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I.   ROME  AND  ANCIENT  ITALY  (colored) See  Rome 

[Editor's  Note:  This  map  shows  the  extent  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  peninsula  of  Italy  at  the 
height  of  the  republic,  including  Sicily  and  the  territory  beyond  the  Po  river  (the  Padus  of  the  Ro- 
mans). The  Roman,  Greek  and  Carthaginian  colonies  are  separately  indicated,  as  well  as  the  great 
roads  radiating  from  Rome.  The  insets  show:  the  change  in  the  size  and  contour  of  the  city  of  Rome 
from  the  time  of  the  republic  to  the  days  of  the  emperors;  the  location  of  the  forums  of  the  different 
periods;  the  Latin  and  Etruscan  territory  contiguous  to  Rome.] 

II.  ROMAN  EMPIRE  AT  ITS  GREATEST  EXTENT  UNDER  TRAJAN,  ii6  A.D.  (colored)  See  Rome 

III.  EUROPE  AT  THE  DEATH  OF  JUSTINIAN,  565  A.D.  (colored) See  Rome 

IV.  RUSSIA,  GROWTH  IN  EUROPE,  1300- 1796  (colored) See  Russia 

[Editor's  Note:  This  map  shows  the  steady  growth  of  Russia  from  the  time  when  it  consisted  of 
no  more  than  the  immediate  outlying  districts  about  Moscow,  until  the  empire  reached  nearly  its 
complete  territorial  extension  in  Europe.  Practically  every  ruler  added  some  territory  to  his  domain. 
If  the  conquests  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  were  the  most  extensive,  those  of  Peter  the  Great  were  perhaps 
the  most  important,  for  they  gave  Russia  her  outlet  to  the  sea.  During  the  long  reign  of  Catherine  II 
Russia  not  only  acquired  valuable  territory  about  the  Black  sea,  but  also  took  the  lion's  share  in 
the  partitions  of  Poland.] 

V.  RUSSIA  AND  THE  NEW  BORDER  STATES  (colored)      See  Russia 

[Editor's  Note:  The  dissolution  of  the  Russian  empire  in  Europe  after  the  revolutions  of  191 7  is 
revealed  on  this  map.  Although  considerably  reduced  in  size,  Soviet  Russia  is  still  the  largest  country 
in  Europe.  The  detached  states  of  Finland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Poland  are  clearly 
marked,  and  the  acquisition  of  Bessarabia  by  Rumania  is  indicated.] 

VI.  SCANDINAVIAN  STATES See  Scandinavian  States:   1397-1527 

VII.   SPAIN,  DEVELOPMENT  MAPS  (colored) See  Spain 

[Editor's  Note:  This  series  of  maps  show  the  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  when 
the  Emirate  of  Cordova  was  predominant;  the  gradual  expulsion  of  the  Moors  by  the  Christian 
kingdoms  of  the  north,  particularly  Castile  and  Aragon;  the  political  divisions  at  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century  which  remained  practically  unchanged  until  the  final  ejection  of  the  Moors  from 
Granada  in  1492.] 

VIII.   SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL  DURING  THE  PENINSULAR  WAR,  1807-1814.     See  Spain:  1810-1812 
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ROME   (Continued) 


B.  C.  52-50. — Rivalry  of  Pompey  and  Caesar. 
— Approach  of  crisis. — Caesar's  legions  in  motion 
towards  the  capital. — Pompey  appointed  sole 
consul. — "The  defeat  and  death  of  Crassus  put  an 
immediate  end  to  the  triumvirate  and  left  Caesar 
and  Pompey  face  to  face.  The  question  of  su- 
premacy was  one  which  could  no  longer  be  evaded 
or  disguised.  While  the  masters  of  the  world  were 
there  in  number  one  of  the  three  could  yield  to 
the  wishes  of  his  two  partners  without  too  great 
humiliation.  This  was  no  longer  possible;  who- 
ever yielded  now  must  definitely  take  the  second 
place  himself  and  openly  concede  the  leadership 
to  the  other.  With  the  death  of  Crassus  either 
Pompey  or  Caesar  must  be  admittedly  supreme. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  practical  destruction  of  the 
army  of  Crassus  removed  a  potent  check  on  Pom- 
pey which  might  have  prevented  him  from  resort- 
ing to  arms.  It  is  unlikely  that  Pompey  would 
have  challenged  both  Caesar  and  Crassus,  but 
against  Ciesar  alone  he  dared  to  make  a  stand. 
Besides  the  dissolution  of  the  triumvirate,  other 
forces  were  also  tending  in  the  direction  of  a 
struggle  for  supremacy.  Pompey  would  hardly 
have  ventured  to  oppose  even  Caesar  alone  without 
the  support  of  the  senate  and  its  party.  Such  a 
combination,  which  at  one  time  would  have  seemed 
almost  impossible,  was  now  fast  becoming  more 
or  less  inevitable.  The  chief  cause  for  this  was 
the  growing  fear  of  Caesar.  The  Roman  nobles 
may  not  yet  have  known  the  exact  nature  of 
Caesar's  plans  for  the  future,  but  they  knew,  or 
suspected,  quite  enough  to  fill  them  with  appre- 
hension and  alarm.  His  wonderful  conquest  of 
Gaul  had  not  only  given  him  a  splendid  military 
reputation  but  a  powerful  and  devoted  army  as 
well.  During  his  term  as  consul  he  had  shown 
clearly  his  contempt  for  the  constitution  of  the 
republic,  and  to  many  the  most  vital  problem  of 
the  day  seemed  to  be  the  devising  of  some  way 
to  save  the  state  from  his  dictatorship.  If  Csesar 
were  to  be  resisted,  it  was  clear  that  Pompey 
must  lead  the  opposing  party.  .  .  .  The  nobles 
neither  loved  nor  trusted  Pompey  and  they  cher- 
ished many  deep  resentments  against  him,  but 
these  feelings  were  much  weaker  than  the  fear 
and  hatred  with  which  they  regarded  Caesar.  As 
the  menace  from  Caesar  seemed  to  them  to  grow 
more  and  more  ominous,  the  senatorial  party  grew 
more  and  more  ready  for  an  alliance  with  his 
rival.  It  was  the  mob  of  Rome  that  gave  the 
final  impulse  to  the  reconciliation.  From  the  close 
of  55  B.C.,  when  Pompey  and  Crassus  laid  down 
the  consulship,  the  city  had  been  left  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  without  a  government.  .  .  .  With  the 
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government  paralyzed  Rome  was  soon  plunged 
in  utter  anarchy.  The  two  triumvirs  had  hardly 
laid  down  the  consulship  when  the  turbulence 
broke  out.  The  whole  of  54  B.C.  was  a  time 
of  disorder  and  disturbance,  and  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  hold  the  regular  consular  elections. 
The  next  year  opened  without  consuls,  and  when 
at  last  they  could  be  chosen  in  a  moment  of 
temporary  quiet,  they  were  unable  to  relieve  the 
situation.  Clodius  and  Milo  were  both  candi- 
dates for  office  and  each  was  backed  by  a  riotous 
mob.  Their  personal  hatred  for  each  other  en- 
venomed their  political  hostility  and  their  per- 
petual clashes  turned  the  Roman  streets  into  a 
pandemonium.  Pompey  was  the  one  man  in  Italy 
who  had  physical  force  behind  him  and  he  could — 
or  at  least  would — do  nothing  without  some  show 
of  legal  right.  This  the  senate  alone  could  give 
him,  but  that  body  was  not  yet  ready  for  such 
a  step.  In  such  a  state  of  things  elections  were 
again  impossible  and  the  year  52  B.  C.  opened 
without  magistrates  in  office.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  a  climax  was  suddenly  reached  in  the 
disorders.  Clodius  and  Milo  met  by  accident  out- 
side the  city  and  Milo  seized  the  unexpected  op- 
portunity to  murder  his  opponent.  The  news  of 
this  event  precipitated  a  final  riot  in  Rome,  where 
the  followers  of  Clodius  rose  in  fury  on  learning 
of  the  death  of  their  favorite  and  burned  his  body 
and  the  senate  house  together.  The  situation  was 
now  felt  to  be  quite  unendurable.  Fear  of  the 
mob,  combined  with  the  dread  of  Caesar,  swept 
away  the  scruples  of  the  conscript  fathers  and  thev 
decreed  that  Pompey  should  be  named  as  sole  con- 
sul to  restore  order.  Even  the  rigid  Cato  yielded 
to  the  obvious  necessity  of  the  case  and  frankly 
owned  that  the  constitution  must  bend  if  it  were 
not  to  break  entirely.  Pompey's  policy  of  watch- 
ful waiting  had  thus  been  justified  by  the  result 
and  he  entered  the  city,  dictator  in  all  but  name, 
and  this  at  the  invitation  of  his  former  foes. 
With  the  troops  at  his  disposal  Pompey  had  little 
trouble  in  restoring  order  and  quieting  the  mob. 
■  .  .  Though  from  the  moment  of  his  election  as 
sole  consul  Pompey  began  to  draw  near  to  the 
conservatives,  he  was  far  from  ready  for  a  definite 
break  with  Caesar.  To  placate  his  partner  and 
probably  to  fulfil  his  pledges,  Pompey  used  all  his 
influence  to  pass  a  law  proi)o.sed  bv  the  ten  tri- 
bunes granting  to  Ca-sar  the  privilege  of  becom- 
ing a  candidate  for  the  consulship  without  coming 
to  Rome  in  person.  With  this  concession  Cssar 
was  satisfied,  and  Pompey  was  left  free  to  deal 
as  he  might  choose  with  other  matters." — F.  B. 
Marsh,  Fnundinti  of  the  Roman  empire,  pp.  120- 
'24— "Ca?sar  sent  and   petitioned   for   the  consul- 
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ship,  and  the  continuance  of  his  provinces.  Pom- 
pey  at  first  did  not  stir  in  it,  but  Marceiius  and 
Lentulus  opposed  it,  who  had  always  hated  Caesar, 
and  now  did  everything,  whether  lit  or  unlit, 
which  might  disgrace  and  affront  him.  .  .  .  Caesar 
began  to  lavish  gifts  upon  all  public  men  out 
of  the  riches  he  had  taken  from  the  Gauls;  dis- 
charged Curio,  the  tribune,  from  his  great  debts; 
gave  Paulus,  the  consul,  1,500  talents.  .  .  .  Pompey, 
alarmed  at  these  preparations,  now  openly  took 
steps,  both  by  himself  and  his  friends,  to  have 
a  successor  appointed  in  Caesar's  room,  and  sent 
to  demand  back  the  soldiers  whom  he  had  lent 
him  to  carry  on  the  wars  in  Gaul.  Caesar  returned 
them,  and  made  each  soldier  a  present  of  250 
drachmas.  ...  He  proposed  to  lay  down  his  arms, 
and  that  Pompey  should  do  the  same,  .  .  .  and 
each  expect  a  reward  of  his  services  from  the  pub- 
lic.   For  that  those  who  proposed  to  disarm  him, 
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and  at  the  same  time  to  confirm  Pompey  in  all  the 
power  he  held,  were  simply  establishing  the  one 
in  the  tyranny  which  they  accused  the  other  of 
aiming  at.  ,  .  .  But  Scipio,  Pompey's  father-in- 
law,  proposed  in  the  Senate,  that  if  Caesar  did 
not  lay  down  his  arms  within  such  a  time,  he 
should  be  voted  an  enemy ;  and  the  consuls  put- 
ting it  to  the  question,  whether  Pompey  should 
dismiss  his  soldiers,  and  again,  whether  Cssar 
should  disband  his,  very  few  assented  to  the  first, 
but  almost  all  to  the  latter.  But  Anthony  pro- 
posing again,  that  both  should  lay  down  their 
commissions,  all  but  a  very  few  agreed  to  do  it. 
.  .  .  Cicero,  the  orator,  who  was  lately  returned 
from  Cilicia,  endeavored  to  reconcile  differences, 
and  softened  Pompey,  who  was  willing  to  comply 
in  other  things,  but  not  to  allow  him  the  soldiers. 
At  last  Cicero  used  his  persuasions  with  Caesar's 
friends  to  accept  of  the  provinces  and  6,000  sol- 
diers only,  and  so  to  make  up  the  quarrel." — 
Plutarch,  Ccesar  (Clough's  Dry  den's  tr.). 

B.  C.  50-49. — Civil  War. — ^Caesar's  passage  of 
the  Rubicon. — Flight  of  Pompey  and  the   con- 


suls from  Italy. — Caesar  at  the  capital. — "Mat- 
ters came  to  a  crisis  in  50  B.C.,  when  the  Senate 
passed   an    order   removing   Caesar   from   his   com- 
mand and  discharging  his  soldiers  who  had  served 
their  term.     He  came   to   Ravenna  with   a     single 
legion    and    concerted    measures    with    his    friends. 
The  issue  involved   is  supposed  to  have   been   one 
of  life  or  death  to  him,  as  well  as  of  triumph  or 
failure    in    his    ambitions ;    for    his    enemies    were 
malignant.     His  friends  demanded  that  he  be  made 
consul,  for  his  protection,  before  laying  down  his 
arms.     The   Senate   answered   by   proclaiming   him 
a  public  enemy  if  he  failed  to  disband  his  troops 
with  no  delay.     It  was  a  declaration  of  war,  and 
Cassar  accepted  it.     "In  January  of  49  B.  C,  when 
the   sword   was  actually    drawn,  neither   party   to 
the   struggle    was    well    prepared   for    war.     While 
the  negotiations  were  still  in  progress  it  was  im- 
possible   for  either   side    to  take    any   step    which 
would  have    been   too   obvious   a    menace   to   the 
other.     When  hostilities  began  the  bulk  of  Csesar's 
forces  were  upon  the  farther  side  of  the  Alps,  and 
Pompey's  army  in   Italy  had  yet  to   be  recruited. 
Though  both  the  rival  leaders  were  unready  there 
were    shrewd   observers   in    Rome,   Cicero's    friend 
Caelius  Rufus  among  them,  who  reckoned  Caesar's 
army  as  the  stronger  of  the  two.     Pompey,  how- 
ever,  seems   to   have   entered   on   the   contest   full 
of  hope  and  confidence.     A  short  time  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  Cicero  had  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  him  and  was  much  encouraged  by  Pom- 
pey's calm  assurance  of  success  and  contempt  for 
Caesar's  power.     Later,  when  the  course  of  events 
had    disillusioned    him,    the    orator   spoke    bitterly 
of  his  leader's  blindness  and  folly.    That  Pompey 
misjudged  the  whole  situation  is  obvious  enough, 
but   it   is   possible   to   understand   his  blunder.     In 
the  first  place  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  Caesar's 
army    was   not   entirely   loyal   to   its   chief.     Such 
rumors  had  been  spread   in   Rome   by  the  officer 
who   brought   the   two   legions   into   Italy   for   the 
Parthian    war,    and    in    addition    to    such    reports, 
the    ablest    of    all    Caesar's    lieutenants,    Labienus, 
was   now  in   communication   with   the  senate   and 
was   soon   to   desert   to  Pompey's  side.       Even   if 
Caesar's   army  did  support   him,   it   was  far   away 
in   the   Transalpine   province   and   the   newly  con- 
quered  parts   of   Gaul.     A   revolt   of   the   recently 
subdued    territories    might    be    expected    if    Caesar 
withdrew   his  troops.   ...  If  the  possibility   of  a 
sudden    dash    on    Rome    by    Caesar    occurred    to 
Pompey  at  all,  he  doubtless  dismissed  it  as  absurd. 
If   Caesar  should   try   such  a   move,   he  would   be 
stopped  before  the  walls  of  the  first  Italian  town. 
Pompey  was  supremely  sure  that  the  Italians  were 
with  him  heart  and  soul;   for  this  the  demonstra- 
tions which  took  place  when  he  was  ill  in  Naples 
were  in  part  to  blame.     In  his  confidence  he  lost 
sight  of  the  disastrous  effect  of  his  diplomatic  de- 
feat and  the  illegal  violence  of  his  party's  recent 
acts.     But   his   antagonist   was   fully   alive   to   the 
turn    in    public    opinion    which    these    things    had 
provoked.       He  had  succeeded  in   puting   his   op- 
ponent   in    the    wrong,    and    Caesar    was    not    the 
man   to   lose   the   fruits  of  a   hard   earned   success 
for  lack  of  daring  or  initiative.     Without  waiting 
for   the   bulk   of    his    army   he   gathered    up    such 
forces  as  he  had  at  hand  and  boldly  crossed  the 
Rubicon,  a  little  river  which  formed  the  southern 
boundary    of     Cisalpine     Gaul.     Had    Italy    been 
strongly   upon   Pompey's  side   the   crossing   of   the 
Rubicon  would  have  been  followed  by  an  immedi- 
ate check.     The   first   important  town   could   have 
held  up  Caesar's  insufficient  force  by  an  energetic 
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resistance  till  Pomi)cy  could  have  come  to  its 
relief.  But  the  senate  had  allowed  itself  to  seem 
in  the  wrong  and  public  sentiment  had  veered  to- 
ward Caesar." — F.  B.  Marsh,  Founding  of  the 
Roman  empire,  pp.  144-146. — After  the  crossing  of 
the  Rubicon  there  were  still  more  messages  be- 
tween Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  the  consuls  sup- 
porting the  latter.  "Each  demands  that  the  other 
shall  abandon  his  position.  Of  course,  all  these 
messages  mean  nothing.  Cassar,  complaining  bit- 
terly of  injustice,  sends  a  portion  of  his  small  army 
still  farther  into  the  Roman  territory.  Marc  An- 
thony goes  to  Arezzo  with  five  cohorts,  and  Caesar 
occupies  three  other  cities  with  a  cohort  each. 
The  marvel  is  that  he  was  not  attacked  and  driven 
back  by  Pompey.  We  may  probably  conclude 
that  the  soldiers,  though  under  the  command  of 
Pompey,  were  not  trustworthy  as  against  Caesar. 
As  Caesar  regrets  his  two  legions,  so  no  doubt  do 
the  two  legions  regret  their  commander.  At  any 
rate,  the  consular  forces,  with  Pompey  and  the 
consuls  and  a  host  of  senators,  retreat  southwards 
to  Brundisium — Brindisi — intending  to  leave  Italy. 
.  .  .  During  this  retreat,  the  first  blood  in  the 
civil  war  is  spilt  at  Corfinium,  a  town  which,  if 
it  now  stood  at  all,  would  stand  in  the  Abruzzi. 
Caesar  there  is  victor  in  a  small  engagement,  and 
obtained  possession  of  the  town.  The  Pompeian 
officers  whom  he  finds  there  he  sends  away,  and 
allows  them  even  to  carry  with  them  money 
which  he  believes  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
public  treasury.  Throughout  his  route  southward 
the  soldiers  of  Pompey — who  had  heretofore  been 
his  soldiers — return  to  him.  Pompey  and  the  con- 
suls still  retreat,  and  still  Caesar  follows  them, 
though  Pompey  had  boasted,  when  first  warned 
to  beware  of  Caesar,  that  he  had  only  to  stamp 
upon  Italian  soil  and  legions  would  arise  from  the 
earth  ready  to  obey  him.  He  knows,  however, 
that  away  from  Rome,  in  her  provinces,  in  Mace- 
donia and  Achaia,  and  Africa,  in  Mauritania  and 
the  two  Spains,  there  are  Roman  legions  which  as 
yet  know  no  Caesar.  It  may  be  better  for  Pom- 
pey that  he  should  stamp  his  foot  somewhere  out 
of,  Italy." — A.  TroUope,  Commentaries  of  Ccesar, 
ch.  g. — "Pompey  seems  early  to  have  seen  that  it 
was  useless  to  try  to  save  the  capital,  and  accord- 
ingly he  gave  the  order  to  abandon  it.  This  order, 
unexpected  by  his  supporters,  moved  them  to  fury 
at  what  they  thought  his  cowardice,  but  he  knew 
his  own  weakness  far  too  well  to  risk  a  battle. 
Besides  his  raw  recruits  he  had  at  hand  only  the 
two  legions  so  recently  obtained  from  Caesar  that 
he  did  not  dare  to  trust  their  loyalty  too  far.  He 
hurriedly  retreated  to  the  south  and  the  nobles 
had  no  choice  but  to  follow  their  leader  in  what 
some,  if  not  most,  of  them  regarded  as  a  disgrace- 
ful flight.  The  senate  and  the  magistrates  left 
the  city,  forgetting  in  their  frantic  haste  a  large 
amount  of  money  in  the  public  treasury,  and 
sought  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Pompey.  Caesar  was 
thus  left  free  to  occupy  Rome  whenever  he  might 
choose.  The  retreat  of  Pompey  tilled  Cicero  with 
the  utmost  indignation.  'As  to  our  leader  Gnaeus,' 
he  exclaimed,  'what  an  inconceivably  miserable 
spectacle!  What  a  complete  breakdown!  No 
courage,  no  plan,  no  forces,  no  energy!'  .  .  .  But 
though  to  Cicero,  and  doubtless  to  many  others 
like  him,  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  Caesar  seemed 
the  end  of  all  things,  the  contest  was  by  no 
means  really  settled  by  it.  Pompey  was  still  in 
arms  in  Italy,  though  with  but  the  one  desire  of 
escaping  across  the  sea  as  soon  as  possible.  .  .  . 
His  plan   was  to   seek   safety   in   the   East   till  he 


could  put  his  levies  into  shape.  Accordingly  he 
turned  his  flight  to  Brundisium,  the  chief  port  of 
southern  Italy,  from  which  he  could  transport  his 
forces  into  Greece.  Caesar,  on  his  part,  was  bent 
on  cutting  off  his  flight  and  ending  the  whole  war 
in  one  short  campaign.  It  thus  became  a  race 
between  the  two  with  Brundisium  as  the  goal,  but 
rapid  as  were  Caesar's  movements  when  he  reached 
the  port  he  found  his  rival  there  ahead  of  him  and 
safe  behind  the  walls.  Caesar's  first  campaign  had 
been  at  once  a  brilliant  success  and  a  failure.  He 
had  driven  Pompey  out  of  Italy,  but  he  had 
not  been  able  to  end  the  war.  Now  he  could 
hope  for  nothing  but  a  long  and  doubtful  strug- 
gle. His  position,  far  from  being  secure,  was 
really  critical.  Public  opinion,  won  over  to  his 
side  by  his  success  in  the  negotiations,  had  begun 
to  turn  against  him.  The  flight  of  Pompey,  carry- 
ing with  him  the  magistrates  and  many,  if  not 
most  of  the  senators,  seemed  to  place  the  whole 
machinery  of  legal  government  in  his  hands.  Who- 
ever might  have  been  the  aggressor  at  the  start, 
Pompey  could  now  pose  as  the  champion  of  the 
law." — F.  S.  Marsh,  Founding  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, pp.  147-149. — Turning  back  from  Brundisium, 
Caesar  proceeded  to  Rome  to  take  possession  of 
the  seat  of  government  which  his  enemies  had 
abandoned  to  him.  He  was  scrupulous  of  legal 
forms,  and,  being  a  proconsul,  holding  military 
command,  did  not  enter  the  city  in  person.  But 
he  called  together,  outside  of  the  walls,  such  of 
the  senators  as  were  in  Rome  and  such  as  could 
be  persuaded  to  return  to  the  city,  and  obtained 
their  formal  sanction  to  various  acts.  Among  the 
measures  so  authorized  was  the  appropriation  of 
the  sacred  treasure  stored  up  in  the  vaults  of  the 
temple  of  Saturn.  It  was  a  consecrated  reserve, 
to  be  used  for  no  purpose  except  the  repelling  of 
a  GalHc  invasion — which  had  been,  for  many  gen- 
erations, the  greatest  dread  of  Rome.  Caesar 
claimed  it,  because  he  had  put  an  end  to  that  fear, 
by  conquering  the  Gauls.  His  stay  at  Rome  on 
this  occasion  (April,  49  B.  C.)  was  brief,  for  he 
needed  to  make  haste  to  encounter  the  Pompeian 
legions  in  Spain,  and  to  secure  the  submission 
of  all  the  west  before  he  followed  Pompey  into 
the  eastern  world. — Based  on  G.  Long,  Decline 
of  the  Roman  reptiblic,  v.  5,  ch.  1-4. 

Also  in:  J.  A.  Froude,  Caesar,  ch.  21. 

B.  C.  49. — Caesar's  first  campaign  against 
Pompeians  in  Spain. — His  conquest  of  Massilia. 
— In  Spain,  all  the  strong  forces  of  the  country 
were  commanded  by  partisans  of  Pompey  and  the 
Optimate  party.  Caesar  had  already  sent  forward 
C.  Fabius  from  southern  Gaul  with  three  legions, 
to  take  possession  of  the  passes  of  the  Pyrennes 
and  the  principal  Spanish  roads.  Following  quickly 
in  person,  he  found  that  his  orders  had  been  vig- 
orously obeyed.  Fabius  was  confronting  the 
Pompeian  generals,  Afranius  and  Petreius  at  Ilerda 
(modern  Lerida  in  Catalonia),  on  the  river  Sicoris 
(modern  Segrc),  where  they  made  their  stand. 
They  had  five  legions  of  well-trained  veterans,  be- 
sides native  auxiliaries  to  a  considerable  number. 
Caesar's  army,  with  the  reinforcements  that  he  had 
added  to  it,  was  about  the  same.  The  Pompeians 
had  every  advantage  of  position,  commanding  the 
passage  of  the  river  by  a  permanent  bridge  of 
stone  and  drawing  supplies  from  both  banks. 
Caesar,  on  the  other  hand,  had  great  difficulty  m 
maintaining  his  communications,  and  was  placed 
in  mortal  peril  by  a  sudden  flood  which  destroyed 
his  bridges.  Yet,  without  any  general  battle,  by 
pure    strategic    skill    and    by    restless    energy,    he 
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forced  the  hostile  army  out  of  its  advantageous 
position,  intercepted  its  retreat  and  compelled  an 
unconditional  surrender.  This  Spanish  campaign, 
which  occupied  but  forty  days,  and  which  was 
decisive  of  the  contest  for  all  Spain,  was  one  of 
the  finest  of  Cesar's  military  achievements.  The 
Greek  city  of  Massilia  (modern  Marseilles),  still 
nominally  independent  and  the  ally  of  Rome,  al- 
though surrounded  by  the  Roman  conquests  in 
Gaul,  had  seen  fit  to  ranj^e  itself  on  the  side  of 
Pompeius  and  the  Optimates,  and  to  close  its 
gates  in  the  face  of  Caesar,  when  he  set  out  for 
his  campaign  in  Spain.  He  had  not  hesitated 
to  leave  three  legions  of  his  moderate  army  be- 
fore the  city,  while  he  ordered  a  fleet  to  be  built 
at  Arelates  (Aries),  for  cooperation  in  the  siege. 
Decimus  Brutus  commanded  the  fleet  and  Tre- 
bonius  was  the  general  of  the  land  force.  The 
siege  was  made  notable  by  remarkable  engineering 
operations  on  both  sides,  but  the  courage  of  the 
Massiliots  was  of  no  long  endurance.  When  Caesar 
returned  from  his  Spanish  campaign  he  found  them 
ready  to  surrender.  Notwithstanding  they  had 
been  guilty  of  a  great  act  of  treachery  during 
the  siege,  by  breaking  an  armistice,  he  spared  their 
city,  on  account,  he  said,  of  its  name  and  antiquity. 
His  soldiers,  who  had  expected  rich  booty,  were 
offended,  and  a  dangerous  mutiny,  which  occurred 
soon  afterwards  at  Placentia,  had  this  for  its  main 
provocation. — Based  on  Caesar,  Civil  War,  bk.  i, 
ch.  36-81,  bk.  2,  ch.  1-22. 

Also  in:  G.  Long,  Decline  oj  the  Roman  repub- 
lic, V.  5,  ch.  5-8. — C.  Merivale,  History  oj  the 
Romans,  ch.  15-16. 

B.  C.  49.— Cadiz  admitted  to  Roman  franchise. 
See  Cadiz:   B.  C.  4Q. 

B.  C.    48.— War    in    Epirus    and    Thessaly. — 
Ceesar's  decisive  victory  at  Pharsalia. — Having 
established  his  authority  in  Italy,  Gaul  and  Spain, 
and    having    legalized    it    by    procuring    from    the 
assembly  of  the  Roman  citizens  his  formal  election 
to  the  consulship,  for  the  year  A.  U.  706  (48  B.  C), 
Cjesar   prepared   to   follow  Pompey   and   the   Sen- 
atorial party  across  the  Adriatic.     As  the  calendar 
then  stood,  it   was  in  January  that  he  arrived  at 
Brundisium   to   take   ship;    but    the   season   corre- 
sponded with  November  in  the  calendar  as  Caesar, 
himself,   corrected    it   soon    afterwards.     The    ves- 
sels  at   his  command   were  so   few  that   he   could 
transport    only    15,500   of   his   troops   on   the   first 
expedition,  and  it  was  with  that  number  that  he 
landed   at   Palaeste   on   the   coast    of   Epirus.     The 
sea'  was  swarming  with  the  fleets  of  his  enemies, 
and,  although  he  escaped  them  in  going,  his  small 
squadron   was   caught   on    the   return   voyage   and 
many  of  its  ships  destroyed.     Moreover,  the  Pom- 
peian  cruisers  became  so  vigilant  that  the  second 
detachment  of  his  army,  left  behind  at  Brundisium, 
under    Mark    Antony,    found    no    opportunity    to 
follow   him    until   the    winter    had    nearly    passed. 
Meantime,   with   his  small  force  Caesar  proceeded 
boldly    into    Macedonia    to   confront   Pompey,    re- 
ducing   fortresses    and     occupying    towns    as    he 
marched.     Although  his  great  antagonist  had  been 
gathering    troops    in    Macedonia    for   months,   and 
now  numbered  an  army  of  some  90,000  or  100,000 
men,  it  was  Caesar,  not  Pompey,  who  pressed  for 
a   battle,    even    before    Mark   Antony   had    joined 
him.     As   soon   as  the   junction    had   occurred   he 
pushed   the    enemy    with   all   possible   vigor.     But 
Pompey  had  no  confidence  in  his  untrained  host. 
He  drew  his  whole  army  into  a  strongly  fortified, 
immense  camp,  on  the  sea  coast  near  Dyrrhachium, 
at  a  noint  called  Petra,  and  there  he  defied  Caesar 


to  dislodge  him.  The  latter  undertook  to  wall  him 
in  on  the  land-side  of  his  camp,  by  a  line  of  ram- 
parts and  towers  seventeen  hiiles  in  length.  It 
was  an  undertaking  too  great  for  his  force.  Pom- 
pey made  a  sudden  flank  movement  which  dis- 
concerted all  his  plans,  and  so  defeated  and  de- 
moralized his  men  that  he  was  placed  in  extreme 
peril  for  a  time.  Had  the  Senatorial  chief  shown 
half  of  Cffisar's  energy  at  that  critical  moment, 
the  cause  of  Caesar  would  probably  have  been  lost. 
But  Pompey  and  his  party  took  time  to  rejoice 
over  their  victory,  while  Caesar  framed  plans  to 
repair  his  defeat.  He  promptly  abandoned  his 
lines  before  the  enemy's  camp  and  fell  back  into 
the  interior  of  the  country  to  form  a  junction 
with  certain  troops  which  he  had  previously  sent 
eastward  to  meet  reenforcements  then  coming  to 
Pompey.  He  calculated  that  Pompey  would  fol- 
low him,  and  Pompey  did  so.  The  result  was  to 
give  Caesar,  at  last,  the  opportunity  he  had  been 
seeking  for  months,  to  confront  with  his  tried 
legions  the  motley  levies  of  his  antagonist  on  an 
open  field.  The  decisive  and  ever  memorable  bat- 
tle was  fought  in  Thessaly,  on  the  plain  of  Phar- 
salia, through  which  flows  the  river  Enipeus,  and 
overlooking  which,  from  a  contiguous  height,  stood 
anciently  the  city  of  Pharsalus.  It  was  fought  on 
.August  Q  in  the  year  48  B.C.  It  was  a  battle 
quickly  ended.  The  foot-soldiers  of  Pompey  out- 
numbered those  of  Ctesar  at  least  two  to  one;  but 
they  could  not  stand  the  charge  which  the  latter 
made  upon  them.  His  cavalry  was  largely  com- 
posed of  the  young  nobility  of  Rome,  and  Caesar 
had  few  horsemen  with  which  to  meet  them;  but 
he  set  against  them  a  strong  reserve  of  his  sturdy 
veterans  on  foot,  and  they  broke  the  horsemen's 
ranks.  The  defeat  was  speedily  a  rout;  there  was 
no  rallying.  Pompey  fled  with  a  few  attendants 
and  made  his  way  to  Alexandria,  where  his  tragical 
fate  overtook  him.  Some  of  the  other  leaders 
escaped  in  different  directions.  Some,  like  Brutus, 
submitted  to  Caesar,  who  was  practically  the  mas- 
ter, from  that  hour,  of  the  Roman  realm,  although 
Thapsus  had  still  to  be  fought. — Based  on  Caesar, 
Civk  War,  bk.  Z-  • 

Also  in:  W.  W.  Fowler,  Julius  Ccesar,  ch.  16. — 
G.  Long,  Decline  oj  the  Roman  republic,  v.  5,  ch. 
10-17. — T.  A.  Dodge,  Caesar,  ch.  31-35. 

B.  C.  48-47.— Pursuit  of  Pompey  to  Egypt.— 
His  assassination. — Caesar  at  Alexandria,  with 
Cleopatra. — Rising  against  him. — His  peril. — 
His  deliverance.  See  Alexandria:  B.C.  48-47; 
EcYfT:  B.  C.  48-30. 

B.  C.  47-46. — Caesar's  overthrow  of  Pharnaces 
at  Zela. — His  return  to  Rome. — Last  stand  of 
his  opponents  in  Africa. — Their  defeat  at  Thap- 
sus.— At  the  time  when  Caesar  was  in  a  difficult 
position  at  Alexandria,  and  the  subjects  of  Rome 
were  generally  uncertain  as  to  whether  their  yoke 
would  be  broken  or  not  by  the  pending  civil  war, 
Pharnaces,  son  of  the  vanquished  Pontic  king, 
Mithradates,  made  an  effort  to  recover  the  lost 
kingdom  of  his  father.  He  himself  had  been  a  traitor 
to  his  father,  and  had  been  rewarded  for  his  trea- 
son by  Pompey,  who  gave  him  the  smaU  king- 
dom of  Bosporus,  in  the  Crimea.  He  now  thought 
the  moment  favorable  for  regaining  Pontus,  Cap- 
padocia  and  Lesser  Armenia.  Caesar's  lieutenant  in 
Asia  Minor,  Domitius  Calvinus,  marched  against 
him  with  a  small  force,  and  was  badly  defeated 
at  Nicopolis  48  B.  C,  in  Armenia  Minor.  As  a 
consequence,  Cssar,  on  being  extricated  from 
Alexandria,  could  not  return  to  Rome,  although 
his  affairs  there  sorely  needed  him,  until  he  had 
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restored  the  Roman  authority  in  Asia  Minor.     As 
soon   as   he   could   reach    Pharnaces,   although   his 
army  was  small  in  numbers,  he  struck  and  shat- 
tered  the   flimsy    throne    at    a    single    blow.     The 
battle  was  fought    (47   B.  C.)    at  Zela,  in  Pontus, 
where  Mithradates  had  once  gained  a  victory  over 
the  Romans.     It  was  of  this  battle  that  Caesar  is 
said  to  have  written  his  famous  "Veni,  vidi,  vici." 
Plutarch  says  that  this   expression   was   used  in  a 
letter   to   one   Amintius;    the   name   is   probably   a 
mistake.     Suetonius   asserts   that   the   three   words 
were  inscribed  on  a  banner  and  carried  in  Caesar's 
triumph.     Appian  and  Dion  refer  to  them  as  no- 
torious.— Based   on    C.   Merivale's   History    of   the 
Romans,    ch.    18. — After    defeating    Pharnaces    at 
Zela,    destroying    his    army,    "Caesar    passed    on 
through   Galatia  and   Bithynia   to  the  province  of 
Asia   proper,  settling   affairs  in  every   centre;   and 
leaving    the    faithful    Mithradates    of    Pergamum 
with    the   title    of    King    of    the    Bosphorus,   as    a 
guarantee   for  the   security   of  these   provinces,  he 
sailed  for  Italy,   and  arrived  at  Tarentum   before 
any   one   was  aware  of  his  approach.     If  he  had 
really    wasted   time    or   lost   energy   in   Egypt,   he 
was   making   up   for   it   now.     On    the   way   from 
Tarentum  to  Brundisium  he  met  Cicero,  who  had 
been  waiting  for  him  here  for  nearly  a  year.     He 
alighted,  embraced  his  old  friend,  and  walked  with 
him  some  distance.     The  result  of  their  walk  was 
shown  by  Cicero's  conduct  for  the  rest  of  Caesar's 
lifetime;  he  retired  to  his  villas,  and  sought  rehef 
in  literary  work,  encouraged  doubtless  by  Caesar's 
ardent  praise.     The  magical  effect  of  Caesar's  pres- 
ence was  felt  throughout  Italy;  all  sedition  ceased, 
and  Rome,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  riot  and 
bloodshed   under  the   uncertain   rule   of   Antonius, 
was  quiet  in  an  instant.     The  master  spent  three 
months  in  the  city,  working  hard.     He  had  been 
a  second  time  appointed  dictator  while  he  was  in 
Egypt,   and  probably   without  any   limit   of   time, 
space  or  power;  and  he  acted  now  without  scruple 
as    an    absolute    monarch.     Everything    that    had 
to  be  done  he  saw  to  himself.     Money  was  raised, 
bills  were  passed,  the  Senate  recruited,  magistrates 
and    provincial    governors    appointed.     But    there 
was   no   time   for   any   attempt   at   permanent   or- 
ganisation ;    he    must   wrest   Africa   from   his   ene- 
mies.  ...  He   quelled  a   most  serious  mutiny,  in 
which  even  his  faithful  tenth  legion  was  concerned, 
with    all    his    wonderful    skill    and    knowledge    of 
human  nature;  sent  on  all  available  forces  to  Sicily, 
and  arrived  himself  at  Lilybaeum  in  the  middle  of 
December." — W.  W.  Fowler,  Julius  Caesar,  ch.  17. 
— The  last  stand  of  Caesar's  opponents  as  a  party 
— the  senatorial  party,  or  the  republicans,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called — was  made  in  Africa,  on  the 
old  Carthaginian  territory,  with  the  city  of  Utica 
for  their  headquarters,  and  with  Juba,  the  Numid- 
ian   king,   for  their  active   ally.     Varus,   who   had 
held  his  ground  there,  defeating  and  slaying  Caesar's 
friend    Curio,   was   joined    first    by    Scipio,    after- 
wards by  Cato,  Labienus  and  other  leaders,  Cato 
having  led  a  wonderful  march  through  the  desert 
from    the    Lesser    Syrtis.     In    the    course    of    the 
year  of  respite  from  pursuit  which  Caesar's  occu- 
pations elsewhere  allowed  them,  they  gathered  and 
organized    a    formidable    army.     It   was    near    the 
end   of   the   year   47    B.  C.   that   Caesar   assembled 
his  forces  at  Lilybasum,  in  Sicily,  and  sailed  with 
the    first    detachment    for    Africa.     As    happened 
so  often   to  him   in   his  bold   military  adventures, 
the  troops  which   should  follow   were  delayed  by 
storms,  and  he  was  exposed  to  imminent  peril  be- 
fore they  arrived.     But  he  succeeded  in  fortifying 


and  maintaining  a  position  on  the  coast,  near  Rus- 
pina,  until  they  came.  As  soon  as  they  reached 
him  he  offered  battle  to  his  adversaries,  and  found 
presently  an  opportunity  to  force  the  fighting  upon 
them  at  Thapsus,  a  coast  town  in  their  possession, 
which  he  attacked.  The  battle  was  decided  by  the 
first  charge  of  Casar's  legionaries,  which  swept 
everything — foot-soldiers,  cavalry  and  elephants — 
before  it.  The  victors  in  their  ferocity  gave  no 
quarter  and  slaughtered  io,cx30  of  the  enemy, 
while  losing  from  their  own  ranks  about  fifty 
men.  The  decisive  battle  of  Thapsus  was  fought 
on  April  6,  46  B.  C,  uncorrected  calendar,  or  Feb. 
6,  as  corrected  later.  Scipio,  the  commander,  fled 
to  Spain,  was  intercepted  on  the  voyage,  and  ended 
his  own  Hfe.  The  high-minded,  stoical  Cato  com- 
mitted suicide  at  Utica,  rather  than  surrender  his 
freedom  to  Caesar.  Juba,  the  Numidian  king,  Hke- 
wise  destroyed  himself  in  despair;  his  kingdom 
was  extinguished  and  Numidia  became  a  Roman 
province.  A  few  scattered  leaders  of  revolt  still 
disputed  Caesar's  supremacy,  but  his  power  was 
firmly  fixed. — Based  on  A.  Hirtius'  African  War. — 
See  also  Africa;  Ancient  medieval  civilization: 
Roman  occupation. 

Also  in:  G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman  repub- 
lic, V.  S,  ch.  24-27. 

B.  C.  45. — Caesar's  last  campaign  against  Pom- 
peians  in  Spain. — His  victory  at  Munda. — After 
Thapsus,  Caesar  had  one  more  deadly  and  des- 
perate battle  to  fight  for  his  sovereignty  over  the 
dominions  of  Rome.  Gnjeus  Pompey;  son  of  Pom- 
pey  the  Great,  with  Labienus  and  Varus,  of  the 
survivors  of  the  African  field,  had  found  disaffec- 
tion in  Spain,  out  of  which  they  drew  an  army, 
with  Pompey  in  command.  Caesar  marched  in 
person  against  this  new  revolt,  crossing  the  Alps 
and  the  Pyrenees  with  his  customary  celerity. 
After  a  number  of  minor  engagements  had  been 
fought,  the  decisive  battle  occurred  at  Munda,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Guadalquiver  (modern  Monda, 
between  Ronda  and  Malaga),  on  March  17,  45 
B.  C.  Never,  it  is  said,  was  the  great  conqueror 
brought  so  near  to  defeat  and  destruction ;  but 
he  won  the  day  in  the  end,  and  only  Sextus  Pom- 
pey survived  among  the  leaders  of  his  enemies. 
The  dead  on  the  field  were  30,000. — Based  on 
Commentary  on  the  Spanish  War. 

Also  in:  C.  Merivale,  History  of  the  Romans, 
ch.  19. — G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman  republic, 
V.  S,  ch.  30. 

B.  C.  45-44. — Sovereignty  of  Caesar  and  his 
titles. — His  permanent  imperatorship. — His  un- 
fulfilled projects. — "While  Rome  was  .  .  .  kept  in 
a  turmoil  .  .  .  [during  the  civil  war]  Caesar's 
position  as  a  temporary  autocrat  admitted  of  ex- 
cuse. He  had  taken  this  position  at  the  start  as 
a  matter  of  obvious  necessity.  Later  it  was  con- 
solidated and  extended.  When  he  first  occupied 
the  city  with  his  forces,  he  had  been  named  dic- 
tator for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  elections. 
He  held  the  office  for  only  eleven  days,  just  long 
enough  to  fulfill  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
conferred,  but  it  was  voted  to  him  again  after 
Pharsalia.  The  second  grant  of  the  dictatorship 
was  for  ten  years,  and  after  Mundia  it  was  given 
to  him  for  life.  .  .  .  With  such  a  concentration 
of  powers  in  his  hands  he  could  have  used  the 
famous  phrase  'I  etat  c'est  moi'  in  sober  seriousness. 
.  .  .  Romans  might  submit  to  be  governed  by 
the  sword  in  an  emergency,  but  they  were  not 
yet  ready  to  accept  it  as  a  permanent  regime. 
They  had  regarded  Cassar  as  a  second  Sulla  with- 
out  the  stain   of   blood.     They  had   assumed  that 
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as  soon  as  peace  was  n-storcil  hi-  would  use  his 
power  to  establish  a  settled  government."— E.  S. 
Marsh,  Founding  of  the  Roman  empire,  pp.  159- 
161. — After  his  successes  in  Spain  (see  above:  B.C. 
45)  "the  Senate  decreed  liity  days  of  supplica- 
tions, and  recognized  Caesar's  riwht  to  e.xtend  the 
poma'rium,  since  he  had  extended  the  limits  of 
the  Empire.  .  .  .  After  Thapsus  he  was  more  of 
a  demi-god;  after  Munda  he  was  a  god  altogether. 
A  statue  was  raised  to  him  in  the  temple  of 
Quirinus  with  the  inscription:  'To  the  invincible 
God,'  and  a  college  of  priests,  the  Julian,  was 
consecrated  to  him.  ...  On  the  13th  September  the 
dictator  appeared  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  but  he 
did  not  triumph  till  the  beginning  of  October. 
This  time  there  was  no  barbarian  king  or  chieftain 
to  veil  the  victories  won  over  citizens.  But 
Caesar  thought  he  had  no  longer  need  to  keep  up 
such  consideration ;  since  he  was  now  the  State, 
his  enemies,  whatever  name  they  bore,  must  be 
enemies  of  the  State.  ...  It  was  expected  that 
Caesar,  having  suffered  so  many  outrages,  would 
now  punish  severely,  and  Cicero,  who  had  always 
doubted  his  clemency,  believed  that  tyranny  would 
break  out  as  soon  as  the  tyrant  was  above  fear. 
But  jealousies,  recollections  of  party  strifes,  did 
not  reach  to  the  height  of  Cffisar.  ...  He  restored 
the  statutes  of  Sylla  ;  he  replaced  that  of  Pompey 
on  the  rostra.  He  pardoned  Cassius,  who  had 

tried  to  assassinate  him,  the  consularis  Marcellus 
who  had  stirred  up  war  against  him,  and  Quintus 
Ligarius  who  had  betrayed  him  in  Africa.  As  a 
temporary  precaution,  however,  he  forbade  to  the 
Pompeians,  by  a  'lex  Hirtia,'  admission  to  the 
magistracy.  For  his  authority,  Caesar  sought  no 
new  forms.  .  .  .  Senate,  comitia,  magistracies  ex- 
isted as  before ;  but  he  centred  public  action  in 
himself  alone  by  combining  in  his  own  hands 
all  the  republican  offices.  The  instrument  which 
Caesar  used  in  order  to  give  to  his  power  legal 
sanction  was  the  Senate.  In  former  times,  the 
general,  after  the  triumph,  laid  aside  his  title  of 
imperator  and  imperium,  which  included  absolute 
authority  over  the  army,  the  judicial  department 
and  the  administrative  power;  Caesar,  by  a  decree 
of  the  Senate,  retained  both  during  life,  with  the 
right  of  drawing  freely  from  the  treasury.  His 
dictatorship  and  his  office  of  praefectus  forum 
were  declared  perpetual;  the  consulship  was  offered 
him  for  ten  years,  but  he  would  not  accept  it; 
the  Senate  wished  to  join  executive  to  electoral 
authority  by  offering  him  the  right  of  appointment 
in  all  curule  and  plebeian  offices ;  he  reserved  for 
himself  merely  the  privilege  of  nominating  half 
the  magistracy.  The  Senate  had  enjoined  the 
members  chosen  to  swear,  before  entering  on  office, 
that  they  would  undertake  nothing  contrary  to 
the  dictators  acts,  these  having  the  force  of  law. 
Further,  they  gave  to  his  person  the  legal  inviola- 
bility of  the  tribunes,  and  in  order  to  ensure  it, 
knights  and  senators  offered  to  serve  as  guards, 
while  the  whole  Senate  took  an  oath  to  watch 
over  his  safety.  To  the  reality  of  power  were 
added  the  outward  signs.  In  the  Senate,  at  the 
theatre,  in  the  circus,  on  his  tribunal,  he  sat, 
dressed  in  the  royal  robe,  on  a  throne  of  gold,  and 
his  effigy  was  stamped  on  the  coins,  where  the 
Roman  magistrates  had  not  yet  ventured  to 
engrave  more  than  their  names.  They  even  went 
as  far  as  talking  of  succession,  as  in  a  regular 
monarchy  His  title  of  imperator  and  the  sover- 
eign pontificate  were  transmissible  to  his  legitimate 
or  adopted  children.  .  .  .  Caesar  was  not  deceived 
by   the  secret  perfidy  which  prompted  such  serv- 


ilities, and  he  v;ilucd  tlurn  a.-  they  deserved.  But 
his  enemies  found  in  Ihein  fresh  reasons  for 
hating  the  great  man  who  had  saved  them.  .  .  . 
The  Senate  had  .  .  .  sunk  from  its  character  of 
supreme  council  of  the  Republic  into  that  of  a 
committee  of  consultation,  which  the  master  often 
forgot  to  consult.  The  Civil  War  had  decimated 
it ;  Ca;sar  appointed  to  it  brave  soldiers,  even  sons 
of  freemen  who  had  served  him  well,  and  a  con- . 
siderable  number  of  provincials,  Spaniards,  Gauls 
of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  who  had  long  been  Romans. 
He  had  so  many  services  to  reward  that  his  Senate 
reached  the  number  of  qoo  members.  .  .  .  One  day 
the  Senate  went  in  a  body  to  the  temple  of  Venus 
Genetrix  to  present  to  Caesar  certain  decrees  drawn 
up  in  his  honor.  The  demi  god  was  ill  and  dared 
not  leave  his  couch.  This  was  imprudent,  for  the 
report  spread  that  he  had  not  deigned  to  rise. 
.  .  .  The  higher  nobles  remained  apart,  not  from 
honours,  but  from  power;  but  they  forgot  neither 
Pharsalia  nor  Thapsus.  They  would  have  con- 
sented to  obey  on  condition  of  having  the  appear- 
ance of  commanding.  This'  disguised  obedience 
is  for  an  able  government  more  convenient  than 
outward  servility.  A  few  concessions  made  to 
vanit>'  obtain  tranquil  possession  of  power.  This 
was  the  policy  of  Augustus,  but  it  is  not  that  of 
great  ambitions  or  of  a  true  statesman.  These 
pretences  leave  everything  doubtful;  nothing  is 
settled;  and  Caesar  wished  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  government  which  should  bring  a  new  order 
of  things  out  of  a  chaos  of  ruins.  Unless  we 
are  paying  too  much  attention  to  mere  anecdotes, 
he  desired  the  royal  diadem.  ...  It  is  difficult 
not  to  believe  that  Caesar  considered  the  constitut- 
ing of  a  monarchical  power  as  the  rational  achieve- 
ment of  the  revolution  which  he  was  carrying  out. 
In  this  way  we  could  explain  the  persistence  of  his 
friends  in  offering  him  a  title  odious  to  the 
Romans,  who  were  quite  ready  to  accept  a  mon- 
arch, but  not  monarchy.  ...  In  order  to  attain 
to  this  royal  title  ...  he  must  mount  still  higher, 
and  this  new  greatness  he  would  seek  in  the  East. 
...  It  was  meet  that  he  should  wipe  out  the 
second  military  humiliation  of  Rome  after  effac- 
ing the  first ;  that  he  should  avenge  Crassus." — 
V.  Duruy,  History  of  Rome,  v.  3,  ch.  58,  sect.  2-3. 
— "Caesar  was  born  to  do  great  things,  and  had  a 
passion  after  honor.  ...  It  was  in  fact  a  sort  of 
emulous  struggle  with  himself,  as  it  had  been 
with  another,  how  he  might  outdo  his  past  actions 
by  his  future.  In  pursuit  of  these  thoughts  he 
resolved  to  make  war  upon  the  Parthians,  and 
when  he  had  subdued  them,  to  pass  through 
Hyrcania ;  thence  to  march  along  by  the  Caspian 
Sea  to  Mount  Caucasus,  and  so  on  about  Pontus, 
till  he  came  into  Scythia;  then  to  overrun  all  the 
countries  bordering  upon  Germany,  and  Germany 
itself;  and  so  to  return  through  Gaul  into  Italy, 
after  completing  the  whole  circle  of  his  intended 
empire,  and  bounding  it  on  every  side  by  the  ocean. 
While  preparations  were  making  for  this  expedi- 
tion, he  proposed  to  dig  through  the  isthmus  on 
which  Corinth  stands;  and  appointed  Anienus  to 
superintend  the  work.  He  had  also  a  design  of 
diverting  the  Tiber,  and  carrying  it  by  a  deep 
channel  directly  from  Rome  to  Circeii,  and  so  into 
the  sea  near  Tarratina,  that  there  might  be  a  safe 
and  easy  passage  for  all  merchants  who  traded 
to  Rome.  Besides  this,  he  intended  to  drain  all 
the  marshes  by  Pomentium  and  Setia,  and  gain 
ground  enough  from  the  water  to  employ  many 
thousands  of  men  in  tillage.  He  proposed  further 
to  make  great  mounds  on  the  shore  nearest  Rome, 
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to  hinder  the  sea  from  breaking  in  upon  the  land, 
to  clear  the  coast  at  Ostia  of  all  the  hidden  rocks 
and  shoals  that  made  it  unsafe  for  shipping,  and 
to  form  ports  and  harbors  fit  to  receive  the  large 
number  of  vessels  that  would  frequent  them. 
These  things  were  designed  without  being  carried 
into  effect ;  but  his  reformation  of  the  calendar 
[see  Chronology :  Julian  era],  in  order  to  rectify 
the  irregularity  of  time,  was  not  only  projected 
with  great  scientific  ingenuity,  but  was  brought  to 
its  completion,  and  proved  of  very  great  use." — 
Plutarch,  Ccesar  (Clough's  Drydens  tr.). — "Taken 
all  in  all,  .  .  .  the  commentaries  [on  the  Gallic 
Wars]  seem  to  reveal  a  plan  of  campaign,  even 
though  the  author  does  not  deign  to  mention  it. 
...  In  the  main  it  contemplated  a  rapid  conquest 
of  the  whole  of  Gaul  up  to  the  river  Rhine.  The 
method  of  procedure  was  to  push  boldly  through 
Mnd  define  the  frontier  at  once,  then  to  conciliate 
the  Gauls  so  far  as  possible,  gaining  their  good 
\^ill  and  submission  by  a  show  of  clemency,  and 
b\  granting  power  and  influence  to  all  who  sub- 
mitted; on  the  other  hand,  the  Germans  were 
to  be  driven  back  with  severity,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  definitely  outlining  the  frontier,  but 
also  in  order  to  furnish  terrifying  examples  to  the 
Gauls  in  a  way  that  would  awaken  the  least 
animo.I'y  on  their  part.  When  this  had  been 
done,  Caesar  apparently  hoped  to  secure  the  acces- 
sion of  the  southern  tribes  without  a  dangerous 
struggle.  The  work  proved  more  difficult  than 
Caesar  had  expected,  however,  and,  after  the  first 
two  years,  he  perceived  that  the  remaining  two 
>ears  of  his  term  would  not  suffice  to  finish  it. 
He  therefore  renewed  his  secret  understanding  with 
Pompey  and  Crassus  in  order  that  his  term  as  pro- 
consul might  be  extended  an  additional  five  years. 
.  .  .  Cnssar  himself  was  recalled  from  the  task  of 
organising  the  new  province  by  the  quarrel  with 
the  senate  that  led  to  the  civil  w'ar  and  the  mon- 
archy. The  temporary  regulations  which  he  laid 
down,  however,  became  the  basis  for  the  reorgani- 
sation of  the  territory  which  Augustus  made  in 
the  year  27  B.C.  In  these  regulations  the  liberal 
spirit  of  the  best  days  of  Roman  rule  is  in  evi- 
dence. Caesar  revealed  no  tendency  to  impose  the 
Oriental  principle  upon  Gaul:  so  far  as  we  know, 
not  a  foot  of  soil  was  claimed  as  Roman  public 
land.  The  natives  were  left  in  possession  every- 
where, apparently  with  full  rights  of  ownership. 
A  fixed  tribute  was  imposed  upon  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  tribes,  but  this  tribute  was  small — about 
one  and  one  half  million  dollars — and  seems  to 
have  represented  the  government  tax  which  the 
natives  had  formerly  paid  their  rulers.  ...  It  is 
one  of  the  many  paradoxes  of  Caesar's  strange  ca- 
reer that  although  he  proved  himself  Rome's  most 
aggressive  expansionist  while  still  under  the  re- 
publican constitution,  he  brought  no  new  acquisi- 
tions to  the  state  after  he  became  sole  monarch. 
This  fact  is  of  course  due  wholly  to  the  accident 
that  he  was  so  completely  occupied  during  his 
short  reign  with  the  task  of  suppressing  his  op- 
ponents and  establishing  his  regime  within  the 
state.  .  .  .  We  have  no  authentic  statement  from 
Ca'sar  regarding  the  nature  of  this  proposed  scheme 
of  government  or  of  his  foreign  policy.  But  a 
report  arose — whether  derived  from  a  knowledge 
of  his  character  or  from  some  indiscreet  betrayal 
of  the  secrets  of  the  council  chamber — that  he 
intended  to  declare  him.'^clf  king  and  establish  at 
least  a  temporary  throne  in  Alexandria  or  at 
Troy,  the  reputed  ancestral  home  of  the  Julian 
family.  ...  As  divinity  he  would  be  exempt  from 
the    obligations    entailed    by    human    institutions. 


.  .  .  When  .  .  .  such  honors  came  grudgingly  and 
only  incited  the  populace  to  hatred,  he  saw  the 
obvious  advantage  of  proclaiming  his  position  in 
the  more  submissive  East,  whence  the  spirit  and 
forms  of  obedience  might  in  time  permeate  the 
West.  ...  If  this  view  of  Cssar's  projected  mon- 
archy is  correct,  he  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
new  Alexander,  the  founder  of  a  military  abso- 
lutism of  the  oriental  type  which,  by  its  very 
nature,  had  to  live  and  justify  itself  by  military 
success  and  world-wide  imperialism.  It  is  then 
not  difficult  to  understand  why,  in  the  last  year 
of  his  life,  Caesar  raised  the  enormous  army  of 
sixteen  legions  for  his  proposed  Parthian  cam- 
paign, a  campaign  obviously  intended  to  match 
-Alexander's  in  extensiveness  and  brilliancy  in  the 
East,  and  to  invite  by  its  very  success  a  recognition 
of  heaven-sanctioned  absolutism  throughout  the 
Orient  and  thence  ultimately  throughout  the  West. 
If  we  turn  from  intentions  and  plans  of  conquest 
to  the  acts  of  reorganization  which  a  few  months' 
respite  from  war  permitted  Caesar  to  carry  out, 
we  find  that  all  these  regulations  were  formulated 
in  the  spirit  of  a  world-ruler  rather  than  that 
of  a  Roman  patrician.  The  methods  of  coloniza- 
tion which  he  used  during  his  dictatorship  dif- 
fered widely  from  those  which  he  adopted  as  con- 
sul in  settling  Pompey's  soldiers.  Then  he  had 
appropriated  public  lands  in  Italy  after  the  time- 
honored  fashion ;  now  he  chose  promising  sites 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  empire. 
From  far-off  Pontus  to  the  .Atlantic  Ocean  his 
colonies  extended.  Seville  and  Tarragona  in  Spain 
began  life  at  this  time,  and  the  farthermost  Greek 
colonies  of  Sinope  and  Heraclea  were  repopulated. 
Carthage  he  rebuilt;  Corinth  in  Greece  and  Urso 
in  Spain  he  founded  as  homes  for  freedmen  of 
the  city.  The  famous  tenth  legion  was  given 
allotments  in  Narbonne.  the  sixth  at  .Aries.  Eighty 
thousand  Romans,  proletariat  from  the  city  as 
well  as  Caesar's  soldiers,  were  placed  in  well- 
chosen  colonies  throughout  the  empire.  The  same 
inference  must  be  drawn  from  Caesar's  edicts 
abolishing  the  Graccho-Pompeian^  tax  system  in 
the  East.  A  part  of  the  tribute  he  commuted,  the 
rest  he  fixed  at  a  definite  amount,  giving  the  cities 
and  districts  the  privilege  of  collecting  this  sum 
without  the  intervention  of  extortionate  middle- 
men. In  short,  Caesar  determined  that  the  prov- 
ince should  no  longer  be  a  field  of  exploitation 
for  favored  citizens,  but  an  integral  part  of  his 
empire:  the  rights  of  provincials  must  be  re- 
spected, and  they  themselves  must  be  given  every 
opportunity  of  gaining  even  the  most  favored  po- 
sition in  the  state  whenever  they  should  prove 
worthy  of  it.  The  meaning  of  all  this  can  only 
be  that  CjEsar  was  shaping  a  world-wide  terri- 
torial state  with  an  absolute  monarch  at  its  head, 
whose  edicts  should  be  unquestioned  law,  whose 
instrument  of  rule  should  be  the  army,  and  whose 
subjects — of  whatever  race  or  color — should  even- 
tually find  fair  and  equal  treatment  so  lone  as 
they  were  obedient.  Thus  the  logical  conclusion 
of  Rome's  long  period  of  expansion  had  sprung 
from  the  natural  activities  of  a  sound  and  law- 
abiding  people  who  had  endeavored  to  extend  the 
domain  of  law  and  order  as  they  understood  law 
and  order.  Their  efforts  had  led  to  the  inclusion 
within  the  state  of  peoples  that  could  not  be 
assimilated  in  a  homogeneous  federation,  peoples 
that  must,  therefore,  be  held  by  force  of  arms. 
The  nece.'^sary  military  force  which  depended  for 
its  efficiency  upon  single  leadership  created  the 
military  monarchy,  and  the  monarch,  choosing 
the  path  of  least  resistance,   tried  to   legalize   his 
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absolutism  on  the  basis  of  'divine  rights,'  and  set 
out  to  justify  his  position  by  world-conquest. 
Only  the  trapcdy  of  the  Ides  of  March  postponed 
the  realization  of  the  natural  consequences.  After 
Caesar's  death  the  state  reverted  for  a  while  to 
play  with  the  meaningless  forms  of  a  republican 
constitution.  But  a  true  Republic  was  henceforth 
impossible,  and  Caesar's  form  of  empire  was  bound 
to  come  at  last." — T.  Frank,  Roman  imperialism, 
pp.  33Q-343. 

Also  in:  T.  Mommsen,  History  of  Rome,  bk.  S< 
ch.  II,  with  note. 

B.  C.  44. — Caesar's  restoration  of  Corinth.    See 
Corinth:   B.  C.  44. 

Bu.C^4.4. — Assassination  of  Caesar. — "The  ques- 
tion of  the  kingship  was  over;  but  a  vague  alarm 
had  been  created,  which  answered  the  purpose  of 
the    Optimates.      Caesar    was   at    their    mercy    any 
day.     They   had   sworn   to   maintain   all   his   acts. 
They    had   sworn,   after    Cicero's    speech,    individ- 
ually  and   collectively   to   defend  his  life.     Caesar, 
whether  he  believed  them  sincere  or  not,  had  taken 
them  at  their  word,  and  came  daily  to  the  Senate 
unarmed    and    without    a    guard.  .  .  .  There    were 
no   troops   in   the   city.     Lepidus,   Caesar's   master 
of   the   horse,   who   had   been   appointed   governor 
of  Gaul,  was  outside  the  gates  with  a  few  cohorts; 
but  Lepidus  was  a  person  of  feeble  character,  and 
they   trusted  to   be  able  to  deal  with  him.     Sixty 
senators,  in  all,  were  parties  to  the  immediate  con- 
spiracy.    Of   these,  nine   tenths   were   members   of 
the   old   faction   whom   Caesar  had   pardoned,  and 
who,   of   all   his   acts,   resented   most   that   he   had 
been   able   to  pardon   them.     They   were   the   men 
who   had   stayed   at   home,   like   Cicero,   from   the 
fields  of  Thapsus  and  Munda,  and  had  pretended 
penitence    and    submission    that    they    might    take 
an   easier   road  to   rid   themselves  of  their  enemy. 
Their   motives   were   the   ambition   of   their   order 
and  personal  hatred  of  Caesar;  but  they  persuaded 
themselves    that    they    were    animated   by    patriot- 
ism, and  as,  in  their  hands,  the  Republic  had  been 
a  mockery  of  liberty,  so  they  aimed  at   restoring 
it  by  a  mock  tyrannicide.  .  .  .  One  man  only  they 
were  able  to  attract   into  cooperation   who  had  a 
reputation    for   honesty,   and    could   be    conceived, 
without    absurdity,    to    be    animated    by    a    disin- 
terested purpose.     Marcus  Brutus  was  the  son   of 
Cato's  sister  Servilia,  the  friend,  and  a  scandal  said 
the  mistress,  of  Caesar.     That  he  was  Caesar's  son 
was   not   too   absurd   for  the   credulity   of   Roman 
drawing-rooms.      Brutus    himself    could    not    have 
believed  in  the  existence  of  such  a  relation,  for  he 
was  deeply  attached  to  his  mother;  and  although, 
under    the    influence    of    his    uncle    Cato,    he    had 
taken   the   Senate's   side   in    the   war,   he   had   ac- 
cepted afterwards  not  pardon  only  from  Caesar,  but 
favors    of    many    kinds,    for    which    he    had    pro- 
fessed, and  probably  felt,  some  real  gratitude.  .  .  . 
Brutus  was  perhaps  the  only  member  of  the  sena- 
torial party  in  whom  Caesar  felt  genuine  confidence. 
His   known    integrity,    and    Cassar's    acknowledged 
regard   for   him,   made   his   accession   to   the   con- 
spiracy   an    object    of    particular    importance.  .  .  . 
Brutus,  once  wrought  upon,  became   with   Cassius 
the  most  ardent   in   the  cause   which  assumed  the 
aspect  to  him  of  a  sacred  duty.    Behind  them  were 
the  crowd  of  senators  of  the  familiar  faction,  and 
others   worse    than   they,   who    had   not    even    the 
excuse    of    having    been    partisans    of    the    beaten 
cause;    men  who   had   fought   at   Caesar's  side   till 
the    war   was    over,    and    believed,    like    Labienus, 
that   to   them   Caesar   owed   his   fortune,  and   that 
he  alone  ought  not  to  reap  the  harvest.  .  .  .  The 
Ides  of  March  drew  near.     Caesar  was  to  set  out 


in  a   few   days  for  Parthia.     Decimus  Brutus  was 
going,  as  governor,  to  the  north  of  Italy,  Lepidus 
to  Gaul,  Marcus  Brutus  to   Macedonia,  and  Tre- 
bonius  to  Asia  Minor,     .\ntony,  Caesar's  colleague 
in  the  consulship,  was  to  remain  in  Italy.     Dola- 
bcUa,   Cicero's  son-in-law,   was  to   be   consul   with 
him   as   soon   as   Caesar   should   have   left   for   the 
East.    The  foreign  appointments  were  all  made  for 
live  years,  and  in  another  week  the  party   would 
be  scattered.     The   time   for  action   had   come,   if 
action  there  was  to  be.  .  .  .  An  important  meeting 
of   the   Senate  had  been   called   for  the   Ides    (the 
iSth)   of  the  month.     The  Pontifices,  it  was  whis- 
pered, intended  to  bring  on  again  ihe  question  of 
the  kingship  before  Caesar's  departure.     The  occa- 
sion would  be  appropriate.    The  Senate-house  itself 
was  a  convenient  scene  of  operations.     The  con- 
spirators met  at  supper  the  evening  before  at  Cas- 
sius's  house.    Cicero,  to  his  regret,  was  not  invited. 
The   plan   was  simple,  and   was  rapidly   arranged. 
Caesar   would  attend   unarmed.     The  senators   not 
in  the  secret  would  be  unarmed  also.     The  party 
who   intended   to   act   were   to   provide   themselves 
with  poniards,  which  could  be  easily  concealed  in 
their  paper  boxes.     So  far  all  was  simple;   but  a 
question  rose  whether  Caesar  only  was  to  be  killed, 
or  whether  Antony  and  Lepidus  were  to  be  dis- 
patched along  with  him.  They  decided  that  Csesar's 
death  would  be  sufficient.  .  .  .  Antony  and  Lepidus 
were  not  to  be  touched.     For  the  rest  the  assas- 
sins had  merely  to  be  in  their  places  in  the  Senate 
in    good    time.     When    Caesar    entered,    Trebonius 
was  to  detain  Antony  in  conversation  at  the  door. 
The   others   were    to   gather   about    Caesar's    chair 
OR  pretence  of  presenting  a  petition,  and  so  could 
make  an  end.     A  gang  of  gladiators  were  to  be 
secreted    in    the    adjoining    theatre    to    be    ready 
should  any  unforeseen  difficulty  present  itself.  .  .  . 
Strange    stories    were    told    in    after   years   of    the 
uneasy  labors  of  the  elements  that  night.  .  .  .  Cal- 
purnia    dreamt    her    husband    was    murdered,    and 
that  she  saw  him  ascending  into  heaven,  and  re- 
ceived   by    the    hand    of    God.      In    the    morning 
(March    15th)    the  sacrifices   were  again   unfavor- 
able.    Caesar  was  restless.     Some  natural  disorder 
affected   his   spirits,   and   his   spirits   were    reacting 
on    his    body.      Contrary    to    his    usual    habit,    he 
gave  way  to  depression.    He  decided,  at  his  wife's 
entreaty,  that  he  would  not  attend  the  Senate  that 
day.     The  house  was  full.     The  conspirators  were 
in    their    places    with    their    daggers    ready.      At- 
tendants came  in  to  remove  Cjesar's  chair.    It  was 
announced  that  he  was  not  coming.     Delay  might 
be   fatal.     They   conjectured   that   he  already  sus- 
pected something.     A  day's  respite,  and  all  might 
be    discovered.      His     familiar    friend    whom    he 
trusted — the  coincidence  is  striking — was  employed 
to    betray    him.     Decimus    Brutus,    whom   it    was 
impossible    for    him    to    distrust,   went    to    entreat 
his  attendance.  .  .  .  Caesar  shook  off  his  uneasiness, 
and  rose  to  go.     As  he  crossed  the  hall  his  statue 
fell   and   shivered    on    the   stones.     Some   servant, 
perhaps,  had  heard  whispers,  and  wished  to  warn 
him.     As  he   still  passed   on,  a  stranger   thrust   a 
scroll  into  his  hand,  and  begged  him  to  read  it  on 
the  spot.     It  contained  a  list  of  the  conspirators, 
with  a  clear  account  of  the  plot.     He  supposed  it 
to  be  a  petition  and  placed  it  carelessly  among  his 
other  papers.     The  fate  of  the  Empire  hung  upon 
a    thread,    but    the    thread    was    not    broken.  .  .  . 
Caesar   entered   and   took   his   seat.      His   presence 
awed   men,   in   spite   of   themselves,   and  the   con- 
spirators   had    determined    to    act    at    once,    lest 
they   should   lose  courage  to   act   at   all.     He  was 
familiar  and  easy  of  access.    They  gathered  round 
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him.  .  .  .  One  had  a  story  to  tell  him;  another 
some  favor  to  ask.  Tullius  Cimber,  whom  he  had 
just  made  governor  of  Bithynia,  then  came  close 
to  him,  with  some  request  which  he  was  unwilling 
to  grant.  Cimber  caught  his  gown,  as  if  in  en- 
treaty, and  dragged  it  from  his  shoulders.  Cas- 
sius,  who  was  standing  behind,  stabbed  him  in 
the  throat.  He  started  up  with  a  cry  and  caught 
Cassius's  arm.  Another  poinard  entered  his 
breast,  giving  a  mortal  wound.  He  looked  round, 
and  seeing  not  one  friendly  face,  but  only  a  ring 
of  daggers  pointing  at  him,  he  drew  his  gown  over 
his  head,  gathered  the  folds  about  him  that  he 
might  fall  decently,  and  sank  down  without  utter- 
ing another  word.  .  .  .  The  Senate  rose  with 
shrieks  and  confusion,  and  rushed  into  the  Forum. 
The  crowd  outside  caught  the  words  that  Caesar 


even  amongst  his  own  countrymen,  and  his  own 
contemporaries,  the  same  verdict  would  have  been 
returned,  had  it  been  collected  upon  the  famous 
principle  of  Themistocles,  that  he  should  be  re- 
puted the  first,  whom  the  greatest  number  of  rival 
voices  had  pronounced  the  second." — T.  De  Quin- 
cey,  The  Ccesars,  ch.  i. — "The  founder  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  was  a  very  great  man.  With  such 
genius  and  such  fortune  it  is  not  surprising  that 
he  should  be  made  an  idol.  In  intellectual  stature 
he  was  at  least  an  inch  higher  than  his  fellows, 
which  is  in  itself  enough  to  confound  all  our  no- 
tions of  right  and  wrong.  He  had  the  advantage 
of  being  a  statesman  before  he  was  a  soldier, 
whereas  Napoleon  was  a  soldier  before  he  was  a 
statesman.  His  ambition  coincided  with  the  neces- 
sity of  the  world,  which  required  to  be  held  to- 
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was  dead,  and  scattered  to  their  houses.  Antony, 
guessing  that  those  who  had  killed  Caesar  would 
not  spare  himself,  hurried  off  into  concealment. 
The  murderers,  bleeding  some  of  them  from 
wounds  which  they  had  given  one  another  in  their 
eagerness,  followed,  crying  that  the  tyrant  was 
dead,  and  that  Rome  was  free;  and  the  body  of 
the  great  Caesar  was  left  alone  in  the  house  where 
a  few  weeks  before  Cicero  told  him  that  he  was 
so  necessary  to  his  country  that  every  senator 
would  die  before  harm  should  reach  him." — J.  A. 
Froude,  Ccesar,  ch.  26. 

B.  C.  44. — Genius  and  character  of  Cxsar. — 
His  rank  among  great  men. — "Was  Caesar,  upon 
the  whole,  the  greatest  of  men?  Dr.  Beattie  once 
observed,  that  if  that  question  were  left  to  be 
collected  from  the  suffrages  already  expressed  in 
books,  and  .scattered  throughout  the  literature  of 
all  nations,  the  scale  would  be  found  to  have  turned 
prodigiously  in  Caesar's  favor,  as  against  any  single 
competitor;  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatsoever,  that 


gether  by  force ;  and,  therefore,  his  Empire  endured 
for  four  hundred,  or,  if  we  include  its  Eastern 
offset,  for  fourteen  hundred  years,  while  that  of 
Napoleon  crumbled  to  pieces  in  four.  But  un- 
scrupulous ambition  was  the  root  of  his  character. 
It  was  necessary,  in  fact,  to  enable  him  to  trample 
down  the  respect  for  legality  which  still  ham- 
pered other  men.  To  connect  him  with  any  prin- 
ciple seems  to  me  impossible.  He  came  forward,  it 
is  true,  as  the  leader  of  what  is  styled  the  demo- 
cratic party,  and  in  that  sense  the  empire  which  he 
founded  may  be  called  democratic.  But  to  the 
gamblers  who  brought  their  fortunes  to  that  vast 
hazard  table,  the  democratic  and  aristocratic 
parties  were  merely  rouge  and  noir.  The  social 
and  political  equity,  the  reign  of  which  we  desire 
to  see,  was,  in  truth,  unknown  to  the  men  of 
Caesar's  time.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  there 
was  an  c'.s.senlial  (iifferencc  of  principle  between 
one  member  of  the  triumvirate  and  another.  The 
great  adventurer  had  begun  by  getting  deeply  into 
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debt,  and  had  thus  in  fact  bound  himself  to  over- 
throw the  republic.  He  fomented  anarchy  to 
prepare  the  way  for  his  dictatorship.  He  shrank 
from  no  accomplice  however  tainted,  not  even 
from  Catiline ;  from  no  act  however  profiiKate  or 
even  cruel.  .  .  .  The  noblest  feature  in  Caesar's 
character  was  his  clemency.  But  we  are  reminded 
that  it  was  ancient,  not  modern  clemency,  when 
wo  find  numbered  amons  the  si^'nal  instances  of 
it  his  having  cut  the  throats  of  the  pirates  before 
he  hanped  them,  and  his  havinR  put  to  death 
without  torture  (simplici  morte  punivit)  a  slave 
suspected  of  conspiring;  against  his  life.  Some  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  speak  of  him  as  the  incarnation 
of  humanity.  But  in  the  whole  history  of  Roman 
conquest  will  you  find  a  more  ruthless  conqueror? 
A  million  of  Gauls  we  are  told  perished  by  the 
sword.  Multitudes  were  sold  into  slavery.  The 
extermination  of  the  Eburones  went  to  the  verge 
even  of  ancient  licence.    The  gallant  Vercingetorix, 


MARK  ANTONY 

who  had  fallen  into  Caesar's  hands  under  circum- 
stances which  would  have  touched  any  but  a  de- 
praved heart,  was  kept  by  him  a  captive  for  six 
years,  and  butchered  in  cold  blood  on  the  day  of 
the  triumph.  The  sentiment  of  humanity  was  then 
undeveloped.  Be  it  so,  but  then  we  must  not  call 
Ccesar  the  incarnation  of  humanity.  Vast  plans 
are  ascribed  to  Caesar  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
it  seems  to  be  thought  that  a  world  of  hopes  for 
humanity  perished  when  he  fell.  But  if  he  had 
lived  and  acted  for  another  century,  what  could 
he  have  done  with  those  moral  and  political  ma- 
terials but  found,  what  he  did  found,  a  military 
and  sensuaUst  empire.  A  multitude  of  projects  are 
attributed  to  him  by  writers,  who,  we  must  re- 
member, are  late,  and  who  make  him  ride  a  fairy 
charger  with  feet  like  the  hands  of  a  man.  Some 
of  these  projects  are  really  great,  such  as  the  codi- 
fication of  the  law,  and  measures  for  the  en- 
couragement of  intellect  and  science;  others  are 
questionable,  such  as  the  restoration  of  commercial 
cities  from  which  commerce  had  departed;  others, 
great  works  to  be  accomplished  by  an  unlimited 
command  of  men  and  money,  are  the  common 
dreams  of  every  Nebuchadnezzar.  .  .  .  Still  Caesar 
was  a  very  great  man,  and  he  played  a  dazzling 
part,  as  all  men  do  who  come  just  at  the  fall  of 
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an  old  system,  when  society  is  as  clay  in  the  hands 
of  the  potter,  and  found  a  new  system  in  its  place; 
while  the  less  dazzling  task  of  making  the  new  sys- 
tem work,  by  probity  and  industry,  and  of  re- 
storing the  shattered  allegiance  of  a  people  to  its 
institutions,  descends  upon  unlaurelled  heads.  But 
that  the  men  of  his  time  were  bound  to  recognise 
in  him  a  Messiah,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  and  that  those  who  opp<jsed 
him  were  Jews  crucifying  their  Messiah  is  an  im- 
pression which  I  venture  to  think  will  in  time  sub- 
side."— Goldwin  Smith,  Last  republicans  of  Rome 
{Macmillan's  Magazine,  Apr.,  i868). — "It  is  a  com- 
mon charge  against  .  .  .  [CssarJ  that  he  destroyed 
the  liberty  of  Rome,  and  thereby  committed  an 
act  of  treason  against  his  country  and  against 
mankind.  But,  looking  at  the  Roman  world  as  it 
appeared  in  the  last  age  of  the  Republic,  we  may 
well  ask  what  was  the  nature  of  the  liberty  de- 
stroyed by  Caesar.  If  liberty  means  an  unbounded 
freedom  for  plunder  and  outrage  it  was  certainly 
enjoyed  in  ample  measure  by  the  narrow  clique  of 
nobles  who  divided  among  themselves  the  spoils 
of  empire.  There  was  a  kind  of  liberty,  too,  in 
the  reign  of  riot  and  bloodshed  which  prevailed 
for  years  in  the  streets  of  the  capital.  But  of  true 
liberty,  whether  in  Italy  or  the  provinces,  we  can 
find  no  trace,  save  in  the  minds  of  a  few  exalted 
thinkers.  The  Senate  had  long  ago  proved  false 
to  its  great  traditions  and  entered  on  a  path  which 
led  straight  to  ruin.  Unless  this  process  had  been 
arrested  the  whole  State  would  have  fallen  to 
pieces,  and  the  best  fruits  of  civilization  would 
have  been  swept  away  in  a  deluge  of  barbarism. 
This  catastrophe  Caesar  averted,  first  by  his  con- 
quest of  Gaul,  which  checked  the  advance  of  the 
Germans,  and  secondly  by  the  establishment  of  a 
new  system  of  government,  which  brought  the 
whole  empire  under  the  control  of  one  supreme 
will.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  fearful  remedy,  involving 
the  sacrifice  of  many  cherished  ideals;  but  as  far 
as  we  can  judge  there  was  no  other  way.  Caesar 
marked  out  the  main  lines  of  the  system  which 
held  together  the  fabric  of  empire  for  nearly  four 
centuries,  and  preserved  those  vital  germs  of  de- 
velopment which,  after  ages  of  darkness,  have 
borne  splendid  fruit  in  the  larger  and  freer  growth 
of  modern  Europe." — H.  L.  Havell,  Republican 
Rome,  pp.  S3I-532. 

Also  in:  W.  E.  Heitland,  Roman  republic,  v.  3, 
PP-  334-4291— T.  Arnold,  History  of  the  later  Ro- 
man commomvealth,  v.  2,  ch.  9. — W.  W.  Fowler, 
Ccesar. — A.  Trollope,  Life  of  Cicero,  v.  2,  ch.  8. 

B.  C.  44.— After  Caesar's  death.— Flight  of  the 
"liberators." — Mark  Antony  in  power. — Arrival 
and  wise  conduct  of  Ccesar's  heir,  the  young 
Octavius. — The  assassins  of  Cssar  were  not  long 
in  discovering  that  Rome  gave  no  applause  to  their 
bloody  deed.  Its  first  effect  was  a  simply  stupefy- 
ing consternation.  The  senators  fled, — the  forum 
and  the  streets  were  nearly  emptied.  When  Brutus  c^ 
attempted  an  harangue  his  hearers  were  few  and 
silent.  In  gloomy  alarm,  he  made  haste,  with  his 
associates,  to  take  refuge  on  the  heights  of  the 
capitol.  During  the  night  which  followed,  a  few 
senators,  who  approved  the  assassination — Cicero 
among  the  number — climbed  the  hill  and  held  coun- 
cil with  them  in  their  place  of  retreat.  The  result 
was  a  second  attempt  made,  on  the  following  day, 
to  rouse  public  feeling  in  their  favor  by  speeches 
in  the  forum.  The  demonstration  was  again  a 
failure,  and  the  "liberators,"  as  they  wished  to  be 
deemed,  returned  with  disappointment  to  the  cap- 
itol. Meantime,  the  surviving  consul,  who  had 
been  Caesar's  colleague  for  the  year,  M.  Antonius — 
known    commonly    as    Mark    Antony — had    acted 
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with  vigor  to  secure  power  in  his  own  hands.    He 
had  taken  possession   of   the   great  treasure   which 
Caesar  left,  and  had  acquired  his  papers.     He  had 
come   to   a   secure   understanding,   moreover,   with 
Lepidus,  Caesar's  master  of  horse,  who   controlled 
a  legion  near  by,  and  who  really  would  have  com- 
manded the  situation,  if  his  energy  and  his  abihties 
had  been  equal  to  it.     Lepidus  marched  his  legion 
into  the  city,  and  its  presence  preserved  order.    Yet, 
with  all  the  advantage  in  their  favor,  neither  An- 
tony nor  Lepidus  took  any   bold  attitude  against 
Caesar's  murderers.     On  the  contrary,  Antony  lis- 
tened to  propositions  from  them  and  consented,  as 
consul,  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  for  delibera- 
tion on  their  act.     At  that  meeting  he  even  advo- 
cated what  might   be  called  a  decree  of  obHvion, 
so   far  as  concerned   the  striking  down  of   Caesar, 
and  a  confirmation  of  all  the  acts  executed  and  un- 
executed,   of   the   late   imperator.     These   had   in- 
cluded the  recent  appointment  of   Brutus,   Cassius 
and  other  leaders  among  the  assassins  to  high  pro- 
consular  commands   in    the   provinces.     Of   course 
the  proposed  measure  was  acceptable  to  them  and 
their  friends,  while  Antony,  having  Caesar's  papers 
in  his  possession,  expected  to  gain  everything  from 
it.      Under    cover    of    the    blank    confirmation    of 
Caesar's  acts,  he  found  in  Caesar's  papers  a  ground 
of  authority  for  whatever  he  willed  to  do,  and  was 
accused  of  forging  without  limit  where  the  genuine 
documents  failed  him.     At  the  same  time,  taking 
advantage   of   the   opportunity   that   was   given   to 
him  by  a  public  funeral  decreed  to  Csesar,  he  de- 
livered   an    artful    oration,    which    infuriated    the 
people  and  drove  the  bloodstained  "liberators"  in 
terror  from  the  city.     But  in  many  ways  Antony 
weakened    the    strong    position    which    his    skilful 
combinations    had    won    for    him.      In    his    undis- 
guised selfishness  he  secured  no  friends  of  his  own; 
he  alienated  the  friends  of  Caesar  by  his  calm  in- 
difference to  the  crime  of  the  assassins  of  Caesar, 
while   he   harvested    for   himself   the   fruits   of   it; 
above  all,  he  offended  and  insulted  the  people  by 
his  impudent  appropriation  of  Caesar's  vast  hoard  of 
wealth.     The  will  of  the  slain  imperator  had  been 
read,  and  it   was  known   that  he  had  bequeathed 
three  hundred  sesterces — nearly  £3  sterling,  or  $15 
— to  every  citizen  of  Rome.    The  heir  named  to  the 
greater    part    of    the    estate    was    Caesar's   favorite 
grand-nephew     (grandson    of    his    younger    sister, 
Julia)  Caius  Octavius,  who  became,  by  the  terms  of 
the  will,  his  adopted  son,  and  who  was  henceforth 
to  bear  the  name  Caius  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus. 
The  young  heir,  then  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  was 
at  ApoUonia,  in  Illyria,  at  the  quarters  of  a  con- 
siderable force  which   Caesar  had  assembled  there. 
With  wonderful  coolness  and  prudence  for  his  age, 
he  declined  proposals  to   lead  the  army  to  Rome, 
for   the  assertion   of   his   rights,   but   went   quietly 
thither    with    a    few    friends,    feeling    the    public 
pulse  as  he  journeyed.    At  Rome  he  demanded  from 
Antony  the  moneys  which  Caesar  had  left,  but  the 
profligate  and  reckless  consul  had  spent  them  and 
would   give   no   account.     By   great   exertions  Oc- 
tavius raised  sufficient  means  on  his  own  account 
to  pay  Caesar's  legacy  to  the  Roman  citizens,  and 
thereby    he   consolidated   a   popular   feeling   in   his 
own  favor,  against  Antony,  which  placed  him,  at 
once,  in  important  rivalry  with  the  latter.     It  en- 
abled him  presently  to  share  the  possession  of  power 
with  Antony  and  Lepidus,  in  the  second  triumvir- 
ate,   and,    finally,    to    seize    the    whole    sovereignty 
which  Cffsar  intended  to  bequeath  to  him. — Based 
on  C.  Merivale,  History  oj  the  Romans,  ch.  23-24. 
Also  in:     G.   Long,  Decline  oj  the   Roman  re- 
public, V.  s,  ch.  34. 
B.  C.  44-42. — Destruction  of  the  "liberators." — 


Combination  of  Antony,  Octavius  and  Lepidus. 
— Second   triumvirate. — Mark    Antony's    arrange- 
ment of  peace  with  the  murderers  of  Cassar,  on  the 
basis  of  a  confirmation  in  the  Senate  of  all  Caesar's 
acts,   gave   to   Marcus   Brutus   the   government   of 
Macedonia,   to   Decimus  Brutus   that   of   Cisalpine 
Gaul,  and  to  Cassius  that  of  Syria,  since  Caesar  had 
already   named   them    to   those   several   commands 
before  they  slew  him.     But  Antony  succeeded  ere 
long  in  procuring  decrees  from  the  Senate,  trans- 
ferring  Macedonia    to    his   brother,   and   Syria   to 
Dolabella.    A  Uttle  later  he  obtained  a  vote  of  the 
people  giving  Cisalpine  Gaul  to  himself,  and  can- 
celling  the   commission    of   Decimus   Brutus.     His 
consular  term  was  now  near  its  expiration  and  he 
had  no  intention   to  surrender  the  power  he  had 
enjoyed.    An  army  in  northern  Italy  would  afford 
the  support  which  his  plans  required.     But,  before 
those  plans  were  ripe,  his  position  had  grown  ex- 
ceedingly  precarious.     The   senate  and  the   people 
were  alike   unfriendly  to   him,  and   alike  disposed 
to    advance    Octavius    in    opposition.      The    latter, 
without  office  or  commission,  had  already,  in  the 
lawless  manner  of  the  time,  by  virtue  of  the  en- 
couragement  given   to   him,   collected  an   army   of 
several  legions  under  his  personal  banner.    Decimus 
Brutus    refused    to    surrender    the    government    of 
Gaul,  and  was  supported  by  the  best  wishes  of  the 
Senate   in   defying   Antony   to   wrest   it   from  him. 
The   latter   now    faced   the   situation   boldly,   and, 
although   two    legions   brought   from   Epirus   went 
over   to   Octavius,   he   collected   a   strong   force   at 
Ariminum,  marched  into  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  block- 
aded Decimus  Brutus  in  Mutina  (modern  Modena). 
Meantime,   new   consuls,   Hirtius   and   Pansa,   had 
taken  office  at  Rome,  and  the  Senate,  led  by  Cicero, 
had  declared  its  hostility  to  Antony.    Octavius  was 
called  upon  to  join  the  new  consuls  with  his  army, 
in  proceeding  against  the  late  consul — now  treated 
as    a    public    enemy,    though    not    so    pronounced. 
He   did  so,  and  two   battles  were  fought,  on   the 
15th   of  April,   B.C.  43,  at   Forum   Gallorum,  and 
on  the  27th  of  the  same  month  under  the  walls  of 
Mutina,  which  forced  Antony  to  retreat,  but  which 
cost  Rome  the  lives  of  both  her  consuls.     Antony 
retired  across  the  Alps  and  joined  his  old   friend 
Lepidus  in  Transalpine  Gaul.    Octavius  declined  to 
follow.     Instead   of   doing   so,   he   sent   a   military 
deputation  to  Rome  to  demand  the  consulship,  and 
quickly   followed  it   with  his  army   when   the  de- 
mand had  been  refused.    The  demonstration  proved 
persuasive,    and   he    was   elected    consul,    with    his 
half-brother  for  colleague.     His  next  business  was 
to   come   to   terms   with   Antony   and   Lepidus,   as 
against  the  "liberators"  and  their  friends.     A  con- 
ference was  arranged,  and  the  three  new  masters 
of   Rome   met   in   October,   B.C.  43,  on   an   island 
near  Bononia  (modern  Bologna),  constituting  them- 
selves   a    commission    of    three — a    triumvirate — to 
settle    the    affairs    of    the    commonwealth.      They 
framed  a  formal  contract  of  five  years'  duration; 
divided  the  powers  of  government  between  them- 
selves;  named  officials  for  the  subordinate  places; 
and — most   serious   proceeding    of   all — prepared   a 
proscription  list,  as  Sulla  had  done,  of  enemies  to 
be  put  out  of  the  way.     It  was  an  appalling  list 
of  300  senators  (the  immortal  Cicero  at  their  head) 
and  2,000  knights.    When  the  work  of  massacre  in 
Rome  and  Italy  had  been  done,  and  when  the  ter- 
rified  Senate   had    legalized    the   self-assumed    title 
and  authority  of  the  triumvirs,  the.se  turned  their 
attention  fo  the  East,  where  M.  Brutus  and  Cassius 
had     established     and     maintained     themselves     in 
power.     Decimus   Brutus   was   already   slain,  after 
desertion   by   his  army   and   capture   in   attempted 
flight.    In  the  summer  of  the  year  42  B.  C,  Antony 
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led  a  division  of  the  joint  army  of  the  triumvirate 
across  the  sea  and  throu^jh  Macedonia,  followed 
soon  after  by  Octavius  with  additional  forces. 
They  were  met  at  Philippi,  and  there,  in  two 
great  battles,  fought  with  an  interval  of  twenty 
days  between,  the  republic  of  Rome  was  finally 
done  to  death.  The  battle  of  Philippi,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  Roman  writers,  was  the  most  mem- 
orable conflict  in  their  military  annals.  The  num- 
bers engaged  on  either  side  far  exceed  all  former 
experience.  Eighty  thousand  legionaries  alone 
were  counted  on  the  one  side,  and  perhaps  120,000 
on  the  other — at  least  three  times  as  many  as  fought 
at  Pharsalia.  Both  Cassius  and  Brutus  died  by 
their  own  hands.  There  was  no  more  opposition 
to  the  triumvirs,  except  from  Sextus  Pompeius,  last 
survivor  of  the  family  of  the  great  Pompcy,  who 
had  created  for  himself  at  sea  a  little  half-piratical 
realm,  and  who  forced  the  three  to  recognize  him 
for  a  time  as  a  fourth  power  in  the  Roman  world. 
But  he.  too,  perished,  .^s  B.  C.  For  seven  years, 
from  42  B.  C.  to  36  B.  C.,  Antony  ruled  the  East, 
Octavius  the  West,  and  Lepidus  reigned  in  Africa. 
— Based  on  C.  Merivale,  History  of  the  Romans, 
ch.  24-28. 

Also  in:  C.  Merivale,  Fall  of  the  Roman  repub- 
lic, ch.  15. 

B.  C.  43. — Importance  of  Lyons  in  Gaul.  See 
Lyons:    Under   the   Romans. 

B.  C.  43-A.  D.  14. — Chief  characteristics  of 
Augustan  age. — Literary  circles.  See  Latin  lit- 
erature:  B.C.  43-.\.  D.  14. 

B.  C.  40. — Peace  of  Brundisium.     See  Brundi- 

SIUM. 

B.  C.  37. — Siege  and  occupation  of  Jerusalem. 
See  Jews:    B.C.  40-A.  D.  44. 

B.C.  36-26. — Conquests  in  Spain.  See  Spain: 
B.C.  31-A.  D.  180. 

B.  C.  34. — Founding  of  province  of  Dalmatia. 
See  Dalmatia:  B.C.  ist  century-A.  D.  6th  cen- 
tury. 

B.  C.  31. — Victory  of  Octavius  at  Actium. — 
Rise  of  the  empire. — The  battles  of  Philippi,  which 
delivered  the  whole  Roman  world  to  Antony,  Oc- 
tavius and  Lepidus  (the  triumvirs),  were  fought  in 
the  summer  of  42  B.  C.  The  battle  of  Actium, 
which  made  Octavius — soon  to  be  named  Augustus 
— the  single  master  of  a  now  fully  founded  Em- 
pire, was  fought  on  the  2d  of  Sept.,  B.C.  31.  In 
the  interval  of  eleven  years,  Octavius,  governing 
Rome,  Italy,  and  the  provinces  of  the  West,  had 
steadily  consolidated  and  increased  his  power, 
gaining  the  confidence,  the  favor  and  the  fear  of 
his  subject  people.  Antony,  oppressing  the  East, 
had  consumed  his  energies  and  his  time  in  dalliance 
with  Cleopatra,  and  had  made  himself  the  object 
of  hatred  and  contempt.  Lepidus,  who  had  Africa 
for  his  dominion  to  begin  wath,  had  measured 
swords  with  Octavius  and  had  been  summarily  de- 
posed, in  the  year  36  B.C.  It  was  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  time  as  to  when  Antony,  in  his  turn, 
should  make  room  for  the  coming  monarch.  Al- 
ready, in  the  year  after  Philippi,  the  two  sovereign- 
partners  had  been  at  the  verge  of  war.  Antony's 
brother  and  his  wife,  Fulvia,  had  raised  a  revolt 
in  Italy  against  Octavius,  and  it  had  been  crushed 
at  Perusia  (Perugia),  before  Antony  could  rouse 
himself  to  make  a  movement  in  support  of  it.  He 
did  make  a  formidable  demonstration  at  last ;  but 
the  soldiers  of  the  two  rivals  compelled  them  on 
that  occasion  to  patch  up  a  new  peace,  which  was 
accomplished  by  a  treaty  negotiated  at  Brundisium 
and  sealed  by  the  marriage  of  Antony  to  Octavia, 
sister  of  Octavius.  This  peace  was  maintained  for 
ten  years,  while  the  jealousies  and  animosities  of  the 
two    potentates    grew    steadily    more    bitter.      It 


came  to  an  end  when  Octavius  felt  strong  enough 
to  defy  the  sujjcrior  resources,  in  money,  men  and 
ships,  which  Antony  held  at  his  command.  The 
preparations  then  made  on  both  sides  for  the  great 
struggle  were  stupendous  and  consumed  a  year. 
It  was  by  the  determination  of  Antony  that  the 
war  assumed  chiefly  a  naval  character;  but  Oc- 
tavius, not  Antony,  forced  the  sea-fight  when  it 
came.  His  smaller  squadrons  sought  and  attacked 
the  swarming  fleets  of  Egypt  and  .\sia,  in  the 
Ambracian  gulf,  where  they  had  been  assembled. 
The  great  battle  was  fought  at  the  inlet  of  the 
gulf,  off  the  point,  or  "acte,"  of  a  tongue  of  land, 
projecting  from  the  shores  of  Acarnania,  on  which 
stood  a  temple  to  Apollo,  called  the  Actium.  Hence 
the  name  of  the  battle.  The  cowardly  flight  of 
Cleopatra,  followed  by  Antony,  ended  the  conflict 
quickly,  and  the  Antonian  fleet  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed. The  deserted  army,  on  shore,  which  had 
idly  watched  the  sea-fight,  threw  down  its  irms, 
when  the  flight  of  Antonius  was  known.  Before 
Octavius  pursued  his  enemy  into  Egypt  and  to  a 
despairing  death,  he  had  other  work  to  do,  which 
occupied  him  for  nearly  a  year.  But  he  was 
already  sure  of  the  sole  sovereignty  that  he  claimed. 
The  date  of  the  battle  of  Actium  has  been  for- 
mally recorded  by  historians  as  signalizing  the  ter- 
mination of  the  republic  and  the  commencement  of 
the  Roman  monarchy. — Based  on  C.  Merivale, 
History  of  the  Romans,  ch.  28. 
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EMPIRE 

B.  C.  31-A.  D.  14.— Settlement  of  the  empire 
by  the  second  Csesar,  Octavius,  called  Augustus. 
— His  organization  of  government. — "The  last 
century  of  the  Republic  w-as  marked  by  extreme 
disorder.  Upon  the  general  unrest  and  excitement 
of  Rome's  conquests  and  struggles  in  three  con- 
tinents followed  hard  the  insecurity  and  uneasiness 
bred  by  civil  troubles  and  sedition.  Most  disas- 
trous to  Rome  were  the  destruction  and  hatred  that 
remained  as  the  evil  legacies  from  the  civil  wars. 
They  subverted  agriculture,  and  exhausted  Italy; 
they  rendered  property  insecure  through  the  con- 
fiscations to  which  the  defeated  partisans  were 
subjected;  they  entailed  enormous  private  losses, 
and  endangered  the  city's  food  supply.  The  in- 
evitable remedy  was  at  hand.  Caius  Gracchus  was 
the  forerunner  of  Caesar  in  discerning  that  new 
fields  must  be  opened  for  Italians, — really  the  be- 
ginning of  Europe.  Pompey's  success  against  the 
pirates,  Julius  Caesar's  extinction  of  company  plun- 
dering, his  energetic  measures  and  effective  control 
of  Rome,  served  to  pave  the  way  for  the  assump- 
tion of  power  by  Augustus.  To  maintain  order, 
to  establish  security,  to  prevent  extortion,  to  foster 
measures  of  reform,  a  strong  hand  was  demanded 
at  this  juncture;  and  as  an  economic  and  moral 
necessity,  for  Rome  and  the  provinces  alike,  the 
Empire  was  established."- — E.  H.  Oliver,  Roman 
economic  conditions  to  close  of  republic,  p.  ig6. — 
"Octavian,  not  less  than  Caesar,  represented  at 
bottom  the  triumph  of  the  popular  party,  of  the 
democracy  over  the  aristocracy,  of  the  Comitia 
over  the  Senate.  In  that  struggle  of  centuries  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  magistrates,  which 
really  is  nothing   less  than   the  constitutional  his- 
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tory  of  Rome,  the  magistrates  had  at  last  got  the 
best  of  it.  They  had  done  so  by  making  the 
provinces  their  basis,  and  the  Comitia  their  tool. 
.  .  .  The  Comitia  was  the  paid  and  servile  tool  of 
any  unscrupulous  demagogue  or  ambitious  soldier 
who  wanted  to  make  his  way  faster  than  the 
Senate  would  let  him,  or  in  spite  of  it.  It  was 
perfectly  corrupt.  ...  In  fact  it  was  too  much 
of  an  outrage  and  a  farce  to  last.  None  of  the 
successful  generals  and  politicians  w-ho  received 
extraordinary  powers  from  the  sovereign  authority 
regarded  it  as  anything  but  a  useful  tool.  They 
had  no  idea  whatever  of  accepting  it  as  master. 
In  that  respect  there  was  no  difference  between 
Julius  Caesar  and  Octavian.  The  difference  be- 
tween them  was  that  the  former  was  apparently 
content  not  merely  to  rise  to  empire  by  its  means 
but,  even  after  he  had  so  risen,  to  make  its  vote 
the  source  and  sanction  of  his  sovereign  power; 
while  the  latter,  to  whom  the  revolutionary  tem- 
per was  thoroughly  alien,  though  he  himself  was 
a  child  of  the  revolution,  had  nothing  more  at 
heart  than  to  kick  over  the  ladder  by  which  he 
had  mounted,  and  to  rehabilitate  the  Senate.  Oc- 
tavian was  not  the  first  revolutionary  leader,  and 
he  will  not  be  the  last,  whose  success  has  been  at 
once  signalised  by  a  close  understanding  and  alli- 
ance with  the  conservative  forces  which  he  had 
overcome.  (The  Triumvirate  had  made  itself  ex- 
cessively odious,  and  it  was  Octavian's  game  to 
clear  himself  as  far  as  possible  of  any  responsi- 
bility for  its  proceedings,  and  to  throw  all  the 
odium  upon  his  former  colleagues. '  Accordingly  he 
declared  invalid  all  its  acts  .  .  .  and  undid  all  its 
illegalities  and  iniquities.  Foremost  among  the 
violations  of  law  and  right  which  Octavian  thus 
repudiated  and  condemned  was  the  appointment  of 
magistrates,  often  for  j^ears  in  advance,  at  the 
Triumvirs'  mere  will  and  pleasure.  In  B.  C.  28 
Octavian  conceived  himself  as  resigning  this  and 
other  unconstitutional  powers,  and  did  in  fact 
actually  resign  them.  ...  It  is  true  he  held  greater 
powers  at  his  death  than  he  had  held  forty  years 
before,  but  that  was  owing  far  less  to  a  steadily 
pursued  design  of  sinister  and  hypocritical  en- 
croachment, which  has  been  ascribed  to  him,  but  on 
insufficient  evidence,  than  to  the  proved  incom- 
petence and  unwillingness  of  the  Senate  to  bear 
its  due  share  in  the  partnership  of  power  On 
January  13,  B.C.  27,  Octavian  formally  resigned 
the  arbitrary  powers  of  the  Triumvirate  and  're- 
stored the  Republic'  That  is  to  say,  he  declared 
before  the  assembled  Senate  that  he  gave  back  the 
provinces  and  armies  to  the  Senate  and  Roman 
people!^  The  Senate  replied  by  pretending  to  take 
the  restitution  seriously,  and  by  awarding  him,  on 
the  motion!  of  Munatius  Plancus,  the  semi-sacred 
name  of  Augustus  in  return.  But  it  nevertheless 
begged  him  to  resume  them  both,  and  Augustus 
finally  yielded  so  far  as  to  take  half  the  provinces, 
leaving  the  rest  to  be  administered  by  the  Senate. 
The  avowed  principle  of  division  was  that  the 
Senate  should  have  the  older  and  settled,  and  there- 
fore of  course  richer  provinces,  where  there  was 
little  or  no  need  of  military  force,  while  Augustus 
should  take  upon  himself  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day  in  defending  and  administering  the  more 
recent  and  more  backward  provinces,  and  those 
whose  frontiers  were  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire. 
This  plausible  arrangement  appeared  to  give  the 
Senate  the  lion's  share;  in  reality  it  put  the  entire 
military  power  in  the  hands  of  Augustus.  The 
defence  of  the  Rhine,  of  the  Euphrates,  and,  later, 
of  the  Danube,  was  the  Emperor's  exclusive  busi- 
ness. New  conquests  acquired  after  B.C.  27  went 
in  all  cases  to  the  Emperor,  and  such  provinces 


could  not  but  be  of  the  same  character.  The 
Imperial  provinces  therefore  required  the  constant 
presence  of  troops;  for  instance  along  the  Rhine 
frontier,  which  was  in  the  Emperor's  hands  for 
its  whole  length,  were  stationed  not  less  than 
80,000  men.  In  other  words  the  Emperor's  prov- 
inces carried  with  them  the  commandership-in- 
chief  and  the  exclusive  military  power.  The  pos- 
session of  the  tribunician  power  thus  became  the 
clearest  and  most  expressive  mark  of  sovereignty, 
and  the  one  which  Augustus  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessors were  the  most  inclined  to  favour.  The  title 
carried  no  invidious  associations  with  It,  and  was 
yet  unique  and  paramount.  Augustus  accordingly 
made  it  not  only  the  highest  title  of  the  reigning 
Emperor,  but  the  symbol  of  the  succession.  He 
himself  tacitly  named  his  successor,  and  Tiberius 
followed  his  example,  by  obtaining  from  the  Senate 
the  tribunician  power  for  the  person  of  his  choice. 


AUGUSTUS 

(From  statue  in  the  Vatican  Museum,  Rome) 

...  In  this  picture  of  the  Emperor's  constitutional 
position  certain  general  powers,  which  it  is  not  al- 
ways easy  to  refer  to  a  precise  origin,  must  find 
their  place  side  by  side  with  the  proconsular  im- 
perium  and  the  tribunician  power.  To  begin  with, 
the  decision  as  to  war  or  peace  lay  exclusively  with 
him,  and  he  alone  had  the  right  to  make  treaties 
with  independent  or  nominally  independent  states. 
...  In  the  next  place  the  P'mperor  had  a  certain 
influence,  direct  and  indirect,  on  legislation.  .  .  . 
The  Emperor  alone  founded  colonies,  changed  the 
status  of  a  town — for  instance  from  Latin  to  Ro- 
man, or  from  municipium  to  colony, — gave  a  new 
community  its  statutes,  and  bestowed  the  franchise 
upon  individuals.  ...  To  interpret  law  is  almost 
the  same  thing  as  to  make  it,  and  no  despotic 
power  is  really  despotic  which  does  not  effectually 
control  its  administration.  Under  the  Augustan 
system  the  Emperor  administered  the  law,  and 
the  first  step  was  taken  towards  making  its  in- 
terpretation an  exclusive  imperial  privilege  when 
Augustus  confined  the  right  of  giving  solutions  of 
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points  of  law  to  jurists  of  liis  choice.  ,  .  ,  This 
monopolizing  of  tlie  letial  interprclatioii  was,  how- 
ever, the  work  of  centuries,  and  under  Augustus 
only  the  mere  bet^innin^s  of  it  are  visible.  The 
Emperor's  titles  and  personal  insif^nia  corresponded 
pretty  accurately  to  this  conception  of  him  as 
first  citizen  and  new  high  official.  He  never  as- 
sumed the  dangerous  and  to  a  Roman  ear  ac- 
cursed, name  of  king.  The  title  of  Dictator  was 
avoided  by  Augustus  with  equal  strictness,  and  of 
the  early  Emperors  no  one  but  Caligula  and  Do- 
mitian  suffered  himself  to  be  addressed  as  'Dom- 
inus.'  'Imperator,'  'Princeps,'  and  'Augustus,'  were 
on  the  other  hand  recognised  titles  of  the  new  great 
personage,  and  where  we  speak  loosely  of  the 
'reign'  of  a  Tiberius  or  a  Claudius  a  Roman  would 
have  spoken  of  the  'principate.'  The  title  of  Im- 
perator  was  not  new.  Under  the  Republic  a  suc- 
cessful general  might  be  acclaimed  as  'Imperator' 
on  the  tield  of  battle,  and  this  might  happen  more 
Ithan  once.  .  .  .  But  the  peculiarity  of  the  Empire 
jwas  that  the  title  now  came  first,  and  was  in  fact 
jmade  part  of  the  proper  name.  It  took  the  place 
of  the  reigning  Emperor's  praenomen.  .  .  .  But  as 
the  praenomen  the  title  of  Imperator  was  always 
distinctly  and  exclusively  Imperial.  The  title 
indicating  supreme  military  power  was  thus  abso- 
lutely identified  with  the  person  of  the  Emperor, 
and  the  popular  mind  became  accustomed  to  re- 
gard its  'commander-in-chief  as  necessarily  its 
master.  .  .  .  [The  title  of]  'princeps,'  [was]  the 
favourite  title  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  in- 
deed of  all  Emperors  who  were  anxious  to  follow 
closely  the  lines  of  the  Augustan  constitution.  .  .  . 
There  was  nothing  invidious  about  the  title,  which 
only  conveyed  a  vague  suggestion  of  priority — ■ 
much  as  we  might  say  'First  Citizen' — and  which 
had  been  applied  to  exceptionally  distinguished 
personages  even  under  the  Republic.  .  .  .  For  this 
purpose  the  honorary  appellation  of  Augustus  which 
had  been  voted  by  the  Senate  to  Octavian  on  his 
'restitution  of  the  Republic'  in  B.C.  27  was  ad- 
mirably fitted.  It  had  about  it  the  same  semi- 
divine  character  as  attached  to  that  appellation  of 
'Divi  Filius'  which  Augustus,  while  repudiating 
the  title  of  'Divius,'  was  not  unwilling  to  accept. 
As  Dio  puts  it,  the  name  implies  that  he  was 
'something  more  than  human.'  Tiberius,  who 
was  a  plain  man  of  business  with  a  dislike  to  such 
pretensions,  avoided  the  title  except  in  his  com- 
munications with  potentates,  but  for  that  purpose 
it  was  essential,  and  even  Tiberius  is  always 
'Augustus"  on  coins  and  inscriptions.  What  with 
its  old,  semi-sacred  associations,  and  what  with  the 
new  associations  imported  into  it  by  the  world- 
wide power  of  the  Emperors  who  bore  it,  the  name 
obtained  an  extraordinary  weight  and  majesty,  far 
outshining  that  of  King.  The  later  Emperors 
might  have  called  themselves  Kings  or  anything 
else  they  pleased;  the  dagger  of  a  Brutus  was  then 
no  longer  to  be  dreaded;  but  they  had  plenty  of 
kings  among  their  vassals,  and  there  was  no  temp- 
tation to  exchange  the  unique  title  of  Augustus  for 
anything  so  common  and  so  cheap. 

"It  would  be  a  mistake  for  a  moment  to  imagine 
that  the  artificiality  of  Augustus'  system  and  the 
disguises  in  which  he  wrapped  it  did  not  have 
very  great  and  important  consequences.  For  in- 
stance, the  Emperor,  being  in  theory  no  King,  but 
an  official  and  a  citizen,  could  not  have  a  court. 
His  house  and  household  were  not  at  first  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  any  other  rich  and  power- 
ful Roman  noble  otherwise  than  by  their  excep- 
tional scale.  No  free-born  Roman  citizen  could 
take  service  with  another  citizen.  The  Emperor 
was  thus  thrown  back  upon  slaves  and  freedmen, 


iliuliy  Orientals,  lor  I  he  discharge  of  all  his  pri- 
vate business,  and  he  had  his  own  reasons  for 
at(|uieMing  in  that  arrangement,  indeed  for  rather 
liking  it  than  otherwi.-^e.  The  tireek  freedmen  who 
did  most  ol  the  work  were  presumably  devoted  to 
his  interests;  their  acquirements  and  intelligence 
were  of  a  higher  level  than  could  readily  be 
found  elsewhere,  and  if  they  went  wrong  it  was  a 
great  convenience  that  they  could  be  quickly  and 
summarily  punished.  The  worst  of  it  was  that 
the  Emperor's  private  business  was  in  reality  pub- 
lic business  of  the  highest  moment.  For  this  pesti- 
lent confusion  between  the  Emperor's  affairs  and 
the  State  affairs,  between  the  Emperor's  property 
and  State  property,  Augustus  was  in  the  main 
responsible.  It  is  no  doubt  the  fact  that  an 
official  class  in  the  modern  sense  did  not  exist  at 
Rome  in  his  time,  and  had  to  be  built  up  by  suc- 
cessive Emperors.  But  by  his  refusal  to  acknowl- 
edge the  realities  of  things,  and  to  give  the  Em- 
peror a  name  and  a  status  which  should  clearly 
part  him  off  as  different  in  kind  from  other  citi- 
zens and  other  magistrates,  Augustus  delayed  that 
process  and  gave  the  Empire  a  bad  start.  The 
monstrous  anomaly  of  the  'Freedmen-government' 
which  we  shall  find  fully  developed  under  Claudius, 
must  in  equity  be  traced  back  to  him.  According 
to  the  theory  of  Augustus  the  Emperor's  servants 
w-ere  ordinary  servants  and  his  clerks  were  ordi- 
nary clerks.  But  when  a  man  is  master  of  half 
the  world,  his  servants  cannot  but  be  great  per- 
sonages, and  the  clerks  who  transact  his  business 
cannot  but  be  Ministers.  The  Emperor's  three 
chief  secretaries  had  the  income  of  millionaires  and 
the  influence  of  chancellors,  while  all  the  time  their 
legal  status  was  below  that  of  a  freeborn  Roman 
beggar.  The  conduct  of  State  business  was  not, 
however,  completely  engrossed  by  these  low-born 
Orientals.  Over  against  them  stood  the  rich,  ultra- 
Roman,  and,  as  a  rule,  high-born  Senators,  who 
had  a  traditional  claim  to  public  employment,  and 
who  formed  the  nearest  approach  to  a  trained 
ofticial  class  that  Rome  possessed.  Augustus  left 
a  great  deal  in  their  hands,  partly  because  he  him- 
self was  a  conservative  and  aristocrat  at  heart, 
and  therefore  disposed  to  favour  them;  partly  be- 
cause the  men  of  rank  and  capacity  needed  for 
great  public  positions  were  not  elsewhere  to  be 
had.  He  could  employ  a  freedman  as  his  private 
secretary,  and  in  fact  could  not  employ  anybody 
else;  but  he  could  not  make  freedmen  judges  at 
Rome  or  governors  of  provinces.  For  such  public 
business,  as  distinguished  from  the  nominally  pri- 
vate business  of  the  Emperor,  only  senators  were 
qualified  alike  by  the  prestige  of  rank  and  by  an 
ingrained  familiarity  with  State  affairs.  Not  only 
the  provinces  of  the  Senate  but  those  of  the  Em- 
peror as  well,  were  governed  by  Senators,  and  if 
we  are  asked  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  Dyarchy, 
or  division  of  sovereignty  between  Senate  and  Em- 
peror, under  the  rule  of  Augustus  and  his  immedi- 
ate successors,  it  must  be  on  the  ground  of  the 
official  positions  monopolised  by  individual  sena- 
tors rather  than  on  that  of  the  powers  possessed 
by  the  Senate  as  a  whole." — W.  L.  Arnold,  Studies 
of  Roman  imperialism,  pp.  14-16,  19-21,  23-24,  33- 
37,  46-40,  51-53. — "Augustus,  moved  by  Caesar's 
apparent  failure  to  gain  recognition  of  his  regal 
position,  and  also  by  dread  of  the  enormous  bur- 
dens of  sole  responsibility,  refused  to  accept  abso- 
lute power.  Assuming  the  position  of  foremost 
citizen  and  of  commander  of  the  armies  of  the 
frontier,  he  reinstated  the  old  governmental  ma- 
chinery of  the  republic  over  Italy  and  the  pacified 
provinces,  and  thus  created  what  Mommsen  has 
well  called  a  dyarchy.    This  was,  to  be  sure,  not  a 
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restoration  of  the  ancestral  constitution,  as  Augus- 
tus chose  to  assume,  but  it  made  possible  and,  in 
fact,  encouraged  the  pursuit  of  a  foreign  policy 
which  resembled  that  of  the  conservative  senate 
rather  than  that  of  Caesar.  The  emperor  indeed 
consulted  the  senate  freely  regarding  foreign  affairs 
and  often  adopted  the  practices  of  the  old  aristoc- 
racy if  only  for  the  sake  of  gaining  the  senate's 
adherence  and  good  will.  Senalpnal  influence,  as 
in  days  past,  told  strongly  in  favor  of  peace, 
especially  since  the  aristocracy  could  no  longer 
hope  for  a  share  in  the  military  glories  following  a 
progressive  program.  Opposed  to  this  conservatism 
there  seems  to  have  existed  a  more  or  less  strong 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  populace  for  spectacu- 
lar deeds  and  aggressive  wars, — if  we  may  believe 
Horace  and  his  poet  friends.  We  need  not  go  so 
far  as  to  suppose  that  in  the  ode  'Caelo  tonantem' 
Horace  acted  as  the  spokesman  of  the  jingoes  in 
goading  the  reluctant  emperor  into  a  militaristic 
policy,  nor,  on  the  other  :^and,  that  in  'Justum  et 
tenacem'  he  attempted  to  explain  to  the  populace 
why  their  chief  had  forsaken  Caesar's  program  in 
favor  of  the  senators.'  The  former  course  Horace 
would  hardly  have  had  the  presumption  to  follow; 
the  latter  he  could  scarcely  have  undertaken  while 
so  far  removed  from  the  secret  councils  of  the 
state.  However,  his  glowing  prophecies  of  immi- 
nent conquests  in  Britain  and  Persia,  of  promised 
triumphs  over  the  Medes,  Indians,  and  Chinese, 
surely  mirror  a  popular  expectation  of  his  day 
that  Augustus,  like  Caesar  and  Alexander,  would 
naturally  wish  to  gain  military  glory.  These  ex- 
pectations did  not  necessarily  emanate  from  any 
deep-seated  desires.  Obviously,  the  people  of  the 
city  liked  successful  foreign  wars  in  a  general  way. 
As  a  rule,  they  were  not  levied  for  service  unless 
they  wished,  while  they  always  shared  in  the 
games  and  donations  after  a  victory.  Yet  it  would 
be  attributing  too  much  brutality  even  to  the  Ro- 
man mob  to  suppose  that  considerations  of  this 
nature  could  keep  it  in  a  state  of  chauvinism.  Per- 
haps the  phrases  caught  up  and  passed  on  by 
Horace  were,  in  the  main,  the  thoughtless  expres- 
sions of  a  hero-worshiping  people  who  had  fallen 
into  the  habit  since  Caesar's  day  of  expecting 
success  in  arms.  Poets,  like  the  rabble,  found  mili- 
tary victories  easy  to  estimate  and  praise.  In  his 
pubHc  utterances  Augustus  accepted  the  popular 
point  of  view  and  freely  enlarged  upon  the  list 
of  his  victories.  He  was  alv%ays  careful,  however, 
to  insist  that  he  had  never  been  the  aggressor — 
'nulli  genti  bello  per  iniuriam  inlato.'  We  cannot 
now  tell  whether  this  general  militarism  of  the 
populace  actually  affected  the  emperor's  course  in 
deeds  as  well  as  in  words.  We  may  well  doubt  it, 
for  in  the  very  days  when  the  call  seemed  loudest 
that  he  should  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  Carrhae 
and  follow  up  Caesar's  work  in  Britain,  he  set  him- 
self the  far  less  spectacular  tasks  of  organizing 
Gaul  and  subduing  the  last  resistance  of  Spain.  He 
knew  by  experience  that  he  was  neither  a  magnetic 
leader  of  men  nor  a  brilliant  strategist.  He  realized 
•hat  wars  of  conquest  which  would  have  cost  the 
.ncomparable  Caesar  few  men  and  little  time 
vould,  under  his  generalship,  require  resources 
quite  beyond  his  command.  So  he  disregarded 
Britain  entirely  and  postponed  the  Parthian  affair 
to  await  the  effects  of  secret  diplomacy.  He  even 
had  the  courage  to  'haul  down  the  flag'  in  Numidia 
in  order  to  save  the  expense  of  occupation.  This 
kingdom  Caesar  had  annexed  to  the  province  of 
Africa  because  its  king  had  supported  Pompey,  but 
after  Actium,  Augustus  restored  the  deposed  king's 
son,  the  learned  Juba.  A  few  years  later,  however, 
Augustus   changed   his   mind,   transferred    Juba   to 


Mauretania,  which  had  recently  lost  its  king,  and 
placed  Numidia  under  a  Roman  governor  again. 
Doubtless  the  cession  to  Juba  had  displeased  the 
people  and  called  forth  criticism,  for  the  Romans 
from  time  immemorial  considered  territory  once 
subjected  to  the  domain  of  the  'Senatus  populusque 
Romanus'  inahenable.  Nevertheless,  the  incident 
is  significant  of  Augustus'  indifference  to  any  pro- 
gram of  aggrandizement.  The  boundaries  of  the 
empire,  however,  were  pushed  forward  in  three 
directions  during  Augustus'  reign.  Egypt  was  an- 
nexed, and  an  effort  was  made  to  establish  the 
Danube  as  the  frontier  hne  on  the  northeast,  and 
the  Elbe  in  the  northwest.  The  annexation  of 
Egypt  was  not  only  desirable,  but  had  come  to  be 
an  absolute  necessity,  since  Antony  had  proved 
how  easily  it  could  be  made  the  base  of  supplies 
for  any  ambitious  Roman  who  chose  to  raise  up 
an  independent  monarchy  in  the  East.  Accord- 
ingly, when  Antony  and  Cleopatra  had  been  de- 
feated at  Actium  the  whole  state  entertained  the 
conviction  that  annexation  was  an  immediate  po- 
litical necessity.  Thus  the  last  of  Rome's  possible 
rivals  fell.  Egypt  was  so  pecuharly  conditioned 
that  it  could  not  readily  be  converted  into  an  ordi- 
nary province.  [See  Egypt:  B.C.  30.]  Its  whole 
territory,  unlike  that  of  any  other  state,  constituted 
a  royal  domain,  from  which  its  kings  collected, 
not  taxes,  but  actual  rents.  This  circumstance  was 
due,  of  course,  to  the  dependency  of  the  populace 
upon  a  consistent  plan  of  utilising  the  Nile,  and  as 
the  government  alone  could  maintain  the  requisite 
system  of  canals  and  dams,  a  kind  of  feudal  system 
had  arisen  with  the  king  as  national  landlord. 
Obviously  such  a  system  could  not  be  changed  in  a 
day.  A  single  responsible  head  must  be  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Egyptian  king,  and  that  place  Augus- 
tus naturally  assumed.  Henceforth,  ail  Egyptian 
rents  and  other  revenues  flowed  directly  into  the 
imperial  treasury,  and  Augustus  exercised  his  right 
as  overlord  to  forbid  the  entrance  of  any  senator 
into  Egypt  without  special  permission,  so  serious 
did  he  consider  the  political  dangers  that  might 
arise  from  an  unfriendly  influence  there.  The 
effects  of  this  occupation  were  far-reaching.  The 
system  of  serfdom  existing  in  Egypt  could  not  read- 
ily be  abandoned,  and  it  was  not  modified  to  any 
great  extent.  Its  adoption  furnished  a  precedent 
for  later  emperors,  who  used  it  at  least  in  the 
management  of  other  imperial  estates.  Egypt,  then, 
furnished  the  chief  though  not  the  only,  link  be- 
tween the  feudal  system  of  the  ancient  Orient  and 
that  of  medieval  Europe.  The  advance  of  Rpman 
arms  as  far  as  the  Danube  was  also  a  political 
necessity.  An  intermittent  border  warfare  had 
been  kept  up  on  the  frontier  of  Illyricum  for  two 
centuries,  and  Caesar  had  planned  to  bring  it  to 
an  end  by  pacifying  the  whole  Balkan  peninsula. 
Even  before  Actium,  Augustus  had  invaded  Dal- 
matia  in  person,  apparently  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ing the  roads  to  Greece  before  opening  the  struggle 
with  Antony.  Later  he  met  the  barbaric  raids  by 
a  series  of  attacks  which  finally  brought  the  pax 
Romana  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  In  this  ter- 
ritory Augustus  formed  the  new  provinces  of  Pan- 
nonia  and  Moesia,  and  welded  together  the  several 
Thracian  tribes  there  into  a  client  state  which  he 
held  responsible  for  the  peace  of  what  was  until 
recently  the  main  part  of  European  Turkey.  Simi- 
larly, the  Alpine  tribes  of  the  modern  Engadine 
and  Tyrol  were  met  by  Drusus  in  a  dashing  raid 
over  the  Brenner  Pass,  and  attacked  in  the  rear 
by  Tiberius,  who  marched  through  upper  Switzer- 
land from  the  Rhone.  The  new  provinces  of  Nori- 
cum  and  Ractia  were  added  to  the  empire  as  a 
result.    The  'Romansch,'  still  spoken  by  the  people 
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near  St.  Moritz,  and  the  'ladin,'  heard  to-day  in 
the  country  of  the  Dolomites,  hark  back  to  the 
lanKuane  introduced  by  these  conquerors.  The 
acquisition  of  Eyypt  and  the  Danube  frontier  fol- 
lowed wars  which  neither  Augustus  nor  the  senate 
considered  wars  of  aggression  and  which,  in  fact, 
might  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  the  fron- 
tier could  not  otherwise  have  had  peace.  The 
provocation  for  war  on  the  Rhine  frontier  was 
equally  strong,  but  here  Augustus  drove  much 
farther  than  was  necessary,  actually  adopting 
Caesar's  policy  of  conquest  for  a  brief  period.  The 
Transrenane  Germans  had  made  frequent  efforts 
to  cross  into  Gaul,  and  in  the  year  i6  B.  C.  they 
thoroughly  routed  the  Roman  army  of  occupation. 
When,  therefore,  they  returned  to  the  attack  four 
years  later,  Augustus  thought  it  time  to  recipro- 
cate. The  reports  that  have  survived  of  the  re- 
markable campaigns  conducted  by  his  step-son 
Drusus  are  so  meager  that  we  cannot  now  say 
whether  Augustus  gave  orders  for  the  complete 
subjugation  of  the  whole  of  Germany  as  far  as 
the  Elbe,  or  whether  it  was  the  early  success  of 
his  general  that  encouraged  the  emperor  to  enlarge 
his  plans  and  go  farther  than  was  at  first  con- 
templated. The  fact  that  Drusus  began  with  the 
elaborate  task  of  building  a  fleet  and  cutting  a 
canal  for  it  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Zuyder  Zee 
would  indicate  that  serious  measures  were  planned 
from  the  first.  It  implies  that  troops  were  to 
be  sent  by  ship  to  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Ems, 
Weser,  and  perhaps  the  Elbe,  thence  advancing  up 
the  rivers  to  co-operate  with  the  main  army  which 
was  to  strike  directly  inland.  This  supposition  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  during  his  second  year's 
campaign  (iiB.C.)  Drusus  safeguarded  his  con- 
quests by  a  series  of  strong  forts  which  he  con- 
nected by  a  military  road  with  the  Rhine  head- 
quarters. In  the  fourth  campaign  Drusus  pushed 
as  far  as  the  Elbe,  but  he  succumbed  to  a  fatal 
accident  that  same  year,  and  after  his  death  Augus- 
tus showed  no  inclination  to  carry  on  an  aggressive 
war,  though  he  permitted  Tiberius  to  hold  as 
much  of  the  country  as  had  been  well  pacified. 
However,  some  ten  years  later  (about  4A.  D.), 
when  Tiberius  had  been  definitely  designated  as 
Augustus'  successor,  he  was  sent  to  Germany  to 
complete  the  work  of  Drusus.  In  his  second 
campaign  he  secured  the  apparent  submission  of  all 
the  country  up  to  the  Elbe,  and  in  the  ne.xt  year 
set  out  to  subject  the  last  remaining  German  tribe 
of  importance,  the  Marcomanni,  living  in  the 
country  now  called  Bohemia.  However,  a  wide- 
spread revolt  south  of  the  Danube  called  him  back, 
and,  before  this  was  fully  suppressed,  the  German 
tribes  united  and  destroyed  the  Roman  army  of 
occupation  in  the  Teutoburg  forest.  Augustus  then 
confessed  his  error  in  having  yielded  to  militaristic 
ambitions,  and  for  the  future  adopted  the  Rhine  as 
the  frontier  line.  There  the  boundary  remained 
throughout  the  empire  except  for  some  minor 
changes  along  the  upper  course  of  the  river. 

"Of  far  greater  importance  to  the  hfe  of  the  em- 
pire than  the  occasional  extensions  of  its  limits  was 
the  orderly  government  now  given  it.  The  prov- 
inces especially  profited  by  the  responsible  rule 
inaugurated  by  Augustus.  With  the  pax  Romana 
ended  not  only  the  ravages  of  civil  war,  and  the 
irresponsible  exactions  of  partisan  leaders,  but  also 
the  extortions  of  taxgatherers  and  of  conniving 
governors,  and  the  petty  pilfering  of  the  praetor's 
staff.  Henceforth  the  governors  of  Augustus'  prov- 
inces had  to  render  strict  account  of  their  steward- 
ship to  a  watchful  and  jealous  master,  who  had  the 
welfare  both  of  the  provincials  and  of  the  ex- 
chequer constantly  in  mind.     He  gave  state  and 


liberal  salaries  to  his  procurators  and  praefects  so 
that  he  could  abolish  the  mischievous  fee  system, 
and  rewarded  honest  and  able  agents  by  long 
terms  of  office  and  promotion  in  the  civil  service. 
He  also  continued  Caesar's  policy  of  fixing  the 
amount  of  the  provincial  tribute  so  that  the  opera- 
tions of  the  publicans  would  be  limited  to  the  col- 
lection of  only  the  poll  and  port  dues.  Needless 
to  say,  the  senate  hardly  dared  disregard  the  ex- 
ample set  by«  the  emperor.  It  gradually  adopted 
his  reforms  in  the  provinces  under  its  supervision, 
and  if  at  any  time  it  was  inclined  to  connive  at 
abuses,  the  prince,  as  master  of  morals,  was 
ready  to  call  attention  to  them.  This  wise  reform 
of  the  civil  service  and  the  peaceful  organization  of 
the  outer  line  of  provinces  established  an  imperial 
system  which  could  not  be  wholly  wrecked,  even 
by  the  maddest  and  most  tyrannous  of  his  suc- 
cessors. Even  rulers  like  Caligula  and  Nero  usually 
realized  the  personal  advantage  of  having  conscien- 
tious provincial  governors  who  labored  for  peace 
and  an  honest  collection  of  revenues.  It  is  not 
a  mere  accident  that  men  like  Vespasian,  Corbulo, 
Virginius  Rufus,  Nerva,  Agricola,  Tacitus,  and 
Pliny  were  advanced  in  the  civil  service  by  the  very 
worst  emperors." — T.  Frank,  Roman  imperialism, 
pp.  348-354. — "Foremost  among  all  nations  of  the 
Empire,  at  the  centre,  Italy  rapidly  consolidated  its 
fortune  and  its  domination.  After  the  mad  plun- 
dering of  the  times  of  Caesar,  followed  methodical 
exploiting.  Italy  attracted  to  itself  by  the  power 
of  political  leadership  the  precious  metals  and  wares 
of  luxury  from  every  part  of  the  Empire;  the 
largest  quantity  of  these  things  passed  through 
Rome,  before  being  scattered  throughout  the  pen- 
insula in  exchange  for  the  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial products  of  Italy,  consumed  in  the  capital. 
Consequently  the  middle  classes  and  many  cities 
grew  rich,  especially  the  cities  of  the  Campania, 
Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  Naples,  Pozzuoli,  which 
passed  all  the  trade  between  Italy  and  Egypt.  In 
addition,  Italy  found  an  abundant  source  of  in- 
come in  the  e.xportation  of  wine  and  oil.  In  short, 
having  at  last  emerged  from  revolution,  the  peoples 
of  Italy  rallied  around  Rome  and  the  imperial 
power,  united  and  relatively  content.  At  the  same 
time,  the  provinces  began  among  themselves,  about 
Italy,  a  great  interchange  of  merchandise,  men, 
ideas,  customs,  across  the  Mediterranean.  Rome 
and  Italy  were  invaded  by  a  crowd  of  Orientals, 
slaves,  freedmen,  merchants,  artisans,  litterati,  art- 
ists, acrobats,  poets,  adventurers;  and  contem- 
poraneously with  Rome  and  Italy,  the  agricultural 
provinces  of  the  West,  especially  those  along  the 
Danube.  Rome  did  not  conquer  the  barbarous 
provinces  of  Europe  for  itself  alone;  it  conquered 
them  also  for  the  East,  which,  in  Moesia,  Dalmatia, 
Pannonia,  among  those  barbarians  growing  civ- 
ilised and  eager  to  five  in  cities,  found  customers 
for  their  industries  in  articles  of  luxury,  for  their 
artists,  teachers  of  literature,  and  projjagandists 
of  religion.  We  are  therefore  able  to  explain  to 
ourselves  why,  beginning  from  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, all  the  industrial  cities  of  the  Orient — Perga- 
mon,  Laodicea,  Ephesus,  lerapolis.  Tyre,  Sidon, 
Alexandria — entered  upon  an  era  of  new  and  re- 
fulgent prosperity.  Finally,  we  add  the  singular 
enriching  of  two  nations,  whose  names  return  anew 
united  for  the  last  time,  Egypt  and  Gaul.  To  all 
the  numerous  sources  of  Gallic  wealth  there  is  to 
be  added  yet  another,  the  importance  of  which  is 
easier  to  understand  after  what  I  have  said  on  the 
development  of  the  Empire.  Pliny  tells  us  that  all 
Gaul  wove  linen  sails.  The  progress  of  navigation, 
a  consequence  of  the  progress  of  commerce,  much 
increased    the   demand   for   linen    sail-cloth,   so»^- 
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thing  that  explains  the  spread  of  flax  cultivation  in 
Gaul  and  the  profit  derived  from  it.  As  to  Egypt, 
it  not  only  found  in  the  pacified  empire  new  out- 
lets for  its  old  industries,  but  also  succeeded  in 
engaging  a  large  part  of  the  new  commerce  with 
the  extreme  Orient,  which  was  at  this  time  greatly 
on  the  increase.  From  India  and  China  were  im- 
ported pearls,  diamonds,  silk  fabrics;  for  the  use 
of  these  wares  gained  largely  during  this  century, 
as  it  has  done  in  recent  times  in  Europe  and 
America ;  perfumes  were  also  imported,  and  rice, 
which  served  as  a  medicament  and  to  prepare 
dishes  of  luxury.  The  unity  of  the  Empire  was  due 
far  more  to  this  great  economic  development  that 
began  under  Augustus  than  to  the  political  action 
of  the  early  emperors.  Little  by  little,  imperial 
interests  became  so  numerous  and  so  considerable 
that  Rome  saw  the  effort  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
unity    diminish.     Everywhere,   even    in    the   most 


the  passage  from  the  destructive  to  the  reorganising 
phase  with  their  wise,  prudent,  apparently  inactive 
policy.  The  transition,  like  all  transitions,  was 
difficult;  the  disintegrating  forces  were  not  yet  ex- 
hausted; the  upbuilding  forces  were  still  very  weak; 
the  world  of  the  time  was  in  unstable  equilibrium, 
violent  perturbations  certainly  yet  possible.  With- 
out doubt,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  would  have  hap- 
pened if,  instead  of  being  governed  by  the  poHcy 
of  Augustus,  the  world  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
an  adventurous  oligarchy  like  that  which  gathered 
around  Alexander  the  Great;  but  we  can  at  least 
affirm  that  the  sagacity  and  prudence  of  Augustus, 
which  twenty  centuries  afterward  appear  as  inac- 
tivity, did  much  to  avoid  such  disturbances,  the 
consequences  of  which,  in  a  world  so  exhausted, 
would  have  been  grave.  .  .  .  The  picture  of  the 
Empire,  so  brilliant  from  the  economic  stand-point, 
is  much  less  so  from  the  intellectual:  here  we  touch 


IN  IMPERIAL  ROME 
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distant  regions,  powerful  minorities  formed  that 
worked  for  Rome  and  against  old  separating,  anti- 
uniting  forces,  against  old  traditions  and  local 
patriotism  alike.  The  wealthy  classes  everywhere 
became  in  a  special  way  wholly  favourable  to 
Rome.  Therefore  there  is  no  more  serious  mistake 
than  regarding  the  Roman  Empire  as  the  exclusive 
work  of  a  government;  it  was  in  truth  created  by 
two  diverse  forces,  operating  one  after  the  other — 
each  in  its  own  time,  for  both  were  necessary:  a 
force  of  destruction — the  state-devouring  policy  of 
Rome;  a  force  of  reconstruction — the  economic 
unification.  The  annihilation  of  states,  without 
which  there  would  have  been  no  economic  unifica- 
tion, was  the  work  of  the  government  and  the 
armies.  It  was  the  politicians  of  the  Senate  that 
destroyed  so  many  states  by  wars  and  diplomatic 
intrigues;  but  the  economic  unification  was  made 
chiefly  by  the  infinitely  little — the  peasant,  the  ar- 
tisan, the  educated  man — the  nameless  many,  that 
lived  and  worked  and  pa3scd  away,  leaving  hardly 
trace  or  record.  .  .  .  The  great  historic  merit  of 
Augustus  and  of  Tiberius  is  that  they  presided  over 


its  great  weakness.  Destroying  so  many  govern- 
ments, especially  in  the  Orient,  Rome  had  at  the 
same  time  decapitated  the  intellectual  elites  of  the 
ancient  world;  for  the  courts  of  the  monarchies 
were  tlie  great  firesides  of  mental  activity.  Rome 
had  therefore,  together  with  states  and  governments, 
destroyed  scientific  and  literary  institutions,  centres 
of  art,  traditions  of  refinement,  of  taste,  of  aesthetic 
elegance.  So  everywhere,  with  the  Roman  domi- 
nation, the  practical  spirit  won  above  the  philo- 
sophical and  scientific,  commerce  over  arts  and 
letters,  the  middle  classes  over  historic  aristocra- 
cies. Already  weakened  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
most  powerful  Asiatic  monarchies,  these  ilites  re- 
ceived the  final  blow  on  the  disappearance  of  their 
last  protection,  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies  in 
Egypt.  When  Augustus  began  to  govern  the  Em- 
pire, the  classes  that  represent  tradition,  culture,  the 
elevated  and  disinterested  activities  of  the  spirit, 
were  everywhere  extensive  in  number,  in  wealth,  in 
energy.  It  was  not  long  before  these  ultimate  re- 
mainders vanished  under  the  alluvial  overflow  of 
the   middle   classes,   swollen   by   the  big  economic 
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fjains  of  thf  first  ii'iilui\ .  in  this  rcs|)fct,  thi-  first 
and  second  icnturies  of  the  Christian  era  resemble 
our  own  time.  In  the  whole  Empire,  aUke  in  Rome, 
in  Gaul,  in  Asia,  there  were  old  aristocratic  families, 
rich  and  illustrious,  but  they  were  not  the  class 
of  greatest  power.  Under  them  stood  a  middle 
class  of  merchants,  land-owners,  orators,  jurists, 
professors,  and  other  intellectual  men,  and  this 
was  so  numerous,  comfortable,  and  so  potent  as  to 
cause  all  the  great  social  forces,  from  government 
to  industry,  to  abandon  the  old  aristocracy  and 
court  it  like  a  new  mistress.  Art,  industry,  litera- 
ture, were  vulgarised  in  those  two  centuries,  as  to- 
day in  Europe  and  America,  because  they  had  to 
work  mainly  for  this  middle  class  which  was  much 
more  numerous,  and  yet  cruder  than  the  ancient 
eliles.  It  was  the  first  era  of  the  cheap,  of  vulgar- 
isations, I  was  about  to  say  of  the  made  in  Ger- 
many, that  enters  into  history.  There  was  in- 
vented the  art  of  silver-plating,  to  give  the  bour- 
geoisie at  moderate  prices  the  sweet  illusion  of  pos- 
sessing objects  of  silver;  great  thinkers  disappeared; 
instead  were  multiplied  manuals,  treatises,  ency- 
clopaedias, professors  that  summarised  and  vul- 
garised. Philosophy  gradually  gave  out,  like  all 
the  higher  forms  of  literature,  and  there  began 
the  reign  of  the  declaimers  and  the  sophists;  that 
is,  the  lecture-givers,  the  lawyers,  the  journalists. 
In  painting  and  sculpture,  original  schools  were  no 
more  to  be  found,  nor  great  names,  but  the  number 
of  statues  and  bas-reliefs  increased  infinitely.  The 
paintings  of  Pompeii  and  many  statues  and  marbles 
that  are  now  admired  in  European  museums  are 
examples  of  this  industrialised  art,  inexpensive, 
creating  nothing  original,  but  furnishing  to  families 
in  comfortable  circumstances  passable  copies  of 
works  of  art— once  a  privilege  only  of  kings." — 
G.  Ferrero,  Characters  and  events  of  Roman  his- 
tory, pp.  217-229.— "Power  and  repute  had  passed 
away  from  the  old  forms  of  the  Republic.  The 
whole  world  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  master  of  many 
legions;  it  remained  only  to  define  the  constitu- 
tional forms  in  which  the  new  forces  were  to  work. 
But  to  do  this  was  no  easy  task.  The  perplexities 
of  his  position,  the  fears  and  hopes  that  crossed  his 
mind,  are  thrown  into  dramatic  form  by  the  his- 
torian Dion  Cassius,  who  brings  a  scene  before  our 
fancy  in  which  Octavianus  listens  to  the  conflicting 
counsels  of  his  two  great  advisers,  Agrippa  and 
Maecenas.  .  .  .  There  is  little  doubt  that  schemes 
of  resignation  were  at  some  time  discussed  by  the 
Emperor  and  by  his  circle  of  advisers.  It  is  even 
possible,  as  the  same  writer  tells  us,  that  he  laid 
before  the  Senators  at  this  time  some  proposal  to 
leave  the  helm  of  state  and  let  them  guide  it  as  of 
old.  .  .  .  The  scene,  if  ever  really  acted,  was  but 
an  idle  comedy.  ...  It  is  more  probable  that  he 
was  content  with  some  faint  show  of  resistance 
when  the  Senate  heaped  their  honours  on  his  head, 
as  afterwards  when,  more  than  once,  after  a  ten 
years'  interval,  they  solemnly  renewed  the  tenure 
of  his  power.  But  we  cannot  doubt  his  sincerity 
in  one  respect — in  his  wish  to  avoid  the  kingly  title 
and  all  the  odious  associations  of  the  same.  .  .  . 
He  shrank  also  from  another  title,  truly  Roman  in 
its  character,  but  odious  since  the  days  of  Sulla; 
and  though  the  populace  of  Rome,  when  panic- 
struck  by  pestilence  and  famine,  clamoured  to  have 
him  made  dictator,  .  .  .  nothing  would  induce 
him  to  bear  the  hateful  name.  But  the  name  of 
Caesar  he  had  taken  long  ago,  after  his  illustrious 
uncle's  death,  and  this  became  the  title  first  of  the 
dynasty  and  then  of  the  imperial  office  [see  Caesar: 
Title].  Besides  this  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
styled  Augustus,  a  name  which  roused  no  jealousy 
and  outraged  no  Roman  sentiment,  yet  vaguely  im- 


plied some  dignity  and  reverence  from  its  long  as- 
sociation with  the  objects  of  religion  [see  Augus- 
ii'sj.  .  .  .  With  this  exception  he  assumed  no  new 
symbol  of  monarchic  power,  but  was  satistied  with 
the  old  official  titles,  which,  though  charged  with 
memories  of  the  Republic,  yet  singly  corresponded 
to  some  side  or  fragment  of  absolute  authority.  The 
first  of  these  was  Imperator,  which  served  to  con- 
nect him  with  the  army.  .  .  .  The  title  of  the  tri- 
bunician  power  connected  the  monarch  with  the 
interests  of  the  lower  orders.  .  .  .  The  Emperor 
did  not,  indeed,  assume  the  tribunate,  but  was 
vested  with  the  tribunician  power  which  overshad- 
owed the  annual  holders  of  the  office.  It  made 
his  person  sacred.  [See  Religion:  B.  C.  750-A.  D. 
30.]  .  .  .  The  'princeps  senatus'  in  old  days  had 
been  the  foremost  senator  of  his  time.  .  .  .  No  one 
but  the  Emperor  could  fill  this  position  safely,  and 
he  assumed  the  name  henceforth  to  connect  him 
with  the  Senate,  as  other  titles  seemed  to  bind  him 
to  the  army  and  the  people.  For  the  post  of  Su- 
preme Pontiff,  Augustus  was  content  to  wait 
awhile,  until  it  passed  by  death  from  the  feeble 
hands  of  Lepidus.  He  then  claimed  the  exclusive 
tenure  of  the  office,  and  after  this  time  Pontifex 
Maximus  was  always  added  to  the  long  list  of  im- 
perial titles.  .  .  .  Besides  these  titles  to  which 
he  assumed  an  exclusive  right  he  also  filled  occa- 
sionally and  for  short  periods  most  of  the  republi- 
can offices  of  higher  rank,  both  in  the  capital  and 
in  the  country  towns.  He  took  from  time  to  time 
the  consular  power,  with  its  august  traditions  and 
imposing  ceremonial.  The  authority  of  censor  lay 
ready  to  his  hands  when  a  moral  reform  was  to  be 
set  on  foot,  ...  or  when  the  Senate  was  to  be 
purged  of  unworthy  members  and  the  order  of 
equites  or  knights  to  be  reviewed  and  its  dignity 
consulted.  Beyond  the  capital  the  pro-consular 
power  was  vested  in  him  without  local  limitations. 
.  .  .  The  offices  of  state  at  Rome,  meantime,  lasted 
on  from  the  Republic  to  the  Empire,  unchanged  in 
name,  and  with  little  seeming  change  of  functions. 
Consuls,  Praetors,  Quaestors,  Tribunes,  and  .(^diles 
rose  from  the  same  classes  as  before,  and  moved 
for  the  most  part  in  the  same  round  of  work, 
though  they  had  lost  for  ever  their  power  of  initia- 
tive and  real  control.  .  .  .  They  were  now  mainly 
the  nominees  of  Caesar,  though  the  forms  of  popu- 
lar election  were  still  for  a  time  observed.  .  .  .  The 
consulship  was  entirely  reserved  for  his  nominees, 
but  passed  rapidly  from  hand  to  hand,  since  in 
order  to  gratify  a  larger  number  it  was  granted 
at  varying  intervals  for  a  few  months  only.  .  .  . 
It  was  part  of  the  policy  of  Augustus  to  disturb  as 
little  as  possible  the  old  names  and  forms  of  the  Re- 
public. .  .  .  But  besides  these  he  set  up  a  number 
of  new  offices,  often  of  more  real  power,  though  of 
lower  rank.  .  .  .  The  name  praefectus,  the  "prefef  of 
modern  France,  stood  in  earlier  days  for  the  deputy 
of  any  officer  of  state  charged  specially  to  execute 
some  definite  work.  The  praefects  of  Caesar  were 
his  servants,  named  by  him  and  responsible  to  him, 
set  to  discharge  duties  which  the  old  constitution 
had  commonly  ignored.  The  prsefect  of  the  city 
had  appeared  in  shadowy  form  under  the  Republic 
to  represent  the  consul  in  his  absence.  Augustus 
felt  the  need,  when  called  away  from  Rome,  to  have 
some  one  there  whom  he  could  trust  to  watch  the 
jealous  nobles  and  control  the  fickle  mob.  His 
trustiest  confidants,  Maecenas  and  Agrippa,  filled 
the  post,  and  it  became  a  standing  office,  with  a 
growing  sphere  of  competence,  overtopping  the 
magistracies  of  earlier  date.  The  praefects  of  the 
praetorian  cohorts  first  appeared  when  the  Senate 
formally  assigned  a  body-guard  to  Augustus  later 
in  his  reign  [see  PitETORiAN  Prefects].  .  .  .  Next 
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to  these  in  power  and  importance  came  the  praefects 
of  the  watch — the  new  police  force   organised   by 
Augustus  as  a  protection  against  the  dangers  of  the 
night;   and  of   the  corn  supphes  of   Rome,   which 
were    always    an    object    of    especial    care    on    the 
part    of    the    imperial    government.  .  .  .  The    title 
'procurator,'   which   has   come  down  to  us  in   the 
form  of   'proctor,'  was  at  first  mainly   a  term  of 
civil  law,  and  was   used  for  a  financial   agent  or 
attorney.     The  officers  so  called  were  regarded  at 
the  first  "s  stewards  of  the  Emperor's  property  or 
managers  of  his  private  business.  .  .  .  The  agents 
of  the  Emperor's  privy  purse  throughout  the  prov- 
inces were  called  by  the  same  title,  but  were  com- 
monly of  higher  rank,  and  more  repute.     Such  in 
its  bare  outline  was  the  executive  of  the  imperial 
government.     We  have  next  to  see  what  was  the 
position    of    the    Senate.  ...  It    was    one    of    the 
first  cares  of  Augustus  to  restore  its  credit.    At  the 
risk  of  odium  and  personal  danger  he  more  than 
once   revised  the  list,  and  purged  it  of  unworthy 
members,  summoning  eminent  provincials  in  their 
place.  .  .  .  The  functions  also  of  the  Senate  were 
in  theory  enlarged.  .  .  .  But  the  substance  of  power 
and  independence  had  passed  away  from  it  for  ever. 
Matters  of  great  moment  were  debated  first,  not 
in  the  Senate  House,  but  in  a  sort  of  Privy  Council 
formed  by  the  trusted  advisers  of  the  Emperor.  .  .  . 
If  we  now  turn  our  thoughts  from  the  centre  to  the 
provinces  we   shall   find   that   the  imperial  system 
brought  with  it  more  sweeping  changes  and  more 
real  improvement.  .  .  .  Augustus  left  to  the  Senate 
the  nominal  control  of  the  more  peaceful  provinces, 
which    needed    little    military    force.  .  .  .  The    re- 
maining countries,  called  imperial  provinces,  were 
ruled  by  generals,  called   'legati,'   or   in  some  few 
cases   by   proctors   only.     They   held   office   during 
the    good    pleasure    of    their    master.  .  .  .  There 
are  signs  that   the  imperial  provinces  were  better 
ruled,  and   that   the   transference  of  a   country   to 
this   class  from  the   other   was   looked  upon   as  a 
real  boon,  and  not  as  an  empty  honour.     Such  in 
its  chief  features  was  the  system  of  Augustus.  .  .  . 
This  was  his  constructive  policy,  and  on  the  value 
of  this  creative  work  his  claims  to  greatness  must 
be  based." — W.  W.   Capes,  Roman  history:   Early 
empire,  ch.  i. 

Also  in:  W.  T.  Arnold,  Roman  system  of  pro- 
vincial administration,  ch.  3. — C.  Merivale,  History 
of  the  Romans  under  the  empire,  v.  3-4,  ch.  30-34. 
B.  C.  31-A.  D.  180. — Spain  under  Augustus 
Caesar,  Trajan,  Hadrian  and  Marcus  Aurelius. 
See  Spain:   B.C.  31-A.  D.  180. 

B.  C.  16-15.— Conquest  of  Rhaetia.     See  Rh.e- 

TIA. 

B.  C.  12-9. — Campaigns  of  Drusus  in  Germany. 
See  Germany:    B.C.   12-0. 

B.C.  8-A.  D.  11. — Campaigns  of  Tiberius  in 
Germany. — Battle  of  Teutoburg  Forest.  See  Ger- 
many: B.C.  8  A.D.  II. 

A.  D.  1st  century. — Low  standing  of  medical 
profession. — Greek  physicians  in  Rome.  See 
Medical  sciENrE:    .'\ncient:    A.  D.   ist  century. 

1st  century. — Army  reforms  of  Augustus.  See 
Military  organization:   11. 

lst-2nd  centuries. — Conquest  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine.    Sec  Alsace-Lorraine:   Early  history. 

lst-3rd  centuries. — Adaptation  of  Christianity. 
Sec  F-tkope:  .Ancient:  Roman  civilization:  Intel- 
lectual bankruptcy,  etc. 

lst-5th  centuries. — Construction  of  catacombs. 
See  Catacombs. 

6. — Judaea  made  a  Roman  province.  See  Jews: 
B.C    40-A.  D.  44. 

14-10. — Campaigns  of  Germanicus  in  Ger- 
raany.    See  Germany:  A.D.  14-16. 


14-37.— Reign  of  Tiberius.— Death  of  Ger- 
manicus.— Malignant  Ascendancy  of  Sejanus. — 
Augustus  had  one  child  only,  a  daughter,  Julia, 
who  was  brought  to  him  by  his  second  wife,  Scri- 
bonia;  but  on  his  last  marriage,  with  Livia,  di- 
vorced wife  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  (divorced 
by  his  command),  he  had  adopted  her  two  sons, 
Tiberius  and  Drusus.  He  gave  his  daughter  Julia 
in  marriage,  first,  to  his  nephew,  Marcellus,  the 
son  of  his  sister  Octavia,  by  her  first  husband,  C. 
Marcellus.  But  Marcellus  soon  died,  without  off- 
spring, and  Julia  became  the  spouse  of  the  em- 
peror's friend  and  counsellor,  Agrippa,  to  whom 
she  bore  three  sons,  Caius,  Lucius,  and  .\grippa 
Posthumus  (all  of  whom  died  before  the  end  of 
the  life  of  Augustus),  and  two  daughters.  Thus  the 
emperor  was  left  with  no  male  heir  in  his  own 
family,  and  the  imperial  succession  fell  to  his 
adopted  son  Tiberius — the  eldest  son  of  his  wife 
Livia  and  of  her  first  husband,  Tiberius  Claudius 
Nero.     There  were  suspicions  that  Livia  had  some 


STATELY  SHIP  OF  TIBERIUS 
(After    reconstruction    by    H.    McKnight-Smith) 

agency  in  bringing  about  the  several  deaths  which 
cleared  her  son's  way  to  the  throne.  "With  the 
death  of  Augustus  the  principate  legally  came  to 
an  end.  He  had  made  Tiberius  his  associate  in  the 
government,  but  he  could  not  confer  upon  him 
nor  bequeath  to  him  his  powers  as  princeps.  Ti- 
berius was  placed  in  such  a  pre-eminent  position, 
however,  that  it  was  difficult  to  thwart  his  ambi- 
tion, and  he  understood  how  to  make  good  use 
of  his  opportunity.  He  felt  that  the  support  of 
the  army  was  the  essential  thing,  and  that  the  ac- 
quiescence of  the  senate  and  people  would  follow 
as  a  matter  of  course.  He  at  once,  therefore,  as- 
sumed charge  of  the  praetorian  guard,  and  had  the 
armies  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Their  example 
was  quickly  followed  by  the  magistrates  and  the 
senate.  This  method  of  procedure  forestalled  any 
possible  opposition.  In  fact,  when  the  senate  met 
to  confer  on  him  the  powers  of  his  predecessor, 
Tiberius  was  able  to  make  his  acceptance  of  them 
appear  a  concession  to  its  entreaties.  .  .  .  The 
period  before  Sejanus  acquired  his  influence  over 
Tiberius,  and  the  subsequent  period,  reflect  re- 
spectively  the  good  and  the  evil  elements  in  the 
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character  of  the  emperor.     When  he  ascended  the 
throne  there  was  much  to  inspire  the  Romans  with 
confidence  in   his  wisdom  and  justice.     He  was  a 
man    of    affairs;    he    was    simple    in    his    personal 
tastes;  he  had  a  respect  for  tradition  and  a  pecuHar 
reverence  for  the  poUcy  of  his  predecessor.     Fur- 
thermore, he  had  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tion  of   the   empire,   acquired   by    numerous   cam- 
paigns and  by  years  of  residence  in  the  provinces, 
and  the  early  years  of  his  reign  seemed  to  justify 
the   hope    which    the   possession   of   these   qualities 
held  out.     But  with  the  ascendency  of  Sejanus,  and 
the  retirement  of  Tiberius  from  Rome  in  the  year 
26,  the  aspect   of  things  changed.     The  results  of 
the   baneful   influence  of  Sejanus  were   aggravated 
by  the  death  in  A.D.  19  of  Germanicus,  the  nephew 
of  Tiberius,  and,  in  the  year  2^,  of  Drusus,  his  son. 
Both  of  these  young  men  enjoyed  a  popularity,  per- 
haps undeserved,  which  made  it  important  for  the 
emperor    to    keep    the    good-will    of    the    people. 
With  their  death  this  incentive  disappeared.     The 
death  of  these  two  men  also  stimulated  the  ambi- 
tious designs  of  Agrippina,  the  widow  of  German- 
icus, in  behalf  of  her  sons,  and  Tiberius  had  some 
reason  to  fear  cabals  among  the  senators  in  their 
behalf.  .  .  .  The     most     important     constitutional 
change  made  by  Tiberius  was  the  transfer  of  the 
elections  from   the  people  to   the  senate.     Hence- 
forth the  popular  assemblies  met  in  their  electoral 
capacity  only  to  hear  an  announcement  of  the  re- 
sults  of   the  elections  in  the  senate.     The  change 
was   essentially   only   a   formal   one,  since   popular 
elections    had    already    lost    their    significance."— 
F.  F.  Abbott,  Roman  political  institutions,  pp.  289- 
292. — "Although  the  principate  was  not  hereditary, 
Augustus  had  been  careful  to  bridge  the  gap  which 
his  death   would  leave   by   conferring   on   Tiberius 
the  essentials  of  authority  in  the  proconsular  im- 
perium   and   the   tribunician   power.     The    former 
made  him  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  the 
military    oath    {sacrament um)    was    forthwith   ad- 
ministered  to   the   troops   in   his   name,   while   the 
latter  enabled  him  to  convoke  the  Senate  and  pre- 
side at  its  counsels.     With  the  consummate  state- 
craft he  treated  the  question  of  the  succession  as 
an   open   one,   in    order   that   he   might    force   the 
Senate  to  admit  the  necessity  of  renewing  the  prin- 
cipate, and  when  the   full  powers   were   conferred 
upon  him,   he   accepted  them,  not  for  a   term   of 
years,  as  Augustus  had  done,  but  without  specific 
limitation    in    time.      Tiberius    was    now    fifty-six 
years  old,  and  his  reign  lasted  for  more  than  twen- 
ty-two years.     The  judgment  of  Tacitus  upon  his 
career  is  contained  in  a  famous  passage  which  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows.     During  the  lifetime  of 
Augustus  his  hfe  and  reputation  were  beyond  re- 
proach.    For  the  first  eight  years  of  his  reign— till 
the  deatTi  of  his  son  Drusus  in  A.D.  23 — he  prac- 
tised dissimulation  and  hypocrisy;  for  the  next  six 
— while    his    mother   Hved — virtue   and   vice    were 
blended  in  his  conduct;  while  after  her  death  his 
cruelty  and  lust  asserted  themselves,  although  the 
influence  of  Sejanus  for  a  time  restrained  him  from 
open  excesses.     Now  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
fifty-six   years   of    honourable   life   should   be   fol- 
lowed by  so  signal  a  declension  from  virtue,  still 
more  that  the  mask  should  not  be  finally  thrown 
off  until  the  age  of  seventy:  and  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  certain  that  the  breach  between  Tiberius  and 
the  Senate  became  wider  as  his  reign  advanced  until 
it  ended  in  the  Emperor's  retirement  from  Rome. 
Hence  it  is  easy  to  infer  that  the  theory  of  Tiberius' 
gradual  degeneration  is  primarily  an  expression  of 
his  growing  unpopularity.    The  causes  of  that  un- 
popularity are  not  far  to  seek.     Tiberius  was  by 
nature  and  the  traditions  of  his  family  proud  and 


reserved;  and  he  had  learnt  under  Augustus  to 
despise  and  loathe  the  society  which  had  treated 
him  alternately  with  servihty  and  insolence.  .  .  . 
He  had  seen  human  nature  at  its  worst,  and  it  must 
have  been  with  bitterness  of  soul  that  he  took  up 
the  reins  of  government." — H.  S.  Jones,  Roman 
empire,  pp.  43-44. 

Also  in:    C.   Merivale,  History   of  the   Romans 
under  the  empire,  v.  5,  ch.  42-46. 

14-117. — Silver   Age  of   Latin  literature.     See 
Latin  literature;  A.D.  14-117. 

17-66. — Rule  in  Syria.    See  Syrla:  17-66;  Jews: 
A.D.  26. 

35-64. — Christianity. — Paul's      teachings. — His 
death.    See  Christianity:  A.D.  35-64. 

37-41. — Reign  of  Caligula,  first  of  the  imperial 
madmen.— Gains  Ca;sar,  son  of  Germanicus,  owed 
his  nickname,  Caligula,  to  the  soldiers  of  his  father's 
command,  among  whom  he  was  a  great  favorite  in 
his  childhood.  The  name  was  derived  from  "Cal- 
iga,"  a  kind  of  foot  covering  worn  by  the  common 
soldiers,  and  is  sometimes  translated  "Little  Boots." 
"Upon  the  death  of  Tiberius  in  A.D.  37  Gaius 
Caesar,  the  son  of  Germanicus,  the  adopted  son  of 
Tiberius,  who  was  supported  by  Macro,  the  prae- 
torian prefect,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
senate.  The  first  measures  of  Gaius  seemed  to  in- 
dicate that  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  death  of 
Tiberius  and  the  accession  of  a  son  of  the  popular 
leader  Germanicus  were  greeted  was  justified.  .  .  . 
[But]  in  an  incredibly  short  time  he  had  spent  upon 
extravagant  projects  of  all  sorts  the  sum  of  100,- 
000,000  sesterces,  which  his  economical  predecessor 
had  saved,  and  proceeded  to  meet  the  resulting 
deficit  by  confiscation  and  oppressive  taxation.  .  .  . 
The  wrath  of  the  people  groaning  under  this  tyr- 
annous government  found  expression  in  one  con- 
spiracy after  another,  until  finally  in  the  year  41 
Gaius  was  murdered  by  the  officers  of  his  own 
guard." — F.  F.  Abbott,  Roman  political  institutions, 
pp.  292-293. — "Having  .  .  .  secured  the  imperial 
power,  he  fulfilled  by  his  elevation  the  wish  of  the 
Roman  people,  I  may  venture  to  say,  of  all  man- 
kind; for  he  had  long  been  the  object  of  expecta- 
tion and  desire  to  the  greater  part  of  the  provincials 
and  soldiers,  who  had  known  him  when  a  child; 
and  to  the  whole  people  of  Rome,  from  their  af- 
fection for  the  memory  of  Germanicus,  his  father, 
and  compassion  for  the  family  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed. .  .  .  Immediately  on  his  entering  the  city, 
by  the  joint  acclamations  of  the  senate,  and  people, 
who  broke  into  the  senate-house,  Tiberius's  will 
was  set  aside,  it  having  left  his  other  grandson,  then 
a  minor,  coheir  with  him;  the  whole  government 
and  administration  of  affairs  was  placed  in  his 
hands;  so  much  to  the  joy  and  satisfaction  of  the 
public  that,  in  less  than  three  months  after,  above 
160,000  victims  are  said  to  have  been  offered  in 
sacrifice.  ...  To  this  extraordinary  love  enter- 
tained for  him  by  his  countrymen  was  added  an 
uncommon  regard  by  foreign  nations.  .  .  .  Cali- 
gula himself  inflamed  this  devotion  by  practising 
all  the  arts  of  popularity.  ...  He  published  ac- 
counts of  the  proceedings  of  the  government — a 
practice  which  had  been  introduced  by  Augustus, 
but  discontinued  by  Tiberius.  He  granted  the 
magistrates  a  full  and  free  jurisdiction,  without  any 
appeal  to  himself.  He  made  a  very  strict  and  ex- 
act review  of  the  Roman  knights,  but  conducted  it 
with  moderation;  publicly  depriving  of  his  horse 
every  knight  who  lay  under  the  stigma  of  any 
thing  base  and  dishonourable.  ...  He  attempted 
likewise  to  restore  to  the  people  their  ancient  .'.%hi 

of    voting    in    the    choice    of    magistrates He 

twice   distributed   to   the  people  a  bount}    ul    <oo 
sesterces  a  man,  and  as  often  gave  a  splend.^:  f.  ist 
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to  the  senate  and  the  equestrian  order,  with  their 
wives  and  children.  ...  He  frequently  entertained 
the  people  with  stage-plays  of  various  kinds,  and  in 
several  parts  of  the  city,  and  sometimes  by  night, 
when  he  caused  the  whole  city  to  be  lighted.  .  .  . 
He  likewise  exhibited  a  great  number  of  circensian 
games  from  morning  until  night;  intermixed  with 
the  hunting  of  wild  beasts  from  Africa.  .  .  .  Thus 
far  we  have  spoken  of  him  as  a  prince.    What  re- 
mains  to   be   said   of   him   bespeaks  him   rather  a 
monster  than  a  man.  ...  He  was  strongly  inclined 
to   assume   the   diadem,   and   change   the   form   of 
government  from  imperial  to  regal;  but  being  told 
that   he   far   exceeded   the   grandeur   of   kings   and 
princes,  he  began  to  arrogate  to  himself  a  divine 
majesty.     He  ordered  all  the  images  of  the  gods 
which  were  famous  either  for  their  beauty  or  the 
veneration  paid   them,  among  which   was  that   of 
Jupiter  Olympius,  to  be  brought  from  Greece,  that 
he  might  take  the  heads  off,  and  put  on  his  own. 
Having  continued  part  of  the  Palatium  as  far  as 
the  Forum,  and  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux 
being   converted   into   a   kind   of   vestibule   to   his 
house,  he  often  stationed  himself  between  the  twin 
brothers,    and    so    presented    himself    to    be    wor- 
shipped by  all  votaries;  some  of  whom  saluted  him 
by  the  name  of  Jupiter  Latialis.    He  also  instituted 
a    temple    and    priests,    with    choicest    victims,    in 
honour  of  his  own  divinity.  .  .  .  The  most  opulent 
persons  in  the  city  offered  themselves  as  candidates 
for  the  honour  of  being  his  priests,  and  purchased 
it   successively    at    an   immense   price.  ...  In    the 
day-time  he  talked  in  private  to  Jupiter  Capito- 
linus;   one  while  whispering  to   him,   and  another 
turning  his  ear  to  him.  ...  He  was  unwilling  to  be 
thought  or  called  the  grandson  of  Agrippa,  because 
of  the  obscurity  of  his  birth.  ...  He  said  that  his 
mother  was  the  fruit   of   an   incestuous  commerce 
maintained  by  Augustus  with   his  daughter  Julia. 
...  He  lived  in  the  habit  of  incest  with   all  his 
sisters.  .  .  .  Whether  in  the  marriage  of  his  wives, 
in   repudiating  them,  or  retaining  them,  he  acted 
with  greater  infamy,  it  is  difficult  to  say."     Some 
senators,  "who  had  borne  the  highest  offices  in  the 
government,  he  suffered  to  run  by  his  litter  in  their 
togas  for  several  miles  together,  and  to  attend  him 
at   supper,   sometimes   at   the   head   of   his   couch, 
sometimes   at    his   feet,   with   napkins.     Others   of 
them,  after  he  had  privately  put  them  to  death,  he 
nevertheless  continued  to  send  for,  as  if  they  were 
still  alive,  and  after  a  few  days  pretended  that  they 
had  laid  violent  hands  upon  themselves.  .  .  .  When 
flesh  was  only  to  be  had  at  a  high  price  for  feeding 
his  wild  beasts  reserved  for  the  spectacles,  he  or- 
dered  that  criminals  should  be  given  them  to   be 
devoured;    and    upon    inspecting    them    in    a    row, 
while  he  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  portico,  with- 
out   troubling   himself    to    examine   their   cases   he 
ordered  them  to  be  dragged  away,  from  'bald-pate 
to    bald-pate'    [a    proverbial    expression,   meaning, 
without     distinction. — Translator's     footnote^.  .  .  . 
After  disfiguring  many  persons  of  honourable  rank, 
by  branding  them  in  the  face  with   hot   irons,  he 
condemned  them  to  the  mines,  to  work  in  repair- 
ing the  high-ways,  or  to  fight  with  wild  beasts;  or 
tying  them  by  the  neck  and  heels,  in  the  manner  of 
beasts  carried  to  slaughter,  would  shut  them  up  in 
cages,    or    saw    them    asunder.  ...  He    compelled 
parents  to  be  present  at  the  execution  of  their  sons. 
...  He  generally   prolonged   the  sufferings   of   his 
victims  by  causing  them  to  be  inflicted  by   slight 
and  frequently  repeated  strokes;  this  being  his  well- 
known  and  constant  order:    'Strike  so  that  he  may 
feel  himself   die.'  .  .  .  Being   incensed  at   the   peo- 
ple's applauding  a  party  at  the  Circensian  games  in 
opposition  to  him,  he  exclaimed,  'I   wish  the  Ro- 


man people  had  but  one  neck.'  ...  He  used  also 
to  complain  aloud  of  the  state  of  the  times,  because 
it  was  not  rendered  remarkable  by  any  public 
calamities.  ...  He  wished  for  some  terrible  slaugh- 
ter of  his  troops,  a  famine,  a  pestilence,  conflagra- 
tions, or  an  earthquake.  Even  in  the  midst  of  his 
diversions,  while  gaming  or  feasting,  this  savage 
ferocity,  both  in  his  language  and  actions,  never 
forsook  him.  Persons  were  often  put  to  the  tor- 
ture in  his  presence,  whilst  he  was  dining  or 
carousing.  A  soldier,  who  was  an  adept  in  the 
art  of  beheading,  used  at  such  times  to  take  off  the 
heads  of  prisoners,  who  were  brought  in  for  that 
purpose.  ...  He  never  had  the  least  regard  either 
to  the  chastity  of  his  own  person,  or  that  of  others. 
.  .  .  Besides  his  incest  with  his  sisters  .  .  .  there 
was  hardly  any  lady  of  distinction  with  whom  he 
did  not  make  free.  .  .  .  Only  once  in  his  life  did  he 
take  an  active  part  in  military  affairs.  ...  He  re- 
solved upon  an  expedition  into  Germany.  .  .  . 
There  being  no  hostilities,  he  ordered  a  few  Ger- 
mans of  his  guard  to  be  carried  over  and  placed 
in  concealment  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  and 
word  to  be  brought  him  after  dinner  that  an 
enemy  was  advancing  with  great  impetuosity. 
This  being  accordingly  done,  he  immediately  threw 
hirnself,  with  his  friends,  and  a  party  of  the  pre- 
torian  knights,  into  the  adjoining  wood,  where, 
lopping  branches  from  the  trees,  and  forming  tro- 
phies of  them,  he  returned  by  torch-light,  up- 
braiding those  who  did  not  follow  him  with 
timorousness  and  cowardice.  ...  At  last,  as  if 
resolved  to  make  war  in  earnest,  he  drew  up  his 
army  upon  the  shore  of  the  ocean,  with  his  balista 
and  other  engines  of  war,  and  while  no  one  could 
imagine  what  he  intended  to  do,  on  a  sudden  com- 
manded them  to  gather  up  the  sea  shells,  and  fill 
their  helmets  and  the  folds  of  their  dress  with  them, 
calling  them  'the  spoils  of  the  ocean  due  to  the 
Capitol  and  the  Palatium.'  As  a  monument  of 
his  success  he  raised  a  lofty  tower.  ...  He  was 
crazy  both  in  body  and  mind,  being  subject,  when 
a  boy,  to  the  falling  sickness.  .  .  .  What  most  of 
all  disordered  him  was  want  of  sleep,  for  he  sel- 
dom had  more  than  three  or  four  hours'  rest  in  a 
night;  and  even  then  his  sleep  was  not  sound." — 
Suetonius,  Lives  of  the  Twelve  Ccesars:  Caligula 
(tr.  by  A.  Thomson). 

Also  in:  C.  Merivale,  History  o'f  the  Romans 
under  the  empire,  v.  5,  ch.  47-48.— S.  Baring-Gould, 
Tragedy  of  the  Caesars,  v.  2. 

41.— Murder  of  Caligula.— Elevation  of  Clau- 
dius to  the  throne  by  Praetorians. — Beginning 
of  the  domination  of  the  soldiery. — "If  we  may 
believe  our  accounts,  the  tyrant's  overthrow  was 
due  not  to  abhorrence  of  his  crimes  or  indigna- 
tion at  his  assaults  on  the  Roman  liberties,  so 
much  as  to  resentment  at  a  private  affront.  Among 
the  indiscretions  which  seem  to  indicate  the  partial 
madness  of  the  wretched  Caius,  was  the  caprice 
with  which  he  turned  from  his  known  foes  against 
his  personal  friends  and  familiars.  ...  No  one  felt 
himself  secure,  neither  the  freedmen  who  attended 
on  his  person,  nor  the  guards  who  watched  over 
his  safety.  Among  these  last  was  Ca.ssius  Chaerea, 
tribune  of  a  praetorian  cohort,  whose  shrill  woman's 
voice  provoked  the  merriment  of  his  master,  and 
subjected  him  to  injurious  insinuations.  Even 
when  he  demanded  the  watchword  for  the  night 
the  emperor  would  insult  him  with  words  and  ges- 
tures. Chaerea  resolved  to  wipe  out  the  affront 
in  blood.  He  sought  Callistus  and  others  .  .  .  and 
organized  with  them  and  some  of  the  most  daring 
of  the  nobles  a  plot  against  the  emperor's  life.  .  .  . 
The  festival  of  the  Palatine  games  was  fixed  on 
for  carrying   the   project   into   effect.     Four  days 
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did   Caius  preside   in  the   theatre,  surrounded    by 
the   friends  and   guards  who   were  sworn   to   slay 
him,   but   still   lacked    the   couraRe.     On    the   fifth 
and    last,    the    24th    of    January    704    I41J,   feeling 
indisposed  from  the  evening's  debauch,  he  hesitated 
at  first  to  rise.    His  attendants,  however,  prevailed 
on  him  to  return  once  more  to  the  shows;  and  as 
he  was  passing  through  the  vaulted  passage  which 
led    from   the   palace   to   the   Circus,   he   inspected 
a  choir  of  noble  youths  from  Asia,  who  were  en- 
gaged to  perform  upon  the  stage.  .  .  .  Caius  was 
still    engaged    in    conversation    with    them    when 
Chirrea  and  another  tribune,  Sabinus,  made  their 
way    to   him:    the   one   struck   him   on   the   throat 
from  behind  with  his  sword,  while  the  other  was  in 
the  act   of  demanding   the   watchword.     A  second 
blow  cleft  the  tyrant's  jaw.     He  fell,  and  drawing 
his  limbs  together  to  save  his  body,  still  screamed, 
'I    live!    I   live!'   while   the   conspirators   thronging 
over  him,  and  crying,  'Again!  Again!'  hacked  him 
with    thirtv    wounds.      The    bearers    of    his    litter 
rushed  to  his  assistance  with  their  poles,  while  his 
bodv-guard    of   Germans   struck   wildly   at   the   as- 
sassins, and  amongst  the  crowd  which  surrounded 
them,   killed,   it   was  said,   more   than   one   senator 
who   had   taken   no   part   in   the  affair.  .  .  .  When 
each    of   the   conspirators   had    thrust    his    weapon 
into  the  mangled  body,  and  the  last  shrieks  of  its 
agony    had    been   silenced,    they    escaped    with    all 
speed  from  the  corridor  in  which  it  lay;  but  they 
had  made  no  dispositions  for  what  was  to  follow, 
and   were  content   to   leave  it   to   the  consuls  and 
senate,  amazed  and  unprepared,  to   decide   on  the 
future  destinv   of   the   republic.  .  .  .  Some  cohorts 
of  the  city  guards  accepted  the  orders  of  the  con- 
suls,  and 'occupied   the   public   places   under   their 
direction.     At   the  same  time  the  consuls,  Sentius 
Saturninus  and  Pomponius  Secundus,  the  latter  of 
whom  had  been  substituted  for  Caius  himself  only 
a  few  days  before,  convened  the  senate.  .  .  .  The 
first   act   of   the  sitting   was   to   issue   an   edict    in 
which   the  tyranny   of   Caius   was  denounced,  and 
a  remission  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  his  taxes  pro- 
claimed, together  with  the  promise  of  a  donative 
to  the  soldiers.    The  fathers  next  proceeded  to  de- 
liberate on  the  form  under  which  the  government 
should  be  henceforth  administered.     On  this  point 
no  settled  principles  prevailed.     Some  were  ready 
to  vote  that  the  memory  of  the  Caesars  should  be 
aboHshed,  their  temples  overthrown,  and  the  free 
state  of  the  Scipios  and  Catos  restored;  others  con- 
tended for  the  continuance  of  monarchy  in  another 
family,  and  among  the  chiefs  of  nobility  more  than 
one  candidate  sprang  up  presently  to  claim  it.    The 
debate  lasted  late   into   the  night;   and   in   default 
of  any  other  specific  arrangement,  the  consuls  con- 
tinued to  act  as  the  leaders  of  the  commonwealth. 
But    while    the    senate    deliberated,    the    prae- 
torian guards  had  resolved.  ...  In   the  confusion 
which  ensued  on  the  first  news  of  the  event,  several 
of  their  bodv  had  flung  themselves  furiously   into 
the    palace,  'and    begun    to    plunder    its    glittering 
chambers.     None  dared  to  offer  them  any  opposi- 
tion;   the   slaves   and    freedmen   fled   or   concealed 
themselves.    One  of  the  inmates,  half  hidden  behind 
a  curtain  in  an  obscure  corner,  was  dragged  forth 
with  brutal  violence;  and  great  was  the  intruders' 
surprise  when  they  recognised  him  as  Claudius,  the 
long  despised  and  neglected  uncle  of  the  murdered 
emperor.     He   sank   at   their   feet   almost   senseless 
with  terror:  but  the  soldiers  in  their  wildest  mood 
still  respected  the  blood  of  the  Caesars,  and  instead 
of  slaying  or  maltreating  the  suppliant,  the  brother 
of  Ge'rmanicus,  they  hailed  him,  more  in  jest  per- 
haps than  earnest,  with  the  title  of  Imperator,  and 
carried  him  off  to  their  camp.  ...  In  the  morning, 


when  it   was  found  that   the  senate  had  come   to 
no  conclusion,  and  that  the  people  crowding  about 
its  place  of  meeting  were  urging  it  with  loud  cries 
to  appoint  a  single  chief,  and  were  actually  naming 
him  as  the  object  of  their  choice,  Claudius  found 
courage    to    suffer    the    pra;torians    to    swear   alle- 
giance to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  promised  them 
a  donative  of  15,000  sesterces  apiece.  .  .  .  The  sen- 
ators   assembled    once    again    in    the    temple    of 
Jupiter;    but   now   their   numbers  were   reduced   to 
not    more    than   a    hundred,    and    even   these    met 
rather  to  support  the  pretensions  of  certain  of  their 
members,  who  aspired  to  the  empire  .  .  .  than  to 
maintain   the   cause   of   the  ancient   republic.     But 
the  formidable  array  of  the  praetorians,  who  had 
issued    from    their    camp    into    the    city,    and    the 
demonstrations    of    the    popular    will,    daunted   all 
parties  in  the  assembly.  .  .  .  Presently   the   Urban 
cohorts  passed  over,  with  their  officers  and  colours, 
to  the  opposite  side.    All  was  lost:  the  praetorians, 
thus  reinforced,  led  their  hero   to  the  palace,  and 
there   he   commanded   the   senate   to   attend   upon 
him.     Nothing  remained  but  to  obey  and  pass  the 
decree,   which   had   now   become   a   formal   act   of 
investiture,  by  which  the  name  and  honours  of  Im- 
perator were  bestowed  upon  the  new  chief  of  the 
commonwealth.     Such  was  the  first  creation  of  an 
emperor  by  the  military  power  of  the  praetorians. 
.  .  .  Surrounded    by    drawn   swords    Claudius   had 
found  courage  to  face  his  nephew's  murderers,  and 
to   vindicate    his   authority    to    the   citizens,    by   a 
strong  measure  of   retribution,  in  sending   Chaerea 
and  Lupus,   with   a   few  others  of   the   blood-em- 
brued,  to  immediate  execution.  .  .  .  Claudius  was 
satisfied   with   this   act   of   vigour,   and  proceeded, 
with  a  moderation   but   little  expected,  to   publish 
an  amnesty  for  all  the  words  and  acts  of  the  late 
interregnum.     Nevertheless  for  thirty  days  he  did 
not  venture  to  come  himself  into  the   Curia.  .  .  . 
The   personal   fears,   indeed,   of    the   new   emperor 
contributed,  with  a  kindly  and  placable  disposition, 
to   make  him  anxious  to  gain   his  subjects'  good- 
will by  the  gentleness  and  urbanity  of  his  deport- 
ment. .  .  .  His     proclamation     of     amnesty     was 
followed   by   the   pardon   of   numerous   exiles   and 
criminals,  especially   such   as  were  suffering   under 
sentence  for  the  crime  of  majestas.  .  .  .  The  popu- 
larity of  the  new  prince,  though  manifested,  thanks 
to   his  own  discretion,  by  no  such  grotesque  and 
impious  flatteries  as  attended  on  the  opening  prom- 
ise   of    Caius,   was   certainly   not    less   deeply   felt. 
.  .  .  The    confidence   indeed   of   the   upper   classes, 
after  the  bitter  disappointment  they  had  so  lately 
suffered,  was  not  to  be  so  lightly  won.    The  senate 
and  knights  might  view  their  new  ruler  with  in- 
dulgence,  and   hope    for   the    best;    but   they   had 
been  too  long  accustomed  to   regard  him  as  pro- 
scribed from  power  by  constitutional  unfitness,  as 
imbecile  in  mind,  and  which  was  perhaps  in  their 
estimation  even  a  worse  defect,  as  misshapen  and 
half-developed  in  physical  form,  to  anticipate  from 
him  a  wise  or  vigorous  administration.  ...  In  an- 
other  rank  he  would   have   been   exposed  perhaps 
in  infancy;  as  the  son  of  Drusus  and  Antonia  he 
was  perrnitted   to   live:    but   he   became   from   the 
first    an    object    of    disgust    to    his    parents,    who 
put  him  generally  out  of  their  sight,  and  left  him 
to  grow  up  in  the  hands  of  hirehngs  without  judg- 
ment  or   feeling.  .  .  .  That    the   judgment   of   one 
from  whom  the  practical  knowledge  of   men   and 
things    had    been    withheld    was   not    equal    to    his 
learning,  and  that  the  infirmities  of  his  body  af- 
fected his  powers  of  decision,  his  presence  of  mind, 
and   steadfastness   of   purpose,   may   easily   be   im- 
agined:   nevertheless,   it    may    be   allowed   that   in 
a    private    station,    and    anywhere    but    at    Rome, 
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Claudius  would  have  passed  muster  as  a  respectable, 
and  not,  perhaps,  an  useless  member  of  society. 
The  opinion  which  is  here  given  of  this  prince's 
character  may  possibly  be  influenced  in  some  de- 
gree by  the  study  of  his  countenance  in  the  numer- 
ous busts  still  existing  which  represent  it  as  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole  imperial  series. 
If  his  figure,  as  we  are  told,  was  tall,  and  when 
sitting  appeared  not  ungraceful,  his  face,  at  least 
in  repose,  was  eminently  handsome.  But  it  is 
impossible  not  to  remark  in  it  an  expression  of 
pain  and  anxiety  which  forcibly  arrests  our  sym- 
pathy. It  is  the  face  of  an  honest  and  well- 
meaning  man,  who  feels  himself  unequal  to  the 
task  imposed  upon  him.  .  .  .  There  is  the  expres- 
sion of  fatigue  both  of  mind  and  body,  which 
speaks  of  midnight  watches  over  books,  varied 
with  midnight  carouses  at  the  imperial  table,  and 
the  fierce  caresses  of  rival  mistresses.  There  is  the 
glance  of  fear,  not  of  open  enemies,  but  of  pre- 
tended friends;  the  reminiscence  of  wanton  blows, 
and  the  anticipation  of  the  deadly  potion.  Above 
all,  there  is  the  anxious  glance  of  dependence, 
which  seems  to  cast  about  for  a  model  to  imitate, 
for  ministers  to  shape  a  poHcy,  and  for  sateUites 
to  execute  it.  The  model  Claudius  found  was 
the  policy  of  the  venerated  Augustus;  but  his 
ministers  were  the  most  profligate  of  women,  and 
the  most  selfish  of  emancipated  slaves.  .  .  .  The 
commencement  of  the  new  reign  was  marked  by 
the  renewed  activity  of  the  armies  on  the  frontiers." 
— C.  Merivale,  History  of  the  Romans  tinder  the 
empire,  v.  s,  ch.  48-49. — To  the  credit  of  Claudius 
must  be  mentioned  his  successful  engineering  en- 
terprises. "At  the  beginning  of  the  empire,  when 
Rome  had  become  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  the 
world,  and  had  gained  a  population  of  over  a 
milHon  souls,  for  whose  maintenance,  comfort,  and 
luxury  the  produce  of  the  whole  world  was  scarcely 
deemed  sufficient,  the  necessity  of  building  a  large 
and  safe  harbor  forced  itself  upon  the  government. 
.  .  .  Julius  Ca;sar  was  the  first  statesman  who  pro- 
posed the  construction  of  a  spacious  harbor,  not 
at,  but  near,  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  .  .  .  The 
honor  of  the  great  undertaking  was  reserved  to 
Claudius,  the  prince  famous  for  his  gigantic  hy- 
drauHc  enterprises,  such  as  the  aqueducts  of 
the  Aqua  Claudia  and  of  Anio  Novus.  .  .  .  The 
harbor  two  miles  west  of  Ostia,  which  he 
succeeded  in  building,  in  spite  of  untold  nat- 
ural difficulties,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
the  supreme  council  of  government  engineers  .  .  . 
was  inclosed  by  two  jetties,  each  8og  yards  long. 
The  area  of  the  harbor  amounted  to  691,000  square 
yards,  the  depth  from  15-18  feet,  with  an  aggregate 
length  of  quays  amounting  to  2,600  yards.  This 
colossal  work  necessitated  the  removal  of  112,- 
000,000  cubic  feet  of  sand." — R.  Lanciani,  Ancietit 
Rome  in  the  light  of  modern  discoveries,  pp.  237- 
238. 

Also   in:   W.  W.  Capes,  Early  empire,  ch.  3-4. 

42-461. — Power  of  the  church.  See  Papacy: 
Saint   Peter,  etc.,   to  42-461. 

43-53. — Conquests  of  Claudius  in  Britain.  See 
Britain:  A.  D.  43-53. 

47-54. — Wives  of  Claudius,  Messalina  and 
Agrippina. — Their  infamous  and  terrible  ascend- 
ancy.— Murder  of  the  emperor. — Advent  of  Nero. 
— The  wife  of  Claudius  was  "Valeria  Messalina, 
the  daughter  of  his  cousin  Barbatus  Messala,  a 
woman  wh(;se  name  has  become  proverbial  for  in- 
famy. His  most  distinguished  freedmen  were  the 
eunuch  Posidus;  Felix,  whom  he  made  governor 
of  Judaia,  and  who  had  the  fortune  to  be  the 
husband  of  three  queens;  and  Callistus,  who  re- 
tained   the   power   which    he    had    acquired   under 


Caius.  But  far  superior  in  point  of  influence  to 
these  were  the  three  secretaries  (as  we  may  term 
them),  Polybius,  Narcissus,  and  Pallas.  .  .  .  The 
two  last  were  in  strict  league  with  Messalina.  .  .  . 
Their  plan,  when  they  would  have  any  one  put 
to  death,  was  to  terrify  Claudius  ...  by  tales  of 
plots  against  his  life.  .  .  .  Slaves  and  freedmen 
were  admitted  as  witnesses  against  their  masters; 
and,  though  Claudius  had  sworn,  at  his  accession, 
that  no  freeman  should  be  put  to  the  torture, 
knights  and  senators,  citizens  and  strangers,  were 
tortured  alike."  At  length,  in  48  (according  to  tra- 
dition) Messalina  carried  her  audacity  so  far  as  to 
go  publicly  through  a  ceremony  of  marriage  with 
one  of  her  lovers.  This  nerved  even  the  weak 
Claudius  to  resolution,  and  she  was  put  to  death. 
The  emperor  then  married  his  niece,  Julia  Agrip- 
pina, the  daughter  of  Germanicus.  "The  woman 
who  had  now  obtained  the  government  of  Claudius 
and  the  Roman  empire  was  of  a  very  different 
character  from  the  abandoned  Messalina.  The  lat- 
ter had  nothing  noble  about  her;  she  was  the  mere 
bond-slave  of  lust,  and  cruel  and  avaricious  only 
for  its  gratification;  but  Agrippina  was  a  woman 
of  superior  mind,  though  utterly  devoid  of  prin- 
ciple. In  her,  lust  was  subservient  to  ambition; 
it  was  the  desire  of  power,  or  the  fear  of  death, 
and  not  wantonness,  that  made  her  submit  to 
the  incestuous  embraces  of  her  brutal  brother 
Caius,  and  to  be  prostituted  to  the  companions  of 
his  vices.  It  was  ambition  and  parental  love  that 
made  her  now  form  an  incestuous  union  with  her 
uncle.  .  .  .  The  great  .object  of  Agrippina  was  to 
exclude  Britannicus  [the  son  of  Claudius  by  Mes- 
sahna],  and  obtain  the  succession  for  her  own 
son,  Nero  Domitius,  now  a  boy  of  twelve  years 
of  age.  She  therefore  caused  Octavia  [daughter 
of  Claudius]  to  be  betrothed  to  him,  and  she  had 
the  philosopher  Seneca  recalled  from  Corsica, 
whither  he  had  been  exiled  by  the  arts  of  Mes- 
salina, and  committed  to  him  the  education  of  her 
son,  that  he  might  be  fitted  for  empire.  In  the 
following  year  (51)  Claudius,  yielding  to  her  in- 
fluence, adopted  him."  But,  although  Britannicus 
was  thrust  into  the  background  and  treated  with 
neglect,  his  feeble  father  began  after  a  time  to 
show  signs  of  affection  for  him,  and  Agrippina, 
weary  of  waiting  and  fearful  of  discomfiture,  caused 
poison  to  be  administered  to  the  old  emperor 
in  his  food  (54).  "The  death  of  Claudius  was  con- 
cealed till  all  the  preparations  for  the  succession 
of  Nero  should  be  made,  and  the  fortunate  hour 
marked  by  the  astrologers  be  arrived.  He  then 
(Oct.  13)  issued  from  the  palace,  .  .  .  and,  being 
cheered  by  the  cohort  which  was  on  guard,  he 
mounted  a  litter  and  proceeded  to  the  camp.  He 
addressed  the  soldiers,  promising  them  a  donative, 
and  was  saluted  emperor.  The  senate  and  prov- 
inces acquiesced  without  a  murmur  in  the  will  of 
the  guards.  Claudius  was  in  his  64th  year  when 
he  was  poisoned." — T.  Keightley,  History  of  the 
Roman  empire,  pt.  i,  ch.  5. 

Also  in:  C.  Merivale,  History  of  the  Ro,nans 
under  the  empire,  v.  s,  ch.  50. — Tacitus,  Annals, 
bk.  11-12. 

54-64. — Reign  of  Nero. — Administrative  re- 
forms under  Seneca  and  Burrus. — Burning  of 
the  city. — Work  of  Nero  in  relief  and  restora- 
tion.— Nero's  "reign  was  like  that  of  his  imme- 
diate predecessor  in  two  respects.  It  was  full  of 
intrigue,  and  the  control  of  public  affairs  was  left 
largely  in  the  hands  of  advisers  and  favorites.  The 
character  of  the  government  depended  on  the  char- 
acter and  ability  of  those  under  whose  influence 
Nero  fell.  When  Agrippina  first  formed  her  am- 
bitious plans   for   her  son,  she  placed  him  under 
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the  tutelage  of  the  philosopher  Seneca  and  the 
protection  of  the  prefect  Burrus.  As  soon  as  he 
ascended  the  throne,  the  new  emperor  showed  that 
he  cared  only  for  the  pleasures  and  the  distinction 
which  his  position  gave  him,  and  was  content  to 
leave  the  affairs  of  state  in  the  hands  of  his  mother 
and  her  two  advisers;  but  the  outcome  did  not 
please  Agrippina.  She  was  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  the  small  share  in  the  government  which 
she  soon  found  that  Seneca  and  Burrus  were  willing 
to  allow  her,  and  she  cast  about  for  means  to 
force  Nero  to  recognize  her  authority.  Her  efforts 
were  fruitless,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  illustration 
of  the  irony  of  fate  that  her  downfall  was  finally 
brought  about  by  the  same  means  which  had  raised 
her  to  power.  [She  was  murdered  through  Nero's 
instigation.]  .  .  .  The  death  of  Burrus  three  years 
later,  in  62,  the  appointment  of  Tigellinus  as  one 
of  the  prefects  of  the  prstorian  guard,  and  the 
forced  retirement  of  Seneca,  left  Rome  at  the 
mercy  of  Nero's  passions,  stimulated  as  they  were 
by  Tigellinus  and  the  freedmen  of  the  court.  The 
character  of  Nero's  administration  differed  greatly 
in  these  two  periods.  Under  the  ministerial  rule 
of  Seneca  the  senate  was  associated  in  the  gov- 
ernment, as  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  Claudius, 
and,  thanks  to  the  creative  ability  of  Seneca  and 
the  patience  and  energy  of  Burrus,  many  important 
administrative  reforms  were  introduced.  The  legis- 
lation of  the  years  56-62  touching  wills,  adoption, 
and  certain  abuses  in  the  courts,  as  praevaricatio 
and  tergiversatio,  wa^  especially  salutary.  The 
finances  were  managed  with  such  wisdom  that 
60,000,000  sesterces  were  annually  turned  into  the 
state  treasury.  The  second  period  of  the  reign 
shows  a  far  different  state  of  affairs.  Life  and 
liberty  were  held  in  light  esteem,  and  the  finances 
of  the  state  fell  into  a  deplorable  condition.  The 
financial  difficulties  of  the  empire  were  due  in 
part  to  the  great  fire  of  the  year  64  and  to  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  in  carrying  on  foreign 
campaigns;  but  only  in  part,  since  the  e.xtravagance 
of  the  court  in  building  palaces  and  baths  and  in 
giving  public  games  was  largely  responsible  for 
this  state  of  affairs;  and,  to  make  matters  worse, 
in  meeting  this  difficulty,  the  government  resorted 
to  the  dangerous  expedient  of  debasing  the  coin- 
age."— F.  F.  Abbott,  Roman  political  conditions, 
pp.  29S-2Q6. — "The  devices  employed  by  the  min- 
isters to  overthrow  the  Empress-Mother  were  not 
so  creditible  as  the  end  undoubtedly  was  praise- 
worthy, which  thereby  they  sought  to  attain.  True, 
in  part  these  were  beyond  reproach.  It  was  but 
a  fulfilment  of  Nero's  early  promises  when  the 
Senate  was  encouraged  to  rescind  a  decree  issued 
by  Claudius  in  47,  which  required  the  quaestors 
elect  to  give  gladiatorial  shows.  For  the  Quaestors' 
affairs  undoubtedly  belonged  to  the  Senatorial 
'sphere  of  influence.'  Agrippina  and  Pallas  op- 
posed the  Senate  in  this  without  avail.  The  Con- 
script Fathers  held  out  stubbornly.  .  .  .  The  new 
prince,  indeed,  left  to  himself,  could  win  golden 
opinions.  'He  let  slip  no  opportunity  of  gen- 
erosity, clemency,  or  courtesy.'  .  .  .  Thus  what  has 
been  characterised  as  'perhaps  the  most  harmless 
and  the  most  sentimental  episode  in  Nero's  life,' 
completed  the  estrangement  between  mother  and 
son,  an  estrangement  beginning  in  her  stubborn 
will  and  pride  and  desire  of  power,  and  fanned 
by  his  advisers.  Yet  she  was  his  mother,  and 
Nero,  more  self-controlled  than  she,  struck  at  her 
instruments,  not  at  herself.  He  need  at  least 
no  longer  endure  the  arrogance,  the  'austere  regard 
of  control'  of  the  Roman  Malvolio,  Pallas,  long 
Agrippina's  trusted  adherent,  and  manager  of  the 
Fiscus,  the  Emperor's  private  Treasury.     In  strict 


theory  Pallas  was  but  Nero's  domestic  servant, 
and  in  no  sense  a  magistrate.  His  power  and  his 
arrogance  had  long  since  been  unconscious  of  the 
theory,  and  when  the  Prince  sent  for  him  he  mag- 
niloquently  demanded  that  'his  accounts  with  the 
State  should  be  taken  as  balanced.'  Nero,  quite 
satisfied  with  the  fact  of  his  dismissal,  agreed,  and, 
as  Pallas  swept  out  of  his  presence,  attended  by 
a  throng  of  obsequious  clients,  contented  himself 
with  the  dry  remark  that  'he  supposed  Pallas  was 
now  going  duly  to  swear  himself  out  of  office.' 
.  .  .  The  Emperor  Trajan  often  declared  that  the 
'Quinquennium  Neronis' — i.e.,  the  first  five  years 
of  Nero's  Principate  and  Government — had  been 
superior  to  the  government  of  every  other  Em- 
peror. ...  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  certain 
distribution  of  praise  between  Nero  and  his  min- 
isters. That  Seneca  and  Burrus  were  wise  and 
capable  administrators  is  justly  to  be  remembered. 
And  it  is  unique  in  the  history  of  the  Principate 
to  find  such  power  and  such  authority  vested  in 
men  of  provincial  origin,  belonging  distinctively 
to  the  middle  bourgeois  class,  and  used  by  them 
with  such  careful  moderation.  It  is  to  the  young 
Prince's  credit  as  well  that  he  will  use  such  coun- 
sellors, disregarding  the  precedent  of  his  predeces- 
sors, and  will  trust  them.  If  the  merit  of  their 
choice  be  Agrippina's  the  greater  merit  of  entrust- 
ing them  with  power  is  Nero's  only.  .  .  .  And  part 
at  least  of  the  praise  for  consequent  felicity  in 
peace  and  success  in  war  is  of  a  surety  due  to  the 
Prince  who  chooses  his  officers  and  statesmen  so 
wisely.  .  .  .  Apart  from  the  question  of  the  corn 
supply,  two  others  of  finance  always  were  pressing 
[see  Money  and  banking:  Ancient:  Rome],  the 
first  of  administrative  'efficiency,'  the  second  of 
'taxation.'  Augustus'  division  of  the  Empire  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Senate  led  naturally  to  a 
double  exchequer  administration  and  a  double 
treasury.  The  old  Republican  Treasury,  the  Aera- 
rium  Saturni  [see  ^rarium],  was  supplemented  by 
the  new  Imperial  private  'purse,'  the  Fiscus.  The 
latter  was  maintained  chiefly  by  the  revenues  of 
the  Prince's  'private'  provinces  and  his  own  prop- 
erty— which  was  large  elsewhere.  Out  of  it  the 
Prince  paid  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  whole 
army  and  his  civil  service.  This  was  so  economi- 
cally and  wisely  managed  by  the  imperial  finance 
secretary  and  his  agents  that  the  Fiscus  rarely  fell 
into  difficulties,  and  the  thrifty  Vespasian,  for  in- 
stance, continued  gladly  to  employ  Nero's  great 
finance  minister,  Claudius.  And  the  Emperor's 
'private  property'  was  always  increasing  through 
the  many  bequests  left  to  him.  This  was  the  more 
fortunate,  as  the  old  State  Treasury  was  always 
labouring  in  a  heavy  sea  of  distress.  The  provinces 
which  supplied  it  with  revenues,  with  the  exception 
of  Asia,  were  not  rich,  and  it  seems  always  to 
have  wanted  help.  Nero  came  more  than  once 
to  its  assistance,  as,  for  instance,  by  a  subvention 
'to  maintain  public  credit,'  in  A.  D.  57,  of  forty 
million  sesterces;  but  he  could  also  declare  five 
years  later  that  he  had  'bestowed  on  the  Republic' 
sixty  million  sesterces  annually.  The  sixty  millions 
were  almost  certainly  a  subsidy  from  the  Em- 
peror's 'private  property' — i.  e.,  the  Fiscus,  to  the 
Republican  Treasury.  The  efficiency  also  of  the 
Aerarium  administration  had  long  been  somewhat 
unsatisfactory.  It  was  the  'Republican'  Treasury, 
and  therefore  ought  to  have  been  administered,  as 
under  the  Republic,  by  the  quaestors.  But  these 
were  young  and  inexperienced  men  just  beginning 
public  life,  and  the  exchequer  demanded  wiser 
heads.  Preceding  emperors  had  in  a  variety  of 
ways  tried  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  efficiency 
with  the  theory  of  the  constitution  as  instituted  by 
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Augustus,  but  without  "jrcat  success.  Let  the  Sen- 
ate appoint  it:;  officers,  in  accordance  with  that 
theory,  and  whether,  despairing  of  quaestors,  they 
appointed  by  election  or  lot  special  prefects  or 
ordinary  praetors,  they  did  not  seem  able  to  pro- 
duce a  smoothly-working  system.  Claudius  gave 
the  administration  back  to  the  quaestors,  with  a 
three  years'  term  of  office  instead  of  the  ordinary 
one  year.  But  the  three-year  quaestors  still  had  the 
blemish  of  youth,  and  in  A.D.  56  the  tribune  Hel- 
vidius  Priscus  prosecuted  one  of  them,  Obultronius 
Sabinus  by  name,  for  a  harsh  distraint  upon  the 
poor.  Nero  therefore  altered  the  system  once 
more,  and  himself  for  the  future  appointed  as 
prefects  of  the  treasury  men  who  had  been  prae- 
tors. This  was  as  great  a  boon  to  efficiency  of 
administration  as  it  was  a  blow  to  the  theory 
of  the  dyarchy;  for  the  imperial  selection  of  its 
officers  involved  a  large  imperial  control  in  prac- 
tice over  the  State  treasury.  Nero's  action  was 
therefore  an  infringement  of  his  promised  policy; 
but  something  must  occasionally  be  sacrificed  to 
efficiency,  though  the  sacrifice  be  of  some  principle 
which  may  be  cherished  idol  of  politicians.  And 
the  Romans,  not  being  hysterical,  bore  this  sacri- 
fice with  calm  equanimity.  Nero,  who  in  A.  D.  62 
appointed  a  special  commission  of  three  consulars 
to  superintend  the  pubhc  taxes  due  to  this  treasury, 
evidently  regards  it  and  its  concerns  as  no  less  mat- 
ter for  his  supervision  than  the  Fiscus.  The 
question  of  taxation  in  general  had  long  before 
this  engaged  the  young  Emperor's  attention. 
Augustus  had  remodelled  and  simphfied  the  whole 
system — instituting  two  great  direct  taxes,  a  land 
tax  and  a  property  tax,  on  the  whole  Empire, 
whether  composed  of  citizens  or  aliens,  exclusive 
only  of  Italy,  which  did  not  pay  the  taxes,  and  a 
few  provinces  which  paid  a  poll  tax  instead  of 
the  property  tax.  The  permanent  grievance  of 
the  provincials  under  the  Republic  had  been  the 
exactions  of  the  tax-farmers,  the  'publicani,'  capi- 
talist companies  who  purchased  the  taxes  from 
the  State  at  a  lump  sum,  and  collected  afterwards 
as  much  as  they  could  squeeze  out  of  the  unhappy 
provincials.  But  Augustus,  to  the  fixed  taxes  at 
a  fixed  rate  per  cent.,  added  a  census  or  assessment 
of  property  and  land  by  high  imperial  officials, 
and  the  collection  of  the  amount  due  upon  such 
assessment  was  entrusted  directly  to  the  State  finan- 
cial agents  in  the  provinces,  the  quaestors  and  the 
procurators.  The  activity  of  the  'publicans'  was 
therefore  limited  to  such  indirect  taxes  as  were 
still  levied,  such  as,  in  particular,  the  customs 
or  portoria,  which  were  rigorously  exacted  on  the 
frontiers.  Nor  was  there  any  free  trade  within 
the  Empire,  additional  customs  dues  being  paid 
at  every  Italian  port  and  on  provincial  frontiers. 
When  practically  the  whole  civilised  world  forms 
one  Imperial  State,  the  strength  of  the  argument 
for  an  Imperial  Zollverein,  if  not  the  attractiveness 
of  the  idea,  is  diminished.  Nero,  however,  in  the 
year  A.  D.  58,  conceived  and  propounded  to  his 
Council  the  startling  idea  of  the  abolition  of  all 
indirect  taxation  of  every  kind.  It  was  a  policy 
of  free  trade  within  the  Empire,  which  is  indeed 
novel  in  the  history  of  ancient  economy,  and  a 
remarkable  idea  of  a  young  prince  not  yet  twenty- 
one.  The  scheme  indeed  betrays  the  generous  but 
ill-considered  impulsiveness  of  youth.  The  Em- 
peror fixed  his  eyes  on  the  welcome  with  which 
the  news  of  the  annihilation  of  customs  and  publi- 
cans together  at  one  stroke  of  the  pen  would  be 
received  alike  in  Italy  and  the  provinces,  while 
the  very  populace  of  Rome  would  be  pleased  to 
be  relieved  of  a  minor  tax  or  two.  That  it  was 
his   own  scheme   is   proved   by    the    consternation 


it  produced  in  his  Cabinet.  His  advisers  pointed 
out  to  him  the  great  loss  of  revenue  which  was 
bound  to  follow.  No  word  seems  to  have  been 
said  as  to  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  indirect — viz.,  the  increase  of  direct,  taxa- 
tion. But  this  could  scarcely  have  been  ayoided,  in 
which  case  Nero's  hopes  of  popularity — were  such 
his  motive  in  his  proposed  reform — would  have 
been  sorely  baffled.  .  .  .  The  capitalists,  too,  who 
purchased  the  taxes  and  saw  their  profits  threat- 
ened, added  their  opposition  to  the  scheme.  Direct 
and  indirect  taxation  must  be  combined,  and,  this 
once  granted,  the  Augustan  scheme  was  the  best. 
It  would  of  course  have  been  no  infringement  of 
this  principle  had  Nero  attained  his  minor  object 
of  abolishing  the  publicani  by  substituting  the 
direct  collection  of  the  customs  by  the  State  for 
the  indirect  by  the  agents  of  private  capitalists. 
But  this  would  have  meant  the  creation  of  an 
army  of  new  small  imperial  officials,  besides  a 
bewildering  dislocation  of  all  the  accounts  of  the 
Finance  Bureaux,  and  Nero  did  not  propose  this 
more  moderate  scheme,  which  indeed  works  badly 
enough  in  modern  Italy.  Reluctantly  he  abandoned 
the  whole  idea,  and  contented  himself  with  issuing 
stringent  edicts  for  the  better  control  of  the  tax- 
farmers.  The  regulations  concerning  every  tax 
were  to  be  clearly  posted  up  in  some  public  place. 
No  claims  once  dropped  could  be  revived  after 
a  year's  interval.  Suits  against  the  publicani  were 
to  take  precedence  of  every  other,  both  in  Rome 
and  in  the  provinces.  The  rewards  hitherto  paid 
to  the  accursed  class  of  informers — delatores — were 
reduced  to  one-fourth  of  their  original  amount. 
And  all  soldiers  were  to  keep  their  immunity 
from  such  taxation,  unless  they  were  engaged  in 
trade,  when  it  was  of  course  only  fair  that  they 
should  be  liable  as  well.  And  certain  illegal  dues, 
hitherto  levied  by  the  'publicans,'  were  once  and 
for  all  abolished.  .  .  .  Similarly  under  the  Prin- 
cipate  the  institution  of  the  city  prefecture  and  of 
the  prefecture  for  the  regulation  of  the  corn  supply 
had  deprived  the  old  Republican  officer,  the  aedile, 
of  many  of  his  powers  and  duties.  Now  again  in 
A.  D.  56  the  Senate  stepped  in  to  limit  a  small 
right  of  jurisdiction  still  left  to  him,  by  fixing 
the  maximum  amount  for  which  he  might  distrain 
upon  the  property  of  offenders,  and  of  the  fine 
which  he  was  empowered  to  impose  upon  them. 
The  still  independent  jurisdiction  of  the  minor 
Republican  magistrates,  alike  in  the  city  and  in 
the  municipalities  of  Italy,  was  controlled  by  the 
Senate,  not  by  the  Princeps,  under  Nero's  rule. 
.  .  .  And  yet  it  was  little  better  than  an  image 
which  remained  of  the  Senatorial  independence  and 
power  of  old  Republican  days.  Besides  the  natural 
fear  of  every  individual  senator  to  run  counter 
to  the  Emperor's  will,  if  he  could  only  discover 
it,  in  two  respects  the  Senate  became  dependent 
on  the  Emperor,  and  lost  initiative.  Its  strength 
was  constantly  recruited  by  ex-magistrates,  the 
office  of  quaestor  giving  a  right  to  a  seat  in  the 
Senate,  and  though  since  Tiberius  the  magistrates, 
including  probably  the  consuls,  were  elected  in  and 
by  the  Senate  (the  people  no  longer  having  any 
voice  in  the  matter  save  that  of  formal  ratification 
and  approval),  yet  practically  this  right  of  choice 
amounted  to  very  little.  For  all  posts,  at  least 
up  to  and  including  the  practorship,  the  Princeps 
had  the  right  of  'commending'  a  certain  number 
of  candidates,  who  were,  thereby,  ipso  facto  elected. 
And  for  every  post  not  so  filled  up  the  Emperor 
could  'nominate'  candidates,  and.  although  he  only 
shared  this  right  with  the  Consuls,  no  imperial 
nominee  was  likely  to  be  rejected.  ...  On  July  ip, 
A.  D.   64,  the   day   upon   which,   as   men  gloomily 
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recalled,  Rome  had  been  sacked  by  the  Gauls  four 
and    a-half    centuries   before,    there    broke    out    at 
night  time  in  the  city  a  fire  which  is  the  greatest 
of  all  such  disasters  in  Roman  annals.     Beginning 
at  the  east  end  of  the  Great  Circus  at  the  base  of 
the   Palatine   and    Caelian    Hills,   it    raged    for   six 
days,  and  then,  breaking  out  again  when  the  evil 
seemed  ended,  continued  for  three  days  more,  and 
laid  a  great  part  of  the  entire  city  in   ashes.  .  .  . 
In   a   brief  space  of  time  the  whole   broad  valley 
between    the    Palatine   and   Aventine   Hills   was   a 
sea    of    fire,    which    spread    thence    far    and    wide 
over    the    city,    checked    only    by    the    river    front 
spreading   to   the  Transtiberine   quarter.     The  fire 
brigade  was  helpless  altogether.  ...  It  was  in  vain 
that  Nero,  as  if  to  give  the  lie  to  such  suspicions, 
had    been    thirty-five   miles   away    from    Rome   at 
Antium  when  the  tire  broke  out.     It  was  in  vain 
that,    when    he    heard    that    his    palace    building, 
which    led    from    Palatine    to    Esquiline,    was   im- 
perilled, he  returned  to   Rome  and  threw  himself 
with   energy   into   the   work   of   rescue   and   battle 
with    the   flames.     It   was   in   vain   that   his   own 
palace  fell  their  victim,  that  treasures  of  art  which 
he   had   so    dearly    prized   and   so    laboriously   ac- 
cumulated were  consumed  and  perished  in  a  mo- 
ment before  his  very  eyes.    He  struggled  manfully 
to    remedy    the    great    disaster.      He    opened    the 
Campus  Martius  by  the  riverside,  and  all  the  pub- 
he    buildings    upon    it,    to    harbour    the    homeless. 
He    built    shelters   in    his    own    gardens    to    house 
them.     He  hurried  stores  up  from  Ostia  and  the 
neighbouring  towns   to   feed  them.     He   fixed   the 
cost  of  corn  at  about  half  the  prevailing  market 
price.  .  .  .  [But]  the  vision  of  'Nero  fiddling  while 
Rome  burned'  is  stamped  for  ever  upon  the  im- 
agination and  memory  of  mankind.  .  .  .  Two  tasks 
of   rebuilding   confronting   the   Emperor  when   the 
fire  ceased — that  of  the  city  and  that  of  his  own 
fair  name  and  popularity  with  the  people,  a  fair 
name  and  a  popularity  which  he  always  cherished. 
To    both    tasks   he    now   addressed   himself.      The 
rebuilding  of  the  city  was  pursued  with  wisdom 
and  with  system.     The  narrow  winding  streets  of 
the   old   town,   and  their   towering   buildings,   had 
endangered  alike  the  safety  and  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants.     And  they  were  dark  and  ugly,  ugly 
as  the  mud   swamps   of   Ravenna.     Now   in   their 
stead  broad  streets  were  laid  out  in  regular  meas- 
ure.   The  height  of  the  houses  built  to  flank  them 
was  diminished  and  a  hmit  fixed.    Open  courtyards 
were  contrived  within  the  blocks.     And  long  rows 
of  pillared  colonnades  along  the  houses'  front  af- 
forded at  once  that  picturesque  beauty  and  refuge 
from    the    pursuing    summer   sun,    which    he    may 
realise  who  has  delighted  in  their  presence  at  Padua, 
Belluno,   or    Vicenza    in    an    Italian    summer,   and 
desired    them    in    vain    in    modern    Rome    to-day. 
Nero    at    his    own    expense    built    the    colonnades. 
.  .  .  The   drain   upon   the   Imperial   Treasury   was 
very    great,    but    the    work    must    be    done.      The 
rubbish  of  the  debris  of  the  fire  was  partly  used 
for  new  foundations,  and  to  raise  the  level  of  low- 
lying  streets,  but  the  rest  was  carried  in  the  empty 
returning  corn  ships  down  the  river,  and  discharged 
to    be   piled   up   in   the   marshes   by   Ostia,   where 
it  might  serve  to  reclaim  the  land  from  malarious 
swamps  or  bank  the  fiercely  rushing  and  devouring 
Tiber,  into  which  Ostia  crumbles  now  away.  .  .  . 
No  small  part,  however,  of  the  new  city  was  re- 
served   by    the   Emperor    for    his   own    use.     The 
ruins  of   the  great  villa  of   Hadrian  on  the  slope 
of   the   hill   by   Tivoli   may   to-day   shadow   forth 
Nero's  plan   when  he  commanded   his   two   archi- 
tects, Severus  and  Celer,  to  build  for  him  a  palace, 
which    posterity    called    the    'Domus    Aurea,'    the 
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Golden  House,  at  which  his  own  generation  grum- 
bled while  it  marvelled." — B.  W.  Henderson,  Life 
and  princlpate  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  pp.  58-59,  63- 
64,  is-lb,  80-83,  88-89,  237-243. 

Also  in:  Suetonius,  Lives  of  the  twelve  Caesars: 
Nero. — Tacitus,  Annals,  bk.  13-16. — S.  Baring- 
Gould,   Tragedy   oj  the   Caesars,   v.   2. 

61. — Campaigns  of  Suetonius  Paulinos  in 
Britain.    See  Britain:  A.  D.  61. 

64-68. — First  persecution  of   Christians. — Fit- 
ting end  of  Nero. — Character  of  the  reigns  of 
the    Julian    and    Claudian    Caesars. — Their    ex- 
travagance.— Protection     of     the     provinces. — 
Power  of  the  senate. — Moral  revolution  at  the 
close    of    this    period. — The     extravagance     and 
licentiousness  of  Nero  and  his  court  were  extreme 
during   the   second   period   of   his   reign,   especially 
after  the  downfall  of  the  polished  and  suave  fa- 
vorite, Petronius,  and  the  rise  of  the   brutal  and 
vulgar  Tigellinus.     Nero  was  so  hated  by  the  peo- 
ple  of   Rome   that   he   came  to   be  strongly  sus- 
pected of  having  caused  the  great  fire.    "In  August 
of  the  year  A.  D.  64,  when  some  Christians  whose 
words,  misinterpreted  by  ignorance  or  malice,  had 
caused   suspicion,   were   denounced  as  the   authors 
of    the    fire,   Nero    accepted    the    opportunity.      It 
was  by   these   Christians'   own  testimony,  whether 
it    were    the    result    of    eager    enthusiasm,    or    of 
unguarded  admissions,   or  of   terror  and  apostasy, 
that    a    large    number    of    their    fellow-Christians 
were    implicated    in    the    same    charge    of    incen- 
diarism, and  arrested.     But  on  examination  before 
the  Emperor  (for  the  whole  matter  was  one  of  a 
magisterial  action  alone),  this  charge  broke  down, 
and,  at  least  in  many  cases,  could  not  be  proved. 
Notwithstanding,    they    could    be    and   were    con- 
demned to  death  simply  as  Christians.     The  con- 
fession of  the  name  was  enough,  for  it  was  held 
to   connote  so   infamous  a  reputation  that   Chris- 
tians became  liable  at  once  to  the  summary  juris- 
diction   of    the    executive    magistrate,    and    were 
classed   with   robbers,   bandits,   assassins,   and   ma- 
gicians',  as    liable    to    execution    on    the    proof    of 
guilt.     Under  the   title   were   subsumed   crimes,  in 
the    belief    of    the    Romans,    which    justified    and 
called  imperatively  for   the  extreme  penalty   from 
the    magistrate.      The    existence    of    the    Christian 
was  incompatible  with  the  common  weal.     Unruly 
fanatics,    traitors    to    the    Empire    and    the    Gods, 
stained    with    abominable    crimes,    whose    accursed 
tenets    were    recapturing    many    proselytes,    they 
were  handed  over  to  death,  the  most  of  them  as 
Christians,    some    perhaps    as    actual    incendiaries. 
And    the   people    for    their   part,    believing    firmly 
that  in  them  the  authors  of  the  fire  were  taken, 
were  prepared   to   welcome   their  deaths." — B.  W. 
Henderson,    Life    and   principate    of    the   Emperor 
Nero,    pp.    251-252. — -"Neither    Tacitus,    nor    Sue- 
tonius, nor  the  Apocalypse,  help  us  to  solve  this 
particular  problem.     The   Christians  had  filled  no 
large   space   in   the  eye   of   the   world.     Until   the 
days    of    Domitian    we   do   not    hear   of    a    single 
noble    or    distinguished    person    who    had    joined 
their   ranks.  .  .  .  The   slaves   and   artisans,   Jewish 
and  Gentile,  who  formed  the  Christian  community 
at  Rome,  had  never  in  any  way  come  into  colli- 
sion with  the   Roman  Government.  .  .  .  That  the 
Christians    were    entirely    innocent    of    the    crime 
charged  against  them  was  well  known  both  at  the 
time  and  afterwards.     But  how  was  it  that  Nero 
sought    popularity    and    partly    averted    the    deep 
rage   which   was   rankUng   in   many   hearts  against 
himself,  by   torturing  men  and  women,  on   whose 
agonies  he  thought  that  the  populace  would  gaze 
not  only  with  a  stolid  indifference,  but  even  with 
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fierce  satisfaction?  Gibbon  has  conjectured  that 
the  Christians  were  confounded  with  the  Jews, 
and  that  the  detestation  universally  felt  for  the 
latter  fell  with  double  force  upon  the  former. 
Christians  suffered  even  more  than  the  Jews  be- 
cause of  the  calumnies  so  assiduously  circulated 
against  them,  and  from  what  appeared  to  the  an- 
cients to  be  the  revolting  absurdity  of  their  pe- 
culiar tenets.  'Nero,'  says  Tacitus,  'exposed  to 
accusation,  and  tortured  with  the  most  exquisite 
penalties,  a  set  of  men  detested  for  their  enor- 
mities, whom  the  common  people  called  Christians. 
Christus,  the  founder  of  this  sect,  was  executed 
during  the  reign  of  Tiberius  by  the  Procurator 
Pontius  Pilate,  and  the  deadly  superstition,  sup- 
pressed for  a  time,  began  to  burst  out  once  more, 
not  only  throughout  Judaea,  where  the  evil  had  its 
root,  but  even  in  the  City,  whither  from  every 
quarter  all  things  horrible  or  shameful  are  drifted, 
and  find  their  votaries.'  The  lordly  disdain  which 
prevented  Tacitus  from  making  any  inquiry  into 
the  real  views  and  character  of  the  Christians, 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  catches  up  the  mo.5t 
baseless  allegations  against  them.  .  .  .  The  masses, 
he  says,  called  them  'Christians;'  and  while  he 
almost  apologises  for  staining  his  page  with  so 
vulgar  an  appellation,  he  merely  mentions  in 
passing,  that,  though  innocent  of  the  charge  of 
being  turbulent  incendiaries,  on  which  they  were 
tortured  to  death,  they  were  yet  a  set  of  guilty 
and  infamous  sectaries,  to  be  classed  with  the 
lowest  dregs  of  Roman  criminals.  But  the  haughty 
historian  throws  no  light  on  one  difficulty,  namely, 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  Christians  be- 
ing thus  singled  out.  The  Jews  were  in  no  way 
involved  in  Nero's  persecution.  .  .  .  The  Jews 
were  by  far  the  deadliest  enemies  of  the  Chris- 
tians ;  and  two  persons  of  Jewish  proclivities  were 
at  this  time  in  close  proximity  to  the  person  of 
the  Emperor.  One  was  the  pantomimist  AHturus, 
the  other  was  Poppaea,  the  harlot  Empress.  .  .  . 
If,  as  seems  certain,  the  Jews  had  it  in  their  power 
during  the  reign  of  Nero  more  or  less  to  shape  the 
whisper  of  the  throne,  does  not  historical  induc- 
tion drive  us  to  conclude  with  some  confidence 
that  the  suggestion  of  the  Christians  as  scape- 
goats and  victims  came  from  them?  .  .  .  Taci- 
tus tells  us  that  'those  who  confessed  were  first 
seized,  and  then  on  their  evidence  a  huge  multi- 
tude were  convicted,  not  so  much  on  the  charge 
of  incendiarism  as  for  their  hatred  to  mankind.' 
Compressed  and  obscure  as  the  sentence  is,  Taci- 
tus clearly  means  to  imply  by  the  'confession'  to 
which  he  alludes  the  confession  of  Christianity; 
and  though  he  is  not  sufficiently  generous  to  ac- 
quit the  Christians  absolutely  of  all  complicity 
in  the  great  crime,  he  distinctly  says  that  they 
were  made  the  scapegoats  of  a  general  indigna- 
tion. The  phrase — 'a  huge  multitude' — is  one  of 
the  few  existing  indications  of  the  number  of 
martyrs  in  the  first  persecution,  and  of  the  num- 
ber of  Christians  in  the  Roman  Church.  When 
the  historian  says  that  they  were  convicted  on  the 
charge  of  'hatred  against  mankind'  he  shows  how 
completely  he  confounds  them  with  the  Jews, 
against  whom  he  elsewhere  brings  the  accusation 
of  'hostile  feelings  towards  all  except  themselves.' 
'.  .  .  [Nerol  withdrew  to  Naples,  and  was  at  sup- 
per there  on  March  ig,  68,  the  anniversary  of  his 
mother's  murder,  when  he  heard  that  the  first 
note  of  revolt  had  been  sounded  by  the  brave 
C.  Julius  Vindex,  Praifect  of  Farther  Gaul.  He 
was  so  far  from  being  disturbed  by  the  news, 
that  he  showed  a  secret  joy  at  the  thought  that 
he  could  now  order   Gaul   to   be   plundered.     For 


eight  days  he  took  no  notice  of  the  matter.  .  .  . 
At  last,  when  he  heard  that  Virginius  Rufus  had 
also  rebelled  in  Germany,  and  Galba  in  Spain,  he 
became  aware  of  the  desperate  nature  of  his  po- 
sition. On  receiving  this  intelligence  he  fainted 
away,  and  remained  for  some  time  unconscious. 
He  continued,  indeed,  his  grossness  and  frivolity, 
but  the  wildest  and  fiercest  schemes  chased  each 
other  through  his  melodramatic  brain.  .  .  .  Mean- 
while he  found  that  the  palace  had  been  deserted 
by  his  guards,  and  that  his  attendants  had  robbed 
his  chamber  even  of  the  golden  box  in  which  he 
had  stored  his  poison.  Rushing  out,  as  though 
to  drown  himself  in  the  Tiber,  he  changed  his 
mind,  and  begged  for  some  quiet  hiding-place  in 
which  to  collect  his  thoughts.  The  freedman 
Phaon  offered  him  a  lowly  villa  about  four  miles 
from  the  city.  Barefooted,  and  with  a  faded  coat 
thrown  over  his  tunic,  he  hid  his  head  and  face 
in  a  kerchief,  and  rode  away  with  only  four  at- 
tendants. .  .  .  ]V|eanwhile  a  courier  arrived  for 
Phaon.  Nero  snatched  his  despatches  out  of  his 
hand,  and  read  that  the  Senate  had  decided  that 
he  should  be  punished  in  the  ancestral  fashion  as 
a  public  enemy.  Asking  what  the  ancestral  fash- 
ion was,  he  was  informed  that  he  would  be 
stripped  naked  and  scourged  to  death  with  rods, 
with  his  head  thrust  into  a  fork.  Horrified  at 
this,  he  seized  two  daggers,  and  after  theatrically 
trying  their  edges,  sheathed  them  again,  with  the 
excuse  that  the  fatal  moment  had  not  yet  arrived ! 
Then  he  bade  Sporus  begin  to  sing  his  funeral 
song,  and  begged  some  one  to  show  him  how  to 
die.  .  .  .  The  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  then  broke 
on  his  ears,  and,  venting  one  more  Greek  quota- 
tion, he  held  the  dagger  to  his  throat.  It  was 
driven  home  by  Epaphroditus,  one  of  his  literary 
slaves.  ...  So  died  the  last  of  the  Caesars!  And 
as  Robespierre  was  lamented  by  his  landlady,  so 
even  Nero  was  tenderly  buried  by  two  nurses  who 
had  known  him  in  the  exquisite  beauty  of  his 
engaging  childhood,  and  by  Acte,  who  had  in- 
spired his  youth  with  a  genuine  love." — F.  W. 
Farrar,  Early  days  of  Christianity,  bk.  i,  ch.  4. 
"The  successor  of  Augustus  from  A.  D.  14-68 
followed  out  the  frontier  poHcy  which  he  had  in- 
dicated. They  strengthened  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire,  but  made  no  serious  efforts  to  push  them 
forward,  except  in  the  case  of  Britain.  In  the 
East,  the  reduction  of  Cappadocia  to  the  form  of 
a  province,  in  A.D.  17,  helped  to  protect  Roman 
territory,  and,  after  a  long  dispute  over  Armenia, 
a  modus  vivendi  with  Parthia  was  reached  in  the 
year  63,  under  which  Tiridates,  the  brother  of 
the  Parthian  king,  received  the  Armenian  crown 
in  Rome  from  the  hands  of  Nero.  Under  Claudius 
the  southern  frontier  was  fortified,  and  the  two 
Mauretanian  provinces,  which  had  been  established 
in  40,  were  completely  pacified  two  years  later. 
In  the  North  no  determined  effort  was  made  to 
force  the  peoples  beyond  the  Rhine  to  recognize 
Roman  authority,  but  the  frontier  line  along  that 
river  was  protected,  and  the  Germans  were  en- 
couraged to  waste  their  strength  in  internecine 
warfare.  Disturbances  in  Thrace  led  to  its  an- 
nexation as  a  province  in  46,  and  thus  the  Danube 
continued  the  line  of  the  empire  to  the  Black  sea. 
In  the  West  only  an  important  increase  of  ter- 
ritory was  made  by  the  conquest  of  southern 
Britain  and  its  erection  into  a  province  in  the 
year  43." — F.  F.  Abbott,  Roman  political  insti- 
tution, pp.  2g8-2Q0. — "The  extravagance  of  the 
Claudian  Caesars  .  .  .  has  become  a  piece  of  his- 
toric commonplace.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the 
unguent  baths  of  Caligula,  his  draughts  of  melted 
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pearls,  his  galleys  with  jewel-studded  sterns  and 
gardens  and  orchards  on  their  decks,  his  viaduct 
connecting  the  Palatine  with  the  Capitoline,  his 
bridge  from  Baiae  to  Puteoli,  and  many  another 
scheme  of  that  wild  brain,  which  had  in  the  end 
to  be  paid  for  in  blood.  In  a  single  year  Caligula 
scattered  in  reckless  waste  more  than  20,000,000 
pounds.  Nero  proclaimed  that  the  only  use  of 
money  was  to  squander  it,  and  treated  any  pru- 
dent calculation  as  meanness.  In  a  brief  space 
he  flung  away  nearly  18,000,000  pounds.  The 
Egyptian  roses  for  a  single  banquet  cost  35,000 
pounds.  He  is  said  never  to  have  made  a  progress 
with  less  than  a  thousand  carriages;  his  mules 
were  shod  with  silver.  .  .  .  The  successors  of 
Galba  were  equally  lavish  during  their  brief  term. 
Otho,  another  Nero,  probably  regarded  death  in 
battle  as  a  relief  from  bankruptcy.  Within  a 
very  few  months,  V'itellius  had  flung  away  more 
than  7,000,000  pounds  in  vulgar  lu.xury.  Vespasian 
found  the  exhaustion  of  the  public  treasury  so 
portentious  that  he  had  to  resort  to  unpopular 
economies  and  taxation  on  a  great  scale.  .  .  .  But 
the  great  imperial  spendthrifts  resorted  to  more 
simple  and  primitive  methods  of  replenishing  their 
coffers.  .  .  The  emperors  now  generally  protected 
the  provinces  from  plunder,  but  they  applied  all 
the  Verrine  methods  to  their  own  nobles.  It  was 
not  hard  with  the  help  of  the  sleuth  hounds  who 
always  gather  round  the  despot,  to  find  plausible 
grounds  of  accusation.  .  .  .  The  slightest  suspi- 
cion of  disloyalty  or  discontent,  the  most  insig- 
nificant act  or  word,  which  a  depraved  ingenuity 
could  misinterpret,  was  worked  up  into  a  for- 
midnble  indictment  by  men  eager  for  their  share 
of  the  plunder.  .  .  The  materials  for  such  accu- 
sations were  easily  obtained  in  the  Rome  of  the 
early  Caesars.  Life  was  eminently  sociable.  A 
great  part  of  the  day  was  spent  at  morning  re- 
ceptions, in  the  Forum,  the  Campus  Martius,  the 
barber's  o:  bookseller's  shops,  or  in  the  colon- 
nades w'here  crowds  of  fashionable  idlers  gathered 
to  relieve  the  tedium  of  life  by  gossip  and  repartee. 
.  .  .  Never  was  curiosity  more  eager  or  gossip 
more  reckless.  Men  were  almost  ready  to  risk 
their  lives  for  a  bon  mot.  And  in  the  reign  of 
Nero  .  .  .  the  risk  v,'as  a  very  real  one.  The 
imperial  espionage,  of  which  Maecenas  in  Dion 
Cassius  recognised  at  once  the  danger  and  the 
necessity,  was  an  organised  system  even  under  the 
most  blameless  emperors.  It  can  be  traced  in  the 
reigns  of  Nerva,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius. 
But  under  the  tyrants,  voluntary  informers  sprang 
up  in  every  class.  Among  the  hundreds  of  slaves 
attached  to  a  great  household,  there  were  in  such 
times  sure  to  be  spies,  attracted  by  the  lure  of 
freedom  and  a  fortune,  who  might  report  and 
distort  what  they  had  observed  in  their  master's 
unguarded  hours.  Men  came  to  dread  possible 
traitors  even  among  their  nearest  of  kin,  among 
their  closest  friends  of  the  highest  rank.  But  the 
Senate  was  still  a  name  of  power.  In  the  three 
or  four  generations  which  had  passed  since  the 
death  of  the  first  Caesar,  men  had  forgotten  the 
weakness  and  perfidy  which  had  made  senatorial 
government  impossible.  They  thought  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  the  stubborn,  haughty  caste  which  had 
foiled  the  strategy  of  Hannibal,  which  had 
achieved  the  conquest  of  the  world.  The  old 
families  might  have  been  more  than  decimated; 
new  men  of  doubtful  origin  might  have  filled 
their  places.  But  ancient  institutions  possess  a 
prestige  and  power  which  is  often  independent  of 
the  men  who  work  them.  Men  are  governed 
largely    through    imagination    and    mere    names. 


Thus  the  Senate  remained  an  imaginative  symbol 
of  the  glory  of  Roman  power,  down  to  the  last 
years  of  the  Western  Empire.  .  .  .  And  although 
a  Caligula  or  Nero  might  conceive  a  feverish 
hatred  of  the  assembly  which  they  feared,  while 
they  affected  to  despise  it,  the  better  emperors 
generally  made  almost  a  parade  of  their  respect 
for  the  Senate.  The  wisest  princes  had  a  feeling 
that,  although  they  might  have  at  their  back  the 
devotion  of  the  legions,  and  an  immense  material 
force,  still  it  was  wiser  to  conciliate  old  Roman 
feeling  by  a  politic  deference  to  a  body  which 
was  surrounded  by  the  aureole  of  antiquity,  which 
had  such  splendid  traditions  of  conquest  and  ad- 
ministration. The  Senate  was  thus  the  only  pos- 
sible rival  of  the  Emperor.  ...  It  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  the  Senate  was  incapable  of  asserting  it. 
Luxury,  self-indulgence,  and  conscription  had  done 
their  work  effectually.  There  were  many  pre- 
tenders to  the  principate  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
and  even  some  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  But 
they  had  not  a  solid  and  determined  Senate  at 
their  back.  The  world,  and  even  the  Senate,  were 
convinced  that  the  Roman  Empire  needed  the  ad- 
ministration of  one  man.  How  to  get  the  one 
man  was  the  problem.  Hereditary  succession  had 
placed  only  fools  or  monsters  on  the  throne. 
There  remained  the  old  principle  of  adoption.  An 
emperor,  feeling  that  his  end  was  approaching, 
might,  with  all  his  knowledge  of  the  senatorial 
class,  with  no  fear  of  offence  in  the  presence  of 
death,  designate  one  worthy  of  the  enormous 
charge.  If  such  an  one  came  to  the  principate, 
with  a  generous  desire  to  give  the  Senate  a  share 
of  his  burdens  and  his  glory,  that  was  the  highest 
ideal  of  the  Empire.  .  .  .  The  accession  of  Ves- 
pasian which,  after  a  deadly  struggle,  seemed  to 
bring  the  orgies  of  a  brutal  despotism  to  a  close, 
is  regarded  as  marking  not  only  a  political,  but 
a  moral,  revolution.  It  was  the  dawn  of  an  age 
of  repentance  and  amendment,  of  beneficent  ad- 
ministration, of  a  great  moral  revival.  .  .  .  Even 
among  the  old  noblesse,  whose  youth  had  fallen 
on  the  age  of  wild  licence,  it  is  probable  that  a 
better  tone  asserted  itself  at  the  beginning  of 
what  was  recognised  by  all  to  be  a  new  order. 
The  crushed  and  servile,  who  had  easily  learnt  to 
imitate  the  wasteful  vices  of  their  oppressors, 
would  probably,  with  equal  facility,  at  least  af- 
fect to  conform  to  the  simpler  fashions  of  life 
which  Vespasian  inherited  from  his  Sabine  an- 
cestors and  the  old  farm-house  at  Reate.  .  .  .  On 
the  other  hand  the  pessimism  of  satirist  and  his- 
torian who  had  lived  through  the  darkness  of  the 
Terror  has  probably  exaggerated  the  corruption 
of  the  evil  days.  .  .  .  On  countless  tombs  we  have 
the  record  of  the  ideal  of  a  family  life  of  sober, 
honest  industry,  and  pure  affection.  In  the  calm 
of  rural  retreats  in  Lombardy  or  Tuscany,  while 
the  capital  was  frenzied  with  vicious  indulgence, 
or  seething  with  conspiracy  and  desolated  by 
massacre,  there  were  many  families  living  in  al- 
most puritan  quietude,  where  the  moral  standard 
was  in  many  respects  as  high  as  among  ourselves. 
The  worst  period  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  the 
most  glorious  age  of  practical  Stoicism.  The  men 
of  that  circle  were  ready,  at  the  cost  of  liberty  or 
Hfe,  to  brave  an  immoral  tyranny ;  their  wives 
were  eager  to  follow  them  into  exile,  or  to  die  by 
their  side.  And  even  in  the  palace  of  Nero  there 
was  a  spotless  Octavia,  and  slave-girls  who  were 
ready  to  defend  her  honour  at  the  cost  of  torture 
and  death.  In  the  darkest  days,  the  violence  of 
the  bad  princes  spent  itself  on  their  nobles,  on 
those  whom  they  feared,  or  whom  they  wished  to 
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plunder.  The  provinces,  even  under  a  Tiberius,  a 
Nero,  or  a  Domitian,  enjoyed  a  freedom  from 
oppression  which  they  seldom  enjoyed  under  the 
Republic.  Just  and  upright  governors  were  the 
rule  and  not  the  exception,  and  even  an  Otho  or 
a  Vitellius,  trained  with  every  private  vice,  re- 
turned from  their  provincial  governments  with  a 
reputation  for  integrity.  Municipal  freedom  and 
self-government  were  probably  at  their  height  at 
the  very  time  when  hfe  and  liberty  in  the  capital 
were  in  hourly  peril.  The  great  Stoic  doctrine  of 
the  brotherhood  and  equality  of  men,  as  members 
of  a  world-wide  commonwealth,  was  openly 
preached  in  the  reigns  of  Caligula  and  Nero.  A 
softer  tone — a  modern  note  of  pity  for  the  miser- 
able and  succour  for  the  helpless — makes  itself 
heard  in  the  literature  of  the  first  century.  The 
moral  and  mental  equality  of  the  sexes  was  being 
more  and  more  recognised  in  theory,  as  the  ca- 
pacity of  women  for  heroic  action  and  self-sacrifice 
was  displayed  so  often  in  the  age  of  the  tyranny 
and  of  the  Stoic  martyrs.  The  old  cruelty  and 
contempt  for  the  slave  will  not  give  way  for  many 
a  generation;  but  the  slave  is  now  treated  by  all 
the  great  leaders  of  moral  reform  as  a  being  of 
the  same  mould  as  his  master,  his  equal,  if  not 
his  superior,  in  capacity  for  virtue." — S.  Dill, 
Roman  society  from  Nero  to  Marctis  Aiirelius,  pp. 
32-34,  38-30. 

66-70. — Revolt  of  Jews  of  Judaea. — Siege  and 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  See  Jews: 
66-70. 

69. — Revolt  of  Batavians  under  Civilis.  See 
Batavians:   A.D.  69. 

69. — Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius. — "The  discontent 
to  which  Nero's  misgovernment  gave  rise  found 
expression  in  numerous  conspiracies  supported  by 
the  aristocracy  and  members  of  the  senate.  But 
Nero  had  little  to  fear  from  this  source.  The 
danger  lay  in  another  quarter.  The  establishment 
of  a  standing  army  by  Augustus,  with  a  long, 
fixed  term  of  service  and  the  assignment  of  legions 
for  an  indefinite  period  to  a  particular  province, 
where  allegiance  to  the  emperor  was  forgotten  in 
devotion  to  their  commander,  had  divided  the  em- 
pire into  a  group  of  inchoate  principalities,  in 
each  of  which  the  soldiers  and  inhabitants  had 
begun  to  feel  the  community  of  their  interests. 
In  fact,  the  tendency  which  was  developing  in 
the  provinces  in  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of 
our  era,  unless  it  had  been  summarily  checked, 
might  have  led  to  the  immediate  disintegration 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  first  clear  indication 
of  this  nationalist  movement  appeared  in  Gaul  in 
68,  but  the  defeat  of  the  leader  of  the  move- 
ment, C.  Julius  Vindex,  by  L.  Verginius  Rufus, 
the  governor  of  Upper  Germany,  crushed  it  out. 
Rufus  himself,  however,  was  proclaimed  imperator 
by  his  troops.  He  declined  the  offer,  it  is  true, 
but  not  so  much  because  of  his  loyalty  to  Nero 
or  the  central  government  as  on  account  of  his 
own  low  origin,  which  would  probably  have  frus- 
trated any  designs  on  the  throne.  No  such  dif- 
ficulty stood  in  the  way  of  Scr.  Sulpicius  Galba, 
the  governor  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  who  be- 
longed to  an  old  and  influential  family.  He  was 
proclaimed  emperor  by  his  own  troops,  was  sup- 
ported by  the  German  legions,  when  their  com- 
mander, Rufus,  had  positively  refused  to  accept 
the  position,  and  through  the  efforts  of  Numpidius 
Sabinus,  the  prefect  of  the  praetorian  guard,  se- 
cured the  adherence  of  that  force.  Nero,  finding 
himself  deserted  by  everyone,  took  his  own  life 
June  g,  68.  The  policy  of  Gaiha  did  not  prove 
to   be  a  wise  one.     He  punished   the   disaffected 


soldiers  of  the  German  legions.  He  removed  their 
popular  leader,  Rufus,  and  estranged  the  prae- 
torian guard  by  not  fulfilling  the  promises  which 
Numpidius  had  made  in  his  name.  The  legions  in 
Lower  Germany  retaliated  b>  naming  their  com- 
mander, A.  Vitellius,  emperor,  while  the  praetorian 
■  guard  in  Rome  proclaimed  M.  Salvius  Otho. 
Galba  was  assassinated  in  January,  69;  the  senate 
confirmed  the  choice  of  Otho,  and  the  new  em- 
peror set  out  for  the  North  to  check  the  advance 
of  his  rival.  Otho  was  defeated  at  Cremona,  and 
later  at  Bedriacum  and  left  Italy  and  his  Italian 
supporters  a  prey  to  the  wrath  and  the  greed  of 
the  German  legions  by  taking  his  own  life  in  April, 
69.  Vitellius  was  at  once  recognized  as  emperor 
by  the  senate,  and  began  his  reign  by  adopting  a 
conciliatory  policy  toward  the  senate  and  the 
members  of  the  opposite  faction." — F.  F.  Abbott, 
Roman  political  conditions,  pp.   296-298. 

Also  in:   C.  Merivale,  History  of  the  Romans, 
ch.  S6-57- 

70-96. — Flavian  family. — Vespasian,  Titus,  and 
Domitian. — "When  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Bedri- 
acum  and   of   the   death    of   Otho    reached   Rome, 
the  soldiers  took  the  oath   of  allegiance   to  Vitel- 
lius, and  the  senate  accorded  him  imperial  honors; 
but  before  he  had  reached  the  city  a  new  aspirant 
for  the  throne  had  arisen — this  time  in  the  East, 
in  the  person   of   Vespasian.     He  was  proclaimed 
emperor   in   Alexandria   by   the   prefect   of   Egypt, 
July    I,   69,   and   from   this   date   he   subsequently 
counted   the   years   of   his    reign.     The    legions   in 
Judaea,    Syria,    Moesia,    Pannonia,    and    Illyricum 
supported  him,  and   Mucianus,  governor  of  Syria, 
and  his   principal   lieutenant,   was  sent  into   Italy. 
Antonius   Primus,    who   commanded   seven   legions 
in    Illyricum,    reached    Italy    in    advance    of    Mu- 
cianus,   however,    defeated    the    army    of    Vitellius 
at   Cremona   in  a  bloody   battle,  marched  rapidly 
toward  Rome,  and  entered  the  city  December  20. 
Vitellius,  in  attempting  to   escape,  was  seized  and 
put    to   death.     On   the   following    day   Vespasian 
was   made   consul,    and   received   from   the   senate 
the  title  of  Augustus  and  tribunician  power.     The 
outlook  for  Vespasian,  however,  seemed  anything 
but  promising.  ...  He  was  a   mere  soldier,   with 
no  experience  in  civil  affairs,  and  .  .  .  followed  a 
series    of    pretenders,    who    had    been    set    on    the 
throne  by  one  army  to   be   displaced  by  another. 
In   fact,   the   uprising    of   the   troops   in    Germany 
under    Claudius    Civilis,    before    he    had    ascended 
the  throne,   seemed   to   foreshadow   the  same   fate 
for  him  also.    His  sterling  qualities,  however,  saved 
him    from    all    these    dangers.      Indeed,    from    a 
knowledge   of   his   antecedents   and   character,   one 
could   almost    forecast    the    outcome    of   his   reign 
and    the    political    and    social    changes    which    he 
would   strive    to   effect.  .  .  .  These    traits   of   Ves- 
pasian's character  found  expression  in  the  admin- 
istration  and  constitutional   reforms  which  he  in- 
troduced.    His  methodical  tendency  and  his  sense 
of  order  led   him   to   take  immediate   measures  to 
suppress   the   insurrection   under   Civilis,  to  restore 
order   in   Germany,   and   to  perfect   the  system   of 
frontier    defenses    on    the    borders    of    Moesia,    of 
Pannonia,   and   in   the  East.     Most   of  the   princi- 
palities and   free  states   in   the   Orient   were   made 
provinces,    and    were    governed    as    the    adjoining 
countries.     His  regard   for  system  led  to  the   for- 
mulation,  though   po.ssibly   not   for  the  first   time, 
of  the  constitutional  powers  and  privileges  of  the 
emjicror   in    the   celebrated   "lex   de    imperio   Ves- 
pasiani."     This  (rait  in  his  character  led  him  also 
to    make   early   arrangements   to   take   the   census, 
and   from   the   information    which   the   census-lists 
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gave  him  he  was  able  to  reorganize  the  senate 
and  the  equestrian  order,  to  pick  out  men  who 
were  quahfied  to  fill  administrative  positions,  and 
to  decide  how  and  where  to  levy  troops.  He 
gained  exact  information  with  reference  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  state,  information  which  was  of 
inestimable  value  to  him  in  determining  the  most 
equitable  and  profitable  form  and  rate  of  taxa- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  he  learned  the  needs  of 
the  empire,  in  the  way  of  public  works  and  public 
buildings.  According  to  the  emperor's  own  esti- 
mate, the  reorganization  of  the  financial  system 
and  the  material  needs  of  the  empire  called  for 
forty  billions  of  sesterces.  This  enormous  sum 
was  raised  without  apparently  crippling  industry 
or  exciting  serious  opposition.  In  some  cases  the 
rate  of  taxation  was  increased,  new  taxes  were 
levied,  or  larger  contributions  from  the  provinces 
were  required ;  but  the  greatest  gain  was  made  by 
doing  away  with  the  exemption  of  favored  classes, 
and  by  insisting  on  honesty  and  economy  in  rais- 
ing the  levy.  Here  Vespasian's  clear  insight  into 
financial  matters  helped  him  greatly.  His  free- 
dom from  native  Roman  and  aristocratic  preju- 
dice allowed  him  to  make  important  changes  in 
the  character  of  the  senate  and  the  senatorial 
order.  Some  of  his  predecessors  had  aimed  at 
creating  a  new  senatorial  aristocracy  dependent 
on  the  emperor  for  its  position  and  honors,  and 
Claudius  had  gone  so  far  as  to  admit  men  from 
the  provinces  who  had  distinguished  themselves, 
but  in  most  cases  those  who  received  seats  in  the 
senate  were  natives  of  the  city  of  Rome  and  ex- 
magistrates.  Vespasian,  however,  freely  gave  the 
senatorial  rank  to  provincials,  and,  with  that 
directness  of  purpose  which  characterized  him,  he 
did  not  in  all  cases  require  a  candidate  for  sena- 
torial honors  to  hold  a  magistracy,  but  he  con- 
ferred the  dignity  upon  him  directly.  Vespasian's 
practice  in  this  respect  was  followed  by  his  suc- 
cessors, and  from  the  time  of  Domitian  this  im- 
perial prerogative  was  freely  exercised.  The 
senatorial  order  thus  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  aris- 
tocracy; it  was  no  longer  based,  even  formally, 
on  repubUcan  tradition.  It  was  an  aristocracy 
of  the  empire,  whose  privileges  were  within  the 
gift  of  the  emperor.  This  policy  of  conferring 
privileges  and  honors  upon  deserving  persons 
throughout  the  Roman  world  was  carried  down 
into  the  lower  strata  of  society  also.  The  rights 
of  Latin  citizenship  were  given  to  all  the  hitherto 
subject  communities  in  Spain,  and  to  some  among 
the  Helvetii.  The  practice  of  bestowing  the  rights 
of  citizenship  and  the  privileges  of  senatorial  rank 
on  provincials  is  a  definite  part  of  the  Flavian 
policy,  and  perhaps  nothing  did  more  to  develop 
throughout  the  empire  a  unity  of  interests  and  a 
loyalty  to  the  central  government.  Those  who 
had  received  these  honors  were  proud  of  them, 
and  grateful  to  the  ruler  who  gave  them.  Those 
who  had  not  attained  them  were  anxious  to  prove 
their  fitness  to  receive  them.  The  fruits  of  the 
generous  policy  toward  the  provincials  are  seen 
in  the  Spanish  origin  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  M. 
Aurehus,  and  in  the  Gallic  origin  of  Antoninus. 
The  power  which  Vespasian  exercised  in  raising 
private  citizens  to  senatorial  rank  took  from  the 
magistracies  the  greater  part  of  the  importance 
which  they  had  had  under  the  early  emperors.  It 
was  no  longer  necessary  to  hold  a  magistracy  in 
order  to  be  admitted  to  the  senate.  The  practice 
of  holding  the  consulship  for  only  two  months 
also  materially  lessened  the  dignity  of  that  office, 
which  was  still  further  diminished  by  the  en- 
croachment of  various  imperial  officers. 


"With  all  his  care  in  defining  the  powers  of 
the  emperor,  and  in  introducing  system  into  the 
affairs  of  government,  Vespasian  had  not  settled 
the  principle  of  the  succession.  At  his  death, 
however,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  79,  it  was 
rather  a  theoretical  than  a  practical  question.  He 
had  secured  for  his  son  Titus  a  point  of  vantage, 
by  making  him  prefect  of  the  praetorian  guard, 
by  granting  him  the  tribunician  power  in  the  year 
71,  by  allowing  him  to  receive  the  title  of  im- 
perator  after  his  success  in  Judaea,  and  by  making 
him  his  colleague  in  the  censorship  and  the  con- 
sulship. The  reign  of  Titus,  which  extends  through 
a  period  of  only  about  two  years,  was  scarcely 
long  enough  to  enable  us  to  estimate  the  character 
of  his  administration.  He  seems  to  have  been  an 
amiable  and  mild  ruler.  His  kindness  to  the 
people  of  Campania  after  the  eruption  of  Ve- 
suvius shows  this  plainly  enough.  But  this 
amiability  of  nature  had  its  unfortunate  side.  It 
led  him  to  spend  large  sums  of  money  to  amuse 
the  people,  without  counting  the  cost  or  consider- 
ing the  unfortunate  precedent  which  he  set  for 
the  future.  He  held  the  power  firmly  in  his  own 
hands,  however,  neither  reorganizing  ^  the  historic 
claims  of  the  senate  nor  admitting  his  brother 
Domitian  to  a  share  in  the  government.  The 
theory  upon  which  the  government  of  Augustus 
was  based,  that  the  Roman  world  was  under  the 
joint  control  of  the  princeps  and  the  senate,  had 
been  seriously  undermined  by  the  reorganization 
of  the  senate  under  Vespasian,  and  the  subordi- 
nation of  that  body  and  of  the  whole  senatorial 
order  to  him.  Domitian,  who  ascended  the  throne 
in  September,  81,  rejected  completely  the  theory 
that  the  princeps  and  the  senate  jointly  ruled  the 
state,  that  the  government  was  a  dyarchy,  as  it 
has  been  called,  and  took  a  long  step  toward  the 
establishment  of  the  monarchy.  He  was  an  auto- 
crat by  instinct,  and  consistently  followed  the 
policy  of  keeping  the  supreme  power  entirely  in 
his  own  hands.  In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign 
he  had  himself  made  censor  for  life.  He  did  not 
take  this  office,  as  his  father  had  done,  for  the 
sake  of  reorganizing  the  finances  of  the  state,  but 
solely,  or  mainly,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
the  appointment  of  senators.  In  this  way  he  was 
able  to  degrade  his  enemies  and  to  fill  the  senate 
with  his  supporters.  He  also  formally  claimed  the 
right  of  sitting  in  judgment  on  senators  charged 
with  capital  offenses.  In  the  year  84,  in  which 
he  took  the  censorship  for  life,  he  had  himself 
made  consul  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  a  step 
which  indicated  his  intention  of  taking  from  his 
colleagues  in  that  office  even  an  apparent  equality 
with  him.  The  same  intention  is  obvious  in  his 
decision  to  reserve  for  himself  the  laurel  wreath, 
and  in  his  assumption  of  certain  unusual  insignia 
of  office.  His  autocratic  attitude  shows  itself 
also  in  the  fact  that  he  tolerated  no  favorites,  and 
that  he  did  not  rule  through  ministers.  In  fact, 
constant  changes  were  made  in  the  personnel  of 
the  imperial  household.  In  this  respect  his  course 
is  in  contrast  to  the  policy  of  the  tyrants  who  had 
preceded  him,  like  Tiberius  and  Nero.  This  theory 
of  government  puts  on  the  ruler's  shoulders  the 
responsibility  for  the  mistakes  which  may  be 
made,  as  well  as  for  the  wise  measures  which  may 
be  taken,  and  Domitian  seems  to  have  felt  the 
responsibility  and  to  have  tried  in  many  respects 
to  do  his  duty  conscientiously.  The  same  dread 
of  a  military  uprising  led  him  to  divide  the  prov- 
incial armies  in  such  a  way  that  not  more  than 
one  or  two  legions  should  be  under  the  command 
of  a  single  generaL     It  was  probably  a  desire  to 
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maintain  his  prestige  in  all  fields  of  activity,  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  success  in  arms 
still  offered  the  surest  road  to  populatity,  which 
led  him  to  take  charge  in  person  of  the  military 
operations  against  the  Chatti  in  83,  and  in  Moesia 
in  86,  and  to  celebrate  a  triumph  on  his  return 
from  the  first  expedition.  As  has  been  said, 
Domitian  accepted  conscientiously  the  responsi- 
bility which  his  attempt  to  hold  all  the  power  In 
his  own  hands  laid  upon  him.  He  worked  faith- 
fully, though  not  always  wisely,  to  improve  the 
moral,  religious,  and  economic  condition  of  the 
people  in  Italy  and  the  provinces.  The  Julian 
laws,  passed  to  protect  the  purity  and  integrity 
of  family  Ufe,  were  vigorously  enforced,  and,  Hke 
Augustus  and  Tiberius,  Domitian  strove  to  stimu- 
late the  religious  life  of  the  people  by  building 
temples  and  by  restoring  the  dignity  of  the  priest- 
hoods. To  combat  the  tendency  towards  luxurious 
living  he  adopted  the  eccentric  policy  of  dis- 
couraging and,  in  some  cases,  of  forbidding  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine.  All  these  measures  for 
the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  people 
naturally  met  with  little  success,  bi/t  his  reforms 
in  the  judicial  system  and  in  the  army  were  of 
more  importance.  In  particular,  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  profited  greatly  by  his  watchful 
supervision  of  the  courts.  His  management  of 
the  finances  of  the  state,  which  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  main  wise  and  economical,  enabled 
him  to  construct  many  important  buildings  and 
public  works  and  to  restore  others  which  needed 
repair.  The  jealous  watch  which  he  kept  on 
provincial  governors  in  most  cases  fostered  jus- 
tice and  economy  in  the  government  of  the  em- 
pire outside  of  Italy.  In  spite  of  all  this,  how- 
ever, Domitian  was  a  tyrant,  and  a  tyrant  with 
certain  traits  of  character  which  always  make 
autocracy  odious.  His  inordinate  ambition  and 
unscrupulous  selfishness,  which  had  prevented  his 
father  and  his  brother  from  conferring  on  him  the 
honors  that  he  would  otherwise  have  had,  took 
the  form,  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne,  of  a 
jealous  suspicion  of  any  one  who  opposed  him  or 
won  any  distinction.  As  in  the  case  of  several 
of  the  Julian  emperors  his  Hfe  falls  into  two 
periods.  Before  the  uprising  under  Saturninus  in 
88  his  policy  was  reasonably  mild.  After  that 
event  he  pursued  those  who  opposed  him,  or 
excited  his  suspicion,  with  a  vindictiveness  which 
knew  no  bounds.  The  fact  that  he  was  childless, 
and  hence  that  the  way  to  the  throne  seemed 
open  to  any  ambitious  aspirant,  probably  in- 
creased still  more  his  suspicion  of  any  one  whose 
ability  raised  him  above  the  common  level.  He 
fell  by  the  hand  of  members  of  his  own  household 
in  September  of  the  year  96.  The  disorder  which 
had  prevailed  throughout  the  Roman  world  in 
the  year  preceding  the  accession  of  the  Flavian 
emperors  was  repressed  within  a  year  or  more 
after  Vespasian  ascended  the  throne.  This  spirit 
of  unrest  showed  itself  in  Pontus,  Britain,  Moesia, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  both  native 
peoples  and  legionaries  joined  in  several  of  the 
movements.  The  most  serious  of  these  uprisings 
was  that  of  various  German  and  Gallic  tribes 
under  Julius  Civilis,  which  was  also  supported 
by  the  Roman  legions  in  the  vicinity.  It  seems 
to  have  been  an  expression  of  the  nationalist 
feeling,  for  the  Remi,  who  were  concerned  in  the 
movement,  tried  to  convoke  a  Gallic  national 
assembly  to  lay  plans  for  the  future;  but  at  the 
approach  of  Petilius  Cerialis,  one  of  Vespasian's 
lieutenants,  toward  the  close  of  the  year  70,  the 
various  rebellious  peoples  submitted  one  after  an- 


other, and  the  Roman  troops  returned  to  their 
allegiance.  At  about  the  same  time  the  war  in 
Judaea  was  brought  to  an  end  by  Titus,  and  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  was  taken.  For  years  religious 
teachers  had  been  going  up  and  down  in  the  land 
prophesying  the  approaching  triumph  of  the  Jew 
over  the  Gentile,  and  the  fierce  religious  and  racial 
hostihty  which  resulted  found  expression  in  whole- 
sale massacres  of  Jews  and  their  enemies  in  Ju- 
daea and  outside  of  it.  The  Roman  officials  were 
incapable  of  dealing  with  the  secret  organizations 
which  the  Jews  formed,  and  the  supine  governor 
of  Syria,  Cestius  Gallus,  allowed  matters  to  drift 
until  open  war  broke  out  in  66.  Thereupon  Nero 
intrusted  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  Judaea  to  Ves- 
pasian. For  four  years  more  the  Jews  held  out 
against  the  Roman  legions,  but  in  70  Titus  took 
Jerusalem,  and  Judaea  for  the  second  time  was 
made  a  separate  province.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
extension  of  Roman  territory  was  made  in  Britain, 
as  a  result  of  the  successful  campaigns  of  Cerialis, 
Frontinus,  and  Agricola.  At  the  close  of  Nero's 
reign,  Roman  authority  was  recognized  as  far 
north  as  Lincoln  and  Chester.  Agricola  pushed 
his  conquests  to  a  point  considerably  further 
north  and  even  carried  on  a  successful  campaign 
in  Scotland.  The  most  serious  danger  from  with- 
out, which  threatened  the  empire  during  the  Flav- 
ian period,  came  from  the  Dacians,  who  crossed 
over  into  lower  Moesia,  under  their  leader,  De- 
cebalus,  and  defeated  the  governor,  Oppius  Sa- 
binus,  as  well  as  the  praefect  of  the  guard,  Cor- 
nelius Fuscus.  The  Romans  seem  at  first  to  have 
underestimated  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  enemy 
and  the  size  of  the  coalition  formed  against  them, 
for  they  suffered  repeated  disasters.  The  result 
was  that,  after  the  Dacians  had  been  joined  by 
the  Quadi-Sarmatians,  Marcomanni,  and  other 
peoples  in  that  region,  Domitian  was  forced  to 
make  peace  on  the  basis  of  certain  annual  gifts 
to  the  Dacian  king,  although  the  latter,  on  his 
side,  probably  acknowledged  in  some  measure  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Roman  emperor.  The  revolt  in 
the  year  88  of  L.  Antonius  Saturninus,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Upper  Germany,  excited  a  greater  alarm 
in  Domitian's  mind  than  the  more  serious  dif- 
ficulty on  the  Danube,  and  although  it  was  sup- 
pressed within  a  few  months,  it  permanently  af- 
fected the  character  of  Domitian's  reign.  The 
most  important  changes  in  the  division  of  the 
provinces  between  the  emperors  and  the  senate  in 
the  Flavian  period  were  the  assignment  of  Sar- 
dinia and  Corsica  to  Vespasian,  and  the  union  of 
Achaea  and  Epirus,  which  Nero  had  declared  in- 
dependent states,  into  a  senatorial  province. 
Moesia  was  divided  into  two  provinces,  Upper 
and  Lower  Moesia,  by  Domitian.  Galatia  was 
added  to  Cappadocia  by  Vespasian  and  put  under 
a  consular  legate.  But  the  most  noteworthy  ad- 
ministrative change  in  the  provinces  consisted  in 
the  movement  to  introduce  a  uniform  system  of 
government,  by  the  reduction  of  principalities  and 
suzerain  states  to  the  form  of  provinces.  This 
change  was  made  especially  in  the  Orient,  where 
several  principalities,  like  Commagene  and  Judaea, 
were  placed  directly  under  a  Roman  governor. 
Egypt,  however,  still  maintained  its  anomalous 
position  as  the  personal  domain  of  the  emperor. 
It  was  ruled  by  a  praefect  of  equestrian  rank,  and 
the  administrative  system  of  the  Ptolemies  was 
still  retained.  Vespasian's  skill  as  an  organizer, 
and  Domitian's  jealous  supervision  of  provincial 
governors,  alike  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  provinces.  By  the  elevation  of  their  most 
distinguished  citizens   to   the  senatorial  order  and 
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by  the  grant  of  Latin  riv;hts  to  native  communi 
ties,  they  were  made  to  feel  themselves  inte^^ral 
parts  of  the  empire  and  not  dependencies,  and 
their  material  prosperity  was  promoted  by  the 
judicious  construction  of  public  roads  and  public 
works  and  the  improved  management  of  local 
fmances.  In  Baetica  alone  120  cities  received  the 
ius  Latii  under  the  Flavian  emperors.  The  extant 
charters  of  Salpensa  and  Malaca,  in  this  province, 
give  us  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment established  in  these  communities.  Paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  hand  in  hand  with  this  exten- 
sion of  self-government  there  seems  to  have  de- 
veloped a  tendency  on  the  part  of  provincial 
governors  to  concern  themselves  more  and  more 
with  local  affairs." — F.  F.  Abbott,  Roman  politi- 
cal institutions,  pp.  305-315. — "Vespasian,  who 
came  into  power  after  the  civil  wars  which  fol- 
lowed the  tyranny  of  Nero,  was  one  of  the  best 
generals  of  the  empire,  but  he  was  also  a  wise 
administrator,  and  realized  that  his  first  duty  was 
to  reestablish  a  sane  civil  government.  For  this 
he  needed  revenue,  and  the  one  advance  of  boun- 
daries that  he  permitted  bears  the  characteristic 
stamp  of  his  indomitable  taxKathering.  In  south- 
ern Baden,  between  the  falls  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
River  Neckar,  there  lay  a  rich  but  thinly  settled 
district  which  he  incorporated  in  the  empire.  A 
large  part  of  this  he  apparently  settled  with 
farmers,  who  were  required  to  pay  a  rent  to  the 
state.  Then  he  built  roads  through  it  to  the  fron- 
tier towns  at  Strassburg  and  Windisch.  His  son, 
Domitian,  followed  Vespasian's  policy  so  far  as 
to  add  to  the  district  a  portion  of  the  valley  of 
the  Main  and  the  ore-bearing  Taunus  ridge  be- 
yond, protecting  these  new  possessions  with  a  line 
of  forts.  Thus  originated  the  idea  of  connecting 
the  Rhine  with  the  Danube  by  means  of  the  fron- 
tier line  of  barricades,  a  line  which  has  been  so 
carefully  traced  by  recent  excavators.  In  another 
venture,  a  campaign  against  the  Dacians  beyond 
the  Danube,  Domitian  was  less  successful.  In 
fact,  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  contest  and 
promise  the  barbarian  king  an  annual  'present' 
as  the  price  of  peace.  After  the  emperor's  death, 
men  made  free  to  call  it  a  tribute." — T.  Frank, 
Roman  imperialism,  pp.  354-355- — "In  spite  of 
the  manly  virtue  and  public  spirit  of  Vespasian, 
the  Roman  world  had  to  endure  a  fierce  ordeal 
before  it  entered  on  the  peace  of  the  Antonine 
age.  Even  Vespasian's  reign  was  troubled  by 
conspiracy.  His  obscure  origin  moved  the  con- 
tempt of  the  great  senatorial  houses  who  still 
survived.  His  republican  moderation  gave  the 
philosophic  doctrinaires  a  chance  of  airing  their 
impossible  dream  of  restoring  a  municipal  Re- 
public to  govern  a  v/orld.  His  conscientious 
frugality,  which  was  absolutely  needed  to  retrieve 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  Neronian  regime,  was  de- 
spised and  execrated  both  by  the  nobles  and  the 
mob.  Another  lesson  was  needed  both  by  the 
Senate  and  the  philosophers.  Society  had  yet  to 
be  purged  as  by  fire,  and  the  purging  came  with 
the  accession  of  Domitian.  ...  He  was  indefati- 
gable in  judicial  work.  In  spite  of  the  sneers 
at  his  mock  triumphs,  his  military  and  provincial 
administration  was  probably  guided  by  a  sound 
conception  of  the  resources  and  the  dangers  of 
the  Empire.  .  .  .  Domitian  was  an  orator  and 
verse  writer  of  some  merit,  and  he  gave  his  pa- 
tronage, although  not  in  a  very  liberal  way,  to 
men  like  Quintilian,  Statius,  and  Martial.  [See 
L.^TiN  literature:  A.D.  14-117.]  Like  Nero,  he 
felt  the  force  of  the  new  Hellenist  movement, 
and,  under  forms  sanctioned  by  Roman  anti- 
quarians, he  established  a  quinquennial  festival  in 


which  literary  genius  was  pompously  rewarded. 
He  had  the  public  libraries,  which  had  been 
devastated  By  fires  in  the  previous  reigns,  liberally 
restocked  with  fresh  stores  of  MSS.  from  Alex- 
andria. He  gave  close  attention,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  his  science,  to  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  Empire.  And  his  discouragement  of 
the  vine,  in  favour  of  a  greater  acreage  of  corn, 
would  lind  sympathy  in  our  own  time,  as  it  was 
applauded  by  Apollonius  of  Tyana.  The  man  who 
decimated  the  Roman  aristocracy  towards  the  end 
of  his  reign,  advanced  to  high  positions  some  of 
those  who  were  destined  to  be  his  bitterest  de- 
famers.  .  .  .  Domitian  may  have  had  a  genuine, 
if  a  pedantic,  desire  to  restore  the  old  Roman 
tone  in  morals  and  religion.  He  was,  after  all, 
sprung  from  a  sober  Sabine  stock,  although  he 
may  have  sadly  degenerated  from  it  in  his  own 
conduct.  And  his  attempt  to  reform  Roman 
society  may  perhaps  have  been  as  sincere  as  that 
of  Augustus.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Domitian,  although  he  was  astute  and  able,  was 
also  a  bad  man,  with  the  peculiar  traits  vhich 
always  make  a  man  unpopular.  He  was  disloyal 
as  a  son  and  as  a  brother.  He  was  morose,  and 
he  cultivated  a  suspicious  solitude,  around  which 
evil  rumour  is  sure  to  gather.  .  .  .  The  Senate  as 
a  whole  bore  an  implacable  hatred  to  the  man 
who  carried  to  its  furthest  point  the  assertion  of 
imperial  prerogative.  .  .  .  Probably  his  dominant 
passion  was  vanity  and  love  of  grandiose  display. 
He  assumed  the  consulship  seventeen  times,  a 
number  quite  unexampled.  His  pompous  triumphs 
for  unreal  victories  were  a  subject  of  common 
jest.  He  filled  the  Capitol  with  images  of  him- 
self, and  a  colossal  statue  towered  for  a  time  over 
the  temple  roofs.  The  son  and  brother  of  em- 
perors, already  exalted  to  divine  honours,  he  went 
farther  than  any  of  his  predecessors  in  claiming 
divinity  for  himself,  and  he  allowed  his  ministers 
and  court  poets  to  address  him  as  'our  Lord  God.' 
His  lavish  splendour  in  architecture  was  to  some 
extent  justified  by  the  ravages  of  fire  in  previous 
reigns.  But  the  2,400,000  pounds  expended  on 
the  gilding  of  a  temple  on  the  Capitol,  was  only 
one  item  in  an  extravagance  which  drained  the 
treasury.  Its  radiance,  which  dazzled  the  eyes  of 
Rutilius  in  the  reign  of  Honorius,  was  paid  for 
in  blood  and  tears.  The  emperor,  who  was  the 
ruthless  enemy  of  the  nobles,  like  all  his  kind, 
was  profusely  indulgent  to  the  army  and  the  mob. 
The  legions  had  their  pay  increased  by  a  fourth. 
The  populace  of  Rome  were  pampered  with  costly 
and  vulgar  spectacles,  as  they  were  to  the  end  of 
the  Western  Empire.  Domitian's  indulgence  of 
that  fierce  and  obscene  proletariat  was  only  a 
little  more  criminal  than  that  of  other  emperors, 
because  it  ended  in  a  bankruptcy  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  robbery  and  massacre.  While  the  rich 
and  noble  were  assailed  on  any  trivial  accusation, 
in  order  to  till  an  empty  treasury,  the  beasts  of 
Numidia  were  "tearing  their  victims,  gladiators  were 
prostituting  a  noble  courage  in  dealing  inglorious 
wounds  in  the  arena,  and  fleets  of  armed  galleys 
charged  and  crashed  in  mimic,  yet  often  deadly, 
battle  in  the  flooded  Flavian  amphitheatre.  To 
repair  this  waste  the  only  resource  was  plunder. 
.  .  .  Domitian  was  the  first  and  only  emperor 
who  assumed  the  censorship  for  life.  The  office 
made  him  absolute  master  of  the  Hves  and  for- 
tunes of  his  nobles.  A  casual  word,  a  thoughtless 
gesture,  might  be  construed  into  an  act  of  treason  ; 
and  the  slave  households  furnished  an  army  of 
spies.  .  .  .  He  struck  out  blindly  and  savagely. 
He   compelled   the   Senate   to    bear  a   part   in  the 
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massacre,  and  Tacitus  has  confessed,  with  pathetic 
humiliation,  his  silent  share  in  the  murder  of  the 
upright  and  innocent.  Yet  the  imperial  inquisitor 
was  himself  racked  with  terror  in  his  last  hours. 
He  walked  in  a  corridor  where  the  walls  were 
lined  with  mirrors,  so  that  no  unseen  hand  might 
strike  him  from  behind.  On  his  last  morning  he 
started  in  terror  from  his  bed  and  called  for  the 
diviner  whom  he  had  summoned  from  Germany. 
But,  amid  all  his  terror,  Domitian  had  a  deep 
natural  love  of  cruelty.  He  was  never  more  dan- 
gerous than  when  he  chose  to  be  agreeable;  he 
loved  to  play  with  his  victims.  What  a  grim 
delight  in  exquisite  torture,  what  a  cynical  con- 
tempt for  the  Roman  nobles,  are  revealed  in  the 
tale  of  his  funeral  banquet.  The  select  company 
were  ushered  into  a  chamber  draped  from  floor 
to  ceiling  in  black.  At  the  head  of  each  couch 
stood  a  pillar  like  a  tombstone,  with  the  guest's 
name  engraved  upon  it,  while  overhead  swung  a 
cresset  such  as  men  hang  in  vaults  of  the  dead. 
A  troop  of  naked  boys,  black  as  all  around, 
danced  an  awful  measure,  and  then  set  on  the 
dismal  meal  which  was  offered,  by  old  Roman 
use,  to  the  spirits  of  the  departed.  The  guests 
were  palsied  with  terror,  expecting  every  moment 
to  be  their  last.  And  the  death-like  silence  was 
only  broken  by  the  voice  of  the  Emperor  as  he 
told  a  gruesome  tale  of  bloody  deaths.  In  such 
cynicism  of  lawless  power,  in  such  meek  degrada- 
tion of  a  once  proud  order,  did  the  tyranny  of 
the  first  century  reach  its  close." — S.  Dill,  Roman 
society  from  Nero  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  pp.  52-57. 
— "Unfortunately  Tacitus  fails  us  ...  at  this 
point,  and  this  time  completely.  Nothing  has 
been  saved  of  his  'Histories'  from  the  middle  of 
the  j'ear  70,  and  we  find  ourselves  reduced  to 
the  mere  biographies  of  Suetonius,  to  the  frag- 
ments of  Dion,  to  the  abridgments  of  Aurelius 
Victor  and  Eutropius.  The  majestic  stream  from 
which  we  have  drawn  and  which  flowed  with 
brimming  banks,  is  now  only  a  meagre  thread  of 
water.  Of  all  the  emperors  Vespasian  is  the  one 
who  loses  the  most  by  this,  for  he  was,  says  S. 
Augustine,  a  very  good  prince  and  very  worthy 
of  being  beloved.  He  came  into  power  at  an  age 
when  one  is  no  longer  given  to  change,  at  60 
years.  He  had  never  been  fond  of  gaming  or 
debauchery,  and  he  maintained  his  health  by  a 
frugal  diet,  even  passing  one  day  every  month 
without  eating.  His  life  was  simple  and  laborious. 
.  .  .  He  had  no  higher  aim  than  to  establish  order 
in  the  state  and  in  the  finances;  but  he  accom- 
plished this,  and  if  his  principate,  like  all  the 
others,  made  no  preparations  for  the  future,  it 
did  much  for  the  present.  It  was  a  restorative 
reign,  the  effects  of  which  were  felt  for  several 
generations;  this  service  is  as  valuable  as  the 
most  brilliant  victories.  Following  the  example 
of  the  second  Julius,  the  first  of  the  Flavians  re- 
solved to  seek  in  the  senate  the  support  of  his 
government.  This  assembly,  debased  by  so  many 
years  of  tyranny,  needed  as  much  as  it  did  a 
century  before  to  be  submitted  to  a  severe  revi- 
sion. .  .  .  Vespasian  acted  with  resolution.  In- 
vested with  the  title  of  censor  in  73,  with  his  son 
Titus  for  colleague,  he  struck  from  the  rolls  of 
the  two  orders  the  members  deemed  unworthy, 
replaced  them  by  the  most  distinguished  persons 
of  the  Empire,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  powers  as 
sovereign  pontiff,  raised  several  of  them  to  the 
patriciate.  A  thousand  Italian  or  provincial  fami- 
lies came  to  be  added  to  the  200  aristocratic 
families  which  had  survived,  and  constituted  with 


these  the  higher  Roman  society,  from  which  the 
candidates  for  all  civil,  military,  and  religious 
functions  were  taken.  .  .  .  This  aristocracy,  bor- 
rowed by  Vespasian  from  the  provincial  cities, 
where  it  had  been  trained  to  public  affairs,  where 
it  had  acquired  a  taste  for  economy,  simplicity, 
and  order,  brought  into  Rome  pure  morals.  .  .  . 
It  will  furnish  the  great  emperors  of  the  second 
century,  the  skilled  lieutenants  who  will  second 
them,  and  senators  who  will  hereafter  conspire 
only  at  long  intervals.  ...  To  the  senate,  thus 
renewed  and  become  the  true  representation  of 
the  Empire,  Vespasian  submitted  all  important 
matters.  .  .  .  Suetonius  tenders  him  this  testi- 
mony, that  it  would  be  difficult  to  cite  a  single 
individual  unjustly  punished  in  his  reign,  at  least 
unless  it  were  in  his  absence  or  without  his  knowl- 
edge. He  loved  to  dispense  justice  himself  in  the 
Forum.  .  .  .  The  legions,  who  had  made  and  un- 
made five  emperors  in  two  years,  were  no  longer 
attentive  to  the  ancient  discipline.  He  brought 
them  back  to  it.  .  .  .  The  morals  of  the  times 
were  bad;  he  did  more  than  the  laws  to  reform 
them — he  set  good  examples.  .  .  .  Augustus  had 
raised  two  altars  to  Peace;  Vespasian  built  a 
temple  to  her,  in  which  he  deposited  the  most 
precious  spoils  of  Jerusalem;  and  .  .  .  the  old 
general  closed,  for  the  sixth  time,  the  doors  of 
the  temple  of  Janus.  He  built  a  forum  sur- 
rounded by  colonnades,  in  addition  to  those  al- 
ready existing,  and  commenced,  in  the  midst  of 
the  city,  the  vast  amphitheatre,  a  mountain  of 
stone,  of  which  three-fourths  remain  standing  to- 
day. ...  A  colossal  statue  raised  near  by  for 
Nero,  but  which  Vespasian  consecrated  to  the 
Sun,  gave  it  its  name,  the  Coliseum.  [See  Coli- 
seum.] .  .  .  We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  wars 
of  Vespasian,  except  that  three  times  in  the  year 
71  he  assumed  the  title  of  'imperator,'  and  three 
times  again  the  following  year.  But  when  we 
see  him  making  Cappadocia  an  imperial  procon- 
sular province  with  numerous  garrisons  to  check 
the  incursions  which  desolated  it ;  and,  towards 
the  Danube,  extending  his  influence  over  the  bar- 
barians even  beyond  the  Borysthencs ;  when  we 
read  in  Tacitus  that  Velleda,  the  prophetess  of 
the  Bructeri,  was  at  that  time  brought  a  captive 
to  Rome;  that  Cerialis  vanquished  the  Brigantes 
and  Frontinus  the  Silures,  we  must  believe  that 
Vespasian  made  a  vigorous  effort  along  the  whole 
line  of  his  outposts  to  impress  upon  foreign  na- 
tions respect  for  the  Roman  name.  .  .  .  Here  is 
the  secret  of  that  severe  economy  which  appeared 
to  the  prodigal  and  light-minded  a  shameful  stingi- 
ness. .  .  .  Vespasian  .  .  .  was  6q  years  old,  and 
was  at  his  little  house  in  the  territory  of  Reate 
when  he  felt  the  approach  of  death.  'I  feel  that 
I  am  becoming  a  god,'  he  said  to  those  around 
him,  laughing  in  advance  at  his  apotheosis.  .  .  . 
'An  emperor,'  he  said,  'ought  to  die  standing.' 
He  attempted  to  rise  and  expired  in  this  effort, 
on  the  23rd  of  June,  7q.  The  first  plebeian  em- 
peror has  had  no  historian,  but  a  few  words  of 
his  biographer  suffice  for  his  renown:  'rem  pub- 
licam  stabilivit  ct  ornavit,'  'by  him  the  State  was 
strengthened  and  glorified.'  .  .  .  Vespasian  being 
dead,  Titus  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus.  .  .  . 
His  father  had  prepared  him  for  this  by  taking 
him  as  associate  in  the  Empire;  he  had  given  to 
him  the  tjtie  of  Caesar,  the  censorship,  the  tribuni- 
tian  power,  the  prefecture  of  the  pra;torium,  and 
seven  consulates.  Coming  into  power  at  the  age 
of  maturity,  rich  in  experience  and  .satiated  with 
pleasures  by   his  very  excesses,  he  had  henceforth 
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but  one  passion,  that  of  the  public  welfare.  At 
the  outset  he  dismissed  his  boon  companions;  in 
his  father's  lifetime  he  had  already  sacrificed  to 
Roman  prejudices  his  tender  sentiments  for  the 
Jewish  queen  Berenice,  whom  he  had  sent  back 
to  the  East.  In  taking  possession  of  the  supreme 
pontificate  he  declared  that  he  would  keep  his 
hands  pure  from  blood,  and  he  kept  his  word:  no 
one  under  his  reign  perished  by  his  orders."  It 
was  during  the  short  reign  of  Titus  that  Her- 
culaneum  and  Pompeii  were  overwhelmed  by  an 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  (August  23,  79),  while  other 
calamities  afflicted  Italy.  "Pestilence  carried  off 
thousands  of  people  even  in  Rome  [see  Plague: 
78-266]  ;  and  at  last  a  conflagration,  which  raged 
three  days,  consumed  once  more  the  Capitol,  the 
librar}^  of  Augustus,  and  Pompey's  theatre.  To 
Campania  Titus  sent  men  of  consular  rank  with 
large  sums  of  money,  and  he  devoted  to  the  relief 
of  the  survivors  the  property  that  had  fallen  to 
the  treasury  through  the  death  of  those  who  had 
perished  in  the  disaster  without  leaving  heirs.  At 
Rome  he  took  upon  himself  the  work  of  repair- 
ing everything,  and  to  provide  the  requisite  funds 
he  sold  the  furniture  of  the  impjerial  palace.  .  .  . 
This  reign  lasted  only  26  months,  from  the  23rd  of 
June,  79,  to  the  13th  of  September,  81.  As  Titus 
was  about  to  visit  his  paternal  estate  in  the  Sabine 
territory  he  was  seized  by  a  violent  fever,  which 
soon  left  no  hope  of  his  recovery.  There  is  a 
report  that  he  partly  opened  the  curtains  of  his 
litter  and  gazed  at  the  sky  with  eyes  full  of  tears 
and  reproaches.  'Why,'  he  exclaimed,  'must  I  die 
so  soon?  In  all  my  life  I  have,  however,  but  one 
thing  to  repent.'  What  was  this?  No  one 
knows."  Titus  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Domitian,  then  thirty  years  old.  "The  youth  of 
Domitian  had  been  worthy  of  the  times  of  Nero, 
and  he  had  wearied  his  father  and  brother  by 
his  intrigues.  Nevertheless  he  was  sober,  to  the 
extent  of  taking  but  one  meal  a  day,  and  he  had 
a  taste  for  military  exercises,  for  study  and  poetry, 
especially  since  the  elevation  of  his  family.  Ves- 
pasian had  granted  him  honours,  but  no  power, 
and,  at  the  death  of  Titus,  he  had  only  the  titles 
of  Caesar  and  Prince  of  the  Youth.  In  his  hurry 
to  seize  at  last  that  Empire  so  long  coveted,  he 
abandoned  his  dying  brother  to  rush  to  Rome,  to 
the  camp  of  the  praetorians.  .  .  .  On  the  day  of 
their  coronation  there  are  few  bad  princes.  Al- 
most all  begin  well,  but,  in  despotic  monarchies, 
the  majority  end  badly,  particularly  when  the 
reigns  are  of  long  duration.  .  .  .  Fully  as  vain  as 
the  son  of  Agrippina,  Domitian  heaped  every 
title  upon  his  own  head  and  decreed  deification  to 
himself.  His  edicts  stated:  'Our  lord  and  our 
god  ordains.'  .  .  .  The  new  god  did  not  scorn 
vulgar  honours.  .  .  .  He  was  consul  17  times,  and 
22  times  did  he  have  himself  proclaimed  'im- 
perator'  for  victories  that  had  not  always  been 
gained.  He  recalled  Nero  too  by  his  fondness  for 
shows  and  for  building.  .  .  .  There  were  several 
wars  under  Domitian,  all  defensive  excepting  the 
expedition  against  the  Catti  [see  Chatti],  which 
was  only  a  great  civil  measure  to  drive  away 
the  hostile  marauders  from  the  frontier.  If  Pliny 
the  Younger  and  Tacitus  are  to  be  believed,  these 
wars  were  like  those  which  Caligula  waged: 
Domitian's  victories  were  defeats;  his  captives, 
purchased  slaves;  his  triumphs,  audacious  false- 
hoods. Suetonius  is  not  so  severe.  .  .  .  Domi- 
tian's cruelty  appeared  especially,  and  perhaps  we 
should  say  only,  after  the  revolt  of  a  person  of 
high  rank,  Antonius  "^aturninus.  who  pretended  to 


be  a  descendant  of  the  triumvir.  .  .  .  He  was  in 
command  of  two  legions  in  Germany  whom  he 
incited  to  revolt,  and  he  called  the  Germans  to 
his  aid.  An  unexpected  thaw  stopped  this  tribe 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  while  Appius 
Norbanus  Maximus,  governor  of  Aquitania, 
crushed  Antonius  on  the  opposite  shore.  .  .  .  This 
revolt  must  belong  to  the  year  93,  which,  as 
Pliny  says,  is  that  in  which  Domitian's  great 
cruelties  began.  .  .  .  Domitian  lived  in  a  state  of 
constant  alarm;  every  sound  terrified  him,  every 
man  seemed  to  him  an  assassin,  every  occurrence 
was  an  omen  of  evil.  [He  endured  this  life  of 
gloomy  terror  for  three  years,  when  his  dread 
forebodings  were  realized,  and  he  was  murdered 
by  his  own  attendants,  September  18,  96.]" — V. 
Duruy,  History  of  Rome,  v.  4,  ch.  77-78. 

Also  in:  Suetonius,  Lives  of  the  twelve  Ccesars: 
Vespasian,  Titus,  Domitian. — C.  Merivale,  History 
of  the  Romans  under  the  empire,  v.  6-7,  ch.  57- 
60. — E.  A.  Freeman,  Historical  essays:  II,  Flavian 
Caesars. 

78-84. — Campaigns  of  Agricola  in  Britain.  See 
Britain:  A.D.  78-84. 

96-138. — Brief  reign  of  Nerva. — Adoption  and 
succession  of  Trajan. — His  conquests  beyond 
the  Danube  and  in  the  east. — Hadrian's  relin- 
quishment of  them. — Internal  conditions  under 
Trajan  and  Hadrian. — "Before  compassing  the 
murder  of  Domitian  the  conspirators  had  been 
careful  to  make  choice  of  a  successor  likely  to 
prove  acceptable  to  the  Senate  and — what  was 
more  important — to  the  guards.  They  had  some 
difficulty  in  finding  a  candidate  for  the  perilous 
prize  of  empire;  but  at  length  they  secured  the 
consent  of  M.  Cocceius  Nerva,  a  man  sixty  years 
of  age,  sprung  from  a  family  raised  to  patrician 
rank  (most  probably  by  Augustus)  whose  mem- 
bers were  chiefly  distinguished  for  their  legal 
knowledge.  Nerva  was  a  man  of  some  literary 
attainments,  whom  eminent  respectability  and  lack 
of  independence  had  carried  safely  through  an 
official  career  marked  by  the  attainment  of  the 
triumphal  insignia  as  a  reward  for  services  ren- 
dered to  Nero  in  the  suppression  of  the  Pisonian 
conspiracy  and  by  two  consulships,  in  the  first  of 
which  his  colleague  was  Vespasian  and  in  the  sec- 
ond Domitian.  It  is  said  that  the  possession  of 
an  'imperial  horoscope'  brought  him  into  dis- 
favour towards  the  close  of  the  latter  reign,  for 
Domitian  found  in  astrology  an  absorbing  interest 
and  a  deadly  weapon,  and  this  may  have  deter- 
mined his  action.  His  election  to  the  principate 
was  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  Senate  hailed  his 
accession  as  the  restoration  of  liberty.  But  the 
true  meaning  of  political  freedom  had  long  been 
forgotten.  It  was  much  indeed  that  a  man  might 
(in  the  words  of  Tacitus)  'think  what  he  pleased 
and  say  what  he  thought';  but  this  was  very  far 
from  the  freedom  which  means  self-determination, 
and  the  Senate  was  in  fact  unfitted  for  self-rule. 
Nerva,  it  is  true,  permitted  it  to  let  loose  its  pent- 
up  hatred  against  Domitian  in  an  outburst  of 
impotent  fury  against  his  statues,  monuments,  and 
inscriptions;  he  swore  an  oath  that  he  would  put 
no  senator  to  death,  suspended  the  operation  of 
the  law  of  treason,  and  recalled  the  philosophers 
and  political  exiles;  but  he  was  forced  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  orgy  of  revenge,  which  was  pro- 
fessedly directed  against  the  informers  but  too 
often  served  to  gratify  private  grudges,  and  wiser 
and  cooler  heads  doubtless  agreed  with  the  consul 
Fronto  that  'while  it  was  bad  enough  to  have  an 
Emperor  under  whom  no  one  might  do  anything, 
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it  was  worse  to  have  one  under  whom  everyone 
might  do  everything.'     The   brief  reign   of   Nerva 
cannot   be  regarded   as   a   return   from   absolutism 
towards    constitutional    government ;    the    bureau- 
cracy was  too  highly  organised  and  too  firmly  es- 
tabUshed  to  admit  of  such  a  change ;  but  it  does 
mark  the  attainment  of  a  modus  vivendi  between 
the  senatorial  order  and  the  principate  which  made 
government  easier  and  restored  social  peace.     The 
.  acts  of   the   reign   likewise  testify   in   some   degree 
to  the  influence  of  the  new  aristocracy.     A  com- 
mission   of    four    senators   were   appointed   to    in- 
vestigate  the   financial   position    of   the   state   and 
by   the  co-operation   of  the  Emperor,  who  sold  a 
large  amount  of  crown  property,  the  treasury  was 
replenished,    and    it    was   even    found    possible    to 
make    certain    remissions   of   taxation.      It   is   sig- 
nificant   that    the    most    important    of    these,    by 
which    the   cost    of    the    Imperial    posting    service 
was    transferred    to    the   fiscus,    was    confined    to 
Italy ;   for  Italy   was  the  special  care   of  the  new 
government.     An  agrarian  law  was  passed  in  due 
form  by  the  popular  assembly  providing   for   the 
purchase  of  lands  to  be  distributed  amongst  agri- 
cultural colonists,  and  a  senatorial  commission  of 
four    members   was    appointed    to    carry    the    law 
into  effect.     To  Nerva  was  also  due  the  inception 
of  a  scheme   which   was   to   promote   in  no  small 
degree   the   welfare    of   Italy.      It   had   long    been 
the  custom  for  public-spirited  individuals  to   pro- 
vide   endowments    for    the    maintenance    of    poor 
children   in   their  native   towns.  .  .  .  Nerva   deter- 
mined   to    establish    a    system    of    state-endowed 
charity   on   a   large   scale   which  should   indirectly 
benefit   Italian   agriculture." — H.  S.  Jones,  Roman 
empire,   pp.    149-153. — -"He    diminished    the    enor- 
mous sums  which   were  lavished  upon  shows  and 
spectacles,    and   reduced,    as    far   as    was    possible, 
his  personal  and  household   expenses.  ...  It   was 
not    probable   that   an   Emperor  of   so   weak   and 
yielding    a    character,    notwithstanding    his    good 
qualities   as  a  prince  and  a   statesman,   would  be 
acceptable  to  a   licentious  and  dominant  soldiery. 
But  a  few  months  had  elapsed  when  a  conspiracy 
was    organized    against    him    by    Calpurnius   Cras- 
sus.     It   was,  however,   discovered;   and   the   ring- 
leader, having  confessed  his  crime,  experienced  the 
Emperor's    usual   generosity,   being    only    punished 
by  banishment   to   Tarentum.  .  .  .  Meanwhile   the 
Praetorians,    led    on    by    .^^i^lianus    Carperius,    who 
had  been   their  Prefect   under   Domitian,   besieged 
Nerva  in  his  palace,  with  cries  of  vengeance  upon 
the  assassins  of  his  predecessor,  murdered  Petronius 
and  Parthenius,  and  compelled  the  timid  Emperor 
publicly   to  express   his  approbation    of  the   deed, 
and  to  testify  his  obligation  to  them  for  wreakmg 
vengeance   on   the   guilty.  .  .  .  Nerva    was   in    de- 
clining years,  and,  taught  by  circumstances  that  he 
was   unequal   to  curb  or   cope   with   the   insolence 
of   the   soldiery,   adopted   Trajan    as   his   son    and 
successor    [97].      Soon    after,    he    conferred    upon 
him  in  the  Senate  the  rank  of  Caesar,  and  the  name 
of  Gcrmanicus,  and  added  the  tribuneship  and  the 
title    of    Emperor.      This   act    calmed   the   tumult, 
and    was   welcomed    with   the    unanimous   consent 
of  the  Senate  and  the  people.  .  .  .  Soon  after  the 
adoption  of  Trajan  .  .  .  (Nerval   died  of  a  fit  of 
ague  which  brought  on  fever,  at  the  gardens  of  Sal- 
lust,  after  a  reign  of  sixteen  months,  in  (he  sixty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age   [q8].  .  .  .  The  choice  which 
Nerva  had  made  proved  a  fortunate  one.    M.  Ulpius 
Nerva    Trajanus    was    a    Spaniard,    a    native    of 
Italica,    near    Seville.  ...  He    was    of    an    ancient 
and  distinguished  family,  and  his  father  had  filled 
the    office    of    consul.      Alth()ii"h    a    foreigner,    he 


was  a  Roman  in  habits,  sympathies,  and  language; 
for  the  south  of  Spain  had  become  so  completely 
Roman  that  the  inhabitants  generally  spoke  Latin. 
When  a  young  man  he  had  distinguished  himself 
in  a  war  against  the  Parthians.  ...  At  the  time 
of  his  adoption  by  Nerva  he  was  in  command  of 
a  powerful  army  in  Lower  Germany,  his  head- 
quarters being  at  Cologne.  He  was  in  the  prime 
of  Hfe,  possessed  of  a  robust  constitution,  a  com- 
manding figure,  and  a  majestic  countenance.  He 
was  a  perfect  soldier,  by  taste  and  education,  and 
was  endowed  with  all  the  qualities  of  a  general. 
...  He  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  but  he  knew 
all  his  veterans,  spoke  to  them  by  their  names, 
and  never  let  a  gallant  action  pass  unrewarded. 
.  .  .  The  news  of  Nerva's  death  was  conveyed  to 
him  at  Cologne  by  his  cousin  Hadrian,  where  he 
immediately  received  the  imperial  power.  During 
the  first  year  of  his  reign  he  remained  with  the 
army  in  Germany,  engaged  in  establishing  the 
discipline  of  the  troops  and  in  inspiring  them 
with  a  love  of  their  duty.      .  .  The  ensuing  year 


TRAJAN 

he  made  his  entry  into  Rome  on  foot,  together 
with  his  empress,  Pompeia  Plotina,  whose  amia- 
bility and  estimable  character  contributed  much 
to  the  popularity  of  her  husband.  Her  conduct, 
together  with  that  of  his  sister,  Marciana,  exer- 
cised a  most  beneficial  influence  upon  Roman  so- 
ciety. They  were  the  first  ladies  of  the  imperial 
court  who  by  their  example  checked  the  shame- 
less licentiousness  which  had  long  prevailed 
amongst  women  of  the  higher  classes.  .  .  .  The 
tastes  and  habits  of  his  former  life  led  to  a  change 
in  the  peaceful  policy  which  had  so  long  pre- 
vailed. The  first  war  in  which  he  was  engaged 
was  with  the  Dacians,  who  inhabited  the  country 
beyond  the  Danube  fsee  D.aci.a:  102-106;  Ru- 
mania: B.C.  5th  centur>-,  to  AD.  1241).  ...  A 
few  years  of  peace  ensued,  which  Trajan  endured 
with  patient  reluctance ;  and  many  great  public 
works  undertaken  during  the  interval  show  his 
genius  for  civil  as  well  as  for  military  administra- 
tion. .  .  .  But  his  presence  was  soon  required  in 
the  East,  and  he  joyfully  hailed  the  opportunity 
thus  offered  him  for  gaining  fresh  laurels.  The 
real  object  of  this  expedition  was  ambition — the 
pretext,  that  Excdarius,  or  Exodares,  king  of  Ar- 
menia,  had   received  the  c-o-'n   from   the  king   of 
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Parthia,  instead  of  from  llu-  Minperor  of  Rtmie, 
as  Tiridatc's  had  from  the  hands  of  Nero.  For 
this  insult  he  demanded  satisfaetion.  Chosrocs, 
the  kinj,'  of  Parthia,  at  first  treated  his  message 
with  contempt;  but  afterwards,  seeing  that  war 
was  imminent,  he  sent  ambassadors  with  presents 
to  meet  Trajan  at  Athens,  and  to  announce  to 
him  the  deposition  of  Exedarius,  and  to  entreat 
him  to  confer  the  crown  of  Armenia  upon  Par- 
thamasiris,  or  Parthamaspes.  Trajan  received  the 
ambassadors  coldly,  told  them  that  he  was  on  his 
march  to  Syria,  and  would  there  act  as  he  thought 
fit.  Accordinfily  he  crossed  into  Asia,  and  marched 
by  way  of  Cilicia,  Syria,  and  Seleucia  to  Anlioch. 
The  condemnation  of  the  martyr  bishop  St.  Ig- 
natius marked  his  stay  in  that  city  [115]." — R.  VV. 
Browne,  History  of  Rome  from  A.D.  g6,  ch.  1-2. 
— "Trajan  .  .  .  punished  the  Dacians  severely. 
He   drove   out   or   destroyed   a   large  number    of 


had  been  anne.xed  beyond  the  Eujjhratcs.  Even 
Armenia  he  gave  back  to  a  client  prince.  He 
had  ideas  of  his  own  for  the  em[)ire,  which  he 
translated  into  deeds  by  raising  the  lanuius  wall  of 
northern  England  and  the  barricades  with  which 
he  connected  the  line  of  forts  in  southern  Ger- 
many, e.xtending  from  the  Rhine  beyond  Coblenz 
to  the  Danube  near  Regensburg.  His  method  of 
fortifying  and  walling  the  weak  spots  of  the  fron- 
tier was  henceforth  embodied  in  the  regular  policy 
of  the  empire.  Thus  the  long  history  of  Roman 
expansion,  which  had,  from  the  beginning,  rested 
upon  defensive  rather  than  aggressive  tactics,  ended 
in  a  policy  of  seclusion  and  self-defense." — T. 
Frank,  Roman  imperialism,  pp.  355-356.— "The 
harbor  system  of  Ostia  was  brought  to  absolute 
perfection  under  Trajan,  who  .  .  .  was  devoted  to 
grand  hydraulic  enterprises,  as  shown  by  the 
bridge   thrown   across    the   Danube   iii  its   widest 
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them  resetthng  their  land  with  veterans  and  with 
colonists  drawn  from  the  Orient.  Trajan,  of 
course,  broke  completely  with  the  cautious  advice 
of  Augustus  by  this  act,  for  the  new  province 
projected  into  open  and  indefensible  country,  but 
in  the  east  he  went  even  farther;  there  his  suc- 
cesses over  the  invading  Parthians  seem  to  have 
awakened  in  him  the  ambition  to  outdo  Alexander. 
He  shaped  Arabia  into  a  province  in  106 ;  a  few 
years  later,  he  drove  the  Parthians  from  Armenia, 
which  they  had  taken,  and  annexed  this  also  as 
k  province,  thus  reducing  Parthia  to  the  position 
of  s  client  kingdom.  [See  Parthja.]  Advancing 
still  farther,  he  created  a  province  even  in  the 
far-distant  Mesopotamian  valley.  His  conquests 
reached  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and,  if  we  naay  be- 
lieve his  biographers,  he  intended  to  march  upon 
India,  But  Trajan  wa  the  last  of  a  long  Hne  of 
conquerors.  Hadrian,  his  successor,  though  a  man 
of  no  mean  military  talent,  measured  the  needs 
of  the  empire  more  wisely,  and  abandoned,  in 
the  face  of  severe  criticism,  all  the  territory  that 


part;  by  the  harbors  of  Ancona  and  Civita 
Vecchia,  still  among  the  best  and  safest  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  by  the  Trajan  aqueduct  which 
still  supphes  one  fifth  of  the  city.  The  fact  is 
that  the  Claudian  or  outer  harbor  had  long  been 
insufficient  for  the  trade  of  the  metropolis.  Every- 
thing which  taste  or  luxury  ;equired,  and  all  the 
supplies  necessary  to  feed  a  population  which  had 
increased  to  nearly  two  millions  of  souls,  had  to 
be  landed  and  stored  at  Ostia.  Egypt  alone  every 
year  shipped  nearly  one  hundred  and  ninety  mill- 
ion bushels  of  wheat  and  grain.  A  far  larger 
supply  was  imported  from  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Africa, 
Numidia,  Mauretania,  and  from  the  provinces  bor- 
dering on  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea." — R. 
Lanciani,  Ancient,  Rome  in  the  light  of  modern 
discoveries,  pp,  240-241. — "The  lavish  generosity 
of  Pliny  is  a  commonplace  of  social  hisfgry.  We 
have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  detract  from  the 
merited  fame  of  that  kindliest  of  Roman  gentle- 
men. But  a  survey  of  the  inscriptions  may  in- 
chne    the    inquirer    to    believe    that,    according    to 
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their  means,  there  were  many  men  and  women 
in  obscure  municipalities  all  over  the  world,  who 
were  as  generous  and  public-spirited  as  Pliny. 
With  Pliny,  as  with  those  more  obscure  bene- 
factors, the  impelling  motive  was  love  for  the 
parent  city  or  the  village  which  was  the  home 
of  their  race,  and  where  the  years  of  youth  had 
been  passed.  PHny,  the  distinguished  advocate, 
the  famous  man  of  letters,  the  darling  of  Roman 
society,  still  remained  the  loyal  son  of  Como, 
from  which  his  love  never  strays.  He  followed 
and  improved  upon  the  example  of  his  father  in 
munificence  to  his  native  place.  He  had  little 
hking  for  games  and  gladiatorial  shows,  which 
were  the  most  popular  objects  of  liberality  in 
those  days.  But  he  gave  a  sum  of  nearly  9000 
pounds  for  the  foundation  of  a  town  library,  with 
an  annual  endowment  of  more  than  800  pounds 
to  maintain  it.  Finding  that  promising  youths 
of  Como  had  to  resort  to  Milan  for  their  higher 
education,  he  offered  to  contribute  one-third  of 
the  expense  of  a  high  school  at  Como,  if  the 
parents  would  raise  the  remainder.  .  .  .  Another 
sum  of  between  4000  pounds  and  5000  pounds  he 
gave  to  Como  for  the  support  of  boys  and  girls 
of  the  poorer  class.  He  also  left  more  than  4000 
pounds  for  public  baths,  and  a  sum  of  nearly 
16,000  pounds  to  his  freedmen,  and  for  communal 
feasts.  On  two  of  his  estates  he  built  or  repaired 
temples  at  his  own  expense.  His  private  benefac- 
tions were  on  a  similar  scale.  .  .  .  Yet  Pliny,  as 
w'e  have  said,  is  only  a  shining  example  of  a 
numerous  class  of  more  obscure  benefactors.  For 
a  thousand  who  know  his  Letters,  there  are  few 
who  have  read  the  stone  records  of  similar  gener- 
osity. Yet  these  memorials  abound  for  those  who 
care  to  read  them.  And  any  one  who  will  spend  a 
few  days,  or  even  a  few  well-directed  hours,  in 
examining  the  inscriptions  of  the  early  Empire, 
will  find  many  a  common,  self-complacent  preju- 
dice melting  away.  He  will  discover  a  profusion 
of  generosity  to  add  to  the  beauty,  dignity,  or 
convenience  of  the  parent  city,  to  lighten  the  dul- 
ness  of  ordinary  life,  to  bring  all  ranks  together 
in  common  scenes  of  enjoyment,  to  relieve  want 
and  suffering  among  the  indigent.  The  motives  of 
this  extraordinary  liberality  were  indeed  often 
mi.xed,  and  it  was,  from  our  point  of  view,  often 
misdirected.  The  gifts  were  sometimes  made 
merely  to  win  popularity,  or  to  repay  civic  honours 
which  had  been  conferred  by  the  populace.  They 
were  too  often  devoted  to  gladiatorial  shows  and 
other  exhibitions  which  only  debased  the  spec- 
tators. Yet  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  ex- 
pended on  objects  of  public  utility — baths, 
theatres,  markets,  or  new  roads  and  aqueducts,  or 
on  those  public  banquets  which  knitted  all  ranks 
together.  There  was  in  those  days  an  immense 
'civic  ardour,'  an  almost  passionate  rivalry,  to 
make  the  mother  city  a  more  pleasant  and  a  more 
splendid  home.  ...  In  remote  country  towns, 
there  were  pious  founders  who,  like  Pliny  and 
Trajan,  and  the  Antonines,  provided  for  the  nur- 
ture of  the  children  of  the  poor.  Bequests  were 
left  to  cheapen  the  main  necessaries  of  life.  Nor 
were  the  aged  and  the  sick  forgotten.  In  Lorium, 
near  the  old  home  of  the  Antonines,  a  humble 
spice  dealer  provided  in  his  will  for  a  free  distri- 
bution of  medicines  to  the  poor  people  of  the 
town.  The  countless  gifts  and  legacies  to  the 
colleges,  which  were  the  refuge  of  the  poor  in 
that  age,  in  every  region  of  the  Roman  world  arc 
an  irresistible  proof  of  an  overflowing  charity. 
Pliny's  love  of  the  quiet  town  where  his  infancy 
was  passed,  and  the  record  of  a  like  patriotism  or 
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benevolence  in  so  many  others,  draw  us  on  to  the 
study  of  that  free  and  generous  municipal  life 
which  was  the  great  glory  of  the  Antonine  age." 
— S.  Dill,  Roman  society  from  Nero  to  Marcus 
Aurelius,  pp.  193-IQ5. 

100-300. — Spread  of  Christianity. — Church  in 
Rome. — Persecution  of  Christians.  See  Chris- 
ti.axity:  100-300:  Persecutions;  Church  in  Car- 
thage and  Rome. 

116. — Uprising  of  Jews.    See  Jews:   116. 

117-476. — Conquests  in  southeastern  Europe. 
See  Balkan  states:   Races  existing. 

117-145. — Subjugation  of  Britain.  See  Brit- 
ain: 117-145- 

125-134. — Hadrian's  rebuilding  of  Athens.  See 
Athens:  125-134. 

130-134. — Uprising  of  Jews  in  Hadrian's  reign. 
See  Jews:   130-134. 

138-180. — Antonines. — Antoninus  Pius. — Mar- 
cus Aurelius. — "On  the  death  of  Hadrian  in 
A.  D.  138,  Antoninus  Pius  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  late  Emperor's  con- 
ditions, adopted  Marcus  AureUus  and  Lucius  Corn- 
modus.  Marcus  had  been  betrothed  at  the  age 
of  15  to  the  sister  of  Lucius  Commodus,  but  the 
new  Emperor  broke  off  the  engagement,  and  be- 
trothed him  instead  to  his  daughter  Faustina.  The 
marriage,  however,  was  not  celebrated  till  seven 
years  afterwards,  A.  D.  146.  The  long  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius  is  one  of  those  happy  periods  that 
have  no  history.  An  almost  unbroken  peace 
reigned  at  home  and  abroad.  Ta.xes  were  hght- 
ened,  calamities  relieved,  informers  discouraged; 
confiscations  were  rare,  plots  and  executions  were 
almost  unknown.  Throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  his  vast  domain  the  people  loved  and  valued 
their  Emperor,  and  the  Emperor's  one  aim  was 
to  further  the  happiness  of  his  people.  He,  too, 
like  Aurelius,  had  learnt  that  what  was  good  for 
the  bee  was  good  for  the  hive.  ...  He  disliked 
war,  did  not  value  the  military  title  of  Imperator, 
and  never  deigned  to  accept  a  triumph.  With  th.s 
wise  and  eminent  prince,  who  was  as  amiable  m 
his  private  relations  as  he  was  admirable  in  the 
discharge  of  his  public  duties,  Marcus  Aurelius 
spent  the  next  23  years  of  his  hfe.  .  .  .  There 
was  not  a  shade  of  jealousy  between  them;  each 
was  the  friend  and  adviser  of  the  other,  and,  so 
far  from  regarding  his  destined  heir  with  suspi- 
cion, the  Emperor  gave  him  the  designation 
'Caesar,'  and  heaped  upon  him  all  the  honours  of 
the  Roman  commonwealth.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  whisper  of  malignant  tongues  attempted  to 
shake  this  mutual  confidence.  ...  In  the  year  161, 
when  Marcus  was  now  40  years  old,  Antoninus 
Pius,  who  had  reached  the  age  of  75,  caught  a 
fever  at  Lorium.  Feeling  that  his  end  was  near, 
he  summoned  his  friends  and  the  chief  men  ot 
Rome  to  his  bedside,  and  there  (without  saying  a 
word  about  his  other  adopted  son,  who  is  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Lucius  Verus)  solemnly 
recommended  Marcus  to  them  as  his  successor; 
and  then,  giving  to  the  captain  of  the  guard  the 
watchword  of  'Equanimity,'  as  though  his  earthly 
task  was  over  he  ordered  to  be  transferred  to  the 
bedroom  of  Marcus  the  little  golden  statue  of 
Fortune,  which  was  kept  in  the  private  chamber 
of  the  Emperors  as  an  omen  of  public  prosperity. 
The  very  first  act  of  the  new  Emperor  w;is  one 
of  splendid  generosity,  namely,  the  admission  of 
his  adoptive  brother  Lucius  Verus  into  the  fullest 
participation  of  imiierial  honours.  .  .  .  The  ad- 
mission of  Lucius  Verus  to  a  share  of  the  Empire 
was  due  to  the  innate  modesty  of  Marcus,  .^s 
he    was    a    devoted    student,    and    cared    less    for 
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manly  exercises,  in  which  Verus  excelled,  he 
thought  that  his  adoptive  brother  would  be  a  bet- 
ter and  more  useful  general  than  himself,  and  that 
he  could  best  serve  the  State  by  retaining  the 
civil  administration,  and  entrusting  to  his  brother 
the  management  of  war.  Verus,  however,  as  soon 
as  he  got  away  from  the  immediate  influence  and 
ennobling  society  of  Marcus,  broke  loose  from  all 
decency,  and  showed  himself  to  be  a  weak  and 
worthless  personage.  .  .  .  Two  things  only  can  be 
said  in  his  favour;  the  one,  that,  though  depraved, 
he  was  wholly  free  from  cruelty ;  and  the  other, 
that  he  had  the  good  sense  to  submit  himself 
entirely  to  his  brother.  .  .  .  Marcus  had  a  large 
family  by  Faustina,  and  in  the  first  year  of  his 


MARCUS  AURELIUS 
(Statue  in  the  Louvre) 


reign  his  wife  bore  twins,  of  whom  the  one  who 
survived  became  Emperor  Commodus.  .  .  .  The 
Parthians,  under  their  king  Vologeses,  defeated 
and  all  but  destroyed  a  Roman  army,  and  devas- 
tated with  impunity  the  Roman  province  of  Syria. 
The  wild  tribes  of  the  Catti  burst  over  Germany 
with  fire  and  sword;  and  the  news  from  Britam 
was  full  of  insurrection  and  tumult.  Such  were 
the  elements  of  trouble  and  discord  which  over- 
shadowed the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  from  its 
very  beginning  down  to  its  weary  close.  As  the 
Parthian  war  was  the  most  important  of  the 
three,  Verus  was  sent  to  quell  it,  and  but  for  the 
ability  of  his  generals— the  greatest  of  whom  was 
Avidius  Cassius— would  have  ruined  irretrievably 
the  fortunes  of  the  Empire.  These  generals,  how- 
ever, vindicated  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  name 
[see  Parthia],  and  Verus  returned  in  triumph, 
bringing  back  with  him  from  the  East  the  seeds 
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of  a  terrible  jx-stilence  which  devastated  the  whole 
Emi)ire  Isee  Plague:  78-266)  and  by  which,  on 
the  outbreak  of  fresh  wars,  Verus  himself  was 
carried  off  at  Aquileia.  .  .  .  Marcus  was  now  the 
undisputed  lord  of  the  Roman  world.  .  .  .  But 
this  imperial  elevation  kindled  no  glow  of  pride 
or  self-satisfaction  in  his  meek  and  chastened 
nature.  He  regarded  himself  as  being  in  fact  the 
servant  of  all.  ...  He  was  one  of  those  who  held 
that  nothing  should  be  done  hastily,  and  that 
few  crimes  were  worse  than  the  waste  of  time.  It 
is  to  such  views  and  such  habits  that  we  owe  the 
composition  of  his  works.  [See  Greek  litera- 
ture: Greco-Roman  period.]  His  'Meditations' 
were  written  amid  the  painful  self-denial  and  dis- 
tracting anxieties  of  his  wars  with  the  Quadi  and 
the  Marcomanni  [168-180  (see  Sarmatian  and 
Marcomannian  Wars  of  Marcus  Aurelius)], 
and  he  was  the  author  of  other  works  which  un- 
happily have  perished.  Perhaps  of  all  the  lost 
treasures  of  antiquity  there  are  few  which  we 
should  feel  a  greater  wish  to  recover  than  the  lost 
autobiography  of  this  wisest  of  Emperors  and 
holiest  of  Pagan  men.  .  .  .  The  Court  was  to 
Marcus  a  burden;  he  tells  us  himself  that  Phi- 
losophy was  his  mother,  Empire  only  his  step- 
mother; it  was  only  his  repose  in  the  one  that 
rendered  even  tolerable  to  him  the  burdens  of  the 
other.  .  .  .  The  most  celebrated  event  of  the  war 
[with  the  Quadi  J  took  place  in  a  great  victory 
.  .  .  which  he  won  in  A.  D.  174,  and  which  was 
attributed  by  the  Christians  to  what  is  known  as 
the  'Miracle  of  the  Thundering  Legion'  [see  Thun- 
dering Legion].  ...  To  the  gentle  heart  of  Mar- 
cus all  war,  even  when  accompanied  with  vic- 
tories, was  eminently  distasteful ;  and  in  such 
painful  and  ungenial  occupations  no  small  part  of 
his  life  was  passed.  ...  It  was  his  unhappy  des- 
tiny not  to  have  trodden  out  the  embers  of  this 
[the  Sarmatian]  war  before  he  was  burdened  with 
another  far  more  painful  and  formidable.  This 
was  the  revolt  of  Avidius  Cassius,  a  general  of 
the  old  blunt  Roman  type,  whom,  in  spite  of 
some  ominous  warnings,  Marcus  both  loved  and 
trusted.  The  ingratitude  displayed  by  such  a  man 
caused  Marcus  the  deepest  anguish;  but  he  was 
saved  from  all  dangerous  consequences  by  the 
wide-spread  affection  which  he  had  inspired  by 
his  virtuous  reign.  The  very  soldiers  of  the  re- 
bellious general  fell  away  from  him,  and,  after 
he  had  been  a  nominal  Emperor  for  only  three 
months  and  six  days,  he  was  assassinated  by  some 
of  his  own  officers.  .  .  .  Marcus  travelled  through 
the  provinces  which  had  favoured  the  cause  of 
Avidius  Cassius,  and  treated  them  all  with  the 
most  complete  and  indulgent  forbearance.  .  .  . 
During  this  journey  of  pacification,  he  lost  his 
wife  Faustina,  who  died  suddenly  in  one  of  the 
valleys  of  Mount  Taurus.  [Tradition]  .  .  .  has 
assigned  to  Faustina  a  character  of  the  darkest 
infamy,  and  it  has  even  been  made  a  charge 
against  Aurelius  that  he  overlooked  or  condoned 
her  offences.  .  .  .  No  doubt  Faustina  was  un- 
worthy of  her  husband;  but  surely  it  is  the  glory 
and  not  the  shame  of  a  noble  nature  to  be  averse 
from  jealousy  and  suspicion.  .  .  .  'Marcus  Aurelius 
cruelly  persecuted  the  Christians.'  Let  us  briefly 
consider  this  charge.  .  .  .  Marcus  in  his  'Medita- 
tions' alludes  to  the  Christians  once  only,  and  then 
it  is  to  make  a  passing  complaint  of  the  indiffer- 
ence to  death,  which  appeared  to  him,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  Epictetus,  to  arise,  not  from  any  noble 
principles,  but  from  mere  obstinacy  and  perversity. 
That  he  shared   the   profound   dislike   with   which 
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Christians  were  regarded  is  very  probable.  That 
he  was  a  cold-blooded  and  virulent  persecutor 
is  utterly  unlike  his  whole  character.  .  .  .  The 
true  state  of  the  case  seems  to  have  been  this: 
The  deep  calamities  in  which  during  the  whole 
reign  of  Marcus  the  Empire  was  involved,  caused 
wide-spread  distress,  and  roused  into  peculiar  fury 
the  feelings  of  the  provincials  against  men  whose 
atheism  (for  such  they  considered  it  to  be)  had 
kindled  the  anger  of  the  gods.  .  .  .  Marcus,  when 
appealed  to,  simply  let  the  existing  law  take  its 
course.  .  .  .  The  martyrdoms  took  place  in  Gaul 
and  Asia  Minor,  not  in  Rome.  .  .  .  The  persecu- 
tion of  the  churches  in  Lyons  and  Vienna  hap- 
pened in  A.  D.  177.  Shortly  after  this  period  fresh 
wars  recalled  the  Emperor  to  the  North.  ...  He 
was  worn  out  with  the  toils,  trials  and  travels 
of  his  long  and  weary  hfe.  He  sunk  under  mental 
anxieties  and  bodily  fatigues,  and  after  a  brief  ill- 
ness died  in  Pannonia,  either  at  Vienna  or  at  Sir- 
mium,  on  March  17,  A.  D.  180,  in  the  SQth  year 
of  his  age  and  the  20th  of  his  reign." — F.  W. 
Farrar,  Seekers  after  God:  Marciis  Aurelius. 

"The  material  splendour  and  municipal  life  of  the 
Antonine  age  are  externally  its  greatest  glory.  It 
was  pre-eminently  a  sociable  age,  an  age  of  cities. 
From  the  wall  of  Hadrian  to  the  edge  of  the 
Sahara  towns  sprang  up  everywhere  with  as  yet  a 
free  civic  life.  It  was  an  age  of  engineers  and 
architects,  who  turned  villages  into  cities  and 
built  cities  in  the  desert,  adorned  with  temples 
and  stately  arches  and  basilicas,  and  feeding  their 
fountains  from  the  springs  of  distant  hills.  The 
rich  were  powerful  and  popular;  and  never  had 
they  to  pay  so  heavily  for  popularity  and  power. 
The  cost  of  civic  feasts  and  games,  of  forums 
and  temples  and  theatres,  was  won  by  flattery,  or 
extorted  by  an  inexorable  force  of  public  opinion 
from  their  coffers.  The  poor  were  feasted  and 
amused  by  their  social  superiors  who  received  a 
deference  and  adulation  expressed  on  hundreds  of 
inscriptions.  ...  In  spite  of  its  rather  bourgeois 
ideal  of  material  enjoyment  and  splendour,  the 
Antoine  age,  at  least  in  its  higher  minds,  was  an 
age  of  a  purified  moral  sense  and  religious  intui- 
tion. It  was,  indeed,  an  age  of  spiritual  contra- 
dictions. On  the  one  hand,  not  only  was  the  old 
ritual  of  classical  polytheism  scrupulously  observed 
even  by  men  like  Plutarch  and  M.  Aurelius,  but 
religious  imagination  was  appropriating  the  dei- 
ties of  every  province,  almost  of  every  canton, 
embraced  by  the  Roman  power.  At  the  same 
time  the  fecundity  of  superstition  created  hosts 
of  new  divinities  and  genii  who  peopled  every 
scene  of  human  life.  On  the  other  hand  syncre- 
tism was  in  the  air.  Amid  all  the  confused  fer- 
ment of  devotion  a  certain  principle  of  unity  and 
comprehension  was  asserting  itself,  even  in  popu- 
lar religion.  The  old  gods  were  losing  their  sharp- 
cut  individuality ;  the  provinces  and  attributes  of 
kindred  deities  tended  to  fade  into  one  another, 
and  melt  into  the  conception  of  a  single  central 
Power.  The  religions  of  Egypt  and  the  remoter 
East,  with  their  inner  monotheism,  supported  by 
the  promise  of  sacramental  grace  and  the  hope 
of  immortality,  came  in  to  give  impetus  to  the 
great  spiritual  movement.  The  simple  peasant 
might  cling  to  his  favourite  god,  as  his  Neapolitan 
descendant  has  his  favourite  saint.  But  an  Apu- 
leius,  an  Apollonius,  or  an  Alexander  Scverus 
sought  a  converging  spiritual  support  in  the  gods 
and  mysteries  of  every  ciimc.  Platonist  philosophy 
strove  to  give  rational  expression  to  this  move- 
ment, to  reconcile  cultivated  moral  sense  with  the 
worsli'ns  of  the  past,  to  find  a  bond  between  the 


vagrant  religious  fancies  of  the  crowd  and  the  re- 
mote  esoteric   faith    of    the   philosophic   few.     On 
the  higher  minds,  frcm  whatever  quarter,  a  spirit- 
ual vision  had  opened,  which   was  strange  to  the 
ancient  world,  the  vision  of  One  who  is  no  longer 
a    mere    Force,    but    an    infinite    Father,    Creator, 
Providence   and   Guardian,  from   whom   we  come, 
to   whorn   we  go   at   death.     Prayer   to   Him   is  a 
communion,  not  the  means  of  winning  mere  tem- 
poral   blessings;    He    is    not    gratified    by    bloody 
sacrifice;    He    is   dishonoured   by   immoral    legend. 
He  cannot  be  imaged  in  gold  or  ivory  graven  by 
the    most    cunning    hand,    although    the    idealised 
human    form    may    be    used    as    a    secondary    aid 
to   devotion.      These    were   some    of   the    religious 
ideas  current  among  the  best  men,  Dion  Chrysos- 
tom,  Plutarch,  Maximus  of  Tyre,  which  the  New- 
Platonic  school  strove  to  harmonize  with  the  rites 
and   legends   of   the   past.  .  .  .  The   greatest   glory 
of  the  imperial  administration  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies  was   the   skilful   and   politic   tolerance   with 
which    it    reconciled    a    central    despotism    with    a 
remarkable  range  of  local  liberty.     It  did  not  at- 
tempt   to    impose    a    uniform    organization    or    a 
bureaucratic    control    on    the    vast    mass   of    races 
and    peoples    whom    the    fortune    of    Rome    had 
brought  under  her  sway.    Rather,  for  ages  its  guid- 
ing   principle    was,    as    far    as    possible,    to    leave 
ancient    landmarks    undisturbed,    and    to    give    as 
much    free    play    to    local    liberties    as    was    com- 
patible with   the  safety   and  efficiency  of  the   im- 
perial   guardian    of    order    and    peace.  .  .  .  Many 
[localities   brought   under   Roman   control]retained 
their   old    laws,   constitution,   and   judicial   system. 
.  .  .  When  she  had  crushed  the  national  spirit,  and 
averted    the   danger   of   armed    revolt,    Rome    tol- 
erated, and  even   fostered,  municipal   freedom,  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  last  shadowy 
pretence   of   popular   government   had   disappeared 
from   her   own   forum.     Central   control   and   uni- 
formity   were    established    in    those    departments 
which  affected  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  whole 
vast      commonwealth.  .  .  .  While      delation      and 
confiscation  and  massacre  were  working  havoc  on 
the  banks  of  the   Tiber,  the   provinces   were   gen- 
erally tranquil  and  prosperous.    The  people  elected 
their  magistrates,  who  administered  municipal  af- 
fairs with  little  interference  from  government.    The 
provincial   administration   of   a   Nero,   an   Otho,   a 
VitelHus,  or  a  Domitian  was  often  no  less  prudent 
and    considerate    than    that    of    a    Vespasian    or   a 
Trajan.      And    the    worst    of    the    emperors    share 
with    the    best    in   the    universal   gratitude   of   the 
provinces  for  the  blessings  of  the  'Roman   peace.' 
But  although   for  generations  there  was  a  settled 
abstinence  from  centralisation  on  the  part  of  the 
imperial   government,  the   many   varieties   of   civic 
constitution   in   the   provinces   tended   by   an   irre- 
sistible  drift    to   a   uniform   type   of   organization. 
Free  and  federate  communities  voluntarily  sought 
the  position  of  a  colony  or  a   municipium.     Just 
as  the  provincial  town  must  have  its  capitol,  with 
the   cult   of   Jupiter,   Juno,   and   Minerva,  or   im- 
ported the  street  names  Vaelabrum  or  Vicus  Tuscus, 
so  the  little  community  called  itself  respublica,  its 
commons    the    populus,    its    curia    the    senate;    its 
magistrates  sometimes  bore  the  majestic  names  of 
praitor,   dictator,   or   censor,   in   a   few   cases   even 
of  consul.     This  almost  ludicrous  imitation  of  the 
great    city    is   an    cxamjjle    of    the    magical    power 
which  Rome  always  exercised  on  her  most  distant 
subjects,  and  oven  on  the  outer  world  of  barbarism, 
down  to  the  last  flays  when  her  forces  were  ebbing 
away.     The   ease   and    rajiidity   of   communication 
along  the  great   routes,  the  frequent  visits  of  pro- 
consuls   and    procurators    and    generals,    with    the 
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numerous  train  which  attended  them,  the  presence 
of  the  ubiquitous  Roman  merchant  and  traveller, 
kept  even  remote  places  in  touch  with  the  capital. 
The  acta  diurna,  with  official  news  and  bits  ol 
scandal  and  jiossip,  regularly  arrived  '"distant 
provincial  towns  and  frontier,  camps.  The  last 
speech  of  Plinv,  or  the  freshest  epigrams  of  Mar- 
tial were  within  a  short  time  selling  on  the  book- 
stalls of  Lyons  or  Vienne."— S.  Dill,  Roman  society 
from  Nero  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  pp.  4,  5-6-  20,^205. 
'Vlso  in:  G.  \V.  Botsford,  History  of  the  Orient, 
Greece,  and  Rome,  p.  254-265.— F.  W.  H.  Myers, 
Classical  essa\s,  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus.— 
E  E.  Bryant^  Reii^n  of  Antoninus  Pius.—W.  W. 
Capes,  Age  of  the  Antonines.—C.  Merivale,  History 
of  the  Romans  under  the  empire,  v.  7,  ch.  67-68.— 
P  B  Watson,  Marcus  Aurelijis  Antoninus. — 
G.  Long,  Thoughts  of  the  Emperor  M.  Aurelius 
Antoninus,  introduction. 

180-192. — Reign  of  Commodus. — "If  a  man  were 
called  to  fix  the  period  in  the  history  of  the  world 
during    which    the    condition    of    the    human    race 
was  most  happy  and  prosperous,  he  would,  with- 
out hesitation,  name  that  which  elapsed  from  the 
death  of  Domitian  to  the  accession  of  Commodus. 
The  vast  extent   of   the   Roman   empire  was  gov- 
erned  by   absolute   power,   under   the   guidance   of 
virtue   and   wisdom.     The   armies   were   restrained 
by    the    firm   but   gentle   hand    of   four   successive 
emperors    whose    characters    and    authority    com- 
manded involuntarv   respect.  ...  It  has  been  ob- 
jected to  Marcus,  that  he  sacrificed  the  happiness 
of   millions   to   a    fond   partiality   for   a    worthless 
boy ;   and  that  he  chose   a   successor   in   his   own 
family  rather  than  in  the  republic.     Nothing,  how- 
ever, was  neglected  by  the  anxious  father,  and  by 
the   men   of   virtue   and   learning   whom   he   sum- 
moned to  his  assistance,  to  expand  the  narrow  mind 
of  young  Commodus,  to  correct  his  growing  vices, 
and  to  render  him  worthy  of  the  throne  for  which 
he  was  designed.  ...  The  beloved  son  of  Marcus 
succeeded  to  his  father,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  senate  and  armies;  and  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,   the  happy  youth  saw   round   him   neither 
competitor  to  remove,  nor  enemies  to  punish.     In 
this   calm   elevated   station   it    was   surely    natural 
that  he  should  prefer  the  love  of  mankind  to  their 
detestation,    the    mild    glories    of    his    five    prede- 
cessors to  the  ignominious  fate  of  Nero  and  Do- 
mitian.    Yet  Commodus  was  not,  as  he  has  been 
represented,  a  tiger   born   with   an  insatiate   thirst 
of  human  blood,  and  capable,  from  his  infancy,  of 
the   most   inhuman    actions.     Nature   had    formed 
him  of  a  weak,  rather  than  a  wicked  disposition. 
His  simplicity  and  timidity  rendered  him  the  slave 
of    his    attendants,    who    gradually    corrupted    his 
mind.      His    cruelty,    which    at    first    obeyed    the 
dictates  of  others,  degenerated  into  habit,  and   at 
length  became  the  ruling  passion  of  his  soul.  .  .  . 
During  the  three  first  years  of  his  reign,  the  forms, 
and  even  the  spirit,  of  the  old  administration  were 
maintained  by  those  faithful  counsellors  to  whom 
Marcus  had  recommended  his  son,  and  for  whose 
wisdom  and  integrity  Commodus  still  entertained  a 
reluctant    esteem.      The    young    prince    and    his 
profligate    favorites   revelled   in   all   the   license   of 
sovereign  power;  but  his  hands  were  yet  unstained 
with   blood;    and   he   had   even   displayed   a    gen- 
erosity   of   sentiment,   which   might   perhaps   have 
ripened  into  solid  virtue.    A  fatal  incident  decided 
his  fluctuating  character.     One  evening,  as  the  em- 
peror was  returning  to  the  palace  through  a  dark 
and   narrow   portico   in   the   amphitheatre,   an   as- 
sassin, who   waited  his  passage,  rushed   upon   him 
with  a  drawn  sword,  loudly  exclaiming,  'The  sen- 
ate  sends  you  this.'     The  menace   prevented   the 


deed ;   the  assassin   was  seized  by  the  guards,  and 
immediately  revealed  the  authors  of  the  conspiracy. 
It  had  been  formed,  not  in  the  State,  but  within 
the    walls    of    the    palace.  .  .  .  But    the    words   of 
the    assassin   sunk    deep    into    the   mind   of    Com- 
modus, and  left  an  indelible  impression  of  fear  and 
hatred  against  the  whole  body  of  the  senate.   Those 
whom  he  had  dreaded  as  importunate  ministers  he 
now    suspected   as   secret   enemies.     The    Delators, 
a  race  of  men  discouraged,  and  almost  extinguished, 
under  the  former  reigns,  again  became  formidable 
as  soon  as  they  discovered   that  the  emperor  was 
desirous  of  finding  disaffection  and  treason  in  the 
senate.  .  .  .  Suspicion    was    equivalent    to    proof; 
trial   to   condemnation.     The   execution   of  a   con- 
siderable senator  was  attended  with  the  death  of 
all    who    might    lament    or   revenge   his   fate;    and 
when  Commodus  had  once  tasted  human  blood,  he 
became    incapable    of    pity    or    remorse.  .  .  .  Pes- 
tilence and  famine  contributed  to  fill  up  the  meas- 
ure  of    the    calamities   of    Rome.  .  .  .  His   cruelty 
proved    at    last    fatal    to    himself.      He    had    shed 
with    impunity    the    noblest    blood    of    Rome:    he 
perished  as  soon   as  he  was   dreaded   by  his   own 
domestics.     Marcia,  his  favorite  concubine,  Eclec- 
tus,    his    chamberlain,    and    Laetus,    his    Praetorian 
praefect,  alarmed  by  the  fate  of  their  companions 
and  predecessors,  resolved  to  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion   which    every    hour    hung    over    their    heads, 
either  from  the  mad  caprice  of  the  tyrant,  or  the 
sudden   indignation   of   the  people.     Marcia  seized 
the  occasion   of   presenting  a   draught   of   wine  to 
her    lover,    after    he    had    fatigued    himself    with 
hunting  some   wild  beasts.     Commodus   retired  to 
sleep;   but  whilst  he  was  laboring  with  the  effects 
of    poison    and    drunkenness,    a   robust   youth,    by 
profession    a    wrestler,    entered    his    chamber,   and 
strangled    him    without    resistance    [December    31, 
A.D.    192]." — E.   Gibbon,   History   of   the   decline 
and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  ch.  3-4. 

Also  iN:  J.  B.  L.  Crevier,  History  of  the  Roman 
Emperors,  v.  7,  bk.  21. 

192-284. — From  Commodus  to  Diocletian, — 
Twenty-three  emperors  in  the  century. — Thir- 
teen murdered  by  their  own  soldiers  or  servants, 
— Successful  wars  of  Severus,  Aurelian,  and 
Probus. — "If  the  murderers  of  Commodus  had  no 
other  constructive  scheme  than  the  delegation  of 
the  supreme  authority  to  an  honest  but  tactless 
sexagenarian,  how  much  more  unprepared  were 
the  next  imperial  assassins?  The  empire  lay  with- 
out a  master;  and  three  candidates,  one  put  for- 
ward by  the  soldiery  of  Rome,  the  other  two 
by  provinces  respectively  of  the  east  and  the  west, 
were  found  ready  to  bid  for  empire.  [Pertinax, 
the  choice  of  the  senate,  was  quickly  disposed  and 
murdered.]  His  position  enabled  the  Roman  pre- 
tender to  forestall  his  provincial  competitors,  and 
on  the  same  day  as  had  seen  the  murder  of  Per- 
tinax, the  rich  senator  M.  Didius  Julianus  assumed 
the  purple,  an  honour  for  which  he  is  said  to 
have  paid  25,000  sesterces  to  each  man  of  the 
praetorians — i.e.  25,000,000  HS  =  £2,500,000 — and 
which  he  enjoyed  for  some  sixty-four  days.  .  .  . 
But  though  money  raised  JuHanus  to  the  throne 
of  the  Caesars,  it  could  not  keep  him  there.  The 
plebs  hated  him  because  they  had  recognized  in 
Pertinax  a  possible  restorer  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, and  saw  in  Julianus  the  dashing  of  their 
hopes.  They  evinced,  too,  a  pharisaic  inconsistency 
in  objecting  alike  to  the  parsimony  of  Pertinax 
and  the  suspected  luxury  of  his  successor;  so  un- 
popular indeed  was  he  that  the  soldiers  were 
obliged  to  escort  him  to  the  palace  'holding  their 
shields  over  his  head,  lest  any  should  stone  him 
from   the   houses.'     The   Senate   both   loathed  and 
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feared  him,  for  had  he  not  come,  a  second  Com- 
modus,  to  supersede  the  senatorial  Pertinax?  Dio 
gives  a  realistic  picture  of  the  nervousness  of  that 
august  body  when  the  new  emperor  entered  the 
Senate-house  to  obtain  the  fathers'  ratification  of 
his  position,  which  ratification  he  showed  himself 
not  unwilling  to  extract  by  force  of  arms  should 
it  be  refused.  Even  the  soldiers,  as  we  shall  see 
later,  were  unwilling  to  fight  for  one  who  owed 
his  election  at  their  hands  rather  to  his  money 
than  his  merits.  .  .  .  [When  Septimius  Severus, 
governor  of  Upper  Pannonia,  marched  on  Rome, 
Julianus  was  deposed  and  murdered.]  Septimius 
entered  the  Senate-house  attended  by  soldiers  and 
friends.  He  was  tactful  enough  to  swear  the  oath 
sworn  by  all  'good'  emperors,  as  Dio  calls  them,  to 
the  effect  that  he  would  put  to  death  no  senator, 
though  he  never  considered  himself  in  the  least 
bound  by  it  in  theory  or  in  practice.  Indeed,  he 
seems  to  have  made  a  very  specious  oration,  in 
which,  as  Herodian  tells  us,  he  vindicated  his  po- 
sition as  Pertinax'  avenger,  held  out  the  brightest 
hopes  for  the  future,  professed  an  energetic  anti- 
delatores  pohcy,  and  promised  to  take  Marcus 
Aurehus  as  a  pattern  for  all  his  actions.  .  .  .  The 
so-called  dyarchy,  instituted  by  Augustus,  has  long 
been  regarded  as  a  highly  successful  attempt  to 
give  an  appearance  of  constitutionalism  to  a  vir- 
tually autocratic  or  tyrannous  form  of  government. 
The  last  stage  in  the  long  disease  of  the  dyarchy 
is  marked  by  the  reign  of  Septimius,  of  whose  pol- 
icy the  exaltation  of  the  equestrian  rank  at  the 
expense  of  the  senatorial  is  so  characteristic  a 
feature.  The  equestrian  prcejecti  of  the  new  Par- 
thian legions  and  the  growing  tendency  to  iden- 
tify the  military  and  equestrian  classes  generally 
(as  typified  by  the  emperor's  treatment  of  cen- 
turions) have  already  received  comment.  Like  the 
military,  too,  the  equites  at  this  time  received  new 
titles,  which,  if  of  httle  practical  worth,  were  at 
least  a  sign  and  earnest  of  imperial  favour.  The 
'egregiate'  had  been  theirs  since  the  Antonine 
period,  when  it  had  been  bestowed  perhaps  as  a 
set-off  against  the  senatorial  title  darissimus :  from 
the  reign  of  Septimius  we  find  in  inscriptions  the 
further  and  loftier  titles  vir  perfectissimus  and 
vir  eminentissimus .  Thus  are  formed  two  eques- 
trian classes,  the  higher  endowed  with  the  title 
perfectissimus  or  eminentissimus,  the  lower  with 
that  of  egregius.  Until  the  principate  of  Severus 
the  comites  Augusti  had  been  drawn  without  ex- 
ception from  the  ranks  of  the  senators:  now,  for 
the  first  time,  an  emperor,  himself  of  equestrian 
family,  deigns  to  choose  his  retinue  from  eques- 
trian circles.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  a  dis- 
tinction was  still  made,  and  the  title  amicus 
preserved  as  a  senatorial  ornament.  Senatorial  gov- 
ernors sometimes  bore  that  name.  .  .  .  More  dis- 
tinctive than  any  increase  of  dignity  or  of  power 
accorded  to  the  knights  as  a  body  is  the  enlarged 
sphere  of  activities  which,  from  the  reign  of 
Septimius  on,  devolve  upon  its  most  influential 
member  and  representative — the  pratorian  prefect. 
...  It  would,  in  short,  be  difficult  to  over-esti- 
mate the  power  of  the  praetorian  prefecture  as 
reorganized  by  Severus.  An  office  which  combined 
within  itself  mihtary,  administrative,  financial,  and 
jurisdictional  functions  might  with  no  small  show 
of  truth  be  said  to  fall  not  far  short  of  kingly 
power,  and  to  be  greater  than  all  other  mortal 
authority.  A  Misithcus  under  Gordian  is  more 
easily  understood  and  explained  than  a  Seianus 
under  Tiberius.  And  what  the  ICquitcs  gained,  the 
Senate,  in  a  large  measure,  lost.  .  .  .  Indeed,  the 
competence  of  the  Senate  during  the  principate  of 
Severus  is  restricted  to  the  voicing  of  acclamaliones, 


of  which  one  knows  not  whether  to  admire  more 
the  servihty  or  the  insincerity.  In  this  Senate- 
crushing  policy  Severus  seems  to  have  received  no 
little  assistance  from  the  consilium  of  jurists,  who 
endeavoured  to  uphold  the  view  that  the  Senate 
had  ceded  rather  than  delegated  its  powers  to  the 
emperor.  The  cosmopohtan  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
of  the  sovereign  too,  was  not  without  its  influence 
on  the  curia,  and  from  now  we  remark  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  non-Italians,  especially  ori- 
entals, among  the  fathers.  Dio  expressly  mentions 
Coeranus  as  the  first  Egyptian  to  enter  the  Senate. 
In  only  one  instance,  perhaps,  can  we  detect  any 
favour  shown  by  Septimius  to  that  body,  that  is 
the  measure  allowing  rejected  members  (remoti)  to 
remain  in  Rome,  and  exempting  them  from  the 
usual  diminutio  capitis  which  attended  that  degra- 
dation. ...  It  remains  briefly  to  sum  up  the  char- 
acter and  tendencies  of  Septimius'  home  adminis- 
tration. We  notice  first  of  all  the  waning  im- 
portance of  the  senator  whether  as  an  individual 
or  as  a  member  of  the  curia,  and  we  find  his  place 
in  ofiice  usurped  by  the  soldier  and  the  eques. 
We  observe  the  immense  increase  of  power  in 
the  praetorian  prefecture,  its  growing  significance 
in  the  domain  of  law,  and  in  general  the  heightened 
activity  and  wider  field  of  jurisdiction.  We  mark 
the  rapid  advance  in  material  prosperity  of  which 
an  enlightened  munificence  is  at  once  the  cause 
and  the  effect.  .  .  .  Inscriptional  evidence  .  .  . 
proves  two  things:  first,  that  a  great  deal  of  prac- 
tical work  in  the  way  of  building  was  done  during 
this  reign,  either  at  the  instigation  and  possible 
expense  of  the  emperor,  or  at  that  of  the  provin- 
cials; secondly,  that  the  provincials  recognized  the 
care  and  munificence  of  Severus,  and  were  not  slow 
to  testify  to  their  gratitude  of  raising  statues  and 
altars  in  honour  of  the  royal  family.  .  .  .  The  con- 
struction of  roads  is  of  course  a  piece  of  govern- 
mental activity  taken  in  hand  for  the  good  of  the 
provincials.  We  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration 
of  buildings  whose  erection  is  owing  to  the  good- 
will, patriotism,  and  munificence  of  the  provincials 
themselves.  We  notice  first  of  all  an  astonishing 
number  of  triumphal  arches  in  Africa:  it  is  as 
though  a  grateful  province  delighted  to  honour  her 
imperial  son.  Temples,  too,  seem  to  spring  up 
all  over  Africa ;  nor  are  the  other  provinces  so 
far  behind  in  their  thanks  to  the  gods  for  the 
blessings  of  a  beneficent  and,  on  the  whole,  a 
peaceful  reign.  .  .  .  The  reign  of  Septimius  seems 
to  have  formed  an  era  of  peace  and  prosperity 
for  the  provincials.  .  .  .  The  emperor  now  nomi- 
nated all  provincial  officials.  .  .  .  No  governor  was 
allowed  to  extract  presents  from  the  provincials, 
while  the  mercenary  aims  of  officials  were  further 
checked  by  a  law  preventing  any  such  official  who 
had  married  a  provincial  heiress  contrary  to  or- 
ders from  becoming  her  legatee.  In  the  case  of 
definite  crime  committed  by  a  governor  the  em- 
peror showed  no  mercy,  and  we  hear  of  one  case 
at  least  where  a  prefect  of  Egypt  was  convicted 
for  embezzlement.  Two  new  ordinances  affecting 
governors  may  be  noticed  in  conclusion.  The  first 
forbids  the  sanction  of  any  new  municipal  regula- 
tion or  taxes  without  the  closest  scrutiny,  the 
second  puts  alimentary  institutions  run  by  private 
initiative  into  the  governor's  hands."— M.  Plat- 
naucr.  Life  and  reign  of  the  Emperor  Lucius  Sep- 
timius Severus,  pp.  58-60,  68,  173-175,  178-17Q,  187- 
188,  iqS,  201-204. 

"Severus  left  the  empire  [211!  to  his  two  sons. 
Caracalla,  the  elder,  a  prince  of  violent  and 
untamable  passions,  disdained  to  share  empire  with 
any.  He  murdered  his  brother  and  colleague,  the 
more  gentle  Geta,  and  put  to  death  all  who  ven- 
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tured  to  disapprove  of  the  deed.  [An  edict  of 
Caracalla  known  as  the  Constitutio  Antoniniana, 
gave  Roman  citizenship  to  all  freeborn  persons  in 
the  empire.  (See  Roman  citizenship.)]  A  rest- 
less ferocity  distinguished  the  character  of  Cara- 
calla: he  was  ever  at  war,  now  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  now  on  those  of  the  Euphrates.  His  mar- 
tial impetuosity  daunted  his  enemies;  his  reckless 
cruelty  terrified  his  subjects.  .  .  .  During  a  Par- 
thian war  Caracalla  gave  offence  to  Macrinus,  the 
commander  of  his  body-guard,  who  murdered  him 
I217].  Macrinus  seized  the  empire,  but  had  not 
power  to  hold  it.  [He  was  the  first  emperor  who 
was  not  from  the  senatorial  order.]  He  and  his 
son  Diadumenianus  [after  defeat  in  battle  at  Im- 
niae,  near  Antioch]  .  .  .  were  put  to  death  by  the 
army,  who  proclaimed  a  supposed  son  [and  ac- 
tually a  second  cousin]  of  their  beloved  Caracalla. 
This  youth  was  named  Elagabalus,  and  was  priest 
of  the  Sun  in  the  temple  of  Emesa,  in  Syria. 
Every  vice  stained  the  character  of  this  licentious 


on  the  throne  of  the  noble  and  virtuous  prince,  in 
whose  murder  he  had  been  the  chief  agent.  At 
Rome,  the  senate  conferred  the  vacant  dignity  on 
Gordian,  a  noble,  wealthy  and  virtuous  senator, 
and  on  his  son  of  the  same  name,  a  valiant  and 
spirited  youth.  But  scarcely  were  they  recognized 
when  the  son  fell  in  an  engagement,  and  the  father 
slew  himself  (2^^;].  Ma.ximin  was  now  rapidly 
marching  towards  Rome,  full  of  rage  and  fury. 
Despair  gave  courage  to  the  senate ;  they  nominated 
Balbinus  and  Pupienus  [Ma.ximus  Pupienus],  one 
to  direct  the  internal,  the  other  the  external  affairs. 
Maximin  had  advanced  as  far  as  Aquileia  [which 
he  besieged  without  success],  when  his  horrible 
cruelties  caused  an  insurrection  against  him,  and 
he  and  his  son,  an  amiable  youth,  were  murdered 
[238].  The  army  was  not,  however,  willing  to 
acquiesce  in  the  claim  of  the  senate  to  appoint 
an  emperor.  Civil  war  was  on  the  point  of  break- 
ing out  [and  Balbinus  and  Pupienus  were  massa- 
cred by  the  Praetorians],  when  the  conflicting  par- 
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effeminate  youth,  whose  name  is  become  proverbial 
for  sensual  indulgence:  he  possessed  no  redeeming 
quality,  had  no  friend,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
his  own  guards,  who,  vicious  as  they  were  them- 
selves, detested  vice  in  him.  Alexander  Severus, 
cousin  to  Elagabalus,  but  of  a  totally  opposite 
character,  succeeded  that  vicious  prince  [222].  All 
estimable  qualities  were  united  in  the  noble  and 
accomplished  Alexander.  .  .  .  The  love  of  learning 
and  virtue  did  not  in  him  smother  military  skill 
and  valour;  he  checked  the  martial  hordes  of  Ger- 
many, and  led  the  Roman  eagles  to  victory  against 
the  Sassanides,  who  had  displaced  the  Arsacides  in 
the  dominion  over  Persia,  and  revived  the  claims 
of  the  house  of  Cyrus  over  Anterior  Asia.  Alex- 
ander, victorious  in  war,  beloved  by  his  subjects, 
deemed  he  might  venture  on  introducing  more 
regular  discipline  into  the  army.  The  attempt  was 
fatal,  and  the  amiable  monarch  lost  his  life  in 
the  mutiny  that  resulted  [235].  Maximin,  a  sol- 
dier, originally  a  Thracian  shepherd,  distinguished 
by  his  prodigious  size,  strength  and  appetite,  a 
stranger  to  all  civic  virtues  and  all  civic  rules, 
rude,  brutal,  cruel,  and   ferocious,  seated   himself 


ties  agreed  in  the  person  of  the  third  Gordian,  a 
boy  of  but  thirteen  years  of  age  [238].  Gordian 
in  was  .  .  .  chiefly  guided  by  his  father-in-law, 
Misitheus,  who  induced  him  to  engage  in  war 
against  the  Persians.  In  the  war,  Gordian  dis- 
played a  courage  worthy  of  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors; but  he  shared  what  was  now  become 
the  usual  fate  of  a  Roman  emperor.  He  was 
murdered  by  Philip,  the  captain  of  his  guard 
[244].  Philip,  an  Arabian  by  birth,  originally 
a  captain  of  freebooters,  seized  on  the  purple  of 
his  murdered  sovereign.  Two  rivals  arose  and 
contended  with  him  for  the  prize,  but  accom- 
plished nothing.  A  third  competitor,  Decius,  the 
commander  of  the  army  of  the  Danube,  defeated 
and  slew  him  near  Verona  [249].  During  the  reign 
of  Philip,  Rome  attained  her  thousandth  year." — 
T.  Keightley,  Outlines  of  History  {Lardner's  cabi- 
net cyclopedia,  pt.  i,  ch.  g). — "Decius  is  memorable 
as  the  first  emperor  who  attempted  to  extirpate 
the  Christian  religion  by  a  general  persecution  of 
its  professors.  His  edicts  are  lost;  but  the  records 
of  the  time  gxhibit  a  departure  from  the  system 
which   had  been   usually  observed  by  enemies   of 
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the  church  since  the  days  of  Trajan.  The  authori- 
ties now  sought  out  Christians;  the  legal  order 
as  to  accusations  was  neglected ;  accusers  ran  no 
risk;  and  popular  clamour  was  admitted  instead 
of  formal  information.  The  long  enjoyment  of 
peace  had  told  unfavourably  on  the  church.  .  .  . 
When,  as  Origen  had  foretold,  a  new  season  of 
trial  came,  the  effects  of  the  general  relaxation 
were  sadly  displayed.  On  being  summoned,  in 
obedience  to  the  emperor's  edict,  to  appear  and 
cffer  sacrifice,  multitudes  of  Christians  in  every 
city  rushed  to  the  forum.  ...  It  seemed,  says 
St.  Cyprian,  as  if  they  had  long  been  eager  to 
find  an  opportunity  for  disowning  their  faith. 
The  persecution  was  especially  directed  against  the 
bishops  and  clergy.  Among  its  victims  were  Fa- 
bian of  Rome,  Babylas  of  Antioch,  and  Alexander 
of  Jerusalem;  while  in  the  lines  of  other  eminent 
men  (as  Cyprian,  Origen,  Gregory  Thaumaturgus, 
and  Dionysius  of  Alexandria)  the  period  is  marked 
by  exile  or  other  sufferings.  The  chief  object, 
however,  was  not  to  inflict  death  on  the  Christians, 
but  to  force  them  to  recantation.  With  this  view 
they  were  subjected  to  tortures,  imprisonment  and 
want  of  food;  and  under  such  trials  the  constancy 
of  many  gave  way.  Many  withdrew  into  volun- 
tary banishment;  among  these  was  Paul,  a  young 
man  of  Alexandria,  who  took  up  his  abode  in 
the  desert  of  the  Thebaid,  and  is  celebrated  as  the 
first  Christian  hermit." — J.  C.  Robertson,  History 
of  the  Christian  Church,  v.  i,  bk.  i,  ch.  6. — "This 
persecution  [of  DeciusJ  was  interrupted  by  an  in- 
vasion of  the  Goths,  who,  for  the  first  time,  crossed 
the  Danube  in  considerable  numbers,  and  devas- 
tated Moesia  [see  Goths:  244-251].  Decius 
marched  against  them,  and  gained  some  important 
advantages;  but  in  his  last  battle,  charging  into 
the  midst  of  the  enemy  to  avenge  the  death  of 
his  son,  he  was  overpowered  and  slain  (251).  A 
great  number  of  the  Romans,  thus  deprived  of  their 
leader,  fell  victims  to  the  barbarians;  the  survivors, 
grateful  for  the  protection  afforded  them  by  the 
legions  of  Gallus,  who  commanded  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, proclaimed  that  general  emperor.  Gallus 
concluded  a  dishonourable  peace  with  the  Goths, 
and  renewed  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians. 
His  dastardly  conduct  provoked  general  resent- 
ment; the  provincial  armies  revolted,  but  the 
most  dangerous  insurrection  was  that  headed  by 
^milianus,  who  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  Moesia. 
He  led  his  forces  into  Italy,  and  the  hostile  armies 
met  at  Interamna  (Terni)  ;  but  just  as  an  engage- 
ment was  about  to  commence,  Gallus  was  mur- 
dered by  his  own  soldiers  (25,0,  and  .-Emilianus 
proclaimed  emperor.  In  three  months  ^-Emilianus 
himself  met  a  similar  fate,  the  army  having  chosen 
Valerian,  the  governor  of  Gaul,  to  the  sovereignty. 
Valerian,  though  now  sixty  years  of  age,  possessed 
powers  that  might  have  revived  the  sinking  for- 
tunes of  the  empire,  which  was  now  invaded  on 
all  sides.  The  Goths,  who  had  formed  a  powerful 
monarchy  on  the  lower  Danube  and  the  northern 
coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  extended  their  territories 
to  the  Borysthenes  (Dneiper)  and  Tanais  (Don): 
they  ravaged  Moesia,  Thrace  and  Macedon;  while 
their  fleets  .  .  .  devastated  the  coasts  both  of  the 
European  and  Asiatic  provinces  [see  Goxns:  258- 
267 1 .  The  great  confederation  of  the  Franks  be- 
came formidable  on  the  lov/er  Rhine  [see  Franks: 
253 1,  and  not  less  dangerous  was  that  of  the 
Allemanni  on  the  upper  part  of  that  river.  The 
Carpians  and  Sarmatians  luid  M(Esia  waste;  while 
the  Persians  plundered  Syria,  Cappadocia,  and  Cili- 
cia.  Gallienus,  the  emperor's  son,  whom  Valerian 
had  chosen  for  his  colleague,  and  Aurelian,  destined 
to  succeed  him  in  the  empire,  gained  several  vic- 


tories over  the  Germanic  tribes;  while  Valerian 
marched  in  person  against  the  Scythians  and  Per- 
sians, who  had  invaded  Asia.  He  gained  a  victory 
over  the  former  in  Anatolia,  but,  imprudently 
passing  the  Euphrates,  he  was  surrounded  by 
Sapor's  army  near  Edessa  .  .  .  and  was  forced  to 
surrender  at  discretion  (259)  [see  Persia:  226- 
627].  During  nine  years  Valerian  languished  in 
hopeless  captivity,  the  object  of  scorn  and  insult 
to  his  brutal  conqueror,  while  no  effort  was  made 
for  his  liberation  by  his  unnatural  son.  Gallienus 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  ...  At  the  moment  of 
his  accession,  the  barbarians,  encouraged  by  the 
captivity  of  Valerian,  invaded  the  empire  on  all 
sides.  Italy  itself  was  invaded  by  the  Germans 
[see  Alemanni:  259],  who  advanced  to  Ravenna, 
but  they  were  forced  to  retire  by  the  emperor. 
GalHenus,  after  this  exertion,  sunk  into  complete 
inactivity ;  his  indolence  roused  a  host  of  com- 
petitors for  the  empire  in  the  different  provinces, 
commonly  called  'the  thirty  tyrants,'  though  the 
number  of  pretenders  did  not  exceed  19.  .  .  .  Far 
the  most  remarkaMe  of  them  was  Odenatus,  who 
assumed  the  purpL-  at  Palmyra,  gained  several  great 
victories  over  the  Persians,  and  besieged  Sapor  in 
Ctesiphon.  .  .  .  But  this  great  man  was  murdered 
by  some  of  his  own  family ;  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  wife,  the  celebrated  Zenobia,  who  took  the 
title  of  Queen  of  the  East.  Gallienus  did  not  long 
survive  him ;  he  was  murdered  while  besieging 
Aureolus,  one  of  his  rivals,  in  Mediolanum  (Mi- 
lan) ;  but  before  his  death  he  transmitted  his  rights 
to  Claudius,  a  general  of  great  reputation  (26S). 
Most  of  the  other  tyrants  had  previously  fallen 
in  battle  or  by  assassination.  Marcus  Aurelius 
Claudius*  having  conquered  his  only  rival,  Aureolus, 
marched  against  the  Germans  and  Goths,  whom  he 
routed  with  great  slaughter  [see  Goths:  268-270]. 
He  then  prepared  to  march  against  Zenobia,  who 
had  conquered  Egypt ;  but  a  pestilence  broke  out  in 
his  army,  and  the  emperor  himself  was  one  of 
its  victims  (270).  .  .  .  His  brother  was  elected  em- 
peror by  acclamntion;  but  in  17  days  he  so  dis- 
pleased the  army,  by  attempting  to  revive  the 
ancient  discipline,  that  he  was  deposed  and  mur- 
dered. Aurelian,  a  native  of  Sirmium  in  Pannonia, 
was  chosen  emperor  by  the  army ;  and  the  senate, 
well  acquainted  with  his  merits,  joyfully  confirmed 
the  election.  He  made  peace  with  the  Goths,  and 
led  his  a  my  against  the  Germans,  who  had  once 
more  invaded  Italy  [see  Alemanni:  270].  Aurelian 
was  at  first  defeated ;  but  he  soon  retrieved  his 
loss,  and  cut  the  whole  of  the  barbarian  army 
to  pieces.  His  next  victory  was  obtained  over 
the  Vandals,  a  new  horde  that  had  passed  the 
Danube;  and  having  thus  secured  the  tranquility 
of  Europe,  he  marched  to  rescue  the  eastern  prov- 
inces from  Zenobia,"  whom  he  vanquished  and 
brought  captive  to  Rome  (see  Palmyra:  Rise  and 
fall).  This  accomplished,  the  vigorous  emperor 
proceeded  to  the  suppression  of  a  formidable 
revolt  in  Egypt,  and  then  to  the  recovery  of  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Britain,  "which  had  now  for  thirteen 
years  been  the  prey  of  different  tyrants.  A  single 
campaign  restored  these  provinces  to  the  empire; 
and  Aurelian,  returning  to  Rome,  was  honoured 
with  the  most  magnificent  triumph  that  the  city 
had  ever  beheld.  .  .  .  But  he  abandoned  the  prov- 
ince of  Dacia  to  the  barbarians,  withdrawing  all 
the  Roman  garrisons  that  had  been  stationed  be- 
yond the  Danube.  Aurelian's  virtues  were  sullied 
by  the  sternness  and  severity  that  naturally  be- 
longs to  a  peasant  and  a  soldier.  His  officers 
dreaded  his  inflexibility,"  and  he  was  murdered, 
27s,  by  some  of  them  who  had  been  detected  in 
peculations    and    who    dreaded    his    wrath.      The 
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senate  elected  as  his  successor  Marcus  Claudius 
Tacitus,  who  died  after  a  reign  of  seven  months. 
Florian,  a  brother  of  Tacitus,  was  then  chosen 
by  the  senate;  but  the  Syrian  army  put  forward 
a  competitor  in  the  person  of  its  commander,  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  Probus,  and  Florian  was  presently 
slain  by  his  own  troops.  "Probus,  now  undisputed 
master  of  the  Empire,  led  his  troops  from  Asia 
to  Gaul,  which  was  again  devastated  by  the  Ger- 
man tribes;  he  not  only  defeated  the  barbarians, 
but  pursued  them  into  their  own  country,  where 
he  gained  greater  advantages  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors (see  G.ml:  277;  Germany:  277I.  Thence 
he  passed  into  Thrace,  where  he  humbled  the 
Goths;  and,  returning  to  .Asia,  he  completely  sub- 
dued the  insurgent  Isaurians,  whose  lands  he  di- 
vided among  his  veterans,"  and  commanded  peace 
on  his  own  terms  from  the  king  of  Persia.  But 
even  the  power  with  which  Probus  wielded  his 
army  could  not  protect  him  from  its  licentiousness, 
and  in  a  sudden  mutiny  (282)  he  was  slain.  Carus, 
captain  of  the  praetorian  guards,  was  then  raised 
to  the  throne  by  the  army,  the  senate  assenting. 
He  repelled  the  Sarmatians  and  defeated  the  Per- 
sians, who  had  renewed  hostilities;  but  he  died, 
283,  while  besieging  Ctesiphon.  His  son  Numeri- 
anus  was  chosen  his  successor;  "but  after  a  few 
months'  reign  he  was  assassinated  by  Aper,  his 
father-in-law  and  captain  of  his  guards.  The 
crime,  however,  was  discovered,  and  the  murderer 
put  to  death  by  the  army.  Dioclesian,  said  to 
have  been  originally  a  slave,  was  unanimously  sa- 
luted Emperor  by  the  army.  He  was  proclaimed 
at  Chalcedon,  on  the  17th  of  December,  284;  an 
epoch  that  deserves  to  be  remembered,  as  ^t  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  called  'the  Era  of 
Dioclesian,'  or  'the  Era  of  Martyrs,'  which  long 
prevailed  in  the  church,  and  is  still  used  by  the 
Copts,  the  Abyssinians,  and  other  African  nations." 
— W.  C.  Taylor,  Student's  manual  of  ancient  his- 
tory, ch.  17,  sect.  6-7. 

"It  is  true  that  Aurelian  was  only  the  son  of  a 
Pannonian  peasant,  and  even  the  place  of  his  birth 
was  not  certainly  known;  but  he  had  been  bred, 
like  so  many  of  his  race,  to  the  soldier's  trade,  and 
when  he  became  Emperor  at  fifty-five  years  of 
age,  he  was  a  master  of  his  art.  We  may  not 
indeed  endorse  the  language  of  the  historian  who 
compares  him  with  Alexander  of  Macedon  and 
Julius  Caesar;  yet  he  must  rank  with  the  great 
commanders  of  history  in  virtue  of  his  splendid 
achievement — the  reconquest,  within  three  years,  of 
East  and  West,  and  the  repulse  of  the  barbarians 
from  the  Northern  frontier.  .  .  .  Short  as  his  reign 
was,  it  was  long  enough  to  show  that  he  had  as 
clear  a  conception  of  Imperial  policy  as  Hadrian  or 
Septimius  Severus.  .  .  .  Aurelian  received,  doubt- 
less at  the  hands  of  the  Senate,  the  title  of  Resti- 
tutor  Orbis  ('Restorer  of  the  World'),  which  he 
had  most  justly  earned,  and  celebrated,  in  the 
year  A.  D.  274,  a  triumph  whose  splendour  sur- 
passed all  that  Rome  had  ever  seen.  .  .  .  Tetricus 
and  his  son,  in  the  national  costume  of  the  Gauls, 
and  Zenobia,  laden  with  chains  of  gold,  whose 
weight  was  borne  by  her  pages,  represented  the 
two  Empires  which  had  aspired  in  vain  to  rival  the 
m.ajesty  of  Rome;  but  though  they  graced  Aure- 
lian's  triumph,  they  met  with  a  happier  fate  than 
that  which  had  befallen  Rome's  enemies  in  the 
days  of  old.  The  Queen  of  the  East  ended  her 
days  in  the  seclusion  of  a  villa  at  Tibur,  and  the 
Gallic  Emperor  filled  an  honourable  post  in  the 
government  of  Italy."— H.  S.  Jones,  Roman  em- 
pire, pp.  318,  334-335— "The  catastrophe  of  the 
fall  of  Rome,  with  all  that  its  fall  signified  to 
the  fifth  century,  came  very  near  to  accomplish- 
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ment  in  the  third.  There  was  a  long  period  when 
it  seemed  as  though  nothing  could  save  the  Em- 
pire. Her  prestige  sank  to  the  vanishing  point. 
Her  armies  had  forgotten  what  it  was  to  win  a 
victory  over  a  foreign  enemy.  Her  Emperors 
were  worthless  and  incapable.  On  every  side  the 
frontiers  were  being  pierced  and  the  barriers  were 
giving  way.  The  Franks  swept  over  Gaul  and 
laid  it  waste.  They  penetrated  into  Spain ;  be- 
sieged Toledo;  and,  seizing  the  galleys  which 
they  found  in  the  Spanish  ports,  boldly  crossed 
into  Mauretanian  Africa.  Other  confederations  of 
free  barbarians  from  southern  Germany  had 
burst  through  the  wall  of  Hadrian  which  pro- 
tected the  Tithe  Lands,  and  had  followed  the 
ancient  route  of  invasion  over  the  Alps.  Pannonia 
had  been  ravaged  by  the  Sarmatae  and  the  Quadi. 
In  successive  invasions  the  Goths  had  overrun 
Dacia;  had  poured  round  the  Black  Sea  or 
crossed  it  on  shipboard ;  had  sacked  Trebizond 
and  Chalcedon,  and,  after  traversing  Bithynia, 
had  reached  the  coast  at  Ephesus.  Others  had 
advanced  into  Greece  and  Macedonia  and  chal- 
lenged the  Roman  navies  for  the  possession  of 
Crete.  Not  only  was  Armenia  lost,  but  the  Par- 
thians  had  passed  the  Euphrates,  vanquished  and 
taken  prisoner  the  Emperor  Valerian,  and  surprised 
the  city  of  Antioch  while  the  inhabitants  were 
idly  gathered  in  the  theatre.  Valerian,  chained 
and  robed  in  purple,  was  kept  alive  to  act  as 
Sapor's  footstool;  when  he  died  his  skin  was  tanned 
and  stuffed  with  straw  and  set  to  grace  a  Parthian 
temple.  Egypt  was  in  the  hands  of  a  rebel  who 
had  cut  off  the  grain  supply.  And  as  if  such 
misfortunes  were  not  enough,  there  was  a  suc- 
cession of  terrifying  and  destructive  earthquakes, 
which  wrought  their  worst  havoc  in  Asia,  though 
they  were  felt  in  Rome  and  Egypt.  These  too  were 
followed  by  a  pestilence  which  raged  for  fifteen 
years  and,  according  to  Eutropius,  claimed,  when 
at  its  height,  as  many  as  five  thousand  victims 
in  a  single  day.  It  looked,  indeed,  as  though  the 
Roman  Empire  were  past  praying  for  and  its  de- 
struction certain.  The  armies  were  in  wide-spread 
revolt.  Rebel  usurpers  succeeded  one  another  so 
fast  that  the  period  came  to  be  known  as  that 
of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  many  of  whom  were  elected, 
worshipped,  and  murdered  by  their  soldiers  within 
the  space  of  a  few  weeks  or  months.  'You  little 
know,  my  friends,'  said  Saturninus,  one  of  the  more 
candid  of  these  phantom  monarchs,  when  his  troops 
a  few  years  later  insisted  that  he  should  pit  himself 
against  Aurelian,  'you  little  know  what  a  poor 
thing  it  is  to  be  an  Emperor.  Swords  hang  over 
our  necks;  on  every  side  is  the  menace  of  spear 
and  dart.  We  go  in  fear  of  our  guards,  in  terror 
of  our  household  troops.  We  cannot  eat  what  we 
like,  fight  when  we  would,  or  take  up  arms  for 
our  pleasure.  Moreover,  whatever  an  Emperor's 
age,  it  is  never  what  it  should  be.  Is  he  a  grey 
beard?  Then  he  is  past  his  prime.  Is  he  young? 
He  has  the  mad  recklessness  of  youth.  You  insist 
on  making  me  Emperor;  you  are  dragging  me  to 
inevitable  death.  But  I  have  at  least  this  con- 
solation in  dying,  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  die 
alone.'  In  that  celebrated  speech,  vibrating  with 
bitter  irony,  we  have  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  in  epitome.  But  then  the  usual  miracle 
of  good  fortune  intervened  to  save  Rome  from 
herself.  The  Empire  fell  into  the  strong  hands 
of  Claudius,  who  in  two  years  smote  the  Goths 
by  land  and  sea,  and  of  Aurelian,  who  recovered 
Britain  and  Gaul,  restored  the  northern  frontiers, 
and  threw  to  the  ground  the  kingdom  over  which 
Zenobia  ruled  from  Palmyra.  The  Empire  was 
thus   restored    once    more    by    the   genius    of    two 
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Pannonian  peasants,  who  had  found  in  the  army 
a  career  open  to  talent.  The  murdeV  of  AureUan, 
in  27s,  was  followed  by  an  interregnum  of  seven 
months,  during  which  the  army  seemed  to  repent 
of  having  slain  its  general  and  paid  to  the  Senate 
a  deference  which  effectually  turned  the  head — 
never  strong — of  that  assembly.  Vopiscus  quotes 
a  letter  written  by  one  senator  to  another  at 
this  period,  begging  him  to  return  to  Rome  and 
tear  himself  away  from  the  amusements  of  Baiae 
and  Puteoli.  'The  Senate,'  he  says,  'has  returned 
to  its  ancient  status.  It  is  we  who  make  Emperors; 
it  is  our  order  which  has  the  distribution  of 
offices.  Come  back  to  the  city  and  the  Senate 
House.  Rome  is  flourishing;  the  whole  State  is 
flourishing.  We  give  Emperors;  we  make  Princes; 
and  we  who  have  begun  to  create,  can  also  re- 
strain.' The  pleasant  delusion  was  soon  dispelled. 
The  legions  speedily  re-assumed  ihe  role  of  king- 
makers. Tacitus,  the  senatorial  nominee,  ruled 
only  for  a  year,  and  another  series  of  soldier 
Emperors  succeeded.  Probus,  in  six  years  of  in- 
cessant fighting,  repeated  the  triumphs  of  Aurelian, 
and  carried  his  successful  arms  east,  west,  and 
north.  Carus,  despite  his  sixty  years,  crossed  the 
Tigris  and  made  good — at  any  rate  in  part — his 
threat  to  render  Persia  as  naked  of  trees  as  his 
own  bald  head  was  bare  of  hairs.  But  Carus's 
reign  was  brief,  and  at  his  death  the  Empire  was 
divided  between  his  two  sons,  Carinus  and  Nu- 
merian.  The  former  was  a  voluptuary;  the  latter, 
a  youth  of  retiring  and  scholarly  disposition,  quite 
unfitted  for  a  soldier's  lile,  was  soon  slain  by  his 
Praetorian  praefect,  Arrius  Aper.  But  the  choice 
of  the  army  fell  upon  Diocletian,  and  he,  after 
stabbing  to  the  heart  the  man  who  had  cleared 
his  way  to  the  throne,  gathered  up  into  his  strong 
hands  the  reins  of  power  in  the  autumn  of  284.  He 
met  in  battle  the  army  of  Carinus  at  Margus, 
in  Moesia,  during  the  spring  of  285.  Carinus 
was  slain  by  his  officers  and  Diocletian  reigned 
alone." — J.     B.     Firth,     Constanline     the     Great, 
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Also  in:  E.  Gibbon,  History  0}  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  v.  i,  ch.  S-12. — O.  F. 
Butler,  Studies  in  the  life  of  Heliogabalus. — 
N.  Hopkins,  Life  of  Alexander  Severiis. — G.  Fer- 
rero,  and  C.  Barbagallo,  Short  history  of  Rome. 

3rd-5th  centuries. — Condition  of  serfdom.  See 
Serfdom:    3rd-5th   centuries. 

208-211. — Campaigns  of  Severus  in  Caledonia. 
See  Britain:    208-211. 

213. — First  collision  with  the  Alemanni.  See 
Alemanni:   213. 

226-284. — Wars  against  Persians  under  Arta- 
xerxes  and  Sapor.     See  Persia:    226-627. 

258-267. — Naval  incursions  and  ravages  of  the 
Goths  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  See  Goths: 
258-267. 

273. — Revolt  in  Alexandria  under  Firmus.  See 
Alexandria:  273. 

284-305. — Reconstitution  of  the  empire  by 
Diocletian. — Its  division  and  subdivision  be- 
tween two  August!  and  two  Caesars. — Abdica- 
tion of  Diocletian. — "The  accession  of  Diocletian 
to  power  marks  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Roman  empire.  From  this  time  the  old  names  of 
the  republic,  the  consuls,  the  tribunes,  and  the 
Senate  itself,  cease,  even  if  still  cj(isting,  to  have 
any  political  significance.  The  government  becomes 
avowedly  a  monarchical  autocracy,  and  the  officers 
by  whom  it  is  administered  are  simply  the  nomi- 
nees of  the  despot  on  the  throne.  .  .  .  The  chosen 
of  the  legions  had  been  for  some  time  past  the 
commander  of  an  army,  rather  than  the  sovereign 
q{  the  state.     He  had  seldom   quitted   the  camp, 


rarely  or  never  presented  himself  in  the  capital. 
.  .  .  The  whole  realm  might  split  asunder  at  any 
moment  into  as  many  kingdoms  as  there  were 
armies,  unless  the  chiefs  of  the  legions  felt  them- 
selves controlled  by  the  strength  or  genius  of  one 
more  eminent  than  the  rest.  .  .  .  The  danger  of 
disruption,  thus  far  averted  mainly  by  the  awe 
which  the  name  of  Rome  inspired,  was  becoming 
yearly  more  imminent,  when  Diocletian  arose  to 
re-estabhsh  the  organic  connection  of  the  parts, 
and  breathe  a  new  life  into  the  heart  of  the  body 
pohtic." — C.  Merivale,  General  history  of  Rome, 
ch.  70. — Diocletian  "soon  found  that  he  needed 
a  colleague  to  halve  with  him  the  dangers  and 
the  responsibilities  of  empire.  He,  therefore,  raised 
his  lieutenant,  Maximian,  to  the  purple,  with  the 
title  of  Caesar,  and  a  twelvemonth  later  gave 
him  the  full  name  and  honours  of  Augustus  [286]. 
There  were  thus  two  armies,  two  sets  of  court 
officials,  and  two  palaces,  but  the  edicts  ran  in 
the  joint  name  of  both  Augusti.  Then,  when  still 
further  division  seemed  advisable,  the  principle 
of  imperial  partnership  was  extended,  and  it  was 
decided  that  each  Augustus  should  have  a  Caesar 
attached  to  him.  Galerius  was  promoted  to  be 
the  Caesar  of  Diocletian;  Constantius  [Chlorus]  to 
be  the  Caesar  of  Maximian.  Each  married  the 
daughter  of  his  patron,  and  looked  forward  to 
becoming  Augustus  as  soon  as  his  superior  should 
die.  The  plan  was  by  no  means  perfect,  but  there 
was  much  to  be  said  in  its  favour.  An  Emperor 
like  Diocletian,  the  nominee  of  the  eastern  army 
alone  and  the  son  of  a  Dalmatian  slave,  had  few, 
if  any,  claims  upon  the  natural  loyalty  of  his 
subjects.  Himself  a  successful  adventurer,  he 
knew  that  other  adventurers  would  rise  to  chal- 
lenge his  position,  if  they  could  find  an  army  to 
back  them.  By  entrusting  Maximian  with  the 
sovereignty  of  the  West,  he  forestalled  Maximian's 
almost  certain  rivalry,  and  the  four  great  frontiers 
each  required  the  presence  of  a  powerful  army 
and  an  able  commander-in-chief.  By  having  three 
colleagues,  each  of  whom  might  hope  in  time  to 
become  the  senior  Augustus,  Diocletian  secured 
himself,  so  far  as  security  was  possible,  against 
military  rebellion.  Unquestionably,  too,  this  de- 
centralisation tended  towards  general  efficiency.  It 
was  more  than  one  man's  task,  whatever  his  ca- 
pacity, to  hold  together  the  Empire  as  Diocletian 
found  it.  Gaul  was  ablaze  from  end  to  end  with 
a  peasant's  war.  Carausius  ruled  for  eight  years 
in  Britain,  which  he  temporarily  detached  from 
the  Empire,  and,  secure  in  his  naval  strength, 
forced  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  much  to  their 
disgust,  to  recognise  him  as  a  brother  Augustus, 
[See  Britain:  284-305;  2S8-297.]  This  arch- 
pirate,  as  they  called  him,  was  crushed  at  last,  but 
whenever  Constantius  crossed  into  Britain  it  was 
necessary  for  Maximian  to  move  up  to  the  vacant 
frontier  of  the  Rhine  and  mount  guard  in  his 
place.  We  hear,  too,  of  Maximian  fighting  the 
Moors  in  Mauretania,  War  was  thus  incessant  in 
the  West.  [See  also  Alexandria:  206.]  In  the 
East,  Diocletian  recovered  Armenia  for  Roman 
influence  in  2S7  by  placing  his  nominee,  Tiridatcs, 
on  the  throne.  This  was  done  without  a  breach 
with  Parthia,  but  in  200  Tiridates  was  e.xpelled 
and  war  ensued.  Diocletian  summoned  Galerius 
from  the  Danube  and  entrusted  him  with  the  com- 
mand. But  Galerius  committed  the  same  blunder 
which  Crassus  had  made  three  centuries  and  a 
half  before.  He  led  his  troops  into  the  wastes  of 
the  Mesopvtamlan  desert  and  suffered  the  inevi- 
table disaster.  When  he  returned  with  the  .tur- 
vivors  of  his  army  to  Antioch,  Diocletian,  it  Is 
said,  rode  forth  to  meet  him;   received  him  with 
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cold   displeasure;    and,    instead   of   taking;    him   up 
into  his  chariot,  compelled  him  to  march  alon^;side 
on  foot,  in  spite  of  his  purple  robe.     However,  in 
the  foUowinii  year,  207.  Galerius  faced  the  Parthian 
with  a  new  army,  took  the  longer  but  less  hazard- 
ous   route    through    Armenia,    and    utterly    over- 
whelmed the  enemy  in  a  night  attack.    The  victory 
was  so  complete  that  Narses  sued  for  peace,  paymg 
for   the   boon  no   less  a   price   than  the   whole   of 
Mesopotamia  and  five  provinces  in   the  valley   of 
the  Tigris,  and   renouncing  all   claim   to   the  sov- 
ereignty of  Armenia.     [See  also  Persia:    226-627.] 
This   was   the   greatest    victory    which    Rome    had 
won   in   the   East   since   the   campaigns   of   Trajan 
and  Vespasian.     It  was  followed  by  fifty  years  of 
profound    peace;    and    the    ancient    feud    between 
Rome  and  Parthia  was  not  renewed  until  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  reign  of  Constantine.     Lactantius, 
of  whose  credibility  as  a  historian  we  shall  speak 
later  on,  sneers  at  the  victory  of  Galerius,  which 
he  says  was  'easily   won'  over  an   enemy   encum- 
bered by  baggage,  and  he  represents  him  as  being 
so    elated   with    his   success   that    when    Diocletian 
addressed    him    in    a    letter    of    congratulation    by 
the   name   of    Csesar,   he   exclaimed,   with   glowing 
eyes  and   a   voice   of   thunder,   'How  long   shall  I 
be  merely  Caesar?'     But  there  is  no  word  of  cor- 
roboration  from   any   other  source.     On   the  con- 
trary,   we    can    see    that    Diocletian,    whose    forte 
was  diplomacy  rather  than  generalship,  was  on  the 
best  of   terms   with  his  son-in-law,  Galerius,  who 
regarded    him    not    with    contempt,    but    with    the 
most   profound   respect.     Diocletian   and    Galerius, 
for    their    lifetime    at    any    rate,    had    settled    the 
Eastern  question  on  a  footing  entirely  satisfactory 
and   honourable    to    Rome.      A   long   line    of    for- 
tresses was  established  on  the  new  frontier,  within 
which    there    was    perfect    security    for   trade    and 
commerce,   and   the   result    was    a    rapid    recovery 
from  the  havoc  caused  by  the  Gothic  and  Parthian 
irruptions.      Though    Diocletian    had    divided    the 
supreme  power,  he  was  still  the  moving  and  con- 
trolling   spirit,    by    whose    nod    all    things    were 
governed.      He    had    chosen    for    his    own    special 
domain  Asia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  fixing  his   capital 
at  Nicomedia  [see  Nicomedia],  which  he  had  filled 
with  stately  palaces,  temples,  and  public  buildings, 
for  he  indulged  the  dream  of  making  his  city  the 
rival  of  Rome.    Galerius  ruled  the  Danubian  prov- 
inces with   Greece  and  Illyricum   from  his  capital 
at  Sirmium.    Maximian,  the  Augustus  of  the  West, 
ruled  over  Italy,   Africa,  and  Spain   from   Milan; 
Constantius  watched  over  Gaul  and  Britain,  with 
headquarters  at  Treves  and  at  York.     But  every- 
where  the   writ   of   Diocletian   ran.     He   took   the 
majestic   name   of   Jovius,   while   Maximian   styled 
himself  Herculius;   and  it  stands  as  a   marvellous 
tribute  to  his  commanding  influence  that  we  hear 
of    no   friction    between    the   four   masters   of    the 
world.     Diocletian   profoundly  modified  the   char- 
acter of  the  Roman  Principate.    He  orientalised  it, 
adopting    frankly    and    openly    the    symbols .  and 
paraphernalia   of   royalty    which   had   been   so   re- 
pugnant   to    the    Roman    temper.      Hitherto    the 
Roman    Emperors    had   been,    first    and    foremost, 
Imperators,    heads    of    the    army,    soldiers    in    the 
purple.    Diocletian  became  a  King,  clad  in  sumptu- 
ous robes,  stiff  with  embroidery  and  jewels.     In- 
stead of  approaching  with  the  old  military  salute, 
those   who   came   into   his  presence   bent   the   knee 
and  prostrated  themselves  in  adoration.    The  mon- 
arch  surrounded   himself,  not   with   military   prae- 
fects,   but    with    chamberlains   and    court    officials, 
the    hierarchy    of    the    palace,    not    of    the    camp. 
We   cannot   wholly   impute   this   change   to   vanity 
or    to    that    littleness    of    mind    which    is   pleased 


with   |)omp   and  elaborate   ceremonial.     Diocletian 
was    too    great    a    man    to    be    swayed    by    paltry 
motives.     It  was  rather  that  his  subjects  had  abdi- 
cated   their    old    claim    to    be    called    a    free    and 
sovereign    people,    and    were    ready    to    be    slaves. 
The  whole  senatorial  order  had  been  debarred  by 
Gallienus   from    entering    the   army,   and   had    ac- 
quiesced without  apparent  protest  in  an  edict  which 
closed    to    its    members    the    profession    of    arms. 
Diocletian  thought  that  his  throne  would  be  safer 
by  removing  it  from  the  ken  of  the  outside  world, 
by   screening   it    from   vulgar   approach,    by   deep- 
ening   the    mystery    and    impressiveness    attaching 
to  palaces,  by  elaborating  the  court  ceremonial,  and 
exalting  even  the  simplest  of  domestic  services  into 
the   dignity   of   a   liturgy.     It   may    be   that   these 
changes    intensified    the    servility    of    the    subject, 
and   sapped    still    further    the    manhood   and    self- 
respect  of  the  race.     Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  the  ceremonial  of  the  modern  courts  of 
Europe  may  be  traced  directly  back  to  the  changes 
introduced  by  Diocletian,  and  also  that  the  cere- 
monial, which  the  older  school  of  Romans  would 
have  thought  degrading  and  effeminate,  was,  per- 
haps, calculated  to  impress  by  its  stateliness,  beauty, 
and    dignity    the    barbarous    nations    which    were 
supplying    the    Roman    armies    with    troops.      We 
will   reserve   to   a    later   chapter   some   account   of 
the   remodelled  administration,   which   Constantine 
for  the  most  part  accepted  without  demur.      Here 
we  may  briefly  mention  the  decentralisation  which 
Diocletian   carried   out   in   the  provinces.     Lactan- 
tius  says   that   'he   carved   the   provinces   up   into 
little  fragments  that  he  might  fill  the  earth   with 
terror,'    and    suggests   that    he    multiplied    officials 
in  order  to  wring  more  money  out  of  his  subjects. 
That  is  an  enemy's  perversion  of  a  wise  statesman's 
plan    for   securing   efficiency   by   lessening   the   ad- 
ministrative areas,  and  bringing  them  within  work- 
ing  limits.      Diocletian    split   up   the    Empire   into 
twelve  great  dioceses.    Each  diocese  again  was  sub- 
divided   into    provinces.      There    were    fifty-seven 
of   these   when   he  came  to   the   throne ;    when   he 
quitted  it  there  were  ninety-six.     The  system  had 
grave    faults,    for    the    principles    on    which    the 
finances  of  the  Empire  rested  were  thoroughly  mis- 
chievous and  unsound.     But  the  reign  of  Diocletian 
was  one  of  rapid  recuperation  and  great  prosperity, 
such  as  the  Roman   world   had  not  enjoyed  since 
the  days  of  the  Antonines." — J.  B.  Firth,  Constan- 
tine the  Great,  pp.  S-ii. — See  also  Pi^LATiNi. — "Thus 
victorious   in   every   quarter,   Diocletian   celebrated 
the  commencement  of  his  twentieth  year  of  power 
with  a  triumph  at  the  ancient  capital,  and  again 
taking    leave    of    the    imperial    city,    returned    to 
his  customary  residence  at  Nicomedia.     The  illness 
with  which   he   was  attacked  on  his  journey  sug- 
gested   or   fixed    his    resolution    to    relieve    himself 
from  his  cares,  and  on   May   i,   in   the  year  305, 
being   then   fifty-nine  years   of  age,  he   performed 
the  solemn  act  of  abdication  at  Morgus,  in  Maesia, 
the   spot   where   he   had   first   assumed   the   purple 
at  the  bidding  of  his  soldiers.     [See  also  Diocle- 
tian:   Abdication.]      Strange   to    say,   he    did   not 
renounce   the   object    of   his   ambition   alone.      On 
the  same  day  a  similar  scene  was  enacted  by  his 
colleague  Maximian  at  Milan;  but  the  abdication 
of   Maximian   was   not,   it   is   said,   a   spontaneous 
sacrifice,   but  imposed  upon  him  by  the  influence 
or   authority    of    his   elder   and    greater    colleague. 
Diocletian    had    established    the    principle    of    suc- 
cession   by    which     the    supreme    power    was    to 
descend.    Having  seen  the  completion  of  all  his  ar- 
rangements, and  congratulated  himself  on  the  suc- 
cess,  thus   far,   of   his   great   political   experiments, 
he   crowned    his    career    of   moderation    and    self- 
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restraint  by  strictly  confining  himself  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of 
a  private  station.  Retiring  to  the  residence  he  had 
prepared  for  himself  at  Salona,  he  found  occu- 
pation and  amusement  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
garden." — C.  Merivale,  General  history  oj  Rome, 
ch.  70. 

Also  in:  E.  Gibbon,  History  of  the  decline  and 
fali  of  the  Roman  empire,  ch.  13. — W.  T.  Arnold, 
Roman  system  of  provincial  administration, 
ch.  4. 

286. — Imperial  court  established  at  Milan.  See 
Milan:  286. 

287. — Insurrection  of  Bagauds  in  Gaul.  See 
Bagauds. 

303-305. — Persecution  of  Christians  under 
Diocletian. — "Dreams  concerning  the  overthrow  of 
the  Empire  had  long  been  cast  into  the  forms  of 
prophecies  amongst  the  Christians.  .  .  .  There  were 
some  to  repeat  the  predictions  and  to  count  the 
proofs  of  overthrow  impending  upon  the  Empire. 
But  there  were  more,  far  more,  to  desire  its  preser- 
vation. Many  even  laboured  for  it.  The  number 
of  those  holding  offices  of  distinction  at  the  courts 
and  in  the  armies  implies  the  activity  of  a  still 
larger  number  in  inferior  stations.  .  .  .  Never,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  the  generality  of  Christians 
been  the  objects  of  deeper  or  more  bitter  sus- 
picions. ...  By  the  lower  orders,  they  would  be 
hated  as  conspiring  against  the  customs  of  their 
province  or  the  glories  of  their  race.  By  men  of 
position  and  of  education,  they  would  be  despised 
as  opposing  every  interest  of  learning,  of  property, 
and  of  rank.  Darker  still  were  the  sentiments  of 
the  sovereigns.  By  them  the  Christians  were 
scorned  as  unruly  subjects,  building  temples  with- 
out authority,  appointing  priests  without  license, 
while  they  lived  and  died  for  principles  the  most 
adverse  to  the  laws  and  to  the  rulers  of  the  Empire. 
.  .  .  Everywhere  they  were  advancing.  Every- 
where they  met  with  reviving  foes.  At  the  head 
of  these  stood  the  Caesar,  afterwards  the  Emperor 
Galerius.  He  who  had  been  a  herdsman  of 
Dacia  was  of  the  stamp  to  become  a  wanton 
ruler.  He  showed  his  temper  in  his  treatment  of 
the  Heathen.  He  showed  it  still  more  clearly  in 
his  hostility  towards  the  Christians.  ...  He  turned 
to  Diocletian.  The  elder  Emperor  was  in  the  » 
mood  to  hear  his  vindictive  son-in-law.  Already 
had  Diocletian  fulminated  his  edicts  against  the 
Christians.  Once  it  was  because  his  priests  de- 
clared them  to  be  denounced  in  an  oracle  from 
Apollo,  as  opposing  the  worship  of  that  deity.  At 
another  time,  it  was  because  his  soothsayers  com- 
plained of  the  presence  of  his  Christian  attendants 
as  interfering  with  the  omens  on  which  the  Heathen 
depended.  Diocletian  was  superstitious.  But  he 
yielded  less  to  his  superstition  as  a  man  than 
to  his  imperiousness  as  a  sovereign,  when  he  or- 
dered that  all  employed  in  the  imperial  service 
should  take  part  in  the  public  sacrifices  under 
pain  of  scourging  and  dismissal.  ...  At  this  crisis 
he  was  accosted  by  Galerius.  Imperious  as  he  was, 
Diocletian  was  still  circumspect.  .  .  .  Galerius 
urged  instant  suppression.  'The  world,'  replied  his 
father-in-law,  'will  be  thrown  into  confusion,  if 
we  attack  the  Chri.stians.'  But  Galerius  insisted. 
Not  all  the  caution  of  the  elder  Emperor  was 
proof  against  the  passions  thus  excited  by  his  son- 
in-law.  The  wives  of  Diocletian  and  Galerius, 
both  said  to  have  been  Christians,  interceded  in 
vain.  Without  consulting  the  other  sovereigns,  it 
was  determined  between  Diocletian  and  Galerius 
to  sound  the  alarum  of  persecution  throughout 
their  realms.  Never  had  persecution  begun  more 
fearfully.     Without  a  note  of  warning,  the  Chris- 


tians of  Nicomedia  were  startled,  one  morning,  by 
the  sack  and  demolition  of  their  church.  .  .  .  Not 
until  the  next  day,  however,  was  there  any  formal 
declaration  of  hostilities.  An  edict  then  appeared 
commanding  instant  and  terrible  proceedings 
against  the  Christians.  Their  churches  were  to  be 
razed.  Their  Scriptures  were  to  be  destroyed. 
They  themselves  were  to  be  deprived  of  their 
estates  and  offices.  .  .  .  Some  days  or  weeks,  crowded 
with  resistance  as  well  as  suffering,  went  by.  Sud- 
denly a  fire  broke  out  in  the  palace  at  Nicomedia. 
It  was  of  course  laid  at  the  charge  of  the  Chris- 
tians. .  .  .  Some  movements  occurring  in  the  east- 
ern provinces  were  also  ascribed  to  Christian  mach- 
inations. .  .  .  The  Empresses,  suspected  of  shar- 
ing the  faith  of  the  sufferers,  were  compelled  to 
offer  pubUc  sacrifice.  Fiercer  assaults  ensued.  A 
second  edict  from  the  palace  ordered  the  arrest 
of  the  Christian  priests.  A  third  commanded  that 
the  prisoners  should  be  forced  to  sacrifice  ac- 
cording to  the  Heathen  ritual  under  pain  of  tor- 
ture. When  the  dungeons  were  filled,  and  the 
racks  within  them  were  busy  with  their  horrid 
work,  a  fourth  edict,  more  searching  and  more 
pitiless  than  any,  was  published.  By  this  the 
proper  officers  were  directed  to  arrest  every  Chris- 
tian whom  they  could  discover,  and  bring  him 
to  one  of  the  Heathen  temples.  .  .  .  Letters  were 
despatched  to  demand  the  co-operation  of  the  Em- 
peror Maximian  and  the  Caesar  Constantius.  The 
latter,  it  is  said,  refused;  yet  there  were  no  limits 
that  could  be  set  to  the  persecution  by  any  one 
of  the  sovereigns.  .  .  .  None  suffered  more  than 
the  Christians  in  Britain.  .  .  .  The  intensity  of  the 
persecution  was  in  no  degree  diminished  by  the 
extent  over  which  it  spread.  .  .  .  Some  were 
thrown  into  dungeons  to  renounce  their  faith  or 
to  die  amidst  the  agonies  of  which  they  had  no 
fear.  Long  trains  of  those  who  survived  im- 
prisonment were  sent  across  the  country  or  beyond 
the  sea  to  labour  like  brutes  in  the  public  mines. 
In  many  cities  the  streets  must  have  been  literally 
blocked  up  with  the  stakes  and  scaffolds  where 
death  was  dealt  alike  to  men  and  women  and  little 
children.  It  mattered  nothing  of  what  rank  the 
victims  were.  The  poorest  slave  and  the  first  officer 
of  the  imperial  treasury  were  massacred  with  equal 
savageness.  .  .  .  The  memory  of  man  embraces  no 
such  strife,  if  that  can  be  called  a  strife  in  which 
there  was  but  one  side  armed,  but  one  side  slain." 
— S.  Eliot,  History  of  the  early  Christians,  v.  i, 
bk.  3,  ch.  10. — A  later  historian  gives  the  follow- 
ing account:  "It  has  been  computed  that  towards 
the  end  of  the  third  century  the  population  of  the 
Roman  Empire  numbered  about  a  hundred  mil- 
lions. What  proportion  were  Christians?  .  .  . 
Perhaps  if  we  reckon  them  at  a  twelfth  of  the 
whole  we  shall  rather  underestimate  than  over- 
estimate their  number,  while  in  certain  portions 
of  Asia  and  Syria  they  were  probably  at  least  one 
in  five.  Christianity  had  spread  with  amazing 
rapidity  since  the  days  of  Domitian.  There  had 
been  spasmodic  outbreaks  of  fierce  persecution  un- 
der Decius, — 'that  execrable  beast,'  as  Lactantius 
calls  him, — under  Valerian,  and  under  Aurelian. 
But  Aurelian's  reign  was  short  and  he  had  been 
too  busy  fighting  to  spare  much  time  for  religious 
persecution.  The  temi)est  quickly  blew  over.  For 
fully  half  a  century,  with  brief  interludes  of 
terror,  the  Church  had  been  gathering  strength 
and  boldness.  The  policy  of  the  state  towards  it 
was  one  of  indifference.  Gallienus,  indeed,  the 
worthless  son  of  Valerian,  had  issued  edicts  of 
toleration,  which  might  be  considered  cancelled  by 
the  later  edicts  of  Aurelian  or  might  not.  If  the 
State  wished  to  be  savage,  it  could  invoke  the  one 
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set ;  if  to  be  mild,  it  could  invoke  the  other. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  absolute  security  for  the 
Church,  but  the  general  feeling  was  one  of  confi- 
dence. The  army  contained  a  large  number  of 
Christians,  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  officers, 
centurions,  and  private  soldiers.  Many  of  the 
officials  of  the  civil  service  were  Christians.  The 
court  and  the  palace  were  full  of  them.  .  .  . 
Christianity  in  the  East  felt  tolerably  safe.  .  .  . 
When  enthusiastic  Christians  thrust  their  Chris- 
tianity upon  the  official  notice  of  the  au- 
thorities, insulted  the  Emperor  or  the  gods,  and 
refused  to  take  the  oath  or  sacrifice  on  cere- 
monial occasions,  then  martyrdom  was  the  result, 
and  little  notice  was  taken,  for  life  was  cheap. 
Diocletian,  as  we  have  seen  rather  patronised  than 
persecuted  Christianity.  Maximian's  inchnations 
towards  cruelty  were  kept  in  check  by  the  known 
wishes  of  his  senior  colleague.  Constantius,  the 
Caesar  of  Gaul,  was  one  of  those  refined  char- 
acters, tolerant  and  sympathetic  by  nature,  to 
whom  the  idea  of  persecution  was  intensely  re- 
pugnant; and  Galerius,  the  Caesar  of  Pannonia, 
the  most  fanatical  pagan  of  the  group,  was  not 
likely,  at  any  rate  during  the  first  few  years  after 
his  elevation,  to  run  counter  to  the  wishes  of 
his  patron.  It  was  during  the  winter  of  302  that 
the  question  was  carefully  debated  by  Diocletian 
and  Galerius —  .  .  .  whether  it  was  advisable  to 
take  repressive  measures  against  the  Christians. 
.  .  .  Diocletian  yielded,  only  stipulating  that  there 
should  be  no  bloodshed,  while  Galerius  was  for 
burning  all  Christians  alive.  ...  As  a  propitious 
day,  the  Festival  of  the  Terminalia,  February  23, 
303,  was  chosen  for  the  inauguration  of  the  anti- 
Christian  campaign.  The  church  at  Nicomedia 
was  levelled  to  the  ground  by  the  Imperial  troops 
and,  on  the  following  day,  an  edict  was  issued 
depriving  Christians  of  their  privileges  as  full  Ro- 
man citizens.  .  .  .  The  penalties  extended  even  to 
slaves.  If  a  Christian  slave  refused  to  renounce 
his  religion  he  was  never  to  receive  his  freedom. 
The  churches,  moreover,  were  to  be  destroyed  and 
Christians  were  forbidden  to  meet  together.  No 
bloodshed  was  threatened,  as  Diocletian,  had  stipu- 
lated, but  the  Christian  was  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  pariah.  The  edict  was  no  sooner 
posted  up  than,  with  a  bitter  jibe  at  the  Emperors, 
some  bold,  indignant  Christian  tore  it  down.  He 
was  immediately  arrested,  tortured,  racked,  and 
burnt  at  the  stake.  Diocletian  had  been  right. 
The  Christians  made  willing  martyrs.  ...  A  few 
months  passed  and  Diocletian  published  a  second 
edict  ordering  the  arrest  of  all  bishops  and  clergy 
who  refused  to  surrender  their  'holy  books'  to 
the  civil  officers.  Then,  in  the  following  year, 
came  a  third,  offering  freedom  to  all  in  prison  if 
they  consented  to  sacrifice,  and  instructing  magis- 
trates to  use  every  possible  means  to  compel  the 
obstinate  to  abandon  their  faith.  These  edicts  pro- 
voked a  frenzy  of  persecution,  and  Gaul  and 
Britain  alone  enjoyed  comparative  immunity.  .  .  . 
The  fiercest  persecution  seems  to  have  taken  place 
in  Asia  Minor.  .  .  .  We  hear,  for  example,  in 
Phrv'gia  of  a  whole  Christian  community  being 
extirpated.  .  .  .  There  is  no  question  of  exaggera- 
tion. The  most  horrible  tortures  were  invented; 
the  most  barbarous  and  degrading  punishments 
were  devised.  The  victim  who  was  simply  or- 
dered to  be  decapitated  or  drowned  was  highly 
favoured.  In  a  very  large  number  of  cases  death 
was  delayed  as  long  as  possible.  The  sufferer, 
after  being  tortured  on  the  rack,  or  having  eyes 
or  tongue  torn  out,  or  foot  or  hand  struck  off, 
was  taken  back  to  prison  to  recover  for  a  second 
examination.  ...  It  is,  of  course,  quite  impossible 


to  compute  the  number  of  the  victims,  but  it  was 
unquestionably  very  large.  .  .  .  The  fact  is,  as 
we  have  said,  that  very  much  depended  upon 
the  personal  character  of  the  Governors  and  the 
local  magistrates.  .  .  .  Sometimes  the  kindest- 
hearted  judges  were  driven  to  exasperation  by  their 
total  inability  to  make  the  slightest  impression 
upon  the  Christians.  ...  Of  active  disloyalty  to 
the  Emperor  there  is  absolutely  no  trace.  Many 
Christian  soldiers  boasted  of  their  long  and  hon- 
ourable service  in  the  army ;  civilians  were  willing 
to  pay  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  were  Caesar's. 
But  Christ  was  their  King.  We  rarely  hear  of  the 
courts  being  packed  with  anti-Christian  crowds,  or 
the  judges  being  incited  by  popular  clamour  to 
pass  the  death  sentence.  The  reports  of  the  trials 
shew  us  silent,  orderly  courts,  with  the  judges 
anxious  not  so  much  to  condemn  to  death  as  to 
make  a  convert.  If  Diocletian  had  wanted  blood 
he  could  have  had  it  in  rivers,  not  in  streams.  But 
he  did  not.  He  wished  to  eradicate  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  an  impious,  mischievous,  and,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  State's  security,  a  dangerous 
superstition.  There  was  no  talk  of  persecuting  for 
the  sake  of  saving  the  souls  of  heretics;  that 
lamentable  theory  w'as  reserved  for  a  later  day. 
Diocletian  persecuted  for  what  he  considered  to 
be  the  good  of  the  State.  He  lived  to  witness  the 
full  extent  of  his  failure,  and  to  realize  the  ap- 
palling crime  which  he  had  committed  against 
humanity,  amid  the  general  overthrow  of  the  po- 
litical system  which  he  had  so  laboriously  set  up." 
— J.  B.  Firth,  Constantine  the  Great,  pp.  12-16, 
23-31,  37-38. 

305-323. — Wars  of  Constantine  and  his  rivals. 
— His  triumph. — His  reunion  of  the  empire. — On 
the  abdication  of  Diocletian  [see  Diocletian:  Ab- 
dication], and  Maximian,  Constantius  and  Ga- 
lerius, who  had  previously  held  the  subordinate 
rank  of  Cffisars,  succeeded  to  the  superior  throne, 
as  Augusti.  A  nephew  of  Galerius,  named  Maxi- 
min,  and  one  Severus,  who  was  his  favorite,  were 
then  appointed  Caesars,  to  the  exclusion  of  Con- 
stantine, son  of  Constantius,  and  Maxentius,  son 
of  Maximian,  w'ho  might  have  naturally  expected 
the  elevation.  Little  more  than  a  year  afterwards, 
Constantius  died,  in  Britain,  and  Constantine  was 
proclaimed  Augustus  and  Emperor,  in  his  place, 
by  the  armies  of  the  West.  Galerius  had  not  cour- 
age to  oppose  this  military  election,  except  so 
far  as  to  withhold  from  Constantine  the  supreme 
rank  of  Augustus,  which  he  conferred  on  his  crea- 
ture, Severus.  Constantine  acquiesced,  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  contented  himself  with  the  name  of 
Caesar,  while  events  and  his  own  prudence  were 
preparing  for  him  a  far  greater  elevation.  In  Oc- 
tober, 306,  there  was  a  successful  rising  at  Rome 
against  Severus,  Maxentius  was  raised  to  the  throne 
by  the  voice  of  the  feeble  senate  and  the  people, 
and  his  father,  Maximian,  the  abdicated  monarch, 
came  out  of  his  retirement  to  resume  the  purple,  in 
association  at  first,  but  afterwards  in  rivalry  with 
his  son.  Severus  was  besieged  at  Ravenna  and, 
having  surrendered,  was  condemned  to  death.  Ga- 
lerius undertook  to  avenge  his  death  by  invading 
Italy,  but  retreated  ignominiously.  Thereupon  he 
invested  his  friend  Licinius  with  the  emblem  and 
the  rank  of  the  deceased  Severus.  The  Roman 
world  had  then  six  emperors — each  claiming  the 
great  title  of  "Augustus":  Galerius,  Licinius,  and 
Maximin  in  the  East  (including  Africa),  making 
common  cause  against  Maximian,  Maxentius  and 
Constantine  in  the  West.  The  first,  in  these  com- 
binations, to  fall  out,  were  the  father  and  son, 
Maximian  and  Maxentius,  both  claiming  authority 
in  Italy.     The  old  emperor  appealed  to  his  former 
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army  and  it  declared  against  him.  He  fled,  taking 
shelter,  first,  with  his  enemy  Galerius,  but  soon 
repairing  to  the  court  of  Constantine,  who  had 
married  his  daughter  Fausta.  A  little  later,  the 
dissatisfied  and  restless  old  man  conspired  to  de- 
throne his  son-in-law  and  was  put  to  death.  The 
next  year  (May,  311)  Galerius  died  at  Nicomedia, 
and  his  dominions  were  divided  between  Licinius 
and  Maximin.  The  combinations  were  now 
changed,  and  Constantine  and  Licinius  entered 
into  an  alliance  against  Maxentius  and  Maximin. 
Rome  and  Italy  had  wearied  by  this  time  of 
Maxentius,  who  was  both  vicious  and  tyrannical, 
and  invited  Constantine  to  deliver  them.  He 
responded  by  a  bold  invasion  of  Italy,  with  a 
small  army  of  but  40,000  men;  defeated  the 
greater  army  of  Maxentius  at  Turin;  occupied  the 
imperial  city  of  Milan;  took  Verona,  after  a  siege 


with  a  vigor  unexpected  and  the  war  was  pre- 
pared for  on  a  mighty  scale.  It  was  practically 
decided  by  the  first  great  battle,  at  Hadrianople, 
on  the  3d  of  July,  323.  Licinius,  defeated,  took 
refuge  in  Byzantium,  which  Constantine  besieged. 
Escaping  from  Byzantium  into  Asia,  Licinius 
fought  once  more  at  Chrysopolis  and  then  yielded 
to  his  fate.  He  died  soon  after.  The  Roman 
empire  was  again  united  and  Constantine  was  its 
single  lord. — E.  Gibbon,  History  of  tlie  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  cit.  14. 

Also  in:  E.  L.  Cutts,  Constantine  the  Great, 
ch.  7-22. 

306. — Constantine's  defeat  of  the  Franks.  See 
Franks:   306. 

312. — Abolition  of  Praetorian  guard.  See 
Pr^torian  guards:  312. 

313. — Constantine's  edict  of  Milan. — Declared 
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and  a  desperate  battle  fought  outside  its  walls, 
and  finished  his  antagonist  in  a  third  encounter 
(Oct.  28,  312),  at  Saxa  Rubra,  within  nine  miles 
of  Rome.  Maxentius  perished  in  the  flight  from 
this  decisive  field  and  Constantine  possessed  his 
dominions.  In  the  next  year,  Maximin,  rashly 
venturing  to  attack  Licinius,  was  defeated  near 
Heraclea,  on  the  Propontis,  and  died  soon  after- 
wards. The  six  emperors  of  the  year  308  were 
now  (313)  reduced  to  two,  and  the  friendship  be- 
tween them  was  ostentatious.  But  it  endured  little 
longer  than  a  single  year.  Licinius  was  accused 
of  conspiring  against  Constantine,  and  the  latter 
declared  war.  The  first  battle  was  fought  near 
Cibalis,  in  Pannonia,  the  second  on  the  plain  of 
Mardia,  in  Thrace,  and  Constantine  was  the  victor 
in  both.  Licinius  sued  for  peace  and  obtained  it 
(December,  315)  by  the  cession  of  all  his  do- 
minion in  Europe,  except  Thrace.  For  eight  years, 
Constantine  was  contented  with  the  great  empire 
he  then  possessed.  In  323  he  determined  to  grasp 
the   entire    Roman    world.     Licinius   opposed   him 


toleration  of  Christianity. — After  the  extension 
of  the  sovereignty  of  Constantine  over  the  Italian 
provinces  as  well  as  Gaul  and  the  West,  he  went, 
in  January,  313,  to  Milan,  and  there  held  a  con- 
ference with  Licinius,  his  eastern  colleague  in  the 
empire.  One  of  the  results  of  that  conference 
was  the  famous  Edict  of  Milan,  which  recognized 
Christianity  and  admitted  it  to  a  footing  of  equal 
toleration  with  the  paganisms  of  the  empire — in 
terms  as  follows:  "Wherefore,  as  I,  Constantine 
Augustus,  and  I,  Licinius  Augustus,  came  under 
favourable  auspices  to  Milan,  and  took  under  con- 
sideration all  affairs  that  pertained  to  the  public 
benefit  and  welfare,  these  things  among  the  rest 
appeared  to  us  to  be  the  most  advantageous  and 
profitable  to  all.  We  have  resolved  among  the 
first  things  to  ordain,  those  matters  by  which 
reverence  and  worship  to  the  Deity  might  be  ex- 
hibited. That  is,  how  we  may  grant  likewise  to 
the  Christians,  and  to  all,  the  free  choice  to  fol- 
low that  mode  of  worship  which  they  may  wish. 
That  whatsoever  divinity  and  celestial  power  may 
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exist  may  be  propitious  to  us,  and  lo  ;ili  llial  live 
under  our  governnunt.  Therefore,  we  have  de- 
creed the  following  ordinance,  as  our  will,  with  a 
salutary  and  most  correct  intention,  that  no  free- 
dom at  all  shall  be  refused  to  Christians,  to  follow 
or  to  keep  their  observances  or  worship.  But 
that  to  each  one  power  be  granted  to  devote 
his  mind  to  that  worship  which  he  may  think 
adapted  to  himself.  That  the  Deity  may  in  all 
things  exhibit  to  us  His  accustomed  favour  and 
kindness.  .  .  .  And  this  we  further  decree,  with 
respect  to  the  Christians,  that  the  places  in  which 
they  were  formerly  accustomed  to  assemble,  con- 
cerning which  also  we  formerly  wrote  to  your 
fidelity,  in  a  different  form,  that  if  any  persons 
have  purchased  these,  either  from  our  treasurer, 
or  from  any  other  one,  these  shall  restore  them  to 
the  Christians,  without  money  and  without  de- 
manding any  price.  .  .  .  They  who  as  we  have 
said  restore  them  without  valuation  and  price  may 
expect  their  indemnity  from  our  munificence  and 
liberality." — Eusebius,  Ecclesiastical  history,  bk.  lo, 
ch.  5. — See  also  Christianity;  312-337. 

Also   in:    P.  Schaff,   Progress   of  religious  free- 
dom, ch.  2. 

318-325. — Arian    controversy    and    Council    of 
Nicaea.    See  Ari.axism;  Nic.ia:  325. 

323. — Conversion  of  Constantine. — His  Chris- 
tianity.— His  character. — "The  alleged  supernatu- 
ral conversion  of  Constantine  has  afforded  a  sub- 
ject of  doubt  and  debate  from  that  age  to  the 
present.  Up  to  the  date  of  his  war  against  Maxen- 
tius,  the  Emperor  believed,  like  his  father,  in  one 
god,  whom  he  represented  to  himself,  not  with  the 
attributes  of  Jupiter,  best  and  greatest,  father  of 
gods  and  men,  but  under  the  form  of  Apollo,  with 
the  attributes  of  the  glorified  youth  of  manhood, 
the  god  of  light  and  life.  .  .  .  His  conversion  to 
Christianity  took  place  at  the  period  of  the  war 
with  Maxentius.  The  chief  contemporary  authori- 
ties on  the  subject  are  Lactantius  and  Eusebius. 
Lactantius,  an  African  by  birth,  was  a  rhetorician 
(or,  as  we  should  call  him,  professor)  at  Nicome- 
dia,  of  such  eminence  that  Constantine  entrusted  to 
him  the  education  of  his  eldest  son,  Crispus.  Writ- 
ing before  the  death  of  Licinius,  i.e.,  before  the 
year  314,  or  within  two,  or  at  most  three,  years 
of  the  event,  Lactantius  says,  'Constantine  was 
admonished  in  his  sleep  to  mark  the  celestial  sign 
of  God  on  the  shields,  and  so  to  engage  in  the 
battle.  He  did  as  he  was  commanded  and  marked 
the  name  of  Christ  on  the  shields  by  the  letter  X 
drawn  across  them,  with  the  top  circumflexed. 
Armed  with  this  sign  his  troops  proceed,'  etc. 
Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Cssarea,  the  historian  of  the 
early  Church,  the  most  learned  Christian  of  his 
time,  was,  after  Constantine's  conquest  of  the 
East,  much  about  the  court,  in  the  confidence  of 
the  Emperor,  and  one  of  his  chief  advisers  in  ec- 
clesiastical matters.  In  his  Life  of  Constantine, 
published  twenty-six  years  after  the  Emperor's 
death,  he  gives  us  an  interesting  account  of  the 
moral  process  of  the  Emperor's  conversion.  Re- 
flecting on  the  approaching  contest  with  Maxen- 
tius, and  hearing  of  the  extraordinary  rites  by 
which  he  was  endeavouring  to  win  the  favour  of 
the  gods,  'being  convinced  that  he  needed  some 
more  powerful  aid  than  his  military  forces  could 
afford  him,  on  account  of  the  wicked  and  magical 
enchantments  which  were  so  diligently  practised 
by  the  tyrant,  he  began  to  seek  for  divine  as- 
sistance. .  .  .  And  while  he  was  thus  praying  with 
fervent  entreaty,  a  most  marvellous  sign  appeared 
to  him  from  heaven,  the  account  of  which  it  might 
have  been  difficult  to  receive  with  credit,  had  it 
been  related  by  any  other  person.     But  since  the 


\'ictoriuus  emperor  himself  long  afterwards  ue- 
clared  it  to  the  writer  of  this  history,  when  he 
was  honoured  with  his  acquaintance  and  society, 
and  confirmed  his  statement  by  an  oath,  who 
could  hesitate  to  credit  the  relation,  especially 
since  the  testimony  of  after  time  has  established 
its  truth?  He  said  that  at  mid-day,  when  the  sun 
was  beginning  to  decline,  he  saw,  with  his  own 
eyes,  the  trophy  of  a  cross  of  light  in  the  heavens, 
"Conquer  by  this."  At  this  sight  he  himself  was 
struck  with  amazement,  and  his  whole  army  also, 
which  happened  to  be  following  him  on  some  ex- 
pedition, and  witnessed  the  miracle.  He  said, 
moreover,  that  he  doubted  within  himself  what  the 
import  of  this  apparition  could  be.  And  while 
he  continued  to  ponder  and  reason  on  its  meaning, 
night  imperceptibly  drew  on ;  and  in  his  sleep  the 
Christ  of  God  appeared  to  him  with  the  same 
sign  which  he  had  seen  in  the  heavens,  and  com- 
manded him  to  procure  a  standard  made  in  the 
likeness  of  that  sign,  and  to  use  it  as  a  safeguard 
in  all  engagements  with  his  enemies.'  [The  stand- 
ard which  is  said  to  have  had  this  origin  was 
the  famous  Labarum.]" — E.  L.  Cutts,  Constantine 
the  Great,  ch.  11. — "It  was  during  the  course  of 
the  successful  invasion  of  Italy,  which  culminated 
in  the  battle  of  the  Milvian  Bridge  and  the  capture 
of  Rome,  that  there  took  place — or  was  said 
to  have  taken  place— the  famous  vision  of  the 
cross,  surrounded  by  the  words,  'Conquer  by  This,' 
which  accompanied  the  triumph  of  Constantine's 
arms.  .  .  .  But  though  we  may  be  justly  sceptical 
of  the  circumstances  attending  the  conversion  of 
Constantine,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  the  con- 
version itself.  We  do  not  believe  that  he  fought 
the  battle  of  the  Milvian  Bridge  as  the  avowed 
champion  of  Christianity,  but  the  probabilities 
are  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  become  a 
Christian  when  he  fought  it.  The  miraculous 
vision  in  the  heavens,  the  dream  in  the  quiet 
of  the  night,  the  appearance  of  Christ  by  the  bed- 
side of  the  Emperor — as  to  these  things  we  may 
keep  an  open  mind,  but  the  fashioning  of  the 
Labarum — the  sacred  standard  which  was  pre- 
served for  so  many  centuries  as  the  most  precious 
of  imperial  heirlooms  and  was  seen  and  described 
as  late  as  the  ninth  century — this  was  the  outward 
and  visible  proof  of  the  change  which  had  come 
over  the  Emperor.  He  had  abandoned  Apollo 
for  Christ.  The  sun-god  had  been  the  favourite 
deity  of  his  youth  and  early  manhood,  as  it  had 
been  of  Augustus  Caesar,  the  founder  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  the  originator  of  the  close  association 
between  the  worship  of  Apollo  and  the  worship 
of  the  reigning  Caesar.  Constantine  would  not 
fail  to  note  that  many  of  the  most  gracious  at- 
tributes of  Apollo  belonged  also  to  Christ.  ...  It 
seems  incontestable  that  Constantine  degenerated  as 
he  grew  older.  Certainly  his  popularity  tended 
to  decrease.  This,  however,  is  the  usual  penalty 
of  length  of  reign,  and  in  itself  would  not  count 
for  much.  ...  In  greater  detail  Zosimus  accuses 
Constantine  of  wasting  the  public  money  on  useless 
buildings.  ...  If  we  consider  what  must  have  been 
the  capital  cost  of  his  churches  in  Rome,  Constan- 
tinople, Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Mamre,  and  An- 
tioch, — to  mention  only  a  few  places, — and  re- 
member that  he  was  constantly  sending  instruc- 
tions to  his  vicars  to  make  handsome  subsidies  out 
of  the  State  funds,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that 
the  grumbling  of  the  pagan  tax  payer  was  thor- 
oughly well  justified.  ...  He  built  a  new  basilica 
even  in  Rome — though  he  rarely  set  foot  in  the 
city  In  Constantinople  he  must  have  sunk  mil- 
lions of  unproductive  capital,  which  were  far  more 
urgently  required  for  the  development  of  agricul- 
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ture  and  commerce.  In  one  epigrammatic  sen- 
tence Zosimus  sums  up  his  indictment  by  saying 
that  Constantine  thought  to  gain  distinction  by 
lavish  outlay.  He  also  wasted  the  public  revenue 
on  unworthy  and  useless  favourites,  whom  he 
taught  to  open  their  greedy  jaws.  Zosimus  says 
bluntly  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  Constantine 
who  sowed  the  seeds  of  the  ruinous  waste  and 
destruction  that  prevailed  when  he  wrote  his  his- 
tory, and  he  roundly  declared  that  the  Emperor 
devoted  his  life  to  his  own  selfish  pleasures.  We 
have  spoken  of  a  marked  degeneracy  observable  in 
Constantine  as  his  life  drew  to  a  close.  Perhaps 
the  clearest  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  a 
momentous  step  taken  by  him  in  335,  when  he 
divided  the  sovereignty  of  the  world  among  his 
heirs.  Such  a  partition  meant  the  stultification  of 
his  political  career,  for  he  thus  destroyed  at  a  blow 
the  political  unity  which  he  had  so  laboriously 
restored  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  system  of  Dio- 
cletian. ...  In  this  new  partition  of  the  Empire 
the  Caesarship  of  the  West,  including  Gaul,  Brit- 
ain, and  Spain,  fell  to  Constantine,  the  eldest  of 
the  three  princes.  To  the  second,  Constantius, 
were  assigned  the  rich  provinces  of  the  East,  in- 
cluding the  seaboard  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  to- 
gether with  Syria  and  Egypt.  Constans,  the  young- 
est, received  as  his  share  Italy,  Illyria,  and  Africa. 
But  there  was  still  a  goodly  heritage  left  over, 
sufficient  to  make  a  handsome  dowry  for  a  fa- 
vourite daughter.  This  was  Constantina,  eldest  of 
the  three  daughters  of  Constantine  and  Fausta, 
and  she  had  been  married  to  her  half-cousin,  Anni- 
balianus,  whose  father  had  been  the  second  son 
of  Constantius  Chlorus  and  Theodora.  To  sup- 
port worthily  the  dignity  of  his  new  position  as 
son-in-law  of  Constantine,  the  new  title  of  No- 
bilissimus  was  created  in  his  honour,  and  a  kingdom 
was  made  for  him  out  of  the  provinces  of  Pontus, 
Cappadocia,   and   Lesser  Armenia. 

"The  reorganization  of  the  Empire,  begun  by 
Diocletian,  had  been  continued  along  the  same 
lines  by  Constantine  the  Great.  There  were  still 
further  developments  under  their  successors,  but 
these  two  were  the  real  founders  of  the  Imperial 
system  which  was  to  subsist  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  Empire  for  more  than  eleven  hundred  years. 
In  other  words,  Diocletian  and  Constantine  gave 
the  Empire,  if  not  a  new  lease  of  life,  at  least  a 
new  impetus  and  a  new  start,  and  we  may  here 
present  a  brief  sketch  of  the  reforms  which  they 
introduced  into  practically  every  sphere  of  gov- 
ernmental activity.  We  have  already  seen  how 
profoundly  changed  was  the  position  of  the  Em- 
peror himself.  He  was  no  longer  essentially  a 
Roman  Imperator,  a  supreme  War-Lord,  a  soldier 
Chief  of  State.  He  had  become  a  King  in  a  palace, 
secluded  from  the  gaze  of  the  vulgar,  surrounded 
with  all  the  attributes  and  ornaments  of  an  eastern 
monarch,  and  robed  in  gorgeous  vestments  stiff 
with  gold  and  jewels.  Men  were  taught  to  speak 
and  think  of  him  as  superhuman  and  sacrosanct,  to 
approach  him  with  genuflexion  and  adoration,  to 
regard  every  office,  however  menial,  attached  to 
his  person,  as  sacred.  In  speaking  of  the  Emperor 
language  was  strained  to  the  pitch  of  the  ridicu- 
lous; flattery  became  so  grotesque  that  it  must 
have  cea.sed  to  flatter.  .  .  .  The  Emperor,  in  brief, 
was  absolute  monarch,  autocrat  of  the  entire 
Roman  world,  and  his  will  and  nod  were  law. 
He  stood  at  the  head  of  a  hierarchy  of  court  and 
administrative  officials,  most  minutely  organised 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  For  purposes  of 
Imperial  administration,  those  next  to  the  throne 
were  the  four  Praetorian  praefccts,  each  one  su- 
preme, under  the   Emperor,  in   his  quarter  of  the 


world.  The  Empire  had  been  divided  by  Diocle- 
tian into  twelve  dioceses  and  these  again  into 
ninety-six  provinces;  Constantine  accepted  this  di- 
vision but  apportioned  the  twelve  dioceses  into 
four  praefectures,  those  of  the  Orient,  Illyria,  Italy, 
and  Gaul.  The  four  Praetorian  praefects  stood  in 
relation  to  the  Emperor — so  Eusebius  tells  us — 
as  God  the  Son  stood  in  relation  to  God  the  Father. 
They  wore — though  not  perhaps  in  the  days  of 
Constantine — robes  of  purple  reaching  to  the  knee; 
they  rode  in  lofty  chariots,  and  among  the  insignia 
at  their  office  were  a  colossal  silver  inkstand  and 
gold  pen-cases  of  a  hundred  pounds  in  weight. 
Their  functions  were  practically  unlimited,  save  for 
the  all-important  exception  that  they  exercised  no 
military  command.  They  had  an  exchequer  of 
their  own,  through  which  passed  all  the  Imperial 
taxes  from  their  provinces;  they  had  absolute  con- 
trol over  the  vicars  of  the  dioceses  beneath  them, 
whom,  if  they  did  not  actually  appoint  they  at 
least  recommended  for  appointment  to  the  Em- 
peror. In  their  own  praefectures  they  formed  the 
final  court  of  appeal,  and  Constantine  expressly 
enacted  that  there  should  be  no  appeal  from  them 
to  the  throne.  They  even  had  a  limited  power  of 
issuing  edicts.  Thus  in  all  administrative,  finan- 
cial, and  judicial  matters  the  four  Praetorian 
praefects  were  supreme,  occupying  a  position  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  Viceroys  of  the  great  prov- 
inces of  China,  save  that  they  had  no  control  over 
the  troops  within  their  territories.  Below  these 
four  praefects  came  the  vicars  of  the  twelve 
dioceses  of  the  Oriens,  Pontica,  Asiana,  Thracia, 
Moesia,  Pannonia,  Britanniae,  Galliae,  Viennenses, 
Italia,  Hispaniae,  and  Africa.  Egypt  continued  to 
hold  an  unique  position ;  its  governor  was  almost 
independent  of  the  praefect  of  the  Orient,  and 
was  always  a  direct  nominee  of  the  Emperor. 
Then,  below  the  twelve  vicars  came  the  governors 
of  the  provinces,  the  number  of  which  constantly 
tended  to  increase,  but  by  further  subdivision 
rather  than  by  conquest  of  new  territory.  ...  A 
similar  hierarchy  of  officials  prevailed  in  the  palace 
and  the  court,  from  the  grand  chamberlain  down 
through  a  host  of  Imperial  secretaries  to  the  head 
scullion.  The  tendency  of  each  was  to  magnify 
his  office  into  a  department,  and  to  be  the  master 
of  a  set  of  underlings.  And  it  was  the  policy  of 
Augustus,  to  invent  new  offices  in  order  to  increase 
the  number  of  officials  who  looked  to  the  Emperor 
as  their  benefactor.  In  the  conduct  of  State  af- 
fairs the  Emperor  was  assisted  by  an  Imperial 
council,  known  as  the  consistorium  princips.  .  .  . 
There  were  still  consuls  in  Rome,  who  continued  to 
give  their  names  to  the  year.  All  their  political 
power  had  vanished,  but  their  dignity  remained 
unimpaired,  though  it  was  now  derived  not  from 
the  intrinsic  importance  of  their  office  so  much  as 
from  its  extrinsic  ornaments.  To  be  consul  had 
become  the  ambition  not  of  the  boldest  but  of  the 
vainest.  The  praetorship  had  similarly  fallen,  but 
it  still  entailed  upon  the  holder  the  expensive  and 
sometimes  ruinous  privilege  of  providing  shows  for 
the  amusement  of  the  Roman  populace.  The  num- 
ber of  praetors  had  fallen  to  two  in  Constantine's 
days:  he  raised  it  to  eight,  in  accordance  with  his 
general  regardlessness  of  expense,  so  long  as  there  was 
outward  magnificence.  .  .  .  The  new  senate  of  Con- 
stantinople, like  its  prototype  at  Rome,  had  little 
or  no  political  power.  It  merely  registered  the  de- 
crees of  the  Emperor,  and  its  function  seems  to 
have  been  one  principally  of  dignity  and  ceremony. 
Membership  of  the  senatorial  order  was  a  social 
distinction  that  might  be  held  by  a  man  living  in 
any  part  of  the  Empire  and  was  gained  by  virtue  of 
having  held  office.    The  order  was  an  aristocracy  of 
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officials  and  ex-officials,  distinguished  by  resplend- 
ent titles,  involving  additional  burdens  in  the  way 
of  taxation — the  price  of  added  dipinity.  A  few 
of  these  titles  are  worth  brief  consideration.  To 
the  Emperor  there  were  reserved  the  grandiloquent 
names  of  Your  Majesty,  Your  Eternity,  Your  Di- 
vinity. Members  of  the  reiKninp;  house  were  Most 
Noble.  To  the  members  of  the  senate,  including 
the  officials  of  the  very  highest  rank,  the  consuls, 
proconsuls,  and  praefects,  there  was  reserved  the 
title  of  Most  Distinguished,  while  officers  of  lower 
rank,  members  of  the  senatorial  order  but  not  of 
the  senate,  were  Most  Perfect  and  Egregious,  the 
former  being  of  a  higher  class  than  the  latter.  Such 
was  the  order  of  precedence  in  Constantine's  reign, 
hut  there  was  a  constant  tendency  for  ihese  honour- 
able orders  to  expand,  due.  no  doubt,  entirely  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  treasury.  .  .  .  Such  was  the 
new   official  aristocracy,   while  a   rigid  line   of   di- 
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vision,  quite  unknown  to  Republican  and  early 
Imperial  Rome,  was  drawn  between  the  civil  and 
the  military  officers  of  the  Empire.  The  military 
forces  themselves  were  organised  into  two  great 
divisions,  (i)  the  troops  kept  permanently  upon 
the  frontiers,  and  (2)  the  soldiers  of  the  line. 
.  .  .  Boys  grew  up  and  followed  their  fathers  in 
the  profession  of  arms  in  the  same  camp,  and  were 
themselves  succeeded  by  their  own  sons.  .  .  .  Such 
was  the  structure  which  rested  upon  the  purse  of 
the  taxpayer  and  upon  a  system  of  finance  in- 
herently vicious  and  wasteful.  The  main  support 
of  the  treasury  was  still,  as  it  had  always  been, 
the  land  tax.  ...  It  was  the  landed  propffetor 
who  found  the  wherewithal  to  keep  the  Empire 
on  its  feet.  Diocletian  had  reorganised  the  census, 
and,  in  the  interests  of  the  treasury,  had  caused  a 
new  survey  and  inventory  to  be  made  of  practically 
every  acre  of  land  in  every  province.  By  an  in- 
genious device  he  had  established  a  system  of 
taxable  units,  each  of  which  paid  the  round  sum  of 
100,000  sesterces.  .  .  .  The  Emperor  and  his  finance 
ministers  estimated  every  year  how  much  was  re- 


quired   for    the    current    expenses   of    the    Empire. 
When    the    amount    was    fixed,    they    sent    word 
throughout  the  provinces,  and  the  various  municipal 
curiae,    or    town    senates,    knew    that    their    share 
would  be,  for  each  town  and  district  was  assessed 
at    so    many    thousand    units,   and    each    curia    or 
senate  was  responsible  for  the  money  being  raised. 
The  curia  was  composed  of  a  number  of  the  richest 
landowners,  who  had  to  collect  the  tax  from  them- 
selves  and    their    neighbours    as    best    they    could. 
If,  therefore,  any  possessor  became  bankrupt,  the 
others  had  to  make  up  the  shortage  between  them. 
.  .  .  Landowners  were  not  permitted  to  quit  their 
district   without   special  leave   from  the  governor; 
they   cou!d   not   join   the   army   or  enter   the   civil 
service.     When   it   was   found  that   large   numbers 
were  becoming  ordained  in  the  Christian  Church  to 
escape  their   obligations,  an   edict   was  issued   for- 
bidding  it.     Once   a   dccurion   a'.way   a   decurion. 
The  provincial   country   landowner   and   the   small 
farmer  were  almost  taxed  out  of  existence  by  this 
monstrous    system.  .  .  .  Evidently,    the    incidence 
of  this  land  tax  inflicted  great  hardships  and  had 
the  mischievous  result  of  draining  the  province  of 
capital,  and  of   dragging   down   to   ruin   the   inde- 
pendent   cultivator    of    the   land.      Hence    districts 
were  constantly  in  arrears  of  payment,  and  the  re- 
mission  of   outstanding   debt   to   the   treasury   was 
usually  the  first  step  taken  by  the  Emperor  to  court 
popularity   with   his  subjects.     In  short,  the  fiscal 
system  of  the  Empire,  so  far  as  its  most  important 
item,  the  land  tax,  was  concerned,  seemed  expressly 
designed  to  exhaust  the  wealth  of  the  provinces.    It 
helped  to   introduce  a  system  of  caste,  which  be- 
came more  rigid  and  cramping  as  the  years  passed 
by  and  the  necessities  of  the  treasury  became  more 
urgent.      It   a'so   powerfully   contributed   to    crush 
out    of    existence    the    yeoman    farmer,    whose   in- 
solvency was  followed,  if  not  by  slavery,  at  any 
rate  by  a  serfdom  which  just  as  effectually  robbed 
him  of  freedom  of  movement.    The  colonus  having 
lost   the   title-deeds   of   his   own   land   became   the 
hireling   of   another,   paying   in   kind   a   fixed   pro- 
portion of  his  stock  and  crops,  and  obliged  to  give 
personal  service  for  so  many  days  on  that  part  of 
the  estate  where  his  master  resided.     The  position 
of  the  poor  colonus,  in  fact,  became  precisely  simi- 
lar to  that  of  a  slave  who  had  not  obtained  full 
freedom  but  had  reached  the  intermediate  state  of 
serfdom,  in  which  he  was  permanently  attached  to 
a  certain  estate  as,  so  to  speak,  part  of  the  fixtures. 
He  was  said  to  be  'ascribed  to  the  land,'  and  he 
had   no    opportunity   of   bettering   his  social   posi- 
tion  or   enabling  his  sons   to   better   theirs,   unless 
they  were  recruited  for  the  legions." — J.  B.  Firth, 
Constantine    the   Great,   pp.   92,    105-109,   ,^01-303, 
307-300,  330-340. — "As  he  approached  the  East,  he 
[Constantine]    adopted    oriental    manners;    he    af- 
fected the  gorgeous  purple  of  the  monarchs  of  Per- 
sia ;  he  decorated  his  head  with  false  hair  of  differ- 
ent colours,  and  with  a  diadem  covered  with  pearls 
and   gems.      He    substituted   flowing   silken    robes, 
embroidered  with  flowers,  for  the  austere  garb  of 
Rome,  or  the  unadorned  purple  of  the  first  Roman 
emperors.     He  filled  his  palace  with  eunuchs,  and 
lent  an  ear  to  their  perfidious  calumnies;  he  became 
the  instrument  of  their  base  intrigues,  their  cupidity, 
and  their  jealousy      He  multiplied  spies,  and  sub- 
jected the  palace  and  the  empire,  ahke,  to  a  sus- 
picious police.    He  lavi.shed  the  wealth  of  Rome  on 
the    sterile    pomp     of    stately    buildings.  ...  He 
poured  out  the  best  and  noblest  blood  in  torrents, 
more  especially  of  those  nearly  connected  with  him- 
self.    The  most   illustrious  victim   of   his  tyranny 
was   Crispus,  his   son   by   his  first    wife,  whom   he 
had  made  the  partner  of  his  empire,  and  the  com- 
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mander  of  his  armies.  ...  In  a  palace  which  he 
had  made  a  desert,  the  murderer  of  his  father-in- 
law,  his  brothers-in-law,  his  sister,  his  wife,  his  son, 
and  his  nephew,  must  have  felt  the  stings  of  re- 
morse, if  hypocritical  priests  and  courtier  bishops 
had  not  lulled  his  conscience  to  rest.  We  still  pos- 
sess the  panegyric  in  which  they  represent  him  as 
a  favourite  of  Heaven,  a  saint  worthy  of  our  high- 
est veneration;  we  have  also'several  laws  by  which 
Constantine  atoned  for  all  his  crimes,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  priests,  by  heaping  boundless  favours  upon 
the  church.  The  gifts  he  bestowed  on  it,  the  im- 
munities he  granted  to  persons  and  to  property 
connected  with  it,  soon  directed  ambition  entirely 
to  ecclesiastical  dignities.  The  men  who  had  so 
lately  been  candidates  for  the  honours  of  martyr- 
dom, now  found  themselves  depositaries  of  the 
greatest  wealth  and  the  highest  power.  How  was 
it  possible  that  their  characters  should  not  undergo 
a  total  change?" — J.  C.  L.  de  SismondJ,  History 
of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  v.  i,  ch.  4. — 
See  also  Christianity:  312-337;  Britain:  323-337. 

330. — Transference  of  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire to  Byzantium  (Constantinople).  See  Con- 
stantinople: 330. 

337-361. — Redivision  of  the  empire. — Civil 
wars  between  sons  of  Constantine  and  their  suc- 
cessors.— Elevation  of  Julian  to  the  throne. — 
Before  the  death  of  Constantine,  "his  three  sons, 
Constantine,  Constantius,  and  Constans,  had  al- 
ready been  successively  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Caesar  about  the  tenth,  twentieth,  and  thirtieth 
years  of  his  reign.  The  royal  family  contained  also 
two  other  young  princes,  sons  of  Dalmatius,  one 
of  the  half-brothers  of  Constantine;  the  elder  of 
these  nephews  of  the  Emperor  was  called  Dal- 
matius, after  his  father,  the  other  Hanniballianus. 
.  .  .  Constantine  shared — not  the  Empire,  but — the 
imperial  power  among  his  three  sons.  The  eldest, 
Constantine,  was  to  hold  the  first  rank  among  the 
three  Augusti,  and  to  take  the  western  Gallic  prov- 
inces under  his  especial  administration ;  Constantius 
was  to  take  the  east,  viz.,  Asia,  Syria,  and  Egypt; 
Constans  was  to  take  the  central  portion  of  the 
Empire,  Italy,  Africa,  and  Western  Illyricum." — 
E.  L.  Cutts,  Constantine  the  Great,  ch.  2,2,. — The 
father  of  these  three  princes  was  no  sooner  dead 
(337)  than  they  made  haste  to  rid  themselves  of 
all  the  possible  rivals  in  a  family  which  seemed 
too  numerous  for  peace.  Two  uncles  and  seven 
cousins — including  Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus — 
with  other  connections  by  marriage  and  otherwise, 
were  quickly  put  out  of  the  way  under  one  and 
another  pretence  and  with  more  or  less  mockery 
of  legal  forms.  The  three  brothers  then  divided 
the  provinces  between  them  on  much  the  same 
plan  as  befo#e;  but  Constantine,  the  eldest,  now 
reigned  in  the  new  capital  of  his  father,  which  bore 
his  name.  There  was  peace  between  them  for 
three  years.  It  was  broken  by  Constantine,  who 
demanded  the  surrender  to  him  of  a  part  of  the 
dominions  of  Constans.  War  ensued  and  Con- 
stantine was  killed  in  one  of  the  earliest  engage- 
ments of  it.  Constans  took  possession  of  his  do- 
minions, refusing  any  share  of  them  to  Constantius, 
anfl  reigned  ten  years  longer,  when  he  was  de- 
stroyed, 350,  by  a  conspiracy  in  Gaul,  which  raised 
to  his  throne  one  Magnentius,  a  soldier  of  barbarian 
extraction.  Magnentius  was  acknowledged  in  Gaul 
and  Italy;  but  the  Iroops  in  Illyricum  invested  their 
own  general,  Vctranio,  with  the  purple.  Constan- 
tius, in  the  East,  now  roused  himself  to  oppose 
these  rebellions,  and  did  so  with  success.  Vetranio, 
an  aged  man,  was  intimidated  by  artful  measures 
and  driven  to  surrender  his  unfamiliar  crown.  Ma- 
gnentius advanced  boldly  to  meet  an  enemy  whom 


he  despised,  and  was  defeated  in  a  great  battle 
fought  September  21,  351,  at  Mursa  (Essek,  in 
Modern  Hungary,  on  the  Drave).  Retreating  to 
Italy,  and  from  Italy  to  Gaul,  he  maintained  the 
war  for  another  year,  but  slew  himself  finally  in 
despair  and  the  empire  had  a  single  ruler,  once 
more.  The  sole  emperor,  Constantius,  now  found 
his  burden  of  power  too  great,  and  sought  to  share 
it.  Two  young  nephews  had  been  permitted  to 
live,  when  the  massacre  of  the  house  of  Constan- 
tine occurred,  and  he  turned  to  these.  He  raised 
the  elder,  Gallus,  to  the  rank  of  Caesar,  and  gave 
him  the  government  of  the  praefecture  of  the  East. 
But  Gallus  conducted  himself  like  a  Nero  and  was 
disgraced  and  executed  in  little  more  than  three 
years.  The  younger  nephew,  Julian,  escaped  his 
brother's  fate  by  great  prudence  of  behavior  and  by 
the  friendship  of  the  Empress  Eusebia.  In  355,  he, 
in  turn,  was  made  Caesar  and  sent  into  Gaul.  Dis- 
tinguishing himself  there  in  several  campaigns 
against  the  Germans  (see  Gaul:  355-361),  he  pro- 
voked the  jealousy  of  Constantius  and  of  the  eu- 
nuchs who  ruled  the  imperial  court.  To  strip  him 
of  troops,  four  Gallic  legions  were  ordered  to  the 
East,  for  the  Persian  war.  They  rose  in  revolt,  at 
Paris,  proclaimed  Julian  emperor  and  forced  him 
to  assume  the  dangerous  title.  He  promptly  sent 
an  embassy  to  Constantius  asking  the  recognition 
and  confirmation  of  this  procedure;  but  his  over- 
tures were  rejected  with  disdain.  He  then  de- 
clared war,  and  conducted  an  extraordinary  expedi- 
tion into  Illyricum,  through  the  Black  Forest  and 
down  the  Danube,  occupying  Sirmium  and  seizing 
the  Balkan  passes  before  he  was  known  to  have 
left  Gaul.  But  the  civil  war  so  vigorously  opened 
was  suddenly  arrested  at  this  stage  by  the  death  of 
Constantius  (361),  and  Julian  became  sole  emperqp*^ 
without  more  dispute.  He  renounced  Christianity 
and  is  known  in  history  as  Julian  the  Apostate. — E. 
Gibbon,  History  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  ch.  18-22. — See  also  Strassburg:  357. 
338-359. — Wars  of  Constantius  with  Persians. 
See  Persia:  226-627. 

350-361. — Extensive  abandonment  of  Gaul  to 
the  Germans. — Its  recovery  by  Julian.  See  Gaul: 
355-361. 
^  361-363. — Julian  and  the  pagan  revival, — 
"Heathenism  still  possessed  a  latent  power  greater 
than  those  supposed  who  persuaded  the  Emperors 
that  now  it  could  be  easily  extirpated.  The  state 
of  affairs  in  the  West  differed  from  that  in  the  East. 
In  the  West  it  was  principally  the  Roman  aristoc- 
racy, who  with  few  exceptions  still  adhered  to  their 
ancient  religion,  and  with  them  the  great  mass  of 
the  people.  In  the  East,  on  the  contrary,  Chris- 
tianity had  made  much  more  progress  among  the 
masses,  and  a  real  aristocracy  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  exist.  In  its  stead  there  was  an  aristocracy  of 
learning,  whose  hostility  was  far  more  dangerous 
to  Christianity  than  the  aversion  of  the  Roman 
nobility.  The  youth  still  thronged  to  the  ancient 
and  illustrious  schools  of  Miletus,  Ephcsus,  Nico- 
media,  Antioch,  and  above  all  Athens,  and  the 
teachers  in  these  schools  were  almost  without  ex- 
ception heathen.  .  .  .  There  the  ancient  heathen 
spirit  was  imbibed,  and  with  it  a  contempt  for 
barbarian  Christianity.  The  doctrinal  strife  in 
the  Christian  Church  was  held  up  to  ridicule,  and, 
alas!  with  too  much  reason.  For,  according  to 
the  Emperor's  favor  and  caprice,  one  doctrine 
stood  for  orthodoxy  to-day  and  another  to-morrow. 
To-day  it  was  decreed  that  Christ  was  of  the 
same  essence  with  the  Father,  and  all  who  refused 
to  arlnowlcd'^'c  Miis  were  deposed  and  exiled.  To- 
morrow the  court  theolotry  had  swung  round,  it  was 
decreed  that  Christ   was  a  created  being,  and  now 
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it  was  the  turn  of  the  other  party  to  j^o  into  ban- 
ishment. The  educated  heathen  thought  themselves 
elevated  far  above  all  this  in  their  classic  culture 
With  what  secret  anjier  they  beheld  the  way  in 
which  the  temples  were  laid  waste,  the  works  of 
art  broken  to  pieces,  the  memorials  of  an  aKC  of 
greatness  destroyed,  and  all  in  favor  of  a  barbarian 
religion  destitute  of  culture.  The  old  rude  forms 
of  Heathenism,  indeed,  they  themselves  did  not 
desire,  but  the  refined  Heathenism  of  the  Neopla- 
tonic  school  seemed  to  them  not  merely  the  equal 
but  the  superior  of  Christianity.  .  .  .  These  were 
the  sources  of  the  re-action  against  Christianity. 
Their  spirit  was  embodied  in  JuHan.  In  him  it 
ascended  for  the  last  time  the  imperial  throne,  and 
made  the  final  attempt  to  stop  the  triumphal  prog- 
ress of  Christianity.  But  it  succeeded  only  in  giv- 
ing to  the  world  irresistible  evidence  that  the 
sceptre  of  the  spirit  of  Antiquity  was  forever 
broken.  .  .  .  What  influenced  JuUan  was  chiefly 
enthusiasm  for  Greek  culture.  Even  in  a  religious 
aspect  Polytheism  seemed  to  him  superior  to  Mono- 
theism, because  more  philosophic.  Neoplatonism 
filled  the  whole  soul  of  the  young  enthusiast,  and 
seemed  to  him  to  comprehend  all  the  culture  of 
the  ancient  world  in  a  unified  system.  But  of 
course  his  vanity  had  a  great  share  in  the  matter, 
for  he  naturally  received  the  most  devoted  hom- 
age among  the  Hellenists,  and  his  rhetorical  friends 
did  not  stint  their  flattery.  .  .  He  made  his  entry 
.  .  .  [into  Constantinople]  as  a  declared  heathen. 
Although  at  the  beginning  of  his  campaign  he  had 
secretly  sacrificed  to  Bellona,  yet  he  had  attended 
the  church  in  Vienne.  But  on  the  march  he  put  an 
end  to  all  ambiguity,  and  publicly  offered  sacrifices 
to  the  ancient  gods.  The  Roman  Empire  once 
more  had  a  heathen  Emperor.  At  first  all  was  joy ; 
for  as  universally  as  Constantius  was  hated,  Julian 
was  welcomed  as  a  deliverer.  Even  the  Christians 
joined  in  this  rejoicing.  They  too  had  found  the 
arbitrary  government  of  the  last  few  years  hard 
enough  to  bear.  And  if  some  who  looked  deeper 
began  to  feel  anxiety,  they  consoled  themselves 
by  the  reflection  that  even  a  heathen  Emperor  could 
not  injure  the  Church  so  much  as  a  Christian 
Emperor  who  used  his  power  in  promoting  what- 
ever seemed  to  him  at  the  time  to  be  orthodoxy  in 
the  dogmatic  controversies  of  the  age.  And  Julian 
proclaimed,  not  the  suppression  of  Christianity,  but 
only  complete  religious  liberty.  He  himself  in- 
tended to  be  a  heathen,  but  no  Christian  should 
be  disturbed  in  his  faith,  Julian  was  certainly 
thoroughly  in  earnest  in  this.  To  be  a  persecutor 
of  the  Church,  was  the  last  thing  he  would  have 
thought  of.  Besides,  he  was  much  too  fully  per- 
suaded of  the  untruth  of  Christianity  and  the  truth 
of  Heathenism  to  persecute.  Julian  was  an  en- 
thusiast, like  all  the  rhetoricians  and  philosophers 
who  surrounded  him.  He  regarded  himself  as 
called  by  a  divine  voice  to  the  great  work  of  re- 
storing Heathenism,  and  this  was  from  the  be- 
ginning avowedly  his  object.  And  he  was  no  less 
firmly  convinced  that  this  restoration  would  work 
itself  out  without  any  use  of  force ;  as  soon  as  free 
scope  was  given  to  Heathenism  it  would,  by  its  own 
powers,  overcome  Christianity.  .  .  .  The  Emperor 
himself  was  evidently  in  all  respects  a  heathen  from 
sincere  conviction.  In  this  regard  at  least  he  was 
honest  and  no  hypocrite.  The  flagrant  voluptuous- 
ness, which  had  corrupted  the  court,  was  banished, 
and  a  large  number  of  useless  officials  dismissed. 
The  life  of  the  court  was  to  be  simple,  austere, 
and  pure.  Men  had  never  before  seen  an  Emperor 
who  conducted  himself  with  such  simplicity,  whose 
table  was  so  economically  supplied,  and  who  knew 
no   other  employments   than   hard   work,  and   de- 


voted worship  of  the  gods.  A  temple  was  built  in 
the  palace,  and  there  Julian  offered  a  daily  sacri- 
fice. Often  he  might  be  seen  serving  at  the  sacri- 
fice himself,  carrying  the  wood  and  plunging  the 
knife  into  the  victim  with  his  own  hand.  He 
remembered  every  festival  which  should  be  cele- 
brated, and  knew  how  to  observe  the  whole  half- 
forgotten  ritual  most  punctiliously.  He  was  equally 
zealous  in  performing  the  duties  of  his  office  as 
Pontifex  Maximus.  Everywhere  he  revived  the 
ancient  worship  which  had  fallen  into  neglect. 
Here  a  closed  temple  was  re-opened,  there  a  ruined 
shrine  restored,  images  of  the  gods  were  set  up 
again,  and  festivals  which  had  ceased  to  be  cele- 
brated, were  restored.  .  .  .  Soon  conversions  be- 
came plentiful;  governors,  officials,  soldiers  made 
themselves  proficient  in  the  ancient  cultus;  and 
even  a  bishop,  Pegasius  of  New  Ilium,  whom 
Julian  had  previously  learned  to  know  as  a  secret 
friend  of  the  gods,  when  he  had  been  the  Em- 
peror's guide  to  the  classic  sites  of  Troy,  changed 
his  religion,  and  from  a  Christian  bishop  became 
a  heathen  high-priest.  .  .  .  The  dream  of  a  restora- 
tion of  Heathenism  nevertheless  soon  began  to 
prove  itself  a  dream.  Though  now  surrounded  by 
heathen  only,  Julian  could  not  help  feeling  that 
he  was  really  isolated  in  their  midst.  He  himself 
was  naturally  a  mystic,  and  lived  in  his  ideals.  His 
Heathenism  was  one  purified  by  poetic  feeling. 
But  there  was  little  or  nothing  of  this  to  be  found 
actually  existing.  His  heathen  friends  were  cour- 
tiers, who  agreed  with  him  without  inward  convic- 
tion. .  .  .  He  was  far  too  serious  and  severely  moral 
for  their  tastes.  They  preferred  the  theatre  to  the 
temple,  they  liked  amusement  best,  and  found  the 
daily  attendance  at  worship  and  the  monotonous 
ceremonies  and  sacrifices  very  dull.  A  measurably 
tolerant  Christian  Emperor  would  doubtless  have 
suited  them  better  than  this  enthusiastically  pious 
heathen.  Blinded  as  Julian  was  by  his  ideal  views, 
he  soon  could  not  escape  the  knowledge  that  things 
were  not  going  well.  If  Heathenism  was  to  revive, 
it  must  receive  new  life  within.  The  restoration 
must  be  also  a  reformation.  Strangely  enough 
Julian  felt  compelled  to  borrow  from  Christianity 
the  ways  and  means  for  such  a  reformation.  The 
heathen  priests,  like  the  Christian,  were  to  instruct 
the  people,  and  exhort  them  to  holy  living.  The 
heathen,  like  the  Christians,  were  to  care  for  the 
poor.  .  .  .  While  new  strength  was  thus  to  be  in- 
fused into  Heathenism,  other  measures  were 
adopted  to  weaken  Christianity  An  imperial  edict, 
June  17,  362,  forbade  the  Christians  to  act  as 
teachers  of  the  national  literature,  the  ancient  clas- 
sics. It  was,  the  Emperor  explained,  a  contradic- 
tion for  Christians  to  expound  Homer,  Thucydides, 
or  Demosthenes,  when  they  regarded  them  as  god- 
less men  and  aliens.  He  would  not  compel  them 
to  change  their  convictions,  but  also  he  could  not 
permit  the  ancient  writers  to  be  expounded  by  those 
who  took  them  to  task  for  impiety.  .  .  .  This,  of 
course,  was  not  a  persecution,  if  the  use  of  force 
alone  makes  a  persecution,  yet  it  was  a  persecution, 
and  in  a  sense  a  worse  one  than  any  which  went 
before.  Julian  tried  to  deprive  the  Christians  of 
that  which  should  be  common  to  all  men, — educa- 
tion  Nevertheless  he  had  to  confess  to  him- 
self that  the  restoration  of  Heathenism  was  mak- 
king  no  progress  worth  speaking  of.  .  .  .  He  spent 
his  whole  strength,  he  sacrificed  himself,  he  lived 
only  for  the  Empire  over  which  Providence  had 
made  him  lord,  and  yet  found  himself  alone  in  his 
endeavor.  Even  his  heathen  friends,  the  philoso- 
phers and  rhetoricians,  kept  at  a  distance.  .  .  . 
With  such  thoughts  as  these,  Julian  journeyed  to 
Antioch,  in   Syria,  in   order  to  make  preparations 
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there  for  the  great  campaign  he  purposed  to  make 
against  the  Persians.  There  new  disappointments 
awaited  him.  He  found  the  shrines  of  his  gods 
forsaken  and  desolate.  .  .  .  The  temple  of  Apollo 
was  restored  with  the  greatest  splendor.  Julian 
went  there  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  the  god.  He 
expected  to  find  a  multitude  of  worshippers,  but 
no  one  even  brought  oil  for  a  lamp  or  incense  to 
burn  in  honor  of  the  deity.  Only  an  old  man  ap- 
proached to  sacrifice  a  goose.  .  .  .  Shortly  after- 
wards, the  newly  restored  temple  burned  down  in 
the  night.  Now  the  Emperor's  wrath  knew  no 
bounds.  He  ascribed  the  guilt  to  the  Christians; 
and  although  the  temple,  as  is  probable,  caught 
fire  through  the  fault  of  a  heathen  philosopher,  who 
carried  a  dedicatory  lamp  about  in  it  without  due 
precautions,  many  Christians  were  arrested  and 
tortured.  The  Church  had  its  martyrs  once  more; 
and  Julian,  discontented  with  himself  and  the  whole 
world  besides,  advanced  to  new  measures.  The 
cathedral  of  Antioch  was  closed  and  its  property 
confiscated.  Julian  decreed  that  the  Christians, 
whose  God  had  forbidden  them  to  kill,  should  not 
be  intrusted  with  any  office  with  which  judicial 
functions  were  connected.  .  .  .  Julian  himself  be- 
came more  and  more  restless.  He  hurried  from 
temple  to  temple,  brought  sacrifice  after  sacrifice; 
he  knelt  for  hours  before  his  gods  and  covered 
their  statues  with  kisses.  Then  at  night  he  sat 
in  the  silence  at  his  writing-table,  and  gave  vent 
to  his  bitterness  and  disgust  with  every  thing. 
Then  he  wrote  his  works  full  of  brilUant  wit, 
thought  out  and  expressed  with  Greek  refinement, 
but  full  of  bitterest  hatred  especially  against  the 
Galileans  and  their  Carpenter's  Son.  .  .  .  Finally, 
his  immense  preparations  for  the  campaign  against 
the  Persians  were  finished.  Julian  started,  after 
finally  setting  over  the  Antiocheans  a  wretch  as 
governor,  with  the  remark  that  the  man  did  not 
deserve  to  be  a  governor,  but  they  deserved  to  be 
governed  by  such  a  one." — G.  Uhlhorn,  Conflict 
of  Christianity  with  heathenism,  bk.  3,  ch.  3. — 
See  also  Christianity:  337-476. 

Also  in:  G.  H.  Rendall,  Julian  the  emperor. — 
B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  Emperor  Julian  {Essays  and 
studies,  pp.  355-400). — G.  Nazianzen,  Invectives 
against  Julian. — Libanius,  Funeral  oration  upon 
Julian  (tr.  by   C.  W.  King). 

363. — Persian  expedition  of  Julian. — His  death. 
— Jovian  made  emperor  by  retreating  army.  See 
Persia:    226-627. 

363-379.  —  Christianity  reascendant.  —  Secret 
hostility  of  Paganism. — Reign  of  Valentinian 
and  Valens. — Approach  of  the  Huns. — Battle  of 
Adrianople,  378. — Elevation  of  Theodosius  to 
the  throne. — When  Julian's  successor,  Jovian,  "who 
did  not  reign  long  enough  to  lead  back  to  Constan- 
tinople the  army  which  he  had  marched  from  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  made  public  profession  of 
Christianity  [see  Christianity:  337-476 1  he,  at 
the  same  time,  displaced  a  great  number  of  brave 
officers  and  able  functionaries,  whom  Julian  had 
promoted  in  proportion  to  their  zeal  for  paganism. 
From  that  period,  up  to  the  fall  of  the  empire,  a 
hostile  sect,  which  regarded  itself  as  unjustly 
stripped  of  its  ancient  honours,  invoked  the  ven- 
geance of  the  gods  on  the  heads  of  the  government, 
exulted  in  the  public  calamities,  and  probably  has- 
tened them  by  its  intrigues,  though  inextricably  in- 
volved in  the  common  ruin.  The  pagan  faith, 
which  was  not  attached  to  a  body  of  doctrine, 
nor  supported  by  a  corporation  of  priests,  nor 
heightened  by  the  fervour  of  novelty,  scarcely  ever 
displayed  itself  in  open  revolt,  or  dared  the  perils 
of  martyrdom ;  but  pagans  still  occupied  the  fore- 
most rank  in  letters: — the  orators,  the  philosophers 


(or,  as  they  were  otherwise  called,  sophists) ,  the 
historians,  belonged,  almost  without  an  exception, 
to  the  ancient  religion.  It  still  kept  possession  of 
the  most  illustrious  schools,  especially  those  of 
Athens  and  Alexandria;  the  majority  of  the  Ro- 
man senate  were  still  attached  to  it;  and  in  the 
breasts  of  the  common  people,  particularly  the 
rural  population,  it  maintained  its  power  for  sev- 
eral centuries,  branded,  however,  with  the  name  of 
magic.  .  .  .  Less  than  eight  months  after  his  ele- 
vation to  the  throne,  on  the  17th  of  February, 
364,  Jovian  died  in  a  small  town  of  Galatia.  After 
the  expiration  of  ten  days,  the  army  which  he  was 
leading  home  from  Persia,  at  a  solemn  assembly 
held  at  Nice,  in  Bithynia,  chose  as  his  successor 
the  son  of  a  captain  from  a  little  village  of  Pan- 
nonia,  the  count  Valentinian,  whom  his  valour  and 
bodily  prowess  had  raised  to  one  of  the  highest 
posts  of  the  army.  .  .  .  Spite  of  his  savage  rude- 
ness, and  the  furious  violence  of  his  temper,  the 
Roman  empire  found  in  him  an  able  chief  at  the 
moment  of  its  greatest  need.  Unhappily,  the  extent 
of  the  empire  required,  at  least  two  rulers.  The 
army  felt  this,  and  demanded  a  second.  .  .  .  Valen- 
tinian .  .  .  chose  his  brother.  Valens,  with  whom 
he  shared  his  power,  had  the  weak,  timid,  and  cruel 
character  which  ordinarily  distinguishes  cowards. 
Valentinian,  born  in  the  West,  .  .  .  reserved  the 
government  of  it  to  himself.  He  ceded  to  his 
brother  a  part  of  Illyricum  on  the  Danube,  and  the 
whole  of  the  East.  He  established  universal  tolera- ' 
tion  by  law,  and  took  no  part  in  the  sectarian 
controversies  which  divided  Christendom.  Valens 
adopted  the  Arian  faith,  and  persecuted  the  ortho- 
dox party.  The  finances  of  the  empire  demanded 
a  reform,  which  neither  of  the  emperors  was  in  a 
condition  to  undertake.  They  wanted  money,  and 
they  were  ignorant  where  to  seek  the  long  exhausted 
sources  of  public  wealth.  .  .  .  Vast  provinces  in  the 
interior  were  deserted,  enlistments  daily  became 
more  scanty  and  difficult ;  the  magistrates  of  the 
'curije'  or  municipalities,  who  were  responsible  both 
for  the  contributions  and  the  levies  of  their  respec- 
tive towns,  sought  by  a  thousand  subterfuges  to 
escape  the  perilous  honour  of  the  magistrature. 
[See  Curia,  Municipal.]  .  .  .  During  the  twelve 
years  that  Valentinian  reigned  over  the  West 
(364-376),  he  redeemed  his  cruelties  by  several 
brilliant  victories.  [See  Alemanni:  365-367.]  .  .  . 
Valentinian  had  undertaken  the  defence  of  Gaul 
in  person,  and  generally  resided  at  Treves,  then  the 
capital  of  that  vast  prefecture;  but  at  the  time  he 
was  thus  occupied,  invasions  not  less  formidable 
had  devastated  the  other  provinces  of  the  West. 
[See  Britain:  367-370.]  ....  At  this  period  Valens 
reigned  over  the  Greeks,  whose  language  he  did 
not  understand  (364-378).  His  eastern  frontier 
was  menaced  by  the  Persians,  his  northern  by  the 
Goths.  .  .  .  Armenia  and  Iberia  became  subject 
to  Persia ;  but  as  the  people  of  both  these  coun- 
tries were  Christian,  they  remained  faithful  to 
the  interests  of  Rome,  though  conquered  by  her 
enemy.  .  .  .  The  dominion  of  the  Goths  extended 
along  the  shores  of  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea 
and  thirty  years  had  elapsed  since  they  had  made 
any  incursion  into  the  Roman  territory.  But  dur- 
ing that  period  they  had  gone  on  increasing  in 
greatness  and  in  power.  .  .  .  Spite  of  the  formid- 
able neighbourhood  of  the  Goths  and  the  Persians 
— spite  of  the  cowardice  and  the  incapacity  of  Val- 
ens— the  East  had  remained  at  peace,  protected  by 
the  mere  name  of  Valentinian,  whose  military 
talents,  promptitude,  and  severity  were  known  to 
all  the  barbarian  tribes.  But  the  career  of  this  re- 
markable man,  so  dreaded  by  his  enemies  and  by 
his  subjects,  had  now  reached  its  term."     He  died 
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in  a  fit  of  rage,  from  the  bursting  of  a  blood-ves- 
sel in  his  chest,  November  17,  ,^5. — J.  C.  L.  de 
Sismondi,  Fall  of  the  Rvtnan  rmpirc,  v.  i,  cit.  5. — 
"In  the  second  year  of  the  rei.,'n  of  Valentinian  and 
Valens  Ijosl,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  day  of 
July,  the  greater  part  of  the  Romavi  world  was 
shaken  by  a  violent  and  destructive  earthquake. 
The  impression  was  communicated  to  the  waters; 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  were  left  dry  by 
the  sudden  retreat  of  the  sea.  .  .  .  But  the  tide 
soon  returned  with  the  weight  of  an  immense  and 
irresistible  deluge,  which  was  severely  felt  on  the 
coasts  of  Sicily,  of  Dalmatia,  of  Greece  and  of 
Egypt.  .  .  .  The  city  of  Alexandria  annually  com- 
memorated the  fatal  day  on  which  50,000  persons 
had  lost  their  lives  in  the  inundation." — E.  Gibbon, 
History  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, ch.  26. — Valentinian's  "tw'o  sons, — Gratian,  who 
was  scarcely  come  to  manhood,  and  Valentinian, 
still  a  child, — shared  the  West  between  them.  .  .  . 
Never,  however,  was  the  empire  in  greater  need  of 
an  able  and  vigorous  head.  The  entire  nation  of  the 
Huns,  abandoning  to  the  Sienpi  its  ancient  pastures 
bordering  on  China,  had  traversed  the  whole  north 
of  Asia  by  a  march  of  1,300  leagues."  The  Goths, 
overwhelmed  and  flying  before  them,  begged  per- 
mission to  cross  the  Danube  and  take  refuge  in 
Mcesia  and  Thrace.  Thev  were  permitted  to  do  so; 
but  such  extortions  and  outrages  were  practiced 
on  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  were  exas- 
perated to  a  passionate  hatred.  This  bore  fruit  in 
a  general  rising  in  377.  Two  years  of  war  ensued, 
marked  by  two  great  battles,  that  of  Ad  Salices, 
or  The  Willows,  which  neither  side  could  fully 
claim,  and  that  of  Adrianople,  August  g,  378,  in 
which  Valens  perished,  and  more  than  60,000  of 
his  soldiers  fell.  (See  Goths:  376;  378;  Barb.'\rian 
invasions:  4th  century.)  "The  forces  of  the  East 
were  nearly  annihilated  at  the  terrible  battle  of  Ad- 
rianople. .  .  .  The  Goths  .  .  .  advanced,  ravaging 
all  around  them,  to  the  foot  of  the  walls  of  Constan- 
tinople; and,  after  some  unimportant  skirmishes, 
returned  westward  through  Macedonia,  Epirus,  and 
Dalmatia.  From  the  Danube  to  the  Adriatic,  their 
passage  was  marked  by  conflagration  and  blood." — 
J.C.L.  de  Sismondi,  Fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  v. 
I,  ch.  S- — "The  battle  of  Adrianople  was  the  most 
crushing  defeat  suffered  by  a  Roman  army  since 
Cannae — a  slaughter  to  which  it  is  most  aptly  com- 
pared by  Ammianus  Marcellinus.  The  Emperor 
Valens,  all  his  chief  officers,  and  forty  thousand  men 
were  left  upon  the  field;  indeed  the  army  of  the 
East  was  almost  annihilated,  and  was  never  again 
its  old  self.  The  military  importance  of  Adrian- 
ople was  unmistakable;  it  was  a  victory  of  cavalry 
over  infantry.  The  Imperial  army  had  developed 
its  attack  on  the  great  laager  in  which  the  Goths 
lay  encamped,  arrayed  in  the  time-honoured  for- 
mation of  Roman  hosts — with  the  legions  and 
cohorts  in  the  centre,  and  the  squadrons  on  the 
wings.  The  fight  was  raging  hotly  all  along  the 
barricade  of  wagons,  when  suddenly  a  great  body 
of  horsemen  charged  in  upon  the  Roman  left. 
It  was  the  main  strength  of  the  Gothic  cavalry, 
which  had  been  foraging  at  a  distance;  receiving 
news  of  the  fight,  it  had  ridden  straight  for  the 
battlefield,  and  fell  upon  the  exposed  flank  of 
the  Imperial  host,  'like  a  thunderbolt  which  strikes 
on  a  mountain  top,  and  dashes  away  all  that  stands 
in  its  path.'  There  was  a  considerable  number  of 
squadrons  guarding  the  Roman  flank ;  but  they 
were  caught  unawares;  some  were  ridden  down  and 
trampled  under  foot,  the  rest  fled  disgracefully. 
Then  the  Gothic  horsemen  swept  down  on  the  in- 
fantry of  the  left  wing,  rolled  it  up,  and  drove  it 
in   upon   the   centre   and   reserve.     So   tremendous 


was  their  impact,  that  the  legions  and  cohorts 
were  jjushed  together  in  helpless  confusion.  Every 
attemi)t  to  stand  firm  failed,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
left,  centre,  and  reserve  were  one  undistinguishable 
mass.  Imperial  guards,  light  troops,  lancers,  auxil- 
iaries and  legions  of  the  line  were  wedged  together 
in  a  press  that  grew  closer  every  moment,  for  the 
Gothic  infantry  burst  out  from  its  line  of  wag- 
gons, and  attacked  from  the  front,  the  moment 
that  it  saw  the  Romans  dashed  into  confusion  by 
the  attack  from  the  flank.  The  cavalry  on 
Valens'  right  wing  saw  that  the  day  was  lost,  and 
rode  off  without  another  effort,  followed  in  disorder 
by  such  of  the  infantry  corps  on  that  side  of  the 
field  as  were  not  too  heavily  engaged  to  be  able 
to  retire.  Then  the  abandoned  foot-soldiery  of  the 
main  body  realised  the  horror  of  their  position; 
beset  in  llank  and  rear  by  the  horsemen,  and  in 
front  by  the  mass  which  had  sallied  forth  from  the 
Gothic  laager,  they  were  equally  unable  to  deploy 
or  fly,  and  had  to  stand  to  be  cut  down.  It  was 
a  sight  such  as  had  been  seen  once  before  at 
Cannae,  and  was  to  be  seen  once  again  on  a 
smaller  scale,  at  Roosbeke.  Men  could  not  raise 
their  arms  to  strike  a  blow,  so  closely  were  they 
packed;  spears  snapped  right  and  left,  their 
bearers  being  unable  to  lift  them  to  a  vertical  po- 
sition ;  many  soldiers  were  stifled  in  the  press. 
Into  this  quivering  mass  the  Goths  rode,  plying 
lance  and  sword  against  the  helpless  enemy.  It 
was  not  till  two-thirds  of  the  Roman  army  had 
fallen,  that  the  thinning  of  the  ranks  and  the  ap- 
proach of  night  enabled  a  few  thousand  men  to 
break  out,  and  follow  the  fugitives  of  the  right 
wing  in  their  flight'  southward.  Such  was  the 
battle  of  Adrianople,  the  first  great  victory  won 
by  that  heavy  cavalry  which  had  now  shown  its 
ability  to  supplant  the  heavy  infantry  of  Rome  as 
the  ruling  power  of  war.  During  their  sojourn 
on  the  steppes  of  South  Russia,  the  Goths,  first  of 
all  Teutonic  races,  had  come  to  place  their  main 
reliance,  on  their  horsemen.  Dwelling  in  the 
Ukraine,  they  had  felt  the  influence  of  that  land, 
ever  the  nurse  of  cavalry  from  the  day  of  the 
Scythian  to  that  of  the  Tartar  and  Cossack.  They 
had  come  to  consider  it  more  honourable  to  fight 
on  horse  than  on  foot,  and  every  chief  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  squadron  of  sworn  companions. 
Driven  against  their  will  into  conflict  with  the  em- 
pire, whose  protection  they  had  originally  sought  as 
a  shelter  against  the  oncoming  Huns,  they  found 
themselves  face  to  face  with  the  army  that  had 
so  long  held  the  barbarian  world  in  check.  The 
first  fighting  about  Marcianopolis  and  Ad  Salices 
in  377  was  bloody,  but  inconclusive.  Then,  when 
Valens  had  gathered  all  the  forces  of  the  East  for 
a  decisive  battle,  the  day  of  judgment  arrived. 
The  shock  came,  and,  probably  to  his  own  surprise, 
the  Goth  found  that  his  stout  lance  and  his  good 
steed  would  carry  him  through  the  serried  ranks 
of  the  Imperial  infantry.  He  had  become  the 
arbiter  of  war,  the  lineal  ancestor  of  all  the  knights 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  inaugurator  of  that  ascen- 
dancy of  the  horsemen  which  was  to  endure  for 
a  thousand  years.  .  .  .  The  day  of  infantry  indeed 
was  now  gone  by  in  Southern  Europe ;  they  con- 
tinued to  exist,  not  as  the  core  and  strength  of 
the  army,  but  as  a  subsidiary  force — used  as  li.ght 
troops  in  the  day  of  battle,  or  to  garrison  fortresses, 
or  to  penetrate  woods  or  mountains  where  the 
horseman  could  not  pierce  his  way.  Roman  and 
barbarian  alike  threw  their  vigour  into  the  organi- 
sation of  their  cavalry." — C.  Oman,  History  of  the 
art  of  war,  pp.  13-14,  21. — "No  general  in  the  East 
attempted  to  take  advantage  of  the  anarchy  in 
favour  of  his  own  ambition ;  no  army  offered  the 
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purple  to  its  chief;  all  dreaded  the  responsibility 
of  command  at  so  tremendous  a  crisis.  All  eyes 
were  turned  on  the  court  of  Treves,  the  only  point 
whence  help  was  hoped  for.  But  Gratian,  eldest 
son  of  Valentinian,  and  emperor  of  the  West,  was 
only  19.  He  .  .  .  marched  upon  Illyricum  with  his 
army,  when  he  learned  the  event  of  the  battle  of 
Adrianople,  and  the  death  of  Valens,  who  had  been 
so  eager  to  secure  the  undivided  honours  of  victory, 
that  he  would  not  wait  for  his  arrival.  Incapable 
of  confronting  such  a  tempest,  he  retreated  to 
Sirmium.  The  news  of  an  invasion  of  the  Allemans 
into  Gaul  recalled  him  to  the  defence  of  his  own 
territory.  Danger  started  up  on  every  hand  at 
once.  The  empire  stood  in  need  of  a  new  chief, 
and  one  of  approved  valour.  Gratian  had  the  sin- 
gular generosity  to  choose  from  among  his  enemies, 
and  from  a  sense  of  merit  alone.  Theodosius,  the 
Spaniard,  his  father's  general,  who  had  succes- 
sively vanquished  the  Scots  and  afterwards  the 
Moors,  and  who  had  been  unjustly  condemned  to 
the  scaffold  at  the  beginning  of  Gratian's  reign,  had 
left  a  son  33  years  of  age,  who  bore  his  name. 
The  younger  Theodosius  had  distinguished  himself 
in  the  command  he  held  in  Moesia,  but  was  living 
in  retirement  and  disgrace  on  his  estates  in  Spain, 
when,  with  the  confidence  of  a  noble  mind,  Gratian 
chose  him  out,  presented  him  to  the  army  on 
the  19th  of  January,  379,  and  declared  him  his 
colleague,  and  emperor  of  the  East." — J.  C.  L.  de 
Sismondi,  Fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  v.  i,  ch.  5. 

Also  in:  T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  invaders, 
introduction,  bk.  i,  ch.  1. 

374-375, — War   with   Quadi.     See  Quadi:    374- 

375- 

378. — Gratian's  overthrow  of  the  Alemanni  in 
Gaul.     See  Alemanni:   378. 

379-395. — Theodosius  and  the  Goths. — His 
Trinitarian  Edict. — Revolt  of  Maximus. — Death 
of  Gratian. — Overthrow  of  Maximus  by  Theo- 
dosius.— Usurpation  of  Eugenius,  and  his  fall. 
— Death  of  Theodosius. — "The  first  duty  that 
Theodosius  had  to  undertake  was  to  restore  the 
self-confidence  and  trust  in  victory  of  the  Roman 
army,  terribly  shaken  as  these  qualities  had  been 
by  the  disastrous  rout  of  Hadrianople.  This  he 
accomplished  by  waging  a  successful  guerilla  war 
with  the  Gothic  marauders.  Valens  had  played 
into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians  by  risking  every- 
thing on  one  great  pitched  battle.  Theodosius 
adopted  the  very  opposite  policy.  He  outman- 
oeuvred the  isolated  and  straggling  bands  of  the 
Goths,  defeated  them  in  one  skirmish  after  another 
that  did  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  battle,  and  thus 
restored  the  courage  and  confidence  of  the  Im- 
perial troops.  By  the  end  of  379  he  seems  to 
have  succeeded  in  clearing  the  territory  south  of 
the  Balkan  range  of  the  harassing  swarms  of  the 
barbarians.  In  February,  380,  he  fell  sick  at  Thes- 
salonica  (which  was  his  chief  basis  of  operations 
throughout  this  period),  and  this  sickness,  from 
which  he  did  not  fully  recover  for  some  months, 
was  productive  of  two  important  results,  (i)  his 
baptism  as  a  Trinitarian  Christian,  (2)  a  renewal 
of  the  war  against  fresh  swarms  of  barbarians, 
(i)  Theodosius  appears  up  to  this  point  of  his 
career  not  to  have  definitively  ranged  himself  on 
either  side  of  the  great  Arian  controversy,  though 
he  had  a  hereditary  inclination  towards  the  Creed 
of  Nicaea.  Like  his  father,  however,  he  had  post- 
poned baptism  in  accordance  with  the  prevalent 
usage  of  his  day:  but  now  upon  a  bed  of  sickness 
which  seemed  likely  to  be  one  of  death,  he  delayed 
no  longer,  but  received  the  rite  at  the  hands  of 
Ascholius,  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Thessalonica. 
Before  he  was  able  to  resume  his  post  at  the  head 


of  the  legions,  he  published  his  celebrated  Edict: 
'To  the  people  of  Constantinople. — We  desire  that 
all  the  nations  who  are  governed  by  the  rule  of 
our  Clemency  shall  practise  that  religion  which 
the  Apostle  Peter  himself  dehvered  to  the  Romans, 
and  which  it  is  manifest  that  the  pontiff  Damasus, 
and  Peter,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  a  man  of  Apos- 
tolic sanctity,  now  follow:  that  according  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Apostles  and  the  teaching  of  the 
Evangelists  they  believe  in  the  one  Godhead  of 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  in  equal  Majesty, 
and  in  the  holy  Trinity.  We  order  all  who  follow 
this  law  to  assume  the  name  of  Catholic  Christians, 
decreeing  that  all  others,  being  mad  and  foolish 
persons,  shall  bear  the  infamy  of  their  heretical 
dogmas,  and  that  their  Conventicles  shall  not  re- 
ceive the  name  of  Churches:  to  be  punished  first 
by  Divine  vengeance,  and  afterwards  by  that  exer- 
tion of  our  power  to  chastise  which  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  decree  of  heaven.'  Thus  then  at 
length  the  Caesar  of  the  East  was  ranged  on  the 
side  of  Trinitarian  orthodoxy.  Constantine  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign,  Constantius,  Valens,  had  all 
been  Arians  or  semi-Arians,  some  of  them  bitter  in 
their  heterodoxy.  Julian  had  been  a  worshipper 
of  the  gods  of  Olympus.  Thus  for  nearly  two  gen- 
erations the  influence  of  the  Court  of  Constanti- 
nople had  been  thrown  into  the  scale  against  the 
teaching  of  Athanasius,  which  was  generally  ac- 
cepted throughout  the  Western  realm.  Now  by 
the  accession  of  Theodosius  to  the  Trinitarian  side, 
religious  unit  was  restored  to  the  Empire:  but  at 
the  same  time  a  chasm,  an  impassable  chasm,  was 
opened  between  the  Empire  itself  and  its  new  Teu- 
tonic guests,  nearly  all  of  whom  held  fast  to  the 
Arian  teaching  of  their  great  Apostle  Ulfilas.  (2) 
The  other  consequence  of  the  sickness  of  Theo- 
dosius was,  as  I  have  said,  a  fresh  incursion  of  bar- 
barian hordes,  swarming  across  the  Danube  and 
climbing  all  the  high  passes  of  the  Balkans.  The 
work  of  clearing  the  country  of  these  marauders 
had  to  be  all  done  over  again.  ...  At  length,  in 
the  closing  months  of  380,  the  provinces  south  of 
the  Balkans  (Macedonia  and  Thrace)  were  once 
more  cleared  of  their  barbarian  intruders.  Peace, 
in  which  Gratian  concurred,  was  concluded  with 
the  Goths  who  still  doubtless  abounded  in  Moesia. 
[See  Goths:  379-382.]  .  .  .  The  insurrection  at 
Antioch  [387]  displayed  the  character  of  Theo- 
dosius in  a  favourable  light,  as  a  strong  but  merci- 
ful and  magnanimous  ruler  of  men.  Very  different 
was  the  effect  on  his  fame  of  the  insurrection  which 
broke  out  three  years  later  (390)  in  the  Macedon- 
ian city  of  Thessalonica.  [See  Thessalonica: 
390.]  ...  In  the  year  383  a  military  revolt  broke 
out  in  Britain  against  the  young  Emperor  Gratian. 
.  .  .  The  army  revolted  and  proclaimed  Magnus 
Clemens  Maximus,  Emperor.  He  was,  like  Theo- 
dosius, a  native  of  Spain,  and  though  harsh  and 
perhaps  rapacious,  a  man  of  ability  and  experience, 
not  unworthy  of  the  purple  if  he  had  come  to  it 
by  lawful  means.  Gratian  on  his  side  had  evi- 
dently given  some  real  cause  for  dissatisfaction  to 
his  subjects.  .  .  .  Hence  it  was  that  when  Maximus 
with  the  army  of  Britain  landed  in  Gaul,  he  shook 
down  the  fabric  of  his  power  without  difticulty. 
Gratian,  finding  himself  de.^^erted  by  his  troops, 
escaped  from  the  battle-field,  but  was  overtaken 
and  killed  at  Lyons.  Vox  more  than  four  years, 
Maximus,  satisfied  with  ruling  over  the  three  great 
Western  provinces  which  had  fallen  to  the  share  of 
Gratian,  maintained  at  any  rate  the  appearance  of 
harmony  with  his  two  colleagues.  ...  At  length, 
in  the  autumn  of  387,  Maximus  deemed  that  the 
time  had  come  for  grasping  the  whole  Empire  of 
the  West.     Lulling  to  sleep  the  suspicions  of  Val- 
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cntinian  and  his  mother  by  embassies  and  protesta- 
tions ot  Iriendship,  he  crossed  the  Alps  with  an 
army  and  marched  towards  Aquileia,  where  the 
young  Emperor  was  then  dwelling  in  order  to  be 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  dominions  of  his  friendly 
colleague  and  protector.  Valentinian  did  not  await 
the  approach  of  his  rival,  but  going  down  to  the 
port  of  Grado,  took  ship  and  sailed  for  Thessa- 
lonica,  his  mother  and  sisters  accompanying  him. 
The  Emperor  and  the  Senate  of  Constantinople 
met  the  Imperial  fugitives  at  Thessalonica,  and 
discussed  the  present  position  of  affairs.  .  .  .  What 
the  entreaties  of  the  mother  might  have  failed  to 
effect,  the  tears  of  the  daughter  IGalla]  accom- 
plished. Theodosius,  whose  wife  Flaccilla  had  died 
two  years  before  (385),  took  Galla  for  his  second 
wife,  and  vowed  to  avenge  her  wrongs  and  replace 
her  brother  on  the  throne.  He  was  some  time 
in  preparing  for  the  campaign,  but,  when  it  was 
opened,  he  conducted  it  with  vigour  and  decision. 
His  troops  pressed  up  the  Save  valley,  defeated 
those  of  Maximus  in  two  engagements,  entered  Ae- 
mona  (Laybach)  in  triumph,  and  soon  stood  be- 
fore the  walls  of  Aquileia  [July,  388],  behind 
which  Maximus  was  sheltering  himself.  ...  A  mu- 
tiny among  the  troops  of  Maximus  did  away  with 
the  necessity  for  a  siege,"  and  the  usurper,  be- 
trayed and  delivered  to  Theodosius,  was  speedily 
put  to  death.  Theodosius  "handed  over  to  Valen- 
tinian n  the  whole  of  the  Western  Empire,  both 
his  own  especial  share  and  that  which  had  formerly 
been  held  by  his  brother  Gratian.  The  young  Em- 
peror was  now  17  years  of  age;  his  mother,  Justina, 
had  died  apparently  on  the  eve  of  Theodosius'  vic- 
tory, and  he  governed,  or  tried  to  govern  alone." 
But  one  of  his  Prankish  generals,  named  Arbogast, 
gathered  all  the  power  of  the  government  into  his 
hands,  reduced  Valentinian  to  helpless  insignificance, 
and  finally,  in  May,  392,  caused  him  to  be  strangled. 
"The  Prankish  general,  who  durst  not  shock  the 
prejudices  of  the  Roman  world  by  himself  assum- 
ing the  purple,  hung  that  dishonoured  robe  upon 
the  shoulders  of  a  rhetorician,  a  confidant,  and 
almost  a  dependent  of  his  own,  named  Eugenius. 
This  man,  like  most  of  the  scholars  and  rhetori- 
cians of  the  day,  had  not  abjured  the  old  faith  of 
Hellas.  As  Arbogast  also  was  a  heathen,  though 
worshipping  Teutonic  rather  than  Olympian  gods, 
this  last  revolution  looked  like  a  recurrence  to  the 
days  of  Julian,  and  threatened  the  hardly-won 
supremacy  of  Christianity."  Again  Theodosius  was 
summoned  to  the  rescue  of  the  West,  and,  after  two 
years  of  careful  preparation,  marched  against  Eu- 
genius by  the  same  route  that  he  had  taken  before. 
The  two  armies  met  at  a  place  "half-way  between 
Aemona  and  Aquileia,  where  the  JuHan  Alps  are 
crossed,  and  where  a  little  stream  called  the 
Frigidus  (now  the  Wipbach)  burst  suddenly  from 
a  limestone  hill."  The  battle  was  won  by  Theo- 
dosius after  a  terrible  struggle,  lasting  two  days 
(September  5-6,  394).  Eugenius  was  taken  prisoner 
and  put  to  death;  Arbogast  fell  by  his  own  hand. 
"Theodosius,  who  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life, 
had  now  indeed  'the  rule  of  the  world,'  without 
a  rival  or  a  colleague  except  his  own  boyish  sons. 
.  .  .  Had  his  life  been  prolonged,  as  it  well  might 
have  been  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  longer,  many 
things  might  have  gone  differently  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  But,  little  more  than  four  months 
after  the  victory  of  the  Prigidus,  Theodosius  died 
[January  17,  395!  of  dropsy,  at  Milan." — T.  Hodg- 
kin,  Dynasty  of  Theodosius,  ch.  4. 

Also  in:  P.  W.  Parrar,  Lives  of  the  fathers: 
Ambrose  and  Theodosius,  v.  2,  ch.  15. — R-  Thornton, 
St.  Ambrose,  ch.  6-14. 

388. — Formal  establishment  of  Christianity. — 


Until  the  year  384,  "paganism  was  still  the  consti- 
tutional religion  of  the  [Roman]  senate.  The  hall 
or  temple  in  which  they  assembled  was  adorned  by 
the  statue  and  altar  of  Victory.  .  .  .  The  senators 
were  sworn  on  the  altar  of  the  goddess  to  .observe 
the  laws  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  empire;  and  a 
solemn  offering  of  wine  and  incense  was  the  ordi- 
dinary  prelude  of  their  public  deliberations.  The 
removal  of  this  ancient  monument  was  the  only  in- 
jury which  Constantius  had  offered  to  the  super- 
stition of  the  Romans.  The  altar  of  Victory  was 
again  restored  by  Julian,  tolerated  by  Valentinian, 
and  once  more  banished  from  the  senate  by  the 
zeal  of  Gratian.  But  the  emperor  yet  spared  the 
statues  of  the  gods  which  were  exposed  to  the 
public  veneration:  four  hundred  and  twenty-four 
temples  or  chapels  still  remained  to  satisfy  the 
devotion  of  the  people,  and  in  every  quarter  of 
Rome  the  delicacy  of  the  Christians  was  offended 
by  the  fumes  of  idolatrous  sacrifice.  But  the 
Christians  formed  the  least  numerous  party  in 
the  senate  of  Rome."  The  senate  addressed  sev- 
eral petitions  to  Gratian,  to  the  young  Valentinian, 
and  to  Theodosius  for  the  restoration  of  the  altar 
of  Victory.  They  were  supported  by  the  eloquence 
of  the  orator  Symmachus,  and  opposed  by  the 
energy  of  Ambrose,  the  powerful  Archbishop  of 
Milan.  The  question  is  said  to  have  been,  in  the 
end,  submitted  to  the  senate,  itself,  by  the  Em- 
peror Theodosius  (388) — he  being  present  in  per- 
son— "Whether  the  worship  of  Jupiter  or  that  of 
Christ  should  be  the  religion  of  the  Romans?  The 
liberty  of  suffrages,  which  he  affected  to  allow,  was 
destroyed  by  the  hopes  and  fears  that  his  presence 
inspired.  ...  On  a  regular  division  of  the  senate, 
Jupiter  was  condemned  and  degraded  by  the  sense 
of  a  very  large  majority." — E.  Gibbon,  History  of 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  ch.  28. 

391-395. — Suppression  of  paganism. — "The  re- 
ligious liberty  of  the  Pagans,  though  considerably 
abridged  by  Gratian,  was  yet  greater  than  had 
been  allowed  by  the  laws  of  Constantine  and  his 
immediate  successors.  The  priests  and  vestals  were 
deprived  of  their  immunities;  the  revenues  of  the 
temples  were  confiscated  for  the  service  of  the 
State;  but  the  heathen  rites  of  their  forefathers 
were  still  allowed  to  those  who  were  conscientiously 
attached  to  them,  provided  they  abstained  from 
nocturnal  sacrifices  and  magical  incantations.  But 
when  Theodosius,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign, 
prohibited  the  immolation  of  victims,  their  super- 
stition was  attacked  in  its  most  vital  part,  and,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  success  of  his  meas- 
ures against  heresy,  and  his  triumph  over  Maximus, 
emboldened  him  to  proceed  to  steps  of  a  still  more 
decisive  kind,  and  to  attempt  the  entire  subversion 
of  the  already  tottering  fabric  of  paganism.  A 
commission  was  issued  to  the  praefect  of  the  East, 
directing  him  to  close  all  heathen  temples  within  his 
jurisdiction;  and  while  the  imperial  officers  were 
engaged  in  this  task,  assisted  by  the  clergy,  and 
especially  by  the  monks,  with  a  vigour  not  always 
strictly  legal,  Theodosius  gradually  increased  the 
rigour  of  his  legislative  prohibitions.  A  law  was 
passed  in  the  year  391,  declaring  that  to  enter  a 
heathen  temple,  with  a  rehgious  purpose,  was  an 
offence  liable  to  a  fine  of  fifteen  pounds  of  gold; 
and  in  the  following  year,  not  only  all  public,  but 
even  all  private  and  domestic,  exercise  of  heathen 
rites  was  interdicted  under  the  severest  penalties. 
In  some  few  instances,  the  intemperate  and  tumul- 
tuous proceedings  of  the  monks  in  destroying  the 
temples,  excited  the  opposition  of  the  fanatical 
heathen  peasantry,  and  at  Alexandria  a  serious 
commotion,  fatal  to  many  Christians,  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  injudicious  measures  of  the  patriarch 
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Theophilus.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  pagans 
showed  little  disposition  to  incur  the  rigorous 
penalties  of  the  laws,  still  less  to  become  martyrs 
for  a  religion  so  little  calculated  to  inspire  real  faith 
or  fortitude.  Some  show  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
paganism  was  made  at  Rome,  where  the  votaries  of 
the  ancient  superstition  still  had  a  strong  party, 
both  among  the  senate  and  populace.  But  the  elo- 
quent exertions  of  Symmachus,  the  champion  of 
heathenism,  were  easily  baffled  by  Ambrose,  who 
encountered  him  with  equal  ability,  better  argu- 
ment, and  a  confident  reUance  on  the  support  of 
his  sovereign ;  and  not  long  after,  a  more  important 
victory  was  gained,  in  an  enactment  by  the  senate, 
carried,  through  the  influence  of  Theodosius,  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  that  Christianity  should 
for  the  future  be  the  sole  religion  of  the  Roman 
State.  This  decisive  measure  sealed  the  ruin  of  pa- 
ganism in  Rome  and  its  dependencies.  The  sen- 
ators and  nobles  hastened  to  conform,  nominally 
at  least,  to  the  dominant  religion;  the  inferior 
citizens  followed  their  example,  and  St.  Jerome  was 
in  a  little  while  able  to  boast  that  every  heathen 
altar  in  Rome  was  forsaken,  and  every  temple  had 
become  a  place  of  desolation." — J.  B.  S.  Carwithen 
and  A.  Lyall,  History  of  the  Christian  church,  pp. 

63-65. 

Also  in:  P.  Schaff,  History  of  the  Christian- 
church,  period  3,  v.  2,  ch.  i,  sect.  7. — E.  Gibbon, 
History  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, ch.  28. 

394-395. — Final  division  of  the  empire  between 
the  sons  of  Theodosius. — Arcadius  in  the  East, 
Honorius  in  the  West. — Ministries  of  Rufinus 
and  Stilicho. — Advent  of  Alaric  the  Visigoth. — 
"The  division  of  the  Empire  between  East  and 
West  on  the  accession  of  the  sons  of  Theodosius 
[395],  though  it  was  possibly  meant  to  be  less 
complete  than  some  preceding  partitions,  proved 
to  be  the  final  one.  It  is  worth  while  to  indicate 
the  line  of  division,  which  is  sufficiently  accurately 
traced  for  us  in  the  Notitia.  In  Africa  it  was  the 
well-known  frontier  marked  by  'the  Altars  of  the 
Philaeni,'  which  separated  Libya  (or  Cyrenaica) 
on  the  East  from  Africa  Tripolitana  on  the  West. 
Modern  geographers  draw  exactly  the  same  line 
(about  19°  E.  of  Greenwich)  as  the  boundary  of 
Barca  and  Tripoli.  On  the  Northern  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean  the  matter  is  a  Uttle  more  compli- 
cated. Noricum,  Pannonia,  Savia,  and  Dalmatia 
belonged  to  the  West,  and  Dacia — not  the  original 
but  the  later  province  of  Dacia — to  the  East.  This 
gives  us  for  the  frontier  of  the  Western  Empire 
the  Danube  as  far  as  Belgrade,  and  on  the  Adriatic 
the  modern  town  of  Lissa.  The  inland  frontier  is 
traced  by  geographers  some  60  miles  up  the  Save 
from  Belgrade,  then  southwards  by  the  Drina  to 
its  source,  and  so  across  the  mountains  to  Lissa. 
Thus  Sclavonia,  Croatia,  and  Dalmatia  in  the 
Austrian  Empire,  and  Croatia,  most  of  Bosnia, 
Herzegovina,  and  Montenegro  in  the  state  which 
was  lately  called  Turkey  in  Europe,  belonged  to 
the  Western  Empire.  The  later  province  of  Dacia, 
which  fell  to  the  Eastern  share,  included  Scrvia 
(Old  and  New),  the  south-east  corner  of  Bosnia, 
the  north  of  Albania,  and  the  west  of  Bulgaria. 
By  this  partition  the  Prefecture  of  Illyricum,  as 
constituted  by  Diocletian,  was  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts.  .  .  .  What  makes  the  subject 
somewhat  perplexing  to  the  student  is  the  tendency 
to  confuse  Illyricum  the  'province'  and  Illyricum 
the  'prefecture,'  |  the  latter  of  which  embraced, 
in  modern  geographical  terms,  Servia,  Western 
Bulgaria,  Macedon,  Epirus  and  Greece]." — T.  Hodg- 
kin,  Italy  and  her  inwaders,  v.  i,  bk.  i,  ch.  4,  note 
C,  and  ch.  3. — "This  decree  for  a  partition,  pub- 


lished by  Theodosius  shortly  before  his  death,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  generally  expected  and  ap- 
proved. The  incapacity  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius, 
of  whom  the  former  had  only  attained  his  i8th 
and  the  latter  his  nth  year,  had  not  then  been 
discovered.  These  princes  showed  more  and  more 
clearly,  as  time  went  on,  that  they  inherited  no 
share  of  their  father's  abiUties,  their  weakness 
being  such  as  to  render  their  sovereignty  little 
more  than  nominal.  ...  It  was  never  intended 
that  the  two  jurisdictions  should  be  independent 
of  each  other,  but  rather  that  the  Emperors  should 
be  colleagues  and  coadjutors,  the  defenders  of  one 
commonwealth.  ...  At  the  time  of  the  decree, 
beHef  in  the  unity  and  immortality  of  the  'Sancta 
Respublica  Romana'  was  universal.  .  .  .  Enact- 
ments were  invariably  made  in  the  names  of  both 
Emperors;  and,  so  often  as  a  vacancy  of  either 
throne  occurred,  the  title  of  the  Caesar  elect 
remained  incomplete  until  his  elevation  had  been 
approved  and  confirmed  by  the  occupant  of  the 
other.  .  .  .  Theodosius  left  the  Roman  world  in 
peace,  and  provided  with  a  disciplined  army  suf- 
ficient, if  rightly  directed,  for  its  defence;  but  his 
choice  of  the  men  to  whom  he  confided  the  guid- 
ance of  his  sons  was  unfortunate.  Rufinus,  to 
whom  the  guardianship  of  Arcadius  was  entrusted, 
by  birth  a  Gascon,  owed  his  advancement  to  his 
eloquence  as  an  advocate,  and  his  plausible  du- 
plicity had  so  far  imposed  on  the  confiding  nature 
of  Theodosius  as  to  obtain  for  him  the  prefecture 
of  the  East  [see  Byzantine  empire].  Stilicho,  the 
guardian  of  Honorius,  was  by  descent  a  Vandal, 
and  is  styled  by  St.  Jerome  a  semi-barbarian.  .  .  . 
His  military  abihties,  combined  with  a  preposses- 
sing exterior,  induced  Theodosius  to  confer  upon 
him  the  chief  command  of  the  imperial  forces,  and 
the  hands  of  his  niece,  Serena." — R.  H.  Wrightson, 
Sancta  Respublica  Romana,  ch.  1. — "Stilicho  .  .  . 
was  popular  with  the  army,  and  for  the  present  the 
great  bulk  of  the  forces  of  the  Empire  was  at  his 
disposal ;  for  the  regiments  united  to  suppress  Eu- 
genius  had  not  yet  been  sent  back  to  their  various 
stations.  Thus  a  struggle  was  imminent  between 
the  ambitious  minister  who  had  the  ear  of  Ar- 
cadius, and  the  strong  general  who  held  the  com- 
mand and  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  army.  ...  It 
was  the  cherished  project  of  Rufinius  to  unite 
Arcadius  with  his  only  daughter.  .  .  .  But  he  im- 
prudently made  a  journey  to  Antioch,  in  order  to 
execute  vengeance  personally  on  the  count  of  the 
East,  who  had  offended  him ;  and  during  his  ab- 
sence from  Byzantium  an  adversary  stole  a  march 
on  him.  This  adversary  was  the  eunuch  Eutropius, 
the  lord  chamberlain.  .  .  .  Determining  that  the 
future  Empress  should  be  bound  to  himself  and 
not  to  Rufinus,  he  chose  Eudo.xia,  a  girl  of  singular 
beauty,  the  daughter  of  a  distinguished  Frank,  but 
herself  of  Roman  education.  .  .  .  Eutropius  showed 
a  picture  of  the  Frank  maiden  to  the  Emperor,  and 
engaged  his  affections  for  her;  the  nuptials  were 
arranged  by  the  time  Rufinus  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  were  speedily  celebrated  (27th 
April  395)-  This  was  a  blow  to  Rufinus,  but  he 
was  still  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  East.  The 
event  which  at  length  brought  him  into  contact 
with  Stilicho  was  the  rising  of  the  Visigoths,  who 
had  been  settled  by  Theodosius  in  Moesia  and 
Thrace.  .  .  .  Under  the  leadership  of  .\laric  they 
raised  the  ensign  of  revolt,  and  spread  desolation 
in  the  fields  and  homesteads  of  Macedonia,  Moesia, 
and  Thrace,  even  advancing  close  to  the  walls  of 
Constantinople.  [See  Goths:  395. 1  ...  It  was 
impossible  to  take  the  field  against  the  Goths,  be- 
cause there  were  no  forces  available,  as  the  eastern 
armies  were  still   with   Stilicho  in  the  West.     Ar- 
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cadus  therefore  was  oblif^ed  to  summon  Stilicho 
to  send  or  brin^;  them  back  immediately,  to  pro- 
tect his  throne.  This  summons  ^ave  the  general 
the  desired  opportunity  to  interfere  in  the  politics 
of  Constantinople;  and  having,  with  energetic 
celerity,  arranged  matters  on  the  Gallic  frontier,  he 
marched  overland  through  Illyricum,  and  con- 
fronted Alaric  in  Thessaly,  whither  the  Goth  had 
traced  his  devastating  path  from  the  Propontis. 
...  It  seems  that  before  Stilicho  arrived,  Alaric 
had  experienced  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  garrison 
soldiers  in  Thessaly ;  at  all  events  he  shut  himself 
up  in  a  fortified  camp  and  declined  to  engage  with 
the  Roman  general.  In  the  meantime  Rulinus  in- 
duced Arcadius  to  send  a  peremptory  order  to 
Stilicho  to  despatch  the  eastern  troops  to  Constan- 
tinople and  depart  himself  whence  he  had  come; 
the  Emperor  resented,  or  pretended  to  resent,  the 
presence  of  his  cousin  as  an  officious  interference. 
Stilicho  yielded  so  readily  that  his  willingness  seems 
almost  suspicious.  ...  He  consigned  the  eastern 
soldiers  to  the  command  of  a  Gothic  captain, 
Gainas,  and  himself  departed  to  Salona,  allowing 
Alaric  to  proceed  on  his  wasting  way  into  the 
lands  of  Hellas."  When  Gainas  and  his  army 
arrived  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople,  the  Emperor 
came  out  to  meet  them,  with  Rufinus  by  his  side. 
The  troops  suddenly  closed  round  the  latter  and 
murdered  him.  "We  can  hardly  suppose  that  the 
lynching  of  Rufinus  was  the  fatal  inspiration  of  a 
moment,  but  whether  it  was  proposed  or  approved 
of  by  Stilicho,  or  was  a  plan  hatched  among  the 
soldiers  on  their  way  to  Constantinople,  is  un- 
certain."— J.  B.  Bury,  History  of  the  later  Roman 
empire,  v.  i,  bk.  2,  ch.  i. 

396-398. — Com^mission  of  Alaric  under  East- 
ern empire. — Suppression  of  revolt  of  Gildo  in 
Africa. — Commanding  position  of  Stilicho. — 
"For  the  next  five  or  six  years  the  chief  power  over 
the  feeble  soul  of  Arcadius  was  divided  between 
three  persons,  his  fair  Prankish  Empress  Eudoxia, 
Eutropius,  the  haggard  old  eunuch  who  had  placed 
her  on  the  throne,  and  Gainas  the  Goth,  com- 
mander of  the  Eastern  army.  Again,  in  the  year 
396,  did  Stilicho,  now  commanding  only  the  West- 
em  forces,  volunteer  to  deliver  Greece  from  the 
Visigoths.  The  outset  of  the  campaign  was  suc- 
cessful. The  greater  part  of  Peloponnesus  was 
cleared  of  the  invader,  who  was  shut  up  in  the 
rugged  mountain  country  on  the  confines  of  Elis 
and  Arcadia.  The  Roman  army  was  expecting 
soon  to  behold  him  forced  by  famine  to  an  ig- 
nominious surrender,  when  they  discovered  that 
he  had  pierced  the  lines  of  circumvallation  at  an 
unguarded  point,  and  marched  with  all  his  plunder 
northwards  to  Epirus.  What  was  the  cause  of  this 
unlooked-for  issue  of  the  struggle?  .  .  .  The  most 
probable  explanation  ...  is  that  Fabian  caution 
co-operated  with  the  instinct  of  the  Condottiere 
against  pushing  his  foe  too  hard.  There  was  al- 
ways danger  for  Rome  in  driving  Alaric  to  des- 
peration: there  was  danger  privately  for  Stilicho 
if  the  dead  Alaric  should  render  him  no  longer 
indispensable.  Whatever  might  be  the  cause,  by 
the  end  of  396  Alaric  was  back  again  in  his  Illyrian 
eyrie,  and  thenceforward  whatever  threats  might 
be  directed  towards  the  East  the  actual  weight  of 
his  arms  was  felt  only  by  the  West.  Partly,  at 
least,  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  almost 
sublime  cowardice  of  the  ministers  of  Arcadius, 
who  rewarded  his  Grecian  raids  by  clothing  him 
with  the  sacred  character  of  an  officer  of  the  Em- 
pire in  their  portion  of  Illyricum.  [See  Goths: 
395.]  The  precise  title  under  which  he  exercised 
jurisdiction  is  not  stated.  .  .  .  During  an  interval 
of  quiescence,  which  lasted  apparently  about  four 


years,  the  Visigothic  King  was  using  the  forms  of 
Roman  law,  the  machinery  of  Roman  taxation,  the 
almost  unbounded  authority  of  a  Roman  provincial 
governor,  to  prepare  the  weapon  which  was  one 
day  to  pierce  the  heart  of  Rome  herself.  The 
Imperial  City,  during  the  first  portion  of  this  in- 
terval, was  suffering  the  pangs  of  famine.  .  .  . 
Since  the  foundation  of  Constantinople  .  .  .  Egypt 
had  ceased  to  nourish  the  elder  Rome.  .  .  .  Rome 
was  thus  reduced  to  an  almost  exclusive  depend- 
ence on  the  harvests  of  Africa  proper  (that  prov- 
ince of  which  Carthage  was  the  capital),  of  Nu- 
midia,  and  of  Mauretania.  .  .  .  But  thii^  supply 
...  in  the  year  397  was  entirely  stopped  by  the 
orders  of  Gildo,  who  had  made  himself  virtual 
master  of  these  three  provinces."  The  elder  Theo- 
dosius  had  suppressed  in  374  a  revolt  in  Maure- 
tania headed  by  one  Firmus.  "The  son  of  a 
sheep-farmer,  Nabal,  he  [Firmus]  had  left  be- 
hind him  several  brothers,  one  of  whom,  Gildo, 
had  in  the  year  386  gathered  up  again  some  por- 
tion of  his  brother's  broken  power.  We  find  him, 
seven  years  later  (in  393),  holding  the  rank  of 
Count  of  Africa  in  the  Roman  official  hierarchy. 
.  .  .  He  turned  to  his  own  account  the  perennial 
jealousy  existing  between  the  ministers  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Courts,  renounced  his  alle- 
giance to  Rome,  and  preferred  to  transfer  it  to 
Constantinople.  What  brought  matters  to  a  crisis 
was  his  refusal  to  allow  the  grain  crops  of  397  to 
be  conveyed  to  Rome.  .  .  .  The  Roman  Senate 
declared  war  in  the  early  winter  months  of  398 
against  Gildo.  Stilicho,  who^  of  course,  undertook 
the  fitting  out  of  the  expedition,  found  a  suitable 
instrument  for  Rome's  chastisement  in  one  who  had 
had  cruel  wrongs  of  his  own  to  avenge  upon  Gildo. 
This  was  yet  another  son  of  Nabal,  Mascezel." 
Mascezel,  at  the  head  of  nearly  40,000  men,  ac- 
complished the  overthrow  of  his  brother,  who  slew 
himself,  or  was  slain,  when  he  fell  into  Roman 
hands.  "Thus  the  provinces  of  Africa  were  for 
the  time  won  back  again  for  the  Empire  of  the 
West,  and  Rome  had  her  corn  again.  .  .  .  The 
glory  and  power  of  Stilicho  were  now  nearly  at 
their  highest  point.  Shortly  before  the  expedition 
against  Gildo  he  had  given  his  daughter  Maria  in 
marriage  to  Honorius,  and  the  father-in-law  of  the 
Emperor  might  rightly  be  deemed  to  hold  power 
with  a  securer  grasp  than  his  mere  chief  minister." 
— T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  invaders,  v.  i,  bk.  i, 
ch.  4. 

5th  century. — Organization  of  society.  See 
Feudalism:  Definition,  etc. 

400-403. — First  Gothic  invasion  of  Italy  under 
Alaric. — Stilicho's  repulse  of  the  invaders.  See 
Barbarian  invasions:  395-408;  Goths:  400-403. 

400-518.  —  Eastern  empire:  Expulsion  of 
Gothic  soldiery  from  Constantinople. — Conflict 
of  John  Chrysostom  and  Empress  Eudoxia. — 
Reigns  of  Theodosius  II,  Pulcheria,  Marcianus, 
Leo  I,  Zeno,  and  Anastasius. — Persistent  vitality 
of  the  Byzantine  government. — "While  Alaric's 
eyes  were  turned  on  Italy,  but  before  he  had  actu- 
ally come  into  conflict  with  Stilicho,  the  Court  of 
Constantinople  had  been  the  seat  of  grave  troubles. 
Gainas,  the  Gothic  'Magister  militum'  of  the  East, 
and  his  creature,  the  eunuch  Eutropius,  had  fallen 
out,  and  the  man  of  war  had  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
posing of  the  wretched  harem-bred  Grand  Cham- 
berlain. .  .  .  The  Magister  militum  now  brought 
his  army  over  to  Constantinople,  and  quartered 
it  there  to  overawe  the  emperor.  It  appeared  quite 
likely  that  ere  long  the  Germans  would  sack  the 
city;  but  the  fate  that  befell  Rome  ten  years  later 
was  not  destined  for  Constantinople.  A  mere 
chance  brawl  put  the  domination  of  Gainas  to  a 
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sudden  end  [July,  400].  .  .  .  The  whole  population 
turned  out  with  extemporized  arms  and  attacked 
the  German  soldiery.  .  .  .  Isolated  bodies  of  the 
Germans  were  cut  off  one  by  one,  and  at  last  their 
barracks  were  surrounded  and  set  on  fire.  The 
rioters  had  the  upper  hand;  7,000  soldiers  fell,  and 
the  remnant  thought  themselves  lucky  to  escape. 
Gainas  at  once  declared  open  war  on  the  empire, 
but  ...  he  was  beaten  in  the  field  and  forced  to 
fly  across  the  Danube,  where  he  was  caught  and 
beheaded  by  Uldes,  king  of  the  Huns.  .  .  .  The 
departure  of  Alaric  and  the  death  of  Gainas  freed 
the  Eastern  Romans  from  the  double  danger  that 
[had]  impended  over  them.  .  .  .  The  weak  Ar- 
cadius  was  enabled  to  spend  the  remaining  seven 
years  of  his  life  in  comparative  peace  and  quiet. 
His  court  was  only  troubled  by  an  open  war  be- 
tween his  spouse,  the  Empress  ^^lia  Eudoxia,  and 
John  Chrysostom,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
John  was  a  man  of  saintly  hfe  and  apostohc  fer- 
vour, but  rash  and  inconsiderate  alike  in  speech 
and  action.  .  .  .  The  patriarch's  enemies  were  se- 
cretly supported  by  the  empress,  who  had  taken 
offence  at  the  outspoken  way  in  which  John  hab- 
itually denounced  the  luxury  and  insolence  of  her 
court.  She  favoured  the  intrigues  of  Theophilus, 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  against  his  brother  prelate, 
backed  the  Asiatic  clergy  in  their  complaints 
about  John's  oppression  of  them,  and  at  last  in- 
duced the  Emperor  to  allow  the  saintly  patriarch 
to  be  deposed  by  a  hastily-summoned  council, 
the  'Synod  of  the  Oak,'  held  outside  the  city.  The 
populace  rose  at  once  to  defend  their  pastor; 
riots  broke  out.  Theodosius  was  chased  back  to 
Egypt,  and  the  Emperor,  terrified  by  an  earth- 
quake which  seemed  to  manifest  the  wrath  of 
heaven,  restored  John  to  his  place.  Next  year, 
however,  the  war  between  the  empress  and  the 
patriarch  broke  out  again.  .  .  .  The  Emperor,  at 
his  wife's  demand,  summoned  another  council, 
which  condemned  Chrysostom,  and  on  Easter  Day, 
404,  seized  the  patriarch  in  his  cathedral  by  armed 
force,  and  banished  him  to  Asia.  That  night  a 
fire,  probably  kindled  by  the  angry  adherents  of 
Chrysostom,  broke  out  in  St.  Sophia,  which  was 
burnt  to  the  ground.  From  thence  it  spread  to 
the  neighbouring  buildings,  and  finally  to  the  Sen- 
ate-house, which  was  consumed  with  all  the  treas- 
ures of  ancient  Greek  art  of  which  Constantine 
had  made  it  the  repository.  Meanwhile  the  ex- 
iled John  was  banished  to  a  dreary  mountain 
fastness  in  Cappadocia,  and  afterwards  condemned 
to  a  still  more  remote  prison  at  Pityus  on  the  Eux- 
ine.  He  died  on  his  way  thither.  .  .  .  The  feeble 
and  inert  Arcadius  died  in  408,  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-one;  his  imperious  consort  had  preceded 
him  to  the  grave,  and  the  empire  of  the  East  was 
left  to  Theodosius  H,  a  child  of  seven  years,  their 
only  son.  .  .  .  The  little  emperor  was  duly 
crowned,  and  the  administration  of  the  East  un- 
dertaken in  his  name  by  the  able  Anthemius,  who 
held  the  office  of  Praetorian  Praefect.  History  re- 
lates nothing  but  good  of  this  minister;  he  made 
a  wise  commercial  treaty  with  the  king  of  Persia; 
he  repelled  with  ease  a  Hunnish  invasion  of  Moesia ; 
he  built  a  flotilla  on  the  Danube,  where  Roman 
war-ships  had  not  been  seen  since  the  death  of 
Valens,  forty  years  before;  he  reorganized  the 
corn  supply  of  Constantinople;  and  did  much  to 
get  back  into  order  and  cultivation  the  desolated 
north-western  lands  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  .  .  . 
The  empire  was  still  more  indebted  to  him  for 
bringing  up  the  young  Theodosius  as  an  honest  and 
god-fearing  man.  The  palace  under  .Anthemius' 
rule  was  the  school  of  the  virtues;  the  lives  of  the 
emperor  and   his  three  sisters,   Pulchcria,   Arcadia, 


and  Marina,  were  the  model  and  the  marvel  of 
their  subjects.  Theodosius  inherited  the  piety  and 
honesty  of  his  grandfather  and  namesake,  but  was 
a  youth  of  slender  capacity,  though  he  took  some 
interest  in  literature,  and  was  renowned  for  his 
beautiful  penmanship.  His  eldest  sister,  Pul- 
cheria,  was  the  ruHng  spirit  of  the  family,  and  pos- 
sessed unhmited  influence  over  him,  though  she 
was  but  two  years  his  senior.  When  Anthemius 
died  in  414,  she  took  the  title  of  Augusta,  and  as- 
sumed the  regency  of  the  East.  Pulcheria  was  an 
extraordinary  woman:  on  gathering  up  the  reins  of 
power  she  took  a  vow  of  chastity,  and  lived  as  a 
crowned  nun  for  thirty-six  years;  her  fear  had 
been  that,  if  she  married,  her  husband  might 
cherish  ambitious  schemes  against  her  brother's 
crown;  she  therefore  kept  single  herself  and  per- 
suaded her  sisters  to  make  a  similar  vow.  Austere, 
indefatigable,  and  unselfish,  she  proved  equal  to 
ruling  the  realms  of  the  East  with  success,  though 
no  woman  had  ever  made  the  attempt  before. 
When  Theodosius  came  of  age  he  refused  to  remove 
his  sister  from  power,  and  treated  her  as  his  col- 
league and  equal.  By  her  advice  he  married  in  421, 
the  year  that  he  came  of  age,  the  beautiful  and 
accomplished  Athenais,  daughter  of  the  philosopher 
Leontius.  .  .  .  Theodosius'  long  reign  passed  by  in 
comparative  quiet.  Its  only  serious  troubles  were 
a  short  war  with  the  Persians,  and  a  longer  one 
with  Attila,  the  great  king  of  the  Huns,  whose  em- 
pire now  stretched  over  all  the  lands  north  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  Danube,  where  the  Goths  had  once 
dwelt.  In  this  struggle  the  Roman  armies  were 
almost  invariably  unfortunate.  The  Huns  rav- 
aged the  country  as  far  as  Adrianople  and  Philip- 
popohs,  and  had  to  be  bought  off  by  the  annual 
payment  of  700  lbs.  of  gold  [£31,000].  .  .  .  The 
reconstruction  of  the  Roman  mihtary  forces  was 
reserved  for  the  successors  of  Theodosius  II.  He 
himself  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in 
450,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  who  was  married 
to  her  cousin  Valentinian  III,  Emperor  of  the 
West.  Theodosius,  with  great  wisdom,  had  des- 
ignated as  his  successor,  not  his  young  son-in-law, 
a  cruel  and  profligate  prince,  but  his  sister  Pul- 
cheria, who  at  the  same  time  ended  her  vow  of 
celibacy  and  married  Marcianus,  a  veteran  soldier 
and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Senate.  The  mar- 
riage was  but  formal,  for  both  were  now  well  ad- 
vanced in  years:  as  a  pohtical  expedient  it  was  all 
that  could  be  desired.  The  empire  had  peace  and 
prosperity  under  their  rule,  and  freed  itself  from 
the  ignominious  tribute  to  the  Huns.  Before  Attila 
died  in  452,  he  had  met  and  been  checked  by  the 
succours  which  Marcianus  sent  to  the  distressed 
Romans  of  the  West.  When  Marcianus  and  Pul- 
cheria passed  away,  the  empire  came  into  the  hands 
of  a  series  of  three  men  of  ability.  They  were  all 
bred  as  high  civil  officials,  not  as  generals;  all  as- 
cended the  throne  at  a  ripe  age;  not  one  of  them 
won  his  crown  by  arms,  all  were  peaceably  desig- 
nated either  by  their  predecessors,  or  by  the 
Senate  and  army.  These  princes  were  Leo  I.  (457- 
474),  Zeno  (474-4Q1),  Anastasius  (401-518).  Their 
chief  merit  was  that  they  guided  the  Roman  Em- 
pire in  the  East  safely  through  the  stormy  times 
which  saw  its  extinction  in  the  West.  While,  be- 
yond the  Adriatic,  province  after  province  was 
being  lopped  off  and  formed  into  a  new  Germanic 
kingdom,  the  emperors  who  reigned  at  Constanti- 
nople kept  a  tight  grip  on  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
and  on  Asia,  and  succeeded  in  maintaining  their 
realm  absolutely  intact.  Both  East  and  West  were 
equally  cxpo.sed  to  the  barbarian  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  the  difference  of  their  fate  came  from 
the  fhararter  of  their  rulers,  not  from  the  diversity 
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of  their  political  conditions." — C.  W.  C.  Oman, 
Story  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  ch.  4-5. — "In  spite 
of  the  dissimilarity  ol  their  personal  conduct,  the 
general  policy  of  their  government  Li.  e.,  of  the  six 
emperors  between  Arcadius  and  Justinian)  is  char- 
acterized by  strong  features  of  resemblance.  .  .  . 
The  Western  Empire  crumbled  into  ruins,  while 
the  Eastern  was  saved,  in  consequence  of  these 
emperors  having  organized  the  system  of  admin- 
istration which  has  been  most  unjustly  calum- 
niated, under  the  name  of  Byzantine.  The  highest 
officers,  and  the  proudest  military  commanders, 
were  rendered  completely  dependent  on  ministerial 
departments  and  were  no  longer  able  to  conspire 
or  rebel  w^ith  impunity.  The  sovereign  was  no 
longer  exposed  to  personal  danger,  nor  the  treas- 
ury to  open  peculation.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
central  executive  power  could  not  protect  the 
people  from  fraud  with  the  same  ease  as  it 
guarded  the  treasury ;  and  the  emperors  never 
perceived  the  necessity  of  intrusting  the  people 
with  the  power  of  defending  themselves  from  the 
financial  oppression  of  the  subaltern  administra- 
tion."— G.  Finlay,  Greece  wider  the  Romans,  ch. 
2,  sect.  II. 

Also  in:    Cambridge  medieval  history,  v.  i,  pp. 
457-486. 

404-408. — Western  empire:  Last  gladiatorial 
show. — Retreat  of  Honorius  and  the  imperial 
court  to  Ravenna. — Invasion  of  Radagaisus. — 
Alliance  with  Alaric  the  Goth.— Fall  and  death 
of  Stilicho. — "After  the  retreat  of  the  barbarians, 
Honorius  was  directed  to  accept  the  dutiful  invi- 
tation of  the  senate,  and  to  celebrate  in  the  im- 
perial city  the  auspicious  era  of  the  Gothic  victory 
and  of  his  sixth  consulship.  The  suburbs  and  the 
streets,  from  the  Milvian  bridge  to  the  Palatine 
mount,  were  filled  by  the  Roman  people,  who,  in 
the  space  of  a  hundred  years,  had  only  thrice  been 
honoured  with  the  presence  of  their  sovereigns 
[whose  residence  had  been  at  Constantinople,  at 
Treves,  or  at  Milan].  .  .  .  The  emperor  resided 
several  months  in  the  capital.  .  .  .  The  people 
were  repeatedly  gratified  by  the  attention  and 
courtesy  of  Honorius  in  the  public  games.  ...  In 
these  games  of  Honorius,  the  inhuman  combats 
of  gladiators  polluted  for  the  last  time  the  amphi- 
theatre of  Rome.  .  .  .  The  recent  danger  to  which 
the  person  of  the  emperor  had  been  exposed  in 
the  defenceless  palace  of  Milan  urged  him  to  seek  a 
retreat  in  some  inaccessible  fortress  of  Italy,  where 
he  might  securely  remain,  while  the  open  country 
was  covered  by  a  deluge  of  barbarians;  .  .  .  and 
in  the  20th  year  of  his  age  the  Emperor  of  the 
West,  anxious  only  for  his  personal  safety,  retired 
to  the  perpetual  confinement  of  the  walls  and 
morasses  of  Ravenna.  The  example  of  Honorius 
was  imitated  by  his  feeble  successors,  the  Gothic 
kings,  and  afterwards  the  ^archs,  who  occupied 
the  throne  and  palace  of  the  emperors;  and  till  the 
middle  of  the  8th  century  Ravenna  was  considered 
as  the  seat  of  government  and  the  capital  of 
Italy.  The  fears  of  Honorius  were  not  without 
foundation,  nor  were  his  precautions  without  ef- 
fect. While  Italy  rejoiced  in  her  deliverance  from 
the  Goths,  a  furious  tempest  was  excited  among 
the  nations  of  Germany,  who  yielded  to  the  ir- 
resistible impulse  that  appears  to  have  been  gradu- 
ally communicated  from  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  continent  of  Asia  [by  the  invasion  of  the 
Huns,  which  Gibbon  considers  to  have  been  the 
impelling  cause  of  the  great  avalanche  of  bar- 
barians from  the  north  that  swept  down  upon 
Italy  under  Radagaisus  in  406.  [See  Radagaisus]. 
.    .   .   Many   cities   of   Italy    were   pillaged   or   de- 


stro\ed;  and  the  siege  of  Florence  by  Radagaisus 
is  one  of  the  earliest  events  in  the  history  of  that 
celebrated  republic,  whose  firmness  checked  and 
delayed  the  unskilful  fury  of  the  barbarians."  Stili- 
cho came  to  the  relief  of  the  distressed  city,  "and 
the  famished  host  of  Radagaisus  was  in  its  turn 
besieged."  The  barbarians,  surrounded  by  well 
guarded  entrenchments,  were  forced  to  surrender, 
after  many  had  perished  from  want  of  food.  The 
chief  was  beheaded;  his  surviving  followers  were 
sold  as  slaves.  Meantime,  Alaric,  the  Gothic  king, 
had  been  taken  into  the  pay  of  the  Empire.  "Re- 
nouncing the  service  of  the  Emperor  of  the  East, 
Alaric  concluded  with  the  Court  of  Ravenna  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  alliance,  by  which  he  was 
declared  master-general  of  the  Roman  armies 
throughout  the  prefecture  of  lUyricum;  as  it  was 
claimed,  according  to  the  true  and  ancient  Umits, 
by  the  minister  of  Honorius."  This  arrangement 
with  .Alaric  caused  great  dissatisfaction  in  the  army 
and  among  the  people,  and  was  a  potent  cause 
of  the  fall  and  death  of  Stilicho.  See  Barbaric 
invasions:  395-408],  which  occurred  408.  He  was 
arrested  and  summarily  executed,  at  Ravenna,  on 
the  mandate  of  his  ungrateful  and  worthless  young 
master,  whose  trembling  throne  he  had  upheld  for 
thirteen  years. — E.  Gibbon,  History  of  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  v.  3,  ch.  30. 

406-500. — Breaking  of  the  Rhine  barrier. — 
Great  Teutonic  invasion  and  occupation  of  the 
Western  empire. — "Up  to  the  year  406  the  Rhine 
was  maintained  as  the  frontier  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire against  the  numerous  barbarian  races  and 
tribes  that  swarmed  uneasily  in  central  Europe. 
From  the  Flavian  Emperors  until  the  time  of 
Probus  (282),  the  great  miHtary  line  from  Coblenz 
to  Kehlheim  on  the  Danube  had  been  really  de- 
fended, though  often  overstepped  and  always  a 
strain  on  the  Romans,  and  thus  a  tract  of  terri- 
tory (including  Baden  and  Wiirtemberg)  on  the 
east  shore  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  the  titheland  as  it 
was  called,  belonged  to  the  Empire.  But  in  the 
fourth  century  it  was  as  much  as  could  be  done 
to  keep  off  the  Alemanni  and  Franks  who  were 
threatening  the  provinces  of  Gaul.  The  victories 
of  Julian  and  Valentinian  produced  only  temporary 
effects.  On  the  last  day  of  December,  406,  a  vast 
company  of  Vandals,  Suevians,  and  Alans  crossed 
the  Rhine.  The  frontier  was  not  really  defended; 
a  handful  of  Franks  who  professed  to  guard  it  for 
the  Romans  were  easily  swept  aside,  and  the  in- 
vaders desolated  Gaul  at  pleasure  for  the  three 
following  years.  Such  is  the  bare  fact  which 
the  chroniclers  tell  us,  but  this  migration  seems 
to  have  been  preceded  by  considerable  move- 
ments on  a  large  scale  along  the  whole  Rhine 
frontier,  and  these  movements  may  have  agitated 
the  inhabitants  of  Britain  and  excited  apprehen- 
sions there  of  approaching  danger.  Three  tyrants 
had  been  recently  elected  by  the  legions  in  rapid 
succession;  the  first  two,  Marcus  and  Gratian, 
were  slain,  but  the  third  Augustus,  who  bore  the 
auspicious  name  of  Constantine,  was  destined  to 
play  a  considerable  part  for  a  year  or  two  on  the 
stage  of  the  western  world.  [See  Britain:  407] 
It  seems  almost  certain  that  these  two  movements, 
the  passage  of  the  Germans  across  the  Rhine  and 
the  rise  of  the  tyrants  in  Britain,  were  not  without 
casual  connection ;  and  it  also  seems  certain  that 
both  events  were  connected  with  the  general  Stili- 
cho. The  tyrants  were  elevated  in  the  course  of 
the  year  406,  and  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  same 
year  that  the  Vandals  crossed  the  Rhine.  Now 
the  revolt  of  the  legions  in  Britain  was  evidently 
aimed  against  Stilicho.  .   .   .  There  is  direct  con- 
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temporary  evidence  .  .  .  that  it  was  by  Stiiichos 
invitation  that  the  barbarians  invaded  Gaul;  he 
thought  that  when  they  had  done  the  work  for 
which  he  designed  them  he  would  find  no  difficulty 
in  crushing  them  or  otherwise  disposing  of  them. 
We  can  hardly  avoid  supposing  that  the  work 
which  he  wished  them  to  perform  was  to  oppose 
the  tyrant  of  Britain — Constantine,  or  Gratian,  or 
Marcus,  whoever  was  tyrant  then;  for  it  is  quite 
certain  that,  like  Maximus,  he  would  pass  into 
Gaul,  ,  where  numerous  Gallo-Roman  adherents 
would  flock  to  his  standards.  Stilicho  died  before 
Constantine  was  crushed,  and  the  barbarians  whom 
he  had  so  lightly  summoned  were  still  in  the  land, 
harrying  Gaul,  destined  soon  to  harry  and  occupy 
Spain  and  seize  Africa.  From  a  Roman  point  of 
view  Stilicho  had  much  to  answer  for  in  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Empire ;  from  a  Teutonic 
point  of  view,  he  contributed  largely  to  preparing 
the  way  for  the  foundation  of  the  German  king- 
doms."— J.  B.  Bury,  History  of  the  later  Roman 
empire,  v.  i,  bk.  2,  ch.  6. — "If  modern  history 
must  have  a  definite  beginning,  the  most  convenient 
beginning  for  it  is  the  great  Teutonic  invasion  of 
Gaul  in  the  year  407.  Yet  the  nations  of  modern 
Europe  do  not  spring  from  the  nations  which  then 
crossed  the  Rhine,  or  from  any  intermixture  be- 
tween them  and  the  Romans  into  whose  land  they 
made  their  way.  The  nations  which  then  crossed 
the  Rhine  were  the  Vandals,  Suevians,  and  Alans. 
.  .  .  None  of  these  nations  made  any  real  settle- 
ments in  Gaul;  Gaul  was  to  them  simply  the  high 
road  to  Spain.  There  they  did  settle,  though  the 
Vandals  soon  forsook  their  settlement,  and  the 
Alans  were  soon  rooted  out  of  theirs.  The  Suevian 
kept  his  ground  for  a  far  longer  time;  we  may,  if 
we  please,  look  on  him  as  the  Teutonic  forefather 
of  Leon,  while  we  look  on  the  Goth  as  the  Teu- 
tonic forefather  of  Castile.  Here  we  have  touched 
one  of  the  great  national  names  of  history ;  the 
Goth,  like  the  Frank,  plays  quite  another  part 
in  Western  Europe  from  the  Alan,  the  Suevian, 
and  the  Vandal.  .  .  .  Now  both  Franks  and  Goths 
had  passed  into  the  Empire  long  before  the  in- 
vasion of  407.  One  branch  of  the  Franks  .  .  . 
was  actually  settled  on  Roman  lands,  and,  as 
Roman  subjects,  did  their  best  to  withstand  the 
great  invasion.  What  then  makes  that  invasion 
so  marked  an  epoch  ?  .  .  .  The  answer  is  that  the 
invasion  of  407  not  only  brought  in  new  elements, 
but  put  the  existing  elements  into  new  relations 
to  one  another.  Franks  and  Goths  put  on  a  new 
character  and  begin  a  new  life.  The  Burgundians 
pass  into  Gaul,  not  as  a  road  to  Spain,  but  as  a 
land  in  which  to  find  many  homes.  They  press 
down  to  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  land, 
while  the  Frank  no  longer  keeps  himself  in  his 
north-eastern  corner,  while  in  the  south-west  the 
Goth  is  settled  as  for  a  while  the  liegeman  of 
Caesar,  and  in  the  north-west  a  continental  Britain 
springs  into  being.  Here  in  truth  are  some  of  the 
chiefest  elements  of  the  modern  world,  and  though 
none  of  them  are  among  the  nations  that  crossed 
the  Rhine  in  407,  yet  the  new  position  taken  by 
all  of  them  is  the  direct  consequence  of  that  cross- 
ing. In  this  way,  in  Gaul  and  Spain  at  least,  the 
joint  Vandal,  Alan,  and  Suevian  invasion  is  the 
beginning  of  the  formation  of  the  modern  nations, 
though  the  invading  nations  themselves  form  no 
element  in  the  later  life  of  Gaul  and  only  a  sec- 
ondary element  in  the  later  life  of  Spain.  The 
later  life  of  these  lands,  and  that  of  Italy  also, 
has  sprung  of  the  settlement  of  Teutonic  nations 
in  a  Roman  land,  and  of  the  mutual  influences 
which   Roman  and  Teuton   have  had  on   one   an- 


other. Roman  and  Teuton  lived  side  by  side,  and 
out  of  their  living  .'^ide  by  side  has  gradually 
sprung  up  a  third  thmg  different  from  either,  a 
thing  which  we  cannot  call  either  Roman  or  Teu- 
tonic, or  more  truly  a  thing  which  we  may  call 
Roman  and  Teutonic  and  some  other  things  as 
well,  according  to  the  side  of  it  which  we  look  at. 
This  third  thing  is  the  Romance  element  in  mod- 
ern Europe,  the  Romance  nations  and  their  Ro- 
mance tongues." — F.  A.  Freeman,  Chief  periods  of 
European  history,  pp.  87-90. — "The  true  Germanic 
people  who  occupied  Gaul  were  the  Burgundians, 
the  Visigoths,  and  the  Franks.  Many  other  peo- 
ple, many  other  single  bands  of  Vandals,  Alani, 
Suevi,  Saxons,  etc.,  wandered  over  its  territory; 
but  of  these,  some  only  passed  over  it,  and  the 
others  were  rapidly  absorbed  by  it;  these  are 
partial  incursions  which  are  without  any  historical 
importance.  The  Burgundians,  the  Visigoths,  and 
the  Franks,  alone  deserve  to  be  counted  among 
our  ancestors.  The  Burgundians  definitely  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Gaul  between  the  years  406 
and  413 ;  they  occupied  the  country  between  the 
Jura,  the  Saone,  and  the  Durance;  Lyons  was  the 
centre  of  their  dominion.  The  Visigoths,  between  the 
years  412  and  450  spread  themselves  over  the  prov- 
inces bounded  by  the  Rhone,  and  even  over  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhone  to  the  south  of  the  Durance,  the 
Loire,  and  the  Pyrenees;  their  king  resided  at  Tou- 
louse. The  Franks,  between  the  years  481  and  500, 
advanced  in  the  north  of  Gaul,  and  established 
themselves  between  the  Rhine,  the  Scheldt,  and  the 
Loire,  without  including  Brittany  and  the  western 
portions  of  Normandy ;  Clovis  had  Soissons  and 
Paris  for  his  capitals.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century,  was  accomplished  the  definite  occupation 
of  the  territory  of  Gaul  by  the  three  great  German 
tribes.  The  condition  of  Gaul  was  not  exactly  the 
same  in  its  various  parts,  and  under  the  dominion 
of  these  three  nations.  There  were  remarkable  dif- 
ferences between  them.  The  Franks  were  far  more 
foreign,  German,  and  barbarous,  than  the  Burgun- 
dians and  the  Goths.  Before  their  entrance  into 
Gaul,  these  last  had  ancient  relations  with  the 
Romans;  they  had  lived  in  the  eastern  empire,  in 
Italy;  they  were  familiar  with  the  Roman  man- 
ners and  population.  We  may  say  almost  as  much 
for  the  Burgundians.  Moreover,  the  two  nations 
had  long  been  Christians.  The  Franks,  on  the 
contrary,  arrived  from  Germany  in  the  condition 
of  pagans  and  enemies.  Those  portions  of  Gaul 
which  they  occupied  became  deeply  sensible  of  this 
difference,  which  is  described  with  truth  and  vi- 
vacity in  the  seventh  of  the  'Lectures  upon  the 
History  of  France,'  of  M.  Augustin  Thierry.  I  am 
inclined,  however,  to  believe  that  it  was  less  im- 
portant than  has  been  commonly  supposed.  If  I 
do  not  err,  the  Roman  provinces  differed  more 
among  themselves  than  did  the  nations  which  had 
conquered  them.  You  have  already  seen  how 
much  more  civilized  was  southern  than  northern 
Gaul,  how  much  more  thickly  covered  with  popula- 
tion, towns,  monuments,  and  roads.  Had  the  Visi- 
goths arrived  in  as  barbarous  a  condition  as  that  of 
the  Franks,  their  barbarism  would  yet  have  been  far 
less  visible  and  less  powerful  in  Gallia  Narbonen- 
sis  and  in  Aquitania;  Roman  civilization  would 
much  sooner  have  absorbed  and  altered  them. 
This,  I  believe,  is  what  happened ;  and  the  differ- 
ent effects  which  accomjjanied  the  three  conquests 
resulted  rather  from  the  differences  of  the  con- 
quered than  from  that  of  the  conquerors." — F. 
Guizot,  History  of  civilization,  v.  2,  lect.  8. — "The 
invasion  of  the  barbarians  was  not  like  the  torrent 
which    overwhelms,    but    rather   like   a   slow,   per- 
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sistent  force  which  uiKlfrmincs,  disintegrates,  and 
crumbles.  The  Germans  were  not  strangers  to  the 
Roman  Empire  when  they  began  their  conquests. 
...  It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  Roman 
Emperors  were  barbarians  who  had  l)een  suc- 
cessful soldiers  in  the  Imperial  army;  that  military 
colonies  were  established  on  the  frontiers  composed 
of  men  of  various  races  under  the  control  of 
Roman  discipline;  that  the  (Joths,  before  they 
revolted  against  the  authority  of  the  Emperor, 
were  his  chosen  troops;  that  the  great  Alaric  was 
a  Roman  general ;  that  the  shores  of  the  Danube 
and  the  Rhine,  which  marked  the  limits  of  the 
Empire,  were  Hned  with  cities  which  were  at  the 
same  time  Roman  colonies  and  peopled  with  rnen 
of  the  Teutonic  races.  When  the  barbarians  did 
actually  occupy  the  territory  their  movement  seems 
at  first  to  have  been  characterized  by  a  strange 
mixture  of  force  with  a  sentiment  of  awe  and 
reverence  for  the  Roman  name.  In  Italy  and  in 
Gaul  they  appropriated  to  themselves  two-thirds 
of  the  lands,  but  they  sought  to  govern  their  con- 
quests by  means  of  the  Roman  law  and  admin- 
istration, a  machine  which  proved  in  their  hands, 
by  the  way,  a  rather  clumsy  means  of  government 
They  robbed  the  provincials  of  all  the  movable 
property  they  possessed,  but  the  suffering  they  in- 
flicted is  said  not  to  have  been  as  great  as  that 
caused  by  the  exactions  of  the  Roman  taxgatherer. 
The  number  of  armed  invaders  has  doubtless  been 
exaggerated.  The  whole  force  of  the  Burgundian 
tribe,  whose  territory,  in  the  southeast  of  mod- 
ern France,  extended  to  the  Rhone  at  Avignon, 
did  not  it  is  said,  exceed  sixty  thousand  in  all,  while 
the  armed  bands  of  Clovis,  who  changed  the  des- 
tinies not  only  of  Gaul  but  of  Europe,  were  not 
greater  than  one-tenth  of  that  number.  The  great 
change  in  their  life  was,  as  I  have  said,  that  they 
ceased  to  be  wanderers ;  they  became,  in  a  measure 
at  least,  fixed  to  the  soil;  and  in  contrast  with  the 
Romans,  they  preferred  to  live  in  the  country  and 
not  in  the  towns.  In  this  they  followed  their 
Teutonic  habits,  little  knowing  what  a  mighty 
change  this  new  distribution  of  population  was  to 
cause  in  the  social  condition  of  Europe.  They 
retained,  too,  their  old  mihtary  organization,  and, 
after  attempts  more  or  less  successful  to  use  the 
Roman  administration  for  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  government,  they  abandoned  it,  and  ruled  the 
countries  they  conquered  by  simple  military  force, 
under  their  Dukes  and  Counts,  the  Romans  gen- 
erally being  allowed  in  their  private  relations  to 
govern  themselves  by  the  forms  of  the  Roman 
law." — C.  J.  Stille,  Studies  in  Medieval  history, 
ch.  2. — "The  coming  in  of  the  Germans  brought 
face  to  face  the  four  chie*^  elements  of  our  civiliza- 
tion: the  Greek  with  its  art  and  science,  much  of 
it  for  the  time  forgotten ;  the  Roman  with  its  po- 
litical institutions  and  legal  ideas,  and  furnishing 
the  empire  as  the  common  ground  upon  which  all 
stood;  the  Christian  with  its  religious  and  moral 
ideas;  and  the  German  with  other  political  and 
legal  ideas,  and  with  a  reinforcement  of  fresh 
blood  and  life.  By  the  end  of  the  sixth  century 
these  all  existed  side  by  side  in  the  nominal  Ro- 
man empire.  It  was  the  work  of  the  remaining 
centuries  of  the  middle  ages  to  unite  them  into  a 
single  organic  whole — the  groundwork  of  modern 
civiUzation.  But  the  introduction  of  the  last  ele- 
ment, the  Germans,  was  a  conquest — a  conquest 
rendered  possible  by  the  inability  of  the  old  civili- 
zation any  longer  to  defend  itself  against  their  at- 
tack. It  is  one  of  the  miracles  of  history  that 
such  a  conquest  should  have  occurred,  the  violent 
occupation  of  the  empire  by  the  invasion  of  an 


inferior  race,  with  so  little  destruction  of  civiliza- 
tion, with  so  complete  an  absorption,  in  the  end, 
of  the  conqueror  by  the  conquered.  It  must  be 
possible  to  point  out  some  reasons  why  the  con- 
quest of  the  ancient  world  by  the  Germans  was 
so  little  what  was  to  be  expected.  In  a  single 
word,  the  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  impression 
which  the  world  they  had  conquered  made  upon 
the  Germans.  They  conquered  it,  and  they  treated 
it  as  a  conquered  world.  They  destroyed  and 
plundered  what  they  pleased,  and  it  was  not  a 
little.  They  took  possession  of  the  land  and  they 
set  up  their  own  tribal  governments  in  place  of 
the  Roman.  And  yet  they  recognized,  in  a  way, 
even  the  worst  of  them,  their  inferiority  to  the 
people  they  had  overcome.  They  found  upon 
every  side  of  them  evidences  of  a  command  over 
nature  such  as  they  had  never  acquired:  cities, 
buildings,  roads,  bridges,  and  ships;  wealth  and 
art,  skill  in  mechanics  and  skill  in  government,  the 
like  of  which  they  had  never  known ;  ideas  firmly 
held  that  the  Roman  system  of  things  was  divinely 
ordained  and  eternal;  a  church  strongly  organized 
and  with  an  imposing  ceremonial,  officered  by  ven- 
erable and  saintly  men,  and  speaking  with  an 
overpowering  positiveness  and  an  awful  authority 
that  did  not  yield  before  the  strongest  barbarian 
king.  The  impression  which  these  things  made 
upon  the  mind  of  the  German  must  have  been  pro- 
found. In  no  other  way  can  the  result  be  ac- 
counted for.  Their  conquest  was  a  physical  con- 
quest, and  as  a  physical  conquest  it  was  complete, 
but  it  scarcely  went  farther.  In  government  and 
law  there  was  little  change  for  the  Roman;  in 
religion  and  language,  none  at  all.  Other  things, 
schools  and  commercial  arrangements  for  instance, 
the  Germans  would  have  been  glad  to  maintain 
at  the  Roman  level  if  they  had  known  how.  Half 
unconsciously  they  adopted  the  belief  in  the  di- 
vinely founded  and  eternal  empire,  and  in  a  vague 
way  recognized  its  continuance  after  they  had  over- 
thrown it." — G.  B.  Adams,  Civilization  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  ch.  5. — See  also  Barbarian  inva- 
sions: 408-410;  423-455;  Gaul:  406-409;  sth-8th 
centuries;   5th-ioth  centuries;   Spain:   409-414. 

Also  in:  E.  A.  Freeman,  Western  Europe  in  the 
fifth  century. — S.  A.  Dunham,  History  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  bk.  2. 

408-410. — Three  sieges  and  the  sacking  of  the 
imperial  city  by  Alaric. — Death  of  the  Gothic 
chieftain. — Having  rid  himself  of  the  great  min- 
ister and  general  whose  brain  and  arm  were  the 
only  hope  of  his  dissolving  empire,  Honorius  pro- 
ceeded to  purge  his  army  and  the  state  of  bar- 
barians and  heretics.  He  "removed  all  who  pro- 
fessed religious  opinions  different  from  his  own, 
from  every  public  office;  .  .  .  and,  to  complete  the 
purification  of  his  army,  ordered  a  general  mas- 
sacre of  all  the  women  and  children  of  the  bar- 
barians, whom  the  soldiers  in  his  service  had 
delivered  up  as  hostages.  In  one  day  and  hour 
these  innocent  victims  were  given  up  to  slaughter 
and  their  property  to  pillage.  These  hostages  had 
been  left  in  all  the  Italian  cities  by  the  barbarian 
confederates,  as  a  guarantee  for  their  tideUty  to 
Rome ;  when  they  learned  that  the  whole  had  per- 
ished, in  the  midst  of  peace,  in  contempt  of  all 
oaths,  one  furious  and  terrific  cry  of  vengeance 
arose,  and  30,000  soldiers,  who  had  been  the  faith- 
ful servants  of  the  empire,  at  once  passed  over 
to  the  camp  of  Alaric  [then  in  Illyria],  and  urged 
him  to  lead  them  on  to  Rome.  Alaric,  in  lan- 
guage the  moderation  of  which  Honorius  and  his 
ministers  ascribed  to  fear,  demanded  reparation 
for  the  insults  offered  him,  and  strict  observance  of 
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the  treaties  concluded  with  him.  The  only  answer 
he  obtained  was  couched  in  terms  of  fresh  insult, 
and  contained  an  order  to  evacuate  all  the  prov- 
inces of  the  empire."  On  this  provocation,  Alaric 
crossed  the  Alps,  in  October,  408,  meeting  no 
resistance  till  he  reached  Ravenna.  He  threatened 
that  city,  at  first,  but  the  contemptible  Emperor 
of  the  West  was  safe  in  his  fen-fastness,  and  the 
Goth  marched  on  to  Rome.  He  "arrived  before 
Rome  [in  the  autumn  of  408]  619  years  after 
that  city  had  been  threatened  by  Hannibal.  Dur- 
ing that  long  interval  her  citizens  had  never  looked 
down  from  her  walls  upon  the  banner  of  an 
enemy  [a  foreign  invader]  waving  in  their  plains. 
.  .  .  Alaric  did  not  attempt  to  take  Rome  by  as- 
sault; he  blockaded  the  gates,  stopped  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Tiber,  and  soon  famine  took  possession 
of  a  city  which  was  eighteen  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence and  contained  above  a  million  of  inhabitants. 
...  At  length,  the  Romans  had  recourse  to  the 
clemency  of  Alaric ;  and,  by  means  of  a  ransom  of 
five  thousand  pounds  of  gold  and  a  great  quantity 
of  precious  effects,  the  army  was  induced  to  retire 
into  Tuscany."  The  standard  of  Alaric  was  now 
joined  by  40,000  barbarian  slaves,  who  escaped 
from  their  Italian  masters,  and  by  a  large  rein- 
forcement of  Goths  from  the  Danube,  led  by  the 
brother-in-law  of  Alaric,  Ataulphus,  or  Athaulphus 
(Adolphus,  in  its  modern  form)  by  name.  The 
Visigothic  king  offered  peace  to  the  empire  if  it 
would  relinquish  to  him  a  kingdom  in  Noricum, 
Dalmatia  and  Venetia,  with  a  yearly  payment  of 
gold;  in  the  end  his  demands  fell  until  they  ex- 
tended to  Noricum,  only.  But  the  fatuous  court 
at  Ravenna  refused  all  terms,  and  Alaric  marched 
back  to  Rome.  Once  more,  however,  he  spared 
the  venerable  capital,  and  sought  to  attain  his  ends 
by  requiring  the  senate  to  renounce  allegiance  to 
Honorius  and  to  choose  a  new  emperor.  He  was 
obeyed  and  Priscus  Attalus,  the  praefect  of  the  city, 
was  formally  invested  with  the  purple.  This  new 
Augustus  made  Alaric  and  Ataulphus  his  chief 
military  officers,  and  there  was  peace  for  a  little 
time.  But  Attalus,  unhappily,  took  his  elevation 
with  seriousness  and  did  not  recognize  the  com- 
mands that  were  hidden  in  the  advice  which  he 
got  from  his  Gothic  patron.  Alaric  found  him 
to  be  a  fool  and  stripped  his  purple  robe  from  his 
shoulders  within  less  than  a  year.  Then,  failing 
once  more  to  negotiate  terms  of  peace  with  the 
worthless  emperor  shut  up  in  Ravenna,  he  laid 
siege  to  Rome  for  the  third  time — and  the  last." — 
J.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi,  Fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
ch.  6. — "The  Goths,  as  they  had  previously  done, 
laid  siege  to  the  city  at  every  gate.  ...  It  would 
appear  .  .  .  that  Alaric,  instead  of  ordering  an 
assault,  calmly  awaited  the  effects  of  famine  and 
of  his  secret  understanding  with  the  Arians  and 
Pagans  within  the  city  and  the  great  number  of 
slaves  who  had  deserted  to  his  camp  must  have  con- 
siderably aided  the  fulfilment  of  his  ends.  Rome  un- 
doubtedly fell  through  treachery.  The  very  year  of 
the  city's  fall  remains  doubtful,  the  statements  of 
historians  wavering  between  409  and  410  as  the 
day  of  the  final  catastrophe.  .  .  .  The  barbarians 
burst  like  a  tornado  through  every  quarter  of 
Rome,  driving  before  them  crowds  of  fugitives 
only  to  hew  them  down,  then  rushing  with  brutal 
fury  to  sack  the  city.  In  the  first  universal  thirst 
for  gold  they  seized  and  ransacked  palaces,  baths, 
churches,  temples,  quickly  emptying  the  city  as 
thieves  a  treasure  house.  ...  In  no  other  city  in 
the  world  could  a  richer  booty  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  rncmy.  .  .  .  Alaric  had  given  his 
soldiers  full  leave  to  plunder,  but  had  commanded 


them  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  and  to 
respect  the  churches  as  sanctuaries,  more  espe- 
cially the  basilicas  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The 
Goths  obeyed,  as  far  as  their  savage  longing  for 
plunder  allowed.  .  .  .  The  conqueror  ordered  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Goths  at  the  end  of  three  days. 
Alaric  left  for  Campania  accompanied  by  a  long 
procession  of  waggons,  laden  with  spoils  of  inesti- 
mable value,  and  a  great  number  of  prisoners, 
amongst  them  Placidia,  the  sister  of  Honorius. 
.  .  .  After  the  Goths  had  thus  voluntarily  left 
the  city,  the  Romans  had  leisure  to  contemplate 
their  misery  undisturbed.  The  appalling  event; 
.  .  .  neither  left  behind  it  any  military  occupation 
by  the  conqueror,  nor  any  political  change.  Since, 
however,  no  enemy  remained  within  the  walls  of 
the  city,  and  yet  everything  bore  the  traces  of 
the  ruthless  foe,  it  seemed  as  if  some  frightful 
natural  disaster  had  laid  waste  the  city." — F.  Gre- 
gorovius.  History  of  the  city  of  Rome  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  v.  i,  pp.  149-153,  157-158. — Alaric 
survived  the  sack  of  Rome  but  a  few  months,  dying 
suddenly  in  the  midst  of  preparations  that  he  made 
for  invading  Sicily.  He  was  buried  in  the  bed  of 
the  little  river  Bisentium,  which  flows  past  the 
town  of  Co  enza,  the  stream  having  been  diverted 
for  the  purpose  and  then  turned  back  to  its  course. 
— Based  on  J.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi,  Fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  ch.  6. — See  also  Barbarian  invasions:  408- 
410. 

Also  in:  E.  Gibbon,  History  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  ch.  31. — T.  Hodgkin, 
Italy  and  her  invaders,  bk.  i,  ch.  7. — H.  Bradley, 
Story  of  the  Goths. 

409. — Roman  magistrates  expelled  from  Brit- 
tany.    See  Brittany:  409. 

410. — Abandonment  of  Britain.  See  Britain: 
410. 

410-419.— Treaty  with  Visigoths.— Their  set- 
tlement in  Aquitaine. — Founding  of  their  king- 
dom of  Toulouse.     See  Goths:   410-419. 

410-420. — Barbarian  attack  on  Gaul  joined  by 
the  Franks.     See  Franks:  410-420. 

412-453. — Mixed  Roman  and  barbarian  admin- 
istration in  Gaul.     See  Gaul:  412-453. 

423-450. — Death  of  Honorius. — Reign  of  Val- 
entinian  III  and  his  mother  Placidia. — Legal 
separation  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires. 
— The  disastrous  reign  of  Honorius,  emperor  of 
the  West,  was  ended  by  his  death  in  423.  The 
nearest  heir  to  the  throne  was  his  infant  nephew, 
Valentinian,  son  of  his  sister  Placidia.  Placidia's 
"extraordinary  career  is  coincident  with  the  down- 
fall of  imperial  Rome.  .  .  .  The  daughter  of  the 
great  Theodosius  and  the  sister  of  Honorius  was, 
when  a  girl  of  twenty-one,  taken  prisoner  by 
Alaric,  carried  off  to  Calabria,  and  married  to 
the  Gothic  King,  Athaulf,  at  Narbonne.  Later, 
having  buried  her  son  Theodosius,  and  lost  her 
husband  by  assassination,  she  was  ignominiously 
thrust  out  of  the  palace  by  the  murderer,  Singarich, 
loaded  with  chains,  and  compelled  to  walk  twelve 
miles  before  his  horse.  Sent  back  by  the  new 
King  Wallia  to  her  brother  at  Ravenna,  the  widow 
of  Athaulf  was  obliged,  against  her  will,  to  give 
her  hand  to  the  general  Constantius.  This  brave 
man,  a  Roman  from  Illyria,  had  been  celebrated 
even  in  the  time  of  Theodosius  for  his  warlike 
deeds;  he  had  freed  Gaul  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
usurper,  Gcrontius;  and  was  the  greatest  Roman 
general  of  the  time.  His  was  a  highly  attractive 
figure,  and  one  calculated  to  command  respect. 
Before  Placidia  had  resolved  to  marry  Athaulf, 
("onslantine  had  sought,  though  in  vain,  to  win 
the    love    of    the    Emperor's    iieautiful    sister.     The 
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voice  of  the  people  pronounced  him  the  most 
worthy  successor  to  the  throne  of  Honorius,  at 
whose  court  he  soon  became  all  powerful.  Finally 
Placidia  married  the  general  in  January,  417,  and 
bore  him  two  children,  Valentinian  and  Honoria. 
Constantius,  declared  Augustus  and  co-regent  by 
Honorius,  died  suddenly  in  September,  421,  to  the 
great  misfortune  of  the  Empire.  The  Empt'ror, 
credited  but  a  short  time  before  by  evil  report 
with  criminal  desires  towards  his  sister,  now  ban- 
ished the  unhappy  woman  with  her  children  to 
Byzantium.  We  have  seen  that  she  soon  after 
returned  with  an  army,  and,  after  many  dangers 
at  sea,  landed  in  Italy,  set  the  son  of  Constantius 
on  the  throne  of  the  West,  and  for  twenty-five 
years  ruled  the  Roman  Empire  as  guardian  or 
regent." — F.  Gregorovius,  History  of  the  city  of 
Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages,  v.  1,  pp.  191-192. — As 


451. — Great  invasion  of  Gaul  by  the  Huns.— 
Their  defeat  at  Chalons.     See  Huns:  451. 

452. — Attila's  invasion  of  Italy. — Frightful 
devastation  by  his  hordes. — Origin  Of  Venice. 
See   Huns:    452;    Venice:    452. 

455.— Pillage  of  Rome  by  the  Vandals.— "The 
sufferings  and  the  ignominy  of  the  Roman  empire 
were  increased  by  a  new  calamity  which  happened 
in  the  year  of  Valentinian's  death  f  murdered  by  an 
usurper,  Petronius  Maximus,  455! .  Eudoxia,  the 
widow  of  that  emperor,  who  had  afterwards  became 
[through  compulsion!  the  wife  of  Maximus, 
avenged  the  murder  of  her  first  husband  by  plot- 
ting against  her  second;  reckless  how  far  she  in- 
volved her  country  in  the  ruin.  She  invited  to 
Rome  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  who,  not  con- 
tent with  having  conquered  and  devastated  Africa, 
made  every  effort  to  give  a  new  direction  to  the 
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compensation  to  the  court  at  Constantinople  for 
the  material  aid  received  from  it,  the  rich  prov- 
ince of  Dalmatia  and  the  troubled  provinces  of 
Pannonia  and  Noricum,  were  now  severed  from 
the  West  and  ceded  to  the  Empire  of  the  East. 
At  the  same  time,  the  unity  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment was  formally  and  finally  dissolved.  "By 
a  positive  declaration,  the  validity  of  all  future 
laws  was  limited  to  the  dominions  of  their  peculiar 
author;  unless  he  should  think  proper  to  communi- 
cate them,  subscribed  with  his  own  hand,  for  the 
approbation  of  his  independent  colleague." — E. 
Gibbon,  History  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  ch.  33. 

Also  in:  J.  B.  Bury,  History  of  the  later  Ro- 
man empire,  ch.  6-8. 

428-439. — Conquests  of  the  Vandals  in  Spain 
and  Africa.     See  Vandals:   428;   429-439. 

441-446. — Destructive  invasion  of  the  Eastern 
empire  by  the  Huns. — Cession  of  territory  and 
payment  of  tribute  to  Attila.    See  Huns:  441-446. 
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rapacity  of  his  subjects,  by  accustoming  them  to 
maritime  warfare,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
piracy.  His  armed  bands,  who,  issuing  from  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  had  marched  over  the  half 
of  Europe,  conquering  wherever  they  went,  em- 
barked in  vessels  which  they  procured  at  Carthage, 
and  spread  desolation  over  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and 
Italy.  On  the  12th  of  June,  455,  they  landed  at 
Ostia." — J.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi,  Fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  v.  i,  ch.  8. — "Genseric  .  .  .  with  his  ter- 
rific army  was  approaching  [Rome]  by  the  Via 
Portuensis.  No  one  opposed  him  but  the  same 
Bishop  who  had  previously  withstood  the  yet  more 
terrible  Attila.  Surrounded  by  his  clergy,  Leo 
fearlessly  interrupted  the  advance  of  the  enemy, 
and  addressed  Genseric  with  the  same  eloquence 
as  that  with  which  he  had  once  addressed  the  King 
of  the  Huns.  .  .  .  The  third  day  following  the 
murder  of  Maximus  the  Vandals  entered  the  de- 
fenceless city  by  the  Portuensian  gate.  The  un- 
fortunate Romans,  who,  five  and  forty  years  be- 
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fore,  had  beheld  the  rude  children  of  the  Pannonian 
Steppes  ransack  their  palaces,  were  now  forced  to 
look  on  whilst  rapacious  Bedouins  from  the  land 
of  Jugurtha,  together  with  German  Vandals,  pil- 
laged in  hke  manner  the  treasures  of  their  city. 
While  the  Goths  in  a  three  days'  sack  had  hastily 
carried  off  as  much  as  they  were  able  to  seize,  as- 
tounded all  the  while  at  their  own  audacity,  the 
Vandals  plundered  at  their  leisure  with  the  un- 
scrupulous avidity  during  the  fourteen  days  ac- 
corded them  by  Genseric.  The  spectacle  is  appal- 
Hng.  The  records  of  history  disclose  scarcely  any 
more  disgraceful  sight  than  that  offered  by  the 
utterly  degraded  city  while  at  the  mercy  of  these 
African  Vandals.  No  contemporary  historian  at- 
tempted to  describe  the  scene  of  devastation,  nor 
has  the  lament  of  any  Roman  come  down  to  us. 
Every  article  of  value  in  palace,  church,  or  pubhc 
building  that  had  been  left  unheeded  by  the  Goths, 
or  that  the  Romans  had  since  replaced,  now  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  plunderers.  The  sack  was 
carried  out  according  to  system.  All  quarters  of 
the  city  were  pillaged  at  the  same  time,  and  hun- 
dreds of  wagons  laden  with  booty  were  driven  out 
of  the  Portuensian  gate,  bearing  their  burdens  to 
the  vessels  which  covered  the  Tiber." — F.  Gregb,- '  ■ 
vius.  History  of  the  city  of  Rome  in  the  Middle 
^i^s,  PP-  208,  210. — See  also  B.\rbarian  invasions: 
423-455- 

Also  in:  T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  invaders,  v. 
2,  bk.  3,  ch.  2. — H.  Grisar,  History  of  Rome  and 
the  popes  in  the  Middle  Ages,  pp.  96  ff . — F.  Mart- 
rave,  Genseric. 

455-476. — Barbarian  masters  and  imperial 
puppets. — From  Count  Ricimer  to  Odoacer. — 
Fall  of  the  Western  empire. — "After  the  death 
of  Valentinian  III,  the  unworthy  grandson  of  the 
great  Theodosius  [March  16,  455],  the  first  thought 
of  the  barbarian  chiefs  was,  not  to  destroy  or 
usurp  the  Imperial  name,  but  to  secure  to  them- 
selves the  nomination  of  the  emperor.  Avitus, 
chosen  in  Gaul  under  the  influence  of  the  West 
Gothic  King  of  Toulouse,  Theoderic  II,  was  ac- 
cepted for  a  time  as  the  western  emperor,  by  the 
Roman  Senate  and  by  the  Court  of  Constanti- 
nople. But  another  barbarian,  Ricimer  the  Sueve, 
ambitious,  successful,  and  popular,  had  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  'federated'  foreign  bands 
which  formed  the  strength  of  the  imperial  army 
in  Italy.  Ricimer  would  not  be  a  king,  but  he 
adopted  as  a  settled  policy  the  expedient,  or  the 
insulting  jest,  of  Alaric.  ...  He  deposed  Avitus, 
and  probably  murdered  him." — R.  W.  Church,  Be- 
ginning of  the  Middle  Ages,  ch.  i. — "Ricimer,  who 
was  a  descendant  of  the  Spanish-Suevic  house,  his 
mother  having  been  a  daughter  of  King  Wallia, 
had  learnt  the  arts  of  war  in  the  school  of  ^^tius, 
and  had  served  with  distinction  successively  under 
Valentinian,  Maximus  and  Avitus.  .  .  .  Satisfied  to 
govern  Rome  as  tyrant  under  puppet-emperors, 
creatures  of  his  own,  he  but  prepared  the  way 
for  the  hero  of  the  German  future,  [.^fter  the 
deposition  of  Avitus]  the  throne  of  the  Caesars 
remained  vacant  six  months,  during  which  inter- 
val Ricimer  continued  sole  ruler.  He  allowed 
himself  to  be  nominated  Patricius,  Feb.  28,  457, 
while  he  bestowed  the  dignity  of  Magister  Mili- 
tum  upon  Julius  Valerius  Majorianus,  a  former 
companion-in-arms  under  j^tius.  His  favourite 
was  then  allowed  to  ascend  the  throne,  and  Ma- 
jorian  was  proclaimed  Emperor  in  the  camp  at 
Ravenna  (April  i,  457).  The  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  State,  and  the  Senate,  even  those  of  the 
Eastern  Emperor  Leo  the  First,  was  satisfied  by 
this  election.     Rare  virtues  adorned  the  character 


of  the  new  Emperor.  The  Latins  hailed  him  with 
rejoicings.  His  accession  to  the  throne  recalled  to 
his  astonished  contemporaries  memories  of  the  best 
of  the  Caesars,  amid  whom  he  was  worthy  to  have 
reigned;  and  in  Majorian  posterity  recognised 
with  admiration  the  last  noble  Emperor  of  Rome. 
.  .  .  Ricimer  .  .  .  with  ease  overthrew  the  de- 
fenceless Emperor.  As  Majorian  was  about  to  re- 
turn to  Rome,  he  took  him  prisoner  at  Tortona, 
August  2,  461.  The  noble-minded  Emperor  yielded 
to  the  demands  of  the  tyrant,  laid  aside  the  purple, 
and  on  the  7th  of  August  was  beheaded.  'A  man,' 
says  the  Greek  historian,  'just  to  his  subordinates, 
terrible  to  the  enemy,  who  e.xcelled  in  each  and 
every  virtue  all  who  had  previously  ruled  over 
the  Romans.'  Rome's  last  hopes  were  buried  in 
the  grave  of  this  noble  Emperor.  ...  A  creature 
of  Ricimer,  the  Lucanian  Libius  Severus,  filled  the 
Imperial  throne.  The  unimportant  reign  of  this 
puppet  Emperor  lasted  from  Nov.  19,  461,  until 
the  autumn  of  465,  when  the  all-powerful  minister 
found  him  no  longer  necessary.  Supported  by  an 
army  of  German  mercenaries  and  his  inexhaustible 
wealth,  feared  and  hated,  Ricimer  reigned  alone 
nearly  two  years,  but,  although  usurping  the 
rights  of  Imperial  power,  he  did  not  venture  to 
make  an  end  of  the  Empire,  or  exchange  the  title 
01  Patrician  with  which  the  Emperor  had  invested 
him,  for  that  of  King.  On  the  other  hand  in 
these  death  struggles  of  the  Empire  the  Senate 
gave  signs  of  patriotic  courage.  .  .  .  The  Senate 
openly  opposed  an  active  resistance  to  Ricimer, 
which  the  foreigner  could  the  less  overcome,  since 
the  Senators  had  found  a  powerful  supporter  in 
Leo  the  Emperor  of  the  East.  .  .  .  Upon  the  death 
of  Severus  the  throne  remained  more  than  a  year 
unoccupied,  and  Ricimer  was  obliged,  not  only 
to  allow  the  Senate  to  treat  with  Leo  on  the 
question  of  a  new  Emperor,  but  also  to  agree  to 
the  election  of  a  Greek.  He  was,  however,  ap- 
peased by  the  promise  of  receiving  as  wife  the 
daughter  of  the  new  Augustus.  The  newly  elected 
Emperor  was  Anthemius,  one  of  the  foremost 
senators  of  the  East,  the  husband  of  Euphemia, 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Marcian.  [.\nthemius' 
authority  was  weakened  by  the  failures  of  his 
African  campaign  against  the  Vandals.]  .  .  . 
Ricimer  removed  from  Rome  to  Milan,  where  he 
fixed  his  abode,  and  Rome  was  terrified  by  the 
report  that  he  had  there  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  barbarians  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps. 
.  .  .  Ricimer  started  with  his  barbarian  army  from 
Milan,  pushed  on  to  Rome  and  besieged  the  city. 
.  .  .  While  Ricimer  thus  harassed  Rome,  Anicius 
Olybrius,  with  whom  he  had  long  before  entered 
into  an  agreement,  arrived  from  Constantinople. 
This  Senator  of  illustrious  family  had,  at  the  time 
of  the  capture  of  Rome  by  Genseric,  saved  him- 
self by  flight  to  Constantinople,  and  had  there 
become  the  husband  of  Placidia,  daughter  of  Eu- 
doxia.  Through  his  wife  he  was  the  only  heir  to 
the  claims  of  the  family  of  Theodosius  the  Great, 
and  therefore  the  man  most  fitted  to  overthrow 
the  Greek  Anthemius.  In  spite,  however,  of  the 
insignificance  of  his  forces,  and  of  the  fact  that 
the  city  was  filled  both  with  adherents  of  Ricimer 
and  with  Arians,  the  Emperor  made  a  manful  re- 
sistance. .  .  .  After  a  fierce  ■  struggle  Ricimer 
forced  the  gate,  whereupon  his  mercenaries,  a 
mixed  throng  of  Germans  and  others  of  Ariarr 
faith,  flung  themselves  into  the  city,  murdering 
and  robbing  all  who  came  in  their  way  (July  11, 
472).  .  .  .  [Anthemius  was  killed.]  Flavius 
Anicius  Olybrius  .  .  .  [was]  proclaimed  Emperor 
with  the  consent  of  Leo  and  by  the  desire  of  the 
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Vandal  King.  .  .  .  Ricimer  died  suddenly  on  Aug 
i8,  472." — F.  GreKoroviiis,  History  of  the  city   of 
Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages,  v.  i,  pp.  222-223,  227, 
230-232,  238-241. 

"Of  the  misery  to  which  the  Occident  was  re- 
duced by  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  we  have 
a  piece  of  incontestable  evidence  in  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  Emperor  Majorian,  who  seems  to 
have  been  inspirecl  by  the  example  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Constantinople,  and  desired  to  alleviate 
the  miseries  that  were  produced  by  the  curial  in- 
stitutions. .  .  .  His  short  reign  impresses  us  with 
a  peculiar  melancholy,  a  feeling  of  ineffectuality, 
and  brings  home  to  us  perhaps  more  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  fifth  century  how  fruitless  it  was 
to  struggle  against  the  doom  which  was  implied 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  Empire  and  therefore 
impended  inevitably  over  it,  and  how  impractic- 
able any  reformation  was  when  the  decay  had 
advanced  so  far.  The  language  used  in  Ma- 
jorian's  constitutions  of  the  state  of  the  provincial 
subjects  is  very  strong.  Their  fortunes  are  de- 
scribed as  'wearied  out  by  the  exaction  of  diverse 
and  manifold  taxes.'  The  municipal  bodies  of 
decurions,  which  should  be  regarded  as  the  'sinews 
of  the  republic,'  have  been  reduced  to  such  a 
condition  by  'the  injustice  of  judges  and  venality 
of  tax-collectors'  that  they  have  taken  refuge  in 
obscure  hiding-places.  Majorian  bids  them  re- 
turn, guaranteeing  that  such  abuses  will  be  sup- 
pressed. It  is  particularly  to  be  noted  that  he 
abolished  the  arrangement  by  which  the  corpora- 
tion was  responsible  for  the  whole  amount  of  the 
land  tax  fixed  at  the  last  indication ;  henceforward 
the  curia  was  to  be  responsible  only  for  what  it 
was  able  to  collect  from  the  tax-payers.  He 
further  discharged  the  accumulated  arrears  and 
re-established  the  office  of  defensor  provindoe, 
which  was  falling  into  disuse." — J.  B.  Bury,  His- 
tory of  the  later  Roman  empire,  v.  i,  p.  30. — 
"Olybrius  followed  .  .  .  [Ricimer]  to  the  grave  in 
October.  Ricimer's  place  was  filled  by  his  nephew, 
a  refugee  Burgundian  king,  Gundobad,  who  chose 
for  emperor  an  unfortunate  officer  of  the  im- 
perial guard,  named  Glycerins.  Glycerius  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  deposed  the  next  year  by 
Julius  Nepos  and  accepted  a  bishopric  in  place  of 
the  throne;  but  later  circumstances  gave  the 
emperor-bishop  an  opportunity  to  assassinate  his 
supplanter  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  do  so.  By 
this  time,  the  real  power  had  passed  to  another 
barbarian  'patrician'  and  general,  Orestes,  former 
secretary  of  Attila,  and  Orestes  proclaimed  his 
own  son  emperor.  To  this  son  'by  a  strange 
chance,  as  if  in  mockery  of  his  fortune,  had  been 
given  the  names  of  the  first  king  and  the  first 
emperor  of  Rome,  Romulus  Augustus,  soon  turned 
in  derision  into  the  diminutive  'Augustulus.'  But 
Orestes  failed  to  play  the  part  of  Ricimer.  A 
younger  and  more  daring  barbarian  adventurer, 
Odoacer  the  Herule,  or  Rugian,  bid  higher  for  the 
allegiance  of  the  army.  Orestes  was  slain,  and 
the  young  emperor  was  left  to  the  mercy  of 
Odoacer.  In  singular  and  significant  contrast  to 
the  common  usage  when  a  pretender  fell,  Romulus 
Augustulus  vvas  spared.  He  was  made  to  abdicate 
in  legal  form;  and  the  Roman  Senate,  at  the 
dictation  of  Odoacer,  officially  signified  to  the 
Eastern  emperor,  Zeno,  their  resolution  that  the 
separate  Western  Empire  should  cease,  and  their 
recognition  of  the  one  emperor  at  Constantinople, 
who  should  be  supreme  over  West  and  East. 
Amid  the  ruin  of  the  empire  and  the  state,  the 
dethroned  emperor  passed  his  days,  in  such  luxuri- 
ous  ease   as   the    times    allowed,   at    the    Villa    of 


l.ucullus  at  Miscnum;  and  Odoacer,  taking  the 
teutonic  title  of  king,  sent  to  the  emperor  at 
Constantinople  the  imperial  crown  and  robe  which 
were  to  be  worn  no  more  at  Rome  or  Ravenna 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years.  Thus  in  the 
year  476  ended  the  Roman  empire,  or  rather,  the 
line  ol  Roman  emperors,  in  the  West." — R.  W. 
Church,  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ch.  i. — 
"When,  at  Odoacer's  bidding,  Romulus  Augustulus, 
the  boy  whom  a  whim  of  fate  had  chosen  to  be 
the  last  native  Ciesar  of  Rome,  had  formally  an- 
nounced his  resignation  to  the  senate,  a  deputa- 
tion from  that  body  proceeded  to  the  Eastern 
court  to  lay  the  insignia  of  royalty  at  the  feet  of 
the  Eastern  Emperor  Zeno.  The  West,  they  de- 
clared, no  longer  required  an  Emperor  of  its  own ; 
one  monarch  sufficed  for  the  world ;  Odoacer  was 
qualified  by  his  wisdom  and  courage  to  be  the 
protector  of  their  state,  and  upon  him  Zeno  was 
entreated  to  confer  the  title  of  patrician  and  the 
administration  of  the  Italian  provinces.  The  Em- 
peror granted  what  he  could  not  refuse,  and 
Odoacer,  taking  the  title  of  King  ['not  king  of 
Italy,  as  is  often  said' — foot-notej,  continued  the 
consular  office,  respected  the  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal institutions  of  his  subjects,  and  ruled  for  four- 
teen years  as  the  nominal  vicar  of  the  Eastern 
Emperor.  There  was  thus  legally  no  extinction 
of  the  Western  Empire  at  all,  but  only  a  reunion 
of  East  and  West.  In  form,  and  to  some  extent 
also  in  the  belief  of  men,  things  now  reverted  to 
their  state  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  the 
Empire,  save  that  Byzantium  instead  of  Rome  was 
the  centre  of  the  civil  government.  The  joint 
tenancy  which  had  been  conceived  by  Diocletian, 
carried  further  by  Constantine,  renewed  under 
Valentinian  I.  and  again  at  the  death  of  Theo- 
dosius,  had  come  to  an  end;  once  more  did  a 
single  Emperor  sway  the  sceptre  of  the  world,  and 
head  an  undivided  Catholic  Church." — J.  Bryce, 
Holy  Roman  empire,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  invaders, 
bk.  3,  ch.  4-8. — J.  B.  Bury,  History  of  the  later 
Roman  empire,  v.  i,  preface,  bk.  3,  ch.  5. 

476. — Causes  of  the  decay  of  the  empire  and 
the  significance  of  its  fall  in  the  West. — "Thus 
in  the  year  476  ended  the  Roman  empire,  or  rather, 
the  line  of  Roman  emperors,  in  the  West.  Thus 
it  had  become  clear  that  the  foundations  of  human 
life  and  society,  which  had  seemed  under  the  first 
emperors  eternal,  had  given  way.  The  Roman 
empire  was  not  the  'last  word'  in  the  history  of 
the  world;  but  either  the  world  was  in  danger  of 
falling  into  chaos,  or  else  new  forms  of  life  were 
yet  to  appear,  new  ideas  of  government  and  na- 
tional existence  were  to  struggle  with  the  old  for 
the  mastery.  The  world  was  not  falling  into 
chaos.  Europe,  which  seemed  to  have  lost  its  guid- 
ance and  its  hope  of  civilization  in  losing  the 
empire,  was  on  the  threshold  of  a  history  far 
grander  than  that  of  Rome,  and  was  about  to 
start  in  a  career  of  civilization  to  which  that  of 
Rome  was  rude  and  unprogressive.  In  the  great 
break-up  of  the  empire  in  the  West,  some  parts 
of  its  system  lasted,  others  disappeared.  What 
lasted  was  the  idea  of  municipal  government,  the 
Christian  Church,  the  obstinate  evil  of  slavery. 
What  disappeared  was  the  central  power,  the  im- 
perial and  universal  Roman  citizenship,  the  ex- 
clusive rule  of  the  Roman  law,  the  old  Roman 
paganism,  the  Roman  administration,  the  Roman 
schools  of  literature.  Part  of  these  revived;  the 
idea  of  central  power  under  Charles  the  Great, 
and  Otto  his  great  successor ;  the  appreciation  of 
law,    though    not    exclusively     Roman     law;     the 
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schools  of  learning.  And  under  these  conditions 
the  new  nations — spnie  of  mixed  races,  as  in 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy;  others  simple  and  homo- 
geneous, as  in  Germany,  England,  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian peninsula — beg;n  their  apprenticeship  of 
civilization." — R.  W.  Church,  Beginning  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  ch.  i. — "The  simple  facts  of  the  fall 
of  the  Empire  are  these.  The  Imperial  system 
had  been  established  ...  to  protect  the  frontier. 
This  it  did  for  two  centuries  with  eminent  suc- 
cess. But  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  .  .  . 
there  occurred  an  invasion  of  the  Marcomanni, 
which  was  not  repulsed  without  great  difficulty, 
and  which  excited  a  deep  alarm  and  foreboding 
throughout  the  Empire.  In  the  third  century  the 
hostile  powers  on  every  frontier  began  to  appear 
more  formidable.  The  German  tribes,  in  whose 
discord  Tacitus  saw  the  safety  of  the  Empire, 
present  themselves  now  no  longer  in  separate 
feebleness,  but  in  powerful  confederations.  We 
hear  no  more  the  insignificant  names  of  Chatti 
and  Chauci;  the  history  of  the  third  century  is 
full  of  Alemanni,  Franks,  and  Goths.  On  the 
eastern  frontier,  the  long  decayed  power  of  the 
Parthians  now  gives  place  to  a  revived  and  vig- 
orous Persian  Empire.  The  forces  of  the  Empire 
are  more  and  more  taxed  to  defend  it  from  these 
powerful  enemies.  ...  It  is  evident  that  the  Ro- 
man world  would  not  have  steadily  receded 
through  centuries  before  the  barbaric,  had  it  not 
been  decidedly  inferior  in  force.  To  explain,  then, 
the  fall  of  the  Empire,  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
the  inferiority  in  force  of  the  Romans  to  the 
barbarians.  This  inferiority  of  the  Romans,  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  was  a  new  thing.  At  an  earher 
time  they  had  been  manifestly  superior.  When  the 
region  of  barbarism  was  much  larger;  when  it 
included  warHke  and  aggressive  nations  now  lost 
to  it,  such  as  the  Gauls;  and  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Romans  drew  their  armies  from  a  much 
smaller  area,  and  organized  them  much  less  elabo- 
rately, the  balance  had  inclined  decidedly  the 
other  way.  In  those  times  the  Roman  world,  in 
spite  of  occasional  reverses,  had  on  the  whole 
steadily  encroached  on  the  barbaric.  .  .  .  Either, 
therefore,  a  vast  increase  of  power  must  have 
taken  place  in  the  barbaric  world,  or  a  vast  in- 
ternal decay  in  the  Roman.  Now  the  barbaric 
world  had  actually  received  two  considerable  ac- 
cessions of  force.  It  had  gained  considerably, 
through  what  influences  we  can  only  conjecture, 
in  the  power  and  habit  of  co-operation.  As  I 
have  said  before,  in  the  third  century  we  meet 
with  large  confederations  of  Germans,  whereas 
before  we  read  only  of  isolated  tribes.  Together 
with  this  capacity  of  confederation  we  can  easily 
believe  that  the  Germans  had  acquired  new  in- 
telligence, civilization,  and  military  skill.  More- 
over, it  is  practically  to  be  considered  as  a  great 
increase  of  aggressive  force,  that  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century  they  were  threatened  in  their 
original  settlements  by  the  Huns.  The  impulse 
of  desperation  which  drove  them  against  the  Ro- 
man frontier  was  felt  by  the  Romans  as  a  new 
force  acquired  by  the  enemy.  But  we  shall  soon 
see  that  other  and  more  considerable  momenta 
must  have  been  required  to  turn  the  scale.  .  .  . 
We  are  forced,  ...  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  in  the  midst  of  its  greatness  and 
civilization,  must  have  been  in  a  stationary  and 
unprogressive,  if  not  a  decaying  condition.  Now 
what  can  have  been  the  cause  of  this  unproduc- 
tiveness or  decay  ?  It  has  been  common  to  sup- 
pose a  moral  degeneration  in  the  Romans,  caused 
by   luxury   and  excessive   good   fortune.     To   sup- 


port this  it  is  easy  to  quote  the  satirists  and 
cynics  of  the  Imperial  time,  and  to  refer  to  such 
accounts  as  Ammianus  gives  of  the  mingled  ef- 
feminacy and  brutality  of  the  aristocracy  of  the 
capital  in  the  fourth  century.  But  the  history 
of  the  wars  between  Rome  and  the  barbaric  world 
does  not  show  us  the  proofs  we  might  expect  of 
this  decay  of  spirit.  We  do  not  find  the  Romans 
ceasing  to  be  victorious  in  the  field,  and  begin- 
ning to  show  themselves  inferior  in  valor  to  their 
enemies.  The  luxury  of  the  capital  could  not 
affect  the  army.  .  .  .  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  lux- 
ury corrupted  the  generals,  and  through  them 
the  army.  On  the  contrary,  the  Empire  produced 
a  remarkable  series  of  capable  generals.  .  .  . 
Whatever  the  remote  and  ultimate  cause  may  have 
been,  the  immediate  cause  to  which  the  fall  of 
the  Empire  can  be  traced  is  a  physical,  not  a" 
moral,  decay.  In  valor,  discipline,  and  science, 
the  Roman  armies  remained  what  they  had  al- 
ways been,  and  the  peasant  emperors  of  Illyricum 
were  worthy  successors  of  Cincinnatus  and  Caius 
Marius.  But  the  problem  was  how  to  replenish 
those  armies.  Men  were  wanting ;  the  Empire 
perished  for  want  of  men.  The  proof  of  this  is 
in  the  fact  that  the  contest  with  barbarism  was 
carried  on  by  the  help  of  barbarian  soldiers.  .  .  . 
It  must  have  been  because  the  Empire  could  not 
furnish  soldiers  for  its  own  defence,  that  it  was 
driven  to  the  strange  expedient  of  turning  its 
enemies  and  plunderers  into  its  defenders.  .  .  . 
Nor  was  it  only  in  the  army  that  the  Empire  was 
compelled  to  borrow  men  from  barbarism.  To 
cultivate  the  fields  whole  tribes  were  borrowed. 
From  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  it  was  a  prac- 
tice to  grant  lands  within  the  Empire,  sometimes 
to  prisoners  of  war,  sometimes  to  tribes  applying 
for  admission.  .  .  .  The  want  of  any  principle  of 
increase  in  the  Roman  population  is  attested  at 
a  much  earlier  time.  In  the  second  century  be- 
fore Christ,  Polybius  bears  witness  to  it;  and 
the  returns  of  the  census  from  the  Second  Punic 
War  to  the  time  of  Augustus  show  no  steady  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  citizens  that  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  the  extension  of  citizenship  to 
new  classes.  .  .  .  Precisely  as  we  think  of  mar- 
riage, the  Roman  of  Imperial  times  thought  of 
celibacy, — that  is,  as  the  most  comfortable  but 
the  most  expensive  condition  of  life.  Marriage 
with  us  is  a  pleasure  for  which  a  man  must  be 
content  to  pay ;  with  the  Romans  it  was  an  ex- 
cellent pecuniary  investment,  but  an  intolerably 
disagreeable  one.  Here  lay,  at  least  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Augustus,  the  root  of  the  evil.  To  in- 
quire into  the  causes  of  this  aversion  to  marriage 
in  this  place  would  lead  me  too  far.  We  must 
be  content  to  assume  that,  owing  partly  to  this 
cause  and  partly  to  the  prudential  check  of  in- 
fanticide, the  Roman  population  seems  to  have 
been  in  ordinary  times  almost  stationary.  The 
same  phenomenon  had  shown  itself  in  Greece  be- 
fore its  conquest  by  the  Romans.  There  the 
population  had  even  greatly  declined;  and  the 
shrewd  Polybius  explains  that  it  was  not  owing 
to  war  or  plague,  but  mainly  to  a  general  repug- 
nance to  marriage,  and  reluctance  to  rear  large 
families,  caused  by  an  extravagantly  high  stan- 
dard of  comfort.  .  .  .  Perhaps  enough  has  now 
been  said  to  explain  that  great  enigma,  which  so 
much  bewilders  the  reader  of  Gibbon ;  namely, 
the  sharp  contrast  between  the  age  of  the  An- 
tonines  and  the  age  which  followed  it.  A  cen- 
tury of  unparalleled  tranquillity  and  virtuous  gov- 
ernment is  followed  immediately  by  a  period  of 
hopeless  ruin   and   dissolution.     \  century   of   rest 
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is  followed,  not  by  renewed  viRor,  but  by  in- 
curable exhaustion.  Some  principle  of  decay  must 
clearly  have  been  at  work,  but  what  principle? 
We  answer:  it  was  a  period  of  sterility  or  barren- 
ness in  human  beings;  the  human  harvest  was 
bad.  And  among  the  causes  of  this  barrenness  we 
find,  in  the  more  barbarous  nations,  the  enfeeble- 
nicnt  produced  by  the  too-abrupt  introduction  of 
civilization,  and  universally  the  absence  of  indus- 
trial habits,  and  the  disposition  to  listlessness  which 
belongs  to  the  military  character." — J.  R.  Seeley, 
Roman  imperialism,  pp.  47-61. 
,  "Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day;  the  Empire  of 
fRome  was  not  destroyed  in  a  day.  It  did  not 
perish  in  one  or  two  great  battles,  as  did  the  first 
Persian  Empire,  by  the  fates  of  Issus  and  Arbela. 
The  immediate  reason  why  the  Empire  fell  was 
because  her  large  population  was  incapable  of 
courageous  and  concerted  effort  against  relatively 
weak  invaders.  The  Pax  Romana  brought  many 
blessings;  it  made  possible  the  greatest  luxury, 
the  most  active  commercial  life  the  world  ever 
saw  till  the  nineteenth  Christian  century.  But 
one  thing  it  did  which  in  the  end  was  suicidal 
to  the  power  that  maintained  it — it  taught  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Empire  that  war  was  a  thing 
for  the  government  only;  that  all  lighting  must 
be  done  by  a  relatively  small  professional  class 
called  an  army;  that,  though  a  few  savage  tribes 
might  ravage  the  frontiers,  the  quiet  interior  prov- 
inces were  destined  to  perpetual  peace  and  pros- 
perity. The  man  of  the  Empire  could  be  expected 
to  pay  heavy  taxes;  if  he  were  rich,  to  spend 
money  freely  for  public  buildings  and  festivals; 
but  to  shed  his  blood  in  behalf  of  the  emperor 
was  not  part  of  the  bargain.  He  was  a  faithful 
subject — only  let  the  Augustus  defend  him  without 
forcing  him  to  quit  his  loom,  his  plow,  his 
counting-room.  The  Caesars  went  far  to  encourage 
"■<-  this  propensity.  A  nation  in  arms  is  apt  to  be 
a  democratic  nation.  It  was  better  to  allow  the 
barbarians  to  make  occasional  raids,  better  to 
have  difficulty  in  finding  recruits  for  the  none  too 
numerous  legions,  than  to  put  arms  in  the  hands 
of  the  provincials — arms  which  could  be  as  likely 
turned  against  an  oppressing  Caesar  as  a  ravaging 
German.  The  army  thus  became  more  and  more 
a  class  apart  from  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants. 
Even  its  officers  ceased  at  length  to  be  Roman 
noblemen.  After  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
A.  D.,  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  serve  in  the 
cavalry  in  order  to  hold  high  civil  office.  First 
Roman  senators,  then  under  Diocletian  the  nobles 
of  the  provinces, — decurions  and  their  sons, — and 
all  rich  persons  eligible  for  city  office,  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  army.  The  provincial  militia, 
once  of  some  slight  value  in  suppressing  local 
riots,  became  more  and  more  inefficient.  When 
jonce  the  shell  of  the  Empire, — the  line  of  legions 
on  each  exposed  frontier — was  penetrated,  a  bar- 
barian tribe  might  advance  and  devastate  almost 
at  will,  hardly  a  sword  flashing  against  it.  It 
was  thus  the  Goths  plundered  the  Balkan  Pen- 
insula and  Asia  Minor  in  the  third  century;  it 
was  thus  in  the  overwhelming  disasters  of  the 
fifth.  The  citizens  of  the  Empire  in  short  pre- 
sented a  strange  similitude  to  China  in  the  help- 
less passiveness  of  the  masses  of  their  population. 
But  the  immediate  insufficiency  of  the  professional 
army  will  not  account  for  the  decline  of  ■  the 
Empire.  Something  more  than  the  discourage- 
ment of  the  Caesars  was  necessary  to  deprive 
their  subjects  of  the  military  spirit  which  ani- 
mates every  modern  nation,  when  the  national 
life   is   in    danger.     The  Caesars   themselves   were 


partly  responsible  for  the  frittering  away  of  their 
army's  strength  and  their  subjects'  treasure.  .  .  . 
Such  incapable  rulers  as  Nero,  Commodus,  and 
Caracalla  of  course  did  a  great  deal  to  make  the 
way  for  future  invaders  easier.  Yet  in  justice 
to  the  Caesars,  it  should  be  said,  they  impress 
us,  as  a  class,  as  being  able  rulers,  alive  to  the 
needs  of  the  hour,  practical  statesmen  who  gave 
their  subjects  quite  as  good  government  as  they 
deserved.  The  trouble  lay  with  the  men  of  the 
Empire  themselves.  .  .  .  The  Roman  Senate  had 
been  a  servile  body  of  flatterers  since  the  rule  of 
Tiberius.  The  middle  classes  had  been  almost 
extinct  in  Italy  since  that  time  when  Augustus 
tried  to  raise  two  legions  from  among  them,  and 
had  to  eke  out  the  levies  with  slaves  and  freed- 
men.  In  the  provinces  things  had  been  little 
better;  a  small  class  of  rich,  a  large  class  of  poor, 
often  practically  serfs,  and  only  a  weak,  dwindling 
element  between.  The  slave  supply  had  almost 
ceased,  forcing  a  painful  readjustment  of  farm 
labor  and  of  industry.  The  supply  of  precious 
metals  from  Spain  and  the  Carpathians  had  run 
low.  Much  of  the  gold  had  been  drained  away 
to  India  for  useless  luxuries.  There  was,  there- ^ 
fore,  a  lack  of  circulating  medium,  a  prime  essen- 
tial for  healthy,  economic  life.  The  increasing 
difficulties  of  the  government  had  driven  it  from 
one  measure  of  oppression  to  another.  Commerce, 
industry  and  agriculture  were  becoming  stagnant. 
If  there  had  been  no  Goths,  Huns  or  Persians, 
the  Roman  Empire  would  still  have  drifted  during 
the  two  centuries  following  180  A.  D.  into  such 
a  condition  that  some  radical  alteration  of  its 
social  structure  and  political  life  would  have 
been  inevitable.  Left  to  itself  the  old  machinery 
might  have  required  another  centur>'  before  ceas- 
ing to  work.  Diocletian  and  Constantine  had  eiy  . 
fected  temporary  repairs  of  doubtful  usefulness. 
The  coming  of  Christianity  did  not  destroy  the  / 
Empire;  but  Christianity  did  little  to  save  it. 
The  Christians  were,  after  all,  Romans.  They 
thought  and  acted  as  Romans  in  all  things  where 
their  new  religion  did  not  sway  them.  St.  Jerome 
and  St.  Augustine  were  no  more  able  to  afford  a 
panacea  f^r  the  evils  of  the  Empire — social,  eco- 
nomic and  military — than  Arcadius  and  Honorius. 
Christianity  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  was 
perhaps  able  to  teach  men  how  to  die.  It  was 
not  yet  sufficiently  developed  to  teach  large  masses 
of  men  how  to  live. 

"Commerce  and  trade  had  on  the  whole  ex- 
panded under  Hadrian.  They  probably  held  their 
own  under  Antoninus  Pius.  Under  Marcus  Au- 
rehus  commenced  the  decline.  From  this  time 
onward  the  repeated  abatements  of  the  taxes  show 
how  the  pinch  was  coming,  both  in  Italy  and  in 
the  provinces.  The  examples  of  public  benefac- 
tions by  individuals  grow  rarer.  The  complaints 
begin  to  be  heard  of  the  great  burdens  of  holding 
the  city  magistracies.  Freedmen  are  more  fre- 
quently admitted  to  full  citizenship  in  order  to 
compel  them  to  spend  their  wealth  on  the  com- 
munity. And  thanks  to  the  great  plague  the 
population  of  Italy  seems  to  have  declined  more 
than  ever.  In  fact  the  Empire,  in  the  centuries 
following  the  passing  of  the  'Good  Emperors' 
reminds  one  of  a  large  and  luxuriant  garden  run-  '' 
ning  to  seed.  The  plants  no  longer  bear;  the 
petals  drop  from  the  flowers;  the  autumn  is  ad- 
vancing ;  on  the  sunnier  days,  thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  skilful  and  solicitous  gardeners,  Septimius 
Severus,  Aurelian,  Probus,  Diocletian,  Constantine 
I,  Theodosius  I,  a  few  blossoms  are  produced 
which    convey    some    reminders   of    the    old   time 
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profusion   and   beauty.     But   the   end   cannot   be 
postponed    indefinitely.      If    no    marauding    inter- 
loper appears  to  root  up  the  plants  and  pluck  the 
last   blossoms,   still   the   wmter   will   come   at   last. 
It   really   is   of   little   matter.     The   trespasser   ac- 
tually  does   come — a  little   before  the   winter.     In 
the  western  half  of  the  garden  he  destroys  almost 
everything ;    the   next  season   all   must   be   planted 
afresh.     The  eastern  half  of  the  garden — the  part 
known  as  the  East  Roman  Empire — containing  a 
hardier,  healthier  race  of   plants,  and  better  pro- 
tected   by   high   walls,   defies  both   marauder    and 
winter,  though  not  unscathed.     It  lives  a  thousand 
years  more,  thanks  to  its  peculiar  plants,  its  shel- 
tering walls  and  the  special  genius  of  its  gardeners. 
That   the   gardeners — the   Caesars  and   their  assis- 
tants— were  in  the  main  skilful,  it  is  difficult  after 
tracing    down    Roman    imperial    history    to    deny. 
Yet  they  had  only  the  mental  light  of  their  own 
age   to   go   by,   and   that    light   was    often    feeble. 
Their  task  was  a  hard  one ;  a  certain  short-sighted- 
ness on  the  part  of  rulers  and  ruled  made  it  more 
difficult.     Especially   no   attempt    was    made   seri- 
ously to  enlarge  the  scope  and  volume  of  human 
energy  by  mechanical  devices.     The  physical  force 
that   built  the  Flavian  Amphitheater   was   applied 
in   essentially   the  same   way  as  that   which   built 
the   pyramids.     The   ancients  give   lessons  in   phi- 
losophy, art,  and  hterature  which  we  humbly  re- 
ceive  to-day;    but   for  the   ancients  themselves  it 
was   a   misfortune    that    they    did    not   spend   less 
time  on  forming  theories  of  the  cosmos,  and  more 
on   physical   inventions  which  should  increase   the 
economic  efficiency  of  each  workman ;   bring  cities 
closer     together ;     make     communication     speedy ; 
make  town   life   sanitary ;   make   the  rapid   multi- 
plication  of   books  easy ;   make  the   spears   of   the 
barbarians  harmless,  by  learning  how  to  combine 
sulphur,   niter   and   charcoal.     The  amount   which 
the  men  of  the  Empire  contributed  to  their  own 
ultimate   destruction    by    refusing    to    devote    their 
attention    to    physical    inventions   cannot    be   esti- 
'' mated.     They   continued   to   the  end   to   attempt 
great   projects   in    the   hardest   possible    way.     To 
take  a  simple  example;  the  maximum  legal  burden 
for  a  four-wheeled  cart  in  Constantine's  time  was 
only  326  kilogrammes  for  eight  horses — forty-three 
kilograms    per    horse.      The    roads,    excellent    for 
durability,    and    for    marching    soldiers,    were    ex- 
tremely  rough  for   wagons.     The   construction   of 
carts    was    poor.      The    horseshoes    found    in    the 
excavations   show   that    the    draught    horses    must 
have   been   very   small.     Yet   good    carts,   smooth 
roads  and  strong  horses  would  have    [made]    the 
prevention    of    famines — easier;    also    would    have 
aided  the  movement  of  troops  and  the  defence  of 
the  frontiers.     The  attitude  of  the  government  in 
such    matters   was   well    illustrated  •  by    Vespasian, 
when   an   engineer  offered   a   mechanism    for  con- 
veying  some    huge    columns    into    the    capital    at 
very  small  expense.     This  wontedly   parsimonious 
Emperor    refused    the    invention,   saying:    'Let   me 
find  work   for  the   maintenance  of   the  poor  peo- 
ple.'    The    workmen,   no    doubt,    applauded    their 
Emperor,  but  posterity  will  applaud  such  a  pohcy 
•  less       Mechanical    inventions    indeed    would    not 
'  have   javed   the   Empire   forever.     Sooner  or  later 
the   Germans   would   have   learned   to   make   rifles 
and  cannon.    Telegraphs  and  railroads  cannot  halt 
the  spread  of  moral  rottenness ;   but  these  devices 
would   have   tended   vastly   to    ward   off    the   evil 
day — perhaps      until      Christianity      could      have 
wrought    a    genuine    regeneration.      But    the    age 
that   had  so  much   interest   in   the  theories  of  the 
Stoa    and    (hv    Academy,    the    new    doctrines    of 


Christianity  and  the  mysteries  of  Mithras,  had  no 
interest    in    the    mysteries    of    boiling    water    and 
thunder-storm — and    so    deliberately    added   to    its 
handicap.     As   time   went   on,  .  .  .  the   supply    of 
precious   metals   ran   low,   as   the   coinage    became 
more  and  more  debased  until  the  alloy  vastly  out- 
weighed the  true  metal,  we  find  a  clear  sign  of  a 
dechne  in  civilization,  in  reversion  from  payments 
by  money  to  payments  by  kind.     In  Egypt  com- 
paratively   few    coins    are    found    for    the    whole 
period   from   Constantine   to  Justinian;   while   the 
evidence  of  the  papyri  shows  that  small  amounts 
were  commonly  paid  in  kind.  .  .  .  The  condition 
of    Egypt — the    province    of    which    we    have    the 
most  detailed  knowledge — grew  steadily  worse.     In 
the  third  century  revolts,  invasions  by  the  'Blem- 
myes'  and  the  general  disorder  of  the  government 
caused  great  retrogression.    A  record  of  the  Fayum 
district  shows  that  one  sixth   of   the   arable   land 
there  had  passed  out  of  cultivation.     The  burden 
of  taxation  was  increasingly  grievous.     The  canals 
became  choked  and  disused.    Probus  employed  his 
soldiers   to    clear    them    out    again.      The    middle 
classes  seem  to  have  been  practically  exterminated. 
The    whole    government    of    an    Egyptian    village 
would    pass,    under    the    later    Empire,    into    the 
hands  of  one  rich  proprietor,  who  was  practically 
supreme,  except   for  the  collection  of  taxes.     The 
government    legislated    in    vain    against    this    'pa- 
tronage.'    When  the  Arabs  at  length   overran  the 
Nile   valley,   they   conquered   a   country   that   was 
beginning    to    present    some    phases    already    sug- 
gesting   feudalism.      As    the   pressure   of    the    bar- 
barians  and   the   difficulty    of   raising   revenue   in- 
creased, the  government  was  driven  to  ever  harsher 
expedients.     The  grinding   taxation  system   of  the 
later  Empire   need  not   be   detailed  here.     It   was 
not   so   much   a  system   of   taxes   as   a   system   of 
requisitions,   made    by    the   general    of   a    besieged 
city  upon  the  inhabitants.     Under  such  conditions 
personal  convenience  is  likely  to  give  way  before 
military    necessity.      The    government    found    the 
noble  and  propertied  classes  exceedingly  convenient 
subjects    [from    whom]    to    press    money.  ...  It 
sweetened   the   bitterness    of   taxation    by    the    be- 
stowal of  divers  privileges.     It  is  too  often   com- 
plained to-day  that  in  the  courts  there  is  one  law 
for  the  rich   man  and  another  for  the  poor.     By 
the   third  century  A.D.   this  distinction   had  been 
deliberately   and  avowedly  set   up  by  the   Roman 
government.     When   men   stood   before  the   judge, 
the  first  question  would  be:  'To  what  class  do  you 
belong?'     Are  you  one  of  the  honestiores, — a  mu- 
nicipal official   or  ex-official,  a  great   landowner — 
are    you    rich  ?  ''  Are    you    of    the    humiliores — a 
laborer,    a'   small    tradesman,    an    artisan,    a    petty 
farmer?  .  In   the    latter   case    you    can    be    beaten 
with  rods,  crucified,  flung  to  the  beasts,  or  suffer 
other  cruel  punishment;  if  you  are  rich,  no  matter 
how  guilty  you  are,  no  such  fate  can  befall  you: 
the  law   will  deal  with  you  gently.     Thus  at   last 
the    power    of    mammon    enthroned    itself    within 
that  invention   of   which   Rome  should   have  been 
most  proud — the  Roman  law.    As  the  decay  within 
and  the  attack  without  became  more  deadly,  men 
began    to   wish   to  escape   even   from  the   'Eternal 
Empire.'      Salvian,    writing    about   400,    tells   how 
the  poorer  classes  actually   fled  to  the  barbarians, 
despite    their    savage    habits.      Men    preferred    the 
uncouthncss    to    the    cruel    treatment     at     home. 
Under  the  Germans  there  was  actual  freedom  with 
nominal    slavery ;    under    the    Empire    was   actual 
slavery  for  possession  of  the  boasted  Roman  citi- 
zenship.     Priscus,    a    messenger    from    Constanti- 
nople to  Attila  in  448  A.  D.  met  an  outlaw  from 
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the  Empire  in  the  camp  of  the  Huns.  The  out- 
law hardly  felt  his  loss.  He  said  the  Romans 
were  forbidden  to  use  arms,  and  consequently 
were  exposed  to  every  attack.  In  peace  they 
were  still  worse  off.  The  law  discriminated  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor;  the  taxes  were  fear- 
ful; and  if  a  poor  man  got  into  litigation,  no 
matter  how  good  his  cause,  he  was  ruined  by  the 
law's  delays.  It  is  usual  to  put  down  these  evils 
to  the  blundering  statecraft  of  the  later  Empire; 
it  is  juster  to  charge  them  to  the  social  system 
which  made  this  statecraft  possible — even  neces- 
sary. The  causes  of  the  fall  of  the  Empire  run 
far  back  into  the  history  of  the  Republic.  They 
were  merely  glossed  over  during  the  times  of  the 
early  Caesars  and  the  'Good  Emperors.'  After 
that,  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  much  praised 
imperial  system  became  every  day  more  evident. 
Foremost  among  the  causes  why  the  Empire  was 
weakening  was  the  constant  decline  in  population. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  millions  less  the 
Empire  contained  in  400  than  in  14  A.  D.,  but 
everything  indicates  that  the  shrinkage  was  enor- 
mous. The  process  of  depopulation  had  been 
going  forward  in  Italy  since  the  Second  Punic 
War,  when  fifteen  thousand  of  the  flower  of 
Italian  youth  fell  at  Trasemene,  fifty  thousand  at 
Cannae.  The  census  shows  that  it  took  thirty 
years  to  repair  the  loss  on  paper;  nothing  could 
make  good  in  reality  the  slain  thousands  and  their 
lost  posterity.  The  wars  of  the  Republic  were 
fearfully  bloody,  and  probably  did  more  than  to 
reduce  the  population.  If  we  may  reason  from 
the  analogy  of  France  after  the  drain  of  the  Na- 
poleonic wars,  the  actual  physique  of  the  Italian 
people  was  reduced.  The  strong  had  been  killed 
off,  the  weaklings  had  been  left  to  propagate.  As 
early  as  185  B.  C,  Consul  Spurius  Postumius, 
while  making  a  judicial  tour  in  Italy,  had  found 
to  his  surprise  that  colonies  on  both  Italian 
coasts — Sipontum  on  the  Adriatic,  Buxentum  on 
the  lower  Tyrrhenian  sea,  had  alike  been  aban- 
doned by  their  inhabitants.  And  Italy  was  not 
alone — otherwise  the  Empire  might  still  have  fared 
well.  'In  our  days,'  says  Plutarch,  'Greece  would 
be  unable  to  muster  three  thousand  heavy  in- 
fantrymen;' and  two  and  a-half  centuries  before 
him  Polybius  bewails  the  decline  of  marriage 
'through  debauchery  or  sloth.  If  children  are 
born  of  transient  unions,  only  one  or  two  of 
them  are  kept,  in  order  to  leave  them  as  rich  as 
their  parents.'  The  imperial  government  was 
quite  aware  of  the  decline.  ...  In  his  [Augus- 
tus'] day  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  not 
merely  in  Italy  but  in  all  the  Empire  a, new  army 
of  45, 000  men  would  be  very  hard  to  raise. 
Under  Tiberius  the  shrinkage  of  the  free  popula- 
tion gave  statesmen  constant  anxiety.  Lucan, 
writing  in  Nero's  day,  complained  that  in  many 
Italian  towns  most  of  the  houses  stood  empty, 
most  of  the  fields  lay  waste,  because  there  were 
no  persons  to  dwell  in  them  or  till  them.  Under 
Titus  it  was  related  as  a  kind  of  marvel,  that  in 
the  best  days  of  the  Republic,  Italy  could  bring 
780,000  men  into  the  field.  A  century  later  we 
see  Marcus  Aurelius  settling  the  conquered  Mar- 
comanni  on  Italian  lands — something  impossible 
had  there  not  been  vast  uncultivated  tracts  in  the 
peninsula.  Despite  the  efforts  of  the  emperors 
the  process  went  on.  The  failure  of  the  slave 
supply    favored   it.      The   growth    of    luxury,   'the 

I  advantages  of  childlessness,'  the  low  cost  of  pros- 
titution,  likewise   the   spread   of   asceticism,   prob- 

j  ably   also   the   fact   that   the   Graeco-Roman  stock 
was  at  best  reaching  its  autumn,  that  its  physical 


fruitfulness  was  running  out,  all  favored  the 
shrinkage.  Ateste  in  N'enetia  was  a  large  city  under 
Augustus,  but  the  numerous  inscriptions  of  the 
first  century  find  no  duplicates  later— a  sign  that 
the  city  was  being  deserted.  Vercellae  (in  Lom- 
bardy)  had  once  been  great,  but  in  the  fourth 
century  was  thinly  populated.  So  the  infection 
that  had  earlier  desolated  South  Italy  crept  into 
the  more  prosperous  north  and  out  into  the  prov- 
inces. Even  Rome  itself,  whither  the  nations 
flocked,  where  immigration  would  seem  to  make 
good  all  natural  loss,  was  declininK  in  population. 
Figures  as  to  the  grain  supply  seem  to  indicate 
that  in  Septimius  Severus'  time  only  half  as  much 
wheat  was  needed  for  distribution  as  under  Au- 
gustus. Certain  provinces,  Egypt  and  Africa,  were 
noted  for  their  large  birth  rate  and  relative  in- 
crease, but  even  here  the  growth  was  slow.  Large 
tracts  in  the  African  imperial  domains  lay  fallow 
for  lack  of  laborers,  while  in  Egypt  it  has  been 
attempted  to  prove  that  in  Vespasian's  day,  de- 
spite great  and  prolonged  prosperity,  the  popula- 
tion had  only  increased  half  a  million  since  the 
flourishing  period  of  the  Ptolemies — a  long  span 
of  nigh  three  hundred  years.  According  to  Dio 
Chrysostom  (in  the  reign  of  Trajan)  Euboea  was 
becoming  depopulated,  though  it  was  a  region 
probably  touched  as  little  as  any  in  the  Empire 
by  desolating  wars.  The  learned  M.  Duruy  thinks 
that  Alexandria  declined  by  half  under  the  later 
Empire.  There  is  no  reason  why  Antiocb  should 
not  have  fallen  away  also. 

"Added  to  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  forces 
previously  mentioned,  came  the  general  epidemics  -^ 
— a  general  pestilence  in  the  time  of  Marcus  Au- 
relius and  another  from  250  to  268 — that  raged 
almost  continuously  in  the  provinces.  At  one  time 
in  Rome  and  in  Achaia  four  thousand  per  day 
are  said  to  have  died,  and  in  258  A.  D.,  Valerian's 
army  was  decimated  by  the  plague  before  Sapor's 
Persians  attacked  it.  A  far  lesser  drain,  but  a 
real  one,  came  from  the  gladiatorial  games.  Every 
netter  and  swordsman  slain  was  a  laborer ;  an 
artisan  lost  to  a  society  that  sorely  needed  la- 
borers; a  potential  father  of  a  family  lost  to  a 
society  that  even  more  needed  fathers.  In  the 
famous,  sham  fight  of  Lake  Fucinus  before 
Claudius,  we  are  told  that  ig,ooo  men  contended; 
stout  youths,  no  doubt;  a  large  fraction  of  them 
deliberately  destroyed  by  a  policy  as  short-sighted 
as  it  was  barbarous — deliberately  creating  the^ 
miseries  of  war  in  a  state  of  peace.  The  Jewish 
wars  of  Vespasian  and  Titus  wasted  the  lives  of 
a  race  that  could  have  given  much  to  the  Empire; 
the  more  so  as  they  possessed  a  fecundity  that 
was  clearly  lacking  to  the  Graeco-Romans.  Jo- 
sephus — of  course  exaggerating — declares  that 
1,100,000  Jews  perished  in  their  great  revolt. 
More  specifically  he  says  97,000  were  made  pris- 
oners. Some  of  these  were  sold;  some  were  sent 
to  die  in  the  Egyptian  quarries;  some  were  re- 
served for  the  fights  of  the  amphitheater.  Hardly 
any  of  these  could  have  left  posterity.  From  the 
standpoint  of  worldly  wisdom,  this  destruction  of 
the  Jews  was  'worse  than  a  crime — it  was  a 
blunder.'  And  yet,  in  Hadrian's  day  the  Jewish' 
wars  broke  out  afresh  in  Cyrene,  Egypt,  and 
Cyprus  (where  many  Jews  were  working  the  cop- 
per mines).  Dion  declares  that  during  this  war 
in  Cyprus  alone  240,000  persons  perished.  In 
Cyrene,  Orosius  says  almost  the  whole  population 
were  killed  off;  the  land  would  have  been  utterly 
desolate  if  Hadrian  had  not  sent  colonists;  while 
in  Judaea,  Julian  Severus,  the  Roman  general, 
slew  180,000  Jews  who  followed  Bar  Kokaba's  ill- 
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starred  rebellion  of  132  A.  D.  When  the  barbarians 
at  last  began  to  press  hard,  the  losses  in  popula- 
tion were  inevitably  grievous.  And  these  losses 
began  in  the  very  first  wars,  when  the  invaders 
were  flung  back  and  the  Empire  seemed  to  emerge 
unscathed  and  triumphant.  For  example,  the 
Jazyges,  who  fought  Marcus  AureUus  so  desper- 
ately along  the  Danube,  when  they  made  peace, 
surrendered  100,000  prisoners  taken  in  the  Empire. 
If  they  surrendered  that  number,  it  must  be  left 
to  conjecture  how  many  prisoners  they  sold  away 
during  the  furious  war,  and  how  many  of  the 
peaceful  dwellers  on  the  frontier  provinces  they 
slew.  It  was  the  same  with  the  Quadi  and  Mar- 
comanni  whom  Marcus  Aurelius  combated.  In 
the  third  century,  when  from  Frisia  to  the  Eu- 
phrates the  enemies  of  the  Empire  beat  ceaselessly 
against  it,  the  losses  by  mere  war  alone  doubtless 
rose  from  the  thousands  to  the  millions.  Already 
by  Pertinax's  time,  the  imperial  domain  lands 
were  becoming  desolate;  and  Herodian  tells  how 
this  emperor  found  time  in  his  brief  reign  to  order 
that  these  agri  deserti  be  given  away  to  any  one 
who  would  occupy  them — with  remission  of  taxes 
for  ten  years  to  the  new  possessors.  Finally,  as 
time  advanced,  the  use  of  downright  barbarians 
in  the  legions  became  a  necessity — if  the  legions 
were  to  be  recruited  at  all.  The  Roman  army 
which  at  first  had  been  composed  of  taxable 
jitalians,  than  after  Marius'  reforms  of  non-taxable 
Italians,  then  of  provincials — Spaniards,  Gauls, 
Asiatics — at  last  came  to  be  officered  and  manned 
largely  by  persons  who  had  never  crossed  the 
frontiers  (except  as  invaders) ,  until  they  were 
enrolled  under  the  eagles.  The  names  of  many  of 
the  Roman  army  officers  of  the  third  century 
A.  D.  that  come  to  us,  show  how  complete  was 
this  process  of  Germanization.  We  find  Probus 
enrolling  16,000  Alamanni — after  they  had  been 
defeated  in  battle — in  his  legions.  Doubtless  they 
were  useful  troops;  but  when  a  nation,  much  less 
an  empire,  has  to  rely  on  mercenaries  of  dubious 
fidehty  for  its  defense,  its  future  is  problematical 
even  if  this  mercenary  army  continues  to  win 
battles.  The  day  when  Gothic  and  Prankish  kings 
as  patricians,  consuls,  and  magistri  of  the  em- 
perors should  be  actually  conquering  the  Empire 
piecemeal,  was  clearly  foreshadowed  in  the  third 
century.  We  lack  an  adequate  treatment  in  Eng- 
lish of  the  peaceful  Germanization  of  the  Roman 
Empire ;  and  yet  the  reality  and  importance  of 
this  process  should  not  be  lost  to  mind.  The  con- 
stant, semi-peaceful  influx  of  northern  barbarians 
went  on  for  centuries,  and  did  much  to  lessen  the 
final  shock  and  crash  of  the  conquest.  In  Augus- 
tus' own  day  the  process  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  when  his  stepson  Tiberius  transported  40,000 
Germans,  who  had  submitted,  into  Gaul,  and  as- 
signed lands  near  the  Rhine.  Similar  instances 
under  other  early  emperors  may  have  escaped  us. 
The  practice  was  harmless  while  the  Empire  was 
strong,  and  its  native  population  relatively  ample. 
But  Marcus  Aurelius'  settlement  of  Germans  in 
Italy  connoted  the  depopulation  of  the  peninsula. 
An  hundred  years  later  Probus  was  settling  100,- 
000  Bastarni  in  Thrace,  as  well  as  many  other 
tribes.  This  meant  more  than  the  occupying  of 
so  much  waste  land.  It  implied  that  the  process 
of  Romanizing  the  provinces  from  Italy  outward 
had  ended ;  that  the  process  of  Germanizing  the 
provinces  from  the  frontiers  inward  had  begun. 
And  so  the  barbarians  at  length  destroyed  a  so- 
ciety that  was  more  slowly  destroying  itself. 
Latifundia  fgreat  estates],  slavery,  the  uprooting 
of  the  small  farmers,  bad  systems  of   tillage,  the 


excessive  desire  for  wealth  without  regard  to 
methods  or  to  duty  toward  posterity;  the  desire 
to  avoid  the  cares  and  expenses  of  child  rearing, 
and  downright  sensuality  were  accomplishing  their 
perfect  work.  The  economic  evil  was  at  the  bot- 
tom. First  Italy,  then  a  vast  Empire,  devoted 
itself  for  centuries  to  a  feverish  effort  for  getting 
money  by  any  means,  and  to  spending  that  money 
on  selfish  enjoyments.  Other  things  went  for 
httle.  The  great  benefactions  to  the  public  usually 
implied — not  philanthropy — but  effort  to  win  the 
praise  and  honor  of  men.  In  this  art  of  getting 
and  enjoying,  it  must  be  said  the  men  of  the  Empire 
seemed  to  win  some  marked  success;  yet  in  the  end 
the  experiment  proved  itself  hardly  worthy  of  repe- 
tition. .  .  .  The  Empire  fell  because  the  ideals  ani- 
mating its  builders  .  .  .  were  low  and  unworthy.  .  .  . 
One  additional  suggestion  may  be  hazarded.  .  .  . 
And  thus  in  the  West  the  Roman  Empire,  built  on 
a  policy  of  low  ideals  and  opportunism,  perished. 
Why  not  also  in  the  East?  Not  the  strength  of 
Constantinople  saved  the  East  Romans;  the  Queen 
of  the  Bosphorus  was  less  inaccessible  than  behind 
her  marshes  was  Ravenna,  the  last  stronghold  of 
the  western  Caesars.  Not  the  absence  of  bar- 
barian attacks — no  nation  ever  beat  off  so  many 
foes  as  did  the  East  Romans.  Rather  was  it  not 
because  the  men  of  the  eastern  Empire  were  by 
tradition,  and  largely  by  race,  Greeks  more  than 
Romans  ?  And  if  Italy  was  the  land  of  the  prac- 
tical common  sense,  Greece  was  the  land  of  ideals. 
The  Arian,  the  Monophysite,  the  Monothelite 
heresies  and  tumults  in  the  church  of  the  East 
showed  that  there  man  could  still  fight — if  needs 
be  die — for  ideas  and  ideals,  albeit  not  always 
worthy  ones.  .  .  .  No  state  ever  excluded  the  ideal 
from  its  national  and  social  Ufe  so  strictly  as  did 
Rome.  It  taught  its  prosaic  commercialism  to  all 
its  provinces.  It  died  a  slow,  lingering,  painful 
death,  after  achieving  the  greatest  seeming  success 
in  history.  Its  citizens  revered  Mammon  in  the 
place  of  God  with  more  than  usual  consistency. 
The  power  they  worshipped  carried  them  a  cer- 
tain way — then  delivered  them  over  to  their  own 
rottenness,  and  to  the  resistless  enemy.  Their  fall 
was  great — for  their  Empire  with  its  social  struc- 
ture still  looms  as  the  greatest  fabric  ever  reared 
by  human  ingenuity;  while  the  lesson  of  their  fall 
lies  patent  to  the  twentieth  century." — W.  S. 
Davis,  Influence  of  infealth  in  imperial  Rome,  pp. 
315-330,  334-335- — "Financial  ruin,  which  over- 
took the  western  even  more  than  the  eastern 
provinces,  was  largely  due  to  the  oppressive  and 
wasteful  fiscal  system  introduced  and  developed 
by  Diocletian  and  ConstanUne,  and  to  the  old 
standing  defect  of  Roman  administration,  that  the 
civil  governor  was  also  the  judge,  and  thus  ad- 
ministrative and  judicial  functions  were  combined 
in  the  same  hands.  Here,  indeed,  lay  one  of  the 
strongest  elements  of  disintegration  in  the  reor- 
ganised Empire,  but  there  were  other  powerful 
solvents  at  work,  at  which  we  may  briefly  glance. 
One  was  slavery,  the  evil  results  of  which  had 
been  steadily^  accumulating  for  centuries,  and  if 
these  were  mitigated  to  some  extent  by  the  in- 
creasing scarcity  of  slaves,  the  degradation  of  the 
poor  freeman  to  the  position  of  a  colonus  more 
than  counterbalanced  the  resultant  good.  Popu- 
lation, so  far  from  increasing,  was  going  back, 
and,  in  order  to  fill  the  gaps,  the  authorities  had 
recourse  to  the  dangerous  exix-dient  of  inviting 
in  the  barbarian.  The  land  was  starving  for  want 
of  capital  and  labour,  and  the  barbarian  colonus 
was  introduced,  as  we  have  seen  in  an  earlier 
chapter,  not,  if  the  authorities  arc  to  be  trusted, 
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hv  tens,  but  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  'to  lighten 
the  tribute  by  the  fruits  of  his  toil  and  to  relieve 
the    Roman    citizens    of    military    service.'      This 
was  the  principal  and  certainly  the  original  reason 
why  recourse  was  had  to  the  barbarians;  the  idea 
that  the  German  or  the  Goth   was  less  dangerous 
inside   than   outside   the   frontier,   and   would   help 
to  bear  the  brunt   of  the  pressure   from  his   kins- 
men, came  later.     The  result,  however,  of  import- 
ing  a  strong    Germanic   and   Gothic   element   into 
the     Empire     was    one    of     active    disintegration. 
Though   they   occupied  but  a  humble  position   in- 
dustrially,  as  tillers  of   the  soil,   they   formed   the 
best    troops   in    the    Imperial    armies.      The   boast 
which    Tacitus    put    into    the    mouth    of    a    GalUc 
soldier  in  the  first  century,  that  the  alien  trooper 
was  the  backbone  of  the  Roman  army,  was  now 
an    undoubted    truth,   and   the   spirit    which    these 
strangers  brought  with  them  was  that  of  freedom, 
quite  antagonistic  to  the  absolutism  of  the  Empire. 
There  was  yet  another  great  solvent  at  work, — in 
its  cumulative   effects   the  greatest   of   them   all,— - 
the  solvent  of  Christianity,  dissociating,  as  it  did, 
spiritual   from   temporal   authority,   and   introduc- 
ing   the    absolutely    novel    idea    of    a    divine    law 
that  in  every  particular  took  precedence  of  mun- 
dane   law.      The    growth    of    the    power    of    the 
Church,  as  a  body  entirely  distinct  from  the  State 
and  claiming  a  superior  moral  sanction,  was  a  new 
force   introduced  into  the   Roman  Empire,   which, 
beyond    question,    weakened    its   powers   of    resis- 
tance   to   outside   enemies,   inasmuch   as   it   caused 
internal    dissensions    and    divisions.      The    furious 
hatreds  between   Christianity  and  paganism  which 
lasted  in  the  West  down  to  the  fall  of  Rome,  and 
the    equally    furious    hatreds    within    the    Church 
which  continued  both  in  East  and  West   for   long 
centuries,  can  only  be  considered  a  source  of  seri- 
ous weakness.  .  .  .  Christianity  has  always  tended 
to  break  down  distinction  and  prejudices  of  race. 
It  has  never  done  so   wholly  and  never  will,  but 
the  tendency  is  forever  at  work,  and,  as  such,  in 
the  days  of  the   Empire,  it   was  opposed  both  to 
the  Roman  and  to  the  Greek  spirit." — J.  B.  Firth, 
Constanthie  the  Great,  pp.  342-344. — See  also  Eu- 
rope:  Roman  civilization:  Fall  of  Rome. 

For  the  theory  that  the  fall  of  Rome  was  due 
to  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  consult  V.  G.  Simkho- 
vitch,   Rome's  jail  reconsidered. 

See  also  EDUCi^TioN:  Ancient:  B.C.  6th-A.  D. 
Sth  centuries:  Rome;  Etjrope:  Roman  civiliza- 
tion: Imperialism,  to  Fall  of  Rome;  History:  17; 
Medical  science:  Ancient:  2nd  century:  Galen, 
etc.;   3rd-6th  centuries. 

MEDIEVAL  CITY 

486. — Last  Roman  sovereignty  in  Gaul.     See 
Gal^l:   457-486. 
488-526. — Ostrogothic  kingdom  of  Theodoric. 

— It  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  488  that 
Theodoric,  commissioned  by  the  Eastern  Emperor, 
Zeno,  to  wrest  Italy  from  Odoacer  (or  Odovacar), 
broke  up  his  camp  or  settlement  on  the  Danube, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Sistova,  and  moved  to- 
wards the  west.  The  movement  was  a  national 
migration — of  wives  and  children  as  well  as  of 
warriors — and  the  total  number  is  estimated  at  not 
less  than  200,000.  Following  the  course  of  the 
Danube,  the  Gothic  host  met  with  no  opposition 
until  it  came  to  Singidunum,  near  the  junction 
of  the  Save.  There,  on  the  banks  of  a  stream 
called  the  Ulca,  they  fought  a  great  battle  with 
the  Gepidae,  who  held  possession  of  Pannonia,  and 
who    disputed    their    advance.      Victorious   in    this 


encounter,  Theodoric  pushed  on,  along  the  course 
of   the  Save;  but  the  movement  of  his  cumbrous 
train  was  so  slow  and  the  hardships  of  the  march 
so  great,  that  nearly  a  year  passed  before  he  had 
surmounted    the    passes    of    the    Julian    Alps    and 
entered  Italy.     He  found  Odoacer  waiting  to  give 
him   battle   on   the  Isonzo;   but  the   forces  of   the 
latter    were   not   courageous  enough  or  not   faith- 
ful enough  for  their  duty,  and  the  invading  Goths 
forced   the  passage  of  the  stream  August   28,  489. 
Odoacer   retreated   to   Verona,  followed   by   Theo- 
doric,  and    there,   on   September   30,   a   great   and 
terrible  battle  was  fought,  from  which  not  many 
of    the    Rugian    and    Herulian    troops   of    Odoacer 
escaped.      Odoacer,    himself,   with   some    followers, 
got  clear  of  the  rout  and  made  their  way  to  the 
safe  stronghold   of   Ravenna.     For  a   time,   Odoa- 
cer's    cause    seemed    abandoned    by    all    who    had 
supported  him ;   but  it  was  a  treacherous  show  of 
submission    to    the    victor.      Theodoric,    ere    long, 
found  reactions  at  work  which  recruited  the  forces 
of  his  opponent  and  diminished  his  own.     He  was 
driven    to    retreat    to    Ticinum     (Pavia)     for    the 
winter.      But    having    solicited    and    received    aid 
from  the  Visigoths  of  southern  Gaul,  he  regained, 
in  the  summer  of  490   (August  11)   in  a  battle  on 
the    Adda,    not    far    from    Milan,    all    the    ground 
that   he   had   lost,   and   more.     Odoacer   was   now 
driven   again   into    Ravenna,   and   shut   up   within 
its  walls  by  a  blockade  which  was  endured  until 
February,  493,  when  famine  compelled  a  surrender. 
Theodoric   promised  life   to   his   rival   and   respect 
to   his   royal  dignity;    but   he   no  sooner  had   the 
old  self-crowned  king  Odoacer  in  his  power  than 
he  slew  him   with  his  own  hand.     Notwithstand- 
ing   this   savagery   in   the   inauguration    of    it,  the 
reign  of  the  Ostrogothic  king  in   Italy  appears  to 
have  been,  on  the  whole,  wise  and  just,  with  more 
approximation     to     the    chivalric    half-civilization 
of  later  mediaeval  times  than  appears  in  the  gov- 
ernment  of  any  of  his  Gothic   or  German   neigh- 
bors.    "Although   Theoderic   did   not   care  to   run 
the    risk    of    offending    both    his    Goths    and    the 
Court  of  Constantinople  by  calling  himself  Caesar 
or  Emperor,   yet   those   titles   would  have   exactly 
expressed  the  character  of  his  rule — so  far  at  least 
as  his  Roman  subjects  were  concerned.     When  the 
Emperor  Anastasius  in   497   acknowledged  him   as 
ruler  of  Italy,  he  sent  him  the  purple  cloak  and 
the  diadem  of  the  Western  emperors;  and  the  act 
showed  that  Anastasius  quite  understood  the  dif- 
ference  between  Theoderic's  government  and  that 
of  Odovacar.     In   fact,  though   not   in   name,  the 
Western  empire  had  been  restored  with  much  the 
same  institutions  it  had  had  under  the  best  of  the 
Caesars.      [The   reign    of    Theodoric,    dating    it,    as 
he  did,  from  his  first  victory  on  Italian  soil,  was 
thirty-seven    years   in    duration.      When    he    died, 
August  30,  526,  he  left  to  his  grandson,  Athalaric, 
a   kingdom    which    extended,    beyond    Italy,    over 
Rhaetia,    Noricum,    Pannonia    and    Illyricum    (the 
modern    Austrian    empire   south   and   west    of    the 
Danube),  together  with  Provence  in  southern  Gaul 
and    a    district    north    of    it    embracing    much    of 
modern  Dauphine.    His  government  extended,  like- 
wise, over  the  Visigothic  kingdom,  as  guardian  of 
its  young  king,  his  grandson.     But  this  great  king- 
dorn  of  the  heroic  Ostrogoth  was  not  destined  to 
endure.     One  who   lived   the   common   measure  of 
life  might  have  seen   the  beginning   of  it  and   the 
end.      It    vanished    in    one    quarter    of    a    century 
after  he  who  founded  it  was  laid  away  m  his  great 
tomb  at  Ravenna,  leaving  nothing  to  later  history 
which    can    be   counted    as   a   survival   of   it, — not 
even  a  known  remnant   of  the  Ostrogothic  race.]" 
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— H.    Bradley,   Story    of   the   Goths,  ch.    16-20. — 
"Theodoric    professed    a    great    reverence    for    the 
Roman    civilization.     He    fiad    asked    for   and    ob- 
tained  from   the   Emperor  Anastasius  the  imperial 
insignia  that  Odovakar  had  disdainfully  sent  back 
to   Constantinople,   and   he  gave   up   the   dress   of 
the   barbarians  for  the   Roman  purple.     Although 
he  Hved  at  Ravenna  he  was  accustomed  to  consult 
the  Roman  senate,  to  whom  he  wrote:  'We  desire, 
conscript   fathers,   that    the  genius    of   liberty   may 
look  with  favor  upon  your  assembly.'     He  estab- 
lished a  consul  of  the  West,  three  praetorian  pre- 
fects, and  three  dioceses, — that  of  northern  Italy, 
that    of   Rome,   and    that   of    Gaul.      He   retained 
the  municipal  government,  but  appointed  the  de- 
curions   himself.     He   reduced   the  severity   of  the 
taxes,   and   his   palace   was   always   open   to   those 
who   wished  to   complain   of   the  iniquities   of   the 
judges.  .  .  .  Thus  a  barbarian  gave  back  to   Italy 
the  prosperity   which  she  had  lost  under  the  em- 
perors.    The  public   buildings,  aqueducts,  theatres, 
and  baths  were  repaired,  and  palaces  and  churches 
were  built.     The   uncultivated   lands   were  cleared 
and  companies  were  formed  to  drain  the  Pontine 
marshes   and   the   marshes    of    Spoleto.     The   iron 
mines    of    Dalmatia   and    a   gold    mine   in    Bruttii 
were    worked.     The    coasts    were    protected    from 
pirates  by  numerous  flotillas.     The  population  in- 
creased   greatly.      Theodoric,    though    he    did    not 
know  how  to  write,  gathered  around  him  the  best 
literary   merit   of  the   time, — Boethius,   the   bishop 
Ennodius,  and  Cassiodorus.     The  latter,  whom  he 
made   his   minister,   has    left    us    twelve    books   of 
letters.     Theodoric  seems  in  many  ways  like  a  first 
sketch  of  Charlemagne.    Though  himself  an  Arian, 
he  respected  the  rights  of  the   Catholics  from  the 
first.  .  .  .  When,  however,  the  Emperor  Justin   I. 
persecuted   the  Arians  in   the   East,   he   threatened 
to   retaliate,   and   as   a   great   commotion   was   ob- 
served   among    his    Italian    subjects,    he    believed 
that  a  conspiracy   was  being   formed  against  him- 
self. .  .  .  The  prefect  Symmachus  and  his  son-in- 
law,   Boethius,   were   implicated.      Theodoric   con- 
lined  them  in  the  tower  of  Pavia,  and  it  was  there 
that    Boethius    wrote    his  great    work.    The    Con- 
solations of  Philosophy.    They  were  both  executed 
in    525.      Theodoric,    however,    finally    recognized 
their  innocence,  and  felt  such  great  regret  that  his 
reason   is  said  to   have  been   unbalanced   and  that 
remorse  hastened  his  end." — ^V.  Duruy,  History  of 
the    Middle    Ages,    bk.    i,    ch.    3. — "The    personal 
greatness     of    Theodoric     overshadowed    Emperor 
and  Empire;  from  his  palace  at  Ravenna,  by  one 
title  or  another,  by  direct  dominion,  as  guardian, 
as  elder  kinsman,  as  representative  of  the  Roman 
power,  as  head  by  natural  selection  of  the  whole 
Teutonic    world,    he    ruled    over    all    the    western 
lands  save  one;  and  even  to  the  conquering  Frank 
he  could  say.   Thus   far  shalt   thou   come   and  no 
further.      In    true    majesty    such    a    position    was 
more  than   Imperial;   moreover  there  was  nothing 
in   the  rule  of   Theodoric   which   touched  the   Ro- 
man  life  of   Italy.  ...  As   far  as   we   can  see,  it 
was  the  very  greatness  of  Theodoric   which  kept 
his    power    from    being    lasting.      Like    so    many 
others  of  the  very  greatest  of  men,  he  set  on  foot 
a  system  which  he  himself  could  work,  but  which 
none   but   himself  could   work.     He   sought   to  set 
up  a  kingdom  of  Goths  and  Romans,  under  which 
the  two  nations  should   live  side  by  side,  distinct 
but  friendly,  each  keeping  its  own  law  and  doing 
its  own   work.     And   for   one   life-time   the   thing 
was  done.     Theodoric  could   keep  the   whole  fab- 
ric of  Roman  life  untouched,  with  the  Goth  stand- 
ing by   as  an  armed  protector.      He  could,  as   he 


said,  leave  to  the  Roman  consul  the  honours  of 
government  and  take  for  the  Gothic  king  only  the 
toils.  Smaller  men  neither  could  nor  would  do 
this.  ...  It  was  the  necessary  result  of  his  posi- 
tion that  he  gave  Italy  one  generation  of  peace 
and  prosperity  such  as  has  no  fellow  for  ages  on 
either  side  of  it,  but  that,  when  he  was  gone,  a 
fabric  which  had  no  foundation  but  his  personal 
qualities  broke  down  with  a  crash." — E.  A.  Free- 
man, Chief  periods  of  European  history,  led.  3. — 
See  also  Goths:  473-488;  Saiones. 

Also"  in:  E.  A.  Freeman,  Goths  at  Ravenna 
(Historical  essays,  v.  3,  ch.  4). — T.  Hodgkin,  Italy 
and  her  invaders,  v.  3,  bk.  4,  ch.  6-13. — Cassiodorus, 
Letters  (tr.  and  ed.  by  T.  Hodgkin).— H.  F.  Stew- 
art, Boethius,  ch.  2. — J.  H.  Robinson,  History  of 
Western  Europe,  pp.  28-32. 

502-505. — War  with  Persia.  See  Persia:  226- 
627. 

527-565. — Reign  of  Justinian. — "In  the  year 
after   the    great    Theoderic    died    (526),   the    most 


JUSTINIAN 

famous  in  the  time  of  Eastern  emperors,  since 
Constantine,  began  his  long  and  eventful  reign 
(527-567).  Justinian  was  born  a  Slavonian  peas- 
ant, near  what  was  then  Sardica,  and  is  now  Sofia; 
his  original  Slave  name,  Uprawda,  was  latinized 
into  Justinian,  when  he  became  an  officer  in  the 
imperial  guard.  Since  the*  death  of  the  second 
Theodosius  (450),  the  Eastern  emperors  had  been, 
as  they  were  continually  to  be,  men  not  of  Roman 
or  Greek,  but  of  barbarian  or  half  barbarian 
origin,  whom  the  imperial  city  and  service  at- 
tracted, naturalized,  and  clothed  with  civilized 
names  and  Roman  character.  Justinian's  reign,  so 
great  and  so  unhappy,  was  marked  by  magnificent 
works,  the  administrative  organization  of  the  em- 
pire, the  great  buildings  at  Constantinople,  the 
last  and  grandest  codification  of  Roman  law.  [See 
Corpus  Juris  Civilis.I  But  it  was  also  marked 
by  domestic  shame,  by  sanguinary  factions  [see 
Circus:  P'actio.ns  of  the  Roman]  by  all  the  vices 
and  crimes  of  a  rapacious  and  ungrateful  des- 
potism. Yet  it  seemed  for  a  while  like  the  revival 
of  the  power  and  fortune  of  Rome.  Justinian 
rose    to    the    highest    ideas   of    imperial   ambition; 
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and  he  was  served  by  two  Rreat  masters  of  war, 
foreigners  in  origin  like  himself,  Bchsarius  the 
Thracian,  and  Narses  the  Armenian,  who  were 
able  to  turn  to  full  account  the  resources,  still 
enormous  of  the  empire,  its  immense  riches,  its 
technical  and  mechanical  skill,  its  supplies  of 
troops,  its  military  traditions,  its  command  of  the 
sea.  Africa  was  wrested  from  the  Vandals  [see 
Wandals:  533-534].  .  •  .  Italy  from  the  successors 
of  Theoderic ;  much  of  Spain  from  the  West 
Goths." — R.  W.  Church,  Beginning  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  ch.  b. — "In  spite  of  the  brilliant  events  which 
have  given  the  reign  of  Justinian  a  prominent 
place  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  it  is  presented  to 
us  in  a  series  of  isolated  and  incongruous  facts. 
Its  chief  interest  is  derived  from  the  biographical 
memorials  of  Belisarius,  Theodora,  and  Justinian; 
and  its  most  instructive  lesson  has  been  drawn 
from  the  influence  which  its  legislation  has  exer- 
cised on  foreign  nations.  The  unerring  instinct  of 
mankind  has,  however,  fixed  on  this  period  as  one 
of  the  greatest  eras  in  man's  annals.  The  actors 
may  have  been  men  of  ordinary  merit,  but  the 
events  of  which  they  were  the  agents  effected  the 
mightiest  revolutions  in  society.  The  frame  of 
the  ancient  world  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  men 
long  looked  back  with  wonder  and  admiration  at 
the  fragments  which  remained,  to  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  a  nobler  race  than  their  own.  The 
Eastern  Empire,  though  too  powerful  to  fear  any 
external  enemy,  was  withering  away  from  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  State  devoured  the  re- 
sources of  the  people.  .  .  .  The  life  of  Belisarius, 
either  in  its  reality  or  its  romantic  form,  has 
typified  his  age.  In  his  early  youth,  the  world 
was  populous  and  wealthy,  the  empire  rich  and 
powerful.  He  conquered  extensive  realms  and 
mighty  nations  and  led  kings  captive  to  the  foot- 
stool of  Justinian,  the  lawgiver  of  civilisation. 
Old  age  arrived;  Belisarius  sank  into  the  grave 
suspected  and  impoverished  by  his  feeble  and 
ungrateful  master;  and  the  world,  from  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates  to  those  of  the  Tagus,  presented 
the  awful  spectacle  of  famine  and  plague  [see 
Plague:  542-594],  of  ruined  cities,  and  of  na- 
tions on  the  brink  of  extermination.  The  impres- 
sion on  the  hearts  of  men  was  profound." — G. 
Finlay,   Greece  under  the  Romans,  ch.  3,  sect.   1. 

Also  in:  Lord  Mahon,  Life  of  Belisarius. 

528-555. — Persian  Wars  and  Lazic  War  of 
Justinian.    See  Persia:   220-627;  Lazica. 

529. — War  against  Samaritans.  See  Samaria: 
Justinian's    war. 

535-553.— Fall  of  Gothic  kingdom  of  Theo- 
deric.— Recovery  of  Italy  by  Emperor  Justinian. 
— Long  Gothic  siege  of  Rome. — Siege,  capture 
and  pillage  by  Totila. — Forty  days  of  lifeless 
desolation  in  the  grtat  city. — On  the  death  of 
the  great  Theodoric,  the  Ostrogothic  crown  passed, 
not  to  his  daughter,  Amalasuntha,  but  to  her  son, 
Athalaric,  a  child  of  eight  or  ten  years.  The  boy- 
king  died  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  Amalasuntha 
assumed  the  regal  power  and  title,  calling  one  of 
her  cousins,  named  Theodatus,  or  Theodahad,  to 
the  throne,  to  share  it  with  her.  She  had  power- 
ful enemies  in  the  Gothic  court  and  the  ungrate- 
ful Theodatus  was  soon  in  conspiracy  with  them. 
Amalasuntha  and  her  partisans  were  overcome, 
and  the  unhappy  queen,  after  a  short  imprison- 
ment on  a  little  island  in  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  was 
put  to  death.  These  dissensions-  in  the  Gothic 
kingdom  gave  encouragement  to  the  Eastern  em- 
peror, the  ambitious  Justinian,  to  undertake  the 
reconquest  of  Italy.  His  great  general,  Belisarius, 
had   just    vanquished   the   Vandals    (see   Vandals: 


533-534)  and  restored  Carthaginian  Africa  to  the 
imperial  domain.  (See  Africa:  Ancient  and  me- 
dieval civilization:  Roman  occupation.)  With  far 
smaller  forces  than  that  achievement  demanded, 
Belisarius  was  now  sent  against  the  Goths.  He 
landed,  first,  in  Sicily  (53s),  and  the  whole  island 
was  surrendered  to  him,  almost  without  a  blow. 
The  following  spring  (having  crossed  to  Carthage 
meantime  and  quelled  a  formidable  revolt),  he 
passed  the  straits  from  Messina  and  landed  his 
small  army  in  Italy.  Marching  northwards,  he 
encountered  his  first  opposition  at  Neapolis — 
modern  Naples — where  he  was  detained  for  twenty 
days  by  the  stout  resistance  of  the  city.  It  was 
surprised,  at  length,  by  a  storming  party  which 
crept  through  one  of  the  aqueducts  of  the  town, 
and  it  suffered  fearfully  from  the  barbarians  of 
the  Roman  army  before  Belisarius  could  recover 
control  of  his  savage  troops.  Pausing  for  a  few 
months  to  organize  his  easy  conquest  of  southern 
Italy,  he  received,  before  he  marched  to  Rome, 
the  practical  surrender  of  the  capital.  On  De- 
cember 9,  536,  he  entered  the  city  and  the  Gothic 
garrison  marched  out.  The  Goths,  meantime,  had 
deposed  the  cowardly  Theodatus  and  raised  to  the 
throne  their  most  trusty  warrior,  Witigis.  They 
employed  the  winter  of  537  in  gathering  all  their 
available  forces  at  Ravenna,  and  in  the  spring 
they  returned  to  Rome,  150,000  strong,  to  e-xpel 
the  Byzantine  invader.  Belisarius  had  busily  im- 
proved the  intervening  months,  and  the  long- 
neglected  fortifications  of  the  city  were  wonder- 
fully restored  and  improved.  At  the  beginning  of 
March,  the  Goths  were  thundering  at  the  gates  of 
Rome;  and  then  began  the  long  siege,  which  en- 
dured for  a  year  and  nine  days,  and  which  ended 
in  the  discomfiture  of  the  huge  army  of  the  be- 
siegers. Their  retreat  was  a  flight  and  great  num- 
bers were  slain  by  the  pursuing  Romans.  "The 
numbers  and  prowess  of  the  Goths  were  rendered 
useless  by  the  utter  incapacity  of  their  com- 
mander. Ignorant  how  to  assault,  ignorant  how 
to  blockade,  he  allowed  even  the  sword  of  Hunger 
to  be  wrested  from  him  and  used  against  his  army 
by  Belisarius.  He  suffered  the  flower  of  the  Gothic 
nation  to  perish,  not  so  much  by  the  weapons  of 
the  Romans  as  by  the  deadly  dews  of  the  Cam- 
pagna."  After  the  retreat  of  the  Goths  from 
Rome,  the  conquest  of  Italy  would  have  been 
quickly  completed,  no  doubt,  if  the  jealousy  of 
Justinian  had  not  hampered  Belisarius,  by  sending 
the  eunuch  Narses — who  proved  to  be  a  remark- 
able soldier,  in  the  end — to  divide  the  command 
with  him.  As  it  was,  the  surrender  to  Belisarius 
of  the  Gothic  capital,  Ravenna,  by  the  Gothic 
king,  Mitigis,  in  the  spring  of  540,  seemed  to 
make  the  conquest  an  accomplished  fact.  The  un- 
conqueied  Gothic  warriors  then  held  by  two  im- 
portant cities — Verona  and  Pavia.  Milan  they  had 
retaken  after  losing  it,  and  had  practically  de- 
stroyed, massacring  the  inhabitants  (see  Milan; 
539).  But  now  they  chose  a  new  king,  Ildibad, 
who  reigned  promisingly  for  a  year  and  was  slain ; 
then  another,  who  wore  the  crown  but  five 
months;  and,  lastly,  they  found  a  true  royal  chief 
in  the  knightly  young  warrior  Baduila,  or  Totila, 
by  whose  energy  and  valor  the  Gothic  cause  was 
revived.  BeHsarius  had  been  recalled  by  his  jeal- 
ous master,  and  the  quarrels  of  eleven  generals 
who  divided  his  authority  gave  every  opportu- 
nity to  the  youthful  king.  Defeating  the  Roman 
armies  in  two  battles,  at  Faenza  and  in  the  valley 
of  Mugello,  near  Florence,  he  crossed  the  Apen- 
nines, passed  by  Rome,  besieged  and  took  Naples 
and  Cumae  and  overran  all  the  southern  provinces 
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of  Italy,  in  542  and  543,  finding  everywhere  much 
friendliness  among  the  people,  whom  the  tax- 
gatherers  of  Justinian  had  alienated  by  their  mer- 
ciless rapacity.  In  544,  Belisarius,  restored  to  fa- 
vor and  command  only  because  of  the  desperate 
need  of  his  services,  came  back  to  Italy  to  recover 
what  his  successors  had  lost;  but  he  came  almost 
alone.  Without  adequate  troops,  he  could  only 
watch,  from  Ravenna,  and  circumscribe  a  little, 
the  successes  of  his  enterprising  antagonist.  The 
latter,  having  strengthened  his  position  well,  in 
central  as  well  as  in  southern  Italy,  applied  him- 
self to  the  capture  of  Rome.  In  May,  546,  the 
Gothic  lines  were  drawn  around  the  city  and  a 
blockade  established  which  soon  produced  famine 
and  despair.  An  attempt  by  Belisarius  to  break 
the  leaguer  came  to  naught,  and  Rome  was  be- 
trayed to  Totila  on  the  17th  of  December  follow- 
ing. He  stayed  the  swords  of  his  followers  when 
they  began  to  slay,  but  gave  them  full  license  to 
plunder.  When  the  great  city  had  been  stripped 
and  most  of  its  inhabitants  had  fied,  he  resolved  to 
destroy  it  utterly ;  but  he  was  dissuaded  from 
that  most  barbarous  design  by  a  letter  of  remon- 
strance from  Belisarius.  Contenting  himself,  then, 
with  throwing  down  a  great  part  of  the  walls,  he 
withdrew  his  whole  army — having  no  troops  to 
spare  for  an  adequate  garrison — and  took  with 
him  every  single  '  surviving  inhabitant  (so  the 
historians  of  the  time  declare),  so  that  Rome,  for 
the  space  of  six  weeks  or  more  (January  and 
February,  547),  was  a  totally  deserted  and  silent 
city.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  Belisarius  threw 
his  army  inside  of  the  broken  walls,  and  repaired 
them  with  such  celerity  that  Totila  was  baffled 
when  he  hastened  back  to  expel  the  intruders. 
Three  times  the  Goths  attacked  and  were  re- 
pulsed; the  best  of  their  warriors  were  slain;  the 
prestige  of  their  leader  was  lost.  But,  once  more, 
jealousies  and  enmities  at  Constantinople  recalled 
Belisarius  and  the  Goths  recovered  ground.  In 
54Q,  they  again  invested  Rome  [see  Barbarian  in- 
vasions: 527-553]  and  it  was  betrayed  to  them, 
as  before,  by  a  part  of  the  garrison.  Totila  now 
made  the  great  city — great  even  in  its  ruins — his 
capital,  and  exerted  himself  to  restore  its  former 
glories.  His  arms  for  a  time  were  everywhere 
successful.  Sicily  was  invaded  and  stripped  of  its 
portable  wealth.  Sardinia  and  Corsica  were  oc- 
cupied; the  shores  of  Greece  were  threatened.  But 
in  552  the  tide  of  fortune  was  turned  once  more 
in  favor  of  Justinian, — this  time  by  his  second 
great  general,  the  eunuch  Narses.  In  one  decisive 
battle  fought  that  year,  in  July,  at  a  point  on  the 
Flaminian  Way  where  it  crosses  the  Apennines, 
the  army  of  the  Goths  was  broken  and  their  king 
was  slain.  The  remnant  which  survived  crowned 
another  king,  Teias;  but  he,  too,  perished  the 
following  March,  in  a  battle  fought  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Vesuvius,  and  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom  was 
at  an  end.  Rome  was  already  recovered — the  fifth 
change  of  masters  it  had  undergone  during  the 
war — and  one  by  one,  all  the  strong  places  in  the 
hands  of  the  Goths  were  given  up.  The  restora- 
tion of  Italy  to  the  Empire  was  complete. — T. 
Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  invaders,  hk.  4,  ch.  16; 
bk.  5,  ch.  1-24. 

"Justinian  considered  himself  the  obvious  over- 
lord of  the  barbarian  kings  who  had  established 
themselves  in  Roman  territory,  and  thought  he 
could  withdraw,  if  he  wished,  the  delegated  im- 
perial authority  which  they  held.  This  fact  was 
the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  his  foreign  policy, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  imperial  idea  but  lent 
inspiration  to  his  domestic  government.     The  Ro- 
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man  Emperor  was  practically  the  law  incarnate, 
the  most  perfect  representative  of  absolute  power 
that  the  world  has  known.  This  was  Justinian's 
ideal.  .  .  .  The  State,  the  law,  the  religion;  all 
hung  on  his  sovereign  will.  In  consequence  of  the 
necessary  infallibility  attaching  to  his  imperial 
function,  he  desired  equally  to  be  lawgiver  and 
conqueror,  and  to  unite,  as  the  Roman  Emperors 
had  done,  the  majesty  of  law  to  the  lustre  of 
arms.  Anxious  to  wield  the  imperial  power  for 
the  good  of  the  Empire,  he  wished  to  be  a  re- 
former; and  the  mass  of  Novellae  promulgated  by 
him  attests  the  trouble  that  he  took  to  secure  good 
administration.  Desirous,  furthermore,  of  sur- 
rounding the  imperial  position  with  every  luxury, 
and  of  adorning  it  with  all  magnificence,  he  de- 
termined that  the  trappings  of  the  monarchy 
should  be  dignified  and  splendid.  He  felt  the  need 
of  resounding  titles  and  pompous  ceremonial,  and 
counted  the  cost  of  nothing  that  jnight  increase  the 
splendour  of  his  capital.  St.  Sophia  was  the  in- 
comparable monument  of  this  imperial  pride.  .  .  . 
[The  wars  of  Justinian,  in  the  East,  in  Africa,  and 
in  Italy,  had  a  disastrous  effect.]  According  to 
the  historian  the  country  was  depopulated,  the 
provinces  left  undefended  and  badly  governed, 
ruined  further  by  financial  exactions,  religious  in- 
tolerance, and  military  insurrections,  while  five 
million  human  Hves  were  sacrificed  in  Africa,  and 
still  more  in  Italy.  These  were  the  benefits  con- 
ferred in  the  West  by  the  'glorious  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian.' Although  in  crediting  this  account  some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  oratorical  exaggera- 
tion, yet  it  is  certain  that  Africa  and  Italy  emerged 
from  the  many  years  of  warfare  to  a  great  extent 
ruined,  and  that  a  terrible  economic  and  financial 
crisis  accompanied  the  imperial  restoration.  .  .  . 
The  inevitable  consequences  of  the  struggle  pressed 
no  less  hardly  on  Italy,  which  underwent  the  hor- 
rors of  long  sieges,  famine,  massacre,  disease,  the 
passage  of  the  Goths,  and  the  passage  of  im- 
perialists, added  to  the  furious  devastations  of  the 
Alemanni.  The  largest  towns,  such  as  Naples, 
Milan,  and  specially  Rome  were  almost  devoid 
of  inhabitants^  the  depopulated  country  was  un- 
cultivated, and  the  large  Italian  proprietors  were 
repaid  for  their  devotion  to  Byzantium  and  their 
hostility  to  Totila  by  total  ruin.  The  exactions 
of  the  soldiers  added  yet  more  wretchedness.  By 
their  greed,  insolence  and  depredations  the  im- 
perialists made  those  whom  they  declared  free 
regret  the  barbarian  domination.  The  new  ad- 
ministration added  the  harshest  financial  tyranny 
to  the  misery  caused  by  the  war.  Justinian  was 
obliged  to  get  money  at  any  cost,  and  therefore 
the  barely  conquered  country  was  given  over  to 
the  pitiless  exactions  of  the  agents  of  the  fisc.  The 
provinces  were  not  only  expected  to  support  un- 
aided the  expense  of  the  very  complicated  admin- 
istration imposed  on  them  by  Justinian,  but  were 
further  obliged  to  send  money  to  Constantinople 
for  the  general  needs  of  the  monarchy.  .  .  .  Deso- 
late, helpless,  brought  to  the  lowest  straits,  the 
Western  provinces  begged  the  Emperor  to  help 
them  in  their  misery  if  he  did  not  wish,  to  quote 
the  official  document,  'that  they  should  be  over- 
come by  the  impossibility  of  paying  their  debts.' 
Justinian  heard  this  appeal.  Measures  were  taken 
in  Africa  to  restore  cultivation  to  the  fields,  the 
country  districts  were  re|)eopled,  various  works  of 
public  utility  were  organised  in  the  towns,  ports 
were  ojiened  on  the  coasts,  hydraulic  works  were 
supported  or  repaired  in  the  interior  of  the  land, 
and  new  cities  were  founded  in  the  wilds  of  the 
high  Numidian  plateau.  .  .  .  The  result  of  all  this 
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was  a  real  prosperity.  Similar  measures  were 
taken  in  Italy,  either  to  tide  over  the  crisis  re- 
sulting Irom  the  mass  ot  debts  and  give  time  to 
the  debtors,  or  to  alleviate  in  some  degree  the 
crushing  burden  of  the  taxes." — C.  Diehl,  Justin- 
ian, tlie  imperial  restoration  in  the  west  (Cam- 
bridge nifdieval  history,  v.  2,  pp.  4,  23-24). — "Of 
all  ages  in  history  the  si.xth  is  the  one  in  which 
the  doctrine  that  the  Roman  Empire  came  to  an 
end  at  some  time  in  the  fifth  sounds  most  gro- 
tesque. Again  the  Roman  armies  march  to  vic- 
tory, to  more  than  victory,  to  conquest,  or  con- 
quests more  precious  than  the  conquests  of  Caaar 
or  of  Trajan,  to  conquests  which  gave  back  Rome 
herself  to  her  own  Augustus.  We  may  again  be 
met  with  the  argument  that  we  have  ourselves 
used  so  often;  that  the  Empire  had  to  win  back 
its  lost  provinces  does  indeed  prove  that  it  had 
lost  them;  but  no  one  seeks  to  prove  that  the 
provinces  had  not  been  lost;  what  the  world  is 
loth  to  understand  is  that  there  was  still  life 
enough  in  the  Roman  power  to  win  them  back 
again.  1  say  the  Roman  power;  what  if  I  said 
the  Roman  commonwealth?  It  may  startle  some 
to  hear  that  in  the  sixth  century,  nay  in  the 
seventh,  the  most  common  name  for  the  Empire 
of  Rome  is  still  'respublica.'  No  epithet  is  needed; 
there  is  no  need  to  say  that  the  'respublica'  spoken 
of  is  'respublica  Romana.'  It  is  the  Republic 
which  wins  back  Italy,  Africa,  and  Southern  Spain 
from  their  Teutonic  masters.  .  .  .  The  point  of 
the  employment  of  the  word  lies  in  this,  that  it 
marks  the  unbroken  being  of  the  Roman  state; 
in  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  the  sixth  century  the 
power  which  won  back  the  African  province^  in 
their  own  day  was  the  same  power  which  had  first 
won  it  well-nigh  seven  hundred  years  before.  The 
consul  Belisarius  was  the  true  successor  of  the 
consul  Scipio." — E.  A.  Freeman,  Chief  periods  of 
European  history,  lect.  4. 

Also  in:  E.  Gibbon,  History  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  ch.  41,  43— J-  B.  Bury, 
History  of  the  later  Roman  empire,  v.  i,  bk.  4, 
ch.  5-7. — R.  H.  Wrightson,  Sancta  respublica  Ro- 
ma^na,  ch.  5-7. — Lord  Mahon,  Life  t>f  Belisarius. — 
VV.  G.  Holmes,  Age  of  Justinian  and  Theodora. 

540. — Alliance  with  Franks.    See  Franks:  539- 

553- 
541. — Extinction  of  the  Office  of  Consul.    See 

CoxsuL,  Roman. 

554-800. — Exarchate  of  Ravenna. — On  the  final 
overthrow  and  annihilation  of  the  Gothic  mon- 
archy in  Italy  by  the  decisive  victories  of  the 
eunuch  Narses,  its  throne  at  Ravenna  was  occu- 
pied by  a  line  of  vice-royal  rulers,  named  exarchs, 
who  represented  the  Eastern  Roman  emperor,  be- 
ing appointed  by  him  and  exercising  authority  in 
his  name.  "Their  jurisdiction  was  soon  reduced  to 
the  hmits  of  a  narrow  province;  but  Narses  him- 
self, the  first  and  most  powerful  of  the  exarchs, 
administered  above  fifteen  years  the  entire  king- 
dom of  Italy.  ...  A  duke  was  stationed  for  the 
defence  and  military  command  of  each  of  the 
principal  cities;  and  the  eye  of  Narses  pervaded 
the  ample  prospect  from  Calabria  to  the  Alps. 
The  remains  of  the  Gothic  nation  evacuated  the 
country  or  mingled  with  the  people.  .  .  .  The 
civil  state  of  Italy,  after  the  agitation  of  a  long 
tempest,  was  fixed  by  a  pragmatic  sanction,  which 
the  emperor  promulgated  at  the  request  of  the 
pope.  Justinian  introduced  his  own  jurisprudence 
into  the  schools  and  tribunals  of  the  W^est.  .  .  . 
Under  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  Rome  was  de- 
graded to  the  second  rank.  Yet  the  senators 
were   gratified  by   the  permission   of  visiting  their 


estates  in  Italy,  and  of  approaching  without  ob- 
stacle the  throne  of  Constantinople:  the  regula- 
tion of  weights  and  measures  was  delegated  to 
the  pope  and  senate;  and  the  salaries  of  lawyers 
and  physicians,  of  orators  and  grammarians,  were 
destined  to  preserve  or  rekindle  the  light  of  science 
in  the  ancient  capital.  .  .  .  During  a  period  of 
200  years  Italy  was  unequally  divided  between 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  and  the  exarchate  of 
Ravenna.  .  .  .  Eighteen  successive  exarchs  were  in- 
vested, in  the  decline  of  the  empire,  with  the  full 
remains  of  civil,  of  military  and  even  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal power.  Their  immediate  jurisdiction,  which 
was  afterwards  consecrated  as  the  patrimony  of 
St.  Peter,  extended  over  the  modern  Romagna,  the 
marshes  or  valleys  of  Ferrara  and  Commachio,  five 
maritime  cities  from  Rimini  to  Ancona,  and  a 
second  inland  Pentapolis,  between  the  Adriatic 
coast  and  the  hills  of  the  Apennine.  Three  sub- 
ordinate provinces — of  Rome,  of  Venice,  and  of 
Naples — which  were  divided  by  hostile  lands  from 
the  palace  of  Ravenna,  acknowledged,  both  in 
peace  and  war,  the  supremacy  of  the  exarch.  The 
duchy  of  Rome  appears  to  have  included  the 
Tuscan,  Sabine,  and  Latin  conquests  of  the  first 
400  years  of  the  city,  and  the  limits  may  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  along  the  coast,  from  Civita  Vecchia 
to  Terracina,  and  with  the  course  of  the  Tiber 
from  Ameria  and  Narni  to  the  port  of  Ostia.  The 
numerous  islands  from  Grado  to  Chiozza  composed 
the  infant  dominion  of  Venice ;  but  the  more 
accessible  towns  on  the  continent  were  overthrown 
by  the  Lombards,  who  beheld  with  impotent  fury 
a  new  capital  rising  from  the  waves.  The  power 
of  the  dukes  of  Naples  was  circumscribed  by  the 
bay  and  the  adjacent  isles,  by  the  hostile  territory 
of  Capua,  and  by  the  Roman  colony  of  Amalphi. 
.  .  .  The  three  islands  of  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and 
Sicily  still  adhered  to  the  empire.  .  .  .  Rome  was 
oppressed  by  the  iron  sceptre  of  the  exarchs,  and 
a  Greek,  perhaps  a  eunuch,  insulted  with  impunity 
the  ruins  of  the  Capitol.  But  Naples  soon  ac- 
quired the  privilege  of  electing  her  own  dukes ; 
the  independence  of  Amalphi  was  the  fruit  of 
commerce;  and  the  voluntary  attachment  of  Venice 
was  finally  ennobled  by  an  equal  alliance  with 
the  Eastern  empire." — E.  Gibbon,  History  of 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
ch.  43,  45. 

Also  in:   C.   Diehl,  Ravenna. 

565-628. — Decline  of  the  Eastern  empire. — 
Thickening  calamities. — Reigns  of  Justinus  II, 
Tiberius  Constantinus,  Maurice,  and  Phocas. — 
Brief  brightening  of  events  by  Heraclius. — His 
campaigns  against  the  Persians. — ^"The  thirty 
years  which  followed  the  death  of  Justinian  are 
covered  by  three  reigns,  those  of  Justinus  II  (565- 
578),  Tiberius  Constantinus  (578-582),  and 
Maurice  (582-602).  These  three  emperors  were 
men  of  much  the  same  character  as  the  prede- 
cessors of  Justinian ;  each  of  them  was  an  experi- 
enced official  of  mature  age,  who  was  selected  by 
the  reigning  emperor  as  his  most  worthy  suc- 
cessor. .  .  .  Yet  under  them  the  empire  was 
steadily  going  down  hill:  the  exhausting  effects  of 
the  reign  of  Justinian  were  making  themselves  felt 
more  and  more,  and  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Maurice  a  time  of  chaos  and  disaster  was  im- 
pending, which  came  to  a  head  under  his  successor. 
.  .  .  The  misfortunes  of  the  Avaric  and  Slavonic 
war  [see  Avars]  were  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  the 
Emperor  Maurice.  .  .  .  Maurice  sealed  his  fate 
when,  in  602,  he  issued  orders  for  the  discontented 
army  of  the  Danube  to  winter  north  of  the  river, 
in   the   waste   marshes   of   the   Slavs.     The   troops 
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refused  to  obey  the  order,  and  chased  away  their 
generals.  Then  electing  as  their  captain  an  ob- 
scure centurion,  named  Phocas,  they  marched  on 
Constantinople.  Maurice  armed  the  city  factions, 
the  'Blues'  and  'Greens,'  and  strove  to  defend'him- 
self.  But  when  he  saw  that  no  one  would  fight 
for  him,  he  fled  across  the  Bosphorus  with  his 
wife  and  children,  to  seek  refuge  in  the  Asiatic 
provinces,  where  he  was  less  unpopular  than  in 
Europe.  Soon  he  was  pursued  by  orders  of  Phocas, 
whom  the  army  had  now  saluted  as  emperor,  and 
caught  at  Chalcedon.  The  cruel  usurper  had  him 
executed,  along  with  all  his  five  sons,  the  youngest 
a  child  of  only  three  years  of  age.  .  .  .  For  the 
first  time  since  Constantinople  had  become  the  seat 
of  empire  the  throne  had  been  won  by  armed  re- 
bellion and  the  murder  of  the  legitimate  ruler. 
.  .  .  Phocas  was  a  mere  brutal  soldier — cruel,  ig- 
norant, suspicious,  and  reckless,  and  in  his  in- 
capable hands  the  empire  began  to  fall  to  pieces 
with  alarming  rapidity.  He  opened  his  reign 
with  a  series  of  cruel  executions  of  his  predeces- 
sor's friends,  and  from  that  moment  his  deeds  of 
bloodshed  never  ceased.  .  .  .  The  moment  that 
Phocas  had  mounted  the  throne,  Chosroes  of  Per- 
sia declared  war  on  him,  using  the  hypocritical 
pretext  that  he  wished  to  revenge  Maurice,  for 
whom  he  professed  a  warm  personal  friendship. 
This  war  was  far  different  from  the  indecisive 
contests  in  the  reigns  of  Justinian  and  Justin  II. 
In  two  successive  years  the  Persians  burst  into 
North  Syria  and  ravaged  it  as  far  as  the  sea ;  but 
in  the  third  they  turned  north  and  swept  over 
the  hitherto  untouched  provinces  of  Asia  Minor. 
In  608  their  main  army  penetrated  across  Cap- 
padocia  and  Galatia  right  up  to  the  gates  of 
Chalcedon.  The  inhabitants  of  Constantinople 
could  see  the  blazing  villages  across  the  water  on 
the  Asiatic  shore.  .  .  .  Plot  after  plot  was  formed 
in  the  capital  against  Phocas,  but  he  succeeded  in 
putting  them  all  down,  and  slew  the  conspirators 
with  fearful  tortures.  For  eight  years  his  reign 
continued.  .  .  .  Africa  was  the  only  portion  of  the 
Roman  Empire  which  in  the  reign  of  Phocas  was 
suffering  neither  from  civil  strife  nor  foreign  inva- 
sion. It  was  well  governed  by  the  aged  exarch 
Heraclius,  who  was  so  well  liked  in  the  province 
that  the  emperor  had  not  dared  to  depose  him. 
Urged  to  desperate  entreaties  from  all  parties  in 
Constantinople  to  strike  a  blow  against  the  tyrant, 
and  deliver  the  empire  from  the  yoke  of  a  monster, 
Heraclius  at  last  consented."  He  sent  his  son — 
who  bore  the  same  name,  Heraclius — with  a  fleet, 
to  Constantinople.  Phocas  was  at  once  abandoned 
by  his  troops  and  was  given  up  to  Heraclius,  whose 
sailors  slew  him.  "Next  day  the  patriarch  and 
the  senate  hailed  Herachus  [the  younger]  as  em- 
peror, and  he  was  duly  crowned  in  St.  Sophia  on 
October  s,  610.  .  .  .  Save  Africa  and  Egypt  and 
the  district  immediately  around  the  capital,  all  the 
provinces  were  overrun  by  the  Persian,  the  Avar 
and  the  Slav.  The  treasury  was  empty,  and  the 
army  had  almost  disappeared,  owing  to  repeated 
and  bloody  defeats  in  Asia  Minor.  Heraclius  seems 
at  first  to  have  almost  despaired.  .  .  .  For  the 
first  twelve  years  of  his  reign  he  remained  at 
Constantinople,  endeavouring  to  reorganize  the 
empire,  and  to  defend  at  any  rate  the  frontiers 
of  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor.  The  more  distant 
provinces  he  hardly  seems  to  have  hoped  to  save, 
and  the  chronicle  of  his  early  years  is  filled  with 
the  catalogue  of  the  losses  of  the  empire.  .  .  . 
In  614  the  Persian  army  appeared  before  the  holy 
city  of  Jerusalem,  took  it  after  a  short  resistance 
and  occupied  it  with  a  garrison.     But  the  populace 


rose  and  slaughtered  the  Persian  troops,  when 
Shahrbarz  had  departed  with  his  main  army.  This 
brought  him  back  in  wrath:  he  stormed  the  city 
and  put  90,000  Christians  to  the  sword,  only  spar- 
ing the  Jewish  inhabitants.  Zacharias,  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  was  carried  into  captivity,  and  with 
him  went  what  all  Christians  then  regarded  as  the 
most  precious  thing  in  the  world — the  wood  of  the 
'True  Cross.'  [See  Jerusalem:  615.]  .  .  .  The 
horror  and  rage  roused  by  the  loss  of  the  'True 
Cross'  and  the  blasphemies  of  King  Chosroes 
brought  about  the  first  real  outburst  of  national 
feeling  that  we  meet  in  the  history  of  the  Eastern 
Empire.  .  .  .  Heraclius  made  no  less  than  six  cam- 
paigns (622-627)  in  his  gallant  and  successful  at- 
tempt to  save  the  half-ruined  empire.  He  won 
great  and  well-deserved  fame,  and  his  name  would 
be  reckoned  among  the  foremost  of  the  worlds 
warrior-kings  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  misfor- 
tunes which  afterwards  fell  on  him  in  his  old  age. 
His  first  campaign  cleared  Asia  Minor  of  the  Per- 
sian hosts,  not  by  a  direct  attack,  but  by  skilful 
strategy.  ...  In  his  next  campaigns  Heraclius  en- 
deavoured to  hberate  the  rest  of  the  Roman  Empire 
by  a  similar  plan ;  he  resolved  to  assail  Chos- 
roes at  home,  and  force  Wm  to  recall  the  armies 
he  kept  in  Syria  and  Egypt  to  defend  his  own 
Persian  provinces.  [See  Peksi.^.  :  226-627.]  In 
623-4  ^he  Emperor  advanced  across  the  Armenian 
mountains  and  threw  himself  into  Media.  .  .  . 
Chosroes  .  .  .  fought  two  desperate  battles  to 
cover  Ctesiphon.  His  generals  were  defeated  in 
both,  but  the  Roman  army  suffered  severely.  Wm- 
ter  was  at  hand,  and  Heraclius  fell  back  on  Ar- 
menia. In  his  next  campaign  he  recovered  Roman 
Mesopotamia.  .  .  .  But  026  was  the  decisive  year 
of  the  war.  The  obstinate  Chosroes  determined  on 
one  final  effort  to  crush  Heraclius,  by  concerting 
a  joint  plan  of  operations  with  the  Chagan  of 
the  Avars.  While  the  main  Persian  army  watched 
the  emperor  in  Armenia,  a  great  body  under  Shahr- 
barz slipped  south  of  him  into  Asia  Minor  and 
marched  on  the  Bosphorus.  At  the  same  moment 
the  Chagan  of  the  Avars,  with  the  whole  force  of 
his  tribe  and  of  his  Slavonic  dependents,  burst  over 
the  Balkans  and  beset  Constantinople  on  the  Euro- 
pean side.  The  two  barbarian  hosts  couid  see 
each  other  across  the  water,  and  even  contrived 
to  exchange  messages,  but  the  Roman  fleet,  sailing 
incessantly  up  and  down  the  strait,  kept  them  from 
joining  forces.  .  .  In  the  end  of  July  80,000  Avars 
and  Slavs,  with  all  sorts  of  siege  implements,  de- 
livered simultaneous  assaults  along  the  land  front 
of  the  city,  but  they  were  beaten  back  with  great 
slaughter."  They  suffered  even  more  on  trying  to 
encounter  the  Roman  galleys  with  rafts.  "Then 
the  Chagan  gave  up  the  siege  in  disgust  and 
retired  across  the  Danube."  Meantime  Heraclius 
was  wasting  Media  and  Mesopotamia,  and  next 
year  he  ended  the  war  by  a  decisive  victory  near 
Nineveh,  as  the  result  of  which  he  took  the  palace 
of  Dastagerd,  "and  divided  among  his  troops  such 
a  plunder  as  had  never  been  seen  since  Alexander 
the  Great  captured  Susa.  ...  In  March,  628,  a 
glorious  peace  ended  the  26  years  of  the  Persian 
war.  Heraclius  returned  to  Constantinople  in 
the  summer  of  the  same  year  with  his  spoils,  his 
victorious  army,  and  his  great  trophy,  the  'Holy 
Wood.'  .  .  .  The  quiet  for  which  he  yearned  was 
to  be  denied  him,  and  the  end  of  his  reign  was 
to  be  almost  as  disastrous  as  the  commencement. 
The  great  Saracen  invasion  was  at  hand,  and  it 
was  at  the  very  moment  of  Heraclius'  triumph  that 
Mahomet  .'^cnt  out  his  famous  circular  letter  to 
the  kings  of  the  earth,  inviting  them   to  embrace 
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Islam." — C.  W.  C.  Oman,  Story  oj  the  Byzantine 
empire,  ch.  g-io. — See  also  Persia:   226-627. 

.\lso  in:  J.  B.  Bury,  History  oj  the  later  Ro- 
man empire,  v.  2,  bk.  4,  pt.  2,  bk.  s,  ch.  1-3. — Cam- 
i>ridge  medieval  history,  v.  2,  pp.  263-300. 

568-573. — Invasion  of  the  Lombards. — Their 
conquest  of  northern  Italy. — Their  kingdom. — 
Aid  of  Franks  against  the  Lombards.  See  Lom- 
B.ARDs:    568-573;    573-754;    Italy:    508-800. 

590-640. — Increasing  influence  and  importance 
of  the  bishop  of  Rome. — Circumstances  under 
which  his  temporal  authority  grew. — "The  fall  of 
the  shadowy  Empire  of  the  West,  and  the  union 
of  the  Imperial  power  in  the  person  of  the  ruler  of 
Constantinople,  brought  a  fresh  accession  of  dig- 
nity and  importance  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  The 
distant  Emperor  could  exercise  no  real  power  over 
the  West.  The  Ostrogothic  kingdom  in  Italy 
scarcely  lasted  beyond  the  lifetime  of  its  great 
founder  Theodoric.  The  wars  of  Justinian  only 
served  to  show  how  scanty  were  the  benefits  of 
the  Imperial  rule.  The  invasion  of  the  Lombards 
united  all  dwellers  in  Italy  in  an  endeavour  to 
escape  the  lot  of  servitude  and  save  their  land 
from  barbarism.  In  this  crisis  it  was  found  that 
the  Imperial  system  had  crumbled  away,  and  that 
the  Church  alone  possessed  a  strong  organisation. 
In  the  decay  of  the  old  municipal  aristocracy  the 
people  of  the  towns  gathered  round  their  bishops, 
whose  sacred  character  inspired  some  respect  in  the 
barbarians,  and  whose  active  charity  lightened 
the  calamities  of  their  flocks.  In  such  a  state  of 
things  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  raised  the  Papacy 
[509]  to  a  position  of  decisive  eminence,  and 
marked  out  the  course  of  its  future  policy.  The 
piety  of  emperors  and  nobles  had  conferred  lands 
on  the  Roman  Church,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in 
Sicily,  Corsica,  Gaul,  and  even  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
until  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  become  the  largest 
landholder  in  Italy.  To  defend  his  Italian  lands 
against  the  incursions  of  the  Lombards  was  a 
course  suggested  to  Gregory  by  self-interest;  to 
use  the  resources  which  came  to  him  from  abroad 
as  a  means  of  relieving  the  distress  of  the  suffering 
people  in  Rome  and  Southern  Italy  was  a  natural 
prompting  of  his  charity.  In  contrast  to  this,  the 
distant  Emperor  was  too  feeble  to  send  any  effec- 
tive help  against  the  Lombards,  while  the  fiscal 
oppression  of  his  representatives  added  to  the  mis- 
eries of  the  starving  people.  The  practical  wis- 
dom, administrative  capacity,  and  Christian  zeal 
of  Gregory  I.  led  the  people  of  Rome  and  the 
neighbouring  regions  to  look  upon  the  Pope  as 
their  head  in  temporal  as  well  as  in  spiritual  mat- 
ters. The  Papacy  became  a  national  centre  to  the 
Italians,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Popes  towards  the 
Emperor  showed  a  spirit  of  independence  which 
rapidly  passed  into  antagonism  and  revolt.  Greg- 
ory I.  was  not  daunted  by  the  difficulties  nor  ab- 
sorbed by  the  cares  of  his  position  at  home.  When 
he  saw  Christianity  threatened  in  Italy  by  the 
heathen  Lombards,  he  boldly  pursued  a  system 
of  religious  colonisation.  While  dangers  were  rife 
at  Rome,  a  band  of  Roman  missionaries  carried 
Christianity  to  the  distant  English  [see  England: 
597-685],  and  in  England  first  was  founded  a 
church  which  owed  its  existence  to  the  zeal  of  the 
Roman  bishop.  Success  beyond  all  that  he  could 
have  hoped  for  attended  Gregory's  pious  enterprise. 
The  English  Church  spread  and  flourished,  a  duti- 
ful daughter  of  her  mother-church  of  Rome.  Eng- 
land sent  forth  missionaries  in  her  turn,  and  be- 
fore the  preaching  of  Willibrod  and  Winifred 
heathenism  died  away  in  Friesland,  Franconia,  and 
Thuringia.     Under    the    new    name    of    Boniface, 


given  him  by  Pope  Gregory  II.,  Winifred,  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Mainz,  organised  a  German  Church, 
subject  to  the  successor  of  S.  Peter.  The  course  of 
events  in  the  East  also  tended  to  increase  the  im- 
portance of  the  See  of  Rome.  The  Mohammedan 
conquests  destroyed  the  Patriarchates  of  Antioch 
and  Jerusalem,  which  alone  could  boast  of  an 
apostolical  foundation.  Constantinople  alone  re- 
mained as  a  rival  to  Rome;  but  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Imperial  despotism  it  was  impossible  for 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  lay  claim  to 
spiritual  independence.  The  settlement  of  Islam 
in  its  eastern  provinces  involved  the  Empire  in  a 
desperate  struggle  for  its  existence.  Henceforth  its 
object  no  longer  was  to  reassert  its  supremacy  over 
the  West,  but  to  hold  its  ground  against  watchful 
foes  in  the  East.  Italy  could  hope  for  no  help 
from  the  Emperor,  and  the  Pope  saw  that  a  breach 
with  the  Empire  would  give  greater  independence 
to  his  own  position,  and  enable  him  to  seek  new 
allies  elsewhere." — M.  Creighton,  History  of  the 
papacy  during  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  in- 
troduction, V.  I,  ch.  1. — See  also  Christianity: 
553-800;  also  Map;  Papacy:  461-604,  and  after. 

Also  in:  T.  W.  Allies,  The  Holy  See  and  the 
wandering  of  the  nations,  ch.  5. — J.  H.  Robinson, 
History  of  Western  Europe,  ch.  4. — Cambridge  me- 
dieval history,  v.  2,  p.  243-262. 

616-641. — Treatment  of  Jews  by  Heraclius. 
See  Jews:   Spain:    7th  century. 

632-709. — Eastern  empire. — Its  first  conflicts 
with  Islam. — Loss  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Africa. 
See  Caliphate:  632-639;  640-646;  647-709; 
Africa:  Ancient  and  Medieval  civilization:  Arab 
occupation ;  Ctesiphon. 

641-717. — Eastern  empire. — The  period  between 
the  death  of  Heraclius  and  the  advent  of  Leo  III 
(the  Isaurian)  is  covered,  in  the  Eastern  empire, 
by  the  following  reigns:  Constantine  III  and 
Heracleonas  (641);  Constans  II  (641-668);  Con- 
stantine IV  (668-685);  Justinian  II  (685-711); 
Leontius  and  .Absimarus  (usurpers,  who  inter- 
rupted the  reign  of  Justinian  II  from  695  to  698 
and  from  698  to  704)  ;  Philippicus  (711-713)  ;  Ana- 
stasius  II  (713-716)  ;  Theodosius  III  (716-717). 

668-718. — Sieges  of  Constantinople  by  Sara- 
cens.    See  Constantinople:   668-675;    717-718. 

8th  century. — Civic  institutions. — "We  shall  at- 
tempt to  give  some  account  of  the  civic  institutions 
of  the  city  in  the  eighth  century.  The  division 
of  the  Roman  people  into  three  classes:  the  sacer- 
dotal, the  military,  and  that  of  the  lower  ranks 
of  the  citizens,  or,  in  general  terms,  into  clergy, 
nobles,  and  populace,  has  long  been  known  to  us. 
Clergy  and  nobles,  however,  at  times  ranked  to- 
gether under  the  head  of  judices  and  optimates,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  armed  citizens  ranked  in  the 
militia,  a  force  headed  by  men  conspicuous  for 
their  wealth  or  illustrious  descent.  To  describe 
the  internal  organisation  of  the  city,  with  respect 
to  these  great  classes  by  whom  the  Pope  was 
elected,  is  for  the  historian  a  most  questionable 
undertaking ;  and  the  difficulty  of  the  task  is 
further  increased  by  the  confusion  which  pre- 
vailed between  the  spiritual  and  secular  elements. 
In  the  time  of  the  Goths  the  Roman  Church, 
like  every  other  episcopate,  was  restricted  to 
her  own  affairs,  which  remained  quite  apart 
from  those  of  the  city.  The  city  continued  to 
retain  possession  of  her  municipal  constitution  and 
autonomy,  to  be  governed  by  the  Senate  and  old- 
established  magistracies,  and  judicially  administered 
by  the  Prefect.  The  fall  of  Gothic  rule  and  the 
terrible  misery  of  succeeding  times,  without  vio- 
lently  putting   an  end  to   Roman   institutions,  af- 
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fected  their  practical  destruction.  While,  in  the 
towns  of  Italy  conquered  by  the  Lombards,  the 
ancient  municipal  constitution  either  perished  or 
was  transformed  through  the  influence  of  German 
elements,  the  code  of  Justinian,  together  with  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  municipal  forms,  lingered 
in  the  Exarchate  and  the  Roman  duchy,  which 
had  remained  outside  the  sphere  of  Lombard  juris- 
diction. But  the  ruin  of  the  citizen  class,  as  well 
as  the  necessity  for  military  organisation  (now 
become  the  foremost  consideration)  resulted  in  the 
ruin  of  the  ancient  autonomy  of  the  city  and  of 
her  Curia.  During  the  period  of  Byzantine  rule 
it  had  been  Imperial  duces  and  judices,  appointed 
by  the  Exarch,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  all  muni- 
cipal affairs.  ...  If  our  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Roman  people  during  this  age  be 
restricted  in  general  to  the  recognition  of  a  military 
as  also  of  a  municipal  organisation  on  the  basis  of 
corporations,  our  information  with  regard  to  the 
municipal  constitution  and  the  civil  government  of 
the  city  is  still  more  uncertain.  .  .  .  The  ancient 
Roman  Senate  no  longer  existed.  .  .  .  After  757, 
however,  the  time-honoured  name  Senatus  fre- 
quently reappears.  .  .  .  The  Senate  .  .  .  again  arose, 
although  only  as  a  recollection  and  a  name.  The 
powerful  patrician  families,  in  possession  of  the 
chief  posts  in  the  Church,  the  army,  and  munic- 
ipal administration,  its  members  invested  with  the 
titles  of  Dux,  Comes,  Tribune,  and  Consul,  again 
stood  forth  definitely  as  an  aristocracy  dangerous 
to  the  Pope ;  and  it  was  these  optimates  or  Judices 
de  MiHtia  alone  who  laid  claim  to  the  illustrious 
name  of  Senate.  .  .  .  The  title  Consul,  ...  in  nowise 
justifies  the  inference  of  the  existence  of  such  an 
active  institution.  It  was  a  general  custom  .  .  . 
in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  for  the  Em- 
peror to  bestow  the  title  as  a  favour,  or  in  return 
for  money,  and,  apparently,  ...  in  proportion  as 
the  title  of  Patricius  sank  into  disuse,  that  of  Con- 
sul became  common,  and  at  length  worthless.  .  .  . 
During  the  Byzantine  period  the  highest  judicial 
offices  and  the  chief  government  appointments 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Exarch,  who  sent  his 
Dux  as  general  of  the  army  and  regent  of  Rome 
and  the  duchy,  and  also  his  Judices  'to  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  city.'  Among  these  functionaries, 
we  are  given  to  understand,  there  were  special 
judges  as  officials  of  finance,  subject  to  the  Dux, 
or,  in  the  case  of  ultimate  appeal,  to  the  Prefect 
of  Italy.  When,  however,  the  Popes  later  became 
rulers  of  the  Exarchate  and  of  Rome,  they  them- 
selves appointed  these  officials.  .  .  .  We  shall  ob- 
serve, however,  that,  under  the  sovereign  authority 
of  the  Pope,  Rome  remained  a  municipality,  if  not 
politically  independent,  at  least  self-governing." — F. 
Gregorovius,  History  of  the  city  of  Rome  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  v.  2,  pp.  418-419,  429-430,  433-435- 
717-800. — Eastern  Roman  empire:  Question 
whether  it  should  assume  the  name  of  Byzantine 
empire. — "The  precise  date  at  which  the  eastern 
Roman  empire  ceased  to  exist  has  been  variously 
fixed.  Gibbon  remarks  'that  Tiberius  [578-582I 
by  the  Arabs,  and  Maurice  [582-602!  by  the  Ital- 
ians, are  distinguished  as  the  first  of  the  Greek 
Caesars,  as  the  founders  of  a  new  dynasty  and 
empire.  But  if  manners,  language,  and  religion  are 
to  decide  concerning  the  commencement  of  the  By- 
zantine empire,  the  preceding  pages  have  shown 
that  its  origin  must  be  carried  back  to  an  earlier 
period;  while,  if  the  administration  peculiarities 
in  the  form  of  government  be  taken  as  the  ground 
of  decision,  the  Roman  empire  may  be  considered 
as  indefinitely  prolonged  with  the  existence  of  the 
title  of  Roman  emperor,   which   the  sovereigns  of 


Constantinople  continued  to  retain  as  long  as  Con- 
stantinople was  ruled  by  Christian  princes.  .  .  . 
The  period  ...  at  which  the  Roman  empire  of  the 
East  terminated  is  decided  by  the  events  which 
confined  the  authority  of  the  imperial  government 
to  those  provinces  where  the  Greeks  formed  the 
majority  of  the  population;  and  it  is  marked  by 
the  adoption  of  Greek  as  the  language  of  the 
government,  by  the  prevalence  of  Greek  civiHsa- 
tion,  and  by  the  identification  of  the  nationality 
of  the  people,  and  the  policy  of  the  emperors  with 
the  Greek  church.  For,  when  the  Saracen  con- 
quests had  severed  from  the  empire  all  those  prov- 
inces which  possessed  a  native  population  distinct 
from  the  Greeks,  by  language,  literature,  and  reli- 
gion, the  central  government  of  Constantinople 
was  gradually  compelled  to  fall  back  on  the  in- 
terests and  passions  of  the  remaining  inhabitantsf 
who  were  chiefly  Greeks.  .  .  .  Yet,  as  it  was  by 
no  means  identified  with  the  interests  and  feelings 
of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Hellas,  it  ought  cor- 
rectly to  be  termed  Byzantine,  and  the  empire  is, 
consequently,  justly  called  the  Byzantine  empire. 
.  .  .  Even  the  final  loss  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Africa  only  reveals  the  transformation  of  the 
Roman  empire,  when  the  consequences  of  the 
change  begin  to  produce  visible  effects  on  the 
internal  government.  The  Roman  empire  seems, 
therefore,  really  to  have  terminated  with  the 
anarchy  which  followed  the  murder  of  Justinian 
II  [711],  the  last  sovereign  of  the  family  of 
Heraclius;  and  Leo  III,  or  the  Isaurian  [717-741], 
who  identified  the  imperial  administration  with  ec- 
clesiastical forms  and  questions,  must  be  ranked 
as  the  first  of  the  Byzantine  monarchs,  though 
neither  the  emperor,  the  clergy,  nor  the  people 
perceived  at  the  time  the  moral  change  in  their 
position,  which  makes  the  establishment  of  this  new 
era  historically  correct.  Under  the  sway  of  the 
Heraclian  family  [610-711],  the  extent  of  the 
empire  was  circumscribed  nearly  within  the  bounds 
which  it  continued  to  occupy  during  many  subse- 
quent centuries.  .  .  .  The  geographical  extent  of  the 
empire  at  the  time  of  its  transition  from  the 
Roman  to  the  Byzantine  empire  affords  evidence 
of  the  influence  which  the  territorial  changes  pro- 
duced by  the  Saracen  conquests  exercised  in  con- 
ferring political  importance  on  the  Greek  race. 
The  frontier  towards  the  Saracens  of  Syria  com- 
menced at  Mopsuestia  in  Cilicia,  the  last  fortress 
of  the  Arab  power.  It  ran  along  the  chains  of 
Mounts  Amanus  and  Taurus  to  the  mountainous 
district  to  the  north  of  Edessa  and  Nisbis,  called, 
after  the  time  of  Justinian,  the  Fourth  Armenia, 
of  which  Martyropolis  was  the  capital.  It  then 
followed  nearly  the  ancient  limits  of  the  empire 
until  it  reached  the  Black  Sea,  a  short  distance 
to  the  east  of  Trebizond.  ...  In  Europe,  Mount 
Haemus  [the  Balkans]  formed  the  barrier  against 
the  Bulgarians,  while  the  mountainous  ranges 
which  bound  Macedonia  to  the  north-west,  and 
encircle  the  territory  of  Dyrrachium,  were  regarded 
as  the  limits  of  the  free  Sclavonian  states.  .  .  . 
Istria,  Venice,  and  the  cities  on  the  Dalmatian 
coast,  still  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the 
empire.  ...  In  the  centre  of  Italy,  the  exarchate 
of  Ravenna  still  held  Rome  in  subjection,  but  the 
I>eople  of  Italy  were  entirely  alienated.  .  .  .  The 
cities  of  Gaeta,  Naples,  .Amalfi,  and  Sorento,  the 
district  of  Otranto;  and  the  peninsula  to  the  south 
of  the  ancient  Sybaris,  now  called  Calabria,  were 
the  only  parts  [of  southern  Italy]  which  remained 
under  the  Byzantine  government.  Sicily,  though 
it  had  begun  to  suffer  from  the  incursions  of  the 
Saracens,    was    still    populous    and    wealthy." — G. 
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Finlay,  Greece  under  the  Romans,  ch.  s.  ^ecl.  i,  7. 
— Dissenting  from  the  view  presented  above,  Pro- 
fessor Freeman  says:  "There  is  no  kind  of  visible 
break,  such  as  is  suggested  by  the  change  of  name, 
between  the  Empire  before  Leo  and  the  Empire 
after  him.  The  Emperor  of  the  Romans  reigned 
over  the  land  of  Romania  after  him  as  well  as 
before  him.  .  .  .  Down  to  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
in  the  East,  down  to  the  abdication  of  Francis  II 
in  the  West,  there  was  no  change  of  title;  the 
Emperor  of  the  Romans  remained  Emperor  of  the 
Romans,  however  shifting  might  be  the  extent  of 
his  dominions.  But  from  800  to  1453  there  were 
commonly  two,  sometimes  more,  claimants  of  the 
title.  The  two  Empires  must  be  distinguished  in 
some  way;  and,  from  800  to  1204,  'Eastern'  and 
'Western'  seem  the  simplest  forms  of  distinction. 
iBut  for  'Eastern'  it  is  just  as  easy,  and  sometimes 
more  expressive,  to  say  'Byzantine';  only  it  is  well 
not  to  begin  the  use  of  either  name  as  long  as 
the  Empire  keeps  even  its  nominal  unity.  With 
the  coronation  of  Charles  the  Great  [800]  that 
nominal  unity  comes  to  an  end.  The  Old  Rome 
passes  away  from  even  the  nominal  dominion  of 
the  prince  who  reigns  in  the  New." — E.  A.  Free- 
man, Historical  essays,  series  3,  p.  244. — See  By- 
zantine EMPIRE. 

728-800. — Beginnings  of  papal  sovereignty. — 
Practical  independence  assumed  by  pope.  See 
Papacy:    728-774;   Iconoclastic  controversy. 

751. — Fall  of  Exarchate  of  Ravenna.  See 
Papacy:    728-774. 

754-774. — Struggle  of  the  popes  against  the 
Lombards. — Their  deliverance  by  Pepin  and 
Charlemagne. — Fall  of  the  Lombard  kingdom. 
See  Italy:  568-800;  Lombards:  754-774;  also 
Pap.\cy:   728-774;   755-774- 

80O. — Coronation  of  Charlemagne. — Empire 
revived.    See  Franks:  768-814;  Germany:  800. 

843-951. — Breaking  up  of  Charlemagne's  em- 
pire and  founding  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire. 
See  Italy:  843-951;  Franks:  814-962;  Germany: 
814-843;  843-962;  936-973- 

846-849. — Attack  by  Saracens. — "In  August  846 
a  Saracen  fleet  sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 
The  papal  guards  in  New  Ostia  were  either  over- 
powered or  despised.  .  .  .  Guido  of  Spoleto,  .  .  . 
summoned  by  the  Pope,  appeared  at  the  head  of 
his  valiant  Lombards.  His  forces,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Romans,  defeated  the  infidels  in  a  fierce 
contest,  and  pursued  them  as  far  as  Civitia  Vec- 
chia.  .  .  .  Pursued  by  Guido,  a  party  of  the  spoilers 
with  their  booty  and  prisoners  made  for  Civita 
Vecchia,  while  another  horde  departed,  spreadiiig 
devastation  along  their  route,  by  the  Via  Appia 
to  Fundi.  The  waves  washed  up  many  of  the 
Saracen  corpses,  which  surrendered  the  jewels 
which  filled  their  pockets.  The  fugitives  who  had 
retreated  by  land  were  pursued  by  the  Lombard 
army  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Gaeta."— F.  Gregorovius, 
History  of  the  city  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages,  v. 
3,  pp.  87,  90-91. — The  diversion  produced  by  the 
siege  of  Gaeta  gave  Rome  a  fortunate  respite. 
In  the  interval,  a  vacancy  occurred  on  the  papal 
throne,  and  Pope  Leo  IV  by  unanimous  election, 
was  raised  to  the  place.  His  energy  as  a  temporal 
prince  saved  the  great  city.  He  repaired  its  walls, 
constructed  new  towers  and  barred  the  Tiber  by 
an  iron  chain.  He  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
cities  of  Gaeta,  Naples,  and  Amalfi,  still  vassals 
of  the  Greek  empire,  and  brought  their  galleys  to 
his  aid.  When,  therefore,  in  849,  the  Saracens 
from  Africa  returned  to  the  attack,  they  met  with 
a  terrible  repulse.  An  opportune  storm  assisted 
the   Christians   in    the   destruction    of   their   fleet, 


and  most  of  the  small  number  who  escaped  death 
remained   captives    in    the    hands   of    the    Romans 
and  their  allies.— Based  on  E.   Gibbon,  History   of 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  ch.  52. 
903-964. — Reign   of   the   courtesans   and   their 
brood. — Interference    of    Otto    the    Great. — His 
revival   of  the   empire. — "During  ...  the  break- 
ing   up    of    the    empire    Rome    became    a    sort    of 
theocratic    democracy,    governed    by    women    and 
priests;  a  state  of  things  which,  in  the  barbarism 
of  the   middle   ages,   was  only   possible   at   Rome. 
Theodora,    a    bold    and    beautiful    Roman    of    un- 
known family,  emerges  suddenly  out  of  the  dark- 
ness of  the  time.   .  .  .  She  was  the  wife  of  Theo- 
phylact,  Papal  Vestararius,  Magister  Militum,  Con- 
sul and  Dux,  a  man  who  belonged  to  the  highest 
nobility,  and  who  first  appears  in  901   among  the 
Roman  judges  of  Lewis  the  Third.  .  .  .  Theophy- 
lact   attained   to   great  influence   in   the   beginning 
of  the  tenth  century.  .  .  .  His  wife  Theodora  pos- 
sessed,  moreover,    an   all   powerful   influence   over 
the    Papacy    and   city.    .    .    .    Besides    the   title   of 
Consul    Romanorum,    this    head    of    the    nobility 
seems  to  have  borne,  at  the  same  time,  that  also 
of  Senator  Romanorum.     In  this  capacity  we  en- 
counter Theophylact ;  and  the  power  of  Theodora, 
'the   Senatrix,'   as  she   called   herself,   can   only   be 
explained    by    the   position    occupied    by   her   hus- 
band.    She  was  at  the  same  time  the  soul  of  the 
great  family  of  nobles,  and  her  daughters  Marozia 
and  Theodora,  inherited  both  her  seductive  charm 
and  her  powerful  influence." — F.  Gregorovius,  His- 
tory of  the  city  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages,  v. 
3,  pp.  251-254. — "The  younger  Theodora   was  no 
less  ambitious  and  influential  than  her  sister.     She 
loved   a   young   clerk   of   the   Roman   Church,   for 
whom    she    had    first    obtained    the    bishopric    of 
Bologna,  and  then  the  archbishopric  of  Ravenna. 
Finding  it  irksome  to  be  separated  from  him  by  a 
distance  of  200  miles,  she  procured  his  nomination 
to   the   papacy,   in   order   to   have   him   near   her; 
and  he  was  elected  Pope  in  912,  under  the  title  of 
John  X.  .  .  .  After  a  pontificate  of  fourteen  years, 
John  was  displaced  by  the  same  means  to  which 
he  owed  his  elevation."     Marozia,  who  had  mar- 
ried  Guy,   Duke   of   Tuscany,   conspired   with   her 
husband   against    the    Pope   and   he    was   put   out 
of  the  way.     That  accomplished,  "Marozia  allowed 
the  election  of  two  Popes  successively,  whose  pon- 
tificate was  obscure  and  short ;  and  then  she  raised 
to   the   papal   see   a   natural  son   of   hers." — A.   F. 
Villemain,  Life   of  Gregory  VII,  introduction,  pe- 
period  6. — "It  was  rumoured  that  Sergius  the  Third 
had    already    enjoyed    the    love    of   Marozia,    and 
that  the  boy,  who  later  became  John  the  Eleventh, 
was  the  child  of  their  intercourse.     The  fair  Ro- 
man   afterwards    introduced    an    upstart    into    ttie 
family  of  Theophylact,  by   whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  the  first  secular  prince  of  Rome.     This 
was  Alberic.  .  .  .  Alberic  suddenly  appears  as  one 
of   Rome's   most   influential   neighbours,   and  then 
as   taking   part    in    the   affairs    of    the   city.    .   .    . 
The   dangerous  upstart   had   .   .   .   been  implicated 
in  the  interests  of  Theophylact.     He  entered  into 
an  intrigue  with   Marozia   and  married  her.   .   .   . 
Theophylact,  and  after  him  Alberic,  introduced  a 
new  epoch  in   Roman   history,  or,   more  correctly 
speaking,  the  wives  of  these  two  men  subjugated 
the  city  and  held  it  under  their  spell  for  a  con- 
siderable  length   of   time.     In    the  history   of  the 
Popes,   to    which,    as   to    a    monastery    or   temple, 
only    holy    women  should    have   access,   these   in- 
triguing and  voluptuous  figures  present  a  profane 
spectacle.   .   .   .   [Marozia]   stood  above  every  reli- 
gious consideration.     Her  own  son  [John  XI]  was 
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now  Pope,  and  she  consequently  feared  neither 
censure  nor  excommunication.  Soon  after  Guide's 
death  she  had  sent  messengers  to  Hugo  [king  of 
Italy]  offering  him  her  hand  and  the  possession 
of  Rome,  where  the  temporal  power  no  longer 
lay  in  the  hands  of  the  Pope.  She  did  not,  how- 
ever, feel  secure  in  her  dominion.  A  woman  with 
the  aid  of  men,  her  vassals,  or  her  adorers,  might 
play  a  dominant  part  for  a  short  time,  but  must 
ever  feel  the  dread  that  sooner  or  later  the  Romans 
would  throw  off  that  humiliating  yoke.  Marozia's 
ambition  was  flattered  by  the  thought  of  exchang- 
ing the  title  of  Senatrix  or  Patricia  for  that  of 
Queen.  And  since  her  son,  John  the  Eleventh, 
dared  not  refuse  to  set  the  Imperial  crown  on 
the   head   of   his    future   step-father,   the   King   of 


leaving  the  city,  and  attacked  S.  Angelo.  Hugo 
and  Marozia  found  themselves  imprisoned.  Hope- 
less of  long  defending  himself  against  his  assailants, 
the  King  resolved  on  flight.  .  .  .  The  Romans  had 
shaken  off  at  one  stroke  the  monarchy,  the  empire, 
and  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  and  had 
attained  civic  independence.  They  elected  Alberic 
their  prince,  and  the  first  act  of  the  young  ruler 
was  to  send  his  mother  to  prison  and  to  cause 
his  brother  John  the  Eleventh  to  be  kept  in  strict 
custody  in  the  Lateran.  .  .  .  The  dominion  of 
Alberic  .  .  .  rested  mainly  on  the  aristocracy;  its 
most  secure  foundation  was  the  power  of  his  own 
family.  .  .  .  The  house  of  Marozia  (she  herself  dis- 
appears from  history,  and  her  end  is  unknown) 
embraced   through   marriage-alliances   many   other 
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Italy,  she  already  saw  herself  wearing  the  purple 
of  an  Empress.  .  .  .  Hugo  came  in  March,  932, 
and,  following  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  or 
of  Roman  laws,  caused  his  troops  to  encamp  out- 
side the  walls.  .  .  .  His  marriage  with  Marozia 
was  solemnised  in  an  ancient  tomb,  where  bridal 
hall  and  nuptial  chamber  had  been  prepared.  The 
tomb,  the  fortress  of  the  city,  was  the  Mausoleum 
of  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  .  .  .  [Alberic,  son  of 
Marozia's  former  husband,  quarrelled  with  his  step- 
father.] Alberic  .  .  .  called  the  Romans  together, 
and  roused  their  indignation  by  a  speech  in  which 
he  pointed  out  that  it  was  a  bitter  disgrace  to 
yield  obedience  to  a  woman  and  allow  themselves 
to  be  ruled  by  the  Burgundians — rude  barbarians 
and  the  former  slaves  of  Rome.  .  .  .  The  Romans, 
long  prepared  for  revolt,  rose  in  fury.  The  alarm 
bells  were  rung;  the  people  rushed  to  arms,  barri- 
caded  the   gates   to    prevent    Hugo's   troops   from 


families  in  the  city  and  its  territory.  Alberic, 
powerful  in  Rome  through  his  wealth,  his  vassals 
and  the  possession  of  S.  Angelo,  attracted  the  other 
nobles  by  the  hope  of  the  common  advantage  of 
independence.  .  .  .  Alberic  contented  himself  with 
dominion  over  the  city  and  its  territory,  so  far  as 
the  territory  stood  in  his  power.  He  bore  the 
modest  but  dignified  title  of  'Prince  and  Senator  of 
all  the  Romans,'  without  allowing  himself  to  be 
dazzled  by  the  higher  ambitions;  for  in  order  to 
acquire  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  it 
was  necessary  first  to  gain  possession  of  the  Crown 
of  the  Lombard  kingdom.  Instead,  however,  of 
striving  to  wrest  Viis  crown  from  Hugo,  ...  he 
wisely  restricted  himself  to  the  consolidation  of 
his  power  in  Rome,  and  scarcely  at  any  other  time 
has  the  city  enjoyed  peace  and  security  such  as 
that  which  it  enjoyed  during  the  long  reign  of 
Alberic.     Hugo's   desire    for    revenge    was   foreseen. 
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He  came  with  an  army  in  gjj,  burning  with  im- 
patience to  punish  the  city,  to  claim  the  rights 
which  his  marriage  with  Marozia  had  given  him, 
and  to  obtain  the  Imperial  crown.  Although  he 
attacked  the  walls  day  alter  day,  he  was  obliged 
to  withdraw  without  having  achieved  any  result, 
and  to  satisfy  himself  with  laying  waste  the  Cam- 
pagna.  He  returned  in  036  and  was  equally  unsuc- 
cessful. His  army  was  thinned  by  pestilence,  and 
he  found  himself  at  length  obliged  to  make  peace 
with  Alberic,  Odo  of  Cluny  probably  acting  as 
mediator.  ...  In  941,  Hugo  again  appeared  before 
the  city,  and  made  his  headquarters  beside  S. 
Agnese.  It  is  possible  that  he  spent  the  entire 
winter  before  the  walls,  while  within  the  city 
Odo  of  Cluny  sought  to  negotiate  a  peace. 
Neither  threats,  force,  nor  insidious  promises 
availed  to  open  the  gates.  The  Romans  remained 
faithful  to  Alberic.'.  .  .  Hugo  renounced  his  claims 
in  946,  and  left  the  undisputed  sovereignty  in  the 
city  and  territory  to  the  Alberic.  Henceforward 
the  Prince  of  the  Romans  reigned  in  complete  se- 
curity, while  the  Pope,  as  hitherto,  obeyed  his  com- 
mands. .  .  .  Alberic  died  in  Rome  in  the  flower  of 
his  manhood,  in  954.  .  .  .  When  we  reflect  that  the 
rule  of  Alberic  had  lasted  twenty-two  years,  and 
throughout  the  changes  of  four  pontificates, — when 
we  consider  that  he  victoriously  resisted  the  tem- 
poral claims  of  the  Church  and  the  revolts  of  a  no- 
bility and  people  accustomed  to  a  state  of  anarchy, 
— when  we  remember  that  he  also  withstood  the  at- 
tempts of  powerful  enemies  outside,  and  that  on  his 
death  he  was  able  to  transmit  his  power  to  his 
youthful  son, — we  are  forced  to  allow  the  'Senator" 
the  foremost  place  among  the  Roman  citizens  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Alberic  is  an  honour  to  the 
Italy  of  his  age,  and  was  indeed  worthy  of  the 
name  of  Roman.  .  .  .  [He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Octavian,  who  became  pope,  as  John  XII,  in 
955.]  The  son  of  the  same  Alberic,  who  had 
once  driven  Otto  back  from  the  very  gates  of 
Rome  [finding  it  hard  to  defend  his  independence 
against  the  king  of  Italy],  in  960  invited  the 
German  King  to  visit  the  city.  .  .  .  [Otto]  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  Italy,  which  offered  him 
the  coveted  imperial  crown." — H.  Gregorovius, 
History  of  the  city  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  A^es, 
V-  3,  PP-  254-256,  285-286,  289-290,  296,  303-304, 
319-321,  325,  332. — Otto  came,  made  himself 
master  of  Italy,  revived  the  empire  of  Charle- 
magne, was  crowned  with  the  imperial  crown  of 
Rome,  by  the  pope  (see  Italy:  961-1039;  Ger- 
m.^ny:  936-973;  Holy  Roman  Empire:  962),  and 
then  purged  the  Roman  See  by  causing  the  bestial 
young  pope  who  crowned  him  to  be  deposed. 
John  was  subsequently  reinstated  by  the  Romans, 
but  died  soon  after  (964). — Based  on  H.  H.  Mil- 
man,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  bk.  5,  ch.  12. 
— The  state  of  things  at  Rome  described  in  the 
above  has  been  fitly  styled  by  some  writers  "a 
pornocracy." 

Also  in:   P.  Villari,  Mediaeval  Italy,  pp.  55-86. 

962-1057. — Futile  attempts  of  German  em- 
perors to  reform  the  papacy. — Chronic  disor- 
ganization of  the  city. — "It  had  not  been  within 
the  power  of  the  Emperor  Otto  I.  to  establish  a 
permanent  reformation  in  Rome.  .  .  .  The  previous 
scandalous  scenes  were  renewed,  and  a  slight 
amelioration  of  things  under  ^e  Popes  Gregory 
V.  and  Silvester  II.,  whom  Otto  III.  placed  on  the 
papal  throne  [997-1003],  was  but  transitory.  .  .  . 
For  the  third  time  it  became  necessary  for  an 
emperor,  in  this  instance  Henry  III,  to  constitute 
himself  the  preserver  and  purifier  of  the  papacy, 
first   at   Sutri  and   afterwards  at   Rome.     At   that 


jx'riod  the  papal  chair  was  occupied  within  twelve 
years  by  five  German  popes  [Clement  II.  to  Vic- 
tor II.  ( 1046-1057)  ],  since  amongst  the  Roman 
clergy  no  fitting  candidate  could  be  found.  These 
popes,  with  one  exception,  died  almost  immediately, 
poisoned  by  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  of  Rome; 
one  only,  Leo  IX.,  under  Hildebrand's  guidance, 
left  any  lasting  trace  of  his  pontificate,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  Gregorian  system  which 
resulted  in  papal  supremacy.  .  .  .  Rome  was  assum- 
ing more  and  more  the  character  of  a  sacerdotal 
city;  the  old  wealthy  patrician  families  had  either 
disappeared  or  migrated  to  Constantinople;  and  as 
the  seat  of  government  was  either  at  Constanti- 
nople or  Ravenna,  there  was  no  class  of  state  offi- 
cials in  Rome.  But  the  clergy  had  become  rich 
upon  the  revenues  of  the  vast  possessions  of  St. 
Peter.  .  .  .  Without  manufactures,  trade,  or  indus- 
try of  their  own,  the  people  of  Rome  were  in- 
duced to  rely  upon  exactions  levied  upon  the  for- 
eigner, and  upon  profits  derived  from  ecclesiastical 
institutions.  .  .  .  Hence  the  unvarying  sameness 
in  the  political  history  of  Rome  from  the  5th  to 
the  15th  century." — J.  J.  I.  von  Dollinger,  Studies 
in  European  history,  ch.  3.— -See  also  Papacy:  887- 
1046;  Germany:  973-1056. 

Also  in:  P.  Villari,  Mediaeval  Italy,  pp.  87-168. 

1000-1300. — Struggle  for  democratic  franchise. 
See  Suffrage,  Manhood:   1000-1300. 

1077-1102. — Donation  of  Countess  Matilda  to 
the  Holy  See.     See  Papacy:   1077-1102. 

1081-1084.— Surrender  to  Henry  IV.— Terrible 
Norman  visitation. — "The  city  of  Rome  became 
the  theatre  of  the  struggle — prolonged  for  years — 
between  the  two  bitter  antagonists,  the  Emperor 
and  the  Pope.  In  this  struggle  the  city  herself 
was  almost  annihilated,  and  sank  into  decay  so 
utter  that  it  constitutes  an  epoch  in  her  history. 
.  .  .  Henry  came  in  the  spring  of  1081.  The 
fatherland  which  he  left  was  not  yet  reduced  to 
submission ;  his  adherents,  however,  were  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  hold  their  own  against  the 
Roman  party.  Three  terrible  years  of  struggle 
with  the  weapons  of  the  warrior  as  well  as  with 
those  of  the  politician  had  made  a  man  of  this 
gifted  prince ;  he  now  came  to  avenge  the  disgrace 
of  Canossa  [see  Canossa],  to  obtain  the  imperial 
crown  and  to  make  the  Papacy  again  serviceable 
to  the  empire.  Three  more  years  of  fierce  warfare 
were  required  to  attain  his  objects,  nor  did  he  ever 
succeed  in  accomplishing  his  final  aim,  since  the 
Papacy,  which  Gregory's  genius  had  emancipated 
from  the  imperial  power,  never  again  fell  beneath 
the  yoke.  He  hoped  to  strengthen  his  army  in 
Ravenna  and  to  win  Guiscard  to  his  side,  but  m 
this  he  was  unsuccessful.  .  .  .  The  envoys  of  the 
Romans,  of  the  Pope,  and  of  Henry  held  nego- 
tiations in  S.  Maria  in  Pallara  on  the  Palatine. 
They  swore  to  a  treaty,  according  to  the  terms 
of  which  the  Pope  was  to  summon  a  Synod  to 
decide  on  the  King's  cause  in  November,  and 
Henry  promised  by  oath  that  he  would  not  pre- 
vent the  attendance  of  any  bishop.  In  a  secret 
article,  however,  the  Romans  pledged  themselves 
to  aid  him  in  obtaining  his  coronation  within  a 
given  time,  in  case  of  Gregory's  flight  or  death. 
In  the  latter  alternative,  a  newly  elected  pope  was 
to  crown  him,  and  the  Roman  people  were  to 
take  the  oath  of  fidehty.  Glad  to  hold  the  Ro- 
mans by  a  chain,  Henry  now  advanced  with  their 
hostages  to  Tuscany.  .  .  .  The  Romans  fought 
bravely  for  the  Pope;  they  were  now  tired  of 
sacrificing  themselves  for  his  aims,  which  did  not 
accord  with  their  own  advantage.  Their  defec- 
tion,   which    rendered    his    fall    inevitable,    was    a 
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heavy  blow  to  Gregory.  Nevertheless  the  in- 
domitable spirit  of  the  Pope  remained  even  now 
unshaken.  .  .  .  Henry  returned  by  forced  marches 
to  Rome;  on  March  21,  1084,  he  made  his  en- 
trance ...  by  the  gate  of  St.  John,  and  with  the 
anti-pope  took  up  his  abode  in  the  Lateran.  .  .  . 
Gregory,  who  would  have  preferred  death  rather 
than  humiliation  before  the  King,  sat  in  S.  Angelo, 
protected  by  the  shields  and  spears  of  a  handful 
of  resolute  men ;  but  all  was  not  lost  even  now. 
A  great  number  of  the  nobles  still  adhered  to  him; 
the  most  strongly  fortified  place  in  Rome  remained 
in  his  power.  His  nephew  Rusticus  held  the 
Coelian  and  the  Palatine ;  the  family  of  the  Corsi 
the  Capitol ;  the  Pierleoni  were  encamped  on  the 
island  of  the  Tiber.  Henry,  however,  now 
hastened,  by  a  politic  act,  to  overthrow  the  enemy 
in  Rome  itself ;  a  parliament  of  the  Romans,  of 
the  nobles,  and  of  the  bishops  of  his  camp  sum- 
moned Gregory,  and,  as  he  failed  to  appear,  pro- 
nounced him  deposed,  and  recognised  Wibert  as 
Pope  in  all  due  form.  Clement  IH.  was  installed 
in  the  Lateran  on  Palm  Sunday,  and  was  con- 
secrated by  the  Lombard  bishops,  and  on  Easter 
Sunday  (March  31),  after  a  feeble  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  Gregorians,  he  crowned  Henry  and 
his  wife  Bertha  in  St.  Peter's.  At  the  same  time 
the  Romans  conferred  the  patrician  authority  on 
their  new  Emperor.  .  .  .  Henry  now  rapidly  laid 
siege  to  the  fortresses  in  Rome.  .  .  .  Guiscard  no 
sooner  heard  of  the  Pope's  distress  than  he  deter- 
mined to  hasten  forward  to  relieve  him,  for 
Gregory's  fall  would  have  at  once  turned  Henry's 
arms  against  himself,  and  would  have  produced 
a  terrible  coahtion  of  his  enemies.  While  Henry 
was  retiring,  Guiscard's  horse  had  already  reached 
the  Lateran  Gate.  ...  He  appeared  before  Rome 
on  May  24,  three  days  after  the  retreat  of  the 
Emperor.  .  .  .  The  Romans  kept  the  city  barri- 
caded. Their  manly  resistance  against  Guiscard 
honourably  fills  a  short  chapter  in  their  mediaeval 
history.  .  .  .  Robert  held  negotiations  with  traitors 
and  Gregorians  within  the  walls,  headed  by  the 
Consul  Cencius  Frangipani.  In  the  dawn  of  May 
28,  his  knights  scaled  the  gate  of  S.  Lorenzo,  and 
having  entered,  hastened  to  the  Porta  Flaminia 
and  broke  it  open.  The  army,  which  there  stood 
ready,  thus  made  its  way  into  the  city.  The 
Romans,  it  is  true,  threw  themselves  against  the 
Normans,  but  the  duke  finally  drove  them  through 
the  fiames  of  the  Field  of  Mars  over  the  bridge 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  released  the  Pope 
from  S.  Angelo,  and  led  him  to  the  Lateran.  The 
capture  of  Rome,  a  glory  which  adorns  but  few 
heroes,  shines  in  the  history  of  this  great  soldier 
prince,  to  whom  fortune  was  more  constant  than 
to  Pompey  or  to  Caesar.  He  had  defeated  the 
army  of  the  Emperor  of  the  East  in  Albania,  had 
put  to  flight  the  Emperor  of  the  West,  and  he 
now  replaced  the  greatest  of  pojjes  on  the  throne 
of  Christendom.  Gregory  VH.,  standing  beside 
his  preserver  Guiscard,  presents  a  spectacle  so  re- 
markable as  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  history. 
The  unhappy  city,  however,  which  was  surrendered 
to  his  soldiers  for  plunder,  became  the  scene  of 
more  than  Vandal  horrors.  The  Romans  rose 
on  the  third  day,  and  with  furious  indignation 
attacked  the  barbarous  conquerors.  .  .  .  The  city 
fought  valiantly  but  in  vain;  the  despair  of  the 
people  was  stifled  in  blood  and  flames,  for,  in  order 
to  save  himself,  Robert  had  set  fire  to  a  portion 
of  the  city.  When  both  flames  and  the  tumult  of 
battle  had  subsided,  Rome  lay  a  heap  of  smoking 
ashes  before  Gregory's  eyes;  burnt  churches,  streets 
in    ruins,   the   dead   bodies   of    Romans    formed   a 


thousand  accusers  against  him.  The  Pope  must 
have  averted  his  eyes,  as  the  Romans,  bound  with 
cords,  .were  led  in  troops  into  their  camp  by 
Saracens." — F.  Gregorovius,  History  of  the  city  of 
Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages,  v.  4,  pp.  223-225,  233- 
234,  238-240,  244-246. — "From  this  period  dates 
the  desertion  of  the  older  part  of  the  city,  and 
its  gradual  extension  over  the  site  of  the  modern 
city,  the  Campus  Martius.  .  .  .  Many  thousand 
Romans  were  sold  publicly  as  slaves ;  many  carried 
into  the  remotest  parts  of  Calabria."  When  Guis- 
card withdrew  his  destroying  army  from  the  ruins 
of  Rome,  Gregory  went  with  him  and  never  re- 
turned. He  died  not  long  after  at  Salerno. — H.  H. 
Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  bk.  7,  ch.  3. 
— See  also  Germany:  1056-1122;  Papacy:  1056- 
1122. 

Also  in:  A.  F.  Villemain,  Life  of  Gregory  VII, 
bk.  g. — P.  Villari,  Mediaeval  Italy,  pp.  178-183. 

1097. — Extent  of  dominions  in  eastern  and 
western  empires.    See  Crusades:  Map. 

1122-1250. — Concordat  of  Worms  (1122). — 
Conflict  of  popes  with  Hohenstaufen  emperors. 
See  Papacy:  1122-1250;  Germany:  1056-1122; 
1197-1250. 

1145-1155. — Republic  of  Arnold  of  Brescia. — 
Arnold  of  Brescia — so-called  from  his  native  city 
in  Lombardy — was  a  disciple  of  Abelard,  and  not 
so  much  a  religious  as  a  pohtical  reformer.  "On 
all  the  high  mysterious  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
the  orthodoxy  of  Arnold  was  unimpeachable;  his 
personal  life  was  that  of  the  sternest  monk;  he 
had  the  most  earnest  sympathy  with  the  popular 
religion.  .  .  .  He  would  reduce  the  clergy  to  their 
primitive  and  apostolic  poverty ;  confiscate  all  their 
wealth,  escheat  all  their  temporal  power.  .  .  .  His 
Utopia  was  a  great  Christian  repubHc,  exactly  the 
reverse  of  that  of  Gregory  VH."  In  1145,  Arnold 
was  at  Rome,  where  his  doctrines  had  gone  be- 
fore him,  and  where  the  citizens  had  already  risen 
in  rebellion  against  the  rule  of  the  pope.  "His 
eloquence  brought  over  the  larger  part  of  the 
nobles  to  the  popular  side;  even  some  of  the 
clergy  were  infected  by  his  doctrines.  The  re- 
public, under  his  influence,  affected  to  resume  the 
constitution  of  elder  Rome.  .  .  .  The  Capitol  was 
rebuilt  and  fortified;  even  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
was  sacrilegiously  turned  into  a  castle.  The  Pa- 
trician took  possession  of  the  Vatican,  imposed 
taxes,  and  exacted  tribute  by  violence  from  the  pil- 
grims. Rome  began  again  to  speak  of  her  sover- 
eignty of  the  world."  The  republic  maintained 
itself  until  1155,  when  a  bolder  pope — the  Eng- 
lishman, Adrian  or  Hadrian  IV — had  mounted  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  confronted  Arnold  with 
unflinching  hostility.  The  death  of  one  of  his 
Cardinals,  killed  in  a  street  tumult,  gave  the  pope 
an  opportunity  to  place  the  whole  city  under  an 
interdict.  "Religion  triumphed  over  liberty.  The 
clergy  and  the  people  compelled  the  senate  to 
yield.  Hadrian  would  admit  of  no  lower  terms 
than  the  abrogation  of  the  republican  institutions; 
the  banishment  of  Arnold  and  his  adherents.  The 
republic  was  at  an  end,  Arnold  an  exile;  the  Pope 
again  master  in  Rome.  I A  few  months  later, 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  then  coming  to  Rome  for 
the  imperial  crown,  was  given  up  to  the  Pope  and 
was  executed  in  some  summary  way,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  are  in  considerable  dispute]." — H.  H. 
Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  bk.  8,  ch. 
6-7. 

Also  in:  J.  Miley,  History  of  the  Papal  States, 
bk.  6. — P.  Villari,  Mediaeval  Italy,  pp.  209, 
218. 
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1155. — Tumult  at  coronation  of  Frederick 
Barbarossa.     Sec   Iialv:    1154-1102. 

1167. — Taking  of  the  city  by  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa.    See   Italy:    iihb-iiby. 

1183-1250. — Rule  of  Frederick  II.  See  Italy: 
1183-1250. 

1198-1303. — Establishing  of  papal  sovereignty 
in  the  states  of  the  church.  See  Papacy:  1198- 
121b;  11Q8-1300. 

1215. — Beginning  in  Italy  of  the  strife  of  the 
Guelfs  and  Ghibellines.    See  Italy:  1215. 

1277-1280. — Purchase  of  ground  for  Vatican. 
See  Vatican. 

13th-14th  centuries. — Turbulence  of  the  Roman 
nobles. — Strife  of  the  Colonna  and  the  Ursini. — 
"In  the  beginning  of  the  nth  century  Italy  was 
exposed  to  the  leudal  tyranny,  ahke  oppressive 
to  the  sovereign  and  the  people.  The  rights  of 
human  nature  were  vindicated  by  her  numerous 
republics,  who  soon  extended  their  liberty  and  do- 
minion from  the  city  to  the  adjacent  country. 
The  sword  of  the  nobles  was  broken ;  their  slaves 
were  enfranchised;  their  castles  were  demolished; 
they  assumed  the  habits  of  society  and  obedience. 
.  .  .  But  the  feeble  and  disorderly  government  of 
Rome  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  curbing  her 
rebellious  sons,  who  scorned  the  authority  of  the 
magistrate  within  and  w.thout  the  walls.  It  was 
no  longer  a  civil  contention  between  the  nobles 
and  plebeians  for  the  government  of  the  state. 
The  barons  asserted  in  arms  their  personal  inde- 
pendence ;  their  palaces  and  castles  were  fortified 
against  a  siege;  and  their  private  quarrels  were 
maintained  by  the  numbers  ol  their  vassals  and 
retainers.  In  origin  and  affection  they  were  aliens 
to  their  country;  and  a  genuine  Roman,  could  such 
have  been  produced,  might  have  renounced  these 
haughty  strangers,  who  disdained  the  appellation 
of  citizens,  and  proudly  styled  themselves  the 
princes  of  Rome.  After  a  dark  series  of  revolu- 
tions, all  records  of  pedigree  were  lost ;  the  dis- 
tinction of  surnames  was  abolished ;  the  blood  of 
the  nations  was  mingled  in  a  thousand  channels; 
and  the  Goths  and  Lombards,  the  Greeks  and 
Franks,  the  Germans  and  Normans,  had  obtained 
the  fairest  possessions  by  royal  bounty  or  the  pre- 
rogative of  valour.  ...  It  is  not  my  design  to 
enumerate  the  Roman  families  which  have  failed 
at  different  periods,  or  those  which  are  continued 
in  different  degrees  of  splendour  to  the  present 
time.  The  old  consular  line  of  the  Frangipani 
discover  their  name  in  the  generous  act  of  break- 
ing or  dividing  bread  in  a  time  of  famine;  and 
such  benevolence  is  more  truly  glorious  than  to 
have  enclosed,  with  their  allies  the  Corsi,  a  spa- 
cious quarter  of  the  city  in  the  chains  of  their 
fortifications.  The  Savelli,  as  it  should  seem  a 
Sabine  race,  have  maintained  their  original  dig- 
nity ;  the  obsolete  surname  of  the  Capizucchi  is 
inscribed  on  the  coins  of  the  first  senators;  the 
Conti  preserve  the  honour,  without  the  estate,  of 
the  counts  of  Signia ;  and  the  Annibaldi  must 
have  been  very  ignorant,  or  very  modest,  if  they 
had  not  descended  from  the  Carthaginian  hero. 
But  among,  perhaps  above,  the  peers  and  princes 
of  the  city,  I  distinguish  the  rival  houses  of 
Colonna  and  Ursini  [or  Orsini].  .  .  .  About  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  most  powerful 
branch  [of  the  Colonna]  was  composed  of  an 
uncle  and  six  brothers,  all  conspicuous  in  arms  or 
in  the  honours  of  the  Church.  Of  these  Peter  was 
elected  senator  of  Rome,  introduced  to  the  Capi- 
tol in  a  triumphant  car,  and  hailed  in  some  vain 
acclamations  with  the  title  of  Caesar ;  while  John 
and    Stephen    were    declared    Marquis    of    Ancona 


and  Count  of  Romagna  by  Nicholas  IV.,  a  patron 
so  partial  to  their  lamily  that  he  has  been  de- 
lineated in  satirical  portraits,  imprisoned,  as  it 
were,  in  a  hollow  pillar.  Ailm  his  decease  their 
haughty  behaviour  provoked  the  displeasure  of 
the  most  implacable  of  mankind.  The  two  cardi- 
nals, the  uncle  and  the  nephew,  denied  the  election 
of  Boniface  Vlll.;  and  the  Colonna  were  op- 
pressed for  a  moment  by  his  temporal  and  spiritual 
arms.  He  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  his  per- 
sonal enemies ;  their  estates  were  contiscated ;  their 
fortresses  on  either  side  of  the  Tiber  were  be- 
sieged by  the  troops  of  St.  Peter  and  those  of  the 
rival  nobles;  and  after  the  ruin  of  Palestrina,  or 
Praeneste,  their  principal  scat,  the  ground  was 
marked  with  a  ploughshare,  the  emblem  of  per- 
petual desolation.  [See  Pap.acy:  1294-1348].  .  .  . 
Some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  their  wealth  by 
their  losses,  of  their  losses  by  the  damages  of 
100,000  gold  florins  which  were  granted  them 
against  the  accomplices  and  heirs  of  the  deceased 
pope.  All  the  spiritual  censures  and  disqualilica- 
tions  were  abolished  by  his  prudent  successors; 
and  the  fortune  of  the  house  was  more  firmly 
established  by  this  transient  hurricane.  .  .  .  But 
the  first  of  the  family  in  fame  and  merit  was  the 
cider  Stephen,  whom  Petrarch  loved  and  esteemed 
as  a  hero  superior  to  his  own  times  and  not 
unworthy  of  ancient  Rome.  .  .  .  Till  the  ruin  of 
his  declining  age,  the  ancestors,  the  character,  and 
the  children  of  Stephen  Colonna  exalted  his  dig- 
nity in  the  Roman  republic  and  at  the  Court  of 
Avignon.  The  Ursini  migrated  from  Spoleto;  the 
sons  of  Ursus,  as  they  are  styled  in  the  twelfth 
century,  from  some  eminent  person  who  is  only 
known  as  the  father  of  their  race.  But  they  were 
soon  distinguished  among  the  nobles  of  Rome  by 
the  number  and  bravery  of  their  kinsmen,  the 
strength  of  their  towers,  the  honours  of  the  senate 
and  sacred  college,  and  the  elevation  of  two  popes, 
Celestin  III.  and  Nicholas  III.,  of  their  name  and 
lineage.  .  .  .  The  Colonna  embraced  the  name  of 
Ghibellines  and  the  party  of  the  empire;  the 
Ursini  espoused  the  title  of  Guelphs  and  the  cause 
of  the  Church.  The  eagle  and  the  keys  were  dis- 
played in  their  adverse  banners;  and  the  two  fac- 
tions of  Italy  most  furiously  raged  when  the  origin 
and  nature  of  the  dispute  were  long  since  for- 
gotten. After  the  retreat  of  the  popes  to  Avignon 
they  disputed  in  arms  the  vacant  republic ;  and 
the  mischiefs  of  discord  were  perpetuated  by  the 
wretched  compromise  of  electing  each  year  two 
rival  senators.  By  their  private  hostilities  the  city 
and  country  were  desolated." — E.  Gibbon,  History 
of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  ch. 
69. — "Had  things  been  left  to  take  their  natural 
course,  one  of  these  families,  the  Colonna,  for 
instance,  or  the  Orsini,  would  probably  have  ended 
by  overcoming  its  rivals,  and  have  established,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  republics  of  Romagna  and 
Tuscany,  a  'signoria,'  or  local  tyranny,  like  those 
which  had  once  prevailed  in  the  cities  of  Greece. 
But  the  presence  of  the  sacerdotal  power,  as  it 
had  hindered  the  growth  of  feudalism,  so  also  it 
stood  in  the  way  of  such  a  development  as  this, 
and  in  so  far  aggravated  the  confusion  of  the  city." 
— J.  Bryce,  The  Holy  Roman  empire,  ch.  16. 

Also  in:  H.  D.  Sedgwick,  Italy  in  the  thirteenth 
centicrv,  v.  i,  ch.  2-3,  9-10,  22;  v.  2,  ch.  3-5, 
8,  18.' 

1300. — Papal  jubilee.     See  Papacy:   1294-1348. 

1303. — Founding  of  University  of  Rome.  See 
Universities  and  colleges:  890-1345:  Other  Uni- 
versities. 

1305-1377. — Withdrawal   of  papal   court  from 
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Rome  and  settlement  at  Avignon. — "Babylonish 
Captivity."  See  Papacy:  1294- 1348,  to  1352 -1378. 
1312. — Resistance  to  entry  and  coronation  of 
Henry  VII.  See  Germany;  1308-1313;  Italy: 
1310-1313:    visitation,  etc. 

1328. — Imperial    coronation    of    Louis    IV    of 
Bavaria.     See  Italy:   1313-1330. 

1347-1354. — Revolution  of  Rienzi,  the  last 
tribune. — "The  Holy  City  had  no  government. 
She  was  no  longer  the  Imperial  Rome,  nor  the 
Pontifical  Rome.  The  Teutonic  Caesars  had  aban- 
doned her.  The  Popes  had  also  fled  from  the 
sacred  hill  of  the  Vatican  to  the  slimy  Gallic  city, 
Avignon.  .  .  .  The  real  masters  of  the  city  were 
the  princes  or  barons,  who  dwelt  in  their  fortified 
castles  in  the  environs,  or  their  strong  palaces 
within.  The  principal  among  them  were  masters 
of  different  parts  of  the  city.  The  celebrated  old 
family  of  the  Colonnas  reigned,  it  may  be  said, 
over  the  north  of  the  city,  towards  the  Quirinal. 
.  .  .  The  new  family  of  the  Orsini  extended  their 
sway  along  the  Tiber  from  the  Campo-di-Fiore, 
to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  comprising  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo.  The  Savelli,  less  powerful,  pos- 
sessed a  part  of  the  Aventine,  with  the  theatre  of 
Marcellus,  and  the  Conti,  the  huge  tower  which 
bears  their  name,  on  Casar's  Forum.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  nobility,  in  the  country,  were  pos- 
sessors of  small  fortified  cities,  or  castles.  .-  .  . 
Rome,  subjected  to  such  a  domination,  had  become 
almost  deserted.  The  population  of  the  seven- 
hilled  city  had  come  down  to  about  30,000  souls. 
When  the  barons  were  at  peace  with  each  other, 
which,  however,  was  a  rare  occurrence,  they  com- 
bined to  exercise  their  tyranny  over  the  citizens 
and  the  serfs,  to  rob  and  plunder  the  farmers, 
travellers,  and  pilgrims.  Petrarch  wrote  to  the 
Pope  at  this  period,  that  Rome  had  become  the 
abode  of  demons,  the  receptacle  of  all  crimes,  a 
hell  for  the  living.  .  .  .  Rienzi  was  then  28  years 
old.  .  .  .  His  function  of  notary  (assessore)  to 
the  Roman  tribunals,  would  seem  to  infer  that  he 
was  considered  a  peaceful,  rational  citizen.  ,  It 
appears,  however,  that  he  brought  in  the  exercise 
of  his  official  duties,  the  excited  imagination  and 
generosity  of  heart  which  characterized  his  nature. 
He  gloried  in  being  surnamed  the  Consul  of  or- 
phans, of  widows,  and  of  the  poor.  His  love  for 
the  humble  soon  became  blended  with  an  intense 
hatred  for  the  great:  one  of  his  brothers  was 
killed  accidentally  by  a  Roman  baron,  without  his 
being  able  to  obtain  any  satisfaction.  .  .  .  Rienzi 
had  always  been  noted  for  his  literary  and  poetical 
taste;  he  was  considered  as  deeply  versed  in  the 
knowledge  of  antiquity,  and  as  the  most  skilful  in 
deciphering  and  explaining  the  numerous  inscrip- 
tions with  which  Rome  abounded.  .  .  .  The  least 
remains  of  antiquity  became  for  him  a  theme  of 
declamatory  addresses  to  the  people,  on  the  pres- 
ent state  of  Rome,  on  the  iniquities  that  sur- 
rounded him.  Followed  by  groups  that  augmented 
daily,  and  which  listened  to  him  with  breathless 
interest,  he  led  them  from  ruin  to  ruin,  to  the 
Forum,  to  the  tombs  of  the  Christian  martyrs, 
thus  associating  every  glory,  and  made  the  hearts 
of  the  people  throb  by  his  mystical  eloquence. 
...  No  remedy  being  brought  to  the  popular 
grievances,  an  insurrection  broke  out.  The  senator 
was  expelled;  thirteen  good  men  (buoni  uomini) 
were  installed  in  the  Capitol  and  invested  with 
dictatorial  powers.  It  was  a  Guelfic  movement; 
Rienzi  was  mixed  with  it;  but  without  any  pre- 
eminent participation.  This  new  government  re- 
solved to  send  an  embassy  to  the  Pope,  at  Avignon, 
and  Rienzi  formed  part  of  it.    Such  was  the  first 


real  public  act  in  the  life  of  Cola  di  Rienzi.  The 
embassy  was  joined  by  Petrarch.  .  .  .  The  Pope 
would  not  hear  of  leaving  his  new  splendid  pal- 
ace, and  the  gentle  population  of  Avignon,  for 
the  heap  of  ruins  and  the  human  turbulence  of 
Rome.  [But]  Cardinal  Aymeric  was  named  to 
represent  the  Pope  at  Rome,  as  Legate,  and  a 
Colonna  and  an  Orsini  invested  with  thi  senatorial 
dignity,  in  order  to  restore  order  in  the  Eternal 
City,  in  the  name  of  the  Pontiff.  Rienzi  indulged 
in  the  most  extravagant  exultation.  He  wrote  a 
highly  enthusiastic  address  to  the  Roman  people. 
But  his  illusion  was  not  of  long  duration.  The 
new  Legate  only  attended  to  the  filling  of  the 
Papal  Treasury.  The  nobility,  protected  by  the 
new  senators,  continued  their  course  of  tyranny. 
Rienzi  protested  warmly  against  such  a  course 
of  iniquities,  in  the  council.  One  day  he  spoke 
with  a  still  greater  vehemence  of  indignation, 
when  one  of  the  members  of  the  council  struck 
him  in  the  face,  others  hissed  out  at  him  sneer- 
ingly,  calling  him  the  Consul  of  orphans  and 
widows.  From  that  day  he  never  appeared  at  any 
of  its  meetings;  his  hatred  had  swollen,  and  must 
explode.  ...  He  went  straight  to  the  people  (po- 
polo  minuto),  and  prepared  a  revolution.  To 
render  his  exhortations  to  the  people  more  im- 
pressive, he  made  use  of  large  allegorical  pictures, 
hastily  drawn,  and  which  form  a  curious  testimony 
of  his  mystical  imagination,  as  well  as  of  his 
forensic  eloquence.  .  .  .  Finally,  he  convoked  the 
people  at  the  Capitol  for  the  20th  of  May,  1347, 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  namely,  under  the  invoca- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Rienzi  had  heard,  with 
fervour,  thirty  masses  during  the  preceding  night. 
On  that  day  he  came  out  at  12  o'clock  armed, 
with  his  head  uncovered,  followed  by  25  partisans; 
three  unfurled  standards  were  carried  before  him, 
bearing  allegorical  pictures.  This  time  his  address 
was  very  brief — merely  stating,  that  from  his  love 
for  the  Pope  and  the  salvation  of  the  people,  he 
was  ready  to  encounter  any  danger.  He  then 
read  the  laws  which  were  to  insure  the  happiness 
of  Rome.  They  were,  properly  speaking,  a  sum- 
mary of  reforms, '  destined  to  relieve  the  people 
from  their  sufferings,  and  intended  to  realize,  what 
he  proclaimed,  must  become  the  good  state  [or 
Good  Estate],  il  buono  stato.  ...  By  this  outline 
of  a  new  constitution,  the  people  were  invested 
with  the  property  and  government  of  the  city  as 
well  as  of  its  environs;  the  Pontifical  See,  bereft 
of  the  power  it  had  exercised  during  several  cen- 
turies; and  the  nobility  deprived  of  what  they  con- 
sidered as  their  property,  to  assist  the  public 
poverty.  The  revolution  could  not  be  more  com- 
plete; and  it  is  needless  to  add,  that  Rienzi  was 
clamorously  applauded,  and  immediately  invested 
with  full  powers  to  realize  and  organize  the  buono 
stato,  of  which  he  had  given  the  programme.  He 
declined  the  title  of  Rector,  and  preferred  the 
more  popular  name  of  Tribune.  Nothing  was 
fixed  as  to  the  duration  of  this  extraordinary 
popular  magistracy.  The  new  government  was 
installed  at  the  Capitol,  the  Senators  expelled,  and 
the  whole  revolution  executed  with  such  rapidity, 
that  the  new  Tribune  might  well  be  strengthened 
in  his  belief  that  he  was  acting  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  was  careful,  never- 
theless, not  to  estrange  the  Pontifical  authority, 
and  requested  that  the  apostolical  vicar  should  be 
offered  to  be  adjoined  to  him,  which  the  prelate 
accepted,  however  uncertain  and  perilous  the 
honour  appeared  to  be.  During  the  popular  en- 
thusiasm, old  Stephen  Colonna,  with  the  more 
formidable    of   the    barons,    who   had   been   away, 
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returned  to  Rome  in  haste;  he  expressed  publicly 
his  scorn,  and  when  the  order  came  from  Rienzi 
for  him  to  quit  the  city,  he  replied  that  he  would 
soon  come  and  throw  that  madman  out  of  one  of 
the  windows  of  the  Capitol.  Rienzi  ordered  the 
bells  to  be  rung,  the  people  instantly  assembled 
in  arms,  and  that  proudest  of  the  barons  was 
obliged  to  fly  to  Palestrina.  The  next  day  it  was 
proclaimed  that  all  the  nobles  were  to  come,  to 
swear  fealty  to  the  Roman  people,  and  afterwards 
withdraw  to  their  castles,  and  protect  the  public 
roads.  John,  the  son  of  old  Colonna,  was  the 
first  who  presented  himself  at  the  Capitol,  but  it 
was  with  the  intention  of  braving  and  insulting 
the  Tribune.  When  he  beheld  the  popular  masses 
in  close  array,  he  felt  awed,  and  took  the  oath  to 
protect  the  people — protect  the  roads — succour  the 
widows  and  orphans,  and  obey  the  summons  of 
the  Tribune.  The  Orsini,  Savelli,  Gaetani,  and 
many  others,  came  after  him  and  followed  his  ex- 
ample. Rienzi,  now  sole  master,  without  oppo- 
nents, gave  a  tree  course  to  the  allurements  of 
authority.  .  .  .  The  tolls,  taxes,  and  imposts  which 
pressed  upon  the  people  were  abolished  by  Rienzi, 
in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards,  the  taxes  on 
the  bridges,  wine,  and  bread;  but  he  endeavoured 
to  compensate  such  an  enormous  deficit  by  aug- 
menting the  tax  on  salt,  which  was  not  yet  un- 
popular, besides  an  impost  on  funded  property. 
He  was  thus  making  hasty,  serious,  even  danger- 
ous engagements  with  the  people,  which  it  might 
not  be  in  his  power  to  keep.  .  .  .  For  the  present, 
calmness  and  security  were  reigning  in  the  city. 
.  .  .  The  Tribune  received  the  congratulations  of 
all  the  ambassadors;  the  changes  he  had  effected 
appeared  miraculous.  ...  He  believed  implicitly 
that  he  was  the  founder  of  a  new  era.  The 
homage  profusely  lavished  upon  him  by  all  the 
Italian  Republics,  and  even  by  despotic  sovereigns 
confirmed  him  in  his  conviction.  .  .  .  One  noble- 
man alone,  the  Prefect  of  Vico,  secretly  supported 
by  the  agent  of  the  Pontifical  patrimony,  refused 
to  submit  and  to  surrender  the  three  or  four  little 
cities  in  his  jurisdiction.  Rienzi  led  rapidly  against 
him  an  army  of  8,000  men,  and  attacked  the  re- 
bellious Prefect  so  suddenly  and  skilfully,  that  the 
latter  surrendered  unconditionally.  This  success 
inflamed  the  head  and  imagination  of  Rienzi,  and 
with  it  commenced  the  mystical  extravagances  and 
follies  which  could  not  fail  to  cause  his  ruin." — 
Professor  De  Vericour,  Rienzi,  the  last  of  the 
tribunes  (Dublin  University  Magazine,  i860; 
Eclectic  Magazine,  September,  i860). — "Rienzi's 
head  was  turned  by  his  success.  He  assumed  the 
pomp  of  a  sovereign.  He  distributed  titles,  sur- 
rounded himself  with  ceremonies,  and  multiplied 
feasts  and  processions.  .  .  .  He  desired  to  be  en- 
nobled, and  to  have  the  title  of  Knight,  as  well 
as  Tribune.  To  celebrate  his  installation  as  Knight, 
a  splendid  series  of  ceremonies  was  arranged,"  at 
the  end  of  which  he  "made  an  address,  in  which 
he  cited  the  Pope,  and  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  and 
Charles  of  Bohemia,  to  give  reasons  for  any  claims 
they  had  on  Rome;  and  pointing  his  sword  to 
three  points  of  the  compass,  he  exclaimed,  'This  is 
mine,  and  this  is  mine,  and  this  is  mine.'  .  .  . 
Folly  had  quite  got  the  better  of  him  now,  and 
his  vanity  was  leading  him  swiftly  to  ruin.  .  .  . 
Shortly  afterwards  he  issued  a  proclamation  that 
he  had  discovered  a  conspiracy  against  the  people 
and  himself,  and  declared  that  he  would  cut  off 
the  heads  of  all  those  concerned  in  it.  The  con- 
spirators were  seized  and  brought  forward,  and 
among  them  were  seen  the  chief  of  the  princely 
families  of  Rome.    Solemn  preparations  were  made 


for  their  execution,  when  Rienzi,  suddenly  and 
without  rea.son,  not  only  i>ardoned  them  all,  but 
conferred  upon  them  some  of  the  most  important 
charges  and  offices  of  the  state.  No  sooner  were 
these  nobles  and  princes  free  out  of  Rome  than 
they  began  seriously  to  conspire  to  overthrow 
Rienzi  and  his  government.  They  assembled  their 
soldiers,  and,  after  devastating  the  country, 
threatened  to  march  upon  Rome  itself.  The  Trib- 
une, who  was  no  soldier,  attempted  to  intimidate 
his  enemies  by  threats;  but  finding  that  the  jjeople 
grew  clamorous  for  action,  he  at  last  took  up 
arms,  and  made  a  show  of  advancing  against  them. 
But  after  a  few  days,  during  which  he  did  noth- 
ing except  to  destroy  still  more  of  the  Campagna, 
he  returned  to  Rome,  clothed  himself  in  the  Im- 
perial robes,  and  received  a  legate  from  the  Pope. 
.  .  .  His  power  soon  began  to  crumble  away  under 
him;  and  when,  shortly  afterwards,  he  endeavoured 
to  prevail  upon  the  people  to  rise  and  drive  out 
the  Count  of  Minorbino,  who  had  set  his  authority 
at  defiance,  he  found  that  his  day  was  past.  .  .  . 
He  then  ordered  the  trumpets  of  silver  to  sound, 
and,  clothed  in  all  his  pomp,  he  marched  through 
Rome,  accompanied  by  his  small  band  of  soldiers, 
and  on  the  isth  October,  1347,  intrenched  himself 
in  the  Castle  St.  Angelo.  Still  the  influence  of  his 
name  and  his  power  was  so  great,  that  it  was  not 
till  j;hree  days  after  that  the  nobles  ventured  to 
return  to  Rome,  and  then  they  found  that  Cola's 
power  had  vanished.  It  faded  away  like  a  carni- 
val pageant,  as  that  gay  procession  entered  the 
Castle  St.  Angelo.  There  he  remained  until  the 
beginning  of  March,  and  then  fled,  and  found  his 
way  to  Civita  Vecchia,  where  he  stayed  with  a 
nephew  of  his  for  a  short  time.  But  his  nephew 
having  been  arrested,  he  again  returned  to  Rome 
secretly,  and  was  concealed  in  Castle  St.  Angelo 
by  one  of  the  Orsini  who  was  friendly  to  him 
and  his  party.  .  .  .  Cola  soon  after  fled  to  Naples, 
fearing  lest  he  should  be  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Cardinals.  Rome  now  fell  into  a  state  of 
anarchy  and  confusion  even  worse  than  when  he 
assumed  the  reins  of  power.  Revolutions  occurred. 
Brigandage  was  renewed.  ...  In  1354  Rienzi  re- 
turned with  Cardinal  Albornos,  the  legate  of  the 
Pope.  He  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and 
again  installed  in  power.  But  he  was  embar- 
rassed in  all  his  actions  by  the  Cardinal,  who 
sought  only  to  make  use  of  him,  while  he  himself 
exercised  all  the  power.  The  title  of  Senator  of 
Rome  was  conferred  on  him,  and  the  people  for- 
gave him.  .  .  .  But  Rienzi  had  lost  the  secret  of 
his  power  in  losing  his  enthusiasm.  ...  At  last 
...  a  sedition  broke  out,  and  the  mob  rushed  to 
the  Capitol  with  cries  of  'Death  to  the  traitor 
Rienzi!'  ...  He  appeared  on  the  balcony  clothed 
in  his  armour  as  Knight,  and,  with  the  standard 
of  the  people  in  his  hand,  demanded  to  be  heard. 
But  the  populace  refused  to  listen  to  him.  ...  At 
last  he  decided  to  fly.  Tearing  off  his  robes,  he 
put  on  the  miserable  dress  of  the  porter,  rushed 
down  the  flaming  stairs  and  through  the  burning 
chambers,  .  .  .  and  at  last  reached  the  third  floor. 
...  At  this  very  moment  his  arm  was  seized,  and 
a  voice  said,  'Where  are  you  going?'  He  saw  that 
all  was  lost.  But,  at  bay,  he  did  nothing  mean. 
Again  there  was  a  flash  of  heroic  courage,  not 
unworthy  of  him..  He  threw  off  his  disguise,  and 
disdaining  all  subterfuges,  said,  'I  am  the  Trib- 
une!' He  was  then  led  out  through  the  door  .  .  . 
to  the  base  of  the  basalt  lions,  where  he  had  made 
his  first  great  call  upon  the  people.  Standing 
there,  undaunted  by  its  tumultuous  cries,  he  stood 
for  an  hour  with  folded  arms,  and  looked  arc:   "* 
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upon  the  raging  crowd.  At  last,  profiting  by  a 
lull  of  silence,  he  lifted  his  voice  to  address  them, 
when  suddenly  an  artisan  at  his  side,  fearing  per- 
haps the  result  of  his  eloquence,  and  perhaps 
prompted  by  revenge,  plunged  his  pike  in  his 
breast,  and  he  fell.  The  wild  mob  rushed  upon 
his  corpse." — W.  W.  Story,  Castle  St.  Angela, 
ch.  4. 

"The  son  of  Lorenzo  or  Rienzo  had  not  yet 
invented  the  myth  that  he  was  a  bastard  of 
the  Emperor  Henry  VII.,  but  was  known  as  the 
legitimate  ch.ld  of  a  tavern  keeper  in  the  region 
Regola,  where  his  mother  Maddalena  helped  to 
earn  a  scanty  livelihood  by  washing  and  carrying 
water.  He  was  born  about  1314.  .  .  .  About  1333 
or  1334  he  returned  to  the  city,  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  and  had  here  opportunity  of  educating 
himself  by  study.  The  young  Roman  owed  more 
to  self-instruction  and  to  the  writings  of  the  an- 
cients than  to  the  professors  of  his  native  city, 
to  whose  decayed  university  he  may  nevertheless 
have  resorted.  .  .  .  When  Cola  di  Rienzo  pre- 
pared to  execute  his  scheme  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  nobility,  the  sufferings  of  the  people  had  be- 
come insupportable.  ...  It  was  the  month  of 
May,  1347.  .  .  .  The  Roman  mihtia,  under  Stephen 
Colonna,  had  gone  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Cor- 
neto,  the  granary  of  Rome,  to  procure  corn,  and 
Cola  hastened  to  profit  by  the  absence  of  Rome's 
most  powerful  baron.  .  .  .  On  May  19,  heralds 
paraded  the  city  and  invited  the  unarmed  popu- 
lace to  a  parliament  on  the  Capitol,  when  the 
bells  should  give  the  summons.  Only  the  initiated 
understood  the  signal.  At  midnight  Cola  heard 
mass  for  Whitsunday  in  S.  Angelo  in  Pescheria, 
where  the  conspirators  had  assembled.  He  placed 
himself  and  his  work  under  the  protection  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  by  whose  mystic  power  he  believed 
himself  inspired.  On  the  morning  of  Whitsunday 
he  left  the  church  in  full  armour,  his  head  only 
uncovered,  and  surrounded  by  his  fellow-con- 
spirators. .  .  .  The  revolt  formally  began  with  a 
procession  to  the  Capitol;  but  few  armed  men 
protected  the  way.  The  papal  vicar  walked  beside 
Cola  with  uncertain  step,  and  the  bishop  and  the 
demagogue  ascended  together  to  the  Palace  of  the 
Capitol.  Cola  mounted  the  tribune;  he  spoke 
with  fascinating  eloquence  of  the  servitude  and 
redemption  of  Rome.  He  assured  his  audience 
that  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  life  out  of  love 
for  the  Pope  and  for  the  salvation  of  the  people. 
A  thousand  voices  shouted  applause.  .  .  .  The  new 
dictator  modestly  invited  the  papal  vicar  to  be- 
come his  companion  in  office,  whereby  the  popular 
government  would  be  assured  of  the  Pope's  recog- 
nition. Rome  seemed  under  the  power  of  an  ir- 
resistible spell.  The  Senators  fled;  many  nobles 
left  the  city;  not  a  drop  of  blood  was  shed.  The 
people  met  in  constant  dehberation.  In  another 
parliament  Cola  assumed  the  title  of  'Tribune,' 
because,  being  a  man  of  the  people,  he  wished  to 
restore  the  fame  of  the  ancient  tribunate.  A  white 
dove  hovered  accidentally  over  the  assembled 
crowd,  and  Cola  flattered  himself  that  this  was  a 
symbol  of  the  divine  sanction  to  his  appointment. 
The  idea  of  the  tribunate  had  been  consecrated 
by  antiquity,  and  was  intelligible  to  all.  Cola 
could  therefore  assume  the  title  without  exciting 
ill-will.  .  .  .  The  news  quickly  spread  throughout 
Italy  and  across  the  Alps  that  the  republic  of 
Rome  was  delivered  from  its  tyrants,  and  its  an- 
cient freedom  restored  by  a  wondrous  hero.  .  .  . 
[In  1347,  his  popularity  having  waned,  he  fled 
from  the  city  to  escape  the  hostile  nobles.  After 
several  years'  absence,  he  returned  in  1354.]     The 


people  streamed  from  the  gates  to  greet  their 
former  deliverer,  and  to  see  the  extraordinary  man 
who  had  quitted  the  Capitol  seven  years  before, 
and  had  since  suffered  such  strange  fortunes  as  a 
fugitive  and  excommunicate,  as  a  hermit,  a  pris- 
oner in  distant  Prague  and  in  Avignon,  under  the 
Emperor  and  Pope,  and  who  now  returned  with 
honour  as  Senator  in  the  name  of  the  Church. 
...  On  August  I,  1354,  the  anniversary  of  his 
knighthood,  Cola  advanced  through  the  gate  of 
the  fortress  across  the  bridge  of  S.  Angelo  into 
the  city,  gaily  decorated  with  draperies  and 
flowers,  through  the  densely  packed  streets,  the 
houses  of  which  were  thronged  to  the  very  roof 
with  rejoicing  crowds.  He  was  received  with 
honour  at  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  by  the  magis- 
trates, aiid  Guido,  who  had  hitherto  been  Senator, 
handed  him  over  the  sceptre  of  government.  .  .  . 
The  Romans  applauded  him,  and  found  their  hero 
greatly  altered.  Instead  of  the  Elected  of  the 
people,  the  youthful  Tribune  of  Liberty,  a  middle- 
aged  corpulent  official  of  the  French  Pope  stood 
before  them,  nor  had  experience  either  strengthened 
his  will  or  enlightened  his  intellect.  He  organised 
his  government;  he  created  the  brothers  Brettone 
and  Arimbald  captains  of  the  Militia,  and  en- 
trusted them  with  the  banner  of  Rome;  Cecco  of 
Perugia  was  made  a  knight  and  his  counsellor. 
.  .  .  Had  Cola  acted  with  moderation,  he  would 
probably  have  ruled  for  years  as  Senator,  but  the 
demon  of  ambition  and  want  of  money  drove  him 
to  dangerous  measures.  He  imposed  a  tax  on 
articles  of  consumption.  In  his  tyrannical  jeal- 
ousy he  caused  (and  this  was  his  most  wicked 
deed)  a  noble  and  beloved  citizen,  Pandolfuccio, 
son  of  Guido,  formerly  his  envoy  in  Florence,  to 
be  beheaded.  He  seized  now  one  man,  now  an- 
other, and  sold  them  their  freedom  for  the  sake 
of  the  ransom.  No  one  dared  any  longer  open 
his  mouth  in  council.  Cola  himself  was  unnatur- 
ally excited.  He  laughed  and  wept  at  the  same 
moment.  The  temper  of  the  people  showed  hiiR 
that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  bis  life, 
...  On  October  8  Cola  was  awakened  by  (the 
cry,  'Popolo,  Popolo!'  .  .  .  Cola  at  first  did  not 
recognise  the  importance  of  the  revolt,  but  when 
he  heard  the  cry,  'Death  to  the  traitor  who  has 
imposed  the  taxes,'  he  understood  the  danger.  He 
called  his  people  to  him;  they  fled;  judges, 
notaries,  guards,  friends,  all  sought  safety  in  flight; 
only  two  persons  and  his  kinsman  Luciolo,  a 
furrier,  remained  with  him.  Fully  armed,  the 
banner  of  Rome  in  his  hand,  Cola  stepped  on  to 
the  balcony  of  the  upper  hall  of  the  palace  to 
address  the  people.  He  made  a  sign  for  silence; 
the  people  cried  him  down,  in  fear  of  the  spell 
of  his  voice.  Stones  and  missiles  were  thrown  at 
him,  an  arrow  pierced  his  hand.  He  unfolded  the 
banner  of  Rome,  and  pointed  silently  to  the  gold 
letters,  'Senatus  popidusque  Rotnanus,'  that  they 
might  speak  for  him — a  trait  of  true  greatness, 
the  finest  perhaps  in  the  life  of  the  Tribune.  He 
was  answered  with  the  shout,  'Death  to  the 
Traitor!'  .  .  .  The  long  series  of  men  who,  domi- 
nated by  the  spell  of  the  Eternal  City  and  by  the 
dogma  of  the  Roman  monarchy,  fought  for  the 
restoration  of  a  past  ideal,  closes  with  Cola  di 
Rienzo.  The  history  of  the  city  has  shown  the 
connected  succession  of  these  men  and  the  ideals 
of  the  time  have  explained  the  necessity  for  the 
existence  of  the  last  Tribune.  On  the  confines  of 
two  ages,  in  the  excitement  of  the  dawn  which 
preceded  the  renascence  of  classic  antiquity,  Cola 
di  Rienzo  stands  as  the  historic  offspring  of  the 
antagonism  of  Rome  to  herself  and  to  the  time. 
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.  .  .  His   fantastic  scheme   of  once   gathering   the 
peoples    in    the    absence    of    the    pope    round    the 
ancient  Capitol,  and  of  re-crecting  the  Latin  em- 
pire of  the  world,  awoke  for  a  moment  the  enthu- 
siastic belief  in  the  idea  of  universal  Roman  citi- 
zenship.    It  was  also  the  farewell  of  mankind  to 
these  ancient  traditions." — F.  Gregorovius,  History 
of  the  city,  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages,  v.  6,  pp. 
231-232,    245-240,    362-363,    36g-376. 
,     Also  in:  H.  H.  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
ilianity,  v.  5,  bk.   12,  ch.  lo-ii. — E.  Gibbon,  Hi,- 
itory  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
ch.  70. — E.  Bulwer-Lytton,  Rienzi:  The  last  of  the 
Roman  tribunes,  pp.  557-564,  appendix. 

MODERN  CITY 

Situation  and  Climate. — "Rome  is  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  Campagna,  a  marshy  plain  sur- 
rounded on  the  north  and  south  by  hill  ranges. 
On  the  west  the  Campagna  slopes  to  the  seashore. 
Flowing  through  the  plain,  north-west  by  south- 
east, is  the  Tiber,  winding  its  way  through  the 
famous  Seven  Hills,  on  which  at  a  distance  of  25 
miles  from  the  river  mouth  the  city  of  Rome  is 
built.  The  town  proper  is  divided  into  two  un- 
equal parts  by  the  river,  the  larger  quarter  lying 
on  the  left  bank,  while  the  district  on  the  right 
includes  the  two  ancient  city  divisions  of  the 
Vatican  and  the  Trastevere.  .  .  .  Observations 
have  shown  that  the  level  of  modern  Rome  is 
several  feet  higher  than  that  of  ancient  Rome. 
.  .  .  Until  the  building  of  the  two  great  embank- 
ments Rome  was  periodically  flooded  by  the  Tiber, 
which  attains  an  average  width  of  200  feet  in 
the  rainy  season." — E.  O  Neill,  Rome,  p.  323. — 
Modern  Rome  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  plain; 
the  heights  on  which  the  ancient  city  stood  were 
almost  uninhabited  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
following  centuries,  and  have  only  begun  to  be 
reoccupied  in  recent  times.  The  famous  seven 
hills  of  Rome  are  the  Capitoline,  Palatine,  Aven- 
tlne,  Quirinal,  Viminal,  Esquiline  and  Caelius.  The 
most  important,  historically,  is  the  Capitoline,  165 
feet  high,  rising  near  the  Tiber.  Adjoining  "the 
Capitoline  .  .  .  and  separated  from  it  by  a  de- 
pression occupied  by  Trajan's  Forum  extends  the 
long  Quirinal.  To  the  east  of  Quirinal  but  con- 
siderably less  extensive  rises  the  Viminal  now 
almost  unrecognizable  owing  to  the  construction 
of  new  streets.  ...  To  the  southeast  of  the  Capi- 
tohne  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  triangle  rises 
the  isolated  Palatine  with  the  ruins  of  the  palaces 
of  the  Emperors.  On  the  low  ground  between 
Caelius,  Palatine  and  Esquiline  is  situated  the 
Colosseum;  and  between  Palatine,  Esquiline  and 
Capitoline  stretches  the  Forum.  On  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber  lies  the  smaller  part  of  the  city, 
divided  into  two  halves,  on  the  north  the  Borgo 
around  the  Vatican  and  St.  Peter's,  .  .  .  and  on 
the  south  .  .  .  the  Trastevere.  .  .  .  The  Walls 
enclosing  this  area  which  was  inhabited  during 
the  imperial  epoch  by  ^-i  million  souls  has  a 
length  of  10  miles  on  the  left  bank  and  is  pierced 
by  13  gates.  .  .  .  Since  1870  Rome  has  been  for- 
tified by  a  series  of  detached  forts  forming  a 
circle  of  about  30  miles  in  circumference  around 
the  city." — Baedeker's  handbook  for  central  Italy, 
pp.  175-176. — See  also  City  planning:   Italy. 

Population  and  water-supply. — "The  grouping 
together  of  these  two  headings  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  Rome  is  or  is  not  an  inhabited  city  according 
to  the  efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  its  water- 
supply.  In  A.D.  270,  under  Aurelius  Claudius, 
the   population   was  estimated   at   1,169400.     The 


people  were  served  by  admirably  laid  aqueducts 
to  the  number  of  10,  and  in  the  poorer  parts  of 
the  town  by  wells.  When  these  aqueducts  and 
wells  were  allowed  to  fall  into  ruins  the  popula- 
tion was  decimated  by  fever  and  dwindled,  until 
in  1870  it  was  estimated  at  226,000.  In  that  year 
the  town  began  to  improve  the  water-supply  and 
the  population  has  since  shown  a  remarkable  ten- 
dency to  increase.  .  .  .  The  area  watered  is  now 
as  large  as  in  the  prosperous  days  of  the  Caesars, 
and  in  January  1914  the  population,  including  the 
garrison  of  19,691  men,  numbered  601,677,  and 
were  served  by  14  large  aqueducts." — E.  O'Neill, 
Rome,     p.    325. — in     1921     the     population     was 

691,314- 

Government  and  administration. — "Rome,  as  a 
municipality,  is  divided  into  17  Divisions  which 
correspond  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  'Arron- 
dissements'  of  Paris.  In  their  turn  these  divisions 
have  'Quarters'  or  districts;  there  are  in  all  38 
Quarters.  .  .  .  The  administration  of  the  city  of 
Rome  and  environs,  which  form  one  unit,  lies  in 
the  hands  of  the  Municipal  Council,  'Consiglio 
Municipale,'  which  is  composed  of  80  members. 
The  Council  has  the  right  of  electing  the  Mayor, 
'Sindaco,'  and  the  Town  Council,  'Giunta  Mu- 
nicipale.' The  Giunta  in  turn  consists  of  10  mem- 
bers, 'assessore,'  who  are  the  heads  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  Public  Works.  There  are 
eight  departments,  and  two  of  them  have  two 
assessori  each  as  directors.  Until  recent  years 
Rome  was  in  more  ways  than  one  an  'ancient 
city.'  Though  as  early  as  1886  an  electric  power 
station  had  been  erected  at  Tivoli,  it  was  not  till 
1909  that  the  Municipality  acquired  the  sole  right 
of  supplying  electric  light  to  the  town." — E. 
O'Neill,  Rome,  pp.  328-329. 

Education. — "In  the  year  1909-1910  there  were 
1257  teachers  of  both  sexes  and  37,471  scholars  in 
the  municipal  elementary  schools.  .  .  .  The  Uni- 
versity of  Rome,  founded  in  1303,  had  in  1910- 
1911  2847  students;  [1916-1917,  4,125  students]." 
— E.  O'Neill,  Rome,  p.  331. 

Political  parties. — Characteristics  as  a  me- 
tropolis.— "We  turn  from  the  old  parties,  with  their 
policies  of  despair,  to  the  two  that,  at  all  events, 
have  faith  and  principle  and  enthusiasm — the 
Cathohcs  and  the  Socialists.  .  .  .  The  professional 
classes  and  the  great  majority  of  university  stu- 
dents are,  and  have  been  for  many  years,  either 
indifferent  or  anticlerical.  So  strong  is  the  set  of 
opinion  among  them,  that  Deputies,  who  go  to 
mass  at  home  and  send  their  children  to  the 
CathoUc  schools,  dare  not  do  so  at  Rome.  .  .  . 
The  Republicans  are  a  decaying  party.  Very  weak 
between  1870  and  1890,  they  gained  ground  in 
the  struggle  against  Crispi,  but  the  rise  of  So- 
cialism has  eclipsed  them,  .  .  .  and  though  they 
are  still  strong  in  Romagna  and  the  Marches  and 
Apulia,  and  more  or  less  at  Milan  and  Rome,  they 
do  not  count  as  a  real  force  in  the  country.  .  .  . 
Italy  has  no  true  metropolis  to  suck  the  hfe  of  the 
country  to  itself.  Milan,  Turin,  Genoa,  Florence, 
Naples,  Palermo  rival  or  surpass  Rome  in  manu- 
factures and  commerce,  in  literary  and  artistic 
activity,  in  journalism,  in  social  brilliancy,  in  their 
influence  on  the  country's  general  life.  They  have 
their  factories,  their  theatres,  their  newspapers, 
their  publishers,  their  exhibitions,  which  Rome  can 
barely  equal.  .  .  .  Climate  and  geography  at  pres- 
ent forbid  Rome  to  become  a  great  capital  like 
London  or  Paris  or  Berlin.  Were  Parliamentary 
life  more  real,  the  interest  of  the  country  would 
gravitate  more  there;  but  in  its  present  discredit 
and  congestion,  municipal  reform  is  the  most  hope- 
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ful  channel  of  social  advance.  .  .  .  Money  has 
been  spent  unnecessarily  and  extravagantly  for 
purposes  of  political  bribery.  £2,000,000  have  gone 
to  the  'transformation'  of  Rome,  and  monstrous 
and  half-empty  piles  are  built  for  Government 
offices  and  Law  Courts  there,  that  the  city  may 
pose  as  a  great  capital." — B.  King  and  T.  Okey, 
Italy  today,  pp.  29-30,  74,  263-264,  280. 

1353-1359. — War  against  the  Great  Company. 
See  Italy:    i343-i393- 

1367-1369. — Temporary  return  of  Urban  V 
from  Avignon. — In  1367  the  Romans  implored 
Pope  Urban  V  to  return,  and  on  October  i6th  he 
entered  the  city  amid  great  popular  demonstra- 
tions. Taking  advantage  of  this  enthusiasm  he 
hastily  changed  the  constitution  of  the  republic, 
centered  the  real  power  of  Rome  in  his  own  hands, 
and  thus  dehvered  a  mortal  blow  to  the  political 
freedom  of  the  city.  He  abolished  the  posts  of 
the  reformers  and  introduced  a  form  of  municipal 
council.  The  leaders  of  the  regions  and  the  heads 
of  the  guilds  were  left  in  power  but  the  appoint- 
ment of  magistrates  was  entirely  in  his  hands. 
Feeling  himself  a  stranger  in  Rome  and  distrusting 
a  populace  which  was  ready  to  revolt  after  its 
first  rejoicings  were  over,  he  returned  to  France 
in   1370. — See  also  Papacy:    1352-1378. 

1377-1379. — Return  of  papal  court. — Election 
of  Urban  VI  and  the  Great  Schism. — Battles  in 
the  city. — Siege  and  partial  destruction  of 
Castle  St.  Angelo.     See  Papacy:   1377-1417. 

15th  century. — Origin  of  papal  Swiss  Guard. 
See  Vatican:    15th   century. 

1405-1414. — Rising  in  the  city  and  flight  of 
Pope  Innocent  VII. — Sacking  of  the  Vatican. — 
Surrender  of  the  city  to  Ladislas,  king  of  Na- 
ples.— Expulsion  of  Neapolitans  and  their  re- 
turn.    See  Italy   (Southern):   1386-1414. 

l447.1455._Pontificate  of  Nicolas  V.— Build- 
ing of  Vatican  palace  and  founding  of  Vatican 
library. — Porcaro  revolt.    See  Italy:  1447-1480. 

1450-1527.— Re-naissance  and  the  city  of  Rome. 
— The  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  was  the  most  important  period 
in  the  architectural  history  of  modern  Rome.  (See 
Architecture:  Renaissance:  Italy.)  "Manifold 
and  splendid  as  was  the  Italian  Renascence  .  .  . 
its  culminating  point  within  the  thirty  years  pre- 
ceding ••1527  was  undoubtedly  reached  in  Rome. 
Rome  was  free  from  military  molestation ;  in 
Rome  was  wealth,  leisure,  a  trained  school  of 
Latin  style,  the  Chancery;  above  all,  to  the  am- 
bitious, Rome  held  the  best  chances  of  success. 
Never  indeed,  since  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  has 
Rome  been  more  truly  the  capital  of  Italy  than  at 
this  date  when  her  political  sway  was  in  no  way 
recognized  in  the  peninsula.  And  to  Rome  in  the 
prime  of  her  grandeur  were  granted  the  Medici 
Popes,  with  all  their  family  gifts  of  literary  and 
artistic  appreciation  and  criticism,  and  the  family 
talent  for  patronage.  If  Julius  II  wished  to 
glorify  Rome  as  the  visible  sign  of  a  glorified 
Papacy,  Leo  X  followed  in  his  steps  simply  to 
gratify  his  private  passion  for  the  beautiful.  To 
the  court  of  Leo  flocked  artists  and  savants  alike. 
The  Cardinals  and  Papal  officials,  many  of  them 
promoted  on  account  of  their  learning,  held  smaller 
courts  in  their  palaces,  and  the  wealthy  residents 
followed  their  example.  Agostino  Chigi,  the  rich 
banker,  who  astonished  the  world  by  his  expen- 
diture, had  a  private  Greek  printing-press  in  his 
house.  For  him  Peruzzi  built  the  Villa  Far- 
nesina,  and  Raphael  decorated  it  and  built  the 
Capella  Chigi  in  Sta  Maria  del  Popcflo.  Everyone 
had  a  library,  a  collection  of  ancient  art  and  of 
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inscriptions.  The  literary  men  gathered  in  the 
Academy  to  polish  their  wits  against  each  other's; 
their  leader  was  Bembo,  no  less  a  Latin  than  an 
Italian  stylist,  and  a  real  scholar.  A  crowd  of 
writers  poured  forth  Pindaric  odes,  Ciceronian 
letters,  Plautine  comedies,  didactic  poems  in  the 
style  of  the  Georgics.  The  Papacy  of  Adrian  VI 
broke  up  this  brilliant  assemblage  for  a  time,  but 
it  returned  with  joy  to  welcome  Clement  VII. 
The  sack  of  Rome  however  brought  the  golden 
age  to  a  speedy  end.  The  more  fortunate  of  the 
Humanists  fled;  many  were  killed,  or  died  of 
plague,  famine  or  torture.  ...  In  Rome  there  was 
almost  a  reign  of  terror  until  Paul's  death,  when 
the  populace  rose,  burned  the  Holy  Office  and 
liberated  its  prisoners.  [See  Inquisition:  1487- 
1567.]  But  Paul's  work  was  already  done;  heresy 
no  longer  dared  to  preach  or  to  write.  Some  of 
the  heretics  had  retracted,  some  were  dead,  some 
in  exile;  the  rest  had  quietly  abandoned  their 
opinions  or  kept  them  carefully  concealed." — Mrs. 
H.  M.  Vernon,  Italy  from  1494  to  1790,  pp.  73-74, 
84. 

1492-1503. — Under  the  Borgias.  See  Papacy: 
1471-1513. 

1494. — Charles  VIII  and  the  French  army  in 
the  city.     See  Italy:   1494-1496. 

1526. — City  taken  and  the  Vatican  plundered 
by  the  Colonnas  and  Spaniards.  See  It.u.y: 
1523-1527. 

1527. — Capture  and  sacking  of  the  city  by  the 
army  of  Constable  Bourbon. — From  the  sixteenth 
century  to  the  eighteenth  Rome  was  a  prey  of 
French,  Spanish  or  German  factions  depending  on 
whether  the  pope  was  at  odds  with  one  or  the 
other  of  the  European  courts.  As  a  result  of  the 
double-dealing  of  Pope  Clement  VII  with  the 
emperor  and  the  king  of  France,  Charles  V  planned 
a  revenge  and  sent  the-  Constable  Bourbon  to 
take  Rome.  "Clement's  position  was  very  pre- 
carious, but  he  hardly  seemed  to  realize  his  dan- 
ger, and  his  parsimony  made  him  unwilling  to 
spend  money  on  defence.  It  would  indeed  have 
required  a  strong  barrier  to  check  the  savage 
horde  of  starving  fanatics  and  professional  plun- 
derers, whose  own  commanders  had  no  control 
over  them,  and  who  swept  down  through  Italy, 
and  on  May  6,  1527,  reached  Rome.  They  soon 
forced  an  entrance  into  the  Borgo,  and  beat  down 
such  resistance  as  the  Swiss  guards  and  a  few 
more  troops  could  offer.  The  Pope  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  ecclesiastics  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  be  in  time  took  refuge  in  S.  Angelo.  Confused 
by  the  loss  of  Bourbon  in  the  first  assault,  the 
invaders  paused  before  crossing  the  Tiber;  but, 
meeting  no  further  resistance,  they  seized  the 
bridges,  and  found  Rome  defenceless  in  their  grasp. 
Then  began  a  scene  of  horror  which  can  hardly  be 
described.  The  citizens  were  brutally  tortured  and 
murdered,  houses  and  palaces  stripped  of  every 
valuable,  women  violated,  churches  and  convents 
desecrated  with  awful  profanities  by  the  fanatic 
Lutherans.  The  savage  barbarities  of  the  Ger- 
mans were  sujiplemcntcd  by  the  more  ingenious 
cruelties  of  the  Spaniards.  Nobles  and  Cardinals 
were  captured  and  put  to  ransom,  sometimes  two 
or  three  times  over,  nor  did  they  escape  insult 
and  torture.  Many  persons  lost  their  lives  (Uinni; 
the  sack,  many  more  during  the  famine  and  jilague 
which  inevitably  followed.  The  splendid,  wealthy 
Rome  of  Leo  X  was  wrecked  and  ruined,  never 
to  recover  its  former  magnificence.  For  four  days 
the  tragedy  continued,  and  Clement,  watching 
from  S.  Angelo's  the  desolation  of  his  capital  and 
the  agonies  of  his  subjects,  hoped  in  vain  that  the 
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army  of  the  League  would  appear  to  rescue  him. 
At  last  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  succeeded 
Bourbon  in  command,  was  able  to  restore  a  sem- 
blance of  order  amongst  the  troops.  S.  Angelo 
was  then  closely  blockaded,  and,  after  much  hesi- 
tation, due  to  the  difficulty  of  raising  the  enor- 
mous sums  demanded  as  ransom,  Clement  capitu- 
lated (June  5).  But  it  was  not  until  November 
that  he  succeeded  in  escaping  from  his  captors." 
— Mrs.  H.  M.  Vernon,  Italy  from  1494  to  1790,  PP. 
41-42.— See  also  Italy:  1523-1527;  1527;  1527- 
1529;  P.\pacy:   1525-1529. 

1537-1621. — Rome  and  the  Reformation. — 
Catholic  reaction. — Alva's  entrance  into  Rome. 
— Continued  building  in  Rome. — While  the  Ref- 
ormation swept  over  Germany,  and  the  Humanist 
schools  found  favor  with  a  small  section  of  the 
intellectuals  in  Italy,  the  masses  of  the  people 
were  still  devoted  adherents  of  the  Roman  church. 
Nevertheless,  on  the  accession  of  Paul  IV  to  the 
pontifical  chair  in  1555,  a  movement  was  started  to 
root  out  heresy  in  every  form.  (See  also  Papacy: 
1537-1563.)  "The  fierce,  self-willed  old  man  be- 
gan his  reign  by  sacrificing  his  really  genuine  pas- 
sion for  reiorm,  which  could  only  be  effective  with 
Spanish  co-operation,  to  his  wild  desire  to  free 
Italy  from  Spanish  domination.  .  .  .  [As  a  result 
of  his  hostility  Spanish  troops]  advanced  upon 
defenceless  Rome.  It  seemed  as  if  the  tragedy  of 
1527  might  be  repeated.  But  Alva's  army  was 
under  his  own  control,  and  Alva  was  under 
Philip's,  while  Philip  was  far  too  wise  as  well  as 
too  devout  to  permit  another  sack  of  Rome.  He 
ordered  Alva  to  make  peace  on  terms  very  fa- 
vourable to  the  Pope.  Much  against  his  will,  Alva 
entered  Rome  rather  as  a  penitent  than  as  a 
victorious  general,  and  Paul  gloried  most  ungen- 
erously in  his  cheaply-bought  triumph.  But  Philip 
knew  what  he  was  about;  France  lost  its  most 
valuable  ally  in  the  penmsula,  and  the  Pope,  sat- 
isfied with  success,  turned  his  attention  from  poli- 
tics to  religion.  He  discovered  the  evil  deeds  of 
his  nephews,  drove  them  from  Rome,  and  busied 
himself  in  forcing  the  Babylon  of  the  Renascence 
to  assume  at  least  the  appearance  of  Puritan  aus- 
terity, in  organising  the  Inquisition,  persecuting 
the  heretics  of  Italy,  and  ihitiating  the  Counter- 
Reformation  movement  which  owed  so  much  to 
him.  .  .  .  [The  Counter-Reformation  was  accom- 
panied by  a  continued  embellishment  of  the  city. 
The  town  was  enlarged,  the  streets  improved,  and 
many  ancient  statues  and  monuments  were  rescued 
from  oblivion.]  The  building  of  S.  Peter's  [see 
Architecture:  Renaissance:  Italy]  continued  stead- 
ily, if  slowly.  Under  Sixtus  V  [1585-1590]  the 
Cupola  was  completed;  under  Clement  VIII 
[1592-1605]  Fontana  raised  the  Lantern.  Paul  V 
[1605-162 1  ]  entrusted  the  direction  to  Maderno, 
who  unwisely  abandoned  Michael  Angelo's  design 
for  a  Greek  Cross,  lengthened  the  nave,  and  built 
the  ugly  fagade,  so  that,  for  the  sake  of  mere  size, 
the  Dome  was  hidden  from  the  Piazza  and  the 
general  proportions  spoiled.  Rome  is  full  of  the 
visible  signs  of  the  activity  of  these  Popes,  for 
they  all  marked  their  erections  with  their  names. 
Sixtus  V  placed  the  obelisk  before  S.  Peter's;  Paul 
V,  besides  the  Borghese  Palace  and  Villa,  made  so 
"many  fountains  that  he  was  called  in  jest  'Fontifex 
Maximus.'  Maderno's  work  is  spread  all  over 
Rome;  he  suggested  indeed  an  audacious  plan  for 
the  complete  reconstruction  of  the  Borgo.  .  .  . 
Rome  is  full  of  the  Baroque  style,  for  never  were 
builders  more  active  than  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  city  was  extended  over  the  Quirinal, 
Viminal  and  Esquiline  hills.     The  Popes  and  their 
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families  erected  churches  and  palaces,  fountains 
and  obelisks;  Princes  and  Cardinals  followed  their 
example.  The  great  Jesuit  Church,  the  Jesii,  is  as 
complete  an  example  of  Barocjue  as  can  be  found. 
In  Rome  the  style  can  be  judged  at  its  worst  and 
at  its  best ;  at  its  worst  perhaps  in  the  tombs  of 
the  Popes,  clumsy  monuments  of  vanity,  inscribed 
with  pompous  adulatory  paeans,  in  letters  a  foot 
long." — Ibid.,  pp.  bo,  292-294. 

1550-1650. — Creation  of  the  Monti. — Civic  dis- 
order.— Type  of  culture. — "As  the  Papacy  shrunk 
in  importance,  the  Curia  became  less  cosmopolitan 
and  less  intellectually  conspicuous.  By  degrees 
nearly  all  the  offices  were  made  purchasable,  and 
in  order  to  raise  money  a  vast  number  of  sinecure 
offices  were  created,  some  to  be  held  for  life,  some 
hereditable.  The  offices  were  called  'Monti,'  the 
holders  'Montisti.'  To  purchase  Monti  became 
practically  the  same  as  buying  Papal  Stock  on 
which  good  interest  was  paid,  and,  in  those  times 
of  financial  uncertainty,  Papal  Monti  were  con- 
sidered a  safe  investment,  and  attracted  many  rich 
Genoese  and  Tuscans,  as  well  as  members  of  the 
old  Roman  families  and  of  newer  families  founded 
by  the  Popes.  Roman  society  thus  came  to  con- 
sist mainly  of  wealthy  Montisti,  some  holding  ac- 
tual, some  nominal  office  in  the  Curia.  ...  As 
Rome  became  full  of  powerful  families,  ennobled 
and  enriched  by  each  succeeding  Pope,  it  became 
more  and  more  difficult  to  resist  their  influence 
and  retain  the  old  Papal  autocracy.  It  was  a  sign 
of  the  times  when  there  was  no  longer  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  offices  at  each  election,  and  the  new 
Pope  confirmed  many  of  his  predecessor's  appoint- 
ments. .  .  .  Rome  itself  was  turbulent  and  perma- 
nently discontented.  The  presence  of  the  Papacy 
was  oppressive,  while  its  absence  led  to  financial 
disaster,  since  the  citizens  had  little  means  of  sub- 
sistence apart  from  the  Court  and  its  visitors.  The 
country  districts  round  Rome  were  mainly  com- 
posed of  the  feudal  estates  of  the  old  Baronial 
Houses,  which,  in  spite  of  constant  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  Papacy  to  suppress  them,  were  almost 
as  pugnacious  and  turbulent  as  they  had  been  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  Chief  amongst  these  were  the 
great  families  of  Orsini  and  Colonna,  which  still 
to  a  certain  extent  represented  Guelf  and  Ghibeline 
factions.  From  them  were  largely  drawn  the 
armies  of  Italy ;  and,  when  they  were  not  em- 
ployed in  legitimate  warfare,  they  were  usually 
pulling  down  each  others'  castles  in  the  country, 
or  stabbing  each  other  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  .  .  . 
It  was  of  course  on  Roman  Society  that  the 
Counter-Reformation  made  the  greatest  impres- 
sion. In  1600  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
call  Rome  any  longer  'Babylon,  the  harlot  of 
nations,'  for  Rome  was  decorous  and  serious,  in 
spite  of  not  infrequent  street  fights  beiiween  the 
servants  of  ambassadors  and  nobles  and  the  popu- 
lace and  Papal  guards.  But  decorum  and  religious 
observance  could  be  easily  combined  with  a  great 
deal  of  public  display,  with  slander  and  with 
greed.  Cardinals,  ambassadors  and  rich  Papal 
families  rivalled  one  another  in  the  number  and 
splendour  of  their  servants  and  carriages,  and  in 
the  fetes  which  they  provided.  iRome  had  more 
entertainments  than  any  Italian  city  exceipt  Venice, 
because  the  ambassadors  celebrated  in  this  way 
any  fortunate  event  in  their  own  .countries.  On 
the  birth  of  a  son  to  James  II  of  England,  an  ox 
was  roasted  whole  in  .the  stceats  and  lountains  of 
wine  provided.  Rome  was  still  the  resort  of  clever 
youths,  who  found  patrons  amongst  the  Cardinals, 
and  those  with  literary  gifts  were  sure  to  prosper. 
There    was   plenty    of   culture  oi  .a   certain   type, 
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much  interest  in  literary  matters  and  patronage  for 
architects  and  artists.  [See  Education,  Art:  Me- 
dieval and  Renaissance.]  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury were  built  the  fagade  and  colonnade  of  S. 
Peter's,  most  of  the  Vatican  Palace  and  many  of 
the  churches,  palaces  and  fountains  which  fill  mod- 
ern Rome,  and  all  were  decorated  with  rows  of 
statues  and  acres  of  painting.  Intrigue  was  the 
very  life  of  the  place;  it  was  centred  on  the  Papal 
elections,  but  was  by  no  means  quiescent  in  the 
intervals.  Some  question  of  precedence,  etiquette 
or  immunity  was  always  arising,  and  required  all 
Rome  to  scheme  and  argue,  sometimes  even  to 
fight,  for  its  settlement.  An  interesting  episode  in 
Roman  life  was  the  residence  of  Cristina,  ex-queen 
of  Sweden,  who  abandoned  her  throne  in  order  to 
become  a  Roman  Catholic.  Alexander  VII,  de- 
lighted with  this  Papal  victory,  gave  her  a  mag- 
nificent reception,  and  called  her  Alessandra  after 
himself." — Ibid.,  pp.  140,  147,  n,  281. 

1564-1581. — Censorship  of  printing  by  the 
church.  See  Papacy:  1559-1595;  Printing  and 
THE  press:   1564-1581. 

1572. — Reception  of  news  of  the  Massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Day.  See  France:  1572 
(August-October). 

1585-1921. — Vatican  press  established. — Fol- 
lowed by  private  press.    See  Vatican:   1585-1921. 

1586. — Founding  of  mosaic  factory.  See  Vat- 
ican:   1586. 

1600-1656. — Great  Roman  families. — Popula- 
tion.— "The  Colonna  and  Orsini  made  it  their 
boast,  that  for  centuries  no  peace  had  been  con- 
cluded between  the  princes  of  Christendom,  in 
which  they  had  not  been  included  by  name.  But 
however  powerful  these  houses  may  have  been  in 
earlier  times,  they  certainly  owed  their  importance 
in  those  now  before  us  to  their  connection  with 
the  Curia  and  the  popes.  .  .  .  Under  Innocent  X., 
there  existed  for  a  considerable  time,  as  it  were,  two 
great  factions,  or  associations  of  families.  The 
Orsini,  Cesarini,  Borghesi,  Aldobrandini,  Ludovisi, 
and  Giustiniani  were  with  the  Pamfili ;  while  op- 
posed to  them,  was  the  house  of  Colonna  and  the 
Barberini.  ...  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  there  were  computed  to  be  fifty  noble 
families  in  Rome  of  three  hundred  years  standing, 
thirty-five  of  two  hundred,  and  sixteen  of  one 
hundred  years.  None  were  permitted  to  claim  a 
more  ancient  descent,  or  were  generally  traced  to 
an  obscure,  or  even  a  low  origin.  .  .  .  But  by  the 
side  of  the  old  families  there  rose  up  various  new 
ones.  All  the  cardinals  and  prelates  of  the  Curia 
proceeded  according  to  the  pope's  example,  and 
each  in  proportion  to  his  means  employed  the  sur- 
plus of  his  ecclesiastical  revenue  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  his  kindred,  the  foundation  of  a  new 
family.  There  were  others  which  had  attained  to 
eminence  by  judicial  appointments,  and  many  were 
indebted  for  their  elevation  to  being  employed  as 
bankers  in  the  affairs  of  the  Dataria.  Fifteen  fam- 
ilies of  Florence,  eleven  from  Genoa,  nine  Portu- 
guese, and  four  French,  are  enumerated  as  having 
risen  to  more  or  less  consideration  by  these  means, 
according  to  their  good  fortune  or  talents;  some 
of  them,  whose  reputation  no  longer  depended  on 
the  affairs  of  the  day,  became  monarchs  of  gold; 
[1644-1655]  as  for  example,  the  Guicciardini  and 
Doni,  who  connected  themselves,  under  Urban 
VIII.,  with  the  Giustiniani,  Primi,  and  Pallavicini. 
But  even,  without  affairs  of  this  kind,  families  of 
consideration  were  constantly  repairing  to  Rome, 
not  only  from  Urbino,  Ricti,  and  Bologna,  but 
also  from  Parma  and  Florence.  .  .  .  Returns  of 
the  Roman  population  arc  still  extant,  and  by  a 
comparison  of  the  different  years,  we  find  a  most 


remarkable  result  exhibited,  as  regards  the  manner 
in  which  that  population  was  formed.  Not  that  its 
increase  was  upon  the  whole  particularly  rapid; 
this  we  are  not  authorized  to  assert.  In  the  year 
1600  the  inhabitants  were  about  110,000;  fifty- 
six  years  afterwards  they  were  somewhat  above 
120,000,  an  advance  by  no  means  extraordinary; 
but  another  circumstance  here  presents  itself  which 
deserves  attention.  At  an  earlier  period,  the  popu- 
lation of  Rome  had  been  constantly  fluctuating. 
Under  Paul  IV.  it  had  decreased  from  80,000  to 
50,000;  in  a  score  or  two  of  years  it  haci  again 
advanced  to  more  than  100,000.  And  this  re- 
sulted from  the  fact  that  the  court  was  then 
formed  principally  of  unmarried  men,  who  had  no 
permanent  abode  there.  But,  at  the  time  we  are 
considering,  the  population  became  fixed  into  set- 
tled families.  This  began  to  be  the  case  towards 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  took  place 
more  particularly  during  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth. .  .  .  After  the  return  of  the  popes  from 
Avignon,  and  on  the  close  of  the  schism,  the  city, 
which  had  seemed  on  the  point  of  sinking  into  a 
mere  village,  extended  itself  around  the  Curia. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  papal  famihes  had  risen 
to  power  and  riches — until  neither  internal  discords 
nor  external  enemies  were  any  longer  to  be  feared, 
and  the  incomes  drawn  from  the  revenues  of  the 
church  or  state  secured  a  life  of  enjoyment  without 
the  necessity  for  labour,  that  a  numerous  permanent 
population  arose  in  the  city." — L.  von  Ranke,  His- 
tory of  the  popes,  v.  2,  bk.  8,  sec.  7. 

1664. — Quarrels  between  pope  and  the  French 
embassy. — Rome  threatened  by  a  French  inva- 
sion.— "Louis  XIV,  determined  to  show  that 
'France  was  the  premier  Power  of  Christendom,' 
abandoned  Mazarin's  cautious  methods  in  dealing 
with  a  refractory  person  Hke  the  Pope  [.Alexander 
VII,  1655-1667].  A  new  envoy  was  sent  to  Rome, 
not  a  skilful  diplomat,  but  Crequi,  a  haughty 
soldier,  and  Crequi  was  instructed  how  to  act,  not 
only  in  case  of  a  rupture,  but  as  if  on  purpose  to 
provoke  one.  Less  firm  than  Mazarin  would  have 
been  in  important  matters,  Crequi  was  to  show 
himself  unbending  in  points  of  precedence  and  eti- 
quette, about  which  the  petty-minded  Roman  court 
was  particularly  sensitive.  The  quarrel  soon  broke 
out  on  the  question  of  ambassadorial  immunities. 
No  doubt  the  Pope  and  his  relatives  behaved  very 
badly,  allowing  the  Corsican  Guard  to  attack  the 
French  embassy  and  endanger  the  life  of  the  am- 
bassador himself.  Afterwards,  the  Pope  offered 
reparation;  but  Crequi,  interpreting  his  master's 
intentions  rightly,  soon  left  Rome.  .  .  .  The  Pope, 
narrow  and  obstinate,  thought  that  Louis  would 
give  way  if  only  he  resisted  long  enough.  .  .  .  But 
he  got  scant  sympathy  from  the  Italians,  who  were 
terrified  at  the  bare  prospect  of  a  French  inva- 
sion, and  called  the  Pope's  courage  obstinacy.  .  .  . 
But,  when  French  troops  actually  began  to  appear 
in  the  Duchies,  Alexander's  courage  failed,  and  by 
the  Treaty  of  Pisa  (1664)  France  obtained  all  that 
she  demanded." — Mrs.  H.  M.  Vernon,  Italy  from 
1494  to  I7V0,  pp.  253-254. 

1644-1667. — Strife  of  papal  families.  See  Pa- 
pacy:   1644-1667. 

1707. — Threatened  by  the  imperial  forces  un- 
der Daun. — "Clement  XI  [1700-1721],  who  had 
hoped  to  offend  nobody  by  pleasing  nobody,  now 
found  himself  friendless.  .  .  .  The  Imperial  and 
French  armies  fought  over  Fcrrara ;  the  [Holy 
Roman  I  Em])cror  insisted  that  Clement  had  fa- 
voured the  French  there,  and  had  thus  violated  his 
neutrality.  ...  In  the  early  summer  of  1707  an 
Imi)erial  army  under  (the  Austrian  general]  Daun 
moved  southwards.  .  .  .  Daun  had  formally  asked 
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the  Pope's  permission  to  pass  throuRh  his  States, 
but  did  not  wait  for  it  to  be  granted.  Regardless 
of  etiquette,  his  envoy  appeared  before  the  Pope 
in  sword  and  spurs,  and  Daun  himself  visited  Rome 
with  a  large  armed  escort.  Clement  just  succeeded 
in  inducing  him  to  keep  his  army  outside  Rome, 
and  to  allow  it  to  cross  the  Tiber  ten  miles  away. 
Daun  went  on  his  way,  but  worse  was  to  follow. 
.  The  Pope,  drawing  on  the  reserve  money  in 
S.  Angelo,  assembled  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand 
men,  but,  undisciplined  and  untrained,  they  lied  at 
the  enemy's  approach,  and  their  commander  re- 
turned alone  to  Rome.  Daun  occupied  Romagna 
and  advanced  upon  Rome;  the  Pope  retired  into 
S.  Angelo.  His  flight  was  premature,  for  the  Em- 
peror did  not  contemplate  inflicting  on  him  the 
fate  of  Clement  \IU:'—Ibid.,  pp.  330-331.— Clem- 
ent readily  capitulated  to  the  demands  of  the  em- 
peror and  Daun's  army  did  not  enter  Rome. 

1740-1799.  —  Financial     conditions.  —  Extrava- 
gance of  papacy. — During  the  eighteenth  century 
the  popes  (especially  Benedict  XI \',  Clement  XIV 
and  Pius  YD  continued  to  beautify  Rome  and  pre- 
serve   its    antiquities.      But    the    large    sums    they 
expended  on  these  projects  and  the  badly  organized 
revenue  system  of  the   papal   government  plunged 
Rome   deeply   into    debt.      "Within    Rome,   thanks 
to  fi.xed  low^  prices  and  indiscriminate  charity,  life 
was  easy  enough,  and  the  people  were  contented; 
but  in  the  country,  though  the  taxation  was  mod- 
erate  compared    with    that   of   some   neighbouring 
States,  there  was  great  suffering  from  war,  famine, 
agricultural     depression     and     official     oppression. 
Discontinuity  of  government  made  matters  worse; 
the    Governor    of    Rome,   for    example,    only    held 
office  for  a  short  time  as  a  step  towards  the  Card- 
inalate,  and  the  short  reigns  of  the  Popes  caused 
a  rapid  change  of  officials,  each  of  whom  had  no 
object    except    to    get    rich    quickly.      While    the 
Papal    Treasury    was    empty,    the    Papal    officials 
were  enriched  with  monopolies.     For  example,  the 
officers    of    the    Annona    who    had    to    provision 
Rome  made  huge  profits  for  themselves  in  the  proc- 
ess.    Meanwhile   the  state  of  the  finances  was  as 
bad   as   ever.     Current   expenses   were    largely    de- 
rived from  lotteries,  since  the  revenue  barely  cov- 
ered the  interest  on  the  debt.    Yet,  though  the  rate 
of  interest  was  low,  Monti  remained  at  a  premium, 
for  nobody  doubted  the  solvency  of  the   Papacy. 
Pius  YI   [1775-1799],  the  most  extravagant  of  the 
eighteenth   century    Popes,   increased   the   debt    by 
twenty  million  crowns,  so  that  in  1789  it  amounted 
to  eighty-seven  million.     Trade  was  seriously  em- 
barrassed from  want  of  specie,  since  Roman  paper 
was  of  little  value  abroad,  and  there  was  a  conse- 
quent drain  on  the  coinage.     The  lotteries  brought 
plenty    into    the    country,    but    this    the    Apostolic 
Chamber  re-exported,  buying  with  it  cheap  Roman 
paper,  for  which  it  obtained  full  value  at  home." — 
Ibid.,  p.  389. 
1744. — Origin  of  Noble   Guard.     See  Vatican: 

1744- 

1773. — Dissolution  of  Jesuit  order. — Although 
the  dissolution  of  the  Jesuit  order  applied  to  all 
European  countries  and  does  not  properly  belong 
to  the  history  of  the  city  of  Rome,  it  was  the 
subject  of  intense  feeling  among  the  Romans 
themselves.  The  Jesuits  had  been  exiled  from 
French  dominions  in  1764  and  the  other  Bourbon 
courts  of  Europe  prepared  to  follow  suit.  "Clement 
was  alarmed  and  offered  to  negotiate,  but  he  found 
that  the  Bourbons  insisted  on  the  complete  sup- 
pression of  the  Jesuit  Order,  and  intended  to  hold 
the  Pope's  property  until  he  complied  with  this 
demand.  At  thi^  crisis  Clement  XIII  died  (1769). 
The  Bourbon  party  was  very  strong  in  the  Con- 


clave, and  demanded  the  election  of  a  Pope  who 
would  pledge  himself  to  abolish  the  Jesuit  Order. 
This  the  Zelanti  refused  to  permit,  but  they  so 
far  gave  way  as  to  agree  to  the  election  of  Clement 
XIV,  whose  views  on  ecclesiastical  questions  were 
known  to  be  moderate,  .  .  .  and  appointed  a  com- 
mission on  the  Jesuit  question.  ...  In  1773  Clem- 
ent went  to  his  country  house  and  refused  to  see 
anyone  who  would  talk  about  the  Jesuit  question; 
in  .August  the  Bull  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Order  was  published.  The  angry  Jesuits  invented 
terrible  stories  of  how  the  Pope  went  mad  when 
he  signed  the  Bull,  and,  never  recovering  his  senses, 
died  raving  of  eternal  punishment.  .  .  .  The  Jesuits 
refused  to  accept  their  sentence.  ...  So  fierce  were 
their  threats  that  Clement  feared  assassination. 
When  he  died  (1775),  not  without  suspicion  of 
poison,  the  French  ambaseador  placed  guards 
around  his  catafalque  to  protect  it  from  desecration. 
.  .  .  The  dissolution  of  the  Jesuit  Order  is  almost 
the  only  striking  and  picturesque  event  of  eigh- 
teenth century  Italian  history." — Mrs.  H.  M.  Ver- 
non, Italy  jrom  1494  to  1790,  pp.  397-399- — See 
also  Jesuits:   i 757-1 773;    i 769-1871. 

1782-1790.  —  Conflict  between  Joseph  II  of 
Austria  and  Pius  VI. — Visit  of  the  emperor  to 
Rome. — "The  chief  trouble  came  from  Joseph  II, 
since  ecclesiastical  reform  figured  largely  on  the 
Emperor's  program.  .  .  .  Pius  YI  conceived  the 
foolish  idea  of  a  personal  visit  to  the  Emperor  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  Church.  He  only  made 
himself  and  the  Papacy  ridiculous,  while  Joseph 
unconcernedly  pursued  his  course,  calling  himself 
'Supreme  guardian  of  the  Church,  and  adminis- 
trator of  its  temporalities.'  Once,  on  the  verge 
of  an  open  quarrel,  Joseph  decided  on  a  sudden 
visit  to  Rome,  but  concluded  when  there  that  he 
had  best  gain  his  ends  by  flattery.  The  Romans 
cried,  'Long  live  our  Emperor.  " — Ibid.,  pp.  400-401. 
1797-1798. — French  intrigues  and  occupation 
of  the  city. — Formation  of  the  Roman  republic. 
— Expulsion  of  the  pope.  See  France:  i 797-1 798 
(December-May) . 

1798  (November). — Brief  expulsion  of  the 
French  by  the  Neapolitans.  See  France:  1798- 
1799    (.\ugust-April) . 

1799. — Overthrow  of  the  Roman  republic. — 
Expulsion  of  the  French.  See  France:  1799- 
(. August-December) . 

1800. — Papal  government  reestablished  by  Na- 
poleon.    See  France:    1800-1801    (June-February). 
1C00-18E0. — Origin   of   papal  gendarmes.     See 
Vatican:    1800-1850. 

1808-1814. — Napoleon's  quarrel  with  the  pope 
(Pius  VII). — French  occupation  of  Rome. — 
Captivity  of  the  pope. — Reorganization  of  the 
city. — Rome  declared  a  free  and  imperial  city. — 
Title  of  King  of  Rome  given  to  Napoleon's  son 
(1810). — Return  of  the  pope. — "There  now  re- 
mained in  Italy  only  a  single  state  which  dared  to 
defy  Napoleon's  system;  this  was  that  of  the  Pope. 
.  .  .  During  the  war,  the  French  ambassador  Al- 
quier  had  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  effort  to 
induce  the  Holy  Father  to  acknowledge  Joseph  as 
King  of  Naples  and  to  participate  in  what  was 
termed  the  'Italian  Federation.'  .  .  .  But  he  met 
with  no  success.  .  .  .  Upon  this  refusal,  on  July 
22nd,  1807,  Napoleon  had  written  from  Dresden 
'the  present  Pope  ...  is  too  powerful.' " — A. 
Fournier,  Napoleon  the  first,  pp.  422-423. — "Na- 
poleon, however,  seems  to  have  decided  to  give 
the  Pope  an  opportunity  of  making  peace.  A  draft 
treaty  was  submitted,  under  the  terms  of  which 
the  Pope,  in  return  for  the  Emperor's  protection, 
would  close  his  ports  to  infidels,  Barbary  pirates, 
and  the  British;  make  common  cause  with  France; 
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surrender  Ancona,  Civita  Vecchia,  and  Ostia ;  rec- 
ognize the  new  dynasties;  abandon  his  claims 
against  Naples;  and  extend  the  Italian  Concordat 
to  Venetia.  Further,  one-third  of  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege was  to  be  French.  .  .  .  The  Sacred  College,  to 
whom  these  preposterous  proposals  were  submitted, 
emphatically  rejected  them.  Napoleon  thereupon 
ordered  General  MioUis  [January,  1808]  to  occupy 
the  Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo,  in  order  to  'protect  t*-e 
rear  of  the  Neapolitan  army,'  and  'to  clear  Rome 
of  brigands.'  Alquier  was  ordered  to  control  the 
press  and  to  crush  any  action  against  French  in- 
terests; while  Napoleon  announced  his  resolve 
that,  should  the  Pope  issue  any  bull  against  him, 
he  would  annex  the  Papal  States.  .  .  .  The  Imperial 
supremacy  seemed  now  to  be  complete.  By  the 
decree  annexing  Rome  [1809,  after  the  papal  bull 
against  Napoleon],  the  Temporal  Power  was  abol- 
ished and  the  Pope  deprived  of  his  necessary  lib- 
erty. .  .  .  [The  pope  was  arrested  in  the  Quirinal 
and  later  removed  to  Savona  on  the  Riviera  where 
he  was  closely  guarded.]" — L.  G.  Wickham-Legg, 
Concordats  {Cambridge  modern  history,  v.  9,  pp. 
195-196,  199). — "Of  all  the  events  which  occurred 
during  this  crowded  period  of  Italian  history,  none, 
not  even  the  partition  of  Venetia,  cut  so  deep  to 
the  Italian  heart.  ReHgious  scepticism  was  com- 
mon enough  in  Italy ;  GaUican  principles  were 
widely  held,  men  of  intelligence  readily  acknowl- 
edged that  priestly  government  meant  stagnation 
and  inefficiency.  But  the  Papacy  was  a  possession 
common  to  all  Italians;  and  Rome  was  the  sacred 
city  of  the  race.  An  Italian  might  serve  the 
French  in  Piedmont,  or  even  in  Tuscany,  and  feel 
no  searchings  of  heart;  but  to  gallicise  Rome,  to 
arrest  the  head  of  the  Catholic  religion,  was  quin- 
tessential impiety  and  treason  to  the  deeper  in- 
stincts. .  .  .  The  Roman  clergy  did  not  stand  high 
in  the  public  esteem ;  and  no  section  of  Italian 
society  seemed  less  likely  to  furnish  a  pattern  of 
manly  independence.  Yet,  when  an  oath  of  obedi- 
ence and  fealty  to  the  Emperor  was  proposed  to 
them,  and  though  it  was  well  understood  that  not 
only  preferment,  but  liberty  and  a  livelihood  de- 
pended upon  their  answer,  the  majority  of  them 
decUned  to  swear.  .  .  .  Consistently  with  the  pro- 
scription of  the  non-jurors,  the  transition  was  to 
be  effected  as  painlessly  as  possible.  The  Consulta 
[appointed  by  Napoleon  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment] was  told  that  it  was  Napoleon's  intention 
to  diminish  rather  than  increase  the  taxes.  A 
Senate  of  sixty  members,  chosen  from  the  highest 
ranks  of  Roman  society,  was  to  conduct  the  af- 
fairs and  flatter  the  pride  of  the  city.  Though 
feudal  dues  were  to  be  suppressed,  the  nobility 
might  preserve  their  titles  and  liveries.  Two  Ro- 
mans were  to  sit  in  the  Imperial  Senate,  and  two 
in  the  Council  of  State.  On  Augu.st  22,  1809,  it 
was  announced  that  a  palace,  a  country-house, 
and  a  civil  list  of  a  million  francs  were  to  be  al- 
loted  to  a  grand  dignitary  of  the  Empire  there- 
after to  be  named.  Meanwhile  the  city  was  to  lose 
its  distinctively  ecclesiastical  aspect.  It  was  the 
first  duty  of  the  Consulta  to  suppress  the  Inquisi- 
tion. The  wearing  of  the  clerical  habit  was  re- 
stricted to  ecclesiastics;  the  monasteries  were  dis- 
solved; and  a  great  reduction  was  effected  in  the 
number  of  dioceses  and  parishes.  The  conduct  of 
the  Consulta  was  marked  by  the  zeal,  the  energy, 
and  the  consideration  characteristic  of  the  best 
French  officials.  The  taxes  were  fairly  assessed ; 
and  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  was  here,  as  else- 
where, provided  for  by  confiscated  monastic  wealth. 
The  medieval  .traditions  which  impeded  judicial 
efficiency — torture,  the  right  of  asylum,  the  ex- 
clusive   use    of    Latin    in    the    Courts — were    now 


abolished;  while  the  brigand  bands  which  infested 
the  Campagna  were  at  last  broken  up.  The  govern- 
ment took  in  hand  the  draining  of  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  the  regulation  of  the  Tiber,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Appian  Way,  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture and  the  industrial  arts.  Prizes  were  of- 
fered for  the  best  compositions  in  Italian  prose 
and  verse;  a  rational  system  of  poor  relief  was 
instituted;  a  university  was  founded  at  Perugia; 
a  plan  was  devised  for  the  restoration  of  the  an- 
cient monuments  of  Rome,  and  enthusiastically 
received  by  Napoleon.  When  the  Consulta  finished 
its  work  in  January,  1810,  the  departments  of 
Rome  and  Trasimene  were  fully  organised.  The 
papal  troops  had  been  drafted  into  the  Neapoli- 
tan army ;  the  Codes  were  being  administered  in 
the  Roman  Courts;  and  bishops,  canons,  and 
priests  were  drawing  exiguous  stipends  from  the 
French  exchequer.  Nevertheless  the  city  was  not 
satisfied.  Murat  represented  that  the  population 
had  shrunk  by  forty  thousand  owing  to  the  loss 
of  the  papal  Court ;  and,  as  the  taxes  were  doubled 
and  the  conscription  was  introduced,  while  the 
subordinate  fiscal  officials  abused  their  power, 
the  populace  looked  back  with  regret  to  the  soft 
and  indolent  rule  of  the  Pope.  But  meanwhile 
Napoleon  was  expecting  the  birth  of  an  heir;  and 
his  expectations  were  blended  with  new  schemes 
and  ambitions.  On  February  17,  1810,  a  Senatus 
Consultum  was  issued,  which  declared  Rome  to 
be  the  second  city  in  the  Empire.  The  Prince 
Imperial  was  to  assume  the  title  of  King  of  Rome, 
to  hold  an  imperial  Court  there,  and  to  renew 
the  splendour  of  the  arts;  and,  in  order  that  the 
analogy  with  the  old  Empire  might  be  more  com- 
plete, it  was  added  that  the  Emperors  of  France 
were  to  be  crowned  in  St.  Peter's  before  the  tenth 
year  of  their  reign.  The  independence  of  the  Papal 
See  was  at  an  end.  The  Pope  was  to  swear  to  the 
Gallican  Articles,  to  accept  a  civil  list  of  2,000,000 
francs,  and  to  have  a  palace  in  Paris  as  well  as  in 
Rome.  The  expenses  of  the  Sacred  College  and 
the  Propaganda  were  declared  imperial.  'Rome 
will  stand  higher  than  she  has  stood  since  the  last 
of  the  Caesars.  She  will  be  the  sister  of  the 
cherished  city  of  Napoleon.'  The  'capital  of  a 
small  State'  was  henceforward  to  become  'one  of 
the  capitals  of  a  great  empire.'  In  time  the  old 
papal  feeling  would  die  out.  By  throwing  Church 
lands  to  the  value  of  200,000,000  francs  into  the 
market.  Napoleon  intended  to  form  a  proprietary, 
whose  interests  would  be  bound  up  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  French  rule.  .  .  .  After  the  crushing 
of  Leipzig,  Napoleon  became  a  suppliant ;  and  the 
Pope  took  full  advantage.  Knowing  that  the 
AlUes  were  fighting  his  battle,  Pius  VII  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  Napoleon's  entreaties.  At  last,  when, 
in  January,  1814,  the  Allies  crossed  the  Rhine, 
Napoleon  offered  the  restoration  of  the  Papal 
States.  The  offer  was  rejected;  such  a  restoration 
was  an  act  of  justice,  and  could  not  be  the  subject 
of  a  treaty.  On  January  24  the  Austrians  entered 
Burgundy ;  and  the  Pope  was  again  carried  off 
to  Savona.  When  the  Allies  at  Chatillon  demanded 
his  liberation.  Napoleon  ordered  him  to  be  con- 
ducted to  the  Austrian  outposts;  and  on  March 
19  he  left  Savona  oi^  his  return  to  Rome.  His 
captivity  had  lasted  nearly  five  years."- — H.  A.  L. 
Fisher,  French  dependencies,  and  S'witzerland 
(Cambridge  modern  history,  v.  9,  pp.  400-403). — 
See  also  France:  1807-1808  (August-November); 
Papacy:   1808-1814. 

1813. — Papal  concordat  with  Napoleon.  See 
Papacy:    1808- 1814. 

1814. — Occupation  by  Murat  for  the  Allies. 
See  Italy:    1814;  Papacy:   1808-1814. 
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1814. — Pope  restored  to  city.  Sec  Italy:  1814- 
1815;   Papacy:    1808-1814. 

1815. — Restoration  of  works  of  art  taken  by 
Napoleon.     Sec    Fkancf. :    1815    (July-November). 

1815-1849. — Restored  rule  of  the  popes.^Lib- 
eral  reforms  of  Pope  Pius  IX. — His  breach 
with  the  extremists. — Revolution,  and  flight  of 
the  pope. — "For  more  than  thirty  years  the  re- 
stored rule  of  the  priests  remained  unshaken,  al- 
thoujjh  the  severities  of  the  harsh  Pope  Gregory 
XVI.  (1831-1846)  against  the  Liberal  conspirators, 
and  against  all  signs  of  modern  change,  did  much 
to  foster  discontent.  The  succession  of  Pio  Nono 
(Pius  IX.)  in  1846  ushered  in  a  new  era.  His 
kindly  disposition,  which  he  and  other  Italians 
mistook  for  Liberal  principles,  set  going  in  the 
Papal  States  and  in  the  rest  of  Italy  the  movement 
for  liberation.  The  movement  went  too  fast  and 
far  for  the  Pope,  and  in  the  winter  of  1848-Q  the 
quarrel  of  ruler  and  subjects  culminated  in  the 
disgraceful  murder  by  the  Democrats  of  Rossi, 
who  stood  between  the  parties,  the  flight  of  the 
Pope  to  Gaeta  to  take  refuge  with  the  King  of 
Naples,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public. The  arrival  of  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi  on 
the  scene  in  the  spring  of  1840  lent  to  the  move- 
ment dignity,  romance,  and  some  power  of  mili- 
tary resistance.  But  the  end  could  not  be  long 
.postponed." — R.  de  Cesore,  Last  days  of  papal 
Rome,  iSso-1870,  p.  xviii. — See  also  Italy:  1848- 
184Q. 

1831-1832.— Revolt  of  the  Papal  States,  sup- 
pressed by  Austrian  troops.  See  Italy:  1830- 
1832. 

1833. — Bank  established.  See  Money  and 
banking:   Modern:   1806-1010. 

1848-1849.— Occupied  by  the  French.  See 
Italy:    1848-1840. 

1849. — Establishment  of  a  republic. — Mazzini 
head  of  the  triumvirate. — Organization  of  the 
government. — Intervention  of  the  French. — City 
besieged. — Overthrow  of  the  Roman  republic— 
"At  Rome  the  balloting  lasted  three  days,  and  by 
night  the  ballot-boxes  were  carried  in  procession 
through  the  streets,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
torches  and  brass-bands.  And  thus  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  representatives  were  at  length 
elected,  without  grave  disturbance,  but  with  in- 
finite hubbub.  On  February  5  they  assembled  at 
the  Capitol  and  marched  to  the  Palace  of  the 
Cancelleria,  where  Armellini  delivered  an  address 
of  welcome.  After  narrating  the  steps  by  which 
Pius  IX  had  fallen  from  grace,  he  reminded  them 
that  they  were  seated  among  the  tombs  of  two 
great  epochs.  'On  one  side,'  he  said,  'are  the  ruins 
of  the  Italy  of  the  Cassars,  on  the  other  side,  the 
Italy  of  the  Popes;  it  is  for  you  to  erect  a  durable 
edifice  on  this  rubbish.'  When  he  had  concluded, 
Prince  Canino  jumped  up  and  shouted,  'Long  live 
the  Republic!'  as  soon  as  his  stentorian  voice  was 
silent.  Garibaldi  took  the  floor.  'What  good  is 
it,'  he  asked,  'to  waste  time  over  empty  forms? 
To  delay  a  moment  is  a  crime.  Long  live  the 
Republic!'  .  .  .  Not  until  February  7,  therefore, 
did  the  future  Constitution  of  the  State  come  up 
for  discussion.  .  .  .  Then  Galletti,  President  of  the 
Assembly,  promulgated  in  its  name  the  following 
decree,  which,  he  said,  'marks  a  solemn  era,  es- 
tabhshes  a  right  of  the  people,  and  establishes  a 
principle  until  this  moment  so  greatly  desired  in 
Italy,  but  never  before  incarnate,  i.  The  Papacy 
has  forfeited  in  fact  and  of  right  the  temporal  gov- 
ernment of  the  Roman  State.  2.  The  Roman  Pon- 
tiff shall  have  all  the  guarantees  necessary  to  se- 
cure his  independence  in  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual 
powers.    3.  The  form  of  government  of  the  Roman 


State  shall  be  a  pure  Democracy,  and  it  shall  take 
the  glorious  name  of  the  Roman  Republic.  4.  The 
Roman  Rei)ublic  shall  have  with  the  rest  of  Italy 
such  relations  as  the  common  Nationality  requires.' 
It  was  two  hours  past  midnight  on  February  8, 
1840,  when  the  members  of  the  Constituent,  hav- 
ing taken  this  fateful  step,  adjourned  from  their 
labors.  ...  [In  the  meantime,  the  Austrian  ad- 
vance had  become  ominous  and  the  Romans  took 
stringent  measures  to  preserve  the  new  republic.  I 
The  Assembly  voted  that  troops  should  depart 
that  very '  night  (March  29),  and  then  it  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  a  Triumvirate,  composed  of  Maz- 
zini, Armellini,  and  Saffi,  with  powers  practically 
unlimited,  although  the  Assembly  itself  remained 
in  session  to  confirm  their  acts.  Of  the  Triumvirs, 
Mazzini  was  the  head,  nay,  we  hardly  exaggerate 
when  we  say  that  he  was  henceforth  the  autocrat 
of  the  Roman  Republic.  After  nearly  twenty  years 
of  plotting  and  propagandism,  he  at  last  found 
himself  master  of  the  Eternal  City,  on  which  his 
dreams  had  centred  since  his  youth.  ...  As  the 
virtual  dictator  of  Rome,  he  had  now  to  step 
down  from  the  high  levels  of  idealism  and  to  show 
his  capacity  for  practical  statesmanship.  ...  At 
Rome,  meanwhile,  the  government  continued  the 
work  of  organizing  a  stable  administration.  On 
April  17  a  committee  presented  the  draft  of  a  new 
Constitution,  which  provided  for  the  election  of 
two  consuls,  twelve  tribunes,  and  an  Assembly,  and 
for  laws  which,  on  paper  at  least,  looked  wise. 
Audinot,  almost  the  only  member  of  the  Consti- 
tutional party  who  still  lifted  his  voice  in  Parha- 
ment,  then  pointed  out  that  it  was  urgent  that  the 
Republic  should  state  its  position  before  Europe, 
declaring  itself  to  be  willing  to  negotiate  with  the 
Catholic  Powers  for  the  return  of  Pius  to  Rome 
and  to  guarantee  him  the  free  exercise  of  his 
spiritual  functions,  while  it  reserved  to  itself  lib- 
erty and  independence  in  temporal  affairs.  Ac- 
cordingly, there  was  drawn  up  an  address,  lacking 
neither  moderation  nor  eloquence  nor  common- 
sense,  in  which  the  Romans  appealed  to  the  con- 
science of  Europe  to  recognize  their  right  to  gov- 
ern themselves.  .  .  .  The  news  that,  a  French  ex- 
pedition had  set  sail  reached  Rome  on  April  24, 
and  created  as  much  perplexity  as  alarm.  The 
majority  of  the  Romans  preferred  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  intentions  of  the  French  were  hon- 
ourable. .  .  .  [The  French  appeared  at  Civita  Vec- 
chia  on  April  26,  and  took  the  city  in  July.]  The 
end  had  come  for  the  Roman  Republic,  and  their 
escape  in  no  wise  affected  her  fate.  The  As- 
sembly showed  to  the  last  a  certain  stately  gravity 
worthy  of  the  Eternal  City ;  they  celebrated  the 
obsequies,  and  voted  aid  to  the  families,  of  the 
dead;  they  accorded  the  right  of  citizenship  to 
every  one  who  had  defended  the  city;  then,  on 
July  3,  having  proclaimed  on  the  Capitol  the  new 
Constitution, — as  a  man  on  his  deathbed  makes 
his  will, — they  remained  calmly  at  their  posts  until 
the  French  army,  which  took  possession  of  Rome 
on  that  morning,  came  and  dispersed  them." — 
W.  R.  Thayer,  Dawn  of  Italian  independence,  v.  2, 
pp.  289-292,  343-358,  382. — See  also  Italy:  1848- 
1849. 

1850-1870.  —  Papal  rule  restored.  —  French 
troops  in  Rome. — Roman  question. — In  1850 
papal  rule  was  restored  in  Rome  [see  Papacy: 
1848-1850],  and  the  French  troops,  which  had 
overborne  the  valiant  defense  of  Mazzini,  Gari- 
baldi, and  the'r  volunteers  in  1849,  garrisoned 
Rome  and  its  vicinity  for  the  pope  until  1866.  In 
1867  Napoleon  III  again  sent  troc^s  to  Rome  to 
prevent  Garibaldi  from  seizing  the  Eternal  City; 
nevertheless  the  unification   of   Italy   was  rapidly 
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progressing,  and  it  was  evident  that  some  settle- 
ment with  regard  to  the  pope's  dominions  would 
have  to  be  decided  upon.  "Italian  politics  became 
absorbed  with  the  Roman  question.  This  ques- 
tion had  been  before  them  since  1859,  when  the 
pope's  subjects  in  the  Romagna  had  rejected  the 
temporal  power.  What  should  be  the  fate  of  the 
States  of  the  Church  ?  .  .  .  The  Pope  and  his  min- 
ister Antonelli  declared  themselves  unable  to  re- 
nounce the  temporal  power  over  any  of  the  States 
of  the  Church;  the  Pope  regarded  himself  as 
bound  by  his  oath  at  accession  to  hand  them  over 
intact  to  his  successor.  He  therefore  excommuni- 
cated his  rebeUious  subjects,  also  the  Sardinian 
King  and  government  for  having  agreed  to  the 
annexation.  He  refused  to  recognise  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy,  'a  creation  of  revolution.'  .  .  .  The  Italian 
government  found  itself  in  a  false  position,  not 
wishing  to  break  with  the  Pope,  the  head  of  the 
Catholics,  not  being  able  to  encourage  the  revo- 
lutionists openly  for  fear  of  Europe,  nor  to  at- 
tack Rome  for  fear  of  France,  and  not  daring 
either  to  fight  the  revolutionists  or  to  abandon 
Rome  for  fear  of  popular  opinion  at  home.  The 
King  was  a  good  CathoUc  and  continued  to  ad- 
dress the  Pope  in  respectful  terms.  Cavour  de- 
clared pubHcly  before  the  Chamber  that  the  ques- 
tion must  be  left  in  suspense  (March  28,  1861): 
'Rome  must  be  the  capital  of  Italy.  Without  Rome 
for  her  capital  Italy  cannot  be  definitely  consti- 
tuted.' But  he  added  that  two  conditions  were 
necessary:  harmony  with  France  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Pope's  spiritual  sovereignty.  His 
motto  was:  'A  free  Church  in  a  free  state,'  that 
is  to  say,  the  clergy  governing  the  faithful  in  spir- 
itual affairs  without  intervention  from  the  state. 
The  Chamber  passed  a  resolution  to  the  same 
effect.  Then  began  a  period  of  waiting  and  sense- 
less intrigue.  .  .  .  The  Italian  government  .  .  .  de- 
cided to  postpone  the  solution;  it  offered  Napoleon 
to  transfer  its  capital  to  Florence  and  to  take  the 
role  of  defender  of  the  Pope;  this  was  Cavour's 
plan.  Napoleon  agreed  to  it  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  conflicts  between  his  French  generals  and 
the  court  of  Rome.  This  had  as  outcome  the 
September  Convention  of  1864.  Italy  promised 
to  stop  her  attacks  on  the  Pope's  territory,  to  de- 
fend it  from  all  outside  attacks,  and  to  let  the 
Pope  enroll  an  army  of  volunteers.  France  prom- 
ised to  withdraw  her  troops  in  two  years.  The 
Italian  government  left  Turin  and  transferred  it- 
self to  Florence.  .  .  .  The  solution  of  the  Roman 
question  was  postponed." — C.  Seignobos,  Political 
history  of  Europe  since  1814,  pp.  ,355-357. — In  1870 
the  reverses  of  the  French  (Franco-Prussian  War) 
necessitated  the  recall  of  the  imperial  troops  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Rome.  Scarcely  had  they 
gone,  when  the  Italians  announced  their  intention 
of  occupying  Rome  as  their  national  capital. 

1859-1861. — First  consequences  of  the  Austro- 
Italian  War. — Absorption  of  the  papal  states 
in  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.  See  Italy:  1859- 
1861. 

1862-1870. —  Garibaldi's  attempt  to  capture 
Rome. — His  defeat  at  Mentana. — Italian  troops 
in  the  city. — King  of  Italy  takes  possession  of 
his  capital.     See  Italy:    1862-1866;   1867-1870. 

1869-1870.— (Ecumenical  council  of  the  Vat- 
ican.    See  Papacy:    1869-1870. 

1870-1871. — End  of  papal  sovereignty. — Occu- 
pation of  the  city. — New  administration.— "Ital- 
ians had  always  looked  to  the  flay  when  Rome 
would  be  the  national  capital.  The  great  Napoleon 
during  his  time  of  exile  at  St,  Helena  had  uttered 
the  prophetic  words:  'Italy  isolated  between  her 
natural    limits    is    destined    to    form    a    great    and 


powerful  nation.  .  .  .  Rome  will  without  doubt 
be  chosen  by  the  Italians  as  their  capital.'  The 
political  and  economic  needs  of  the  present  coin- 
ciding herein  with  the  voice  of  tradition,  always 
so  strong  in  Italian  hearts,  pointed  imperiously  to 
Rome  as  the  only  possible  centre  of  national  life. 
.  .  .  The  King  invited  Pius  IX.  to  assent  to  the 
peaceful  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  royal  troops, 
and,  on  receiving  the  expected  refusal,  moved  for- 
ward 3S,ooo  soldiers.  The  resistance  of  the  11,000 
Papal  troops  proved  to  be  mainly  a  matter  of 
form.  The  wall  near  the  Porta  Pia  soon  crumbled 
before  the  Italian  cannon,  and  after  a  biief  strug- 
gle at  the  breach  the  white  flag  was  hoisted  at  the 
bidding  of  the  Pope  (September  20th  [1870]). 
Thus  fell  the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy.  .  .  . 
Rome  had  long  been  a  prey  to  political  reaction, 
accompanied  by  police  supervision  of  the  most 
exasperating  kind.  The  plebiscite  as  to  the  future 
government  gave  133,681  votes  for  Victor  Em- 
manuel's rule,  and  only  1507  negative  votes.  Now, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  days  of  Napoleon  I. 
and  of  the  short-lived  Republic  for  which  Mazzini 
and  Garibaldi  worked  and  fought  so  nobly  in  1849, 
the  Eternal  City  began  to  experience  the  benefits 
of  progressive  rule.  The  royal  Government  soon 
proved  to  be  very  far  from  perfect.  Favouritism, 
the  multiplication  of  sinecures,  municipal  corrup- 
tion, and  the  prosaic  inroads  of  builders  and  specu- 
lators soon  helped  to  mar  the  work  of  political 
reconstruction,  and  began  to  arouse  a  certain 
amount  of  regret  for  the  more  picturesque  times  of 
the  Papal  rule.  A  sentimental  reaction  of  this 
kind  is  certain  to  occur  in  all  cases  of  political 
change,  especially  in  a  city  where  tradition  and 
emotion  so  long  held  sway." — J.  H.  Rose,  Devel- 
opment of  the  European  nations,  1870-1Q14,  pp. 
104-106. — See  also  Italy:  1867-1870;  Papacy: 
1870. 

1871-1907. —  Created  the  national  capital  of 
Italy. — Attitude  of  the  pope  towards  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  difficulties  it  produced. — Gov- 
ernment of  Rome  in  a  settled  condition  by  1876. 
— Rome  protected  against  floods  from  the  Tiber. 
—Election  of  Leo  XIII.— Catholics  permitted  by 
the  pope  to  vote  (1905)  —Anti-clerical  and  gen- 
eral strikes  (1904-1907). — "From  its  creation  as 
capital  of  Italy  [July  i,  187 1]  Rome  began  to 
take  upon  itself  the  normal  activities  of  an  ordi- 
nary municipality.  But  its  twofold  character  as 
capital  of  Italy  and  centre  of  Catholicism  did  not 
at  first  make  for  peace  or  dignity.  The  pope  had 
protested  against  the  spoliation  of  his  territory 
and  took  up  the  attitude  of  a  prisoner  within  the 
Vatican." — E,  O'Neill,  Rome,  p.  312. — "The  Pope's 
attitude  made  it  impossible  to  settle  by  a  concordat 
the  question  of  the  Roman  convents,  or  to  make 
regular  provision  for  the  bishoprics  which  had 
become  vacant  (89  in  1871).  The  government 
secularized  the  Roman  convents  by  a  law,  and 
their  possessions  were  turned  over  to  the  treasury 
(1873),  It  proposed  a  law  to  make  civil  marriage 
compulsory  (1873),  but  postponed  the  discussion 
in  order  not  to  aggravate  the  situation." — C. 
Seignobos,  Political  history  of  Europe  since  18 14, 
p.  362. — "Looking  to  various  nations  for  the  de- 
liverer who  never  came,  he  [the  pope!  at  first 
suspended  his  ecclesiastical  activities.  It  was  not 
until  December  1873  that  he  resumed  the  creation 
of  cardinals  and  the  nomination  of  bishops.  In 
1874  the  non  exprdil  policy  was  imitated.  Catho- 
lics were  forbidden  to  take  part  in  the  elections  in 
the  hope  that  by  allowing  the  less  orderly  portion 
of  society  to  gain  control  the  government  would 
be  forced  to  come  to  some  agreement  with  the 
papacy.  .  .  .  Although    the    first    parliament    was 
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opened  by  the  kinp  with  Rreat  enthusiasm  the 
government  were  not  at  all  sure  of  their  position 
for  many  years.  Accordingly  a  scheme  of  defences 
for  Rome  was  drawn  up,  and  was  pressed  forward. 
.  .  .  The  government  had  so  far  settled  down  in 
1876  that  it  assisted  the  municipality  of  Rome 
In  a  project  designed  to  prevent  the  floodings  of 
the  Tiber,  which  periodically  caused  damage  in 
the  city  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  course  of 
the  river  was  to  be  replanned  and  stone  em- 
bankments resting  upon  caissons  were  to  be  built. 
Some  little  damage  was  caused  by  the  flooding  in 
the  year  1900,  but  the  embankments  and  the 
course  of  the  river  then  planned  are  substantially 
the  same  to-day.  .  .  .  For  the  selection  of  a  new 
pope  the  cardinals  determined  to  leave  Rome,  but 
Crispi  [the  Crispi  government  lasted  from  1887  to 
i8g6j  who  did  not  wish  to  lose  such  an  institu- 
tion as  the  papacy,  and  further  wished  to  show 
the  world  the  actual  freedom  the  papacy  enjoyed, 
assured  the  cardinals  that  if  they  wished  to  hold 
the  conclave  in  Rome  they  should  have  every  pro- 
tection to  do  so  in  perfect  freedom.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  preferred  to  leave  the  kingdom  he 
would  guarantee  them  adequate  protection  to  the 
frontier,  but  he  warned  them  that  if  they  did  leave 
the  Vatican  it  would  be  occupied  and  would  be 
lost  to  the  pope.  The  cardinals  accordingly  decided 
to  remain  in  the  city,  and  after  a  short  conclave 
Leo  XIII  was  elected  [1878].  .  .  .  Leo  upheld  the 
non  expedit  poHcy,  and  certainly  within  the  next 
twenty-five  years  there  was  sufficient  disorder  in 
Rome  and  throughout  Italy  to  show  that  Catholic 
abstention  from  voting  was  not  good  for  the  na- 
tion. At  length,  after  the  general  strike  of  1904, 
Catholics  clamoured  for  some  means  to  put  an  end 
to  a  condition  of  things  which  they  found  intoler- 
able. They  were  then  allowed  to  vote,  and  the 
encyclical  of  nth  June,  1905,  practically  abolished 
the  non  expedit  policy.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  Itahan 
legislation  presses  with  unnecessary  harshness 
upon  Catholics.  The  Civil  Marriage  Eaw,  for  in- 
stance, which  does  not  recognize  the  religious  cere- 
mony at  all,  has  resulted  in  a  vast  increase  of 
technical  illegitimacy  and  irregular  unions.  .  .  . 
Still  further  reason  for  complaint  was  given  by  the 
half-hearted  way  in  which  the  government  checked 
the  anti-clerical  riots.  .  .  .  Further  anti-clerical 
riots  broke  out  in  Rome  in  1907,  but  the  violence 
of  the  hooligan  elements  was  such  that  the  people 
themselves  were  driven  to  reprisals.  ...  It  was  in 
this  year  that  Humbert  I  met  his  death.  An  un- 
successful attempt  to  assassinate  him  had  been 
made  in  1897,  and  this,  with  the  revolutionary 
demonstration  in  Rome  at  the  Cavalotti  funeral 
celebrations  in  March  1898,  and  the  assassination 
of  the  Empress  of  Austria  by  an  Italian  anarchist, 
had  led  to  the  convocation  of  a  conference  in 
Rome  to  discuss  a  means  for  the  repression  of 
anarchist  propaganda.  .  .  .  The  general  strike  in 
Rome  in  1904  was  accompanied  by  much  violence. 
These  were  but  evidences  of  the  rise  of  the  sub- 
versive classes." — E.  O'Neill,  Rome,  pp.  312-317. 

1881. — Vatican  archives  opened  to  the  public. 
See  Vatican:    1881. 

1893. — Sanitary  corps  of  Apostolic  palaces  re- 
organized.    See  Vatican:    1893. 

1905. — Convention  of  agriculturists.  See  Ag- 
riculture, International  Institute  of:   1905. 

1910. — Demonstration  against  clergy.  See 
Papacy:    1910. 

1911-1918. — Modern  aspect  of  Rome. — Jubilee 
of  1911. — International  congress  of  art  (1912). — 
"Rome  today  [1918]  is  a  flourishing  municipality. 
.  .  .  [It]  has  vaguely  large  powers  and  the  price 
of  most  of  the  staples  of  life  depends  to  a  great 


extent  on  municipal  finance.  Hence  there  are 
centres  which  surpass  Rome  in  almost  every  way. 
The  Roman  municipality  has  its  own  electric 
tramways  and  electric  lighting  supply,  and  there 
are  various  systems  which  lead  to  places  of  in- 
terest outside  the  city.  The  transformation  of  the 
city  proceeds  apace.  A  rage  for  building  set  in 
after  1870.  Huge  buildings  are  being  raised  at 
vast  expense.  Of  such  is  the  palace  of  Justice; 
and  there  is  the  massive  and  costly  monument  to 
Victor  Emmanuel  on  the  Capitoline  Hill.  Streets 
are  being  built  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Among 
the  more  recent  of  popular  resorts  is  the  Zoological 
Garden,  and  there  is  now  a  stadium  for  contests 
and  a  racecourse.  During  the  excavations  for  the 
new  Passeggiata  Archaeologica  the  hbraries  of  the 
Baths  of  Caracalla  were  unearthed.  In  191 1  an  in- 
ternational exhibition  was  held  in  Rome  to  com- 
memorate the  jubilee  of  the  foundation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  The  archaeological  section  was 
situated  in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  the  fine  arts  at 
the  Valle  Giulia,  the  historical  at  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  and  the  ethnographical  at  the  Piazza 
d'Armi.  The  British  art  e.xhibit  was  housed  in  a 
pavilion  designed  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Lutyens,  the  fa<;ade 
of  St.  Paul's  being  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The 
pavilion  is  being  reconstructed  on  land  given  by 
the  municipality  as  a  permanent  home  for  the 
British  School  at  Rome.  The  tenth  international 
congress  of  the  history  of  art  was  held  in  Rome 
towards  the  end  of  1912.  Beyond  Porta  S.  Paola  a 
harbour  is  under  construction  and  the  idea  of 
cutting  a  canal  to  the  sea  is  mooted.  If  this  were 
to  be  carried  out  some  new  scheme  of  defence 
would  probably  accompany  it,  though  on  the  land 
side  Rome  is  already  sufficiently  defended  by  its 
circle  of  forts.  In  some  quarters  Rome  has  been 
improved  out  of  all  recognition,  and  her  monuments 
tend  to  become  accidental  rather  than  essential 
features  of  the  'terza  Roma'  which  is  being  built 
up.  But  still  in  every  corner  reminders  of  the 
past  strike  the  eye  of  the  traveller  romantically. 
In  the  Forum,  in  spite  of  its  neat  excavations,  the 
monuments  He  thick  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  life  of 
twenty-five  centuries.  The  juxtaposition  of  pagan 
and  Christian  monuments,  and  indeed  the  super- 
imposition  of  one  on  the  other,  can  cause  a  thrill 
which  the  historic  imagination  can  hardly  ex- 
perience on  any  other  site.  If  the  Rome  of  to-day, 
with  its  tramcars  and  improvements,  seems  to  have 
passed  into  an  unromantic  phase,  or  rather  to  share 
equally  with  other  cities  the  peculiar  romance  of 
our  own  time,  it  is  still  unique  for  what  it  can 
show,  not  only  of  monuments  but  of  survivals  of 
the  past.  The  relative  positions  of  pope  and  king, 
with  the  division  they  cause  in  Roman  society,  still 
ranged  in  the  ranks  of  'Whites'  and  'Blacks,'  has  a 
piquancy  unrivalled  in  modern  politics.  Rome  is 
still  the  city  of  the  popes,  who  have  carried  on 
for  so  long  the  tradition  of  the  emperors,  as  well 
as  the  capital  of  a  modern  state  bent  on  progress. 
Whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  change  that  prog- 
ress may  entail  the  name  of  Rome  will  always  con- 
jure up  unrivalled  images  as  succeeding  ages  hail 
her  'Immortal.'" — E.  O'Neill,  Rome,  pp.  318-320.' 
— See  also  Vatican:   Present-day,  etc. 

1914. — Riots  of  university  students.  See  Italy: 
1914:   Position  of  Italy. 

1918. — Congress  of  oppressed  Austrian  nation- 
alities.    See  Austria-Hungary:   1917-1918. 

1919. — New  Catholic  party  formed.  See  Italy: 
1919:    Internal  affairs;   Papacy:    1919. 

1920. — Establishment  of  School  for  Workers 
and  Cooperators.  See  Education:  Modern  de- 
velopments: 20th  century:  Worker's  education: 
Italy. 
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1922. — Disturbances  by  Fascisti. — Communis- 
tic struggle.    See  Italy:  1921-1922  (August-May). 
1922.  —  Demonstration     for     Mussolini.      See 
Italy:    1922    (October-December). 

Also  in:  A.  H.  J.  Greenidge,  History  of  Rome. 
— H.  S.  Jones,  Companion  to  Roman  history. — B. 
King,  History  of  Italian  unity. — L.  Farini,  Roman 
state,  1815-1850. — G.  M.  Trevelyan,  Garibaldi  and 
the  defence  of  the  Roman  republic. — E.  M.  Jamison 
and  others,  Italy,  medieval  and  modern. — J.  A.  R. 
Marriott,  Makers  of  modern  Italy.- — H.  Zimmer, 
Italy  and  the  Italians. — W.  J.  Stillman,  Francesco 
Crispi. — W.  D.  Howells,  Roman  holidays. — A.  J.  C. 
Hare,  Walks  in  Rome. 

ROME,  Pact  of  (1918).  See  Adriatic  ques- 
tion: Torre-Trumbitch  Agreement. 

ROME-SCOT,  small  annual  tribute  to  the 
Holy  See.  See  Papacy:  Supremacy  of  the  Roman 
see:  Grounds  of  the  claim. 

ROMERS-WAALE,  Naval  battle  of  (iS74)- 
See  Netherlands:    15 73- 15 74. 

ROM-FEOH.    See  Peter's  Pence. 
ROMNEY  (New  Romney),  town  in  Kent,  Eng- 
land, seventy-five  miles  southeast   of  London,  one 
of  the  Cinque  Ports.    See  Cinque  Ports. 

ROMULUS,  legendary  founder  and  first  king 
of  Rome,  c.  753-716  B.C.  See  Rome:  Ancient 
kingdom:   B.C.  753-510;  Lupercal. 

ROMULUS  AUGUSTULUS,  Roman  emperor 
(Western),  475-476.  See  Rome:  Empire:  455-476; 
Europe:  Roman  civilization:   Fall  of  Rome. 

RONALDS,  Sir  Francis,  English  inventor.  See 
Electrical  discovery:  Telegraphy  and  telephony: 
Telegraph:    1753-1874. 

RONCAGLIA,  village  east  of  Piacenza,  Italy. 
It  is  noted  for  the  diets  and  reviews  held  here  by 
the  Holy  Roman  emperors  on  their  expeditions  to 
Rome.     See  Italy:   961-1039. 

RONCESVALLES,  Battle  of.  See  Spain:  778. 
RONINS. — Under  the  feudal  system  of  Japan 
which  prevailed  previous  to  the  restoration  o;  the 
emperor  in  1868,  a  ronin  was  a  samurai  who  had 
been  banished  from  the  service  of  his  feudal  lord  or 
had  himself  renounced  his  feudal  ser^■ice.  Such 
"lordless  men,"  being  without  employmt  nt  or  means 
of  subsistence,  were  often  forced  to  ive  by  ban- 
ditry. The  effect  of  the  restoration  was  to  make 
ronin  of  those  samurai  who  refused  lo  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  change. 

RONSARD,  Pierre  de  (152^-1585),  French 
poet.    See  French  literature:    ; 549-1580. 

RONSSOY,  town  in  France  about  ten  miles 
northeast  of  Peronne.  It  wa5  captured  by  the 
Germans  in  1918.  See  World  War:  1918:  II. 
Western  front:  c,  5;  d,  1. 

RONTGEN,  Julius  (1855-  ),  Dutch  pianist. 
See  Music:  Folk  music  and  nationalism:  The 
Netherlands:    Holland. 

RONTGEN,  Wilhelm  Konrad  (1845-1923), 
German  physicist.  Disrovered  the  Rontgen,  or 
X-Rays,  1895.  See  Chfatistry:  Radio-activity: 
Rontgen  or  X-Rays;  Science:  Modern:  20th  cen- 
tury: Physics;  Some  recent  advances  in  science; 
Nobel  prizes:   Physic?:   1901 

RONTGEN  RAYS.  See  Chemistry:  Radio- 
activity: Rontgen  or  X-Rays;  Science:  Modern: 
20th  century:  Ph, sics;  Some  recent  advances  in 
science. 

ROOD,  Holy  (or  Black  Rood),  of  Scotland. 
See  Holy   RooI'  OFScdriANn 

ROOF  OF  THE  WOR  wD,  the  Pamir  high 
plateau,  on  tht-  northwestern  border  of  India,  which 
is  a  continuation  of  the  Bolor  range,  is  called  by 
the  natives  "Baniidurnya,"  or  the  Roof  of  the 
World.  Since  i^;()0  it  lias  been  the  centre  of  im- 
portant geograp'iical  research. — See  also  Pamir. 


ROOKE,  Sir  George  (1650-1709),  English  ad- 
miral. Commanded  with  Sir  Clowdisley  Shovell  at 
the  capture  of  Gibraltar,  1704.  See  Spain:  1703- 
1704. 

ROON,  Albrecht  Theodor  Emil,  Count  von 
(1803-1879),  Prussian  field  marshal.  Minister  of 
war,  1859-1873;  minister  of  marine,  1861-1871; 
famous  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Prussian  army 
resulting  in  the  rapid  mobilization  of  1866  and 
1870;  became  premier,  1873,  but  resigned  the  same 
year.    See  Military  organization:  28. 

ROOSEBECK,  or  Rosebecque,  Battle  of.  See 
Flanders:    1382. 

ROOSEVELT,  Franklin  Delano  (1882-  ), 
American  lawyer  and  cabinet  officer.  Assistant 
secretary  of  the  navy,  1913-1920;  Democratic  nomi- 
nee for  vice  president  of  the  United  States,  1920. 
See   U.S.A.:    1920    (May-November). 

ROOSEVELT,  Theodore  (1858-1919),  twenty- 
si.xth  president  of  the  United  States.  Assistant 
secretary  of  the  navy,  1897-1898;  served  with  the 
Rough  Riders  during  the  Spanish-American  War; 
elected  governor  of  New  York,  1898;  elected  vice 
president,  1900;  president  of  the  United  States, 
1901-1909;  unsuccessful  candidate  of  the  Progres- 
sive party  for  the  presidency,  1912. — See  also 
Americanization:  Hyphenism;  Problems  of  lan- 
guage, etc.;  Arizona:  1908-1911;  Civil  service  re- 
form: United  States:  1889;  1 901 -1909;  1909; 
U.S.A.:  1895:  Status  of  civil  service  reform; 
Conservation  of  natural  resources:  United 
States:  1901-1906;  Corrupt  and  illegal  prac- 
tices AT  elections:  United  States:  Laws;  Monroe 
Doctrine:  1905;  New  York:  1899  (May);  Nobel 
prizes:  Peace:  1906;  Panama:  1906;  Panama  ca- 
nal: 1889-1903;  1904-1905;  1905-1907;  1907-1914; 
Race  problems:  1904-1909;  Recall:  Recall  of  ju- 
dicial decisions;  Santo  Domingo:  1904-1907; 
Trusts:  United  States:   1901-1903;  U.S.  .A.:    1807. 

1898. — Organization  of  Rough  Riders. — Span- 
ish-American War.  See  Rough  Riders  ;  New 
Mexico:  1898;  U.S.A.:  1898  (April-Mav)  ;  (June- 
July). 

1900. — Elected  vice  president.  See  U.S.A.: 
1900    (May-November). 

1901-1905. — Succeeds  McKinley  to  presidency. 
— Administration.  See  U.S.A.:  1901  (Septem- 
ber) ;  1902  (May-November)  ;  (October)  ;  1902- 
1903. 

1904-1909.  —  Elected  president.  —  Administra- 
tion. See  U.S.A.:  1904  (May-November);  (No- 
vember); 1905-1906;  1907-1909;  1908-1909  (.Au- 
gust-February) ;  1909  (March) :  End  of  President 
Roosevelt's  term;  Porto  Rico:   1906. 

1905. — Negotiation  of  Treaty  of  Portsmouth. 
See  Arbitration,  International:  Modern:  1905; 
Japan:   1905;  U.S.A.:   1905  (June-October). 

1910.  —  Return  from  Africa.  —  Contest  with 
Vice  President  Sherman  for  temporary  chair- 
manship of  New  York  Republican  convention. — 
Political  activities.  See  U.S.A.:  loio  (March- 
June)  ;  (.August-September)  ;  (August-Novem- 
ber). 

1912. — Contest  with  La  Follette. — Progressive 
candidate  for  presidency.  —  Wounded  during 
campaign.  Sec  U.S.A.:  1011-1012  (January- 
June);  1912:  Formation  of  Progressive  party; 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  election;  Election  of 
1912. 

1912-1916. — Political  activities. — Attitude  on 
treaty  with  Colombia. — Progressive  nominee 
for  presidency. — Resignation.  See  U.S.  .A.:  IQ12- 
1916;    IQ14-1021;    iQi()   (February-November). 

1916-1917. — Preparedness  campaign. — Offer  to 
raise  volunteer  army  rejected.  See  U.S.A.: 
1916-1917;   1917   (February-May). 
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1919.  —  Death.  —  Lodge's     memorial    address. 

See   U.S.  .v.:    loio    (January). 

ROOSEVELT,  vi-ssel  in  the  polar  expedition 
of  Commodore  Peary,  1Q08-1Q09.  See  Arctic  ex- 
plok.mion:    1886-iQoq. 

ROOSEVELT  DAM,  Salt  river,  Arizona.  Sec 
Arizona:  iqii  (March  8);  Conservation  of  nat- 
ural resources:  United  States:  1890-1Q20;  1902- 
1919. 

ROOT,  Elihu  (1845-  ),  .'\merican  statesman. 
Secretary  of  war,  1899-1904;  secretary  of  state, 
1905-1909;  United  States  senator,  1909-191S;  com- 
missioner plenipotentiary  for  the  United  States  at 
the  Washington  Conference  on  Limitation  of  Ar- 
maments, 1 92 1 -192 2. — See  also  Belgian  Congo: 
1909;  Military  organization:  19:  United  States; 
Monroe  Doctrine:  Latin- American  doctrines; 
Nobel  prizes:  Peace:  1913-1914;  Race  problems: 
1004-1909;  Trusts:   United  States:   1901-1906. 

1899-1904.  —  Secretary  of  war.  —  Report  on 
Cuba. — Propositions  relative  to  American  fish- 
eries in  Newfoundland  waters. — Work  on  gov- 
ernment of  the  Philippines.  See  U.S.A.:  1901- 
1Q05;  Cuba:  1901-1902;  Newfoundland:  1905- 
1909;  Philippine  islands:  1900:  Progress  toward 
civil  government. 

1903. — Member  of  Alaska  Boundary  Tribunal. 
See  Alaska  boundary  question:    1867-1903. 

1905-1909. — Secretary  of  state. — Diplomatic 
services. — Negotiation  of  Canadian  boundary 
treaty  with  England.  See  U.  S..^.:  1905-1909; 
Arbitration,  International:  Modern:  1907:  Sec- 
ond peace  conference  at  The  Hague;  1908-1909; 
Canada:  1908  (April). 

1906-1908. — Address  at  third  Pan-American 
conference. — Interest  in  Pan-American  Union. — 
Advocacy  of  appropriation  for  building  for  In- 
ternational Bureau  of  American  Republics.  See 
American  Republics,  International  Umon  of: 
1906;   1 906- 1 908;  Central  America:   1907. 

1908. — Root-Takahira  Agreement.  See  U.S.A.: 
1907-1917;   Japan:   1905-1914. 

1915. — President  of  New  York  state  consti- 
tutional  convention.     See   New   York:    1915. 

1917. — Ambassador  extraordinary  at  head  of 
special  diplomatic  mission  to  Russia.  See 
U.S.A.:  1917  (June):  American  mission  to  Rus- 
sia; World  War:  1917:  III.  Russia  and  the  east- 
ern front:  m;  m,  1. 

ROOT  AND  BRANCH  BILL.  See  England: 
1641    (March-May). 

ROOT  MISSION  TO  RUSSIA.— The  new 
government  of  Russia  was  recognized  by  the 
United  States  of  America,  March  27,  1917,  and 
early  in  June  an  American  mission  of  which  Elihu 
Root  was  the  chairman  proceeded  to  Petrograd.  A 
message  from  President  Wilson  was  delivered  to 
the  Russian  provisional  government,  and  on  June 
16  the  American  mission  was  formally  presented  to 
the  Russian  council  of  ministers. — See  also  U.S.A.: 
1917  (June):  American  mission  to  Russia;  World 
War:  1917:  HI.  Russia  and  the  eastern  front: 
m;  m,  1. 

ROOT-TAKAHIRA  AGREEMENT  (1908). 
See  U.S.A.:   1907-1917;  Japan:   1905-1914. 

ROPE.  See  Inventions:  Ancient  and  medieval: 
Early  industrial  processes;  19th  century:  Indus- 
try. 

ROPE,  Wire.  See  Inventions:  19th  century: 
Industry. 

RORKE'S  DRIFT,  Defense  of  (1879).  See 
South  Africa,  Union  of:    1877-1879. 

ROSAS,  Juan  Manuel  (1793-1877),  dictator  of 
Buenos  Aires,  1835-1852.  See  Argentina:  1819- 
1874;   Uruguay:    1821-1905. 
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ROSAS,  or  Roses,  seaport  in  Spain  on  the  Gulf 
of  Rosas,  about  eighty-two  miles  northeast  of 
Barcelona. 

1645-1652. — Siege  and  capture  by  the  French. 
— Recovery  by  the  Spaniards.  See  Spain:  1644- 
1646;    1648-1652. 

1808. — Siege  and  capture  by  the  French.  See 
Spain:    1808-1809   (December-March). 

ROSBACH,  or  Rossbach,  Battle  of.  See  Ger- 
many;   1757    (July-December). 

ROSCHER,  Wilhelm  (1S17-1894),  German  po- 
litical economist.  Founder  of  the  historical  school 
of  economics.  See  Economics:  19th  century:  Ger- 
man historical  school. 

ROSE,  Uriah  M.  (1834-1913),  American  jurist. 
United  States  commissioner  plenipotentiary  at  sec- 
ond Hague  conference.  See  Hague  conferences: 
1907. 

ROSEBECQUE,  or  Roosebeck,  Battle  of. 
See  Flanders:    1382. 

ROSEBERY,  Archibald  Philip  Primrose,  5th 
Earl  of  (1847-  ),  British  statesman.  Under- 
secretary of  state  for  home  affairs,  1881-1883; 
first  commissioner  of  works,  1884-18S5;  foreign 
secretary,  1886;  1892-1894;  prime  minister,  1894- 
1895.  See  England:  1894-1895  (March-Septem- 
ber) ;  1898  (May)  ;  British  empire:  Colonial 
federation:  Imperial  federation  proposals:  19th  cen- 
tury; War,  Preparation  for:  1909-1913:  Antici- 
pation of  World  War. 

ROSECRANS,  William  Starke  (1819-1898), 
American  general.  Served  in  the  Union  army 
during  the  Civil  War;  commanded  Department  of 
Ohio,  1861;  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  1862;  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,  1862-1863;  Department  of  Mis- 
souri, 1864;  United  States  minister  to  Mexico,  1868- 
i86q;  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
1881-1885.— See  also  U.S.A.:  1861  (July-Novem- 
ber) ;  (August-December:  West  Virginia)  ;  1862 
(June-October:  Tennessee-Kentucky)  ;  (September- 
October:  Mississippi)  ;  1862-1863  (December-Janu- 
ary: Tennessee);  1863  (June-July:  Tennessee); 
(August-September:  Tennessee):  .Rosecrans'  ad- 
vance; 1863  (October-November:  Tennessee);  1864 
(March-October:   Arkansas-Missouri) . 

ROSEN,  Roman  Romanovitch,  Baron  (1847- 
1921),  Russian  diplomat.  Appointed  ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  1905 ;  Russian  plenipotentiary 
at  the  negotiation  of  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth, 
1905.    See  Japan:  1905;  Portsmouth,  Treaty  of. 

ROSES,  Wars  of  the  (1455-1485).  See  Eng- 
land:   1455-1471;   1485. 

ROSETTA,  town  in  Egypt,  on  the  west  or 
Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  is  six  miles  from 
the  sea  and  thirty-five  miles  northeast  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  had  a  population  of  about  16,000  in 
1918.  The  town  was  founded  in  870.  Its  chief 
fame  is  due  to  the  discovery  of  the  Rosetta  Stone. 

ROSETTA  STONE,  fragment  of  a  black  basalt 
stele,  which  furnished  the  key  to  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphic writing.  It  was  discovered  in  1799  near 
Fort  St.  Julien,  four  miles  north  of  Rosetta,  by 
M.  Boussard,  an  officer  in  Napoleon's  army.  It  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  British  Museum.  The 
stone,  which  measures  three  feet  nine  inches  in 
height,  two  feet  four  and  one-half  inches  in  width 
and  eleven  inches  in  thickness,  was  erected  in  196 
B.  C,  and  contains  a  copy  of  a  decree  made  by 
the  priests  of  Egypt,  assembled  at  Memphis,  in 
honour  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  This  decree  is 
engraved  on  the  stone  in  three  languages,  or  rather 
in  three  different  writings.  The  first  is  the  hiero- 
glyphic, the  grand  old  writing  of  the  monuments; 
the  second  is  the  demotic  character  as  used  by  the 
people;  and  the  third  is  the  Greek.     But  the  text 
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in  Greek  character  is  the  translation  of  the  two 
former.  Up  to  this  time,  hieroglyphs  had  remained 
an  impenetrable  mystery  even  for  science.  But  a 
comer  of  the  veil  was  about  to  be  lifted:  in  pro- 
ceeding from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  the  sense 
at  all  events  was  at  length  to  be  arrived  at  of 
that  mysterious  writing  which  had  so  long  defined 
all  the  efforts  of  science.  Many  erudite  scholars 
tried  to  solve  the  mystery,  and  Young,  among 
others,  very  nearly  brought  his  researches  to  a 
satisfactory  issue.  But  it  was  ChampoUion's  happy 
lot  to  succeed  in  entirely  tearing  away  the  veil. 
Such  is  the  Rosetta  Stone,  which  thus  became  the 
instrument  of  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  which 
do  honour  to  the  nineteenth  century." — A.  Mari- 
ette-Bey,  Monuments  of  tipper  Egypt  (Itineraire) 
p.  29. — See  also  Alphabet:  Deciphering  the  hiero- 
glyphs; Hieroglyphics:  Egvptian;  Philology:  12. 
ROSICRUSIANS,  or  Illuminati.— "About  the 
year  1610,  there  appeared  anonymously  a  little 
book,  which  excited  great  sensation  throughout 
Germany.  It  was  entitled,  The  Discovery  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  Honourable  Order  of  the  Rosy 
Cross,  and  dedicated  to  all  the  scholars  and  mag- 
nates of  Europe.  It  commenced  with  an  imagin- 
ary dialogue  between  the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece, 
and  other  worthies  of  antiquity,  on  the  best  method 
of  accomphshing  a  general  reform  in  those  evil 
times.  The  suggestion  of  Seneca  is  adopted,  as 
most  feasible,  namely  a  secret  confederacy  of  wise 
philanthropists,  who  shall  labour  everywhere  in 
unison  for  this  desirable  end.  The  book  then  an- 
nounces the  actual  existence  of  such  an  associa- 
tion. One  Christian  Rosen  Kreuz,  whose  travels  in 
the  East  had  enriched  him  with  the  highest  treas- 
ures of  occult  lore,  is  said  to  have  communicated  his 
wisdom,  under  a  vow  of  secresy,  to  eight  disciples, 
for  whom  he  erected  a  mysterious  dwelling-place 
•  called  The  Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  stated 
further,  that  this  long-hidden  edifice  had  been  at 
last  discovered,  and  within  it  the  body  of  Rosen 
Kreuz,  untouched  by  corruption,  though,  since  his 
death,  120  years  had  passed  away.  The  surviving 
disciples  of  the  institute  call  on  the  learned  and 
devout,  who  desire  to  co-operate  in  their  projects 
of  reform,  to  advertise  their  names.  They  them- 
selves indicate  neither  name  nor  place  of  rendez- 
vous. They  describe  themselves  as  true  Protestants. 
They  expressly  assert  that  they  contemplate  no  po- 
litical movement  in  hostility  to  the  reigning  powers. 
Their  sole  aim  is  the  diminution  of  the  fearful 
sum  of  human  suffering,  the  spread  of  educa- 
tion, the  advancement  of  learning,  science,  universal 
enlightenment,  and  love.  Traditions  and  manu- 
scripts in  their  possession  have  given  them  the 
power  of  gold-making,  with  other  potent  secrets; 
but  by  their  wealth  they  set  little  store.  They  have 
arcana,  in  comparison  with  which  the  secret  of  the 
alchemist  is  a  trifle.  But  all  is  subordinate,  with 
them,  to  their  one  high  purpose  of  benefiting 
their  fellows  both  in  body  and  soul.  ...  I  could 
give  you  conclusive  reasons  .  .  .  for  the  belief  that 
this  far-famed  book  was  written  by  a  young  Lu- 
theran divine  named  Valentine  Andrea.  He  was  one 
of  the  very  few  who  understood  the  age,  and  had 
the  heart  to  try  and  mend  it.  .  .  .  This  Andrea 
writes  the  Discovery  of  the  Rosicrucian  Brother- 
hood, a  jeu-d'esprit  with  a  serious  purpose,  just 
as  an  experiment  to  see  whether  something  cannot 
be  done  by  combined  effort  to  remedy  the  defect 
and  abuses^sofial,  educational,  and  religious,  so 
lamented  by  all  good  men.  He  thought  there 
were  many  Andreas  scattered  throughout  Europe 
— how  powerful  would  be  their  united  systematic 
action!  ...  On  all  sides  they  heard  of  search 
instituted    to    discover    the    Temple    of    the   Holy 


Ghost.  Printed  letters  appeared  continually,  ad- 
dressed to  the  imaginary  brotherhood,  giving 
generally  the  initials  of  the  candidate,  where  the 
invisibles  might  hear  of  him,  stating  his  motives 
and  qualifications  for  entrance  into  their  number, 
and  sometimes  furnishing  samples  of  his  cab- 
balistic acquirements.  .  .  .  Andrea  saw  with  con- 
cern that  shrewd  heads  of  the  wrong  sort  began 
to  scent  his  artifice,  while  quacks  reaped  a  rogue's 
harvest  from  it.  ...  A  swarm  of  impostors  pre- 
tended to  belong  to  the  Fraternity,  and  found  a 
readier  sale  than  ever  for  their  nostrums.  Andrea 
dared  not  reveal  himself.  All  he  could  do  was 
to  write  book  after  book  to  expose  the  folly  of 
those  whom  his  handiwork  had  so  befooled,  and 
still  to  labour  on,  by  pen  and  speech,  in  earnest 
aid  of  that  reform  which  his  unhappy  stratagem 
had  less  helped  than  hindered.  .  .  .  Confederacies 
of  pretenders  appear  to  have  been  organized  in 
various  places;  but  Descartes  says  he  sought  in 
vain  for  a  Rosicrucian  lodge  in  Germany.  The 
name  Rosicrucian  became  by  degrees  a  generic 
term,  embracing  every  species  of  occult  preten- 
sion,—arcana,  elixirs,  the  philosopher's  stone,  theur- 
gic  ritual,  symbols,  initiations.  In  general  usage 
the  term  is  associated  more  especially  with  that 
branch  of  the  secret  art  which  has  to  do  with  the 
creatures  of  the  elements.  .  .  .  And  from  this 
deposit  of  current  mystical  tradition  sprang,  in 
great  measure,  the  Freemasonry  and  Rosicrucianism 
of  the  i8th  century, — that  golden  age  of  secret 
societies.  Then  flourished  associations  of  every 
imaginable  kind,  suited  to  every  taste.  .  .  .  Some 
lodges  belonged  to  Protestant  societies,  others  were 
the  implements  of  the  Jesuits.  Some  were  aristo- 
cratic, like  the  Strict  Observance;  others  demo- 
cratic, seeking  in  vain  to  escape  in  Argus-eyed 
police.  Some— hke  the  Illuminati  under  Weisha'upt 
Knigge,  and  Von  Zwackh,  numbering  (among 
many  knaves)  not  a  few  names  of  rank,  probity, 
and  learning — were  the  professed  enemies  of  mys- 
ticism and  superstition.  Others  existed  only  for 
the  profitable  juggle  of  incantations  and  fortune- 
telling.  .  .  .  The  best  perished  at  the  hands  of 
the  Jesuits,  the  worst  at  the  hands  of  the  police." 
— R.  A.  Vaughan,  Hours  with  the  mystics,  v.  2,  hk 
8,  ch.  9. 

Modern  order.  See  Masonic  societies:  Ma- 
sonic bodies. 

Also  in:  F.  A.  Christie,  Review  of  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Bavarian  Illuminati  by  V.  Stauffer 
(American  Historical  Review,  October,  1919,  'pp. 
120-121). — F.  C.  Schlosser,  History  of  the  i8th 
century,  v.  4,  pp.  48,5-504.— T.  Frost,  Secret  so- 
cieties of  the  Europe^m  revolution,  v.  i,  ch.  i. — 
A.  P.  Marras,  Secret  fraternities  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  ch.  8. 

ROSIER,    Jean    Frangois    Pilatre    de.      See 

ROZIER. 

ROSILLO,  Battle  of  (1812).  See  Texas:  1799- 
1821. 

ROSKILDE,  city  on  the  island  of  Zealand;  and 
capital  of  the  Danish  Kingdom  until  1443.  In  looi, 
it  had  a  population  of  8,,568.  The  cathedral,  dating 
from  the  thirteenth  century,  is  the  mausoleum  of 
the  Danish  kings.  A  treaty  between  Sweden  and 
Denmark  was  signed  here  in  1658.  See  Sweden: 
1644-1697. 

ROSMEAD,  Hercules  George  Robert  Robin- 
son, 1st  Baron  (1824-1807),  British  colonial  ad- 
ministrator. Governor  of  Montserrat,  1854;  of  St. 
Christopher,  1855-1859;  of  Hong  Kong,  1859; 
of  Ceylon,  1865;  of  New  South  Wales,  1872-1879; 
annexed  Fiji  islands,  1874;  governor  of  New  Zea- 
land, 1879;  high  commissioner  for  South  Africa, 
1880-1889;   governor  of   Cape  Colony,   1895-1897. 
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See    South    Africa,    Union    of:     1896    (January- 
April). 
ROSS,  Betsy  (Mrs.  Elizabeth  Griscom  Ross) 

(1752-1830),  traditionally  said  to  be  the  maker  of 
the  first  American  llaj;.    Sec  Flags:   United  States. 

ROSS,  George  (1730-1770),  American  patriot. 
One  of  the  sijjners  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. See  U.S.A.:  1776  (July):  Text  of 
Declaration    of    Independence. 

ROSS,  Sir  James  Clark  (1800-1802),  British 
navigator  and  explorer.  See  Antarctic  explora- 
tion: 1839-1845;  1901-1909;  Map  of  Antarctic 
regions;  Arctic  exploration:  Chronological  sum- 
mary:   1848-1849. 

ROSS,  Sir  John  (1777-1856),  British  admiral 
and  Arctic  explorer.  See  Arctic  exploration: 
1819-1848. 

ROSS,  Sir  Ronald  (1857-  ),  British  physi- 
cian. See  Medical  science:  Modern:  i9th-2oth 
centuries:  Insect  transmission  of  disease;  Science: 
Modern:  20th  century:  Medicine;  Nobel  prizes: 
1902. 

ROSS  ISLAND,  in  the  .\ntarctic  region,  named 
for  Sir  James  Clark  Ross.  See  Antarctic  ex- 
ploration:   1839-1845. 

ROSSA,  O'Donovan  (1831-1915).  I"sh  patriot 
and  Fenian  leader.     See   Ireland:    1858-1867. 

ROSSBACH,  or  Rosbach,  Battle  of.  See  Ger- 
many:   1757    (Julv-December) . 

ROSSBRUNN,  Battle  of.    See  Germany:  1866. 

ROSSELLI,  Amalia,  Italian  dramatist.  See 
Italian   literature:    1880-1920. 

ROSSETTI,  Dante  Gabriel  (1828-1882),  Eng- 
lish poet  and  painter.  See  English  literature: 
1833-1909;    Painting:    Europe    (19th  century). 

ROSSI,  Pellegrino,  Count  (17S7-1848),  Italian 
statesman,  jurist  and  economist.  See  Italy:  1848- 
1849. 

ROSSINI,  Gioachino  Antonio  (1792-1868), 
Italian  composer.  Studied  with  Mattel,  and  Cave- 
dagni  in  Bologna  ;  produced  his  opera  "Tancredi." 
Vienna,  1813;  appointed  music  director  of  San 
Carlo  and  Del  Fondo  theatres,  Naples,  1815;  pro- 
duced the  opera  "Barber  of  Seville,"  Rome,  1816; 
"Otello,"  1817;  "Guillaume  Tell,"  1829;  and 
"Stabat  Mater,"  1832. — See  also  Music:  Modern: 
17^0-1816;    Italian;    1774-1S64;    1813-1868. 

ROSSLYN,  Alexander  Wedderburn,  1st  Earl 
of  (1733-1805),  British  jurist.  See  Common  law: 
1790. 

ROSTAND,  Edmond  (1864-1920),  French 
dramatist.     See  Drama:    1850-1921. 

ROSTISLAV,  or  Rastiz,  prince  of  Moravia. 
See  Moravta:   9th  centurv. 

ROSTOKI  PASS.     See  Carpathians. 

ROSTOV,  town  of  southern  Russia  on  the  Don. 
Here  in  1918,  General  Paul  Kaledin  established 
the  capital  of  his  short-lived  anti-Bolshevik  re- 
public of  the  Don  Cossacks.  See  Ukraine:  Origin 
of  the  people. 

ROTA,  ecclesiastical  court.     See   Papacy^:    1908. 

ROTATION  IN  OFFICE.  See  Civil  service 
reform:    United   States:    1828-1885. 

ROTATION  OF  CROPS.  See  Agriculture: 
Modern:    British  isles:    i7th-i8th  centuries. 

ROTATION  SYSTEM  OF  WATER 
RIGHTS.     See  Riparian  rights:  Theories  of,  etc. 

ROTATIVISM,  form  of  political  corruption  in 
which  the  leaders  of  opposing  parties  establish 
a  secret  understanding  according  to  which  one 
party  succeeds  the  other  in  control  of  the  govern- 
ment by  managing  the  elections  through  coercion 
and  corruption,  thus  producing  mimic  political 
strife  in  place  of  genuine  popular  government. — 
See  also  Portugal:    1906-IQOQ. 

ROTENNU,     Rutennu,     or     Retennu.— "The 


Syrian  populations,  who,  to  the  north  of  the 
Canaanites  [seventeenth  century  B.C.J,  occupied 
the  provinces  called  in  the  Bible  by  the  general 
name  of  Aram,  as  far  as  the  river  Euphrates,  be- 
longed to  the  confederation  of  the  Rotennu,  or 
Retennu,  extending  beyond  the  river  and  embracing 
all  Mesopotamia  (Naharaina).  .  .  .  The  Rotennu 
had  no  well-defined  territory,  nor  even  a  decided 
unity  of  race.  They  already  possessed  powerful 
cities,  such  as  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  but  there 
were  still  many  nomadic  tribes  within  the  ill- 
defined  limits  of  the  confederacy.  Their  name 
was  taken  from  the  city  of  Resen,  apparently  the 
most  ancient,  and  originally  the  most  important, 
city  of  Assyria.  The  germ  of  the  Rotennu  con- 
federation was  formed  by  the  Semitic  Assyro- 
Chaldaean  people,  who  were  not  yet  welded  into 
a  compact  monarchy." — F.  Lenormant,  Manual  of 
the  ancient  history  of  the  East,  bk.  3,  ch.  3. 

ROTHESAY,  "Duke  of,  highest  Scottish  title 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  town  and  castle, 
from  which  the  title  is  derived,  are  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Clyde,  and  date  from  the  twelfth 
centurv. 

ROTHFELD,  Battle  of  (833).  See  Field  of 
Lies. 

ROTHIERE,  Battle  of.  See  France:  1814 
(January-March) . 

ROTHSCHILD,  a  famous  family  of  German 
Jewish  financiers.  The  founder  of  the  house  was 
Mayer  Anselm  (1743-1812).  His  eldest  son,  Mayer 
(1773-1855),  succeeded  to  the  father's  business  at 
Frankfort;  the  other  sons  founded  banking  estab- 
lishments and  became  domiciled  in  the  following 
countries:  Salomon  (1774-1855),  Austria;  Karl 
( 1 788-1855),  Italy;  Jacob  (1792-1868),  France; 
Nathan  (1777-1836),  England.  Of  the  last-named, 
three  generations  belong  to  the  British  branch:  i. 
Lionel  (1808-1879);  2.  Nathan  (1840-1915),  first 
Baron  Rothschild;  3.  Lionel  (1868-  ),  second 
Baron.  See  also  Capitalism:  i8th-i9th  centuries; 
Jews:   Zionism:   Definition;   20th  century. 

ROTOMAGUS,  ancient  name  for  Rouen.  See 
Belg.e. 

ROTROU,  Jean  de  (1609-1650),  French  drama- 
tist.    See   Drama:    1500-1700. 

ROTTELN,  Capture  of  (1638).  See  Germany: 
1634-1639. 

ROTTEN  BOROUGH  SYSTEM.  See  Cor- 
rupt and  illegal  practices  at  elections:  Great 
Britain;  Suffrage,  Manhood:  British  empire: 
1295-1832;   1832-1885. 

ROTTENHEADS.     See  Bashi  Bosouks. 

ROTTERDAM,  city  and  seaport  in  the  province 
of  South  Holland,  Netherlands,  about  fifteen  miles 
southeast  of  The  Hague.  (See  Netherlands:  Map 
of  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium.)  The  town  was 
burned  in  1563  and  nine  years  later  was  captured 
by  the  Spaniards.  It  developed  rapidly  in  the 
nineteenth  century  into  the  leading  seaport  of  the 
country.  Its  trade  in  colonial  products  is  especially 
large.  It  is  the  termination  of  a  steamship  fine  to 
New  York  and  has  extensive  ship-building  indus- 
tries. Some  of  the  chief  manufactures  are  ma- 
chinery, sugar  and  tobacco.  The  population  in  1920 
was  516,271. — See  also  Netherlands:   1914-1922. 

ROTTERTURN   PASS.     See  Carpathians. 

ROTTMANN,  Karl  (1798-1850),  German 
painter.    See  Painting:  Europe  (igth  century) . 

ROTTWEIL,  Siege  and  capture  of  (1643). 
See  Germany':    1643-1644. 

ROUBAIX,  town  in  northern  France,  about  six 
miles  northeast  of  Lille,  near  Belgium.  In  1916  it 
was  occupied  by  the  Germans,  and  was  recaptured 
by  the  Allies  in  1918.  See  World  War:  1916:  X. 
German  rule  in  northern  France  and  Belgium:  a,  1. 
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ROUEN,  city  in  the  department  of  Seine-In- 
ferieure,  France,  on  the  Seine,  about  eighty-five 
miles  northwest  of  Paris.  It  is  an  important  port, 
and  the  terminus  of  several  foreign  steamship  lines. 
The  population  in  1921  was  123,712. — See  also 
Belg.e. 

841. — First  destructive  visit  of  the  Northmen. 
See  Normans:   841. 

845. — Second  capture  by  the  Northmen.  See 
Paris:   845. 

885-911. — Capture  and  settlement  by  RoUo. 
See  Paris:  885-886;  Normans:  876-911. 

1418-1419. — Besieged  by  Henry  V  of  England. 
See  France:   141 7-142 2. 

1431. — Death  of  Joan  of  Arc.  See  France: 
1429-1431. 

1562. — Occupied  by  Huguenots  and  retaken 
by  Catholics.     See  France:   1560-1563. 

1591. — Besieged  by  Henry  IV  of  France.  See 
France:   1591-1593. 

1870. — Captured  by  Prussians.  See  France: 
1870-1871. 

ROUERGUE,  Counts  of.    See  Burgundy:  1032. 

ROUEX,  town  in  northern  France,  about  ten 
miles  southwest  of  Douai.  It  was  in  the  region 
of  fighting  during  the  World  War.  See  World 
War:  1917:  II.  Western  front:  c,  17;  1918:  II. 
Western  front:   c,  28;   1. 

ROUGE,  Oliver  Charles  Camille  Emanuel  de, 
Vicomte  (1811-1872),  French  Egyptologist.  Dis- 
covered the  prototypes  of  the  Semitic  alphabet  in 
the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs.     See  A. 

ROUGE  RIVER  INDIANS,  small  tribe  in 
western  Oregon.  See  Mooocs:  Their  California  and 
Oregon   neighbors. 

ROUGET  DE  LISLE,  Claude  Joseph  (1760- 
1836),  French  soldier  and  composer.  Noted  as  the 
author  of  the  Marseillaise.  See  Music:  Folk  music 
and  nationalism:   France. 

ROUGH  RIDERS.— "This  .  .  .  force  [First 
Volunteer  Cavalry,  in  the  Spanish-American  War] 
was  composed  of  Western  cowboys,  ranch-men,  big- 
game  hunters,  and  Indians,  with  a  few  Eastern 
football  players  and  other  adventurous  spirits. 
It  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Leonard  Wood,  an 
army  surgeon  who  had  seen  active  service  against 
the  Apaches.  Its  chief  creator  was  its  lieutenant- 
colonel,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  resigned  his  post 
in  the  Navy  Department  to  organize  it.  He  was 
offered  the  colonelcy,  but  insisted  that  the  first 
place  should  be  given  to  his  more  experienced 
friend.  Wood.  Altogether  the  regiment  was  a 
picturesque  assemblage,  and  Americans  watched 
eagerly  to  see  how  'Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders'  .  .  . 
would  behave  in  battle." — P.  L.  Haworth,  United 
Stales  in  our  own  times,  p.  245. — Later  Colonel 
Wood  was  promoted  and  Roosevelt  succeeded  him. 
Under  Colonel  Roosevelt's  leadership  the  "Rough 
Riders"  took  an  effective  part  in  the  storming  of 
San  Juan  hill  in  the  attack  on  Santiago,  Cuba, 
July  I,  1898.— See  also  U.S.A.:  1898  (April-May)  ; 
New   Mexico:    1898. 

ROUK.    See  Ruk. 

ROULERS,  town  in  Belgium,  about  twenty- 
seven  miles  southwest  of  Ghent.  It  was  a  region 
of  fighting  during  the  World  War.  See  World 
War:   iqi8:  II.  Western  front:  r,  2;  t. 

ROUM.     See  Rum. 

ROUMANIA.     See   Rumania. 

ROUMELIA.     See  Rumelia. 

ROUND  ROBIN,  complaint  signed  by  a  num- 
ber of  persons  and  having  the  signatures  in  a 
circle  around  it,  thus  making  it  impossible  to  de- 
termine the  first  signature.  In  American  history 
two  noteworthy  instances  have  occurred:  the  first 
in  July,  1898,  when  a  statement  of  the  condition 


of  the  army  at  Santiago  was  drawn  up  by  the 
general  officers  and  concurred  in  by  General 
Shatter,  recommending  that  the  troops  suffering 
from  tropical  fever  be  removed  to  Montauk  Point, 
Long  Island;  the  second  in  1919  when  certain 
members  of  the  United  States  Senate  wrote  a 
round  robin,  which  appeared  after  the  first  draft 
of  the  League  of  Nations  had  been  made  pubhc. — 
See  also  U.S.A.:  1898  (July-August:  Cuba); 
1919    (February-March). 

ROUND   TABLE,   Knights   of  the.     See  Ar- 
thurian legend. 

ROUND  TOWERS.— The  round  tower  is  a 
distinctive  type  of  prehistoric  or  early  Christian 
stone  monument  found  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
most  conspicuously,  however,  in  Sardinia  and  in 
the  British  Isles.  Those  in  Sardinia,  known  as 
nuraghi,  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  Bronze  age 
and  are  very  numerous,  more  than  6,000  being  still 
traceable  in  the  island.  In  its  simplest  form  the 
nuraghe  is  a  circular  tower,  varying  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  tapering 
slightly  toward  the  top.  The  walls  were  built 
of  large  unmortared  blocks  of  rough  stone,  the  gaps 
of  which  were  filled  with  clay,  while  the  height 
varied  greatly  according  to  location.  In  some 
cases  the  tower  contained  only  one  story,  which 
formed  on  the  inside  a  beehive-shaped  chamber 
with  conical  roof.  In  most  cases,  however,  there 
is  evidence  of  a  second  story,  smaller  but  con- 
centric with  the  first  and  similar  in  construction. 
This  was  reached  by  an  irregular  stairway  built 
into  the  wall  and  leading  spirally  to  a  platform 
at  the  top.  A  few  round  towers,  very  similar  to 
those  of  Sardinia,  are  found  in  Scotland,  where 
they  are  known  as  "brochs."  Most  interesting 
and  distinctive  of  all,  however,  are  the  Irish  round 
towers,  traces  of  more  than  a  hundred  of  which 
have  been  found  in  the  island.  Of  these  about 
twenty  are  still  almost  perfectly  preserved,  con- 
stituting some  of  the  finest  monuments  of  early 
Irish  civilization.  Among  the  more  famous  are 
those  at  Monasterboice,  Clonmacnoise,  Clondalkin, 
Kells,  Glendalough,  Cashel  and  Devenish.  All  of 
these  are  built  on  practically  the  same  model, — "a 
hollow,  circular  column,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high,  usually  capped  by  a  short 
pointed  roof  of  stone.  From  the  base,  which  is 
frequently  of  Cyclopean  masonry,  and  measures 
from  forty  to  sixty  feet  in  circumference,  the 
tower  is  externally  of  ashlar  or  spawled  rubble- 
work,  and  tapers  upwards  towards  the  summit. 
Occasionally,  as  at  Ardmore,  it  is  bolted  with  string 
courses,  which  are,  however,  entirely  ornamental, 
and  not  connected  with  the  internal  floors.  The 
wall  is  pierced  for  a  single  door,  which  is  always 
eight  to  fifteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground, 
and  for  windows,  which  are  unfixed  in  position 
and  number.  The  windows  and  doors  are  gen- 
erally splayed.  At  a  very  short  distance  from 
the  conical  roof  there  are  usually  four  windows. 
Internally,  the  tower  is  divided  into  storeys,  vary- 
ing in  number  according  to  the  height,  about 
twelve  feet  apart.  .  .  .  [Few  subjects  have  given 
rise  to  more  debate  than  the  Irish  round  towers; 
they  have  been  variously  attributed  to  the  original 
pagan  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  to  the  Firbolgs,  to 
the  Fenians,  and  to  the  Danes;  they  have  been 
regarded  as  emblematic  monuments  erected  by 
fire-worshipers,  as  pillars  for  Stylitc  saints,  as 
Druid  altars,  as  strongholds  built  by  the  Danish 
invader.  The  first  person  who  undertook  a  ra- 
tional investigation  into  their  history  was  George 
Petrie,  the  Irish  arch<T()l<)gist,  who  set  forth  the 
results  of  his  work  in  his  report  to  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy.     His  investigations  have  been  con- 
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tinucd  and  developed  by  the  late  Earl  of  Diinraven 
and  by  Miss  Margaret  Stokes. J  Lord  Dunraven 
does  not  date  .  .  .  I  the  Irish  round  towers  J  so 
early  as  Dr.  Petrie.  The.  latter  fixed  the  fifth 
century,  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  as  the  date  of  the 
earliest;  Lord  Dunraven  fixes  the  date  of  the 
earliest  as  subsequent  to  the  year  800  and  the 
invasion  of  the  Danes.  The  conclusions  and  dates 
of  Petrie  and  of  Dunraven,  formed  upon  the 
solid  evidence  of  the  towers  themselves  and  the 
ecclesiastical  buildings  with  which  they  are  always 
found  connected,  have  never  since  been  effectually 
disputed.  Petrie  laid  down  that  the  round  towers 
were  used  as  bell-towers  for  the  churches  beside 
which  they  stood.  Now  whence  did  they  come? 
Church  towers,  either  round  or  square,  form  no 
necessary  or  original  part  of  Christian  architecture. 
.  .  .  The  earliest  churches  were  simple  Roman 
basilicas.  Whence  then  came  the  use  of  church 
towers  and  steeples?  They  came,  I  believe,  from 
Syria.  .  .  .  Central  Syria  was  the  bridge,  as  we 
might  call  it,  by  which  Greek  and  Roman  architec- 
ture developed  into  Byzantine,  and  through  Byzan- 
tine, into  Western  architecture.  [It  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  churches  of  Ravenna  that  the 
first  round  towers  appear  in  Europe,  being  ap- 
parently a  modification  and  combination  of  the 
two  principles  derived  from  the  Syrian  Hauran, — 
the  principle  of  the  church  tower  combined  with 
that  of  the  cupola.  Lord  Dunraven  insists  that 
the  towers  of  Ravenna  are  genuine  round  towers, 
the  idea  of  which  was  carried  thence  into  Gaul 
and  from  there  into  Ireland;  examples  are  to  be 
found  in  many  places  on  the  continent  as  for 
instance  at  Schoenen  in  Switzerland, — the  same 
high,  slender,  circular  shaft  with  its  pointed,  conical 
roof  that  constitutes  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
Ireland's  monuments  of  her  past.  Though  it  is 
probable  that  the  invasions  of  the  Danes  gave 
the  chief  impetus  to  their  erection  in  Ireland,  they 
continued  to  be  built  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century.] — G.  T.  Stokes,  Ireland  and 
the  Celtic  church,  pp.  232-250. 

Also  in:  G.  Petrie,  Ecclesiastical  architecture  of 
Ireland. — M.  Stokes,  Early  architecture  in  Ireland. 

ROUNDHEADS.— Members  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary or  popular  party  in  the  great  English  civil 
war  were  called  Roundheads  because  they  gen- 
erally wore  their  hair  cut  short,  while  the  Cavaliers 
of  the  king's  party  held  to  the  fashion  of  flowing 
locks.  According  to  the  ParHamentary  clerk  Rush- 
worth,  the  first  person  who  applied  the  name  was 
one  David  Hyde,  who  threatened  a  mob  of  citizens 
which  surrounded  the  Houses  of  Parliament  on 
December  27,  1641,  crying  "No  Bishops,"  that  he 
would  "cut  the  throats  of  these  round-headed 
dogs." — Based  on  D.  Masson,  Life  of  John  Milton, 
V.  2,  bk.  2,  ch.  6. — See  also  England:  1641  (Octo- 
ber) ;  Colchester:  1648. 

Also  in:  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  Memoirs  of  Colonel 
Hutchinson. 

ROUPEL,  or  Rupel,  Greek  fort,  north  ofSeras, 
near  the  Bulgarian  frontier.  It  was  yielded  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  Bulgarians  in  1916.  See  World  War: 
IQ16:  V.  Balkan  theater:  b,  1;  Greece:  1916: 
Transport  of  Serbs,  etc. 

ROUSSEAU,  Jean  Baptiste  (1669-1741), 
French  poet.     See  French  literature:    1700-1794. 

ROUSSEAU,  Jean  Jacques  (1712-1778), 
French  philosopher.  See  French  literature: 
1700-1814;  1750-1785;  Education:  Modern:  i8th 
century:  Rousseau,  etc.;  Europe:  Modern:  Revo- 
lutionary period;  France:  1789:  Survey  of  France 
on  the  eve  of  revolution:  Literary  forerunners; 
Social  compact;  SoaALisM:  1 753-1 797. 


ROUSSEAU,  Pierre  fetienne  Theodore  (1812- 
i8t)7),  French  landscape  painter.  See  Painting: 
Europe   (19th  century). 

ROUSSILLON,  one  of  the  old  provinces  of 
France  bordering  upon  Spain  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, with  its  fortified  capital  Perpignan,  com- 
manding the  historic  highway  between  France  and 
Spain  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Pyrenees.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  Ruscino,  the  capital  of  the 
Cardones,  who  inhabited  the  region  in  the  time  of 
Hannibal.  As  a  part  of  Septimania,  it  passed 
under  the  rule  of  the  Visigoths  in  4O2  and  after 
many  changes  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Aragon  in  11 72.  After  several  centuries  of  con- 
flict between  French  and  Spaniards,  Roussillon  be- 
came definitely  a  part  of  France  by  the  Treaty 
of  the  Pyrenees  in  1659. — See  also  Spain:  1637- 
1640;   1640-1642;  France:   1659-1661. 

ROUTIERS,  disbanded  soldiers  who  ravaged 
France  during  the  twelfth  century.  See  White 
Hoods  of  France. 

ROUTOU,  Battle  of.    See  Jews:  B.C.  537- 

ROVERETO,  town  of  the  Trentino,  formerly 
Austrian,  but  since  the  World  War  a  part  of 
Italy.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Italians  in  1918. 
See  World  War:  1918:  IV.  Austro-Italian  theater: 
c,  11. 

ROVETTA,  Gerolamo  (1853-1910),  Italian 
dramatist.    See  Italian  literature:   1880-1920. 

ROWAN'S  PLAN,  England.  See  Labor  re- 
muneration:  Methods   of   remuneration. 

ROWE,  Nicholas  (1674-1718),  English  drama- 
tist.    See  Drama:    1660-1800. 

ROWITES.     See  Campbellites. 

ROWLATT  BILLS.     See  India:    1905-1922. 

ROXANA,  or  Roxane,  wife  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Daughter  of  the  Bactrian  king,  Oxyartes; 
mother  of  Alexander  IV,  joint  king  with  Arrhi- 
dasus;  after  joining  the  party  of  Olympias,  mother 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  she  was  captured  by 
Cassander  and  executed  with  her  son,  c.  310  B.C. 

ROXOLANI,  a  people,  counted  among  the  Sar- 
matians,  who  anciently  occupied  the  region  be- 
tween the  Don  and  the  Dnieper, — afterwards  en- 
croaching on  Dacian  territory.  They  were  among 
the  barbarians  who  troubled  the  Roman  frontier 
earliest,  and  were  prominent  in  the  wars  which 
disturbed  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Later, 
they  disappeared  in  the  flood  of  Gothic  and  Hun- 
nish  invasion,  partly  by  absorption  and  partly 
by  extermination. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS,  principal 
British  art  organization,  founded  in  1768  by 
George  III  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  paint- 
ing, sculpture  and  architecture.  The  first  perma- 
nent rooms  of  the  academy  were  in  the  royal 
palace,  Somerset  House.  Later  the  society  moved 
to  the  National  Galler>',  Trafalgar  Square,  and 
finally  in  1869  to  Burlington  House.  The  present 
buildings  were  built  by  the  academy  at  a  cost  of 
over  £160,000.  The  academy  holds  annual  exhibi- 
tions of  the  works  of  living  artists  and  offers  trav- 
eling scholarships,  medals  and  prizes.  The  art 
schools  are  free  to  all  students  in  painting,  sculp- 
ture and  architecture. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  AND  VETER- 
INARY INSTITUTE,  Denmark.  See  Educa- 
tion, Agricultlfral:  Denmark. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF 
ENGLAND.  See  Education,  Agricultural: 
England  and  Wales. 

ROYAL  AIR  FORCE.— The  Royal  Flying 
Corps  came  into  existence  in  England  in  May, 
1912.  There  were  two  wings,  the  Royal  Naval 
Air  Service  and  the  Royal  Corps,  the  former  being 
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administered  by  the  Admiralty  and  the  latter  by 
the  war  office.  A  joint  air  committee,  consisting 
of  representatives  of  both,  attempted  to  secure 
cooperation.  Because  the  powers  of  this  commit- 
tee were  limited  it  failed  to  secure  its  object.  In 
April,  1918,  the  naval  and  military  wings  were 
amalgamated  as  the  Royal  Air  Force.  Its  expen- 
ditures were  £57,500,000  for  1919-1920.  A  promi- 
nent part  in  quelling  risings  on  the  northwestern 
frontier     of     India     was     taken     by     aircraft     in 

ROYAL  CANADIAN  MOUNTED  POLICE. 

—The  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  Force, 
formerly  and  better  known  as  the  North-West 
Mounted  Police,  was  first  organized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  1873  to 
police,  keep  the  peace,  enforce  law  and  practically 
govern  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Indians  of  the  plains 
of  the  North-West  during  the  transition  period 
of  colonization.  "When  the  Canadian  West  first 
saw  the  scarlet  jacket,  the  prairies  were  in  a 
transition  stage,  which  contained  grave  possibili- 
ties of  danger.  The  old  era,  in  which  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  and  the  Indian  had  dwelt  peaceably 
together,  was  breaking  up,  and  the  private  trader 
.  .  .  was  laying  the  seeds  of  trouble  in  a  land 
where  the  Indians  were  still  numerous  and  power- 
ful. Tribe  warred  against  tribe,  and  formidable 
hosts  fresh  from  fighting  against  the  American 
army,  swayed  across  the  forty-ninth  parallel.  .  .  . 
Ordinarily  speaking  no  more  wildly  impossible  un- 
dertaking was  ever  staged  than  the  estabhshment 
of  Canadian  authority  and  Canadian  law  through- 
out the  Canadian  prairies  by  a  handful  of  mounted 
police.  ...  In  large  measure  world  opinion  took 
for  granted  that  lawlessnes  must  accompany  pio- 
neer conditions.  The  Canadian  Mounted  Force 
was  the  challenge  to  that  idea." — R.  C.  Macbeth, 
Policing  the  plains,  pp.  28-29. — See  also  Canada: 

1873. 

ROYAL  COSTUME.    See  Costume:  Survivals. 

ROYAL  FLYING  CORPS,  England.  See 
Royal  air  force. 

ROYAL  FREE  SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING, 
France.  See  Education,  Art:  French  leadership 
in   the   i6th  century. 

ROYAL  FUSILIERS,  British  army.  See 
Military  'organization:   31. 

ROYAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY, 
founded  in  1830  and  chartered  in  1859  in  London, 
for  the  diffusion  and  advancement  of  the  science 
of  geography  to  encourage  exploration.  The  so- 
ciety owes  its  origin  to  the  members  of  the  Raleigh 
Dining  Club.  Among  the  publications  of  the  so- 
ciety are  the  Royal  Geographical  Journal,  a  year- 
book, and  booklets  of  information  for  travelers. 
Large  sums  of  money  are  spent  annually  on  re- 
search and  exploration.  A  fund  alloivs  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  school  of  geography  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge;  there  is  also  a  magnificent  H- 
brary. 

ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY.— This  academy 
developed  from  a  society  established  in  Dublin 
about  1782.  Weekly  meetings  were  held.  To  unite 
the  advancement  of  science  with  the  history  of 
mankind  and  polite  literature  was  given  as  the 
purpose  of  the  organization,  which  pubished  its 
first  volume  of  transactions  in  1783.  A  library 
was  established  in  1785  to  promote  the  study  of 
science,  literature  and  antiquitiis  of  Ireland.  The 
library  is  in  part  supported  by  a  government 
grant;  it  incluclcs  the  Belham  collection,  acquired 
in  1851.  In  1870  the  publication  of  Irish  manu- 
scripts in  the  library  was  begun. 


ROYAL  NIGER  COMPANY.     See  Nigeria: 

1882-1899;  Africa:  Modern  European  occupation: 
Later  19th  century;  1884-1899. 

ROYAL  PRUSSIAN  ACADEMY  OF 
SCIENCE.     See   History:    25. 

ROYAL  ROAD  OF  ANCIENT  PERSIA.— 
"Herodotus  describes  the  great  road  of  the  Persian 
period  from  Ephesos  by  the  Cilician  Gates  to  Susa. 
It  was  called  the  'Royal  Road,'  because  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Great  King  passed  along  it;  and  it  was, 
therefore,  a  direct  path  of  communication  for  all 
government  business.  ...  It  is  an  accepted  fact 
that  in  several  other  cases  roads  of  the  Persian 
Empire  were  used  by  the  Assyrian  kings  long  be- 
fore the  Persian  time,  and,  in  particular,  that  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  'Royal  Road,'  from  Cilicia 
to  Susa,  is  much  older  than  the  beginning  of  the 
Persian  power.  .  .  .  Herodotus  represents  it  as 
known  to  Aristagoras,  and  therefore,  existing  dur- 
ing the  6th  century,  B.  C,  and  the  Persians  had 
had  not  time  to  organise  a  great  road  like  this 
before  500 ;  they  only  used  the  previously  existing 
road.  Moreover,  the  Lydian  kings  seem  to  have 
paid  some  attention  to  their  roads,  and  perhaps 
even  to  have  measured  them,  as  we  may  gather 
from  Herodotus's  account  of  the  roads  in  the 
Lycus  valley,  and  of  the  boundary  pillar  erected 
by  Croesus  at  Kydrara." — W.  M.  Ramsay,  Histori- 
cal geography  of  Asia  Minor,  pt.  i,  ch.  2. 

ROYAL  SCOTS,  British  army.  See  Mn-iTARY 
organization:  31. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON  FOR 
THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE.— The 
first  in  antiquity  and  dignity  among  English  learned 
societies  is  the  Royal  Society  of  London  for  the 
Advancement  of  S-^ience,  whose  charter  of  incor- 
poration passed  the  Great  Seal  July  15,  1662. 
Through  a  period  of  some  twenty  years  previously, 
certain  meetings  of  "experimental  philosophers" 
had  been  held  in  London  "and  it  was  these  meet- 
ings which,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Robert 
Boyle  .  .  .  finally  resulted  ...  in  the  organization 
of  the  Royal  Society.  ...  It  had  taken  the  lead 
in  direction  of  attention  to,  and  active  support  of 
the  government  in,  many  scientific  undertakings  of 
national  importance,  such  as  the  equipment  of  the 
Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  the  ventilation 
of  prisons,  protection  of  buildings  and  ships  from 
lightning,  investigation  of  earthquakes  and  volcanic 
eruptions,  upper  atmosphere  and  deep-sea  research, 
expeditions  for  scientific  exploration  in  geography, 
and  allied  subjects.  ...  [It  has  taken]  a  leading 
part  in  activities  connected  with  the  International 
Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature  and  with  the 
International  Association  of  Academies  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science." — G.  F.  Caldwell,  English 
scientific  thought  (English  Leadership,  pp.  245-246). 
— See  also  Science:  Modern:   17th  century. 

ROYAL  STANDARD.  See  FL.^Gs:  British 
empire,  etc. 

ROYAL  WELSH  FUSILIERS,  organized  in 
1689  to  take  part  in  the  War  of  the  League  of 
Augsburg.  Their  battle  honors  begin  with  Namur, 
1695,  and  include  Blenheim,  Oudcnarde,  Egypt, 
Martinique,  Corunna,  Salamanca,  the  Peninsular 
War,  Waterloo,  Inkerman,  Sevastopol,  Lucknow, 
Burma,  Peking  and  Ladysmith.  Four  days  after 
the  beginning  of  the  World  War  its  home  battalions 
were  assembled  for  service  in  France.  The  regi- 
ment served  throughout  the  course  of  the  war. 

ROYE,  town  in  northern  France,  twenty-five 
miles  southeast  of  Amiens.  It  was  captured  by 
the  Germans  in  1014  and  recaptured  by  the  Allies 
in  1918.  Sec  World  War:  1916:  II.  Western  front: 
e,  8;   1918:   II.  Western  front:  a,  1;  c,  33;  k,  2; 
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Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services:  XI.  Devastation:  c. 

ROYER-COLLARD,  Pierre  Paul  (1763  1845), 
French  statesman  and  philosopher.  Elected  to 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  i7Q7,  but  retired  soon 
after;  appointed  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  France,  iSoq;  founded  the  Doc- 
trinaires, 1820;  elected  to  F"rench  Academy,  1827; 
became  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  1828. 
See  Doctrinaires. 

ROZHAN,  Battle  of.  See  World  War:  1915: 
111.  Eastern  front:   h,  1. 

ROZHDESTVENSKY,  Zinivy  Petrovitch 
(1848-1Q09),  Russian  admiral.  Commanded  the 
Baltic  fleet  sent  to  the  Far  East  during  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War;  defeated  by  Admiral  Togo,  1905. 
See  Japan:    1902-1905. 

ROZIER,  Jean  Francois  Pilatre  de  (1756- 
1785),  French  balloonist.  See  Aviation:  Develop- 
ment of  balloons  and  dirigibles:    1783-1784. 

RUAD,  or  Arvad,  island  off  the  coast  of  Syria, 
southwest  of  Tortosa.  It  preserves  the  name  of 
the  ancient  Aradus  (or  Arvad),  an  important 
Phoenician  town,  which  occupied  the  island  and 
controlled  a  large  district  of  the  mainland.  The 
inhabitants  were  known  as  Arvadites.  The  impos- 
ing remains  of  the  old  city  walls  and  of  the  large 
castle  attest  the  importance  of  Ruad  in  Saracenic 
times. 

RUANDA,  north-western  part  of  the  former 
German  colony  of  East  Africa.  In  1916  the  Bel- 
gians conquered  it  and  in  1919  it  was  placed  in  their 
control  under   "mandate"   provisions. 

RUATARA,  Maori  chieftain.  See  New 
Zealand:    1815-1840. 

RUBBER  MANUFACTURE.  See  Inven- 
tions: 19th  centurv:  Industry;  Connecticut:  1845. 

RUBENS,  Peter  Paul  (1577-1640),  Flemish 
painter.     See   Painting:    Flemish. 

RUBICON,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  Italy  proper  and  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  flowing  into  the  Adriatic  near  Rimini. 
It  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  passage  by  Caesar  at  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war,  49  B.C.  See  Rome: 
Republic:  B.  C.  50-49. 

RUBINSTEIN,  Anton  (1829-1894),  Russian 
pianist  and  composer.  As  a  pianist  he  ranks  with 
the  world's  greatest.  Studied  with  Villoing,  Dehn, 
and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory;  appointed  court 
pianist  and  conductor  of  court  opera,  1858;  or- 
ganized the  Russian  Musical  Society,  r86i;  founded 
the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory  of  Music,  1862 ; 
director  of  the  Philharmonic  and  Choral  Societies, 
Vienna,  1870;  director  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Con- 
servatory, 1887-1890.  See  Music:  Folk  music  and 
nationalism:    Russia. 

RUCANAS,  South  American  Indian  tribe.  See 
Peru:   Paternal  despotism  of  the  Incas. 

RUDBECK,  Olof  (1630-1702),  Swedish  scien- 
tist. Discovered  the  lymphatic  canal,  1653.  See 
Science:  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance:  i6th 
century. 

RUDIGER,  Feodor,  Count  (1784-1856),  Rus- 
sian general.  Received  the  surrender  of  Gorgei  at 
Vilagos,  1849.     See  Hungary:    1847-1849. 

RUDINI,  Antonio  Starabba,  Marquis  di  (1839- 
1908),  Italian  statesman.  Prime  minister,  1891- 
1892,  1896-1898.    See  Italy:   1895-1896. 

RUDOLPH  I  (1218-1291),  German  king,  1273- 
1291.  First  monarch  of  the  Hapsburg  line.  See 
Germany:  1250- 12  72;  12  73 -1308;  Alsace-Lor- 
raine: 842-1477;  Austria:  1246-1282;  Hungary: 
1116-1301. 

Rudolph  II  (1552-1612),  Holy  Roman  emperor, 
1576-1612;  king  of  Hungary,  1572-1612,  and  of 
Bohemia,  1575-1612.  See  Austria:  1564-1618; 
Germany:   1556-1609;  Hungary:    1567-1604. 


Rudolph  (d.  1080),  German  king,  1077-1080; 
duke  of  Swabia,  1057-1080.    See  Papacy:  1056-1122. 

Rudolph  III  (d.  1032),  king  of  Burgundy,  993- 
1032.     See   Burgundy:    1032. 

Rudolph,  or  Raoul  (died  c.936),  king  of  the 
Franks,  923-C.936;  duke  of  Burgundy,  921-C.936. 
See  Bi'rgundy:  888-1032. 

Rudolph  IV,  archduke  of  Austria,  1358-1365. 
See   Austria:    1330-1304. 

Rudolph  (1858-1889),  archduke  of  Austria.  See 
Austria:    1889. 

RUDOLPH  OF  HAPSBURG.  See  Rudolph 
1,   German   king. 

RUDOLPHINE  tables,  astronomical  tables 
based  on  observations  by  Tycho  Brahc,  computed 
by  Johann  Kepler.  The  lables,  which  appeared 
in  1627,  were  named  for  Rudolph  11  of  Germany. 
See  Science:  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance: 
i6th  century. 

RUEDA,  Lope  de  (c.  1510-c.  1565),  Spanish 
dramatist.    See  Spanish  literature:   1500-1600. 

RUEIL,  Peace  of.     See  France;    1649. 

RUFFEY,  Pierre  Xavier  Emmanuel 
(1851-  ),  French  general.  Commanded  the  3rd 
Army,  August,  1914;  succeeded  by  Sarrail  after 
the  Longwy  battles.  See  World  War:  1914:  I. 
Western  front:  g,  1. 

RUFINUS  (d.  395),  chief  minister  of  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great,  and  later  of  Arcadius.  See  Rome: 
Empire:   394-3QS;  Goths:  395. 

RUFUS  OF  EPHESUS  (fl.  2nd  century), 
Greek  physician.  See  Medical  science:  Ancient: 
B.C.   4th-A.D.   2nd   centuries. 

RUGBY  SCHOOL,  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
the  English  public  schools.  It  was  "founded  in 
1567  by  Lawrence  Sheriff,  grocer,  and  citizen  of 
London.  His  'intent'  (as  the  document  expressing 
his  wishes  is  called)  declares  that  his  lands  in 
Rugby  and  Brownsover,  and  his  'third  of  a 
pasture-ground  in  Gray's  Inn  Fields,  called  Con- 
duit Close,'  shall  be  applied  to  maintain  a  free 
grammar  school  for  the  children  of  Rugby  and 
Brownsover,  and  the  places  adjoining,  and  four 
poor  almsmen  of  the  same  parishes.  These  estates, 
after  providing  a  fair  schoolhouse  and  residences 
for  the  master  and  almsmen,  at  first  produced  a 
rental  of  only  £24  13s.  4d.  In  due  time,  however. 
Conduit  Close  became  a  part  of  central  London, 
and  Rugby  School  the  owner  of  eigh't  acres  of 
houses  in  and  about  the  present  Lamb's  Conduit 
Street.  The  income  of  the  whole  trust  property 
amounts  now  to  about  £6000,  of  which  £255  is 
expended  on  the  maintenance  of  the  twelve  alms- 
men."— T.  Hughes,  Public  schools  of  England 
(North  American  Review,  Apr.,  1879). — An 
enormous  impetus  was  given  to  the  development 
of  the  school  by  the  appointment  of  Thomas 
Arnold  to  the  head 'mastership  in  1827. 

R'0GEN,  island  in  the  Baltic  sea,  belonging  to 
Prussia  and  included  in  the  province  of  Pomerania. 
It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  strait  in 
its  narrowest  part  less  than  one  mile  wide  and  has 
an  area  of  362  square  miles.  It  is  the  largest  of 
the  German  islands,  and  in  1910  had  a  population 
of  48,514.  The  ancient  Germanic  inhabitants  of 
Riigen  were  supplanted  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Middle  Ages  by  Slavs,  who  were  not  Christianized 
till  the  twelfth  century.  The  island  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Sweden  in  1648  and  became  Prussian 
in  1815. 

RUGII,  coast  tribe  in  ancient  Germany  which 
seems  to  have  occupied  the  extreme  north  of  Pome- 
rania and  which  probably  gave  its  name  to  the 
Isle  of  Riigen. — Based  on  Church  and  Brodribb, 
Geographical  notes  to  the  Germany  of  Tacitus. — 
In  the  fifth  century,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the 
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empire  of  Attila,  the  Hun,  a  people  called  the 
Rugii,  and  supposed  to  be  the  same,  were  occupy- 
ing a  region  embraced  in  modern  Austria.  There 
were  many  Russians  among  the  barbarian  auxilia- 
ries in  the  Roman  army,  and  some  of  the  annalists 
place  among  the  number  Odoacer,  who  gave  the 
extingushing  blow  to  the  empire. — Based  on  T. 
Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  invaders,  bk.  3,  ch.  8. 

RUHLEBEN,  race  course  near  Berlin,  used  as 
a  prison  camp  by  the  Germans  during  the  World 
War.  See  Young  Men's  Christian  Association: 
World  War  activities:  1914-1919:  Work  among 
prisoners. 

RUHR  VALLEY,  district  in  Prussia  drained 
by  the  Ruhr  river,  which  rises  in  southern  West- 
phalia, and  joins  the  Rhine  at  Ruhrort.  Some 
of  Germany's  most  important  iron  and  coal  mines 
are  located  here,  and  the  region  is  noted  as  an 
industrial  and  manufacturing  center.  In  1920  and 
again  in  192 1  the  district  was  temporarily  occupied 
by  Allied  troops  after  industrial  disturbances  which 
the  German  government  were  unable  to  repress. 
Constant  threats  of  occupation  were  made  during 
the  years  192 1  and  1922  by  the  French  government 
as  a  guarantee  for  dehnquent  reparation  payments. 
The  region  was  finally  occupied  by  French  forces 
in  January,  1923.  See  Germany:  1920  (March- 
April>;  1921  (May-June);  1922  (December); 
1923  (January). 

Also  in:  R.  Veyssie,  La  Paix  par  la  Ruhr. 

RUHRORT,  town  in  Prussia,  at  the  junction  of 
ihe  Ruhr  and  Rhine  rivers,  about  fifteen  miles 
iuorth  of  DUsseldorf.  It  was  occupied  by  Allied 
troops  in  1921.  See  France:  1921  (March):  Oc- 
aipation  by  France,  etc. 

RUINED   CITIES.     See  Cities,  Ancient. 

RUISDAEL,  Jacob  van.    See  Ruysdael. 

RUIZ,  Juan  (c.  1283-c.  1350),  Spanish  poet. 
See  Spanish  literature:    1200-1500. 

RUK,  or  Rouk,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Caro- 
line islands,  in  the  Pacific,  southeast  of  the  Philip- 
pines.    See  Caroline  islands. 

RULE  OF  SAINT  BENEDICT.  See  Bene- 
dictine orders. 


"RULE  OF  1756i."— Principle  "whereby  a  ship 
was  deemed  to  lose  her  neutral  character  if  she 
engaged  in  a  trade  which  had  been  reserved  in 
time  of  peace  to  the  national  marine  of  the  enemy. 
The  rule  in  question  is  .  .  .  considered  by  Great 
Britain  to  be  a  constituent  element  of  international 
law.  ...  Its  legaHty  has  always  been  contested 
by  the  American  Government." — H.  Wheaton, 
Elements  of  international  law,  p.  765. — During  the 
Napoleonic  wars  the  American  disregard  for  this 
British  rule  led  to  constant  seizure  of  American 
ships.  In  the  case  of  the  Polly  (1800),  British 
courts  sustained  the  legality  of  the  American  pro- 
cedure, but  in  the  case  of  the  Essex,  the  decision 
was  reversed  (1805). — See  also  Continuous 
voyage. 

RULING  INSTITUTION,  method  of  training 
children  in  Turkey  for  important  positions  in  the 
army  and  state.   See  Turkey:  Influence  of  Saracens. 

RULING  PRINCES,  Council  of,  India.  See 
India:   1918-1920. 

RUM,  or  Roura,  name  of  varying  applications 
among  Mohammedans  for  the  peoples  of  Europe 
and  the  Near  East.  It  was  derived  from  the  word 
Roman,  and  was  the  term  commonly  used  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  when  it  was  displaced  by 
Ifranji,  the  Turkish  word  for  Franks.  The  Sul- 
tanate of  Rum  was  the  regular  designation  among 
Europeans  for  the  Seljuk  state  in  Asia  Minor.  See 
Turkey:    1073-1092;   1240-1326. 

RUM,  ROMANISM,  AND  REBELLION, 
phrase  used  by  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Burchard  in  de- 
nouncing the  Democratic  party  in  1884.  James  G. 
Blaine,  the  Republican  candidate  for  president,  met 
a  number  of  Protestant  clergymen  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel,  New  York  City.  Dr.  Burchard, 
their  spokesman,  said,  "We'are  Republicans,  and 
don't  propose  to  leave  our  party  and  identify  our- 
selves with  the  party  of  rum,  Romanism  and  re- 
bellion." Blaine's  failure  to  repudiate  this  state- 
ment aroused  a  storm  of  criticism  throughout  the 
country  and  probably  lost  him  thousands  of  inde- 
pendent votes.  Since  the  results  were  close,  many 
believe  that  the  phrase  cost  him  the  election. 
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Geographic  description. — "During  the  Great 
War  Roumania  was  conquered  by  Austrian  and 
German  armies,  and  had  to  sign  a  humiliating 
treaty.  .  .  .  Yet  she  has  more  than  doubled  her 
pre-war  area,  and  she  has  become  the  largest  coun- 
try in  south-eastern  Europe.  Indeed,  she  now 
occupies  a  prominent  rank  among  second-class 
Europan  Powers.  .  .  .  Pre-war  Roumania  consisted 
of  the  provinces  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  the 
Dobruja,  and  was  bounded  by  the  Transylvanian 
Alps,  the  Carpathians,  the  river  Pruth,  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  Danube.  By  the  war  it  has  gained 
Bessarabia  from  Russia,  Bukovina  from  Austria, 
and  Transylvania  and  part  of  the  Banat  from 
Hungary.  [See  Balkan  states:  Map.]  The  total 
area  is  rather  greater  than  that  of  the  British 
Isles,  and  the  population  is  more  than  seventeen 
anillions.  The  backbone  of  the  new  Roumania  is 
formed  by  the  Carpathian  and  Transylvanian 
Mountains.  From  them  the  country  slopes  fairly 
;gently  towards  the  middle  Danube  on  the  west 
and  the  lower  Danube  on  the  south  and  east.  The 
Dniester  divides  it  from  Ukraine.  Most  of  old 
Roumania  was  a  very  flat  plain,  which  is  really 
an  extension  of  the  Russian  plain,  and,  like  it,  very 
fertile.     Transylvania  and  the  Banat  form  another 


plain  on  the  inner  side  of  the  mountains.  A  river 
flowing  from  Transylvania  provides  an  easy  route 
from  one  plain  to  the  other." — T.  S.  Muir,  Europe, 
a  descriptive  regional  survey,  pp.  214-215. — See 
also   Balkan  states:   Geographic  description. 

Resources. — "The  great  majority  of  the  people 
[in  Rumania]  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  Maize 
is  the  principal  crop,  and  wheat  comes  next.  Wine 
is  made  on  the  sunny  slopes  of  the  mountains,  and 
some  tobacco  is  grown.  The  mountains  are  rich 
in  timber  [Rumania  can  produce  over  100,000  car- 
loads of  lumber  per  year],  and  the  pastures  carry 
many  animals.  Bukovina — the  'beech  land' — has 
great  herds  of  swine,  which  feed  on  the  beech 
mast.  Buffaloes  are  numerous  in  the  Danubian 
marshes  in  the  south.  The  mineral  resources  of 
Rumania  arc  great,  and  are  as  yet  not  fully  de- 
veloped. Salt  is  produced  in  large  quantities  [suf- 
ficient to  supply  half  the  European  demand];  the 
underground  .stores  of  oil  |the  richest  in  Europe] 
have  attracted  foreign  capital  and  skilled  labour; 
iron  and  copper  arc  abundant ;  and,  though  there 
is  no  true  coal,  lignite  or  woody  coal  is  worked 
to  a  considerable  extent." — T.  S.  Muir,  Europe,  a 
descriptive  regional  survey,  pp.  215-216. — "Rumania 
is   destined,   by   her   natural    resources,   to   become 
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Early 
History 


RUMANIA,   13th-18th  Centuries 


one  of  the  wealthiest  countries  in  Kurope  .  .  .  [It] 
to-day  is  actually  the  one  wheat-exporting  coun- 
try in  Euro[)e,  and  even  in  normal  times  she 
would  rank  as  the  second,  next  to  Russia.  .  .  .  Re- 
cently mica  mines — the  only  ones  in  Europe — have 
been  discovered." — New  York  Times  Current  His- 
tory, May,  1921,  p.   279. 

B.  C.    5th     century-A.  D.     1241. — Dacian    em- 
pire.— Roman  conquest. — Barbarian  invasions. — 
"About  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  when  the  population 
of    the    Balkan-Carpathian     region     consisted     of 
various    tribes    belonging    to    the    Indo-European 
family,   the  northern   portion   of   the   Balkan   pen- 
insula   was   conquered    by   the   Thracians   and   the 
Illyrians.     The  Thracians  spread  north  and  south, 
and  a   branch   of   their  race,  the   Dacians,   crossed 
the  Danube.     The  latter  established  themselves  on 
both  sides  of  the  Carpathian  ranges,  in  the  region 
which    now    comprises    the    provinces    of    Oltenia, 
.  .  .  Banat  and  Transylvania.  .  .  .  The  Dacian  Em- 
pire e.xpanded  till  its  boundaries  touched  upon  those 
of   the  Roman   Empire.     The   Roman  province  of 
Moesia    (between    the    Danube   and    the    Balkans) 
fell  before  its  armies,  and  the  campaign  that  ensued 
was  so   successful   that   the   Dacians  were   able   to 
compel    Rome    to    an    alliance.      Two    expeditions 
undertaken  against  Dacia  by  the  Emperor  Trajan 
(98-117)    released   Rome    from    these   ignominious 
obligations,  and  brought  Dacia  under  Roman  rule 
(A.  D.  106).  The  new  Roman  province  was  limited 
to  the  regions  originally  inhabited  by  the  Dacians, 
and  a  strong   garrison,  estimated   by   historians  at 
25,000    men,    was    left    to     guard     it.      Numerous 
colonists    from    all    parts    of    the    Roman    Empire 
were  brought  here  as  settlers,  and  what  remained 
of  the  Dacian  population  completely  amalgamated 
with  them.     The  new  province  quickly  developed 
under  the  impulse  of  Roman  civilization,  of  which 
numerous  inscriptions  and  other  archaeological  re- 
mains are  evidence.     It  became  one  of  the  most 
flourishing    dependencies    of    the    Roman    Empire, 
and  was  spoken  of  as  Dacia  Felix.    About  a  century 
and    a    half    later    hordes    of    barbarian    invaders, 
coming  from  the  north  and  east,  swept   over  the 
country.     Under  the  strain  of  these  incursions  the 
Roman  legions  withdrew  by  degrees  into   Moesia, 
and  in  A.D.  271  Dacia  was  finally  evacuated.     But 
the    colonists    remained,    retiring     into     the     Car- 
pathians,  where   they    lived    forgotten    of    history. 
[See    also    Dacia.]    The    most    powerful    of    these 
invaders  were  the   Goths   (271-375),   who,  coming 
from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  had  shortly  before 
settled  north  of  the  Black  sea.     Unaccustomed  to 
mountain  life,  they  did  not  penetrate  beyond  the 
plains  between  the  Carpathians  and  the  Dniester. 
They  had  consequently  but  little  intercourse  with 
the    Daco-Roman    population,    and    the    total    ab- 
sence in  the  Rumanian  language  and  in  Rumanian 
place-names   of    words   of    Gothic   origin   indicates 
that  their  stay  had  no  influence  upon  country  or 
population.     Material  evidence  of  their  occupation 
is  afforded,  however,  by  a  number  of  articles  made 
of  gold  found  in  1837  at  Petroasa  (Moldavia),  and 
now  in  the  National  Museum  at  Bucarest.     After 
the  Goths  came  the  Huns  (375-453),  under  Attila, 
the  Avars  (566-799),  both  of  Mongolian  race,  and 
the  Gepidae  (453-566),  of  Gothic  race — all  savage, 
bloodthirsty  raiders,  passing  and  repassing  over  the 
Rumanian    regions,    pillaging    and    burning    every- 
where.     To    avoid    destruction    the    Daco-Roman 
population  withdrew  more  and  more  into  the  in- 
accessible  wooded   regions   of   the   mountains,   and 
as  a  result  were  in  no  wise  influenced  by  contact 
with  the  invaders.     But   with   the  coming   of  the 
Slavs,  who  settled  in  the   Balkan  peninsula  about 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  certain  fun- 


damental changes  took   place  in  the  ethnical   con- 
ditions prevailing  on  the  Danube.    The  Rumanians 
were   separated    from    thf    Romans,    following   the 
occupation   by  the  Slavs  of   the   Roman  provinces 
between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Black  sea.    Such  part 
of   the  population   as   was   not   annihilated   during 
the  raids  of   the   Avars   was  taken   into   captivity, 
or  compelled  to  retire  southwards  towards  modern 
Macedonia    and    northwards    towards    the    Dacian 
regions.     Parts  of   the   Rumanian   country  became 
dependent   upon    the    new    state    founded    between 
the  Balkans  and  the  Danube  in  679   by  the   Bul- 
garians, a  people  of  Turanian  origin,  who  formerly 
inhabited   the  regions  north   of   the   Black  sea  be- 
tween  the   Volga  and  the   mouth   of   the  Danube. 
After  the   conversion   of   the   Bulgarians   to   Chris- 
tianity   (864)    the   Slovenian    language    was   intro- 
duced into   their  church,  and  afterwards  also  into 
the    church    of    the    already    politically    dependent 
Rumanian    provinces.      This    tlnally    severed    the 
Daco-Rumanians     from     the     Latin     world.      The 
former  remained   for  a   long  time   under  Slav  in- 
fluence, the  extent  of  which  is  shown  by  the  large 
number  of  words  of  Slav  origin  contained  in  the 
Rumanian  language,  especially  in  geographical  and 
agricultural  terminology.    The  coming  of  the  Hun- 
garians   (a  people   of   Mongolian   race)    about   the 
end  of  the  ninth  century  put  an  end  to  the- Bul- 
garian domination  in  Dacia.     While  a  few  of  the 
existing    Rumanian     duchies     were     subdued     by 
Stephen  the  Saint,  the  first  King  of  Hungary  (995- 
1038),  the  'land  of  the  Vlakhs'  (Terra  Vlacorum) , 
in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Transylvania,  enjoyed 
under    the    Hungarian    kings    a    certain    degree    of 
national    autonomy.      The    Hungarian    chronicles 
speak   of   the   Vlakhs   as   'former   colonists   of   the 
Romans.'     The  ethnological  influence  of  the  Hun- 
garians  upon   the   Rumanian   population   has   been 
practically  nil.     They  found  the  Rumanian  nation 
firmly  established,  race  and  language,  and  the  latter 
remained   pure   of   Magyarisms,   even    in    Transyl- 
vania.    Indeed,  it  is  easy  to  prove — and  it  is  only 
what  might  be  expected,  seeing  that  the  Rumanians 
had    attained   a    higher   state   of    civilization    than 
the  Hungarian  invaders — that  the  Hungarians  were 
largely    influenced    by    the    Daco-Romans.      They 
adopted    Latin    as    their    official     language,     they 
copied  many  of  the  institutions  and  customs  of  the 
Rumanians,  and  recruited  a  large  number  of  their 
nobles  from  among  the  Rumanian  nobility,  which 
was   already    established    on    a    feudal    basis    when 
the  Hungarians  arrived.     A  great   number  of   the 
Rumanian    nobles    and    freemen    were,    however, 
inimical  to  the  new  masters,  and  migrated  to  the 
regions  across  the  mountains.    This  the  Hungarians 
used  as  a  pretext  for   bringing  parts  of  Rumania 
under  their  domination,  and  they  were  only  pre- 
vented  from   further   extending  it   by   the   coming 
of  the  Tartars  (1241),  the  last  people  of  MongoHan 
origin    to    harry    these    regions.      The    Hungarians 
maintained  themselves,  however,  in  the  parts  which 
they   had  already   occupied,   until   the   latter   were 
united    into    the    principality     of     the     'Rumanian 
land.'  " — N.  Forbes,  A.  J.  Toynbee,  D.  Mitrany  and 
D.    G.   Hogarth,    Balkans,    pp.    252-255. — See    also 
Balkan  states:   Races  existing;  Map  showing  dis- 
tribution of  nationalities;  Austria:  Races  of  Aus- 
tria; Bulgaria:   12th  century. 

13th-18th  centuries. — Four  centuries  of  con- 
flict with  Hungarians  and  Turks. — Authentic 
political  history  of  the  Vlachs  in  Rumania  begins 
in  the  thirteenth  century  but  it  is  not  the  history  of 
a  united  people.  Two  principalities,  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  (see  Balkan  states:  Races  existing), 
developed  separately.  "The  Wallacho-Bulgarian 
monarchy,  whatever  may  have  been  its  limits,  was 
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annihilated  by  a  horde  of  Tartars  about  1250. 
The  same  race  committed  great  havoc  in  Hun- 
gary, conquered  the  Kumani,  overran  Moldavia, 
Transylvania,  &c.,  and  held  their  ground  there 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  when 
they  were  driven  northward  by  the  Hungarian, 
Saxon,  and  other  settlers  in  Transylvania;  and 
with  their  exit  we  have  done  with  the  barbarians. 
.  .  .  Until  recently  the  historians  of  Roumania 
have  had  little  to  guide  them  concerning  the  events 
of  the  period  beyond  traditions  which,  though  very 
interesting,  are  now  gradually  giving  place  to 
recorded  and  authenticated  facts.  ...  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  plains  and  slopes  of  the  Carpathians 
were  inhabited  by  communities  ruled  over  by  chief- 
tains of  varying  power  and  influence.  Some  were 
banates,  as  that  of  Craiova,  which  long  remained 
a  semi-independent  State;  then  there  were  petty 
voivodes  or  princes;  .  .  .  and  besides  these  there 
were  Khanates,  .  .  .  some  of  which  were  petty 
principalities,  whilst  others  were  merely  the  gover- 
norships of  villages  or  groups  of  them.  .  .  .  Mircea, 
one  of  the  heroes  of  Roumanian  history,  not  only 
secured  the  independent  sovereignty,  and  called 
himself  Voivode  of  Wallachia  'by  the  grace  of 
God,'  but  in  1389  he  formed  an  alliance  with 
Poland,  and  assumed  other  titles  by  the  right  of 
conquest.  This  alliance  .  .  .  had  for  its  objects 
the  extension  of  his  dominions,  as  well  as  protection 
against  Hungary  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Otto- 
man power  on  the  other;  for  the  .  .  .  Turkish 
armies  had  overrun  Bulgaria,  and  about  the  year 
1391  they  first  made  their  appearance  north  of  the 
Danube.  At  first  the  bravery  of  Mircea  was  suc- 
cessful in  stemming  the  tide  of  invasion;  [but  after 
a  year  or  two]  finding  himself  between  two  power- 
ful enemies,  the  King  of  Hungary  and  the  Sultan, 
Mircea  elected  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  latter, 
and  concluded  a  treaty  with  him  at  Nicopolis 
(1393),  known  as  the  First  Capitulation,  by  which 
Wallachia  retained  its  autonomy,  but  agreed  to 
pay  an  annual  tribute  and  to  acknowledge  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Sultan.  .  .  .  According  to  several 
historians  Mircea  did  not  adhere  to  it  long,  for 
he  is  said  to  have  been  in  command  of  a  contingent 
in  the  army  of  the  crusaders,  and  to  have  been 
present  at  the  battle  of  Nicopolis  (1396),  in  which 
the  flower  of  the  French  nobility  fell,  and,  when  he 
found  their  cause  to  be  hopeless,  once  more  to 
have  deserted  them  and  joined  the  victorious  arms 
of  Bajazet.  Of  the  continued  wars  and  dissensions 
in  Wallachia  during  the  reign  of  Mircea  it  is 
unnecessary  to  speak.  He  ruled  with  varying 
fortunes  until  1418.  ...  [A  second  capitulation 
was  concluded,  at  Adrianople,  with  the  Turks,  in 
1460,  by  a  later  Wallachian  voivode,  named  Vlad. 
It  increased  the  tribute  to  the  Porte,  but  made  no 
other  important  change  in  the  terms  of  suzerainty. 
Meantime,  in  the  neighbouring  Moldavian  prin- 
cipality, events  were  beginning  to  shape  themselves 
into  some  historical  distinctness.]  For  a  century 
after  the  foundation  of  Moldavia,  or,  as  it  was  at 
first  called,  Bogdania,  by  Bogdan  Dragosch  [a 
legendary  hero],  the  history  of  the  country  is 
shrouded  in  darkness.  Kings  or  princes  are  named, 
one  or  more  of  whom  were  Lithuanians.  ...  At 
length  a  prince  more  powerful  than  the  rest  as- 
cended the  throne.  .  .  .  This  was  Stephen,  some- 
times called  the  'Great'  or  'Good.'  .  .  .  He  came 
to  the  throne  about  1456  or  1458,  and  reigned  until 
1504,  and  his  whole  life  was  spent  in  wars  against 
Transylvania,  Wallachia,  .  .  .  the  Turks,  and  Tar- 
tars. ...  In  1475  he  was  at  war  with  the  Turks, 
whom  he  defeated  on  the  river  Birlad.  ...  In 
that  year  also  Stephen  .  .  .  completely  overran 
Wallachia.     Having   reduced  it  to  submission,   he 


placed  a  native  boyard  on  the  throne  as  his  viceroy, 
who  showed  his  gratitude  to  Stephen  by  rebelling 
and  Hberating  the  country  from  his  rule;  but  he 
was  in  his  turn  murdered  by  his  Wallachian  sub- 
jects. In  1476  Stephen  sustained  a  terrible  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  the  Ottomans  at  Valea  Alba  (the 
White  Valley),  but  eight  years  afterwards,  allied 
with  the  Poles,  he  again  encountered  [and  defeated] 
this  terrible  enemy.  .  .  .  After  the  battle  of  Mohacs 
[see  Hungary:  1487-1526]  the  Turks  began  to 
encroach  more  openly  upon.  Roumanian  (Moldo- 
Wallachian)  territory.  They  occupied  and  fortified 
Braila,  Giurgevo,  and  Galatz;  interfered  in  the 
election  of  the  princes  .  .  .  adding  to  their  own 
influence,  and  rendering  the  princes  more  and  more 
subservient  to  their  will.  This  state  of  things  lasted 
until  the  end  of  the  i6th  century,  when  another 
hero,  Michael  the  Brave  of  Wallachia,  restored 
tranquiUty  and  independence  to  the  Principalities, 
and  raised  them  for  a  season  in  the  esteem  of  sur- 
rounding nations."  Michael,  who  mounted  the 
throne  in  iS93,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Prince 
of  Siebenbiirgen  (Transylvania)  and  the  voivode 
of  Moldavia,  against  the  Turks.  He  began  his 
warfare,  November,  1594,  by  a  wholesale  massacre 
of  the  Turks  in  Bucharest  and  Jassy.  He  then 
took  Giurgevo  by  storm  and  defeated  the  Ottoman 
forces  in  a  battle  at  Rustchuk.  In  1595,  Giurgevo 
was  the  scene  of  two  bloody  battles,  in  both  of 
which  Michael  came  off  victor,  with  famous  laurels. 
The  Turks  were  effectually  driven  from  the  coun- 
try. The  ambition  of  the  victorious  Michael  was 
now  excited,  and  he  invaded  Transylvania  (1590) 
desiring  to  add  it  to  his  dominions.  In  a  battle 
"which  is  called  by  some  the  battle  of  Schellen- 
berg,  and  by  others  of  Hermanstadt,"  he  defeated 
the  reigning  prince.  Cardinal  Andreas,  and  Transyl- 
vania was  at  his  feet.  He  subdued  Moldavia  with 
equal  ease,  and  the  whole  of  ancient  Dacia  became 
subject  to  his  rule.  The  Emperor  Rudolph,  as 
suzerain  of  Transylvania,  recognized  his  authority. 
But  his  reign  was  brief.  Before  the  close  of  the 
year  1600  a  rising  occurred  in  Transylvania,  and 
Michael  was  defeated  in  a  battle  fought  at  Miriszlo. 
He  escaped  to  the  mountains  and  became  a  fugitive 
for  some  months,  while  even  his  Wallachian  throne 
was  occupied  by  a  brother  of  the  Moldavian 
voivode.  At  length  he  made  terms  with  the  Em- 
peror Rudolph,  whose  authority  had  been  slighted 
by  the  Transylvanian  insurgents,  and  procured 
men  and  money  with  which  he  returned  in  force, 
crushed  his  opponents  at  Goroszlo,  and  reigned 
again  as  viceroy.  But  he  quarreled  soon  with 
the  commander  of  the  imperial  troops.  General 
Basta,  and  the  latter  caused  him  to  be  assassinated, 
some  time  in  August,  1601.  "The  history  of 
Moldo-Wallachia  during  the  17th  century  .  .  . 
possesses  little  interest  for  English  readers."  At 
the  end  of  the  17th  century  "another  great  Power 
[Russia]  was  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to 
Roumania,  which  was  eventually  to  exercise  a  grave 
influence  upon  her  destiny.  ...  In  the  beginning 
of  the  i8th  century  there  ruled  two  voivodes,  Con- 
stantine  Brancovano,  in  Wallachia,  and  Demetrius 
Cantemir  in  Moldavia,  both  of  whom  had  been  ap- 
pointed in  the  usual  manner  under  the  suzerainty 
of  the  Porte;  but  these  princes,  independently  of 
each  other,  had  entered  into  negotiations  with  Peter 
the  Great  after  the  defeat  of  Charles  XII  at  Pul- 
tawa  (1709),  to  assist  them  against  the  Sultan, 
their  suzerain,  stipulating  for  their  own  indepen- 
dence under  the  protection  of  the  Czar."  Peter 
was  induced  to  enter  the  country  with  a  consider- 
able army  (171 1),  but  soon  found  himself  in  a 
position  from  which  there  appeared  little  chance 
of  escape.     He  was  extricated  only  by  the  clever- 
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ness  of  the  t/urina,  who  bribed  the  Turkish  com- 
mander with  hir  jewels.  (See  Sweden:  1707-1718.) 
The  Moldavian  voivode  escaped  with  the  Russians. 
The  Wallachian,  Brancovano,  was  seized,  taken  to 
Constantinople,  and  put  to  death,  alon^  with  his 
four  sons.  "Stephen  Cantacuzene,  the  son  of  his 
accusers,  was  made  Voivode  of  VVallachia,  but  like 
his  predecessors  he  only  enjoyed  the  honour  for  a 
brief  term,  and  two  years  afterwards  he  was  de- 
posed, ordered  to  Constantinople,  imprisoned,  and 
decapitated;  and  with  him  terminated  the  rule 
of  the  native  prince's,  who  were  followed,  both 
in  VVallachia  and  Moldavia,  by  the  so-called 
Phanariote  governors  [see  Piianariots]  or  farmers- 
general  of  the  Porte." — J.  Samuelson,  Roumania, 
past  and  present,  pt.  2,  ch.  11-13. 

1774-1812. — Powers  intercede  with  Turkey  on 
behalf  of  Ruman  principalities. — "The  beginning 
of  a  continuous  control,  under  treaty  rights,  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Ottoman  empire  by  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,  was  in  1774.  Six  years  previous, 
in  connection  with  Russian  interference  in  Poland, 
Turkey  declared  war  against  Russia.  [See  Turkey: 
1768-1774;  1776-17Q2.]  After  several  other  nations 
became  involved,  this  struggle  resulted  in  the  first 
partition  of  Poland,  and  in  the  acquirement  by 
Russia  of  a  protectorate  over  a  part  of  the  Otto- 
man subjects.  In  the  treaty  of  peace  (Kutschouc- 
Kainardji,  1774)  the  Porte  agreed  that  a  permanent 
Russian  embassy  might  be  established  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  that  Russia  should  have  the  right 
of  free  navigation  in  Turkish  waters;  and,  most 
important  of  all,  the  Sultan  promised  'to  protect 
constantly  the  Christian  religion  and  its  churches,' 
and  'to  keep  religiously'  to  a  list  of  conditions 
under  which  Russia  restored  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia to  Turkey.  Also,  as  the  circumstances  of 
these  two  principalities  might  require,  the  Russian 
ministers  resident  at  Constantinople  were  to  be 
permitted  to  intercede  in  their  favor.  .  .  .  About 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  these  formed 
the  two  Rouman  principalities.  The  southern — 
Wallachia — took  its  name  from  that  by  which  its 
people  were  known  to  their  neighbors,  and  the 
northern — Moldavia — was  called  by  the  name  of 
its  principal  river.  During  the  fifteenth  century, 
these  principalities  were  brought  under  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Ottoman  government,  but  by  pay- 
ing a  yearly  tribute  they  retained,  for  a  long 
period,  practical  independence  in  internal  affairs 
and  were  governed  down  to  1720  by  native  hospo- 
dars  (governors)  of  their  own  choosing.  Unlike 
the  social  conditions  in  other  Balkan  provinces, 
however,  the  old  nobility,  in  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  managed  to  perpetuate  itself,  and  all 
governmental  affairs  administered  by  the  princi- 
palities were  controlled  for  centuries  by  the  aris- 
tocracy. Although  the  Treaty  of  Kainardji  pro- 
fessed that  there  would  be  cultivated  between  the 
two  sovereigns — the  Empress  and  the  Sultan — as 
well  as  between  the  two  empires,  a  'sincere  union 
and  a  perpetual  and  inviolable  friendship,'  with  a 
careful  'accomplishment'  and  maintenance  of  the 
Articles,  yet  within  ten  years  Russia  annexed  the 
Crimean  peninsula  and  some  nearby  territory,  and 
the  Porte  promptly  responded  by  undertaking 
another  war  against  the  Czarina.  This  struggle  was 
brought  to  an  end  in  1792  by  the  treaty  of  Jassy, 
which  ceded  to  Russia  some  sections  of  Turkish 
territory,  and  reaffirmed  all  the  former  stipulations 
respecting  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  beginning  with 
the  treaty  of  Kainardji.  [See  Russia:  1768-1796.] 
The  principalities  suffered  for  a  century  (1720- 
i8.?o)  from  their  relations  with  the  Phanariot 
Greek  governors,  who  were  sent  to  them  by  the 
Porte.     As  each  appointment  added  somewhat  to 


the  income  of  the  Sultan,  it  became  customary  to 
change  these  hospodars  frequently.  But  every 
such  change  added  greatly  to  the  burdens  of  the 
[)rinci[)alities;  and,  mindful  of  her  treaty  rights, 
Russia  induced  the  Sultan  to  issue  a  Hatti-cheriff, 
in  1802,  fixing  the  terms  of  office  for  these  officials 
at  seven  years,  and  making  the  consent  of  the 
Russian  minister  necessary  to  their  removal.  This 
promise  was  made  while  the  Tsar  was  posing  as 
the  friend  of  Turkey,  by  helping  to  drive  the 
French  army  out  of  Egypt.  Only  three  years 
later,  however,  the  great  victory  at  Austerlitz,  and 
the  treaty  that  followed,  making  France  through 
her  new  possessions — ^the  Illyrian  provinces — a 
neighbor  to  the  Ottoman  empire,  inclined  the 
Sultan  and  his  advisers  to  put  themselves  again 
under  the  guidance  of  the  French.  In  his  efforts 
to  remain  neutral  in  the  European  conflict  just 
ended  [Napoleonic  campaigns],  the  Sultan  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  make  some  warlike  prepa- 
rations along  the  lower  Danube;  and  that  led  the 
Tsar  to  increase  his  influence  over  Ottoman  sub- 
jects in  that  territory.  Urged  on  now  by  the 
representations  of  the  French  minister,  Sebastiani, 
and  disregarding  his  agreement  of  four  years 
previous,  the  Sultan  permitted  himself  to  be  so 
deeply  moved  by  the  traitorous  attitude  of  the 
governors  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  in  favoring 
Russian  intrigue,  that  he  removed  these  officials 
without  the  consent  of  Russia.  The  ambassadors 
of  England  and  Russia  then  determined  to  force 
the  Sultan  to  reinstate  the  governors,  and  he 
yielded,  after  a  time;  but,  notwithstanding  his 
submission,  Russia  moved  her  army  into  the  princi- 
palities. England's  threatening  attitude  failed  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  (1806)  to  prevent  the 
Porte  from  declaring  war  against  Russia.  .  .  .  The 
Russian  forces  being  mostly  engaged  with  the 
Prussians  at  this  time  against  the  French,  made 
the  'outlook  quite  promising  for  the  Turks.  But 
the  deposition  of  Sultan  Selim  (May,  1807)  and 
the  prospect,  after  the  French  won  the  battle  of 
Friedland  (June),  that  Napoleon  and  the  Tsar 
Alexander  would  settle  their  differences  served  to 
bring  about  an  entire  change  in  the  situation.  The 
disorders  in  Turkey,  culminating  in  the  sultan  being 
set  aside  on  the  charge  of  'combating  the  religious 
principles  consecrated  by  the  Koran,'  seemed  to 
cause  Napoleon  to  feel  that  the  Osmanlis  were 
hopelessly  unstable,  and  that  the  fall  of  their 
empire  was  inevitable.  He  therefore  all  the  more 
readily  abandoned  Turkey  when  he  formed  his 
alliance  with  the  Tsar  (July,  1807).  The  treaty 
of  Tilsit,  setting  forth  the  terms  of  this  alliance, 
stipulated  that  Russia  should  evacuate  the 
Danubian  principalities,  but  that  the  Turks  were 
not  to  be  allowed  to  enter  that  territory  until  a 
treaty  of  peace  should  be  made  between  Russia 
and  the  Porte.  .  .  .  This  treaty  led  to  an  armistice 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte  (August),  which 
continued  for  two  years.  France  and  Russia 
joined  in  another  alliance  in  October,  1808,  to  be 
kept  secret  for  at  least  ten  years,  in  which  France 
promised  to  aid  Russia  in  annexing  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia.  .  .  .  Russia  continued  to  occupy  the 
principalities;  and  when  Turkey  tried  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  Tsar  Alexander,  his  demands  were 
such  that  the  Porte  renewed  hostilities  (April, 
1809).  Although  the  Tsar  was  soon  obliged  to 
begin  preparations  for  an  impending  struggle  in 
his  own  country  against  the  French,  still  the  Rus- 
sians continued,  in  general,  to  be  successful  against 
the  Turkish  forces.  Influenced  by  England's  am- 
bassador, George  Canning,  and,  doubtless,  by  a 
general  distrust  of  France,  the  Porte  finally  ac- 
cepted the  offer  of  Russia  to  give  back  all  but 
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about  half  of  Moldavia,  and  the  terms  of  peace 
were  signed  at  Bucharest  in  May,  1812.  ...  All  of 
the  former  stipulations  between  Russia  and  the 
Porte,  back  to  1774,  in  respect  to  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia,  were  again  reaffirmed;  but  most  im- 
portant of  all,  perhaps,  was  the  article  of  this 
treaty  relating  to  Servia." — W.  S.  Murray,  Making 
of  the  Balkan  states,  pp.  13-17. 

19th  century. — Awakening  of  a  national  spirit. 
— Effect  of  historical  teaching. — "No  political 
fact  is  of  more  importance  and  interest  in  modern 
continental  history  than  the  tenacity  with  which 
the  smaller  nations  of  Europe  preserve  their  pride 
of  nationality  in  the  face  of  the  growing  tendency 
towards  the  formation  of  large,  strongly  concen- 
trated empires,  supported  by  powerful  armies.  .  .  . 
This  rekindling  of  the  national  spirit  is  the  result 
chiefly  of  the  development  of  the  new  historical 
school  all  over  the  Continent.  Instead  of  remain- 
ing in  ignorance  of  their  past  history,  or,  at  best, 
regarding  a  mass  of  legends  as  containing  the  true 
tale  of  their  countries'  achievements,  these  small 
nations  have  now  learnt  from  the  works  of  their 
great  historians  what  the  story  of  their  fatherlands 
really  is,  and  what  title  they  have  to  be  proud 
of  their  ancestors.  These  great  historians — Hercu- 
lano,  Palacky,  Szechenyi,  and  the  rest — who  made 
it  their  aim  to  tell  the  truth,  ...  all  belonged  to 
the  generation  which  had  its  interest  aroused  in 
the  history  of  the  past  by  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  the  productions  of  the  Romantic  School. 
.  .  .  The  vitality  of  the  new  historical  school  in 
Roumania  is  practically  remarkable,  for  in  the 
Danubian  provinces,  which  form  that  kingdom, 
even  more  strenuous  efforts  had  been  made  to 
stamp  out  the  national  spirit  than  in  Bohemia. 
The  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  the 
Roumanian  people  has  reasserted  itself  in  recent 
years,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in 
modern  European  history,  and  it  is  largely  due 
to  the  labours  of  its  historians.  Up  till  1822  the 
Roumanian  language  was  vigorously  proscribed ; 
the  rulers  of  the  Danubian  provinces  permitted 
instruction  to  the  upper  classes  in  the  language 
of  the  rulers  only,  and  while  Slavonic,  and  in  the 
days  of  the  Phanariots  Greek,  was  the  official  and 
fashionable  language,  used  in  educating  the  no- 
bility and  bourgeois,  the  peasants  were  left  in 
ignorance.  Four  men,  whose  names  deserve  record, 
first  endeavoured  to  raise  the  Roumanian  language 
to  a  literary  level,  and  not  only  studied  Roumanian 
history,  but  tried  to  teach  the  Roumanian  people 
something  of  their  own  early  history.  Of  these 
four,  George  Schinkai  was  by  far  the  most  re- 
markable. He  was  an  inhabitant  of  Transylvania, 
.  .  .  and  he  first  thought  of  trying  to  revive  the 
Roumanian  nationality  by  teaching  the  people  their 
history.  He  arranged  the  annals  of  his  country 
from  86  to  1739  with  indefatigable  labour,  during 
the  last  half  of  the  i8th  century,  and,  according 
to  Edgar  Quinet,  in  such  a  truly  modern  manner, 
after  such  careful  weighing  of  original  authorities, 
and  with  such  critical  power,  that  he  deserves  to 
be  ranked  with  the  creators  of  the  modern  his- 
torical school.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
Schinka'i's  History  was  not  allowed  to  be  printed 
by  the  Hungarian  authorities,  who  had  no  desire  to 
see  the  Roumanian  nationality  re-assert  itself,  and 
the  censor  marked  on  it  'opus  igne,  auctor  patibulo 
dignus.'  It  was  not  published  until  1853,  more 
than  forty  years  after  its  completion,  and  then 
only  at  Jassy,  for  the  Hungarians  still  proscribed 
it  in  Transylvania.  Schinka'i's  friend,  Peter  Major, 
was  more  fortunate  in  his  work,  a  'History  of  the 
Origin  of  the  Roumanians  in  Dacia,'  which,  as  it 
did  not  touch  on  modern  society,  was  passed  by  the 


Hungarian  censorship,  and  printed  at  Buda  Pesth 
in  1813.  The  two  men  who  first  taught  Roumanian 
history  in  the  provinces  which  now  form  the 
kingdom  of  Roumania  were  not  such  learned  men 
as  Schinkai  and  Peter  Major,  but  their  work  was 
of  more  practical  importance.  In  1813  George 
Asaky  got  leave  to  open  a  Roumanian  class  at  the 
Greek  Academy  of  Jassy,  under  the  prttext  that 
it  was  necessary  to  teach  surveying  in  the 
Roumanian  tongue,  because  of  the  questions  which 
constantly  arose  in  that  profession,  in  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  speak  to  the  peasants  in 
their  own  language,  and  in  his  lectures  he  carefully 
inserted  lessons  in  Roumanian  history,  and  tried 
to  arouse  the  spirit  of  the  people.  George  Lazarus 
imitated  him  at  Bucharest  in  1816,  and  the  fruit 
of  this  instruction  was  seen  when  the  Roumanians 
partially  regained  their  freedom.  The  Moldo- 
Wallachian  princes  encouraged  the  teaching  of 
Roumanian  history,  as  they  encouraged  the  growth 
of  the  spirit  of  Roumanian  independence,  and  when 
the  Roumanian  Academy  was  founded,  an  historical 
section  was  formed  with  the  special  mission  of 
studying  and  publishing  documents  connected  with 
Roumanian  history.  The  modern  scientific  spirit 
has  spread  widely  throughout  the  kingdom." — H. 
M.  Stephens,  Modern  historians  and  small  nation- 
alities {Contemporary  Review,  July,  1887). — See 
also  History:  29;  Balkan  states:  19th  century. 
1821-1907. — Agrarian  reform. — Law  of  1864. — 
Land  distributed. — In  182 1  Rumanian  princi- 
palities had  become  a  country  of  great  landlords, 
— the  Phanariots — many  of  them  descendants  of 
Greek  princes  or  of  tax-gatherers.  "Already,  in 
1805,  the  landlords  had  secured  the  right  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  meadow  land  for  their  own  private 
use,  and  to  this  was  added  in  1828  one-third  of  the 
cultivable  land.  Agriculture  became  extremely 
profitable  after  the  opening  of  western  markets 
by  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  (i82g),  and  the 
proprietors  began  a  steady  encroachment  upon 
peasant  holdings.  .  .  .  [In  1848]  a  provisional 
government  declared  the  peasant  free  from  labor 
dues  and  master  of  the  land  he  occupied.  A 
mixed  commission  of  seventeen  peasants  and 
seventeen  proprietors  was  appointed  and  im- 
mediately disagreed — the  peasants  wishing  to  take 
the  land  for  money  payment,  the  proprietors  ob- 
jecting on  the  ground  that  the  peasants  would  not 
be  able  to  pay  them.  The  agrarian  question  was 
smothered  in  the  Russo-Turkish  intervention  of 
the  next  year,  but  it  kept  on  smouldering  under- 
ground. .  .  .  Cuza,  the  first  Prince  of  united 
Rumania  (1859-66),  took  up  the  agrarian  .  .  . 
question  in  a  zealous  spirit  of  reform.  .  .  .  First, 
the  lands  of  the  Greek  monasteries  were  seized— 
about  one-fifth  of  the  whole.  When  the  assembly 
rejected  his  agrarian  reform  act,  Cuza  executed  a 
coup  d'etat  (May  2,  1864),  giving  himself,  with 
the  aid  of  a  council  of  state,  the  right  to  initiate 
legislation.  A  free  and  compulsory  education  act 
was  promulgated ;  and  universal  suffrage  was  intro- 
duced, to  secure  the  full  peasant  support  for  a  new 
land  act.  This  'rural  law'  of  August,  1864,  was 
a  moderate  measure.  It  abolished  the  provisions 
of  the  Reglement  Organique,  with  the  feudal  dues, 
etc.,  and  made  the  peasant  absolute  proprietor  of 
his  holdings,  the  large  proprietor  getting  full  title 
to  the  remainder  for  the  first  time.  The  proprie- 
tors were  to  receive  compensation  for  their  claims 
to  labor  dues,  etc.  .  .  .  I  Under  the  new  law  each 
peasant  family  acquired  freehold  property  in  lots 
varying  from  seven  and  a  half  to  fifteen  acres  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  oxen  they  owned.  A  price 
was  fixed  by  the  government  for  the  land  which 
was  to  be  paid  to  the  original  proprietors  during 
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a  period  of  fifteen  years.  That  time  expired  in 
1880,  and  tlie  price  determined  upon — 107,247,852 
lei  (francs) — had  been  paid  and  406,898  families 
became  landed  proprietors  of  3,750,000  acres.!  We 
may  say  that  the  year  1864  marlcs  the  birth  of  the 
idea,  as  we  entertain  itj  of  complete  private  prop- 
erty in  land.  Even  then,  the  state  recognized  com- 
munal rights  in  forests  and  pastures.  .  .  .  Cuza's 
agrarian  reform  act  was  effectively  smothered  under 
a  decade  of  hostile  administration.  The  communal 
pastures  disappeared.  ...  An  agricultural  conven- 
tions act  of  1866  permitted  the  peasant  to  contract 
his  labor  to  the  proprietor  for  a  period  up  to  five 
years.  ...  An  act  passed  in  1870  gave  land  to 
48,000  peasants  but  left  79,000  entirely  landless.  .  .  . 
The  peasant  revolt  of  1888,  fomented  by  Russian 
agents,  brought  about  Bratianu's  fall.  .  .  .  For  the 
moment,  the  revolt  was  suppressed  and  a  scheme 
introduced  whereby  the  peasants  might  purchase 
land  in  small  lots.  There  was,  however,  no  ma- 
chinery of  credit  for  loaning  money  to  the  poorest 
borrowers  at  reasonable  rates,  upon  such  security  as 
they  could  give.  It  was  customary  for  a  peasant 
in  need  of  cash  to  sell  in  advance,  at  a  ruinous 
discount,  either  his  ne.xt  year's  labor  or  his  next 
year's  crop." — M.  M.  Knight,  Peasant  cooperation 
and  agrarian  reform  in  Rumania  {Political  Science 
Quarterly,  Mar.,  1920).— In  1889,  state  domains 
amounting  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  area 
of  Rumania  were  distributed  among  the  peasantry. 
The  land  was  divided  into  lots  of  twelve  and  a 
half,  twenty-five,  and  thirty-seven  and  a  half 
acres.  The  agricultural  crisis  of  1899  ruined  many 
and  left  others  deeply  in  debt.  When  the  success- 
ful harvest  of  1901  was  gathered,  the  stock  was 
largely  mortgaged — made  over  to  banks  and  other 
credit  institutions.  The  peasant's  existence  was 
precarious;  either  his  own  plot  was  two  small  to 
support  him,  or  if  he  leased  a  larger  one  he  lost 
by  the  transaction.  The  resultant  discontent  was 
the  chief  cause  of  the  agrarian  uprising  in  1907. 

1828-1858. — Russian  dominance. — "When  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  of  1828  broke  out,  the  Imperial 
troops  at  once  invaded  the  principalities,  which 
had  for  the  sixth  time  to  experience  a  Russian 
occupation.  The  Turks  offered  httle  opposition 
to  the  invaders,  who  dictated  peace  to  the  Sultan 
at  Adrianople  in  1829.  By  this  treaty,  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  were  restored  to  the  Turks,  but 
only  on  condition  that  the  Hospodars  should  be 
elected  for  Hfe.  All  the  fortified  places,  hitherto 
occupied  in  Wallachia  by  Turkish  troops,  were  to 
be  given  up,  complete  internal  independence  was 
guaranteed,  and  nothing  but  a  fixed  money  tribute 
was  to  be  exacted  in  future  by  the  Porte.  But 
the  most  important  point  of  all  was  reserved  to 
the  last.  The  Sultan  undertook  to  ratify  all  the 
administrative  regulations,  which  had  been  drawn 
up  during  the  Russian  occupation.  Under  another 
article,  the  Russians  were  entitled  to  keep  a  garri- 
son in  the  principalities  until  the  full  payment  of 
the  war  indemnity  by  the  Turkish  Government. 
Thus  the  occupation  was  prolonged  till  1834,  and 
lasted,  in  all,  some  six  years.  All  the  time  the 
utmost  efforts  were  made  to  establish  the  influence 
of  the  Czar  upon  a  permanent  basis.  A  constitution 
was  devised  which  is  known  as  the  reglement  or- 
ganique,  with  the  express  object  of  strengthening 
the  power  of  Russia.  .  .  .  For  the  phantom  of 
Turkish  suzerainty,  the  Roumanians  had  received 
in  exchange  the  stern  reality  of  a  Russian  pro- 
tectorate. The  reglement  organique,  the  work  of 
the  Muscovite  administrators,  Pahlen  and  Kisselef, 
who  managed  the  affairs  of  the  principalities  during 
the  Russian  occupation,  was  based  upon  extreme 
oligarchical    principles.      It    separated    the    nation 


into  two  sharply  divided  classes,  the  nobles  and 
the  people;  and,  while  it  conceded  the  greatest 
latitude  to  the  former,  it  treated  the  latter  hke 
pariahs.  The  power  of  making  the  laws,  the 
election  of  the  prince,  all  political  offices,  all  mili- 
tary appointments — these  were  the  peculiar  right 
of  the  boyards;  the  less  pleasant  task  of  paying 
all  the  taxes — that  was  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
peasants  and  the  small  tradesmen.  In  a  word, 
according  to  the  Russian  constitution,  the 
Roumanian  people  had  no  rights,  the  Roumanian 
nobles  no  duties.  At  the  same  time,  true  to  the 
principle,  which  afterwards  found  its  fullest  ex- 
pression in  the  constitution,  drawn  up  for  Bulgaria 
in  1879,  the  prince  and  the  boyards  were  made  to 
act  as  a  check  upon  each  other.  With  the  bulk 
of  the  nation  disfranchised,  with  a  puppet  on  the 
throne  and  a  privileged  aristocracy  to  keep  him 
in  order,  there  was  httle  fear,  so  it  seemed,  of  a 
national  awakening  against  the  influence  of  the 
great  Czar.  But,  in  spite  of  this  reactionary 
method  of  government,  introduced  at  a  time  when 
Western  Europe  was  in  the  throes  of  constitutional 
reform,  there  were  practical  benefits  derived  from 
the  Russian  occupation.  For  the  first  time, 
Rumanian  law  recognised  the  principle  that  some 
limit  must  be  set  to  litigation;  magistrates  were 
made  irremovable,  sanitation  was  enforced,  new 
tribunals  were  created,  and  justice  was  brought  to 
every  man's  door  by  the  establishment  of  a  petty 
court  in  every  village.  [The  growth  of  the  present 
system  of  justice  dates  from  the  union  of  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia  in  1859.  The  main  provisions  of 
Rumanian  law  are  drawn  from  the  codes  of  West- 
ern powers,  especially  the  Code  Napoleon.]  These 
were  practical  improvements,  which  compensated 
in  some  measure  for  the  refusal  of  political  rights. 
Meanwhile,  however,  a  national  spirit  had  been 
slowly  developing.  The  Roumanians  began  to  feel 
proud  of  their  ancient  origin,  their  native  language, 
and  their  past  history.  .  .  .  [The  revolutionary 
movement  of  1848]  sweeping  over  Europe,  took 
the  Danubian  principalities  in  its  course.  In  1842 
the  Czar,  finding  that  the  prince  of  Wallachia  was 
not  sufficiently  docile,  induced  the  Porte  to  depose 
him.  No  fewer  than  thirty-seven  candidates  came 
forward  for  the  vacant  throne,  but  the  choice 
of  the  boyards  finally  fell  upon  George  Bibescou, 
who  appeared  before  his  people  in  the  costume  of 
Michael  the  Brave.  He  became  involved  in  a  dis- 
pute with  the  national  assembly  over  some  mining 
concessions,  and  prevailed  upon  the  Sultan  to 
suspend  that  refractory  body  for  the  remainder  of 
its  term.  This  aroused  against  him  the  intense 
animosity  of  the  great  nobles,  who  were  always 
jealous  of  any  one  of  their  number  who  had 
ascended  the  princely  throne  over  the  heads  of 
his  fellows.  The  lesser  nobility,  on  the  other 
hand,  embraced  his  cause,  and,  when  the  Revolu- 
tion broke  out,  it  was  directed  not  against  him, 
but  against  the  influence  of  Russia.  The  spark 
was  kindled  in  Paris  in  February,  1848,  and  the 
flames  rapidly  spread  eastward.  In  Hungary  the 
Roumanians  of  Transylvania  rose  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  Magyars;  in  the  two  principalities 
the  people  were  animated  by  the  desire  to  throw 
off  the  protectorate  of  Russia  and  so  terminate 
the  reactionary  system  of  government  which  she 
had  introduced.  The  masses  were  led  by  men  of 
distinction,  two  of  whom,  Constantine  Rosetti 
and  John  Bratiano,  were  destined  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  later  history  of  their  country. 
The  leaders  proposed  to  the  prince  that  he  should 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement.  But 
Bibescou  did  not  share  the  views  of  the  revolu- 
tionists.   Convinced  that  Russia  could  crush  them 
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in  a  moment,  he  told  them  that  he  did. not  con- 
sider the  season  propitious  for  such  an  enterprise. 
Another  attempt  to  persuade  him  proved  futile, 
and  on  the  9th  of  June  the  revolution  broke  out 
at  Bucharest.  Bibescou  ordered  the  arrest  of 
several  members  of  the  revolutionary  committee; 
their  supporters  fired  at  him  as  he  drove  through 
the  streets.  An  immense  crowd  gathered  in  front 
of  his  palace,  and  forced  him  to  sign  the  scheme 
for  a  new  constitution  and  appoint  a  ministry 
from  among  the  popular  leaders.  Bibescou  upon 
this  abdicated,  leaving  the  revolutionists  in  posses- 
sion of  the  field.  Not  a  single  drop  of  blood  had 
been  shed.  The  aim  of  the  more  moderate  re- 
formers was  not  the  formal  independence  of  their 
country  from  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan,  to 
whom  they  addressed  a  letter  expressive  of  their 
devotion,  but  the  practical  freedom  of  the  nation 
from  Russian  interference,  coupled  with  full  politi- 
cal equality.  All  the  usual  watchwords  of  1848 — 
'freedom  of  the  Press  and  of  public  meeting,'  'min- 
isterial responsibility,'  and  'civil  hberty  for  all' — 
were  re-echoed  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  But 
there  was  a  more  advanced  section  which  advo- 
cated the  proclamation  of  Roumanian  independence 
and  a  war,  if  need  be,  against  Sultan  and  Czar 
alike.  Some  even  dreamed  of  a  big  Roumania, 
which  should  include  the  Transylvanian  brothers 
within  its  ample  frontiers,  and  the  'lost  provinces' 
of  Bessarabia  and  Bucovina.  Meanwhile,  another 
revolution  had  taken  place  in  Moldavia.  There 
Michael  Stourdza,  who  had  had  the  wisdom  to 
make  considerable  reforms,  had  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  suppressing  the  movement  without  Russian 
aid.  But  the  Czar  thought  that  the  time  had 
come  to  make  his  power  felt,  and  urged  upon  the 
Sultan  the  necessity  for  intervention.  A  Turkish 
commissioner  was  despatched  to  Bucharest,  who 
requested  the  dissolution  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment which  had  been  formed  on  the  flight  of 
Bibescou,  and  the  substitution  in  its  place  of  a 
Lieutenancy  under  Turkish  suzerainty.  His  re- 
quest was  obeyed,  and  a  Lieutenancy  of  three 
persons  established.  The  Turkish  commissioner  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction,  and  all  seemed  well.  But 
this  did  not  suit  the  autocrat  of  Russia.  A  Russian 
army  occupied  Moldavia  on  the  pretext  of  'pro- 
tecting' the  Roumanians,  and  thence  marched  to 
Bucharest.  The  revolutionary  leaders  fled  to 
Western  Europe,  the  Roumanian  Revolution  was 
at  an  end.  Russia  and  Turkey  concluded  in  1849 
the  Convention  of  Balta-Liman,  which  limited 
the  reigns  of  the  Hospodars  to  seven  years,  sup- 
pressed all  national  assemblies,  and  replaced  them 
by  councils  or  divans,  nominated  by  the  prince  in 
each  principality.  In  order  to  destroy  the  last 
vestige  of  independence,  the  princes  were  to  be 
no  longer  elected  by  the  great  nobles,  but  were 
nominated  by  the  Sultan  as  suzerain,  and  the  Czar 
as  protector.  Russia  contrived  to  secure  the  ap- 
pointment of  men  in  both  principalities,  who  were 
likely  to  serve  her  interests  rather  than  those  of 
the  Turks.  But  the  'doctrine  of  nationalities'  was 
spreading  all  over  Europe,  and  the  Roumanians  had 
become  imbued  with  it.  The  chiefs  of  the  Revolu- 
tion disseminated  their  country's  grievances 
wherever  they  were  scattered.  In  France  and  Eng- 
land they  found  ready  listeners.  Lord  Palmerston 
raised  the  Roumanian  question  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  Ubicini,  whose  pen  has  done  so  much 
for  Roumanian  history,  constantly  reminded  the 
French  nation  that  there  existed  another  branch 
of  the  Latin  race  under  foreign  rule." — W.  Miller, 
Balkans,  pp.  91-98. 

185&-1875. — Privileges    guaranteed    by   Treaty 
of  Paris. — "Provisions  were  made  in  the  Treaty  of 


Paris  [1856]  for  blocking  Russia's  supposed  road- 
way to  Constantinople.  By  requiring  the  Tsar  to 
cede  a  part  of  Bessarabia  to  Turkey,  the  Rus- 
sian frontier  was  pushed  away  from  the  Danube; 
and  it  was  particularly  stipulated  that  no  exclu- 
sive protection  by  any  one  of  the  guaranteeing 
powers  should  be  exercised  over  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia.  France,  England  and  Russia  were  ready 
to  proceed  at  once  to  organize  these  two  princi- 
palities under  one  central  government,  and  Prussia 
and  Sardinia  were  more  or  less  unconcerned.  The 
result  was  that  the  treaty  merely  provided  that 
the  laws  and  statutes  of  these  principalities  should 
be  revised;  and  that  a  special  commission  should 
proceed  to  Bucharest  charged  with  the  duty  of 
investigating  the  conditions  in  the  two  provinces. 
This  commission  was  expected,  moreover,  to  ascer- 
tain the  wishes  of  the  people,  as  expressed  in  rep- 
resentative assemblies  (divans  ad  hoc)  ;  to  suggest 
bases  for  the  future  organization  of  the  principali- 
ties; and  to  transmit  a  report,  without  delay,  to 
Paris.  But  there  was  delay  and  difficulty  in  get- 
ting at  the  wishes  of  the  people  through  these  con- 
stituent assemblies.  After  about  a  year  (September, 
1857)  these  bodies  expressed  a  practically  unani- 
mous wish  for  a  union  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
under  a  foreign  prince.  The  next  year  [1858],  from 
May  to  August,  the  powers  held  conferences  in 
Paris  and  finally  agreed  on  a  series  of  ordinances 
that  were  to  constitute  the  definitive  organization 
of  these  principalities.  These  'Articles'  represented 
a  very  comprehensive  scheme,  according  to  which 
the  people  in  the  provinces  were  to  carry  on  their 
own  affairs  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte.  The 
peculiar  features  of  this  European  plan  for  the 
government  of  these  provinces  resulted  from  the 
attempt  to  conform,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  to  the 
wishes  of  all  parties  concerned.  Turkey  and 
Austria  still  continued  to  oppose  the  formation 
of  one  government  for  the  two  provinces,  so  the 
treaty  powers  worked  out  a  sort  of  combination  of 
union  and  separation.  The  name  adopted  was 
The  United  Principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia, and  a  central  commission  was  ordered. 
This  commission  was  made  up  of  eight  members 
from  each  principality — four  selected  by  the  hos- 
podar  from  among  men  who  had  served  the  people 
in  high  offices,  and  four  by  each  Assembly  from 
its  own  body.  This  so-called  Central  Commission 
was  intended  to  be  permanent  during  the  life  of 
the  two  provincial  Assemblies  (seven  years).  It 
was  made  the  special  duty  of  this  central  governing 
body  to  protect  and  revise  the  'Articles',  together 
with  the  laws,  so  as  to  bring  all  except  matters  of 
purely  local  interest  under  the  care  and  adminis- 
tration of  this  Central  Commission.  Each  prin- 
cipality was  to  have  an  assembly,  elected  for  seven 
years  by  voters  twenty-five  years  old  or  more  and 
having  a  fixed  property  qualification.  Each  As- 
sembly was  directed  to  proceed  to  the  election  of 
a  hospodar  for  a  life  term.  The  hospodars  were 
to  keep  agents  at  the  suzerain  court,  and  in  case 
the  Porte  should  not  attend  to  the  complaints  of 
these  agents  respecting  any  violation  of  immuni- 
ties, the  hospodars  were  empowered  to  communi- 
cate their  grievances  directly  to  the  representatives 
of  the  guaranteeing  powers  at  Constantinople.  It 
was  distinctly  stated  also  that  before  the  Porte 
could  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  these  principalities 
for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  order  there,  an 
understanding  must  be  had  with  the  treaty  powers. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  stipulated  that  the  regular 
hiilitia  required  to  be  maintained  in  each  of  the 
two  provinces  should  be  given  an  'identic'  organi- 
zation, in  order  that  they  might  readily  co-operate 
as  two  corps  of  one  and  the  same  army.    The  new 
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scheme  provided  for  the  equality,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law,  of  ail  Moldavians  and  Wallachians,  and  or- 
dered that  all  privileges,  exemptions,  or  monopolies 
enjoyed  by  certain  classes,  be  abolished.  ...  It  has 
already  been  noted  that  the  Moldavians  and  Wal- 
lachians requested  the  Paris  conference  to  grant 
them  a  central  government,  under  a  foreign  prince. 
The  powers,  however,  took  no  notice  of  their  e.x- 
pressed  desire  for  a  foreign  ruler;  but  finally,  on 
the  question  of  union,  the  compromise  was  effected 
which  provided,  as  we  have  seen,  for  two  govern- 
ments, and  also  for  the  Central  Commission,  as 
the  committee  of  sixteen  was  called,  to  attend  to 
matters  of  common  concern.  However,  this  de- 
tailed scheme  of  government  which  neither  united 
nor  separated  the  two  peoples  worked  out  very 
well  from  the  standpoint  of  the  local  authorities. 
The  next  spring  (i8sq)  being  the  time  for  choosing 
new  hospodars,  Moldavia  elected  a  Moldavian, 
Colonel  Alexander  Couza,  and  about  two  weeks 
later  the  Wallachian  Assembly  elected  the  same 
man.  While  it  is  clear  that  the  new  constitution 
was  drafted  on  the  basis  of  there  being  two  hospo- 
dars, it  is  equally  clear  that  the  document  does 
not  contain  any  statement  that  seems  intended  to 
prohibit  the  election  of  the  same  person  to  the 
hospodariat  of  both  countries.  But  the  suzerain 
court  contended  that  the  double  election  was  ille- 
gal, and  called  for  a  conference  of  the  guaranteeing 
powers  to  deal  with  the  matter.  Accordingly,  the 
plenipotentiaries  in  Paris,  from  these  courts,  held 
two  meetings,  April  7th  and  13th,  1859.  At  the 
second  sitting,  and  after  listening  to  the  protests 
of  Turkey  and  Austria  against  the  double  election 
of  Colonel  Couza,  the  representatives  of  England, 
Russia,  Prussia,  France  and  Sardinia  agreed  to  a 
resolution  requesting  the  Porte  to  make  an  excep- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  election  already  held,  and 
recognize  Prince  Couza  as  the  governor  of  both 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  The  Porte,  on  the  other 
hand,  urged  mihtary  intervention  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  strict  conformity  to  the  principles  of 
the  new  constitution;  but  the  five  powers  insisted 
that  the  suzerain  court  must  take  their  resolution 
under  careful  consideration.  The  Central  Commis- 
sion met  in  June,  and  with  the  expression  of  an 
earnest  desire  for  union,  pledged  its  support  to 
Prince  Couza.  Couza  had  already  taken  the  name 
of  Ale.xander  John  I,  and  he  and  the  Commission 
now  made  free  use  of  the  terms  'Roumania'  and 
'Roumanians.'  After  the  lapse  of  six  months,  an- 
other meeting  of  the  powers  was  held,  and  the 
Porte,  then  promised  (September  6)  to  recognize 
Colonel  Couza  as  being  exceptionally  called  for 
that  occasion -to  the  government  of  both  provinces, 
with  the  condition  that  he  must  maintain  in  each 
of  the  principalities  separate  and  distinct  adminis- 
trations. It  was  also  understood  among  the  guar- 
anteeing powers  that  no  further  infraction  of  the 
administrative  and  legislative  organization  already 
given  to  the  principalities  would  be  permitted.  The 
Sultan  then  sent  to  Colonel  Couza  two  identical 
firmans  of  investiture  in  the  two  hospodarships 
(September  24) .  The  following  year  the  prince 
urged  the  attention  of  the  legislators  to  the  need 
of  reforms,  especially  in  relation  to  the  peasantry. 
...  At  the  beginning  of  186 1,  he  addressed  a  long 
letter  to  the  Porte,  explaining  fully  the  need  of 
changes  in  the  constitution.  He  requested  at  the 
same  time  that  the  electoral  law  be  amended,  and 
that  there  be  but  one  ministry  and  one  assembly  for 
both  provinces.  Before  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
with  the  full  consent  of  the  powers,  the  Sultan- 
granted  Prince  Couza's  request,  and  issued  a  firman 
uniting  the  two  ministries  and  also  the  two  As- 
semblies   and    suspending    the    jurisdiction    of    the 


Central  Commission.  This  imperial  decree  like- 
wise ordered  that  a  Council  be  convoked  regularly 
in  each  principality.  The  right  of  being  consulted 
on  all  laws  and  regulations  of  local  interest  was 
given  to  these  councils,  and  each  was  charged  with 
the  duty  of  controlling  the  administration  of  the 
funds  of  its  own  province.  The  Sultan  undertook 
to  make  it  very  clear,  however,  that  other  limits 
which  had  formerly  divided  the  two  principaUties 
must  be  left  intact,  and  that  as  soon  as  Prince 
Couza  should  cease  to  administer  the  two,  the  con- 
stitution of  1858  must  again  become  the  law  of 
the  provinces.  Austria  was  in  full  accord  with 
this  view  of  future  procedure;  but  the  other  five 
powers  offered  the  suggestion  that  favorable  re- 
sults might  make  it  seem  advisable  to  continue 
the  union,  and  reserved  the  right,  when  a  vacancy 
in  the  hospodariat  should  reopen  the  question,  of 
considering  with  the  Porte  the  course  to  be  fol- 
lowed. As  soon  as  the  Sultan's  firman  was  com- 
municated to  Prince  Couza,  he  issued  a  proclama- 
tion December  20,  1861,  beginning  with  'Rouma- 
nians, the  union  is  accomplished!  the  Roumanian 
nationality  is  formed!'  and  ending  with,  'Vive  la 
Roumanie .'  In  opening  the  first  session  of  the  new 
Roumanian  Assembly  (February  s,  1862),  the 
prince  set  before  that  body  the  most  urgent  needs 
of  the  country,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  'neither 
the  Port  nor  the  guaranteeing  powers  would  ever 
destroy  the  union.'  But  the  new  government  failed 
to  work  harmoniously,  and  the  following  February 
(1863),  the  consuls  in  Bucharest,  representing  the 
powers  in  the  European  concert,  were  instructed 
to  act  collectively  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
all  acts  contrary  to  the  constitution.  They  were 
instructed  also  to  make  an  effort  to  restore  har- 
mony and  to  induce  the  Assembly  to  give  first  im- 
portance to  questions  of  national  interest.  A 
month  later  the  Assembly  addressed  a  lengthy  com- 
munication to  the  prince,  accusing  him  of  un- 
bounded caprice  and  with  insincerity  in  relation 
to  the  intended  constitutional  regime.  The  dead- 
lock between  the  government  and  the  legislative 
body  led  the  prince,  on  May  14,  1864,  to  dissolve 
the  Assembly.  At  the  same  time  he  called  on  the 
army  to  preserve  order  and  proposed  to  the  na- 
tion a  series  of  ordinances,  giving  to  the  prince  the 
sole  initiative  in  proposing  laws,  and  providing  for 
universal  suffrage,  a  senate  and  an  elective  as- 
sembly. The  Porte  reminded  him  that  he  had  ex- 
ceeded his  authority ;  and  he  then  went  to  Con- 
stantinople and  came  to  an  agreement  with  the 
Turkish  government  on  an  'additional  act'  to  the 
constitution  of  1858.  The  consent  of  the  guaran- 
teeing powers  to  these  alterations  was  freely  given. 
By  these  authorized  changes  all  pubUc  and  legisla- 
tive power  was  vested  in  the  prince,  a  senate  and 
an  elective  assembly.  The  prince  now  acquired  the 
right,  also,  to  name  each  year  the  president  of  the 
Assembly,  and  to  him  was  given,  as  well,  the 
power  to  originate  laws.  It  was  required,  neverthe- 
less, that  before  any  measure  could  become  a  law 
it  must  receive  the  sanction  of  prince.  Assembly 
and  Senate.  Moreover,  it  was  made  obligatory  for 
every  public  functionary  on  entering  office  to 
swear  submission  to  the  constitution  and  the  laws 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  fidelity  to  the  prince.  A 
council  of  state,  to  be  formed  by  the  prince,  was 
also  provided  for.  The  duties  of  this  council  were 
to  study  and  frame  drafts  of  such  proposed  laws 
as  might  be  referred  to  it  by  the  head  of  the  prov- 
inces. In  addition  to  these  duties,  the  members 
were  empowered  to  represent  the  prince  in  the  two 
chambers,  where  they  would  have  the  right  to 
explain  and  defend  such  measures  as  they  had  pro- 
posed.    The  ministers  were  to  have  the  right  like- 
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wise  of  speaking  in  the  senate  as  often  as  they 
might  wish;  and  the  suffrage  was  now  made  prac- 
tically universal.  But  the  most  important  con- 
cession of  all  in  this  connection,  perhaps,  was  the 
right  now  given  to  the  Roumanians  to  change  the 
laws  governing  their  internal  administration  with- 
out any  intervention  from  without.  This  they 
were  empowered  to  do  so  long  as  the  proposed 
changes  should  not  affect  the  ties  binding  the 
principalities  to  Turkey,  or  violate  the  treaties  be- 
tween the  Porte  and  other  powers.  In  proclaiming 
to  his  people  (July,  1864)  the  success  of  his  mis- 
sion to  the  suzerain  court.  Prince  Couza  called  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  desire  of 
the  Roumanians  for  internal  autonomy.  A  month 
later,  he  issued  a  proclamation  liberating  the  peas- 
antry from  all  feudal  obligations,  and  providing  a 
way  whereby  they  might  buy  at  low  prices  much 
of  the  land  formerly  held  by  the  boyards  (nobles). 
The  Senate  and  the  Assembly  met  in  January,  1865. 
.  .  .  But  the  boyards  were  not  pleased  with  the 
rural  laws  which  took  from  these  former  large 
landowners  so  many  of  their  fields  and  deprived 
them  at  the  same  time  of  the  labor  of  the  peas- 
antry. .  .  .  The  feeling  against  the  prince  finally 
became  so  strong  that  a  number  of  conspirators  en- 
tered the  palace,  February  23,  1866,  and  forced  him 
to  abdicate.  The  same  day  a  provisional  govern- 
ment issued  a  proclamation  referring  to  the  'anar- 
chy and  corruption'  that  had  existed  during  the 
seven  years  of  Prince  Couza's  reign.  This  procla- 
mation reminded  the  Roumanians,  moreover,  that 
the  election  of  a  foreign  prince  would  be  the  con- 
summation of  their  wishes,  as  expressed  to  the 
powers  in  1857." — W.  S.  Murray,  Making  of  the 
Balkan  states,  pp.  60-67. — See  also  Turkey:  1861- 
1877. 

1866-1914.  —  Accession  of  Prince  Charles 
(Carol). — Recognition  of  independence. — "Upon 
the  very  day  of  the  abdication  of  Cuza  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  new 
prince,  and  the  general  desire  being  to  have  a  ruler 
of  foreign  descent,  the  choice  fell  on  Count  Philip 
of  Flanders,  brother  of  the  King  of  Belgium  [Leo- 
pold II].  The  Porte  protested  at  once  against 
this  selection,  and  as  neither  France  nor  Russia 
was  favourably  disposed  towards  it,  Count  Philip 
considered  it  wise  to  refuse  the  offer.  Whilst  a  new 
Conference  met  in  Paris,  French  circles  put  for- 
ward the  candidature  of  Prince  Carol  of  Hohen- 
zollern  (born  April  20,  1839;  died  October,  1914), 
which  was  also  supported  by  England.  A  plebiscite 
showed  the  immense  popularity  of  this  candidature 
in  Rumania,  but  on  account  of  the  opposition  of 
Austria,  Turkey,  and  Russia,  the  Paris  Conference 
did  not  acquiesce  in  the  selection,  insisting  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  decisions  of  1858,  the  Prince 
should  be  of  Rumanian  descent.  Nevertheless  the 
National  Assembly  sanctioned  the  election  of  'Carol 
I,  Hereditary  Prince  of  Rumania'  [and  at  the  same 
time  drew  up  the  constitution  which  was  modified 
in  187Q  and  1884].  Travelling  incognito  with  a 
small  suite,  .  .  .  Prince  Carol  descended  the  Dan- 
ube on  an  Austrian  steamer,  and  landed  on  May  8 
at  Turnu-Severinu,  the  very  place  where,  nearly 
eighteen  centuries  before.  Emperor  Trajan  had 
alighted  and  founded  the  Rumanian  nation.  It 
was  only  after  long  and  strenuous  negotiations 
that  the  signatories  of  the  Paris  Convention  rec- 
ognized the  election  of  Prince  Carol,  who  visited 
in  i86q  various  European  Courts  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  external  relations  of  his  country. 
.  .  .  [Hel  was  married  on  November  15,  .  .  .  to 
Princess  Elisabeth  of  Wied  (born  1843).  [Queen 
Elizabeth,  belter  known  by  her  pen-name  of 
"Carmen     Sylva,"    was    the    national    favorite    of 


Rumania  for  over  seventy  years.  She  published 
some  twenty  volumes  of  verses,  in  German,  Ru- 
manian and  English,  besides  a  number  of  folk-tales, 
novelettes  and  dramas.]  Prince  Carol  came  to 
the  throne  with  the  firm  intention  of  freeing 
the  country  from  Turkish  suzerainty  at  the  first 
opportunity.  The  majority  of  his  Cabinet  de- 
sired neutrality,  and  when  it  became  clear,  about 
187s,  that  a  conflict  between  Russia  and  Turkey 
was  imminent,  the  Prince  endeavoured  to  obtain 
from  the  Powers  a  guarantee  of  Rumanian  neu- 
trality. His  demarche  failed,  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances the  only  reasonable  way  was  to  come 
to  terms  with  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  common 
action.  [See  below:  1875-1881.]  .  .  .  Notwith- 
standing the  flattering  words  in  which  the  Tsar 
spoke  of  the  Rumanian  share  in  the  success  of  the 
campaign,  Russia  did  not  admit  that  Rumania 
should  take  part  in  the  Peace  Conference.  By  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano  (March  3,  1878)  Rumania's 
independence  was  recognized;  Russia  obtained  from 
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Turkey  the  Dobrudja  and  the  delta  of  the  Danube, 
reserving  for  herself  the  right  to  exchange  these 
against  Bessarabia.  The  Rumanian  Government 
protested  against  this  stipulation,  and,  having  pre- 
pared to  oppose  an  occupation  of  the  province, 
Russia  threatened  'to  disarm'  the  Rumanian  army; 
to  which  Prince  Carol  replied  that  'the  Rumanian 
army  may  well  be  destroyed*  but  could  never  be 
disarmed.'  A  Congress  was  summoned  [1878]  to 
Berlin  to  settle  the  Eastern  Question.  Russia 
strongly  opposed  even  the  idea  that  the  Rumanian 
delegates  should  be  allowed  to  put  their  case  before 
the  [Berlin]  Congress,  and  consent  was  obtained 
only  with  difficulty,  after  Lord  Salisbury,  England's 
representative,  had  ironically  remarked  that  'having 
heard  the  representative  of  Greece,  which  was 
claiming  foreign  provinces,  it  would  be  but  fair  to 
listen  also  to  the  representatives  of  a  country  which 
claimed  only  what  was  its  own.'  " — D.  Mitrany, 
Rumania,  her  history  and  politics,  pp.  24-27. — See 
also  Balkan  states:  1878;  Berlin,  Congress  of; 
Turkey:   1878. 

1875-1881.  —  Russo-Turkish  War.  —  Independ- 
ence.— Berlin  Congress. — Already  in  1875  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  spirit  was  in  the  air,  and  Ru- 
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mania  found  herself  between  the  hammer  and  the 
anvil;  in  a  position  of  extraordinary  delicacy  and 
difficulty,  calling  for  the  exercise  of  consummate 
tact  and  patience.  Russia  required  of  her  a  mili- 
tary convention,  permitting  the  Russian  army  to 
strike  at  Turkey  through  Rumania,  and  when 
Bratianu  replied  that  an  understanding  would  be 
easy  enough  with  the  consent  of  the  guaranteeing 
powers,  Prince  Gortchakov  retorted  that  unless 
Rumania  permitted  the  passage  of  his  troops  she 
would  be  treated  as  part  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
and  occupied  forthwith.  On  this,  Bratianu  dryly 
remarked  that  it  would  be  an  unfortunate  begin- 
ning for  a  campaign  ostentatiously  undertaken  to 
free  Christians  from  the  Mohammedan  yoke,  and, 
further,  that  the  Rumanian  army  would  resist  to 
the  utmost  any  foreign  invasion.  Gortchakov  im- 
mediately changed  his  tone,  and  said  that  if  war 
really  broke  out  Rumania  could  only  be  a  winner. 
The  end  of  1875  was  occupied  in  preparations  for 
the  struggle,  Russian  officers  being  engaged  in  pur- 
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chasiiig  material  and  assisting  in  the  fortification 
of  points  on  the  projected  line  of  march.  Russia 
declared  war  on  April  24,  1877,  and  on  the  2Sth 
the  grand  vizier  telegraphed  summoning  Prince 
Charles,  in  accordance  with  the  Paris  Convention 
and  subsequent  agreements,  to  help  the  Turkish 
government  in  defending  Rumanian  territory. 
Meanwhile  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  had  entered 
Rumania  and  issued  a  proclamation  calling  on  the 
population  for  assistance.  This  action  irritated 
both  the  prince  and  the  nation  beyond  measure  that 
a  foreigner  should  make  authoritative  appeals  on 
Rumanian  soil.  A  remonstrance  was  followed  by 
apologies,  and  by  a  proposal  for  joint  action,  but 
the  prince  was  determined  to  keep  the  Rumanian 
army  separate  and  under  his  own  command.  When 
the  Turks  commenced  hostilities  against  Rumania 
by  bombarding  Braila  and  Reni  from  the  river 
Danube  and  Oitinitza  and  Kalafat  from  the  op- 
posite bank,  Rumania  responded  by  proclaiming 
her  independence  on  May  22  amid  popular  re- 
joicing. Rumania  was  no  longer  a  vassal  of 
the  Turk,  but  the  new  independence  had  to  be 
guarded  more  carefully  perhaps  against  Russia 
than   against  Turkey.       More   bickerings   followed 


between  the  allies,  while  the  Russians  were  not 
meeting  with  the  expected  successes.  On  July  jO 
the  latter  met  with  so  severe  a  reverse  that  the  fate 
of  their  whole  army  was  jeopardized.  Russian 
hope  was  now  centered  upon  Rumania.  An  urgent 
appeal  from  the  tsar  brought  Prince  Charles  with- 
out undue  hurry  to  the  imperial  headquarters  at 
Studena,  where  he  was  anxiously  questioned  as  to 
his  intentions.  He  answered  that  he  hoped  after 
two  days  to  stand  at  the  head  of  an  army  corps 
in  Bulgaria.  On  this  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
inquired  if  he  meant  to  lead  his  troops  in  person, 
and  received  the  unequivocal  assurance  that  nat- 
urally he  did.  Hereupon  the  grand  duke  remarked 
that  the  prince  could  not  well  serve  under  a  Rus- 
sian general,  to  which  the  prince  tartly  rejoined 
that  this  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question,  but 
that  ten  Russian  generals  might  very  well  be  put 
under  him.  The  tsar  listened  to  this  colloquy  in 
silence,  but  within  a  few  hours  the  prince  was 
placed  in  supreme  command  of  the  whole  army 
before  Plevna.  The  celebrated  storming  of  the 
Grivitza  redoubt,  and  the  subsequent  magnificent 
behavior  of  the  Rumanian  troops  are  a  part  of 
military  history.  On  September  10  Osman  Pasha 
surrendered  and  offered  his  sword  to  Prince  Charles, 
who  promptly  returned  it  as  to  a  gallant  foe.  As  a 
result  of  the  Berlin  conference  Rumania  emerged 
from  the  war,  independent  and  covered  with  glory, 
but  shorn  of  a  province.  "In  the  month  of  July, 
1878,  the  Congress  of  Berlin  opened  to  regulate  the 
peace  between  Russia,  Rumania,  and  Turkey.  To 
the  surprise  of  victorious  Rumania,  Russia  de- 
manded that  Rumania  should  be  obliged  to  yield 
part  of  Bessarabia,  which  the  Congress  of  Paris 
had  returned  to  Rumania  in  1856.  None  of  the 
members  of  the  Congress  made  any  opposition  to 
this  injustice.  Neither  the  treaty  between  Rumania 
and  Russia— by  which  was  guaranteed  the  integrity 
of  the  Rumanian  territory — nor  the  services  ren- 
dered by  Rumania  to  Russia  had  the  slightest  effect, 
in  spite  of  all  the  protestations  of  the  Rumanians. 
In  exchange  Rumania  obtained  Dobrudja,  a  Turk- 
ish province  situated  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Black  Sea." — G.  Negulesco,  Rumania's  sacrifice: 
Her  past,  present  and  future,  p.  193. — See  also 
B.'iLKAN  states:  1878;  Berlin,  Congress  of;  Tur- 
key:   1878. 

1881-1907. — Internal  problems. — Jewish  ques- 
tion.— On  April  i,  1880,  Rumania  took  over  the 
whole  railway  system,  troubles  in  connection  with 
which  had  long  been  an  open  sore  between  her  and 
Germany.  This  last  impediment  to  recognition  by 
the  Powers  having  been  now  removed,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain  and  France  at  once  accorded 
it.  "The  decision  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin  influ- 
enced the  political  orientation  of  Rumania;  she  felt 
herself  estranged  forever  from  Russia.  The  Prime 
Minister  Bratiano  all  his  life  manifested  a  profound 
hatred  toward  Russia,  and  directed  all  his  policies 
toward  Berlin.  In  1881  the  representatives  of  the 
nations  proclaimed  the  Kingdom  of  Rumania, 
which  was  recognized  by  the  foreign  powers  and, 
on  the  tenth  of  May,  1881,  Prince  Charles  was 
crowned  King  of  Rumania.  .  .  .  King  Charles  hav- 
ing no  children,  and  the  constitutional  monarchy 
being  hereditary,  his  nephew.  Prince  Ferdinand,  son 
of  his  brother,  was  proclaimed  hereditary  prince 
of  the  throne." — G.  Negulesco,  Rumania's  sacrifice: 
Her  past,  present  and  future,  p.  107. — The  question 
of  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  was  one  of  ex- 
treme difficulty.  It  necessitated  a  change  in  the 
constitution,  and  gave  rise  to  endless  riots  and 
disturbances.  At  the  opening  of  1879  Prince 
Charles  traveled  throughout  Moldavia  in  order  to 
see  for  himself,  and  if  possible,  to  calm  the  passions 
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aroused  in  this  connection,  and  the  matter  was 
finally  settled  in  a  half-hearted  way,  by  admitting 
the  Jews  to  citizen  rights,  individually,  on  appH- 
cation  to  and  approval  by  the  Chamber  in  each 
case.  No  fewer  than  4,000,000  Jews  lived  under 
foreign  rule — some  in  Bessarabia  under  the  tsar, 
some  in  Translyvania  and  Bukovina  under  the 
Hapsburgs,  some  (who  were  claimed  as  Rumanians) 
in  Macedonia.  "Jews  in  Rumania,  for  the  most 
part  in  Moldavia  .  .  .  immigrated  there  in  two 
big  waves — after  the  Polish  partitions  (1772-1795) 
and  after  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  (1829).  Keenly 
alive  to  commercial  and  industrial  undertakings, 
they  soon  absorbed  most  of  the  trade  of  the  prin- 
cipahty.  Their  higher  level  of  education  and  busi- 
ness talent  qualified  them  to  control  the  whole 
economic  life  of  the  country.  .  .  .  The  Jews  have 
accordingly  been  hampered  and  hindered  in  their 
civic  life.  While  they  have  to  serve  in  the  army, 
they  could  not  obtain  commissioned  rank  in  it — an 
unjustifiable  disability  to  which  Jews  in  the  Prus- 
sian army  are  also  subjected.  They  were  pre- 
vented from  entering  the  legal  profession  or  ob- 
taining any  Government  post.  Heavy  restrictions 
were  placed  on  their  residence  in  the  country  vil- 
lages, where  formerly  they  had  owned  the  inns  and 
taverns  and  acted  as  middlemen  and  moneylenders. 
Above  all,  in  spite  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin,  the  Rumanian  Government  refused  to 
facilitate  for  Jews  the  acquisition  of  citizenship. 
They  could  only  be  naturahsed  individually  by 
Act  of  the  Rumanian  Parliament — a  difficult 
and  invidious  distinction.  Patriotic  Rumanian 
Jews  have  rightly  resented  these  disabilities." — 
A.  W.  A.  Leeper,  Justice  of  Rumania's  cause, 
pp.  18-19. — See  also  Jews:  Rumania:  1856-1902; 
1Q02. 

1893. — Commercial  treaty  with  Germany.  See 
Tariff:    1870-1900. 

1899. — Represented  at  First  Hague  Conference. 
See  H.AGUE  conferences:    1899:   Constitution. 

1899-1901. — Unsettled  condition  of  the  coun- 
try.    See  Balkan  states:    1899-1901. 

1902. — Commercial  treaty  with  Germany.  See 
Tariff:    1902-1906. 

1907. — Represented  at  Second  Hague  Confer- 
ence.    See  Hague  conferences:    1907. 

1910-1919. — Trade  union  statistics.  See  Labor 
organization:    1910-1919. 

1912-1913. — Balkan  Wars  and  the  end  of  the 
alliance  with  Austria-Hungary. — Quarrel  with 
Bulgaria. — "Rumania  was,  till  the  Balkan  wars,  a 
faithful  'sleeping  partner'  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 
All  through  that  externally  quiet  period  a  marked 
discrepancy  existed  and  developed  between  that 
line  of  policy  and  the  trend  of  public  opinion.  The 
interest  of  the  Rumanians  within  the  kingdom  cen- 
tred increasingly  on  their  brethren  in  Transyl- 
vania, the  solution  of  whose  hard  case  inspired 
most  of  the  popular  national  movements.  Not  on 
account  of  the  political  despotism  of  the  Magyars, 
for  that  of  the  Russians  was  in  no  way  behind  it. 
But  whilst  the  Rumanians  of  Besarrabia  were,  with 
few  exceptions,  illiterate  peasants,  in  Transylvania 
there  was  a  solidly  established  and  .spirited  middle 
class,  whose  protests  kept  pace  with  the  oppressive 
measures.  Many  of  them — and  of  necessity  the 
more  turbulent — migrated  to  Rumania,  and  there 
kept  alive  the  'Transylvania  Question'.  That  the 
country's  foreign  policy  has  nevertheless  constantly 
supported  the  Central  Powers,  is  due,  to  some  ex- 
tent, to  the  fact  that  the  generation  most  deeply 
impressed  by  the  events  of  1878  came  gradually 
to  the  leadership  of  the  country ;  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent to  the  increasing  influence  of  German  educa- 
tion  and    the   economic   and   financial   supremacy 


which  the  benevolent  passivity  of  England  and 
France  enabled  Germany  to  acquire;  but  above  all 
to  the  personal  influence  of  King  Carol.  Ger- 
many, he  considered,  was  at  the  beginning  of  her 
development  and  needed,  above  all,  peace;  as  Ru- 
mania  was  in  the  same  position  the  wisest  policy 
was  to  follow  Germany,  neglecting  impracticable 
national  ideals.  King  Carol  outlined  his  views 
clearly  in  an  interview  which  he  had  in  Vienna 
with  the  Emperor  Franz  Joseph  in  1883 ;  'No  na- 
tion consents  to  be  bereaved  of  its  poHtical  aspira- 
tions, and  those  of  the  Rumanians  are  constantly 
kept  at  fever  heat  by  Magyar  oppression.  But 
this  was  no  real  obstacle  to  a  friendly  understand- 
ing between  the  two  neighbouring  states.'  Such 
was  the  position  when  the  Balkan  peoples  rose  in 
1912  to  sever  the  last  ties  which  bound  them  to  the 
decadent  Turkish  Empire.  King  Carol,  who  had, 
sword  in  hand,  won  the  independence  of  his  coun- 
try, could  have  no  objection  to  such  a  desire  for 
emancipation,  nor  to  the  Balkan  League  itself,  un- 
fortunately so  ephemeral;  for  by  the  first  year  of 
his  reign  he  had  already  approached  the  Greek  gov- 
ernment with  proposals  toward  such  a  league,  and 
toward  freeing  the  Balkans  from  the  undesirable 
interference  of  the  powers.  It  is  true  that  Ru- 
mania, like  all  the  other  states,  had  not  foreseen 
the  radical  changes  which  were  to  take  place,  and 
which  considerably  affected  her  position  in  the 
Near  East.  But  she  was  safe  as  long  as  the  situa- 
tion was  one  of  stable  equilibrium  and  the  league 
remained  in  existence.  .  .  .  On  the  contrary,  Bul- 
garian official  publications  regarded  the  Dobrudja 
as  a  'Bulgarian  Irredenta',  and  at  the  outset  -^f  the 
first  Balkan  war  a  certain  section  of  the  Bulgarian 
press  speculated  upon  the  Bulgarian  character  of 
the  Dobrudja.  To  safeguard  herself  against  such 
aspirations,  Rumania  demanded  a  rectification  of 
her  vicious  frontier.  .  .  .  Rumania  had  left  Bul- 
garian in  no  doubt  that  she  intended  to  intervene 
in  case  of  an  armed  conflict  between  the  Balkan 
states;  and  as  she  had  entered  upon  a  closer 
union  with  Germany  against  a  Bulgaria  subjected 
to  Russian  influence,  so  she  now  turned  to  Russia 
as  a  guard  against  a  Bulgaria  under  German  influ- 
ence. This  breaking  away  from  the  'traditional' 
policy  of  adjutancy-in-waiting  to  the  Central 
Powers  was  indicated  by  the  visit  of  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand— now  King  of  Rumania — to  Petrograd,  and 
the  even  more  significant  visit  which  Tsar  Nich- 
olas afterwards  paid  to  the  late  King  Carol  at 
Constanza." — N.  Forbes,  A.  J.  Toynbee,  D.  Mitrany 
and  D.  G.  Hogarth,  Balkans,  pp.  301-302. — "During 
the  peaceful  era  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  alliance 
Rumania  gradually  became  estranged  from  Bul- 
garia and  Greece.  Bulgaria  had  never  razed  the 
fortifications  on  the  Rumanian  frontier,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  Berhn  Treaty ;  and 
Bulgarian  official  publications  spoke  of  the  Do- 
brudja as  Bulgaria  irredenta.  Further,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Koutzo-VIachs  had  resulted  in  a  tri- 
angular campaign  in  Macedonia.  Relations  were 
especially  strained  with  Bulgaria  in  1008,  when  a 
Bulgarian  court  acquitted  the  Bulgarian  murderers 
of  a  Rumanian  propagandist ;  and  with  Greece  in 
1906,  when  the  Patriarch  and  Greek  organizations 
opened  a  campaign  of  persecution  against  the 
Koutzo-VIachs  after  the  definite  recognition  of  the 
latter  as  Rumans  by  the  Sultan.  Diplomatic  rela- 
tions were  actually  broken  off  in  1905,  1006,  and 
1910.  It  was  natural  therefore  that  there  should 
have  been  some  suspicion  among  Balkan  circles  that 
the  visit  of  various  Turkish  statesmen  and  of  the 
heir  to  the  throne,  Prince  Izzcdin,  at  Bucharest,  had 
been  the  occasion  of  a  Turco-Rumanian  military 
convention,    and    therefore    the    participation    of 
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Rumania  was  not  soiinht  when  the  Balkan  League 
was  formed,  though  the  idea  of  such  a  league  had 
been  put  forward  by  Prince  Carol  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign.  The  first  intimations  of  the  forth- 
coming action  of  the  League  was  accompanied,  on 
the  part  of  Bulgaria,  by  an  acknowledgment  of 
Rumania's  right  to  certain  compensations  in  return 
for  friendly  neutrality;  and  Rumania  submitted  at 
the  London  Congress  (iqi2-iqi,0  a  claim  for  the 
rectification  of  her  Dobrudja  frontier,  following  the 
line  Tutrakan  [Turtukai  1-Balchik.  At  the  request 
of  the  powers,  Rumania  accepted  the  arbitration  of 
the  conference  of  ambassadors  in  St.  Petersburg, 
which  granted  her  Silistria  with  a  radius  of  three 
kilometres.  Rumanian  opinion  was  very  unfavor- 
able to  this,  and  Parliament  difficult  to  convince; 
and  the  attitude  of  the  Bulgarian  delegates  did 
not  allow  the  demarcation  of  the  boundary  to  be 
carried  to  a  conclusion.  When  the  possibility  of  a 
conflict  between  the  Balkan  allies  became  evident, 
Rumania  warned  Bulgaria  that  such  a  contingency 
would  force  her  to  intervene.  So  early  as  1880, 
Prince  Carol  had  remarked  to  Bismarck  that  Ru- 
mania could  only  be  menaced  by  a  real  danger 
when  a  great  Bulgaria  came  into  existence.  This 
danger  now  threatened,  and  Rumania,  moreover, 
could  not  allow  Serbia,  her  one  possible  ally  in 
case  of  a  conflict  with  Bulgaria,  to  be  crushed. 
Incensed  public  opinion  would  have  forced  action 
which  the  Government  might  have  felt  reluctant 
to  undertake.  Accordingly,  when  war  broke  out 
between  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Serbians  and 
Greeks,  on  June  2q,  1913,  the  Rumanian  armies 
overran  a  considerable  portion  of  Bulgaria,  though 
no  actual  collision  occurred  with  Bulgarian  troops, 
which  w^ithdrew  before  them;  the  Rumanians,  at 
the  request  of  the  King  of  Bulgaria,  refrained  also 
from  entering  Sofia.  As  Turkey  also  seized  the 
opportunity  to  recover  Adrianople,  the  position  of 
Bulgaria  was  hopeless.  She  therefore  agreed  to 
accept  the  Rumanian  terms  regarding  the  frontier 
in  the  Dobrudja;  and  Rumania  proposed  an  armis- 
tice on  July  21,  to  which  Greece  and  Serbia  were 
induced  to  consent.  Rumania's  preponderant  posi- 
tion was  recognized  by  the  holding  of  the  Peace 
Conference  in  Bucharest,  under  the  presidency  of 
her  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Maiorescu.  The  Rumanian 
demands  concerning  the  new  frontier  in  the  Do- 
brudja, from  Tutrakan  to  Ekrene,  were  accord- 
ingly embodied  in  article  II  of  the  treaty  of  Bu- 
charest of  IQ13,  Rumania  acquiring  an  accession  of 
territory  of  about  2, goo  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  280,000  [the  new  land  was  formed  into 
two  departments,  Durostor  and  Caliacra].  The 
role  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  in  the 
events  of  1912-1913  induced  a  change  in  the  for- 
eign policy  of  Rumania,  who  sought  to  guard  her- 
self by  close  relations  with  Russia  against  a  Bul- 
garia subjected  to  Central  European  influence.  The 
effect  was  visible  in  the  scant  support  which  the 
side  of  the  Central  Powers  received  at  the  Crown 
Council  of  August  4,  1914,  when  the  King  pro- 
duced the  secret  treaty  of  1883.  The  policy 
of  intervention  on  the  side  of  the  Central 
Powers  was  favored  by  the  King  [Charles] 
and  two  statesmen  only." — Handbook  of  the 
Historical  Section  of  the  British  Foreign  Office, 
Rumania,    pp.    43-45. — See    also    Balkan    states: 

1913- 

1914-1918.— Death  of  King  Charles.— Acces- 
sion of  Ferdinand. — Participation  in  World 
War. — Defeat. — ''During  two  years  of  [the  World 
War]  .  .  .  Rumania,  under  great  difficulties  and 
amid  manifold  temptations,  had  steered  a  course  of 
strict  neutrality.  The  resolution  come  to  at  the 
Crown  Council  of  August  4,  1914,  had  been  scrupu- 


lously adhered  to.  The  first  Russian  successes  in 
Galicia  had ,  ai)peared  to  sway  her  towards  the 
Allies;  but  the  Russian  retreat  in  the  summer  of 
1915  corrected  her  balance.  Italy's  entrance  into 
the  war  shook  her,  and  the  adherence  of  Bulgaria 
to  Germany,  and  the  Serbian  debacle  for  a  moment 
seemed  about  to  force  her  to  draw  the  sword, 
whether  she  willed  it  or  not.  War  is  a  maelstrom 
into  which  the  most  resolute  neutral  may  be  drawn, 
and  during  the  early  summer  of  1916  it  became 
apparent  to  the  world  that  both  external  and  in- 
ternal pressure  would  soon  force  the  court  of 
Bucharest  to  cast  in  its  lot  with  one  or  other  of 
the  belligerent  sides.  .  .  .  The  situation  .  .  .  on  the 
eve  of  the  European  War  was  that  politically  Ru- 
mania had  long  leaned  to  the  Central  Powers,  and 
had  long  been  a  virtual  member  of  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance; but  that  during  1913  and  the  early  months  of 
1914,  though  her  friendliness  to  Germany  con- 
tinued, relations  with  Austria  were  becoming 
strained,  while  Bucharest  and  Petrograd  were  once 
again  feeling  their  way  towards  co-operation  and 
understanding.  .  .  .  The  first  days  of  August  1914 
brought  Rumania  face  to  face  with  the  great  de- 
cision. King  Carol  alone  had  no  doubts.  His 
German  training  and  antecedents,  and  his  lifelong 
friendship  with  the  Central  Powers,  arrayed  his 
sympathies  on  the  Teutonic  side.  Moreover,  he 
considered  Rumania  bound  by  the  Treaty  of  1883 
to  intervene  on  Austria's  behalf.  His  Government 
took  a  different  view.  They  argued,  as  Italy  ar- 
gued in  a  similar  case,  that  the  occasion  provided 
for  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement  had  not  arisen, 
since  they  had  had  no  notice  of  the  sudden  and 
violent  procedure  of  Vienna,  and  Austria-Hungary 
must  be  considered  the  party  attacking  and  not 
the  attacked.  It  was  clear  that  popular  opinion 
was  not  in  favour  of  intervention,  and  accordingly 
the  King  summoned  on  4th  August  a  special  ad- 
visory Council,  to  which  the  Ministers  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  were  alike  invited.  The 
question  put  to  the  members  was  that  of  imme- 
diate intervention  on  behalf  of  the  Central  Powers, 
and  the  King's  policy  had  Carp  as  its  sole  sup- 
porter. Majorescu  and  Marghiloman  preferred  to 
wait,  and  to  intervene  only  when  Germany  had 
made  her  victory  certain.  By  an  overwhelming 
majority  the  Council  decreed  in  favour  of  neutrality, 
and  the  army,  when  appealed  to,  gave  the  same 
decision.  The  King,  who  believed  that  the  verdict 
was  against  Rumania's  .interests  and  a  stain  on 
Rumania's  honour,  was  compelled  to  acquiesce. 
Two  months  later,  on  the  loth  of  October,  1914,  he 
died.  His  successor  was  his  nephew  Ferdinand, 
who  had  married  [Marie  Alexandria  Victoria]  a 
granddaughter  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  new  King 
had  not  the  German  leanings  of  his  predecessor, 
and  could  consider  his  country's  interests  with  an 
undivided  mind  while  the  Queen  made  no  secret 
of  her  sympathy  with  the  Allied  cause.  For  the 
better  part  of  two  years,  with  the  eyes  of  the 
world  on  her,  Rumania  suspended  her  judgment, 
swayed  now  hither  and  now  thither  by  the  turn  of 
events,  while  her  press  and  her  platforms  were 
filled  with  propagandist  strife.  .  .  .  Moreover,  the 
appearance  of  France,  Russia,  and  Italy  in  the 
field  awakened  the  sentiment  and  memories  of  a 
race  which  was  part  Latin  and  part  Slav,  but  in  no 
way  Teuton." — J.  Buchan,  Nelsoft's  history  of  the 
war,  V.  IS,  pp.  153-154,  157-159.— On  August 
17,  1916,  Premier  Bratianu  concluded  a  secret 
treaty  with  the  Entente  Allies.  According  to  the 
terms  of  this  instrument,  Rumania  was  to  declare 
war  on  Austria-Hungary  within  ten  days;  and 
was  to  receive  the  Banat,  the  whole  of  Transyl- 
vania,  a   large   portion   of   Hungary   up   to   a   line 
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from  Szeged  on  the  Theiss  through  Debreczen  to 
halfway  between  Csap  and  Szatmar-Negeti,  as  well 
as  the  Bukovina  up  to  the  Pruth.  On  August  27, 
Rumania's  declaration  of  war  was  presented  to  the 
Austrian  government  in  Vienna  and  on  that  day 
the  king  addressed  the  following  appeal  to  his 
people:  "The  war,  which  now  for  two  years  has 
hemmed  in  our  position  more  and  more  closely, 
has  shaken  the  old  foundations  of  Europe  and 
shown  that  henceforth  it  is  on  a  national  founda- 
tion alone  that  the  peaceful  life  of  its  peoples  can 
be  assured.  It  has  brought  the  day  which  for  cen- 
turies has  been  awaited  by  our  national  spirit — 
the  day  of  the  union  of  the  Rumanian  race.  After 
long  centuries  of  misfortune  and  cruel  trials  our 
ancestors  succeeded  in  founding  the  Rumanian 
state,  through  the  union  of  the  Principalities, 
through  the  War  of  Independence,  and  through  in- 
defatigable toil  from  the  time  of  the  national 
renaissance.  To-day  it  is  given  to  us  to  render 
enduring  and  complete  the  work  for  a  moment  per- 
formed by  Michael  the  Brave — the  union  of  Ru- 
manians on  both  sides  of  the  Carpathians.  It  is 
for  us  to-day  to  deliver  from  the  foreign  yoke  our 
brothers  beyond  the  mountains  and  in  the  land  of 
Bukovina,  where  Stephen  the  Great  sleeps  his  eter- 
nal sleep.  In  us,  in  the  virtues  of  our  race,  in 
our  courage,  hves  that  potent  spirit  which  will  give 
them  once  more  the  right  to  prosper  in  peace,  to 
follow  their  ancestral  customs,  and  to  reaUze  their 
aspirations  in  a  free  and  united  Rumania  from  the 
Theiss  to  the  sea." — Ibid.,  pp.  167-168.— German 
Army  Headquarters  immediately  decided  to  make 
of  Rumania  an  object  lesson  to  all  wavering  neu- 
trals. Hindenburg  at  once  collected  an  army  of 
various  nationalities — German,  Bulgar,  Turk,  Aus- 
trian— to  drive  the  lesson  home.  But  the  Ru- 
manians, relying  on  the  aid  of  Russia  and  of  Gen- 
eral Sarrail  disregarded  all  danger  of  counter-at- 
tacks, and  invaded  Transylvania.  Von  Mackensen, 
the  conqueror  of  Serbia  and  Poland,  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  German  composite  forces  which 
now  struck  northward  through  the  Dobrudja. 
"Whether  in  expectation  that  the  Greeks  would 
seize  the  opportunity  to  attack  Bulgaria  from  the 
south  or  that  even  without  such  intervention  the 
AHies  acting  from  the  Greek  frontier  would  keep 
the  enemy  fully  engaged,  or  because  they  con- 
sidered their  own  offensive  in  Transylvania  their 
best  defence,  the  Rumanians  were  in  fact  holding 
the  Dobrudja  frontier  with  comparatively  light 
forces." — Hazell  Annual,  191 7,  p.  777. — The  result 
was  disastrous  for  Rumania.  "As  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  decision  (that  governed  the  Roumanian  Gen- 
eral Staff  in  launching  the  Transylvanian  offen- 
sive), Roumania  hoped,  like  the  rest  of  the  AUies, 
that  Brussiloff's  offensive  would  go  far.  In  the 
Bukovina,  on  her  North-Eastern  frontier,  Lechit- 
sky's  armies  had  been  greatly  reduced,  and  the 
Central  Powers  were  massing  forces  for  a  vigorous 
offensive.  Roumania  realized  that  if  this  offensive 
proved  successful  and  the  army  of  Brusiloff's  left 
was  turned,  that  the  road  to  Bessarabia  would  be 
open  to  the  Germans,  and  Roumania,  isolated  and 
cut  off  from  Russia,  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
'chivalrous  and  honourable'  Central  Powers,  with- 
out having  struck  a  blow.  Added  to  this,  the  recent 
disclosures  of  the  Machiavellian  plans  of  the  Rus- 
sian pro-German  Stuermer  Government  in  Petro- 
grad  have  demonstrated  beyond  question,  that  what 
almost  amounted  to  an  ultimatum  was  despatched 
by  Russia  to  the  Roumanian  Government,  insist- 
ing on  their  intervention  and  an  offensive  on  the 
Transylvanian  frontier.  Some  Western  critics  were 
strongly  of  opinion  that  her  true  strategy  at  the 
opening  of  hostilities  was  to  strike  south,  and  cut 


the  communications  between  the  Central  Powers 
and  their  Eastern  Allies,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey. 
Had  she  been  fully  assured  of  complete  support 
and  been  able  to  avail  herself  of  forces  larger  and 
better  equipped  than  she  actually  possessed,  she 
might  have  been  able  to  accomplish  this  with  the 
probable  effect  of  shortening  the  war.  But  indeed 
her  resources  and  small  army  could  not  have  per- 
mitted her  alone  to  undertake  this  alternative  stra- 
tegical plan  of  crossing  the  Danube,  marching  to 
Sofia,  and  cutting  the  line  of  communication  be- 
tween Berlin  and  Constantinople.  She  certainly 
had  assurances  of  support  from  Salonica,  but  they 
did  not  materialize.  Russia,  though  promising  her 
two  hundred  thousand  men,  never  sent  any  till 
weeks  afterwards,  and  she  had  neither  the  forces 
nor  artillery  sufficient  to  hold  the  immensely  long 
line  of  her  Carpathian  frontier  and  its  many  passes, 
while  alone  she  embarked  in  adventures  south.  As 
regards  the  Dobrudja  or  Danubian  frontier  facing 
Bulgaria,  Russia  had  assured  her  that  there  was 
httle  to  fear  from  Bulgaria,  as  the  latter  would 
never  be  willing  to  fight  against  her  Slav  mother 
Russia." — Mrs.  Winifred  Gordon,  Roumania,  yes- 
terday and  to-day,  pp.  161-163. — By  the  end  of 
October  the  enemy  had  forced  through  several  of 
the  chief  passes  and  was  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
miles  within  the  frontier.  The  Rumanians  fought 
stubbornly,  and  occasionally  recovered  lost  ground, 
or  captured  prisoners,  but  they  were  gradually 
overcome.  Bucharest  fell  on  December  7,  1916; 
Braila  followed  on  January  s,  1917;  in  August  the 
Rumanians  made  a  great  effort  in  a  two  weeks' 
battle  at  Marasesti.  Rumania  was  eventually 
forced  to  yield  and  sign  the  peace  of  Bucharest, 
May  7,  1 91 7.  In  the  ministry  appointed  March  21, 
1918,  Alexander  Margheloman  was  prime  minister 
and  minister  of  the  interior.  The  Rumanian  cham- 
ber, dominated  by  German  influence,  appointed  a 
committee  of  inquiry  into  the  laws  relating  to  min- 
isterial responsibility,  and  ordered  the  arrest  of 
certain  ministers.  The  intention  of  the  party  in 
power  to  punish  political  enemies  was  indicated 
by  the  declaration  of  the  prime  minister,  Marghelo- 
man, that  he  would  not  be  deterred  by  the  fact  that 
judges  were  irremovable,  from  securing  the  con- 
demnation of  the  ministers  who  were  responsible 
for  Rumania's  entry  into  the  war,  and  that  he 
would  appoint  judges  for  this  purpose.  Subse- 
quently, temporary  suspension  of  the  law  making 
judges  irremovable  from  office  was  invoked.  The 
Bulgarians  evacuated  Rumanian  territory  after 
signing  the  armistice  of  Sept.  29,  1918.  But  the 
Germans  remained.  King  Ferdinand  dismissed  the 
Margheloman  ministry  and  replaced  it  by  that  of 
General  Coanda  who  ordered  the  mobilization  of 
troops  and  called  upon  General  Mackensen  to 
evacuate  Rumanian  territory  before  November  10. 

See  also  Balkan  states:  1914-1916;  World  War: 
1914:  III.  Balkans:  d;  XII.  Neutral  nations;  1016: 
I.  Military  situation:  d,  4;  V.  Balkan  theater: 
c;  c,  4;  c,  5;  c,  6;  c,  6,  i;  c,  6,  iv;  XI.  Peace 
proposals:  b,  2;  b,  3;  1917:  I.  Summary:  a;  V. 
Balkan  theater:  d,  1;  1918:  V.  Balkan'  theater: 
b;  X.  Statement  of  war  aims:  a;  b;  f ;  k;  XI.  End 
of  the  war:  a;  Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services:  I. 
Armistices:  c;  d;  e;  f;  Miscellaneous  auxiliary 
services:  XIV.  Cost  of  war:  b,  3;  b,  4. 

1916. — German  violation  of  diplomatic  privi- 
lege.— Discovery  of  bombs  and  disease  germs 
in  legation. — "Rumania  renounced  her  neutrality 
towards  the  Central  Powers  in  the  third  August  of 
the  war.  .  .  .  When  the  German  diplomatic  staff 
left  Bucharest  it  was  discovered  that  they  had  not 
renounced  but  violated  their  neutrality  towards 
Rumania   during   these   two   years   of   peace.  .  .  . 
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Fifty  infernal  machines,  and  six  test-tubes  contain- 
ing cultures  of  the  anthrax  and  glanders  bacilli, 
had  been  conveyed  by  German  diplomatic  couriers 
(exempted  by  their  international  privilef^e  from 
the  scrutiny  of  the  Rumanian  Police)  from  the 
German  Consulate  at  Brasso  (Kronstadt)  [Tran- 
sylvania, then  I,  in  Hunjjary,  to  the  German  Con- 
sulate at  Bukarest.  These  objects  were  afterwards 
unearthed  in  the  garden  of  the  German  Legation, 
in  the  presence  of  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Legation 
and  of  the  Rumanian  Prefect  of  Police,  when  the 
German  diplomatists  had  departed." — Rumanian 
Official  Documents:  Discoveries  at  the  German  le- 
gation, pp.  1-4. 

1918. — Represented  at  interallied  labor  con- 
ference.    See  Labor   parties:    iSOS-iqig. 

1918. — Represented  at  Paris  scientific  confer- 
ence. See  International  Organization  of  Scien- 
tific Research. 

1918  (May). — Treaty  of  Bucharest  signed.  See 
Bucharest,  Treaty  of  (iqi8). 

1918-1920. — Break-up  of  large  estates. — Agra- 
rian   reform   laws. — Rules   for   expropriation. — 
Basis  of  settlement. — Distribution. — "In  1Q17  the 
King  promised  that  when  the  land  was  reconquered 
it  should  be   divided   up   among   the  people.     Ac- 
cordingly,   after    the    war,    from    which    Rumania 
emerged  with  almost   double  the  area   she  had  in 
1916,  the  Agrarian  Reform  Law  was  passed,  pro- 
viding for  the  dividing  up  of  the  land  among  the 
peasants." — Christian    Science    Monitor,    Mar.     i, 
1923. — "Shortly  before  the  war  only  40%   of  the 
twenty  million  acres  of  cultivated  acres  was  in  the 
hands   of    small    owners    (under    25    acres) ;    these 
peasant  farmers  were   1,615,302   in  number.     Four 
thousand  seventy   one  persons   owned  all   the  rest 
(deducting    state    lands).      To    remedy    this,    the 
government    (when   interrupted   by   the   war)    was 
reducing  all  estates  to  a  maximum  of   1235   acres, 
and  expropriating  for  the  peasants  all  crown  lands 
and    those    owned    by    public    institutions,    banks, 
foreigners  and  absentee  landlords  who  leased  their 
land.  ...  As    a    result    of    the    war    (which    for 
Eastern  Europe  meant  particularly  a  settlement  of 
the   agrarian,   suffrage   and  educational    questions) 
similar  steps   have   been   taken   in   Bessarabia,   the 
Bucovina  and  Transylvania." — C.  U.  Clark,  Greater 
Roumania,  pp.  33-34. — "A  Rumanian  law  of  14th 
December   1918  orders  the  expropriation   for  pur- 
poses  of   land   settlement   of   certain   catagories   of 
land   in   Rumania   and   Bessarabia.     A   subsequent 
law  of  IS  December  1918  specifies  the  lands  to  be 
expropriated  in  Rumania;  they  are  lands  belonging 
to  the  State,  to  the  Crown  domains,  to  charitable 
institutions.      Besides    these,    over    two    thousand 
hectares    will    be    taken    from    large    land   owners. 
The  enforcement   of   this   law   is  entrusted   to   the 
central  office  for  co-operation   and  for  the  distri- 
bution of  lands  to  peasants.    This  central  office  shall 
divide  the  lands  thus  expropriated  and  sell  them  in 
lots  to  the  peasants.    The  price  to  be  paid  for  said 
lands   shall    be    settled   by   a   special   departmental 
commission,  on  which,  among  others,  shall  sit  two 
representatives  of   the  landowners  and  two   repre- 
sentatives of  the  peasants.  .  .  .  Another  Rumanian 
law  of  2ist  December  1918  contains  the  rules  for 
the  expropriation  of  land  in  Bessarabia.     All  lands 
belonging  to  the  State,  the  Crown,  public  institu- 
tions,  municipalities,   and   foreign   subjects   are   en- 
tirely expropriated;  lands  belonging  to  the  church 
are  expropriated  in  part.    As  regards  private  prop- 
erty, one  million  hectares  of  agricultural  land  are 
to  be  taken  from  estates  of  over  one  hundred  hec- 
tares.    For  the  carrying  out  of  this  law  a  special 
State    institution    shall    be    established,    which,    in 
turn  will  establish  commissions  for  the  expropria- 


tion and  sale  of  land  to  the  peasants  in  each  dis- 
trict.    The  exi)ropriated  lands  shall  be  divided  into 
lots  distributed  into  three  categories,  named  respec- 
tively:  complementary  lots,  entire  lots,  and  coloni- 
zation lots;  the  first  shall  be  used  to  enlarge  already 
existing    small    holdings;    the    second    shall    be    of 
from  3  to  6  hectares  in  extent,  and  the  third  from 
8  to  10  hectares." — International  Year  Book  of  Ag- 
ricultural  Legislation,   1919,   p.   liii. — "The   decree- 
laws  of  December  14  and  15,  1918,  expropriated  all 
cultivable   crown   and  institutional   lands,  those   of 
all  foundations,  all  lands  of  subjects  who  were  for- 
eign  by  birth,  marriage  or  naturalization,  and  all 
rural   lands   belonging   to   absentees.     In    addition, 
2,000,000    hectares    (nearly    5,000,000    acres)    were 
expropriated  from  private  estates  containing  more 
than    100   hectares  of   cultivable   land.     These  pri- 
vate  lands   were   taken   according   to   a   graduated 
scale.      For    example,    a    loo-hectare    property    re- 
mained intact.   One  of  105  hectares  retained  104.6; 
of    200,    165.7;    of   300,   201.17;   of   500,  241.2;   of 
1,000,  284.9.     The  possessor  of  3,000  hectares  could 
keep  only  351.4,  and  of  10,000  or  over,  only  500. 
The  land  to  be  taken   was  decided  upon  by  local 
commissions    composed    of    (i)    the    judge    of   the 
arrondissement,  (2)  the  proprietor  or  his  agent  and 
(3)  one  peasant  delegate.   In  general,  the  proprietor 
might  keep  any  specified  and  reasonable  part  of  his 
estate  he  chose,  within  the  limit  fixed  by  law.     He 
could  substitute  other  areas  for  petroleum-bearing 
land,  except  that  only  12,000  hectares  could  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  proprietors  in  the  entire  king- 
dom.   All  maps,  plans  and  other  data  as  to  the  extent, 
character  and  value  of  estates  must  be  turned  over 
to   the   commission   by   the   proprietor.     Valuation 
was  fixed  from  data  respecting  rents,  sale  price  of 
lands   in   the   vicinity,   evaluation   by   credit   insti- 
tutions,  etc.     In   no   case   could   it   exceed   twenty 
times  the  maximum  annual  rent,  as  fixed  by  the 
regional   commissions  under  the  law  of   1907.  .  .  . 
The  Casa  Centrala  was  entirely  reorganized  by  the 
decree-law   of    December   31,    1918,   as   a    'Central 
Bureau  of  Cooperation  and  of  the  Sale  of  Expro- 
priated   Lands   to    Peasants,'    operating   under   the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture.  .  .  .  Proprietors  were  paid 
in  land  bonds,  maturing  in   50  years  and  bearing 
interest  at  five  per  cent.     In  the  case  of  founda- 
tions and  the  like,  the  five  per  cent,  is  to  be  per- 
petual.    Through  this  settlement,  the  state  became 
the  owner  of  the  land  and  turned  it  over  to  the 
land  cooperatives.    These  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
individual   peasants   in   lots   of    5,    10,    15    and    20 
hectares   as   rapidly    as   possible,   looking   after   its 
exploitation  in  the   meantime.    The  local  coopera- 
tive  is  responsible   to  the  central  and  the  central 
to   the   state   for  payment.     In   parceling   out   the 
land,  soldiers  and  their  descendants  have  preference. 
Expropriation  proper  was  practically  completed  by 
the  end  of  June,  1919.    Many  of  its  opponents  had 
predicted  disaster  to  the  19 19  crop  from  the  redis- 
tribution  of   land ;    but   it   has   recently   been   esti- 
mated at  75  per  cent,  of  the  normal  harvest,  much 
larger    than    the    1918    harvest.  ...  In    the    same 
series  were  decree-laws  turning  over  in  great  part 
to  cooperatives  the  exploitation  of  forests,  acceler- 
ating the  creation  of  community  pastures  and  pro- 
viding  for   technical  and   financial  aid.     A  report 
published   at   the   end   of   June,    1919,   stated   that 
within  three  months  ten   million   francs'  worth   of 
ligneous   raw   material   had   been   turned   over   for 
exploitation     by     village     cooperatives." — M.     M, 
Knight,   Peasant   cooperation  and  agrarian  reform 
in    Rumania     {Political    Science    Quarterly,    Mar. 
1920). — "The    Committee    on   Agrarian   Reform    is 
making  progress  with  the  comprehensive  scheme  of 
distributing    land    to    the   peasantry    of    Rumania. 
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The  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1920-21  carries  an 
appropriation  of  90,000,000  lei  for  this  purpose. 
.  .  .  Application  of  the  law  meets  with  determined 
opposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Magyar 
churches  in  Transylvania,  whose  sympathizers  ex- 
ert themselves  abroad  to  represent  the  expropri- 
ation proceedings  as  being  directed  specifically 
against  the  Magyars — notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
all  land  taken  is  paid  for  in  full  on  the  basis  of  pre- 
war values,  and  that  the  law  is  applied  to  the 
Rumanian  Church  with  equal  vigor.  ...  A  special 
'law  of  pastures'  encourages  cattle  raising  on  ex- 
propriated areas,  an  industry  much  needed." — 
New  York  Times  Current  History,  Nov.,  1920,  p. 
246. — In  "September,  1920,  .  .  .  Minister  Garo- 
flid,  head  of  the  Agricultural  Commission  .  .  . 
[stated]  that  up  to  that  date  the  government  had 
expropriated  5,500,000  acres,  4,000,000  of  which 
are  already  in  the  hands  of  the  new  peasant  farm- 
ers; the  remainder  is  being  exploited  by  the  com- 
munes, or  is  awaiting  distribution.  In  Transyl- 
vania, the  expropriation  had  not  yet  begun ;  ...  in 
Bessarabia  some  progress  had  been  made.  In  the 
Bucovina  all  the  preliminary  work  has  been  done, 
and  conditions  are  favourable." — C.  U.  Clark, 
Greater  Roumania,  p.  428. 

1918-1922. — Relief  work  of  the  American  Re- 
lief Administration.  See  International  relief : 
American  Relief  Administration. 

1919. — Creation  of  Greater  Rumania. — Exten- 
sion of  citizenship.  —  First  parliament.  —  "The 
National  Council  of  Bessarabia  declared  its  re- 
union with  Rumania  on  April  9,  1918  [and  on 
Oct.  28,  1920,  by  a  treaty  between  England,  France, 
Italy  and  Rumania,  it  was  transferred  to  Ru- 
mania] ;  the  General  Congress  of  Bukowina  (in- 
cluding the  Poles  and  Germans)  adopted  a  similar 
resolution  on  November  28,  1918;  and  on  Decem- 
ber I,  1918,  the  General  Assembly  of  elected  rep- 
resentatives at  Alba-Julia  declared  the  union  of 
Transylvania  and  the  Banat  of  Temesvar  'and 
the  Rumanian  territories  of  Hungary'  with  tlie 
Kingdom  of  Rumania.  This  act  of  union  was 
ratified  on  January  8,  1919,  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  'Saxons  of  Transylvania.'  By  two  royal 
decrees  King  Ferdinand  accepted  the  administra- 
tive control  of  these  territories  and  admitted  to 
the  Rumanian  cabinet  ministers  without  portfoho 
to  represent  them.  Thus  the  peace  conference  was 
confronted  with  a  fait  accompli.  The  big  four  and 
the  Supreme  Council  that  followed  them  did  not 
contest  Rumania's  right  to  Transylvania  and  to 
the  larger  portions  of  Bukowina  and  the  Banat 
of  Temesvar.  [See  also  Serbia:  1919.]  Since  the 
principle  of  the  conference  was  strictly  vce  victis, 
the  question  of  a  revision  of  the  boundary  of 
Bulgaria  of  1913  did  not  come  up;  but  the  powers 
were  afraid  to  say  anything  about  Bessarabia.  [On 
November  i,  1919,  Rumania  formally  notified  the 
Supreme  Council  of  the  annexation  of  Bessarabia.] 
What  has  happened  inside  Greater  Rumania  since 
the  armistice  is  of  great  importance  in  estimating 
the  trend  and  strength  of  post-bellum  political  and 
economic  currents  in  all  the  new  and  enlarged 
minor  states.  ...  To  keep  the  support  of  their 
own  people  and  of  the  'unredeemed'  Rumanians, 
constitutional  changes  were  made  establishing  uni- 
versal and  equal  suffrage  and  breaking  up  estates 
of  over  five  hundred  hectares.  To  conciliate  pub- 
lic opinion  outside  of  Rumania,  citizenship  was 
extended  to  native-born  Jews.  [See  Jews:  Ru- 
mania: 1916-1919  I  In  the  acts  of  union,  Tran- 
sylvania, the  Banat  of  Temesvar,  Bukowina,  and 
Bessarabia  entered  Greater  Rumania  on  the  basis  of 
universal   suffrage,   land   distribution,   and   citizen- 
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ship  to  Jews  and  racial  minorities.  .  .  .  The  Ru- 
manians of  Hungary  become  immediately  the 
dominant  element  in  Greater  Rumania.  Their 
leaders  do  not  belong  to  the  aristocracy,  but  come 
directly  from  the  soil.  From  the  moment  of  their 
entry  into  the  Parliament  of  Bukharest  they  dis- 
possessed the  old  politicians,  servants  of  the  landed 
aristocracy.  .  .  .  The  first  Parliament  of  Greater 
Rumania,  elected  in  November,  1919,  returned 
approximately:  Conservatives,  80;  Liberals,  no; 
Nationalist  Democrats,  20;  Peasant  Party,  60; 
Transylvania  Nationalists,  170,  including  8  Hun- 
garians; 8  Germans  or  Saxons,  and  2  Ukrainians; 
Transylvania  Socialists,  8.  I  do  not  have  the  fig- 
ures for  Bukowina  and  Bessarabia,  but  as  the 
political  leaders  of  these  two  provinces  declared  be- 
for  the  election  that  they  would  stand  on  the 
Transylvanian  program,  their  125  deputies  .  .  . 
[gave]  the  .  .  .  radicals  control  of  the  destinies  of 
Greater  Rumania.  When  the  first  Parliament  of 
Greater  Rumania  assembled  .  .  .  Premier  Bratianu 
resigned.  He  was  succeeded  by  M.  Vaida,  a  Tran- 
sylvanian Nationalist,  who  could  claim  the  support 
of  the  parliamentary  majority.  Premier  Vaida  was 
a  deputy  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  His  whole  life  had  been  spent 
in  fighting  against  government  by  a  small  clique. 
To  emancipate  his  fellow  Transylvanians  from  ex- 
ploitation at  the  hands  of  the  Magyar  aristocracy, 
he  made  himself  the  advocate  of  universal  suffrage, 
equal  and  secret;  ownership  of  land  by  those  who 
work  it;  exclusion  of  foreign  capital  and  foreign 
management  in  industrial  and  mining  enterprises 
and  in  transportation;  communal  ownership  of  for- 
ests and  mines;  local  autonomy;  and  universal 
compulsory  education." — H.  A.  Gibbons,  Creation 
of  Greater  Rumania  {Century  Magazine,  Nov., 
1919). — See  also  Europe:  Modern:  New  balance 
of   powers. 

Also  in:  N.  P.  Comnene,  Roumania  through  the 
ages:  An  historical,  political  and  ethnographical 
atlas. — Nation,  Feb.  24,  1020. 

1919. — Rumania  in  Hungary. — "The  Council  at 
Paris  had  been  waiting  for  the  establishment  of  a 
stable  government  in  Hungary,  representative  of 
the  popular  will,  with  which  peace  might  be  con- 
cluded. [After  the  end  of  1918,  a  Bolshevist  gov- 
ernment had  been  in  power  at  Budapest.  This 
government  had  for  its  objective  the  restoration 
of  the  mediaeval  kingdom.  An  armed  attack  on 
Rumanian  territory  by  the  Red  army  led  to  a 
counter-offensive.]  Being  unable  to  come  to  any 
understanding  with  the  Communists,  the  .•\llies  ap- 
pealed to  the  Hungarians  to  overthrow  Bela  Kun, 
promising  to  raise  the  blockade,  make  peace,  and 
evacuate  strictly  Hungarian  territory.  The  Ru- 
manians advanced  on  the  capital,  and  occupied  it 
August  4  [1919].  A  few  days  earlier  a  moderate 
Socialist  government  had  replaced  the  Communists. 
The  Rumanians  issued  a  drastic  ultimatum  to  the 
Hungarian  government,  demanding  30  per  cent  of 
the  available  farm  animals  and  farm  machinery, 
half  the  railway  supplies,  and  large  amounts  of 
munitions  and  river  shipi)ing.  The  Rumanians  ex- 
plained this  breach  of  the  armistice  terms  as  neces- 
sary in  order  to  crush  the  menace  of  bolshevism; 
the*requisitions  they  said,  were  merely  the  recovery 
of  part  of  the  losses  they  themselves  had  suffered 
under  the  Austro-Hungarian  occui)ation.  The 
leaders  of  the  Peace  Conference  vigorously  pro- 
tested against  the  action  of  the  Rumanians,  in- 
sisting that  the  whole  question  of  reparation 
should  be  left  to  the  Conference.  The  Rumanians 
returned  evasive  answers,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
orders   from  Paris  proceeded  to  strip  the  country 
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of  food,  farm  animals,  rolling  slock,  and  ma- 
chinery, destroying  much  that  they  could  not 
curry  off.  A  provisional  government  under  the 
Archduke  Joseph  was  set  up  with  Rumanian  ap- 
proval, but  it  was  not  recognized  by  the  Allies, 
and  at  their  demand  it  linally  resigned.  The  Ru- 
manians at  last  agreed  to  withdraw  their  troops, 
and  to  list  the  goods  taken  from  Hungary  to  be 
deducted  from  their  share  of  the  reparation.  For 
months,  however,  Rumanian  troops  remained  [until 
the  appointment  of  Admiral  Horthy  as  regent, 
November,  1919J  some  distance  to  the  west  of  the 
hne  fixed  by  the  Conference,  in  spite  of  seventeen 
Allied  'ultimatums.'  " — A.  P.  Scott,  Introduction  to 
the  peace  treaties,  pp.  240-241.— See  also  Hun- 
gary: 1918-1919  (December-March);  1919 
(March)  ;  1919-1920. 

1919. — Rumania's    treatment    at    Paris. — Ob- 
jection to  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain.— Question 
of   the    Banat   of   Temesvar.— "In   the   treaty   of 
peace   [St.  GermainJ  signed  with  Austria,  on  Sep- 
tember   10,    1919,    the    following    clauses    appear 
with  regard  to  Rumania.     Her  diplomats  protested, 
however,  and  it  was  not  until  December   10   that 
they  signed  this  treaty,  and  also   a   special  treaty 
deahng  with  minorities  within  Rumania.     'Austria 
renounces,  so  far  as  she  is  concerned,  in  favor  of 
Rumania  all  rights  and  title  over  such  portion  of 
the  former  Duchy  of  Bukovina  as  lies  within  the 
frontiers    of    Rumania   which    may    ultimately    be 
fixed  by  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers. 
Rumania  accepts  and  agrees  to  embody  in  a  treaty 
with    the    principal    allied    and    associated    powers 
such   provisions  as   may   be   deemed   necessary   by 
these  powers  to  protect  the  interests  of  inhabitants 
of  that  State  who  differ  from  the  majority  of  the 
population    in    race,    language,    or    religion.     Ru- 
mania further  accepts  and  agrees  to  embody  in  a 
treaty  with  the  principal  allied  and  associated  pow- 
ers such    provisions    as    these    powers    may    deem 
necessary  to  protect  freedom  of  transit  and  equit- 
able treatment  for  the  commerce  of  other  nations. 
The   proportion  and  nature   of   the   financial   obli- 
gations of  the  former  Austrian  Empire  which  Ru- 
mania   will    have    to    assume    on    account    of    the 
territory    placed    under    her    sovereignty    will    be 
determined  in  accordance  with  Article  203  of  Part 
IX.    (Financial    Clauses),    of    the-   present    treaty. 
Subsequent    agreements    will    decide    all    questions 
which  are  not  decided  by  the  present  treaty  and 
which    may    arise    in    consequence    of    the    cession 
of  the  said  territory.'  "—I.  S.  Guernsey,  Reference 
history  of  the  war,  pp.  372-373— "The  chief  inter- 
est of  Rumania,  however,  was  to  acquire  that  dis- 
trict  in   southern    Hungary    between   the   Danube, 
Theiss,  and  Maros  Rivers,  which  is  known  as  the 
Banat    of    Temesvar.     This    district,    which    is    an 
economic  entity,  was  claimed  by  both  Rumanians 
and   Serbs,   the    former   demanding   all   of   it,   the 
latter  only  the  western  portion,  since   the  eastern 
third  is  admittedly  Rumanian.      The  problem  was 
intensified  by  the  confused  distribution  of  peoples, 
Serb,    German,    Magyar,    and    Rumanian    villages 
being  scattered  in  that  Macedonian  fashion  which 
has  given  its  name  to  a  well-known  salad.     It  was 
further  intensified  by  the  network  of  communica- 
tions, railways,  rivers,  and  canals,  through  wfiich 
no  frontier  could  be  drawn  without  injury  to  the 
economic    interests   of   the    inhabitants." — C.    Sey- 
mour,  End  of  an  empire    (E.   M.   House   and   C. 
Seymour,  ed.,  What  really  happened  at  Paris,  pp. 
105-106). — "When    Rumania    entered    the    war   in 
1916    the    AUies    promised    that    in    the    event    of 
victory  they  would  allow  the  annexation  of  Hun- 
garian   territory    up    to   a    line    which    was    fixed 


in  considerable  detail.     This  was  done  without  the 
consent   of  Serbia,   whose   claims  in   the   Banat   of 
Temesvar    conflicted   sharply    with    those    of    Ru- 
mania.      In   this  instance,   as  in  the  secret   treaty 
with   Italy,  the  South  Slavs  felt   that   their  inter- 
ests were  being  sacrificed.     The  Allies  believed  that 
the    military    necessities    justified    the    concessions. 
The  Magyar  census  of  1900  showed  that  the  Banat 
contained    578,789    Rumanians,    302,487    Germans, 
351,938   Serbs,   and   170,124   Magyars.     The   South 
Slavs  asked    the    Peace    Conference   to   give   them 
the  territory  west  of  a  line  drawn  southward  from 
Arad,  including  the  city  of  Temesvar.     This  terri- 
tory  they   claimed   had   more  Slavs  than   Ruman- 
ians.    A    frontier    farther    west    was    strategically 
untenable.     The    Rumanians    on    the    other    hand 
claimed  the  whole  Banat." — A.  P.  Scott,  Introduc- 
tion to  the  peace  treaties,  pp.   244-245. — "But  to 
hand    the    entire    region    to    Rumania    meant    the 
creation  of  an  irredentist  spirit   among  the  Serbs, 
who    claimed    several    districts    as    the    homes    of 
national  heroes,  who  needed  protection  across  the 
Danube   for   Belgrade,    and    who,   in    the    Western 
portions,  undoubtedly  outnumbered  the  Rumanians. 
With  such  considerations  in  mind,  the  commission 
decided   to   divide   the   Banat,   giving   the    western 
third  to  the  Serbs,  and  the  eastern  two-thirds  to 
the  Rumanians.      The  decision  was  probably  in- 
evitable.    No  one  will  call  it  satisfactory.     It  has 
at  least  this  merit:    it  so  enraged  both  parties  to 
the   dispute    that   they    forgot   the    enmity   toward 
each  other  in  their  common  disgust  with  the  Peace 
Conference." — C.  Seymour,  End  of  an  empire   (E. 
M.  House  and  C.  Seymour,  ed.,  What  really  hap- 
pened at   Paris,  p.    106). — See   also   Ban:    1919. — 
"The   most  serious  quarrel  between   Rumania  and 
the  Supreme  Council  .  .  .   [was]   over  the  method 
in  which  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain   [signed  Sept. 
10,  1919]  was  drawn  up  and  certain  of  its  stipula- 
tions  regarding   protection   of   minorities   and  eco- 
nomic   privileges,  .  .  .  [specifically]    Article    60    of 
the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain.     The  first  half  of  this 
article  requires  Rumania  to  consent  beforehand  to 
whatever  stipulations  the  'Principal  Allied  and  As- 
sociated Powers'  may  see  fit  to  make  for  the  pro- 
tection of  minorities.     It  is  signing  a  blank  check, 
and  reminds  one  of  the  phraseology  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles.   .   .   .  The  second  half  of  the   article 
virtually    puts    the    waterways    and    railways    of 
Rumania    under    the    control    of    the    big    powers. 
When    the    Supreme    Council    received    from    its 
agents  the  analysis  of   the  Pan-Rumanian   general 
election,  they   saw   they   were   up  against   the   un- 
alterable and  universal  determination  of  the  people 
of    Great   Rumania.     They    did    not    dare    to    use 
force  against  Rumania  to  compel  her  to  sign  the 
treaties  'without  reservations.'     They  were  unwill- 
ing   to    tell   Rumania   she   could   stay    out   of    the 
alliance  and  the  League  of  Nations  for  fear   Ru- 
mania would  answer,  'AH  right;  we  shall  stay  out.' 
This    was   the   answer    the    people   gave    the   new 
Government  the  mandate  to  make.     The  Supreme 
Council    ingloriously    gave    in.     The    lines    in    the 
preamble    referring    to    the    engagements    imposed 
upon    Rumania    by    the    Treaty    of    Berlin    were 
struck  out  of  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly   [sigaed  Nov. 
27,  1919].     Article   60   of   the  Treaty   of  St.   Ger- 
main was  emasculated.    The  annex  to  the  Treaty 
of    St.    Germain    concerning    minorities    vindicates 
the  claim  of  Rumania  to  national  self-determina- 
tion and  the  undictated  exercise  of  her  own  sov- 
ereignty.    Paragraphs  were  inserted  to  change  the 
meaning  and  tenor  of  the  engagement,  which  now 
becomes  a  free-will  undertaking  to  respect  minori- 
ties in   accordance   with  the  acts  of   union   of  the 
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new  provinces,  and  entails  an  obligation  of  the 
Rumanian  Government  only  to  her  own  races  and 
not  to  the  'Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.' 
As  for  the  Jews,  the  annex  recognizes  that  the 
amendments  of  1917  to  the  Rumanian  constitution 
cover  their  protection  and  that  nothing  addi- 
tional is  necessary.  General  Coanda  signed  the 
amended  treaties  in  Paris  on  December  10,  1919." — 
H.  A.  Gibbons,  Creation  of  Greater  Rumania  {Cen- 
tury Magazine,  Nov.,  1919). — Nevertheless,  the 
AUies  were  compelled  to  send  Rumania  a  virtual 
ultimatum  (December  3)  before  her  representatives 
would  sign  the  amended  treaties.  The  question 
of  the  union  of  Bessarabia  with  Rumania  remained 
unsettled  by  the  peace  conference  until  1920. — See 
also  Paris,  Conference  of:  Outline  of  work; 
Course  of  discussion;  Reception  of  treaties;  St. 
Germain,  Treaty  of;  Versailles,  Treaty  of: 
Conditions  of  peace;  Bulgaria:   1919. 

1919. — Represented  at  conference  of  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Academies.  See  International 
Union  of  Academies:  Conference  called  by  French 
Academy. 

1920. — Control  of  Transylvania  and  part  of 
Temesvar  by  Treaty  of  Trianon.  See  Trianon, 
Treaty  of   (1920). 

1920. — Signs  Treaty  of  Sevres  with  Turkey. — 
Member  of  commission  of  the  straits  for  control 
of  Dardanelles.    See  Sevres,  Treaty  of  (1920). 

1920. — Commercial  treaty  with  Austria.  See 
Austria:   1920:  New  ministry. 

1920-1921. — Bessarabia  allotted  to  Rumania. — 
Political  crises. — General  Averescu,  premier. — 
Treaty  with  Poland  and  Hungary. — Take 
Jonescu,  premier. — On  Oct.  28  L1920]  by  a  treaty 
between  England,  France,  Italy  and  Rumania,  Bes- 
sarabia was  transferred  to  Rumania.  The  treaty 
contained  provisions  for  the  protection  of  minori- 
ties, and  also  for  the  securing  of  Russian  consent 
as  soon  as  a  recognized  Russian  government  should 
come  into  power.  "Throughout  the  year  [1920] 
Rumania  has  passed  through  one  political  crisis 
after  another.  On  account  of  his  fathers  refusal 
to  sanction  his  marriage  witTi  Zysis  Lambrino, 
who  was  not  of  royal  or  noble  blood.  Crown 
Prince  Charles  in  August  renounced  his  right  and 
title  to  the  succession ;  Prince  Nicholas,  second  son 
of  King  Ferdinand,  was  recognized  as  heir-apparent. 
On  September  10  the  Bratiano  ministry  resigned, 
having  failed  to  Hft  the  censorship  and  sign  the 
peace  treaty  with  Austria ;  it  was  succeeded  by 
the  'Ministry  of  the  Generals,'  headed  by  General 
Vaitoiana.  ...  In  the  general  elections  held  under 
the  direction  of  this  military  administration,  in 
which  the  opposition  refused  to  participate,  the 
National  Liberal  (Bratiano)  party  elected  100 
deputies  while  the  Nationalist  party,  the  Peasants' 
party  and  other  independent  groups  seated  120 
members;  the  Germanophil  (Marghiloman)  party 
secured  only  five  seats.  The  Vaitoiana  cabinet 
was  unwilling  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  even 
though  faced  by  an  ultimatum  from  the  Supreme 
Council,  and  in  consequence  tendered  its  resigna- 
tion. On  December  2,  just  previous  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  ultimatum,  King  Ferdinand  directed 
M.  Vaida-Vorvod,  of  well-known  democratic  ten- 
dencies, to  form  a  cabinet;  on  December  7,  two 
days  before  the  completion  of  the  cabinet,  the 
Treaty  of  St.  Germain  was  signed.  The  by-elec- 
tions to  the  senate  early  in  February  [1921!  were 
adverse  to  the  government.  The  cabinet  resigned 
on  March  15,  and  General  Averescu,  Minister  of 
Interior,  was  summoned  to  form  a  new  govern- 
ment. [Take  Jonescu  was  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs in   this  cabinet.]     Relying   for  support   upon 


the  Conservative  and  Liberal  parties  of  the  old 
kmgdom,  the  new  premier  adopted  a  policy  look- 
mg  to  the  centralization  and  economic  recon- 
struction of  Greater  Rumania.  To  this  end  parlia- 
ment was  dissolved  on  March  27  and  new  elections 
ordered.  A  further  step  toward  centralization  was 
the  dissolution  of  the  National  Councils  of  Tran- 
sylvania, Bukovina  and  Bessarabia,  and  the  sub- 
division of  the  entire  state  into  departments,  with 
prefects  nominated  directly  from  Bucharest.  In 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  deputies  in  the 
chamber  from  548  to  324  the  Transylvanians  lost 
more  seats  in  proportion  to  their  population  than 
the  old  kingdom,  and  for  this  reason  they  charged 
discrimination.  A  general  amnesty  grant  was  ap- 
proved by  the  government  on  April  18.  ...  A  se- 
ries of  paralyzing  strikes  culminated  .  .  .  November 
[1920]  in  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment. The  scheme  was  defeated  by  the  Premier, 
General  Averescu,  who  caused  the  arrest  of  all 
Socialist  and  Syndicalist  leaders  who  had  endorsed 
the  Third  International.  At  his  order  all  techni- 
cal workers  were  called  to  the  colors  and  put 
under  military  discipUne.  As  an  aftermath  a 
bomb  explosion  in  the  Rumanian  Senate  on  De- 
cember 9  killed  Greceanu,  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  and  Bishop  Radu,  and  dangerously 
wounded  several  others.  In  Transylvania  extreme 
bitterness  resulted  from  a  government  decree  re- 
quiring Magyar  children  to  attend  Rumanian 
schools.  Under  the  inspiration  and  guidance  of 
France  a  formal  'defensive'  alliance  against  Soviet 
Russia  was  entered  into  by  Rumania,  Poland  and 
Hungary  on  March  2  [i 921  ]."—£.  D.  Graper  and 
H.  J.  Carman,  Political  Science  Quarterly,  1921, 
Supplement,  pp.  97,  135-136.— June  8,  a  treaty  to 
maintain  the  status  of  the  peace  treaties  of  Bulgaria 
and  Hungary  was  signed  by  Rumania  and  Hun- 
gary. The  Soviet  government,  not  having  recog- 
nized the  decree  of  the  Supreme  Council  giving 
Bessarabia  to  Rumania,  declared  a  state  of  war  in 
Bessarabia,  September  12.  A  ministerial  crisis  on 
December  12  resulted  in  the  announcement  of  a 
new  cabinet,  December  19,  under  Take  Jonescu  as 
prime  minister. 

1921.— Joins  Little  Entente  with  Jugo-Slavia 
and  Czecho-Slovakia.  See  Little  Entente; 
JuG0-SLA\aA:  1920;  Czecho-Slovakia:  1920;  Hun- 
gary:  1920-1921. 

1921.— Boundary  defense  treaty  with  Poland. 
See  Poland:   1921:  Peace  treaty  with  Russia. 

1921.— Represented  at  Portorosa  conference. 
See  Portorosa  conference    (  i 92 i ) . 

1921. — Position  in  the  new  Europe. — "Rumania 
stands  out  to-day  as  the  strongest  State  in  Eastern 
Europe,  uniting  within  her  borders  practically  the 
whole  ethnic  mass  of  the  Rumanian  nation;  with 
democracy  and  economic  progress  for  her  slogans, 
she  has  a  reconstruction  program  comparing  favor- 
ably with  that  of  any  other  power;  her  possibili- 
ties of  future  development,  cultural,  moral  and 
commercial,  are  unexcelled  by  any  other  country 
of  the  .same  size  and  population.  .  .  .  Under  the 
old  order  the  peasant  had  to  take  his  choice  be- 
tween emigrating  to  America  or  drudging  for  an 
ab.sentec  landlord  on  terms  that  meant  slow  starva- 
tion. To-day  he  gets  land  from  the  Rumanian 
State,  which  also  redeems,  at  a  liberal  rate,  his 
almost  worthless  old  .'Vustro-Hungarian  currency. 
He  enjoys,  under  the  Rumanian  suffrage  laws, 
more  political  liberty  than  he  did  in  the  Hungary 
of  Tisza.  .  .  .  Rum.1nian  law  insures  equal  rights 
and  equal  legal  treatment  to  all  citizens,  regard- 
less of  race  or  religion.  The  Magyars  of  Tran- 
sylvania   may    use    their    own    language    without 
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hindrance.  Whereas  under  the  old  Hungarian  rule 
the  state-controlled  school  was  the  most  potent 
instrument  for  denationalizing  the  Rumanian  popu- 
lation, the  present  Rumanian  Government  actually 
encouraged  the  maintenance  of  Magyar  culture 
in  Transylvania  by  paying  higher  wages  to  the 
Magyar  teacher  than  he  received  in  Hungary. 
Magyar  newspapers  imported  from  across 
the  border  circulate  freely  in  Rumania,  whereas 
Bucharest  newspapers  were  barred  from  Hun- 
gary. .  .  .  To-day  the  emancipation,  political 
and  social,  of  the  Rumanian  Jews  is  complete; 
they  enjoy  full  citizenship  and  are  destined  to  play 
an  important  part  in  economic  reconstruction.  .  .  . 
Rumania  is  the  guardian  of  the  most  important 
waterway  of  the  old  world,  the  Danube;  she  is 
the  gatekeeper  of  Europe  at  the  door  of  the  Near 
East,  her  port,  Constanza,  being  the  logical  term- 
inus of  the  Bordeaux-Marseilles-Milan-Venice- 
Belgrade-Bucharest  line,  succeeding  to  the  pre-war 
route,  Paris-Berlin- Vienna- Budapest-Sofia-Constan- 
tinople,  as  the  channel  of  land  traffic  to  the  Orient. 
.  .  .  The  Rumanian  Government  and  people  are 
prepared  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  their  vic- 
torious destiny." — Prince  Antoine  Bibesco,  Ruma- 
nian Minister  to  the  United  States  {New  York 
Times  Current  History,  May,  192 1,  pp.  278-280). — 
See  also  Balk.an  states:  iq2i:  Rumania;  also  Map 
showing  distribution  of  nationalities. 

1922. — Represented  at  Genoa  conference.    See 
Genoa  conference  (1922). 

1922-1923. — Cabinet    crisis. — Bratianu,    prime 
minister. — Death  of  Jonescu. — New  constitution. 
— "As  the  result  of  a  political  feud  of  long  stand- 
ing between  M.  Averescu  and  M.  Jonescu,  a  cabi- 
net crisis  was  precipitated  in  Rumania.     After  the 
downfall  of  the  Averescu  ministry  a  new  govern- 
ment formed   by  M.  Jonescu   was  soon  forced  to 
retire,  and  in  February   (1922)    the  Liberal  party, 
absent  from  power  since   1919,  came  into  the  as- 
cendency under  the   leadership   of   the  veteran   M. 
Bratiano,   who   became   Minister   of  Finance.   .   .   . 
The  new  government  has  undertaken  to  inaugurate 
a  scheme  of   thorough-going  economic   reconstruc- 
tion in  the  hope  that   all  government   waste  may 
be   eliminated.     [On   June   21,   1922,   occurred   the 
death  of  the  Take  Jonescu.]" — H.  J.  Carman  and 
E.    D.    Graper,    Political    Science    Quarterly,    1922, 
Supplement,  p.   90. — "King    Ferdinand   and   Queen 
Marie   of   Rumania   were   crowned   with   elaborate 
ceremonies  on  October  15   [1922].     The  new  con- 
stitution, which  replaced  the  constitution   of   1866 
(modified  1884),  passed  Parliament  .  .   .  and  was 
formally  sanctioned  by  King  Ferdinand  on  March 
29  [1923].     The  greatest  opposition  came  from  the 
Peasant    party    and    the    National    Transylvanian 
party.     Strong  and  arbitrary  measures  were  taken 
by  the  Bratiano  cabinet  to  secure  a  large  majority 
for  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.     On  the  day 
of   the  voting   the  Parliament   was  surrounded  by 
troops  and  26  Opposition  deputies  were  suspended. 
All   unfavorable   manifestations  were   quickly  sup- 
pressed.      After   the   adoption   of  the  constitution 
the  Jonescu  party  and  the  various  minority  organi- 
zations  issued   manifestoes   denouncing   it   and   the 
laws  enacted  under  it  as  illegal  and  void.     In  ad- 
dition to  the  framework  of  government,  the  new 
constitution    provided    that    the    Greek    Orthodox 
faith   was  the  dominant   religion  of  the  state,  but 
that  such  recognition  was  in  no  way  to  be  inter- 
preted  as   prejudicial    to    any    other    religion.     All 
religious   orders,    however,    other   than    Rumanian, 
were   excluded    from    the    countr>-.       This   affected 
numerous  Roman  Catholic  orders  scattered  through 
Transylvania,  which  had  a  Catholic  population  of 


over  1,500,000.  Schools  and  hospitals  were  treated 
in  the  same  manner.  Right  of  property  was  guar- 
anteed although  it  was  no  longer  inviolable.  The 
subsoil  was  nationalized  and  the  state  also  assumed 
control  of  the  rights  in  the  air  and  all  navigable 
waters  and  water-power  sites  and  properties.  All 
Rumanian  Jews  were  given  full  rights  of  citizen- 
ship; despite  this  fact,  anti-Jewish  demonstrations, 
some  of  which  resulted  in  bloodshed,  were  numer- 
ous. In  November  the  Government  took  steps  to 
refund  that  part  of  its  national  debt  incurred  dur- 
ing the  war." — Ibid.,  1923,  Supplement,  pp.  90-91. 
See  also  Conservation  of  natural  resources: 
Rumania;  Cooperation:  Rumania;  Masonic  soaE- 
TiEs:  Rumania;  Philology:  9;  Rural  credit:  Ru- 
mania. 

Also  in:  G.  Benger,  Rumania  in  igoo. — M.  Beza, 
Papers  on  the  Rumanian  people  and  literature. — 
Mrs.  VV.  Gordon,  Roumania  yesterday  and  to-day. 
— D.  Kirke,  Domestic  lije  in  Rumania  (London, 
1916).- — A.  H.  Hurst,  Roumania  and  Great  Britain. 
— R.  W.  Scton-Watson,  Roumania  and  the  Great 
War. — N.  P.  Comnene,  Roumania  through  the 
ages:  An  historical,  political  and  ethnographical 
atlas. 

RUMBOLD,  Sir  Horace  George  Montagu 
(1869-  ),  British  diplomat.  Charge  d'affaires  at 
Berlin,  July,  1914;  minister  to  Switzerland,  1916- 
1919;  to  Poland,  1919-1920;  became  ambassador  to 
Constantinople,  1920.  See  World  War:  Diplo- 
matic background:   12. 

RUMELIA,  region  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  Balkan  peninsula,  without  very  definite  limits, 
but  generally  understood  to  include  Thrace  and 
Eastern  Macedonia.  The  name  Rumelia  is  de- 
rived from  the  Turkish  Rumili,  which  means  "the 
land  of  the  Romans."  The  principal  city,  outside 
of  Constantinople,  is  Adrianople. 
RUMELIA,  Eastern.  See  Eastern  Rumelia. 
RUMELIAN  COMMISSION,  Eastern  (1880). 
See  Albania:    1478-1880. 

RUMFORD,  Benjamin  Thompson,  Count 
(1753-1814),  British-American  scientist,  soldier,  and 
Bavarian  administrator.  Served  under  the  Eng- 
lish government  during  the  American  Revolution; 
held  important  posts  under  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
1784-1798;  founder  of  the  Rumford  medal  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences;  founder  of  the  Rumford 
professorship  at  Harvard  University ;  projector  of 
the  Royal  Institution  of  London. 

RUMINAGUI,  chieftain  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Quito.  See  Ecuador:  Aboriginal  kingdom  of 
Quito. 

RUMP  PARLIAMENT.  See  England:  1648 
(November-December)  ;    1651-1653. 

RUMSEY,  James  (1743-1792),  American  me- 
chanical engineer  and  pioneer  in  steam  navigation. 
See  Steam  navigation:   Beginnings. 

RUNCIMAN,  Walter  (1870-  ),  British  ad- 
ministrator. President  of  the  board  of  trade, 
1914-1916.  See  Food  regulation:  1914-1918: 
Legislative  enactments  in  Great  Britain. 

RUNEBERG,  Johan  Ludwig  (1804-1877), 
Swedish  poet.    See  Scandinavian  literature:  1813- 

1877- 

RUNES. — Originally  magic  signs  and  magic 
charms  in  the  form  of  letters  which  during  the 
Iron  Age  developed  into  the  earliest  alphabet  in 
use  among  Germanic  peoples.  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Germany,  Irdand,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Spain  and  Rumania  all  have  traces  of  the  use  of 
runes  at  one  time.  The  use  of  runes  on  monu- 
ments over  the  dead  probably  originated  on  the 
Scandinavian   peninsula  and  then  spread  over  the 
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rest  of  northern  Europe,  although  two  of  the  most 
complete  runic  alphabets  are  on  objects  found  out- 
side of  Scandinavia.  The  three  most  important 
alphabets  are:  first,  on  a  gold  bractea  (neckpiece) 
found  in  1774  at  Vadstena,  in  Sweden;  second,  on  a 
bracelet  found  at  Charnoy,  Burgundy;  and  third, 
on  a  knife,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  found  in 
1857  in  the  Thames  The  highest  litfirary  develop- 
ment with  the  runic  alphabet  was  in  Denmark,  and 
dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century. — 
See  also  German  liter.ature:  750-1050;  Scandi- 
navian literature:   Ancient. 

RUNJIT  SINGH,  or  Ranjit  Singh  (1780- 
1839),  maharajah  of  the  Punjab  and  head  of  the 
Sukarchakia  branch  of  the  Sikh  confederacy.  See 
India:  1805-1816;  Afghanistan:  1803-1838; 
Sikhs. 

RUNNYMEDE,  Conference  at  (1215).  See 
England:   1215. 

RUN 01  AS,    Finnish   rune    singers.     See    Kale- 

VALA. 

RUPEE,  Indian  coin.     See  India:    1899-IQ01. 

RUPEL.     See  Roupel. 

RUPERT  (1352-1410),  German  king,  1400- 
1410;  elector  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  1398-1410.  See 
Germany:    1347-1493. 

Rupert  (1619-1682),  German  prince,  count  pala- 
tine of  the  Rhine  and  duke  of  Bavaria.  Served 
against  the  Imperialists  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War; 
noted  as  a  cavalr>'  leader  in  the  English  Civil  War, 
under  his  uncle,  Charles  I.  See  England:  X642 
(October-December)  ;  1644  (January-July)  ;  1645 
(June)  ;  Birmingham,  England:  1643. 

Rupert  (1869-  ),  crown  prince  of  Bavaria 
until  1919.  Commander  in  the  German  army  dur- 
ing the  World  War.  See  World  War:  1914:  I. 
Western  front:  a;  g,  2;  1915:  II.  Western  front: 
j,  8;  1918:  II.  Western  front:  a,  1;  d,  1. 

RUPERT'S  LAND,  former  district  of  Canada. 
See  North-West  Territories  of  Canada. 

RUPPRECHT.     See  Rupert. 

RURAL  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOLS, 
United  States.  See  Education:  Modern  develop- 
ments: 20th  century:  General  education:  United 
States:    Consolidated  rural  schools. 

RURAL  CREDIT:  Origin.  —  Principles. — 
Success  in  Europe. — The  problem  of  supplying 
the  small  farmer  with  credit  has  been  gradually 
recognized  as  one  of  considerable  importance.  This 
valuable  work  was  given  its  primary  impetus  in 
Germany,  where  in  1849  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Raiffei- 
sen  organised  a  cooperative  loan  bank.  "There  are 
certain  governing  principles  which  are  desirable  and 
necessary  in  a  rural  credit  system.  They  are  more 
or  less  common  to  both  long-time  and  short-time 
credit,  and  are  to  be  observed  in  the  systems  which 
have  been  worked  out  in  European  states,  i.  A 
reasonable  rate  of  interest.  This  means  an  equita- 
ble rate  as  compared  with  that  which  industrial 
and  commercial  operators  pay.  2.  Accessible  credit, 
or  ample  facility  for  securing  credit  when  needed. 
It  has  been  observed  that  this  is  not  always  pos- 
sible in  this  country.  Nor  has  it  always  been  pos- 
sible in  European  countries.  3.  Provision  for  ex- 
tending the  time  of  credit  in  case  the  farmer  is 
unable  to  meet  the  loan  when  it  becomes  due. 
Multitudes  of  farmers  have  lost  their  land  because 
of  foreclosure  of  their  mortgages.  4.  A  plan  by 
which  gradual  amortisation  shall  take  place  during 
the  life  of  a  long-time  loan.  According  to  Euro- 
pean experience  but  a  small  addition  to  the  inter- 
est is  required  to  provide  for  eliminating  the 
principal  on  a  tenure  of  50  to  70  years.  5.  A 
larger  loan  value  than  is  commonly  accorded.  This 
is  especially   needed  in  the  case  of  ambitious  men 


of  small  capital  who  desire  to  undertake  the 
purchase  of  farms.  When  land  values  become 
great  it  becomes  practically  impossible  for  small 
capitalists  to  obtain  land.  6.  Systematic  care  in 
fixing  land  values  on  which  loans  are  made,  and 
certainty  of  land  titles.  These  are  necessary  pro- 
visions for  the  protection  of  the  mortgage  or  bond 
holders,  and  to  render  such  papers  available  tor 
commercial  purposes.  The  latter  is  a  very  desira- 
ble element  in  giving  rural  credit  that  solidity 
which  will  make  it  a  desirable  field  of  investment. 
Europe  has  been  a  vast  social  laboratory  in  which 
valuable  experiments  have  been  tried  in  many 
directions.  One  of  these  has  been  that  of  provid- 
ing a  betetr  system  of  rural  credit  than  was 
previously  available.  For  a  long  time  statesmen 
have  been  disturbed  by  the  urbanising  tendencies 
and  have  sought  to  keep  men  on  the  land.  Agri- 
cultural credit  systems  are  devices  partially  in- 
tended to  acomplish  this  end." — J.  M.  Gillette, 
Constructive  rural  sociology,  pp.  179-180. — "Farm- 
ers in  many  parts  of  Europe  are  as  familiar  with 
the  credit  and  banking  business  as  the  trades- 
people in  towns  and  cities,  and  the  great  bulk 
of  their  loans  have  been  made  on  personal  or 
chattel  security.  The  loans  secured  by  land  mort- 
gages as  a  rule  are  not  repayable  in  lump  at  the 
end  of  a  few  years,  but  run  on  for  30  or  50 
years,  and  are  gradually  wiped  out  by  small  semi- 
annual payments  coming  out  of  the  income  of  the 
property.  Foreclosures  are  infrequent,  and  no 
company  dealing  principally  in  these  so-called 
long-term  'amortizable'  farm  loans  has  failed  or 
occasioned  loss  to  investors  in  recent  times.  Farm 
paper  and  mortgage  bonds  are  considered  invest- 
ments of  the  safest  sort — the  latter  being  listed  on 
the  bourse  or  stock  exchanges  and  having  an 
international  market.  This  almost  complete  organi- 
zation of  land  and  rural  credit  in  advanced  Euro- 
pean nations  was  not  a  haphazard  and  spontaneous 
growth.  It  was  brought  about  by  the  insistence 
of  public  and  private  individuals,  philanthropists, 
scholars,  bankers,  legislators,  agricultural  societies, 
government  commissions,  and  national  assemblies, 
all  studying  and  working  in  a  common  cause. 
The  history  of  their  efforts  in  the  middle  of  the 
past  century  reads  much  like  an  account  of  the 
agitation  which  has  been  started  in  the  United 
States  by  the  American  Bankers'  Association,  the 
Southern  Commercial  Congress,  the  Federal  au- 
thorities at  Washington,  and  other  bodies  and 
individuals,  for  financing  the  farmer,  improving 
agricultural  conditions,  and  encouraging  the  move- 
ment back  to  the  soil.  In  Europe  the  agricultural 
banks  and  credit  facilities  were  created  before  agri- 
cultural or  even  general  education  was  attempted. 
The  United  States  began  at  the  opposite  end. 
The  American  colleges  and  systems  for  teaching 
agriculture  are  among  the  oldest  and  best  in  the 
world,  and  millions  of  dollars  have  been  appro- 
priated by  the  Federal  and  State  Legislatures 
since  the  passage  of  the  Morrill  .■\ct  in  Lincoln's 
administration  to  aid  this  science  in  one  way  or 
another.  Incalculable  good  has  come  therefrom, 
but  the  results  would  have  been  far  greater  if 
financial  education  had  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
this  work.  It  would  have  led  to  the  study  and  in- 
troduction of  the  rural  banking  methods  of  Europe 
generations  ago,  and  so  familiarized  the  American 
farmers  with  the  uses  of  credit  that  the  lack  of 
capital  and  excessive  interest  rates  would  not  now 
be  interfering  with  the  agricultural  development 
of  the  country.  .  .  .  Personal  credit  in  agricultural 
Europe  is  obtained  usually  by  means*  of  the  coop- 
erative credit   associations.       Thev   are   also   used 
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by  artisans  and  small  tradespeople  in  the  towns 
and  cities.  These  associations  are  in  fact  the  only 
banks  which  the  tarmers  will  patronize  lor  short- 
time  loans  in  the  nations  where  they  abound  in 
the  greatest  numbers.  .  .  .  They  are  organized  on 
such  simple  lines  that  their  management  requires 
only  ordinary  intelligence.  Failures  have  rarely 
occurred.  In  France  and  other  countries  they 
hold  a  record  of  having  never  lost  a  cent.  Tne 
working  capital  and  number  of  members  of  in- 
dividual associations  are  so  small  as  to  be  in- 
significant, yet  they  do  one-third  of  the  banking 
business  of  Italy ;  while  the  combined  amount 
of  their  operations  in  Germany  equal  that  of  the 
commercial  banks.  But  the  mutual  banks,  both 
in  town  and  country,  are  looked  upon  with  lavor 
in  the  financial  world  because  they  keep  millions 
of  dollars  of  petty  sums  in  circulation  which,  ex- 
cept for  them,  would  be  idle  and  hoarded.  They 
are,  in  fact,  feeders  for  the  commercial  banking 
system.  ...  In  the  new  Bradenburg  Landschaft, 
affiliated  to  the  old  Kur-und-Neumark  Landschaft 
loans  may  be  granted  on  property  having  a  net 
income  of  only  $25.  The  minimum  limit  is  sel- 
dom approached." — M.  Fletcher,  Preliminary  Re- 
port on  Land  and  Agricultural  Credit  in  Europe, 
62nd  Congress,  sd  Session,  Senate  Document  no. 
967. 

International  Institute  of  Agriculture  estab- 
lished.— Summary  of  the  International  Treaty. — 
"The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  was 
established  under  the  International  Treaty  of  June 
7,  190S,  which  was  ratified  by  forty  governments. 
Twenty-two  other  governments  have  since  ad- 
hered to  the  Institute.  It  is  a  Government  institu- 
tion in  which  each  country  is  represented  by  dele- 
gates. The  Institute  is  composed  of  a  General 
Assembly  and  a  Permanent  Committee.  The  Insti- 
tute, always  confining  its  attention  to  the  interna- 
tional aspect  of  the  various  questions  concerned, 
shall:  (a)  collect,  study  and  publish  as  promptly 
as  possible,  statistical,  technical,  or  economic  in- 
formation concerning  farming,  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal products,  trade  in  agricultural  produce,  and 
the  prices  prevailing  in  the  various  markets;  (b) 
communicate  the  above  information  as  soon  as 
possible  to  those  interested;  (c)  indicate  the 
wages  paid  for  farm  work;  {d)  record  new 
diseases  of  plants  which  may  appear  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  showing  the  regions  infected,  the 
progress  of  the  diseases,  and  if  possible,  any  effec- 
tive remedies;  (e)  study  questions  concerning  ag- 
ricultural cooperation,  insurance  and  credit  from 
every  point  of  view ;  collect  and  publish  informa- 
tion which  might  prove  of  value  in  the  various 
countries  for  the  organization  of  agricultural  coop- 
eration, insurance  and  credit;  (/)  submit  for  the 
approval  of  the  various  governments,  if  necessary, 
measures  for  the  protection  of  the  common  inter- 
ests of  farmers  and  for  the  improvement  of  their 
condition,  utilizing  for  this  purpose  all  available 
sources  of  information,  such  as  resolutions  passed 
by  international  or  other  agricultural  congresses 
and  societies,  or  by  scientific  and  learned  bodies, 
etc." — Origin  of  the  institute  and  summary  of  the 
International  Treaty  {International  Review  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  1921,  preface,  p.  i). — See 
also  Agriculture,  International  Institute  of. 

Argentina. — "A  new  credit  institution  has  been 
established  [1920]  in  Argentina,  with  the  name  of 
Banco  Productor  Argentino,  which  is  intended  to 
develop  credit  by  means  of  a  special  form  of  the 
sale  of  cultivated  lands.  ...  As  regards  the  agri- 
cultural holdings,  they  will  be  supplied  with  all 
the  equipment  necessary  for  their  working — wells, 


stock,  plants,  seeds,  machines,  etc., — which  will  be 
consigned  to  the  farmer  who  makes  application  for 
them  on  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Bank.  Pay- 
ment for  the  equipment  purchased  will  be  made 
by  the  farmer  by  assigning  part  of  the  produce  of 
the  farm  to  the  central  departmental  farm,  which 
will  credit  the  farmer  with  the  value  of  the 
produce  in  a  current  account  between  the  farmer 
and  the  central  departmental  farm." — Miscellaneous 
information  relating  to  credit;  Argentina  {Inter- 
national Review  oj  Agricultural  Economics,  Year 
XII,  no.  1-2,  Jan.-Feb.,  1921,  p.  26). — See  also 
Cooperation:  Argentina. 

Australia. — "Towards  the  end  of  191 7  an  Act 
was  passed  by  the  Parhament  of  South  Australia 
'to  enable  loans  to  be  made  by  the  Government 
for  the  encouragement  of  rural  production  and  of 
effective  land  settlement.'  Under  this  Act  a  fund 
was  constituted,  to  be  known  as  'The  Loans  to 
Producers  Fund,'  to  which  will  be  credited  such 
moneys  as  may  be  provided  from  time  to  time 
by  Parliament.  The  Act  of  191 7  laid  down  £10,000 
as  the  maximum  which  might  be  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment, but  by  an  amending  act  passed  in  1919 
this  sum  was  increased  to  £35,000." — Miscellaneous 
information  relating  to  credit  in  various  countries: 
Australia  {International  Review  of  Agricultural 
Economics,    Year  XI,   no.  4,  Apr.,   1920,  p.   264). 

Austria. — "The  first  special  legal  enactment  with 
regard  to  co-operative  societies  in  Austria  was  passed 
in  1873.  More  than  half  the  whole  number  of 
Austrian  co-operative  associations  are  credit  socie- 
ties, and  of  these  the  two  principal  varieties  are 
thos^  found  on  the  model  of  the  German  associa- 
tions founded  by  Schulze  Delitzch  and  Raiffeisen 
respectively.  The  Schulze  Delitzch  societies  admit 
workmen  in  all  industries,  granting  credit  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  three  months,  except  in  rare 
cases;  while  the  Raffeisen  societies  are  only  in- 
tended for  the  benefit  of  agriculturists,  and  require 
some  guarantee  of  good  moral  character  as  well  as 
of  financial  solvency.  The  societies  do  not  oblige 
their  members  to  become  shareholders  by  the  pay- 
ment of  regular  contributions,  and  they  are  par- 
tially dependent,  as  a  rule,  upon  State  assistance 
and  upon  advances  made  to  them  by  the  savings 
banks.  Although  the  Raffeisen  societies  [8,000  of 
them  in  1913]  give  credit  up  to  ten  years,  they 
reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  calling  in  the 
loans  at  any  time  at  four  weeks'  notice,  and  hence 
the  borrowers  are  deprived  of  the  full  advantage 
of  the  longer  credit.  The  basis  of  the  Raffeisen 
societies  is  self-help  and  the  help  of  others,  Christ- 
liche  Ndchstenliebe.  Moreover,  the  society  is  able 
to  have  personal  knowledge  of  its  members,  as 
the  sphere  of  each  union  is  limited  to  one  com- 
mune or  one  diocese.  In  spite  of  the  recognised 
usefulness  of  the  loan  societies,  the  Government 
has  given  but  slight  assistance." — ^G.  Drage,  Austria- 
Hungary,  pp.  86-87. — In  1920  the  Peasants'  Bank 
of  Austria  was  opened  to  help  the  peasants  to 
obtain  credit.  It  began  with  a  share  capital  of 
twelve  million  kronen  and  by  1922  this  had  in- 
creased to  two  hundred  million  kronen.  It  then 
amalgamated  with  the  Central  Cooperative  Bank 
of  Vienna.  This  decision  affected  552  Raffeisen  so- 
cieties and  296  other  cooperative  societies. 

Belgium. — "Under  the  provisions  of  the  law  of 
1884  loans  to  farmers  were  to  be  made  through 
associations  called  'comptoirs  agricoles.'  The  comp- 
toirs  agricoles  are  small  corporate  bodies  of  at 
least  four  members  whose  functions  are  to  guaran- 
tee the  loans  granted  by  the  General  Savings  Bank 
to  the  individual  farmers,  for  which  they  re- 
ceive a  small  fraction  of  the  interest  as  commis- 
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sion.  This  system  has  proven  almost  a  complete 
failure,  and  the  results  of  the  law  have  been 
disappointing.  For  instance,  from  1884  to  1909 
only  16  comptoirs  were  formed  in  the  whole  of 
Belgium.  On  December  31,  1909,  these  16  comp- 
toirs had  only  3,605  guaranteed  loans  outstanding, 
of  which  only  a  very  small  proportion  were  for 
amounts  under  1,000  francs.  It  is  apparent,  there- 
fore, that  these  societies  do  not  care  to  guarantee 
small  loans,  and  are  consequently  of  little  serv- 
ice to  the  small  proprietors  and  tenant  farmers. 
One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  failure  of 
the  comptoirs  is  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
find  men  wilUng  to  act  as  sureties  for  the  small 
returns  allowed  them  under  the  system.  Recog- 
nizing the  failure  of  the  comptoirs  agricoles  and 
influenced  by  the  general  feeling  that  some  better 
system  of  agricultural  credit  was  required,  the 
Abbe  Mellaerts  undertook  to  adapt  the  German 
Raiffeisen  system  to  Belgian  laws  and  requirements. 
As  the  law  stood,  rural  banks,  to  take  the  form 
of  cooperative  societies,  could  not  dispense  with 
foundation  capital  or  make  their  reserve  funds  in- 
divisible. .  .  .  With  these  modifications  the  rural 
banks  of  Belgium  are  modeled  closely  after  the 
Raiffeisen  banks  of  Germany.  The  first  was  formed 
by  Abbe  Mellaerts  at  Rillaer  in  1892,  and  by 
1910  as  many  as  643  of  these  banks  had  been  estab- 
lished."— L.  Hodges,  Notes  on  agricultural  systems 
abroad,  Feb.  28,  1913,  62nd  Congress,  3d  Session, 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  Document 
no.  143s,  p'p.  27-28. — After  the  World  War  the 
National  Committee  for  the  Embellishment  of 
Rural  Life  was  established.  Various  regulations 
were  made  in  different  parts  of  the  country  (based 
on  damage  done  during  the  war)  with  regard  to 
provincial  subsidies  to  peasants  and  peasant  farm- 
ers. Provision  made  for  Namur  in  1922  are 
typical.  The  amount  of  the  subsidy  was  to  be 
ten  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  clearing,  tillage  and 
manuring  in  the  first  year,  that  is,  an  average 
basis  of  2,000  francs  of  the  total  expense  or 
roughly  200  francs  for  each  hectare.  The  subsidy 
is  given  in  two  installments,  the  first  when  tillage 
commences,  the  second  after  inspection  by  one 
of  the  committee. — See  also  Cooperation:  Bel- 
gium. 

BraziL — "The  Credit  Fonder  du  Bresil  et  de 
I'Amerique  du  Sud,  which  began  work  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1910,  has  for  its  object  all  transactions 
in  mortgage  loans  or  advances  on  mortgage  securi- 
ties. These  operations  are  not  limited  to  private 
persons ;  they  may  include  governments,  federal 
or  provincial,  municipalities  and  corporations.  The 
activities  of  the  Society  were  at  first  confined  to 
Brazil,  but  in  1912  they  were  extended  to  all  the 
other  countries  of  South  America." — Miscellaneous 
information  relating  to  credit  in  various  countries; 
Brazil  {International  Review  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics,  Year  XI,  no.  s.  May,  1920,  p.  351). 

Canada. — The  following  is  a  brief  description  of 
the  provincial  laws  of  Canada  that  are  now  opera- 
tive in  respect  of  rural  credit  facilities:  The 
Alberta  Farm  Loan  Act  (chapter  10  of  191 7)  cre- 
ates a  body  corporate  called  the  Alberta  Farm 
Loan  Board,  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than 
five  persons,  to  whom  salaries  may  be  paid.  .  .  . 
The  board  may  make  loans  for  30  years,  on  first 
mortgages  of  farm  lands,  for  acquiring  land  for 
agricultural  purposes,  for  purchasing  live  stock  and 
equipment,  for  erecting  buildingsv  and  making 
improvements,  for  discharging  liabilities  and  for 
any  purpose  which  will  in  the  opinion  of  the 
board  increase  the  productiveness  of  the  land.  .  .  . 
Under  the  Alberta  Cooperative  Credits  Act  (chap- 


ter II  of  191 7),  a  cooperative  credit  society  may 
be  organized,  under  the  authority  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council.  .  .  .  Each  such  person  must 
have  subscribed  for  at  least  $100  of  the  society's 
stock,  and  subscriptions  must  have  been  made 
for  stock  of  a  par  value  not  less  than  $3,000,  of 
which  20  p.  c.  must  have  been  paid  in  cash.  .  .  . 
The  objects  of  a  society  are  to  be:  to  procure  short 
term  loans  for  its  members  for  paying  the  cost 
of  farming  operations  of  all  kinds  and  increasing 
agricultural  production;  to  act  as  agents  for  its 
members  in  purchasing  commodities  required  by 
them  and  in  selling  their  produce;  to  promote 
cooperation  among  its  members.  On  the  applica- 
tion of  a  member  for  a  loan,  the  directors,  if  they 
approve  of  the  application,  are  to  obtain  the  loan 
from  a  bank,  company,  firm  or  person.  .  .  .  Under 
the  Municipal 'Districts  Seed  Grain  Act  .  .  .  any 
municipal  council  may  borrow  at  a  rate  of  interest 
not  higher  than  8  p.  c.  in  order  to  supply  seed  grain 
to  farmers  resident  in  the  district." — Rural  credit 
in  Canada  (Canada  Year  Book,  1919,  pp.  539-S40). 

British  Columbia. — "The  Land  Settlement 
Board  of  British  Columbia,  consisting  of  not  less 
than  three  members,  operating  under  the  authority 
of  the  Land  Settlement  and  Development  Act 
(chapter  37  of  1917)  and  amendments  thereto 
[1918,  1919  and  1920],  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  is  authorized  to 
make  loans  to  persons  or  associations,  on  first 
mortgages  of  agricultural  land,  for  acquiring  and 
improving  land,  erecting  buildings,  purchasing  live 
stock,  machinery,  etc.,  discharging  liabilities  in- 
curred for  such  purposes,  and  for  other  similar 
uses  which  may  be  approved  by  the  board.  .  .  . 
The  amount  of  a  loan  is  not  to  exceed  60  p.  c.  of 
the  value  of  the  land  offered  as  security,  nor  is  it 
to  be  less  than  $250  nor  more  than  Sio.ooo  to 
any  one  borrower.  A  loan  may  be  either  long- 
dated or  short-dated.  A  long-dated  loan  is  to  be 
repaid  in  15,  20  or  25  years  by  equal  half-yearly 
instalments  for  principal  and  interest.  .  .  .  The 
Seed  Grain  Act  (chapter  75  of  1918)  authorizes 
the  expenditure  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  of 
not  more  than  $50,000  in  any  one  year  for  the 
purchase  of  seed  grain  and  its  distribution  to 
occupiers  of  land,  who  may  either  pay  cash  for 
it  or  give  as  security  promissory  notes,  bearing 
interest  at  a  rate  not  higher  than  7  p.  c.  per 
annum.  The  Minister  is  also  to  take  as  further 
security  a  charge  against  the  lands  owned  by  the 
debtor.  Under  the  Land  Settlement  Board,  cattle 
clubs  have  also  been  formed,  and  up  to  sth  Novem- 
ber, 1919,  and  over  750  head  of  cattle,  principally 
dairy  stock,  had  been  purchased  with  $68,000  ad- 
vanced to  the  farmers  for  this  purpose." — Rural 
credit  in  Canada  {Canada  Year  Book,  1919,  PP. 
S40-541). 

Manitoba. — "The  Manitoba  Farm  Loans  Act 
(chapter  33  of  191 7)  establishes  a  body  corporate 
under  the  name  of  The  Manitoba  Farm  Loans 
Association  to  be  managed  by  a  Manitoba  Farm 
Loans  Board  of  five  members  appointed  by  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council.  One  of  the 
members  of  the  board  is  to  be  Commissioner  of 
Manitoba  Farm  Loans,  and  is  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  board,  one  member  may  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  Union  of  Municipalities  of  the  prov- 
ince and  one  by  the  Grain  Growers'  Association. 
.  .  .  The  purposes  for  which  the  board  may  lend 
money  are: — Acquiring,  cleaning  and  improving 
land  for  agriculture,  erecting  farm  buildings,  pur- 
chasing live  stock  and  implements,  and  discharging 
liabilities  incurred  for  increasing  land  productive- 
ness.     No  loan  is  to  exceed  $10,000,  nor  50  p.  c. 
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of  the  value  of  the  land  and  impruviinents  on 
which  it  is  charged  and  the  rate  ol  interest  shall 
not  exceed  o  p.  c.  per  annum.  .  .  .  Every  applicant 
for  a  loan  must  be  a  shareholder  to  the  amount 
of  s  p.  c.  of  the  desired  loan,  and,  ii  the  loan  is 
granted,  the  borrower  must  buy  one  share  ol 
stock  for  every  $ioo  of  the  loan  ...  to  be  held 
by  the  association  as  collateral  security  and  paid 
off  and  retired  on  repayment  of  the  loan.  Every 
loan  is  to  be  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  farm 
land,  and  the  mortgagor  is  to  pay  off  the  loan 
in  thirty  equal  instalments.  The  Association  gives 
the  borrower  the  privilege  of  paying  off  the  loan  on 
any  interest-due  date  after  five  years  without 
notice  or  bonus.  .  .  .  Under  the  Manitoba  Rural 
Credits  Act,  ...  a  Rural  Credit  Society  may  be 
incorporated  ...  on  the  petition  of  not  less  than 
IS  persons  engaged  in  or  purposing  to  engage  in 
farming  in  a  municipality  or  locality  within  the 
province.  .  .  .  The  objects  of  a  society  formed 
under  the  Act  are:  to  procure  short  term  loans  lor 
its  members  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  seed, 
feed,  implements,  etc.;  to  pay  the  cost  of  agricul- 
tural operations  and  prepare  land  for  agriculture; 
to  act  as  agents  in  buymg  supplies  for  members  and 
selling  their  products;  to  promote  cooperation 
among  farmers  in  the  district.  The  directors  are 
to  make  arrangements  with  chartered  banks  or 
with  private  individuals  for  the  loans  which  may 
be  required." — Rural  credit  in  Canada  (Canada 
Year  Book,   1919,  PP-  535-536). 

New  Brunswick. — "By  the  Act  to  Encourage 
the  Settlement  of  Farm  Lands  (chapter  28  of 
1912),  a  Farm  Settlement  Board  is  created  with 
powers  to  buy  and  sell  real  estate,  and  personal 
property  in  connection  therewith,  and  to  erect, 
buy  and  sell  buildings.  Interest  is  paid  on  shares, 
usually  at  a  higher  rate  than  on  deposits,  but  a 
small  entrance  fee  has  to  be  paid  on  the  purchase 
of  each  share  in  addition  to  the  price  of  the  share. 
The  amounts  received  from  entrance  fees  are  ap- 
plied to  one  of  the  reserve  funds." — Rural  credit 
in  Canada  {Canada  Year  Book,  1919,  p.  534)- — 
"  'An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Purchase  of  Sheep' 
was  passed  on  26  April  1918,  by  which  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor-in-Council  is  authorized,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  to 
purchase  for  the  province  such  a  number  of  breed- 
ing sheep  as  may  be  in  the  public  interest  but 
not  to  exceed  in  value  $50,000.  These  sheep  are 
sold  to  farmers  at  cost,  part  of  the  price  to  be 
paid  when  the  agreement  to  purchase  is  signed, 
another  payment  to  be  made  when  the  sheep  are 
delivered,  and  these  two  payments  together  shall 
amount  to  one-third  of  the  gross  purchase  price. 
The  balance  is  settled  by  giving  a  note,  payable 
in  one  year,  with  interest  at  six  per  cent,  per 
annum  until  paid." — W.  T.  Jackman,  Rural  cred- 
its: New  Brunswick  (International  Review  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  Year  XII,  no.  8-9,  Aug.- 
Sept.,  1921,  pp.  451-452). 

Nova  Scotia. — "No  provision  has  been  made  in 
this  province  for  short-term  credits,  but  for  mort- 
gage credit  legislation  was  passed  in  191 2  (Acts  of 
1912,  chap.  10)  entitled  'An  Act  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Settlers  on  Farm  Lands.'  Subsequent 
amendments  were  made  in  Acts  of  1913,  chap.  56, 
Acts  of  1915,  chap.  35,  and  Acts  of  1919,  chap  7 
(Sec.  21).  While  the  legislation  was  designed  pri- 
marily to  aid  those  who  are  just  coming  into  the 
country,  who  are  predominantly  British,  to  become 
landowners,  its  benefits  are  available  also  to  na- 
tives who  desire  to  buy  land  or  to  improve  their 
holdings." — W.  T.  Jackman,  Rural  credits;  Nova 
Scotia  (International  Review  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
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nomics,    Year   Xll,   no.   8-9,   Aug.-Sept.,   1921,   p. 
4S2). 

Ontario. — "The  Farm  Loans  Act  of  1917  (chap- 
ter 25)  authorizes  the  Provincial  Treasurer  to 
lend  money  to  the  municipal  corporation  of  any 
township  to  enable  the  corporation  to  make  loans 
for  farming  purposes  in  the  township.  These 
loans  are  to  be  made  only  for  erecting  farm 
buildings,  draining  and  lencing  land  and  for 
such  other  purposes  in  aid  of  farming  as  may  be 
approved  in  the  regulations  to  be  made  under 
the  Act,  but  at  least  half  of  every  loan  must  be 
used  for  permanent  improvements.  The  Provincial 
Treasurer  is  to  take  debentures  of  the  township 
for  the  amount  lent,  and  these  are  to  be  paid  oH 
by  equal  annual  instalments  for  principal  and 
interest.  .  .  .  No  loan  is  to  be  made  on  encum- 
bered land  without  the  consent  of  the  mortgagee 
or  encumbrancer.  The  amount  of  a  loan  is  not 
to  exceed  00  p.  c.  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  land 
on  which  it  is  charged,  and  the  terms  of  loans 
and  the  rates  of  interest  are  to  be  fixed  by 
regulations  which  may  be  made  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council.  Sub- 
ject to  the  regulations  a  borrower  may  pay  off  his 
loan  at  any  time.  The  Northern  and  Northwest- 
ern Ontario  Development  Act  .  .  .  authorizes  the 
appointment  of  a  Commissioner  to  administer  the 
Act,  under  whose  direction  loans  may  be  made  to 
settlers  in  the  Northern  and  Northwestern  districts, 
not  exceeding  $500  to  any  one  settler,  for  the 
purpose  of  improvement  and  development  of  land. 
.  .  .  The  Provincial  Government  takes  a  lien  on 
the  borrower's  land.  The  government  is  also  em- 
powered to  buy  seed  grain,  implements,  live  stock, 
land  and  buildings  for  resale  under  the  terms  of 
the  Act,  and  to  erect  creameries,  grist-mills,  etc." — 
Rural  credit  in  Canada  (Canada  Year  Book,  1919, 
pp.  534-535). — "In  1920  the  Cooperative  Market- 
ing Act  was  passed,  authorizing  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council  to  loan  to  a  cooperative  asso- 
ciation engaged  in  cleaning,  storing  and  marketing 
seed  and  potatoes  an  amount  not  exceeding  $3,000. 
The  loan  must  not  be  more  than  5o7f  of  the 
appraised  value  of  the  property  on  which  the 
loan  is  made.  The  loan  is  to  be  free  of  interest 
for  two  years  and  after  that  6%  interest  must 
be  paid.  The  amount  borrowed  may  be  repaid 
by  the  association  at  any  time ;  but  at  least  so9o 
must  be  repaid  at  the  end  of  five  years  Irom 
the  date  of  the  loan  and  the  other  50%  at  the 
end  of  another  quinquennial  period.  Each  loan 
shall  be  based  on  a  contract  made  by  the  asso- 
ciation with  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  may 
be  secured  by  a  chattel  mortgage  or  by  a  hrst 
mortgage  on  real  estate.  The  books,  accounts  and 
property  of  an  association  receiving  sucn  aid  shall 
be  open  to  complete  inspection  and  investigation 
by  a  person  appointed  by  the  Minister.  The  lim- 
ited extent  of  the  authority  of  this  Act  must 
prevent  any  great  expansion  of  these  loans." — 
W.  T.  Jackman,  Rural  credits:  Ontario  (Interna- 
tional Review  of  Agricidtural  Economics,  Year 
XII,  no.  8-9,  Aug.-Sept.,  1921,  p.  447). 

Quebec. — "In  this  Province  there  is  no  system  for 
furnishing  loans  for  distinctively  agricultural  pur- 
poses, but  there  are  many  cooperative  credit  banks 
(known  as  Caisses  Popidaires) ,  organized  under 
the  Quebec  Syndicates  Act  [1909],  which  provide 
real  assistance  to  needy  farmers  and  others.  In 
their  inception  these  banks  were  intended  to  be 
for  the  assistance  of  the  labouring  classes,  but  their 
activities  have  been  widened  to  include  agriculture 
and  from  their  funds  loans  are  made  for  both 
short-term  and  long-term  requirements.      Each  of 
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these  banks  is  a  separate  entity  and  operates  in 
a  restricted  locality  so  that  the  management  of  the 
bank  may  know  all  those  who  may  apply  for  loans. 
The  loanable  funds  of  a  bank  are  obtained  by 
receiving  the  deposits  of  the  savings  of  the  people 
in  that  section  and  by  the  sale  of  its  shares.  The 
value  of  each  share  is  usually  five  dollars  and  is 
payable  in  small  instalments  of  a  few  cents  each. 
The  system  is  voluntary  and  members  may  with- 
draw, their  holdings  at  any  time.  The  social  im- 
portance of  such  a  system,  especially  in  encouraging 
thrift,  is  made  a  paramount  feature." — W.  T.  Jack- 
man,  Rural  credits:  Quebec  {International  Re- 
view of  Agriculture  Economics,  Year  XII,  no.  8-9, 
Aug.-Sept.,  192 1,  p.  4S0). 

Saskatchewan. — "In  the  three-year  period 
191 7-1920,  the  Treasurer  was  able  to  find  $6,500,- 
000  for  the  Farm  Loan  Board  [organized  in  1913], 
and  this  amount  had  been  loaned  to  the  farmers 
at  6^7r.  This  provision  had  met  only  about 
one-third  of  the  demands  for  such  loans.  On  these 
loans  there  was,  on  i  January  192 1,  $300,000  in- 
terest overdue,  but,  of  course,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered in  partial  extenuation  of  this  fact  that  some 
parts  of  the  Province  have  been  destitute  of 
crops  for  four  successive  years." — W.  T.  Jackman, 
Rural  credits:  Saskatchewan  {International  Re- 
view of  Agricultural  Economics,  Year  XII,  no.  8-9, 
Aug.-Sept.,  1921,  pp.  441-442). 

See  also  Cooperation:  Canada. 

Also  in:  E.  A.  Weis,  Rural  credit  in  western 
Canada. — H.  Mitchell,  Problem  of  agriculturai 
credit  in  Canada. 

Czecho-Slovakia. — "In  1889  the  unfavourable 
conditions  of  communal  credit  and  of  land  im- 
provement credit  led  the  Diet  of  Bohemia  to  es- 
tablish the  Bank  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bohemia,  a 
pubhc  institution,  not  working  for  profit,  and 
therefore  in  a  position  to  grant  loans  on  moderate 
terms  to  districts,  communes,  and  public  corpora- 
tions, and  to  furnish  credit  for  land  improvement, 
for  the  construction  of  local  railways,  etc.  The 
principal  work  of  the  Bank  is  to  lend  money  to 
public  authorities  and  corporations  empowered  to 
impose  additional  local  taxation  to  cover  their  ex- 
penses. But  the  granting  of  loans  for  land  im- 
provement is  a  considerable  item  in  its  business. 
.  .  .  On  31  December  1920,  the  land  improvement 
loans  amounted  to  18,971,290  crowns,  and  the 
bonds  in  circulation  to  18,866,800  crowns." — Mis- 
cellaneous information  relating  to  credit:  Czecho- 
slovakia {International  Review  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, Year  XII,  no.  12,  Dec,  1921,  pp.  670-671). 
— 'Besides  the  Raiffeisen  Societies,  there  are  found 
in  Bohemia,  under  the  title  of  District  Agricultural 
Credit  Societies,  independent  agricultural  credit  as- 
sociations the  primary  object  of  which  is  to  supply 
farmers  with  the  credit  required  for  working  their 
holdings  (i).  On  31  December  1919,  there  were  166 
of  these,  with  252,244  members." — Miscellaneous 
information  relating  to  co-op'eration  and  associai- 
tion:  Czechoslovakia  {International  Review  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  Year  XII,  no.  12,  Dec, 
1 92 1,  p.  651). — See  also  Cooperation:  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Denmark. — "Concerning  the  Danish  'peasant 
proprietors,'  whose  thrift  is  much  heralded  in 
America,  Pratt  has  this  to  say:  'Nominally,  the 
peasant  proprietors  who  constitute  so  important 
a  section  of  the  Danish  people  are  freeholders; 
practically  they  are  saddled  with  a  mortgage  debt 
estimated  at  about  .^300,000,000,  and  representing 
55  per  cent  of  the  value  of  their  farms,  with 
buildings,  stock,  and  improvements.  The  debt  is 
largely,  though  not  entirely,  due  to  certain  credit 


associations  which  were  formed  in  Germany  in  the 
'fifties  to  enable  the  Danish  agriculturists  to  pur- 
chase their  farms  or  holdings,  mortgages  up  to 
50  or  60  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price  being 
granted,  with  repayment  extending  over  periods  of 
from  50  to  100  years.  .  .  .  Interest  and  repayment 
of  principal  still  constitute  a  heavy  burden,  and 
many  a  Danish  farmer  is,  with  all  his  family, 
working  for  long  hours,  and  looking  to  England  for 
the  profits  he  makes  on  his  produce,  not  so  much 
for  his  own  gain  as  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
his  German  creditors.'  With  the  coming  in  of  suc- 
cessful cooperation  in  Denmark — perhaps  the 
world's  best  example  of  cooperation — and  with  the 
anxiety  of  the  farmers  to  buy  the  land  there  came  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  price  of  the  land.  Thus  it 
comes  about,  says  Pratt,  that  'the  Danish  small 
holder  who  becomes  a  peasant  proprietor  starts 
by  having  to  pay  an  altogether  artificial  price  for 
the  land  he  purchases ;  he  sinks  in  the  ownership  of 
that  land  present  capital  which  would  otherwise  be 
available  for  the  purchase  of  stock  and  for  other 
expenses ;  and  he  incurs,  in  place  of  rent,  a  rigid 
mortgage  debt  unduly  swollen  by  the  excessive 
price  he  has  agreed  to  pay  for  his  farm.'  .  .  .  These 
acts  furnish  land  to  the  settler  on  what  was  in- 
tended to  be  liberal  terms.  The  settler  has  thirty- 
one  and  one-half  years  to  pay  for  his  land,  his 
annual  payment  (principal  and  interest)  being  6 
per  cent.  And  when  he  makes  improvements,  the 
Government  advances  him  a  loan  to  the  value  of 
sixty  per  cent  of  his  improvements;  likewise  he 
secures  Hberal  advances  for  the  purchase  of  stock. 
The  Government,  in  carrying  out  these  Closer 
Settlement  Acts  from  1904  and  1914,  in  the  dry, 
irrigated  area,  bought  some  87  large  estates,  con- 
taining a  total  of  468,188  acres.  The  original  pay- 
ment for  these  lands  was  about  $30.00  an  acre, 
but  the  additional  'loading'  on  this  cost,  due  to 
various  expenses,  brings  the  cost  price  up  to  $35.00 
an  acre.  These  lands  were  divided  into  some  three 
thousand,  three  hundred  and  seventy-six  allotments 
for  sale  to  settlers  at  cost,  on  the  liberal  terms 
named  above.  To  quote  from  the  Government's 
Report  on  the  administration  of  these  acts;  'The 
whole  design  of  the  Closer  Settlement  Legislation 
as  may  be  gathered  from  its  apparently  liberal 
terms  of  repayment,  is  to  enable  men  experienced 
and  able  in  farming  pursuits,  but  possessed  of  lim- 
ited capital,  to  get  on  to  their  own  holdings,  and 
stay  there.  The  conditions  imposed  by  such  legis- 
lation, however,  often  defeat  its  own  purpose.'  " — 
J.  E.  Boyle,  Agricultural  economics  (K.  C.  Davis, 
ed.,  Lippincott's  college  texts:  Agriculture,  pp.  36, 
39). — See  also  Cooperation:  Denmark. 

Federated  Malay  States. — "The  Government  of 
the  Federated  Malay  States  originally  resolved 
to  lend  financial  assistance  to  the  development  of 
the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country  in  the 
year  1905.  So  little  was  known  of  the  splendid 
fertility  of  the  virgin  soil  of  the  country  at  that 
time  and  the  number  of  estates  in  actual  being  so 
few,  that  applications  for  assistance  for  the  first 
two  or  three  years  were  negligible,  but  as  time 
went  on  and  the  prospects  of  the  successful  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Para  rubber  tree  {Hevea  Brasiliensis) 
and  the  coconut  i)alm  became  more  widely  known, 
with  the  alienation  of  considerable  tracts  of  coun- 
try for  the  purpose  of  bringing  an  influx  of 
capital  and  a  largely  increased  population,  these 
industries — particularly  rubber- — ^rapidly  ;issumed 
considerable  imi)ortancc.  People  of  all  nationa.i- 
ties  already  in  the  country  began  to  take  a  keen 
interest  in  the  cultivation  of  the  rubber  tree  w.tli 
the   great   development   work   going   on   all   round 
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and  the  evident  desire  of  ail  to  extend  tiieir  agri- 
cultural interests,  the  Government  system  of  loans 
to  planters  steadily  expanded  and  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  administration  found  itself  somewhat 
seriously  handicapped  in  coping  with  applica- 
tions for  assistance.  With  a  roll  of  136  prop- 
erties, both  large  and  small,  benefiting  from  the 
fund  to  the  extent  of  nearly  $4,000,000  and  numer- 
ous applications  still  pouring  in.  Government  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  year  1Q15  decided  it  would 
be  expedient  to  put  the  whole  system  on  a  more 
satisfactory  footing  and  with  this  end  in  view 
an  Advisory  Board  to  review  the  whole  position 
and  handle  all  new  applications  was  appointed  and 
a  permanent  staff  engaged." — Federated  Malay 
States  {International  Review  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
namics,  Year  XI,  no.  10,  Oct.,  1920,  p.  714). 

Finland.     See  Cooperation:   Finland. 

France. — "The  French  government  has  sought  to 
root  its  credit  system  in  the  rural  population.  By 
the  laws  of  1894  and  1899  short-time  agricultural 
credit  was  provided.  Supplementary  legislation  has 
provided  long-tmie  mortgage  credit.  The  system 
begins  with  local  units  and  organises  upward 
through  larger  centres  and  departments  rather 
than  with  a  central  bank,  and  organismg  downward. 
M.  Albert  Viger  says:  'Under  the  French  system 
we,  therefore,  have  the  credit  syndicates,  and  out 
of  these  the  departmental  banks  usually  located  in 
the  provincial  towns,  and  finally  the  central  federa- 
tion of  credit.'  The  French  claim  is  that  it  is  a 
democratic  system.  .  .  .  The  Bank  ol  Fi-ance  was 
re-chartered  in  1896  on  condition  that  it  advance 
the  government  40,000,000  francs  a  year  free  of 
interest  for  subsidising  the  rural  banks,  together 
with  not  less  tiian  2,000,000  francs  yearly  to  assiSt 
agricultural  credit.  .  .  .  Long-time  cred.t  in  France 
is  of  two  kinds; — collective  and  individual.  The 
law  of  1906  authorized  the  regional  banks  to  make 
collective  long-time  loans  to  cooperative  associa- 
tions organised  for  the  purpose  of  purchase,  pro- 
duction, and  distribution.  The  principles  under- 
lying this  law  are  the  same  as  those  in  tne  previous 
laws,  namely,  the  government  simulates  indepen- 
dent initiative,  but  does  not  replace  it.  Certain 
conditions  must  be  complied  with  on  the  part 
of  the  associations,  i.  Credit  is  granted  them  only 
for  'production,  conservation,  or  marketing  of 
products  actually  produced  by  the  associates  of 
the  cooperative  associations  which  are  to  enjoy 
the  credit;  or  to  associations  for  carrying  out 
agricultural  work,  whose  members  are  actually 
engaged  in  agricultural  work.'  2.  Interest  on  this 
form  of  credit  cannot  exceed  4  per  cent.  Divi- 
dends are  distributed  only  to  members  according 
to  their  contributions  to  societies  for  productive 
purposes,  not  on  capital.  3.  The  amount  of  credit 
granted  to  these  societies  is  fixed  at  one-third  of 
the  sum  paid  by  the  Bank  of  France  to  regional 
banks  for  agricultural  purposes.  This  is  the  chief 
source  of  this  form  of  credit.  4.  The  commissions 
which  control  the  grants  to  regional  banks  also 
authorize  this  credit.  After  application  is  made 
by  an  association  to  the  ministry  of  agriculture,  a 
technical  inquiry  into  the  need  of  credit  is  con- 
ducted, and  if  satisfactory,  the  commission  may 
grant  credit  on  the  condition  that  the  association 
give  a  mortgage  on  its  entire  properties  and  secure 
it  on  the  unlimited  liability  of  all  its  members.  'In 
order  to  reduce  the  burdens  which  are  believed  to 
be  heavier  on  agriculture  than  other  industries, 
and  in  order  to  fight  rural  depopulation  and  fur- 
ther the  social  interests  of  the  nation,'  the  inter- 
est on  these  loans  is  placed  at  from  i}/2  to  2  per 
cent.     Xhe   French   nation    passed  a   law   in   1910 


which  provides  for  long-time  individual  credit,  'the 
latest  stone  in  the  structure  of  agricultural  credit.' 
This  form  of  credit  is  provided  by  the  Bank 
of  France  to  local  banks  by  way  of  the  regional 
banks.  The  maximum  loan  obtainable  is  8,000 
francs,  and  the  maximum  time  of  a  loan  is  fifteen 
years.  Loans  are  made  only  to  small  farmers  'to 
attach  the  small  peasant  farmer  to  the  soil.' 
The  chief  objects  of  this  credit  are  to  assist  small 
farmers  to  acquire  holdings;  to  encourage  young 
men  who  have  finished  military  service  to  tajce  up 
farms;  to  enable  owners  to  transform  farms,  say 
from  tilling  to  grazing;  and  to  reconstruct  farms 
after  emergencies,  such  as  floods.  The  loans  are 
extinguishable  by  amortization.  The  interest  is 
generally  2  per  cent.  The  principal  security  is  farm 
mortgages,  but  life  insurance  policies  and  personal 
endorsements  are  accepted.  This  form  of  credit 
is  viewed  as  successful.  During  the  two  years  of 
its  operation  12,000,000  francs  have  been  loaned 
to  farmers." — J.  M.  Gillette,  Constructive  rural 
sociology,  pp.  184-187. — The  Credit  Foncier  "was 
formed  in  1852  under  the  law  enacted  that  year  for 
organizing  the  land  credit  and  improving  agricul- 
tural credit  facilities.  It  was  immediately  placed 
under  Government  control,  given  a  subsidy,  and 
granted  a  monopoly  for  25  years.  The  monopoly 
was  not  renewed,  but  all  its  original  special  privi- 
leges remain,  which  perhaps  accounts  for  its  being 
the  only  land  bank  in  France.  Its  relation  with  the 
State  is  very  close,  and  many  of  its  most  impor- 
tant features  were  taken  bodily  from  the  Land- 
schaften.  Inasmuch  as  the  institution  has  been  the 
model  for  all  Europe  and  is  now  being  widely  dis- 
cussed in  the  American  press  a  description  at 
length  will  be  given  of  it.  The  governor  and  two 
subgovernors  of  the  Credit  Foncier  are  appointed 
for  life  by  the  President  of  the  RepubUc.  It  is 
subject  to  the  surveillance  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  and  three  of  its  directors 
must  be  high  officers  of  the  Department.  It  may 
use  the  Government  treasuries  for  the  receipt  of 
its  dues  and  the  deposit  of  its  surplus  funds  and 
enjoys  a  reduction  in  stamp  and  registration  duties. 
.  .  .  The  Credit  Foncier  is  permitted  to  take  short- 
term  mortgages  and  does  a  big  business  in  that 
line.  But  the  true  purpose  of  its  existence  and  the 
greatest  part  of  its  operations  are  the  granting 
of  long-time  loans.  These  are  made  on  mortgages 
to  individuals  and  without  mortgage  to  municipaU- 
ties  and  public  establishments.  The  periods  run 
from  10  to  75  years.  The  annuities  required  to 
be  paid  for  amortizing  the  loan  for  the  average 
period  used  are  so  small  as  to  appear  insignificant. 
The  success  achieved  by  the  Credit  Foncier  in 
popularizing  the  amortization  principle  for  real 
estate  loans  is  the  chief  cause  of  its  great  renown." 
— M.  Fletcher,  Preliminary  report  on  land  and 
agricultural  credit  in  Europe,  62nd  Congress,  3d 
Session,  Senate  Document  no.  967,  pp.  21,  23. — 
"By  the  Law  of  5  August  1920  on  cooperative 
credit  and  agricultural  cooperation,  the  yearly  dues 
to  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  by  the  Bank  of 
France  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  handed  over  as  advances  to  the  regional 
credit  banks.  A  Decree  of  3  June  1921,  published 
in  the  Journal  Officiel  of  9  June,  fixed  as  follows 
the  proportion  in  which  these  sums  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  nature  of  the  advance: 
5  twentieths  for  advances  for  short  term  loans; 
2  twentieths  for  advances  for  medium  term  loans; 
6.5  twentieths  for  advances  for  long  term  individual 
loans;  6.5  twentieths  for  advances  as  loans  to  coop- 
erative societies,  to  syndicates,  or  to  other  associa- 
tions  formed   in    the   general   interest    of   agricul- 
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turists." — Miscellaneous  information  relating  to 
cooperation  and  association:  France  {International 
Review  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Year  XII,  no. 
II,  Nov.,  1921,  p.  571). — See  also  Cooperation: 
France. 

Germany. — The  famous  Raiffeisen  system  of 
Germany  began  in  1849  when  Friedrich  Wilhelra 
Raiffeisen  organised  a  cooperative  loan  bank.  "The 
Raiffeisen  system  has  as  its  object  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  rural  population  as  local  credit,  or 
'thrift  and  credit'  societies,  and  the  organisation 
of  the  local  associations  into  a  collective  body, 
The  Agricultural  Central  Loan  Bank  of  Germany. 
The  local  societies  are  built  on  the  following  prin- 
ciples: I.  The  unHmited  liability  of  all  members 
of  any  local  society  for  its  debts.  2.  Mutual  im- 
provement, both  moral  and  material.  3.  Member- 
ship in  but  one  society,  this  society  to  be  as  nar- 
rowly local  as  is  consistent  with  self-support.  4. 
No  entrance  fees,  and  no  granting  of  shares,  save 
where  legally  compulsory  and  then  shares  to  be 
small.  In  cases  of  any  dividends  on  shares  they 
shall  not  exceed  the  interest  charged  on  loans 
made  by  the  association.  5.  No  salaried  officers, 
save  the  accountant  or  cashier.  6.  All  profits  must 
go"  to  an  indivisible  common  fund  belonging  to  the 
society.  7.  Loans  are  made  to  members  only  on 
sufficient  personal  security,  for  a  fixed  time  and 
fixed  interest,  although  loans  may  be  repaid  at 
any  time.  All  loans  must  have  a  legitimate  pur- 
pose. In  certain  contingencies  societies  have  the 
right  to  call  in  loans.  The  Central  Bank  has  as  its 
objects,  (i)  'to  carry  on  banking  and  credit  busi- 
ness, more  particularly  as  a  means  of  equalising 
temporary  shortness  or  oversupply  of  cash  in  local 
banks'  or  societies;  (2)  'To  provide  for  collective 
purchases  of  agricultural  requirements,  as  well  as 
for  the  collective  sale  of  agricultural  produce.'  The 
latter  business  has  been  transferred  to  seven  dis- 
tinct organisations.  The  capital  of  the  bank  is 
10,000,000  marks,  made  up  of  shares  of  1,000 
marks  each.  These  are  made  out  to  individual 
holders  and  hence  are  not  sold  in  the  market,  al- 
though they  may  be  transferred  on  approval  of  the 
committee  of  inspection.  Shares  may  be  owned 
only  by  members  of  the  managing  committee  or 
the  council  of  inspection,  or  by  local  societies 
which  fully  subscribe  to  Raiffeisen  principles." — 
J.  M.  Gillette,  Constructive  rural  sociology,  pp. 
182-183. — "On  I  June  1921  there  were  in  the  coun- 
try in  round  numbers  45,000  cooperative  societies 
of  which  33,63s  were  agricultural.  Of  these  21,- 
932  belong  to  the  National  Federation,  which  with 
a  total  of  2,500,000  members  is  one  of  the  largest 
agricultural  organizations  in  existence.  The  credit 
organization  of  the  Federation,  to  which  are  affili- 
ated 25  central  banks,  showed  in  the  year  m 
question  a  total  business  (incomings  and  outgoings) 
to  the  amount  of  134,000,000,000  marks.  In  the 
goods  branch,  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  agricul- 
tural produce,  the  total  business  done  was  2,795,- 
000,000  marks,  as  compared  with  780,000,000  marks 
in  the  preceding  year.  With  regard  to  coopera- 
tive dairy  societies,  an  increase  has  been  observed 
for  the  first  time  in  four  years." — Miscellaneous 
information  relating  to  cooperation  and  association: 
Germany  {International  Review  of  Agricidtural 
Ecottomics,  Year  XII,  no.  15,  Dec,  1921,  p.  656). — 
See  also  Cooperation:  Germany. 

Also  in:  Miscellaneous  articles  on  German  bank- 
ing. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — "A.s  compared  with 
the  continental  credit  .systems,  the  agricultural 
credit  .systems  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  offer 
little  that   is   of   interest    in   a   brief   studv   of   the 


subject.  With  only  slight  modifications,  the  agri- 
cultural credit  societies  of  England,  Wales  and 
those  of  Ireland  are  modeled  after  the  German 
Raiffeisen  banks.  These  societies  are  more  numer- 
ous in  Ireland  than  in  Great  Britain.  In  1910 
there  were  only  40  agricultural  cooperative  socie- 
ties in  both  England  and  Wales  together,  as  com- 
pared with  234  societies  reported  in  Ireland  in 
1909.  The  membership  of  the  societies  of  Great 
Britain  was  reported  as  less  than  700,  while  that 
of  the  Irish  societies  exceeds  18,000.  .  .  .  Agricul- 
tural credit  societies  were  first  promoted  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  by  the  Agricultural  Banks  Asso- 
ciation, and  afterwards  by  the  Agricultural  Or- 
ganization Society.  In  its  work  the  Agricultural 
Organization  Society  has  received  grants  in  recent 
years  from  the  board  of  agriculture,  as  well  as 
from  the  development  commissioners.  The  great 
difficulty  in  both  England  and  Wales,  however,  has 
been  in  obtaining  the  necessary  working  capital  for 
the  credit  societies.  Unlike  in  Ireland,  the  large 
banking  companies  have  not  recognized  the  socie- 
ties, and  the  Government  has  not  aided  them 
with  money.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  the  Central 
Cooperative  Agricultural  Bank  (Ltd.)  has  recently 
been  formed  to  assist  the  local  societies  in  finding 
capital.  This  bank  is  a  cooperative  society  with 
limited  liabiHty,  composed  of  both  individual  mem- 
bers and  society  members.  A  local  credit  society 
must  take  at  least  five  shares,  of  the  value  of  about 
$5  each,  before  it  can  secure  loans  from  the  central 
bank.  The  bank  also  receives  deposits  from  local 
societies  which  have  surplus  capital  not  immediately 
required  in  making  loans  to  their  members.  The 
transactions  of  this  central  bank,  however,  have 
so  far  only  been  on  a  small  scale." — L.  Hodges, 
Notes  on  agricultural  credit  systems  abroad,  Feb. 
28,  1913,  62nd  Congress,  sd  Session,  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  Document  no.  1435,  pp. 
29-31. — "A  law  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  of  19th  August  1919  has  for 
its  object  to  facilitate  land  settlement.  The  first 
part  of  the  law  contains  measures  for  regulating 
the  compulsory  expropriation  of  agricultural  lands 
and  confers  this  power  on  the  special  councils 
formed  under  the  small  holdings  act  of  1907." — 
International  Year  Book  of  Agric^dture,  1919,  p. 
10. — "The  requirements  of  British  agriculturists  for 
long-term  credit  to  be  used  for  productive  capital 
works,  such  as  drainage,  farm  buildings,  and  water 
supply,  have  been  met  in  the  past  by  two  com- 
panies established  about  70  years  ago  under  statu- 
tory authority — the  Land  Improvement  Co.  and 
the  Scottish  Drainage  and  Improvement  Co.  These 
companies  advance  money  to  landowners  after 
the  issue  of  a  provisional  order  by  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  or  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for 
Scotland  and  are  protected  by  certificates  issued 
by  one  of  these  departments  which  make  the  loan 
a  charge  on  the  property  prior  to  existing  mort- 
gages. According  to  the  statute  these  original 
loans  are  repayable  by  an  annuity  running  from  15 
to  40  years,  with  a  maximum  interest  rate  of  5 
per  cent  after  deduction  of  the  tax.  A  5  per 
cent  commission  to  the  company  and  one-half 
per  cent  fee  to  the  department  is  added  to  the 
principal  borrowed.  The  companies  have  found 
their  mortgages  readily  assignable  to  insurance 
companies,  so  that  they  have  not  lacked  for  re- 
sources. Thus  in  Great  Britain  these  land  com- 
panies, with  the  aid  of  insurance  companies,  have 
performed  the  functions  which  are  in  the  United 
States  assigned  to  the  Federal  land  banks  and  joint 
stock  land  banks  created  under  the  act  of  1916. 
.    .    .   The    English   company   described   above   has 
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advanced  some  iij,cx)0,ooo  since  its  existence,  but 
alter  the  rise  in  interest  rates  during  the  war 
period  its  business  was  hampered  ...  by  the  legal 
restrictions  on  its  charges.  ...  A  modification  of 
the  restriction  was  obtained  ...  in  1920,  allowing 
it  to  charge  such  rates  as  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture should  approve No  special  agencies  have 

existed  in  England  for  the  purpose  of  extendmg 
credit  for  the  purchase  of  land,  except  the  Farmers' 
Land  Purchase  Co.,  a  private  concern  organized 
in  1Q20,  which  has  advanced  £500,000  and  was 
obliged  to  refuse  applications  amounting  to  £5,000,- 
000  or  £0,000,000,  owing  to  lack  of  resources. 
The  lack  of  previous  development  of  this  sort  of 
business  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  preva- 
lence of  tendency  in  Great  Britain.  .  .  .  Short-term 
and  intermediate  credit  to  agriculturists  ...  re- 
quirements have  been  met  in  England  by  the 
joint  stock  banks  and  by  auctioneers,  merchants, 
and  dealers  who  sell  cattle,  seeds,  fertilizer,  etc., 
to  farmers,  as  well  as  by  merchants  who  buy  their 
crops  from  them  in  advance.  .  .  .  There  is  keen 
competition  among  the  banks  for  agricultural  busi- 
ness ;  .  .  .  relatively  more  agricultural  loans  are  out- 
standing now  than  in  the  days  of  country  bank- 
ing, and  .  .  .  through  the  spreading  of  risks  the 
branch  banks  are  better  able  to  carry  their  cus- 
tomers through  a  period  of  depression  than  were 
the  country  banks.  No  less  than  £46,500,000  are 
out  on  loan  to  farmers  by  the  banks  at  present 
and  £20,000,000  of  this  represents  loans  for  current 
needs.  The  arrangements  for  such  loans  are 
elastic  and  are  governed  by  custom  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  individual  case  rather  than  by 
law.  The  usual  form  of  current  loans  is  the  over- 
draft, unspecified  as  to  purpose,  bearing  an  inter- 
est rate  of  i  per  cent  above  the  bank  rate,  but 
not  less  than  5  per  cent.  With  many  farmers  the 
overdraft  is  a  routine  arrangement,  being  reduced 
or  extended  with  the  fluctuations  of  their  receipts 
and  expenditures.  It  is  true  that  the  applications 
for  such  loans  are  supposed  to  be  referred  to  the 
head  office  for  approval,  but  experienced  managers 
have  considerable  freedom  of  action  and  so  far  as 
possible,  they  are  retained  permanently  in  the 
districts  with  which  they  are  familiar.  .  .  .  Finally, 
facilities  are  lacking  for  meeting  the  farmer's  need 
of  intermediate  credit — loans  running  for  a  few 
years — for  the  purchase  of  equipment,  including 
machinery,  permanent  breeding  stock,  fencing,  etc. 
The  treasury  regulations  relating  to  the  land  settle- 
ment facilities  act  of  igrg,  which  encourages  the 
taking  up  of  small  holdings  by  ex-service  men, 
provides  for  advances  up  to  three  years  for  such 
purposes,  but  otherwise  such  loans  are  difficult  to 
obtain  on  easy  terms.  This  is  Uke  the  gap  in 
agricultural  credit  facilities  in  the  United  States, 
which  the  new  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks 
and  national  agricultural  credit  corporations  are 
expected  to  fill.  ...  In  brief,  the  proposals  of  the 
agricultural  credit  committee  for  the  relief  of 
English  agriculture  consists  of  direct  State  ad- 
vances to  private  mortgage  societies  aiding  farm- 
ers who  purchased  land  during  the  war  period, 
and  to  cooperative  credit  societies  extending  short- 
term  and  intermediate  credit  to  any  farmers  or 
landowners.  The  former  is  expected  to  bring  some 
immediate  rehef  to  a  certain  class,  but,  in  gen- 
eral, the  proposals  are  for  permanent  but  slow 
improvement  of  agricultural  credit  faciJities,  whose 
usefulness  will  be  largely  dependent  upon  the  in- 
itiative of  farmers  and  landowners  themselves. 
The  fundamental  difficulty  with  agriculture  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  uncertainty  of  the  economic  out- 
look, and  a   change   in   this   outlook   can   not  be 


made  by  the  creation  of  ( udit." — federal  Reserve 
Bulletin  issued  by  the  tednal  Reserve  Board  at 
[Vasliingtun,  May,  ig^j,  pp.  580-582. — One  of  the 
early  steps  in  the  development  ol  the  credit  sys- 
tem in  Ireland  "was  the  establishment  ol  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Organization  Society,  the  1.  A.  O.  S. 
as  it  is  usually  called.  In  i88g  Sir  Horace  Piunkelt 
and  a  few  other  Irishmen  saw  that  Ireland  must 
organize  her  agricultural  people  m  order  tnat  her 
agricultural  products  could  compete  successfully 
in  the  English  market  with  the  agricultural  prod- 
ucts of  such  European  countries  as  Denmark,  where 
the  farmers  were  organized,  and  those  of  North 
and  South  America,  and  other  far-away  countries 
brought  close  by  cheap  transportation.  After  live 
years  of  educational  campaigning,  the  I.  A.  O.  S. 
was  formed  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  farmers' 
organizations  for  buying  and  selling,  and  for  bor- 
rowing money.  In  the  first  ten  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, over  four  hundred  organizations  were  formed. 
By  igi4  there  were  approximately  twice  as  many. 
All  do  not  attempt  to  do  the  same  work.  Some 
are  buying  and  selHng  organizations  only.  .  .  . 
Others  are  borrowing  associations.  These  are  of 
special  interest,  as  farmers  in  Ireland,  as  well  as 
in  the  United  States,  have  difficulty  in  borrowing 
money  for  the  time  necessary  to  raise  and  harvest 
crops.  These  Irish  cooperative  borrowing  asso- 
ciations are  copied  after  the  Raiffeisen  Banks  of 
Germany.  A  dozen  or  twenty  farmers  in  a  com- 
munity may  form  an  association.  None  subscribe 
stock.  The  association  borrows  money  from  vari- 
ous banks  'uuithout  any  security  except  that  every 
member  is  individually  responsible  for  the  entire 
amount  borrowed.  When  twenty  farmers  borrow 
money  on  this  condition,  the  banks  making  the 
loan  are  as  secure  as  if  government  bonds  had  been 
deposited  as  security.  The  money  is  then  loaned 
to  individual  members  for  productive  purposes 
only,  after  the  loan  and  the  purpose  have  been 
approved  by  the  entire  membership  of  the  asso- 
ciation. One  farmer  may  desire  to  borrow  $100 
for  six  months  to  lay  drain  pipe.  He  gets  the 
loan  if  the  other  farmers  in  the  association  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  expenditure  for  drainage  would 
be  justified." — K.  C.  Monahan,  Extension  teaching 
in  agriculture  and  household  arts  in  Ireland 
(Catholic  Educational  Review,  Mar.,  igi6,  pp. 
222-223). — See  also  Cooperation:  England;  Ire- 
land. 

Also  in:  Great  Britain  Imperial  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Agriculture  in  the  West  Indies. 

India. — See  Cooperation:   India. 

Italy. — "Agricultural  credit  institutions  of  Italy 
are  the  rural  credit  banks  and  the  so-called  popu- 
lar banks.  The  Italian  rural  banks  are  modeled 
on  the  Raiffeisen  banks  of  Germany,  first  founded 
by  Leone  Wollemborg  in  1883,  while  the  popular 
banks  are  after  the  plan  of  the  Schulze-Delitzsch 
banks  of  Germany  which  have  been  adapted  to  the 
special  needs  of  Italy  by  Luigi  Luzzatti.  These 
banks  were  organized  in  Italy  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  rural  banks.  Rural  banks  were 
advocated  in  Italy  as  early  as  1880,  but  it  was 
not  until  three  years  later,  after  Wollemborg  had 
delivered  a  series  of  lectures  and  issued  a  number 
of  articles  on  the  subject,  that  he  was  able  to 
found  the  first  bank  at  Loreggia,  in  the  Province 
of  Padua.  This  first  bank  was  organized  with  30 
members.  In  1884  other  rural  banks  weie  founded 
at  Cambiano  di  Castelfiorentino,  at  Trebaseleghe, 
and  at  other  places  in  Venetia." — L.  Hodges,  Notes 
on-agricultural  systems  abroad,  Feb.  28,  igi3,  62nd 
Congress,  United  States,  House  of  Representatives 
Document  no.  1435,  p.  21. — "When  demobilization 
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began,  the  number  of  agricultural  labourers  organ- 
ized in  co-operative  societies  for  production  and 
labour  increased  rapidly,  while  among  the  working 
classes  an  increasing  aversion  was  manifested  from 
dependence  on  the  landowner  or  tenant  farmer. 
New  demands  were  put  forward  by  the  agricul- 
tural co-operative  societies  for  purposes  no  longer 
limited  to  agricultural  operations,  but  extended  to 
agricultural  and  land  improvements  and  the  pur- 
chase of  land  by  labourers.  The  Government  there- 
fore considered  it  indispensable  that  the  National 
Credit  Institution  for  Co-operation  should  be 
placed  in  a  position  to  meet  these  new  demands, 
and  especially  that  of  credit  for  the  purchase  of 
land,  which  aims  at  securing  the  transfer  of  the 
ownership  of  land  to  agricultural  labourers,  thereby 
eliminating  the  conflicts  which  are  injurious  to 
agricultural  production.  With  this  object  the  De- 
cree of  22  April  1920,  No.  516,  authorized  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Institution  to  constitute  a  Land  and 
Agricultural  Credit  Section  which  should  carry  on 
credit  operations  for  the  purposes  indicated.  The 
Decree  of  14  November  1920,  No.  1703,  sanctioned 
the  regulations  for  its  working." — Italy,  recent  leg- 
islation relating  to  agricultural  credit  {International 
Review  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Year  XII,  no.  5, 
May,  1921,  pp.  277-278). — See  also  Cooperation: 
Italy. 

Japan. — "After  making  a  thorough  investigation 
of  agricultural  credit  and  the  monetary  institu- 
tions in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  Japan  established 
a  Central  Agricultural  Bank  in  Tokyo,  and  a  Pre- 
fectural  Agricultural  Bank  in  each  prefecture,  and 
they  have  been  in  successful  operation  for  the  past 
fifteen  years.  The  Central  Bank  of  Japan  can 
make  a  loan  of  long  credit  for  a  term  of  so  years 
or  less.  The  short  term  credit  is  one  that  is  to  be 
used  mostly  for  the  purchase  of  fertilizers,  farm 
implements,  or  feed  for  cattle.  Our  banks  usually 
give  credit  for  a  term  of  five  years  or  less.  Ordi- 
nary commercial  banks  cannot  make  loans  for  long 
standing  credit,  but  for  a  short  term  credit.  In 
this  respect  the  business  of  commercial  banks  re- 
sembles somewhat  the  agricultural  banks.  'Credit 
agricole,'  .  .  .  can  be  obtained  from  commercial 
banks,  as  it  can  be  soon  redeemed  by  the  circulating 
capital  used  in  business.  Therefore,  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  agricultural  banks  is  the  long 
term  credit ;  that  is,  credit  given  on  investments 
in  fixed  capital,  the  annual  earnings  of  which  are 
able  to  pay  off  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  original 
loan.  But  how  can  agricultural  banks  continue 
their  business  of  loaning  when  loans  are  redeemed 
in  small  installments?  The  Central  Bank  of  Ja- 
pan can  issue  debentures  to  the  amount  of  ten 
times  the  capital.  The  debentures  are  usually  in 
small  sums,  say  $5.00  or  $10.00,  so  that  small  sav- 
ings can  be  well  invested  in  these  debentures.  Of 
such  debentures,  a  small  number  bear  a  premium  of 
$500.00  or  more  when  they  are  matured  for  re- 
demption. The  banks  make  loans  only  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  estimated  valuation,  so  that  the  risks 
are  covered  and  the  banks  can  obtain  the  necessary 
funds  for  loans  irrespective  of  the  conditions  of 
the  money  market." — S.  Sato,  Some  historical 
phases  of  modern  Japan,  pp.   139-140. 

Jugo-Slavia.     See   Cooperatio.n:    Jugo-Slavia. 

Lithuania.     See  Cooperation:   Lithuania. 

Netherlands. — "Since  the  outbreak  of  war,  rural 
mortgage  credit  in  Holland  has  passed  through 
two  very  different  phases.  Whereas  in  1913,  it 
reached  a  total  of  62,076,361  florins,  in  1914  it  fell 
to  58,482,448  florins  and  in  191S  to  40,089,694 
florins.  Certain  provinces  however  reduced  their 
mortgage  indebtedness  in  an  even  larger  measure: 
for   example,   Brabant,   where   the   rural   mortgage 


debt  fell  from  7,148,088  florins  in  1914  to  2,190,272 
florins  in  1915.  The  cause  of  this  reduction  was,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  fact  that  the  peasants,  in  the 
hope  of  less  troublous  times,  did  not  renew  their 
live  stock  nor  their  farm  implements,  and  did  not 
undertake  improvements  or  repairs  on  a  large 
scale  of  their  plant,  buildings,  etc." — Miscellaneous 
inform-ation  relating  to  credit:  Holland  {Interna- 
tional Review  of  Agricidtiiral  Economics,  Year  XII, 
no.  12,  Dec,  1921,  p.  dyi). 

New  Zealand.    See  Cooperation:  New  Zealand. 

Norway.     See  Cooperation:   Norway. 

Paraguay. — "The  Agricultural  Bank  of  Para- 
guay, founded  by  the  Law  of  2  September  1887  in 
order  to  protect  and  to  promote  agriculture,  has  its 
head  office  at  Asuncion  and  various  branches  and 
agencies  in  the  principal  agricultural  centres  of 
the  RepubHc.  .  .  .  The  first  twenty  years  of  the 
Agricultural  Bank  showed  that  direct  credit  in 
money  which  was  the  principal  method  by  which 
encouragement  was  given  to  the  cultivators,  did 
not  adequately  meet  the  special  conditions  of  the 
country  and  that,  in  like  manner,  mortgage  credit 
was  not  sufficient  to  enable  the  objects  which  the 
Agricultural  Bank  proposed  to  itself  in  the  gen- 
eral interest  of  agriculture  to  be  attained.  From 
1910  onwards  the  question  was  again  discussed  as 
to  what  other  methods  could  be  adopted  for  aiding 
and  fostering  agriculture  and  as  a  result  the  Bank 
was  completely  reorganized  under  a  Law  dated  19 
November  1915.  ...  In  the  year  1916  the  amount 
of  the  loans  made  was  larger  by  the  considerable 
sum  of  2,544,400.06  pesos  than  in  the  previous  year. 
This  increase,  as  the  Report  of  the  Bank  states, 
was  due  to  a  greater  hberahty  on  the  part  of  the 
Bank  in  granting  loans  in  favour  of  agricultural 
undertakings,  which  had  been  seriously  damaged  by 
locusts  and  by  drought.  A  more  liberal  distribu- 
tion of  provisions  of  credit  for  the  farmers  had 
been  rendered  necessary.  It  was  thus  possible  re- 
peatedly to  make  new  sowings  and,  thanks  to  the 
money  loans  specially  granted  to  the  farmers  who 
had  suffered,  the  danger  of  an  agricultural  crisis 
which  might  have  had  a  serious  effect  on  the  gen- 
eral economy  of  the  country  was  averted.  An  ap- 
preciable diminution,  on  the  other  hand  is  notice- 
able in  the  loans  granted  in  the  year  191 7  and 
1918,  this  diminution  being  due  to  a  stricter  limi- 
tation of  the  discounts  adopted  by  the  Bank,  prin- 
cipally with  a  view  to  meeting  the  delays  in  repay-, 
ments  pn  the  part  of  debtors  who  had  suffered 
through  bad  harvest." — Paraguay,  Agricultural 
Bank  of  {International  Review  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  Year  XII,  no.  10,  Oct.,  1921,  pp.  510- 
512,   S17). 

Portugal. — In  March,  191 1,  the  Portuguese  gov- 
ernment passed  a  law  providing  for  agricultural 
credit.  "Through  the  initiative  of  the  Portuguese 
Central  Association  of  Agriculture  aided  by  the 
agricultural  syndicates  and  their  federations,  by 
the  regional  co-operative  credit  banks,  by  the  agri- 
cultural co-operative  societies  and  by  all  other 
agricultural  associations  existing  in  the  Republic,  a 
new  credit  organisation  is  about  to  be  established 
in  Portugal  which  will  bo  called  the  National  .\g- 
ricultural  Bank.  The  principal  transactions  which 
the  Bank  proposes  to  undertake  are  the  following: 
( I )  To  grant  loans  to  farmers  by  discounting 
their  bills ;  to  open  current  accounts ;  to  receive 
deposits  payable  at  sight  or  at  fixed  terms;  to  buy 
implements,  machinery  and  live  stock  to  be  hired 
or  sold  with  facilities  for  payment;  to  provide 
seed,  manures,  etc.,  for  farmers.  (2)  To  promote 
and  facilitate  all  work  relating  to  agriculture,  such 
as  the  breaking  up  of  uncultivated  land,  afforesta- 
tion,  drainage   and   irrigation   of   land.  .  .  .  Lastly 
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the  Bank  |)roposcs  to  give  large  assistance  to  drain- 
age and  irrigation  works  necessary  for  agriculture, 
and  to  develop  all  means  of  communication  that 
may  facilitate  the  marketing  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce."— Miscellaneous  information  relating  to  credit 
in  various  countries:  Portugal  {International  Re- 
view of  Agricultural  Economics,  Year  XI,  no.  8, 
Aug.,  1020,  p.  SSQ). 

Rumania. — In  1873  the  Rural  Credit  Society  was 
founded,  and  in  18Q4  the  Agricultural  Bank;  but 
neither  of  these  institutions  aided  the  small  farmer. 
"The  Credit  Agricole  was  founded  in  1882  as  a 
private  institution,  with  the  needs  of  somewhat 
smaller  proprietors  in  view.  It  was  taken  over 
by  the  government  in  i8q2,  to  aid  in  small  land 
purchases  under  an  act  of  1889.  While  this  institu- 
tion loaned  villagers  on  an  average  over  22  million 
of  francs  per  year  up  to  the  peasant  revolt  of  1Q07, 
it  was  too  stiffly  bound  by  the  old  banking  laws 
and  traditions  to  get  at  the  real  difficulty,  which 
consisted  mainly  of  lack  of  initiative  and  of  the 
habit  of  cooperation  and  the  confidence  which  is 
born  of  it.  .  .  .  The  injustice  and  crudeness  of  the 
economic  system  was  patent,  but  like  other  national 
economic  systems  it  had  become  customary  and 
worked  by  habit,  tradition  and  inertia.  Those  who 
were  supposed  to  direct  it  had  little  more  idea  of 
its  actual  workings  and  the  reasons  for  them  than 
its  opponents  had.  The  popular  banks  made  their 
first  cautious  beginnings  in  1894-5.  The  peasants 
were  aided  by  the  village  schoolmasters  and  priests, 
and  the  work  of  study,  comparison  and  correla- 
tion of  results  was  enthusiastically  taken  up  by 
the  group  of  intellectual  liberals.  ...  In  1897, 
there  were  two  of  these  banks;  by  1900  there  were 
eighty.  At  first,  the  development  of  the  movement 
was  slow,  owing  to  lack  of  experience  or  special 
training  on  the  part  of  the  initiators  and  of  any 
legal  recognition  by  the  state.  They  did  not  all 
function  alike  or  equally  well,  but  they  all  worked, 
without  exception.  In  1902  there  were  256  of  them, 
with  20,604  members  and  a  capital  of  2,346,046 
francs;  and  in  the  following  year  the  number 
reached  700,  with  59,844  members  and  a  capital 
of  4,250,600  francs.  In  that  year  a  most  import- 
ant step  was  taken — the  organization  of  a  central 
office  and  clearing  house  {Casa  Centrala  a  Bancilor 
Populare  si  Cooperativelor  Satesi)  in  Bucarest. 
This  functioned  for  the  banks  and  especially  for  the 
peasant  cooperatives  proper,  then  two  or  three 
years  old.  Between  this  Casa  Centrala  and»the  lo- 
cal village  banks  were  district  or  regional  banks 
(Federales)  which  acted  as  clearing  houses.  The 
special  law  of  1905  interpreted  and  regulated  the 
functions  of  the  popular  banks,  rural  cooperative 
societies,  consumers'  leagues,  forest-exploitation  so- 
cieties, land-leasing  cooperatives  (obstii)  etc.  This 
law  enabled  the  popular  banks  to  coordinate  their 
activities  and  to  introduce  system  and  uniformity. 
.  .  .  The  Federales  or  regional  popular  banks  are 
organized  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  the 
members  are  local  banks  instead  of  individuals. 
They  arrange  loans  from  one  local  bank  to  an- 
other or  from  one  region  to  another  and  look  after 
relations  of  local  banks  with  the  Casa  Centrala 
at  Bucarest.  This  Casa  Centrala  is  the  central  bu- 
reau and  credit  institution  for  the  whole  peasant 
cooperative  system.  .  .  .  Before  the  reorganization 
in  December,  1918,  it  had  a  capital  of  20,000,000 
lei  (normally  equal  to  francs,  now  much  depre- 
ciated), contributed  by  the  state,  and  a  credit 
at  the  National  Bank  under  guarantee  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Finance.  Until  the  war  interrupted  com- 
munications and  disorganized  the  Rumanian  eco- 
nomic system  in  1914,  the  relations  of  this  Casa 
Centrala    with    the    popular    banks    was    nominal 


rather  than  intimate  and  organic,  its  chief  object 
being  to  furnish  a  backbone  of  organization  for 
the  various  other  rural  cooperative  associations. 
It  could  loan  the  popular  banks  money  only  after 
the  latter  had  fulfilled  certain  rather  stringent  re- 
quirements, inchvidually  and  not  as  part  of  the 
system.  It  could  also  receive  their  deposits,  either 
directly  or  through  the  regional  banks.  In  1913, 
for  example,  the  Casa  Centrala  extended  credits 
of  over  10,000,000  francs  to  the  popular  banks, 
individually  and  through  the  agency  of  the  regional 
banks.  On  the  other  hand,  it  held  deposits  of  a 
little  over  26,000,000  francs  from  them." — M.  M. 
Knight,  Peasant  co-operation  and  agrarian  reform 
in  Roumania  (Political  Science  Quarterly,  Mar., 
1920). — See  also  Cooperation:  Rumania. 

Russia. — "F"or  political  and'  social  reasons,  Co- 
operation in  Russia  began  later  than  in  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  but  within  the  last  ten  years  [1909- 
1919]  it  has  developed  with  amazing  rapidity.  Pre- 
eminently an  agricultural  movement,  its  stronghold 
is  in  the  village,  where  it  has  developed  the  ca- 
pacity, improved  the  physical  and  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  peasant,  and  created  a  thirst  for  educa- 
tion. In  191S  the  movement  celebrated  its  fiftieth 
anniversary,  the  two  first  societies  being  started 
in  October  1865:  a  Consumers"  Society  at  Riga,  and 
a  Credit  Society  in  the  village  of  Rozhdestvenskoe, 
Kostroma.  The  oldest  of  the  existing  Consumers' 
Societies,  the  Society  of  the  Kinov  Works,  Perm, 
was  founded  in  1866.  The  Zemstvos  (County 
Councils)  supported  the  Movement  from  its  incep- 
tion. They  assigned  special  sums  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Co-operative  Loan  and  Savings  So- 
cieties in  the  'seventies.  Unfortunately  the  devel- 
opment of  co-operation  received  a  check  in  the 
middle  of  the  'seventies,  when  the  Government, 
after  some  hesitation,  included  the  Movement  in 
their  disapproval  of  independent  popular  institu- 
tions. The  Act  of  1904,  which  facilitated  the 
opening  of  new  Credit  Societies  and  established  a 
special  Government  Department  for  the  promo- 
tion of  small  credit,  and  the  popular  movement 
which  culminated  in  the  Revolution  of  1905,  re- 
acted beneficially  on  the  Co-operative  Societies. 
...  At  present  the  number  of  Societies  is  esti- 
mated at  54, 000,  with  a  membership  of  22,000,000; 
as  usually  only  one  member  of  a  family  joins  a  so- 
ciety this  represents  about  100,000,000  individuals 
enjoying  the  advantages  of  co-operation." — N. 
Peacock,  ed..  Co-operative  movement  {Russian 
Almanac,  1919,  pp.  170-171). — In  1922  the 
Council  of  National  Economy  was  formed  with  a 
capital  of  a  hundred  million  gold  rubles.  As  land 
in  Russia  is  communal,  loans  are  not  based  on 
mortgage  credit  but  on  the  estimated  average 
yield  of  crops. — See  also  Cooperation:   Russia. 

South  Africa. — "The  Report  of  the  Land  and 
Agricultural  Bank  [organized  1909]  of  South 
Africa  for  1920  states  that  in  that  year  the  Bank 
received  2,978  applications  for  advances  totalling 
£2,436,270  as  compared  with  2,662  for  £1,976,221 
in  1919.  There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
amount  of  assistance  asked  for  since  191S.  when 
the  Bank  was  compelled  for  a  time  to  cease  making 
advances.  Owing  to  a  shortage  of  funds  the  Cen- 
tral Board  is  at  present  compelled  to  restrict  its 
advances  in  certain  respects.  The  Bank  still  makes 
but  small  headway  in  the  Cape  Province,  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  its  advantages  are  not  suf- 
ficiently known,  and  partly  because  farmers  in  the 
Cape  province  have  been  able  to  obtain  funds 
there  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  The  Bank  was, 
however,  represented  at  the  Agricultural  Congress 
held  at  Port  Elizabeth  in  October  1920,  and  oppor- 
tunity was  there  taken  of  explaining  to  the  Con- 
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gress  the  working  of  the  Bank." — Miscellaneous  in- 
formation relating  to  credit:  Union  of  South  Africa 
{International  Review  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Year  XII,  no.  lo,  Oct.,  1921,  p.  520). 

Spain. — "On  tlie  9th  July  1920  a  great  general 
agency  of  the  National  Catholic  Agricultural  Con- 
federation was  formally  established  under  the  name 
of  the  Rural  Bank.  Its  purpose  is  to  organize  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  supplies  required  by  or  pro- 
duced by  the  agricultural  syndicates  and  federations 
of  Spain.  The  former  commercial  branch  of  the 
Confederation  is  now  suppressed." — Miscellaneous 
information  on  credit  in  several  countries:  Spain 
{International  Review  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Year  XI,  no.  10,  Oct.,  1920,  p.  721). — See  also 
Cooperation:   Spain. 

Sweden. — "The  need  for  loans  not  repayable  on 
demand,  increased  by  the  agricultural  crisis  between 
18 18  and  1830,  led  to  the  foundation  of  mortgage 
associations,  10  of  which  were  created  between  183 1 
and  1861,  each  for  a  definite  district,  generally 
including  several  provinces.  These  associations 
were  organized  on  the  model  of  the  German  'Land- 
schaften,'  but  differed  from  them  in  several  import- 
ant respects.  The  Swedish  associations  were  quite 
independent  of  the  State,  except  that  they  were 
bound  to  get  their  rules  approved  by  Government. 
Their  mission  was  not  limited  to  a  special  class 
of  land,  but  any  owner  of  a  holding  in  the  district 
of  a  mortgage  association  might  obtain  a  loan  from 
it,  if  the  value  of  the  building  was  not  less  than  a 
certain  amount,  which  was  very  low.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  society  were  not  exclusively  borrowers. 
Any  landholder  might  be  a  member,  without  re- 
ceiving any  loan,  but  he  was  obhged  to  make  a 
minimum  number  of  deposits.  .  .  .  The  associa- 
tions fulfilled  their  mission  well  enough  at  the  start. 
In  1 86 1,  they  had  granted  77,000,000  crowns  in 
long  term  loans,  that  is  more  than  a  quarter  of 
the  amount  at  which  the  mortgage  debt  on  Swedish 
agricultural  land  is  estimated,  whilst,  before  their 
foundation,  the  indebtedness,  exclusive  of  State 
loans,  was  represented  by  bonds  at  a  higher  rate, 
payable  on  demand  at  any  moment.  However,  as 
a  result  of  the  serious  financial  crisis  of  1857,  the 
associations  could  no  longer  negotiate  the  necessary 
loans  on  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  rules, 
which  caused  so  much  the  greater  difficulties  as 
the  need  of  credit  was  the  more  keenly  felt  owing 
to  the  bad  harvests  of  the  years  1857-59.  .  .  .  The 
necessary  reforms  were  effected  in  1861  .  .  .  [by] 
the  foundation  of  the  Swedish  General  Mortgage 
Bank  for  the  negotiation  of  loans  for  providing 
the  necessary  funds  for  the  agricultural  mortgage 
associations.  .  .  .  [The  reform  at  first  produced 
satisfactory  results,  but  between  1865  and  1875  and 
again  in  1890  conditions  arose  which  led  to  fur- 
ther modifications  and  reinforcement  of  the  credit 
of  the  Mortgage  Bank  by  state  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  30,000,000  crowns.]  The  administration 
of  the  Mortgage  Bank  is  in  the  hands  of  a  presi- 
dent, appointed  by  the  King,  a  vice  president,  ap- 
pointed by  the  delegates  of  the  Public  Debt  and 
three  other  members  elected  by  the  Mortgage  As- 
sociations. .  .  .  The  Mortgage  Bank,  the  only  duty 
of  which  is  to  obtain  loans  for  the  Mortgage  As- 
sociations, which  arc  its  only  members,  has  the 
monopoly  of  the  issue  of  bonds  secured  on  rural 
real  estate.  The  share  of  the  associations  in  the 
Bank  and  their  liability  for  its  engagements  arc 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  loans  not  repaid, 
the  minimum  share  being  1,000,000  crowns.  .  .  . 
Contracts  for  loans  made  by  the  Bank  may  be  de- 
nounced by  it  after  a  certain  term,  at  most  ten 
years  after  the  loan  is  made.  In  the  same  way, 
those  made  by  the  mortgage  associations  may  be 


denounced  at  the  end  of  10  years  and  made  re- 
payable at  one  year's  notice.  .  .  .  The  profits  of  the 
business  of  the  Mortgage  Bank  serve  to  constitute  a 
reserve  fund  to  cover  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
working  expenses  and  reduce  the  rate  of  interest 
on  current  loans.  The  mortgage  associations  grant 
loans  to  landholders  at  4%  on  first  mortgage  up  to 
a  maximum  equal  to  half  the  value  of  the  land  ex- 
clusive of  buildings  and  forests.  The  calculation 
is  made  in  very  different  ways  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  country,  so  that  the  value  of  farms  of  the 
best  quality  varies  between  450  and  1,200  crowns, 
and  that  of  the  worst  between  100  and  300  crowns. 
The  minimum  amount  of  a  loan  is  500  crs." — 
H.  J.  Dannfelt,  Sweden  {Monthly  Bulletin  of  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Intelligence,  International  In- 
stitute of  Agriculture,  Nov.,  1913,  pp.  80-83). — 
See  also  Cooperation:  Sweden. 

Switzerland.     See  Cooperation:  Switzerland. 

United  States:  Beginnings. — Rural  credit  only 
became  an  issue  in  American  pohtics  in  191 2  when 
President  Taft  invited  state  governors  to  the  White 
House  to  confer  on  the  desirability  of  such  a  sys- 
tem. The  conference  showed  that  farm  loan  legis- 
lation was  vitally  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  Information  on  the  best  systems  in  other 
countries  was  required  in  framing  such  legislation 
and  a  commission  was  sent  to  Europe  to  study 
the  workings  of  agricultural  banks  in  each  country. 
The  commission  issued  its  report  in  1913.  The 
Farm  Mortgage  Bankers'  Association  was  formed 
May  7,  1914,  in  New  York,  by  representatives  of  a 
number  of  leading  houses  engaged  in  farm  mortgage 
banking.  The  constitution  provides  that  "any  Na- 
tional or  State  Bank,  Trust  Company,  corporation, 
partnership,  or  individual,  in  good  standing,  having 
a  paid-in  capital  stock  and  surplus  of  $50,000  or 
more,  and  which  makes  a  practice  of  loaning  money 
on  the  security  of  improved  farm  lands,  and  pub- 
licly offers  such  securities  for  sale,  as  a  dealer 
therein"  shall  be  eligible  for  membership.  The  cap- 
ital quahfication  was  reduced  from  $50,000  to 
$25,000  by  an  amendment  in  October,  1915.  The 
administration  is  vested  in  a  president  and  three 
vice  presidents,  elected  annually,  and  a  board  of 
governors  oJ  twelve  members  who  serve  four  years. 
The  organization  was  formed  to  encourage  intelli- 
gent legislation  affecting  farm  loans,  to  acquire  and 
disseminate  correct  information  to  aid  public  opin- 
ion in  discriminating  between  good  and  spurious 
securities  and  dealers,  to  secure  uniformity  of  prac- 
tice where  uniformity  is  desirable,  and  to  further 
discussion  and  contact  for  beneficial  ends. — Based 
on  K.  N.  Robins,  Farm  mortgage  handbook,  pp. 
197-204. — ^The  propaganda  work  done  by  the  Farm 
Mortgage  Bankers  Association  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act  of  1916. 

United  States:  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act.— "The 
Federal  farm  loan  act  [191 6]  is  a  measure  designed 
to  lower  and  equalize  interest  rates  on  first-mortgage 
farm  loans;  to  provide  long-term  loans  with  the 
privilege  of  repayment  in  installments  through  a  long 
or  short  period  of  years,  at  the  borrower's  option ;  to 
assemble  the  farm  credits  of  the  nation  in  order 
that  these  might  be  used  as  security  for  money 
to  be  employed  in  farm  development;  to  stimu- 
late co-operative  action  among  farmers;  to  make 
it  easier  for  the  landless  to  get  land;  and  to  pro- 
vide safe  and  sound  long-term  investments  for 
the  thrifty.  This  act  was  pa.sscd  by  Congress 
June  28,  1 91 6,  was  signed  by  President  Wilson 
July  17,  1916,  and  became  a  law  immediately. 
The  twelve  Federal  land  banks  were  located  in 
December,  1016,  and  established  in  March,  1917. 
The    first    farm    loan    association    was    chartered, 
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and  the  first  loans  were  authorized  on  March  27, 
1917." — Farm  loan  primer,  Nov.,  1919,  p.  3. 

United  States:  Administration. — "The  ma- 
chinery for  the  application  of  the  farm  loan  act 
is  of  three  kinds:  (i)  The  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board,  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury who  acts  as  chairman,  together  with  four 
other  members  named  by  the  President;  (2)  the 
twelve  Federal  land  banks  located  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country;  (3)  the  many  national  farm 
loan  associations  organized  and  controlled  by  the 
borrowers  themselves,  each  made  up  of  ten  or 
more  farmers.  The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board 
exercises  supervision  over  the  entire  system.  The 
Federal  land  banks  make  the  loans  and  issue  their 
bonds  or  debentures  to  investors.  The  national 
farm  loan  associations  are  organizations  of  bor- 
rowers, and  through  them  applications  for  loans 
are  made  to  the  Federal  land  banks.  With  a  view 
to  serving  most  advantageously  the  farm  loan 
needs  of  this  country,  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board  located  these  twelve  banks  in  the  following 
cities:  Springfield,  Mass.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Colum- 
bia, S.  C.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Omaha,  Nebr., 
Wichita,  Kans.,  Houston,  Tex.,  Berkeley,  Cal., 
Spokane,  Wash.  Persons  desiring  to  get  in  touch 
with  any  of  these  banks  should  address  them  in 
this  style:  'Federal  Land  Bank  of  Springfield, 
Mass.'  .  .  .  Each  bank  was  organized  with  a  cap- 
ital stock  of  $750,000,  which,  under  the  terms  of 
the  act,  is  automatically  increased  by  s  per  cent  of 
each  loan  made.  The  capital  stock  of  the  twelve 
Federal  land  banks  was  on  October  i,  1919,  over 
$21,000,000." — Ibid.,  pp.  4-5. — See  also  Money  and 
banking:   Modern:   IQ16-1922. 

United  States:  National  Farm  Loan  Associa- 
tion.— "The  national  farm  loan  association  is  a 
local  [cooperative  credit  association,  modeled  on 
the  European  credit  unions.  And]  chartered  by  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Board ;  of  these  there  have 
already  been  incorporated  nearly  4,000  (Oct.  i, 
1919),  with  a  membership  of  over  100,000.  Such 
a  corporation  consists  of  ten  or  more  farmers 
whose  applications  for  loans  amount  to  not  less 
than  $20,000.  A  person  who  desires  to  make  a 
loan  should  apply  for  membership  in  the  nearest 
farm  loan  association.  If  there  is  none  within  easy 
reach,  he  should  communicate  with  the  Federal 
land  bank  of  the  district,  which  will  advise  him 
what  to  do.  The  national  farm  loan  association 
is  the  door  through  which  the  farmer-borrower 
enters  into  the  benefits  of  the  system.  It  is  the 
cooperative  agency  through  which  loans  are  in- 
itiated, the  application  of  their  proceeds  is  super- 
vised, collections  are  made,  and  generally  the 
local  interests  of  borrowers  served.  Only  pros- 
pective farmers,  tenants,  or  farm  laborers,  who 
are  about  to  purchase  land  for  their  own  use,  may 
apply  for  membership  in  a  national  farm  loan 
association ;  they  become  members  when  their 
loans  are  closed.  .  .  .  Each  member  of  the  local  as- 
sociation has  one  vote  for  each  $s  share  of  stock. 
A  man  who  borrows  $1,000  would  necessarily  have 
$50  worth  of  stock,  or  10  votes.  But  no  one  stock- 
holder may  have  more  than  20  votes  no  matter  how 
much  stock  he  may  own.  In  the  organization 
meeting  each  person  has  one  vote  irrespective  of  the 
amount  he  expects  to  borrow.  Membership  is 
confined  to  stockholders,  and  borrowers  only  may 
be  stockholders.  A  local  loan  association  may  in- 
crease its  membership  after  it  is  organiz'ed  and 
in  operation  by  admitting  new  borrowers,  each 
of  whom  must  subscribe  to  stock  equal  to  5 
per  cent  of  his  loan.     There  is  no   limit   to   the 


number  that  may  become  members.  The  amount 
of  the  bond  required  of  a  secretary-treasurer  de- 
pends upon  the  amount  of  the  loans.  If  the  total 
loans  of  a  farm  loan  association  do  not  e-xceed 
$50,000  his  bond  should  be  $3,500.  For  each 
$10,000  of  loans  additional  $600  should  be  added 
to  the  amount  of  the  bond;  but  no  bond  for  over 
$10,000  will  be  required.  A  bond  with  corporate 
security  is  required.  The  rate  of  interest  under 
the  farm  loan  act  is  five  and  one-half  per  cent, 
and  is  the  same  in  every  land  bank  district.  This 
is  possible  because  the  bonds  of  each  bank  arc 
guaranteed  by  every  other  bank  and  are  there- 
fore equally  secure.  If,  in  the  future,  the  interest 
rate  is  lowered,  the  present  borrowers  will  be 
obliged  to  continue  at  the  present  rate  until  their 
loans  have  run  for  five  years,  when  they  may 
make  new  loans  at  the  prevailing  rate.  The  farm- 
er pays  his  interest  and  principal  payments  in 
equal  annual  or  semiannual  installments  throughout 
the  entire  period." — Farm  loan  primer,  pp.  lo-ii. 

United  States:  Joint-Stock  Land  Banks. — "In 
addition  to  the  system  of  12  Federal  Land  Banks 
and  the  national  farm  loan  associations  of  bor- 
rowers, the  [Federal  Farm  Loan]  Act  permits  the 
establishment  of  Joint-Stock  Land  Banks  and  au- 
thorizes them  to  carry  on  the  business  of  lending 
directly  to  borrowers  on  farm  mortgage  security 
and  issuing  farm  loan  bonds.  These  banks,  of 
which  twenty-five  are  now  doing  business,  must 
have  a  capital  of  not  less  than  $250,000.  They 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board,  but  the  Government  does  not  lend  them  any 
financial  assistance.  The  Joint-Stock  Land  Bank 
is  free  from  many  of  the  conditions  imposed  on 
the  Federal  Land  Banks.  Subject  to  the  50  and 
20  per  cent  value  limitations  and  the  limitations' 
as  to  territory,  the  Joint-Stock  Land  Bank  may 
lend  $50,000  to  a  single  individual,  and  it  is  not 
restricted  to  making  loans  for  the  purposes  speci- 
fied in  the  case  of  the  Federal  Farm  Land  Binks. 
The  Joint-Stock  Land  Bank,  like  the  Federal  Land 
Banks,  cannot  charge  an  interest  rate  on  farm 
mortgages  in  excess  of  6  per  cent  nor  shall  the 
interest  rate  exceed  by  more  than  one  per  cent 
the  rate  of  interest  paid  by  the  bank  upon  its  last 
issue  of  bonds.  A  Joint-Stock  Bank  is  limited  in 
its  bond  issue  to  fifteen  times  its  capital  and  sur- 
plus. Among  the  restrictions  placed  on  these 
banks  under  the  Act  are  (i)  that  their  mortgages 
must  provide  for  an  amortization  system  of  re- 
payment such  as  is  prescribed  in  the  case  of  the 
loans  through  the  Federal  Land  Banks,  and  (2)  that 
they  shall  in  no  case  demand  or  receive  under  any 
form  or  pretense  any  commission  or  charge  not 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Act  and  approved 
by  the  Farm  Loan  Board.  The  bonds  of  the 
Joint-Stock  Land  Banks  are  exempt  from  taxation. 
Their  capital  stock,  however,  is  not  exempt." — I. 
Wright,  Bank  credit  and  agriculture,  pp.  290-291. 

United  States:  Agricultural  Credits  Act. — 
Work  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation. — "The 
agrarian  interest  in  the  activities  of  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  [organized  in  1918  to  give 
assistance  to  importers  and  exporters],  began  in 
the  latter  part  of  1920  when  the  markets  for  agri- 
cultural products  were  becoming  badly  demoralized. 
The  workings  of  this  corporation  have  only  been  a 
matter  of  general  comment  in  the  farm  press  since 
the  passing  of  the  Agricultural  Credits  Act,  Au- 
gust 24,  192 1.  .  .  .  One  of  the  noteworthy  facts 
about  the  operation  of  this  Agricultural  Credits 
Act  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  financial  ma- 
chinery of  the  country  was  mobilized  to  handle 
this  $1,000,000,000  loan.     Quick  work  was  neces- 
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sary  if  the  stock  feeding  industry  was  to  receive 
any  real  benefit.  The  War  Finance  Corporation 
could  not  deal  with  individual  borrowers.  To  ex- 
pedite matters  Agricultural  Loan  Agencies  were 
established  in  33  agricultural  and  live  stock  dis- 
tricts including  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Helena,  Spo- 
kane, Portland,  Oreg.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Cheyenne,  Denver,  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  Boise,  Id«.,  St.  Louis,  Oklahoma  City,  New 
Orleans,  Atlanta,  Chattanooga,  Little  Rock,  Fort 
Worth,  Louisville,  Albuquerque,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Des  Moines,  Detroit  and  Indianapolis.  Men  who 
had  experience  and  ability  in  financial  matters  and 
who  had  in  addition  a  knowledge  of  agricultural 
affairs  were  selected  for  these  agencies." — I.  Wright, 
Bank  credit  and  agriculture,  pp.  292,  298-299. — 
"The  activities  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation 
undoubtedly  saved  many  thousands  of  farmers 
from  bankruptcy  and  hundreds  of  banks  in  agri- 
cultural States  from  passing  into  the  hands  of  re- 
ceivers. The  benefit  came  not  alone  from  the  more 
than  $350,000,000  of  new  money  which  was  made 
available  for  agricultural  purposes  but  from  the 
renewed  confidence  which  was  inspired  and  the 
good  effect  upon  interest  rates  charged  by  banks 
and  other  loan  agencies.  The  measures  which  made 
possible  greatly  increased  mortgage  loans  on  the 
part  of  the  farm  land  banks  and  joint-stock  land 
banks  contributed  materially  to  relieving  the  finan- 
cial stress  by  making  possible  for  thousands  of 
farmers  to  refund  their  obligations  and  get  them 
on  a  basis  of  deferred  payments.  These  measures 
also  were  influential  in  reducing  the  rate  of  interest 
on  mortgage  loans.  The  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral reserve  act  which  provides  that  in  making 
appointments  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  due 
regard  shall  be  had  to  securing  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  agricultural,  as  well  as  the  financial,  in- 
dustrial, and  commercial  interests,  makes  proper 
provision  that  the  voice  of  agriculture  shall  be 
heard  on  this  powerful  credit  agency  when  pohcies 
are  being  considered  which  may  affect  agricultural 
credit  or  agricultural  prices.  The  act  to  encourage 
the  organization  of  farmers'  cooperative  market- 
ing associations  by  giving  them  proper  standing 
under  the  law,  and  thus  assuring  them  from  im- 
proper prosecution  by  overzealous  officers,  has 
made  possible  and  stimulated  greater  activity  in 
the  organization  of  such  associations.  .  .  .  Among 
the  recommendations  of  the  national  agricultural 
conference  were  two  which  dealt  with  the  matter 
of  farm  credit.  One  urged  the  increase  of  the 
maximum  which  may  be  loaned  to  an  individual 
by  the  Federal  farm  land  banks  from  $10,000  to 
$25,000.  The  other  expressed  the  need  for  a 
better  system  of  credit  for  production  purposes. 
Neither  of  these  recommendations  have  been  acted 
upon  as  yet  [1922],  although  the  need  of  favor- 
able action  is  urgent." — H.  C.  Wallace,  Year  in 
agriculture :  The  secretary's  report  to  the  president, 
Nov.  IS,  1922  {United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Year  Book,  1922,  pp.  12,  14). 

See  also  Cooperation:  United  States;  Califor- 
nia: 1917;  North  Carolina:  1915-1922;  South 
Dakota:   1919. 

Also  in:  E.  H.  Thomas,  American  farmers'  need 
for  capital  {Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  Jan.,  1920).- — Farm- 
loan  situation  {Journal  of  Political  Economy,  Feb., 
1918). — Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  Killing  off 
mortgages.— M.  T.  Herrick,  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act  {Atlantic  Monthly,  Feb.,  1917). — A.  Copper, 
Agricultural  bloc. — H.  W.  Wolff,  Co-operative 
credit   for  the  United  States. 

Uruguay. — "On  January  i8lh,  1912,  the  Cham- 
bers  voted    two    laws,    mutually    completing    each 


other  (Law  forming  the  Agricultural  Credit  De- 
partment, Law  on  Rural  Banks),  and  constituting 
the  basis  of  agricultural  credit  in  the  country.  The 
system  devised  by  the  Government  is  that  of  credit 
provided  by  co-operative  organizations  and  sup- 
ported by  financial  assistance  from  the  State.  .  .  . 
One  of  these  laws  institutes  a  Seccion  de  Credito 
Rural  in  the  Banco  de  la  Republica,  with  an  initial 
capital  of  500,000  pesos,  which  may  be  increased 
when  the  management  judge  it  necessary.  This 
section  is  intended:  (a)  to  promote  the  most  ample 
and  efficacious  distribution  of  credit  among  the 
small  agricultural  landowners  and  other  persons 
devoting  themselves  to  agricultural  production;  {b) 
to  promote  the  organization  of  rural  banks  over 
the  whole  territory  of  the  Republic.  .  .  .  (c)  to 
permit  and  assist  in  the  establishment  of  banks 
organized  on  the  basis  of  co-operation.  .  .  .  The 
business  of  the  Agricultural  Credit  Department 
[includes  granting  loans  and]  .  .  .  lending  on 
mortgage  on  suburban  or  rural  land  to  be  paid  off 
in  instalments.  The  period  may  not  be  for  more 
than  ten  years.  .  .  .  The  amount  of  the  loan  must 
be  exclusively  used  for  agricultural  production." — 
Uruguay  {Monthly  Bulletin  of  Economic  and  So- 
cial Intelligence,  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture, Sept.,  1913,  pp.  89-90). — "By  the  Law  of 
17  June  192 1,  the  Mortgage  Bank  of  Uruguay  has 
been  authorized  to  grant  loans  on  agricultural  land 
to  the  maximum  limit  of  15%  of  the  total  amount 
of  each  series  of  mortgage-bonds  issued  by  the  said 
Bank." — Miscellaneous  information  relating  to 
credit:  Uruguay  {International  Review  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  Year  XII,  no.  12,  Dec,  1921,  p. 
672). 

See  also  Cooperation. 

Also  in:  I.  Wright,  Bank  credit  and  agriculture. 
— J.  B.  Mormon,  Principles  of  rural  credits. — E.  A. 
Prah,  Transition  in  agriculture. — International  In- 
stitute of  Agriculture,  Monographs  on  agricultural 
co-operation  in  various  countries. — M.  Dufourman- 
telle,  Agriculttiral  credit. — E.  D.  Bullock,  Agricul- 
tural credit. — C.  R.  Fay,  Cooperation  at  home  and 
abroad. — E.  T.  Peters,  Cooperative  credit  associa- 
tions in  certain  European  countries  and  their  rela- 
tion to  agricultural  interests. 

RURAL  FREE  DELIVERY,  United  States. 
See  Postal  systems:  1803-1914;  Civil  service  re- 
form:  United  States:    1902-1903. 

RURAL  LIBRARIES:  Great  Britain.  See 
Libraries:   Modern:   England,  etc.:  Rural  libraries. 

RURAL  RECREATION,  United  States.  See 
Recreation:   1915-1921. 

RUREMONDE,  or  Roermond,  town  in  the 
Netherlands,  about  twenty-seven  miles  northeast 
of  Maestricht.  It  was  taken  by  Marlborough  in 
1702.     See  Netherlands:   1702-1704. 

RURIK,  early  Russian  prince.  See  Russia:  9th- 
12th  centuries;  Barbarian  invasions:  sth-ioth  cen- 
turies. 

RUSCINO,  ancient  name  of  modern  Roussillon. 

RUSH,  Benjamin  (1745-18x3),  American  physi- 
cian and  patriot.  One  of  the  signers  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  Sec  U.S.A.:  1776  (June): 
Resolution  for  independence;  177b  (July):  Text 
of  Declaration  of  Independence;  Liquor  problem: 
United  States:   1775-1810. 

RUSH,  Richard  (1780-1859),  American  states- 
man. Minister  to  Great  Britain,  181 7-1825;  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  1825- 1829;  candidate  for  vice 
president  of  the  United  States,  1828;  minister  to 
Franci',   1847-1851.     See  U.S.A.:    1828. 

RUSHTON,  Edward,  English  educator.  See 
Education:  Modern  developments:  20th  century: 
Education  for  the  deaf,  blind  and  feeble-minded: 
Blind. 
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RUSKIN,  John  (iSig-iqoo),  EnRlish  poet, 
critic  and  social  reformer.  See  English  litera- 
ti'ke:  1 832- 1880;  Economics:  iqth-2oth  centuries: 
Influence  of  Carlvie,  Ruskin,  Tolstoy. 

RUSKIN  COLLEGE,  England.  See  Edu- 
cation: Modern  developments:  20th  century: 
Workers'   education:    England. 

RUSS,  John  Denison  (1801-1881),  American 
philanthropist.  Founder  of  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  1831 ;  inventor  of  a  phonetic 
alphabet  for  the  blind.  See  Edtcation:  Modern 
developments:  20th  century:  Education  for  the 
deaf,  blind  and  feeble-minded:   Blind. 

RUSSELL,  Charles  Edward  (i860-  ), 
American  Socialist.  Candidate  for  governor  of 
New  York,  iqio,  1Q12;  for  United  States  senator, 
1Q14;  advocated  military  preparedness  for  the 
United  States  before  its  entrance  into  the  World 
War  and  upheld  the  government  during  the  war; 
member  of  the  Root  mission  to  Russia,  191 7.  See 
U.S.A.:  1Q17  (June):  American  mission  to  Rus- 
sia;  1017-IQ19:   Effect  of  the  war. 

RUSSELL,  John  Russell,  1st  Earl  (1792- 
1878),  British  statesman.  Entered  Parliament, 
1813;  began  campaign  for  parliamentary  reform, 
1819;  introduced  Reform  Bill,  1831 ;  became  leader 
of  the  Whig  party,  1834;  home  secretary,  1835- 
1839;  secretary  for  war  and  the  colonies,  1839- 
1841;  prime  minister  and  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
1846-1852,  1865-1866;  published  "Durham  Let- 
ter," 1850;  foreign  secretary,  1852-1855,  1859-1865. 
See  England:  1830:  Reform  movement:  Rise  of 
popular  opinion;  1830-1832;  1846;  1851-1852; 
1865-1868;  Alabama  Claims:  1862-1869;  Liberal 
party:   184 i- 1866. 

RUSSELL,  Jonathan  (1771-1832),  American 
diplomat.  Commissioner  at  the  negotiation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent,  1814.  See  U.S.A.:  1814  (De- 
cember) :   Treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Ghent. 

RUSSELL,  William,  Lord  (1639-1683),  Eng- 
lish statesman.  Became  member  of  the  "country 
party,"  1673;  privy  councilor,  1679-1680;  con- 
demned and  executed  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  in 
connection  with  the  Rye  House  Plot,  1683.  See 
England:    1681-1683. 

RUSSELL,  Sir  William  Howard  (1820-1907), 
British  journalist.  War  correspondent  for  the  Lon- 
don Times  in  the  United  States,  1S61.  See  U.S.A.: 
1861    (April:    South  Carolina). 

RUSSELL  OF  KILLOWEN,  Charles  Rus- 
sell, 1st  Baron  (1832-1900),  British  jurist  and 
statesman.  Entered  Parliament,  1880;  attorney- 
general,  1886,  1892-1894;  became  lord  chief  justice, 
1894. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION,  estab- 
lished in  1907  by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  who  gave  an 
endowment  of  $10,000,000,  to  be  administered  by 
a  board  of  trustees.  The  purpose  and  method  of 
the  foundation  were  defined  at  the  time  in  her 
public  statement  as  follows:  "Its  object  is  'the 
improvement  of  social  and  Hving  conditions  in  the 
United  States.'  The  means  to  that  end  will  in- 
clude research,  publication,  education,  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  charitable  and  beneficial 
activities,  agencies,  and  institutions,  and  the  aid 
of  any  such  activities,  agencies  and  institutions 
already  established.  It  will  be  within  the  scope  of 
such  a  foundation  to  investigate  and  study  the 
causes  of  adverse  social  conditions,  including  ig- 
norance, poverty  and  vice,  to  suggest  how  these 
conditions  can  be  remedied  or  ameliorated,  and  to 
put  in  operation  any  appropriate  means  t*o  that 
end.  .  .  .  Income  only  will  be  used  for  its  charit- 


able purposes,  because  the  foundation  is  to  be  per- 
manent and  its  action  continuous.  It  may,  how- 
ever, make  investments  for  social  betterment,  which 
themselves  produce  income."  Mrs.  Sage  died  No- 
vember 4,  1918,  leaving,  through  her  will,  about 
?5 ,600,000  for  the  foundation.  Its  work  has  been 
distributed  among  various  departments,  including 
those  dealing  with  charity  organization,  child  help- 
ing, remedial  loans,  surveys  and  exhibits,  recrea- 
tion, education,  women's  work,  the  southern  high- 
lands, and  statistics.  During  the  World  War,  it 
was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  division  of  sta- 
tistics of  the  Council  of  National  Defense;  later 
that  activity,  because  of  its  intimate  connection 
with  the  army,  was  made  part  of  the  work  of  the 
general  staff.  Various  other  departments  of  the 
foundation,  including  that  of  recreation,  cooperated 
in  the  government's  war-time  activities.  "The 
charter  further  provides  that  'It  shall  be  within 
the  purpose  of  said  corporation  to  use  any  means 
which  from  time  to  time  shall  seem  expedient  to 
its  members  or  trustees,  including  research,  publica- 
tion, education,  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  charitable  and  benevolent  activities,  agencies,  and 
institutions,  and  the  aid  of  any  such  activities, 
agencies,  or  institutions  already  established.'  In  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  trustees  in  April,  1907,  Mrs. 
Sage  further  defines  the  scope  of  the  Foundation 
and  its  limitations  as  follows:  'The  scope  of  the 
Foundation  is  not  only  national,  but  it  is  broad. 
It  should,  however,  preferably,  not  undertake  to 
do  that  which  is  now  being  done  or  is  likely  to 
be  effectively  done  by  other  individuals  or  other 
agencies.  It  should  be  its  aim  to  take  up  the  larger, 
more  difficult  problems;  and  to  take  them  up  so 
far  as  possible  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  co- 
operation and  aid  in  their  solution.'  .  .  .  Among 
the  [educational]  movements  w-hich  the  Founda- 
tion has  assisted  financially  may  be  mentioned 
the  anti-tuberculosis  campaign,  movements  for 
public  recreation,  the  placing  out  and  management 
of  children  in  institutions,  the  medical  inspection  of 
schools,  and  propaganda  in  behalf  of  children's 
school  gardens.  .  .  .  Means  have  been  provided 
whereby  the  schools  of  philanthropy  in  Boston, 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  have  been 
enabled  to  establish  departments  for  the  training 
of  workers  in  social  investigation.  This  assistance 
has  enabled  them  to  offer  two  or  three  years' 
courses  to  students  and  to  give  more  thorough  prep- 
aration for  work  and  investigation.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
Foundation's  lines  of  activity  has  had  to  do  with 
the  practical  problems  of  common  school  adminis- 
tration which  are  related  to  the  progress  of  chil- 
dren throughout  the  common  schools.  .  .  .  This, 
however,  has  not  been  the  sole  or  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  this  particular  Hne  of  work.  The  larger 
object  has  been  the  discovery  of  ways  of  measuring 
educational  progress  and  educational  results.  The 
realization  that  the  great  development  of  modern 
science  is  based  upon  the  perfection  of  exact  meth- 
ods of  observation  and  research  has  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  one*  of  our  great  needs  in  education  at 
the  present  time  is  to  have  means  of  checking  re- 
sults, so  as  to  be  able  to  test  different  methods  as 
accurately  as  it  is  possible  to  test  them  in  the 
field  of  business.  The  Foundation's  workers  feel 
that  we  need  to  be  able  to  measure  the  relation 
between  educational  products  and  educational  proc- 
esses. A  considerable  number  of  studies  have 
been  conducted  in  this  field." — L.  P.  Ayres,  Seven 
great  foundations,  pp.  63-69. — See  also  Gifts  and 
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Name. — The  name  "Russia"  is  derived  from 
Rus  or  Ros,  the  named  used  by  the  Finns  to  reler 
to  the  Swedes,  probably  a  corruption  of  the 
Swedish  rothsmenn,  which  means  "rowers,"  or 
"seafarers."  In  the  ninth  century,  "Rus"  came  to 
be  appHed  to  the  Scandinavian  invaders  of  what  is 
now  Russia,  who  established  themselves  on  the 
Dnieper  and  founded  Kiev;  and  its  use  has  been 
extended  until  it  now  includes  all  the  territory  of 
the  former  Russian  empire  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
"Russia"  is  coirectly  used  when  referring  to  the 
principality  of  Moscow,  to  European  Russia,  to 
European  Russia  without  Finland  and  Poland,  or 
to  the  present  (1923)  Republic  of  Russian  Fed- 
erated Soviets,  whicn  is  still  further  shorn.  The 
article  which  follows  includes  the  history  of 
Kievan  Rus,  the  development  of  the  grand  duchy 
of  Muscovy,  and  the  extension  of  the  Russian 
empire  to  its  greatest  limits.  After  1918  the  arti- 
cle deals  only  with  the  events  in  the  history  of 
Soviet  Russia,  so-called,  and  the  independent  small 
states  formerly  within  the  empire  are  treated  under 
their  own  headings. 

Great,  Little,  White,  and  Black  Russia. 
—"Little  Russia  consists  of  the  governments  of 
Podolia,  Volhynia,  Kief,  Tchernigof,  Poltava, 
and  Kharkof.  ...  To  protect  Poland  from  Tar- 
tar raids,  the  Polish  king  entrusted  to  the  keep- 
ing of  the  Cossacks  the  whole  south-east  frontier 
of  Poland,  the  former  Grand  Duchy  of  Kief,  which 
acquired  the  name  of  Ukraine,  'border  land,'  and 
also  of  Little  Russia,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Moscow  or  Great  Russia.  [See 
Cossacks:  Origin.]  .  .  .  The  provinces  of  Moghilef, 
Minsk,  and  Vitebsk  are  popularly  known  by  the 
name  of  White  Russia.  .  .  .  The  peaceful,  indus- 
trious, good  tempered  White  Russians  are  descend- 
ants of  the  old  Slav  race  of  the  Krevitchi.  .  .  . 
The  name  of  'the  land  of  the  Krevitchi,'  by  which 
White  Russia  was  called  in  the  nth  century,  died 
out  on  the  rise  of  the  PrincipaHties  of  Polotsk,  Mis- 
teslavsk,  and  Minsk,  which  belonged  first  to  Kief, 
next  to  Lithuania,  and  later  still  to  Poland." — H. 
M.  Chester,  Russia,  past  and  present,  pp.  225,  228, 
270-271. — "The  epithet  of  'White,'  applied  also  to 
the  Muscovite  Russians  in  the  sense  of  'free,'  at  the 
time  when  they  were  rescued  from  the  Tatar  yoke, 
has  been  the  special  designation  of  the  Russians  of 
the  Upper  Dnieper  only  since  the  end  of  the  14th 
century.  At  first  applied  by  the  Poles  to  all  the 
Lithuanian  possessions  torn  from  the  Muscovites, 
it  was  afterwards  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense. 
Catherine  II.  gave  the  name  of  White  Russia  to 
the  present  provinces  of  Vitebsk  and  Moghilov,  and 
Nicholas  abolished  the  expression  altogether,  since 
when  it  has  lost  all  its  political  significance,  while 
preserving  its  ethnical  value.  .  .  .  The  term  'White' 
is  generally  supposed  to  refer  to  the  colour  of 
their  dress  in  contradistinction  to  the  'Black  Rus- 
sians,' between  the  Pripet  and  Nicmcn,  who  form 
the  ethnical  transition  from  the  Little  to  the  White 
Russians.  .  .  .  The  terms  Little  Russia  (Malo- 
Russia,  Lesser  Russia),  Ukrania,  Ruthenia,  have 
never  had  any  definite  limits,  constantly  shifting 
with  the  vicissitudes  of  history,  and  even  with  the 
administrative  divisions.  .  .  .  The  name  itself  of 
Little  Russia  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  By- 
zantine chronicles  of  the  13th  century  in  associa- 
tion with  Galicia  and  the  Volhynia,  after  which  it 
was  extended  to  the  Middle  Dnieper,  or  Kiyovia. 


In  the  same  way  Ukrania — that  is  'Frontier' — was 
first  applied  to  Podolia  to  distinguish  it  from 
Galicia,  and  afterwards  to  the  southern  provinces 
of  the  Lithuanian  state,  between  the  Bug  and 
Dnieper." — E.  Reclus,  Earth  and  its  inhabitants: 
Europe,  v.  S,  pp.  282-290.— See  also  Ukraine. 

Geography. — "European  Russia  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  central  European  plain:  an  immense 
mass  of  dry  land  which  stretches  from  the  Baltic 
Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Caspian  Sea.  In  the  west,  there  is  no  sharp 
boundary  dividing  Russia  from  Western  Europe, 
and  in  the  east,  the  Ural  Mountains  form  an 
arbitrary  frontier  line  between  European  and 
Asiatic  Russia ;  the  country  beyond  this  range  is 
still  the  contmuation  of  the  central  European  plain 
and  it  has  the  same  characteristics.  .  .  .  The  two 
cardinal  facts  about  Russia  are  that  it  is  an  im- 
mense country  and  a  continental  country.  .  .  .  Apart 
from  its  size,  and  its  lack  of  an  indented  sea-coast, 
the  chief  physical  characteristic  of  Russia  is  the 
uniformity  of  its  surface ;  and  in  this  respect  also, 
it  offers  a  sharp  contrast  to  western  Europe,  whose 
chief  characteristics  are  its  indented  sea-board  and 
the  variety  of  its  physical  features.  In  Russia  the 
sea-board  is  limited.  The  coast-Hne  is  small  in 
proportion  to  the  area,  the  proportion  being  exactly 
one  mile  of  sea  coast  to  forty-one  square  miles  of 
continent.  As  regards  uniformity,  Russia  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  a  plain,  which  extends  from 
the  mountains  of  Scandinavia  and  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  in  the  west,  to  the  Ural  mountains  in 
the  east,  and  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Black 
Sea,  the  mountains  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  Cauca- 
sus in  the  south.  [See  Caucasus:  Territory.]  The 
surface  of  the  plain  is,  at  rare  intervals,  varied  by 
clefts  and  chasms  in  it,  which  give  the  false  air 
of  the  valley  to  such  parts  of  the  country  where 
they  occur;  while  the  table-lands  and  elevations 
never  rise  to  a  height  exceeding  from  300  to  1,100 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  .  .  .  The  physical  features 
of  Russia  take  the  shape  of  broad  zones,  gradually 
merging  one  into  another.  The  chequered  areas 
of  Western  Europe,  which  are  Hke  mosaic,  are 
unknown  in  Russia.  ...  In  Russia  the  absence  of 
this  mosaic  quality,  and  of  those  obstacles  which 
are  factors  in  the  economic  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  a  country,  was  favourable,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  the  expansion,  the  emigration,  and  the 
spread  of  the  population.  .  .  .  This  is  the  cardinal 
fact  of  Russian  history." — M.  Baring,  Russian  peo- 
ple, pp.  1-4. 

Zones  of  soiL — "Roughly  speaking,  Russia  can 
be  divided  into  two  large  regions:  the  region  of 
the  woods,  and  the  region  of  the  plains;  the  woods 
extend  from  the  north  to  the  centre  of  Russia,  and 
the  plains  from  the  centre  to  the  south.  Such  a 
division  would  have  been  quite  accurate  in  ancient 
times,  before  the  forests  of  Russia  yielded  to  the 
inroads  of  civilization  and  of  progress;  but  now 
it  is  only  roughly  approximate.  Corresponding 
but  not  coinciding  with  these  two  botanical  re- 
gions, there  are  two  regions  of  soil.  In  the  north, 
there  is  a  zone  of  clayey  and  s;indy  soil,  and  in  the 
centre  and  south,  a  zone  of  black  earth  which 
gradually  grows  thinner  until  it  ends  in  arid  steppes 
of  unmitigated  .s;ind.  .  .  .  Roughly  speaking,  then, 
there  is  in  the  north  a  zone  of  clayey  and  of  sandy 
soil  which  is  densely  wooded,  and  in  which  there 
are  lakes,  marshes,  and  some  fields,  but  few  human 
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settlements.  This  /one,  as  it  descends  towards  t he- 
centre,  becomes  less  and  less  densely  wooded,  and 
contains  an  increasing  number  oi  clearings  made 
by  the  hand  ot  man,  and  becomes  more  and  more 
plentiful  in  human  settlements.  In  the  centre, 
there,  there  is  a  zone  of  black  soil  which  is  en- 
tirely cultivated.  The  wooded  region  merges  into 
the  northern  part  of  it,  and  overlaps  it;  and  in 
addition  to  the  fringes  of  the  wooded  zones,  which 
descend  into  it,  there  are  islands  of  woods  through- 
out the  zone;  so  that  about  one-quarter  of  its 
surface  is  wooded.  Beneath  this  zone  of  black 
earth,  stretching  southwards,  begin  the  Steppes, 
which  reach  from  the  zone  of  black  earth  to  the 
Black  Sea.  The  soil  of  the  Steppes  consists  also  of 
black  earth,  which  grows  thinner  as  the  Steppes 
extend  southwards.  The  Steppes  are  not  entirely 
devoid  of  woods,  but  the  woods  which  form  dense 
islands  in  the  central  zone,  become  in  the  Steppes, 
small  and  isolated  groups,  growing  beside  rivers  or 
in  such  places  as  are  likely  to  foster  the  growth  of 
trees.  Three-quarters  of  the  northern  area  of  the 
Steppes  are  cultivated,  but  as  they  extend  south- 
ward, the  black  earth  becomes  thinner  and  thinner, 
until  it  ends  by  being  too  thin  for  cultivation.  .  .  . 
The  zone  of  black  earth  which  I  have  mentioned, 
is  an  extremely  important  factor  in  the  part  Rus- 
sia plays  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  It  de- 
rives the  name  cliernoziom,  or  black  earth,  from  a 
layer  of  black  humus,  or  leaf-mould,  of  a  thick- 
ness ranging  from  about  eighteen  inches  to  four 
and  a  half  feet ;  it  consists  chiefly  of  marl  and  a 
lesser  proportion  of  clay  mixed  with  organic  mat- 
ter. It  dries  rapidly,  and  becomes,  when  it  is  dry, 
a  fine  dust;  it  absorbs  moisture  with  equal  rapidity. 
In  rainy  weather  it  changes  into  a  thick  black 
paste.  It  is  said  to  be  the  result  geologically  of 
the  slow  decomposition  of  the  grasses  of  the  Steppe. 
The  chernoziom,  or  black  earth,  is  extraordinarily 
rich,  and  the  region  where  it  is  cultivated  is  one 
of  the  great  corn  supplies  of  the  world.  .  .  .  The 
black  earth  district  is  not  a  zone  formed  by  two 
regular  parallel  lines;  but  it  includes  the  whole 
of  the  cultivated  plains  of  the  south,  and  it 
stretches  from  the  governments  of  Orel,  Kharkov, 
and  Kursk,  in  a  north-easterly  direction  towards 
the  Volga.  In  the  western  part  of  it  the  climate  is 
milder,  and  agriculture  is  more  advanced;  a  great 
deal  of  wheat  is  grown,  and  beetroot.  West  of  the 
Dnieper  there  are  fruit  trees  and  vines.  .  .  .  The 
whole  of  the  black-soil  belt  produces  a  very  large 
quantity  of  corn  for  export." — M.  Baring,  Russian 
people,  pp.  S-8. 

Rivers. — "Another  important  factor  in  the 
physical  surface  of  Russia,  which  is  likewise  a 
result  of  its  immensity,  is  the  peculiar  nature  of 
its  river  system.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the 
presence  of  slight  elevations  and  clefts  which  vary 
the  rolling  surface  of  the  plain  of  Russia.  .  .  .  Such 
elevations  in  the  surface  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  depressions,  and  they  form,  with  their 
spurs  and  offshoots,  the  watersheds  of  the  most 
important  river  basins  of  central  and  southern 
Russia.  The  rivers  are  fed  by  a  multitude  of  lakes 
and  marshes,  which,  although  they  are  gradually 
being  drained,  are  still  extremely  numerous.  .  .  . 
The  river  system  of  Russia  is  consequently  the  most 
complicated  in  Europe;  the  rivers  and  their  numer- 
ous tributaries  form  a  closely  woven  network 
which  covers  the  whole  country.  .  .  .  The  great 
rivers  of  European  Russia,  the  Volga,  the  Dnieper, 
and  the  western  Dwina,  have  their  sources  at  the 
foot  of  the  Valdai  Hills  and  in  the  lakes  which 
lie  between  them.    The  Volga  is  the  greatest  river 


in  Europe,  and  the  other  Russian  rivers  exceed  both 
in  their  length,  and  m  their  river  basins,  all  the 
rivers  of  western  Europe,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Danube.  Besides  their  length,  the  rivers  are 
remarkable  for  the  great  number  of  their  tributaries, 
the  tortuous  and  serpentine  nature  of  their  course, 
and  the  sluggishness  of  their  streams.  .  .  .  The 
drawback  of  the  rivers  is  that  they  none  of  them 
flow  into  an  important  sea.  .  .  .  Another  peculiarity 
of  the  Russian  rivers,  which  has  no  parallel  in 
western  Europe,  is  the  annual  Hoods.  .  .  .  The 
spring  Hoods  of  Russia  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  unexpected  and  destructive  floods  of  the 
more  rapid  rivers  of  western  Europe.  They  occur 
as  regularly  as  clockwork.  They  stimulate  naviga- 
tion and  trade,  and  they  are  beneficial  to  the  mead- 
ows and  pastures  and  to  the  cultivation  of  vegeta- 
bles."— Ibid.,  pp.  Q-io. 

Climate. — "The  chief  determining  factor  of  the 
Russian  climate  is  that  it  belongs  to  the  temperate 
zone,  and  chiefly  to  its  northern,  subarctic  section. 
The  extreme  north  of  Russia  is  in  the  Arctic  zone. 
.  .  .  The  s*'Cond  factor  is  its  distance  from  the 
ocean.  Russia  is  a  continental  country — and  the 
chmate  is  continental.  ...  In  the  main,  the  climate 
is  uniform  as  well  as  continental.  Owing  to  the 
flatness  and  sameness  of  the  surface  of  the  land, 
the  variations  in  the  climate  from  north  to  south, 
and  from  east  to  west,  are  slight.  .  .  .  The  winds 
encounter  no  obstacle;  and  owing  to  their  un- 
checked sweep  and  free  play,  places  which  are 
widely  distant  one  from  another  have,  geographi- 
cally, the  same  kind  of  climate.  Consequently  the 
height  of  the  land  above  the  sea-level  plays  no  part 
in  the  nature  of  the  climate,  nor  does  the  seaboard, 
since  it  is  practically  non-existant.  The  chief  con- 
trast between  the  climate  of  Russia  and  that  of 
western  Europe  is  found  in  the  mean  annual  differ- 
ence of  temperature  between  winter  and  summer. 
It  is  never  less  than  23,  and  sometimes  it  reaches 
35  whereas  in  Ireland,  the  annual  variation  of 
temperature  is  not  more  than  10,  and  in  Germany 
20.  .  .  .  The  summer,  with  the  exception  of  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic  and  the  White  Sea,  is  ex- 
tremely hot,  hotter  than  it  is  in  corresponding  lati- 
tudes in  Western  Europe,  and  the  winter  is  much 
severer  and  more  prolonged.  The  country  is  cov- 
ered with  snow  for  months.  ...  In  a  word,  the 
physical  surface  of  Russia  is  a  uniform  and  mon- 
otonous plain,  divided  into  slowly  varying  belts 
of  vegetation  and  consisting  of  a  gradually  varying 
soil.  It  is  a  continental  country,  divorced  from 
the  sea,  and  possessing  a  climate  of  fierce  extremes: 
a  hot,  dry  summer,  and  a  severe,  prolonged  win- 
ter, a  brief  and  tumultuous  autumn  and  a  still 
briefer  spring.  The  uniformity  of  the  surface  and 
the  intensity  of  the  climate  are  both  of  them  fea- 
tures of  great  importance  in  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants  and  the  history  of  the  nation." — Ibid., 
pp.  11-12. 

Also  in:  C.  Sarolea,  Great  Russia,  pp.  14-36. — 
H.  H.  Powers,  Things  men  fight  for. — N.  O.  Win- 
ter, Russian  empire,  pp.  1-15. — G.  Alexinsky,  Mod- 
ern Russia,  pp.  13-17. — E.  K.  Reynolds,  Economic 
resources  of  the  Russian  empire  {Geographical  Re- 
view, Ap^r.,  IQ16). — A.  J.  Sack,  Russia's  undevel- 
oped riches  (World's  Work,  June,  IQ17). 

Area  and  population. — The  area  of  the  old  em- 
pire of  Russia,  excluding  internal  waters,  com- 
prised 8,417,118  square  miles.  The  extent  of  ter- 
ritory was  altered  after  the  revolutions  of  1017. 
.\ccording  to  the  census  of  August  20,  1Q20,  the 
total  area  of  the  soviet  republic  and  the  Far  East- 
ern republic   is  8,166,130  square  miles.    The  final 
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census  of  1920,  which  is  not  quite  precise,  being 
based  in  some  cases  on  estimated  figures,  gives  the 
area  as  7,438,420  square  miles.  The  population  in 
1897  approximated  129,209,297;  in  1914,  178,378,- 
800;  and  in  1915,  182,182,600,  of  whom  131,796,- 
800  were  in  European  Russia;  13,229,100  in  the 
Caucasus;  11,254,100  in  the  central  Asiatic  prov- 
inces; and  10,377,900  in  Siberia.  According  to  the 
census  of  August  20,  1920,  the  population  num- 
bered 131,546,045.  The  estimate  of  the  final  census 
of   1920  is   124,050,553. 

Earliest  history  of  Slav  tribes. — "It  is  impos- 
sible to  trace  the  early  history  of  the  Slavs;  and 
their  transmigration  from  Asia  to  Europe  is  as 
old  as  that  of  the  other  branches  of  the  Indo- 
Aryan  race.  But  it  is  on  record  that  Slav  tribes 
occupied  the  Danube,  and  were  driven  thence  to 
the  north-east,  to  the  Vistula  and  to  the  Dnieper, 
by  the  'Volki,'  probably  the  Romans,  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Trajan.  [See  Europe: 
Introduction  to  historic  period:  Migrations.]  The 
Slavs  on  the  south-eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic 
were  known  to  Tacitus,  who  classes  them  among 
Europeans,  because  they  build  houses,  wear  shields, 
and  fight  on  foot;  the  opposite  of  the  Sarmatians, 
who  live  in  chariots  and  fight  on  horseback.  A 
Latin  historian  of  the  sixth  century,  Jornandes 
(De  getarum  origine) ,  describing  Scythia,  tells  us 
that  among  the  tribes  occupying  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  mountains  as  far  as  the  Vistula  and 
the  Dniester,  the  most  important  was  that  of  the 
Slavs.  In  the  sixth  century,  before  the  Slavs 
reached  the  Dnieper,  they  occupied  the  Carpathian 
mountains.  During  the  whole  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury they  made  raids  on  the  Empire  of  the  East, 
and  they  combined  for  common  warfare.  Hence 
the  combination  for  purposes  of  war,  of  the  Scyth- 
ian tribes  in  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  in 
the  south-west  of  the  Russian  plain,  is  the  first 
definite  known  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Russian 
people.  Henceforward,  during  the  seventh  cen- 
tury the  eastern  Slavs  gradually  spread  into  the 
plain;  and  this  movement  constitutes  the  second 
definitely  known  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Russian 
people.  During  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries 
the  Slavs  gradually  spread  towards  the  east  and 
the  north-east.  The  Slavs  carried  on  trade  with 
the  east,  and  the  success  of  their  commercial  deal- 
ings resulted  in  the  foundation  of  the  oldest  towns 
and  tuade  centres  of  Russia.  The  earliest  Russian 
writers  do  not  tell  us  when  these  towns  were 
founded.  At  the  time  when  the  earliest  records  were 
written,  towns  such  as  Kiev,  Smolensk,  Novgorod, 
and  Rostov  seem  to  have  been  considerable  settle- 
ments. But  the  extension  of  the  trade  of  the  Slavs 
towards  the  south  and  the  east,  the  Black  sea  and 
the  Carpathian  sea,  probably  took  place  in  the 
eighth  century.  These  towns,  in  order  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  inroads  of  the  Pechenegi,  a 
tribe  who  came  from  the  east,  fortified  themselves. 
The  first  trace  of  local  political  organization  in 
Russia  dates  from  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century.  It  consists  of  the  Gorodskaia  oblast,  or 
the  city  district;  that  is  to  say,  a  commercial  dis- 
trict, governed  by  a  fortified  town  which  served  as 
the  commercial  centre  of  the  district.  They  were 
called  after  the  names  of  the  towns.  The  forma- 
tion of  these  districts  was  accompanied  by  a  second 
local  form  of  political  organization— the  Principal- 
ity of  the  Variags,  or  Varangers." — M.  Baring, 
Russian  people,  pp.  74-75.— In  spite  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  Slavic  towns  of  this  i)eriod, 
there  was  no  real  unity  among  the  people.  Their 
organization    was    tribal    and    their    history    was 


largely    that    of    tribal    conflicts. — See    also    Slavs. 

Also  in:  J.  F.  Eraser,  Russia  of  today. — J.  K. 
Goodrich,  Russia  in  Europe  and  Asia. — R.  Wright, 
Russians. — D.  M.  Wallace,  Russia. — T.  G.  Masaryk, 
Spirit   of  Russia. 

Periods  of  Russian  history. — "The  fundamental 
fact  of  Russian  history  is  the  colonisation  of  the 
Great  Russian  plain  by  people  who  are  not  known 
to  have  been  indigenous  in  any  part  of  the  region. 
The  eastern  Slavs,  who  formed  the  nuclear  group 
of  these  people,  had  an  origin  which  is  now  ob- 
scure; but  they  appear  to  have  entered  upon  the 
Russian  plain  from  'one  of  its  corners,'  from  the 
Carpathian  mountains  on  the  south-west.  In  his 
brilliant  account  of  the  course  of  Russian  history 
Professor  Kluchevsky  divides  this  history  into  four 
periods.  First,  from  the  eighth  till  the  thirteenth 
century;  Second,  from  the  thirteenth  till  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century ;  Third,  from  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  till  the  second  decade  of  the  seven- 
teenth century;  and  Fourth,  from  the  latter  date 
until,  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  To 
these  four  periods  we  may  add  a  Fifth,  from  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  up  till  the  out- 
break of  the  World  War  in  1914.  The  First  pe- 
riod was  characterized  by  the  political  division  of 
the  land  under  the  leadership  of  the  trading  towns. 
The  Second  period  was  characterized  by  the  agri- 
cultural exploitation  of  the  heavy  clay  soil  of  the 
Moscow  region,  by  means  of  free  peasant  labour 
under  the  princes  of  the  Udeli  of  the  Upper  Volga. 
The  Third  period  was  characterized  by  the  politi- 
cal union  of  the  principalities  into  the  Russian 
State,  the  chief  economic  fact  being  the  working 
of  the  heavy  soils  of  the  Upper  Volga  and  the 
Don  Black  Soil  region,  still  by  free  peasant  labour. 
But  the  freedom  of  the  peasant  was  beginning  to 
be  encroached  upon  by  the  consolidation  of  large 
estates  in  the  hands  of  the  military  class  surround- 
ing the  princes.  This  was  the  period  of  Tsar- 
boyar-military  tenure.  The  Fourth  period  wit- 
nessed the  formation  of  a  military  class,  formed 
out  of,  but  distinct  from  the  nobility,  and  wit- 
nessed also  the  poHtical  unification  by  the  aid 
of  this  class  of  the  now  widely  scattered  elements 
of  Russian  nationality;  and  in  the  economic,  the 
firm  binding  to  the  soil  of  the  peasant  cultivator, 
with  the  growth  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  of  the  great  industries.  The  Fifth  period 
witnessed  the  still  greater  expansion  of  the  imperial 
domains,  an  expansion  which  outran  the  means 
of  military  defence,  with  resulting  diminution  of 
imperial  prestige;  and  in  the  economical  field  the 
exploitation  of  the  mining,  forest,  and  agricultural 
resources  of  Siberia,  together  with  an  intensified 
protective  policy  with  governmental  encourage- 
ment of  industry  and  the  formal  emancipation 
of  the  bondaged  peasants  into  debt  dependence 
upon  their  former  owners  and  others.  This  period 
has  also  witnessed  an  immense  expansion  of  the 
agricultural  productive  powers,  and  of  the  exporta- 
tion of  cereals.  Geographically,  the  first  four  pe- 
riods may  be  indicated  by  the  region  of  the  Rus- 
sian plain,  and  the  fifth  by  the  still  greater  area 
upon  which,  during  each  period,  the  m:iss  of  the 
population  has  been  extended:  ist,  The  valley  and 
plain  of  the  Dnieper;  2nd,  Tho.se  of  the  Upiier 
Volga;  3rd,  The  great  Ru.ssian  plain  as  a  whole; 
4th,  Russia  as  a  whole;  and  5th,  The  modern  em- 
pire of  Russia,  including  a  large  part  of  Cenlral 
Asia  and  parts  of  Manchuria  and  Mongolia." — 
J.  Mavor,  Economic  history  of  Russia,  v.  i, 
PP-  3-4- 

9th  century. — Origin  of  Russian  alphabet.    See 
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Slavs:    gth-ioth    centuries;    Russian    uteratuke: 
Qth-i4lh  centuries. 

9th-12th  centuries. — Origins  of  the  people  and 
development    of    the   first    Russian    state.   -"The 
origins  ol   the  Russian  people,  as  a  people,  and  of 
the   old   Russian   federation   of   states,   reach   back 
to  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  to   the  early 
days  of  King  Alfred.     For  these  first  four  centuries 
the  Russian  land  was  certainly  not  ruled  by  des- 
potic   monarchs.     And    to    an    astonishing    degree, 
democratic  ideas,  free  life,  even  republican  organi- 
zation, prevailed  in  this  oldest  Russia.   The  forma- 
tion of  the  Russian  nation  begins  with  the  settle- 
ment   of    a   body    of    Scandinavians    (traditionally 
under  the  leadership  of  one  Rurik),  in  east  Baltic 
regions,    from    Old    Novgorod,    about    a    hundred 
miles    south    of    modern    Petrograd.    .    .    .    These 
Scandinavians  in  the  tradition,  mostly  come  from 
the  region  of  Upsala  in  Sweden."— C.  R.  Beazley, 
N.  Forbes  and  G.  A.  Birkett,  Russia  from  the  Var- 
angians  to   the  Bolsheviks,  p.   37-—"  'In   the   year 
859,'  says  Nestor  [the  oldest  Russian  chronicler,  a 
monk  of  Kiev,  who  wrote  early  in  the   12th  cen- 
tury]  'came  the  Varangians  from  beyond  the  sea 
and  demanded  tribute  from  the  Chud  and  from  the 
Slavonians,  the  Meria,  the  Ves,  and  the  Krivichi; 
but  the  Khazars  took  tribute   of  the  Pohans,  the 
Severians  and  of  the  Viatichi.'     Then  he  continues: 
'In  the  year  862   they  drove   the  Varangians  over 
the  sea,  and  paid  them  no  tribute,  and  they  began 
to   govern    themselves,   and    there    was    no   justice 
among  them,  and  clan  rose  against  clan,  and  there 
was  internal  strife  between  them,  and  they  began 
to    make   war   upon    each    other.     And    they   said 
to  each  other:    Let  us  seek  for  a  prince  who  can 
reign  over  us  and  judge  what  is  right.     And  they 
went  over  the  sea  to  the  Varangians,  to  Rus,  for 
so  were  these  Varangians  called:   they  were  called 
Rus   as    others    are    called    Svie    (Swedes),    others 
Nurmane    (Northmen,   Norwegians),  others  AngH- 
ane  (English,  or  Angles  of  Sleswick?),  others  Gote 
(probably   the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of   Goth- 
land).   The  Chud,  the  Slavonians,  the  Krivichi,  and 
the  Ves  said  to  Rus:    Our  land  is  large  and  rich, 
but  there  is  no  order  in  it;  come  ye  and  rule  and 
reign    over    us.     And   three   brothers    were    chosen 
with   their   whole  clan,  and  they  took  with   them 
all  the  Rus,  and  they  came.     And  the  eldest,  Rurik, 
settled  in  Novgorod,  and  the  second,  Sineus,  near 
Bielo-ozero,  and  the  third,  Truvor,  in  Izborsk.  And 
the  Russian  land,  Novgorod,  was  called  after  these 
Varangians;  they  are  the  Novgorodians  of  Varan- 
gian descent ;  previously  the  Novgorodians  were  Sla- 
vonians.    But  after  the  lapse  of  two  years  Sineus 
and   his  brother  Truvor  died  and  Rurik  assumed 
the  government  and  divided  the  towns  among  his 
men,  to   one  Polotsk,   to   another   Rostov,   to   an- 
other Bielo-ozero.'     Such  is  Nestor's  naive  descrip- 
tion of  the  foundation  of  the  Russian  state.     If  it 
be  read  without  prejudice  or  sophistical  comment, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  word  Varangians  is 
used  here  as  a  common  term  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Scandinavia,  and  that  Rus  was  meant  to  be  the 
name  of  a  particular  Scandinavian  tribe;  this  tribe, 
headed  by  Rurik  and  his  brothers,  is  said  to  have 
crossed  the  sea  and  founded  a  state  whose  capital, 
for  a  time,  was  Novgorod,  and  this  state  was  the 
nucleus  of  the  present  Russian  empire.     Next,  Nes- 
tor tells  us  that  in  the  same  year  two  of  Rurik's 
men,  'who  were  not  of  his  family,'  Askold  and  Dir, 
separated  themselves  from  him  with  the  intention 
to   go    to    Constantinople.     They    went    down    the 
Dnieper;  but  when  they  arrived  at  Kiev,  the  capi- 
tal of   the  Polians,  who   at  that   time  were  tribu- 


tary to  the  Khazars,  they  preferred  to  stay  there, 
and  founded  in  the  town  an  independent  princi- 
pality. Twenty  years  after,  in  882,  this  principality 
was  incorporated  by  Rurik's  successor,  Oleg,  regent 
for  Igor,  son  of  Rurik  I879-912];  by  a  stratagem 
he  made  himself  master  of  the  town  and  killed 
Askold  and  Dir,  and  from  this  time  Kiev,  'the 
mother  of  all  Russian  towns,'  as  it  was  called,  re- 
mained the  capital  of  the  Russian  state  and  the 
centre  of  the  Russian  name.  .  .  .  From  the  time 
historical  critics  first  became  acquainted  with  Nes- 
tor's account,  that  is  to  say  about  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  until  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago  [written  in  1877 J,  scarcely  any  one  ven- 
tured to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  statement. 
Plenty  of  evidence  was  even  gradually  produced 
from  other  sources  to  corroborate  in  the  most 
striking  manner  the  tradition  of  the  Russian  chron- 
icles."— V.  Thomsen,  Relations  between  ancient 
Russia  and  Scandinavia,  lecture  i. 

865-941. — Early  relations  with  Byzantine  em- 
pire.— "In    86s,    over   a    thousand   years   ago,  .  .  . 
[Varangian]   princes  are  settling  themselves  in  the 
north-west,   and    crushing    rebeUion    in   Novgorod, 
.  .  .  [Viking]  free-lances  make  their  first  attack — 
the  earliest  Russian  raid — upon  Constantinople,  by 
the  sea.     [See  Constantinople:    865.]    .  .  .  Four 
times    in   the    tenth    century    (904-7,   935-41,    944, 
971)   did  the  Russians  from  their  Kiev  centre  and 
under  their  Kiev,  princes,  return  to  the  attack  on 
New    Rome — before    the    Russian    people    at    last 
realized  the  prophetic  description  of  Photius,  and 
'acknowledged   Christ  for  their  God,   the  mission- 
aries   of   the   Church    for   their    teachers,   and   the 
Romans  for  their   friends  and  brethren.'  " — C.   R. 
Beazley,  N.  Forbes  and  G.  A.  Birkett,  Russia  from 
the  Varangians  to  the  Bolsheviks,  pp.  6,  8. — "The 
first   Russian   naval   expedition   against    Constanti- 
nople in   865  would  probably  have  been   followed 
by    a   series    of    plundering   excursions,    like    those 
carried    on    by    the   Danes   and    Normans    on    the 
coasts  of  England  and  France,  had  not  the  Turkish 
tribe  called  the  Patzinaks  rendered  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  lower  course  of  the  Dnieper,  and  be- 
come instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  emperors  to 
arrest   the   activity   of   the   bold   Varangians.     The 
northern  rulers  of  Kief  were  the  same  rude  war- 
riors  that   infested   England   and   France,  but   the 
Russian  people  was  then  in  a  more  advanced  state 
of   society    than    the    mass   of    the    population    in 
Britain   and   Gaul.    The   majority   of   the   Russians 
were  freemen;   the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain    and   Gaul   were   serfs.     The   commerce   of 
the  Russians  was  already  so  extensive  as  to  influ- 
ence   the    conduct    of    their    government,    and    to 
modify    the    military    ardour    of    their    Varangian 
masters.  .  .  .  After  the  defeat  in  865,  the  Russians 
induced  their  rulers  to  send  envoys  to  Constanti- 
nople to  renew  commercial  intercourse,  and  invite 
Christian   missionaries  to   visit  their  country;   and 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  people  embraced 
Christianity,    though    the    Christian    religion    con- 
tinued   long    after    better    known    to    the    Russian 
merchants  than   to   the   Varangian   warriors.     The 
commercial  relations  of  the  Russians  with  Cherson 
and  Constantinople  were  now  carried  on  directly, 
and  numbers  of  Russian  traders  took  up  their  resi- 
dence in  these  cities.     The  first  commercial  treaty 
between   the   Russians  of  Kief  and   the   Byzantine 
empire  was  concluded  in  the  reign  of  Basil   [867- 
886].     The  intercourse  increased  from  that  time." — 
G.  Finlay,  History  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  from 
yi6  to  1057,  bk.  2,  ch.  2,  sect.  1. — "Kiev  stood  to 
Russia  in  the  position  of  the  chief  advanced  base 
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either  for  aggression  or  for  defence,  and  of  the 
chief  market  for  the  east  Slav  trade  of  this  early 
time.  ...  As  soon  as  an  armed  power  appeared  in 
Kiev,  able  to  do  something  effective  for  defence  of 
the  country  and  support  of  its  expansion,  there  was 
a  widespread  submission  to  it  on  the  part  of  tribes, 
groups,  and  settlements,  hitherto  disunited  and 
hostile,  but  having  the  inward  bonds  of  common 
race,  tradition,  manners,  morals,  religion  and  inter- 
est. ...  As  the  Kiev  suzerains  extend  their  dom- 
inions, piece  by  piece,  they  establish  in  the  con- 
quered or  federated  territories  a  system  of  tribute 
and  taxation  which  was  one  of  the  chief  objects 
of  their  administration.  .  .  .  Like  the  early  English 
king,  the  Grand  Princes  of  Rus  made  periodic  tours 
of  their  dominions  and  dependencies,  to  be  fed  and 
entertained  throughout  the  winter,  and  to  fix  and 
collect  their  dues  and  taxes,  tribute  and  tolls.  .  .  . 
When  the  Prince  returned  to  Kiev  with  the  spring, 
all  had  been  made  ready  for  the  summer  trade. 
Trees  had  been  felled ;  boats  had  been  built.  When 
June  came,  a  great  flotilla  of  small  craft  floated, 
sailed  or  rowed  down  the  Dnieper,  entered  the 
Black  Sea,  and  so  reached  the  Byzantine  ports. 
By  the  Sea  of  Azov,  the  Don,  and  the  Volga,  the 
Russian  traders  could  also  reach  the  markets  of 
Eastern  Islam.  The  chief  actors  in  this  curious 
commercial  movement  were  the  Prince  of  Kiev 
and  his  retinue;  the  latter  formed  the  Prince's 
chief  instrument  of  rule,  and  was  also  the  principal 
commercial  class — thus  playing  a  leading  part  both 
in  the  politics  and  in  the  trade  of  Old  Rus.  With 
the  official  convoys,  however,  went  the  boats  of 
private  merchants,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Prince's  fighting  men.  As  an  early  treaty  with 
the  Eastern  Empire  claims,  in  941 :  'Every  year  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  he  the  Grand  Prince  of  Rus  and 
his  nobles  to  send  to  the  Greek  Tsar  as  many  ships 
as  the  Prince  may  desire,  together  with  his  com- 
missioners and  his  guests.'  [The  grand  prince  of 
Rus  in  941  was  Igor  (912-945),  who  was  succeeded 
by  his  widow  Olga  (945-957).]" — C.  R.  Beazley, 
N.  Forbes  and  G.  A.  Birkett,  Rtissia  from  the 
Varangians  ta  the  Bolsheviks,  pp.  8-10. — See  also 
Constantinople:  907-1043. 

lOth-llth  centuries. — Conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity.— "The  Russian  intercourse  with  the  [By- 
zantine] Empire  was  especially  important  as  the 
basis  of  the  conversion  of  Rus  to  Eastern  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  origin  of  the  working  of  Roman 
legal  conception  in  Russia.  Among  these  concep- 
tions that  of  the  absolute  power  of  the  head  of 
the  State  was  the  most  fruitful  for  good  and  ill; 
reinforced  by  the  results  of  the  Tartar  conquest, 
its  effect  was  at  last  quite  revolutionary.  .  .  .  The 
conversion  of  the  Russian  people,  which  Photius 
hailed  as  an  accomplished  fact  in  the  days  of  our 
king  Alfred,  was  only  seriously  begun  in  the  time 
of  Edgar,  a  century  later,  Only  at  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century  did  the  Prince  of  Kiev,  his  court, 
retinue,  and  council,  receive  baptism.  They  re- 
ceived it  from  the  Eastern  Church  and  Empire, 
from  Constantinople;  they  rejected  the  claims  of 
Rome,  as  they  rejected  the  claims  of  Islam  and 
of  Judaism ;  by  this  they  cut  themselves  off  from 
the  chief  civilization  of  the  Western,  and  even  the 
the  Christian,  world — in  particular  they  severed 
themselves  from  their  brother-Slavs  of  the  Polish 
stock,  and  with  momentous  consequences.  Russia 
was  the  chief  convert  of  Greek  Christianity;  the 
Russian  Emperor  was  long  the  supreme  earthly 
protector  and  champion  of  the  Eastern  Church ; 
and  the  Church  of  Russia  has  shown  itself  in  his- 
tory not  only  the  largest  in  extent,  but  certainly 


the  freest,  most  courageous,  patriotic,  spiritual,  and 
active  in  all  branches  of  the  Orthodox  communion. 
The  influence  of  his  own  type  of  religion  upon  the 
Russian  people  has  been  almost  incalculable  in  the 
past." — C.  R.  Beazley,  N.  Forbes  and  G.  A.  Birkett, 
Russia  from  the  Varangians  to  the  Bolslieviks,  pp. 
II,  18-19. — Olga,  who  acted  as  regent  for  her 
son,  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  convert 
him,  and  thus  secure  Russia  for  the  Greek  Church. 
Finally,  after  being  baptized  by  the  pope,  she  abdi- 
cated in  favor  of  her  war-like  son,  Sviatoslav  (957- 
972),  who  was  later  murdered.  Union  with  the 
church  was  realized  in  the  reign  of  Vladimir,  the 
Great  (980-1015),  youngest  son  of  Sviatoslav,  who 
was  victorious  in  the  quarrels  that  ensued  among 
his  brothers  after  their  father's  death.  St.  Vladi- 
mir, the  "Clovis  of  Russia,"  a  heathen  at  heart 
and  a  great  soldier,  examined  the  various  religious 
possibilities  open  to  his  people,  and  chose  above 
all  others  the  Christianity  of  the  orthodox  church 
as  most  beautiful  and  most  suitable.  After  his  own 
conversion  and  marriage  to  the  sister  of  the  em- 
peror, the  whole  country,  at  his  threatening  com- 
mand, became  baptized. — See  also  Christianity: 
9th-ioth  centuries;  ioth-i8th  centuries;  also  Map. 
988. — Acquisition  of  Cherson.  See  Cherson: 
988. 

1016-1054. — Apogee  of  early  Russian  federa- 
tion.— "Under  St.  Vladimir,  Russia's  Constantine, 
the  Isapostolos,  early  Russia  attained  its  highest 
power,  greatest  extension,  least  defective  organiza- 
tion— though  always  stopping  far  short  of  a  thor- 
oughly unified  State.  But,  as  in  the  early  Frankish 
kingdom,  the  death  of  the  supreme  chief  is  marked 
by  the  partition  of  his  dominion  among  his  sons. 
The  sovereignty  is  put  into  commission.  Under 
Yaroslav  the  Law-Giver,  the  ablest  of  Vladimir's 
children  (1016-54),  the  Russian  federation  again 
assumes,  for  a  time,  something  of  the  appearance 
of  a  great  political  entity  under  a  single  govern- 
ment, that  of  the  Grand  Princedom  of  Kiev.  Most 
of  the  Red  Russia,  of  Galicia  was  again  recovered 
from  Poland.  Russian  colonization  was  extended 
in  the  east  Baltic  coast  regions  and  among  the 
Finns  of  the  north.  Yurev  and  Yaroslavl  are  set- 
tlements of  this  time  and  of  this  Prince.  A  fresh 
disastrous  war  with  the  Eastern  empire  over  trad- 
ing privileges  made  an  unhappy  but  momentary 
breach  in  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  'Greek'  * 
teacher  and  Russian  proselyte.  But  the  age  of 
Yaroslav,  on  the  whole,  was  marked  by  the  deep- 
ening and  strengthening  of  all  the  ties,  religious, 
commercial,  and  cultural,  which  bound  Rus  to 
Constantinople.  The  Pechenegs  of  the  steppes  were 
decisively  repulsed,  and  with  the  aid  of  other 
Turkish  hordes  pressing  towards  the  West,  their 
power  was  broken,  only  to  be  replaced  by  a  fresh 
danger  in  the  same  region.  The  Nomade  Kumans 
are  the  curse  of  Kiev  in  the  late  eleventh  century 
and  in  the  twelfth,  just  as  the  Pechenegs  had  been 
in  the  tenth  and  throughout  the  life  of  Vladimir. 
And  from  the.se  same  steppes,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, came  the  final  overmastering  blow — the  in- 
vasion of  the  Tartars,  who  beat  down  Kuman  and 
Russian  alike." — C.  R.  Beazley,  N.  Forbes  and  G.  A 
Birkett,  Russia  from  the  Varangians  to  the  Bolshe- 
viks, pp.  24-25. — One  of  the  great  achievements  ^ 
attributed  to  the  reign  of  Yaroslav  was  the  Rus- 
skaia  Pravda,  the  oldest  legal  code  of  Russia.  "Two 
views  obtain  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Russkaia 
Pravda.  Some  observers  sec  in  the  Code,  not  an 
official  document  come  straight  from  the  hand  of 
the  legislator,  but  a  private  summary  of  jurispru- 
dence compiled  by  some  old-time  Russian  lawyer 
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or   lawyers   for  his   or    their   own   particular    use. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  believe  it  to  be,  not  only 
an    official    document,    but    the   actual   text    ol    its 
original  author — though  corrupted  in  places  through 
that  repeated  process  ol"  copying  which   (as  in  the 
case  of   the  Ancient  Chronicle)    has  given  rise   to 
different  versions  of  the  same  work.     In  the  older 
of  these  versions  we  see,  from  a  heading  prefixed 
to   the   lirst  article   that   the   Code  purports  to   be 
the   'judgment'   or   'ordinance'   of    Yarosiav,   while 
in  more  than  one  subsequent  article  we  come  across 
a  statement  that  Yarosiav  'did  thus  judge'  or  'did 
thus    ordain.'     The    first    conclusion    which    might 
be  drawn  from  this  is  that   the  Russkaia   Pravda 
represents   a   code   compiled  solely   and   personally 
by  Yarosiav  for  the  guidance  of  his  tribunals,  more 
especially  since  certain  of  our  other  ancient  annals 
append    to    his   name    the    title    of   'Pravosud,'    or 
'the   Judge,'   and   state   that   he   was   a   framer   of 
laws.     Yet,   if   we   look   more   closely    into   it,   we 
shall   see  that   it   contains  evidence   altogether   re- 
butting this  conclusion,  as  follows:     I.  In  the  Code 
we    come    across    ordinances    made    by    Yaroslav's 
successors,    i.  e.,    by    his    sons    and    his    grandson 
Monomakh,  to  the  latter  of   whom,  in  particular, 
must  be  assigned  a  law  against  usury.     This  alone 
shows  that   the   Code   was   not   the   sole   work   of 
Yarosiav.     II.    The    text    of    some    of   the    articles 
clearly  does  not  give  the  original  wording  of  the 
lawgiver,    but,   in    its  place,   some   explanation    or 
paraphrase   of  an  annalist  who   is  describing  how 
the  given  law  came  to  be  framed.     III.  No  reter- 
ence    whatever   is    made   in    the   Code    to    a    well- 
known  form  of  old  Russian  legal  procedure,  namely, 
the  pole  or  legal  duel.     Yet  we  know  from  other 
sources  that  the  pole  was  in  force  both  before  the 
period  of  the  Code  and  for  a  long  while  after  it. 
.   .    .   IV.   Although   several   versions   of   the   Code 
are  extant,  the  principal  ones  number  only  two,  and 
are  known  as  the  full  version  and  the  short  version 
respectively.   .   .   .   This  process  of  examination   of 
the  Russkaia   Pravda   throws  a  certain  light  upon 
its  origin.     We  have  seen  that  the  Code   was  not 
the  work  of  Yarosiav  alone,  but  that  its  composi- 
tion was  continued  into  the  twelfth  century — long 
after   his  death ;    that   it  does   not   always   present 
us  with  the  original  or  exact  text  of  a  given  law, 
but,  in  its  place,  with  a  mere  explanation  or  para- 
phrase of  that  law ;  that  it  ignores  the  legal  duel 
which  undoubtedly  was  practised  in  Rus  through- 
out the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  despite  the 
Church's  ban;  that  it  is  not  an  independent  code, 
but  a  complimentary  portion  of  a  Kormtchaia  or 
compendium  of  Canon  law;  and  that  its  composi- 
tion   was    largely    influenced    by    those    digests    of 
Byzantine  ecclesiastical   jurisprudence   amid   which 
it  usually  makes  its  apjDearance.     To  what  conclu- 
sion, then,  does  this  lead?     To,  in  my  opinion  the 
conclusion  that  the  text  of  the  Pravda,  as  we  now 
read  it,  was  inspired  not  in  princely  circles,  but  in 
ecclesiastical — in  those  circles,  in  fact,  with  whose 
aims  and  requirements  the  compilers  of  the  Code 
were   best   acquainted   and   the   most   sympathetic. 
That  would  account  for  the  ignoring  of  the  legal 
duel,  as  also  for  the  fact  that  no  reference  is  made 
in  the  Code  to  political  offences,  to  offences  against 
women  and  children  or  to  offences  of  the  tongue. 
Of  these  transgressions,  political  offences  would  not 
be    subject    to    ecclesiastical    jurisdiction    at    all, 
while  the  other  two  classes  of  misdemeanor  would 
be  subject  only  to  special  ecclesiastical  courts,  not 
to  Church  discipline  in  general." — V.  O.  Kluchev- 
sky.  History   of  Russia,   v.   i,   pp.   128-130,   133. — 
"With   Yarosiav   the   House   of   Rurik   won   a  full 


recognition  from  the  rest  of  Christendom,  and 
made  a  brilliant  entry  into  the  Christian  family 
I  by  intermarrying  with  European  royalty  and  by 
opening  the  court  to  princely  visitors  and  refugees]. 
One  can  say  of  the  Russia  of  Yarosiav  what  one 
can  no  longer  say  of  the  Russia  of  the  fourteenth, 
or  even  of  the  early  fifteenth,  century,  that  it  was 
a  truly  European  State." — C.  R.  Beazley,  N. 
Forbes  and  G.  A.  Birkctt,  Rmsia  from  the  Verun- 
gians  to  the  Bolsheviks,  p.  26. 

1054-1169. — Disintegration    of    Kievan    Rus. — 
"The  time  trom  the  death  of  Yarosiav  to  the  fall 
of  Kiev,  and  still  more  from  the  fall  of  Kiev  to 
the  coming  of  the  Tartars,  is  on  the  whole,  a  time 
of    disorder,  civil   strife,   and   disintegration.    .    .    . 
Some  appearance  of  effective  Kievan  primacy  en- 
suring some  strength  and  order  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole,   is   maintained   as   late   as   Vladimir   Mono- 
makh   (11 13- 1 125),    who    won    notable    successes 
against  the   Nomade  foes  of  Russia   to  south  and 
southeast,     who     extended     Russian     colonization 
among  the  Finns  of  the  northeastern  forests.  .  .  . 
Under  certain   Kiev  princes  of  outstanding   ability 
and     influence — Oleg,     Svyatoslav,     St.     Vladimir, 
Yarosiav   the  Law-Giver — we  seem   to  see   a   pos- 
sibiHty  of  the  welding  together  of  all  Russian  lands, 
principalities,  and  settlements,  in  a  single  organized 
and    centralized    State.     But,    as    in    Anglo-Saxon 
England,  the  old  weakness  and  disunion  obstinately 
reappear.     National   elements   have   been   prepared 
from   which   the   Russian   nation  is  at  last  to  be 
formed.     But  the  Russian  nation,  in  the  full  politi- 
cal sense,  is  not  evolved  in  the  times  of  the  Old 
Free  Russia.   .   .   .  After   the  time  of   Henry  I   of 
England   all   hope   of   a  centralized   Russian  State, 
an   effective   Russian   monarchy,   fades  away.    The 
real  leadership  of  the  Grand  Prince  of  Kiev  disap- 
pears.    Even  the  nominal  leadership  seems  to  cease 
to  be  centered  in  the  hands  of  one  prince   (espe- 
cially after  ii6g).  .  .  .  Soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth    century    .    .    .    Kiev,    which    had   so    long 
beaten   back   the   foreign   foe   of   the   steppes,   falls 
a  victim  to  a  rebellion  of  its  own  Russians.     The 
Mother    of     Russian     Cities,    taken    in     1169    by 
Andrey    Bogolyubski    and    his   confederates,   never 
recovers  its  position.     The   Grand  Princedom,  the 
vague  Russian  suzerainty  so  shadowy  since  Mono- 
makh, now  forsakes  Kiev  for  ever.  .  .  .  The  blow 
of  ii6q  was  so  fatal  because  it  was  both  a  result 
and  cause  of  a  certain  malignant  process.     It  was 
largely  a  result  of  the  migration  movements  which 
had  already  begun  to  drain  away  the  life  of  Kiev 
to    new    lands    in    the   northeast.     And   its   success 
added   such   volume  and  speed  to   this  movement 
as  to  make  the  complete  decay  cf  the  old  capital 
and  the  collapse  of  the  old  Kiev  regime  unavoid- 
able."—C.  R.  Beazley,  N.  Forbes  and  G.  A.  Birkett, 
Russia  from  the  Varangians  to  the  Bolsheviks,  pp. 
26-31. 

1054-1237. — Early  Russian  territory  and  its  di- 
visions.— Genesis  of  principality  of  Vladimir. — 
Republic  of  Novgorod. — "It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  oldest  Russia  was  formed  mainly  of  lands 
which  afterwards  passed  under  the  rule  of  Poland 
and  Lithuania.  .  .  .  The  Dnieper,  from  which  Rus- 
sia was  afterwards  cut  off,  was  the  great  central 
river  of  the  elder  Russia ;  of  the  Don  and  the 
Volga  she  held  only  the  upper  course.  The  north- 
ern frontier  barely  passed  the  great  lakes  of 
Ladoga  and  Onega,  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland  itself. 
It  seems  not  to  have  reached  what  was  to  be  the 
Gulf  of  Riga,  but  some  of  the  Russian  princes  held 
a  certain  supremacy  over  the  Finnish  and  Lettish 
tribes  of  that  region.     In  the  course   of  the   nth 
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century,  the  Russian  state,  like  that  of  Poland,  was 
divided  among  princes  of  the  reigning  family,  ac- 
knowledging the  superiority  of  the  great  prince  of 
Kief.  In  the  next  century  the  chief  power  passed 
from  Kief  to  the  northern  Vladimir  on  the  Kiasma. 


more  precious,  the  Finnish  Gulf,  had  now  a  Rus- 
sian seaboard.  It  was  out  of  Vladimir  and  Nov- 
gorod that  the  Russia  of  the  future  was  to  grow. 
Meanwhile  a  crowd  of  principalities,  Polotsk, 
Smolensk,  the  Severian  Novgorod,  Tchernigof,  and 
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Thus  the  former  Finnish  land  of  Susdal  on  the 
upper  tributaries  of  the  Volga  became  the  cradle  of 
the  second  Russian  power.  Novgorod,  the  Great, 
meanwhile,  under  elective  princes,  claimed,  like  its 
neighbour  Pskof,  to  rank  among  commonwealths. 
Its  dominion  was  spread  far  over  the  Finnish  tribes 
to   the  north   and  east;   the   White   Sea,  and.   far 


others  arose  on  the  Duna  and  Dnieper.  Far  to 
the  east  arose  the  commonwealth  of  Viatka,  and 
on  the  frontiers  of  Poland  and  Hungary  arose  the 
principality  of  Halicz  or  Galicia,  which  afterwards 
grew  for  a  while  into  a  powerful  kingdom.  Mean- 
while in  the  lands  on  the  Euxinc  the  old  enemies, 
Patzinaks  and  Chazars,  gave  way  to  the  Cumans, 
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known  in  Russian  history  as  Polovtzi  and  I'artlii. 
They  spread  themselves  Ironi  the  Ural  ri\er  to  the 
borders  of  Scrvia  and  Danubian  Bulgaria,  cutting 
off  Russia  from  the  Caspian.  In  the  next  century 
Russians  and  Cumans — momentary  allies — fell  be- 
fore the  advance  of  the  Mongols,  commonly  known 
in  European  history  as  Tartars.  Known  only  as 
ravagers  in  the  lands  more  to  the  west,  over  Russia 
they  become  overlords  for  250  years.  All  that 
escaped  absorption  by  the  Lithuanian  became 
tributary  to  the  Mongol.  Still  the  relation  was 
only  a  tributary  one ;  Russia  was  never  incor- 
porated in  the  Mongol  dominion,  as  Servia  and 
Bulgaria  were  incorporated  in  the  Ottoman  domin- 
ion. But  Kief  was  overthrown ;  Vladimir  became 
dependent ;  Novgorod  remained  the  true  representa- 
tive of  free  Russia  in  the  Baltic  lands." — E.  A.  Free- 
man, Historical  geography  of  Europe,  ch.  11,  sect. 
2. — In  1163  the  ruler  of  Vladimir  or  Susdal  cap- 
tured Kiev  and  proclaimed  himself  grand  prince, 
while  Novgorod,  by  far  the  largest  of  the  princi- 
palities of  Russia,  and  one  of  the  oldest  seats  of 
central  power,  held  a  sort  of  supremacy  over  the 
other  states. 

1100-1905. — Gradual  development  of  political 
rights.  See  Suffrage,  Manhood:  Russia:  1100- 
1905- 

1169. — Economic  causes  of  disintegration. — 
"Up  to  this  time — the  middle  01  tne  twelfth 
century,  the  early  days  of  Henry  11.,  or  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa — a  high  level  of  material 
prosperity,  active  citizenship,  and  general  culture 
had  been  maintained  by  the  men  of  Kiev.  Trade, 
especially  loreign  trade,  the  ruling  lactor  in  the 
industry  of  the  people,  had  served  both  to  pre- 
serve the  life  ol  the  community  from  isolation 
and  stagnation,  and  to  bring  wealth  into  the 
country.  .  .  .  All  this  material  prosperity  tound 
expression  also  in  art  and  literature.  .  .  .  Before  the 
era  of  our  Norman  Conquest  something  of  a  Rus- 
sian Literature  had  been  founded  and  there  are 
Russian  manuscripts  of  the  twelfth  century  which 
can  almost  be  compared  with  really  fine  examples 
from  the  West.  [See  also  Russian  literature: 
9th-i4th  centuries.]  But  there  is  a  darker  side  to 
the  picture.  And  here  we  find  the  chief  causes 
of  those  movements  of  migration  which  sapped 
the  strength  of  Kiev  and  founded  Moscow,  which 
completely  shifted  the  Russian  centre  of  gravity, 
and  which  gave  so  much  of  western  Russia  for  a 
prey  to  Lithuanians  and  to  Poles.  The  economic 
prosperity  of  the  old  Kievan  Rus  largely  depended 
on  slavery.  And  the  slave-system  of  Russia  be- 
came steadily  more  important  down  to  the  Tartar 
conquest.  For  three  centuries  and  more,  slaves 
were  a  principal  article  of  e.xport  to  the  Byzantine 
and  Muhammadan  markets,  and  even,  perhaps,  to 
the  Scandinavian.  The  Russian  merchant  came  to 
be  linown  above  all  as  a  slave  dealer.  ...  To 
slavery  the  early  Russian  Legislation  devoted  its 
most  close  and  detailed  attention.  From  the  slave- 
owning  Russia  ownership  of  land  derived  its  spe- 
cial character,  its  legal  theory  of  origin.  In  other 
words,  the  original  title  to  the  soil  appears  normally 
based  upon  the  settlement  and  e.xploitation  of  the 
land  by  slaves.  'This  land  is  mine,  because  the 
slave  labour  that  works  it  is  mine.'  .  .  .  Gradually, 
however,  from  the  opening  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, the  upper  class  begins  to  settle  its  serf- 
dependents  more  and  more  widely  upon  the  land. 
.  .  .  There  is  an  ever-widening  separation  between 
the  upper  and  lower  orders — not  only  between  the 
wealthy  and  their  slaves,  but  between  the  wealthy 
and  the  poor  of   the   free   community.    To  these 


laii.sfh  of  decay  and  ol  migration  we  must  add 
the  lends  ol  the  princes  and  the  increasing  menace 
Irom  the  Noinade  tribes  of  the  steppes.  .  .  .  Here, 
then,  in  the  divorce  of  classes,  the  growth  of  slavery 
and  the  degradation  of  the  poorer  freemen,  are  the 
chief  causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  Social  Order  of 
early  Russia." — C.  R.  Beazley,  N.  Forbes  and  G.  A. 
Birkett,  Russia  from  the  Varangians  to  the  Bol- 
sheviks, pp.  31-34- 

Also  in;  S.  E.  Howe,  Thousand  years  of  Russian 
history. — W.  R.  Morlill,  Russia,  pp.  13-37. 

13th  century. — Growth  of  Great  Russian  tribe. 
— "Toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  under 
the  pressure  of  the  steppe-invaders,  the  Kiev  prin- 
cipality fell  into  decay,  and  the  population  that 
had  peacefully  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper 
and  had  attempted  to  establish  there  an  agricul- 
tural state  became  a  prey  of  wild  marauders.  The 
constantly  recurring  attacks  of  the  steppe-raiders 
caused  the  growing  migration  of  the  Dnieper-Rus- 
sians into  the  Susdal  district  of  the  Volga  and  its 
tributary,  Oka,  where  at  present  we  find  the  prov- 
inces of  Moscow,  Yaroslavl,  Vladimir,  Kostroma, 
and  Nizhni-Novgorod.  There  the  climate  was 
more  severe,  and  the  soil  less  fertile,  but  the 
farmer  could  safely  settle  among  the  scattered 
peaceful  Finnish  tribes.  This  region  had  become, 
according  to  the  expression  of  Professor  Kluchev- 
sky,  the  cradle  of  the  Great  Russian  tribe  which 
had  formed  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies. In  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century 
it  became  the  political  center  of  Russian  life,  and 
an  attempt  was  even  made  to  create  a  consoUdated 
monarchy.  The  attempt  was  undertaken  by  Prince 
Andrey  Bogoliubsky  [1169],  and  was  followed  up 
by  Vsevolod  Big  Nest:  both  had  failed  however. 
The  dissensions  of  the  Princes  had  not  ceased, 
Russian  had  not  been  ready  yet  to  accept  a  mon- 
archial  rule,  and  in  the  meantime  the  Mongols 
invaded  the  land,  which  they  held  for  three  hun- 
dred years.  The  appanage  system  was  firmly  es- 
tablished in  the  devastated  land  for  two  centuries, 
a  period  of  incessant  strifes  and  internecine  war- 
fare. At  the  same  time  the  land  was  constantly 
pressed  and  robbed  by  preying  neighbors;  from 
the  east  and  the  south  the  Tartars,  from  the  north- 
west the  Lithuanians  [see  Lithuanians:  1240- 
1377],  the  Poles,  the  Livonian  Knights,  the  Swedes. 
From  the  year  1228  to  1462,  i.e.,  for  the  period 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  years,  the  land 
had  borne,  according  to  Professor  Kluchevsky's 
calculation,  ninety  internal  wars  among  the  Princes 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty  foreign  invasions.  Yet 
during  that  trying  period,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Tartar  yoke,  the  Great  Russian  tribe  had  become 
definitely  formed  and  strengthened  in  the  incessant 
struggle  with  nature  and  men,  and  synchronously 
in  its  consciousness  had  grown  and  matured  the 
need  of  a  firm  and  single  state-power  which  could 
unite  the  people,  and  with  thus  united  forces  re- 
pulse the  enemies.  For  this  reason  when  after  a 
series  of  favourable  circumstances  the  principality 
of  Moscow  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a  strong 
dynasty  capable  of  the  unification  of  Russia,  all 
the  classes,  of  society  with  the  higher  clergy  and 
boyars  at  their  head  willingly  upheld  the  ambi- 
tions of  the  Moscow  Princes.  [See  also  Boyars.] 
Ivan  Kalita  [1328-1340]  and  his  successors  accom- 
plished that  for  which  Andrey  Bogoliubsky  had 
striven  in  vain ;  by  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, at  the  accession  of  Ivan  III,  there  were  pres- 
ent in  the  Grand  Principality  of  Moscow  all  the 
elements  of  a  state  united  by  a  strong  single  power, 
although  it  had  not  been  completely  free  from  for- 
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eign  rule." — A.  Kornilov,  Modern  Russian  history, 
V.  I,  Pf^.  8-9. 

1237-1294. — Mongol  conquest  and  rule. — "We 
have  seen  into  how  many  principalities  Russia  was 
divided.  For  apart  from  those  mentioned  there 
were  a  great  many  smaller  ones,  ruled  by  scions  of 
the  house  of  Rurik.  Andrew  Bogolyoubsky  had 
striven  after  unity,  but  his  endeavours  were  frus- 
trated after  his  death.  Hence  the  Mongols  could 
invade  and  subdue  the  country.  From  the  very 
beginning  of  her  existence  Russia  was  destined  to 
be  invaded  and  subdued  by  Asiatic  hordes.  Her 
flat  geographical  position,  the  absence  of  fortified 
towns  capable  of  offering  a  resistance  to  the  ad- 
vancing human  tide,  and  above  all,  the  lack  of  unity 
and  cohesion  which  prevented  the  organization 
of  a   military  force,  were  all  circumstances  faciH- 


his  kinsmen  to  discard  the  internecine  quarrels  and 
fight  the  enemy  with  united  strength,  their  voices 
for  the  most  part  echoed  hollow  over  the  desert, 
and  were  lost  in  the  general  chaos.  Thus  the 
Petshenegs  were  followed  by  the  Polovtzy  and 
these  in  their  turn  made  way  for  the  Mongols. 
...  In  the  twelfth  century  the  Mongols  were 
under  the  sway  of  China.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  they  were  ruled  by  Temudshin. 
Having  subdued  many  nomadic  tribes  and  various 
Gurkhans  i.  e.,  great  khans,  he  was  proclaimed 
Djenghis-Khan,  or  very  mighty  khan.  ...  At  the 
head  of  his  hordes  Djenghis-Khan  broke  out  against 
China,  and  having  conquered  it,  turned  to  the  west, 
where  Persia,  Bokhara  and  Samarkand  fell  under  his 
sway.  In  1222  he  appeared  en  the  confines  of  the 
Russian  territories.  .  .  .  Mstyslav  the  Bold,  Prince 
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fating  the  success  of  the  Oriental  conquerors.  Ever 
since  the  ninth  century  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the 
vast  steppes  had  threatened  and  invaded  Russia, 
and  the  princes  were  continually  compelled  to 
undertake  expeditions  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
plains.  The  princes,  whose  military  achievements 
and  heroic  deeds  are  not  devoid  of  a  certain  chival- 
rous character,  such  as  those  of  Vladimir  Monoma- 
chus  and  Igor,  whose  exploits  have  formed  the 
subject  of  Russian  ancient  lore,  fought  valiantly. 
But  they  did  not  unite  their  forces  against  the 
enemy;  they  fought  singly.  They  often  even  called 
in  the  nomads  to  fight  against  their  own  kinsmen. 
The  surging  waves  of  that  human  ocean  were  there- 
fore bound  to  overflow  the  flat  country  finding  no 
powerful  resistance  to  break  their  strength.  The 
Petshenegs  were  subdued  by  the  Polovtzy,  who 
in  their  turn  devastated  the  territories  of  the 
settled  Slavs.  And  although  here  and  there  a 
prince  felt  the   approaching   danger,  and  entreat-d 


of  Galitsh,  convened  a  congress  in  Kief,  and  per- 
suaded the  princes  not  to  await  the  invasion  of  the 
barbarians,  but  to  forestall  them.  In  the  famous 
battle  of  the  Kalka,  a  little  river  which  discharges 
its  waters  into  the  Sea  of  Azof  (1223)  [1224?], 
the  Russians  were  completely  defeated.  Mstyslav 
lost  his  life,  and  only  a  few  survivors  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Dnieper.  .  .  .  Suddenly,  however,  the 
storm  that  had  swept  over  the  south  of  Russia 
subsided.  The  enemy  turned  back,  and  disappeared 
into  Asia.  The  chronicler  relates  that  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  people  at  the  sudden  appearance 
and  disappearance  of  the  cruel  and  savage  enemy 
was  very  great.  ...  It  seems,  however,  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  invasion  produced  only  a  small  impres- 
sion u[)on  the  inhabitants  of  Russia,  as  the  chroni- 
cler has  only  scanty  information  concerning  the 
events.  .  .  .  Thirteen  years  after  the  battle  at  the 
Kalka  the  nomads  return. d  again,  this  time  direct- 
ing their  attacks  against  Central  Russia.  ...  In  the 
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meantime  Djenghis-Khan  had  died,  and  his  nephew 
Batu  advanced  with  the  vast  army  toward  Rus- 
sia. He  subdued  the  Voiga-Bolgars  (Bulgarians), 
and  sacked  the  northeastern  towns  of  Ryazan, 
Souzdal,  and  Moscow.  Favoured  by  the  winter, 
which  formed  a  way  over  the  frozen  rivers  and 
marshes,  he  advanced  without  meeting  any  con- 
siderable resistance.  He  took  Vladimir,  razed  the 
town,  and  defeated  the  Prince  Youry  II.  in  the 
battle  on  the  Sit  (1238).  The  army  then  ad- 
vanced against  Novgorod.  .  .  .  Novgorod  seemed 
to  be  on  the  point  of  sharing  the  fate  of  many 
other  towns,  when  Batu  suddenly  turned  back. 
The  approaching  spring  had  brought  thaw  and 
broken  the  ice,  and  the  marshy  road  before  him 
compelled  a  retreat.  Novgorod,  even  later  on 
during  the  Mongol  dominion,  escaped  devasta- 
tion. On  his  way  back  Batu  besieged  Kosesk, 
which  distinguished  itself  by  its  gallant  defence. 
The   town,   however,    fell   into    the   hands   of   the 


extended  from  the  Urals  and  the  Caspian  sea  to 
the  Danube." — A.  S.  Rappo|)ort,  Ri45sian  history, 
PP-  2g-33. — "At  the  beginning  of  the  Mongolian 
yoke  the  dependence  of  the  princes  on  the  Tartar 
khans  was  onerous  and  humiliating.  No  one  could 
take  possession  of  the  grand-ducal  throne  unless 
he  was  authorized  by  a  khan's  charter;  they  were 
forced  at  certain  intervals  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  Tartars'  headquarters  beyond  the 
Volga  (the  so-called  'Golden  Horde')  to  pay  their 
respects  and  taxes;  often  they  were  subjected  to 
certain  ceremonies  of  oriental  etiquette  from  which 
their  pride  revolted,  but  they  had  to  put  up  with 
everything,  for  the  slightest  disobedience  was  pun- 
ished by  an  incursion  on  their  domains.  With 
austere  resignation  they  endured  all;  and  only 
when  Prince  Michael  of  Chernigov  was  sum- 
moned to  abjure  the  Christian  faith,  compulsion 
proved  powerless  and  he  died  the  death  of  a 
martyr.     But,  by  and  by,  revolt  on  one  side  and 
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enemy,  and  the  inhabitants  had  to  pay  dearly  for 
their  courage.  The  Russian  princes  were  unequal 
to  the  critical  position  in  which  the  country  was 
suddenly  plunged.  They  fought  singly,  but  their 
acts  of  bravery  were  of  no  avail.  In  the  next 
two  years,  1239  and  1240,  the  Tartars  devastated 
the  south  of  Russia,  traversed  the  steppes  of  the 
Polovtzy,  took  Gloukhof  and  Tshernigof,  and  at 
last  they  appeared  before  Kief.  All  these  towns 
had  fought  and  defended  themselves  bravely,  but 
in  the  south  as  in  the  north  there  was  no  cohe- 
sion, no  unity,  and  no  organisation.  .  .  .  The 
news  of  the  death  of  the  great  Khan  Ogatai, 
which  had  suddenly  reached  Batu,  induced  him  to 
return  and  cut  short  his  campaign.  .  .  .  Batu 
retreated  from  the  Danube,  and  retraced  his  steps 
towards  Mongolia,  whilst  the  hordes  established 
themselves  in  the  Volga  steppes.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  modern  Zaref  (in  the  province  of  Astrak- 
han) rose  the  city  of  Sarai,  where  the  Tartars 
had  pitched  their  winter  camp.  .  .  .  Sarai  (the 
castle),  situated  north  of  the  Akhtuba,  the  tribu- 
tary of  the  Volga,  became  the  capital  of  the 
mighty  Tartar  empire,   the   Golden   Horde,   which 


despotism  on  the  other  relaxed,  and  the  forced 
terms  between  the  princes  and  the  khans  grad- 
ually improved.  In  the  annals  of  the  fourteenth 
century  we  already  read:  prince  so-and-so  was 
received  by  the  khan  'with  honour,'  returned  home 
'with  honour.'  This  'honour,'  which  generally  was 
obtained  at  the  cost  of  precious  gifts  to  the  khan, 
his  wives,  and  the  whole  Tartar  court,  becomes 
the  privilege  of  the  Moscovite  princes;  care  and 
circumspection,  great  economy,  soon  make  tKem 
the  most  powerful  among  the  princes;  their  pe- 
cuniary resources  secure  them  the  preponderance 
at  the  Tartar  court,  a  wise  and  conciliating  policy 
renders  them  somewhat  like  confidants  of  the 
khans — favourites  from  among  enemies ;  even 
marriages  are  concluded  with  Tartar  princesses, 
who  of  course  embrace  the  Christian  faith.  As  a 
result,  in  1328  Prince  John  (called  Kalita  or  'the 
purse'),  though  having  no  genealogical  right  of 
precedence,  is  recognized  by  the  khan  as  Grand 
Duke  of  Russia.  He  feels  so  sure  of  himself  that 
he  does  not  even  move  to  the  chief  town,  Vladi- 
mir; the  Metropolitan  Peter  at  his  invitation 
settles  in  Moscow,  and  hence  as  the  residence   of 
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the  grand-ducal  and  the  metropolitan  thrones, 
this  town  becomes  the  political  and  ecclesiastical 
centre  of  the  country." — S.  Wolkonsky,  Pictures 
of  Russian  history  and  Russian  literature,  pp.  66- 
67. — "There  was  one  result  at  least  of  the  Tartar 
invasion  which  was  lasting  and  most  useful," 
writes  Howorth  in  his  history  of  the  Mongols, 
"and  in  this  it  was  similar  to  the  terrible  inva- 
sions of  the  Danes  in  the  further  West  at  an 
earlier  day.  .  .  .  The  need  of  union  against  the 
common  enemy  created  Russia  out  of  a  patch- 
work of  small  rival  states  with  ignoble  ambitions. 
This  at  least  was  one  result  of  the  struggle." — See 
also  Asia:  Influence  of  geography,  etc.;  Mon- 
golia: Country  and  the  people;  1229-1294;  Map 
of  Mongolian  empires. 

Also  in:  M.  'Ea.ring,.  Russian  people,  pp.  87-91. 
— S.  E.  Howe,  Thousand  years  of  Russian  history, 
pp.  21-31. — W.  R.  Morfill,  Russia,  pp.  38-60. — 
D.  M.  Wallace,  Russia,  pp.   195-203. 

1350-1480. — Ultimate  dissolution  of  Kiev. — 
Growth  of  Moscow. — Fall  of  Novgorod. — "The 
Tartar  wave  had  swept  as  far  as  Poland,  but  it 
had  then  recoiled,  and  had  left  the  countries 
westward  of  the  Dnieper  to  their  fate.  All  links 
of  the  connection  that  had  bound  these  regions 
to  the  Princes  of  Vladimir,  were  now  broken. 
Vitepsk,  Polotsk,  Smolensk,  and  even  provinees 
still  nearer  Moscow,  were  gradually  absorbed  by 
the  growing  power  of  Lithuania,  which,  starting 
from  narrow  limits  between  the  Dwina  and  the 
Niemen,  was  destined  to  overshadow  Russia.  [See 
Lithuania:  1240-1377.]  The  provinces  of  the 
South  for  a  time  maintained  a  certain  unity  and 
independence  under  the  name  of  the  Duchy  of 
Halicz  or  Kief;  but  these  also,  through  claims 
of  inheritance  or  feudal  right,  became  eventually 
merged  in  the  dominions  of  their  neighbours.  Po- 
land obtained  Black  Russia,  which  has  never  since 
returned  to  its  earlier  masters.  Lithuania  ac- 
quired Volhynia  and  Red  Russia,  and  thus  ex- 
tended her  wide  empire  from  the  Baltic  as  far  as 
the  Red  Sea.  Then  came  the  union  of  these 
powers  by  the  acceptance  in  1383  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Jagellon  as  King  of  Poland;  and  all  hopes 
for  the  Russian  princes  of  recovering  their  pos- 
sessions seemed  lost.  The  ancient  empire  of  Yaros- 
laf  was  thus  ended ;  and  its  history  is  parted  from 
that  of  mediaeval  Russia  by  the  dark  curtain  of 
two  centuries  in  which  the  Russian  people  were 
a  race  but  not  a  nation.  The  obscure  descendants 
of  Rurik  still  occupied  his  throne,  and  ruled  with 
some  appearance  of  hereditary  succession.  They 
even  chose  this  period  of  their  weakness  to  solace 
their  vanity  by  the  adoption  of  the  style  of  Sov- 
ereigns of  All  the  Russias.  But  they  were  the 
mere  vassals  of  the  Golden  Horde.  [See  Golden 
Horde.]  ...  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Dimi- 
try  IV.,  that  any  sign  was  shown  of  reviving  in- 
dependence. Time,  by  weakening  the  Tartars,  had 
then  brought  freedom  nearer  to  the  Russians. 
The  Horde,  which  had  been  united  under  Bati, 
when  it  had  first  precipitated  itself  upon  Europe, 
had  become  divided  by  the  ambition  of  rebellious 
Khans,  who  had  aspired  to  establish  their  inde- 
pendent power;  and  the  Russians  had  at  length  a 
prince  who  was  able  to  profit  by  the  weakness  of 
his  enemies.  Dimitry,  who  reigned  from  1362  to 
1389,  is  celebrated  as  having  checked  the  divisions 
which  civil  strife  and  appanages  had  inflicted 
upon  his  country,  and  as  having  also  gloriously 
repulsed  the  Lithuanians  from  the  walls  of  Mos- 
cow, now  rising  to  be  his  capital.  But  his  great- 
est deed,  and  that  by  which  he  lives  in  the  re- 


membrance of  every  Russian,  is  his  victory  upon 
the  Don,  which  gave  to  him  thenceforth  the  name 
of  Donskoi.  The  Tartars,  mdignant  at  his  promi- 
nence, had  united  with  the  Lithuanians.  For  the 
first  time  the  Russians  turned  against  their 
tyrants,  and  found  upon  the  field  of  Khoulikof 
[1383]  that  their  freedom  was  still  possible.  They 
did  not  achieve  indeed  for  many  years  what  they 
now  began  to  hope.  Their  strength  was  crippled 
by  renewed  attacks  of  Tartars  from  the  south  and 
of  Lithuanians  from  the  west;  and  they  could 
not  dare  to  brave  the  revengeful  enmity  of  the 
Horde.  For  a  hundred  years  they  still  paid  trib- 
ute, and  the  successors  of  Dimitry  still  lenewed 
their  homage  at  the  camp  upon  the  Volga.  [See 
Mongolia:  1238-1391.]  But  progress  gradually 
was  made.  The  Grand  Prince  Vassili  Dimitrie- 
vitch  [1389-1425]  was  able  to  extend  his  rule 
over  a  territory  that  occupied  the  space  of  six  or 
seven  of  the  modern  governments  round  Mos- 
cow; and  though  the  country,  under  Vassili  Vas- 
silievitch  [1425-1462],  became  enfeebled  by  a  re- 
newal of  civil  strife,  the  increasing  weakness  of 
the  Tartar  power  continued  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  final  independence  that  was  accomplished 
by  the  close  of  the  isth  century.  The  reign  of 
Ivan  III.  [1462-1505]  became  the  opening  of  a 
new  epoch  in  Russian  history.  He  restored  his 
people,  long  sunk  out  of  the  gaze  of  Europe,  to  a 
place  among  its  nations,  and  recalled  them  in 
some  degree  from  the  barbarism  of  the  East  to 
the  intercourse  and  civilization  of  the  West.  The 
Russia  of  old  time  was  now  no  more;  but  the 
Grand  Prince,  or  Duke  of  Moscow,  as  he  was 
called,  was  still  the  heir  of  Rurik  and  of  Yaro- 
slaf,  and  in  the  growth  of  his  Duchy  their  Em- 
pire reappeared.  .  .  .  Without  the  fame  of  a 
warrior,  but  with  the  wisdom  of  a  statesman, 
with  a  strong  hand  and  by  the  help  of  a  long 
reign,  he  built  up  out  of  the  fragments  that  sur- 
rounded him  an  Empire  that  exceeded  vastly 
that  of  his  immediate  predecessor.  .  .  .  The  fall 
of  the  republic  of  Novgorod  [1478]  and  the  final 
extinction  of  the  Golden  Horde,  are  the  events 
which  are  most  prominent.  .  .  .  Alone  among  the 
cities  the  ancient  Novgorod  has  boasted  its  ex- 
emption from  plunder  [at  the  hands  of  the  Ta- 
tars]. The  great  city,  though  fallen  since  the  days 
of  Rurik  from  being  the  capital  of  an  Empire,  had 
risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  Republic.  It  had  found 
wealth  in  trade;  and  at  successive  epochs  had 
introduced  the  riches  of  Constantinople  to  the 
North,  the  merchandise  of  the  great  Hanse  Towns 
to  the  South.  [A  "factory"  of  the  Hanseatic 
League  was  established  in  Novgorod  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,]  It  had  profited  by  the  example, 
and  had  emulated  the  prosperity,  of  the  rich  cities 
of  Germany.  It  had  striven  also  to  attain  their 
freedom ;  and,  though  still  continuing  to  acknowl- 
edge a  vague  allegiance  to  the  Russian  prince?,  it 
had  been  able,  by  its  wealth  and  its  remoteness 
from  control,  to  win  or  to  assume  privileges,  until 
it  had  resembled  Bremen  or  Lubcck  in  the  sover- 
eignty of  its  assemblies,  and  had  surpassed  tho.'^e 
cities  by  the  assumption  of  a  style  declaratory  of 
its  independence.  It  boasted  further  of  a  prince, 
St.  Alexander  Nevsky,  to  whom  a  glorious  victory 
over  the  Swedes  had  already  given  a  name,  and 
whose  virtues  were  hereafter  (o  enrol  him  among 
the  Saints;  and  it  had  a  defence  in  the  marshes 
and  forests  which  surrounded  it  and  which  had 
already  once  deterred  the  invaders.  But  even  the 
great  city  could  not  continue  to  defy  the  Tartar 
horde,  and  its  submission   is  at  once  the  last  and 
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most  conclusive  proof  of  the  supremacy  of  their 
power.  .  .  .  Riches  had  been  the  bane  of  the  great 
city.  They  had  fostered  insolence,  but  they  had 
given  a  distate  for  war.  The  citizens  had  often 
rebelled;  they  had  accepted  the  protection  of 
Lithuania,  and  had  later  meditated,  and  even  for 
a  time  accomplished,  a  union  with  Poland.  But 
they  had  had  no  strength  to  defend  the  liberty  to 
which  they  had  aspired.  .  .  .  When  Ivan  ad- 
vanced, determined,  as  he  said,  to  reign  at  Nov- 
gorod as  he  reigned  at  Moscow,  they  were  unable 
to  repel  or  to  endure  a  siege,  and  they  surrendered 
themselves  into  his  hand.  Once  he  had  pardoned 
them;  now  their  independence  was  taken  from 
them.  Their  assembly  was  dissolved;  their  great 
bell,  the  emblem  of  their  freedom,  was  carried  to 
Moscow.  The  extinction  of  the  Golden  Horde  was 
due  to  time  and  policy,  rather  than  to  any  deeds 
which  have  brought  glory  to  the  Russian  people 
[see  Mongolia:  1238-1391].  .  .  .  Released  in  this 
manner  from  the  most  dangerous  both  of  domestic 
and  of  foreign  foes  the  power  of  Ivan  rapidly 
advanced.  The  broad  province  of  Perm,  that  had 
begun  to  boast  a  half  accomplished  independence, 
had  been  early  forced  to  acknowledge  her  subjec- 
tion. The  Khan  of  Kazan  was  now  made  tribu- 
tary; and  the  rule  of  Ivan  was  extended  from  the 
Oural  to  the  Neva.  Provinces,  as  important, 
though  less  extensive,  were  acquired  in  the  south. 
The  Russian  princes  and  cities  that  had  preserved 
their  independence  were  all,  with  the  one  excep- 
tion of  Riazan,  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
sovereignty  of  Moscow.  ...  At  the  same  time  the 
Lithuanians  were  thrust  back.  Their  greatness  had 
gone  by;  and  the  territories  of  Tula,  Kalouga, 
and  Orel,  now  ceasing  to  own  allegiance  to  a 
declining  power,  were  incorporated  with  the  rising 
Empire.  That  Empire  had  already  reached  the 
Dnieper,  and  was  already  scheming  to  recover  the 
ancient  capital  of  its  princes." — C.  F.  Johnstone, 
Historical   abstrads,   ch.   6. 

Also  in:  A.  Rambaud,  History  of  Russia,  v.  1, 
ch.  8-14. 

15th  century. — Effects  of  Tatar  domination. — 
Sources  of  autocracy. — "The  views  of  historians 
differ  with  regard  to  the  influence  exercised  by 
the  Mongols  upon  Russia.  Some  maintain  that 
the  wave  of  Mongolian  invasion,  inundating  the 
flat  land  situated  between  Europe  and  Asia,  had 
carried  away  and  destroyed  every  vestige  of  West- 
ern influence;  that  the  yoke  of  the  Golden  Horde 
had  crushed  the  nascent  Norse  civilisation,  that 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Mongols  who  came 
to  Russia,  mixed  with  the  Slavs,  and  influenced 
habits,  customs,  civilisation,  social  life,  adminis- 
tration, and  even  language.  The  influence  was 
far-reaching — wider  became  the  gulf  between  the 
Russian  and  the  Romantic  and  Teutonic  worlds. 
Whilst  the  latter  were  passing  thru  phases  of  tran- 
sition, approaching  slowly  but  gradually  to  the 
times  of  light  and  learning,  Russia,  sighing  under 
the  iron  yoke  of  the  Golden  Horde,  not  only  stood 
still,  but  went  back.  .  .  .  When,  therefore,  after 
a  struggle  extending  over  nearly  three  centuries 
the  Tsardom  of  Moscow  threw  off  the  shackles  of 
the  Great  Khan,  freed  itself  from  thraldom,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  Autocracy  and  the 
great  Empire,  it  only  established,  on  the  ruins  of 
the  old  Mongolian  a  new  State,  which  was  Mon- 
golian and  Tartar  in  its  essence  and  spirit,  in 
its  customs  and  institutions,  and  had  little  or 
nothing  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  .  .  . 
Others,  however,  entirely  repudiate  the  idea  of  a 
Tartar    influence    upon    Russian    social    life.      So- 


lovyef,  for  instance,  is  of  the  ojiinion  that  the 
influence  ot  the  Golden  Horde  was  not  more  far- 
reaching  than  that  of  the  other  nomadic  tribes 
who  dwelt  in  the  Steppes,  as  for  instance  the 
Polovtzy,  whom  the  Tartars  had  subjugated. 
They  could  have  no  direct  mfluence  upon  Russian 
social  life  and  customs  lor  the  three  following 
reasons:  —  i.  The  Tartars  were  much  inferior  to 
the  Russians  as  far  as  general  civili.sation  is  con- 
cerned. 2.  The  Tartars  were  tolerant  in  matters 
of  religion,  and  took  the  churches  and  monas- 
teries under  their  special  protection.  3.  The  Tar- 
tars lived  separately  and  did  not  spread  all  over 
Russia,  and  the  alliances  by  marriage  were  prac- 
tically nil.  .  .  .  The  Mongols  could  therefore  only 
have  had  an  indirect  or  rather  a  negative  influence 
upon  Russia.  On  the  one  hand  the  devastation 
of  the  Hordes  had  plunged  the  inhabitants  into  a 
state  of  poverty  and  driven  them  from  the  vil- 
lages. On  the  other  hand  the  Russian  princes, 
too  busy  concentrating  their  attention  upon  the 
gathering  of  military  forces,  had  no  time  to  think 
of  their  subjects  and  their  education.  Therefore 
the  progress  of  education,  begun  under  the  Nor- 
mans, came  to  a  standstill.  .  .  .  M.  Rambaud  in 
his  History  of  Russia  further  points  out  that  'if 
the  Muscovite  princes  inclined  to  autocracy,  it 
wfts  not  because  they  formed  themselves  upon  the 
model  of  the  Great  Khans,  but  because  they  had 
adopted  Imperial  ideas  of  absolutism  from  Byzan- 
tium. The  Roman  Emperor  of  Tsaregrad,  and 
not  the  leader  of  Asiatic  shepherds,  is  always 
their  typical  monarch.'  .  .  .  Internally  Russian  re- 
mained the  same  as  before,  and  could  develop 
herself  quite  freely.  From  his  seat  in  the  heart 
of  China,  and  afterwards  from  Sarai,  the  Khan 
sent  his  tax-collectors  and  compelled  the  princes  to 
come  and  pay  him  homage.  The  people  really 
felt  very  little  of  the  so-called  foreign  yoke.  .  .  . 
The  following  were  the  relations  between  Russia 
and  the  Golden  Horde:  i.  The  indirect  ruler  of 
Russia  was  the  Khan  of  the  Golden  Horde.  He 
distributed  the  provinces  among  the  princes  just 
as  he  pleased;  from  among  them  he  appointed 
the  Grand  Prince,  settled  their  disputes,  punishing 
the  guilty  one  by  depriving  him  of  his  territory, 
and  often  sentencing  him  to  death.  2.  No  prince 
nor  grand  prince  could  ascend  the  throne  without 
the  permission  of  the  Khan.  To  this  effect  he 
had  to  go  himself  .  .  .  before  the  Khan,  and  ob- 
tain his  investiture.  3.  The  princes  dared  not 
wage  war  with  one  another  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Khan  4.  Russia  had  to  pay  a  tribute 
or  a  capitation  tax  of  money  or  furs.  These  taxes 
were  farmed-out  to  Khiva,  Boukhara  and  Ar- 
menian merchants,  who  were  protected  by  Tartar 
officials,  or  baskaks,  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
5.  The  princes  were  further  compelled  to  furnish  a 
mihtary  contingent,  and  to  obey  orders  of  the 
Khans  to  join  their  military  forces  in  their  expedi- 
tions against  Hungary  or  the  tribes  of  the  Cau- 
casus. The  yoke  was  thus  certainly  heavy,  espe- 
cially from  a  financial  point  of  view.  A  great 
number  of  Mongol  tax-collectors  came  into  the 
country,  and  their  exaction  of  the  tribute  was 
often  accompanied  by  excesses  and  atrocities.  .  .  . 
The  Mongols  never  touched  either  the  institutions 
or  the  religion  of  the  country ;  they  never  tried 
to  Tartarize  Russia,  and  allowed  the  inhabitants 
to  retain  for  two  centuries  their  nationality,  cus- 
toms, habits,  language  and  religion.  The  clergy 
were  not  only  exempt  from  taxes  and  capitation 
fee,  but  the  Tartars  were  forbidden,  under  the 
penalty    of    death,    either    to    touch    the    property 
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belonging  to  ecclesiastical  institutions  or  to  insult 
the  Christian  religion.  ...  All  this  tended  to  in- 
crease also  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Church. 
But  it  gave  ample  opportunity  to  this  very  Church 
to  develop  the  germs  of  civilisation,  ana  to  pre- 
vent the  country  stagnating  at  the  point  where 
it  was  surprised  by  the  invasion  of  the  Mongol 
Hordes.  The  Church,  however,  did  nothing  of 
the  kind.  .  .  .  The  clergy  never  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunities  they  had  to  soften  and  refine 
the  manners  of  the  people,  to  better  the  condition 
of  the  women  and  to  spread  general  education. 
.  .  .  Solovyef  and  the  Church  historian  Makary 
both  agree  that  even  without  the  Mongol  invasion 
Russia  would  have  made  no  progress,  and  would 
have  remained  in  a  state  of  stagnation,  judging 
from  the  progress  Russia  made  in  the  two  and  a 
half  centuries  preceding  the  invasion." — A.  S.  Rap- 
poport,  Russian  history,  pp.  34-38. — "One  of  the 
chief  effects  of  the  Tatar  domination  and  all  that 
makes  up  Russian  history,  is  the  importance  given 
to  the  national  worship.  .  .  .  The  domination  of 
an  enemy  who  was  a  stranger  to  Christianity 
fortified  the  sufferers'  attachment  to  their  wor- 
ship. Religion  and  native  land  were  merged  into 
one  faith,  took  the  place  of  nationality  and  kept 
it  alive.  It  was  then  that  the  conception  sprang 
up  which  still  links  the  quality  of  Russian  to  the 
profession  of  Greek  orthodoxy,  and  makes  of  the 
latter  the  chief  pledge  of  patriotism.  .  .  .  Upon 
Russia's  political  sovereignty  the  Tatar  domina- 
tion had  two  parallel  effects:  it  hastened  national 
unity  and  it  strengthened  autocracy.  The  coun- 
try which,  under  the  appanage  system,  was  falhng 
to  pieces,  was  bound  together  by  foreign  oppression 
as  by  a  chain  of  iron.  Having  constituted  him- 
self suzerain  of  the  'Grand-Kniazes,'  whom  he  ap- 
pointed and  dethroned  at  will,  the  Khan  con- 
ferred on  them  his  authority.  The  Asiatic  tyranny 
of  which  they  were  the  delegates  empowered  them 
to  govern  tyrannically.  Their  despotism  over  the 
Russians  was  derived  from  their  servitude  under 
the  Tatars.  .  .  .  Every  germ  of  free  government, 
whether  aristocratic  or  democratic,  was  stifled. 
Nothing  remained  but  one  power,  the  'Veliki- 
Kniaz,'  the  autocrat, — and  such  now  [written  in 
1893],  after  more  than  500  years,  still  is  the  basis 
of  the  state." — A.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  Empire  of  the 
tsars  and  the  Russians,  pt.  i,  bk.  4,  ch.  3. — See 
also  Mongolia:  1229-1294. 

1472. — Adoption  of  Russian  imperial  standard. 
See  Flags:  Russia. 

16th  century. — Accumulation  of  lands. — Class 
development. — "In  the  words  of  Professor  Kluchev- 
sky,  the  Muscovite  government  possessed  a  single 
capital  acquired  during  the  'Collfiction  of  Russian 
soil' — enormous  stretches  of  land,  partly  peopled 
by  peasants,  partly  waste.  This  capital  was  put 
into  circulation  for  the  maintenance  of  the  large 
'serving'  class  which  grew  out  of  proportion.  From 
this  resulted  at  first  the  'estate  system'  and  later 
the  'bondage  system.'  The  upkeep  of  the  serving 
class  had  become  the  dominant  interest  in  the 
Mu.scovite  state  at  the  expense  of  all  other  na- 
tional interests,  and  it  required  the  sacrifice  of  all 
the  live  forces  of  the  land.  The  inevitable  con- 
stant and  durable  strain  of  all  the  means  of  the 
country  which  was  sparsely  populated  and  forced 
to  protect,  guard,  and  extend  the  already  too  far- 
extended  boundaries,  resulted  in  the  compulsion 
of  the  whole  populace  to  bear  state-service  in  one 
way  or  another.  The  idea  of  general  service,  and 
its  concomitant  idea  of  'binding'  the  classes,  were 
consequences  of  such  a  state  of  affairs.     This  con- 
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tinuous  mobilisation  of  all  the  national  forces  for 
the  formation  and  strengthening  of  the  state  ter- 
ritory brought  along  another  pohtical  result — the 
enormous  increase  of  the  central  authority.  Under 
the  stress  of  foreign  invasions  and  internal  strifes 
and  dissensions  the  Russian  people  as  far  back  as 
the  fourteenth  century  had  extended  a  helping 
hand  to  the  Muscovite  Princes  in  their  struggle 
for  a  dictatorship  over  the  disunited  country.  But 
with  the  course  of  events  the  interests  of  the  cen- 
tral power  fell  more  and  more  in  fine  with  the 
interests  of  the  serving  class,  for  whose  sake  the 
supreme  authorities  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  the 
freedom  of  the  peasants.  The  serving  men  in  their 
turn  helped  the  central  power  to  break  down  the 
boyar  class  [see  Boyars]  who  attempted  to  main- 
tain certain  pohtical  prerogatives.  The  larger  part 
of  the  arable  soil,  in  the  centre  of  the  state,  on 
the  west,  south,  and  southeast,  had  become  the 
possession  of  the  serving  class,  as  military  benefices 
or  as  hereditary  estates.  In  the  interests  of  this 
class  the  peasants  were  gradually  bound  to  their 
land,  and  given  over  to  their  masters  into  personal 
bondage,  partly  in  fact,  and  partly  juridicially. 
In  the  meantime  wars  and  military  needs  did  not 
diminish,  but  on  the  contrary  continually  increased. 
...  In  quest  of  financial  sources  there  arose  and 
gradually  took  root  a  peculiar  fiscal  system  based 
on  the  idea  of  general  tyaglo  or  tax,  which  in  the 
absence  of  local  state  institutions  necessitated  the 
mutual  guarantee  system  within  each  ta.xable  group, 
and  later  the  fixation  of  those  groups  as  classes 
in  the  Muscovite  state.  This  process  took  place 
in  the  rural  as  well  as  in  the  urban  population. 
By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  this 
process  of  the  formation  of  state-classes  and  of 
the  socio-political  structure  of  the  Russian  com- 
monwealth was  practically  accomplished  in  its  gen- 
eral features.  At  the  same  time  the  strain  of  the 
national  means  and  forces  had  reached  its  apogee, 
though  the  task  of  fixing  and  strengthening  the 
national  territory  was  far  from  completion.  Un- 
til the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  despite 
the  tenacious  struggles,  the  work  of  consolidating 
the  Russian  lands  in  the  west  had  not  progressed, 
and  the  western  frontier  still  remained  extremely 
precarious  and  indefinite." — A.  Kornilov,  Modern 
Russian  history,  v.  i,  pp.  14-15. 

16th  century. — Origin  of  serfdom. — "From 
about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  there  was  going  on  continu- 
ously a  migration  of  peasants  from  the  central 
Oka-Volga  regions,  at  first  towards  the  north  be- 
yond the  Upper  Volga,  and  afterwards,  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  towards  the  Don 
and  the  Middle  and  Lower  Volga.  .  .  .  The  right 
of  going  away  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centurv 
was  .  .  .  dying  out  of  itself,  although  there  was 
no  formal  legal  abolition  of  it.  .  .  .  The  tenor 
of  all  the  relevant  documents  of  this  period  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  crux  of  the  land  question  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  was  the  migra- 
tory habit  of  the  people.  The  various  devices  of 
the  law  and  the  tendencies  of  practice  were  all 
towards  fixity  of  tenure— a  condition  which  lim- 
ited mobility  and  to  that  extent  compromised 
freedom,  but  which  also  imposed  obligations  upon 
the  landowner.  .  .  .  In  .  .  .  [the]  struggle  for 
peasant  hands,  the  great  landowners,  possessing  at 
once  numerous  forces  and  local  magisterial  power, 
had  a  great  advantage  over  the  peasant  commu- 
nities and  the  smaller  landowners.  But  the  struggle 
compromised  the  interest  of  the  State  at  all  events 
in   many   districts,  brought   the  collection  of  taxes 
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into  confusion,  and  did  not  result  in  any  increase 
in  the  ireedom  of  the  peasant.  Indeed,  the  hope- 
less conditions  ot  insolvency  into  which  peasants 
in  numbers  were  reduced,  induced  some  of  them 
to  seek  to  escape  from  their  burdens  by  sacri- 
ficing their  freedom,  and  agreeing  with  their  land- 
owners to  transform  themselves  into  kholopi,  or 
bonded  cultivators.  Cancelling  their  debts  and 
removing  themselves  from  the  roll  of  free  taxable 
peasants,  they  became  subject  to  {personal  bond- 
age. .  .  .  Boris  Godunov,  who  had  already  under 
the  Tsar  Feodor  in  1597  meddled  with  the  agrarian 
question,  became  himself  Tsar  in  1598,  and  on  26th 
November  1601,  he  issued  an  ukase  dealing  with 
the  subject.  This  ukase  was  directed  against  the 
wholesale  'taking  away'  of  peasants  by  the  large 
landowners.  It  permitted  only  small  landowners 
to  'take  away,'  and  limited  the  taking  away  to 
two  peasants  at  a  time.  The  ukase  explains  that 
the  reason  why  the  going  away  of  peasants  had 
been  previously  permitted  was  that  the  peasants 
should  be  allowed  to  escape  from  those  landowners 
who  were  overburdening  them  with  payments. 
Under  this  ukase  peasants  are  still  permitted  to  'go 
away'  under  conditions.  .  .  .  The  law  of  ist  Feb- 
ruary 160S  had  limited  the  period  during  which 
actions  at  law  could  be  brought  in  relation  to 
flights  of  peasants  to  five  years  from  the  date  of 
flight ;  the  ukase  of  9th  March  1607  extended  this 
period  to  fifteen  years.  The  essentially  civil  char- 
acter of  the  peasant's  obligation  was  thus  pre- 
served even  in  this  ukase.  The  effect  of  it  was  to 
strengthen  the  bond  of  obligation  which  tied  the 
peasant  to  the  landowner,  but  it  did  not  abrogate 
his  right  to  'go  away'  under  the  conditions  of  his 
contract.  These  latter  ukases  were  issued  during 
the  anarchy  which  ensued  after  the  death  of  the 
Tsar  Feodor,  and  the  extinction  of  the  family  of 
Kalita  to  which  he  belonged,  and  to  which  the 
Moscow  State  had  been  inclebted  for  guidance 
during  the  period  of  its  early  growth  as  dominant 
Russian  princedom.  .  .  .  During  this  transition 
period  the  landowners  began  to  regard  the  peas- 
ants upon  their  estates  as  bondaged,  although  there 
was  as  yet  no  legal  justification  for  their  do- 
ing so.  .  .  .  Thus  at  the  end  of  the  third  period 
of  Russian  history — that  is  to  say,  up  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century — the  land  bond- 
age of  the  peasants  had  been  somewhat  firmly 
established  through  the  falling  off  in  practice  of 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  'exit';  but  the  personal 
bondage  of  them  remained  only  an  idea,  which 
was  sought  to  be  carried  out  in  individual  cases, 
but  which  had  as  yet  no  general  appHcation." — 
J.  Mavor,  Economic  history  of  Russia,  v.  i,  pp. 
61-62,  64-68. 

16th  century. — System  of  land  tenure. — 
"The  land  of  .  .  .  [the  central]  regions  was 
in  the  sixteenth  century  held  under  three  forms 
of  tenure,  (i)  There  were  the  lands  belonging 
directly  to  the  sovereign-palace  lands,  and  Black 
Lands,  or  lands  which  were  not  in  the  private 
possession  of  anyone.  The  profits  from  both  of 
these  kinds  6f  lands  were  usually  derived  in  prod- 
uce, and  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  two  kinds  came  to  be  indistinguishable,  their 
administration  being  then  conducted  in  one  de- 
partment. (2)  Church  lands,  including  lands  be- 
longing to  monasteries  and  other  ecclesiastical 
establishments.  ...  (3)  The  lands  of  'serving  peo- 
ple.' At  this  period  (the  sixteenth  century)  there 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  within  the  limits  of 
the  Moscow  State  any  other  kinds  of  ownership. 
All  peasants  lived  upon  the  lands  of  others.    There 


was  no  peasant  proprietary.  Even  when  the  peas- 
ants cultivated  the  Black  or  State  lands,  which 
were  not  in  private  owiiersliip,  they  spoke  of  the 
land  as  belonging  to  the  Cjrand  I'rince  but  as  m 
their  possession.  \et  they  appear  to  have  had  a 
sense  of  temporary  ownership  of  land  actually  in 
cultivation  by  them:  'That  land  is  Cod's  and  the 
sovereign's  but  ploughed  places  and  rye  are  ours.' 
The  jjeasant  of  the  sixteenth  century,  alike  juridi- 
cally and  economically,  was  'a  landless  grain  cul- 
tivator working  upon  the  land  of  some  one  else.' 
Yet  he  was  free.  His  relation  to  the  landowner 
was  a  contractual  relation,  not  a  relation  of  servi- 
tude. His  freedom  consisted  in  his  right  to  go 
away  from  his  rented  land,  and  in  his  right  to 
refuse  to  work  for  the  landowner  for  whom  he 
had  bee/i  working.  But  there  were  certain  limita- 
tions upon  these  rights  from  very  early  times,  and 
there  were  certain  hmitations  upon  the  powers  of 
the  landowners  in  respect  to  the  peasants.  For  ex- 
ample, a  peasant  could  not  leave  his  rented  farm 
without  having  settled  his  account  with  the  land- 
lord after  finishing  the  harvest;  and  a  landlord 
could  not  drive  a  peasant  away  from  his  farm 
before  the  harvest  was  reaped.  These  natural 
limitations  upon  freedom  of  movement  were  rec- 
ognized by  law.  The  code  of  Ivan  III  prescribed 
a  certain  term  during  which  peasants  might  leave 
their  farms,  the  period  being  after  the  harvest  and 
before  the  beginning  of  winter — from  the  week 
before  St.  George's  Day  (26th  November  O.S.) 
till  the  end  of  the  week  after  that  day.  In  Pskov, 
the  corresponding  day  was  'Phihp's  day  of  eating 
flesh'  (Zagovenie-i4th  November).  The  extant 
agreement  papers  or  leases  show  that  the  peasant 
and  the  landowner  contract  together  as  persons 
equally  possessing  juridical  rights.  ...  In  some  of 
the  contracts  the  rent  payment  was  to  be  made 
in  money,  in  others  in  grain.  But  if  these  were 
fixed  in  amount,  the  payment  was  known  as 
obrok.  In  other  cases  the  peasant  bound  himself, 
in  return  for  the  temporary  possession  of  land,  to 
perform  certain  services  for  the  land  owner.  .  .  . 
Such  being  the  relations  of  the  free  peasant  renter 
to  the  landowner,  his  relations  to  the  State  remain 
to  be  considered.  Strictly  speaking,  the  peasant's 
peculiarity  was  his  occupation.  He  became-  a 
'peasant'  when  he  'started  his  sokha  (Russian 
plough)'  upon  taxed  land,  and  he  ceased  to  be  a 
peasant  when  he  became  an  artizan.  At  that  time 
therefore  (in  the  sixteenth  century)  the  obligation 
tended  to  rest,  not  upon  the  person,  but  upon  the 
land.  Later  the  obligation  came  to  rest  upon  the 
person,  and  a  peasant  came  to  be  responsible  for 
the  tax  levied  upon  him  whether  he  was  a  culti- 
vator or  not,  in  the  same  way  as  a  nobleman  was 
obliged  to  serve  whether  he  possessed  land  or  not. 
But  in  the  sixteenth  century,  this  was  otherwise, 
the  land  tax  had  to  be  paid  by  the  responsible 
person,  whether  he  was  a  peasant  or  a  landed 
proprietor.  The  peasant  who  cultivated  the  land 
and  paid  the  land  tax  was  by  this  means  brought 
into  relation  with  the  State.  The  State  knew  the 
peasant  as  a  tyaglo  man — as  a  taxpayer.  .  .  .  Land 
was  taxed  only  in  respect  to  its  production.  The 
organization  for  the  levying  and  payment  of  taxes 
was  effected  by  the  formation  of  administrative 
districts  called  stani,  or  stations,  and  volosti.  .  .  . 
If,  therefore,  any  peasant  who  cultivated  land  upon 
which  the  tax  fell  left  the  community  without  pay- 
ing the  tax  due  upon  the  land,  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  community  suffered,  because  the  tax- 
payment  of  the  defaulting  peasant  had  to  be  met 
out  of  the  tax  funds  of  the  mir.     This  system  had 
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come  down  from  the  appanage  ages,  and  it  con- 
tinued until  the  sixteenth  century.  At  that  period 
the  communal  character  of  the  volost  gradually 
fell  into  decay.  ...  It  is  now  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss the  character  of  the  'community'  as  it  emerged 
in  the  sixteenth  century  from  these  processes, 
especially  in  respect  to  the  ownership  of  land. 
While  the  rural  community  in  early  times  was 
called  the  mir  q.  v.,  the  word  which  came  into 
use  at  the  period  of  the  Emancipation  to  desig- 
nate the  community  was  obtschena.  The  essential 
feature  of  the  obtschena  is  the  common  possession 
of  land.  This  common  possession  of  land  is  further 
characterized  by  (i)  the  obligatory  equality  of 
the  allotments;  (2)  the  strictly  class  character  of 
the  community;  and  (3)  the  mutual  guarantee  for 
the  payment  of  taxes.  ...  In  the  rural  commu- 
nities of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  there 
is  no  compulsory  equality  of  allotment  or  revision, 
nor  is  there  present  the  class  character  of  the 
land  obligations  of  the  peasant.  In  these  centuries 
the  peasant  took  much  or  little  land  as  he  might 
desire,  or  as  his  agricultural  capital  or  his  credit 
enabled  him  to  take.  He  agreed  with  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  land  without  reference  to  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole.  The  extent  of  the  allotment 
determined  his  taxable  capacity.  He  was  taxed 
by  the  area  and  quality  of  the  land.  The  land 
was  thus  the  bearer  of  the  peasant's  burdens  and 
the  source  of  his  obligations.  The  peasant  him- 
self was  not  bound  to  his  allotment,  nor  was  he 
bound  to  the  community.  He  might  leave  his  land 
and  go  away.  .  .  .  The  peasant  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  thus  free,  but  heavily  burdened  alike 
with  obligations  and  with  debt.  Since  his  obliga- 
tions were  measured  according  to  the  amount  of 
his  land,  he  was  inclined  to  keep  this  amount  low. 
The  allotments  were  therefore  tending  to  diminish. 
He  was  creating  no  reserves,  and  he  was  ekeing 
out  his  subsistence  by  other  than  strictly  agri- 
cultural employment." — J.  Mavor,  Economic  his- 
tory of  Russia,  V.  i,  pp.  47-51,  SS- 

16th  century. — Economic  revolution  and  down- 
fall of  boyars. — ^"The  sixteenth  century  was,  for 
Russia,  the  period  of  the  economic  revolution. 
Rural  production  remained,  during  the  whole  of 
this  period,  the  most  important  branch  of  pro- 
duction, but  its  forces  underwent  profound  modi- 
fications: from  natural  economy  arose  monetary 
economy,  founded  on  the  circulation  of  merchan- 
dise, and  the  exchange  of  products  for  currency. 
These  changes  were  closely  conncted  with  the  pro- 
gressive expansion  of  the  internal  and  external  trade 
of  Russia.  Although  Novgorod  began  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  commercial  centres,  yet 
others  arose,  in  the  North,  such  as  Kholmogory 
and  Archangel,  which  a  great  commercial  high- 
way running  through  Yaroslavl  and  Vologda  con- 
nected with  Moscow.  A  whole  series  of  facts  tes- 
tify that  the  rapid  development  of  Russia's  in- 
ternal trade  destroyed  the  basis  of  natural  econo- 
my. At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  character  of  internal  exchange  underwent  a 
change ;  it  became  intenscr  and  more  extensive. 
The  official  documents  of  this  period  speak  of 
numerous  centres  of  trade,  of  fairs,  of  a  close 
network  of  highways,  and  of  constant  relations 
between  the  various  portions  of  the  country.  .  .  . 
Thus,  according  to  the  statistics  of  a  number  of 
Englishmen  who  visited  Russia  at  this  period,  the 
region  of  Yaroslave  alone  sent  700  to  800  wagons 
of  wine  daily  for  sale  to  Moscow.  Compare  this 
fact  with  the  isolated  life  of  the  small  economic 
groups   of    a    former   age,    which    laboured   exclu- 


sively to  produce  enough  for  their  own  consump- 
tion, and  you  will  understand  how  the  character 
of  the  economic  life  of  Russia  was  transformed  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  celebrated  German 
economist,  Karl  Bucher,  states  that  we  may  dis- 
tinguish three  stages  in  the  economic  development 
of  Western  Europe:  (i)  the  phase  of  natural 
economy,  without  exchange;  (2)  that  of  urban 
economy,  the  latter  furnishing  a  limited  market 
and  consisting  of  the  city  and  its  surroundings; 
(3)  that  of  national  and  finally  universal  economy. 
In  Russia  the  second  phase,  if  it  was  not  entirely 
absent,  at  least  existed  only  in  a  germinal  form, 
so  that  the  rational  phase  followed  almost  imme- 
diately upon  the  domestic  phase.  'The  uniformity 
of  the  surface  of  the  country,  the  abundance  of 
rivers,  and  above  all  the  duration  of  the  snows, 
which  permitted  of  relatively  convenient  methods 
of  communication,  diminished  local  difficulties  and 
the  economic  isolation  of  the  various  regions.  Ac- 
cording to  the  English,  merchandise  was  sent  enor- 
mous distances,  in  winter,  as  from  Archangel  to 
Moscow,  in  a  fortnight.  Thus  .  .  .  the  monetary 
economy  of  Russia,  bom  in  the  second  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century  differed  from  others  in  this 
peculiarity:  it  was  not  urban,  but  national,  or  at 
least  each  of  its  markets  embraced  a  considerable 
radius.  This  is  proved  by  numerous  observations. 
.  .  .  According  to  the  testimony  of  Jenkinson,  the 
Russians  sent  to  Astrakhan  wool,  sheepskins,  grain, 
and  salt  pork;  the  region  of  Riazan  sent  large 
quantities  of  grain  to  Moscow ;  Smolensk  sent  hve- 
stock  to  the  centre  of  Russia  and  received  hemp 
from  Viazma,  while  Yaroslavl  provided  Moscow 
with  corn,  and  the  latter  city  resold  it  to  cus- 
tomers living  at  a  distance  of  500  leagues.'  The 
data  in  our  possession  as  to  the  activity  of  the 
middlemen  of  those  days  and  on  the  prices  of 
corn  in  various  parts  of  Russia  prove  that  each 
local  market  furnished  enormous  areas.  .  .  .  This 
economic  union  of  the  country  certainly  played  an 
important  part  in  its  political  union  and  in  the 
creation  of  the  Russian  State.  But  the  economic 
phenomena  herein  described  had  a  still  more  not- 
able influence  on  the  political  development  of  the 
country.  The  development  of  exchange  led  to  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  currency.  The  proof 
of  this  statement  is  the  progressive  decrease  of  the 
value  of  money.  This  latter  fact  may  be  observed 
in  the  Russia  of  the  sixteenth  century.  'While  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  the  value  of  the  ruble  was  equiva- 
lent to  nearly  94  of  our  modern  rubles,  towards 
the  years  1530-40  its  value  fell  to  75  rubles,  and 
early  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century 
to  25.  So  rapid  a  fall  in  the  price  of  money  marks 
the  sudden  passage  from  natural  to  monetary 
economy.'  The  decrease  in  the  value  of  money 
during  the  sixteenth  century  was  brought  about  by 
the  discovery  of  America,  from  which  country,  the 
floods  of  gold  and  silver  were  constantly  sent  to 
Europe.  Consequently  it  is  not  a  peculiar  eco- 
nomical fact  to  Russia  but  was  felt  everywhere. 
As  a  result,  the  scale  of  economical  values  was 
generally  affected  and  a  certain  depression  in  com- 
merce and  industry  was  felt  in  every  European 
country.  The  taxes,  paid  at  first  in  kind  by  the 
peasant  in  the  form  of  rent,  very  soon  had  to  be 
paid  in  money.  Even  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  peasants  working  on  the  lands  of  the 
convents  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  St.  Sergius  paid 
money  to  their  seigneurs,  and  then  the  State  taxes 
also  were  levied  in  currency.  The  new  method  of 
production,  that  is,  production  for  a  large  market, 
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was  rcRuIatcd  by  means  of  money,  and  this  led  to 
a  change  in  the  internal  organization  of  the  rural 
economy.     Landowners  whose  system  of  economy 
had   hitherto   been   a   narrow   one,   who   had   pre- 
ferred to  let  land  to  the  peasants  in  order  to  ob- 
tain imposts  in  kind,  now  saw  a  vast  market  open- 
ing for  the  outlet  of  grain,  and  commenced   little 
by  little  to  diminish  the  area  of   the  lands  let  to 
the  peasants,  and  to  cultivate  their  own  land.     In 
some    cases    the    land    exploited    by    and    for    the 
master  amounted  to  30,  40,  or  50  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  estate.     It  soon  befell  that  the  principal  or- 
ganizers of  the  new  economy  were  no   longer  the 
great  land  owners,  the  boyars,  but  the  small  pro- 
prietors, the  dvorianies,  for  the  former,  accustomed 
to    lu.xury,    troubled   themselves   very    little   about 
the  administration  of  their  property  and  were  ad- 
dicted  to   useless   expenditure.      Moreover,   it   was 
in  general  more  difficult  for  a  great  estate  to  adapt 
a  new  economy  and  new  forms  of  production  than 
for  a  small  estate  to  do  so.     For  this  reason  the 
passage   from   one   economic   form  to   another  af- 
fected  the   boyars   principally    [see   BoyarsJ,    and 
caused  the  downfall  of  their  economic  power.    The 
economic   enfeeblement   of    this   class   was   utilized 
by  the  Grand-Duke  of  Moscow,  who  was  able  to 
confirm   the   absolute   autocracy    and   thereby    op- 
pose  the   oligarchy    of   the   boyars.     Highly   char- 
acteristic was  the  most  intense  phase  of  the  Terror, 
the    policy    which    Ivan    the    Terrible    adopted    in 
order  to   crush   the   boyars   of  the   higher  aristoc- 
racy, just  ten  years  after  the  economic  fall  of  that 
class  in  the  centre  of  Russia.     The  sapping  of  the 
economic  strength  of  the  boyars  explains  the  curi- 
ous fact  that  they  did  not  rebel  against  the  perse- 
cutions  of   Ivan,   and  even   the   most   energetic   of 
them.   Prince   Andrei   Kourbsky   contented   himself 
with  passively  protesting  against  the  Tsar  and  by 
leaving  his  dominions.    In  order  to  struggle  against 
the  boyars,  Ivan  established  a  special  system  known 
as   opritchnina.  ...  It   is  unjust   to   suppose  that 
the    opritchnina    and    the    pitiless    system    of    the 
Terror  were  manifestations  of  personal  hatred,  of 
a   Sadie   caprice.     It   is   highly   probable   that   the 
character    of    the    Tsar    gave    his    policy    a    more 
gloomy  and  sanguinary  tone,  but  the  gist  of  that 
policy   was  the  struggle   of   the   developing   autoc- 
racy   against    the    aristocratic    oligarchy.  .  .  .  The 
opritchnina  (exceptional  law)  was  preluded  by  two 
manifestoes  published  by  Ivan.    One  was  a  friendly 
appeal  to  the  whole  people,  with  the  exception  of 
the  boyars;  the  other,  steeped  in  hatred,  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  boyars  themselves.    The  opritchnina 
consisted   in    this,    that    the   government    had    the 
right  by  law  to  confiscate  the  estates  of  the  nobles 
in  the  regions  where  the  application  of  the  system 
was  announced.     This  policy  was  directed  against 
the   boyars   in   particular,   and   aimed    at   the   de- 
struction  of   the   flower   of   the  feudal   aristocracy 
by  selling  their  property  and  the  privileges  thereto 
appertaining.    Another  manifestation  of  this  policy 
was  the  institution  of  a  body  of  what  we  may  call 
military  police,   whose   ranks   furnished   Ivan  with 
his  instruments.     The   lands  confiscated  were  dis- 
tributed to  members  of  the  opritchnina.    This  body 
of    police    was    composed    of    small    landed    pro- 
prietors   or    dvorianies,    who    at    this    period,  .  .  . 
rose  to  the  surface  of  national  life  by  the  action 
of  the  forces   of  economic  evolution.     Every   dis- 
trict   proclaimed   subject    to    the    opritchnina    was 
outside  the  scope  of  the  boyars'  Douma,  and  that 
meant  more  than  half  Russia.     Thus  the  opritch- 
nina may  be  regarded  as  the  first  attempt  of  the 
heads  of  the  Russian  state  to  govern  without  the 


aid  ol  the  boyars  and  to  create  a  new  govern- 
mental system  in  place  of  the  old  feudal  admin- 
istration. The  diminished  political  importance  of 
the  boyars  appears  even  more  significant  if  we  ex- 
amine the  Soudiebnik  (code)  whose  drafting  in 
1558  marked  the  apogee  of  the  boyars  poHtical 
power.  One  of  the  articles  of  this  code  stated  that 
all  new  laws  were  'to  be  proposed  by  the  Tsar  and 
adopted  by  the  united  boyars.'  The  dvorianies 
supported  Ivan  in  his  struggle  against  the  boyars. 
The  feudal  privileges  of  the  latter  hampered  the 
economic  development  of  which  the  dvorianies 
were  the  propagators.  At  this  time  the  funda- 
mental thesis  of  the  boyars  was  the  demand  that 
the  Tsar — Ivan  adopted  the  title  in  1547 —  .  .  . 
should  govern  with  them  and  respect  their  rights 
of  birth  and  inheritance.  The  ideologues  of  the 
dvorianies  expounded  the  opposite  theory:  that 
rights  were  conferred  not  by  birth  but  by  the  will 
of  the  Tsar  and  personal  merit,  and  that  the 
power  of  the  Tsar  was  unlimited,  as  it  came  from 
God." — G.  Alexinsky,  Modern  Russia,  pp.  52-56. 
16th  century. — Military  organization.  See  Mil- 
itary organization;   37;   38. 

1500-1900. — Expansion    in    Asia,      See    Asia: 
1500-1900. 

1523-1604. — War  with   Sweden.     See  Sweden: 
1523-1604. 

1533-1682.— From  Ivan  the  Terrible  to  Peter 
the  Great. — Poles  at  Moscow. — Origin  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Romanovs. — "Apart  from  the 
striking  and  appalling  character  of  Ivan  himself, 
whom  Migkiewicz,  the  Polish  poet,  calls,  in  his 
lectures  on  the  Slavonians,  'the  most  finished  tyrant 
known  in  history — frivolous  and  debauched  like 
Nero,  stupid  and  ferocious  like  Caligula,  full  of 
dissimulation  like  Tiberius  or  Louis  XI.,'  the  reign 
of  Ivan  the  Terrible  is  interesting  as  marking  the 
beginning  of  the  intercourse  between  Russia  and 
Western  Europe,  and  especially  between  Russia 
and  England.  The  natural  approach  to  Russia 
from  the  west  was,  of  course,  through  Poland; 
but  the  Poles  impeded  systematically,  and  for  po- 
litical reasons,  the  introduction  of  arts  and  artificers 
into  Russia,  and  Sigismund  wrote  a  letter  to  Eliza- 
beth, warning  her  against  the  Muscovite  power 
as  a  danger  to  civilization,  only  not  formidable 
for  the  moment  because  it  was  still  semi-barbarous. 
Ivan  the  Terrible  was  the  third  of  the  indepen- 
dent Tsars  [these  three  were  Ivan  III  (1462-1505), 
Vassili  III  (1505-1533)  and  Ivan  IV — surnamed 
the  Terrible — (1533-1584)];  and  already  under 
Ivan  [III],  sometimes  called  the  'Great' — to  whom 
indeed  belongs  the  honour  of  having  finally  liber- 
ated Russia  from  the  Tartar  yoke — endeavours  had 
been  made  to  enter  into  relations  with  various 
European  nations.  [Ivan  Ill's  marriage  to  Sophia, 
niece  of  Constantine  Paleologus,  Byzantine  em- 
peror, added  tremendous  prestige  to  Moscow.  His 
son,  Vassili,  followed  in  his  father's  footsteps  and 
added  large  Lithuanian  territories  to  his  domin- 
ions.] Foreigners,  too,  were  encouraged  to  visit 
Russia  and  settle  there.  The  movement  of  for- 
eigners towards  Russia  increased  with  each  suc- 
ceeding reign;  and  beginning  with  the  first  Tsar  of 
Muscovy  it  became  much  more  marked  under  the 
third.  [During  the  reign  of  Ivan  the  Terrible] 
the  mariners  in  the  service  of  the  English  com- 
pany of  'merchant  adventurers'  entered  the  White 
Sea,  and,  in  their  own  language,  'discovered'  Rus- 
sia. Russia  was,  indeed,  until  that  time,  so  far  as 
Western  Europe  was  concerned,  an  unknown  land, 
cut  off  from  Western  civilization  for  political  and 
warlike    reasons    by    the    Poles,    and    for   religious 
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reasons  by  the  Catholic  Church.  On  the  i8th  of 
March,  1584,  Ivan  was  sitting  half  dressed,  after 
his  bath,  'solacing  himself  and  making  mcrie  with 
pleasant  songs,  as  he  used  to  doe.'  He  called  for 
his  chess-board,  had  placed  the  men,  and  was  just 
setting  up  the  king,  when  he  fell  back  in  a  swoon 
and  died.  .  .  .  The  death  of  Ivan  was  followed  by 
strong  dislike  against  the  English  at  Moscow;  and 
the  English  diplomatist  and  matchmaker.  Sir  Je- 
rome Bowes,  after  being  ironically  informed  that 
'the  English  king  was  dead,"  found  himself  seized 
and  thrown  into  prison.  He  was  liberated  through 
the  representations  of  another  envoy,  who  pointed 
out  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  excite  Eliza- 
beth's wrath ;  and  though  for  a  time  intercourse 
between  Russia  and  Western  Europe  was  threat- 
ened, through  the  national  hatred  of  foreigners  as 
manifested  by  the  councillors  of  the  Tsar,  yet  when 
the  weak-minded  Feodor  [1584-1598]  fell  beneath 
the  influence  of  his  brother-in-law  Boris  Godoun- 
off    f?cc    also    BoKis   Feoorovitch    Goduxov],    the 
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previous  policy,  soon  to  become  traditional,  of 
cultivating  relations  with  Western  Europe,  was 
resumed.  .  .  .  Nineteen  years  have  yet  to  pass  be- 
fore the  election  of  the  first  of  the  Romanoffs  to 
the  throne;  for  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  first 
member  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Romanoffs  was 
chosen  and  appointed  to  the  imperial  rule  by  an 
assembly  representing  the  various  estates.  Mean- 
while the  order  of  succession  had  been  broken. 
[Feodor  had  died  without  children,  and  his  only 
brother,  Dmitri,  had  been  mysteriously  murdered 
in  iSQi.  Consequently  on  the  extinction  of  the 
house  of  Rurik  Boris  Godunov  had  been  able  to 
have  himself  elected  (1598-1605).]  Several  pre- 
tenders to  the  throne  had  appeared,  one  of  whom, 
Demetrius,  distinctively  known  as  the  'Imposter,' 
attained  for  a  time  supreme  power.  Demetrius, 
married  to  a  Polish  lady,  Marina  Mniszek,  was 
aided  by  her  powerful  family  to  maintain  his  posi- 
tion in  Moscow;  for  the  Mniszeks  assembled  and 
sent  to  the  Russian  capital  a  body  of  4,000  men. 
Then  Ladislas  [son  of  the  king]  of  Poland  inter- 
fered, and  after  a  time  [1610]  Moscow  fell  be- 
neath the  power  of  the  Poles.     [See  Poland:  1590- 


1O48.J  Soon,  however,  the  national  feeling  of 
Russia  was  aroused,  A  butcher,  or  cattle  dealer 
of  Nijni  Novgorod,  named  Minin,  whose  patriot- 
ism has  made  him  one  of  the  most  popular  figures 
in  Russian  history,  got  together  the  nucleus  of  a 
national  army,  and  called  upon  the  patriotic  no- 
bleman, Prince  Pojarski,  to  place  himself  at  its 
head.  Pojarski  and  Minin  marched  together  to 
Moscowj  and  their  success  in  clearing  the  capital 
of  the  foreign  invaders  [1612]  is  commemorated  by 
a  group  of  statuary  which  stands  in  the  principal 
square  of  Moscow.  .  .  .  Among  the  tombs  of  the 
metropolitans  buried  in  .  .  .  [the  cathedral  of 
the  Assumption  at  Moscow]  are  those  of  Philaret 
and  Hermogenes,  who  were  thrown  into  prison  by 
the  Poles  for  refusing  to  consent  to  the  accessiQn 
of  Ladislas,  the  Polish  prince,  to  the  Russian 
throne.  Hermogenes  died  soon  after  his  arrest. 
Philaret,  at  the  expulsion  of  the  Poles,  was  carried 
away  captive  by  them  in  their  retreat  from  Mos- 
cow (1612),  and  was  kept  nine  years  a  prisoner  in 
Poland.  On  his  return  to  Russia,  he  found  his 
son,  Michael  Feodorovitch,  elected  to  the  throne. 
The  belief,  then,  of  the  Russian  people  in  Michael's 
patriotism,  seems  to  have  been  founded  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  patriotism  of  his  father.  The 
surname  of  the  metropolitan  who  had  defied  the 
Polish  power  and  had  suffered  nine  years'  impris- 
onment in  Poland  was  Romanoff;  Philaret  was  the 
name  he  had  adopted  on  becoming  a  monk.  His 
baptismal  name  was  Feodor,  and  hence  the  pa- 
tronymic Feodorovitch  attached  to  the  name  of 
Michael,  the  first  of  the  Romanoffs.  There  is  little 
to  say  about  the  reign  of  Michael  Feodorovitch, 
the  circumstances  having  once  been  set  forth  under 
which  he  was  elected  to  the  vacant  throne;  and 
his  son  and  successor,  Alexis  Michailovitch,  is 
chiefly  remembered  as  father  of  Peter  the  Great." 
— H.  S.  Edwards,  Romanoffs,  ch.  1-2. 

Also  in:  W.  K.  Kelly,  History  of  Rtissia,  v.  i, 
ch.  13-19. — P.  Merimee,  Demetrius  the  Impostor. 
1547. — Assumption  of  the  title  tsar,  by  the 
grand  prince  of  ]VIoscow. — "In  January  1547,  Ivan 
[IV,  known  as  Ivan  the  Terrible]  ordered  the 
Metropolitan  Macarius  to  proceed  with  his  coro- 
nation. He  assumed  at  the  ceremony  not  only  the 
title  of  Grand  Prince,  but  that  of  Tzar.  The  first 
title  no  longer  answered  to  the  new  power  of  the 
sovereign  of  Moscow,  who  counted  among  his  do- 
mestics, princes  and  even  Grand  Princes.  The 
name  of  Tzar  is  that  which  the  books  in  the 
Slavonic  language,  ordinarily  read  by  Ivan,  give 
to  the  kings  of  Judasa,  Assyria,  Egypt,  Babylon, 
and  to  the  emperors  of  Rome  and  Constantinople. 
Now,  was  not  Ivan  in  some  sort  the  heir  of  the 
Tzar  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Tzar  Pharaoh,  the  Tzar 
Ahasuerus,  and  the  Tzar  David,  since  Russia  was 
the  sixth  empire  spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse? 
Through  his  grandmother  Sophia  Pala°ologus,  he 
was  connected  with  the  family  of  the  Tzars  of 
Byzantium ;  through  his  ancestor  Vladimir  Mono- 
machus,  he  belonged  to  the  Porphyrogeniti ;  and 
through  Constantine  the  Great,  to  Caesar.  .  .  .  We 
may  imagine  what  prestige  was  added  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Russian  sovereign  by  this  dazzling 
title,  borrowed  from  Biblical  antiquity,  from  Ro- 
man majesty,  from  the  orthodox  sovereigns  of 
Byzantium."- — A.  Rambaud,  History  of  Russia,  v. 
I,  ch.  15. — "This  title  [Tsar]  ...  is  not  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  word  'Caesar,'  as  many  have  sup- 
posed, but  is  an  old  Oriental  word  which  the 
Russians  acquired  through  the  Slavonic  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  and  which  they  bestowed  at 
first    on    the    Greek   emperors,  and   afterwards   on 
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the  Tartar  Khans.  In  Persia  it  signifies  throne, 
supreme  authority;  and  we  find  it  in  the  termina- 
tion of  the  names  of  the  kings  of  Assyria  and 
Babylon,  such  as  Phalassar,  Nabonasser,  &c. — 
Karamsin." — W.  K.  Kelly,  History  of  Russia,  v.  i, 
p.  125,  footnote. — The  opinion  of  a  celebrated 
Russian  historian,  Kluchevsky,  differs  from  the 
preceding.  He  says:  "The  term  'tsar'  is,  I  need 
hardly  say,  only  a  Southern-Slavonic  and  Russian 
abbreviated  form  of  the  Latin  'Caesar,'  just  as  a 
different  pronunciation  of  the  same  word  has  pro- 
duced the  German  title  of  'Kaiser.'  " — \'.  O.  Klu- 
chevsky, History  of  Russia,  v.  2,  p.  20. — "Von 
Hammer,  in  his  last  note  to  his  31st  book,  says, 
'The  title  Czar  or  Tzar  is  an  ancient  title  of 
Asiatic  sovereigns.  We  find  an  instance  of  it  in 
the  fitle  'The  Schar,'  of  the  sovereign  of  Gurdis- 
tan;  and  in  that  of  Tzarina  ...  of  the  Scythians." 
— E.  S.  Creasy,  History  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  p. 
213,  footnote. 

1569-1571.— First  collision  with  Turks.— Their 
repulse  from  Astrakhan. — Moscow  stormed  and 
sacked  by  Grim  Tatars. — Peace  with  the  Porte. 
— At  the  time  (1566)  of  the  accession  of  Selim  II 
to  the  Ottoman  throne,  the  Russians  "had  been 
involved  in  fierce  and  frequent  wars  with  the 
Sultan's  vassals,  the  Crim  Tartars;  but  the  Porte 
had  taken  no  part  in  these  contests.  But  the 
bold  genius  of  the  Vizier  Sokolli  now  attempted 
the  realisation  of  a  project,  which,  if  successful, 
v.ould  have  barred  the  southern  progress  of  Rus- 
sia, by  firmly  planting  the  Ottoman  power  on  the 
banks  of  the  Don  and  the  Volga,  and  along  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  .  .  .  Sokolli  proposed 
to  unite  the  rivers  Don  and  Volga  by  a  canal, 
and  then  send  a  Turkish  armament  up  the  sea  of 
Azoph  and  the  Don,  thence  across  by  the  intended 
channel  to  the  Volga,  and  then  down  the  latter 
river  into  the  Caspian ;  from  the  southern  shores 
of  which  sea  the  Ottomans  might  strike  at  Tabriz 
and  the  heart  of  the  Persian  power.  .  .  .  Azoph 
already  belonged  to  the  Turks,  but  in  order  to 
realise  the  great  project  entertained  it  was  neces- 
sary to  occupy  Astrakhan  also.  Accordingly,  3,000 
Janissaries  and  20,000  horse  were  sent  [1569]  to 
besiege  Astrakhan,  and  a  cooperative  force  of 
30,000  Tartars  was  ordered  to  join  them,  and  to 
aid  in  making  the  canal.  5,000  Janissaries  and 
3,000  pioneers  were  at  the  same  time  sent  to  Azoph 
to  commence  and  secure  the  great  work  at  its 
western  extremity.  But  the  generals  of  Ivan  the 
Terrible  did  their  duty  to  their  stern  master  ably 
in  this  emergency.  The  Russian  garrison  of  As- 
trakhan sallied  on  its  besiegers,  and  repulsed  them 
with  considerable  loss.  And  a  Russian  army,  15,- 
000  strong,  under  Prince  Serebinoff,  came  suddenly 
on  the  workmen  and  Janissaries  near  Azoph,  and 
put  them  to  headlong  flight.  It  was  upon  this 
occasion  that  the  first  trophies  won  from  the 
Turks  came  into  Russian  hands.  An  army  of 
Tartars,  which  marched  to  succour  the  Turks,  was 
also  entirely  defeated  by  Ivan's  forces;  and  the 
Ottomans,  dispirited  by  their  losses  and  reverses, 
withdrew  altogether  from  the  enterprise.  .  .  . 
Russia  was  yet  far  too  weak  to  enter  on  a  war  of 
retaliation  with  the  Turks.  She  had  subdued  the 
Tartar  Khanates  of  Kasan  and  Astrakhan  [1552- 
1554!;  but  their  kinsmen  of  the  Crimea  were  still 
formidable  enemies  to  the  Russians,  even  without 
Turkish  aid.  It  was  only  two  years  after  the 
Ottoman  expedition  to  the  Don  and  Volga  that 
the  Khan  of  the  Crimea  made  a  victorious  inroad 
into  Russia,  took  Moscow  by  storm,  and  sacked 
the    city    (1571).      The    Czar   Ivan    [IV]    had,    in 


1570,  sent  an  ambassador,  named  Nossolitof,  to 
Constantinople,  to  complain  of  the  Turkish  attack 
on  Astrakhan,  and  to  propose  that  there  should 
be  peace,  friendship,  and  alliance  between  the  two 
empires.  .  .  .  The  Russian  ambassador  was  fa- 
vourably received  at  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  no 
further  hostilities  between  the  Turks  and  Russians 
took  place  for  nearly  a  century." — E.  S.  Creasy, 
History  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  ch.  11. — Although 
the  Tatars  succeeded  in  sacking  Moscow  in  1571 
there  was  no  longer  any  danger  that  the  Russian 
empire  would  be  subjected  to  them  poHtically. 
With  the  conquest  of  the  Khanates  of  Kasan  and 
Astrakhan  the  Russian  frontiers  were  pushed 
steadily  eastward.  From  early  times  these  fron- 
tiersmen were  compelled  to  be  on  the  alert  against 
Asiatic  raids,  and  after  the  first  coming  of  the 
Tatars  in  the  thirteenth  century  they  had  adopted 
a  mode  of  life  similar  to  that  of  their  terrible 
enemies.    They  formed  a  peculiar  class  of  the  pop- 
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ulation  and  were  known  as  Cossacks.  They  built 
up  military  communities  in  the  basins  of  the 
southern  rivers,  and  although  they  professed  al- 
legiance to  the  Tsar,  they  were  practically  inde- 
pendent. The  Cossacks  of  the  Dnieper  were  at 
first  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  king  of  Poland. 
See  Cossacks:  Origin. 

1577-1580.— Conquests  by  Poles.  See  Poland: 
1574-1500. 

1578-1579. — Yermac's  conquest  of  Siberia.  See 
Siberia:    15 78- 1800. 

Also  in:  H.  J.  B.  A.  Lcroy-Beaulieu,  Empire  of 
the  tsars. — .\.  N.  Rambaud,  History  of  Russia. — 
W.  Gerrare,  Story  of  Mosco'w. — O.  N.  Winter, 
Russian  empire,  pp.  317-331.— M.  Baring.  Ru.'^sian 
people,  pp.  92-100 — S.  E.  Howe,  Thousand  years 
of  Rus.sian  history,  pp.  33-55._W.  R.  Morfill, 
Russia,   pp.   61-00. 

17th  century. — Industrial  Development. — "The 
-self-contained  character  of  the  estates  populated 
by  bonded  peasants  hindered  the  growth  of  towns, 
because  the  i)roprietors  purchased  little  and  the 
peasants  almost  nothing.  .  .  .  The  development  of 
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miscellaneous  manufacture  lor  consumption  within 
the  country  is  thus  in  Russia  a  comparatively 
modern  affair.  Yet  in  the  manufacture  of  certain 
commodities  there  was  a  considerable  develop- 
ment. This  development  took  two  directions. 
In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  antique  village 
industrial  system,  by  means  of  which  metals,  flax, 
wool,  and  silk  were  produced  as  raw  materials, 
and  worked  into  consumable  goods  by  the  same 
persons  or  by  near  neighbours.  The  commodities 
so  produced  were  in  part  used  on  the  spot  of 
production  and  in  part  sold  to  merchants  for 
transportation  elsewhere.  In  the  second  place, 
there  began   in  the  second  quarter  of  the  seven- 


was  no  important  class  of  free  hirable  labourers, 
and  the  agricultural  peasants  could  with  difficulty 
be  drawn  into  industry,  partly  because  of  their 
own  reluctance,  and  partly  because  they  belonged 
to  estates  where  their  labour  was  required  for 
agriculture.  .  .  .  The  industrial  revolution  left 
some  scars  in  Western  Europe,  where  it  encoun- 
tered conditions  in  which  free  hired  labour  was 
plentiful;  but  these  scars  were  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  deep  wounds  which  the  establish- 
ment of  the  great  industry  left  in  Russian  life. 
There  the  peasantry  fought  against  the  great  in- 
dustry from  the  beginning.  For  them  it  meant  to 
be  torn  from  their  villages  and  often  from  their 


AMBASSADOR'S   COURT   OF  THE    SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY 
(After    painting    by    Sheremeter) 


teenth  century,  the  exploitation  of  minerals,  and 
especially  of  iron,  by  enterprising  foreigners,  who 
rented  lands,  and  who  secured  from  the  Govern- 
ment permission  to  ascribe  to  the  works  estab- 
lished upon  these  lands,  peasants  of  the  class 
known  as  Tsar's  Peasants.  .  .  .  The  military 
policy  of  Peter  the  Great  ...  led  to  a  great  ex- 
pansion of  iron  manufacture,  and  to  the  wider 
adoption  of  the  system  of  ascription  of  bonded 
peasants,  involving  not  only  peasants  of  the  State, 
but  also  peasants  belonging  to  private  proprietors 
and  to  ecclesiastical  estates.  So  also  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  army,  involving  the  formation 
of  regiments  and  the  adoption  of  uniforms,  led  to 
the  erection  of  clothing  factories,  and  the  ascrip- 
tion to  these  of  bonded  peasants.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  great  industry  in  Russia  thus  began 
very  early,  and  began  under  conditions  of  forced 
labour.     The   reason    for   this   is   obvious.     There 


families,  and  to  be  compelled  to  work,  under  the 
lash,  at  labour  distasteful  to  them  and  to  do  so 
with  inadequate  or  no  remuneration.  Their  pro- 
tests and  appeals  were  continuous  from  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  until  the  Emancipation 
of  the  serfs  in  1861.  Indeed,  the  dislocation  of 
village  life,  caused  by  ascription  to  'possessional 
factories,'  had  much  to  do  not  only  with  the 
revolutionary  movement  of  the  third  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  but  with  the  state  of  mind 
which  in  the  nineteenth  rendered  Emancipation  in- 
evitable. Perusal  of  the  evidence  will  show  that 
long  suffering  as  the  ascribed  peasants  were,  they 
were  never  acquiescent  in  the  perversion  of  the 
bondage  system  which  their  ascription  to  fac- 
tories implied.  .  .  .  For  long  after  Emancipation, 
and  even,  to  some  extent,  until  the  present  time, 
the  incidents  of  ascription  perpetuated  themselves 
in    the   attitude    of   the   now   free   hired   labourers 
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towards  their  employees  and  towards  the  Govern- 
ment, and  contributed  to  the  revolutionary  state 
of  mind  of  the  proletariat  during  the  rising  of 
1905-06." — J.  Mavor,  Economic  history  of  Russia, 
V.  I,  pp.  431-433- 

17th  century. — Parliamentary  institutions. — 
"The  reign  of  Michael  [1613-1645]  witnessed  the 
efflorescence,  premature  .  .  .  and  transitory  of 
parliamentary  government  in  Russia.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  phenomenon  are  not  far  to  seek. 
During  its  first  years  the  position  of  the  new 
dynasty  [Romanov]  was  precarious.  Moreover, 
as  a  result  of  the  revolution,  the  whole  country 
was  in  a  state  of  chaos  and  ruin;  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  the  administration,  central  and  local, 
was  utterly  disorganized.  Above  all,  there  was 
no  money  in  the  treasury.  Order  had  to  be  re- 
established, the  organs  of  government  had  to  be 
set  up  afresh,  taxes  had  to  be  devised  and  col- 
lected— a  task  far  more  difficult,  because  the  whole 
population  had  been  dislocated,  and  momentous 
questions  of  foreign  policy  constantly  required  at- 
tention and  decision.  In  a  word,  everything  had 
to  be  re-created  and  re-constructed.  This  was  a 
thorny  and  responsible  task  which  neither  the 
tsar  nor  the  boyarskaya  duma  (the  legislature) 
was  wilHng  even  to  face,  far  less  to  attempt  to 
solve,  unaided.  Hence  the  services  of  the  popu- 
lar assembly  (zemski  sobor)  were  called  on,  and 
this  body  accordingly  throve.  For  the  first  two 
years  of  the  new  reign  it  virtually  became  the 
government  replacing  or  rather  absorbing  both 
sides  of  the  legislature  (the  boyarskaya  duma)  and 
the  executive  (the  prikazy,  the  ministries  or  chan- 
celleries) and  performing  their  functions.  During 
the  remainder  of  Michael's  reign,  which  lasted  until 
1645,  the  representatives  of  the  people  met  no 
fewer  than  ten  times  and  took  an  active  part  in 
legislation,  being  often  consulted  on  matters  such 
as  the  sanctioning  of  new  imposts  and  the  deciding 
of  questions  of  peace  or  war.  Thus  parhament 
seemed  to  promise  well  to  become  an  established 
institution.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  did  not  do  so; 
and  the  history  of  the  Russian  national  assembly 
in  the  seventeenth  century  is  that  of  its  gradual 
but  persistent  decline.  Like  a  blossom  out  of 
season,  it  withered  before  it  had  fully  opened. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious.  The  zemski 
sobor  existed  only  in  so  far  as  the  tsar  and  the 
boyarskaya  duma  needed  its  help  for  the  shoulder- 
ing of  responsibility.  In  proportion  as  the  dynasty 
waxed  more  secure  and  the  exchequer  less  empty, 
the  importance  of  the  assembly  dwindled.  It  had 
no  solid  foundation,  and  it  failed  to  appreciate 
the  potentiality  of  the  weapon  of  financial  con- 
trol. The  initiative  in  its  convocation  and  the 
decision  as  to  what  it  was  required  to  do  when 
once  it  had  been  convoked  lay,  not  with  itself, 
but  with  the  tsar  or  with  the  supreme  council  of 
the  Russian  Church.  .  .  .  Unless  it  was  actually 
asked  by  the  tsar  to  initiate  legislation  its  func- 
tions were  merely  consultative  and  advisory.  The 
constitutional  assembly  of  1610,  which  met  to 
select  the  new  dynasty,  had  been  of  course  unique. 
Otherwise,  the  history  of  the  assembly  is  illus- 
trated by  an  enumeration  of  its  meetings.  During 
the  reign  of  Michael's  successor,  Alexis  (1645-76), 
it  met  five  times,  as  oppo.sed  to  ten  during  the 
period  1645-53  Sub.sequently  it  only  met  twice 
in  1682,  and  once — for  the  last  time — in  i6q8.  In 
the  course  of  this  period  the  assembly  itse'f  grad- 
ually became  less  representative  of  the  people.  .  .  . 
Thereafter  legislation  became  reduced  in  form  to 
the  piecemeal  presentation  of  petitions  bv  isolated 
classes   of   the   community,   which    were   naturally 


easier  to  deal  with.  In  time  the  formula  'in  an- 
swer to  the  petition  (chelobitee,  lit. — "forehead- 
beating")  ,  of  the  people'  became  the  accepted  pre- 
amble to  any  new  law  which  the  tsar  or  the  boy- 
arskaya duma  chose  to  impose.  Thus  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  the  lapse  of  the  national 
assembly  was  the  fact  that,  once  having  accom- 
plished the  purpose  for  which  it  was  summoned, 
the  assembly  ceased  to  be  necessary  to  the  govern- 
ing class.  Another  reason  was  that  in  the  given 
conditions  no  other  result  was  to  be  expected. 
The  political  consciousness  of  the  people  was  so 
undeveloped  and  the  general  obscurity  so  pro- 
found that  the  need  of  a  regular  assembly,  per- 
manently established  and  properly  defined  and  se- 
cured, was  not  acutely  felt.  ...  In  the  sixteenth 
century  the  tendency  had  been  to  decentralize 
authority  and  develop  local  government  on  an 
elective  basis,  which  in  its  turn  formed  a  ground- 
work for  the  election  of  representatives  to  the 
national  assembly ;  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
tendency  was  to  centralize  authority  and  con- 
centrate it  in  the  hands  of  single  individuals  ap- 
pointed- by  the  Crown.  Another  was  the  entirely 
fresh  constitution  of  society  which  appeared  at 
this  time,  the  result  of  the  new  policy  of  cutting 
up  the  whole  population  into  rigid  classes  with 
fixed  and  impassable  barriers  between  them.  This 
arrangement  was  new  to  Russia,  and  was  the  basis 
on  which  society  in  the  new  regime  was  recon- 
structed. Its  ultimate  expression  was  the  formal 
and  general  introduction  of  serfdom.  With  the 
disfranchisement  and  enslavement  of  the  respon- 
sible 'free'  rural  population  the  national  assembly 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  deprived  of  its  popular 
elective  basis." — C.  R.  Beazley,  N.  Forbes  and 
J.  A.  Birkett,  Russia  from  the  Varangians  to  the 
Bolsheviks,  pp.  172-175. 

1613-1617.— War  with  Sweden.— Cession  of 
territory,  including  the  site  of  St.  Petersburg. 
See  Sweden:    1611-1629. 

1645-1676. — Character  and  reign  of  Alexis. — 
Codification  of  laws. — Revolutionary  move- 
ments.— Rebellion  of  Stenko  Razin. — "Michael 
died  in  1645  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  without 
ever  having  made  any  personal  or  public  mark. 
Elected  for  his  harmlessness,  he  had  justified  the 
opinion  of  his  electors.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Alexis,  at  that  time  aged  sixteen,  whose  mother 
was  Eudoxia,  of  the  family  of  Streshnev.  .  .  . 
Alexis  proved  to  be  a  just  and  lenient  ruler,  with 
considerably  more  character  and  intelligence  than 
his  father.  He  was  a  thinker  and  he  had  a  strong 
sense  of  his  responsibility  and  of  his  public  duty, 
but  he  lacked  courage,  energy,  and  initiative:  he 
preferred  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and 
had  a  weakness  for  compromise.  His  most  re- 
markable personal  characteristics  were  a  deter- 
mination to  insist  on  the  recognition  of  his  power 
as  absolute  autocrat  combined  with  an  extreme 
piety  which  he  allowed  to  temper  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  prerogative.  He  was  the  most  nor- 
mal, human,  and  civilized  ruler  that  Russia  had 
yet  had.  His  companion  and  tutor  from  early 
childhood  was  the  boyar  B.  I.  Morozov,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  Ru.ssian  grandees  to  be  imbued 
with  a  passion  for  Western  civilization.  Subse- 
quently Morozov  became  the  tsar's  favorite,  and 
proved  a  skilful  diplomat  and  a  man  of  affairs. 
The  connexion  between  them  was  made  clo.ser  by 
their  marrying  two  sisters  of  the  Miloslavski 
family.  One  of  the  features  of  the  new  regime 
had  been  the  displacement  of  the  old  serried  cast 
of  families,  who  had  had  an  hereditary  monopoly 
of    the   government,   by    individuals   of  compare- 
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lively  mushruoin  origin  and  rt'putation  who  wielded 
great  personal  iiilluenie  o\er  the  ruler  and  came 
to  be  known  as  'vremenshchiki'  which  may  be 
translated  'men  of  the  hour,'  or  'temporaries' 
(vremya-time).  Such  a  one  was  Morozov,  and 
it  was  he  who  guided  Russia's  destinies  during  the 
first  part  of  the  reign  of  Alexis.  The  reign  was 
full  of  important  events,  and  witnessed  many 
changes.  Its  outstanding  features  were;  (i)  a 
series  of  alarming  popular  disturbances,  born  of 
the  profound  discontent  and  misery  of  the  people; 
(2)  the  codification  of  the  laws,  a  measure  made 
urgent  by  these  disturbances  and  by  the  new  so- 
cial conditions;  (3)  the  intensive  penetration  of 
Russia  by  Western  influence;  (4)  the  introduction 
of  reforms,  especially  military  and  ecclesiastical; 
the  latter  resulting  in  (5)  the  great  schism  in  the 
Russian  Church,  .  .  .  and  (6)  the  partial  liquida- 
tion of  the  quarrel  with  Poland  and  the  annexa- 
tion of  Kiev  and  of  Little  Russia  east  of  the 
Dnieper.  Most  troubles  in  Russia  at  this  time 
had  a  financial  origin.  Economically  the  position 
in  the  seventeenth  century  was  far  more  difficult 
than  it  had  been  in  the  sixteenth.  The  wars  were 
waged  on  a  still  more  extensive  scale  and  against 
still  better  equipped  enemies  than  formerly,  while, 
on  the  whole,  the  country  was  less  prosperous  and 
less  loyal  than  before.  The  new  dynasty  had  not 
taken  root  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  while 
the  rigorous  stratification  of  society  and  the  en- 
forcement of  serfdom  had  resulted  in  the  estrange- 
ment and  mutual  distrust  of  classes,  in  the  enrich- 
ment and  demoralization  of  the  labourers,  and  in 
the  general  exasperation  of  the  whole  proletariate. 
But  the  spirit  of  criticism  which  was  thus  gen- 
erated was  not  confined  to  the  lower  classes.  It 
infected  those  few  of  the  aristocracy  and  the 
bureaucracy  whose  intelligence  was  able  to  per- 
ceive the  need  for  reform  and  whose  conscience 
was  not  deaf  to  the  prevalent  abuses,  and  pro- 
duced a  number  of  men  who  were  the  forerunners 
of  Peter  the  Great  and  his  circle.  The  revolution 
had  interrupted  the  old  tradition  and  undermined 
the  popular  faith  in  the  stability  and  efficacy  of 
the  government.  Even  the  most  obtuse  official 
minds  were  aware  that  new  methods  must  be 
substituted  for  old.  The  difficulty  of  meeting  the 
expenses  of  government  was  in  itself  a  sufficient 
proof.  At  the  same  time  the  collective  official 
mind  was  extremely  adverse  to  any  radical  meas- 
ures of  reform  and  it  was  decided  to  repair  the 
old  edifice  in  the  hope  that  reconstruction  might 
be  avoided.  The  whole  of  the  reign  of  Michael 
had  been  spent  in  legislating  oh  all  manner  of 
subjects.  Under  Alexis  a  new  codification  was 
undertaken  (the  last  having  been  made  in  1550) 
to  include  all  these  new  laws  and  all  the  old  ones 
which  had  not  been  superseded.  It  so  happened 
that  in  June  1648  grave  popular  disturbances 
broke  out  in  Moscow  and  found  an  echo  in  many 
other  towns.  These  were  the  result  of  oppression 
by  the  boyars,  whom  the  new  dynasty,  owing  to 
its  equivocal  position,  was  powerless  to  hold  in 
check,  and  were  the  expression  of  general  anti- 
governmental  and  anti-dynastic  unrest.  The  effect 
of  this  outbreak  was  to  make  the  projected  codi- 
fication a  more  urgent  matter  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  wider  scope.  The  representatives  of 
the  people,  the  zemski  sobor,  were  summoned  to 
Moscow  to  deliberate  and  advise  on  the  work  of 
compilation  and  codification.  But  the  wish  to 
accomplish  the  task  rapidly  and  thereby  to  antici- 
pate any  further  disturbances  had  a  deleterious 
effect  on  the  quality  of  the  work.  The  summons 
was   issued    on    July    16,    1648;    the   deputi^   as- 


sembled in  Moscow  by  September  i ;  by  October 
3  the  commission  which  had  been  entrusted  wilii 
the  work  had  finished  nearly  half  the  code  (12 
chapters  out  of  the  25  of  which  it  ultimately  con- 
sisted), and  the  tsar  and  the  duma  began  to  go 
through  it.  The  elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple influenced  the  work  by  consulations  with  the 
commission,  which  consisted  of  permanent  officials 
from  the  ministries,  by  the  presentation  of  peti- 
tions to  the  duma,  and  also  by  collective  consulta- 
tion with  the  tsar  and  the  duma  regarding  the 
decision  of  particular  points.  The  whole  code  was 
completed  by  January  1649  and  immediately 
promulgated.  This  code,  ratifying  and  embodying 
as  it  did  the  results  of  all  the  new  legislation  of 
the  preceding  thirty -five  years,  was  as  it  were  the 
mature  expression  of  the  ideas  of  government  of 
the  new  regime,  and  remained  in  force  until  1833. 
Although  its  value  as  regards  technique  was  im- 
paired by  the  haste  with  which  it  was  compiled 
and  by  the  occasional  character  of  many  of  its 
enactments,  it  was  nevertheless  a  much  more  seri- 
ous and  compendious  work  than  its  predecessors. 
However,  while  it  undoubtedly  infused  order  and 
uniformity  into  the  administration  of  the  law,  it 
failed  to  conjure  the  alarming  social  unrest  which 
was  a  feature  of  the  time.  In  1650  three  risings 
occurred  in  Pskov  and  in  Novgorod.  In  1662 
there  took  place  in  Moscow  a  much  more  serious 
affair,  known  as  the  revolt  of  July.  In  1656  the 
government,  in  order  to  meet  its  financial  diffi- 
culties, had  begun  to  issue  copper  money  with 
the  forced  value  of  silver.  All  went  well  until 
the  multiplication  of  sudden  fortunes  in  unex- 
pected quarters  convinced  the  people  that  those 
in  charge  of  the  operation  were  themselves  buying 
coppers  and  having  it  minted.  High  personages, 
including  the  Tsar's  father-in-law,  were  impHcated. 
A  mob  issued  forth,  and  meeting  the  tsar  in  per- 
son, then  in  summer  residence  at  Kolomenskoe, 
near  Moscow,  began  to  threaten  him  unless  he 
gave  up  the  culprits.  Thereupon  the  bodyguard 
of  streltsy  (lit.  'shooters')  was  summoned,  the 
mob  was  fired  on  and  a  veritable  terror  followed, 
thousands  of  innocent  people  being  executed,  ex- 
propriated, and  exiled.  Finally,  in  1670-1671,  there 
was  the  rebellion  known  as  that  of  Stenko  Razin, 
its  leader.  This  originated  amongst  the  Don 
Cossacks,  spread  to  the  lower  Volga,  and  rapidly 
developed  into  a  campaign  of  all  the  discontented 
elements  in  south-eastern  Russian  against  the 
authority  of  Moscow.  Razin  acquired  popularity 
by  the  Uberality  with  which  he  distributed  the 
plunder,  and  mustered  under  his  banner,  besides 
the  Cossacks  and  other  potential  brigands  of  the 
neighbourhood,  all  the  riverain  cities  of  the  Volga 
and  the  alien  nationalites,  Finnish  and  Tartar,  who 
dwelt  on  both  sides  of  the  Volga  and  were  not  yet 
reconciled  to  Russian  rule.  The  revolt  spread  as 
far  as  Nizhni  Novgorod,  but  was  eventually  quelled 
by  the  defeat  of  its  ringleader  near  Simbirsk." — 
C.  R.  Beazley,  N.  Forbes  and  G.  A.  Birkett, 
Russia  from  the  Varangians  to  the  Bolsheviks,  pp. 
18S-189. 

1654. — Allegiance  of  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine 
transferred  from  the  king  of  Poland  to  the  tsar. 
— Treaty  of  Pereyaslav  with  Ukraine.  See  Po- 
land:  1648-1654;  Ukraine:   1340-1654. 

1655-1659. — Great  schism,  known  as  the  Ras- 
ed.— "In  the  reign  of  Alexis  took  place  the  great 
revision  of  the  Bible,  carried  out  by  the  energy 
of  Nicon,  the  Patriarch,  who,  finding  that  the 
church-books  were  full  of  ridiculous  blunders 
caused  by  ignorant  copyists,  procured  a  quantity 
of  the  best  Greek  manuscripts  from  Mount  Athos, 
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and  other  places.  In  1655,  and  the  following  year, 
he  summoned  two  councils  of  the  church,  at  which 
the  newly  translated  service-books  were  promul- 
gated and  the  old  ones  called  in.  In  consequence 
of  this  change,  a  great  schism  took  place  in  the 
Russian  Church,  a  number  of  people  attaching  a 
superstitious  veneration  to  the  old  books,  errors 
and  all.  Thus  was  formed  the  large  sect  of  the 
Staro-obriadtsi  or  Raskolniks,  still  existing  in  Rus- 
sia, who  have  suffered  great  persecutions  at  many 
periods  of  her  history." — W.  R.  Morfill,  Story  of 
Russia,  ch.  6. — "The  most  important  innovation, 
which  afterwards  became  the  symbol  and  the  war- 
cry  of  the  religious  rebellion,  referred  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  fingers  in  making  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
The  Russians  of  Nicon's  time  when  they  crossed 
themselves  held  two  fingers  together,  while  the 
Oriental  churches  and  the  Greeks  enjoined  their 
adherents  to  cross  themselves  with  three  fingers 
united  into  one  point.  The  two-fingered  cross  of 
the  Muscovites  was  used  in  the  Orient  only  for 
giving  the  priestly  benediction.  .  .  .  Patriarch 
Nicon  was  anxious  to  Return  to  ancient  traditions. 
Reserving  the  two-fingered  cross  for  priestly  bene- 
dictions only,  he  re-established  the  three-fingered 
Greek  cross,  or,  as  his  opponents  called  it,  'the 
pinch-of-snuff  cross,'  for  the  private  act  of  devo- 
tion. Then,  too,  in  certain  cases,  for  instance  in 
stamping  the  round  wafers,  he  introduced  the  use 
of  the  equilateral,  four-sided  cross.  .  .  .  The  Rus- 
sians celebrated  the  mass  on  seven  wafers,  while 
the  Greeks  and  Orientals  used  only  five.  In  the 
processions  of  the  Church  the  Russians  were  in 
the  habit  of  first  turning  their  steps  westward — 
going  with  the  sun ;  the  Greeks  marched  east- 
ward— against  the  sun.  In  all  these  points 
Patriarch  Nicon  conformed  to  the  traditions  of 
the  Greek  mother-church.  In  conformity  with 
this  rule,  moreover,  he  directed  that  the  hallelujahs 
should  be  'trebled,'  or  sung  thrice,  as  with  the 
Greeks,  the  Russians  having  up  till  then  only 
'doubled'  it — singing,  instead  of  the  third  halle- 
lujah, its  Russian  equivalent,  'God  be  praised.' 
Finally,  or  we  should  rather  say  above  all,  Nicon 
introduced  a  fresh  spelling  of  the  name  of  Jesus. 
The  fact  is  that,  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
Russian  habit  of  abbreviating  some  of  the  com- 
monest scriptural  names,  the  second  letter  in  the 
name  Jesus  had  been  dropped  altogether;  it  was 
simply  spelt  Jsus,  without  any  sign  of  abbrevia- 
tion. Patriarch  Nicon  corrected  this  orthographi- 
cal error,  replacing  the  missing  letter.  Was  this 
all?  Yes,  this  was  all.  As  far  as  doctrinal  mat- 
ters were  concerned,  nothing  more  serious  was  at 
stake  in  the  great  religious  schism  of  the  17th 
century,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Rascol.  And 
yet  it  was  for  these  trifles — a  letter  less  in  a  name, 
a  finger  more  in  a  cross,  the  doubling  instead  of 
the  trebling  of  a  word — that  thousands  of  people, 
both  men  and  women,  encountered  death  on  the 
scaffold  or  at  the  stage.  It  was  for  these  things 
that  other  scores  of  thousands  underwent  the 
horrible  tortures  of  the  knout,  the  strappado,  the 
rack,  or  had  their  bodies  mutilated,  their  tongues 
cut,  their  hands  chopped  off." — Stepniak,  Russian 
peasantry    (American  edition),  pp.   237-2,^0. 

1656-1658.— War  with  Poles  against  the 
Swedes.    See   Swkdf.x:    1644-1607. 

1686-1696. — War  of  the  Holy  League  against 
the  Turks. — Capture  of  Azov. — First  foothold  on 
the  Black  sea  acquired.    See  TirRKKv:   1684-1696. 

1689. — Accession  of  Peter  the  Great. 

1697-1704.— Peter  the  Great:  His  travels  in 
pursuit  of  knowledge. — His  apprenticeship  to 
the  useful   arts. — His   civilizing  work  in   Mus- 


covy.— "Many  princes  before  [Peter  the  Great]  had 
renounced  crowns,  wearied  out  with  the  intolerable 
load  of  public  affairs;  but  no  man  had  ever 
divested  himself  of  the  royal  character,  in  order 
to  learn  the  art  of  governing  better:  this  was  a 
stretch  of  heroism  which  was  reserved  for  Peter 
the  Great  alone.  He  left  Russia  in  [1697],  having 
reigned  as  yet  but  [a  few]  years,  and  went  to 
Holland  disguised  under  a  common  name,  as  if 
he  had  been  a  menial  servant  of  that  same  Lefort, 
whom  he  sent  in  quality  of  ambassador-extraor- 
dinary to  the  States-General.  As  soon  as  he  ar- 
rived at  Amsterdam,  he  enrolled  his  name  among 
the  shipwrights  of  the  admiralty  of  the  Indies, 
and  wrought  in  the  yard  like  the  other  mechanics. 
At  his  leisure  hours  he  learned  such  parts  of  the 
mathematics  as  are  useful  to  a  prince, — fortifica- 
tion, navigation,  and  the  art  of  drawing  plans.  He 
went  into  the  workmen's  shops,  and  examined  all 


PETER  THE  (;RE.\T 

their  manufactures;  nothing  could  escape  his  ob- 
servation. From  thence  he  passed  over  into  Eng- 
land, where  having  perfected  himself  in  the  art  of 
ship-building,  he  returned  to  Holland,  carefully 
observing  everything  that  might  turn  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  country.  At  last,  after  two  years 
of  travel  and  labor,  to  which  no  man  but  himself 
would  have  willingly  submitted,  he  again  made 
his  appearance  in  Russia,  with  all  the  arts  of 
Europe  in  his  train.  Artists  of  every  kind  followed 
him  in  abundance.  Then  were  seen,  for  the  first 
time,  large  Russian  ships  in  the  Baltic,  and  on  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  ocean.  Stately  buildings,  of  a 
regular  architecture,  were  raised  among  the  Rus- 
sian huts.  He  founded  colleges,  academics,  print- 
ing-houses, and  libraries.  [See  Education:  Mod- 
ern: i8th  century:  Russia.!  The  cities  were 
brought  under  a  regular  police.  The  dress  and 
customs  of  the  people  were  gradually  changed, 
though  not  without  some  difficulty;  and  the  Mus- 
covites learned  by  degrees  the  true  nature  of  a 
social   state.      Even    their   superstitious   rites   were 
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abolished;  the  dignity  ol  the  patriarch  was  sup- 
pressed; and  the  czar  declared  himself  the  head 
of  the  Church.  This  last  enterprise,  which  would 
have  cost  a  prince  less  absolute  than  Peter  both 
his  throne  and  his  life,  succeeded  almost  without 
opposition,  and  insured  to  him  the  success  of  all 
his  other  innovations.  After  having  humbled  an 
ignorant  and  a  barbarous  clergy,  he  ventured  to 
make  a  trial  of  instructing  them,  though,  by  that 
means,  he  ran  the  risk  of  rendering  them  formid- 
able. .  .  .  The  czar  not  only  subjected  the  Church 
to  the  State,  after  the  example  of  the  Turkish 
emperors,  but,  what  was  a  more  masterly  stroke 
of  poUcy,  he  dissolved  a  militia  of  much  the  same 
nature  with  that  of  the  janizaries:  and  what  the 
sultans  had  attempted  in  vain,  he  accomplished 
in  a  short  time:  he  disbanded  the  Russian  jani- 
zaries, who  were  called  Strelitz,  and  who  kept  the 
czars  in  subjection.  These  troops,  more  formidable 
to  their  masters  than  to  their  neighbors,  consisted 
of  about  30,000  foot,  one  half  of  which  remained 
at  Moscow,  while  the  other  was  stationed  upon 
the  frontiers.  The  pay  of  a  Strelitz  was  no  more 
than  four  roubles  a  year;  but  this  deficiency  was 
amply  compensated  by  privileges  and  extortions. 
Peter  at  first  formed  a  company  of  foreigners, 
among  whom  he  enrolled  his  own  name,  and  did 
not  think  it  below  him  to  begin  the  service  in  the 
character  of  a  drummer,  and  to  perform  the  duties 
of  that  mean  office;  so  much  did  the  nation  stand 
in  need  of  examples !  By  degrees  he  became  an 
officer.  He  gradually  raised  new  regiments;  and, 
at  last,  finding  himself  master  of  a  well-disciplined 
army,  he  broke  the  Strelitz,  who  durst  not  disobey. 
The  cavalry  were  nearly  the  same  with  that  of 
Poland,  or  France,  when  this  last  kingdom  was  no 
more  than  an  assemblage  of  fiefs.  The  Russian 
gentlemen  were  mounted  at  their  own  expense,  and 
fought  without  discipline,  and  sometimes  with- 
out any  other  arms  than  a  sabre  or  a  bow,  inca- 
pable of  obeying,  and  consequently  of  conquering. 
Peter  the  Great  taught  them  to  obey,  both  by 
the  example  he  set  them  and  by  the  punishments 
he  inflicted;  for  he  served  in  the  quality  of  a 
soldier  and  subaltern  officer,  and  as  czar  he  severely 
punished  the  Boyards,  that  is,  the  gentlemen,  who 
pretended  that  it  was  the  privilege  of  their  order 
not  to  serve  but  by  their  own  consent.  He  estab- 
lished a  regular  body  to  serve  the  artillery,  and 
took  soo  bells  from  the  churches  to  found  cannon. 
...  He  was  himself  a  good  engineer;  but  his  chief 
excellence  lay  in  his  knowledge  of  naval  affairs: 
he  was  an  able  sea  captain,  a  skilful  pilot,  a  good 
sailor,  an  expert  shipwright,  and  his  knowledge  of 
these  arts  was  the  more  meritorious,  as  he  was 
born  with  a  great  dread  of  the  water.  In  his  youth 
he  could  not  pass  over  a  bridge  without  trembling. 
...  He  caused  a  beautiful  harbor  to  be  built  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Don,  near  Azof,  in  which  he  pro- 
posed to  keep  a  number  of  galleys ;  and  some 
time  after,  thinking  that  these  vessels,  so  long, 
light,  and  flat,  would  probably  succeed  in  the 
Baltic,  he  had  upwards  of  300  of  them  built  at 
his  favorite  city  of  Petersburg.  He  showed  his 
subjects  the  method  of  building  ships  with  fir  only, 
and  taught  them  the  art  of  navigation.  He  had 
even  learned  surgery,  and,  in  a  case  of  necessity, 
had  been  known  to  tap  a  dropsical  person.  He 
was  well  versed  in  mechanics,  and  instructed  the 
artists.  .  .  .  He  was  always  travelling  up  and  down 
his  dominions,  as  much  as  his  wars  would  allow 
him ;  but  he  travelled  like  a  legislator  and  natural 
philosopher,  examining  nature  everywhere,  endeav- 
oring to  correct  or  perfect  her ;  sounding  with  his 
own  hands  the  depths  of  seas  and  rivers,  repairing 


sluices,  visiting  docks,  causing  mines  to  be  searched 
for,  assaying  metals,  ordering  accurate  plans  to  be 
dcawn,  in  the  execution  of  which  he  himself  as- 
sisted. He  built,  upon  a  wild  and  uncultivated 
spot,  the  imperial  city  of  Petersburg.  ...  He  built 
the  harbor  of  Cronsladt,  on  the  Neva,  and  Sainte- 
Croix,  on  the  frontiers  ol  Persia;  erected  forts  in 
the  Ukraine  and  Siberia ;  established  offices  of  ad- 
miralty at  Archangel,  Petersburg,  .Astrakhan,  and 
Azof ;  founded  arsenals,  and  built  and  endowed 
hospitals.  All  his  own  houses  were  mean,  and 
executed  in  a  bad  taste;  but  he  spared  no  ex- 
penses in  rendering  the  public  buildings  grand  and 
magnificent.  The  sciences,  which  in  other  coun- 
tries have  been  the  slow  product  of  so  many  ages, 
were,  by  his  care  and  industry,  imported  into  Rus- 
sia in  full  perfection.  He  established  an  academy 
on  the  plan  of  the  famous  societies  of  Paris  and 
London.  .  .  .  Thus  it  was  that  a  single  man 
changed  the  face  of  the  greatest  empire  in  the 
universe.  It  is  however  a  shocking  reflection,  that 
this  reformer  of  mankind  should  have  been  deficient 
in  that  first  of  all  virtues,  .the  virtue  of  humanity. 
Brutality  in  his  pleasures,  ferocity  in  his  manners, 
and  cruelty- in  his  punishments,  sullied  the  lustre  of 
so  many  virtues.  He  civilized  his  subjects,  and 
yet  remained  himself  a  barbarian.  He  would  some- 
times with  his  own  hands  execute  sentences  of 
death  upon  the  unhappy  criminals;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  a  revel,  would  show  his  dexterity  in  cut- 
ting off  heads." — Voltaire,  History  of  Charles  XII., 
king  of  Sweden,  bk.  i. 

1697-1704.— Peter  the  Great:  His  reform  of 
ecclesiastical  administration. — "Peter's  absolutism 
found  its  most  momentous  expression  in  the  re- 
form of  ecclesiastical  administration.  In  religious 
matters  Peter  was  moderately  enlightened.  He  had 
grasped  the  weak  side  of  the  theological  belief  in 
miracle,  and  aimed  at  the  diminution  of  its  potency, 
for  his  work  of  reform  was  necessarily  founded 
upon  the  scientific  conception  of  the  universe,  a 
conception  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  the 
theologians,  although  his  own  views  were  not  so 
much  derived  from  the  philosophers  and  thinkers 
of  the  west  as  based  upon  the  practical  acquire- 
ments of  Europe.  In  the  Moscow  Sloboda,  among 
Russia's  western  neighbors,  and  in  Europe  in  gen- 
eral, he  had  practical  experience  of  Protestant  in- 
fluences; his  advisers,  friends,  and  teachers  were 
almost  exclusively  Protestants.  The  influence  of 
Protestantism  was  especially  manifested  among  the 
cultured  classes,  but  it  was  strong  also  among  the 
masses.  This  is  conspicuous  in  the  field  of  the- 
ology, being  represented,  for  instance,  by  Theophan 
Prokopovic,  and  being  shown  also  in  Tveri- 
tinov's  popular  movement  towards  Protestantism. 
...  It  was  the  aim  of  Peter's  ecclesiastical  policy 
to  abate  the  prestige  of  the  hierarchy,  which  was 
to  be  conspicuously  subordinated  and  made  serv- 
iceable to  the  imperial  power.  Peter  attained  to 
a  clear  view  upon  this  matter  at  a  comparatively 
early  date.  When  the  patriarch  Adrian  died  in  the 
year  1700,  no  successor  was  appointed.  Adrian 
had  been  Peter's  opponent.  For  more  than  two 
decades  the  tsar  left  matters  in  an  interim  condi- 
tion, for  the  synod  was  not  estabUshed  until  1721. 
The  ecclesiastical  regulation  {duhovnyi  reglament) 
upon  which  the  synodal  constitution  and  the  other 
church  reforms  were  based,  were  drawn  up  by 
Theophan  and  revised  by  Peter  in  person.  The 
constitution  of  the  synod  was  in  conformity,  not 
with  monarchial  patriarchalism,  but  with  the  secu- 
lar system  of  government  by  committee.  .  .  .  Peter, 
supported  by  Theophan,  interpreted  the  term  au- 
tocracy in  its  most  literal  sense,  holding  that  the 
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church  and  the  hierarchy  which  governed  it  were 
subject  to  the  emperor.  'Here  Ls  your  patriarch,' 
said  Peter,  tapping  his  breast,  when  a  deputation 
of  spiritual  dignitaries  besought  him  to  appoint  an 
incumbent  to  the  patriarchal  see.  Theophan  spoke 
of  his  imperial  patron  as  'the  anointed.'  ...  It  is 
unquestionable  that  electoral  powers  within  the 
church  were  greater  before  than  after  the  days  of 
Peter.  .  .  .  The  synod  corresponded  to  the  ancient 
episcopal  organisation  of  the  church,  but  the  in- 
troduction of  a  lay  element  into  church  administra- 
tion and  the  inauguration  of  the  office  of  chief 
procjjrator  were  Protestant.  It  is  possible  that 
Peter  and  his  contemporaries  were  influenced  by 
the  example  of  the  Protestant  national  or  state 
churches.  Peter  did  not  venture  upon  any  innova- 
tions in  the  matter  of  religious  doctrine.  Although 
in  other  respects  he  was  tolerant,  he  supported 
with  his  authority  Mogila's  Orthodox  Confession. 
But  the  tsar's  general  outlook  in  religious  mat- 
ters found  expression  in  the  words:  'The  human 
conscience  is  subject  to  God  alone,  and  no  ruler 
is  entitled  to  constrain  any  man  to  change  his 
creed.'  Whereas  Peter  in  conjunction  with  Theo- 
phan tended  towards  Protestantism,  Javorskii,  the 
other  most  notable  ecclesiastic  of  those  days,  rep- 
resented the  Romanising  inclinations  of  conserva- 
tive theologians  and  church  politicians.  .  .  .  Javor- 
skii taught  the  primacy  of  the  church  over  the 
state,  and  accepted  the  doctrine  of  Boniface  VIII 
concerning  the  two  sisters  of  the  church,  but  with- 
out avail.  Peter  made  an  adroit  use  of  the  refrac- 
tory churchman  on  behalf  of  his  own  ecclesiastical 
policy,  compelling  Javorskii  to  subscribe  the  new 
regulations  (which  were  signed  by  all  the  hierarchs 
in  the  realm),  and  actually  appointing  him  first 
president  of  the  synod.  The  significance  of  Peter's 
reforms  in  ecclesiastical  administration  was  under- 
lined by  the  profound  disturbance  which  affected 
the  raskolniki.  They  stigmatised  Peter  as  anti- 
christ, and  in  their  hearts  the  conservatives  and 
the  reactionaries  were  in  agreement  with  this  desig- 
nation, not  excepting  Javorskii,  who  compiled  a 
writing  upon  the  coming  of  antichrist.  The  con- 
servatives' view  of  Peter  was  vividly  displayed  in 
a  work  upon  the  beard  from  the  pen  of  Adrian, 
the  last  patriarch,  wherein  to  shave  the  beard  was 
described  as  a  deadly  sin.  The  expectations  of  the 
end  of  the  world  in  1666  having  remained  unful- 
filled, the  apocalyptic  chronologers  revised  their 
calculations  and  fixed  upon  the  year  i6g9.  The 
final  destruction  was  to  take  place  in  1702.  Peter 
returned  from  his  first  great  journey  to  Europe  a 
few  days  before  the  anticipated  coming  of  anti- 
christ, to  be  hailed  as  the  expected  one.  Peter, 
were  it  simply  as  guardian  of  Muscovite  tradition, 
was  anything  but  tolerant  vis-a-vis  the  raskolniki. 
Their  propaganda  was  made  a  capital  offence.  It 
was  decreed  that  they  must  attend  Orthodox 
churches  and  must  have  their  children  baptized  in 
the  Orthodox  manner.  They  were  excluded  from 
all  public  offices,  and  were  not  allowed  to  take 
oaths.  They  were  compelled  to  pay  double  taxes, 
had  extra,  taxation  for  wearing  a  beard,  and  were 
forced  to  assume  distinctive  dress." — T.  G.  Masa- 
ryk,  Spirit  of  Russia,  pp.  61-64. 

Also  in:  J.  L.  Motley,  Peter  the  Great. — E. 
Schuyler,  Peter  the  Great,  v.  i. — A.  Leroy-Beau- 
lieu.  Empire  of  the  tsars,  pt.  i,  bk.  4,  ch.  4. 

1699. — Peace  of  Carlowitz  with  the  sultan. — 
Possession  of  Azov  confirmed.  See  Hungary: 
i683-i6gq. 

18th  century. — Extension  of  boundaries. — Uni- 
fication of  Russian  state. — "The  i)rotection  of 
Russian  frontiers   from  Lithuania,   and   the   recon- 


qucst  of  old  Russian  territories  from  Lithuania 
and  Poland  had  occupied  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  were  properly  ac-. 
complished  only  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. During  the  reign  of  Alexis  the  annexation 
of  the  left  shore  of  Ukrainia  brought  the  first 
long  peace  with  Poland  (1667);  but  the  ancient 
lands  that  had  formed  parts  of  the  Dnieper-Russ 
were  restored  to  Russia  only  after  the  division  of 
Poland  under  Catherine  II.  By  straining  the  na- 
tion's forces  to  the  uttermost  Peter  the  Great  suc- 
ceeded at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
in  conquering  Lifland,  Estland,  and  Ingermanland 
from  Sweden  and  thus  joined  the  Baltic  coast  to 
Russia.  It  was  only  after  the  conquest  of  Crimea 
and  the  division  of  Poland,  i.  p.,  towards  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  the  tasks  which 
were  put  forth  by  the  natural  course  of  events  in 
the  time  of  Ivan  III,  could  be  considered  accom- 
pHshed.  Only  since  Russia  had  pushed  its  boun- 
daries towards  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas  on  the 
south  and  towards  the  Baltic  on  the  west,  could 
the  formation,  of  the  state  territory  of  the  great 
Tzardom  be  considered  finished,  at  least  in  its 
general  features,  and  there  came  at  last  the  time 
when  the  powers  and  means  of  the  country  could 
be  concentrated  toward  the  satisfaction  of  the 
needs  of  the  people  themselves.  .  .  .  Toward  the 
time  of  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Polish-Lithuanian 
kingdom,  owing  to  internal  causes,  had  begun  to 
lose  its  power,  and  thus  Russia  was  enabled  to 
concentrate  its  western  forces  on  the  struggle  with 
Sweden.  This  struggle,  lasting  two  whole  decades 
and  complicated  by  a  hard  war  with  Turkey,  al- 
most drained  the  nation.  Peter  finally  succeeded 
in  fulfilling  his  task,  or  rather  the  task  bequeathed 
to  him  by  the  preceding  centuries:  Sweden  was 
defeated,  Ingria,  Korelai,  and  Estland,  conquered 
by  Ivan  III  and  subsequently  lost  by  Ivan  IV, 
were  reannexed  together  with  Lifland,  thus  giving 
Russia  the  coveted  outlet  to  the  Baltic.  Peters- 
burg was  founded.  Russia,  hardly  known  to  the 
West  in  the  time  of  Ivan  III,  became  a  European 
power,  while  its  ancient  rival,  Poland,  descended 
to  the  degree  of  a  second-rate  state  patronised 
by  its  neighbours  and  rent  by  internal  dissensions. 
Peter's  success  in  his  conflict  with  Sweden  has 
borne  enormous  consequences  for  Russia,  but  that 
success  was  gained  at  a  terrible  price.  .  .  .  Enormous 
taxes,  for  ambitious  civil  projects  as  well  as  for 
military  and  naval  purposes,  and  persistent  re- 
cruitments contributed  to  the  impoverishment  of 
the  country.  In  the  forty  years  from  1680  to 
1720,  one-fifth  of  the  Russian  households  are 
said  to  have  disappeared.  Of  these  some  were 
direct  victims  of  the  war,  while  the  others  were 
fugitives  from  the  onerous  burdens  of  taxation  and 
duty  thrust  upon  them  by  the  government.  Peter's 
government  had  simultaneously  to  fight  his  ene- 
mies and  to  preserve  the  land  from  total  ruina- 
tion. It  had  to  sharpen  its  wits  in  hunting  the 
fugitive  citizen  who  tried  to  evade  the  immense 
state  burdens,  and  at  the  same  time  it  had  to 
.seek  means  for  the  upholding  and  developing  of 
industry  and  trade  in  the  impoverished  country. 
In  the  first  decade  of  the  eighteen  century  two 
hundred  thousand  labour-men  were  drawn  out  of 
the  sparse  population,  and  at  least  half  of  them 
had  perished.  The  state  budget  exceeded  many 
times  that  of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  three-quarters  of  it  went  for  the  upkeep  of 
the  army  and  navy,  while  all  other  needs  of  the 
great  state  had  to  bo  .satisfied  with  the  other  one- 
fourth.  ...  In  his  struggle  with  fugitives  and  in- 
vaders Peter  had  definitely  fixed  the  bondage  sys- 
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tern,  and  had  equalised  the  bonded  peasants  with 
the  Kholopy,  while  the  brunt  ol  the  heavy  military 
duty  was  borne  no  lonf^er  by  the  serving;  class 
alone,  but  by  the  tax-paying  population.  Military 
service  had  become  an  additional  heavy  burden  on 
the  back  of  the  people.  ...  By  the  time  ol"  Cathe- 
rine II,  Poland  was  quite  ripe  for  dissolution,  and 
Russia  received  without  much  effort  not  only  the 
ancient  regions  that  had  formed  parts  of  Dniep- 
Russ,  but  also  Lithuania  and  Curland.  Turkey 
hkewise  grew  steadily  weaker,  and  after  two  suc- 
cessful wars  Russia  conquered  at  length  Crimea, 
its  old  menace,  and  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Black  sea.  On  the  southwest  its  border  line  was 
the  river  Dniester,  on  the  south,  the  Black  sea, 
on  the  southeast  the  rivers  Kuban  and  Terek. 
The  international  situation  of  the  great  empire 
was  mightier  and  more  brilliant  than  that  of  any 
contemporary  European  power.  The  task  of  form- 
ing and  strengthening  the  national  territory,  which 
had  stood  before  the  Russian  nation  since  Ivan 
III  and  which  had  absorbed  and  drained  all  its 
forces  and  means  during  many  centuries,  could  at 
last  be  considered  accomplished.  That  moment 
appeared  to  be  the  turning  point  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Russia.  .  .  .  Under  Peter  all  national  forces 
were  still  directed  toward  territorial  formation ; 
from  Catherine  on  problems  of  national  welfare, 
of  material  and  spiritual  well-being,  were  moved 
to  the  foreground.  Alongside  with  these  began 
the  gradual  unbinding  of  the  classes  that  had  been 
bound  during  the  territorial  struggles.  .  .  .  The 
complex  process  of  the  unbinding  of  classes,  of  the 
liberation  of  the  people,  and  of  the  relaxation  of 
the  monarchial  power,  becomes  the  history  of  Rus- 
sia in  the  nineteenth  century." — A.  Kornilov,  Mod- 
ern Russian  history,  v.  i,  pp.  ii,  15-18. — See  also 

TCHINOVNIKS. 

1700. — Aggressive  league  with  Poland  and 
Denmark  against  Charles  XII  of  Sweden. — De- 
feat at  Narva.     See  Sweden:  1697-1700. 

1700-1720. — Occupation  of  Finland.  See  Fin- 
land:  1157-1809. 

1701-1706.— War  with  Charles  XII  of  Sweden 
in  Poland  and  Livonia.    See  Sweden:   1701-1707. 

1703-1718. — Founding  of  St.  Petersburg. — "Im- 
mediately after  the  capture  of  Nyenskanz  [1703], 
council  of  war  was  convened  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  defending  and  utilising  the  mouth  of  the 
Neva,  and  whether  it  would  be  better  to  strengthen 
the  little  fort  which  had  just  been  taken,  or  to 
seek  a  fit  site  for  a  commercial  town  nearer  the 
sea.  The  latter  course  was  decided  upon.  Near 
its  mouth  the  Neva  takes  a  sharp  turn  and  divides 
into  three  or  four  branches,  which  by  subsequent 
redivision  form  a  number  of  islands,  large  and 
small.  These  marshy  islands,  overgrown  with 
forests  and  thickets,  and  liable  to  be  covered 
with  water  during  the  westerly  winds,  were  in- 
habited by  a  few  Finnish  fishermen,  who  were 
accustomed  to  abandon  their  mud  huts  at  the 
approach  of  high  water,  and  seek  a  refuge  on 
the  higher  ground  beyond.  It  was  on  the  first 
of  these  islands,  called  by  the  Finns  Yanni-Saari, 
or  Hare  Island,  where  the  river  was  still  broad 
and  deep,  that  Peter  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
fortress  and  a  city,  named  St.  Petersburg,  after 
his  patron  saint.  [See  Petrograd:  Location.]  .  .  . 
For  this  work  many  carpenters  and  masons  were 
sent  from  the  district  of  Novgorod,  who  were 
aided  by  the  soldiers.  Wheelbarrows  were  un- 
known (they  are  still  little  used  in  Russia),  and 
in  default  of  better  implements  the  men  scraped 
up  the  earth  with  their  hands,  and  carried  it  to 
the   ramparts   on    pieces   of    matting    or   in    their 


.liirl.s.  I'eter  wrote  to  Ramodanofsky,  asking  him 
to  send  the  next  summer  at  least  2,000  thieves  and 
criminals  destined  for  Siberia,  to  do  the  heavy 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  Novgorod  car- 
penters. At  the  same  time  with  the  construction 
of  the  bastions,  a  church  was  built  in  the  fortress 
and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  .  .  .  Just 
outside  of  the  fortress  Peter  built  for  himself  a 
small  hut,  which  he  called  his  palace.  It  was  about 
fifty-live  feet  long  by  twenty  wide,  built  of  logs 
roofed  with  shingles,  and  contained  only  three 
rooms,  lighted  by  little  windows  set  in  leaden 
frames.  In  respect  for  this,  his  earliest  residence 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Peter  subsequently  had  another 
building  erected  outside  of  it  to  preserve  it  from 
the  weather,  and  in  this  state  it  still  [written  in 
1884J  remains,  an  object  of  pilgrimage  to  the 
curious  and  devout.  ...  In  spite  of  disease  and 
mortality  among  the  men,  in  spite  of  the  floods, 
which  even  in  the  first  year  covered  nearly  the 
whole  place  and  drowned  some  who  were  too  ill 
to  move,  the  work  went  on.  But  in  its  infancy 
St.  Petersburg  was  constantly  in  danger  from  the 
Swedes,  both  by  sea  and  land.  ...  St.  Petersburg 
was  the  apple  of  Peter's  eye.  It  was  his  'para- 
dise,' as  he  often  calls  it  in  his  letters.  It  was  al- 
ways an  obstacle,  and  sometimes  the  sole  obstacle, 
to  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Peter  was  willing  to 
give  up  all  he  had  conquered  in  Livonia  and  Es- 
thonia,  and  even  Narva,  but  he  would  not  yield 
the  mouth  of  the  Neva.  Nevertheless,  until  the 
war  with  Sweden  had  been  practically  decided  by 
the  battle  of  Poltava,  and  the  position  of  St. 
Petersburg  had  been  thus  secured,  although  it  had 
a  certain  importance  as  a  commercial  port,  and 
as  the  fortress  which  commanded  the  mouth  of  the 
Neva,  it  remained  but  a  village.  The  walls  of  the 
fortress  were  finally  laid  with  stone,  but  the  houses 
were  built  of  logs  at  the  best,  and  for  many  years, 
in  spite  of  the  marshy  soil,  the  streets  remained 
unpaved.  If  fate  had  compelled  the  surrender  of 
the  city,  there  would  not  have  been  much  to  regret. 
Gradually  the  idea  c&me  to  Peter  to  make  it  his 
capital.  In  1714  the  Senate  was  transported 
thither  from  Moscow,  but  wars  and  foreign  enter- 
prises occupied  the  Tsar's  attention,  and  it  was  not 
until  1718  that  the  colleges  or  ministries  were  fully 
installed  there,  and  St.  Petersburg  became  in  fact 
the  capital  of  the  Empire." — E.  Schuyler,  Peter  the 
Great,  v.  2,  ch.  46. 

1707-1718. — Invasion  by  Charles  XII  of  Swe- 
den.— His  ruinous  defeat  at  Poltava. — His  in- 
trigues with  the  Turks. — Unlucky  expedition  of 
the  tzar  into  Moldavia. — Russian  conquests  in 
the  north.     See  Sweden:   1707-1718. 

1710. — Annexation  of  Reval.     Seo  Reval. 

1714-1808. — Control  of  Aland  islands.  See 
Aland  islands:    12th  century  to  World  War. 

1715. — Extent  of  territory.  See  Europe:  Map 
of  eastern  Europe:   1715. 

1721. — Peace  of  Nystad  with  Sweden. — Livo- 
nia and  other  conquests  of  Peter  the  Great  se- 
cured.— Finland  ceded  to  Russia,  See  Sweden: 
1719-1721;  Finland:   1157-1809. 

1722. — Taking  of  census  ordered  by  Peter  the 
Great.     See  Census:   Modern  European. 

1725-1739. — Reigns  of  Catherine  I,  Peter  II. — 
Crown  conferred  on  Anna  Ivanovna. — "The  death 
of  Peter  found  the  Russian  Court  divided  into  two 
powerful  factions.  The  reactionary  party,  filled 
with  Russians  of  the  old  school,  who  had  looked 
upon  the  reforms  of  Peter  with  no  favourable  eye, 
such  as  the  Golitsins  and  the  Dolgoroukis,  were 
anxious  to  raise  to  the  throne  Peter,  the  son  of 
Alexis  [Peter  the  Great's  son,  whom  he  had  caused 
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to  be  put  to  death],  a  mere  boy;  whereas  the 
party  of  progress,  led  by  Menshikov,  wished  that 
Catherine,  the  Tsar's  widow,  should  succeed.  .  .  . 
The  party  of  reform  fmaily  triumphed.  Catherine 
was  elected  the  successor  of  her  husband,  and  the 
chief  authority  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander 
Menshikov.  .  .  .  The  brief  reign  of  Catherine  is 
distinguished  only  by  two  events  which  added 
any  glory  to  Russia.  The  Academy  of  Sciences 
was  founded  in  1726,  and  Behring,  a  Dane,  was 
sent  on  an  exploring  expedition  to  Kamchatka. 
He  has  left  his  name  indelibly  written  on  the 
geography  of  the  world.  [See  Oregon:  1741- 
1836.]  .  .  .  The  Empress  died  on  the  17th  of  May, 
1727,  a  httle  more  than  two  years  after  her  acces- 
sion to  the-  throne,  aged  about  39  years.  ...  A 
ukase  of  Peter  permitted  Catherine  to  choose  her 
successor.  She  accordingly  nominated  Peter,  the 
son  of  the  unfortunate  Alexis,  and,  in  default  of 
Peter  and  his  issue,  Elizabeth  and  Anne,  her 
daughters.  Anne  died  in  1728,  the  year  after  her 
mother;  she  had  married  Karl  Friedrich,  the  Duke 
of  Holstein,  .  .  .  and  was  the  mother  of  the  un- 
fortunate Peter  IIL  Menshikov  was  appointed  the 
guardian  of  the  young  Tsar  till  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  17."  In  four  months  Menshikov  was  in  dis- 
grace and  the  young  Tsar  had  signed  a  ukase 
which  condemned  him  to  Siberian  banishment.  He 
died  in  1729,  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  a  year 
later  by  the  boy  autocrat  whose  fiat  had  been  his 
ruin.  On  the  death  of  Peter  II  [last  of  the  male 
hne  of  the  Romanov  family],  the  will  of  Catherine, 
in  favor  of  her  daughters,  was  set  aside,  and  the 
Council  of  the  Empire  conferred  the  crown  on 
Anne  [Anna  Ivanovna],  the  widowed  Duchess  of 
Courland,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Ivan,  elder 
brother  of  Peter  the  Great."— W.  R.  Morfill,  Story 
of  Russia,  ch.  8. — The  council  passed  over  Peter's 
daughter  Elizabeth,  claiming  that  she  was  illegiti- 
mate, and  that  her  mother,  Catherine,  had  no  right 
to  the  throne.  Anna  of  Courland,  who  belonged 
to  the  older  female  Romanov  Hne,  was  chosen  on 
condition  that  the  supremacy  of  the  council  be 
guaranteed. 

1725-1739. — Attempt  at  a  constitution  in  1730. 
— Supreme  Secret  Council. — Accession  of  Anna 
Ivanovna. — Failure  to  limit  monarchy. — "One  of 
the  most  important  results  of  Peter  the  Great's 
reign  and  of  his  policy  of  stirring  up  the  physical 
energies  of  his  subjects,  and  one  which  he  had 
scarcely  anticipated,  was  that  he  had  immensely 
quickened  their  capacity  for  political  thought.  .  .  . 
What  impressed  the  more  reflective  among  them 
was  not  so  much  the  advisability  of  the  enlighten- 
ment and  enfranchisement  of  the  people  as  the 
desirability  of  putting  some  check  on  the  absolute 
power  of  the  Crown,  and  limiting  its  potentiality 
for  manifestations  disconcerting  to  themselves.  .  .  . 
The  first  step  which  the  heads  of  the  bureaucracy 
and  of  the  aristocracy  took  in  order  to  secure  their 
ends  was  the  creation  in  1726  of  the  Supreme 
Secret  Council,  really  the  handiwork  of  Tolstoy,  and 
designated  by  him  to  conciliate  the  old  families 
which  were  out  of  office  with  the  new  which  were 
in.  It  consisted  of  six  members  (Menshikov,  Tol- 
stoy, Golovkin,  Apraxin,  Ostermann  and  Prince 
D.  M.  Golitsyn),  formed  a  sort  of  permanent  super- 
cabinet  under  the  presidency  of  the  ruler  (then 
Catherine  I),  arrogated  to  itself  in  council  with 
its  president  the  sole  right  of  legislation,  was  re- 
sponsible to  nobody  but  itself,  raised  itself  above 
the  Senate  which  became  purely  executive,  and 
aspired  to  share  the  attributes  of  sovereignty, 
thereby  definitely  limiting  the  monarch'.s  absolute 
power.     But  its  authority  was  not  firmly  founded ; 


the  following  year  (1727)  its  extensive  powers, 
which  must  have  aroused  alarm,  were  more  closely 
defined,  and  at  the  same  time  the  initiative  of 
the  sovereign  and  the  right  to  take  advice  outside 
the  ranks  of  the  council  were  re-estabhshed.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Peter  II  the  council  proved  pow- 
erless to  resist  his  arbitrariness  and  that  of  his 
favourites,  but  at  his  death  it  vigorously  reasserted 
itself.  At  this  moment  there  were  three  vacancies 
in  the  council,  which  now  consisted  of  eight  mem- 
bers, of  whom  one  was  Prince  D.  M.  Gohtsyn  and 
two  others  were  Princes  Dolgoruki.  These  places 
were  hastily  filled  the  same  night  (January  19/30, 
1730)  by  a  process  of  family  gravitation,  two  more 
Dolgorukis  and  one  other  Golitsyn  being  co-opted. 
The  oligarchy  then  began  to  deliberate  on  the 
succession  to  the  throne.  .  .  .  The  next  morning 
the  choice  of  sovereign  [Anna,  duchess  of  Courland] 
was  publicly  proclaimed  to  the  assembled  Senate, 
Synod,  generals,  heads  of  government  departments 
and  others,  and  was  ratified  by  them.  As  regards 
the  guarantees  no  announcement  was  made,  but 
the  conditions  demanded  by  Golitsyn  in  the  name 
of  the  Council  were  rapidly  drawn  up  and  dis- 
patched in  secrecy  to  Anne  at  Mitau  for  her  signa- 
ture. They  were  that  she  must  neither  marry  nor 
appoint  a  successor,  and  must  take  no  decision  in 
matters  of  declaring  war  and  of  making  peace,  nor 
in  control  of  the  army,  the  levying  of  taxes  and 
the  spending  of  public  money,  the  conferment  on 
members  of  the  nobility  of  titles  and  properties,  the 
confiscation  from  them  of  the  same  and  the  in- 
fliction on  them  of  the  death-penalty,  without  the 
consent  of  the  eight  members  of  the  Supreme  Se- 
cret Council,  and  faiUng  compliance  must  sacrifice 
the  throne.  On  receiving  these  conditions  Anne 
decided  to  accept  them,  attached  her  signature,  and 
forthwith  set  out  for  Moscow.  Moscow,  and  in- 
deed the  whole  of  Russia,  was  going  through  an 
acute  and  complicated  political  crisis  such  as  it 
had  not  experienced  since  the  Time  of  Troubles, 
for  it  so  happ>ened  that  the  whole  of  official  and 
unofficial  Russia  which  counted  in  politics  was 
at  this  moment  assembled  in  the  old  capital. 
Summoned  to  celebrate  the  wedding  of  Peter  II, 
they  found  themselves  instead  the  bewildered  spec- 
tators first  of  his  funeral,  then  of  the  election  of 
a  new  sovereign,  and  finally  of  an  attempt  to 
launch  a  Russian  constitution.  This  unusual  gath- 
ering included,  besides  the  high  aristocracy  and  all 
the  dignitaries  of  state,  the  regiments  of  the 
Guards  and  all  the  lesser  nobility  from  the  prov- 
inces. .  .  .  The  general  attitude  of  this  large  body 
of  opinion  towards  the  oligarchy  which  had  arro- 
gated to  itself  the  decision  in  the  election  of  a  new 
sovereign  was  one  of  jealousy,  distrust,  and  hos- 
tility. There  were  two  main  factions  amongst 
them.  One  was  for  using  force  in  order  to  over- 
throw the  oligarchy,  the  other  was  for  obtaining 
a  share  in  its  counsels.  The  next  step  in  the  crisis 
was  on  February  2/13,  when,  having  received  an 
affirmative  answer  from  Anne,  the  oligarchy  sum- 
moned a  general  meeting  of  the  nobility  and  read 
the  conditions  which  the  new  sovereign  had  signed. 
...  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  whole  thing 
was  a  trick.  When  asked  how  the  country  was  in 
future  to  be  governed,  Golitsyn  naively  issued  an 
open  invitation  for  the  submission  of  plans  for  his 
consideration.  From  that  moment  he  had  lost  the 
game.  He  was  inundated  with  projects,  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  which  was  a  tabulation  of  claims  for 
class  privileges  and  for  a  share  in  the  higher  organs 
of  government.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  less  re- 
flective spheres,  notably  amongst  the  officers  of  the 
Guards,   there  was  a  great  and  genuine   revulsion 
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of  feelinj;  in  favour  ut  a  complete  restoration  of 
the  autocraiy.  ...  It  was  at  this  juncture  that 
Anne  arrived  on  the  scene,  on  February  15/20. 
She  had  been  apprised  betimes  of  the  turn  things 
had  taken,  and,  assured  of  the  support  of  the 
Guards,  handled  the  dehcate  situation  with  skill. 
The  same  day  m  the  cathedral  the  highest  digni- 
taries took  the  oath  to  her  only  as  sovereign 
(gosudarynya),  but  later,  on  being  presented  with 
two  petitions  from  the  Senate  and  from  the  no- 
bility, one  begging  her  to  appoint  a  commission 
of  inquiry  into  the  various  projects  of  govern- 
ment, the  other  imploring  her  to  assume  -absolute 
power  and  annul  the  conditions  which  hau  been 
imposed  on  her,  she  publicly  exposed  the  attempt 
of  the  conspirators  to  deceive  her  and  tore  up  the 
document  she  had  signed,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
exuberant  expressions  of  fealty  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  of  the  Guards.  A  fortnight  later  in  all 
the  churches  the  oath  was  enthusiastically  taken 
to  Anne  as  autocrat  and  empress  (samoderzhitas- 
imperatritsa).  Thus  ended  the  famous  attempt  of 
Prince  Golitsyn  to  limit  the  monarchy,  a  limita- 
tion not  guarantt>ed  by  a  fundamental  law  but 
merely  imposed  by  a  body  of  mixed  origin  and 
irregular  composition,  itself  not  secure  by  tradi- 
tion or  by  law.  He  was  bound  to  fail  because 
he  had  neither  the  support  of  the  j^eople  nor  his 
class." — C.  R.  Beazley,  N,  Forbes  anci  G.  A.  Birkett 
Russia  from  the  Varangians  to  the  Bolsheviks,  pp. 
258-263. 

1726. — Question  of  Austrian  Succession. — 
Guarantee  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  See  Aus- 
tria:   171S-1738;    1740. 

1727-1890. — Persecution  and  restriction  of 
Jews. — The   Pale.     See  Jews:    Russia:    1727-1890. 

1732-1733. — Interference  in  the  election  of  king 
of  Poland.     See  Fol.and:    i732-i733- 

1734-1740. — War  with  Turkey. — Austrian  par- 
ticipation.— Peace  of  Belgrade. — "The  Empress 
threw  herself  entirely  into  the  hands  of  German 
favourites,  especially  a  Courlander  of  low  extrac- 
tion, named  Biren,  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a 
groom.  .  .  .  Her  reign  was  not  an  important  one 
for  Russia  either  as  regards  internal  or  foreign 
affairs.  The  right  of  primogeniture  which  had 
been  introduced  into  the  Russian  law  of  real  prop- 
erty by  Peter  the  Great,  was  abolished;  it  was 
altogether  alien  to  the  spirit  of  Slavonic  institu- 
tions. A  four  years'  war  with  Turkey  led  to  no 
important  results." — W.  R.  Morfill.  Story  of  Russia, 
ch.  8. — "The  Russians  could  have  no  difficulty 
in  finding  a  pretence  for  the  war  [with  Turkey], 
because  the  khan  of  the  Turkish  allies  and  de- 
pendents, the  Tatars  on  the  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Asof,  and  in  the  Crimea, 
could  never  wholly  restrain  his  wandering  hordes 
from  committing  depredations  and  making  in- 
cursions into  the  neighbouring  pasture-lands  of 
Russia.  ...  In  1735  a  Russian  corps  marched 
into  the  Crimea,  ravaged  a  part  of  the  country, 
and  killed  a  great  number  of  Tatars ;  but  having 
ventured  too  far  without  a  sufficient  stock  of 
provisions,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat,  and  sus- 
tained so  great  a  loss  in  men  that  what  had  been 
accomplished  bore  no  proportion  to  this  mis- 
fortune. The  almost  total  failure  of  this  first 
attempt,  which  had  cost  the  Russians  10,000  men, 
by  no  means  deterred  them  from  pursuing  their 
designs  of  conquest.  Count  Munich  marched  with 
a  large  army  from  the  Ukraine  into  the  Crimea 
(1736).  The  Tatars  .  .  .  suffered  the  Russian 
troops  to  advance  unmolested,  thinking  themselves 
safe  behind  their  entrenchments.  .  .  .  But  en- 
trenchments of  that  kind  were  unable  to  resist  the 


impetuosity  of  the  Russian  troops.  They  were 
surmounted ;  the  Tatars  repulsed ;  and  a  great  part 
of  the  Crimea  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  conquerors. 
In  the  month  of  June  they  entered  the  Crimean 
fortress  of  Perekop.  The  Russian  trooi>s  now  re- 
taliated the  devastations  committed  by  the  Tatars 
in  the  Empire;  but  they  lound  it  impossible  to 
remain  long.  .  .  .  Whatever  the  army  was  in  want 
of  had  to  be  fetched  with  extreme  difficulty  from 
the  Ukraine;  so  that  Munich  at  length  found  him- 
self, towards  autumn,  under  the  necessity  of  with- 
drawing with  his  troops  by  the  shortest  way  to  the 
Ukraine.  .  .  .  While  Munich  was  in  the  Crimea, 
endeavouring  to  chastise  the  Tatars  for  their  depre- 
dations, Lascy  had  proceeded  with  another  army 
against  .\sof.  The  attack  proved  successful;  and 
on  the  I  St  of  July  the  fort  of  Asof  had  already 
submitted  to  his  arms.  .  .  .  The  Ottomans  pub- 
lished a  manifesto  against  Russia,  but  they  were 
neither  able  afterwards  to  protect  the  Crimea  nor 
Moldavia,  for  they  were  soon  threatened  with  an 
attack  from  Austria  also.  By  the  treaty  with 
Russia,  the  emperor  was  bound  to  furnish  30,000 
auxiliaries  in  case  of  a  war  with  the  Turks;  but  a 
party  in  the  Austrian  cabinet  persuaded  the  em- 
peror that  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to 
make  war  himself.  ...  In  the  year  1737  a  new 
expedition  was  undertaken  from  the  Ukraine  at 
an  immense  cost.  ...  A  new  treaty  had  been  con- 
cluded with  Austria  before  this  campaign,  in  which 
the  two  empires  agreed  to  carry  on  the  war  in 
common,  according  to  a  stipulated  plan.  In  order 
to  gain  a  pretence  for  the  war,  Austria  had 
previously  acted  as  if  she  wished  to  force  her 
mediation  upon  the  Turks.  The  first  year's  cam- 
paign was  so  unfortunate  that  the  Austrians  were 
obliged  to  give  up  all  idea  of  prosecuting  their 
operations,  and  to  think  of  the  protection  and 
defence  of  their  own  frontiers."  But  "the  Russians 
were  everywhere  victorious,  and  made  the  names 
of  their  armies  a  terror  both  in  the  east  and  the 
west.  Lascy  undertook  a  new  raid  into  the  Crimea 
Munich  first  threatened  Bender,  then  reduced 
Otchakof  without  much  difficulty^  and  left  a  few 
troops  behind  him  when  he  withdrew  .  .  .  who  were 
there  besieged  by  a  large  combined  army  of  Turks 
and  Tatars,  supported  by  a  fleet.  The  Russians 
not  only  maintained  the  fortress,  which  was,  prop- 
erly speaking,  untenable,  but  they  forced  the  Turks 
to  retire  with  a  loss  of  10,000  men.  The  Russian 
campaign  in  1738  was  as  fruitless,  and  cost  quite 
as  many  men,  as  the  Austrian,  but  it  was  at  least 
the  means  of  bringing  them  some  military  renown." 
In  173Q,  the  Russians,  under  Munich,  advanced  in 
the  direction  of  Moldavia,  violating  Polish  terri- 
tory. "The  Turkish  and  Tatar  army  which  was 
opposed  to  the  Russians  was  beaten  and  routed  [at 
Stavoutchani]  on  the  first  attack.  .  .  .  Immediately 
afterwards  the  whole  garrison,  struck  with  a  panic, 
forsook  the  fortress  of  Khotzim,  which  had  never 
been  once  attacked,  and  it  was  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Russians,  w'ho  were  astonished  at  the  ease 
of  the  conquest.  Jassy  was  also  taken,  and 
Munich  even  wished  to  attack  Bender,  when  the 
news  of  the  peace  of  Belgrade  .  .  .  made  him  in- 
furiate, because  he  saw  clearly  enough  that  Russia 
alone  was  not  equal  to  carry  on  the  war.  .  .  .  Bv 
the  peace  of  Belgrade,  Austria  not  only  suffered 
shame  and  di.sgrace,  but  lost  all  the  possession^ 
which  had  been  gained  by  Eugene  in  the  last 
war,  her  best  military  frontier,  and  her  most  co'^- 
siderable  fortresses.  ...  By  virtue  of  this  treaty, 
Austria  restored  to  Turkey  Belgrade,  Shabacz.  the 
whole  of  Servia,  that  portion  of  Bosnia  which 
had  been  acquired   in   the  last   war,  and   Austrian 
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Vallachia.  Russia  was  also  obliged  to  evacuate 
Khotzim  and  Otchakof;  the  fortifications  of  the 
latter  were,  however,  blown  up;  as  well  as  those 
of  Perekop;  Russia  retained  Asof,  and  a  boundary 
line  was  determined,  which  offered  the  Russians 
the  most  favourable  opportunities  for  extending 
their  vast  empire  southward,  at  the  cost  of  the 
Tatars  and  Turks." — W.  K.  Kelly,  History  of 
Russia,  V.  I,  cli.  33. 

1740-1762. — Two  regencies  and  two  revolu- 
tions.— Reign  of  Empress  Elizabeth. — The  Em- 
press Anna  died  in  1740.  Her  deceased  sister, 
Catherine,  had  left  a  daughter,  Anna,  married  to 
Anthony  Ulrich,  prince  of  Brunswick,  and  this 
daughter  had  an  infant  son,  Ivan.  By  the  will 
of  the  empress  the  child  Ivan  was  named  as  her 
successor,  and  Biren  was  appointed  regent.  He 
enjoyed  the  regency  but  a  short  time,  when  he 
was  overcome  by  a  palace  conspiracy  and  sent  in 
banishment  to  Siberia.  The  mother  of  the  infant 
tsar  was  now  made  regent;  but  her  rule  was  brief. 
Another  revolution,  in  the  latter  part  of  1741,  con- 
signed her,  with  her  son  and  husband,  to  a  prison, 
and  raised  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  second  daughter 
of  Peter  the  Great,  to  the  Russian  throne.  "The 
Empress  Anna  might  have  ruled  without  control, 
and  probably  have  transmitted  the  throne  to  her 
son  Ivan,  had  Elizabeth  been  left  to  the  quiet  en- 
joyment of  her  sensual  propensities.  Elizabeth  in- 
dulged without  concealment  or  restraint  in  amours 
with  subalterns,  and  even  privates  of  the  guard 
whose  barracks  lay  near  her  residence ;  she  was 
addicted,  like  them,  to  strong  drink,  and  had  en- 
tirely gained  their  favour  by  her  good  humour  and 
joviality.  Her  indolence  made  her  utterly  averse 
to  business,  and  she  would  never  have  thought  of 
encumbering  herself  with  the  cares  of  government 
had  she  not  been  restricted  in  her  amusements,  re- 
proved for  her  behaviour,  and,  what  was  worst  of 
all,  threatened  with  a  compulsory  marriage  with 
the  ugly  and  disagreeable  Anthony  Ulrich,  of 
Brunswick  Bevern,  brother  of  the  Regent's  hus- 
band. At  the  instigation,  and  with  the  money,  of 
the  French  ambassador,  La  Chetardie,  a  revolution 
was  effected.  .  .  .  Elizabeth,  in  the  manifest  which 
she  published  on  the  day  of  her  accession,  declared 
that  the  throne  belonged  to  her  by  right  of  birth, 
in  face  of  the  celebrated  ukase  issued  by  her  father 
in  1722,  which  empowered  the  reigning  sovereign 
to  name  his  successor.  ...  On  communicating  her 
accession  to  the  Swedish  Government  [which  had 
lately  declared  war  and  invaded  Finland  with  no 
success],  she  expressed  her  desire  for  peace,  and 
her  wish  to  restore  matters  to  the  footing  on 
which  they  had  been  placed  by  the  Treaty  of 
Nystadt.  The  Swedes,  who  took  credit  for  having 
assisted  the  revolution  which  raised  her  to  the 
throne,  demanded  from  the  gratitude  of  the  Em- 
press the  restitution  of  all  Finland,  with  the 
town  of  Wiborg  and  part  of  Carelia ;  but  Eliza- 
beth, with  whom  it  was  a  point  of  honour  to 
cede  none  of  the  conquests  of  her  father,  would 
consent  to  nothing  further  than  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Peace  of  Nystadt.  On  the  renewal  of  the 
war  the  Swedes  were  again  unsuccessful  in  every 
rencounter,  as  they  had  been  before." — T.  H.  Dyer, 
History  of  modern  Europe,  v.  3,  bk  6,  ch.  3. — "This 
v^ar  had  no  result  except  to  show  the  weakness 
of  the  Sweden  of  Charles  XII.  against  regenerate 
Russia.  The  Scandinavian  armies  proved  them- 
selves very  unworthy  of  their  former  reputation. 
Elizabeth's  ccnerals,  Lascy  and  Keith,  subdued  all 
the  forts  in  Finland.  At  Hclsingfors  17,000  Swedes 
laid  down  their  arms  before  a  h.irdly  more  numer- 
ous Russian  force.     By  the  treaty  of  Abo  [.August 


17,  1743L  the  Empress  acquired  South  Finland  as 
far  as  the  river  Kiiimen  [see  Sweden:  1720-1792] 
and  caused  Adolphus  Frederic,  Administrator  of 
the  Duchy  of  Holstein,  and  one  of  her  allies,  to  be 
elected  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden,  in  place  of  the 
Prince  Royal  of  Denmark.  ...  In  her  internal 
policy  .  .  .  Elizabeth  continued  the  traditions  of 
the  great  Emperor.  She  developed  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  country,  reformed  the  legislation, 
and  created  new  centres  of  population ;  she  gave 
an  energetic  impulse  to  science  and  the  national  lit- 
erature; she  prepared  the  way  for  the  alliance  of 
France  and  Russia,  emancipated  from  the  German 
yoke;  while  in  foreign  affairs  she  put  a  stop  to 
the  threatening  advance  of  Prussia.  [EHzabeth  died 
in  January,  1762.]" — A.  Rambaud,  History  of 
Russia,  V.  2,  ch.  6. 

Also  in:  R.  N.  Bain,  Daughter  of  Peter  the 
Great. 

1741. — Claims  to  Oregon. — Explorations  of 
Bering.  See  Oregon:  1741-1836;  Alaska:  1741- 
1787. 

1743-1744.— -Neutrality  in  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession.     See   Austria:    1743-1744. 

1755. — Intrigue  with  Austria  and  Saxony 
against  Frederick  the  Great. — Causes  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War.  See  Germany:  1755-1756; 
I7S7    (April-June). 

1758. — Invasion  of  Prussia. — Defeat  at  Zorn- 
dorf. — Retreat.     See  Germany:    1758. 

1759. — Renewed  invasion  of  Prussia. — Victory 
at  Kunersdorf.  See  Germ.any:  1759  (July-No- 
vember) . 

1760.— Seven  Years'  War.— Plunder  of  Berlin. 
See  Germany:    1760. 

1761-1762.— Brief  reign  of  Peter  III.— His  de- 
votion to  Frederick  the  Great. — His  deposition 
and  death. — Catherine  II. — "Elizabeth  was  suc- 
ceeded by  her  nephew  Peter  III.,  son  of  Charles 
Frederick  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  and  husband  of 
Catherine  the  Great  [originally  known  as  the 
Princess  Sophia  of  Anhalt-Zerbst].  He  had  been 
badly  educated  and  brought  up,  and  when  the 
death  of  his  aunt  in  1762  placed  him  on  the 
throne,  despite  his  years,  he  was  nothing  better 
than  a  badly  spoilt  child.  He  was  constantly  out- 
raging public  opinion,  and  failed  to  conceal  his 
contempt  for  the  Russians,  their  customs  and 
their  religion." — J.  M.  O'Sullivan,  Catherine  the 
Great  and  Russian  policy  {Studies,  An  Irish  Quar- 
terly Review,  Sept.,  1915,  pp.  403-404). — "A  mutual 
dislike  deepened  into  hatred  between  this  brilliant, 
clever  woman  and  her  vulgar  and  inferior  hus- 
band. .  .  .  The  one  merciful  edict  which  adorns 
this  reign  is  the  'abolishing  of  the  death  penalty.' 
But  .  .  .  the  knout  became  more  than  ever  active. 
.  .  .  The  first  act  of  the  new  Tsar  was  a  delightful 
surprise  to  the  nobility.  He  published  a  mani- 
festo freeing  the  nobles  from  the  obligation  of 
service  imposed  by  Peter  the  Great.  .  .  .  [He  also] 
abolished  the  Secret  Court  of  Police  and  pro- 
claimed pardon  to  thousands  of  political  fugitives. 
The  Birons  were  recalled  from  Siberia,  and  the 
old  Duke  of  Kurland  and  his  wife  came  back  like 
shades  from  another  world,  after  twenty  years  of 
exile.  But  this  pleasant  prelude  was  very  brief. 
The  nobles  soon  found  that  their  golden  idol  would 
have  to  be  made  instead  of  very  coarse  clay.  Noth- 
ing could  exceed  the  grossness  and  the  unbalanced 
folly  of  Peter's  course.  He  reversed  the  whole 
attitude  of  the  state  toward  Germany.  So  abject 
was  his  devotion  to  Frederick  the  Great  that  he 
restored  to  him  the  Russian  conquests.  [See  Ger- 
many: 1761-1762.]  .  .  .  He  was  also  planning  to 
rid  himself  of  Catherine  and  to  disinherit  her  child 
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Paul  in  favor  of  Ivan  W.  .  .  .  Catherine's  plans 
were  carefully  laid  and  then  swiftly  executed.  The 
Emperor  was  arrested  and  his  abdication  demanded. 
He  submitted  as  quietly  as  a  child.  Catherim 
writes;  'I  then  sent  the  deposed  Emperor  in  the 
care  of  Alexis  Orlof  and  some  gentle  and  reason- 
able men  to  a  palace  fifteen  miles  from  Peterhof 
[July  9-18,  1762  I,  a  secluded  spot,  but  very  pleas- 
ant.' In  four  days  it  was  announced  that  the 
late  Emperor  had  'suddenly  died  of  a  colic  to 
which  he  was  subject.'  It  is  known  that  he  was 
visited  by  Alexis  Orlof  and  another  of  Catherine's 
agents  in  his  'pleasant'  retreat,  who  saw  him 
privately ;  that  a  violent  struggle  was  heard  in  his 
room;  and  that  he  was  found  lying  dead  with  the 
black  and  blue  mark  of  a  colossal  hand  on  his 
throat.  That  the  hand  was  Orlof 's  is  not  doubted; 
but  whether  acting  under  orders  from  Catherine  or 
not  will  never  be  known.  This  is  what  is  known 
as  the  'Revolution  of  1762,'  which  placed  Catherine 
II.  upon  the  throne  of  Russia.     Her  son  Paul  was 


CATHERINE  II 

only  six  years  old;  and  in  less  than  two  years 
Ivan  VI.,  the  only  claimant  to  the  throne  who 
could  become  the  center  of  a  conspiracy  against 
her  authority,  was  most  opportunely  removed. 
It  was  said  that  his  guards  killed  him  to  prevent 
an  attempted  rescue.  No  one  knows  or  ever  will 
know  whether  or  not  Catherine  was  implicated  in 
his  'taking  off.'  But  certainly  nothing  at  the  time 
could  have  pleased  her  better." — M.  P.  Parmele, 
Short  history  of  Russia,  pp.  152-155. 

1762-1796. — Catherine  the  Great:  Her  charac- 
ter.— Her  foreign  and  domestic  policies. — "From 
the  first  day  of  her  arrival  in  Russia  [Catherine] 
set  herself  to  understand  her  future  subjects  and 
win  their  affections  by  her  open  determination  to 
become  one  of  themselves,  and  identify  herself 
fully  with  their  interests  and  aspirations.  .  .  .  But, 
though  she  had  grasped  the  crown,  she  had  still  to 
prove  her  ability  to  keep  it.  Her  success,  while 
no  small  tribute  to  her  political  capacity,  may  be 
also  explained  by  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding 
the  scandals  of  her  private  life,  she  worked  hard 
to  promote  the  interests  of  her  adopted  country. 
The  power  of  the  Crown  continued  undiminished. 


and  that  policy  at  home  and  abroad  which,  .  .  . 
mainly  owed  its  existence  to  the  genius  of  Peter, 
but  which  also  seems  to  have  been  in  a  large  meas- 
ure dictated  by  the  geographical  position  and  the 
social  and  political  condition  of  the  Russian  people, 
was  now  successfully  continued  and  consolidated. 
In  her  attachment  to  this  'classical'  policy  lies 
Catherine's  principal  claim  to  the  title  of  'the 
Great.'  Thus  here  she  showed  no  pronounced 
originality;  but  her  adherence  to  the  great  tradi- 
tions of  the  past  was  probably  most  healthy. 
Her  original  gifts  in  Russian  statesmanship  she 
principally  displayed  in  the  diplomacy  which  she 
put  at  the  service  of  her  foreign  policy ;  this  was 
all  her  own,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  felt 
herself  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  diplomatic 
subtleties  and  intrigues.  At  home,  she,  the  disciple, 
friend,  and  patron  of  the  French  Encyclopedists, 
was  true  to  the  Europeanising  policy  of  her  great 
predecessor.  Those  who  accuse  her  of  failure  here, 
because  at  the  close  of  her  reign  Western  culture 
had  influenced  only  the  upper  classes,  forget  the 
great  difficulties  with  which  she  had  to  contend, 
and  might  be  more  lenient  if  they  bore  in  mind 
the  comparative  condition  of  the  masses  in  West- 
ern Europe.  Progress  could  not  have  been  other- 
wise than  slow,  it  was  only  gradually  that  the 
new  views  could  be  expected  to  spread  from  the 
upper  classes  through  all  grades  of  society.  To  the 
applause  of  her  philosophic  friends  Catherine  would 
gladly  have  played  in  Russia  that  role  of  'enlight- 
ened despot,'  which  was  being  so  successfully  ex- 
emplified by  her  contemporaries,  Frederick  II.  in 
Prussia,  Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  II.  in  Austria. 
The  Church,  already  in  too  unhealthy  a  subjec- 
tion to  the  State,  was  made  still  more  subservient. 
It  is  true  that  she  repealed  her  husband's  decree 
of  confiscation  of  Church  lands;  but  she  carried 
through  a  scheme  already  adumbrated  by  Peter  the 
Great,  which  took  the  administration  of  these  lands 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  made  of  the 
latter  simply  the  paid  functionaries  of  the  State, 
Attempts  were  also  made  to  reform  the  internal 
administrative  system  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  The  better  to  secure  efficient  government  and 
substitute  order  for  chaos  the  too  unwieldy  gov- 
ernorships were  subdivided.  Possibly  also  some 
ideas  were  entertained  of  training  the  people  in 
self-government ;  but  neither  the  age  nor  the  coun- 
try was  propitious,  and  the  government  official 
continued  to  be  the  pivot  of  local  administration. 
It  is  difficult  to  decide  how  far  any  really  serious 
purpose  underlay  the  calling  together  of  something 
like  a  Russian  Estates  General,  or  how  far  the 
whole  affair  was  pure  comedy.  It  is  possible  that 
the  monarch  may  have  wished  thus  to  make  her- 
self acquainted  with  the  grievances  and  needs  of 
her  people;  but  no  effective  action  followed. 
Catherine  was  apparently  not  lacking  in  good  will 
towards  the  peasants;  but  she  was  able  to  do 
nothing  for  them,  and  their  condition  continued 
to  be  as  wretched  as  ever.  Even  Peter,  with  all 
his  strength  and  determination,  had  been  compelled 
to  stop  short  in  his  reforms  here,  and  the  peasant 
in  many  respects  remained  a  slave.  Catherine,  the 
foreigner  and  usurper,  had  to  be  even  more  chary 
in  interfering  with  the  privileges  of  the  nobiHty; 
she  could  not  afford  to  alienate  their  support  on 
behalf  of  a  class  which  probably  would  not  have 
understood  the  reforms.  She  not  only  did  nothing 
to  alleviate  their  lot,  but  by  the  alienation  of 
crown  peasants  she  even  contributed  to  increase 
the  number  of  those  wretched  individuals,  the 
manorial  serfs.  .  .  .  The  failure  of  her  ameliora- 
tive measures   was   by   no   means  entirely   due   to 
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Catherine  herself.  She  was  too  often  kept  in 
complete  ignorance  of  the  actual  conditions.  The 
vastness  of  her  dominions,  the  selfish  interests  of 
too  many  officials  and  favourites,  and  the  crass 
ignorance  of  the  humbler  classes  rendered  many 
of  her  well-meant  remedial  measures  abortive.  She 
is,  however,  open  to  the  charge  of  a  too  hasty 
adoption  of  such  measures  without  endeavouring 
previously  to  grasp  the  difficulties  in  the  way.  In 
this  she  was  but  too  faithful  a  disciple  of  the 
abstract  thinking  of  the  'philosophic'  century.  But 
it  was  in  foreign  pohcy  that  her  success  was  espe- 
cially pronounced  Even  if  all  her  dreams  of 
Empire  did  not  materialize  yet  a  long  step  for- 
wards was  taken  towards  the  realisation  of  Rus- 
sian territorial  ambitions." — J.  M.  O'Sullivan, 
Catherine  the  Great  and  Russian  policy  {Studies, 
an  Irish  Quarterly  Review,  Sept.,  191S,  pp.  404- 
407). — "In  1 781  Catherine  had  already  sent  to 
Grimm  the  following  resume  of  the  history  of  her 
reign,  set  forth  by  her  new  secretary  and  factotum, 
Besborodko,  in  the  fantastic  form  of  an  inventory: 
— Governments  instituted  according  to  the  new 
form,  29;  Towns  built,  144;  Treaties  made,  30; 
Victories  won,  78;  Notable  edicts,  decreeing  laws, 
88;  Edicts  on  behalf  of  the  people,  123;  Total,  492. 
Four  hundred  and  ninety-two  active  measures !  This 
astonishing  piece  of  book-keeping,  which  betrays  so 
naively  all  that  there  was  of  romantic,  extravagant, 
childish,  and  very  feminine,  in  the  extraordinary 
genius  that  swayed  Russia,  and  in  some  sort  Eu- 
rope, during  thirty-four  years,  will  no  doubt  make 
the  reader  smile.  It  corresponds,  however,  truly 
enough,  to  a  sum-total  of  great  things  accomplished 
under  her  direct  inspiration.  ...  In  the  manage- 
ment of  men  .  .  .  she  is  simply  marvellous.  She 
employs  all  the  resources  of  a  trained  diplomatist, 
of  a  subtle  psychologist,  and  of  a  woman  who 
knows  the  art  of  fascination;  she  employs  them 
together  or  apart,  she  handles  them  with  un- 
equalled 'maestria.'  .  .  .  [However]  this  great  leader 
of  men,  who  knew  so  well  how  to  make  use  of 
them,  did  not  know  how  to  choose  them.  ...  It 
seems  that  her  vision  of  men  in  general  was  dis- 
turbed, in  this  respect,  by  the  breath  of  passion 
which  influenced  all  her  life.  The  general,  the 
statesman,  of  whom  she  had  need,  she  seemed  to 
see  only  through  the  male  whom  she  liked  or  dis- 
liked. .  .  .  These  mistakes  of  judgment  were  fre- 
quent. But  Catherine  did  more  than  this,  and 
worse.  With  the  obstinacy  which  characterised 
her,  and  the  infatuation  that  her  successes  gave 
her,  she  came  little  by  little  to  translate  this  capi- 
tal defect  into  a  'parti  pris,'  to  formulate  it  as  a 
system;  one  man  was  worth  another,  in  her  eyes, 
so  long  as  he  was  docile  and  prompt  to  obey." — 
R.  Waliszewski,  Romance  of  an  empress,  v.  2,  bk. 
2,  ch.  I. — "During  the  last  years  of  her  life  Cathe- 
rine was  deeply  shocked  at  the  practical  conse- 
quences, seen  in  the  French  Revolution,  of  that 
•philosophy  with  which  she  had  previously  co- 
quetted. Her  hatred  of  the  Jacobins  was  intense; 
but  she  was  no  knight-errant,  and  refused  to  let 
her  action  be  guided  by  any  other  considerations 
than  those  of  promoting  the  strength  and  welfare 
of  her  country.  She  urged  on  her  neighbours, 
Frederick  William  II.  of  Prussia  and  Francis  II. 
of  Austria,  to  undertake  a  crusade  on  behalf  of 
the  'sacred  cause'  of  monarchial  principles;  but 
she  herself  refused  to  move.  Moreover,  these 
friendly  powers,  who  were  to  stamp  out  the  poi- 
son of  Jacobini.sm  in  France,  were  her  rivals  in 
Poland,  and  they  feared,  with  just  rea.son,  that, 
once  they  were  engaged  in  the  'crusade'  which  she 
had  so  much  at  heart  and  their  backs  were  turned, 


she  might  grasp  the  opportunity  of  vigorously 
furthering  Russian  interests  in  Eastern  Europe. 
As  time  went  on,  however,  it  was  becoming  ap- 
parent that  the  Revolution  had  not  made  of 
France  a  second  Poland,  which  would  be  a  prey 
to  anarchy,  and  need  no  longer  be  feared.  On 
the  contrary  it  was  seen  that  wars  of  aggression 
were  beginning,  compared  with  which  those  of 
Louis  XIV.  might  seem  small.  Then  Catherine 
seems  to  have  become  genuinely  alarmed,  and  to 
have  meditated  armed  intervention.  But  before 
the  decisive  step  was  taken  death  intervened  in 
1796.  There  was  much  in  the  government  of 
Catherine  to  justify  the  doubt  expressed  by  Rus- 
sians of  subsequent  generations  as  to  whether  her 
reign  was  the  golden  age,  or  merely  the  gilded 
age.  Yet  when  we  consider  the  success  that  at- 
tended her  foreign  pohcy,  and  bear  in  mind  that 
in  Russia  the  foreign  policy  was  the  main  con- 
sideration to  which  the  details  of  home  administra- 
tion were  strictly  subordinate  she  may  seem  to 
have  as  good  a  claim  to  the  title  of  'the  Great'  as 
many  on  whom  history  has  conferred  it.  Her  vices 
did  not  diminish  with  age,  and  the  character  of 
those  who  successively  occupied  the  position  of 
reigning  favourite  did  not  improve.  Yet  she  did 
not  allow  her  pohtical  understanding  to  be  domi- 
nated by  them;  she  was  mentally  superior  to  them 
all.  Unrestrained  in  her  passions,  she  was  yet  a 
subtle  diplomatist  and  an  able  and  arqbitious  poli- 
tician. There  was  nothing  mystical  about  her ;  her 
type  of  mind  was  thoroughly  positive  and  practical, 
and  she  successively  carried  through  a  policy  solely 
conceived  in  the  selfish  interests  of  Russia." — J.M. 
O'Sullivan,  Catherine  the  Great  and  Russian  policy 
{Studies,  An  Irish  Quarterly  Review,  Sept.,  1915, 
pp.  409-410). 

1764-1850. — Explorations  in  the  Pacific.  See 
VxciYic  oce.an:    1764-1850. 

1767-1775.  —  Attempted  reforms.  —  Legislative 
commission.  —  Fugachev's  rebellion.  —  "Under 
Catherine  the  questions  of  common  weal  and  en- 
lightenment were  placed  in  principle  above  all 
other  tasks.  Unfortunately  common  weal  was  con- 
ceived in  a  quite  peculiar  way ;  in  its  conception 
one  felt  the  influence  of  the  preceding  historical 
process  under  which  the  socio-political  structure 
of  the  nation  had  been  formed.  Moreover,  Cathe- 
rine herself  perhaps  exaggerated  her  dependence  on 
the  nobility  who  had  elevated  her  to  the  throne 
and  whose  support  she  sought  and  maintained. 
For  this  reason  she  was  bound  to  regard  the  prob- 
lems of  popular  welfare  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  nobles,  which  view  she  skillfully  tried  to 
combine  with  the  theoretical  teachings  borrowed 
from  the  coryphaei  of  European  political  thought 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  first  years  of 
her  reign  Catherine  dreamt  somewhat  naively  to 
establish,  in  her  expression,  the  'beatitude'  of  the 
people  by  the  aid  of  a  rational  legislation." — A. 
Kornilov,  Modern  Russian  history,  v.  i,  p.  20. — 
"In  1767  she  called  together  a  Legislative  Assem- 
bly to  assist  her  in  the  task  of  formulating  laws, 
the  existing  codification  being  inadequate  and  out 
of  date.  This  elected  body  was  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  every  province,  every  separate  na- 
tionality, and  every  class,  save  that  which  com- 
prised nearly  half  the  nation — the  serfs.  Six  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  deputies  assembled  in  Moscow, 
where  the  Empress  opened  this  National  Council  in 
person.  .  .  .  For  nearly  a  year  the  legislative  body 
sat  in  consultation,  and  every  aspect  of  the  na- 
tion's life  was  fully  deliberated  upon.  In  1768,  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  Turkish  War,  the  general 
assembly    was  dissolved,   but   sub-committees   car- 
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ricd  on  the  work  for  another  six  years  in  St.  Peters- 
burg with  excellent  results." — S.  E.  Howe,  Thou- 
sand years  uj  Russiun  history,  pp.  167-108. — 
"Catherine  succeeded  in  carrying  through  some 
measures  for  the  protection  of  pubHc  health  and 
lor  the  security  of  public  alimentation.  Finally 
she  succeeded  in  seriously  stimulating  the  work  of 
popular  enlightenment  and  in  placing  on  a  firm 
basis  the  internal  organisation  of  the  classes  and 
the  formation  of  local  administrations  in  the  prov- 
inces and  districts.  The  class-unbinding  began 
irom  the  nobility,  and  owing  to  the  actual  preva- 
lence of  that  class  no  practical  measures  were  un- 
dertaken for  the  unbinding  of  the  peasants,  but 
on  the  contrary  the  legal  condition  of  the  peasants 
on  the  nobles'  estates  grew  worse,  and  the  bondage- 
right  reached  its  culminating  point.  Yet  at  the 
same  time  the  abnormality  of  the  bondage  system 
was  admitted  in  principle,  and  it  was  then  that  the 
idea  of  serf-liberation  began  to  circulate  publicly, 
not  without  the  influence  of  the  Empress.  The 
abolition  of  excessive  repressions  and  regulations 
in  regard  to  commerce  and  industry,  and  the  grant- 
ing of  civil  rights  and  guarantees  to  the  third 
estate,  were  also  ripening  during  that  period.  To- 
wards the  end  of  Catherine's  reign  the  status  and 
general  tendencies  of  the  further  development  of 
the  Russian  state  and  people  were  marked  in  quite 
definite  features." — A.  Kornilov,  Modern  Russian 
history,  v.  i,  pp.  21-22. — "The  great  upheaval 
known  as  the  Pugachevshchina,  so  called  after  the 
leader  of  the  rebellion,  Pugachev  [started  in  i773l- 
Nominally  this  was  a  political  movement  in  favour 
of  a  pseudo-Peter  III  and  against  the  rule  of 
Catherine  II.  In  reality  it  was  a  social  and 
economic  revolution  of  the  peasants  against  the 
landed  aristocracy.  It  started,  like  the  similar 
movement  under  Stenka  Razin  in  the  reign  of 
Alexis,  amongst  the  Cossacks  of  the  rivers  Don 
and  Yaik  (Ural),  who  banded  together  under  the 
leadership  of  one  Pugachev.  This  extremely  un- 
prepossessing ruffian  gave  himself  out  to  be  Peter 
III.  He  was  just  as  ugly  as  the  late  tsar,  without 
in  the  least  resembling  him,  but  while  nature  had 
been  equally  unkind  to  his  exterior,  she  had  en- 
dowed him  with  a  far  keener  brain.  By  displaying 
in  clever  alternation  cruelty,  sensuality,  and  mag- 
nanimity, and  especially  hatred  and  disregard  of 
all  existing  authority,  and  by  the  lavish  distribu- 
tion of  stolen  property,  he  rapidly  gathered  under 
his  banner  (that  of  Holstein!)  all  the  discontented 
and  disreputable  elements  in  the  country.  For  the 
sake  of  appearances  he  aped  the  actual  court.  .  .  . 
But  the  strength  of  the  movement  lay  in  its  preda- 
tory and  revolutionary  character.  Driven  to  des- 
peration by  long  years  of  war  superimposed  on 
the  longer  years  of  crushing  exactions  on  the  part 
of  the  landlords,  the  peasants  greedily  seized  this 
opportunity  of  expressing  their  feelings;  it  was 
the  only  means  at  their  disposal  and  was  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  social  conditions.  Puga- 
chev's  ukazes,  although  absolutely  illiterate,  prom- 
ised to  Uberate  the  peasants  and  to  destroy  the 
nobility,  to  grant  full  religious  freedom,  and  to 
shut  up  C.-itherine  in  a  convent.  Within  a  very 
short  time  he  collected  a  vast  rabble  of  followers, 
marshalled  into  the  form  of  an  army  by  fugitive 
Cossacks  from  the  Don  and  the  Dnieper,  and  for 
a  year  terrorized  the  whole  basin  of  the  Volga, 
from  Kazan  to  Tasaritsyn,  capturing  towns,  de- 
stroying properties,  and  eluding  his  pursuers. 
Spreading  to  the  more  thickly  inhabited  country 
between  Kazan  and  Moscow  the  movement  be- 
came a  regular  jacquerie:  the  peasants  rose  against 
the  landlords  and  the  landlords  fled  to  Moscow, 


so  that  the  old  capital  itself  became  infected  with 
the  spirit  of  unrest.  As  Pugachev  could  not  be 
ubiquitous,  other  pseudo-Peter  Ill's  and  even 
pseudo-Pugachevs  began  to  spring  up  on  all  sides. 
Meanwhile,  the  troops  who  were  sent  against  him 
went  over  to  his  side,  killing  their  officers;  and 
the  only  general  who  inflicted  defeat  on  him, 
Bibikov,  died  before  he  finished  his  task.  At 
length  a  large  force  was  organized  against  him, 
including  Suvorov  amongst  its  leader;  Pugachev 
was  eventually  tracked  and  cornered  between  the 
lower  Volga  and  Ural  rivers,  and  in  1775  was 
brought  to  Moscow  and  executed." — C.  R.  Beazley, 
N.  Forbes  and  J.  A.  Birkett,  Russia  from  the 
Varangians   to   the   Bolsheviks,  pp.  318-320. 

1768-1796.— Wars  with  Turkey.— Treaty  of 
Kuchuk-Kainarji. — Acquisition  of  the  Crimea. — 
Peace  of  Jassy  and  extension  of  boundaries  to 
the  Dniester. — Partitions  of  Poland. — Treaty  of 
Teschen. — "Armed  Neutrality  of  the  North." — 
"Her  armed  interference  in  Poland,  and  her  ag- 
gressions in  the  regions  lying  to  the  north  of 
the  Blackj  Sea  strained  the  relations  between 
herself  and  the  Sultan.  The  violation  of  the  Turk- 
ish territory  in  connection  with  the  trouble  in 
Poland  led  to  war  between  the  two  countries. 
The  Russian  arms  were  successful,  but  this  very 
success  began  to  disquiet  the  various  European 
powers,  especially  Austria,  who  could  not  view  with 
equanimity  the  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  to  the  advantage  of  Russia.  Catherine's 
ally,  Frederick  the  Great,  whose  role  it  was  to 
exert  diplomatic  pressure  on  Austria,  had  schemes 
of  his  own  in  reference  to  Poland,  and  refused  to 
back  up  what  he  described  as  exorbitant  Russian 
claims  to  Turkish  territory.  The  final  result  was 
that  the  Porte  was  given  more  favourable  terms 
than  her  military  position  entitled  her  to,  and 
Russia  was  induced  to  seek  in  Poland  compensa- 
tion for  her  disappointments.  Yet  by  the  treaty 
of  Kuchuk-Kainordjie  [Kuchuk-Kainarji]  (1774), 
the  Turkish  power  was  driven  from  Southern 
Russia,  and  thus  the  way  prepared  for  subse- 
quent Russian  occupation,  and  certain  fortresses 
and  portions  of  territory  passed  into  Catherine's 
possession.  Furthermore,  Russia  was  recognised 
as  the  protector  of  the  Orthodox  Christians  in  the 
Sultan's  dominions,  and  thus  the  door  was  opened 
to  further  aggression  and  interference  whenever 
it  would  suit  Russia.  [See  Turkey:  1768-1774; 
1776-1792.]  It  is  true  that  Catherine  was  not 
yet  in  possession  of  the  Northern  Shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  but  her  fortresses  gave  her  a  secure 
foothold  there.  The  next  phase  in  this  Eastern 
question  was  when  she  came  to  an  understanding 
with  Joseph  II.  of  Austria  to  divide  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  Sultan.  Catherine  had  immense 
schemes  for  the  reestablishment  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  and  got  one  of  her  grandsons  baptized 
Constantine  in  anticipation  of  the  great  event. 
But  these  dreams  were  not  destined  to  be  realised. , 
Yet  in  1783  the  Crimea  was  incorporated  in  the 
Russian  Empire,  and  four  years  later  Austria  and 
Russia  were  at  War  with  Turkey.  But  now  some 
of  the  other  European  powers  were  awake  to  the 
dangers  that  threatened  their  interests  owing  to 
Russian  ambitions,  and  a  general  conflagration 
seemed  inevitable.  .  .  .  Despite  the  threatening  at- 
titude adopted  by  England  and  Prussia,  a  declara- 
tion of  War  by  Sweden  and  the  withdrawal  from 
the  fight  of  Joseph's  successor,  Leopold,  Catherine 
was  able  owing  to  the  brilliant  success  of  her 
armies,  to  conclude  the  advantageous  peace  of 
Jassey  (17Q2).  Further  territory  was  ceded  by 
Turkey,  the  Dniester  became  the  frontier  between 
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the  two  Enipirt's,  and  the  iKirtlurii  ^hure  of  the 
tuxine  was  defiiuttly  incorporated  with  Rusbui. 
In  extent  of  territory  her  gains  at  the  expense  of 
Poland  were  even  greater.  At  one  time  it  looked 
as  if  Poland  might  come  completely  under  the 
Russian  influence.  Russian  troops  overran  the 
country  in  times  of  peace,  and  Catherine  was  able 
to  place  one  of  her  lovers,  Stanislaus  Poniatow- 
ski,  on  the  Polish  throne.  But  the  resentment 
which  the  conduct  of  the  Russian  military  aroused 
in  Poland,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  first  Turkish 
War  enabled  her  ally,  Frederick  II.,  diplomatically 
to  outmanceuvre  her.  Thus,  where  she  may  have 
hoped  ultimately  to  grasp  all,  she  was  forced  to 
agree  to  a  first  partition  of  Poland  with  her 
neighbours  Austria  and  Prussia  (1772)-  A  fur- 
ther partition,  between  Russia  and  Prussia,  took 
place  in  1793,  and  the  final  partition  two  years 
later,  Austria  this  time  insisting  on  her  share  of 
the  spoils.  Into  the  history  of  these  shameful 
events  we  may  not  enter  here  Isee  Poland:  1763- 
1790,  to  1793-1796;  Germany:  1791-1792];  it 
suffices  to  say  that  in  all  Russia  annexed  about 
live-eighths  of  the  whole  extent  of  what  was 
formerly  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  with  nearly 
six  million  inhabitants.  Many  of  these,  it  is 
true,  were  Russian  in  race,  and  most  of  them 
belonged  to  the  Orthodox  form  of  belief.  Yet 
the  cynicism  of  international  political  morality  has 
seldom  been  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  by 
the  three  powers  engaged  in  the  partitions.  The 
Niemen  and  the  Bug  were  now  the  Western  fron- 
tiers of  Russia.  Two  other  events  illustrate  the 
growing  international  importance  of  Russia  during 
.the  reign  of  Catherine,  the  Treaty  of  Teschen  and 
the  formation  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  of  the 
North.  The  Treaty  of  Teschen  (1779)  which  put 
an  end  to  tTie  War  of  Bavarian  succession  be- 
tween Prussia  and  Austria  was  in  no  small  de- 
gree due  to  the  firm  attitude  of  the  Tsarina.  By 
its  terms  Russia  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  guaran- 
tors of  the  German  territorial  settlements  resting 
on  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  The  Armed  Neu- 
trality of  the  North  [see  Armed  Neutrality]  put 
forward  Russia's  conception  of  the  maritime  law 
of  war  in  opposition  to  the  English  'right  of 
search,'  and  served  still  further  to  enhance  her 
reputation  in  Europe." — J.  M.  O'Sullivan,  Cathe- 
rine the  Great  and  Russian  policy  (Studies,  An 
Irish  Quarterly  Review,  1915,  pp.  407-409). — 
See  also  Caucasus:   1736-1799. 

Also  in:  R.  Waliszewsky,  About  a  throne. — S. 
E.  Howe,  Thousand  years  of  Russian  history,  pp. 
135-188. — N.  0.  Winter,  Russian  empire,  pp.  350- 
358. — W.  R.  Morlill,  History  of  Russia,  pp.  lyo- 
254. — W.  Tooke,  Life  of  Catherine  II. — Memoirs 
of  Catherine  II,  by  herself. — S.  Menzies,  Royal 
favourites. — F.  C.  Schlosser,  History  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  v.  4-7. 

1774-1807.  —  Control  of  the  Bosporus.  See 
Bosporus:   i 774-1807. 

1786. — Establishment  of  Jewish  Pale.  See 
Jews:    Russia:    1727-1890. 

1787-1867. — Policy  in  Alaska. — Desire  to  sell 
it.     See  .\laska:   1787-1867. 

1791-1806. — In  coalitions  against  revolutionary 
France.  See  Austria:  i 798-1806;  France:  1790- 
1791  (July -September)  ;  1793  (March-September)  ; 
1798-1799   (August-April). 

1792. — War  with  Poland. — Alliance  with  Prus- 
sia.   See  Poland:  1791-1792. 

1796-1801. — Paul:  His  character  and  reign. — 
Attempted  reforms.  —  Attitude  of  peasants 
towards  him  and  his  treatment  of  them. — Be- 
ginning of  commercial  relations  with  America. 


— Social,  political  and  economic  effects  of  his 
reign. — "The  tragic  ligure  ul  the  son  of  Catherine 
the  Great  is  one  of  the  most  enigmatic  in  history, 
and  also  one  of  the  most  discussed.  Mad  mon- 
archs  have  been  commoi;  enough,  and  in  the  second 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  such  an  affliction 
hardly  called  for  remark.  George  III  in  England 
and  Christian  VII  in  Denmark  were  the  contem- 
poraries of  the  Czar  Paul,  whose  case  however 
presents  some  special  features.  In  the  first  place 
was  Catherine's  son  really  mad?  Till  lately  it 
seemed  to  be  admitted  that  he  was  so,  at  any 
rate  in  the  last  years  of  his  life.  The  events  of 
his  reign  of  nearly  four  years  were  unanimously 
regarded  as  the  grotesque  and  disastrous  result 
of  the  uncontrolled  caprice  of  a  demented  tyrant. 
All  this  is  now  contested,  and  in  the  last  few 
years  there  has  been  a  complete  reversal  of  the 
received  opinions  both  of  Paul's  character  and 
intellect  and  of  the  value  of  his  work.  ...  As 
regards  reforms,  Paul  when  he  came  to  the  throne 
had,  strictly  speaking,  only  one  in  readiness,  and 
that  was  his  project  of  military  reorganisation. 
This  scheme  was  the  fruit  of  his  meditations  or 
of  Peter  Panine's  suggestions,  and  though  it  was 
neither  well  conceived  as  a  whole,  nor  sufficiently 
thought  out  in  detail,  it  was  relatively  mature 
though  still  rather  vague  and  indefinite.  Paul 
added  to  this  a  much  more  ambitious  programme, 
the  one  precise  point  in  which  was  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  change  everything.  This 
was  enough  to  make  him  undertake  the  task  of  a 
universal  reformer.  We  shall  see  how  he  set  about 
this  and  what  came  of  it.  .  .  .  His  first  task  was  to 
set  in  motion  the  Senate,  which  was  the  chief 
wheel  in  the  mechanism  of  government.  Now, 
even  by  multiplying  their  special  sittings  apart 
from  those  held  on  the  regular  days  on  which 
they  were  obliged  by  ukase  to  meet,  the  members 
of  this  assembly  seemed  incapable  of  disposing 
of  the  huge  arrears  of  work  which  had  accumu- 
lated. Their  business  was  to  do  everything,  and 
they  had  too  much  to  do.  They  no  longer  had 
the  character  of  a  governing  body,  which  Peter  the 
Great  had  intended  to  confer  upon  them;  but  in 
spite  of  all  their  vicissitudes  they  retained  a  whole 
mass  of  ill-defined,  extremely  variable  but  in- 
finitely complex  powers  and  duties.  .  .  .  The  law's 
delay,  which  had  been  complained  of  so  bitterly 
for  centuries,  was  caused  by  the  chaotic  state  of 
the  legislation  of  the  country.  The  great  enter- 
prise of  codification  inaugurated  by  Catherine  at 
her  celebrated  'Legislative  Assembly,'  and  to  which 
she  hoped  to  attach  her  name,  had  never  even 
been  got  into  working  order.  Paul  thought  he 
could  further  the  work  by  changing  the  name  of 
the  body  to  whom  it  was  entrusted.  The  'Legis- 
lative Commission'  became  a  'Commission  for 
drawing  up  new  laws,'  and,  as  might  be  supposed, 
matters  were  little  advanced  thereby.  ...  It  fol- 
lowed that  at  the  end  of  the  reign  the  'Commis- 
sion for  drawing  up  new  laws,'  though  one  of  its 
members  was  the  eminent  jurist,  Palienof,  had 
produced  very  little  of  any  importance,  and  what 
they  did  produce — seventeen  chapters  on  proced- 
ure, nine  on  the  law  of  domains  and  thirteen  on 
criminal  law — was  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
all  method  or  system  in  the  order  of  topics. 
Even  more  ambitiously  Paul  attacked  the  two 
fundamental  principles  in  the  political  organisa- 
tion of  the  Empire.  Peter  the  Great  had  estab- 
lished a  system  of  class  government  on  a  collegi- 
ate basis.  His  great-grandson  sought  to  replace 
it  by  a  staff  of  functionaries  individually  respon- 
sible to  the  Sovereign.     The  personal  element  was 
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to  govern  the  upper  ranks — the  minister  being 
substituted  for  the  college.  In  the  lower  the 
bureaucratic  principle  was  to  prevail,  and  class 
distinctions  were  to  be  eliminated  by  recruiting 
the  service  from  all  classes  of  society.  ...  On  No- 
vember 19,  1796,  he  re-established  the  suppressed 
colleges.  Shortly  afterwards  the  administration  of 
finance  was  transferred  from  the  Procurator- 
General  to  a  Treasurer  of  the  Empire,  who  again 
was  in  fact  a  responsible  minister.  .  .  .  Thus  Paul 
replaced  the  existing  embarrassment  of  functions 
by  an  even  greater  complication  and,  practically 
speaking,  decreed  chaos.  Of  the  old  colleges  only 
the  name  seemed  to  survive  amid  the  new  and 
bewildering  confusion  of  authorities  and  respon- 
sibilities which  embarrassed  and  contradicted  each 
other  at  every  turn.  .  .  .  The  bureaucratic  prin- 
ciple was  quite  consistently  extended  to  the  mer- 
cantile class  and  to  all  the  bourgeoisie  by  the 
Statute  of  Corporations  {oustav  0  tsekhakh)  of 
November  12,  1799,  and  the  Regulations  of  Sep- 
tember 4,  1800.  By  these  the  elective  munici- 
pahties  in  all  the  chief  towns  of  Governments 
were  replaced  by  officials  appointed  by  the  Cen- 
tral Government.  ...  At  his  accession  the  peas- 
ants were  for  the  first  time  compelled  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  sovereign.  This 
decision  appeared  to  be  one  of  great  consequence 
and  to  foreshadow  a  decisive  change.  The  peas- 
ants were  no  longer  to  be  reckoned  merely  in  the 
inventory  of  their  masters'  fortunes !  They  were 
going  to  be  freed !  Though  he  had  unequivocally 
condemned  the  revolt  of  Pougatchof  [Pugachev], 
Paul  was  regarded,  by  one  of  these  collective  hal- 
lucinations which  are  common  in  the  history  of 
popular  movements,  as  the  champion  and  the  fu- 
ture avenger  of  the  great  mass  of  serfs  who  had 
followed  the  fortunes  of  the  false  Peter  III.  The 
relations  of  the  'Pretender'  with  the  freemasons, 
his  rebellious  conduct,  even  the  choice  of  his  asso- 
ciates, kept  up  the  legend,  and  his  first  acts  after 
his  accession  seemed  to  confirm  it.  On  December 
10,  1796,  he  revoked  the  extraordinary  levy  of 
ten  recruits  per  thousand  recently  decreed  by 
Catherine.  On  the  loth  of  the  following  No- 
vember there  was  a  ukase  giving  a  legal  remedy 
to  persons  who  claimed  their  liberty.  On  De- 
cember 10  was  suppressed  the  tax  in  kind  on 
wheat  which  was  replaced  as  the  peasants  desired 
by  a  money  payment.  At  the  same  time  the  new 
Czar  was  cold  to  their  lords  and  masters  and  took 
measures  against  them  of  an  obviously  hostile 
character.  There  could  no  longer  be  any  doubt 
about  it — it  was  the  announcement  of  a  pro- 
gramme of  liberation !  In  the  provinces,  first  in 
the  Government  of  Orel  and  then,  as  the  tide  of 
hope  and  joyous  expectation  rose  higher,  in  those 
of  Vologda,  Tver,  Moscow,  Pskov,  Novgorod, 
Penza  Kalouga  and  Novgorod-Sievierski,  the 
moujiks  were  stirred  to  the  depths.  They  began 
to  believe  that  the  Emperor  not  only  wished  for 
their  freedom  but  that  he  had  already  decreed  it, 
and  that  this  was  being  concealed  by  their  mas- 
ters, whose  cunning  they  would  baffle.  They 
would  obey  no  one  but  the  Czar:  they  would  not 
work  or  pay  anything  except  when  ordered  by 
him.  Even  at  St.  Petersburg  the  servants — serfs 
for  the  most  part — took  joint  action,  and  on  the 
parade-ground  presented  a  petition  in  this  sense 
to  the  Sovereign.  .  .  .  Paul's  humanitarianism  did 
not  stand  the  test.  The  petitioners  on  the  parade- 
ground  were  dispersed  with  whips,  and  on  the 
petition  which  they  hatl  dared  to  present  the  Czar 
wrote  with  his  own  hand  a  minute  which  gave 
them  up  to  their  masters  to  be  punished  for  their 


insolence  as  they  deserved.  On  January  29,  1797, 
a  manifesto  recalled  the  peasants  to  their  duties 
as  detincd  by  the  existing  laws  and  customs,  and 
Repnine,  with  a  whole  army  corps  at  his  disposal, 
had  no  trouble  in  dealing  with  the  'artillery'  which 
was  brought  against  him.  Paul  on  his  side  emerged 
from  the  incident  with  his  ideas  even  more  con- 
fused than  before.  ...  In  the  administrative  do- 
main his  passion  for  reform  first  showed  itself 
in  a  rearrangement  of  the  system  of  Governments, 
the  organisation  of  which,  according  to  Catherine's 
plan  of  1775,  had  only  to  be  completed.  Paul's 
new  system  pretended  to  be  governed  by  eco- 
nomic necessities,  but  a  much  more  obvious  desire 
was  to  undo  the  part  of  the  Empress's  work  of 
which  she  was  particularly  proud  and  which  she 
regarded  as  the  fruit  of  her  own  personal  exer- 
tions. She  was  not  altogether  justified  in  her 
predilection  for  this  among  her  achievements;  for, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  delimitation  of  admin- 
istrative units,  the  work  was  rather  badly  done. 
It  was  entirely  mechanical  subdivision,  inspired 
not  by  ethnographical,  economic  or  other  con- 
siderations, but  purely  by  the  desire  to  get  from 
three  to  four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  uni- 
formly into  each  compartment.  Paul,  however, 
by  reducing  the  number  of  the  Governments  ir^^ 
fifty  to  forty-one  did  no  better,  and  in  other 
respects  he  did  much  worse.  Thirty  of  the  new 
Governments  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  ordi- 
nary law.  The  remainder  were  to  be  administered 
'according  to  the  local  institutions  and  privileges,' 
.  .  .  Paul's  short  reign  saw  the  first  beginqij^gs 
of  the  commercial  relations  of  Russia  and  Amer- 
ica. Hitherto  the  two  countries  had  been  in  con^ 
tact  only  intermittently,  but  since  17-84  Gregofj' 
Ivanovitch  Chelekof,  of  Rylsk,  had  been  engaged 
in  bold  enterprises  in  the  north  of  the  United 
States.  On  August  3,  1798,  the  establishment  of 
the  first  Russo-Americ^n  company  was  confirmed, 
and  on  June  9,  1799,  the  Czar  took  this  body 
under  his  special  protection  and  gave  them  privi- 
leges for  twenty  years.  This  achievement  and  that 
of  founding  a  higher  Medical  School,  the  culrni- 
nation  of  a  series  of  measures  whereby  Paul 
showed  his  solicitude  for  the  health  of  his  sub- 
jects, testify  to  an  activity  which  accomplished 
greater  things  than  the  organisation  of  a  military 
household.  The  effort  which  he  made,  however, 
was  often  ill-directed  and  often  rather  impetuous 
than  well  regulated,  and  its  results  did  not  cor- 
respond to  the  energy  by  which  it  was  distin- 
guished, the  ambitions  by  which  it  was  inspired, 
or  even  the  more  modest  hopes  to  which  it  gave 
rise.  Politically  speaking,  the  principal  effect  of 
Paul's  reign  was  to  accentuate  the  bureaucratic 
character  of  the  governmental  machinery  which  he 
had  set  out  to  reform.  Socially,  he  left  untouched 
and  even  aggravated  the  essential  problems  of 
Russian  life  by  maintaining  the  institution  of  serf- 
age. Economically,  far  from  averting  or  even 
mitigating  the  ruinous  consequences  of  the  pre- 
vious reign,  he  committed  new  imprudences  which 
even  more  gravely  compromised  the  development 
of  the  productive  forces  of  the  country." — K. 
Waliszewsky,  Paul  the  First  of  Russia,  pp.  i,  155, 
158-163,  165,   171-172,   180,   185-186. 

1798-1799.— War  of  the  Second  coalition 
against  revolutionary  France.  Sec  France:  1798- 
1799  (August-April). 

1799. — Suvarov's  victorious  campaign  in  Italy 
and  failure  in  Switzerland. — Anglo-Russian  in- 
vasion of  Holland. — Disastrous  ending.  See 
Fkanck:  1790  (.'Xpril-Septombcr)  ;  (.August-Decem- 
ber) ;    (September-October) . 
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1799._Treaty    with    Georgian    republic.      See 

Caucasus;   i730-i7yg. 

1799-1817.— Relations  with  Persia.  Stu  Pkrsia: 
i7gQ-i8i7. 

19th  century. — Boundary  disputes  with  China. 
—Conquest  of  Turkestan.     See  .Asia:    1500-igoo. 

19th  century. — Liberal  movements. — Industrial 
development.  See  Eukupe:  Modern:  Russia  in  the 
nineteenth  century;  Industrial  revolution:  Rus- 
sia. 

1800.— Life  in  St.  Petersburg.— Description  of 
the  city.     See  Pltkogkad:    1800. 

1800. — Desertion  of  the  coalition  by  the  tsar. 
—His  alliance  with  Napoleon.  See  France: 
1S00-1801    (June-February). 

1800-1801. — War  with  England. — Northern 
Maritime  League  and  its  sudden  overthrow  at 
Copenhagen  by  the  British  fleet.— Peace  with 
England.     See  France:    1801-1S02. 

1801. — Paul's  assassination. — Accession  of  Al- 
exander I.— "The  unbalanced  course  pursued  by 
the  Tsar  IPaulJ,  his  unwise  reforms,  and  his  ca- 
pricious policy  had  not  only  alienated  everyone, 
but  caused  serious  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of 
the  empire.  He  had  arrayed  himself  against  his 
wife  and  his  children;  had  threatened  to  disin- 
herit Alexander,  his  oldest  son  and  heir,  whom  he 
especially  hated.  A  plot  was  formed  to  compel 
his  abdication.  To  that  extent  his  sons  Alexander 
and  Constantine  were  aware  of  and  party  to  it. 
On  the  night  of  the  23d  of  March,  1801,  the  con- 
spirators entered  Paul's  sleeping  apartment  after 
he  had  retired,  and,  sword  in  hand,  presented  the 
abdication  for  him  to  sign.  There  was  a  struggle 
in  which  the  lamp  was  overturned,  and  in  the 
darkness  the  Tsar,  who  had  fallen  upon  the  floor, 
was  strangled  with  an  officer's  scarf." — M.  P. 
Parmele,  Short  history  of  Russia,  p.  172. — "When 
-Alexander  learned  that  an  assassination  instead  of 
a  forced  abdication  had  vacated  the  throne  for 
him,  he  'was  prostrated  with  grief  and  despair. 
.  .  .  The  idea  of  having  caused  the  death  of  his 
father  filled  him  with  horror,  and  he  felt  that  his 
reputation  had  received  a  stain  which  could  never 
be  effaced.  .  .  .  During  the  first  years  of  his  reign, 
.■Mexander's  position  with  regard  to  his  father's 
murderers  was  an  extremely  difficult  and  painful 
one.  For  a  few  months  he  believed  himself  to  be 
at  their  mercy,  but  it  was  chiefly  his  conscience 
and  a  feeling  of  natural  equity  which  prevented 
him  from  giving  up  to  justice  the  most  guilty  of 
the  conspirators.  .  .  .  The  assassins  all  perished 
miserably." — Prince  .Adam  Czartoryski,  Memoirs, 
V.  I,  ch.  9,  II. 

1801-1805. — Political  reforms. — Foreign  pol- 
icy: Annexation  of  Georgia. — Relations  with 
England,  France,  Austria  and  Prussia. — Failure 
of  war  with  France. — Treaty  of  Pressburg. — 
"The  first  ten  years  of  the  new  reign  [of  Alex- 
ander I]  were  a  period  of  political  reforms.  The 
Tsar  called  his  early  friends  to  his  side  and  gave 
each  a  share  in  the  remodelled  administration. 
Peter  the  Great  had  placed  his  councillors  on  a 
collegiate  basis  in  imitation  of  the  system  intro- 
duced by  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans,  on  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV.  Alexander  replaced  the  col- 
leges by  ministries,  seven  in  number,  and  asso- 
ciated one  of  his  comrades  with  the  head  of  each 
department.  Thus  Foreign  Affairs  were  directed 
by  Vorontzov  and  Czartoryski,  the  Interior  by 
Kotchubey  and  Strogonov,  Justice  by  the  poet 
Derjavin  and  Novossiltzov.  In  1802  an  eighth 
ministry  was  added,  regulating  Public  Instruction, 
and  placed  under  the  charge  of  two  of  the  Tsar's 
intimates — Count    Zavadovski    and    N.    Muraviev. 


\i  llif  same  time  the  Em|)irc  was  divided  into  six 
scholastic   circles,   each   grouped   round  a   reorgan- 
ised university.     The  Senate  was  given  a  right  of 
inspection    and   remonstrance    with    regard    to    the 
acts  of  ministers  and  even   ukases  of   the  Crown. 
Paul's  mechanism  of  delation  was  swept  away,  and 
with   it  the  trammels  laid  on  trade.     The  nobility 
regained  their  ancient  rights ;  merchants  and  peas- 
ants   were   granted    the    faculty    of    owning    land; 
the    censorship    of    the    Press    was    relaxed.      Men 
felt   that   a   reign   of   law   had   superseded   the   ca- 
prices of  a  human  will.    The  foreign  policy  of  the 
new   reign    opened  as    brilliantly.     In    1802    Alex- 
ander put  an  end  to  a  civil  war  which  was  deso- 
lating   Georgia    by    annexing    that    country,    and 
thus    made    the    first   step   in   the   advance    which 
had  subdued  Central  Asia.     [See  Georgia,  Repub- 
lic of:   B.C.  323-A.  D.  19th  century.]    Russia  had 
been   dragged  into  a   war   with   Great  Britain   by 
Paul's   fanatical   admiration    for   Napoleon.     Alex- 
ander  sent    an    autograph    letter    of    reconcihation 
to   George  HI,  and  foreign  commerce  returned  to 
its  normal  channels.     But  the  terms  of  the  Peace 
of    Luneville    (February    9,    1801)    convinced   him 
that  the  French  Republic  had  gained  the  mastery 
in    its   struggle    with    Austria    and    Prussia.      [See 
Germany:    1801-1803.]      He   turned,   like   the   rest 
of  Europe,  to  Napoleon's  rising  sun.    In  an  avowed 
wish  to  cooperate  with  the  new  dictator  of  France 
for   the   establishment    of   a    lasting   peace   he   en- 
tered  into    a    secret    convention    with    him    which 
recognised  Russia's  right  to  intervene  in  European 
affairs.      Soon    afterwards   he   became   a   party    to 
the   Treaty   of   Amiens    (March    25,    1802),   which 
gave  a  short  truce  to  war-distracted  Europe.     But 
Alexander    was    not    long    in    perceiving    the    iron 
hand  of  the  Corsican  adventurer  everywhere.    Na- 
poleon declared  war  with  England;  the  First  Con- 
sul   of    a    Republic    became    the    Emperor    of    the 
French,    and    proclaimed    a    lasting    rupture    with 
legitimacy  by  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Enghien. 
Alexander  recalled  his  ambassador  from  Paris  and 
sought    a    more    desirable    alliance.      Novossiltzov 
was  sent  to  London  to  concert  with  William  Pitt 
'a  plan  of  united  intervention  on  behalf  of  Euro- 
pean peace.'     The  instincts  of  the  British  Premier 
told   him    that   the    times   were   not   propitious   to 
such  dreams.     But  the  treaty  concluded  with  Eng- 
land   made    mention    of    a   general    conference    to 
define   international   rights,   and   was   the   basis   of 
the  subsequent  assembly  at  Vienna.     A  secret  alli- 
ance   linked   Russia    with    Austria.      Prussia,   how- 
ever, vacillated  between   Napoleon  and  the  Coali- 
tion.    Alexander   visited  Frederick  William   III  at 
Potsdam,  swore  eternal  friendship  with  him  at  the 
tomb   of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  persuaded  him 
to  enter  the  lists  against  a  common  foe.     Austria 
opened  the  campaign  of  1805  by  attacking  France's 
ally,  Bavaria;   and   behind  her  three  armies  those 
of  Russia  were  massed  in  support.     Old  Kutusov, 
Commander-in-Chief,  hastened  to  join  hands  with 
the   Archduke   Charles,  but   on   reaching   the  river 
Inn    he    learnt    that    the    flower    of    the    Austrian 
army  had  capitulated  at  Ulm,  Oct.  20,  1805.   Noth- 
ing remained  but  retreat ;  and  Kutusov  was  saved 
from  annihilation  by  the  devotion  of  his  lieuten- 
ant,   Bagration.      The    young   Tsar    was    not    dis- 
couraged  by  the  disaster.     He  hurled   defiance   at 
the   'Head    of    the    French    nation,'    and   met   him 
at    Austerlitz,    Dec.    2,    1805,     It   was"  Alexander's 
baptism  of  fire.     He  saw  his  troops  utterly  routed, 
with  a  loss  of  21,000  men  and  133  guns.     Austria 
hastened   to  make   peace   with   the   invaders.     The 
Treaty  of  Pressburg,  Dec.  26,  180S,  led  to  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  estab- 
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lished  French  control  in  the  heart  of  Germany  by 
forming  the  states  which  had  bowed  before  Na- 
poleon into  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  Rus- 
sia's efforts  to  secure  a  footing  in  Central  Europe 
were  undone  at  a  single  stroke." — F.  H.  Skrine, 
Expansion  of  Russia,  1815-1Q00,  pp.  16-19. 

1802-1832. — Liberal  administration  of  the  Cau- 
casus.   See  Caucasus:  1801-1917. 

1805. — Third  coalition  against  France.  See 
France:   1805   (January-April). 

1805. — Crushing  of  the  coalition  at  Austerlitz. 
See  France:    1805    (March-December). 

1806-1807. — War  with  Napoleon  in  aid  of 
Prussia. — Battle  of  Eylau. — Treaty  of  Barten- 
stein  with  Prussia. — Decisive  defeat  at  Fried- 
land.  See  Germany:  1806  (October-December)  ; 
1806-1807;  1807  (February-June). 

1807. — Ineffective  operations  of  England  as  an 
ally  against  Turkey. — Treaty  of  Tilsit. — Secret 
understandings  of  Napoleon  with  the  tsar.  See 
Turkey:   1806-1807;  Germany:   1807   (June-July). 

1807-1810.— Northern  fruits  of  Peace  of  Tilsit. 
— English  seizure  of  Danish  fleet. — War  with 
England  and  Sweden. — Conquest  of  Finland. — 
Peculiar  annexation  of  the  grand  duchy  to  the 
empire.  See  Sweden;  1807-1810;  France:  1807- 
1808   (August-November)  ;  Finland:   1157-1809. 

1807-1820. — Return  to  reform. — Count  Speran- 
sky. — Reaction  of  Alexander  I.— "After  Tilsit 
Alexander  turned  once  more  to  the  consideration 
of  political  reforms.  .  .  .  This  time  [he]  ...  re- 
lied for  help  on  Michael  Speransky,  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  his  advisers.  [Speransky,  was 
appointed  state  secretary  in  1801.]  In  the  'Con- 
stitution' which  he  drew  up,  Speransky  divided 
society  into  groups  distinguished  by  the  rights 
they  enjoyed.  All  classes  of  the  population,  in- 
cluding the  serfs,  were  to  be  granted  civil  rights, 
while  special  political  rights,  i.e.,  a  share  in  the 
government  of  the  country  on  a  representative 
basis,  were  to  be  given  to  all  property  owners. 
The  grant  of  civil  rights  to  all  classes  implied 
the  abolition  of  serfdom,  which,  together  with  the 
suggestion  of  a  representative  system,  brought 
Speransky 's  plans  into  line  with  Alexander's  lib- 
eral dreams.  At  the  same  time  Speransky  care- 
fully pointed  out  that  under  the  external  forms 
of  a  representative  system  it  would  be  quite  pos- 
sible for  the  autocratic  central  power  to  retain  its 
absolute  authority,  on  which  ultimately  the  whole 
political  fabric  could  be  made  to  depend.  How 
far  Speransky's  ideas  on  the  abolition  of  serfdom 
went  may  be  judged  from  his  proposal  to  grant 
to  members  of  the  gentry  class  the  exclusive  right 
of  buying  inhabited  lands;  these  lands  were  to  be 
governed  according  to  law,  and  the  peasants  who 
lived  on  them  were  to  receive  the  civil  rights 
accorded  to  all  other  classes,  but  Speransky  con- 
tinued to  call  them  serfs.  However  liberal  in 
promise  its  principles  might  seem,  Speransky's 
scheme  could  be  made  very  moderate  in  applica- 
tion. But  the  political  institutions  which  he  pro- 
posed to  set  up  marked  a  serious  attempt  to  meet 
the  ever-growing  difficulty  of  ruling  the  country. 
The  whole  territory  of  the  empire  was  to  be 
divided  into  administrative  areas  called  'govern- 
ments' (guberniya),  which  were  subdivided  into 
'districts'  (okrug),  each  containing  a  number  of 
cantons  (volost).  Each  of  these  units  was  to 
have  its  own  legislative  body  (duma).  That  of 
the  'canton'  was  to  be  elected  by  the  owners  of 
property,  and  to  send  its  deputies  to  the  'district' 
duma;  the  legislature  of  the  'government'  was 
to  be  formed  of  representatives  from  the  district 
legislatures,  while  an  Imperial  Duma  was  to  meet 


annually  in  Petersburg.  There  was  also  provi- 
sion for  a  corresponding  series  of  judicial  institu- 
tions with  the  Senate  as  supreme  court,  and  of 
administrative  offices  centering  in  the  ministries. 
All  branches  of  government  were  to  be  united  in 
the  Council  of  State,  appointed  by  the  emperor, 
which  was  to  serve  as  the  link  between  his  auto- 
cratic authority  and  the  administrative  system,  and 
presumably  as  the  instrument  through  which  he 
could  exercise  that  supreme  control  hinted  at  by 
Speransky.  Alexander  adopted  only  a  very  small 
part  of  this  ambitious  plan.  In  1810  and  181 1 
the  Council  of  State  and  the  ministries  were  com- 
pletely reorganized.  But  no  steps  were  taken 
towards  the  reform  of  local  government.  .  .  . 
Although  Speransky's  name  is  always  associated 
with  the  'Constitution,'  he  was  intrusted  with  other 
important  commissions  and  occupied  the  first  place 
among  political  workers  of  the  period.  He  su- 
pervised the  drafting  of  a  new  code  of  civil  law, 
which  was  rejected  by  the  Council  of  State  but 
served  as  an  important  preparation  for  a  much 
more  successful  work  of  codification  which  he 
carried  out  under  Nicholas  I.  He  found  scope 
for  his  talents  in  organizing  the  territory  of  Fin- 
land, and  made  important  proposals  for  dealing 
with  the  financial  situation,  which  showed  no  signs 
of  recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  war  of  1806-7 
and  was  becoming  more  critical  every  year,  owing 
to  the  constant  and  heavy  drain  caused  by  the 
wars  with  Turkey,  Sweden,  Persia,  and  Austria, 
and  the  economic  dislocation  brought  about  by 
Russia's  adherence  to  the  Continental  System.  .  .  . 
[He]  insisted  on  the  widest  possible  interpretation 
of  Alexander's  obligation  under  the  Treaty  of 
Tilsit,  since  Napoleon's  aim  was  to  ruin,  not  Rus- 
sia, but  England.  Owing  to  Speransky's  repre- 
sentations Russian  ports  were  opened  for  all  ships 
under  neutral  flags,  whatever  the  origin  of  their 
cargoes  (1810),  and  a  new  traiff,  with  increased 
duties  on  articles  of  luxury,  was  introduced. 
These  measures  relieved  the  general  economic  sit- 
uation, but  Speransky's  other  suggestions  were  not 
heeded.  In  18 10  another  large  issue  of  paper  was 
made  (forty  three  million  roubles),  and  Guriev 
(Minister  of  Finances)  devoted  to  current  needs 
the  proceeds  of  a  special  tax  imposed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extinguishing  part  of  the  State  debt. 
Speransky  made  many  enemies,  especially  at  court, 
where  his  birth  was  against  him.  [He  was  the 
son  of  a  country  priest.]  His  political  proposals, 
based  on  French  models,  roused  very  strong  feel- 
ing. When  Alexander  saw  that  a  break  with 
France  was  inevitable  he  was  not  unwilling  to 
have  it  supposed  that  Speransky  was  responsible 
for  the  spread  of  French  influence,  and  in  March 
1812  banished  him  to  Nizhny  Novgorod." — C.  R. 
Beazley,  N.  Forbes  and  G.  A.  Birkctt,  Russia  from 
the  Varangians  to  the  Bolsheviks,  pp.  365-369. — 
By  1820  Alexander  had  forgotten  his  liberal  ideas. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  seemed  to  be 
fighting  for  the  peoples  of  Europe,  who  were 
struggling  against  the  domination  of  Napoleon,  he 
afterwards  joined  with  Metternich  and  assisted 
him  in  his  reactionary  policy.  The  discontent  of 
his  subjects,  due  to  disordered  finances  after  the 
Napoleonic  wars  and  the  spread  of  education, 
was  put  down  with  censorships  and  a  wide-spread 
espionage   system. 

1808. — Imperial  conference  and  Treaty  of  Er- 
furt.    Si'C  Fhanck:    1808   (September-October). 

1809. — Cession  of  Eastern  Galicia  by  the  em- 
peror of  Austria.  See  Germany:  1809  (July-Sep- 
tember). 

1809-1812.— War     with     Turkey.— Treaty     of 
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Napoleon's  Invasion 
Battle  of  Smolensk 
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Bucharest. — Acquisition  of  Bessarabia.  See  TuR- 

K1.V ;   r7Sg-i8i-'. 

1809-1898. — Independence  of  Finland.  See  Fin- 
land:   iSoQ-i8qS. 

1810. — Grievances  against  France. — Desertion 
of  the  continental  system. — Resumption  of  com- 
merce with  Great  Britain. — Rupture  with  Na- 
poleon.    Si'c  France:    1S10-1812. 

1812. — Extent  of  empire  in  Europe.  See  Eu- 
kui'k:    Modern :    Map  of   Central   Europe  in    1812. 

1812  (June-September). — Napoleon's  invasion. 
— Battles  of  Smolensk  and  Borodino. — French 
advance  to  Moscow.^"WiLh  the  military  resources 
01  France,  which  then  counted  130  departments, 
with  the  contingents  of  her  Italian  kingdoms,  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  with  the  auxiliary  forces 
ol  Prussia  and  Austria,  Napoleon  could  bring  a 
lormidable  army  into  the  field.  On  the  first  of 
June  the  Grand  Army  amounted  to  678,000  men, 
3.S0,ooo  of  whom  were  French,  and  322,000  for- 
eigners. It  included  not  only  Belgians,  Dutchmen, 
Hanoverians,  Hanseats,  Piedmontese,  and  Romans, 
then  confounded  under  the  name  of  P'renchmcn, 
but  also  the  Italian  army,  the  Neapolitan  army, 
the  Spanish  regiments,  natives  of  Germany.  .  .  . 
Besides  Napoleon's  marshals,  it  had  at  its  head 
Eugene,  Viceroy  of  Italy ;  Murat,  King  of  Na- 
ples; Jerome,  King  of  Westphalia;  the  princes 
royal  and  heirs  of  nearly  all  the  houses  in  Europe. 
The  Poles  alone  in  this  war,  which  recalled  to 
them  that  of  1612,  mustered  60,000  men  under 
their  standards.  Other  Slavs  from  the  Illyrian 
provinces,  Carinthians,  Dalmatians,  and  Croats, 
were  led  to  assault  the  great  Slav  empire.  It 
was  indeed  the  'army  of  twenty  nations,'  as  it  is 
still  called  by  the  Russian  people.  Napoleon  trans- 
ported all  these  races  from  the  West  to  the  East 
by  a  movement  similar  to  that  of  the  great  inva- 
sions, and  swept  them  like  a  human  avalanche 
against  Russia.  W'hen  the  Grand  Army  prepared 
to  cross  the  Niemen.  it  was  arranged  thus: — To 
the  left,  before  Tilsit,  Macdonald  with  10,000 
French  and  20,000  Prussians  under  General  York 
of  Wartenburg;  before  Kovno,  Napoleon  with  the 
corps  of  Davoust  [Davout],  Oudinot,  Ney,  the 
Guard  commanded  by  Bessieres,  the  immense  re- 
serve cavalry  under  Murat — in  all  a  total  of  180,- 
oco  men ;  before  Pilony,  Eugene  with  50,000  Ital- 
ians and  Bavarians;  before  Grodno,  Jerome  Bona- 
parte, with  60,000  Poles,  Westphalians  and  Sax- 
ons, &c.  We  must  add  to  these  the  30,000  Aus- 
trians  of  Schwartzenberg,  who  were  to  fight  in 
Gallicia  as  mildly  against  the  Russians  as  the 
Russians  had  against  the  Austrians  in  i8oq.  Vic- 
tor guarded  the  Vistula  and  the  Oder  with  30,000 
men,  Augereau  the  Elbe  with  50,000.  Without 
reckoning  the  divisions  of  Macdonald,  Schwartzen- 
berg, Victor,  and  Augereau,  it  was  with  about 
2QO,ooo  men,  half  of  whom  were  French,  that 
Napoleon  marched  to  cross  the  Niemen  and 
threaten  the  centre  of  Russia.  Alexander  had  col- 
lected on  the  Niemen  00,000  men,  commanded  by 
Bagration;  on  the  Bug,  tributar\'  to  the  Vistula, 
60,000  men,  commanded  by  Barclay  de  Tolly; 
those  were  what  were  called  the  Northern  army 
and  the  army  of  the  South.  On  the  extreme  right, 
Wittgenstein  with  30,000  men  was  to  oppose  Mac- 
donald almost  throughout  the  campaign ;  on  the 
extreme  left,  to  occupy  the  Austrian  Schwartzen- 
berg as  harmlessly  as  possible,  Tormassof  was 
placed  with  40,000.  Later  this  latter  army,  rein- 
forced by  50,000  men  from  the  Danube,  became 
formidable,  and  was  destined,  under  Admiral 
Tchitchagof,  seriously  to  embarrass  the  retreat  of 


the  French.  In  the  rear  of  all  these  forces  was  a 
reserve  of  80,000  men — Cossacks  and  militia.  .  .  . 
In  reality,  to  the  290,000  men  Napoleon  had  mus- 
tered under  his  hand,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  could 
only  oppose  the  150,000  of  Bagration  and  Barclay 
de  Tolly.  ...  At  the  opening  of  the  campaign 
the  headquarters  of  Alexander  were  at  Wilna. 
.  .  .  They  deliberated  and  argued  much.  To  at- 
tack Napoleon  was  to  furnish  him  with  the  op- 
portunity he  wished ;  to  retire  into  the  interior,  as 
Barclay  had  advised  in  1807,  seemed  hard  and 
humiliating.  A  middle  course  was  sought  by 
adopting  the  scheme  of  Pfiihl — to  establish  an 
intrenched  camp  at  Drissa,  on  the  Dwina,  and  to 
make  it  a  Ru.ssian  Torres  Vedras.  The  events  in 
the  Peninsula  filled  all  minds.  Pfiihl  desired  to  act 
like  Wellington  at  Torres  Vedras."  But  his  in- 
trenched camp  was  badly  placed;  it  was  easily 
turned,  and  was  speedily  abandoned  when  Na- 
poleon advanced  beyond  the  Niemen,  which  he 
did  on  the  24th  of  June.  The  Russian  armies  fell 
back.  "Napoleon  made  his  entry  into  Wilna,  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Lithuanian  Gedimin.  He 
had  said  in  his  second  proclamation,  'The  second 
Polish  war  has  begun!'  The  Diet  of  Warsaw  has 
pronounced  the  re-establishment  of  the  kingdom 
of  Poland,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  Wilna  to 
demand  the  adhesion  of  Lithuania,  and  to  obtain 
the  protection  of  the  Emperor.  .  .  .  Napoleon, 
whether  to  please  .'\ustria,  whether  to  preserve  the 
possibihty  of  peace  with  Ru.ssia,  or  whether  he 
was  afraid  to  make  Poland  too  strong,  only  took 
half  measures.  He  gave  Lithuania  an  adminis- 
tration distinct  from  that  of  Poland.  ...  A  last 
attempt  to  negotiate  a  peace  had  failed.  .  .  .  Na- 
poleon had  proposed  two  unacceptable  conditions 
— the  abandonment  of  Lithuania,  and  the  decla- 
ration of  war  against  Great  Britain.  If  Napoleon, 
instead  of  plunging  into  Russia,  had  contented  him- 
self with  organising  and  .defending  the  ancient 
principality  of  Lithuania,  no  power  on  earth  could 
have  prevented  the  re-establishment  of  the  Polish- 
Lithuanian  State  within  its  former  limits.  The 
destinies  of  France  and  Europe  would  have  been 
changed.  .  .  .  Napoleon  feared  to  penetrate  into 
the  interior;  he  would  have  liked  to  gain  some 
brilliant  success  not  far  from  the  Lithuanian  fron- 
tier, and  seize  one  of  the  two  Russian  armies. 
The  vast  spaces,  the  bad  roads,  the  misunderstand- 
ings, the  growing  disorganisation  of  the  army, 
caused  all  his  movements  to  fail.  Barclay  de 
Tolly,  after  having  given  battle  at  Ostrovno  and 
Vitepsk,  fell  back  on  Smolensk;  Bagration  fought 
at  Mohilef  and  Orcha,  and  in  order  to  rejoin 
Barclay  retreated  to  Smolensk.  There  the  two 
Russian  generals  held  council.  Their  troops  were 
exasperated  by  this  continual  retreat,  and  Barclay, 
a  good  tactician,  with  a  clear  and  methodical  mind, 
did  not  agree  with  Bagration,  impetuous,  like  a 
true  pupil  of  Souvorof.  The  one  held  firmly  for 
a  retreat,  in  which  the  Russian  army  would  be- 
come stronger  and  stronger,  and  the  French  army 
weaker  and  weaker,  as  they  advanced  into  the 
interior;  the  other  wished  to  act  on  the  offensive, 
full  of  risk  as  it  was.  The  army  was  on  the  side 
of  Bagration,  and  Barclay,  a  German  of  the  Bal- 
tic provinces,  was  suspected  and  all  but  insulted. 
He  consented  to  take  the  initiative  against  Murat, 
who  had  arrived  at  Krasnoe,  and  a  bloody  battle 
was  fought  (August  14).  On  the  i6th,  17th,  and 
i8th  of  August,  another  desperate  fight  took  place 
at  Smolensk,  which  was  burnt,  and  20,000  men 
perished.  Barclay  still  retired,  drawing  with  him 
Bagration.  In  his  retreat  Bagration  fought  Ney 
at  Valoutina;   it   was  a   lesser  Eylau:    iS,ooo  men 
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of  both  armies  remained  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Napoleon  felt  that  he  was  being  enticed  into  the 
interior  of  Russia.  The  Russians  still  retreated, 
laying  waste  all  behind  them.  .  .  .  The  Grand 
Army  melted  before  their  very  eyes.  From  the 
Niemen  to  Wilna,  without  ever  having  seen  the 
enemy,  it  had  lost  50,000  men  from  sickness,  de- 
sertion and  marauding ;  from  Wilna  to  Mohilef 
nearly  100,000.  ...  In  the  Russian  army,  the  dis- 
content grew  with  the  retreating  uiovement;  .  .  . 
they  began  to  murmur  as  much  against  Bagration 
as  against  Barclay.  It  was  then  that  Alexander 
united  the  two  armies  under  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  Koutouzof.  .  .  .  Koutouzof  halted  at 
Borodino.  He  had  then  72,000  infantry,  18,000 
regular  cavalry,  7,000  Cossacks,  10,000  opoltchenie 
or  militiamen,  and  640  guns  served  by  14,000  ar- 
tillerymen or  pioneers;  in  all,  121,000  men.  Na- 
poleon had  only  been  able  to  concentrate  86,000 
infantry,  28,000  cavalry,  and  587  guns,  served  by 
16,000  pioneers  or  artillerymen.  .  .  .  On  the  5th 
of  September  the  French  took  the  redoubt  of 
Chevardino ;  the  7th  was  the  day  of  the  great 
battle:  this  was  known  as  the  battle  of  Borodino 
among  the  Russians,  as  that  of  the  Moskowa  in 
the  bulletins  of  Napoleon,  though  the  Moskowa 
flows  at  some  distance  from  the  field  of  carnage. 
.  .  .  The  battle  began  by  a  frightful  cannonade 
of  1,200  guns,  which  was  heard  30  leagues  round. 
Then  the  French,  with  an  irresistible  charge,  took 
Borodino  on  one  side  and  the  redoubts  on  the 
other;  Ney  and  Murat  crossed  the  ravine  of 
Semenevskoe,  and  cut  the  Russian  army  nearly  in 
two.  At  ten  o'clock  the  battle  seemed  won,  but 
Napoleon  refused  to  carry  out  his  first  success  by 
employing  the  reserve,  and  the  Russian  generals 
had  time  to  bring  up  new  troops  in  line.  They 
recaptured  the  great  redoubt,  and  Platof,  the  Cos- 
sack, made  an  incursion  on  the  rear  of  the  Italian 
army;  an  obstinate  fight  took  place  at  the  out- 
works. At  last  Napoleon  made  his  reserve  troops 
advance;  again  Murat's  cavalry  swept  the  ravine; 
Caulaincourt's  cuirassiers  assaulted  the  great  re- 
doubt from  behind,  and  flung  themselves  on  it 
like  a  tempest,  while  Eugene  of  Italy  scaled  the 
ramparts.  Again  the  Russians  had  lost  their  out- 
works. Then  Koutouzof  gave  the  signal  to  re- 
treat. .  .  .  The  French  had  lost  30,000  men,  the 
Russians  40,000.  .  .  .  Koutouzof  retired  in  good 
order,  announcing  to  Alexander  that  they  had 
made  a  steady  resistance,  but  were  retreating  to 
protect  Moscow.  [But  after  a  council  of  war,  he 
decided  to  leave  Moscow  to  its  fate,  and  the  re- 
treating Russian  army  passed  through  and  beyond 
the  city,  and  the  French  entered  it  at  their  heels.]" 
— A.  Rambaud,  History  of  Russia,  v.  2,  ch.  12. — 
"The  facts  prove  beyond  doubt  that  Napoleon  did 
not  foresee  the  danger  of  an  advance  upon  Mos- 
cow, and  that  Alexander  I.  and  the  Russian  gen- 
erals never  dreamed  of  trying  to  draw  him  into 
the  heart  of  the  country.  Napoleon  was  led  on, 
not  by  any  plan, — a  plan  had  never  been  thought 
of, — but  by  the  intrigues,  quarrels,  and  ambition 
of  men  who  unconsciously  played  a  part  in  this 
terrible  war  and  never  foresaw  that  the  result 
would  be  the  safety  of  Russia.  .  .  .  Amid  these 
quarrels  and  intrigues,  we  are  trying  to  meet  the 
French,  although  ignorant  of  their  whereabouts. 
The  French  encounter  Neverovski's  division,  and 
approach  the  walls  of  Smolensk.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  give  battle  at  Smolensk.  We  must  main- 
tain our  communications.  The  battle  takes  place, 
and  thousands  of  men  on  both  sides  arc  killed. 
Contrary  to  the  wi.shes  of  the  tsar  and  the  people, 
our  generals  abandon  Smolensk.     The  inhabitants 


of  Smolensk,  betrayed  by  their  governor,  set  fire 
to  the  city,  and,  with  this  example  to  other  Rus- 
sian towns,  they  take  refuge  in  Moscow,  deplor- 
ing their  losses  and  sowing  on  every  side  the  seeds 
of  hate  against  the  enemy.  Napoleon  advances 
and  we  retreat,  and  the  result  is  that  we  take 
exactly  the  measures  necessary  to  conquer  the 
French." — Count  L.  Tolstoi,  Physiology  of  war: 
Napoleon  and  the  Russian  campaign,  ch.  i. 

Also  in:  C.  Joyneville,  Life  and  times  of  Alex- 
ander I,  V.  2,  ch.  4. — Baron  Jomini,  Life  of  Na- 
poleon, V.  3,  ch.  18. — L.  P.  de  Segur,  History  of 
the  expedition  to  Russia,  v.  1-2,  bk.  1-8. — C.  R. 
Beazley,  Nineteenth  century,  Europe  and  Britain, 
pp.  11-16. 

1812  (September). — French  in  Moscow. — 
Burning  of  the  city. — "With  rapid  steps  the  French 
army  advanced  towards  the  heights  whence  they 
hoped  to  perceive  at  length  the  great  city  of  Mos- 
cow; and,  if  the  Russians  were  filled  with  the 
utmost  sadness,  the  hearts  of  the  French  were 
equally  inspired  with  feelings  of  joy  and  triumph, 
and  the  most  brilliant  illusions.  Reduced  from 
420,000  (which  was  its  number  at  the  passage 
of  the  Niemen)  to  100,000,  and  utterly  exhausted, 
our  army  forgot  all  its  troubles  on  its  approach 
to  the  brilliant  capital  of  Muscovy.  .  .  .  Imagina- 
tion .  .  .  was  strongly  excited  within  them  at  the 
idea  of  entering  Moscow,  after  having  entered  all 
the  other  capitals  of  Europe  with  the  exception  of 
London,  protected  by  the  sea.  Whilst  Prince 
Eugene  advanced  on  the  left  of  the  army,  and 
Prince  Poniatowski  on  its  right,  the  bulk  of  the 
army,  with  Murat  at  its  head,  Davout  and  Ney  in 
the  centre,  and  the  Guard  in  the  rear,  followed  the 
great  Smolensk  road.  Napoleon  was  in  the  midst 
of  his  troops,  who,  as  they  gazed  upon  him  and 
drew  near  to  Moscow,  forgot  the  days  of  discon- 
tent, and  uttered  loud  shouts  in  honour  of  his 
glory  and  their  own.  The  proposal  submitted  by 
Miloradovitch  was  readily  accepted,  for  the  French 
had  no  desire  to  destroy  Moscow,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  not  a  shot  should  be  fired  during  the 
evacuation,  on  condition  that  the  Russian  army 
should  continue  to  defile  across  the  city  without 
a  moment's  halt.  .  .  .  The  Russian  rear-guard  de- 
filed rapidly  to  yield  the  ground  to  our  advanced 
guard,  and  the  King  of  Naples,  followed  by  his 
staff  and  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  plunged  into 
the  streets  of  Moscow,  and,  traversing  by  turns 
the  humblest  quarters  and  the  wealthiest,  perceived 
everywhere  the  most  profound  solitude,  and  seemed 
to  have  entered  a  city  of  the  dead.  .  .  .  The  in- 
formation which  was  now  obtained — that  the 
whole  population  of  the  city  had  fled — saddened 
the  exultation  of  the  commanders  of  our  advanced 
guard,  who  had  flattered  themselves  that  they 
would  have  had  the  pleasure  of  surprising  the  in- 
habitants by  their  kindness.  .  .  .  On  the  morning 
of  the  isth  September,  Napoleon  entered  Moscow^ 
at  the  head  of  his  invincible  legions,  but  (vissed, 
through  a  deserted  city,  and  his  soldiers  were 
now,  for  the  first  time  on  entering  a  capital,  the 
sole  witnesses  of  their  own  glory.  Their  feeling.s. 
on  the  occasion  were  sad  ones.  As  soon  as  Na- 
poleon had  reached  the  Kremlin,  he  hastened  to 
ascend  the  lofty  tower  of  the  great  Ivan,  and  to 
survey  from  its  elevation  the  magniticent  city  he 
had  conquered.  ...  A  sullen  silence,  broken  only 
by  the  tramji  of  the  cav.ilry,  had  replaced  that 
j)0i)ul()us  life  wliirh  durinu  the  very  previous  eve- 
nins;  had  rendered  the  city  one  of  the  most  ani- 
mated in  the  world.  The  army  was  distributed 
through  the  various  quarters  of  Moscow,  Prince 
Eugene  occupying  the  northwest  quarter,  Marshal 
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Davout  the  soiitliwi-st,  aiul  I'riruc  Poniatowski  the 
southeast.     Marshal  Ney,  who  had  traversed  Mos- 
cow  from   west   to   east,   established   his  troops   in 
the    district    comprised    between    the    Riazan    and 
VVladimir    roads;    and    the    Guard    was    naturally 
posted  at   the   Kremlin   and   in  its  environs.     The 
houses  were  full  of  provisions  of  ever>'   kind,  and 
the    first    necessities    of    the    troops    were    readily 
satisfied.     The   superior   officers   were    received   at 
the    gates    of    palaces    by    numerous    servants    in 
livery,  eager  in  offering  a  brilliant  hospitality;  for 
the    owners    of    these    palaces,    perfectly    unaware 
that  Moscow  was  about  to  perish,  had  taken  great 
pains,    although    they    fully    shared    the    national 
hatred   against   the   French,    to    procure    protectors 
for    their    rich    dwellings   by    receiving    into    them 
French  officers.  .  .  .  From  their  splendid  lodgings, 
the   officers   of    the    French   army    wandered   with 
equal  delight  through  the  midst  of  the  city,  which 
resembled  a  Tartar  camp  sown   with   Itahan   pal- 
aces.     They    contemplated    with    wonder   the    nu- 
merous  towns   of   which   the   capital   is  composed, 
and  which  are  placed  in  concentric  circles,  the  one 
within  the  other.  ...  A  few  days  before,  Moscow 
had   contained   a   population   of   300,000   souls,    of 
whom  scarcely  a  sixth  part  now  remained,  and  of 
these   the  greater  number  were  concealed  in  their 
houses  or  prostrated  at  the  foot  of  the  altars.    The 
streets    were    deserts,    and    only    echoed    with    the 
footsteps   of    our    soldiers.  .  .  .  But    although    the 
solitude  of  the  city   was   a  source  of  great   vexa- 
tion to   them,  they   had  no  suspicion   of  any   ap- 
proaching    catastrophe,     for    the     Russian     army, 
which   alone  had  hitherto  devastated   their   coun- 
try, had   departed,  and  there   appeared   to   be   no 
fear  of   lire.     The   French  army  hoped,   therefore, 
to  enjoy  comfort  in  Moscow,  to  obtain,  probably, 
peace    by    means    of    its   possession,    and    at    least 
good   winter-cantonments   in   case   the   war  should 
be   prolonged.      But,   on   the   afternoon   they    had 
entered,  columns  of  flame  arose  from  a  vast  build- 
ing  containing  .  .  .  quantities  of  spirits,   and  just 
as  our  soldiers  had  almost  succeeded  in  mastering 
the  fire  in  this  spot,  a  violent  conflagration  sud- 
denly burst  forth  in  a  collection  of  buildings  called 
the  Bazaar,  situated  to  the  northeast  of  the  Krem- 
lin, and  containing  the  richest  magazines,  abound- 
ing in  stores  of  the  exquisite  tissues  of  India  and 
Persia,  the  rarities  of  Europe,  colonial  produce,  and 
precious   wines.      The    troops    of    the    Guard    im- 
mediately  hastened   up   and   attempted  to   subdue 
the  flames;  but  their  energetic  efforts  were  unfor- 
tunately  unsuccessful,   and  the   immense   riches   of 
the  establishment  fell  a  prey  to  the  fire,  with  the 
exception   of   some   portions   which   our  men  were 
able  to  snatch  from  the  devouring  element.     This 
fresh    accident    was    again    attributed    to    natural 
causes,  and   considered   as  easily  explicable  in   the 
tumult  of  an  evacuation.     During  the  night  of  the 
15th  of  September,  however,  a  sudden  change  came 
over  the  scene;   for  then  as  though  every  species 
of   misfortune   were   to   fall   at   the   same   moment 
on   the  ancient  Muscovite  capital,  the  equinoctial 
gales    suddenly    arose    with    the    extreme    violence 
usual  to  the  season  and  in  countries  where  wide- 
spread   plains    offer    no    resistance    to    the    storm. 
This   wind,    blowing    first   from    the    east,    carried 
the  fire  to  the  west  into  the  streets  comprised  be- 
tween the  Iwer  and  Smolensk  routes,  which  were 
the  most  beautiful  and  the  richest  in  all  Moscow. 
Within  some  hours  the  fire,  spreading  with  fright- 
ful   rapidity,    and    throwing    out    long    arrows   of 
flame,    spread    to    the    other    westward    quarters. 
And  soon   rockets   were   observed   in  the   air,  and 
wretches  were  seized  in  the  act  of  spreading  the 


conflagration.      Interrogated    under    threat    of    in- 
stant  death,    they    revealed    Iht    frightful    secret, — 
the    order    given    by    Count    Rostopsrhin    for    the 
burning  of  the  city   of  Moscow   as  though   it  had 
been  a  simple  village  on  the  Moscow  route.     This 
information  filled  the  whole  army  with  consterna- 
tion.     Napoleon    ordered    that    military    commis- 
sions  should    be   formed    in    each    quarter    of    the 
city    for    the    purpose    of    judging,   shooting,    and 
hanging    incendiaries   taken    in    the   act,   and    that 
all    the    available    troops   should    be   employed   in 
extinguishing  the  flames.     Immediate  recourse  was 
had   to   the   pumps,   but    it    was   found    they    had 
been  removed;  and  this  latter  circumstance  would 
have  proved,  if   indeed  any  doubt   on   the   matter 
had    remained,    the    terrible    determination     with 
which  Moscow  had  been  given  to  the  flames.     In 
the   mean   time,   the    wind,   increasing   in   violence 
every  moment,   rendered  the  efforts  of  the   whole 
army  ineffectual,  and,  suddenly  changing,  with  the 
abruptness  peculiar  to  equinoctial  gales,  from  the 
east   to    the   northwest,    it   carried   the   torrent   of 
flame   into    quarters    which   the   hands   of   the   in- 
cendiaries had   not   yet  been    able   to   fire.     After 
having  blown  during  some  hours  from  the  north- 
west,  the   wind   once  more   changed   its   direction, 
and  blew  from  the  southwest,  as  though  it  had  a 
cruel  pleasure   in   spreading    ruin   and   death   over 
the  unhappy  city,  or,  rather,  over  our  army.     By 
this    change    of    the    wind    to    the    southwest    the 
Kremlin  was  placed  in  extreme  peril.     More  than 
400  ammunition  wagons  were  in  the  court  of  the 
Kremlin,   and  the  arsenal  contained  some   400,000 
pounds  of  powder.     There  was  imminent   danger, 
therefore,  that  Napoleon  with  his  Guard,  and  the 
palace  of  the  Czars,  might  be  blown  up  into  the 
air.  .  .  .  Napoleon,    therefore,    followed    by    some 
of  his  lieutenants,  descended  from  the  Kremlin  to 
the   quay    of   the   Moskowa,   where   he    found   his 
horses  ready  for  him,  and  had  much   difficulty  in 
treading  the  streets,  which,  towards  the  northwest 
(in   which   direction   he   proceeded),   were   already 
in  flames.     The  terrified  army  set  out  from  Mos- 
cow.    The   divisions   of  Prince   Eugene  and  Mar- 
shal Ney  fell  back  upon  the  Zwenigarod  and  St. 
Petersburg    roads,   those    of    Marshal    Davout   fell 
back  upon  the  Smolensk  route,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the   Guard,  which  was  left  around  the 
Kremlin  to  dispute  its  possession  with  the  flames, 
our  troops  drew  back  in  horror  from  before  the 
fire,    which,   after   flaming   up   to    heaven,    darted 
back  towards  them  as  though  it  wished  to  devour 
them.      The    few    inhabitants   who    had    remained 
in   Moscow,    and    had    hitherto    lain    concealed   in 
their  dwellings,   now  fled,  carrying  away   such   of 
their  possessions  as  they   valued   most  highly,  ut- 
tering  lamentable  cries   of  distress,   and,   in   many 
instances,    falling    victims   to    the   brigands   whom 
Rostoptchin   had   let   loose,   and   who   now   exulted 
in   the  midst   of   the   conflagration,   as  the   genius 
of  evil  in  the  midst  of  chaos.     Napoleon  took  up 
his    quarters    at    the    Chateau    of    Petrowskoie,    a 
league's  distance  from  Moscow  on  the  St.  Peters- 
burg route,   in   the  centre   of   the   cantonments   of 
the   troops   under   Prince    Eugene,   awaiting    there 
the  subsidence  of  the  conflagration,  which  had  now 
reached  such  a  height  that  it  was  beyond  human 
power  either   to   increase   or  extinguish   it.     As   a 
final  misfortune  the  wind  changed  on  the  follow- 
ing day  from  southwest  to  direct  west,  and  then 
the    torrents    of    flame   were   carried    towards    the 
eastern  quarters  of  the  city,  the  streets  Messnits- 
kaia  and  Bassmanaia,  and  the  summer  palace.     As 
the  conflagration  reached  its  terrible  height,  fright- 
ful crashes  were  heard  everv  moment, — roofs  crush- 
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ing  inward,  and  stately  facades  crumbling  headlong 
into  the  streets  as  their  supports  became  consumed 
in  the  flames.  The  sky  was  scarcely  visible  through 
the  thick  cloud  of  smoke  which  overshadowed  it, 
and  the  sun  was  only  apparent  as  a  blood-red 
globe.  For  three  successive  days — the  i6th',  the 
17th,  and  the  i8th  of  September — this  terrific 
scene  continued,  and  in  unabated  intensity.  At 
length,  after  having  devoured  four-fifths  of  the 
city,  the  fire  ceased,  gradually  quenched  by  the 
rain,  which,  as  is  usually  the  case,  succeeded  the 
violence  of  the  equinoctial  gales.  As  the  flames 
subsided,  only  the  spectre,  as  it  were,  of  what 
had  once  been  a  magnificent  city  was  visible ; 
and,  indeed,  the  Kremlin,  and  about  a  fifth  part 
of  the  city,  were  alone  saved, — their  preservation 
being  chiefly  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  Imperial 
Guard.  As  the  inhabitants  of  Moscow  themselves 
entered  the  ruins,  seeking  what  property  still  re- 
mained in  them  undestroyed,  it  was  scarcely  pos- 


encumbered  with  camp-followers  and  vehicles.  At 
Malo-Jaroslavetz  a  violent  struggle  took  place  on 
the  24th.  The  town  was  captured  and  recaptured 
seven  times.  It  was  finally  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  French.  Here,  however,  the  route  changed. 
The  road  became  increasingly  difficult,  the  cold 
grew  intense,  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow, 
and  the  confusion  in  the  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment was  terrible.  When  the  army  reached 
Smolensk,  there  were  only  50,000  men  in  the  ranks 
(November  q).  Napoleon  had  taken  minute  pre- 
cautions to  proyide  supplies  and  reinforcements 
all  along  his  line  of  retreat;  but  the  heedlessness 
of  his  subalterns,  and  the  difficulty  of  being  obeyed 
at  such  distances  and  in'  such  a  country,  rendered 
his  foresight  useless.  At  Smolensk,  where  he  hoped 
to  find  provisions  and  supplies,  everything  had 
been  squandered.  Meanwhile  there  was  not  a 
moment  to  lose;  Wittgenstein,  with  the  army  of 
the  North,  was  coming  up  on  the  French  right. 
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sible  to  prevent  our  soldiers  from  acting  in  the 
same  manner.  ...  Of  this  horrible  scene  the  chief- 
est  horror  of  all  remains  to  be  told:  the  Russians 
had  left  15,000  wounded  in  Moscow,  and,  incap- 
able of  escaping,  they  had  perished,  victims  of 
Rostopschin's  barbarous  patriotism." — A.  Thiers, 
History  oj  the  consulate  and  the  empire,  v.  4,  bk. 
44- 

Also  in:  M.  Dumas,  Memoirs,  v.  2,  ch.  i<,. — J. 
Philippart,  Northern  campaigns,  1812-1813,  v.  i, 
pp.  81-115. 

1812  (October-December).  —  Retreat  from 
Moscow. — Its  horrors. — "Napoleon  waited  in  vain 
for  propositions  from  the  Czar;  his  own  were 
scornfully  rejected.  Meanwhile  the  Russians  were 
reorganizing  their  armies,  and  winter  set  in.  On 
the  13th  of  October,  the  first  frost  gave  warning 
that  it  was  time  to  think  of  the  retreat,  which 
the  enemy,  already  on  the  French  flank,  was 
threatening  to  cut  off.  Leaviiig  Mortier  with 
10,000  men  in  the  Kremlin,  the  army  quitted 
Moscow  on  the  loth  of  October,  thirty-five  days 
after  it  had  entered  the  city.  It  still  numbered 
80,000    fighting    men    and    600    cannons,    but    was 


Tchitchagof  was  occupying  Minsk  behind  the 
Beresina,  with  the  army  which  had  just  come  from 
the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Kutusof  was  near  at 
hand.  The  three  Russian  armies  proposed  to  unite 
and  bar  the  Beresina,  which  the  French  were 
obliged  to  cross.  The  French  began  their  march, 
but  the  cold  became  suddenly  intense;  all  verdure 
had  disappeared,  and  there  being  no  food  for  the 
horses,  they  died  by  the  thousand.  The  cavalry 
was  forced  to  dismount ;  it  became  necessary  to 
destroy  or  abandon  a  large  portion  of  the  cannon 
and  ammunition.  The  enemy  surrounded  the 
French  columns  with  a  cloud  of  Cossacks,  who 
captured  all  stragglers.  On  the  following  days 
the  temperature  moderated.  Then  arose  another 
obstacle, — the  mud,  which  prevented  the  advance; 
and  the  famine  was  constant.  Moreover,  the  re- 
treat was  one  continuous  battle.  Ney,  'the  bravest 
of  the  brave,'  accomplished  prodigies  of  valor.  At 
Krasnoi  the  Emi)eror  himself  was  obliged  to  charge 
at  the  head  of  his  guard.  When  the  Beresina  was 
reached,  the  army  was  reduced  to  40,000  fighting 
men,  of  whom  one-third  were  Poles.  The  Rus- 
sians   had    burned    the    bridge    of    Borisof,    and 
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Tchitchagof,  on   the   other  shore,   barred  the  pas- 
sage.    Fortunately   a   ford   was  lound.     The   river 
was  tilled   with   enormous   blocks   of   ice;   General 
Eble  and  his  pontoniers,  plunged  in  the  "water  up 
to  their  shoulders,  built  and  rebuilt  bridges  across 
it.     Almost  ail  the  pontoniers  perished   of  cold  or 
were  drowned.     Then,  while   on   the   right   of  the 
river   Ney    and    Oudinot   held    back    the   army    of 
Tchitchagof.  and  Victor  on  the  left  that  of  Witt- 
genstein,  the   guard,   with   Napoleon,   passed   over. 
Victor,  after  having  killed   or   wounded    10,000  of 
Wittgenstein's    Russians,    passed    over    during    the 
night.    When,  in  the  morning,  the  rearguard  began 
to   cross  the   bridges,  a  crowd  of   fugitives   rushed 
upon   them.     They   were   soon   tilled   with   a   con- 
fused mass  of  cavalry,  infantry,  caissons,  and  fugi- 
tives.   The  Russians  came  up  and  poured  a  shower 
of  shells  upon  the  helpless  crowd.     This  frightful 
scene  has  ever  since   been   famous  as   the   passage 
of  the  Beresina.     The  governor  of  Minsk  had  24,- 
000  dead  bodies  picked  up  and  burned.     Napoleon 
conducted    the    retreat   towards  Wilna,    where   the 
French  had  large  magazines.     At  Smorgoni  he  left 
the  army,  to  repair  in  all  haste  to  Paris,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  last  events, 
and  to  form  another  army.     The  army  which  he 
had    left    struggled    on    under    Murat.      The    cold 
grew  still  more  intense,  and   20,000  men   perished 
in  three  days.     Ney  held  the  enemy  a  long  time  in 
check   with   desperate   valor;    he    was   the   last    to 
recross   the    Niemen    (December    20).      There    the 
retreat   ended,    and    with    it    this   fatal   campaign. 
Beyond  that  river  the  French  left  300,000  soldiers, 
either   dead   or  in   captivity." — V.   Duruy,  History 
of  France,  ch.  66. — "Thousands  of  horses  soon  lay 
groaning   on   the  route,  with  great  pieces  of   flesh 
cut   off  their  necks  and  most  fleshy  parts  by  the 
passing    soldiery    for    food;    whilst    thousands    of 
naked  wretches  were  wandering  like  spectres,  who 
seemed  to  have  no  sight  or  sense,  and   who  only 
kept   reeling  on  till  frost,  famine,  or  the   Cossack 
lance  put  an   end  to  their   power  of  motion.     In 
that    wretched   state   no    nourishment    could    have 
saved  them'     There  were  continual  instances,  even 
amongst  the  Russians,  of  their  lying  down,  dozing, 
and   dying   within   a   quarter   of   an   hour   after   a 
little  bread  had  been  supplied.    All  prisoners,  how- 
ever,   were    immediately    and    invariably    stripped 
stark  naked  and  marched  in  columns  in  that  state, 
or  turned  adrift  to  be  the  sport  and  the  victims 
of  the  peasantry,  who  would  not  always  let  them, 
as  they  sought  to  do,  point  and  hold  the  muzzles 
of  the  guns  against  their  own  heads  or  hearts  to 
terminate   their  suffering  in   the   most   certain   and 
expeditious    manner;    for    the    peasantry    thought 
that   this  mitigation   of  .torture   'would  be   an   of- 
fence  against    the    avenging    God    of    Russia,    and 
deprive  them  of  His  further  protection.'  .  .  .  The 
slaughter   of  the   prisoners   with   every   imaginable 
previous   mode   of   torture   by   the   peasantry   still 
continuing,  the  English  General  sent  off  a  despatch 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander  'to  represent  the  horrors 
of  these  outrages  and  propose  a  check.'     The  Em- 
peror by   an   express  courier  instantly  transmitted 
an  order  'to  prohibit  the  parties  under  the  severest 
menaces    of    his    displeasure    and    punishment';    at 
the  same  time  he  directed  'a  ducat  in  gold  to  be 
paid  for  any  prisoner  delivered  up  by  peasant  or 
soldier   to    any    civil   authority    for   safe   custody.' 
The  order  was  beneficial  as  well  as  creditable,  but 
still  the  conductors  were  offered  a  higher  price  for 
their  charge,  and  frequently  were  prevailed  on  to 
surrender   their   trust,   for   they    doubted    the   jus- 
tifiable validity  of   the   order.     Famine  also   ruth- 
lessly decimated  the  enemy's  ranks.     Groups  were 
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frequently   overtaken,  gathered  round  the  burning 
or  burnt  embers  of  buildings  which  had  afforded 
cover  for  some  wounded  or  frozen;  many  in  these 
groups   were    employed   in    peeling    off    with    their 
nngers  and   making  a   repast  of  the   charred  flesh 
of   their  comrades'  remains.     The  English   General 
having    asked    a    grenadier    of    most    martial    ex- 
pression, so  occupied,  'if  this  food  was  not  loath- 
some to  him?'     'Yes,'  he  said,  'it  was;  but  he  did 
not  eat  it  to  preserve  life— that  he  had  sought  in 
vain    to   lose — only   to   lull  gnawing   agonies.'  .  .  . 
Innumerable  dogs  crouched  on  the  bodies  of  their 
former  masters,  looking  in  their  faces,  and  howling 
their   hunger   and   their    loss;    whilst   others    were 
tearing  the  still  living  flesh  from  the  feet,  hands, 
and    limbs   of    moaning    wretches    who    could    not 
defend    themselves,    and    whose  torment    was   still 
greater,  as  in   many   cases  their  consciousness  and 
senses  remained  unimpaired.  .  .  .  The  shots  of  the 
peasantry  at  stragglers  or  prisoners  rang  continu- 
ously  through   the  woods;    and   altogether   it   was 
a  complication  of  misery,  of  cruelty,  of  desolation, 
and   of   disorder,    that    can    never    have    been    ex- 
ceeded  in    the   history    of    mankind.     Many   inci- 
dents and  crimes  are  indeed   too   horrible   or  dis- 
gusting   for    relation." — R.    Wilson,    Narrative    of 
events  during  the  invasion  of  Russia,  pp.  255-261. 
— Idem,  Private  journal,  v.  i,  pp.  202-257. — When 
Napoleon   abandoned   the  army  at  Smorghoni,  on 
December  6,  the  king  of  Naples  [Murat]  was  left 
in  command.     "They   marched  with  so  much  dis- 
order   and    precipitation    that    it    was   only    when 
they   arrived  at  Wilna   that   the  soldiers   were   in- 
formed  of   a  departure  as  discouraging   as   it  was 
unexpected.     'What!'  said  they  among  themselves, 
'is   it   thus   that   he   abandons  those   of   whom  he 
calls    himself    the    father?      Where    then    is    that 
genius,  who,  in  the  height  of  prosperity,  exhorted 
us    to    bear    our    sufferings    patiently?      He    who 
lavished   our  blood,   is  he  afraid  to   die  viith   us? 
Will  he  treat  us  like  the  army  of  Egypt,  to  whom, 
after  having  served  him  faithfully,  he  became  in- 
different,   when,    by    a   shameful    flight,   he    found 
himself  free  from  danger?'     Such  was  the  conver- 
sation of  the  soldiers,  which  they  accompanied  by 
the  most  violent  execrations.     Never  was  indigna- 
tion more  just,  for  never  were  a  class  of  men  so 
worthy    of   pity.      The    presence    of    the    emperor 
had  kept  the  chiefs  to  their  duty,  but  when  they 
heard  of  his  departure,  the   greater  part  of   them 
followed   his   example,   and   shamefully   abandoned 
the    remains    of    the    regiments    with    which    they 
had  been   intrusted.  .  .  .  The  road  which   we  fol- 
lowed   presented,    at    every    step,    brave    officers, 
covered  with  rags,  supported  by  branches  of  pine, 
their  hair  and  beards  stiffened  by  the  ice.     These 
warriors,  who,  a  short  time  before,  were  the  terror 
of  our  enemies,  and  the  conquerors  of  Europe,  hav- 
ing now  lost  their  fine  appearance,  crawled  slowly 
along,   and   could  scarcely   obtain   a   look   of   pity 
from   the  soldiers  whom  they  had  formerly  com- 
manded.    Their  situation  became  still  more  dread- 
ful,  because   all   who   had   not   strength   to   march 
were   abandoned,   and   every   one   who   was  aban- 
doned   by    his    comrades,   in    an    hour   afterwards 
inevitably  perished.     The  next  day  every  bivouac 
presented  the  image  of  a  field  of  battle." — E.  La- 
baume.   Circumstantial  narrative   of  the  campaign 
in  Russia,  pt.  2,  bk.  5. 

Also  in:  L.  P.  de  Segur,  History  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  Russia,  V.  2,  bk.  g-12.— C.  Joyneville,  Life 
and  times  of  Alexander  I,  v.  2,  ch.  5.— Earl  Stan- 
hope, French  retreat  from  Moscow  (Historical  Es- 
says; and  also  Quarterly  Review,  Oct.,  1S67,  v. 
123). — Baron  de  Marbot,  Memoirs,  v.  2,  ch.  28-32. 
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— L.  Tolstoi,  War  and  peace.— VJ.  R.  Morfill,  His- 
tory of  Rjissia,  pp.  276-344. — H.  B.  George,  Na- 
poleon's invasion  of  Russia. — S.  E.  Howe,  Thou- 
sand years  of  Russian  history,  pp.   197-219. 

1812-1813. — Treaty  of  Kalisch  with  Prussia. — 
War  of  Liberation  in  Germany. — Alliance  of 
Austria. — Driving  of  the  French  beyond  the 
Rhine.  See  Germany:  1812-1813,  to  1814;  Aus- 
tria: 1809-1814. 

1814  (January-April). — Allies  in  France  and 
in  possession  of  Paris. — Fall  of  Napoleon.  See 
France:   (January-March);   (March-April). 

1814  (May). — Treaty  of  Paris. — Evacuation  of 
France.     See  France:   1814   (April-June). 

1814-1815. — Congress  of  Vienna. — Acquisitions 
in  Poland. — Surrender  of  Eastern  Galicia.  See 
Vienna,  Congress  of. 

1815. — Napoleon's  return  from  Elba. — Quadru- 
ple Alliance. — Waterloo  campaign  and  its  re- 
sults. See  France:  1814-1815,  to  1815  (June- 
August)  ;  Aix-la-Chappel'le:   Congresses:   3. 

1815. — Allies  again  in  France. — Second  Treaty 
of  Paris.     See  France:   18x5  (July-November). 

1815. — Holy  Alliance.    See  Holy  Alliance. 

1817. — Expulsion  of  Jesuits.  See  Jesuits: 
1769-1871. 

1817-1913. — Ritual  murder  accusations.  See 
Jews:  Russia:   1817-1913. 

1819. — Explorations  in  the  Antarctic.  See 
Antarctic  explorations:    1819-1838. 

1820-1822. — Congresses  of  Troppau,  Laybach 
and   Verona.     See  Verona,  Congress  of. 

1821-1824. — Foreign  fishing  excluded  from 
Bering  sea. — Convention  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia. — Treaty  with  Great  Britain. 
See   Fisheries:    1821-1824. 

1824. — Agreement  with  the  United  States  re- 
garding claims  on  the  western  coast.  See  Ore- 
gon:   1741-1836. 

1825. — Accession  of  Nicholas. 

1825. — December  rising. — "Alexander's  reaction 
called  into  life  an  opposition  which  ultimately  in- 
creased to  become  a  definitely  revolutionary  move- 
ment. ...  It  was  from  Europe  .  .  .  that  the  Rus- 
sians acquired  their  knowledge  of  political  secret 
societies.  The  way  for  these  had  been  prepared 
by  the  masonic  lodges,  and  several  of  the  most 
notable  leaders  in  the  secret  societies  were  free- 
masons. The  first  secret  political  society  was  con- 
stituted towards  the  close  of  1810  or  the  beginning 
of  181 7.  Known  at  first  as  the  Union  of  Rescue 
or  as  the  True  and  Faithful  Sons  of  the  Father- 
land, in  1818  it  was  rechristened  the  Welfare  So- 
ciety. Its  organization  was  modelled  on  that  of 
the  Tugendbund.  Some  of  the  decabrists  were 
intimately  acquainted  with  this  German  Society; 
others  had  been  adepts  in  the  carbonari  leagues 
and  in  the  illuminate  orders.  The  tsar  knew  of 
the  existence  of  the  secret  societies  and  was  fa- 
miliar with  their  rules,  but  he  contented  himself 
with  prohibiting  all  secret  societies,  and  with  ar- 
ranging for  more  vigorous  police  supervision.  His 
own  uneasy  conscience  rendered  it  impossible  for 
him  to  follow  the  energetic  counsels  of  Bencken- 
dorff  and  other  advisers.  After  the  Welfare  So- 
ciety had  been  dissolved,  a  new  society  was  con- 
stituted in  182 1  consisting  of  Northern  and  South- 
ern Sections.  In  1825  there  came  into  existence 
the  secret  society  of  United  Slavs,  which  aimed  at 
liberating  and  federating  the  Slavs;  this  body 
joined  the  Southern  Section.  Close  relationships 
were  likewise  entered  into  with  the  Polish  secret 
society  known  as  the  Patriotic  League.  A  number 
of  lesser  societies  who.se  aims  were  literary  rather 
than    political    likewise   existed    in    various   towns. 


The    members   of    all   these   societies   were   aristo-- 
crats  and  belonged  to  distinguished  famiUes.    Most 
of  them  were  military  officers,  chiefly  guardsmen. 
From   the  nature  of   the   case,  the   army  and   the 
fleet  were  more   Europeanised  and  more  progres- 
sive in  point  of  organisation  than  any  other  Rus- 
sian institution.    The  officers  were  the  most  highly 
cultured  members  of  the  population,  especially  in 
the   fields   of   natural   science,   and   they    therefore 
were  the  first  to  come  into  conflict  with  the  re- 
action.    Many  of  them,  too,  were  men  who  dur- 
ing   the   Napoleonic    wars    had    had   personal    ex- 
perience of  Europe  and  of  European  acquirements 
in    all    domains,    men    who    had    faced    European 
armies.      The    first   secret   society    came    into    ex- 
istence when  the  officers  returned  to  Russia  after 
spending   a   year   and   a   half   in   Europe.     At   the 
outset,    the    aims   of    all    these   societies    were   ill- 
defined,    comprising    a    mingling    of    humanitarian 
philanthropy,  the  philosophy  of  the  enlightenment, 
and  literary  ideas,  with  designs  to  work  for  politi- 
cal  and   social   freedom.     By    degrees,    their   aims 
became    clearer;    with    increasing    resolution    they 
looked  forward   to  tyrannicide  and   armed  rising; 
and  at  length  the  revolution  broke  out  in  Decem- 
ber 1825.    The  Russian  for  December  being  dekabr, 
these  revolutionaries  are  known  as  decabrists.     It 
was   the   initial   attempt   at  a   mass   revolution   in 
New   Russia,   though   at   first  a   revolution   of   the 
aristocracy." — T.  G.  Masaryk,  Spirit  of  Russia,  v. 
I.  PP-  95-97- — The  rising   came  about  in   the   fol- 
lowing way:   "Alexander's  death  was  followed  by 
a   period   of  confusion   caused   by   the   uncertainty 
that  surrounded  the  question  of  the  succession.    He 
had   no   sons,   and   under   Paul's   law   of    1797   his 
brother   Constantine   was   heir   to   the   throne   and 
after  him  another  brother,  Nicholas.     Constantine 
contracted   an    irregular   second   marriage   and   re- 
nounced his  rights,  whereupon  Alexander  drew  up 
a  manifesto  in  which  he  announced  that  Nicholas 
was  to  succeed  him.    This  manifesto  was  not  pub- 
lished.    Sealed   copies   of   it   were   deposited    with 
the  Metropolitan  Seraphim,  the  Council  of  State, 
the  Senate,  and  the  Synod,  with  instructioys  that 
they    were    to    be    opened    on    Alexander's    death. 
Nicholas  himself — the  person  most  concerned — was 
not   officially   informed   of   his  position,  and   only 
knew  it  from  some  chance  remarks  let  fall  by  his 
brother  in   private  conversation.     When  the   news 
of  Alexander's  death  reached  the  north,  Constan- 
tine,   who    was    acting    as   commander-in-chief    at 
Warsaw,  proclaimed  Nicholas  emperor.    The  mani- 
festo was  opened  in  Petersburg,  but  Nicholas  feared 
to    publish    it,   knowing    that    he    was    disliked   by 
the  Guards'  regiments  and  their  officers.    He  would 
not  accept  the  throne  unless  Constantine  formally 
refused  it,  and  even  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
his  brother,  though  the  latter  wrote  to  him  from 
Warsaw,  in  a  private  letter,  that  he  had  long  ago 
renounced   all   his   claims.     Nicholas  tried   to   per- 
suade him  to  come  to  Petersburg  and  clear  the  air 
with  a  public   declaration,  but  he  still   refused  to 
move.      Messengers   flew    between    the    two   cities, 
and   in   the  end  Nicholas  very   reluctantly  decided 
to  act  on  the  basis  of  Alexander's  manifesto.     De- 
cember   26    was   fixed   as   the    day    on    which    the 
troops  were  to  take  the  oath.  .  .  .   [On  that  day! 
the  disaffected   regiments  assembled  on  the  square 
before    the    Senate,    and    began    to    cheer    for   the 
Emperor    Constantine.      Nicholas    sent    messengers 
to  talk  them  over,  but  they  mortally  wounded  the 
military  governor  Miloradovich,  fired  at  the  Grand 
Duke   Michael,  and   refused  to   listen  to   the   Met- 
ropolitan Straphini.     An  attempt  to  disperse  them 
with  the  helj)  of  horse  guards  who  remained  faith- 
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ful  to  Nicholas  met  with  no  success,  and  as  crowds 
of  people  were  gathering  and  the  movement  seemed 
to  be  spreading,  strong  measures  had  to  be  taken. 
The  order  to  fire  was  given.  Many  of  the  muti- 
neers and  the  public  were  killed  and  wounded,  the 
crowds  dispersed  in  disorder,  and  the  whole  affair 
was  over." — C.  R.  Beazley,  N.  Forbes  and  G.  A. 
Birkett,  Russia  from  the  Varangians  to  the  Bol- 
sheviks, pp.  391-392. — "It  is  hardly  possible  to 
overestimate  the  political  importance  of  decabrism. 
The  movement  was  widespread.  After  December 
14  (old  style),  1825,  more  than  a  thousand  ar- 
rests were  made,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
sentences  were  passed  by  the  supreme  criminal 
court.  Among  notable  writers  of  the  twenties, 
Ryleev,  Bestuzev  (Marlinskii),  Kiichelberg,  and 
Prince  Odoevskii  were  decabrists,  and  Griboedov 
was  closely  related  to  the  movement.  Puskin 
[Pushkin],  too,  for  a  time  displayed  decabrist 
leanings.     Spiritually   and   morally   the    decabrists 
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constituted  an  elite  in  Russian  society  of  that  day. 
This  is  proved  by  the  literature  now  becoming 
known,  describing  the  sorrows,  the  studies,  and 
the  labours  of  the  Siberian  exiles.  There  were 
brave  women  among  them,  who  shared  their  fate. 
Almost  all  the  political  tendencies  of  subsequent 
years,  alike  theoretical  and  practical,  are  fore- 
shadowed among  the  decabrists.  Even  the  most 
revolutionary  of  these  conceptions,  and  above  all 
those  of  Herzen,  may  be  directly  deduced  from 
decabrist  political  ideals." — T.  G.  Masaryk,  Spirit 
of  Russia,  V.  i,  p.  104. — ^See  also  Europe:  Mod- 
ern:  Russia  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

1825-1855. — Domestic  policy  of  Nicholas  I. — 
Period  of  suppression. — Religious  persecutions. 
— Rebellion  of  Poland. — Foreign  policy. — "Dur- 
ing his  reign  there  was  established  what  was  called 
the  'Nicholas  System,'  which  had  for  its  object 
the  eradication  of  all  liberalism  from  the  country. 
rSee  Eukope:  Modern:  Russia  in  the  nineteenth 
century.]  He  resolved  also  to  seal  Russia  her- 
metically from  the  pestilential  air  of  Western 
ideas.     Foreign  books  and  foreign  visitors  entering 


Russia  were  carefully  examined  at  the  frontiers 
to  prevent  the  .smuggling  in  of  contraband  ideas. 
Russians  were  forbidden  to  emigrate  or  to  travel 
in  foreign  countries  without  special  permission. 
So  severe  a  censorship  was  established  that  the 
utterance  of  an  unguarded  word  or  the  reading  of 
a  forbidden  book  brought  swift  and  terrible  pun- 
ishment. Even  musical  compositions  were  cen- 
sored, as  it  was  feared  that  the  notes  might  be 
used  as  a  cipher  code  by  revolutionists.  Teaching, 
especially,  was  under  strict  surveillance,  for  the 
universities  were  regarded  as  hotbeds  of  revolu- 
tion. Police  spies  were  sent  into  classrooms  to 
watch  the  teachers  and  students.  Attendance  at 
'the  universities  was  so  restricted  that,  in  1853, 
there  was  only  about  three  thousand  students  in 
a  population  of  fifty  million.  Russians  were  for- 
bidden to  study  in  foreign  universities.  Even 
private  reading  clubs  were  suppressed.  In  order 
to  carry  on  this  policy  of  repression,  an  enormous 
number  of  censors  and  spies  was  employed.  There 
was  organized  a  remarkable  body  of  secret  politi- 
cal police,  known  as  the  'Third  Section,'  to  which 
was  given  extensive  powers  to  arrest  without  war- 
rant and  to  punish  without  trial.  This  body  was 
a  kind  of  political  inquisition  which,  in  time,  be- 
came so  powerful  that  even  high  officials  were 
afraid  to  antagonize  it.  Nicholas  was  a  loyal 
adherent  of  the  established  Orthodox  Church, 
which  he  regarded  merely  as  another  phase  of  the 
Russian  State;  in  his  eyes  Church  and  State  were 
one  and  indivisible.  An  attempt  to  convert  an 
Orthodox  believer  to  any  other  faith  was  made 
punishable  by  imprisonment,  and  if  the  attempt 
were  repeated,  by  exije  to  Siberia ;  the  Convert 
himself  was  sentenced  to  prison  for  eight  to  ten 
years.  Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  and  dissenters 
were  harried  by  hostile  laws  and  persecuting  of- 
ficials. In  Lithuania  members  of  the  Uniate 
Church  were  fined,  imprisoned,  or  forced  into 
Orthodoxy.  Proselytizing  among  non-Orthodox, 
however,  was  greatly  encouraged  by  rewards  and 
special  privileges.  [See  also  Lithuania:  1830- 
1863.]  As  long  as  Nicholas  lived,  his  ideal  of  a 
'frozen  Russia'  was,  to  a  great  extent,  realized. 
But  toward  the  end  of  his  reign  there  began  the 
inevitable  breaking-up  of  his  iron  system  of  re- 
pression, and  he  himself  is  said  to  have  declared 
that  'my  successor  may  do  as  he  pleases,  but  I 
cannot  change.'  .  .  .  The  Poles  were  restive  even 
under  their  liberal  constitution,  and  in  1831  they 
made  a  formidable  attempt  to  regain  their  lost 
independence  by  a  rebellion  against  the  Russian 
Government.  The  Polish  Diet  formally  deposed 
the  Romanov  dynasty  and  declared  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Lithuania,  which  was  once  a  part  of  the 
old  kingdom  of  Poland,  although  the  mass  of  the 
inhabitants  were  not  Poles  but  Lithuanians  and 
Russians.  This  aroused  the  'Autocrat  of  all  the 
Russias,'  who  sent  a  large  army  into  Poland  which 
ruthlessly  suppressed  the  rebellion,  and  'Peace 
reigned  in  Warsaw.'  As  a  punishment,  Nicholas 
revoked  the  constitution  of  1815  and  an  ukase, 
or  imperial  decree,  issued  in  1832,  declared  that 
'Poland  shall  be  henceforth  a  part  of  the  Empire 
and  form  one  nation  with  Russia.'  The  Diet  was 
abolished,  and  a  Russian  Governor-General  was 
appointed  with  almost  absolute  power.  Polish 
officials  were  displaced  in  the  administration  by 
Russians,  and  Russian  was  declared  the  official 
language  of  the  conquered  land.  Terrible  punish- 
ment was  meted  out  to  the  rebels;  their  property 
was  confiscated  and  many  were  imprisoned,  exiled, 
or  executed.  To  break  up  their  solidarity  forty- 
five  thousand  Polish   families  were  forcibly  trans- 
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planted  and  scattered  all  over  Russia.  Thousands 
of  Poles,  in  order  to  escape  the  Tsar's  tyranny, 
became  refugees  in  Western  Europe,  where  they 
excited  the  greatest  sympathy.  Crushed  to  earth, 
Poland  yet  dared  to  dream  of  a  restored  father- 
land for,  deep  in  their  hearts,  the  people  still  be- 
lieved 'Poland  is  not  yet  lost.'  [See  also  Poland: 
1830-1832.]  .  .  .  Nicholas's  foreign  policy  had  two 
important  objects,  the  suppression  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  abroad  and  the  extinction  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe.  The  revolutions 
of  1848,  which  overthrew  absolutism  in  nearly 
every  country  in  Europe,  left  Russia  unshaken. 
Nicholas,  the  sole  monarch  at  peace  with  his  sub- 
jects, planted  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  revolu- 
tionary continent  and  became  the  efficient  cause 
of  the  reaction  which  followed  in  1850  by  assum- 
ing the  role  of  an  international  policeman.  He 
waged  two  wars  against  Turkey,  one  in  1828,  and 
another,  the  famous  Crimean  War,  in  1854. 
Greatly  to  the  chagrin  of  Nicholas,  who  regarded 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe  with  dislike  and 
even  with  contempt,  England,  France,  and  Sar- 
dinia came  to  the  aid  of  Turkey  in  1854,  and 
succeeded  in  defeating  the  redoubtable  Russian 
armies.  Disappointed  and  broken-hearted  by  his 
defeat,  the  Tsar  died  in  1855  during  the  great 
siege  of  Sebastopol,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Alexander  II.  The  defeat  of  Russia  in  the  Crimean 
War  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  'Nicholas  System,' 
which  was  doomed  when  Sebastopol  fell.  Indi- 
rectly it  led  to  great  reforms  in  the  following 
reign,  particularly  to  the  abolition  of  serfdom." 
— J.  S.  Schapiro,  Modern  and  contemporary  Etiro- 
pean  history,  pp.  505-507. 

1825-1879. — Growth  of  revolutionary  move- 
ment.— "Even  during  the  despotic  reign  of  Nicho- 
las I,  the  socialistic  ideas  of  Western  Europe  had 
found  their  way  into  Russia.  With  the  accession 
of  Alexander  II,  when  the  Press  was  given  a  little 
more  freedom,  many  foreign  works  were  trans- 
lated into  Russian,  and  thus  were  more  readily 
accessible  to  the  people.  The  authors  mostly  en 
vogue  were  Spencer,  Darwin,  Mill,  Buckle,  Fourier 
and  St.  Simon  The  ideas  and  theories  elaborated 
by  these  authors  were  the  starting  points  for 
Russian  writers  and  publicists.  The  revolutionary 
groups  included  not  only  the  nobility  and  officers, 
but  officials  and  students  belonging  to  the  bour- 
geoisie and  the  lower  strata  of  society.  .  .  .  They 
did  not  only  discuss,  plan,  theorise,  criticise  and 
philosophise,  but  they  also  began  to  prepare  for 
action.  They  stood  nearer  the  masses  than  the 
aristocrats  of  1825  had  done;  they  relied  not  only 
upon  their  own  power  and  energy,  but  also  upon 
the  people.  The  most  prominent  leaders  of  the 
social  and  political  movement  of  those  days  were 
Tshernyshevski,  and  later,  Lavrov  and  Bakunin. 
Tshernyshevski's  ideas  of  socialism  and  his  plans 
for  the  solution  of  the  agrarian  question  were  the 
starting  point  of  all  revolutionary  programmes  of 
the  'sixties  onwards.  The  Russian  intellectuals 
now  earnestly  devoted  themselves  to  gaining  sup- 
port from  the  people,  who  alone  were  truly  able 
to  bring  about  an  upheaval  in  Russia.  They  en- 
deavoured clearly  to  formulate  their  demands,  to 
express  their  political  tendencies  and  desires  in 
proclamations,  to  predict  the  revolution,  and  even 
to  urge  it.  The  spirit  of  revolt  was  at  last  enter- 
ing the  realm  of  reality.  M.  J.  Mikhailov  pub- 
lished his  proclamation  addressed  to  the  young 
generation  in  1861,  and  for  this  crime  he  was 
condemned  to  six  years'  penal  servitude.  The 
proclamation  was  followed  by  the  first  number  of 
the    revolutionary    periodical    Velikoruss,    or    'The 


Great  Russian.'  Openly  and  in  passionate  lan- 
guage the  revolution  was  preached;  the  writers 
addressing  themselves  to  the  peasants  and  to  the 
intellectuals.  The  abohtion  of  autocracy  and  the 
solution  of  the  agrarian  question  were  clearly 
formulated  demands,  and  numerous  agitators,  with 
a  superb  contempt  for  danger,  prison,  exile  or 
death,  busily  devoted  themselves  to  the  spreading 
far  and  wide  of  their  revolutionary  propaganda, 
while  Colonel  Kranovski  and  Lieutenant  Grigoriev 
incited  the  soldiers  against  the  Government  and 
the  Tsar.  The  Universities  became  a  very  hotbed 
of  revolutionary  propaganda.  With  the  enthusiasm 
and  impulsiveness  of  youth  the  Russian  students 
threw  themselves  into  the  revolutionary  movement. 
In  1862  a  new  revolutionary  organisation  was 
founded;  it  was  known  as  the  League  of  'Land 
and  Freedom,'  'Zemlya  i  Volya.'  Its  activity  con- 
sisted principally  in  spreading  revolutionary  ideas 
among  the  intellectuals,  and  its  members  were  re- 
cruited mostly  from  the  various  groups  of  officers, 
lawyers,  civil  engineers,  medical  practitioners,  of- 
ficials, teachers,  htterateurs  and  students.  The 
demands  and  aims  of  the  organisation  were:  po- 
htical  freedom,  transformation  of  Russia  into  a 
federal  state  and  the  partition  of  the  land  among 
the  peasants.  ...  An  event  happened  that  for  a 
time  at  least  put  a  stop  to  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  Russia.  This  was  the  Polish  Revolution 
of  1863-64.  The  insurrection  of  the  Poles,  which 
the  Russian  autocracy  quelled  with  all  the  cruelty 
and  bloodshed  of  which  it  was  capable,  became 
the  signal  of  a  reactionary  era.  The  Polish  Revo- 
lution provided  the  Government  with  an  excuse 
for  many  reactionary  measures.  But  no  persecu- 
tion could  now  put  an  effectual  stop  to  the  revo- 
lutionary movement  in  Russia.  It  spread,  slowly 
but  gradually,  among  the  intellectuals  and  stu- 
dents. In  order  to  escape  the  cruel  persecutions 
of  Tsardom,  numbers  of  the  intellectuals  went 
abroad,  especially  to  Switzerland,  where  the  Rus- 
sian revolutionary  agitators  found  a  new  stimulus 
in  the  work  and  influence  of  the  Western  socialist 
movement  and  literature.  At  home,  in  Russia,  it 
was  a  terrible  struggle  between  Tsardom  and  the 
spirit  of  revolt.  Yet,  though  the  Government  of 
the  Tsar  was  bitterly  severe  against  all  revolu- 
tionary efforts,  and  sent  to  prison,  or  Siberia,  all 
those  whom  it  found  guilty  of  revolutionary  ideas 
or  propaganda,  it  introduced  a  number  of  minor 
reforms.  These  chiefly  affected  the  judicial,  finan- 
cial and  military  administrations;  an  effort  was 
also  made  to  establish  local  self-government  in  the 
districts  and  provinces,  known  as  the  Zicmstvos. 
.  .  .  The  liberal  measures  were  more  fatal  to  the 
development  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in 
Russia  than  the  punishments  of  prison  and  exile. 
The  reforms  continued  from  1863  until  1870;  it 
was  a  period  of  struggle  for  the  revolutionaries. 
.  .  .  There  was  no  leader  who  could  unite  the 
scattered  forces  of  revolution.  Hcrzen  was  abroad, 
and  his  influence  at  home  was  on  the  wane. 
Bakunin,  at  that  time,  was  a  cosmopolitan  revo- 
lutionary, and  paid  but  little  attention  to  events 
in  his  own  country.  Tshernyshevski  was  in  pris- 
on. .  .  .  The  revolutionary  ferment  continued,  and 
it  was  about  this  time  that,  by  the  side  of  social- 
istic tendencies,  the  new  current  of  revolt  known 
as  Nihili.sm  dcvcloiied.  [See  Nihilism. 1  .  .  .  The 
discontent  with  the  reactionary  Government  in- 
creased steadily  among  the  students  at  the  Russian 
Universities,  especially  at  the  capital.  At  first, 
the  unrest  among  the  students  was  more  of  a  local, 
private  character;  they  were  demanding  cerfiin 
privileges.      But    the    revolutionary    elements,    still 
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existing    thougli    .scatlcrid,    clccided    to    utilise    the 
growing    discontent    of    the    students,    whose    de- 
mands were   refused  by   the  authorities,  and  turn 
it    into   a    poHtical   channel.  .  .  .  The    Universities 
and  Colleges  then  became  the  chief  homesteads  of 
revolt.     The  intellectuals  and  students  saw  in  the 
old   traditions   of   the   Russian   Mir    [see  MikJ,  in 
the  soUdarity  of  the  rural  and  peasant  communes, 
the  seeds  of  socialism;   they   therefore,  decided  to 
follow  the  programme  of  Western  socialism,  to  get 
into  closer  touch   with   the  people   and   propagate 
the  new  ideas  among  them.     Thus  they  hoped  to 
organise    a    powerful    revolutionary    party,    which 
one  day  would  be  strong  enough  to  abolish  autoc- 
racy and  bring  about  a  new  form  of  government. 
They  did  not  stop  to  consider  whether  the  people 
were  ready   for  these   ideas.     The   enthusiasts   be- 
lieved   in    the    moujik,    quite    forgetting    that    his 
mental  processes  and  outlook  would  be  quite  dif- 
ferent to  their  own.  .  .  .  Among  the  organisations 
of    that    period   of   propaganda,   the   most   famous 
was    that    of     the    Tshaikovtsi,    called    after    its 
founder,  Nicholas  Tshaikovski.     The  most  promi- 
nent members  of  this  society,  whose  goal  was  the 
dissemination    of    revolutionary    ideas    among    the 
people,  were  Mark  Natanson   (exiled  to  Siberia  in 
1871),  Tshaikovski,  Peter  Kropotkin,  Sergei  Kravt- 
shinski,   Klemens,   Shishko,   Sinegoul,   Tikhomirov, 
the  two  sisters   Kornilov,  Sophie   Perovskaya   and 
Obodovskaya.     The  members  of  this  society,  dis- 
guised as  peasants  and  labourers,  went  among  the 
people,   working   with   them    in    factories   and   the 
fields.     They  did  so,  either  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  people  or  to  stir  up  their  consciousness,  their 
feeling    of    justice,    and   thus   prepare   them   for   a 
revolution,   or,  more  enthusiastic   still,  to   prepare 
them  for  an  immediate   revolution.     But   the   re- 
sults  far   from   realised   the   hopes   of   the   propa- 
gandists.     They    only    convinced    themselves   that 
the    people    were    not    ready    for    any    immediate 
action,  that  the  spirit  of  revolt  was  latent  in  the 
moujik,    but    his    ignorance    and    resignation    were 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  revolution.    The  propa- 
gandists   then    came    to    the    conclusion    that    the 
people    would    have    to    be    educated,    taught    to 
understand  and  realise  their  aspirations,  their  mis- 
erable position  and  their  rights.     Thus  the  period 
of  propaganda,   of   going   among   the  people,   that 
had  appeared  quite  futile  to  some,  had,  after  all, 
served  a  very  useful  purpose ;  it  taught  the  youths, 
the   students,   the   mental   condition   of   the   lower 
classes,   of    the    people.  .  .  .  The    Government,    of 
course,    was    not    idle.      In    1873    several    of    the 
propagandists   fell   into    the   hands    of    the   police, 
and   in   1874,   in    consequence    of    a    denunciation, 
arrests    were   made    en    masse.      Several    measures 
were   taken    by    autocracy    against    the   secret   so- 
cieties,   and    once    more    the    revolutionary    move- 
ment   was    retarded    in   its    development.      In    the 
course   of   a   few   months   over    1,000   conspirators 
were     arrested.  .  .  .  New     tactics     were     adopted. 
The    organisation    of   Semlya   i    Volya    [Zemlya    i 
Volya] — Land    and    Freedom — was    revived.      The 
propagandists  had  learned  that  the  peasants  were 
discontented,  but  that  their  discontent  was  directly 
chiefly    against    the    bureaucracy    and    the    land- 
owners;  not   against  the  Tsar,   whose   person  was 
sacred  to  them.     Yet  the  moujiks,  though  ignor- 
ant,   were    not    without   common    sense    and    had 
formed  ideals  and  ideas  of  their  own.     They  de- 
sired the  distribution  of  the  land  and  the  aboHtion 
of   rates  and   taxes.     The   latter  should   be   levied 
upon  human  work,  but  not  upon  the  soil  that  had 
been  created  by  God.     Such  were  the  positive  de- 
mands of  the  peasants;  these  they  understood,  and 


could  argue  with  shrewd  common  sense  about 
them.  Socialistic  or  anarchistic  ideas  and  ideals 
and  abstract  theories  found  no  echo  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  moujik.  Therefore  the  propa- 
gandists decided  to  abandon  the  Western  ideals 
of  socialism  and  concentrate  their  activity  upon 
the  demands  and  requirements  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple. The  propaganda  should  not  be  of  a  nomadic, 
sporadic  nature,  but  of  a  permanent  character; 
the  propagandists  would  settle  permanently  in  the 
villages  in  which  they  were  to  agitate.  The  revo- 
lutionary ideas  should  be  spread,  not  only  among 
the  peasants  but  also  among  the  factory  hands 
and  the  intellectuals.  In  1876  several  old  mem- 
bers of  the  Tshaikovtsi  formed  a  new  group;  it 
was  first  known  as  the  Troglodytes,  or  Narodniki, 
and  later,  in  1878  and  1879,  after  their  organ,  Z,tiwd 
and  Freedom — Semlya  i  Volya.  Their  programme 
insisted  upon  the  propagandists'  settlement  among 
the  people.  .  .  .  The  revolutionary  movement  and 
its  ardour  may  be  said  to  have  somewhat  abated 
during  this  period.  The  reasons  for  this  were 
twofold.  TJie  vigilance  of  the  pohce,  the  punish- 
ments, prison  and  exile  meted  out  to  the  revolu- 
tionaries made  a  more  intense  activity  difficult. 
But  there  was  a  more  psychological  cause  of  this 
diminished  activity,  and  that  was  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War.  .  .  .  Bureaucracy  that  had  fanned 
the  enthusiasm  for  war  into  fiame  gained  very 
little,  but  the  revolutionary  spirit  gathered  new 
strength,  as  it  is  always  bound  to  do  in  time  of 
war,  and  as  has  always  been  the  case  in  Russia, 
especially  since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century." — A.  S.  Rapppport,  Pioneers  of  the  Rus- 
sian revolution,  pp.  179-181,  184-186,  190,  192- 
194,  198-200,  202. — See  also  Soci.alism:   1834-1914. 

1827-1829. — Intervention  on  behalf  of  Greece. 
— Battle  of  Navarino.    See  Greece:  1821-1829. 

1828-1829.— War  with  Turkey.— Terms  of 
Treaty  of  Adrianople.     See  Turkey:    1826-1829. 

1828-1858. — Dominance  in  Rumania.  See  Ru- 
mania:   182S-1858. 

1830-1914. — Pan-Slavist  tendencies.  See  Slavs: 
1830-1914. 

1831-1846. — Joint  occupation  of  Cracow. — Ex- 
tinction of  the  republic. — Its  annexation  to  Aus- 
tria.     See    Austria:    1815-1846. 

1833. — Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  with  Turkey 
regarding  the  Dardanelles.  See  Dardanelles: 
1833-1914. 

1833-1840. — Turko-Eg3T)tian  question  and  its 
settlement.     See  Turkey:   1831-1840. 

1835. — Compromise  with  Great  Britain  settling 
claims  in  North  America.  See  Oregon:  1741-1836. 

1837. — First  railway  built.  See  Railroads: 
1837-1908. 

1837-1845. — Interest  in  India.  See  India:  1836- 
1845. 

1847-1849. — Aid  to  Austria  against  Hungarian 
patriots.  See  Austria:  1848-1849;  Hungary: 
1847-1849. 

1847-1890. — Explorations  in  Siberia.  See  Si- 
beria: 1578-1800. 

1849. — Convention  of  Balta-Liman  with  Tur- 
key.    See  Rumania:   1828-1858. 

1850-1851.— Attitude  toward  Austro-Prussian 
conflict.     See   Germany:    1850-1851. 

1852. — Treaty  signed  with  great  powers  re- 
garding Schleswig-Holstein.  See  Denmark: 
1848-1862. 

1853.— Government  control  of  telegraphs.  See 
Telegraphs  and  telephones:   1853-1855. 

1853.— Relations  with  Turkey  concerning 
Christians  in  Jerusalem. — Demands  for  pro- 
tectorate.     See    Jerusalem:    i6th-2oth    centuries. 
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1853-1854. — Causes  of  Crimean  War  with 
Turkey,  England  and  France. — "The  immediate 
cause  of  the  war  which  broke  out  in  1853  was 
a  dispute  which  had  arisen  between  France  and 
Russia  upon  the  custody  of  the  Holy  Places  in 
Jerusalem.  The  real  cause  was  the  intention  of 
Russia  to  hasten  the  dismemberment  of  the  Turk- 
ish Empire.  Nicholas,  in  a  memorable  conversa- 
tion, actually  suggested  to  the  British  ambassador 
at  St.  Petersburg  that  England  should  receive 
Egypt  and  Crete  as  her  own  portion  of  the  spoil. 
This  conversation,  which  took  place  in  January 
1853,  was  at  once  reported  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment. It  undoubtedly  prepared  the  way  for  future 
trouble.  ...  It  had  the  effect  of  rendering  the 
British  Ministry  suspicious  of  his  intentions,  at  a 
moment  when  a  good  understanding  with  this 
country  was  of  the  first  importance  to  the  Czar 
of  Russia.  There  can,  then,  be  very  litle  doubt 
that  Nicholas  committed  a  grave  error  in  sug- 
gesting a  partition,  which  may  have  seemed  rea- 
sonable enough  to  Continental  statesmen,  but  which 
was  regarded  with  horror  by  England.  Almost  at 
the  same  moment  he  affronted  France  by  declining 
to  call  Napoleon  'Monsieur  mon  frere.'  .  .  .  Nicho- 
las had  the  singular  indiscretion  to  render  a  British 
ministry  suspicious  of  him,  and  a  French  emperor 
angry  with  Ijim,  in  the  same  month.  Napoleon 
could  easily  avenge  the  affront.  .  .  .  The  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches  both  claimed  the  right  of 
protecting  the  Holy  Places  of  Palestine.  Both  ap- 
pealed to  a  Mahometan  arrangement  in  support 
of  their  claim:  each  declined  to  admit  the  preten- 
sions of  the  other.  The  Latin  Church  in  Palestine 
was  under  the  protection  of  France ;  the  Greek 
Church  was  under  the  protection  of  Russia;  and 
France  and  Russia  had  constantly  supported;  one 
against  the  other,  these  rival  claims.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1853  France  renewed  the  controversy.  She 
even  threatened  to  settle  the  question  by  force. 
The  man  whom  Nicholas  would  not  call  'mon 
frere'  was  stirring  a  controversy  thick  with  trou- 
ble for  the  Czar  of  Russia.  It  happened,  more- 
over, that  the  controversy  was  one  which,  from 
its  very  nature,  was  certain  to  spread.  Nearly 
eighty  years  before,  by  the  Treaty  of  Kainardji 
[see  above:  1768-1796],  the  Porte  had  undertaken 
to  afford  a  constant  protection  to  its  Christian 
subjects,  and  to  place  a  new  Greek  Church  at  Con- 
stantinople, which  it  undertook  to  erect,  'and  the 
ministers  who  officiated  at  it  under  the  specific 
protection  of  the  Russian  Empire.'  The  exact 
meaning  of  this  famous  article  had  always  been 
disputed.  In  Western  Europe  it  had  been  usually 
held  that  it  applied  only  to  the  new  Greek  Church 
at  Constantinople,  and  the  ministers  who  officiated 
at  it.  But  Russian  statesmen  had  always  con- 
tended that  its  meaning  was  much  wider;  and 
British  statesmen  of  repute  had  supported  the 
contention.  The  general  undertaking  which  the 
Porte  had  given  to  Russia  to  afford  a  constant 
protection  to  its  Chri.stian  subjects  gave  Russia 
— so  they  argued — the  right  to  interfere  when 
such  protection  was  not  afforded.  In  such  a 
country  as  Turkey,  where  chronic  misgovernment 
prevailed,  opportunity  was  never  wanting  for 
complaining  that  the  Christians  were  inadequately 
protected.  The  dispute  about  the  Holy  Places  was 
soon  superseded  by  a  general  demand  of  Russia  for 
the  adequate  protection  of  the  Christian  subjcct.s  of 
the  Porte.  In  the  summer  of  1853  the  demand 
took  the  shape  of  an  ultimatum;  and,  when  the 
Turkish  ministers  declined  to  comply  with  the 
Russian  demand,  a  Ru.ssian  army  cro.s.sed  the  Pruth 
and   occupied   the  Principalities.     In   si.x   months  a 


miserable  quarrel  about  the  custody  of  the  Holy 
Places  had  assumed  dimensions  which  were  clearly 
threatening  war.  At  the  advice  of  England  the 
Porte  abstained  from  treating  the  occupation  of 
the  Principalities  as  an  act  of  war;  and  diplo- 
macy consequently  secured  an  interval  for  arrang- 
ing peace.  The  Austrian  Government  framed  a 
note,  which  is  known  as  the  Vienna  Note,  as  a 
basis  of  a  settlement.  England  and  the  neutral 
powers  assented  to  the  note;  Russia  accepted  it; 
and  it  was  then  presented  to  the  Porte.  But  Tur- 
key, with  the  obstinacy  which  has  always  char- 
acterised its  statesmen,  declined  to  accept  it.  War 
might  even  then  have  been  prevented  if  the  Brit- 
ish Government  had  boldly  insisted  on  its  accept- 
ance, and  had  told  Turkey  that  if  she  modified 
the  conditions  she  need  not  count  on  England's 
assistance.  One  of  the  leading  members  of  Lord 
Aberdeen's  Ministr>'  wished  to  do  this,  and  de- 
clared to  the  last  hour  of  his  hfe  that  this  course 
should  have  been  taken.  But  the  course  was  not 
taken.  Turkey  was  permitted,  or,  according  to 
Baron  Stockmar,  encouraged  to  modify  the  Vienna 
Note ;  the  modifications  were  rejected  by  Russia ; 
and  the  Porte,  on  the  26th  of  September,  deliv- 
ered an  ultimatum,  and  on  the  4th  of  October 
1853  declared  war.  These  events  excited  a  very 
widespread  indignation  in  this  country  [England]. 
The  people,  indeed,  were  only  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  causes  which  had  produced  the 
quarrel ;  many  of  them  were  unaware  that  the 
complication  had  been  originally  introduced  by  the 
act  of  France;  others  of  them  failed  to  reflect  that 
the  refusal  of  the  Porte  to  accept  a  note  which 
the  four  Great  Powers — of  which  England  was 
one — had  agreed  upon  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
hostilities.  Those  who  were  better  informed 
thought  that  the  note  was  a  mistake,  and  that 
the  Turk  had  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  re- 
jecting it;  while  the  whole  nation  instinctively  felt 
that  Russia,  throughout  the  negotiations,  had 
acted  with  unnecessary  harshness.  In  October, 
1853,  therefore,  the  country  was  almost  unani- 
mously in  favour  of  supporting  the  Turk.  The 
events  of  the  next  few  weeks  turned  this  feeling 
into  enthusiasm.  The  Turkish  army,  under  Omar 
Pasha,  proved  its  mettle  by  winning  one  or  two 
victories  over  the  Russian  troops.  The  Turkish 
fleet  at  Sinope  was  suddenly  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed. Its  destruction  was,  undoubtedly,  an  act 
of  war:  it  was  distorted  into  an  act  of  treachery; 
a  rupture  between  England  and  Russia  became 
thenceforward  inevitable;  and  in  March  1854  Eng- 
land and  France  declared  war." — S.  Walpole,  For- 
eign relations,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  A.  W.  Kinglake,  Invasion  of  the 
Crimea,  v.  i. — J.  Morley,  Lije  of  Richard  Cobden, 
V.  2,  ch.  6. — K.  Baedeker,  Russia,  pp.  403-427. — 
J.  Hubback,  Russian  realities,  pp.  228-245. — A.  M. 
B.  Meakin,  Russia,  pp.  266-347. — L.  Villari,  Rus- 
sia under  the  great  shadoic,  pp.  135-148. — D.  M. 
Wallace,  Russia,  pp.  383-404. 

1853-1867. — Occupation  of  Sakhalin.  See  S.\k- 
iialin:   1643-1875. 

1853-1878. — Control  of  Dardanelles. — Bosporus 
question.    See  HosroRi's:    1832-1878. 

1854-1856. — Crimean  War.— "War  followed  in 
1854;  but  it  was  not  between  Russia  and  Turkey 
alone.  To  the  sujjport  of  Turkey  came  England, 
as  the  campaign  of  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
I^mpire,  and  France  and  Piedmont,  for  reasons 
that  have  already  been  stated.  To  the  amazement 
and  anger  of  Tsar  Nicholas,  Austria  maintained 
an  attitude  of  friendly  neutrality  toward  Turkey. 
He    had    fully    expected    Austria's   help    in    return 
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for  the  services  Russian  armies  had  rendered  to  the 
Hapsburgs  in  the  tryinj^  days  of  1848,  and  he 
bitterly  resented  what  he  regarded  as  ungrateful 
conduct.  The  estrangement  between  Russia  and 
Austria,  begun  as  a  result  of  the  Crimean  War, 
continued  with  increasing  bitterness,  and  it  was  to 
influence  international  relations  lor  many  years  to 
come.  Prussia  alone  maintained  an  attitude  of 
benevolent  neutrality  toward  Russia  which  was 
now  faced  by  a  coalition  of  practically  all  the 
Great  Powers  of  Europe.  Russian  armies  invaded 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  the  Danubian  provinces 
of  Turkey,  but  were  driven  out  by  the  forces  of 
the  Allies.  It  was  now  decided  to  punish  Russian 
aggression  by  invading  the  Tsar's  territory.  Ac- 
cordingly, large  allied  armies  invaded  Crimea  and 
Sebastopol,  which  had  been  magnificently  fortified 
by  Russia  with  the  object  of  dominating  the  Black 
Sea.  The  siege  of  Sebastopol,  lasting  eleven 
months,  was  the  crucial  event  of  the  Crimean 
War.  The  great  fortress  was  gallantly  and  ably 
defended;  but  it  finally  fell,  on  September  8,  1855. 
Many  bloody  battles  were  fought  during  t,he  siege, 
the  most  famous  of  which  were  Alma,  Balaklava, 
and  Inkermann.  The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade 
at  Balaklava,  a  troop  of  six  hundred  English  sol- 
diers agamst  a  large  Russian  army,  roused  the 
greatest  admiration  all  over  the  world  and  was 
immortalized  in  poetry  by  Tennyson.  The  con- 
duct of  the  war  on  the  part  of  England  was  dis- 
gracefully incompetent,  and  thousands  of  soldiers 
perished  through  a  breakdown  of  the  English 
commissariat.  [See  England:  1855.]  Only  two 
striking  personalities  emerged  from  the  struggle, 
the  Russian  military  engineer.  Colonel  Todleben, 
whose  gallant  defense  of  Sebastopol  won  universal 
admiration,  and  the  English  nurse,  Florence  Night- 
ingale, whose  tenderness  and  bravery  while  nursing 
the  wounded  soldiers  gained  her  the  deepest  grati- 
tude and  affection,  and  whose  labors  inspired  the 
organization,  a  generation  later,  of  the  Red  Cross 
Society.  Peace  was  concluded  in  1856  at  the 
Congress  of  Paris.  [See  Paris,  Declaration  of.] 
The  treaty,  which  was  signed  by  England,  France, 
Russia,  Turkey,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Piedmont, 
provided  that  the  Black  Sea  be  'neutralized';  that 
is,  that  no  nation  was  to  build  arsenals  on  its 
coast  or  station  warships  in  its  waters.  Naviga- 
tion of  the  Danube  River  was  made  free  to  all 
nations  [see  Danube:  1850-1916],  and  Russia  was 
pushed  from  the  banks  of  that  river  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  a  strip  of  Bessarabia  to  Moldavia.  Rus- 
sia's claim  to  a  protectorate  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Christians  in  Turkey  was  denied.  The  Danubian 
provinces,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  were  each 
granted  local  autonomy  under  Turkish  suzerainty. 
Directly,  the  Crimean  War  accomplished  little  in 
the  solution  of  the  Near  Eastern  Question.  Turkey 
came  out  unscathed  and  even  respectable,  for  she 
was  recognized  as  a  member  of  the  European  fam- 
ily of  nations  for  the  first  time  by  the  Congress 
of  Paris.  The  Sultan  continued  to  oppress  his 
Christian  subjects  in  spite  of  promises  to  the  con- 
trary. Russia,  too,  violated  the  treaty  by  ignoring 
the  clauses  relating  to  the  neutrality  of  the  Black 
Sea.  Indirectly,  however,  the  results  of  the  war 
were  far-reaching.  In  Russia  it  led  to  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  serfs;  in  Italy,  to  the  first  step 
toward  unification  [see  Austria:  1856-1859],  in 
France,  to  the  increase  of  Napoleon's  [III]  influ- 
ence."— J.  S.  Schapiro,  Modern  and  contemporary 
European  history,  pp.  630-631. 

1855. — Accession  of  Alexander  II. 

1858. — Commercial  treaty  with  Japan.    See  Ja- 
pan:  1857-1862. 


1858-18(30. — Gains  in   Manchuria  and  Siberia. 

See  Manciukia:   10S9-1800 ;  Sihkhia:   1578-1890. 

1859. — Improved  treatment  of  Jews.    See  Jews: 
Russia:   1727-1890. 

1859. — Real  conquest  of  Caucasus.     See  Cau- 
casus: 1801-1877. 

1859-1881. — Conquests  in  central  Asia. — Sub- 
jugation of  Bokhara,  Khiva  and  Khokand. — 
Aovance  from  the  Caspian. — Capture  of  Geok 
Tepe. — Subjugation  of  Turkomans. — Occupation 
of  Merv. — "The  original  cause  of  Russia's  appear- 
ance in  Central  /\sia  or  Turkestan  may  be  con- 
sidered either  the  turbulence  of  the  Kirghiz  tribes, 
or  the  ambitions  and  clearly  defined  policy  of 
Peter  the  Great.  .  .  .  Although  the  Czarina  Anne 
received  in  1734  the  formal  surrender  of  all  the 
Kirghiz  hordes,  it  was  not  until  the  present  century 
had  far  advanced  that  the  Russian  Government 
could  so  much  as  flatter  itself  that  it  had  effectu- 
ally coerced  them.  .  .  .  When  the  Kirghiz  were 
subjugated  Russia  found  no  difficulty  in  reaching 
the  lower  course  of  the  Jaxartes,  on  which  [in 
1849]  .  .  .  she  established  her  advanced  post  at 
Kazala,  or  Fort  No.  i.  With  her  ultimate  task 
thus  simplified,  nothing  but  the  Crimean  War  pre- 
vented Russia's  immediate  advance  up  the  Jaxartes 
in  Turkestan.  .  .  .  The  conquest  of  the  Khanate 
of  Turkestan  began  with  the  siege  and  capture  of 
the  forts  Chulak  Kurgan  and  Yani  Kurgan  in  1859; 
its  successful  progress  was  shown  by  the  fall  of 
the  fortified  towns  of  Turkestan  and  Auliata  in 
1864;  and  it  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  with 
the  storming  of  Tashkent  in  1865.  The  conquest 
of  this  Khanate,  which  had  been  united  early  in 
the  century  with  that  of  Khokand,  was  thus  speed- 
ily achieved,  and  this  rapid  and  remarkable  triumph 
is  identified  with  the  name  of  General  Tchernaieff." 
— D.  C.  Boulger,  Central  Asian  questions,  ch.  1. — 
"Khudayar  Khan,  the  ruler  of  Khokand,  a  noted 
coward  even  in  Central  Asia,  had  soon  lost  his 
spirits  and  implored  Muzaffar-ed-din-Khan  for  as- 
sistance. Bokhara,  reputed  at  that  time  the  very 
stronghold  of  moral  and  material  strength  in  Cen- 
tral Asia,  was  soon  at  hand  with  an  army  out- 
numbering the  Russian  adventurers  ten  or  fifteen 
times ;  an  army  in  name  only,  but  consisting  chiefly 
of  a  rabble,  ill-armed,  and  devoid  of  any  military 
quahties.  By  dint  of  preponderating  numbers,  the 
Bokhariots  succeeded  so  far  as  to  inflict  a  loss 
upon  the  daring  Russian  general  at  Irdjar,  who, 
constrained  to  retreat  upon  Tashkend,  was  at  once 
deposed  by  his  superiors  in  St.  Petersburg,  and, 
instead  of  praises  being  bestowed  upon  him  for  the 
capture  of  Tashkend,  he  had  to  feel  the  weight  of 
Russian  ingratitude.  His  successor.  General  Ro- 
manovsky,  played  the  part  of  a  consolidator  and 
a  preparer,  and  as  soon  as  this  duty  was  fulfilled 
he  likewise  was  superseded  by  General  Kauffmann, 
a  German  from  the  Baltic  Russian  provinces,  unit- 
ing the  qualities  of  his  predecessors  in  one  person, 
and  doing  accordingly  the  work  entrusted  to  him 
with  pluck  and  luck  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
In  1868  the  Yaxartes  valley,  together  with  Samark- 
and, the  former  capital  of  Timur,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Russia,  and  General  Kauffmann  would 
have  proceeded  to  Bokhara,  and  even  farther,  if 
Muzaffared-din-Khan  .  .  .  had  not  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted and  begged  for  peace.  At  the  treaty  of 
Serpul,  the  Emir  was  granted  the  free  posses- 
sion of  the  country  which  was  left  to  him,  begin- 
ning beyond  Kermineh,  as  far  as  Tchardjui  in  the 
south.  ...  Of  course  the  Emir  had  to  pledge  him- 
self to  be  a  true  and  faithful  ally  of  Russia.  He 
had  to  pay  the  heavy  war  indemnity ;  ...  he 
had  to  place  his  sons  under  the  tutorship  of  the 
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Czar  in  order  to  be  brought  up  at  St.  Petersburg ; 
.  .  .  and  ultimately  he  had  to  cede  three  points 
on  his  southern  frontier — namely,  Djam,  Kerki, 
and  Tchardjui.  .  .  .  Scarcely  five  years  had  elapsed 
when  Russia  .  .  .  cast  her  eyes  beyond  the  Oxus 
upon  the  Khan  of  Khiva.  ...  A  plea  for  a  'casus 
belli'  was  soon  unearthed.  .  .  .  The  Russian  prepa- 
rations of  war  had  been  ready  for  a  long  time, 
provisions  were  previously  secured  on  different 
points,  and  General  Kauffmann,  notoriously  fond 
of  theatrical  pageantries,  marched  through  the  most 
perilous  route  across  bottomless  sands  from  the 
banks  of  the  Yaxartcs  to  the  O.xus  [1873].  .  .  . 
Without  fighting  a  single  battle,  the  whole  coun- 
try on  the  Lower  Oxus  was  conquered.  Russia 
again  showed  herself  magnanimous  by  replacing 
the  young  Khan  upon  the  paternal  throne,  after 
having  taken  away  from  him  the  whole  country 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oxus,  and  imposed  upon 
his  neck  the  burden  of  a  war  indemnity.  .  .  .  Three 
more  years  passed,  when  Russia  .  .  .  again  began  to 
extend  the  limits  of  her  possessions  in  the  Yaxartes 
Valley  towards  the  East.  In  July,  1876,  one  of 
the  famous  Russian  embassies  of  amity  was  casu- 
ally (?)  present  at  the  Court  of  Khudayar  Khan 
at  Khokand,  when  suddenly  a  rebellion  broke 
out,  endangering  not  only  the  lives  of  the  Russian 
embassy  but  also  of  the  allied  ruler.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  Russia  had  to  take  care  of  the 
friend  in  distress.  An  army  was  despatched  to 
Khokand,  the  rebellion  was  quelled,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  the  whole  Khanate  incorpor- 
ated into  the  dominions  of  the  Czar.  The  Kho- 
kandians,  especially  one  portion  of  them  called  the 
Kiptchaks,  did  not  surrender  so  easily  as  their 
brethren  in  Bokhara  and  Khiva.  The  struggle 
between  the  conqueror  and  the  native  people  was 
a  bloody  and  protracted  one;  and  the  butchery 
at  Namangan,  an  engagement  in  which  the  after- 
wards famous  General  Skobeleff  won  his  spurs, 
surpasses  all  the  accounts  hitherto  given  of  Rus- 
sian cruelty.  Similar  scenes  occurred  in  Endidjan 
and  other  places,  until  the  power  of  the  Kipt- 
chaks, noted  for  their  bravery  all  over  Central 
Asia,  was  broken,  and  'peace,'  a  pendant  to  the 
famous  tableau  of  Vereshtchagin,  'Peace  at  Shipka,' 
prevailed  throughout  the  valleys  of  Ferghana,  en- 
abling the  Russian  eagle  to  spread  his  wings  un- 
disturbedly over  the  whole  of  Central  Asia,  begin- 
ning from  the  Caspian  Sea  in  the  west  to  the  Issyk 
Kul  in  the  east,  and  from  Siberia  to  the  Turko- 
man sands  in  the  south." — A.  Vambery,  Coming 
struggle  for  India,  ch.  2. — "Down  to  1869  Russian 
advance  into  Central  Asia  was  conducted  from 
Orenburg  and  the  various  military  posts  of  West- 
ern Siberia.  Year  by  year  the  frontier  was  pushed 
to  the  southward,  and  the  map  of  the  Asiatic  pos- 
sessions of  Russia  required  frequent  revision.  The 
long  chain  of  the  Altai  Mountains  passed  into  the 
control  of  the  Czar;  the  Aral  Sea  became  a  Russian 
lake ;  and  vast  territories  with  a  sparse  population 
were  brought  under  Russian  rule.  .  .  .  The  Turco- 
man country  extends  westward  as  far  as  the 
Caspian  Sea.  To  put  a  stop  to  the  organized 
thieving  of  the  Turcomans,  and  more  especially  to 
increase  the  extent  of  territory  under  their  con- 
trol, and  open  the  land  route  to  India,  the  Rus- 
sians occupied  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian 
in  1869.  A  military  expedition  was  landed  at 
Krasnovodsk,  where  it  built  a  fort,  and  took  per- 
rnanent  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name 
of  the  Czar.  Points  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Caspian  had  been  occupied  during  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great,  and  again  during  the  reign  of 
Nicholas  I.,  but  the  occupation  of  the  region  was 


only  tem|)orary.  .'  .  .  Three  men  who  aft(  rwards 
obtained  considerable  prominence  in  the  affairs  of 
Central  .\sia,  and  one  of  whom  gained  a  world- 
wide reputation  as  a  soldier,  were  attached  to  this 
expedition.  The  last  was  Skobeleff,  the  hero  ol 
Plevna  and  the  Russo-Turkish  campaign  of  1877- 
78.  The  others  were  Stolietoff  and  Grodekoff.  .  .  . 
The  Yomut  Turcomans  in  the  Caspian  region  made 
no  resistance;  they  are  far  less  warlike  than  the 
Tekke  Turcomans  farther  to  the  east,  who  after- 
wards became  the  defenders  of  Geok  Tepe.  .  .  . 
The  Turcomans,  or  rather  the  Tekke  Turcomans, 
who  held  it  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  nomad 
tribes  in  that  region.  .  .  .  Their  great  strength  in 
numbers  and  their  fighting  abilities  enabled  them 
to  choose  their  position  and  settle  on  the  most 
fertile  oases  along  the  northern  border  of  Persia 
for  centuries.  These  oases  have  been  renowned  for 
their  productiveness,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
abundance  of  food,  the  Tekkes  were  a  powerful 
race  of  men,  and  were  feared  throughout  all  that 
part  of  Asia.  .  .  .  The  fortress  of  Geok  Tepe  at 
the  time  of  the  Russian  advance  consisted  of  walls 
of  mud  12  or  15  feet  high  towards  the  north  and 
west,  and  6  or  8  feet  thick.  In  front  of  these 
walls  was  a  ditch,  6  feet  deep,  supplied  by  a  run- 
ning stream,  and  behind  the  walls  was  a  raised 
platform  for  the  defenders.  The  space  between 
the  first  and  second  interior  wall  was  from  50  to 
60  feet  wide,  and  occupied  by  the  kibitkas  of  the 
Tekke  Turcomans  and  their  families.  The  second 
wall  was  exactly  like  the  outer  one.  [The  Rus- 
sian siege  was  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1881.]  .  .  .  Throughout  the  siege  the  Turcomans 
made  frequent  sallies  and  there  was  almost  con- 
tinuous fighting.  .  .  .  [Twenty  days]  later  the 
Russians  were  in  possession  of  Denghil-Tepe,  the 
hill  redoubt  commanding  the  fortress  of  Geok 
Tepe.  The  Tekkes  then  seemed  to  be  panic- 
stricken,  and  took  to  flight  leaving  their  families 
and  all  their  goods  behind.  .  .  .  The  loss  of  the 
enemy  was  enormous.  In  the  pursuit  the  Rus- 
sians are  said  to  have  cut  down.no  less  than  8,000 
fugitives.  The  siege  and  capture  of  Geok  Tepe  was 
the  most  important  victory  ever  achieved  by  the 
Russians  in  Central  Asia.  It  opened  the  way 
for  the  Russian  advance  to  the  frontier  of  India, 
and  carried  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  southward 
to  those  of  Persia.  In  the  interest  of  humanity, 
it  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  it  broke  up 
the  system  of  man-stealing  and  its  attendant  cruel- 
ties, which  the  Turcomans  had  practised  for  cen- 
turies. The  people  of  Northern  Persia  no  longer 
live  in  constant  terror  of  Turcoman  raids;  the 
slave  markets  of  Central  Asia  are  closed." — T.  W. 
Knox,  Decisive  battles  since  Waterloo,  ch.  22. — See 
also  Asia:    isoo-1900. 

Also  in:  F.  von  Hellwald,  Russians  in  central 
Asia,  ch.  7-11. — J.  Hutton,  Central  Asia,  ch.  12 
and  18. — General  Skobeleff,  Siege  and  assault  of 
Denghil-Tepe  (Geok-Tepe)  :  Official  report.— C. 
Marvin,  Russians  at  the  gates  of  Herat,  ch.  1-2. 

1860. — Establishment  of  national  bank.  See 
MoxEY  AND  banking:   Modern:    1 768-1904. 

1860. — Revolt  of  Poland.  See  Poland:  1863- 
1869. 

1860-1870. — Rise  of  nihilism.    See  Nihilism. 

1861-1864. — Great  reforms. — Advocacy  of  abo- 
lition of  serfdom. — Emancipation  Act. — Eco- 
nomic effects  on  peasants,  landowners  and  in- 
dustry.— "The  first  formal  proposal  for  .  .  .  [the] 
abolition  [of  serfdom]  came  from  the  litterateur 
Alexander  Nikolayevich  Radishchev  in  the  form  of 
a  volume  entitled  'A  Journey  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  Moscow,'  published  in  1790.  .  .  •  After  Radish- 
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chev,  the  subject  slumbered  for  a  while.  But  it  was 
again  heard  of  in  the  reign  of  Paul,  who  issued  a 
decree  ordaining  that  the  peasants  should  not  be 
compelled  to  work  for  their  masters  more  than 
three  days  in  every  week.  Alexander  I.  struck  a 
blow  at  the  abuses  of  deportation  by  ordaining 
(1822)  that  every  married  woman  whose  husband 
was  condemned  to  exile  should  have  the  privilege 
of  accompanying  him  into  banishment  with  all  her 
children.  .  .  .  Yet  as  the  mass  of  the  peasants  re- 
mained in  ignorance  of  the  law,  it  became  necessary 
in  the  following  reign  to  pass  legislation  (1834) 
ordering  the  judge  to  ask  the  wife  of  every  man  con- 
demned to  deportation  if  she  wished  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  law,  with  the  result  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  women  elected  to  share 
in  the  exile  of  their  husbands.  Meanwhile,  the 
sentiment  in  favor  of  emancipating  the  peasants 
had  matured  into  a  definite  policy.  Alexander  I. 
showed  his  personal  attitude  towards  the  reform, 
not  only  by  renouncing  his  right  to  make  gifts  of 
crown  lands  containing  serfs,  but  also  by  establish- 
ing a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  slave  estates  with  a 
view  to  the  emancipation  of  their  slaves,  as  well  as 
by  issuing  decrees  legalizing  contracts  of  manu- 
mission agreed  to  between  serfs  and  their  masters. 
It  was  in  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  moreover,  that 
the  first  practical  experiment  with  emancipation 
was  made  by  a  scheme,  which  the  Emperor  sanc- 
tioned, for  liberating,  in  a  period  of  fourteen  years, 
the  Lett  and  Chud  serf  peasants  of  the  three  Baltic 
provinces  of  Esthonia,  Kurland,  and  Livonia.  That 
the  educated  classes  were  profoundly  interested  in 
the  cause  of  emancipation  is  sufficiently  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  Decembrists  [see  above:  1825], 
Russia's  first  revolutionary  party,  inscribed  this 
reform  on  their  programme  as  one  of  its  leading 
features.  Nicholas  himself  strongly  favored  the 
reform,  and  used  to  say  in  conversation,  'I  do  not 
understand  how  a  man  can  become  a  thing.  I 
cannot  explain  it  save  by  attributing  it  to  cunning 
on  the  one  side  and  ignorance  on  the  other.'  In 
1847  the  famous  critic  Belisky,  personal  friend  of 
the  Tsar,  was  able  to  send  word  to  a  friend  that 
Nicholas  had  definitely  decided  to  take  measures 
for  the  abolition  of  serfdom.  But  this  monarch, 
after  placing  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mittee, died  before  his  wishes  could  be  realized. 
By  this  time  powerful,  though  indirect,  advocacy 
in  the  Russian  press  was  having  its  effect  upon 
the  mind  of  the  nation.  .  .  .  From  the  free  Rus- 
sian printing  office  founded  in  London  in  1854, 
the  exiled  litterateur  Herzen,  thundering  for  years 
against  the  administrative  abuses  of  his  native  land, 
probably  did  more  than  any  other  publicist  then 
living  to  force  on  the  issue  of  emancipation.  It  has 
been  shown  that,  by  the  action  of  slave-owners 
themselves,  who  were  continually  manumitting 
their  serfs;  by  the  operation  of  the  law  which  made 
every  soldier  a  free  man ;  and  by  the  effect  of 
arrangements  through  which  the  foreclosure  of 
mortgages  by  the  state  converted  ordinary  serfs  into 
free  crown  peasants — serfdom  would  have  finally 
passed  away  of  itself  as  an  institution.  But  the 
rulers  of  Ru.ssia  wisely  preferred  to  bring  it  to  an 
end  by  legislation ;  and  the  honor  of  doing  this 
belongs  to  Alexander  II.,  and  to  such  statesmen  and 
publicists  as  Yury  Samarin,  N.  A.  Milyutin,  Prince 
V.  A.  Cherkassky,  Professor  Kavelin,  and  others 
who  were  hLs  zealous  and  talented  assistants  in  the 
work.  After  much  preparatory'  labor  in  committees, 
emancipation  was  finally  accomplished  by  the  Act 
of  March  3,  1861." — E.  Noble,  Russia  and  the  Rus- 
sians, pp.  128-132. — See  also  Serfdom:  i8th-iQth 
centuries:  Russian. — "Let  us  analyse  the  Act.  .  .  . 
The    new    legislation   concerning   the   peasants    was 


very  cumbersome — there  were  seventeen  acts  and 
special  rules.  First  came  the  'General  act  concern- 
ing the  peasants  freed  from  bondage';  besides  gen- 
eral introductory  articles  the  act  defined  the  legal 
position  of  the  liberated  peasants  and  their  ad- 
ministrative organisation  which  was  to  be  alike 
everywhere.  Of  a  similarly  general  character  was 
the  act  concerning  redemption,  i.  e.,  the  methods 
and  conditions  under  which  the  allotments  were 
to  be  redemmed.  The  act  about  house-serfs  also 
had  a  general  significance.  They  were  to  be  freed 
completely  and  gratuitously  two  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  Act,  without  getting  anything 
from  their  masters.  Equally  general  was  the  na- 
ture of  the  act  concerning  local  institutions  for 
peasant-affairs,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  new  legis- 
lation was  to  be  put  into  practice,  namely:  Peace- 
Mediators  and  their  District-Conferences,  and 
Provincial  Boards  for  Peasant  Affairs.  In  regard 
to  the  economic  side  of  the  question  several  local 
acts  were  issued  regulating  the  different  conditions. 
One  act  was  issued  for  the  peasants  of  Great  Rus- 
sia, White  Russia,  and  New  Russia,  where  the  com- 
munal— obshchina — system  was  in  existence;  a  spe- 
cial Little  Russian  act  was  issued  for  the  peasants 
of  the  provinces  Poltava,  Chernigov,  and  part  of 
Kharkov;  a  local  act  was  also  issued  for  the  South- 
western provinces,  and  a  local  act  for  the  Lithuanian 
provinces  of  Vilna,  Kovno,  Grodno,  and  Minsk;  in 
each  case  the  acts  were  to  fit  the  peculiar  local 
agricultural  conditions  that  had  taken  form  in  the 
historical  process.  .  .  .  From  the  generally  human 
point  of  view  the  legal  significance  of  the  reform 
has  been  colossal,  but  we  must  observe  here  that 
the  abolition  of  serfdom,  having  freed  the  peasants 
from  personal  and  legal  subjection  to  the  land- 
owners, has  not  equaHsed  the  peasants  with  the 
landowners  in  their  civil  rights:  the  reform  has 
transferred  them  from  the  class  of  bonded  peasants 
not  into  the  class  of  fully  able  citizens,  but  into 
the  class  of  the  so-called  tributary  orders.  .  .  .  The 
legal  position  of  the  tributary  orders  consisted  in 
their  being  taxed  by  the  Government  per  capita, 
not  according  to  their  income;  the  tax  had  to  be 
paid  by  the  group  as  a  whole,  by  mutual  guarantee, 
which  bound  every  one  to  the  group  in  which  he 
was  registered,  by  the  aid  of  a  special  passport  sys- 
tem. Every  tributary  order  was  responsible  for  all  its 
members,  and  for  this  reason  the  Government  was 
obliged  to  allow  such  groups  a  certain  authority 
over  its  members,  the  right  to  keep  them  forcibly 
within  the  group.  As  long  as  the  'mutual  guarantee' 
system  and  the  per  capita  tax  existed  there  could  not 
be  any  full  rights  of  separate  classes  in  Russia,  or 
actual  equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law;  those 
under  the  burden  of  the  tributary  system  had  no 
freedom  of  movement  or  of  profession,  for  in  order 
to  be  transferred  from  one  group  into  another  one 
had  to  obtain  a  verdict  of  dismissal.  .  .  .  Another  ar- 
ticle in  the  General  Act  stated  that  during  the  first 
nine  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Act  the 
temporary  Obligatory  peasants  could  not  refuse 
their  allotment  and  had  to  perform  obligations  for 
it;  their  personal  freedom  was  thus  definitely  lim- 
ited. One  should  have  in  mind  that  the  men  who 
worked  out  the  peasant-reform  of  1861  did  not 
profess  the  liberal  views  of  the  men  of  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  or  of  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  whose  starting  point  were  the  rights 
of  human  jiersonalitN',  the  ideology  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Rights  of  Man  and  Citizen.  .  .  .  The  rea- 
sonable apprehension  that  the  emancipated  peasants 
might  again  fall  under  the  power  and  even  bondage 
of  the  landowners,  resulted  in  the  administrative 
organisation  established  for  the  peasants.  The 
peasantry'  was  organised  in  autonomous  social  units, 
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of  which  the  smallest  was  a  village  community. 
Economically  the  communities  had  considerable  in- 
dependence; in  'communal'  villages  the  taxation 
was  determined  by  the  peasants  according  to  the 
size  of  the  individual  allotments,  which  in  their 
turn  were  determined  by  the  general  assembly  of 
the  village  community.  That  general  assembly 
could  tax  the  members  with  dues  for  various  spir- 
itual, mental,  or  moral  needs,  and  for  social  exi- 
gencies. Originally  it  was  intended  that  while  the 
village-communities  should  have  complete  manage- 
ment of  the  economic  part,  the  volost  was  to  be 
another  unit  of  the  local  administration,  not  con- 
nected hierarchically  with  the  economic  unit ;  but 
in  the  end  the  volost  was  placed  above  the  village 
community  in  many  administrative  matters.  The 
elected  village  functionaries,  the  Elders,  had  to 
submit  in  police  questions  to  the  volost-chieis  and 


meet  the  offers  of  the  landowners.  Such  was  the 
economic  side  of  the  reform  of  February  iq  for  the 
peasants  and  for  the  landowners.  For  the  gentry 
proper  the  results  of  the  liquidation  of  bondage 
were  not  alike  in  all  regions.  In  t'le  b'.icTc-soil 
provinces,  after  the  hard  biirslichina-\)*:x  od,  the 
landowners  retained  most  of  their  land,  w  ere  able 
to  get  cheap  labour  in  view  of  the  den.se  pollu- 
tion and  the  absence  of  non-agricultural  oci  apations. 
Besides,  they  received  a  compensatir  a  which  they 
could  employ  either  for  the  improvi  ment  of  thuir 
estates,  they  could  profitably  rent  their  1;  nd,  since 
the  rentals  were  very  high  on  account  (  f  the  in- 
sufficient allotments  of  the  peasants.  B  it  in  the 
non  black-soil  industrial  region  the  laidowners, 
having  received  their  compensation,  s<-vered  in 
most  cases  all  connections  with  their  former  posses- 
sions; only  a  few  remained  on  their  estates,  and 
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the  volost-hoarAs,  and  together  they  were  subordi- 
nate to  various  police  and  administration  authori- 
ties of  the  district,  whose  orders  they  had  to  fulfil 
without  dispute,  under  the  fear  of  disciplinary  pen- 
alties which  could  be  inflicted  by  the  Peace  Medi- 
ator at  his  own  initiative  or  upon  complaints  of 
various  officials.  In  the  end  the  persons  elected  by 
the  village-autonomy  became  virtually  petty  agents 
of  the  district-police;  although  chosen  by  the  vil- 
lage communities  and  volosts  they  were  responsible 
not  to  their  electors,  but  to  the  'authorities.'  This 
circumstance  undermined  the  principle  of  self-gov- 
ernment at  its  root.  ...  By  the  Act  of  February  ig 
the  peasants  received  the  land  in  'perpetual,'  or  as 
Panin  insisted — in  'permanent'  utilisation.  By  vol- 
untar>'  agreements  with  the  landowners  they  could 
eventually  redeem  their  obligations,  and  receive 
the  land  in  personal  possession.  Not  the  land  but 
the  obligations  were  redeemed.  ...  On  the  whole 
the  redeeming  operation  was  realised  more  rapidly 
than  one  could  have  expected,  and  it  was  delayed 
only  in  cases  where  the  peasants  were  unwilling  to 


endeavoured  to  contmue  agricultural  pursuits.  It 
was  difficult  to  obtain  labour  hands  from  a  popula- 
tion that  catered  to  industrial  occupations,  and  the 
majority  of  the  landowners  sold  out  their  estates, 
and  employed  their  capital  for  mdustrial  purposes, 
if  they  did  not  waste  it  otherwise.  Thus  with  the 
abolition  of  serfdom  industry  received  new  capital. 
In  conclusion  let  us  say  that  the  chief  significance 
of  the  abolition  of  bondage  has  lain  not  only  in 
the  enormous  economic  consequences  which  it  bore 
for  the  peasantry,  gentry,  and  industry  of  the 
country,  but  still  more  in  the  fundamental  change 
wrought  by  it  in  the  legal  conditions  of  the  Em- 
pire. Only  after  the  abolition  of  serfdom  did  all 
those  great  reforms  that  were  promulgated  during 
the  Sixties  become  possible.  Only  then  could  the 
road  for  the  judiciary  reform  be  cleared.  During 
the  bondage-system  the  whole  administrative  struc- 
ture was  based  on  class-principles,  with  the  preva- 
lence of  the  gentry ;  the  landowner  was  the  care- 
taker of  everything  on  his  estate,  and  the  Central 
authority  had  confidence  in  the  management  of  the 
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'gratuitous  chiefs-of-police'  (Nicolas's  expressed  idea 
of  tlie  role  of  the  nobles. — Tr.)  Now  had  the  bu- 
reaucratic method  been  feasible,  everything  should 
have  been  rebuilt  from  top  to  bottom;  but  the 
bureaucracy  did  not  possess  sufficient  power  for 
such  a  grandiose  transformation.  Hence  the  abo- 
lition of  serfdom  resulted  in  the  introduction  of 
local  self-government,  in  one  way  or  another. 
Moreover,  the  Government  seemed  to  prefer  a 
self-government  with  no  class  limitation  to  that 
of  the  aristocratic  gentry  whose  oligarchic  preten- 
sions at  that  moment  were  more  disquieting  than 
democratic  principles." — A.  Kornilov,  Modern  Rus- 
sian history,  v.  2,  pp.  45-49;  52-53. 

1861-1864. — Great  reforms. — Creation  of  zems- 
tvo.— Its  activities  and  services. — "The  'Zems- 
tvo Statute'  of  January  i,  1864,  created  two  sets 
of  institutions — assemblies  and  executive  boards. 
Each  district  (uyezd)  elected  representatives  for 
the  district  assembly,  meeting  once  a  year  for  some 
ten  days,  .  .  .  and  an  executive  board  (uprava) 
transacting  business  under  the  direction  and  the 
supervision  of  the  assembly  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  Similarly,  an  assembly  and  a  board  acted  in 
the  province  or  government  comprising  several  dis- 
tricts, the  members  of  the  assembly  in  this  case 
being  elected  at  the  district  meetings.  ...  It  was 
intended  to  restrict  the  Zemstvos  to  the  manage- 
ment of  economic  interests,  while  administrative 
affairs  were  to  be  reserved  to  functionaries  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government:  the  class  group  of  the 
gentry  or  hereditary  noblesse  retained  corporate 
existence  and  the  right  of  presenting  petitions  as  to 
political  questions.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  im- 
possible to  draw  a  definite  line  between  adminis- 
tration and  economic  functions,  as  may  be  gathered 
even  from  a  simple  enumeration  of  the  departments 
of  Zemstvo  activity:  (i)  imposition  and  collection 
of  provincial  and  district  rates  and  services ;  (2)  the 
management  of  property  belonging  to  the  Zemstvos; 

(3)  taking  care  of  a  sufficiency  of  food  and  other 
supplies  and  measures  of  relief  in  case  of  shortage; 

(4)  the  construction  and  keeping  in  good  order 
of  roads,  canals,  quays  and  other  means  of  com- 
munication;  (s)  arrangements  as  to  the  mutual 
insurance  of  local  bodies;  (6)  the  rearrangement  of 
hospitals,  charity  organisations,  asylums,  relief  of 
the  poor  and  of  the  sick;  (7)  measures  of  public 
health,  of  veterinary  supervision  and  treatment ; 
(8)  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  fires;  (9) 
the  spread  of  popular  education  and  participation 
in  the  management  of  schools  and  other  institutions 
of  enlightenment;  (10)  assistance  to  industry  and 
commerce,  measures  for  checking  the  ravages  of  in- 
sects and  diseases  of  plants;  (ii)  the  performance 
of  obligations  imposed  on  localities  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  military  and  civil  administration,  e.  g. 
the  provision  of  barracks  or  the  quartering  of  sol- 
diers. To  mention  one  example  of  the  inevitable 
overlapping  of  attributions — as  regards  popular  edu- 
cation the  Zemstvos  were  invited  to  open  schools, 
to  provide  them  with  equipment,  to  pay  teachers, 
in  fact  to  maintain  the  schools  in  a  state  of  effi- 
ciency, and  yet  the  appointment  of  the  teachers 
and  the  supervision  of  the  instruction  was  put  in 
the  hands  of  a  school  board  in  which  Crown  officials 
and  representatives  of  the  noblesse  and  of  the  clergy 
were  in  the  majority.  However,  the  saying  that 
he  who  pays  the  piper  orders  the  tunc  held  good 
in  this  as  in  other  cases.  As  the  Zemstvos  provided 
the  means  they  acquired  the  actual  management  of 
this  important  branch  of  local  administration— not 
without  much  friction  and  obstruction.  Another 
point  in  which  the  distrust  of  the  Government  as 
regards  the  newly  created  bodies  found  vent  was 
the  absence  of  compulsory  power.    In  all  cases  when 


force  was  required  to  put  by-laws  into  execution, 
to  collect  rates,  to  seize  goods,  etc.,  the  Zemstvos 
could  not  act  by  themselves  but  had  to  apply  for 
help  to  the  general  police,  which  was  often  very 
remiss  in  assisting  the  new  organisations  and  in 
any  case  regarded  their  requirements  as  of  sec- 
ondary importance.  Lastly,  the  acts  of  the  Zems- 
tvos, both  as  to  decrees  or  by-laws  and  as  to 
appointments  of  all  kinds,  were  subjected  to  con- 
stant and  suspicious  supervision  by  governors  and 
other  agents  of  the  Central  Authority ;  when  the 
trend  of  general  policy  pointed  towards  reaction,  as 
it  often  did,  the  Zemstvos  were  hampered  and 
harassed  under  the  slightest  pretexts.  .  .  .  Taken  as 
a  whole,  the  services  rendered  to  Russia  by  the 
Zemstvos  have  been  immense.  The  new  factor  of 
self-government  introduced  into  the  life  of  the 
country  by  the  reforms  of  1864  has  brilliantly 
justified  its  right  to  existence  and  development. 
And  yet  its  very  success  has  called  forth  bitter 
opposition  from  the  forces  of  the  half-defeated  old 
regime.  .  .  .  The  honour  of  carrying  on  the  war 
against  the  most  promising  force  of  modern  Russia 
appertains  to  the  reaction  which  set  in  aftar  the 
murder  of  Alexander  II.  .  .  .  It  has  been  engineered 
and  encouraged  in  the  highest  spheres  of  Petersburg 
bureaucracy,  and  it  is  not  for  lack  of  official  sanc- 
tion that  it  has  been  unable  to  carry  out  its  main 
purpose.  As  the  rise  of  provincial  self-government 
was  preceded  by  the  local  reorganisation  of  the 
volost,  even  so  the  reactionary  measures  affecting 
provincial  self-government  have  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with  a  far-reaching  scheme  for  sub- 
jecting the  peasantry  to  the  strong  government  of 
officials  representing  the  class  interests  of  the  gentry, 
and  deriving  their  power  from  administrative  cen- 
tralisation. An  attempt  in  this  direction  was  made 
by  the  institution  of  'land-captains'  {Zemskie  nat- 
chalniki)  under  the  law  of  June  12,  1889.  'The 
new  officer  was,  on  the  one  hand,  made  the  centre 
of  all  the  administrative  affairs  of  his  district — 
sanitary  measures,  relief  of  the  poor,  relief  in  cases 
of  agricultural  distress,  supervision  as  to  all  ma- 
terial and  moral  interests  of  the  population.  On 
the  other,  he  was  to  be  judge  in  the  first  instance 
in  minor  civil  and  criminal  cases.  Thirdly,  he  was 
to  act  more  especially  as  a  guardian  and  controller 
in  all  cases  which  concerned  the  peasantry.  As  one 
of  these  land-captains  pointedly  expressed  it,  they 
were  to  act  as  nurses  to  the  peasantry.  The  pun- 
ishing power  of  these  nurses  is  [written  in  1915] 
very  extensive.  They  have  the  right  of  sentencing 
village  elders  and  judges  to  prison,  and  are  even 
provided  with  discretionary  power  to  put  a  peasant 
into  prison  without  any  form  of  trial  and  without 
any  possibility  of  appeal,  simply  for  supposed  dis- 
obedience. ...  A  guarantee  seems  provided  by  the 
right  of  the  inhabitants  to  appeal  from  the  deci- 
sion of  land-captains  to  sessions,  composed  of  the 
same  magistrates  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
marshal  of  the  district  and  with  the  adjunct  of  a 
few  trained  lawyers.  This  minority  of  jurists  is 
exerting  some  beneficial  influence  on  the  lawless 
practices  of  the  land-captains,  but  then  the  deci- 
sions of  this  district  board  are  themselves  subject 
to  be  overruled  by  the  board  of  the  province,  in 
which  the  legal  element  is  all  but  absent,  and  there 
the  procedure  stops.  The  department  of  this  pe- 
culiar arbitrary  justice  is  not  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  Senate,  which  towers  over  all  other 
courts  of  law.'  " — P.  Vinogradoff,  Self-government 
in  Russia,  pp.  .';8-()4,  66-68. — See  also  Zkmstvos. 

1861-1864. — Great  reforms. — Judiciary  and  the 
press. — "Chronologically,  the  next  capital  reform 
of  the  Sixties  was  brought  about  in  the  judiciary, 
through    the   issue   of    new   statutes   on   November 
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20,  1864.  To  Krasp  the  enoriiious  impurtam  r  (j1 
that  reform,  one  must  remember  what  the  old 
courts  and  court  proceedings  had  been  in  the  pre- 
reform  days.  .  .  .  P'rom  the  tinu-  of  ("atherine  the 
judiciary  remained  unchanj^ed,  althouj;h  thf  need 
for  its  fundamental  reorfjanization  had  been  admitted 
by  Alexander  1  and  by  Nicholas  I,  during  those 
two  reifins  a  number  of  memoranda,  and  projects 
were  prepared  on  the  question  by  such  men  as 
Speransky,  Nicolas  Turgeniev,  Dashkov,  Bludov, 
and  others.  They  were  unable  to  shake  the  firmly 
established  'justice,'  as  long  as  the  bondage  sys- 
tem existed,  and  the  nobles  prevailed  in  all  grades 
of  state-service  and  in  all  state-institutions,  cen- 
tral and  local.  Even  under  Alexander  II  the  meas- 
ures undertaken  for  the  improvement  of  the  ju- 
diciary at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  enjoyed  no 
success  until  after  the  fall  of  bondage.  The 
judiciary  reform  progressed  in  a  rapid  tempo  only 
after  1861,  when  it  was  decided  to  have  no  his- 
torical connection  with  the  previous  structure,  but 
to    begin    anew,    on    the    basis    of    new    principles 


ALEXANDER   II 

founded  on  juridical  science  and  on  the  experience 
of  civilized  countries.  The  chief  vices  of  the  old 
order  were  the  class-differentiation  of  the  cases,  the 
multitude  of  court-instances,  the  complete  depend- 
ence of  the  court  on  the  administration,  the  archaic 
inquisitorial  process  in  criminal  cases,  the  secrecy 
of  the  proceedings,  the  declaration  of  the  verdict 
without  arguments  of  the  parties  or  attorneys,  the 
ignorance  of  the  judges  and  their  meagre  remunera- 
tion which  was  the  catise  of  flagrant  bribery  and 
abuses.  .  .  .  After  the  abolition  of  serfdom  and  the 
appointment  of  Zamiatnin  instead  of  Count  Panin 
to  the  post  of  Minister  of  Justice,  the  work  of  the 
fundamental  reform  was  entrusted  to  a  special 
committee  of  enlightened  and  briUiant  jurists.  An 
extremely  perseverant  and  devoted  person,  State- 
Secretary  of  the  State  Council,  S.  I.  Zarudny,  was 
the  life  of  the  work.  The  main  principles  were 
worked  out  and  confirmed  by  the  Tzar  in  1862,  and 
a  hurried  preparation  of  judiciary  statutes  on  the 
basis  of  juridical  science  was  begun.  Into  the 
foundation  of  the  new  structure  were  laid  the 
principles  of  non-class  composition  of  the  courts, 
equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law,  absolute 
independence  of  the  court  from  the  administration, 
for  which  purpose  judges  were  appointed  for  life, 


ii'i  cived  large  salaries,  and  were  chosen  from  among 
enlightened  and  juridically  educated  ix;rsons.    Trials 
were  to  be  open  and  public,  with  the  active  partici- 
pation ol  both  sides,  accusations  were  to  be  formu- 
lated and  supported  by   the  [)rocurator,  while   the 
interests  of  the  defendant  were  to  be  upheld  by  a 
sworn    attorney.      The    number    of    instances    was 
considerably  shortened:  two  for  civil  cases  and  one 
for  common  criminal  cases.     A  jury  court  was  es- 
tablished, the  jurymen   to  be  chosen  in   turn  from 
a  list  of  full  right  citizens  who  had  reached  a  cer- 
tain  age.     The  jury  system   was   copied   from   the 
English  courts.     Only  in  case  the  jury  court  acted 
against    the    established    forms    or    order    of    pro- 
ceedings, or  if  the  law  was  incorrectly  applied  by 
the  judge,  could  the   parties  appeal   to   the  Senate 
which,  if  it  found  the  complaint  just,  might  order 
a   new   trial   of   the   case  by   the  same   or  another 
court,   but   at  any   rate   by   another  jury.     Unfor- 
tunately  from   the  very   beginning   cases   of   state- 
treason,  of  certain   official   misedmeanors,  and  also 
press-cases  were  eliminated  from  the  competency  of 
the  juries  and  the  general  and  political  importance 
of  the  latter  was  diminished.    The  independence  of 
the  judges  was  somewhat  curbed  by  the  fact  that 
although  they  could  not  be  removed  from  office  by 
the  authorities,  there  still  remained  the  system  of 
rewards  and  presentation  of  ranks  and  orders,  so 
that    the   administration    (the   minister   of   justice) 
had    some    power    over    the    more    pliable    judges. 
Later,  during  the  period  of  reaction,  the  Govern- 
ment tried  to  shake  the  principle  of  the  permanence 
of  office  of  judges,  and  to  increase  the  number  of 
cases    eliminated    from    the    jurisdiction    of    juries 
(from   1866   on).     Alongside  with   this  general  ju- 
diciary   reform    which   aspired   indeed   for   a    'fast, 
just,  and  merciful'  court  .  .  .  there  were  introduced 
justices   of   peace   for   party   cases,   elected   by   the 
zemstvos  and  by  municipal  dumas.     One  may  say 
without  hesitation   that  in  spite   of   the   restriction 
of  some  of  the  principles  originally  instituted,  the 
judicial  reform  was  the  most  radical  and  in  prin- 
ciple the  most  consistent  of  all  the  great  reforms  of 
the  Sixties.     Unfortunately  the  new  courts  as  well 
as    the    sem5<vo-institutions    began    to    operate    in 
1866  at  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  prolonged  reac- 
tion,  which    mutilated    and   distorted    the    judicial 
statutes    of    Alexander    II,    through    the    so-called 
'ovelles,'  i.  e.,  partial  modifications  and  amendments 
which    were    subsequently    enacted    as    permanent 
laws.      The    last    of    the    great    reforms    of    the 
Sixties   was    the   new    legislation    about    the   press, 
issued  in   1865  in  the  form  of  'Temporary  Rules.' 
Nowhere  during  the  first  ten  years  of  Alexander's 
reign   did  the   Government   and  the  Tzar  show  so 
much   vacillation  as  in   the   question   of  censorship 
regulation  and  the  position  of  the  piess.     In  any 
case,   the   liberation   of   the   press   from   censorship 
appeared  to  the  Government  as  the  most  danger- 
ous of  the  reforms  which  it  considered  necessary  to 
introduce.  .  .  .  Actually   the   freedom   of   the   press 
grew  and  developed  until  the  year  of  1861,  when  it 
manifested  in  its  radical  organs  an  outspoken  revo- 
lutionary   tendency.      The    progress    made    in    the 
development  of  public  thought  in  six  years — from 
185s    to    1861 — was    unbeHevable.      At    that    time 
the  stupid  obscurantist  Putiatin  was  supplanted  by 
the  liberal  Golovnin,  who  began  to  work  on  a  new 
censorship  statute.  .  .  .  Upon  the  request  of  Golov- 
nin the  whole  censorship  question  was  transferred 
to  the  Ministry  of  Interior,  where  a  new  commis- 
sion for  its  solution   was  formed  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Obolensky.     That  commission  regarded 
the  issue  of  a  new  censorship  statute  untimely  and 
dangerous;    instead    it    introduced    in    1865    as    an 
experiment  'temporary   rules,'   which  continued  to 
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exist  without  considerable  changes  for  forty  years. 
According  to  those  rules  prehminary  censorship  was 
abolished  for  books  of  a  certain  volume  (not  less 
than  ten  sheets  for  original  and  not  less  than  twenty 
for  translated  books),  for  periodicals  the  question 
of  exemption  from  preliminary  censorship  was  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  for  the  first  time  it  was  decided  to  introduce 
that  freedom  only  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow.  The 
permit  for  publication  of  new  periodicals  was  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  minister  of  Interior;  among 
the  punitive  measures  those  introduced  by  the  tem- 
porary rules  of  1862  were  retained.  Such  was  the 
extremely  moderate  freedom  granted  to  the  press 
by  the  reform  of  1865.  Of  all  the  reforms  of  the 
Sixties  this  was  undoubtedly  the  most  parsimonious 
and  cautious." — A.  Kornilov,  Modern  Russiati  his- 
tory, V.  2,  pp.  100-105. — See  also  Europe:  Modern: 
Russia  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

1861-1900. — Industrial  development  after  eman- 
cipation of  serfs. — "Development  in  any  serious 
sense  of  industrial  enterprise  was  not  compatible 
with  bondage.  Capitalistic  enterprise  could  not 
grow,  at  least  until  the  concurrent  growth  of  a  free 
and  mobile  class  of  artisans.  This  class  begins  to 
appear  in  considerable  numbers  only  after  Emanci- 
pation. Even  then,  however,  there  were  limitations 
of  the  supply.  The  mobility  of  the  peasant  was 
still  imperfect,  for  the  system  of  mutual  guarantee 
prevented  the  peasants  from  leaving  their  villages 
without  permission  of  the  volost  court,  and  this 
permission  was  not  always  granted.  When  it  was 
granted,  the  condition  was  attached  that  the  pay- 
ments of  taxes  and  other  customary  payments  by 
the  absentees  were  to  be  rnaintained.  One  class 
of  peasant  was,  however,  at  once  set  free  for  in- 
dustrial employment.  This  was  the  class  of  dvoro- 
vie  lyudi,  or  domestic  serfs,  who  were  not  allotted 
any  land,  for  whom  there  was  no  provision,  restric- 
tive or  otherwise,  under  the  Emancipation  Act.  .  .  . 
Many  of  them  were  skilled  artisans,  and  these  thus 
provided  immediately  upon  their  emancipation  a 
large  landless  class  ready  for  industrial  employ- 
ment. In  addition  to  these,  there  were  members 
of  peasant  land-holding  families  who  were  open 
to  employment  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the 
allotments  and  owing  to  the  diminution  of  the 
area  of  land  available  for  cultivation  by  the 
peasants  without  the  payment  of  rent,  when 
compared  with  the  area  formerly  cultivated  by 
them  as  serfs.  Such  peasants  were,  however,  obliged 
by  the  system  of  mutual  guarantee  to  send  to  their 
families  the  balance  of  their  earnings  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  such  cases  the  balance  had  formerly 
to  be  sent  to  the  serf-owner.  The  result  of  this 
practice  was  that  the  rent  of  agricultural  land  was 
frequently  paid  out  of  these  industrial  earnings,  so 
that  non-economical  agriculture  came  to  be  ex- 
tensively practised  from  the  moment  of  Emanci- 
pation. At  the  same  time  the  mutual  guarantee 
inspired  the  communities  with  a  certain  reluctance 
to  allow  their  members  to  leave.  .  .  .  From  time 
to  time  migration  from  the  rural  districts  to  the 
towns  was  further  impeded  by  the  action  of  the 
Governmerrt,  which  attempted  to  prevent  the 
breaking  up  of  joint-families  and  to  prevent  the 
too  liberal  granting  of  pa.'^sports  to  peasants.  The 
maintenance  of  connection  with  his  village  by  the 
urban  artisan  has  thus  been  a  very  definite  factor 
in  his  life.  He  was  half  a  townsman  and  half  a 
countryman.  .  .  .  The  close  connection  between 
the  country  villages  and  the  industrial  centres  has, 
moreover,  had  an  influence  upon  the  dissemination 
of  revolutionary  ideas.  These  ideas  have  in  par- 
ticular been  dis.seminated  by  'banished'  workmen, 
who  have  carried  from  the  towns  to  their  villages, 


though  indefinitely  and  crudely,  the  propaganda 
of  the  Social  Democratic  and  Social  Revolutionary 
Parties,  with  which  they  had  become  acquainted 
in  the  workshops.  Apart  from  the  question  of  the 
supply  of  labour,  the  general  economical  condi- 
tions in  Russia  prior  to  the  Emancipation  were 
not  favourable  to  the  growth  of  industry  on  any 
extensive  scale.  The  economic  hfe  of  the  country 
was  highly  self-contained.  Each  estate,  and  some- 
times each  village  was  a  little  world  practically 
complete  within  itself.  The  changes  began  imme- 
diately after  Emancipation.  The  creation  of  Land 
Redemption  Banks  and  the  negotiation  of  foreign 
loans  provided  a  financial  basis;  railways  were 
built  rapidly  in  European  Russia  [see  Railroads: 
1837-1908],  and  numbers  of  foreign  capitalists — 
principally  English,  German,  Belgian,  and  French — 
estabhshed  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
tons, woollens,  &c,  in  the  late  sixties  and  in  the 
seventies.  Some  of  the  ancient  towns  developed 
into  industrial  centres.  The  regions  specially  af- 
fected by  the  industrial  movement  at  this  time 
were  the  Moskovskaya  gub.,  St.  Petersburg  and  its 
neighbourhood,  the  Baltic  Provinces,  and  parts  of 
Poland.  The  growth  of  the  railway  system  in  the 
seventies  and  the  protective  tariff,  which  reached 
its  fullest  development  in  1891,  stimulated  indus- 
try enormously.  From  this  time  onward  the  urban 
proletariat,  which,  owing  to  the  various  causes 
indicated  above,  had  previously  no  considerable 
existence  in  Russia,  began  to  become  numerous 
and  influential.  Movement  from  the  villages 
ceased  to  be  impeded  by  the  Government,  and  ar- 
tisans began  to  crowd  into  the  towns.  The  excess 
of  labour  at  once  rendered  labour  cheap,  and  ren- 
dered the  employers  indifferent  to  the  comfort  of 
the  labourers.  The  beginning  of  the  process  of 
industrial  development  on  an  extensive  scale  was 
not  accompanied  by  amehorative  legislation.  .  .  . 
Side  by  side  with  private  enterprises,  there  were 
established  Government  factories  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cloth,  paper,  tinned  provisions,  &c.,  to- 
gether with  metal  refineries,  foundries,  porcelain 
works,  &c.,  &c.  These  activities  of  the  Government 
were  supplemented  by  the  factories  belonging  to 
the  Udeli  (the  impierial  appanage)  in  which  large 
numbers  of  men  were  employed.  The  circumstances 
that  many  of  the  private  enterprises  were  brought 
into  existence  by  the  high  protective  duties,  and 
that  these  enterprises  were  encouraged  by  the 
Government,  as  well  as  the  circumstance  that  the 
Government  in  its  own  factories,  and  in  those  of 
the  Udeli,  pursued  methods  similar  to  those  of  the 
private  firms,  made  it  inevitable  that  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  situation  should  rest  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  Government.  The  labour  question 
thus  from  the  middle  of  the  seventies  as.sumed  a 
definite  political  aspect.  In  Russia,  labour  combina- 
tion, in  the  West  European  sense,  was  prohibited. 
'Protection'  appeared  to  exist  only  for  the  manu- 
facturer, whose  enterprises  received  governmental 
assistance  and  encouragement.  The  Government 
not  only  facilitated  the  development  of  industries 
by  high  tariffs,  but  through  the  State  Bank  it 
financed  industrial  enterprises,  and  through  the 
State  domain  it  gave  land,  mining  and  timber  con- 
cessions to  persons  who  were  willing  to  undertake 
the  task  of  industrial  organization.  Many  of  these 
persons  were  foreigners,  or  the  agents  of  foreigners, 
who  were  specially  protected  by  the  Ru.ssian  Gov- 
ernment. In  brief,  the  hand  of  the  Government 
was  everywhere.  The  effect  of  this  situation  was 
to  direct  against  the  Government  a  large  part  of 
the  irritation  engendered  in  the  minds  of  the  work- 
ing men  against  their  employers.  .  .  .  While  the 
development  of  industry  on  the  large  scale  in  Rus- 
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sia  has  lagged  behind  that  of  Western  Europe  in 
point  of  time,  the  late  development,  in  the  technical 
and  commercial  senses,  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
late  development,  in  a  social  sense.  The  exploita- 
tion of  the  working  men  and  women  has  been  more 
severe  than  for  many  years  it  has  been  in  any  west- 
ern European  country.  The  practice  of  'search'  uni- 
versal in  Russia,  the  practice  of  beating  workmen 
and  other  similar  practices,  are  incidents  in  a  system 
of  oppression  which  survived  the  Emancipation,  but 
which  recent  events  have  done  much  to  mitigate. 
Low  wages  and  unfavourable  conditions  of  work 
have  .  .  .  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  producing 
the  'state  of  mind'  which  made  the  revolution. 
While  the  factory  system  has  been  developing  in 
Russia  with  great  rapidity,  partly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  hi,tjh  protective  tariff,  there  has  been 
a  spontaneous  and  very  widespread  development  of 
the  so-called  kustarny  or  household  industry  in 
villages.  In  some  guberni,  notably  in  Moskovskaya 
gub.  the  Zemstvos  have  encouraged  the  kustari  or 
household  artisans  by  organizing  for  them  the  direct 
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supply  of  raw  materials  and  by  facilitating  the 
formation  of  artels,  or  co-operative  groups.  It 
seems  that  in  some  industries,  small  iron  ware, 
cardboard,  leather,  woodwork,  &c,.  not  only  do  the 
kustari  compete  with  the  large  manufacturers,  but 
they  have  in  some  cases  succeeded  in  directing 
the  trade  wholly  into  their  own  hands.  The  fore- 
going and  the  following  analysis  of  the  situation 
bring  these  points  into  relief:  i.  The  changes  in 
social  structure  due  to  increase  in  population,  the 
pressure  of  the  'need  for  land,'  and  the  abolition 
of  the  mutual  guarantee.  2.  The  forced  develop- 
ment of  industry  through  the  protective  tariff.  3. 
The  rapid  growth  of  a  proletariat  class  in  the  towns, 
with  consequent  inferior  wages  and  conditions  of 
labour.  4.  The  fixation  by  peasant  and  artisan 
alike  of  responsibility  upon  the  Government  for 
the  evils  they  experience.  S-  The  passing  of  the 
labour  movement  from  a  purely  economical  move- 
ment into  a  political  rebellion,  the  nature  of  the 
demands  being  largely  of  an  economical  character." 
— J.  Mavor,  Economic  history  of  Russia,  v.  2,  pp. 
361-367. — See  also  Europe:  Modern:  Russia  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Also  in:    M.  Baring,  Russian  people,  pp.  220-233. 
— W.  R.  Morfill,  History  of  Russia,  pp.  427-428. — 


D.  M.  Wallace,  Russia,  pp.  405-490. — S.  N.  Harper, 
Rise  of  Russian  democracy  {World's  Work,  May, 
1917). — N.  O.  Winter,  Russian  empire,  pp.  448-465. 
— R.  Wright,  Russians,  pp.  58-64. 

1862-1921. — Protection  of  forests. — Losses  by 
fire.  See  Conservation  of  natural  resources: 
Russia. 

1863-1917. — Cooperation. — Agricultural  credit. 
See   Cooperation:    Russia. 

1864-1865. — Administration  in  Poland.  See 
Poland:    1863-1869. 

1864-1914.— Red  Cross  relief  work.  See  Red 
Cross:   1864-1914. 

1866-1877. — Interest  in  Rumanian  independ- 
ence.   See  Rumania:  1866-1914. 

1867-1918. — Russification  of  Baltic  provinces. 
See  Baltic  provinces:  1867-1918. 

1867. — Sale  of  Alaska  and  cession  of  seal  fish- 
eries of  Bering  sea  to  the  United  States.  See 
Alaskas  1867;  Bering  sea  question. 

1870-1905. — Liberal  movement. — Effect  of  in- 
dustrial revolution. — Events  leading  up  to  the 
revolution  of  1905.  See  Europe:  Modern:  Rus- 
sia in  the  nineteenth  century;  Socialism:  1834- 
1914. 

1874. — Attempts  to  control  Afghanistan. — 
Mission  in  Cabul.     See  Afghanistan:    1869-1881. 

1874-1905. — Universal  military  service  estab- 
lished.— Changes  in  army  administration. — Tac- 
tics in  Russo-Japanese  War.  See  Military  or- 
ganization :    39. 

1875-1877. — Causes  leading  up  to  Russo-Tur- 
kish  War. — Financial  condition. — "In  spite  of 
the  seeming  dominance  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
Balkans,  the  Russian  Tsar  Alexander  II  (1855-1881) 
had  no  intention  of  remaining  permanently  in  the 
background.  As  sodn  as  Russia  had  recovered  from 
the  Crimean  war,  Alexander  began  once  more  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  with 
a  view  to  regaining  what  his  country  had  lost  in 
that  war — prestige,  a  commanding  influence  in  the 
Balkans,  and  a  slice  of  Bessarabia.  In  1865  the 
Tsar  gave  encouragement  to  rebellion  in  Crete.  In 
1870  he  helped  the  Bulgars  to  obtain  ecclesiastical 
independence.  In  1871 — in  the  midst  of  the  Franco- 
German  War— he  secured,  with  the  aid  of  Bis- 
marck, the  right  to  refortify  Sebastopol  and  to 
maintain  a  Russian  fleet  on  the  Black  Sea.  Finally, 
he  decided  to  make  war  on  Turkey.  It  was  easy 
for  the  tsar  to  find  justification  for  war.  In  1875- 
1876  popular  uprisings  in  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and 
Bulgaria  had  been  cruelly  suppressed  by  the  Turks, 
and  many  native  Christians  had  been  butchered 
by  fanatical  Moslems.  These  'Bulgarian  atrocities' 
excited  tremendous  foreign  indignation  against 
Turkey  not  only  in  Russia  but  also  in  western 
Europe.  Little  Montenegro  and  Serbia  actually 
took  up  arms  in  support  of  their  suffering  fellow- 
Christians.  The  Ottoman  government  at  Constan- 
tinople seemed  to  be  drifting  rapidly  toward  dis- 
solution. Its  treasury  was  bankrupt,  its  adminis- 
tration paralyzed.  Within  a  single  year  two 
sultans  were  deposed,  and  a  usurper  mounted  the 
throne  in  the  person  of  Abdul  Hamid  II  (1876- 
1900).  In  the  desperate  crisis  of  his  country's 
affairs,  Abdul  Hamid  promulgated  a  liberal  consti- 
tution (1876)  for  the  whole  Ottoman  Empire, 
vainly  imagining  that  a  brave  pretence  of  liberal- 
ism on  his  part,  however  insincere,  would  satisfy 
Europe  and  prevent  the  Powers  from  intervening 
to  protect  the  Balkan  Christians.  The  tsar,  how- 
ever, as  the  special  protector  of  Orthodox  Christians 
would  not  be.  so  easily  outwitted,  and  on  24  April, 
1877,  Rus.^ia  declared  war  on  the  sultan." — C.  J.  H. 
Hayes,  Political  and  social  history  of  Europe,  v.  i, 
pp.  503-504. — "Alexander  II  did  not  take  this  step 
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with  an  easy  heart ;  he  was  well  aware  of  its  im- 
portance, of  the  financial  difficulties  connected 
with  the  war;  he  saw  clearly  that  it  might  easily 
become  an  all-European  conflagration,  and  the 
still  more  dangerous  possibihty  of  Russia  being 
forced  to  fight  against  Austria,  England,  and  Tur- 
key, with  the  other  Powers  neutral.  The  head 
of  the  Russian  diplomats.  Prince  Gorchakov,  had 
become  somewhat  senile  by  that  time — he  was 
about  eighty  years  old — and  his  policy  was  ex- 
tremely wavering.  Alexander  himself  wavered  con- 
siderably ;  he  was  compelled  to  wage  war  against 
his  desire,  by  the  bellicose  mood  in  the  Court 
circles  and  by  the  public  opinion  created  by  the 
Slavophiles.  The  pro-Slav  sentiment  at  home  and 
abroad  was  so  general  that  the  Emperor  could  not 
remain  behind  his  people  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
and  had  to  take  decisive  measures  in  defence  of  the 
Slavs.  In  vain  Reitern  tried  to  dissuade  Alex- 
ander from  plunging  the  country  into  war.  In 
187s  he  had  succeeded  in  attaining  a  budget  without 
deficit,  and  even  in  saving  up  a  metal  reserve  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  million  rubles;  but  even 
before  the  war  unfavourable  circumstances  had 
begun  to  threaten  the  course.  A  considerable 
failure  of  crops  in  1875  had  been  complicated  by 
a  drought  which  hampered  the  navigation  in  some 
of  the  water-ways  that  were  of  great  importance 
for  the  transportation  of  grain  to  ports.  The  seven- 
teen thousand  versts  of  railroads  were  still  not 
generally  profitable,  and  the  Government  had  to 
pay  guaranteed  income.  The  course  of  the  ruble 
began  to  fall  under  the  influence  of  the  unfavourable 
balance  of  trade  (owing  to  the  decrease  in  exported 
grain),  of  the  forced  payments  of  railroad-guaran- 
ties, of  the  outflow  of  foreign  capital  in  view  of 
the  alarming  international  affairs,  and  of  a  panic 
on  the  Moscow  bourse,  caused  by  the  bankruptcy 
of  a  large  bank.  Reitern's  plans  began  to  quaver, 
and  the  war  threatened  them  with  complete  ruin. 
For  a  partial  mobilisation  in  1876,  intended  as  a 
demonstration  against  Turkey,  the  Government 
had  to  contract  a  loan  of  one  hundred  million,  and 
Reitern  sharply  remarked  to  the  Tzar  that  in  case 
of  war  Russia  might  go  bankrupt.  When  the  war 
broke  out,  it  appeared  that  beside  the  fact  that  it 
was  necessary  to  issue  masses  of  paper-money,  which 
destroyed  all  Reitern's  efforts  to  restore  the  course 
of  the  paper-ruble,  Russia  was  unprepared  in  every 
other  respect.  Miliutin's  reforms  in  the  army  were 
only  two  years  old,  the  new  order  had  not  as  yet 
been  working  well,  and  it  took  six  months  to  draw 
even  moderate  forces  towards  the  Turkish  frontier." 
— A.  Kornilov,  Modern  Russian  history,  v.  2,  pp. 
231-232. 

1876. — Suppression  of  Ukrainian  language. 
See  Ukraine:   1705-1860. 

1877-1878.— Russo-Turkish  War.— Seeks  aid 
of  Rumania. — Siege  and  reduction  of  Plevna. — 
Threatening  advance  towards  Constantinople. — 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano. — Congress  and  Treaty  of 
Berlin.  See  Turkey:  1861-1877;  1877-1878;  1878; 
Balkan  states:  1878;  Berlin,  Congress  of;  Eu- 
rope: Modern:  Wars  of  the  Great  Powers  (1848- 
1878)  ;    Rumania:    1875-1881. 

1877-1878. — Interference  in  Armenia  and  Kur- 
distan.    Sec  Kurdistan  and  the  Kurds. 

1877-1905. — Treatment  of  Polish  provinces. 
See   Poland:    1877-1005. 

1878. — Designs  in  the  Balkans. — Suspicion  of 
German  interests.  See  World  War:  Causes:  In- 
direct: f;  Balkan  states:  1878-18Q1;  Turkey: 
1878. 

1878. — Relations  with  European  commission 
on  navigation  of  the  Danube.  Sec  Danube:  1850- 
1916. 


1880-1887.  —  Tariff       legislation.  —  Protective 
tarifi.     See  Tariff:   1870-1901. 

1881. — Repression  of  revolutionary  movement. 
— Attempts  against  Alexander  II. — Appointment 
of  Loris-Melikov  as  minister  of  the  interior. — 
Belated   attempts  at   reform. — Assassination   of 
tsar. — Loris-Melikov's   constitution. — "It  is  true 
that  administrative  reforms   were   undertaken,   but 
the  way  in  which  they  were  carried  out  was  soon 
influenced  by  the  spirit  of  reaction.     The  resolute 
character    of    the    retrograde    movement    was    dis- 
played in  1864  by  the  condemnation  of  Cernysevskii 
[ChernyshevskyJ,  the  most  popular  of  progressive 
writers,   who   was  exiled  to  Siberia.     Pisarev   was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  a  fortress.    The  secret 
society   of   which   Karakozov   was  a   leading  spirit 
was  now  formed,  and  in  1866  took  place  the  first 
attempt  on  the  life  of  Alexander  II.  Whilst  reaction 
became  intense  and  more  deliberate,  opposition  in 
its    turn   became    more   energetic    and   increasingly 
r£volutionary.     It  grew  ever  plainer  that  the  tsar 
was  infirm  of  purpose,  and  his  autocratic  incHna- 
tions  could  not  long  be  veiled  in  liberal  phraseology. 
.  .  .  The  war  with  Turkey  in  1877  increased  revo- 
lutionary sentiment,  for  the  incapacity  and  corrup- 
tion that  prevailed  under  the  absolutist  regime  were 
continually    coming    to    light.     The    bold    deed    of 
Vera  Zasulic  took  place  early  in  1878  at  the  very 
time  when  the  Russian  army  was  close  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  this  gave  the  signal  for  open  war.    The 
shooting  of  General  Trepov,  prefect  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, had  an  exceptionally  powerful  effect  because 
Vera   ZasuHc    [ZasuHtch]    was   tried   by   jury   and 
acquitted.      The    shooting    of    Trepov    in    January 
was  followed  in  August  by  Stepniak's  assassination 
of  Mezencev,  chief  of  police.  .  .  .  Once  again   the 
military  and  diplomatic  failures  of  the  Turkish  war 
urged  a  change  of  front  upon  the  absolutist  gov- 
ernment.    The   increase   in   public   demonstrations, 
and  still  more  the  frequency  of  desperate  and  self- 
sacrificing  attacks  upon  high  dignitaries  and  upon 
the  tsar  himself,  induced  the  reaction  to  reverse  its 
policy.     In   1878  there  began  a  series  of  arbitrary 
and     repressive     measures.       Administrative     exile 
was  increasingly  frequent;  courts  martial  were  es- 
tablished in  various  districts;  the  entire  population 
of   the   towns   was   subjected   to   supervision,   con- 
cierges being  made  tools  of  the  police;  the  gover- 
nors were  given  extraordinary  powers,  and  at  length 
special  governors-general  were  appointed  with  dic- 
tatorial authority.    On  November  2,  1879,  the  tsar 
issued  an  appeal  to  all  classes  to  co-operate  in  the 
struggle  against  the  terrorists,  but  in  vain.     With 
the  appointment   of   Loris-Melikov   as   minister   of 
home  affairs   (1880)    there  ensued  a   mitigation   of 
the    anti-revolutionajy    repressive    measures,     the 
Nicolaitan  third  section  being  abolished,  the  censor- 
ship rendered  less  severe,  and  so  on.     In  addition 
Loris-Melikov   designed   the   introduction    of   posi- 
tive reforms  in  favour  of  the  peasantry,  and  hoped 
to  reform  the  administration,  but  it  was  too  late. 
On  March  q,  1881,  in  a  ukase  to  the  minister  for 
home  affairs,  the  tsar  approved   what   was  known 
as  the  constitution  of  Count  Loris-Melikov.     The 
promulgation    was    postponed    until    the    twelfth. 
When  tidings  of  a  new  conspiracy  reached  him  he 
ordered  that  on  the  following  day   (March   i.^thK 
the  ukase  should  be  published  in  the  official  gazette. 
On  the  13th  the  'tsar  liberator'  was  blown  up  by 
the  bomb  thrown  by  the  peasant's  son  Rysakov  at 
the  very   time  when  LorLs-Melikov's  proposal  was 
handed  in  to  the  state  printing  office.    It  is  beyond 
dispute  that  Loris-Melikov  had  no  idea  of  granting 
a    constitution.      His    'dictatorship    of    the    heart' 
amounted  merely  to  the  legal  regulation  of  repres- 
sive measures,  with  an  attemjU   to  strengthen  ab- 
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solutism  by  reforming  and  clcansinj^  tlu-  bun-aui - 
racy.  'Preparatory  committees'  were  to  investiuate 
the  respective  departments  of  the  administration, 
and  to  draft  proposals  which  wouhl  be  submitted 
to  a  'general  committee.'  Various  members  of  the 
preparatory  committee  would  be  nominated  by 
the  tsar  to  the  general  committee,  which  would 
contain  also  delegates  from  the  zemstvos  and  the 
larger  towns  (St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  were  to 
have  two  members  each) ,  and  a  few  persons 
nominated  from  the  administrative  districts  where 
there  were  no  zemstvos.  The  general  ommittee 
was.  to  sit  for  no  more  than  a  specific  pciiod,  and 
was  to  have  deliberative  powers  only.  After  being 
passed  by  the  general  committee,  the  proposals 
were  Anally  to  be  submitted  to  the  council  of  state. 
This  can  in  no  sense  be  regarded  as  a  constitution. 
It  was  a  conservative  concession  to  the  moderate 
supporters  of  the  existing  system.  A  similar  scheme 
had  been  drafted  by  Count  Valucv  as  far  back  as 
1863,  elaborated  in  1866  by  Grand  Duke  Constan- 
tine  Nikolaievic  [Nikolaievitch],  rediscussed  in  the 
beginning  of  1880  by  the  tsar  and  some  of  his 
advisers,  and  then  rejected.  It  was  the  doom  of 
Alexander  that  he  should  fail  to  make  the  conces- 
sions whose  necessity  he  had  recognised  on  ascend- 
ing the  throne." — T.  G.  Masaryk,  Spirit  of  Russia, 
V.  I,  pp.   153-156. 

1881-1894. — Character  and  reign  of  Alexander 
III. — Ignatiev,  minister  of  the  interior. — Pobie- 
donostsev  and  Russification. — Persecution  of 
Jews  and  unorthodox  Christians. — Hostility  to 
western  civilization. — Repression. — Improvement 
of  finances. — Foreign  policy. — "The  new  Emperor 
Alexander  III.  .  .  .  'mounted  to  the  throne  as  a 
soldier  mounts  the  breach.'  For  Russian  sovereigns 
the  moment  of  accession  has  often  been  critical. 
Nicholas  I.  became  Emperor  in  the  midst  of  the 
Decembrist  rising,  and  remained  reactionary  to  the 
end  of  his  days,  .'\lexander  III.  was  a  rough, 
honest  man  of  narrow  intelligence,  immensely  la- 
borious, and  devoted  to  his  duty." — B.  Pares,  Rus- 
sia and  reform,  p.  60. — "Three  ways  of  meeting  the 
crisis  were  open  to  the  new  Emperor,  .Alexander 
III.  He  might  grant  the  full  constitutional  liberty 
that  had  now  been  won  in  every  civilisation  of  the 
world  except  China ;  he  might  follow  the  course 
traced  by  Melikoff  and  prolong  the  Ufe  of  the 
dynasty;  he  might  prefer  to  extinguish  every  de- 
mand and  insist  upon  an  unadulterated  autocracy. 
Alexander  III  chose,  with  such  modifications  as  his 
vacillations  allowed,  the  third  course.  .  .  .  Germany 
was  now  an  Empire,  and  the  'League  of  the  Three 
Emperors'  (Germany,  Austria  and  Russia)  boded 
no  good  for  democracy.  Bismarck  encouraged  both 
the  policy  of  repression  in  Russia  and  the  policy  of 
aggression  abroad  because  he  did  not  wish  to  see 
Russia  develop  her  mighty  resources.  On  the  other 
hand,  Alexander  was  a  soldier,  a  man  steeped  in 
the  Romanoff  tradition  of  a  divine  autocracy  and 
entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  humanitarian  or 
progressive  ideas.  The  only  question  was  whether 
from  policy  he  would  follow  the  lead  of  Melikoff. 
When  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  taken  he  an- 
nounced, ambiguously,  that  he  would  walk  in  the 
steps  of  his  father.  Which  set  of  steps?  Melikoff 
showed  him  the  draft  of  a  pseudo-constitution  in- 
itialled by  the  late  Tsar.  'There  will  be  no  change.' 
he  said.  But  men  were  uncertain.  The  fearful  end 
of  his  father  must  have  embittered  him.  The  rebels 
were,  of  course,  drastically  punished.  Eight  hun- 
dred more  arrests  were  made.  Sophia  Perovskaia, 
the  wonderful  woman  of  those  bloody  days,  and 
four  others  were  executed.  There  is  a  grounded 
suspicion  that  they  were  first  tortured.  Another 
woman  was  condemned,  but  she  was  pregnant,  and 


her  sentence  was  changed  to  exile.  .  .  .  Pobie- 
donostseff  was  soon  at  his  side.  He  was  Procurator 
(if  the  Holy  Synod  (since  the  preceding  year). 
When  Melikoff's  scheme  was  brought  forward  for 
discus.si()n  he  bitterly  oi)posc(l  it,  and  predicted  that 
it  would  ruin  Russia.  He  was  now  a  Russophile  of 
the  narrowest  and  most  fanatical  description.  Alex- 
ander leaned  to  that  side.  The  CJerman  Emperor 
had,  he  .said,  warned  his  father  against  making  any 
concessions  to  constitutionalism.  The  'Holy  League' 
— a  fanatical  Russophile  society  led  by  the  Grand 
Duke  Vladimir — pressed  for  coercion.  Out  of  the 
struggle  there  emerged  at  last  (on  April  2Qlh)  the 
new  Tsar's  message  to  his  people.  It  was  probably 
written  by  Pobiedonostseff.  In  it  Alexander  firmly 
contended  that  the  autocracy  was  of  divine  origin, 
and  he  would  protect  it  against  all  encroachments. 
But  the  reforms  granted  by  his  father  would  not 
be  withdrawn.  Education,  popular  councils,  mu- 
nicipal institutions,  and  so  on,  were  to  be  main- 
tained. The  people  were  to  be  admitted  to  some 
share  in  the  management  of  the  Empire's  affairs. 
That  was  to  be  the  note  of  the  new  reign:  some- 
thing more  moderate  than  Pobiedonostseff  and  less 
'advanced"  than  Melikoff.  Melikoff  resigned,  and 
his  place  as  Minister  of  the  Interior  was  taken  by 
General  Ignatieff,  a  "man  of  moderate  con.servative 
views,  or  a  man  who  at  least  felt  the  need  of  con- 
cessions. .  .  .  The  peasants  were  assisted  in  paying 
off  the  crippling  annual  interest  on  their  'emancipa- 
tion.' Popular  councils  were  set  up  in  Poland, 
Siberia,  and  the  Baltic  provinces,  which  had  not 
hitherto  had  them.  Above  all  he  devised,  and  im- 
posed upon  the  Tsar,  a  feeble  pretence  of  a  national 
parliament.  Members  of  the  provincial  councils — 
'informed  men,'  as  they  were  diplomatically  called 
— were  gathered  into  a  deliberating  assembly  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  it  was  through  them  that  the  reforms 
were  gradually  drafted.  There  was  an  improvement 
in  the  harsh  manner  of  collecting  the  taxes,  and  the 
burden  was  shifted  a  little  more  on  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  wealthy.  Banks  were  opened  for  the  peas- 
ants. The  conservatives  stormed  the  Tsar  with 
protests  against  these  dangerous  concessions,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1882  General  Ignatieff  was  forced 
to  retire.  His  place  was  taken  by  Count  Dmitri 
Tolstoi,  one  of  the  men  of  the  last  reign  whom 
liberals  hated  above  all  others.  He  had  been  the 
Minister  of  Education  during  the  late  Tsar's  dras- 
tic restriction  of  the  schools  and  universities.  He 
and  Pobiedonostseff  and  a  few  other  rabid  Slavo- 
philes now  closed  round  Alexander  III  and  dic- 
tated the  policy  of  his  reign.  That  policy  was  one 
of,  at  home,  unswerving,  unscrupulous,  unmerciful 
Russification ;  that  is  to  say,  complete  obliteration 
of  all  criticism  of  the  autocracy  in  native  Russia 
and  all  religious  or  racial  characters  in  the  subject- 
provinces  of  alien  race  or  religion.  Abroad,  the 
policy  was  naturally  Pan-Slav,  aggressive,  imper- 
ialistic ;  but  here  the  Emperor  and  his  limited  re- 
sources curbed  the  fanatics,  so  that  the  reign  passed 
without  a  war." — J.  McCabe,  Romance  of  the 
Romanoffs,  pp.  338-343. — "The  men  now  in  power 
in  Russia  tried  to  turn  reaction  into  a  formulated 
political  creed.  They  even  wrote  books  on  it.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Pobyedonostseff  saw  that  the  Russian  Intelli- 
gence had  issued  a  challenge  to  the  rehgious  instincts 
of  Russia.  He  took  up  this  challenge,  and  boldly 
suggested  that  religion  should  be  used  as  a  weapon 
to  combat  intelligence.  .  .  .  Mr.  Pobyedonostseff 
was  early  able  to  secure  the  ear  of  the  new  Em- 
peror, and  continued  his  hold  on  the  Throne  far 
into  the  next  reign.  As  a  kind  of  political  con- 
fessor, he  was  able  to  see  that  his  programme  was 
carried  out;  and  he  himself,  as  Lay  Procurator  of 
the  Holy  Synod,  established  such  a  tyranny  over 
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the  whole  Church  system  as  to  make  it  one  of  the 
most  powerful  engines  for  the  realisation  of  his 
central  idea.  This,  then,  was  a  period  of  doc- 
trinaire negation.  To  be  quit  of  the  inconvenience 
caused  by  the  invasion  of  Western  ideas,  a  kind  of 
wall  was  built  along  the  Russian  frontier,  and  the 
system  of  passports  was  now  so  exacting  as  to  make 
it  difticult  for  the  Russian  subject  to  travel  even 
from  one  part  of  the  Empire  to  another.  ...  It 
was  not  enough  to  close  the  door  to  Europe;  there 
were  Europeans  inside  Russia  who  were  equally 
dangerous.  If  Russia  was  once  more  to  learn  that 
she  was  Russian,  perhaps  these  aliens  could  be 
convinced  that  they  were  Russian  too ;  at  least, 
the  Government  possessed  one  weapon  of  persuasion 
— force.  Thus  the  period  of  doctrinaire  reaction  is 
marked  by  unprovoked  attacks  on  alien  races  and 
on  alien  confessions  of  faith.  Since  the  abortive 
rising  of  1863,  Poland  had  ceased  to  be  govern- 
mentally  a  separate  unit  in  the  Empire;  the  old 
geographical  divisions  of  the  kingdom  had  been 
broken  down,  and  the  Polish  language  was  forbid- 
den in  the  schools,  in  the  railway  stations,  and  in 
public  offices.  It  was  also  made  very  difficult  for 
the  Poles  to  retain  their  landed  property  in  what 
had  once  been  Lithuania.  It  would  have  been 
dangerous  to  attack  so  strong  a  corporation  as  the 
Roman  CathoHc  Church ;  but  there  was  in  White 
Russia  an  undefended  sect  which,  though  much  less 
offensive  to  the  Orthodox  mind,  lay  far  more  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Government.  The  Uniats  were 
those  vi'ho  had  agreed  to  acknowledge  the  nominal 
supremacy  of  the  Pope  while  retaining  the  right 
to  believe  and  worship  in  their  own  way.  They  were 
an  Orthodox  peasant  race,  who  by  their  tenacity 
had  been  able  to  impose  this  one-sided  bargain  on 
their  Polish  persecutors.  When  Poland  was  swept 
from  the  map,  it  might  have  been  anticipated  that 
the  Uniats  would  sooner  or  later  return  of  them- 
selves to  the  Orthodox  Church ;  but  though  Polish 
persecution  had  failed  to  drive  them  into  the 
Roman  Catholic  communion,  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment succeeded  in  doing  this.  In  183Q  a  petition 
was  presented  to  Nicholas  I.  from  a  certain  number 
of  Uniats;  they  asked  re-admission  into  the  Ortho- 
dox Church.  The  Emperor,  yielding  to  their 
request,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  made  all  the  Uniats 
orthodox.  Russian  priests  were  now  sent  down 
to  the  Uniat  churches;  they  found  the  doors  closed 
against  them  and  the  local  population  collected  out- 
side. Now  was  the  time  for  police  and  Cossacks. 
The  persecution  of  the  Uniats  has  continued  off  and 
on  almost  to  the  present  time  [written  in  1907]. 
While  Mr.  Pobyedonostseff  has  been  in  power  it  has 
has  been  regular  and  vigorous.  .  .  .  Poland  had 
for  a  long  time  contained  an  enormous  proportion 
of  the  Jews  of  the  whole  world.  It  was  not  likely 
that  this  race  of  wanderers,  oppressed  by  all  and 
armed  only  with  its  cunning  should  escape  perse- 
cution at  such  a  time  as  this.  Taxes  were  imposed 
upon  the  Jewish  dress,  candles,  and  meat;  it 
was  made  very  difficult  for  Jews  to  travel  into  the 
interior  of  the  Empire,  even  for  the  collection  of 
their  just  debts;  Jews  were  forbidden  to  own  land; 
Jews  were  herded  together  in  the  towns  of  certain 
areas;  they  were  forbidden  to  live  within  a  certain 
distance  of  the  frontier.  As  it  was  they  who  made 
the  best  use  of  the  educational  opportunities,  the 
percentage  of  Jewish  scholars  was  cut  down,  even 
in  the  schools  which  were  built  inside  the  piale  of 
Jewish  settlement  and  chiefly  out  of  Jev^'ish  money. 
Naturally  enough,  many  Jews  saw  their  only  safety 
in  leaving  the  country;  and  the  Government,  which 
at  one  time  was  ready  to  get  rid  of  them  on  any 
terms,  encouraged  the  Zionist  movement  aiming  at 
the   establishment  of   a   Jewish   colony   somewhere 


outside  Europe.  [See  also  Jews:  iSth-igth  cen- 
turies; Russia:  1727-1^90.]  Almost  equally  hard 
was  the  lot  of  the  Baltic  Germans,  who  had  been 
even  subserviently  loyal  to  the  Empire  from  the 
time  of  their  first  annexation,  and  had  taken  a 
disproportionately  large  share  in  its  administrative 
and  mihtary  work.  They  had  supplied  an  end- 
less number  of  officials  and  generals  to  Russia. 
As  servants  they  had  been  only  too  exact.  .  .  . 
The  one  offence  of  the  Germans  was  that  they  had 
a  culture  of  their  own,  far  superior  to  anything 
that  had  been  developed  by  Russia.  They  never 
claimed  general  political  rights;  they  only  asked 
to  continue  to  administer  their  own  part  of  Rus- 
sia by  their  own  bye-laws.  But  German  culture 
was  dangerous,  and  Protestantism  was  dangerous. 
The  Lettish  and  Esthonian  peasants  of  the  Baltic 
provinces  had  always  very  naturally  hated  their 
German  masters  and  they  were  now  encouraged  to 
rise  against  them.  When  German  estates  were  sacked, 
Count  Ignatieff  is  said  to  have  declared  that  'it 
was  not  the  business'  of  the  Government  to  inter- 
fere. The  German  language  was  excluded  from 
schools  in  towns  where  the  population  was  chiefly 
German.  The  University  of  Dorpat,  a  little  oasis 
of  German  culture,  was  entirely  Russianized.  The 
professors  were  ordered  within  a  given  period  to 
read  their  lectures  in  Russian ;  half  of  them  re- 
signed, and  were  replaced  by  men  who  were  prac- 
tically Russian  officials;  and  to  Dorpat,  as  to  War- 
saw, were  sent  those  Russian  students  who  were 
considered  not  trustworthy,  and  were  therefore 
thought  to  need  a  closer  system  of  supervision. 
[Measures  were  also  begun  for  the  abolition  of 
the  constitution  of  Finland,  and  for  the  complete 
incorporation  of  the  grand  duchy  into  the  Russian 
empire.]  Priests  were  sent  down  to  conduct  an 
Orthodox  campaign  in  these  provinces,  and  one  of 
them  who  was  able  to  secure  a  large  number  of 
nominal  converts  was  rewarded  with  a  civil  decora- 
tion, the  only  fitting  recompense  for  such  services. 
Those  of  the  'converts'  who  wished  to  return  to 
their  own  Church  found  the  way  barred  by  the 
Russian  law  which  makes  it  a  penal  offence  to  leave 
the  Orthodox  confession.  Pastors,  who  received 
back  their  erring  parishioners  or  consented  to  marry 
a  couple  of  whom  one  might  be  Orthodox,  were 
sentenced  to  imprisonment." — B.  Pares,  Russia  and 
reform,  pp.  60-65. — "Education  was  the  great 
source  of  evil,  but  in  a  world  where  education  was 
now  adopted  as  an  elementary  principle  of  civilisa- 
tion it  was  no  longer  possible  to  return  to  the  ab- 
solute illiteracy  of  the  Middle  Ages.  A  compro- 
mise was  found  in  the  easy  distinction  between 
sound  and  unsound  education.  The  figures  of  edu- 
cational progress  during  the  reign  of  Alexander 
III  are  at  first  sight  impressive.  In  1877  the  eight 
universities  had  had  5629  students:  in  1SS6  the 
number  had  arisen  to  14,000.  In  the  same  period 
the  number  of  high  schools  rose  from  200  to  about 
a  thousand:  the  number  of  elementary  schools  from 
25,077  to  35,517.  There  were  now,  in  all,  more 
than  two  million  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  Empire.  It  should  be  added  that  the  poi)ula- 
tion  of  the  Empire  was  now  113,000,000;  that  most 
of  the  schools  were  founded,  independently  of  St. 
Petersburg,  by  the  zealous  Zemstvos;  and  that 
very  many  of  them  were  mere  huts  or  sheds  with 
ludicrously  incomiietent  teachers.  Count  Tolstoi, 
having  been  for  sixteen  years  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, controlled  this  department  in  the  interest 
of  the  Slavophiles  and  imperialists.  Pobiedonost- 
seff,  indeed,  wanted  to  have  all  the  elementary 
schools  i)ut  under  (he  control  of  the  Holy  Synod, 
or  under  the  clergy.  .  .  .  The  Zemstvos,  however, 
in   most  cases  refused  to  hand  over   their  schools, 
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and  the  secular  part  of  the  government  had  neither 
the  funds  to  devote  to  the«  work  nor  the  wish  to 
have  serious  trouble  with  the  Zemstvos.  .  .  .The 
Hohy  Synod  also  bejian  the  policy  of  creating  re- 
ligious schools  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  Zemst- 
vos, and  securing  imperial  favour  for  these  nurseries 
of  docility.  The  high  schools  were  re-modelled, 
and  were  now  forbidden  by  law  to  admit  the 
children  of  the  poorer  types  of  workers.  Some 
technical  improvements  were  made  in  them,  but 
the  general  effect  was  to  reduce  the  stimulating  in- 
fluence of  the  education.  The  universities  were 
more  drastically  controlled.  No  students'  societies 
were  permitted,  and  the  curriculum  was  carefully 
purgecl.  Inspectors  were  attached  to  them,  and 
the  grant  of  scholarships  was  made  to  depend  upon 
the  reports  of  these  spies  of  orthodoxy.  There 
were  serious  riots  of  the  students  in  1882  and  1887, 
but  the  energy  of  the  reactionary  officials  gradu- 
ally drove  professors  into  silence  or  exile  and  pupils 
into  subjection.  The  press  was  in  1882  controlled  by 
'temporary  rules,'  which  proved  to  have  a  long 
duration.  If  a  journal  had,  after  three  warnings, 
incurred  suspension,  it  must,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  term,  henceforward  submit  a  copy  of  the  next 
day's  issue  to  the  censors  before  eleven  at  night. 
This  effectively  silenced  the  majority  of  the  liberal 
periodicals,  and  eviscerated  the  others.  When  some 
tried  to  evade  the  gag  by  using  language  of  a 
veiled  or  ambiguous  character,  a  junta  of  four 
Ministers  was  empowered  to  suppress  any  peri- 
odical which  seemed  to  them  to  have  a  mischievous 
tendency.  By  these  and  other  means  progressive 
literature  was  extinguished.  The  few  revolution- 
aries continued,  of  course,  to  establish  private 
presses,  which  were  constantly  detected  and  the 
workers  sent  to  Siberia  or  the  mines,  but  the  work 
of  political  education  was  generally  suspended.  .  .  . 
In  1889  and  1890  the  nobles  were  given  a  prepond- 
erating influence  over  the  other  representatives  in 
the  Zemstvos.  They  became  little  more  than  as- 
semblies of  loyal  landowners,  open  to  the  direct 
influence  of  the  government.  The  Mir  was  simi- 
larly enfeebled,  and  lost  its  popular  representa- 
tive value.  [See  also  Mir.]  The  judicial  system 
was  correspondingly  modified.  Public  executions 
were  abandoned,  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  some 
other  improvements  were  introduced.  But  the 
general  scheme  set  up  by  Alexander  II  had  been 
too  grossly  ignored  in  the  later  years  of  that  mon- 
arch, and  it  was  now  modified  by  decree.  The 
jury-system  was  reduced;  the  justices  of  the  peace 
abolished.  Petty  cases  fell  back  to  the  reorganised 
Zemstvos.  The  financial  system,  on  the  other  hand, 
remained  for  many  years  under  the  control  of  an 
enlightened  minister,  Bunge,  and  was  greatly  im- 
proved. Finance  was  in  any  case  a  department 
into  which  it  was  profitable  to  admit  modern 
science.  The  coinage  was  improved,  and  more 
banks  were  established.  Home-industry  was  fos- 
tered, and  the  great  extension  of  the  Empire  in 
Asia  opened  new  markets.  Railways  were  multi- 
plied, and  in  i8qi  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  opened 
the  terminal  station  of  the  proposed  Trans-Siberian 
railway  at  Vladivostock.  [See  Asia:  1500-1Q00.] 
Russia  had  already,  made  commercial  treaties  with 
Korea  and  Japan.  .  .  .  Russia  now  made  new  ad- 
vances and  opened  the  way  for  fresh  conflicts.  It 
had  reached  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia.  Now  it 
began  its  interference  in  Korea  and  attracted  the 
attention  of  Japan.  It  spread  south  toward  India 
and  still  further  alarmed  England.  Journals  of  the 
imperialist  school  at  St.  Petersburg  openly  boasted 
that  their  armies  were  beating  a  path  to  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  and  it  may  be  said  in  justification  of 
England's  long  distrust  of  Russia  that  the  Roman- 


offs wholly  encouraged  this  dream  until  an  Asiatic 
Power  i)roved  to  them  that  Asia  was  not  the  help- 
le.ss  world  they  had  imagined.     When  the  southern 
limit  of  Asiatic  Russia  was  extended  until  it  came, 
at    certain    points,    within    a    hundred    and    forty 
miles   of    India,   when   Russian    agents   swarmed   in 
.Afghanistan,    it    was    not    unnatural    that    London 
should  be  nervous.     Alexander  III,  however,  took 
a  keen  personal  interest  in  foreign  affairs,  and  he 
succeeded    in    averting   serious    trouble    with    Eng- 
land.    Still   more   dangerous   to   the   peace   of   the 
world  was  the  ambition  of  the  Pan-Slavs  to  over- 
run  the   Balkans.  .  .  .  There   is   this   almost   single 
advantage  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  III  that  he  dis- 
trusted Germany  and  did  not  allow  his  ambitious 
ministers  to  embroil  the  country  in  war.    Bismarck 
would  like  to  see  Russia  weakened,  as  it  periodically 
was,  by  war,  and  there  seemed  to  be  every  pros- 
pect of  war  over  the  Balkan  peoples.     Behind  the 
specious  plea  of  liberating  Christians  from  the  bru- 
tality  of    the   Turk   and   conveying   civilisation   to 
the  backward  peoples  of  the  Balkans  there  was  at 
that    time,    as   in    our    own    days,    a   dual    rivalry. 
Austria  and  the  Papacy  had  an  ambition  which  was 
directly  opposed  to  the  ambition  of  the  statesmen 
and   priests   of  St.   Petersburg.     The   path   to   the 
Mediterranean    and   the   commercial    advantage   of 
exploiting  the  Balkan  peoples  were  not  more  eagerly 
sought  by  politicians  and  merchants  than  the  re- 
ligious allegiance  of  the  independent  Balkan  Churches 
was  sought  by   the  Vatican  and  the  Holy  Synod. 
Russia   pushed    its   ambition    in    Bulgaria — Austria 
in   Bosnia   and   Herzegovina,   which   had   been  en- 
trusted to   its  'protection.'     But  the   Httle   Balkan 
peoples   were    now   almost   entirely    awake   to    the 
designs   of   the   ministers   of   Alexander   III.      [See 
Bulgaria:   1887-1894.]   .  .  .  After  the  Bulgar  revo- 
lution of   1 88s  there  seemed  to  be  grave  prospect 
of  a  war  between  Austria  and  Russia.     But  Alex- 
ander was  made  sensible  of  the  disgusting  duplicity 
with  which  Bismarck  tried  to  draw  Russia  into  dan- 
gerous waters  in  the  south,  and  he  withdrew  his  of- 
ficers from  Bulgaria.    He  complained  to  the  German 
Emperor  of  the  procedure  of  the  Chancellor,  but  he 
maintained  the  commercial  alliance  with  Germany 
and  the  ostensibly  friendly  relations.    [See  Germany: 
1892-1894;  Tariff:  1 870- 1 900.]     Out  of  this  rivalry 
of  interests  and  clash  of  intrigue,  in  which  Alexander 
III  acted  with  caution  and  shrewdness,  there  gradu- 
ally   emerged    the    set    of    alliances    which    would 
one  day  deluge  Europe  with  blood.     Germany  and 
Austria  made  a  common  lot  of  their  interests  and 
drew  together.    Italy,  jealous  of  the  French  support 
of  the  Papacy  and  won  by  the  deceitful  promises 
of   Germany,  joined   them   and   formed  the   Triple 
Alliance.       [See    also    Triple    Alliance:    Austro- 
German  Alliance  of  1879.]     Russia  could  no  longer 
remain  isolated  and  Alexander  III  slowly  and  re- 
luctantly overcame  his  imperial  dislike  of  the  French 
Republic.     [See  also  Dual  Alliance.]     Little  acts 
of  mutual  courtesy  led  up  to  the  floating  of  a  large 
loan   in   France  in   1887.     The  financial  link  with 
Germany  was  almost  severed.    In  the  following  year 
a    Russian    representative    was    appointed    to    the 
Vatican.     In  1890  a  large  French  fleet  appeared  at 
Cronstadt,    and    was    boisterously    welcomed.      In 
1893,   the   year   before  the   death   of   Alexander,   a 
commercial  treaty  with  France  was  signed.     Thus 
in  both  domestic   and   foreign  policy  the   reign   of 
Alexander  III  was  one  of  preparation  for  the  final 
chapter  of  the  romance  of  the  Romanoffs.   It  created 
at   home  a   machinery   of   despotism   which  would 
prove  so  heavy  that  it  roused  the  very  people  whom 
it  was  designed  to  suppress.    Abroad  it  entered  upon 
imperialistic   ventures   which   would   lead   to   wars 
that  would  expose  the  disgusting  growth  of  cor- 
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ruption  under  the  shelter  of  the  universal  censor- 
ship. Alexander  III  died  in  1894  (November  ist), 
and  left  to  the  last  of  his  line  a  country  which  he 
had  apparently  pacified." — J.  McCabe,  Romance  of 
the  Romanoffs,  pp.  343-347,  352-356. 

1881-1901. — Development  of  the  telephone. 
See  Telegraphs  and  telephones:    1881-1Q01. 

1887. — Re-insurance  Treaty  with  Germany 
(text).     See  Germany:   1887. 

1889. — Postal  savings  banks  organized.  See 
Postal  savings  banks:  1889. 

1890. — Rejection  by  Germany  of  the  Re-in- 
surance Treaty.    See  Germany:  1890-1891. 

1890-1912. — Encouragement  of  emigration  to 
Siberia.     See  Siberia:    1890-1912. 

1894. — Death  of  Alexander  III. — Accession  of 
Nicholas  II. — Character  of  new  tsar. — Tsar 
Alexander  III  died  on  November  i,  1894,  at  Livadia, 
and  the  accession  of  his  eldest  son,  Nicholas  II, 
was  officially  proclaimed  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the 
following  day.'  The  new  autocrat  was  born  in  1868. 
"Nicholas  II,  son  of  Alexander  III  and  Princess 
Dagmar  of  Denmark,  is  one  of  those  tantalising  per- 
sonalities whom  one  knows  to  be  in  themselves  far 
removed  from  subtlety,  yet  whom  one  cannot 
honestly  pretend  to  understand.  He  came  to  the 
throne  an  unknown  man,  eagerly  scrutinised  by 
every  moderate  reformer  in  Russia.  He_departs 
from  it  with  his  personality  and  actions  still  largely 
enveloped  in  mystery.  This  obscurity  is,  as  I  said, 
not  due  to  any  depth  or  subtlety  in  the  mind  of 
the  Tsar;  it  is  due  rather  to  the  weakness  of  his 
character.  Two  sets  of  influences  surrounded  him, 
bending  to  their  will  his  frail  personality  and 
substituting  their  cupidity  or  prejudice  for  his 
native  impulses.  The  inner  circle  was  that  of  his 
family,  in  which  his  mother  and  uncles  were  the 
leading  and  most  mischievous  figures.  The  outer 
circle  was  the  ring  of  adventurers  or  reactionaries 
whom  the  strength  of  his  older  relatives  or  the 
febrility  of  his  own  character  invested  successively 
with  ministerial  power.  Beyond  these,  again,  were 
the  religious  charlatans  who  at  times  preyed  upon 
the  superstition  of  the  Tsar  and  Tsarina,  the  great 
body  of  ecclesiastical  and  other  officers  whose  in- 
terest it  was  to  maintain  the  existing  system,  and 
the  doctrinaire  conservatives  who,  with  purblind 
eyes,  insisted  upon  the  isolation  of  Russia  from 
the  progress  of  the  world.  Through  this  maze  of 
intrigue  and  influence  it  is  difficult  to  reach  the 
personality  of  Nicholas  II  with  confidence,  and 
the  fierce  partisanship  of  writers  on  both  sides  in 
the  great  struggle  increases  our  task  of  disentangling 
the  precise  parts  in  the  final  catastrophe.  It 
seems,  however,  to  be  an  error  to  regard  the  last 
of  the  Romanoffs  as  a  mere  pupjaet,  a  tearful  and 
hysterical  implement,  of  the  reactionary  influences 
which  surrounded  him.  Nicholas  had  not  the  ro- 
bustness of  his  father,  whose  dwarf  intellect  had 
been  lodged  in  the  frame  of  a  Russian  giant,  but 
he  was  stronger  than  many  literary  portraits  of 
him  suggest  to  us.  His  education  had  been  severely 
controlled.  Distinguished  experts  had  taught  him 
those  branches  of  culture — law,  history,  and  politi- 
cal economy — which  were  deemed  necessary  in  a 
successor  of  Alexander  III,  and  a  rigorous  physical 
training  had  braced  the  comparative  feebleness  of 
his  person.  ...  He  came  to  the  throne  in  1894, 
a  cool,  self-possessed,  carefully-educated  young  man 
of  twenty-six,  and  some  hope  was  excited  in  the 
breast  of  moderate  Russian  liberalism.  To  this  it 
may  be  added  that  throughout  his  reign  Nicholas  II 
adhered  to  a  sober  and  industrious  standard  of 
life.  Here,  indeed,  the  writers  of  the  opposing 
schools  begin  to  differ.  That  he  was  a  man  of 
comparatively    simple   and   sober   tastes    none   dis- 


putes. His  table  was  temperate  and  conspicuous 
for  old  Russian  dishes.  He  spent  his  leisure  in  the 
domestic  circle,  playing  dominoes  or  billiards  in  the 
metropolitan  palaces,  sharing  walks  or  rides  or 
sails  with  his  family  in  the  provinces.  He  opened 
every  day  with  religious  observances,  had  the  fam- 
ily ikons  brought  on  voyages,  and  rigorously  kept 
the  fasts  of  the  Church.  But  his  industry  and  at- 
tention to  affairs  are  differently  represented.  Con- 
servatives picture  him  a  model  of  severe  self-sac- 
rifice. He  worked,  they  say,  without  secretaries,  ten 
or  twelve  hours  every  day.  He  minutely  studied 
and  annotated  every  document.  He  wore  his  pen- 
cil to  the  stump — the  conservative  pen  records  this 
with  awed  amazement — and  then  gave  the  stump 
gravely  to  his  son.  One  imagines  him  relaxing 
from  the  cares  of  Empire  but  for  an  hour  in  the 
evening.  The  revolutionary  writers,  however,  de- 
pict him  differently.     They  represent  that  he  at- 


NICHOLAS  II 

tended  impatiently  to  serious  affairs  and  spent  an 
abnormal  proportion  of  the  day  in  the  petty  amuse- 
ments of  the  domestic  circle.  The  truth  lies  be- 
tween the  extremes.  Nicholas  II  was  industrious, 
and  he  attempted  to  discharge  his  functions  very 
seriously  within  the  limits  of  his  narrow  and  medi- 
ocre conceptions.  His  people  were  not  long  in 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  his  ideal.  It  was  the 
ideal  which  each  Romanoff  of  the  century  had 
naively  conceived  afresh ;  a  complete  retention  of 
the  autocracy  coupled  with  a  benevolent  intention 
to  help  his  people.  On  the  day  of  his  father's 
death  Nicholas  issued  a  manifesto  in  which  he 
promised  to  promote  'the  progress  and  peaceful 
glory  of  his  dear  Russia  and  the  happiness  of  his 
faithful  subjects.'  To  the  deputies  who  came  to 
congratulate  him  he  saw  that — as  his  foreign  minis- 
ter, M.  de  Gicrs,  also  assured  foreign  Powers — he 
would  maintain  his  father's  policy.  Plainly  the 
young  Emperor  approached  his  task  with  the  cus- 
tomary confidence  of  youth.  He  would  avoid  the 
error  of  his  predecessors  and,  by  wise  moderation, 
disarm   the  malcontents  and  sustain   a  benevolent 
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despotism.  But  Nicholas  soon  discovered  that  the 
last  reign  still  survived  in  such  power  as  to  admit 
no  new  experiments.  His  mother,  the  Dowager- 
Empress,  was  a  harsh  and  arrogant  woman,  unit- 
ing to  her  political  ignorance  and  incompetence  a 
fierce  resolution  to  have  her  husband's  i)olicy  sus- 
tained. Nicholas's  uncles,  the  Grand  Dukes  Ser- 
gius  and  Alexander,  were  of  the  same  harshly  des- 
potic, temper  and  Pobiedonostseff,  the  head  of  the 
Holy  Synod,  was  the  enthusiastic  supporter  of  their 
wishes.  These  four,  with  the  reactionary  minis- 
ters Plchve,  Muravieff,  and  Brezobrazoff  (later 
Admiral  Alcxieff  and  others),  whom  they  gradu- 
ally discovered  and  promoted,  formed  what  came 
to  be  known  as  the  'Immortal  Seven,'  the  caucus 
which  led  the  dynasty  to  its  destruction.  .  .  . 
Nearly  two  hundred  delegations  brought  to  his  pal- 
ace the  congratulations  of  every  class  of  his  people, 
and  faint  and  respectful  suggestions  of  reform 
were  inserted  in  the  bouquets  of  traditional  com- 
pliment. From  the  province  of  Tver,  especially, 
came  a  demand  for  liberal  institutions,  and  the 
Emperor  received  it  with  a  smiling  disdain  which 
showed  how  Httle  he  understood  his  country. 
These  were  'foolish  dreams,'  he  said;  he  would 
devote  all  his  strength  to  the  welfare  of  his 
country,  but  he  would,  'with  equal  firmness,  main- 
tain the  autocracy.'  " — J.  McCabe,  Romance  of 
the  Romanoffs,  pp.  358-363. 

Also  in:  R.  W.  Child,  Potential  Russia,  pp.  70- 
85. — N.  O.  Winter,  Russian  empire,  pp.  390-394. — 
W.  C.  Edgar,  Last  of  the  Romanoffs  {Bellman, 
Apr.  28,  1917). — S.  Reginin,  Czar  {Independent, 
July  II,  1907). — W.  Biddle,  Czar  and  his  family 
{Munsey,  Feb.,  1914).— W.  T.  Stead,  Real  tsar 
{World  To-Day,  Jan.,  1906).— G.  Alexinsky,  Mod- 
ern Russia,  pp.  173-184.— C.  Rivet,  Last  of  the  Ro- 
m.anoffs,  pp.  27-35. 

1894-1895. — Opposition  to  Japanese  control 
in   China.     See   Chin.a:    1894-1895. 

1895. — Agreement  with  Great  Britain  concern- 
ing frontier  of  Afghanistan  and  spheres  of  in- 
fluence in  the  Pamir  region.  See  Afghanistan: 
1895. 

1895. — Alliance  with  France.  See  France: 
189s. 

1895. — Treaty  with  China  giving  railway  and 
other  privileges  and  rights  in  Manchuria.  See 
China:    1895. 

1895-1896. — Hostility  to  Italy  in  Eastern  and 
African  policy.     See  Italy:   1895-1896. 

1896. — Control  in  Siberia.  See  Manchxjria: 
1896. 

1896  (May-June). — Coronation  of  Tsar. — Dis- 
aster on  Khodynska  field. — Tsar  Nicholas  II  was 
not  formally  crowned  until  May  26,  1896.  The 
splendid  festivities  of  the  occasion  lasted  from 
May  18  until  June,  and  were  attended  by  a  bril- 
liant assembly  of  princes  and  high  officials  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  "At  the  outset  of  his 
reign  the  young  Tsar,  who  was  believed  by  some 
of  those  who  knew  him  best  to  be  wholly  wanting 
in  .  .  .  fellow-feeling  for  others,  .  .  .  gave  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  his  inaccessibility  to  human  sorrow. 
Among  the  festivities  that  marked  his  coronation 
was  a  popular  fete  in  which  a  Muscovite  custom 
of  olden  days  was  partly  revived.  Food  and  sweets, 
a  pocket  handkerchief  and  an  enamelled  goblet 
with  the  imperial  arms  were  offered  by  the  mon- 
archs  to  all  their  subjects  who  should  come  at 
the  time  fixed.  Merry-go-rounds,  theatres,  booths, 
various  entertainments,  and  bands  were  provided 
on  a  generous  scale.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
peasants,  artisans,  and  mendicants  from  near  and 
far  flocked  to  the  ancient  capital  to  enjoy  the 
national  holiday.     By  nightfall  on  the  eve  the  ap- 


proaches were  blocked  to  the  vast  field  of  Kho- 
dynska I  Khodynskoe  polyc]— the  scene  chosen  by 
the  authorities — and  for  miles  the  pressure  of  the 
throng  was  tremendous.  In  singing,  shouting,  jest- 
ing, and  horseplay  the  cool  May  night  was  spent, 
.'^t  first  waggon  after  waggon  laden  with  food 
passed  through  the  dense  gathering,  provoking 
screams,  yells,  and  hurrahs,  the  people  surging  and 
jostling  each  other  in  order  to  make  way,  now 
and  again  a  Cossack  or  a  gendarme  came  dashing 
along  on  horseback  frightening,  maiming,  or  kill- 
ing some  of  the  weary  watchers,  for  the  crowd 
grew  denser  and  more  compact  as  night  wore  into 
morning.  By  sunrise  the  pressure  at  the  entrances 
was  become  formidable,  but  the  gendarmes  and 
Cossacks  contrived  to  keep  back  the  people  until 
the  early  afternoon  when  the  imperial  couple  took 
their  places  on  the  stand.  The  military  band 
struck  up  the  National  Anthem  and  selections  from 
the  well-known  opera.  Life  for  the  Tsar.  While 
half  a  million  voices  acclaimed  the  young  autocrat 
of  Holy  Russia  and  his  consort  the  police  threw 
open  the  entrances  which  were  arranged  to  admit 
at  the  turnstiles  one  person  after  another.  But 
the  swaying  and  surging  human  sea  swept  away 
some  of  the  barriers  and  burst  into  the  enclosure, 
.  .  .  amid  .  .  .  shrieks,  .  .  .  cries,  and  the  joyous 
strains  of  the  military  music.  [The  police  were 
entirely  unable  to  handle  the  crowd.]  Soon  the 
ground  was  strewn  with  several  thousand  mangled 
corpses.  A  battlefield  it  seemed  to  the  elder  offi- 
cers, a  pandemonium  to  the  masses.  The  number  of 
persons  killed,  crushed,  trampled,  smothered,  never 
accurately  ascertained,  was  variously  estimated  at 
three,  five,  seven  thousand.  .  .  .  The  Tsar  was 
severely  blamed  in  secret  for  allowing  the  festivi- 
ties to  continue  in  face  of  this  disaster.  But  he 
seemed  incapable  of  realising  the  depth  and  force 
of  public  opinion  otherwise  than  by  notional  assent. 
...  It  is  affirmed,  on  good  authority,  that  when 
the  review  took  place,  exactly  a  week  after  this 
terrible  mishap  and  on  the  same  field,  and  the 
'quality'  foregathered  for  pigeon  shooting,  royalties, 
grand  dukes,  princes  native  and  foreign,  luminaries 
of  diplomacy,  and  gallant  warriors  who  had  come 
to  amuse  themselves  were  pained  and  angered  to 
note  that  the  dead  were  still  lying  side  by  side 
along  the  barricades  or  were  being  carted  away  to 
improvised  graves,  and  the  odour  emitted  by  the 
corpses  could  hardly  be  supported.  As  for  the 
inarticulate  masses,  they  went  their  own  way, 
drawing  from  their  stores  of  superstitious  lore  the 
standards  by  which  to  interpret  these  untoward 
occurrences.  The  heavy  loss  of  human  life  they 
construed  as  an  evil  omen  presaging  a  terrible  end 
to  a  reign  that  had  such  a  sinister  beginning,  and 
the  shooting  of  the  pigeons  a  week  later  imparted  to 
what  after  all  might  have  been  but  a  mere  accident, 
the  character  of  a  deliberately  malignant  crime." — 
E.  J.  Dillon,  Eclipse  of  Russia,  pp.  loo-iii. 

1897. — Famine. — Program  of  relief  suggested 
by  zemstvos. — Attitude  of  the  government. — "By 
the  end  of  1897  a  new  famine  had  begun  in  Russia, 
if  possible  worse  than  the  one  of  1891-92,  and  the 
policy  of  the  Government  towards  the  people  was 
the  same  now  as  then.  In  the  autumn  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  stated  that  sixteen  provinces  had 
already  suffered  want  in  consequence  of  the  total 
failure  of  the  harvest,  amongst  the  number  being 
fourteen  of  those  provinces  which  suffered  most 
in  1891-92,  and  were  still  suffering  from  the  con- 
sequence of  that  famine.  They,  of  course,  required 
assistance  first  of  all,  though  the  Government  was 
of  an  opposite  opinion.  The  assembly  of  zemstvos 
in  Voronesch  had  instituted  a  thorough  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  affairs  in  that  town,  and,  in  view  of 
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the  result  of  the  same,  had  requested  a  larger  loan 
from  the  pubHc  funds,  to  enable  them  to  buy  the 
necessary  food,  fodder  for  cattle,  etc.  But  the 
Government  refused;  firstly  because  the  zemstvo 
meeting  had  not  taken  into  consideration  the  value 
of  such  property  as  draught  cattle,  harness,  and 
accessories  of  all  kinds,  which  the  peasants  could 
eventually  sell ;  secondly,  because  not  more  than  a 
ninth  part  had  been  paid  back  of  that  aid  which 
the  population  of  that  province  had  received  during 
the  first  famine.  That  the  results  of  the  harvest 
in  the  years  lying  between  these  years  had  been 
too  bad  to  make  a  repayment  possible  was  not 
taken  into  account.  The  only  thing  the  rulers 
did  at  the  beginning  was  to  order  the  rate  collectors 
to  use  no  forcible  means  (beating)  against  default- 
ing peasants  in  the  districts  affected  by  the  bad 
harvest." — K.  Zilliacus,  Russian  revolutionary 
movement,  pp.  282-283. 

1897. — Administration  of  Sakhalin.  See  Sak- 
halin:  1897. 

1897  (November). — Treaty  with  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  to  suspend  pelagic  sealing. 
See  Bering  sea  question. 

1897-1898. — Contentions  with  Japan  in  Korea. 
See  Korea:   1895-1898. 

1898  (March). — Lease  of  Port  Arthur,  Talien- 
wan  and  the  Liaotung  peninsula  from  China. 
See  China:  1898  (March-July). 

1898  (May-December). — In  Chinese  "Battle  of 
Concessions."  See  China:  1898  (February-De- 
cember) . 

1898-1899. — Tzar's  proposal  to  check  increase 
of  armaments. — Resulting  peace  conference  at 
The  Hague.    See  H.'^gue  conferences:  1899. 

1898-1901. — Question  of  sugar  bounties. — 
United  States  countervailing  duties  and  Russian 
retaliation.     See  Sugar   bounties 

1898-1901. — Russianizing  of  Finland. — Over- 
throw of  constitutional  rights  of  the  Finns.  See 
Finland:   1899- 1903. 

1899. — Reactionary  government. — Educational 
policy. — Outbreak  at  University  of  St.  Peters- 
burg.— Goremykin  replaced  by  Sipiagin  as  min- 
ister of  the  interior. — Famine. — "The  attitude  of 
the  Russian  Government  and  the  actions  of  its  tools 
in  the  year  following  the  ascension  of  the  throne 
by  Nicholas  II  had  gradually  convinced  the  world 
that  the  Tsar  had  become  a  puppet  in  the  hands 
of  the  cabal  which  was  in  the  main  inspired  and 
led  by  [the  procurator  of  the  synod],  Fobiedonost- 
seff." — K.  Zilliacus,  Russian  revolutionary  move- 
ment, p.  290. — Reaction  which  had  reigned  tri- 
umphant under  Alexander  III  continued  unabated 
under  his  son.  Some  paternalistic  measures  were 
passed  in  an  attempt  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  peasantry,  but  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
people  themselves  to  better  their  state  were  suc- 
cessfully prevented  by  the  central  authorities.  Es- 
pecially reactionary  was  the  attitude  of  the  govern- 
ment towards  education;  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  great  revolutionary  movement  which  be- 
gan in  the  early  years  of  the  new  century  first  took 
'the  form  of  student  disorders  in  the  large  uni- 
versity towns.  "The  Minister  of  this  department 
[Education! — the  post  has  more  than  once  been 
filled  by  a  ccncral— has  far  too  often  acted  as  a 
kind  of  police  officer.  It  is  not  without  reason  that 
he  has  been  styled  'the  Minister  for  the  prevention 
of  public  instruction.'  ...  As  to  regular  scholastic 
work,  the  boy,  while  still  almost  a  child,  has  had 
to  learn  that  he  is  under  special  police  supervision 
precisely  because  he  is  a  scholar;  and,  in  the  uni- 
versities, repression  has  been  so  rigorous  that  all 
the  best  professors  have  had  to  protest  against  its 
methods.     In    1882    there    were   students'    troubles 


in  the  universities  of  Kazan  and  St.  Petersburg, 
and  in  1887  in  the  same  universities,  and  also  in 
those  of  Moscow,  Odessa,  and  Kharkoff.  There 
followed  the  use  of  the  troops,  expulsions,  arrests, 
and  punishments,  all  of  which  made  so  many  more 
enemies  of  the  Government.  In  1887  inspectors, 
who  were  practically  police  officials,  were  attached 
to  each  university.  ...  In  1899  the  Rector  of  St. 
Petersburg  University,  at  a  public  function,  warned 
the  students  to  abstain  from  unruly  behaviour. 
They  considered  themselves  insulted  and  hissed  him. 
Punishment  followed,  and  they  marched  in  a  body 
towards  the  Winter  Palace.  The  Cossacks  drove 
them  off,  not  with  their  swords,  but  with  their 
heavy  leaded  whips.  The  students  struck  work; 
letters,  travellers,  rumours  brought  the  news  to 
Moscow.  A  number  of  the  Moscow  students  met 
and  declared  for  a  strike;  but  the  hall  was  full  of 
disguised  pohcemen,  who  suddenly  closed  the 
doors  and  took  the  names  of  all  present.  That 
night  the  student  leaders  were  expelled  from  Mos- 
cow. Next  day  the  great  staircase  of  the  Univer- 
sity was  thronged  with  angry  groups  of  talkers. 
Hardly  any  professors  got  an  audience  for  their 
lectures.  .  .  .  There  followed  further  arrests,  and 
finally  the  University  was  closed  for  the  term.  Yes, 
it  has  been  a  vicious  circle.  Because  the  people 
dared  to  ask  for  rights,  the  Russian  Government 
became  afraid;  because  the  Russian  Government 
is  afraid,  political  education  has  been  denied  to 
Russia.  The  evils  of  ignorance  are  to  be  averted 
by  keeping  people  ignorant.  But  the  student  is  at 
least  not  ignorant,  and  therefore  he  must  be  spe- 
cially policed." — B.  Pares,  Russia  and  reform,  pp. 
203-204,  217-218. — "In  November,  1899,  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  Gorevykin  [Govemykin], 
whose  position  had  for  some  time  been  uncertain 
in  consequence  of  his  ineptitude  in  the  campaign 
against  the  students  and  his  endeavour  to  mislead 
the  Tsar  with  regard  to  the  extension  of  the  fam- 
ine, was  dismissed.  In  addition  to  this,  it  was 
later  on  discovered  that  behind  the  violent  attacks 
on  the  Minister  of  Finance,  De  Witte,  which  had 
appeared  in  the  journal  Russky  Trud,  there  stood 
one  of  the  higher  censorship  officials,  a  subordinate 
of  Gorevykin,  and  it  was  presumed  that  the  attacks 
had  appeared  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  This  De  Witte  used  to 
his  advantage  with  such  success  that  Gorevykin 
was  ousted  and  was  replaced  by  D.  S.  Sipiagin." — 
K.  Zilliacus,  Russian  revolutionary  movement,  p. 
296. — In  the  same  year  an  almost  unprecedented 
failure  of  crops  in  eastern  Russia  caused  famine, 
disease  and  awful  destruction  of  life. 

1899  (March-April). — Agreement  with  Great 
Britain  concerning  railway  interests  in  China. 
See  China:    1899   (March-April). 

1899  (May-July). — Representation  in  peace 
conference  at  The  Hague.  See  Hague  confer- 
ences:  1899. 

1899  (August). — Talienwan,  China,  made  a 
free  port  by  tsar.    See  China:   1809  (August). 

1899  (December). — Adhesion  to  arrangement 
of  an  "open  door"  commercial  policy  in  China. 
See  China:  1899-1900  (September-February); 
Boxer  rising  and  the  "open  door." 

1899-1903. — Russianizing  of  Finnish  army. — 
Autocratic  violation  of  constitution  of  Finland. 
See   Finland:    1,800-1003. 

1899-1903. — Witte  as  minister  of  finance. — Rise 
of  industrialism. — Causes  of  Witte's  downfall. — 
His  opponent  Plehve. — ^"Thc  man  who  has  in  re- 
cent times  carried  out  most  energetically  the  policy 
of  protecting  and  fostering  native  industries  is 
M.  Witte,  a  name  now  familiar  to  Western  Europe. 
...  To  emancipate  Russia  from  .  .  .  thralldom  by 
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enabling  her  to  create  a  great  native  industry,  suf- 
ficient to  supply  her  own  wants,  was  the  aim  of 
his  policy  and  the  constant  object  of  his  untiring 
efforts.  ...  A  necessary  condition  of  realising  this 
aim  was  that  there  should  be  high  tariffs.  These 
already  e.xisted,  and  they  might  be  raised  still 
higher,  but  in  themselves  they  were  not  enough. 
...  No  sooner  had  he  roughly  sketched  out  his 
plan — for  he  was  not  a  man  to  let  the  grass  grow 
under  his  feet — than  he  set  himself  to  put  it  into 
execution  by  letting  it  be  known  in  the  financial 
world  that  the  Government  was  aready  to  open 
a  great  field  for  lucrative  investments,  in  the  form 
of  profitable  enterprises  under  the  control  of  those 
who  subscribed  the  capital.  Foreign  capitalists 
responded  warmly  to  the  call.  Crowds  of  conces- 
sion-hunters, projectors,  company  promoters,  et 
hoc  semis  omne,  collected  in  St.  Petersburg,  offering 
their  services  on  the  most  tempting  terms.  ...  In 
1900  there  were  44  blast  furnaces  in  working  order, 
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and  ten  more  were  in  course  of  construction.  And 
all  this  time  the  Imperial  revenue  increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  so  that  the  introduction  of  the 
gold  currency  was  effected  without  difficulty.  M. 
Witte  was  declared  to  be  the  greatest  minister  of 
his  time — a  Russian  Colbert  or  Turgot,  or  per- 
haps the  two  rolled  into  one.  Then  came  a  change. 
Competition  and  over-production  led  naturally  to 
a  fall  in  prices,  and  at  the  same  time  the  demand 
decreased,  because  the  railway-building  activity  of 
the  Government  slackened.  Alarmed  at  this  state 
of  things,  the  banks  which  had  helped  to  start  and 
foster  the  huge  and  costly  enterprises  contracted 
their  credits.  By  the  end  of  i8q9  the  disenchant- 
ment was  general  and  widespread.  .  .  .  The  reader 
may  naturally  be  inclined  to  jump  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  commercial  crisis  just  referred  to  was 
the  cause  of  M.  Witte's  fall.  Such  a  conclusion 
would  be  entirely  erroneous.  The  crisis  happened 
in  the  winter  of  1899-1900,  and  M.  Witte  remained 
Finance  Minister  until  the  autumn  of  i90,v  His 
fall  was  the  result  of  causes  of  a  totally  different 
kind.  ...  As  a  masterful  person,  brusque  in  man- 
ner and  incapable   of   brooking   contradiction,   he 


had  made  for  himself  many  enemies;  and  his  rest- 
less, irrepressible  energy  had  led  him  to  encroach 
on  the  provinces  of  all  his  colleagues.  Possessing 
as  he  did  the  control  of  the  purse,  his  interference 
could  not  easily  be  resisted.  The  Ministers  of  In- 
terior, War,  Agriculture,  Public  Works,  Public  In- 
struction, and  Foreign  Affairs  had  all  occasion  to 
complain  of  his  incursions  into  their  departments. 
.  .  .  The  first  to  work  for  his  overthrow  were  the 
Agrarian  Conservatives.  They  could  not  deny  that, 
from  the  purely  fiscal  point  of  view,  his  adminis- 
tration was  a  marvellous  success;  for  he  was  rapidly 
doubUng  the  revenue,  and  he  had  succeeded  in  re- 
placing the  fluctuating  depreciated  paper  currency 
by  a  gold  coinage;  but  they  maintained  that  he 
was  killing  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs. 
Evidently  the  tax-paying  power  of  the  rural  classes 
was  being  overstrained,  for  they  were  falling  more 
and  more  into  arrears  in  the  payment  of  their 
taxes,  and  their  impoverishment  was  yearly  in- 
creasing. .  .  .  He  believes  that  there  is  only  one 
road  to  national  prosperity — the  road  by  which 
Western  Europe  has  travelled — and  along  this  road 
he  tried  to  drive  his  country  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
He  threw  himself  .  .  .  into  what  his  opponents 
call  'Capitalism,'  by  raising  State  loans,  organising 
banks  and  other  credit  institutions,  encouraging  the 
creation  and  extension  of  big  factories,  which  must 
inevitably  destroy  the  home  industry,  and  even — 
horribile  dictu! — undermining  the  rural  Commune, 
and  thereby  adding  to  the  ranks  of  the  landless 
proletariat,  in  order  to  increase  the  amount  of 
cheap  labour  for  the  benefit  of  the  capitalists. 
With  the  arguments  thus  supplied  by  Agrarians  and 
doctrinaires,  quite  honest  and  well-meaning,  accord- 
ing to  their  lights,  it  was  easy  to  sap  M.  Witte's 
position.  Among  his  opponents,  the  most  formid- 
able was  the  late  M.  Plehve,  Minister  of  Interior — 
a  man  of  a  totally  different  stamp.  ...  It  was  not 
difficult  to  infer  that  he  had  little  sympathy  with 
the  poUcy  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  .  .  .  Being 
Minister  of  Interior,  and  having  served  long  in  the 
Police  Department,  M.  Plehve  considered  that  his 
first  duty  was  the  maintenance  of  pubhc  order  and 
the  protection  of  the  person  and  autocracy  of  his 
august  master.  .  .  .  Now  it  seemed  that  in  the  finan- 
cial policy  which  had  been  followed  for  some  years 
there  were  germs  of  future  revolutionary  fermenta- 
tion. The  peasantry  were  becoming  impoverished, 
and  were  therefore  more  likely  to  listen  to  the  in- 
sidious suggestions  of  Socialist  agitators;  and  al- 
ready agrarian  disturbances  had  occurred  in  the 
provinces  of  Kharkof  and  Poltava." — D.  M.  Wal- 
lace, Russia,  pp.  582-586,  588-589. — "Mr.  Witte 
summoned  local  commissions  to  inquire  into  the 
needs  of  the  peasants.  To  these  commissions  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Zemstva  were  invited,  and  some 
of  them,  such  as  Mr.  Mukhanoff,  of  Chernigoff,  ex- 
plained in  bold  language  that  drastic  reform  was 
required.  But  the  commissions  were  brought  to 
an  end  by  Witte's  rival,  Mr.  Plehve,  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior." — B.  Pares,  Russia  and  reform,  p. 
80. — See  also  Socialism:  1834-1914. 

1900  (June-December). — Cooperation  with  the* 
Powers  in  China.     See  China:    1900. 

1900-1901. — Repressive  policy. — Wholesale  ar- 
rests and  floggings. — Demonstrations  in  univer- 
sities.—  Assassination  of  Sipiagin.  —  Tolstoy 
excommunicated. — "Chastisement  of  the  people  be- 
came constantly  more  common,  the  misery  amongst 
the  masses  constantly  more  extended,  while  amongst 
the  industrial  labourers,  who  had  gradually  got  into 
trouble  through  the  mad  finance  and  Custom  policy, 
poverty  increased  in  equal  ratio.  .  .  .  Conflicts 
with  the  police  were  of  daily  occurrence  .  .  .  and 
they  always  ended  in   wholesale  flogging  and  ar- 
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rests,  with  imprisonment  and  banishment,  or  even 
in  hanging.  .  .  .  Towards  the  end  of  igoo  further 
conflicts  on  a  large  scale  broke  out  between  the 
students  and  the  authorities  at  Kieff  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. .  .  .  The  prediction  that  the  movement 
among  the  Kieff  students  would  soon  extend  to 
other  university  towns  was  speedily  reaUsed.  At 
Moscow,  Kharkoff,  and  St.  Petersburg,  demonstra- 
tions of  the  students  at  the  different  high  schools 
took  place  in  February,  igoi,  when  the  motion  was 
put  for  the  aboUtion  of  the  'temporary  regulations' 
(the  ukase  referring  to  the  drafting  of  the  students 
into  the  soldiery).  .  .  .  Warning  voices  were  raised 
again  and  again,  especially  by  Leo  Tolstoi,  whose 
remarks  could  not  be  prevented  from  reaching  the 
Tsar  himself.  They  fell,  however,  on  barren 
ground,  and  the  authorities  showed  by  their  formal 
and  final  excommunication  of  Tolstoi  in  igoi  that 
they  would  not  tolerate  any  criticism  of  their  do- 
ings. .  .  .  Simultaneously  with  these  protests  a 
number  of  demonstrations  took  place  in  various 
towns,  most  of  them  brought  about  by  the  work- 
men, who  generally  and  in  public  adopted  the  war- 
cry  of  'Down  with  absolutism!'  which  had  never 
before  been  heard  in  Russia.  Arrests,  whippings, 
and  banishments  had  no  longer  any  terrorising  ef- 
fect. The  demonstrations  were  repeated  from  town 
to  town,  and  in  most  cases  the  demonstrators  of- 
fered a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  police  and  Cos- 
sacks when  attacked  by  the  latter.  ...  In  St. 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kieff,  Odessa,  Warsaw,  Wilna, 
Nikolaieff,  Gomel,  Dvinsk,  Nijni  Novgorod,  Ros- 
toff,  and  many  other  less  important  places  pohce 
searches  and  consequent  arrests  were  carried  out 
on  a  very  large  scale.  .  .  .  The  new  Minister  [of 
the  Interior],  Sipiagin,  waged  regular  war  against 
all  that  portion  of  society  which  he  thought  had 
anti-governmental  tendencies.  The  opposition 
must,  at  any  cost,  be  crushed  once  and  for  all.  .  .  . 
Sipiagin  continued  in  the  same  way  as  he  had 
begun  until  the  bullet  of  Balmascheff  put  an  end 
to  his  career  [April,  igoa]." — K.  Zilliacus,  Russian 
revolutionary  movement,  pp.  2g8-300,  302,  3o6-3og. 
— "One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  the  year 
I  goo  was  the  treatment  of  Leo  Tolstoi  by  the  Holy 
Synod,  who  made  it  known  that  he  would  not  be 
buried  according  to  the  orthodox  ceremonial  if  he 
died  impenitent.  Compared  with  this,  all  other 
proofs  of  the  continuance  of  the  reaction  were 
insignificant." — Ibid.,  p.  2g8. — "As  a  personality, 
he  stood  out  in  Russian  life  among  his  contem- 
poraries as  a  man  who  always  dared  to  say  what 
he  thought,  however  violently  his  opinions  con- 
flicted with  the  views  either  of  those  in  authority 
or  of  his  contemporaries  in  general.  By  so  doing 
he  gave  to  the  whole  country,  at  a  time  when 
scarcely  anybody  dared  to  speak  his  mind,  a  signal 
example  of  civic  courage.  The  result  was  that 
nobody  dared  to  touch  him.  He  was  excommuni- 
cated by  the  Church,  but,  as  Mr.  Chesterton 
pointed  out  in  a  luminously  sensible  article,  it 
would  have  been  strange  had  he  not  been  excom- 
municated, since  the  cardinal  point  of  his  creed 
was  that  the  Church  was  not  only  wrong,  but 
perniciously  wrong.  He  expressed  his  opinion  in 
terms  which  to  any  member  of  his  Church  must 
have  been  grossly  offensive  and  rankly  blasphe- 
mous."— M.  Baring,  Russian  people,  p.  277. 

1900-1901. — Operations  in  Manchuria. — Prac- 
tical possession  of  the  country. — Refusal  of  Chi- 
nese government  to  sign  a  demanded  treaty. 
See  Manchuria:    igoo-igoi. 

1900-1902.— Relations  with  Japan.— Agree- 
ments regarding  China  and  Korea.  See  Japan: 
i8gs-igo2. 

1900-1903.— Strategic  importance  of   Korea.— 


Ground  of  Japanese  jealousy.  See  Korea:  igoo; 
1903- 

1900-1907. — Rivalry  with  England  in  regard  to 
Persian  gulf.     See  Persian  gulf. 

1900-1910. — Occupation  of  Manchuria. — De- 
velopment of  country.  See  Manchuria:  igoo- 
igio. 

1900-1915. — Naval  expenditures.  See  W.ar, 
Preparation  for:    igoo-igis. 

1901-1903. — Construction  of  Russian  railroads 
in  China.     See  R.^ilroads:    i876-ig2i. 

1901-1904. — Persistent  occupation  of  Man- 
churia, despite  treaty  with  China. — Japanese 
complaints  and  demands.  See  Japan:  igoi-igo4; 
China:    igoi-igo2. 

1901-1909. — Attempts  to  crush  Ruthenian  na- 
tional revival.    See  Slavs:   igoi-igo5. 


VIATCHKSLAN'     KONSTANTINOVITCH 

PLEHVE 

(Drawing   by    F.    Van    Sloan) 

1901-1918. — Poor  relief'and  public  charity.  See 
Charities:    Russia. 
1902. — Russo-Chinese  treaty  concerning  Tibet. 

See  Tibet:   igo2. 

1902. — Treaties  with  China  and  Germany.  See 
Japan:    1002-1005;    Tariff:    igo2-igo5. 

1902-1904. — Plehve's  iron  rule. — His  assassi- 
nation.— "It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century,  under  the  iron  rule  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  Plehvc,  that  the  bureaucracy  most  dis- 
tinctly assumed  the  form  of  a  system  of  rigid  po- 
lice control.  Plchve  displayed  consummate  art 
and  extraordinary  singleness  of  aim  in  the  applica- 
tion of  all  the  means  of  repression.  He  was  de- 
termined to  crush  the  opposition  movement  in  all 
its  forms — the  Constitutional  movement  which  was 
centred  in  an  organisation  composed  chiefly  of 
members  of  the  Zcmstvos,  or  County  Councils,  and 
found  expression  in  the  publication  of  a  Liberal 
organ,  called  Osvohozhdenir  (Liberation)  in  Stutt- 
gart, the  labour  movement  which  led  to  a  number 
of  strikes,  chiefly  in  Southern  Russia,  and  was 
furthered    by    the    Socialist    parties    having    their 
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centre  in  Switzerland,  and  the  terrorist  movement 
maintained  by  the  Socialist  Revolutionary  Party. 
Plehve  strengthened  the  Political  Police,  developed 
the  detective  system,  maintained  an  extremely 
strict  censorship,  and  created  an  atmosphere  of  op- 
pressive stillness  in  the  country.  During  this  term 
of  oftice  the  war  with  Japan  broke  out,  and  al- 
though Plehve  advocated  war  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  divert  the  growing  forces  of  internal  dis- 
content, the  war  had  the  reverse  effect  of  fanning 
the  llame  of  the  constitutional  agitation." — H.  W. 
Williams,  Rus^iia  oj  the  Russians,  p.  62. — "The  at- 
tention of  the  highest  circles  was  drawn  to  his  per- 
son when,  after  the  assassination  of  Alexander  II, 
he  conducted  the  prosecution  at  the  arraignment 
of  the  participators  in  the  deed.  Later,  on  being 
appointed  State  Secretary,  he  was  able,  by  his 
persistent  zeal  in  the  service  of  the  reaction,  to 
place  himself  on  a  good  footing  with  those  in 
power,  particularly  with  the  Procurator  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  Pobiedonostseff,  who,  when  the  policy  of 
destroying  the  Finnish  constitution  was  determined 
upon,  found  a  good  tool  in  Von  Plehve.  In  the 
anti-Finn  coup  d'etat  he  played  a  considerable  part, 
particularly  as  member  of  the  secret  committee 
which  drafted  the  plan  for  the  Russii'ication  of  the 
Finnish  Grand  Duchy,  and  drew  up  the  manifesto; 
while,  still  later,  as  Secretary  for  Finland,  together 
with  the  then  Governor-General  Bobrikoff,  he  con- 
ducted and  carried  out  the  well-known  policy  of 
suppression.  .  .  .  The  Minister  came  into  conflict, 
shortly  after  his  appointment,  with  a  number  of  his 
colleagues,  especially  with  the  Finance  Minister, 
De  Witte,  who  had  previously  been  practically  om- 
nipotent, and  with  the  Minister  of  Justice,  Mura- 
vieff.  The  difference  with  the  latter  hinged  on  the 
question  of  the  treatment  of  'political  criminals,' 
the  trials  of  whom  Von  Plehve  wished  to  allocate 
to  a  special  court-martial,  the  proceedings  being 
conducted  with  closed  doors,  whilst  the  Minister 
of  Justice  required  a  public  trial  before  the  ordi- 
nary courts.  The  Tsar,  as  usual,  followed  the  most 
reactionary  counsel.  ...  Of  deeper  significance  and 
more  far-reaching  effects  was  the  conflict  with  the 
Finance  Minister,  who,  indeed  was  far  more  menac- 
ing to  Von  Plehve's  exalted  position.  Without  be- 
ing imbued  with  really  liberal  views,  but  being 
possessed  of  intelligence  and  a  clear  view  as  re- 
gards all  social  phenomena,  De  Witte,  doubtless 
one  of  the  most  able  statesmen  Russia  has  possessed 
in  recent  times,  recognized  that,  if  matters  in  the 
Empire  continued  much  longer  in  the  same  way, 
a  catastrophe  was  unavoidable.  .  .  .  De  Witte  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  tht  Tsar  to  the  formation  of 
committees,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country, 
consisting  of  representatives  of  agriculture,  and  in- 
cluding both  large  estate  owners  and  men  of  the 
people,  to  whom  was  allotted  the  task  of  declaring 
their  views  as  to  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  Rus- 
sian agriculture,  and  of  indicating  steps  for  the 
improvement  of  agricultural  conditions.  De  Witte 
himself  urged  the  committees  to  express  themselves 
freely  and  openly  as  to  the  causes  of  the  prevailing 
misery,  and  as  to  the  means  of  remedying  it.  But 
in  all  probability  he  hardly  expected  that  these 
utterance?  would  go  so  far  in  their  openness  as 
they  really  did.  Quite  a  number  of  committees 
were  perspicacious  enough  to  deal  not  merely  with 
the  economical,  but  likewise  with  the  general 
political  position,  though  recognising  that  the  for- 
mer was  very  closely  connected  with  the  latter. 
In  this  way  the  ice  was  broken.  One  committee 
after  the  other  criticised  the  existing  system  of 
government  with  astonishing  boldness,  and  re- 
quired an  unconditional  and  radical  change  therein. 
...  It  was  the  representatives  of  the  zemstvo  as- 


semblies who  played  the  chief  part  in  the  agricul- 
tural committees,  and  consequently  hopes  began  to 
be  cherished  more  or  less  everywhere  that  these 
assemblies  would  now  receive  amplified  rights,  and 
that  in  this  way  the  ba.sis  would  be  laid  for  the 
future  and  for  the  constitution  dreamt  of  by  all. 
Such  hopes  were,  however,  not  to  the  taste  of  Von 
Plehve,  the  new  Minister  of  the  Interior.  .  .  . 
Finally  they  |  the  committees  I  were  di.ssolved, 
without  having  achieved  any  other  result  than  a 
number  of  reports  which  had  been  drawn  up  by 
them,  and  which  ended  by  being  pigeon-holed  in 
one  record  office  or  the  other.  Von  Plehve  had 
conquered  the  PMnance  Minister.  But  his  success 
was  a  Pyrrhic  victory.  At  one  stroke  he  converted 
a  large  number  of  liberal  friends  of  reform  into 
radical  adherents  of  the  emancipation  movement, 
while  to  all  others  who  had  followed  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  agricultural  committees  with  interest 
and  expectancy  he  brought  home  a  clear  apprehen- 
sion of  the  fact  that  a  regime,  under  which  the 
will  or  the  whim  of  an  irresponsible  official  could 
bring  to  naught  plans  having  for  their  object  the 
amendment  of  the  conditions  of  life  of  many  mil- 
lions of  people,  could  never  contribute  to  the  pro- 
motion of  national  development.  Similar  fruits 
were  borne  by  Von  Plehve's  policy  in  many  other 
directions.  .  .  .  On  the  28th  of  July,  1904,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  'Organisation  of  the  Struggle'  threw  a 
bomb  into  the  carriage  of  the  Minister  as  he  was 
driving  towards  the  Warsaw  railway  station  in  St. 
Petersburg,  on  his  way  to  an  audience  with  the 
Tsar.  He  was  killed  instantaneously ;  while  the 
assassin,  Sasonov,  and  a  second  terrorist,  Sickocki, 
who  had  lent  him  assistance,  were  arrested  and  con- 
demned to  twenty  and  eleven  years  respectively  of 
penal  servitude." — K.  Zalliacus,  Russian  revolution- 
ary movement,  pp.  322-339. — See  also  Finland: 
iSgQ-igo3. 

1902-1909. — Emigration  to  the  United  States. 
See  Immigr.xtion  and  emigration:  United  States: 
1870-1910. 

1903  (April). — Massacre  of  Jews  in  Kishinev. 
— "It  was  part  of  Plehve's  policy  to  excite  racial 
and  religious  animosities  among  the  people  in  order 
to  distract  them  from  revolutionary  activity.  He 
was  particularly  bitter  against  the  Jews,  whom, 
like  all  Russian  officials,  he  hated  because  of  their 
resistance  to  Orthodoxy  and  to  Russification,  and 
especially  because  many  of  the  revolutionists  were 
of  Jewish  origin.  Societies  called  'Leagues  of  True 
Russians'  were  organized  by  government  officials 
for  the  purpose  of  convincing  the  people  that  all 
truly  patriotic  Russians  supported  the  Tsar  and 
that  his  opponents  were  enemies  of  the  father- 
land. It  was  also  the  policy  of  Plehve  to  fight  ter- 
ror with  terror,  and  bands  of  roughs  called  'Black 
Hundreds'  were  encouraged  to  attack  Jews  and 
revolutionists.  Proclamations  were  spread  broad- 
cast denouncing  the  Jews  as  instigators  of  revolu- 
tion and  as  enemies  whose  object  it  was  to  destroy 
the  Russian  Government  because  it  was  so  truly 
Christian  and  patriotic.  A  series  of  attacks  on  the 
Jews,  called  pogroms,  took  place  which  culminated 
in  the  famous  massacre  of  Kishinev  in  1Q03.  Hun- 
dreds of  houses  and  stores  belonging  to  Jews  were 
pillaged  and  burned;  about  fifty  persons  were 
killed  and  about  five  hundred  wounded.  Hardly 
an  effort  was  made  by  the  authorities  to  stop  the 
rioting.  Soldiers  and  police  stood  by  while  people 
were  being  murdered,  and  they  even  arrested  those 
who  tried  to  defend  themselves.  The  massacres  of 
Kishinev  horrified  the  world,  and  great  indignation 
was  expressed  in  public  meetings  called  throughout 
Europe  and  America  to  protest  against  the  Rus- 
sian   Government's    countenancing    such    barbaric 
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cruelties." — J.  S.  Schapiro,  Modern  and  contem- 
porary European  history,  pp.  549-550. 

1903  (May-October). — Intrigues  against  open- 
ing ports  in  Manchuria  to  foreign  trade.  See 
China:   1903  (May-October). 

1903-1904. — Concert  with  Austria-Hungary  in 
submitting  Miirzsteg  program  of  reform  in  Ma- 
cedonia to  Turkey.     See  Turkey:   1903-1904. 

1903-1917. — Activity  of  the  Russian  Social- 
Democrat  Workmen's  Party  (Bolsheviki).  See 
BoLSHEViKi:  Development  and  political  form, 
etc. 

1904. — Agricultural  education  act.  See  Educa- 
tion, Agricultural:  Russia. 

1904. — Part  of  intelligentsia  in  revolution.  See 
Intelligentsia. 

1904. — Mistakes  of  tsar. — Character  of  his  ad- 
visers.— Persecution  of  Old  Believers. — "The  war 
against  Japan  which  was  begun  against  the  wish 
of  the  whole  "nation,  had  contributed  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  development  of  the  spirit  of  resist- 
ance which  had  shown  itself  during  the  last  months 
prior  to  the  death  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
[Plehve].  .  .  .  But  it  was  all  without  any  direct 
result.  The  Tsar,  it  is  true,  hesitated,  but  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  consent  to  a  limitation 
of  his  power  as  autocrat.  His  reactionary  advisers 
received  a  more  favourable  hearing;  the  Procura- 
tor, Pobiedonostseff,  represented  to  him  that  it 
was  his  duty,  imposed  on  him  by  God,  to  keep 
the  autocracy  intact  and  unrestricted  as  he  had 
inherited  it  from  his  predecessors;  while  the  cabal 
of  the  Grand  Dukes,  which  since  the  death  of  M. 
von  Plehve  had  obtained  more  and  more  influ- 
ence over  the  Tsar,  recommended  absolute  refusal 
in  face  of  the  demands  of  the  liberals  as  a  duty 
towards  himself,  his  family,  his  dynasty,  and 
towards  his  people,  which,  so  they  said,  could 
never  be  happy  except  under  the  paternal  sceptre 
of  an  autocrat.  But  the  greatest  influence  over 
the  unstable  sovereign  during  this  period  of  in- 
trigues and  negotiations  was  exercised  by  the  most 
despotic  and  reactionary  Grand  Duke  Sergius,  who 
held  an  almost  absolute  sway  in  Moscow,  where 
he  was  the  Governor-General,  and  had  stirred 
against  himself  the  most  bitter  hatred  of  all  ele- 
ments of  society  through  his  ruthless  brutality, 
particularly  among  the  students,  against  whom  he 
had  behaved  himself  with  quite  particular  sav- 
agery."— K.  Zilliacus,  Russian  revolutionary  move- 
ment, pp.  342,  348-349. — "Among  the  various  revo- 
lutionary agencies  which  were  at  work  since  I  first 
went  to  Russia,  the  most  unpretending,  indirect, 
and  effective  were  certain  religious  sectarians.  For 
many  years  I  was  the  spokesman  in  the  West  of 
religious  communities  which  were  being  ground  in 
the  dust  by  Pobiedonostseff's  autocratic  steam- 
roller. Roman  Catholics,  Lutherans,  Old  Believers, 
Stundists,  Dookhobortsy  were  all  in  turn  the  vic- 
tims of  oppression.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  most  astound- 
ing piece  of  folly  for  the  maintenance  of  which 
the  Emperor  was  personally  answerable  at  any 
rate  during  that  part  of  his  reign  which  ended 
with  the  Yala  speculation  and  the  Manchurian  cam- 
paign, was  his  persecution  of  a  very  important 
section  of  his  own  Church,  the  Old  Believers.  The 
members  of  this  denomination,  who  were  numer- 
ous, wealthy,  conservative,  and  monarchical,  differ 
only  in  the  veriest  trifles  from  members  of  the 
State  orthodoxy.  And  yet  the  head  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Church  and  Tsar  of  all  the  Russias,  who  needed 
for  himself,  his  dynasty,  and  his  Empire  all  the 
help  he  could  enlist  on  the  side  of  autocracy  and 
conservatism,  harried  those  Old  Believers  as  though 
they  were  public  enemies." — E.  J.  Dillon,  Eclipse 
of  Russia,  pp.  88,  iS3-iS4- 


1904. — Growth  of  telephone  system.  See  Tele- 
graphs and  telephones:    1904. 

1904-1905. — War  with  Japan:  Opening  of  war. 
— Battles  at  the  Yalu. — First  operations  in  Man- 
churia.— First  movements  against  Port  Arthur. 
See  Japan:    1902-1905. 

1904-1905. — War  with  Japan:  Japanese  success 
in  Manchuria. — Great  battle  of  Liao-Yang. — 
Siege  and  surrender  of  Port  Arthur.  See  Japan: 
1902-1905. 

1904-1905. — War  with  Japan:  Voyage  of  the 
Baltic  fleet. — Its  destruction  in  the  battle  of 
Tsushima.     See  Japan:   1902-1905. 

1904-1905. — War  with  Japan:  Campaign  in 
Manchuria. — From  the  battle  of  Liao-Yang  to 
the  end  of  the  battle  of  Mukden.  See  Japan: 
1902-1905. 

1904-1905. — Growth  of  political  parties. — 
Work  of  Miliukov. — Sviatopolk-Mirsky  ap- 
pointed minister  of  the  interior. — Policy  opposed 


PAUL  NIKOL.WEVICH   MILIUKOV 

to  Plehve's. — Holding  of  general  zemstvo  con- 
gress at  St.  Petersburg. — Eleven  requests  made. 
— "In  the  nineties,  Social  Democrats  made  their 
appearance,  and  attacking  the  older  school  of 
Populist  Socialists  who  pinned  their  faith  to  the 
peasantry,  concentrated  all  their  efforts  on  agita- 
tion among  the  factory  workmen.  The  Zemstvo 
Liberals  groped  their  way  towards  organisation,  and 
in  1902  founded  in  Stuttgart  a  Liberal  organ  of  the 
type  of  the  Kolokol  under  the  editorship  of  Peter 
Struve.  A  Social  Revolutionary  party  was  founded 
in  1900,  and  both  Social  Democrats  and  Social 
Revolutionaries  formed  organisations  abroad  among 
the  hundreds  who  had  at  one  time  or  other  es- 
caped from  police  repression  in  their  native  land 
for  i)olitical  reasons,  smuggled  their  lileralure  into 
Russia,  and  carried  on  conspirative  propaganda 
amongst  the  workmen  and  peasantry,  and  the 
students  in  the  Universities  and  technical  schools." 
— H.  W.  Williams,  Russia  of  the  Russians,  p.  50. — 
"In  November,  1904,  the  various  professions  be- 
gan to  group  themselves  together  in  political  bodies. 
Various  political  unions  were  formed,  such  as  those 
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of  the  cnf^ineers,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  schoolmas- 
ters. Then  Professor  Milioukov,  one  of  the  ieadini; 
pioneers  of  the  Liberal  movement,  whose  name  is 
well  known  in  Europe  and  America,  united  all 
professional  unions  into  a  great  'Union  of  Unions,' 
which  represented  the  great  mass  of  educated  Rus- 
sia. Before  the  great  strike  in  October,  1005,  he 
created,  together  with  the  best  of  his  colleagues,  a 
new  pohtical  party,  which  united  the  mass  of  pro- 
fessional opinion  with  the  small  group  of  Zemstvo 
leaders.  .  .  .  Therefore  it  is  owing  to  Professor 
Milioukov  that  the  experienced  Zemstvo  leaders 
in  October  had  the  whole  rank  and  file  of  the 
middle  class  behind  them,  and  the  Constitutional 
Democrats,  as  they  are  at  present,  represent  prac- 
tically the  whole  'Intelligenzia,'  or  professional  class, 
of  Russia.  This  party  is  [written  in  1907]  the 
only  one  which  is  seriously  and  practically  organ- 
ised. This  being  so,  it  is  the  most  important  of  the 
pohtical  parties." — M.  Baring,  Year  in  Russia,  p. 
130. — "In  September,  1904,  Prince  Sviatopolk- 
Mirski  was  appointed  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
Prince  Mirski's  poHcy  was  totally  opposed  to  that 
of  Plehve.  He  inaugurated  a  policy  of  tolerance 
and  latitude,  whose  underlying  idea  was  that  the 
Government,  in  order  to  accompUsh  fruitful  work, 
must  give  proof  of  sincerity,  good-will,  and  con- 
fidence towards  society,  class  institutions,  and  the 
people.  He  was  prepared  to  extend  the  principle  of 
self-government  by  letting  the  town  and  country 
councils  perform  their  functions  without  outside 
interference,  and  by  giving  them  as  free  a  hand  as 
possible.  The  new  poUcy  expressed  itself  in  the 
recall  from  exile  of  many  of  the  Zemstvo  leaders, 
who  had  been  banished  by  Plehve,  and  by  the 
relaxation  of  the  stringent  Presj  laws.  Russia 
enjoyed  under  this  Ministry  a  larger  freedom  of 
the  Press  than  has  ever  been  the  case  before  or 
since." — M.  Baring,  Russian  people,  pp.  285-286. — 
"Prince  Svyatopolk-Mirsky  [was]  a  gentleman  of 
ancient  family  and  broad  and  liberal  sympathies, 
who  was  best  known  for  the  wise  use  which  he 
had  made  of  his  power  as  Governor-General  in 
Vilna.  Prince  Mirsky  was  no  seeker  for  office, 
and  before  accepting  the  post  he  laid  his  ideas 
before  the  Emperor.  He  issued  to  the  public  what 
seemed  an  astonishing  appeal  as  coming  from  a 
Minister:  he  asked  for  its  confidence.  His  appeal 
produced  a  glow  of  enthusiasm  all  over  Russia. 
.  .  .  The  new  Minister  authorised  the  holding  of  a 
general  Zemstvo  Congress  in  St.  Petersburg  itself. 
At  last  the  plan  of  Alexander  II.  was  on  the  eve 
of  realisation;  but  Mirsky  had  to  fight  with  other 
influences  far  stronger  than  his  own  at  the  Court, 
and,  if  the  people  had  issued  from  the  atmosphere 
of  suspicion  which  enveloped  Russia,  the  Emperor 
had  not.  After  some  consultations  it  was  decided 
that  the  Congress  must  be  held  in  a  private  house, 
and  its  resolutions  were  communicated  to  Prince 
Mirsky,  not  officially,  but  as  a  piece  of  news  to  a 
personal  friend;  in  this  way  they  came  to  the 
ears  of  the  Emperor.  This  first  Zemstvo  Congress 
was  held  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Shipoff 
[and  an  extraordinary  statement  of  requests  was 
drawn  up].  .  .  .  These  so-called  requests  expressed 
before  all  things  a  desire  for  order,  and  for  the 
corporate  development  of  the  whole  country.  .  .  . 
The  eleven  points  [of  this  document]  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  following  requests: — No  one 
without  the  sentence  of  an  independent  court  of 
law  ought  to  be  subjected  to  punishment  or  Hmited 
in  his  rights.  There  must  be  means  for  bringing 
officials  to  account  in  the  civil  or  criminal  courts. 
There  must  be  guarantees  of  freedom  of  conscience 
and  religion,  freedom  of  speech  and  press,  and  also 
freedom  of  meeting  and  association.    The  personal 


rights  of  citizens  of  the  Russian  Empire,  both  civil 
and  |)olitical,  ought  to  be  equal.  The  peasants 
must  be  made  ecjual  in  personal  rights  with  the 
members  of  other  classes.  The  country  population 
must  be  freed  from  the  wardenship  of  administra- 
tive authorities  in  all  manifestations  of  its  per- 
sonal and  social  life.  To  peasants  must  be  guar- 
anteed a  regular  form  of  trial.  Representation 
in  the  Zemstva  must  not  be  organised  on  class 
principles,  and  must  include  as  far  as  possible  all 
the  actual  forces  of  the  local  population.  Small 
country  units  (Parish  Councils)  ought  to  be  cre- 
ated. The  sphere  of  local  government  should  be 
extended  to  the  whole  province  of  local  needs. 
Local  self-government  must  be  extended  over  all 
parts  of  the  Russian  Empire.  The  Conference 
expresses  a  hope  'that  the  supreme  power  will 
summon  freely  elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple in  order,  with  their  co-operation,  to  bring 
our  country  out  on  to  a  new  path  of  Imperial 
development  in  the  spirit  of  the  principles  of 
justice  and  of  harmony  between  the  Imperial 
power  and  the  people.'  This  great  document, 
so  vastly  superior  in  spirit  and  substance  to  any 
proposals  that  had  issued  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Reaction,  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
reform  movement." — B.  Pares,  Russia  and  reform, 
pp.  86-88. — The  day  on  which  this  document  was 
laid  before  Prince  Mirsky  was  hailed  with  public 
rejoicing.  "The  Emperor  summoned  a  council,  in 
which  all  his  chief  Ministers  took  part,  among 
whom  were  Pobiedonostsev  and  Witte  [but  the 
Tsar  was  moved  only  by  the  reactionary  influence 
in  his  cabinet  and  his  reply  was  delayed  until  De- 
cember 12].  .  .  .  The  manifesto  deprecated  the 
efforts  of  the  Zemstvo,  and  designated  them  as  an 
attempt  to  demolish  the  pillars  of  the  State;  the 
ukase  to  the  Senate,  in  eight  clauses,  gave  promises 
of  reform,  such  as  widening  the  scope  of  self- 
governing  institutions,  judicial  reforms,  and  the 
revision  of  the  Press  laws  and  of  all  exceptional 
laws.  A  clause,  introducing  the  elective  principle 
into  the  Council  of  Empire,  namely,  the  first  step 
towards  constitutional  government,  was  struck  out. 
On  this  point  Prince  Mirsky  offered  his  resignation, 
but  it  was  not  at  once  accepted." — M.  Baring, 
Russiati  people,  p.  2S6. — The  disappointment  of 
the  people  was  intense,  but  all  effort  on  their  part 
to  express  their  disapproval  was  met  with  severe 
repression. 

1904-1905. — Outline  of  leading  events  in  the 
revolution  to  the  manifesto  of  October  30. — 
"Documents  for  the  inner  history  of  the  purely 
revolutionary  movements  are  as  yet  [written  in 
191 1  ]  wanting,  but  the  following  bare  and  cur- 
tailed table  of  events  will  give  the  reader  some 
idea  of  what  happened: 

28  November,  1904.  Demonstration  of  students 
on  the  Nevski  in  front  of  the  Kazan  Cathedral: 
42  wounded,  132  arrests.  Prince  Viazemski,  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Empire,  was  banished 
to  the  country  for  a  year,  for  interfering. 

1-5  December,  1904.  Street  disturbances  in 
Moscow,  ending  in   the   closing  of  the  university. 

12  December.  Social  revolutionary  disturbances 
at   Radom.     A  colonel  killed. 

13  December-4  January.  Strike  in  Baku  dis- 
trict. 

3  January,  1905.  Strike  of  workmen  in  the 
Putilov  Works  at  St.  Petersburg.  An  attempt  to 
murder   General  Trepov  in   Moscow. 

7  January.  Further  workmen's  strike  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Railway  strike  in  the  St.  Petersburg 
district. 

9  January  (22  January,  N.  S.).  A  procession 
of  workmen,  organized  by  Father  Gapon,  marched 
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to  the  Winter  Palace;  the  troops  dispersed  the 
crowd  and  ultimately  fired.  76  killed,  223 
wounded. 

18  January.  Prince  Mirski  resigned  and  was 
succeeded  by  Bulygin  as  Minister,  but  General 
Trepov  was  appointed  Governor  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  became  practically  dictator.  He  governed 
Russia  until  17  October  (30  October,  N.  S.),  1905 • 

11-17  January.  Disturbances  in  Helsingfors, 
Riga,  and  Warsaw. 

14  January.  The  Procurator  of  the  Finnish  Sen- 
ate, Jensen,  murdered  at  Helsingfors. 

19  January.  The  chief  of  the  police  in  Odessa 
wounded. 

4  February.  The  Grand  Duke  Serge  Alexandro- 
vitch  murdered  at  Moscow. 

6-16  February.     Disturbances  in  Baku. 

From  the  i6th  onwards  conflicts  between  stu- 
dents and  hooligans  in  Kursk,  Kazan,  Pskov,  Tam- 
bov, and  Moscow. 

March,  1005.  Movement  among  the  railway 
servants,  ending  in  April  in  the  form.ation  of  a 
Universal  Society  of  Railway  Hands. 

April,  1905.  Agrarian  disturbances  (which  had 
begun  in  February)  in  the  Governments  of  Cher- 
nigov, Kursk,  Voronezh,  Orel,  Tver,  Kharkov, 
Simbirsk,  Archangel,  Viatka,  and  White  Russia. 

From  March  to  May  several  police  officers  were 
killed  in  Poland.  The  head  of  the  secret  poHce 
was  killed  in  Nizhni-Novgorod,  a  poUce  captain 
was  killed  in  Zhitomir,  the  Governor  was  wounded 
at  Ufa,  and  in  Baku  the  Governor,  Prince  Naka- 
shidze,  was  murdered  by  a  bomb. 

5-1  r  June,  1905.  At  Lodz  a  crowd,  instigated 
by  the  Polish  social  revolutionaries  and  the  Jews 
of  the  'Bund,'  came  into  conflict  with  the  troops. 
173  killed,  200  wounded. 

11-20  June.     Mutiny  in  the  Black  Sea  fleet. 

16  June.  Mutiny  on  board  the  Potemkin;  18 
sailors  deserted. 

19  June.  Mutiny  on  board  the  Prut;  1  officer 
and   boatswain   killed. 

This  mutiny  was  followed  by  disorders  at  Tiflis, 
got  up  by  the  revolutionaries;  a  railway  strike,  a 
strike  in  the  water  and  kerosene  works;  the  police 
attacked  by  bombs  (23-5  June).  2  Cossacks,  2 
police  officers  killed,  20  persons  killed  and  wounded. 

June-July,  1905.  Agrarian  disorders,  notably  in 
the  province  of  Saratov.  Houses  of  landowners 
burnt.  The  Governor  of  Saratov  was  shot  at  three 
times,  and  in  attempting  to  prevent  the  lynching 
of  the  doctors  by  a  band  of  2000  men,  P.  A.  Stoly- 
pin  was  injured  and  two  doctors  were  killed. 

28  June.  General  Count  Shuvalov,  the  Governor 
of  the  town  of  Moscow,  was  murdered  by  the  ter- 
rorists at  Moscow. 

July.     Anti-Jewish  riots  in  Zhitomir. 

July.  Anti-intellectual  riots  in  Nizhni-Novgorod. 
Strikes  at  Tula,  Kostroma,  the  Vladi-Caucasian 
Railway,  and  Revel. 

20  August.  Disorders  at  Libau,  caused  by  the 
mobilization  of  the  reserves;  122  arrests,  24 
wounded,  7  killed. 

22-5  August.     Renewed  disorders  at  Baku. 

September,  1005.  Proclamations  issued  in  Rus- 
sian in  Finland  by  the  social  revolutionaries,  calling 
upon  the  soldiers  to  mutiny,  distributed  among  the 
troops.  During  the  whole  of  this  month  demon- 
strations, with  red  flags  and  revolutionary  speeches, 
took  place  in  different  places  all  over  Russia; 
bombs  were  thrown,  stores  of  arms  were  dis- 
covered, local  strikes  and  disturbances  became 
more  and  more  frequent." — M.  Baring,  Russia  and 
reform,  pp.  2 86 -2 88. 

Ai.so  in:  G.  Ale.xinsky,  Modern  Russia,  pp.  231- 
294. — C.  Sarolea,  Great  Russia,  pp.  179-216. — N.  O. 


Winter,  Russian  empire,  pp.  418-431. — G.  Kennan, 
Reaction  in  Russia  (Century  Magazine,  June,  July, 
Oct.,  1910). — L.  Wiener,  Interpretation  of  the  Rus- 
sian people,  pp.   142-177. 

1905. — Revolt  of  Finns  against  Russification. 
See  Finland:  1905. 

1905. — Ending  of  war  with  Japan. — Mediation 
by  the  president  of  the  United  States. — Treaty 
of  Portsmouth.     See  Portsmouth,  Treaty  of. 

1905. — Trepov  appointed  governor-general  of 
St.  Petersburg. — Dictator  and  associate  minister 
of  the  interior. — "Minister  of  the  Court,  General 
Trepov  was  appointed  Governor-General  of  St. 
Petersburg  (January,  190s).  He  was  given  this 
newly  created  important  post  because  he  had  an 
imposing  martial  appearance  and  because,  Uke 
Baron  Frederichs,  he  had  served  in  the  Cavalry 
Guards,  but  above  all  because  he  had  severely  criti- 
cized Mirski's  poHcy  in  His  Majesty's  presence. 
It  is  in  the  Emperor's  nature  to  act  like  a  pen- 
dulum, swinging  between  tv;o  extremes.  There- 
upon, General  Trepov,  without  resigning  his  Gov- 
ernor-Generalship, became,  against  Bulygin's  will, 
associate  Minister  of  the  Interior  with  special  pri\'i- 
leges.  Thus  we  had  two  Ministers,  of  the  Interior, 
or,  more  precisely,  a  dummy  minister  and  a  verit- 
able dictator.  No  other  term  could  describe  the 
General's  position  and  role.  Trepov'  completely 
dominated  His  Majesty  and  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
^he  Empress,  which  favour  he  owed  to  the  good 
offices  of  Her  Majesty's  sister,  Grand  Duchess  Eliza- 
beth Fyodorovna.  It  was  during  his  dictatorship 
that  the  revolution  of  1905-1906  gathered  sufficient 
impetus  to  come  to  the  surface." — S.  Y.  Witte, 
Memoirs  (A.  Yarmolinsky,  ed.,  pp.  225-226). 

1905  (January). — Revolutionary  workmen. — 
Bloody,  or  Red  Sunday. — Increase  in  rebellion. 
— Assassination  of  Grand  Duke  Sergius. — "The 
opening  of  the  next  year  (1905)  was  marked  by 
the  appearance  of  a  new  element  in  revolution. 
Certainly,  there  had  been  strikes  and  riots  in  the 
great  cities  before;  there  had  been  peasant  risings 
and  other  forms  of  economic  agitation  in  various 
parts.  But  as  a  whole  the  revolutionary  movement 
as  such  had  been  inspired,  directed,  and  even  car- 
ried out  by  the  educated  classes — the  students,  the 
journalists,  the  doctors,  barristers,  and  other  pro- 
fessional men.  It  had  been  almost  limited  lo  that 
great  division  of  society  which  in  Russia  is  called 
'The  Intelligence.'  [See  In-teli.igentsia.1  .  .  . 
It  was  'the  Intelligence'  who  hitherto  had  fought 
for  the  revolution.  ...  At  length  the  first-fruits 
of  their  toilsome  propaganda,  continued  through 
forty  years,  was  seen,  and  the  revolutionary  work- 
man appeared." — H.  W.  Nevinson,  Daivn  in  Rus- 
sia, introduction. — "Under  the  influence  of  Zuba- 
toff,  there  had  sprung  up  in  St.  Petersburg  an 
Association  of  factory  workers,  privileged  by  the 
police  and  directed  by  the  priest  Gapon.  It  was 
allowed  to  work  for  a  reform  of  the  factory  laws 
and  to  collect  funds.  In  the  course  of  1904  Gapon 
had  created  eleven  district  branches,  whose  electors 
and  delegates  all  rendered  him  implicit  obedience. 
At  the  great  Putiloff  factory  the  dismismissal  of 
two  workmen  produced  a  strike  of  13,200  persons. 
A  deputation,  headed  by  Gapon,  demanded  an 
eight  hours'  day,  higher  pay,  better  sanitary  con- 
ditions, and  the  right  of  election  to  arbitration 
committees.  These  demands  were  refused  by  the 
employers  as  ruinous;  and,  without  any  disorder, 
Gapon's  whole  organisation  was  brought  into  play. 
Other  large  factories  struck  work;  a  strike  com- 
mittee was  elected;  and  relief  committees  were 
established  at  each  branch.  As  all  further  negotia- 
tions with  the  em|)loyers  failed,  it  was  decided 
that  Gapon,  followed  by  all  the  strikers  with  their 
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wives  and  children,  should  present  [Jan.  22,  iqosi 
a  petition  to  the  Emperor.  This  petition  included 
not  only  the  economic  demands  of  the  workmen 
but  the  political  demands  of  the  professional 
classes.  Gapon's  followers  simply  meant  to  make 
an  appeal  to  their  sovereign.  Gapon  himself  in- 
sisted that  no  arms  should  be  carried,  but  there  is 
some  reason  to  think  that  he  contemplated  'rescuing 
the  Tsar'  from  his  counsellors.  Troops  barred  each 
approach  from  the  factories  to  the  city ;  the  bands 
of  workmen,  some  of  which  marched  with  ikons 
and  church  music,  were  mostly  stopped  in  the 
suburbs,  where  in  several  cases  the  troops  fired  on 
them.  Gapon  fell  unw.ounded  under  a  corpse  at 
the  Narva  gate,  but  many  passed  the  cordons 
in  small  groups  and  walked  up  the  Nevsky  Pros- 
pect ;  they  were  driven  back  by  dragoons  from 
the  Winter  Palace ;  there  was  firing  on  the  Nevsky ; 
and  in  the  Alexander  Garden  a  volley  from  the 
troops  brought  down  some  of  the  urchins  who  had 
climbed  the  trees;  later,  the  crowd  was  again 
fired  upon  near  the  Moika  canal.  The  demonstra- 
tors offered  practically  no  resistance,  except  for 
the  erection  of  some  barricades  in  the  Basil  Island 
(January  22).  Gapon,  after  shaving  his  beard,  at- 
tended a  meeting  of  protest  in  the  evening,  and 
then  escaped  over  the  frontier;  he  joined  hands 
with  the  revolutionaries,  and  gambled,  nominally 
for  the  success  of  the  cause,  at  Monte  Carlo. 
Later,  he  returned  to  enter  into  relations  with 
Count  Witte's  Government,  and  was  killed  by  the 
revolutionaries  as  a  traitor  in  iqo6." — B.  Pares, 
Reform  movement  in  Russia  (Cambridge  modern 
history,  v.  12,  p.  349). — "The  estimate  of  the 
killed  and  wounded  was  about  1500.  That  Sunday 
— January  gth  in  Russian  style — is  known  as 
Bloody  [or  Red]  Sunday  or  Vladimir's  Day,  after 
the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir  who  was  supposed  to 
have  given  the  orders.  Next  morning  Father  Gapon 
wrote  to  his  Union:  'There  is  no  Tsar  now.  In- 
nocent blood  has  flowed  between  him  and  the 
people.'  " — H.  W.  Nevinson,  Dawn  in  Russia,  in- 
troduction.— "That  day  turned  trust  into  bitter- 
ness, and  the  longing  for  justice  into  a  desperate 
endeavor.  A  revolutionary  movement  leapt  from 
city  to  city,  from  town  to  town,  till  all  the  towns 
of  the  Empire  were  in  a  ferment,  and  unrest 
spread  even  to  remote  villages.  Workmen  went 
out  on  strike,  police  raids  and  arrests  became  the 
order  of  the  day.  Streets  were  patrolled  by  Cos- 
sacks. In  Warsaw  the  troops  charged  and  fired 
on  a  procession  of  workingmen.  Here  and  there 
bombs  were  thrown  at  police  officials  and  other 
representatives  of  the  Government.  Manufacturers, 
members  of  municipal  councils,  doctors,  lawyers 
and  professors  held  meetings,  conferences  and  con- 
gresses to  devise  a  remedy  for  the  situation.  A 
Congress  of  lawyers,  and  later  a  Congress  of  lit- 
erary men,  held  secretly  in  St.  Petersburg,  formu- 
lated demands  for  the  establishment  of  a  democratic 
system  of  government." — H.  W.  Williams,  Russia 
of  the  Riissians,  p.  65. — The  government,  however, 
continued  its  repressive  acts,  and  assassinations  in- 
creased. "The  man  who  materially  contributed  to 
condemn  him  [Plehve]  to  death,  and  who  had  the 
sentence  thus  effectively  carried  out,  was  the 
favourite  spy  of  the  government  and  member  of  the 
Social  Revolutionary  Council,  Azeff.  In  truth  it 
was  a  mad  world.  Plehve's  end  was  received  with 
semi-pubUc  rejoicings.  .  .  .  Far  more  surprising 
was  the  attitude  of  the  government  towards  its 
own  agent,  Azeff,  who  conceived  and  concerted  the 
misdeed  and  saw  it  carried  out.  This  monster 
was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  government  service, 
and  even  after  he  had  the  Tsar's  uncle,  the  Grand 
Duke  Sergius,  assassinated,  he  was  kept  on,  and  his 


services  were  deemed  to  be  invaluable  and  indispen- 
sable! When  Plehve  had  vanished,  the  Grand 
Duke  Sergius  steered  the  ship  of  State,  standing 
harsh  and  defiant  behind  the  professional  man  at 
the  wheel.  He  had  just  flung  in  the  face  of  the 
people  the  accusation  which,  though  resented  as  a 
calumny,  was,  in  a  restricted  sense,  true  enough 
of  many  of  the  revolutionists,  that  they  had  sold 
their  Tsar  for  Japanese  gold.  And  a  few  weeks 
later  Sergius,  like  Plehve,  was  ruthlessly,  crimi- 
nally cut  down  in  the  height  of  his  triumphant  ac- 
tivity, the  nation  again  lookiqg  on  without  disap- 
proval and  the  government  continuing  to  fee  the 
chief  assassin.  These  deaths,  which  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  all  Russia,  left  the  Tsar  undis- 
turbed. Living  and  working  apart  from  the  cur- 
rents of  the  time,  he  seemed  impermeable  to  deep 
impressions.  But  the  disappearance  of  those  two 
counsellors  left  him  conspicuously  alone." — E.  J. 
Dillon,  Eclipse  of  Russia,  pp.  133-134. 

1905  (April-November). — Religious  toleration 
and  other  reforms  granted. — Continued  repres- 
sion of  the  people. — Naval  mutiny. — Conflicts  in 
the  Caucasus. — "On  April  2q  an  important  ukase 
was  issued  granting  liberty  of  worship  to  the  Old 
Believers  and  -abolishing  the  religious  disabilities 
of  members  of  Roman  Catholic  and  other  Christian 
communities.  Under  this  decree  secession  from 
the  Orthodox  Church  was  not  to  involve  any 
prosecution,  or  any  deprivation  or  curtailment  of 
personal  or  civil  rights,  and  Dissenters  who  were 
of  age  were  to  be  recognised  as  belonging  to  their 
new  denomination.  .  .  .  The  Old  Believers  and 
other  sects  were  accorded  the  right  of  public  wor- 
ship, of  possessing  real  and  personal  property,  of 
establishing  hermitages  and  monasteries,  and  of 
building  schools.  .  .  .  For  the  opening  of  houses 
of  prayer  for  Roman  Catholics,  Mohammedans,  and 
Buddhists  only  the  sanction  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  of  those  persuasions  was  to  be  neces- 
sary. One  effect  of  this  ukase  was  that  26,000 
Uniates  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  who  had  been 
forced  to  enter  fhe  Russian  Church,  became  Ro- 
man Catholics.  Another  ukase  of  the  same  date 
remitted  the  arrears  due  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  the  loans  accorded  to  the  peas- 
ants in  bad  harvest  years  from  1857  to  the  birth  of 
the  Tsarevitch,  amounting  in  all  to  75,000,000 
roubles  (£7,500,000).  These  ukases,  which  were 
the  first  that  had  granted  any  substantial  conces- 
sions to  the  people  for  many  years,  produced  great 
satisfaction  among  all  classes  and  encouraged  the 
hope  that  the  numerous  promises  made  in  previous 
ukases  would  at  length  be  fulfilled.  The  hope, 
however,  proved  to  be  a  vain  one.  .  .  .  The  month 
of  May  began  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  with  a 
massacre  at  Warsaw  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
the  'Red  Sunday'  at  St.  Petersburg.  A  large  un- 
armed procession,  consisting  chiefly  of  working 
men,  was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  troops,  and 
there  were  many  killed  and  wounded.  At  Kalisch 
the  troops  entered  a  church  while  the  congregation 
were  singing  patriotic  songs,  and  dispersed  them 
after  a  fight  in  which  a  woman  was  killed;  they 
also  attacked  a  procession  of  15,000  Catholics  on 
its  way  to  the  cathedral,  firing  upon  the  people 
without  warning.  At  Lodz  a  similar  attack  was 
made  by  the  Cossacks  on  a  crowd  which  was  sing- 
ing patriotic  songs  in  front  of  a  church,  and  sev- 
eral bullets  struck  the  altar.  In  consequence  of 
these  massacres  a  general  strike  was  again  pro- 
claimed by  the  leaders  of  the  Socialist  party." — 
Annual  Register,  IQ05,  pp.  310-311. — On  June  29, 
1Q05,  "Odessa  was  the  scene  of  a  naval  mutiny. 
Workmen  struck,  crowds  of  wharf  labourers  burned 
down    goods'    sheds,    stores    and    country    houses. 
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There  were  sanguinary  conflicts  with  the  troops. 
The  space  around  the  harbour  was  covered  with 
a  smoking  heap  of  ruins.  .  .  .  The  battleship,  the 
Prince  Potemkin,  was  in  charge  of  a  mutinous 
crew.  They  cast  anchor  before  the  city  and  warned 
the  authorities  to  refrain  from  interfering  with  the 
burial  of  their  comrade  who  had  been  killed  by  an 
officer.  Their  comrade  was  buried,  and  thousands 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Odessa  attended  the  funeral. 
Three  or  four  of  the  sailors  were  arrested.  The 
Potemkin  fired  shots  into  the  city  and  the  sailors 
were  released.  The  mutiny  spread  to  two  other 
vessels.  The  mutineers  held  the  authorities  para- 
lysed. The  Admiral  commanding  the  Black  Sea 
fleet  came  up  with  the  rest  of  the  squadron,  but 
did  not  venture  to  take  strong  measures.  The 
Potemkin,  after  taking  provisions,  left  Odessa  and 
put  in  at  Constanza  in  Roumania.  Here  she  was 
disarmed.  .  .  .  [The  crew  of  another  battleship,  the 
Georgei  Pobie'donostsev,  took  part  in  the  mutiny, 
but  surrendered  to  the  authorities  at  Odessa.] 
There  were  mutinies  in  Libau  and  Kronstadt 
[where  the  dockers  were  joined  by  the  navy  men 
and  struck  for  an  increase  in  wages]  and  political 
strikes;  bomb-throwing  and  demonstrations  did 
not  cease  throughout  the  land." — H.  W.  Williams, 
Russia  of  the  Russians,  pp.  66-67. — "On  July  10 
Count  Schouvaloff,  Prefect  of  Police  at  Moscow, 
was  assassinated,  and  a  general  strike  was  pro- 
claimed at  Minsky.  ...  In  September  the  conflict 
which  had  been  going  on  between  the  Tartars  and 
the  Armenians  in  the  Caucasus  culminated  in  a 
series  of  horrible  massacres,  accompanied  by  much 
destruction  of  property.  At  Baku  most  of  the 
naphtha  wells  were  destroyed  by  incendiary  fires, 
and  very  much  of  the  oil  industry  was  ruined.  The 
Tartars,  carrying  green  banners,  proclaimed  a  holy 
war  against  the  Armenians,  many  thousands  of 
whom  were  killed.  ...  On  November  25  an  or- 
ganized revolt  took  place  of  the  soldiers,  sailors  and 
workmen  of  Sebastopol.  There  was  no  rioting,  but 
several  officers  were  killed,  and  for  some  days  the 
town  was  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  The  revolt 
was  only  suppressed  on  November  30,  when  a 
regular  battle  took  place  between  the  rebels,  and 
20,000  troops  that  had  been  brought  up  against 
them.  Forts  and  loyal  ships  fired  on  mutinous 
ships,  and  the  barracks  held  by  the  rebels  had  to  be 
bombarded  before  they  were  forced  to  surrender. 
.  .  .  Other  mutinies  of  troops  took  place  at  the 
same  time  at  Warsaw  and  in  other  places." — Annual 
Register,   igos,  pp.  313-323. 

1905  (August). — Bulygin's  law. — Its  disap- 
pointing character. — Unsuccessful  attempt  of 
Witte  to  lead  the  reform  movement  for  the 
government. — "Mirski's  successor,  Bulyguin,  him- 
self a  reactionary,  was,  however,  not  slow  to  per- 
ceive that  some  concessions  must  be  made,  if  the 
safety  of  the  dynasty  were  to  be  assured.  He 
therefore  persuaded  Nicholas  to  issue  a  rescript, 
in  which  he  stated  his  intention  of  summoning  the 
representatives  of  the  people  to  aid  in  'the  prepara- 
tion and  examination  of  legislative  proposals.'  And, 
somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  all  parties,  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry  was  established  to  consider 
methods  for  carrying  this  promise  into  effect. 
When,  on  the  6th  of  June  [old  style)  a  second 
congress  of  zemstvos  sent  their  delegates  to  the 
Tsar,  he  again  promised  the  convocation  of  a 
National  Assembly.  On  the  6th  of  August  [old 
style],  iQOS,  the  new  law  was  finally  published.  It 
was  known  as  the  Bulyguin  Law,  from  the  name 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  to  whom  the 
drafting  of  the  manifesto  had  been  intrusted  and 
who  presided  over  the  commission  responsible  for 
its   preparation.  .  .  .  The   elections   were   to   be   in 


the  hands  of  the  bureaucracy.  The  law  excluded 
absolutely  all  the  workingmen  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  professional  classes.  Petrograd,  with 
a  population  of  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
would  have  had  less  than  ten  thousand  voters. 
Unsatisfactory  as  was  this  system  of  elections,  the 
promised  Duma  was  even  more  disappointing. 
According  to  the  new  law,  the  national  assembly 
was  not  to  be  a  real  legislature,  but  merely  a  con- 
sultative body;  it  was  to  have  only  the  right  to 
examine  and  not  pass  upon  legislative  preposals, 
which  were  to  be  enacted  by  the  imperial  will 
as  heretofore.  [No  guarantees  were  afforded  for 
freedom  of  the  press  and  public  meetings.]  In  the 
bitterness  of  their  disappointment  the  Russian 
people  resolved  to  bring  new  pressure  upon  the 
Government." — C.  Seymour  and  D.  P.  Frary,  How 
the  world  votes,  v.  2,  pp.  147,  149-150. — Finding 
the  temper  of  the  people  such  that  he  could  no 
longer  openly  maintain  a  reactionary  cabinet,  the 
tsar  reluctantly  called  Witte  to  the  helm  of  state. 
"The  Peace  of  Portsmouth  was  concluded  in  Au- 
gust [1905].  When  M.  Witte  after  signing  it  re- 
turned to  Russia  he  was  the  man  of  the  hour.  He 
received  the  title  of  Count,  and  united  all  the 
Ministers  in  a  Cabinet  of  which  he  became  the 
first  Premier."— H.  W.  Williams,  Russia  of  the 
Russians,  p.  67. — "Mr.  Witte,  who  as  Minister  of 
Finance,  had  to  depend  largely  upon  the  prosperity 
of  industry,  introduced  a  series  of  factory  laws 
which  were  meant  to  convince  the  working  classes 
that  the  Government  was  their  best  friend.  Cer- 
tainly these  laws  were  in  many  respects  only  too 
generous  to  the  workmen,  though  always  at  the 
cost  of  the  employer.  Workmen  enjoyed  a  degree 
of  protection  such  as  they  would  not  find  in  other 
countries;  only  one  thing  was  denied  to  them, — 
initiative.  They  were  to  entrust  their  cause  to  a 
special  representative  of  the  Government,  the 
Factory  Inspector,  who,  without  necessarily  hav- 
ing any  knowledge  of  industrial  concerns,  had  a 
right  to  interfere  between  masters  and  men.  But 
the  workmen  were  not  conciliated  by  these  means; 
and,  when  in  1905  Mr.  Witte  became  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Russia,  his  appeal  to  the  memory  of  the 
factory  laws  was  only  met  with  derision.  In  fact, 
the  success  of  Witte's  attempt  was  prejudiced  by 
other  Ministers  and  officials,  who  tried  to  apply 
his  idea  with  far  less  intelligence  and  with  far 
cruder  methods.  .  .  .  Such  w-ere  the  developments 
of  public  opinion  which  were  taking  place  in  the 
last  years  of  the  reaction.  Most  of  them  were 
still  incomplete;  no  body  except  the  Zcmstvo 
was  as  yet  prepared  to  take  the  lead  of  the  nation 
in  the  cry  for  reform." — B.  Pares,  Russia  and  re- 
form, pp.  83-85. 

1905  (October). — General  strike. — Empire  at  a 
standstill. — Manifesto  of  October  30. — Strikes 
continued  and  demonstrations  spread  in  every  di- 
rection until  the  country  was  in  an  uproar. 
"Toward  the  end  of  October  [this  unrest]  culmi- 
nated in  a  general  strike  of  a  character  un- 
paralleled. The  final  impetus  was  given  by  the  St. 
Petersburg  railway  men,  who  struck  by  mistake 
in  consequence  of  the  receipt  of  false  inforn-ation 
from  Moscow.  The  strike  spread  to  all  the  rail- 
ways of  the  Empire.  On  all  that  network  of  lines 
which  maintains  communication  between  the  ends 
of  the  great  plain  traffic  came  to  a  standstill.  .  .  . 
One  -by  one  porters,  newsboys,  book-kee[)ers,  ticket- 
clerks  crept  away.  ...  At  such  a  moment  it  was 
a  simple  and  natural  thing  that  the  factory  em- 
ployees should  strike  once  more.  .  .  .  And  the 
strange  impulse  spread,  the  impulse  to  cease  from 
all  action,  to  refrain  even  from  such  support  of  the 
old  system  as  was  involved  in  the  earning  of  one's 
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bread,  till  the  word  of  chaiiKe  F.tiould  come.  .  .  . 
The  clerks  in  city  oftkes  laid  aside  their  pens 
and  waited.  Teachers  ceased  to  teach,  and  school 
children  had  unexpected  holidays.  Lawyers  ceased 
to  plead,  and  even  unemotional  city  magistrates 
were  infected  by  the  strange  unrest  and  ceased 
to  judge  between  landlords  and  tenants,  or  tD 
pass  sentence  on  the  drunk  and  disorderly  until 
the  word  of  a  new  time  had  been  spoken.  .  .  . 
Organisation  played  only  the  most  trifling  part 
in  the  strike.  It  was  the  spontaneous  expression 
of  a  general  desire,  perhaps  possible  in  such  a 
form  only  in  a  country  where  industry  and  the 
business  of  living  generally  are  loosely  organised. 
There  was  something  awe-inspiring  in  this  strange 
negative  assertion  of  the  general  will.  Cossacks 
uneasily  patrolled  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg. 
No  one  knew  how  long  the  strange  silence  would 
last  or  what  it  portended.  .  .  .  On  the  third 
evening  of  the  strike,  that  is,  on  October  30th, 
news  came  from  Tsarskoe  Selo  and  was  telegraphed 
abroad.  The  tsar  had  granted  a  Constitution."' — 
H.  \V.  Williams,  Russia  of  the  Russians,  pp.  67-68. 
— The  manifesto  of  the  hard-won  constitution 
reads  as   follows: 

By  the  grace  of  God,  we,  Nicholas  Second,  Em- 
peror and  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  Tsar  of 
Poland,  Grand  Duke  of  Finland,  etc. 

The  rioting  and  agitation  in  the  capitals  and  in 
many  localities  of  our  Empire  has  filled  our 
heart  with  great  and  deep  affliction.  The  welfare 
of  the  Russian  Emperor  is  united  with  the  welfare 
of  the  people,  and  its  troubles  are  his  troubles.  The 
agitation  which  has  broken  out  may  bring  confu- 
sion among  the  people  and  threaten  the  entirety  and 
unity  of  our  Empire.  The  solemn  vow  of  the 
imperial  service  commands  us,  with  all  the  strength 
of  intelligence  and  of  our  power,  to  endeavor  to 
stop  as  quickly  as  possible  agitations  so  dangerous 
to  the  Empire.  In  ordering  the  competent  authori- 
ties to  take  measures  to  avert  the  disorders,  the 
troubles,  and  violence,  and  to  guard  peaceful  peo- 
ple who  are  eager  to  fulfill  quietly  the  duties  placed 
upon  them,  we  have  found  it  necessary,  in  order 
to  insure  the  proper  execution  of  the  general  meas- 
ures marked  out  by  us,  to  unify  the  action  of  the 
supreme  government.  We  lay  upon  the  govern- 
ment the  fulfdlment  of  our  absolute  will:  i.  To 
grant  to  the  population  the  inviolable  basis  of  free 
citizenship,  on  the  ground  of  actual  inviolable  per- 
sonality, freedom  of  conscience,  speech,  meeting,  and 
unions;  2.  Without  stopping  the  intended  elections 
for  the  State  Duma,  to  include  now  in  the  partici- 
pation of  the  Duma  as  far  as  possible,  in  view  of 
the  corresponding  short  term  which  remains  before 
the  convocation  of  the  Duma,  those  classes  of  the 
population  which  up  to  now  were  entirely  deprived 
of  the  right  to  vote  and  to  allow  in  future  the 
further  development  of  the  element  of  a  general 
right  of  election  which  is  to  be  established  by  new 
legislation;  and  3.  To  establish  as  an  inviolable 
rule  that  no  law  shall  take  effect  without  its  con- 
firmation by  the  State  Duma  and  that  the  persons 
elected  by  the  population  should  be  guaranteed  the 
possibility  of  actual  control  over  the  legal  activity 
of  the  persons  appointed  by  us.  We  call  on  all  the 
true  sons  of  Russia  to  remember  their  duties  toward 
their  fatherland,  to  assist  in  combating  these  un- 
heard-of agitations,  and  together  with  us  to  unite 
all  their  strength  in  estabhshing  quietness  and 
peace  in  their  country.  Given  in  Peterhof  on  the 
17th  day  of  October  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1905 
and  the  eleventh  year  of  our  reign. 
(Signed  in  his  own  hand.) 

Nicholas. 


It  is  evident  there  was  .serious  alarm  in  the  circles 
of  the  autocracy.  Pobiedonostsev,  the  Procurator 
of  the  Holy  Synod,  and  Trepo\',  the  head  of  the 
{)olice.  resigned. 

1905  (November-December). — Repressive  pol- 
icy of  government. — Moscow  rising. — Universal 
suffrage  granted. — "There  was  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  many  to  look  to  Count  Witte  for  guidance. 
But  the  Zemstvo  men,  the  recognised  heads  of  the 
Constitutional  movement,  did  not  trust  him.  He 
had  to  form  a  Cabinet  of  Government  officiiUs,  he 
was  caught  in  the  toils  of  bureaucratic  tradiUun, 
and  before  he  had  time  to  give  effect  to  the 
principles  of  the  Manifesto  found  himself  plunged 
into  a  systematic  policy  of  repression,  the  agent 
of  which  was  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  Durnovo. 
There  was  a  period  of  irresolution,  of  halting  be- 
tween hberty  and  oppression.  In  Kiev,  Odessa,  and 
other  towns  mobs,  aided  by  the  soldiery,  carried 
out  terrible  massacres  of  Jews  and  intelligentsia. 
But  in  the.  Capitals,  the  Press  was  free,  and  a 
Council  of  Workmen's  Deputies,  which  sat  in  St. 
Petersburg,  wielded  for  a  time  an  extraordinary 
authority.  Then  the  members  of  this  Council  were 
arrested  and  the  Press  was  checked.  In  the  Baltic 
Provinces  Lettish  workmen  and  peasants  killed 
German  landlords,  and  again  and  again  lit  up  a 
whole  country-side  with  the  lurid  hght  of  burning 
mansions,  bringing  down  at  the  end  of  the  year 
terrible  retribution  in  the  form  of  punitive  ex;<eci- 
tions.  .  .  .  There  were  other  revolts  here  and  there, 
provisional  so-called  republics  were  established  in 
various  towns,  to  be  quickly  followed  by  the  ter- 
rors of  punitive  expeditions,  improved  from  among 
the  troops  returning  from  the  war.  The  vv'inter 
dragged  on  wearily  and  heavily,  but  preparations 
were  made  for  the  elections  to  the  Duma." — H.  W. 
WiHiams,  Russia  of  the  Russians,  pp.  69-70. — "On 
December  18,  the  Government  issued  a  weighty 
impeachment  of  the  revolutionary  parties.  These 
proclaimed  a  third  general  strike  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. This  strike  was  insignificant;  but  the  news 
travelled  to  Moscow  where  workmen  came  on  to 
the  streets  and  fought  with  the  police.  The  Mos- 
cow revolutionaries  were  unready  and  disunited; 
but  there  was  a  sporadic  series  of  street  skirmishes 
in  the  north-western  part  of  the  city  (December  72- 
january  i).  A  committee  tried  to  co-ordinate  the 
scattered  bands;  barricades  were  hastily  erected 
and  telegraph  wires  were  stretched  across  the 
streets.  The  insurgents  were  a  few  hundreds;  the 
peaceful  inhabitants  were  between  two  fires;  shots 
fired  from  the  windows  of  their  houses  brought 
down  the  vengeance  of  the  troops.  The  result  of 
this  futile  revolt  was  to  disgust  and  frighten  all 
sober  people;  and  the  Moscow  story  was  the  turn- 
ing point  in  the  story  of  these  troubled  years. 
Throughout,  the  events  in  the  capitals  had  been 
hastily  reproduced  in  other  towns;  and  to  this 
period  belong  attempts  to  dispense  with  established 
authorities  in  Saratoff,  Rostoff,  Novorossiisk,  Ekat- 
erinoslav,  Sochi,  Sukhum,  and  Pyatigorsk.  Count 
Witte  made  his  greatest  concession  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Moscow  rising.  A  decree  extending 
the  franchise  was  suddenly  launched  on  December 
24.  Taken  together  with  the  manifesto  of  Octo- 
ber 30,  it  completely  altered  the  character  of  the 
Duma.  It  conceded  votes  and  with  votes  also 
eligibility,  to  almost  all  those  excluded  by  the 
Law  of  August  19.  The  franchise  was  given  to 
all  taxpayers;  the  extension  of  the  lodgers'  fran- 
chise introduced  the  whole  professional  class;  the 
whole  class  of  workmen  was  now  enfranchised  on 
a  similar  basis  to  that  of  the  peasants;  there 
were  excluded  only  factories  with  less  than  50 
workmen,    the    poorer   craftsmen,    the    lower    em- 
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ployees  in  offices,  and  servants.  .  .  .  Universal  suf- 
frage had  been  virtually  granted." — B.  Pares,  Re- 
jorm  movement  in  Russia  {Cambridge  modern  his- 
tory, V.  12,  pp.  361-363). — "Then  came  repentance 
and,  with  it,  a  systematic  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  ruling  clique  to  nulHfy  the  act  of  October  17th. 
As  a  result.  General  Trepov,  the  Court  Com- 
mandant, became  the  irresponsible  head  of  the 
Government;  while  I  [Count  Witte],  on  whom 
rested  the  entire  weight  of  responsibility,  was  re- 
duced to  the  role  of  a  figurehead." — S.  Y.  Witte, 
Memoirs  (A.  Yarmolinsky,  ed.,  p.  315). — See  also 
Baltic  provinces:  1905-1906;  Europe:  Modern: 
Russia  in  the  19th  century;  Georgia,  Republic  of: 
1800-1918. 

1905-1906. — Revolution  in  Lithuania.    See  Po- 
land:  1905-1914. 

1905-1906.— Resignation  of  Witte.— Political 
parties  in  first  Duma. — Dissolution  of  Duma. — 
Viborg  manifesto. — "As  early  as  January,  1906,  I 
[Count  Witte]  declared  to  Grand  Duke  Nikolai 
Nikolaievich  that  as  soon  as  I  contracted  the  loan 
and  evacuated  Manchuria  I  would  resign  my 
post,  for  the  reason  that  I  found  it  impossible  to 
act  the  part  of  a  screen  for  men  and  measures  I 
opposed.  I  did  not  wish  to  be  a  cat's-paw  for 
General  Trepov  and  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  and  a 
shield  for  the  Black  Hundreds.  I  resigned  in 
April  [1906]." — S.  Y.  Witte,  Memoirs  (A.  Yar- 
molinsky, ed.,  p.  315). — "As  soon  as  the  Constitu- 
tion was  proclaimed  in  1905,  M.  Alexander  Gutch- 
kof,  who  became  Minister  of  National  Defence  in 
the  Provisional  Government,  founded  a  party 
whose  strictly  constitutional  programme  aimed  at 
reforms  already  roughly  indicated  in  the  grant  of  a 
Constitution.  This  party  took  its  name  from  the 
date  of  the  Imperial  Rescript — it  was  the  Octobrist 
party.  .  .  .  Pubhc  disfavour  caused  the  section  to 
break  up  into  three  parties.  The  most  Radical 
among  its  members  took  their  places  at  once  on 
the  right  of  the  Progressives,  under  the  name  of 
Octobrists  of  the  Left.  .  .  .  The  Constitutional- 
Democratic  Party  (generally  called  by  its  two 
Russian  initials  K.  D.,  from  which  the  word  cadet 
has  been  evolved — ka-de),  although  monarchical 
like  the  foregoing,  was  already,  under  the  old  re- 
gime, a  part  of  the  advanced  left.  It  sat  on  the 
right  of  the  extreme  Left,  that  is  of  the  Labour 
members  and  the  Social-Democrats." — C.  Rivet, 
Last  of  the  Romanoffs,  pp.  137-139. — "It  resulted 
that  the  hberals  of  the  zemstvos,  who  represented 
ihe  adherents  of  a  moderate  democracy,  were  able 
to  control  the  first  elections  held  in  March  and 
April  of  1906.  .  .  .  They  included  the  flower  of 
the  'Intellectuals,'  or  'Intelligence,'  and  it  was  to 
them  that  the  mass  of  liberal  opinion,  both  in  Rus- 
sia and  without,  looked  for  the  development  of  a 
form  of  government  which  should  be  at  once 
stable  and  free.  If  the  old-style  government  was 
opposed  by  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  popu- 
lar assembly,  the  bureaucrats  were  sure  to  find 
support  in  the  upper  chamber  or  Imperial  Coun- 
cil. .  .  .  The  Tsar  in  his  opening  speech  from  the 
throne,  evaded  the  issue,  as  had  done  Louis  XVI 
at  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution.  .  .  . 
The  deputies  desired  something  more  definite  than 
.  .  .  vague  phrases,  and  soon  entered  into  bitter 
struggle  with  the  Government  in  their  desire  to 
attain  it.  .  .  ,  By  the  middle  of  July  it  was  clear 
that  so  long  as  the  ministers  were  chosen  from  the 
bureaucracy,  the  efforts  of  the  Duma  would  be 
fruitless.  The  F^mperor  would  not  appoint  a  re- 
sponsible ministry,  and  the  only  alternative  was  a 
dissolution." — C.  Seymour  and  D.  P.  Frary,  How 
the  world  votes,  v.  2,  pp.  152,  155,  157-158. — 
"The   first   Duma   existed   seventy-two   days.     The 


only  bill  carried  through  by  both  Chambers  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Emperor  was  the  assignment  of 
fifteen  miUion  rubles  for  the  relief  of  the  starving 
peasants.  The  final  collision  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Duma  came  at  the  gravest  points 
the  agrarian  question.  The  Cadets  and  Labourites 
worked  out  a  joint  project  for  the  appropriation 
of  land  for  the  peasants,  and  had  intended  to  ap- 
peal to  the  people  with  an  address  recounting  the 
struggle  between  the  representatives  and  the  min- 
isters. The  Court  resolved  to  dissolve,  or  rather 
to  disperse,  the  unpleasant  body.  Stolypin  was 
appointed  Premier  in  place  of  the  wavering  Gor- 
emykin.  On  July  8  [old  style]  the  Tavrichesky 
Palace  was  surrounded  with  troops;  the  decree 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Duma  was  posted  in  the 
streets.  About  two  hundred  deputies  immediately 
met  at  Viborg,  in  Finland,  and  from  there  issued 
a  manifesto  to  the  people,  signed  by  the  President 
and  by  all  the  Cadets  and  Labourites  present.  'To 
the  people  from  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
Citizens  of  all  Russia!  By  the  ukase  of  July  8. 
the  State  Duma  has  been  dissolved.  When  you 
elected  us  as  your  representatives,  you  instructed 
us  to  fight  for  land  and  freedom.  In  pursuance 
of  your  instructions  and  our  duty  we  drew  up 
laws  to  secure  freedom  for  the  people,  we  demanded 
the  removal  of  irresponsible  ministers  who,  infring- 
ing the  law  with  impunity,  have  been  crushing  lib- 
erty. First  of  all,  however,  we  wanted  to  con- 
struct a  law  for  the  endowment  of  the  toiling 
peasantry  with  land,  by  way  of  appropriating  for 
that  purpose  land  belonging  to  the  State,  the  Im- 
perial family,  monasteries,  churches,  and  to  private 
land-owners.  The  Government  held  such  a  law 
inadmissible,  and  when  the  Duma  once  more  in- 
sistently confirmed  its  resolution  regarding  com- 
pulsory appropriation,  it  was  dissolved.  In  place  of 
the  present  Duma  the  Government  promises  to 
convene  another  one  in  seven  months.  For  seven 
whole  months  Russia  must  remain  without  popular 
representatives,  at  a '  time  when  the  nation  is  on 
the  verge  of  ruin,  and  industry  and  commerce  are 
undermined,  when  the  whole  country  is  in  the 
throes  of  unrest,  and  when  the  Ministry  has  clearly 
proved  its  incapacity  of  satisfying  the  people's 
needs.  Seven  whole  months  the  Government  will 
act  according  to  its  own  arbitrary  will,  and  will 
fight  against  the  popular  movement  in  order  to 
secure  an  obedient  servile  Duma;  should  it  succeed 
in  completely  suppressing  the  popular  movement, 
the  Government  will  convene  no  Duma  at  all. 
Citizens !  Stand  up  firmly  for  the  trampled  rights 
of  popular  representation  and  for  the  State  Duma. 
Not  a  single  day  should  Russia  remain  without 
popular  representation.  You  have  the  means  for 
obtaining  it:  The  Government  has  no  right,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  popular  representatives,  to 
collect  taxes  from  the  people,  or  to  summon  the 
people  for  military  service.  Therefore,  since  the 
Government  has  dissolved  the  State  Duma,  you 
have  the  right  (o  refuse  both  recruits  and  money. 
Should  the  Government  contract  loans  in  order  to 
procure  funds,  such  loans,  contracted  without  the 
assent  of  the  people's  representatives,  will  not  be 
valid,  the  Russian  people  will  never  acknowledge 
them  and  will  not  pay  them.  Until  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  people's  representatives  do  not  give  a 
copcfk  for  the  Treasury,  nor  a  soldier  for  the  army. 
Be  firm  in  your  refusal,  stand  up  for  your  right 
as  one  man.  No  power  can  resist  the  united,  in- 
flexible will  of  the  people.  Citizens,  in  this  forced, 
but  inevitable  struggle  your  representatives  will 
be  with  you.'  The  deputies  who  signed  the  Vi- 
borg-manifesto  were  sentenced  to  three  months' 
imprisonment  and  deprived  of  electoral  rights.    The 
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Labourites  and  Socialists  were  not  satislied  with 
the  appeal  to  passive  resistance,  and  they  issued 
two  appeals — one  to  peasants  and  workers,  and 
another  to  the  army  and  navy — inviting  the  peo- 
ple to  an  armed  uprising.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  strikes  and  a  few  military  uprisings  (in 
Poltava,  Sveaborg,  Cronstadt,  Revel)  the  country 
did  not  respond  to  the  call  of  its  representatives. 
We  may  say  that  with  the  Viborg-manifesto  the 
first  act  of  the  drama  came  to  an  end:  the  revolu- 
tion was  crushed,  for  a  time  at  least." — A.  Korni- 
lov,  Modern  Russian  history,  v.  2,  pp.  322-324. 

1905-1914. — Revocation  of  powers  given  to 
Duma. — Entrance  into  European  councils.  See 
Europe:   Modern:   Russia  in  the  19th  century. 

1905-1917. — Suffrage  reforms.  See  Suffrage, 
M.anhood:   Russia:    1905-1917. 

1906. — Famine. — Repression. — "We  cannot  at 
all  grasp  the  conditions  of  the  life  of  Russian 
peasantry  without  recalling  the  almost  chronic 
fam.ines.  We  must  remember  that  not  only  do 
famines  occur  occasionally,  but  that  in  the  larger 
part  of  the  country  they  occur  with  the  greatest 
regularity  every  two  or  three  years.  Of  course  I 
did  not  fail  to  enter  into  a  famine  district  in 
order  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  what  the  condi- 
tions were.  In  the  district  of  Buzuluk,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Samara,  the  crop  had  been  so  small  in 
1906,  and  what  little  grain  there  was  left  was  so 
valuable,  that  the  peasants  pulled  the  stalks  by 
hand,  finding  it  impossible  to  use  their  scythes. 
There  was  even  no  hay  for  the  horses,  and  in 
August  they  were  already  breaking  down  with 
disease  and  the  people  were  feeding  the  thatched 
roofs  of  barns  to  the  dying  animals.  .  .  .  The  chil- 
dren were  already  too  weak  to  study  and  had  left 
the  schools — the  village  meetings  had  declared  that 
they  would  soon  die  of  hunger.  Some  parents, 
finding  they  could  not  feed  their  children  by  stay- 
ing at  home,  had  left  them  behind  in  the  village, 
hoping  they  might  be  able  somewhere  or  other 
to  earn  them  a  little  bread.  The  Government  was 
doing  something  to  relieve  the  famine,  but  the 
relief  was  ridiculously  insufficient  and  outrageously 
administered.  ...  As  was  brought  out  in  the  noted 
case  of  the  stealing  grain-contractor,  Lidval,  and 
his  friend,  Assistant  Minister  Gurko,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  sum  assigned  for  this  purpose  was 
stolen  outright.  .  .  .  Lidval  was  let  out  of  jail 
on  bail,  and  ...  it  was  impossible  in  the  Govern- 
ment courts  to  place  any  criminal  responsibility 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  former  minister.  ...  In 
1906,  when  the  official  reports  showed  that  thirty 
million  people  were  on  the  verge  of  starvation, 
Russia's  grain  exports  actually  reached  a  value  of 
more  than  five  hundred  million  rubles.  ...  If  the 
peasants  had  not  been  pauperized  by  taxes,  they 
would  have  bought  this  grain  and  never  have  al- 
lowed it  to  leave  the  country." — W.  E.  Walling, 
Russia's  message,  pp.  177-178. — "No  sooner  did  the 
reaction  triumph  in  1906  [the  Duma  was  dissolved 
July  8,  1906],  than  it  began  to  whittle  away  the 
'immutable  foundations  of  civil  liberty'  that  the  tsar 
had  granted.  The  police  were  present  at  all  po- 
litical gatherings  with  orders  to  close  up  the  meet- 
ing whenever  the  orator  seemed  'to  wander  from 
the  subject.'  The  number  of  money  penalties  im- 
posed on  newspapers  rose  steadily  from  16  in  1906 
to  340  in  1913.  Despite  'freedom  of  association,' 
all  assemblies  of  students  within  the  universities 
were  forbidden.  The  treatment  of  Moscow  Uni- 
versity led  to  more  than  a  hundred  resignations 
from  the  faculty.  Other  schools  were  roughly 
handled,  and  depression  seized  upon  the  students, 
alwavs  the  most  sensitive  element  of  the  Russian 


people.  The  widespread  despair  after  such  glow- 
ing hopes  can  be  read  in  tlie  extraordinary  increase 
of  suicide.  In  Petrograd  the  increase  from  1905 
to  1908  was  fourfold.  In  Moscow  the  increase 
was  from  74  in  1900  to  O14  in  1908,  and  in  the 
latter  year  nearly  two-tifths  of  the  suicides  were 
of  persons  under  twenty  years  of  age." — E.  A. 
Ross,  Russia  in  upheaval,  p.  165. 

1906. — Ratification  of  reforms  in  Finnish  gov- 
ernment.   See  Finland:   1906. 

1906-1911. — Ministry  of  Stolypin. — System  of 
"pacification."  —  Instigated  massacres.  —  "The 
name  Stolypin  stands  for  a  very  distinctly  marked 
and  characteristic  period  of  recent  Russian  history. 
This  period,  lasting  from  July  21st,  1906,  when 
Stolypin  became  Premier  till  September,  191 1, 
when  he  was  assassinated  in  Kiev,  may  be  described 
as  the  period  of  the  reassertion  of  the  bureaucratic 
will.  M.  Stolypin  probably  did  not  aim  definitely 
at  the  complete  restoration  of  the  bureaucracy.  .  .  . 
His  main  object  was  to  hold  the  Empire  together 
under  particularly  trying  circumstances.  He  re- 
fused to  see  perplexities,  and  tried  to  cut  a  Gordian 
knot.  He  took  a  simple  view  of  the  strange,  con- 
fused emotion  that  was  agitating  the  country.  He 
summed  it  all  up  as  revolutionary,  and  proceeded 
to  put  it  down."  Agrarian  disturbances,  terrorism, 
those  forms  of  highway  robbery  or  expropriation 
into  which  the  extreme  forms  of  revolutionary  ac- 
tivity had  degenerated,  he  suppressed  by  the  ruth- 
less methods  of  the  Field  Court-Martial.  Execu- 
tions became  a  normal  feature  of  public  life  in  a 
country  in  which  capital  punishment  has  no  place 
in  the  Criminal  Code." — H.  W.  WilHams,  Russia 
of  the  Russians,  p.  73. — "'First  the  restoration  of 
order,'  said  he  [Stolypin]  epigrammatically,  'any 
reforms  can  come  later.'  In  order  to  restore  order 
and  pacify  the  nation  he  used  every  means  which 
boundless  power  could  place  in  his  hands.  If  he 
wished  to  proclaim  a  law  against  which  the  Duma 
was  protesting  he  simply  rusticated  the  latter  or 
brought  into  play  that  famous  Article  87,  which 
gave  him  the  right  to  do  without  Parliament.  .  .  . 
The  means  Stolypin  employed  to  restore  the  abso- 
lute autocracy  which  for  a  moment  had  been 
shaken  to  its  foundations  could  only  rally  to  his 
side  courtiers  or  dupes  such  as  the  Octobrist  party, 
who  saw  in  him  a  man  desiring  to  apply  to  the 
last  letter  the  constitution  manifesto.  .  .  .  The 
ultra-Conservatives  whom  the  popular  insurrec- 
tion had  left  sore,  considering  this  revolt  as  an 
outrageous  crime  against  the  symbol  of  the  father-* 
land  in  the  person  of  the  Tsar,  went  eagerly  to 
work.  The  Black  Hundreds,  a  reactionary  organi- 
sation brought  into  being  by  the  revolution,  then 
began  to  have  the  time  of  their  lives.  Dr.  Du- 
brovin,  the  organiser  in  chief,  who  had  become  the 
right  hand  of  the  secret  political  police  and  the 
heads  of  Government  depajtraents,  stirred  up 
afresh  pogroms  against  the  Jews,  worked  up  the 
populace  and  the  simple-minded  by  his  pamphlets, 
paid  for  out  of  the  State  Exchequer,  to  attack  the 
Revolutionaries,  the  Poles,  the  Ukrainians,  the 
Finns.  Terrorist  crimes  followed  on  one  another 
thick  and  fast.  They  were  pacifying.  And  in 
course  of  pacification,  after  the  deaths  of  the 
editor  Yollos  and  the  deputy  Herzenstein,  who 
fell  beneath  the  blows  of  the  ultra-Right  societies, 
came  the  murder  of  the  Labour-deputy,  Karau- 
lof,  in  1908,  and  finally  the  attempt  against  Witte 
himself.  The  Emperor  treated  these  crimes  with 
indulgence.  .  .  .  From  that  date  on,  excepting  per- 
haps the  period  of  M.  Kokovtsof's  ministry,  the 
internal  policy  of  Russia  will  prove  to  have  been  a 
disgrace  to  civilised  Europe.     It  sank  back  to  the 
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Land  Settlement 
Edict  of  1906,  or  Law  of  1910 


RUSSIA,   1907 


level  of  the  worst  days  of  the  national  and  religious 
persecutions  of  the  terrible  Procurator  of  the  Synod 
Pobiedonotsef,  during  the  last  years  of  Alexander 
III.  The  prisons,  the  awful  gaol  of  Peter  and 
Paul,  of  Schliisselburg,  the  deadly  prisons  of  Si- 
beria, that  undiscovered  country  from  whose 
bourne  no  traveller  returned,  were  full  to  over- 
flowing. No  single  night  passed  without  the 
workmen's  quarters  being  thrown  into  disorder  by 
some  police  investigation.  No  morning  passed 
without  the  students  whispering  in  one  another's 
ears  the  name  of  some  comrade  who  had  been 
arrested.  Whole  towns  and  provincial  govern- 
ments were  placed  under  martial  law  or  under  mili- 
tary protection  to  allow  illegal  acts  to  take  place. 
Those  were  the  days  when  police  provocation 
(common  informing)  flourished.  .  .  .  While  they 
were  gagging  the  people  they  began  to  hunt  down 
the  nationalities  who  had  been  forcibly  herded 
under  the  aegis  of  the  two-headed  eagle.  Poles, 
Finns,  Letts,  Lithuanians,  Georgians,  Jews,  found 
themselves  treated  as  'subjects  of  the  second  class,' 
and  pretexts  of  every  kind  were  found  to  harass 
them.  The  Government  was  supported  in  this  pol- 
icy by  the  growth  of  a  nationalism  new  in  the  his- 
tory of  Russian  thought.  ...  It  was  fostered  and 
artificially  encouraged  by  those  who  were  anxious 
to  distract  public  opinion  from  social  questions. 
The  Jewish  pogrom  was  an  outlet  for  the  Tsarist 
system  of  government.  Moreover,  the  political 
chiefs  found  in  these  massacres  a  direct  method 
of  revenge  on  those  who  in  1905  had  played  a 
considerable  part  in  the  popular  insurrection 
'Russia  for  the  Russians,'  that  is  of  course  for  the 
Great  Russians,  such  as  the  leit-motiv  of  the  Na- 
tionalist Minister,  Count  Bobrinski,  and  of  the 
sections  of  the  Right  in  the  Duma.  Stolypin 
found  his  name  straightly  connected  with  this 
sudden  birth  of  a  narrow-minded  Jingoism,  of  an 
intolerant  Imperialism,  so  little  in  sympathy  with 
the  usual  Russian  broadness  of  view." — C.  Rivet, 
Last  of  the  Romanofs,  pp.  108-111. 

1906-1911.— Land  settlement.— Edict  of  No- 
vember 22,  1906,  or  Law  of  July  27,  1910. — Statute 
of  Land  Settlement. — "One  of  the  most  important 
laws  passed  by  Russia's  recently  instituted  Legisla- 
ture is  the  law  of  July  27,  1910,  better  known 
as  the  edict  of  November  22,  1906.  This  edict 
was  issued  by  the  Government  during  the  interval 
between  the  dissolution  of  the  first  Duma  and  the 
assembling  of  the  second.  It  was  discussed  for 
three  years  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature, 
first  in  committee  and  afterwards  in  general  as- 
sembly. The  substance  of  this  law  is  that  any 
member  of  the  land  commune  has  the  right  to 
claim  to  receive  as  individual  owner  that  allot- 
ment of  the  communal  land  which  he  is  actually 
occupying.  And  in  communes  in  which  there  has 
been  no  redistribution  of  land  since  the  original 
allotment  of  1861,  all  members  arc  recognized  as 
owners  of  their  holdings.  Thus  the  legislation  of 
July  27,  loio,  has  i)ut  an  end  to  the  long  de- 
bated question  of  the  superiority  of  communal  or 
individual  land  tenure.  .  .  .  With  the  accession  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander  III.,  from  1881  onwards, 
there  is  to  be  noted  an  abrupt  change  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's views  with  regard  to  the  peasants  and 
their  land  tenure.  The  arrangement  made  by  the 
law  of  March  3,  1861,  as  a  transitional  measure, 
and  with  the  special  aim  of  securing  fiscal  interests, 
begins  to  be  looked  on  as  the  declaration  of  a 
principle  distinctively  Russian,  and  which  is  ac- 
cepted as  one  of  the  chief  supports  of  the  State. 
Thus,  there  starts  in  governmental  circles,  with  the 
approval  of  certain  groups  of  writers,  a  movement 


in  favour  of  preserving  the  commune  from  disso- 
lution. Although  at  that  moment  there  were  no 
real  indications  of  any  such  danger,  it  was  urged 
that  the  commune  must  be  strengthened  by  making 
the  necessary  alterations  in  the  law  of  1861,  and 
also  limiting  substantially  the  peasants'  right  to 
do  as  he  wished  with  his  allotment  of  land.  Of 
all  such  laws  of  this  period  the  most  important 
is  that  of  December  27,  1893.  This  law  took  away 
the  right  of  the  individual  peasant  to  receive  his 
holding  as  individual  property  when  he  had  paid 
up  the  capitalized  redemption  debt  on  his  particu- 
lar share.  This  right  was  not  formally  annulled ; 
but  the  agreement  of  the  commune  was  made 
necessary  to  the  assertion  and  exercise  of  the  right. 
This  was  a  radical  violation,  in  favour  of  the 
commune,  of  the  rights  of  individual  members,  as 
granted  to  them  in  1861.  At  the  same  time,  new 
local  administrative  officials  were  established  to 
supervise  the  peasants,  and  these  officials,  under 
pressure  from  the  central  authorities,  began  an 
active  propaganda  for  new  redistributions  of  land 
within  the  communes.  The  law  of  March  3,  1861, 
gave  the  communes  the  right  to  redistribute  the 
land  among  their  members,  the  only  condition  be- 
ing that  the  redistribution  be  on  the  principle  of 
uniformity  for  all  members.  The  peasants  availed 
themselves  of  this  right  extremely  rarely,  and  with 
great  reluctance.  They  preferred  to  maintain  the 
distribution  established  at  the  original  grant  of 
1861 ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  authori- 
ties, not  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  communes 
redistributed  their  land.  The  other  half  made  no 
redistribution  up  to  the  law  of  July  27,  1910,  abid- 
ing by  the  original  division ;  and  they  regarded  the 
holding  received  by  a  given  member,  if  not  legally, 
yet  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  his  individual 
an  inheritable  property.  Thus  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  agrarian  edict  of  November  22,  1906, 
went  against  the  peasant  policy  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  III.,  and  was,  in  its  main  lines,  a  return 
to  the  principles  set  up  at  the  Emancipation  in 
1861.  ...  As  the  peasants'  system  of  agriculture 
was  based  entirely  on  the  natural  productiveness 
of  the  soil,  and  the  aim  was  to  give  every  mem- 
ber of  the  commune  an  equal  chance  in  respect  to 
natural  productiveness,  the  land  was  divided  into 
many  categories,  and  in  each  category  each  indi- 
vidual received  pieces  of  land.  The  system  of  ro- 
tation of  crops  adopted  by  the  commune  and  other 
considerations  determined  the  number  of  lots  in 
each  category  assigned  to  each  individual.  Thus 
in  many  instances  the  holding  of  a  single  peasant 
consists  of  a  hundred  or  more  small  fragments  often 
of  such  dimensions  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
work  them.  This  state  of  affairs,  which  deprived 
the  peasants'  land  of  any  value,  called  for  im- 
mediate remedy.  As  soon  as  the  law  of  July  27, 
1910,  had  been  carried,  the  Legislature  proceeded 
to  consider  a  law  dealing  with  this  question.  A 
second  law  was  enacted  in  May,  iqii,  under  the 
title  of  the  Statute  of  Land  Settlement.  This  law 
makes  it  possible  for  groups  of  peasants,  or  even 
individual  peasants,  to  secure  their  holdings  in 
one  piece,  the  surveying  necessary  to  such  a  read- 
justment being  made  at  the  public  cost." — S.  Shid- 
lovsky.  Imperial  Duma  and  land  settlement,  v.  i, 
pp.   18,  20,  25-26. 

1906-1913. — Government  of  Georgia.  See  Cau- 
CASU.s:   1801-1017. 

1907. — Second  Hague  Conference.  Sec  Hague 
coNFKKi.Ncrs:    1007. 

1907  (August). — Convention  with  Great  Brit- 
ain containing  arrangements  on  the  subject  of 
Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Tibet,    See  .•Xnglo-Rus- 
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siAN  Agreement  of  1Q07;  Tibet:  1907;  World  without  meeting  the  violent  death  of  its  predeces- 
War:  Causes:  Indirect:  c;  Afghanistan:  iqo?  sors,  and  in  1Q12  was  succeeded  by  the  fourth 
1907  (November). — Treaty  with  England,  Duma,  which  was  chosen  in  the  election  of  October, 
France  and  Germany,  guaranteeing  integrity  of  1Q12.  But  neither  the  Imperial  Duma  nor  the 
Norway.  Sec  Norway:  igoy-iooS,'  flection  of  igi2  possess  any  significance  in  the 
1907-1912. Reactionary  changes  in  electoral  history  of  electoral  democracy.  Both  were  con- 
law  of  1905. — Election  and  dissolution  of  sec-  trolled  by  the  bureaucrats  and  may  be  regarded  as 
ond  Duma. — Third  and  fourth  Dumas  mere  the  merest  camouflage — the  one  of  an  institution, 
figureheads. — "The  ukase  fixed  March  5,  1907,  as  the  other  of  an  elective  system.  .  .  .  Even  the 
the  date  for  the  convocation  of  a  second  Duma  Octobrists,  however,  were  appalled  by  the  skill 
and  elections  were  to  be  held  during  the  weeks  im-  with  which  Stolypin  controlled  government  with- 
mediately  preceding.  Upon  one  point  the  Tsar  out  consideration  of  public  opinion.  They  gradu- 
and  his  advisers  now  headed  by  Stolypin,  were  ally  perceived  the  danger  threatened  by  his  in- 
determined,  namely,  that  the  electoral  law  of  1905  creasing  disregard  of  constitutional  rights.  One  of 
must  be  manipulated  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  his  maneuvers,  particularly  arbitrary  in  character, 
new  elections  from  giving  the  overwhelming  ma-  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  power  of  the  admin- 
jority  to  the  adherents  of  constitutional  democracy  istration,  which  seemed  no  less  supreme  than  in 
which  they  had  secured  in  the  elections  for  the  the  darkest  days  before  the  revolution  of  1905. 
first  Duma.  .  Accordingly,  on  October  15,  1006,  The  Government  had  seen  one  of  its  legislative 
the  Senate,  by  order  of  the  Tsar,  gave  inlerpreta-  proposals  rejected  by  the  Imperial  Council;  where- 
tions  which  had  all  the  effect  of  a  new  law,  and  upon  Stolypin  adjourned  the  Duma  and  the  Im- 
which  were  all  directed  towards  limiting  the  fran-  perial  Council  for  three  days  in  order  to  permit 
chise.  .  When  it  came  to  the  elections  themselves,  the  Tsar  to  enact  the  proposals  by  ordinance.  This 
the  Government  took  every  opportunity  of  inter-  blatant  infraction  or  evasion  of  the  constitution 
ferin"  in  order  to  exclude  liberals  from  the  polls,  aroused  a  storm  of  protest  from  the  Duma,  even 
and  to  perpetrate  tricks  which  would  lead  to  the  from  the  Octobrists,  who  combined  in  a  vote  to 
election  of  reactionaries.  .  .  .  Police  interference  in  censure  upon  the  chief  minister,  which  was  passed 
the  course  of  the  second  elections  was  constant.  202-82.  But  the  storm  broke  in  vain  upon  the 
Notwithstanding  the  interpretations  of  the  suave  and  unbending  Stolyypin.  It  is  true  that 
Senate  and  the  influence  of  the  police  during  the  certain  reform  measures  were  passed,  such  as  the 
elections,  the  latter  did  not  result  in  a  majority  Religious  Denominations'  Act,  which  permitted 
for  the  Government,  and  the  radical  parties  actu-  every  private  citizen  to  withdraw  from  the  estab- 
ally  gained.  But  the  second  Duma  was  younger  lished  Church;  the  inauguration  of  Workingmen's 
and  contained  less  political  ability  than  the  first.  Insurance,  and  above  all  the  power  granted  the 
The  peasant  members  were  less  educated,  and  the  peasants  of  becoming  owners  of  their  land  allot- 
moderates,  in  whom  the  hope  of  Russia  rested,  ments.  An  increased  budget  for  education  marked 
were  weakened  materially  in  numbers.  .  .  .  That  another  reform  of  importance.  But  these  reforms 
opportunity  came  in  July,  1Q07,  when  he  [Sto-  were  carried  out  by  the  Administration,  and  the 
lypin]  asked  that  nearly  all  the  Socialist  members  Duma,  with  all  its  license  of  free  speech,  held 
be  suspended,  saying  that  otherwise  he  could  not  merely  the  position  of  a  debating  society.  It  was 
be  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order  with  the  exact  facts  of  the  situation  in  mind,  that 
and  safety.  The  Duma  refused  to  grant  the  re-  the  Minister  of  Justice  could  exclaim  on  the  floor 
quest,  deciding  by  a  large  majority  to  refer  the  of  the  Duma:  'Thank  God!  We  have  as  yet  no 
proposal  to  a  committee,  in  order  to  afford  the  Parliament.'  Nor  was  the  power  of  the  admin- 
Government  a  chance  of  presenting  evidence  of  istration  materially  weakened  by  the  assassination 
the  guilt  of  the  inculpated  members.  But  before  of  Stolypin  in  1911." — C.  Seymour  and  D.  P. 
the  committee  would  meet,  the  Duma  was  dis-  Frary,  How  the  world  votes,  v.  2,  pp.  158-162, 
solved  by  an  imperial  ukase  of  June  16,  1907.  The  167-171. — "Until  the  dissolution  of  the  first  Duma, 
manifesto  promulgating  the  dissolution  of  the  sec-  the  Press  followed  its  own  sweet  will.  But  when 
ond  Duma  was  accompanied  by  a  rescript  which  the  first  Duma  was  dissolved,  owing  to  the  intro- 
infringed  upon  one  of  the  essential  guarantees  given  duction  of  various  forms  of  martial  law  all  over 
in  the  Russian  constitution,  and  which  made  of  the  country,  the  Press  was  once  more  subjected 
no  effect  the  formal  promises  of  the  Tsar,  for  to  a  certain  measure  of  control.  Certain  newspa- 
it  altered  the  law  of  elections  without  the  consent  pers  were  forbidden  to  appear  for  a  time." — M. 
of  the  Duma.  .  .  .  The  new  electoral  law  of  1907  Baring,  Russian  people,  p.  317. 
effectively  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  it  1908. — Protocol  with  England  regarding  Per- 
was  designed — that  of  preventing  the  election  of  sian  affairs.  See  Persia:  1008  (October), 
another  liberal  Duma.  The  advantages  provided  1908-1909.— Measures  for  the  destruction  of 
for  the  conservative  classes  in  elections  and  the  constitutional  autonomy  of  Finland.  See  Fin- 
difficulties  thrown  in  the  wav  of  the  radicals  were  land:   ioo8-iqoq. 

too  great  to  produce  any  other  result.     The  elec-  1909.— Agriculture.— The    crops    of    Russia    for 

tions  to  the  third  Duma  could  not  by  any  stretch  1909    (exclusive   of   Finland),   were   as   follows: 

of   the   imagination   be  called   representative.     The  ^j^  thousands 

percentage  of  abstentions  was  very  high;  often  the  of  pounds)                  Steppes* 

choice   of   delegates  to   the  electoral  college  could       vVheat       172,059.5  1,301.373.1 

not   take  place  because  the  number  of  voters  re-  j^            "'.'.*.'.'.'.'.'.".".'.     11402.4                  1,390,716.7 

quired   by  law  did  not  present  themselves   at  the  q^^^   .............     29^654^0                  iioi4!94i.8 

polls.     The  lightness  of  the  vote  cast  was  due  in  Barley    .!!.!.'."!.. !     74!3i3.8                    '629.517.0 

part  to  the  determination  of  the  Hberals  to  boy-       Various 35,478.4  396,133.2 

cott   the   elections  and   thus  to  express  their   pro-  , ! L  : 

test  against  the  new  law.  .  .  .  With  the  enforce-  Total    322,908.1  4,732,681.8 

ment  of  the  electoral  law  of  1907  and  the  choice       Potatoes    322,908.1  1,980,859.5 

of   the  third   Duma,   interest   in   the   Russian   Im-       Hay    115,155.5  2,996,988.2 

perial   electoral    system    is    naturally    extinguished.  *  Akmolinsk,    Turgai.    Semipalatinsk,    Semiryeshensk 

The  third  Duma  passed  through  its  five-year  term  and  Uralsk. 
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RUSSIA,    1909-1914 


1909  (April-July). — Advance  of  Russian  troops 
into  Persia.     See  Persia:   1908-1909. 

1909    (June). — "Dreadnought"    building.      See 
War,  Preparation  for:  1900-1915. 

1909-1911. — Okhrana  or  political  police. — 
Provocative  agents. — Assassination  of  Stolypin. 
— "The  Russian  absolute  autocracy  seems  to  have 
relied  altogether  on  that  institution  [the  police] 
which  was  the  essential  machinery  of  the  old 
regime,  the  most  important  department  of  the 
bureaucracy.  Its  principal  section  was  the  political 
police,  that  much-feared  okhrana  which  some  years 
ago  used  to  be  called  the  'third  division'  of  the 
Imperial  Chancellery.  Its  organisation  was  for- 
midable, including,  from  a  direction  to  be  found 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Tsar,  an 
innumerable  gendarmerie  spread  throughout  the 
Empire,  a  cloud  of  secret  agents  disseminated  in 
all  classes  of  society.  ...  By  a  costly  expenditure 
of  the  secret  fund  placed  at  its  disposal,  the 
okhrana  knew  how  to  recruit  its  members  from 
all  classes  of  society.  .  .  .  Wretched  was  he  whom 
the  okhrana  had  declared  to  be  'suspect.'  His 
peace  was  at  an  end.  ...  In  order  that  the  timid 
might  be  made  bold  again  and  the  suspected  man 
be  persuaded  to  express  his  true  sentiments,  the 
okhrana.  employed  its  provocative  agents.  The 
most  famous-infamous  of  them  all,  who  was  un- 
masked by  the  indefatigable  inquiries  of  Burtsef, 
was  Evno  Azef,  upon  whom  the  French  Govern- 
ment had  the  misfortune  to  bestow  the  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  This  recognised  agent  of  the 
political  police  had  also  managed  to  insinuate 
himself  into  the  revolutionary  circles.  He  had 
had  himselt  elected  director  of  Terrorist  organi- 
sations and  member  of  the  Central  Cornmittee  of 
the  Socialist  Party.  Evno  Azef  had  to  his  credit 
as  a  revolutionary  more  than  thirty  murders  at- 
tempted or  accomplished  at  his  suggestion,  by  his 
instructions  or  with  his  consent.  Among  his  most 
famous  deeds  was  the  organisation  of  the  murders 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Plehve,  and  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Sergius.  [See  above:  1905 
(January).]  It  was  he  who  prepared  the  at- 
tempted murders  of  Admiral  Dubassof,  the  Gov- 
ernor-General, Guerchelman,  and  the  attempt  on 
Nicholas  II.  The  last  failed  only  owing  to  out- 
side circumstances  over  which  the  scoundrel  had 
no  control !  This  provocative  agent  had  played  an 
active  part  in  the  drawing-up  of  plans  for  the 
military  mutinies  of  Moscow,  Viborg  and  Kron- 
stadt.  He  knew  beforehand  of  the  preparations 
for  the  assassination  of  General  Sakarof  at  Saratof, 
and  of  Governor  Bogdanovitch  at  Ufa,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  terrorist  crimes  which  succeeded.  The 
double  activity  of  the  policeman,  Azef,  lasted  from 
the  year  1903  to  the  year  1909." — C.  Rivet,  Last 
of  the  Romanofs,  pp.  93-94,  97-98. — "The  Bu- 
reaucracy assumed  a  new  aggressive  character 
largely  owing  to  the  force  of  Stolypin's  personality 
and  the  strength  of  his  will.  It  was  a  strange 
position.  Stolypin  placed  himself,  his  energy,  his 
decision  of  character,  his  freedom  from  hampering 
bureaucratic  routine  at  the  service  of  the  bureau- 
cracy. The  bureaucracy  acquired  in  him  what  it 
most  needed,  a  will.  He  tried  to  suppress  the 
popular  movement,  and  at  the  same  time  to  rein- 
vigorate  the  bureaucracy  by  cleansing  it  of  some 
of  its  worst  abuses,  such  as  the  wholesale  taking 
of  bribes.  ...  He  was  defeated  again  and  again 
on  questions  of  primary  importance  by  the  ex- 
treme reactionary  elements,  but  he  remained  at  his 
post.  He  had  in  fact  lost  his  real  power  before 
he  was  assassinated  by  Bogrov  in  September,  191 1. 
And   the  very   manner  of  his  death   revealed  in   a 


striking  and  tragical  form  an  abuse  which  had 
assumed  far-reaching  dimensions  during  the  period 
of  Stolypin's  premiership.  The  assassin,  Bogrov, 
was  an  agent  of  the  Secret  Police,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  protect  exalted  personages  against  terrorist 
attacks.  .  .  .  Stolypin  did  not  put  a  stop  to  this 
practice  even  after  the  Azev  exposure,  and  in 
the  end  he  himself  became  its  victim.  It  was  a 
tragic  end  to  a  strange  career." — H.  W.  Williams, 
Russia  of  the  Russians,  pp.  75,  76. 

1909-1914. — Economic  development. — Revival 
of  opposition  to  the  government. — Further  re- 
strictive measures. — "From  1909  onwards  the 
country  was  again  traversing  a  period  of  economic 
progress.  In  1909  there  were  in  Russia  14,733  in- 
dustrial establishments  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  Inspection  of  Factories  (without  counting 
mining  enterprises) .  The  number  of  workers  em- 
ployed in  these  establishments  was  1,832,783.  In 
1910  the  number  of  these  establishments  had  risen 
to  15,721,  and  that  of  the  workers  to  1,151,955; 
for  the  year  1911  the  figures  were  16,600  and 
2,051,198;  for  the  year  1912  they  were  17,356  and 
2,151,191.  So  for  a  period  of  four  years  we 
have  an  increase  in  the  number  of  factories  and 
workshops  representing  2,623  new  establishments, 
and  an  increase  of  318,408  in  the  number  of 
workers.  This  economic  revival  came  after  a  long 
and  painful  crisis  and  depression,  and  brought  with 
it  a  revival  of  political  Hfe.  The  workers  in  the 
factories  and  workshops,  who  in  all  modern  coun- 
tries constitute  the  principal  revolutionary  power, 
do  so  in  Russia  also.  The  economic  crisis,  and 
the  diminution  in  the  number  of  workers,  en- 
feebled not  only  their  material  forces  but  also  their 
moral  resistance.  But  with  the  increasing  eco- 
nomic activity  of  the  country,  their  power  began 
to  revive.  The  workers'  organizations,  the  trade 
unions,  broken  by  the  years  of  the  industrial  crisis 
and  political  reaction,  began  to  spring  up  once 
more,  in  spite  of  all  the  administrative  restrictions 
and  police  persecutions.  The  cooperative  move- 
ment also  began  to  develop,  especially  among  the 
peasants.  [See  Cooperation:  Russia.]  But  al- 
though the  Tsar's  Government  tolerates  coopera- 
tion to  a  certain  extent,  it  opposes  the  trade  unions 
with  all  its  might,  as  it  opposes  the  tendency  to 
strike,  and  all  political  organization  of  the  work- 
ing-classes. From  this  policy  resulted  the  ghastly 
'tragedy  of  the  Lena.'  On  the  4/1 7th  of  April, 
1912,  the  striking  miners  of  the  gold-mines  of  the 
Lena  (in  Siberia)  were  shot  down  like  ferocious 
beasts  simply  because  they  dared  peaceably  to  ask 
of  their  employers  and  the  local  administration 
that  the  conditions  of  their  labour  should  be  bet- 
tered, that  their  wages  should  be  paid  more  regu- 
larly, that  their  wives  should  not  be  employed  in 
rough  and  dirty  tasks,  that  they  should  not  be 
given  spoiled  and  putrid  food,  etc.  Five  hundred 
killed  and  wounded  were  left  on  the  desert  banks 
of  the  great  Siberian  river.  .  .  .  \  great  popular 
movement  sprang  from  the  graves  of  these  un- 
known workers.  While  in  1910  the  official  statis- 
tics recorded  only  222  cases  of  strikes,  in  which 
46,000  workers  were  involved,  in  191 2  the  number 
of  strikers  in  Russia  had  arisen  to  1,070,000,  of 
which  821,000  were  'political  strikers.'" — G.  ."Mex- 
insky,  Russia  and  I  he  Great  War,  pp.  74-76,  78. — 
"The  Government  began  [1906]  to  execute  people 
right  and  left  at  the  discretion  of  the  administra- 
tion. Capital  punishment,  in  fact,  has  become  an 
act  of  assassination  by  the  Governmental  authori- 
ties. Men  and  women,  adults  and  mere  young- 
sters are  executed  alike  for  a  political  assassina- 
tion and  for  robbing  a  vodka  shop  of  five  rubles. 
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Sometimes  a  prisoner  is  executed  for  a  crime  com- 
mitted five  or  six  years  previously,     And  to  think 
that  this  orgy  of  executions  has  been  going  on  for 
six   years  after  Stolypin   declared   'pacification'  an 
accomplished    fact!" — S.    Y.    Witte,    Memoirs    (A. 
Yarmolinsky,  ed.,   p.  387). — "The   'pacification'   of 
the  country  continued   with  such   rigour  that  citi- 
zens  recalled    with    regret    the   regime    of    Plehve. 
Non-Russians  were  opi)ressed  more  ruthlessly  than 
ever;  the  Jews  were  treated  as  pariahs,  restricted 
even    in    those    miserable    rights    which    they    had 
been  enjoying  before;  their  educational  and  profes- 
sional   opportunities    were    further    restricted,    and 
the  Jew-Baiters  in  the  Duma  and  in  the  press  were 
encouraged   by    the   Authorities   in   arousing   anti- 
Semitism     in     the     population.  .  .  .  Finland     was 
once  more  deprived  of  her  autonomy:  Stolypin  had 
the    Chambers   pass    an    All-Imperial   Law,    which 
brought    Finland   under   the   common    law    of   the 
Empire.     LSee  also  Finland:  igo9-igi4.]  .  .  .  From 
1Q06   to   the  end   of    1Q13    there   took   place   three 
thousand   two   hundred   and  eighty-two  executions 
by  trial;   one  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  Rus- 
sian  civil  code   admits   no   capital   punishment,  so 
that    during    the    'constitutional'    period    military 
courts   were   called   upon   to   mete   out  justice   for 
the  conquered  people.     Equally   vigorous  was  the 
war  of   the  Government  against   the   press.     Dur- 
ing the  days  of  freedom  preliminary  censorship  was 
abolished,    but    the    .Administration    retained    the 
right   to  penalise  publications.   .   .   .  The  condition 
of  the  universities  was  as  deplorable  as  other  as- 
pects of  Russian  life  during  the  period  of  Restora- 
tion.    The    school    autonomy   won    in    the   fall   of 
1905   was   nullified   in   a   series   of    'modifications.' 
[In   1910  Minister  of   Education  Schwarz  brought 
a  project  before  the  duma,  by  which  he  intended 
to  restore  the  power  of  the  statute  of   1884.     His 
successor,   Kasso,    withdrew    the    project,    but    did 
not  change  the  policy  which  was  actually  a  rein- 
troduction  of  Dmitri  Tolstoy's  system.]     The  death 
of  Lev   [Leo]   Tolstoy  in  the  fall  of  1910  aroused 
student  disturbances  throughout  the  country,  owing 
to  the  Government's  prohibition  of  public  demon- 
strations   of    mourning.     In     January,    iQii,    the 
Ministry  of   Education   issued  provoking   circulars, 
forbidding   any   assemblies   of  students   within   the 
universities,    and    introducing    severe    punishments 
for  disorders.     The  events  of  the  late  Nineties  were 
repeated:  the  students  struck.  .  .  .  There  had  been 
no    normal    academic    life    in    Russia    since    1896. 
The  University  Councils  tried  to  dissuade  the  stu- 
dents from   the   demoralising   step,   but   the  police 
rudely  intervened  and  pushed  the  rectors  and  pro- 
fessors aside.   The  pressure  of  the  police  forced  the 
recotor  of  the  University  of  Moscow,  Manuylov,  to 
resign ;   his   action   was  followed  by   more   than  a 
hundred    professors    and    assistants,    among    them 
such  prominent  lights  as  Prince  Yevgeniy,  Trubetz- 
koy,  Vernadsky,  Shershenevich,  Vinogradov,  Kize- 
vetter,  and  others.     The  oldest  Russian  university 
was  thus   outraged.     Similar  events  took  place  in 
other  places,   notably   in   the   Kiev   Politechnicum. 
The  Government  of  Stolypin  appointed  'desirable' 
deans  and   professors,   and   public   instruction   was 
once  more   forced   by   the   boot  of   the   policeman 
into  'poHtically  safe'  ruts.    The  same  policy,  need- 
less to  say,  was  carried  on  in  secondary  and  pri- 
mary schools.  .  .  .  Let  us  turn  to  the  few  gratify- 
ing  phenomena   in   Russian   life   under   the   regime 
described.     Among  the  useful  measures  undertaken 
by  the  Government  in  conjunction  with  the  Duma 
was  the  increased  budget  of  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation.    In   igii   it  reached   142,738,000   rubles,   of 
which   twenty-seven   million   rubles   were   assigned 


for  secondary   schools.     The   third    Duma   assigned 
for  the  primary  education  over  eight  million  rubles 
in  addition  to  the  budget-assignment  of  1908,  eight 
million    in    addition    to    the    budget    of    1909,   and 
ten  million  to  that  of  1910.     In  spite  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's policy  to  suppress  higher  education,  many 
private    high-educational    institutions    sprang    up; 
Professor   Vernadsky    places    the    number    of    such 
institutions  at  one  hundred  in   1913,  not  counting 
universities  and   popular   courses,  and   the  number 
of  students — at   one   hundred   and   fifty   thousand. 
The    Government    has   continued    to    put    through 
the   Duma  agrarian   legislation   of   the  nature  out- 
lined by  the  late  Stolypin.     The  disruption  of  the 
'commune'    has    rapidly    progressed ;    the    peasants 
have  been  eager  to  become  independent  landholders, 
no  matter  how  small  their  portion  might  be.     An 
improvement  in  the  cultivation  has  been  generally 
observed,  ascribed  to  the  change  of  tenure.    State 
lands  were  placed  on  sale,  a  systematic  distribution 
of   the  peasants  has  been  undertaken  in   order  to 
avoid  congestion  in  certain  regions,  important  im- 
provements  have   been   introduced   in   peasant-mi- 
gration.    Of    the    other   measures   carried    through 
by   the  Dumas  .that  deserve   notice  the   reform   of 
local   courts,   which    withdrew    the   judicial   power 
from   Zemsky  chiefs,  and  restored  it  to  courts  of 
Peace,  and  the  increase  of  the  army  budget.     Al- 
though the  Government  disregarded  public  opinion, 
it   undertook  the  reorganisation  of  the  army   and 
navy  on  a  gigantic  scale.     The  expectation  of  the 
Duma  that  some  of  its  members  would  be  invited 
to  cooperate  on  the  committee  of  national  defence 
was  not  fulfilled." — A.  Kornilov,  Modern  Russian 
history,  v.   2,   pp.  329,  331-332,   334. — "The   elec- 
tions to  the  Duma  at  the  end  of  1912,  which  took 
place    in    an    atmosphere    of    open    administrative 
pressure  and  political  falsification,  proved  that  Rus- 
sian society  had  not  lost  the  spirit  of  opposition, 
and  that  the  attitude  of  the  popular  masses  was 
still  resolutely  opposed  to  that  of  the  Government. 
The  years  1913-1914  saw  the  appearance  in  Peters- 
burg of  three  daily  papers  of  the  Extreme  Left — 
one  Socialist-Revolutionary   in   tendency  and   two 
Socialist-Democratic — not  to  speak  of  a  great  Radi- 
cal  daily    (ostensibly  'without  party')    and   a   few 
monthly  or  bi-monthly  reviews  of  the  same  com- 
plexion.    When    the    Censorship,    the    police,    and 
the   judiciary   suppress   one   of   these   organs   it   is 
at  once  re-issued  under  another  name;  when  one 
of   the   editors    is   arrested,   his    place    is   filled   by 
the  following  day,  and  the  difficult  work  of  propa- 
ganda  is   continued.    The   'educational   movement' 
also   underwent  a  rapid  development — that  is,  the 
action    of    the   popular   universities,    libraries,   and 
public  conferences  and  classes,  most  of  which  were 
organized  by  the  workers  themselves.     But  instead  of 
making    concessions    to    the    public    consciousness, 
which  had  awakened  from  its  'social  slumber,'  Tsar- 
ism  continued  its  negative  policy  of  reaction  and 
repression.   It  undertook  a  regular  campaign  of  perse- 
cution  against   academic   autonomy   and   the   Lib- 
eral   professors    (most   of   whom   were   more   than 
moderate   in   their  political   opinions).     M.   Kasso, 
Minister   of   Public    Instruction,    disported   himself 
among  the  superior,  secondary,  and  inferior  schools 
'like  a  hippopotamus  in  a  china-shop'  in  the  words 
of  a  Russian  publicist." — G.  Alexinsky,  Russia  and 
the  Great  War,  pp.  78-79. 

1910. — Convention  with  Japan  regarding  Man- 
churia.    See  J.APAx:   1905-1914. 

1910. — Authority    of    Duma    in    Finland.     See 
Finland:   1910. 

1910-1914. — Rivalry     over     Spitsbergen.       See 
Spitsbergen:    1921. 
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1910-1916. — Arctic  expeditions.  See  Arctic 
exploration:    1910-1916. 

1911. — Ultimatum  to  Persia.  See  Persia:  1910- 
1911. 

1911. — Member  of  consortium  to  give  finan- 
cial aid  to  China.    See  Railroads:   1905-1921. 

1911-1912. — Agreement  with  the  United  States, 
England,  and  Japan  regarding  seal  fisheries  in 
Bering  sea.  See  Fisheries:  1911-1912;  Pribilov 
islands. 

1912-1913. — Convention  and  protocol  with 
Mongolia. — Agreement  with  China.  See  Mon- 
golia:  1912-1913;   1913. 

1912-1913. — Relations  with  Rumania,  See  Ru- 
mania:  1912-1913. 

1913. — Beiliss  trial. — "Chronic  riots  and  assas- 
sinations had  proved  that  the  revolution  had  not 
been  quenched  in  1905  but  was  still  smouldering. 
The  murder  ot  a  Christian  boy  at  Kiev  in  March 
1911  afforded  a  welcome  opportunity  for  the 
autocracy  to  resort  to  its  customary  trick  of 
occupying  the  popular  passion  with  its  favorite 
subject.  Mendel  Beiliss,  a  Jew,  was  arrested  and 
charged  with  having  murdered  the  boy  'for  ritual 
purposes.'  .  .  .  The  whole  civilized  world  rang 
with  protest  against  this  revival  of  a  medieval 
myth  for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  the  fanatic 
rabble  against  an  innocent  people.  Conspicuous 
among  the  protests  were  those  of  the  universities 
of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Liverpool,  London,  Glas- 
gow, and  Dublin,  the  Internationa!  Congress  of 
Orientalfcts,  the  International  Medical  Congress, 
and  many  other  associations,  besides  thousands  of 
the  world's  most  distinguished  scholars  and  states- 
men in  Germany,  France,  England  and  the  United 
States.  Alarmed  at  being  thus  placed  in  the  lime- 
light, and  unable  to  find  the  desired  evidence,  the 
local  authorities  were  anxious  to  drop  the  prose- 
cution and  set  Beiliss  at  liberty,  but  were  re- 
strained by  orders  from  Petrograd,  issued,  it  is 
said,  by  command  of  the  Czar  himself.  The  former 
chief  of  the  secret  poHce  at  Kiev,  who  conducted 
an  independent  investigation  and  came  near  dis- 
covering the  real  perpetrators  and  laying  bare 
their  motives,  was  suspended  from  office,  tried  on 
some  pretended  charges  and  imprisoned — a  fact 
which  plainly  suggests  that  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted by  government  agents,  in  such  a  fashion 
as  to  indicate  a  ritual  murder,  for  the  deliberate 
purpose  of  providing  a  ritual  murder  trial  to  in- 
flame the  populace." — V.  A.  Yarros,  Treatment  of 
Jews  by  the  Rttssians  (Open  Court,  Jews). — ^See 
also  Beiliss  case;   Jews:   Russia:    1817-1913. 

1913. — Interest  in  Second  Balkan  War. — At 
conference  of  Second  Balkan  War.  See  Balkan 
states:   1913. 

1913. — Controversy  over  territory  in  Galicia, 
See  Galicia:  19 13. 

1914. — Concessions  in  Mongolia.  See  Mon- 
golia: 1914. 

1914. — Rivalry  with  Austria-Hungary. — Atti- 
tude towards  her  seizure  of  Bosnia-Hertze- 
govina. — Relations  with  Bulgaria  at  outbreak  of 
the  World  War. — Desire  to  control  policy  in 
Rumania.  See  Austria-Hungary:  1914;  Bul- 
garia: 1914-191S;  World  War:  1916:  V.  Balkan 
theater:   c. 

1914. — Aircraft  strength  at  outbreak  of  the 
World  War. — Control  of  railways.  See  World 
War:*  1914:  X.  War  in  the  air:  a;  Railroads: 
1917-1919- 

1914. — Pan-German  plan.  See  Pan-German- 
ism:   Pan-German  League  and  its  branches. 

1914  (January-June). — Rising  tide  of  discon- 
tent.— "By   the   summer   of    1914    Russia   was  per- 


meated with  discontent,  somewhat  akin  to  the 
state  of  mind  in  1904.  The  Government  was  hope- 
lessly discredited  in  the  clumsily  manipulated 
Beiliss  trial  [see  Jews:  Russia:  1817-1913];  its 
failure  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and 
its  continuation  of  the  policy  of  repression  irri- 
tated even  the  moderate  elements.  Various  public 
bodies  expressed  resolutions  condemning  the  Gov- 
ernment for  its  narrow-sighted  policy.  Twenty- 
five  leading  Petrograd  barristers  were  tried  and 
sentenced  to  prison  for  a  resolution  protesting 
against  the  official  accusation  of  Jews  of  cannibal- 
ism. .  .  .  Representatives  of  big  industries  openly 
opposed  the  archaic  order  of  things.  Among  the 
members  of  the  Duma  gloomy  pessimism  prevailed. 
V.  A.  Maklakov,  a  moderate  Cadet,  said  to  an  in- 
terviewer: 'Should  I  be  asked,  what  my  wishes  for 
the  Duma  are,  my  answer  would  be:  To  peri$h 
with  honour  .  .  .  rather  than  drag  on  a  fruitless 
existence.'  ...  A  new  phenomenon  appeared  in  the 
year  1914 — a  'Right  opposition.'  The  conservative 
elements,  the  'United  Nobility,'  for  examle,  ex- 
pressed great  dissatisfaction  with  the  Government, 
with  the  crimes  and  blunders  of  the  'petrified  bu- 
reaucracy.' .  .  .  The  nobility  of  Chernigov  pub- 
lished a  declaration  about  the  'abnormaUties  of 
Russian  life,'  the  'reign  of  arbitrariness  in  spite 
of  the  numerous  ukases  and  manifestoes  promising 
the  maintenance  of  lawfulness  in  the  country.'  As 
in  1904  and  1905,  so  in  1914,  while  the  liberal 
and  moderate  elements  attacked  the  regime  with 
verbal  denunciations,  the  proletariat  protested  ac- 
tively, sacrificing  its  blood,  freedom,  and  welfare. 
During  the  visit  of  President  Poincare,  Petrograd 
saw  barricades  erected  in  various  parts  of  the 
Capital,  the  tramways  and  some  railways  inactive, 
great  public  demonstrations  and  meetings  held  in 
the  streets,  collisions  with  the  Cossacks  and  police, 
which  resulted  in  many  killed  and  wounded.  Mos- 
cow, Riga,  Nikolaicv  and  other  cities  responded. 
A  revolution  seemed  'inevitable'  (opinion  of  Alex- 
ander Guchkov,  former  President  of  the  Duma)." 
— A.  Korniiov,  Modern  Ridssian  history,  v.  2,  pp. 
236-238. 

1914  (July). — General  strike. — "The  workers, 
incited  by  the  bloodshed  at  the  Putiloff  works,  in 
which  fifty  were  injured  and  four  killed,  entered 
upon  a  three-day  protest  strike  at  the  call  of 
active  organizations.  But  the  masses  were  so  bit- 
terly provoked  by  the  actions  of  the  police  and 
Cossacks  that  the  decision  of  the  executive  coun- 
cils of  the  leading  parties  to  end  the  strike  on  the 
evening  of  July  20th — which,  however,  was  kept 
from  the  genera!  mass  as  a  result  of  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  two  Social  Democratic  papers — secured 
no  hearing.  Until  this  time,  the  streets  of  St. 
Petersburg  had  been  thronged  with  peacefully 
demonstrating  workers  who,  when  President  Poin- 
care passed  by,  cried,  'Long  live  the  republic ! 
Amnesty  !  Down  with  autocracy  !  Long  live  lib- 
erty!' Then,  inflamed  to  the  greatest  fury  by  the 
attacks  of  the  police  and  Cossacks,  the  strikers 
erected  barricades  on  July  21st  in  various  public 
places.  For  the  first  time  since  its  foundings,  the 
Russian  capital  saw  huge  barricades  spring  up,  be- 
hind which  the  workmen,  armed  with  stones, 
sought  shelter  from  the  assaulting  Cossacks.  The 
fiercest  conflicts  occurred  on  the  night  and  days 
of  July  22d  and  23d.  Several  thousand  workmen 
took  part  in  these  fights.  From  most  of  the  barri- 
cades— consisting  for  the  most  part  of  telephone 
and  telegrajih  i)oles,  overturned  carts  and  stone 
piles — red  flags  were  seen  fluttering.  Women  and 
children  helped  with  the  building  of  the  barricades. 
Broken  up  by  the  police,  the  masses  of  men  reas- 
sembled at  different  points  in  order  to  take  up  th- 
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fight  anew.  The  police  and  miltary  volleyed 
fiercely  upon  the  crowds  until,  alter  a  time,  it 
became  impossible  to  count  the  dead  and  wounded. 
During  the  week,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
factory  inspection  committee  (which  falls  some- 
what short  of  the  true  number),  over  200,000 
workmen  took  part  in  the  strike  in  St.  Petersburg 
alone.  Even  such  concerns  as  the  Neva  yarn  mills, 
the  Neva  cotton  mills,  and  the  Thornton  factory, 
which  had  never  stopped  work  since  1004,  discon- 
tinued operations  as  soon  as  the  street  fights  began 
in  the  capital  in  connection  with  the  general  strike 
— a  sign  of  how  deeply  inflamed  even  the  less 
eager  sections  of  the  proletariat  in  St.  Petersburg 
became  as  a  result  of  recent  occurrences.  Even  a 
portion  of  the  street  railway  men  and  of  the  shop 
employees  of  several  railroads  ceased  work.  Only 
th;e  presence  of  numerous  troops  and  gendarmes 
prevented  the  most  important  roads  from  taking 
part  in  the  strike.  The  extent  and  strength  of 
the  movement  may  be  shown  further  by  the  fact 
that  the  marine  barracks  were  watched  by  armed 
soldiers  to  prevent  the  sailors  housed  in  them 
from  going  over  to  the  strikers.  A  leading  feature 
of  all  the  demonstrations  after  July  20th,  according 
to  this  and  all  other  reports,  was  that  the  workers 
tore  down  all  decorations  in  celebration  of  the 
France-Russian  alliance — French  capitalism  being 
generally  known  as  the  underlying  cause  of  the 
failure  of  the  last  revolution  and  of  all  the  misery 
and  horrors  of  the  last  ten  years.  A  dispatch  to 
The  Daily  Citizen  of  July  24th  shows  that  Russia 
was  then  on  the  very  verge  of  revolution:  'The 
city  to-day  has  the  appearance  of  an  armed  camp, 
and  is,  in  fact,  in  the  throes  of  a  civil  war.  Barri- 
cades have  been  built  by  the  strikers  in  the  Samson 
Prospect,  and  are  held,  despite  assaults  from  police 
and  military,  by  strong  forces  of  armed  men.  The 
tramway  traffic  has  been  brought  to  a  complete 
standstill.  Tramway  men  declare  that  they  are 
afraid  to  venture  out  with  the  cars.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  they  are  sympathetic  to  the 
strike,  .-^t  the  moment  there  seems  every  prob- 
ability that  St.  Petersburg  may  be  cut  off  from 
the  outside  world,  so  far  as  railway  traffic  is  con- 
cerned, for  to-day  the  strikers,  turning  up  sud- 
denly in  great  force,  tore  up  the  rails  just  outside 
the  city.  Women  as  well  as  men  took  part  in  these 
operations.  The  object  of  those  who  are  directing 
the  strike  is  both  to  cut  off  supplies  and  to  pre- 
vent the  transport  of  troops  into  the  capital.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  tactics  of  the  government  are 
to  draw  cordons  of  police  and  military  across  the 
city  and  divide  it  into  districts,  so  that  the  strikers 
in  one  may  not  be  able  to  communicate  with  those 
in  another.  The  evident  plan  is,  by  isolating  each, 
to  crush  the  uprising  in  district  after  district.  That 
the  government  are  thoroughly  alarmed  was 
proved  by  the  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  cabinet 
summoned  .  .  .  [written  in  igis]  to  consider  what 
measures  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  emergency.  The 
government,  however,  seem  to  have  lost  their 
heads,  for  the  orders  to  the  police  are  given  by 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  countermanded 
several  times  a  day,  with  the  result  of  general  be- 
wilderment. The  situation  is  the  more  serious 
because  .  .  .  the  police  tried  by  a  series  of  sudden 
descents  to  effect  the  arrest  of  supposed  strike 
leaders.  They  met  with  resolute  and  armed  resist- 
ance, and  had  to  retire  beaten.  All  factories  are 
now  guarded  by  strong  detachments  of  troops.  A 
feehng  of  uncertainty  prevails  everywhere.  The 
stock  exchange  is  very  depressed  owing  to  the  news 
of  the  heavy  fall  of  Russian  securities  in  Berlin. 
The  position,  in  short,  is  exactly  like  that  which 
prevailed  before  the  great  strike  in   igos.   ...  On 


July  20th,  the  day  after  the  Austrian  ultimatum 
to  Servia,  St.  I'etersburg  was  put  under  martial 
law  and  the  strike  was  firmly  terminated.  But 
even  then  it  was  only  the  most  extreme  measures 
of  repression  that  succeeded  in  putting  the  strikers 
down.  The  city  working  classes  of  Russia,  organ- 
ized under  Socialist  leadership,  were  certainly  in 
no  loyal  or  militaristic  mood  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  present  [igi4l  war."- — W.  E.  Walling,  Socialists 
and  the  war,  pp.  114-117. — See  also  World  War: 
Causes:  Indirect;  e;  1914:  XI.  Political  situa- 
tion:  c. 

1914  (July-August). — World  War:  Appeal  of 
Serbia  after  Austrian  ultimatum. — Advice  to 
Serbia. — Attitude  towards  Austrian  ultimatum. 
— Desire  for  arbitration. — Appeal  for  British 
solidarity  in  Triple  Entente. — Mobilization  of 
troops. — Kaiser  and  Tsar  telegrams. — Ulti- 
matum from  Germany.  See  World  W.ar:  Diplo- 
matic background:  19,  to  23;  31;  33;  42;  43;  69; 
.Arbitration,  International:  1914:  Arbitration 
proposals. 

1914  (August).— World  War:  Offer  to  defend 
neutrality  of  Belgium,  Norway,  and  Holland. — 
Cooperation  with  England  and  France  in  behalf 
of  Belgium. — Reception  of  British  declaration 
of  war  at  Petrograd. — Declaration  of  war  by 
Austria-Hungary. — With  France  and  England 
against  separate  peace  with  Germany. — Rela- 
tions with  the  Entente  because  of  Turko-Ger- 
man  Alliance. — Mobilization  of  troops  at  Aus- 
trian and  German  frontiers.  See  World  War: 
Diplomatic  background:  46;  60;  61;  66,  to  70; 
71,  v;  73,  ii;  Preparation  for  war:  a. 

1914  (August). — Declaration  of  war  by  Ger- 
many.— Tsar's  manifesto. — Convocation  of  the 
Duma. — Vote  of  confidence. — Russia  insisted  "that 
the  Austro-Serb  question  was  one  which  intimately 
concerned  herself  (as  well  as  other  powers,  signa- 
tories of  former  Balkan  settlements)  .  .  .  [and 
acted]  vigorously  up  to  her  promise.  For  Serbia 
we  shall  do  all.  Belgrad  was  assured  of  Russian 
support ;  'under  no  circumstances  will  Russia  re- 
main indifferent  to  Serbia's  fate,'  telegraphed  the 
Tsar  on  July  27.  Measures  for  Russian  mobiliza- 
tion, even  by  July  23,  were  already  far  advanced: 
on  July  2g  the  mobilization  of  the  whole  Russian 
army  and  navy  was  ordered,  on  the  German  as 
well  as  on  the  Austrian  frontiers.  Two  days  later 
Germany,  treating  this  mobilization  as  almost 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  (as  it  was  in- 
deed laid  down  in  the  original  agreements  of  the 
Franco-Russian  alliance — 'la  mobilisation,  c'etait  la 
guerre')  demanded  the  stoppage  of  these  prepara- 
tions within  twelve  hours  (July  31).  If  not,  Ger- 
many also  would  mobilize.  Russia  made  no  reply, 
and  on  August  i  Germany  responded  not  merely 
by  counter-measures  of  mobilization,  but  by  a 
declaration  of  war." — C.  R.  Beazley,  Nineteenth 
century  Europe  and  Britain,  pp.  280-281. — "On 
July  20  (.'Xugust  2)  the  Tsar  issued  a  manifesto 
[appealing  to  the  nation].  .  .  .  'We  Nicholas  II, 
by  grace  of  God  Emperor  and  Autocrat  of  all  the 
Russias,  Tsar  of  Poland,  Grand  Duke  of  Finland, 
etc.,  etc..  Declare  to  all  Our  Loyal  subjects:  In 
pursuance  of  her  historic  traditions,  Russia,  sister 
in  blood  and  creed  of  the  Slav  nations,  has  never 
remained  indifferent  to  their  fate.  The  brotherly 
feelings  of  the  Russian  people  for  the  Slavs  have 
reawakened  with  unanimous  impulse  and  peculiar 
force  these  last  few  days,  when  Austria-Hungary 
presented  to  Serbia  demands  which  were  mani- 
festly such  as  a  sovereign  state  could  not  accept 
Disdainful  of  the  conciliatory  and  pacific  reply  of 
the  Serbian  Government  and  refusing  the  benevo- 
lent mediation  of  Russia,  .Austria  hastened  to  resort 
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to  an  armed  attack  which  she  opened  by  the 
bombardment  of  the  defenceless  city  of  Belgrad. 
Forced  by  these  new  conditions  to  take  necessary 
measures  of  precaution,  we  gave  the  order  that 
the  Army  and  Navy  should  be  placed  on  a  war 
footing;  yet,  in  Our  care  for  the  blood  and  wealth 
of  Our  subjects.  We  strained  all  Our  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  negotiations 
then  in  process.  In  the  midst  of  these  friendly 
relations  Austria's  ally,  Germany,  in  spite  of  Our 
hopes  that  we  should  always  remain  good  neigh- 
bours, and  shutting  her  ears  to  Our  assurances  that 
the  measures  taken  had  no  hostile  intentions  to- 
wards her — demanded  the  revocation  of  those 
measures,  and  upon  Our  refusal,  suddenly  de- 
clared war  against  Russia.  It  is  now  no  longer  a 
question  of  taking  the  part  of  a  sister  nation 
unjustly  wronged  but  of  defending  the  honour, 
dignity,  and  integrity  of  Russia,  and  her  position 
among  the  Great  Powers.  We  firmly  believe  that 
Our  faithful  subjects,  inspired  with  self-abnega- 
tion, will  rise  all  as  one  man  for  the  defence  of 
the  Russian  soil.  In  the  dreadful  hour  of  trial 
let  intestine  dissensions  be  forgotten,  in  order  that 
the  union  of  the  Tsar  with  His  people  may  be  yet 
more  firmly  consolidated,  and  that  Russia,  rising 
as  a  single  man,  may  repulse  the  insolent  attack  of 
the  enemy.  With  a  profound  faith  in  the  right- 
eousness of  Our  cause  and  humble  confidence  in 
Almighty  Providence,  We  invoke  in  Our  prayers 
the  Divine  benediction  upon  Holy  Russia  and 
Our  valient  troops.'  On  the  same  day  an  ukase 
was  issued  for  the  convocation  of  the  State  Coun- 
cil and  the  State  Duma.  'In  the  midst  of  the  heavy 
trials  sent  upon  our  country,  we  wish  to  be  in 
perfect  union  with  our  people,'  said  the  ukase.  The 
country  greeted  enthusiastically  the  unexpected 
constitutionalism  of  the  Autocrat.  True,  at  the 
opening  of  the  extraordinary  session  of  the  Duma, 
Premier  Goremykin  (he  had  supplanted  Kokovt- 
sez  not  long  before)  explained  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  convocation  of  the  legislative  cham- 
bers was  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  have 
measures  for  meeting  war  expenditures  passed  by 
the  Assemblies.  The  Duma  presented  an  unprece- 
dented solidarity  of  thought  and  action  during  the 
discussion  of  the  situation.  Only  the  Labourites 
and  the  Social-Democrats  dissented,  true  to  their 
party-traditions,  and  left  the  House  when  the  dec- 
laration of  the  Duma  was  put  to  vote.  Deputy 
Kerensky  made  a  statement  in  the  name  of  the 
Labour  Group,  in  which  patriotism  was  mingled 
with  opposition  to  the  Government.  'Remember,' 
he  said,  'that  Russian  citizens  have  no  enemies 
among  the  working  classes  of  the  belligerents! 
Protect  your  country  to  the  end  against  aggression 
by  the  states  whose  governments  are  hostile  to  us, 
but  remember  that  there  would  not  have  been  this 
terrible  war  had  the  great  ideals  of  democracy, 
freedom,  equality,  and  brotherhood  been  directing 
the  activities  of  those  who  control  the  destinies 
of  Russia  and  other  lands.  .  .  .  Peasants  and  work- 
ers, all  who  desire  the  happiness  and  well-being 
of  Russia  in  these  davs  of  trial,  harden  your  spirit ! 
Gather  all  your  strength,  and  having  defended  your 
land,  free  it.'  In  the  name  of  the  Constitutional- 
Democrats,  Paul  Miliukov  declared  that  all  other 
questions  must  be  put  aside  before  the  great  task 
of  defending  Russia.  'Our  cause  is  a  just  cause. 
We  are  strugeling  to  liberate  our  country  from  a 
foreign  invasion,  to  liberate  Europe  and  the  Slav 
world  from  the  Germanic  Hegemony,  to  liberate 
the  entire  world  from  the  intolerable  yoke  of 
armaments  which  never  fail  to  increase,  ruininc 
peaceful  workers  and  perpetually  provokini;  fresh 
armed  conflicts.      In   this  struggle  we  are  all   one 


...  we  throw  into  the  balance  of  conflict  our  firm 
will  to  vanquish  the  aggressor.'  The  Duma  voted 
a  resolution  of  confidence  in  the  Government,  'con- 
vinced that  it  had  exhausted  every  means  of  main- 
taining peace  compatible  with  the  prestige  of  Rus- 
sia as  a  Great  Power,'  and  expressed  its  convic- 
tion that  the  people  would  rise  united  to  the 
appeal  of  the  Sovereign  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  The  nation  responded  with  unprece- 
dented unanimity;  all  parties,  all  classes,  all  races 
aligned  themselves  enthusiastically  under  the  ban- 
ner: 'All  for  the  war,'  The  Poles,  the  Jews,  the 
Little-Russians,  the  Armenians,  the  peasants,  t.ie 
workingmen,  the  intelligentzia,  put  aside  their 
grievances  and  differences,  and  declared  themselves 
ready  to  sacrifice  their  blood  and  wealth  for  the 
defence  of  the  country.  With  the  exception  of  a 
small  number  of  irreconcilable  revolutionists  who 
see  in  the  defeat  of  Russia,  the  downfall  of  the 
autocracy,  and  in  her  victory  the  triun»ph  of 
despotism,  the  majority  of  Russian  Socialists  have 
declared  their  support  of  the  anti-German  coali- 
tion."-— A.  Kornilov,  Modern  Russian  history,  v. 
2,  pp.  339-340. 

1914  (August). — Relations  with  Germany. — 
Attitude  of  the  people  towards  World  War. — 
"The  complicated  and  contradictory  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  can  be  summed  up  very 
briefly.  On  the  one  hand,  there  existed  before  the 
war  the  closest  intercourse  between  the  Russian 
and  the  German  courts,  and  that  close  intercourse 
extended  to  the  army,  to  the  bureaucracy,  to  the 
universities,  to  the  industrial  and  commercial 
classes.  On  the  other  hand,  .  .  .  there  is  a  tempera- 
mental antagonism  between  the  two  nations.  .  .  . 
[Furthermore]  until  Peter  the  Great,  the  Romanov 
family  was  a  national  dynasty.  .  .  .  With  .  .  .  [the 
year  1725,  when  Peter  the  Great's  daughter,  Anne, 
married  a  German  prince]  begins  that  close  dynastic 
alliance  with  the  German  courts  which  has  lasted 
until  our  own  day.  ...  In  the  Empire  of  the 
Tsars  the  sympathies  of  the  ruler  and  of  the 
Imperial  family  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
have  generally  been  German.  .  .  .  Securely  en- 
trenched in  the  Russian  Court,  in  the  army,  in 
the  bureaucracy,  in  the  universities,  in  the  diplo- 
matic service — the  Germans  secured  a  no  less  com- 
manding influence  in  trade  and  industry.  .  .  .  But 
the  common  people  were  never  affected  by  Ger- 
man methods  and  remained  untainted  by  the  Ger- 
man spirit." — C.  Sarolea,  Great  Russia,  pp.  234- 
236;  248-250. — "The  declaration  of  war  became 
known  on  August  ist  [1Q14],  between  seven  and 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  next  day  there 
was  considerable  excitement,  natural  under  the 
circumstances.  The  people  felt  that  they  were 
being  suddenly  and  wantonly  attacked  by  a  hitherto 
friendly  nation  with  whom  they  had  always  bren 
living  in  peace  and  amity.  Of  the  comj)licatcd 
causes  that  had  led  up  to  this  unexpected  result 
they — I  mean,  of  course,  the  popular  masses — 
could  not  have  any  conception.  The  idea,  which 
was  spread  and  propacated  b\-  the  Press,  not  only 
in  Russia,  but  abroad  as  well,  and  had  become  a 
kind  of  political  axiom,  that  Russia,  as  a  Slav 
Power  fl  would  observe  here  in  parenthesis  that 
Russia  is  no  more  and  no  less  a  Slav  Power  than 
Great  Britain  is  a  Teuton  Power  as  far  as  race 
affinity  is  concerned),  was  bound  to  intervene  in 
the  conflict  between  .Austria  and  Serbia  and  to 
shield  the  latter  from  the  consequences  of  her 
policy  of  a  'Greater  Serbia'  hv  our  'Intelligentzia,' 
quite  beyond  the  understanding  of  the  popul'ir 
masses.  If,  as  was  said  fo  have  been  the  case, 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  .Affairs  had  really  repre- 
sented to   the  Emperor  that,  unless  he  yielded  to 
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the  popular  demand  and  unsheathed  the  sword  in 

Serbia's  behalf,  he  would  run  the  risk  of  a  revolu- 
tion and  perhaps  the  loss  of  his  throne,  it  could 
only  have  been  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
delusion  which  swayed  the  minds  of  the  majority 
of  our  intellectuals  and  had  its  origin  in  that 
fatal  gulf  separating  the  educated  classes  from  the 
enormous  bulk  of  the  nation.  This  same  remark 
applies  with  no  less  force  to  the  relation  of  the 
educated  classes  to  the  war,  which  by  a  majority 
of  them,  was  indeed  hailed — and  for  various  rea- 
sons— with  a  certain  amount  of  enthusiasm  suffi- 
cient to  deceive  even  perspicacious  foreign  ob- 
servers— such,  for  instance,  as  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilcox — 
into  the  belief  that  the  war  with  Germany  was 
popular  in  the  broadest  and  deepest  sense,  and 
to  make  him  say,  in  his  Russia''s  Ruin:  'The  very 
air  was  electrified  with  patriotism  and  one  could 
feel  its  stimulating  infection  everywhere.'  In  some 
respect  this  impression  correctly  reflected  the  at- 
mosphere which  at  first  prevailed  in  the  capital 
and  other  large  centres  of  population  containing 
considerable  agglomerations  of  the  more  or  less 
politically  'conscious'  factory  labourers.  But  to 
believe  that  the  immense  mass  of  the  population 
of  the  Empire — let  alone  the  peasantry  which  had 
to  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  reserve  forces,  mobilized 
and  torn  from  their  labours  in  the  middle  of  the 
harvest  season — would  be  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
tent affected  by  such  warlike  enthusiasm,  could 
only  betoken  a  profoundly  erroneous  interpreta- 
tion of  the  real  feelings  of  the  people.  ...  I  feel 
bound  to  insist  on  this  point,  because  this  misin- 
terpretation of  the  real  feelings  of  the  Russian 
people,  not  only  by  our  Allies,  but  also  by  our 
own  politicians,  has  had  consequences  of  incalcu- 
lable importance  .  .  .  and  has  in  the  end  led  to 
an  inevitable  disillusionment  which  has  provoked 
in  allied  countries,  among  the  unthinking,  an  out- 
burst of  unbounded  vituperation  and  the  vilest 
accusations  .  .  .  when  it  was  found  that  the  Rus- 
sian people,  after  having  borne  losses  surpassing 
those  of  any  other  of  the  allied  countries,  were 
no  longer  willing  to  shed  their  blood  for  a  cause 
which  they  never  felt,  nor  even  had  any  reason 
to  feel,  to  be  theirs.  ...  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
war  was  welcomed,  just  as  any  other  war  would 
have  been,  by  the  military  element,  especially  the 
younger  generation.  .  .  .  Among  the  higher  ranks 
of  the  Army,  in  spite  of  official  optimism,  a  less 
cheerful  disposition  seemed  to  prevail.  They  could 
not  but  be  aware  of  the  various  defects  of  our 
military  organization,  the  actual  insufficiency  of  our 
preparations,  and  the  colossal  difficulties  of  every 
kind  which  would  be  entailed  in  the  conduct  of  a 
war  on  the  gigantic  scale  this  war  was  bound 
to  assume.  Among  the  Duma  leaders  and  poli- 
ticians the  war  was  apparently  very  popular;  at 
least  there  was  no  lack  of  most  enthusiastic  patri- 
otic demonstrations.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
'Intelligentzia'  as  a  whole.  Those  who  understood 
what  a  tragedy  the  war  really  meant  for  Russia 
and  were  bold  enough  to  say  so  were  necessarily 
very  few,  although  the  number  of  those  who  in 
their  innermost  hearts  thought  so  cannot  have  been 
small.  The  revolutionary  'Intelligentzia'  alone  had 
any  reason  to  rejoice,  for  their  opportunity  had 
come  at  last.  All  efforts  to  arouse  in  the  popular 
masses  the  spirit  of  hate  as  a  moving  force  in  the 
war,  although  they  succeeded  in  provoking  here 
and  there  outbursts  of  disorder  and  violence  to 
which  many  thousands  of  perfectly  innocent  people 
fell  victims,  utterly  failed  in  their  object,  just  as 
they  had  been  unsuccessful  in  the  war  with  Japan, 
and  for  the  same  reason.  The  favourite  and 
propagandist    legend    of   the    inveterate    hatred    of 


the  Russian  people  toward  Germany  and  Germans 
had  no  basis  in  fact.  In  the  immense  expanse 
of  Russia  proper  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  never  had,  nor  could  have  had,  any 
personal  contact  with  (^lermany  and  Germans,  nor 
had,  i>erhaps,  ever  set  their  eyes  on  a  live  repre- 
sentative of  that  supposedly  hated  race.  And  then, 
the  spirit  of  hatred  toward  foreigners  as  such  is 
entirely  absent  in  the  mental  and  moral  make-up 
of  the  Russian  people." — Baron  Rosen,  forty  years 
of  diplomacy,  v.  2,  pp.  173-175. — See  also  Woiao 
War:   Diplomatic  background:   45. 

1914  (August). — Status  of  army. — "The  Army 
was  'ready'  to  fight,  but  not  sufficiently  equipped 
for  modern  war.  The  Duma  had  repeatedly  called 
attention  to  official  neglect  of  the  country's  de- 
fences. .  .  .  [In  1907  a  supreme  council  of  state 
defense  and  KokovtsovJ  drafted  the  estimates  for 
an  immediate  expenditure  on  armaments  of  £29,- 
300,000.  Some  months  later  the  'grand  programme' 
was  passed  by  the  Duma.  They  refused,  however, 
to  vote  a  lump  sum  because  they  had  'no  confi- 
dence' in  the  War  Minister  on  account  of  his 
proximity   to   the   Court.     The   money   was  to   be 

voted   yearly The   Army   programmes  were 

to  be  completed  by  1918.  .  .  .  Proportionately 
speaking,  the  Russian  Army  was  not  so  well  pre- 
pared for  war  in  1914  as  it  had  been  in  1904. 
.  .  .  On  mobilization  the  Army  received  over 
one  million  additional  effectives,  and  represented 
a  total  fighting  strength  of  2,300,000  bayonets.  .  .  . 
The  Duma  had  voted  in  secret  session  (1909)  an 
increase  of  the  annual  contingent  to  nearly  460,- 
000  men.  The  new  organization  [was]  based  on 
a  three  years'  service  with  the  colours.  ...  In 
quahty  of  fighting  material  the  new  organization 
gave  better  promise.  On  mobilization  this  superi- 
ority was  also  to  be  implied.  Every  one  of  the 
regiments  in  the  seventy  army  divisions  'budded 
off'  a  second-line  regiment,  regular  cadres  of  young 
and  efficient  officers  and  men  being  provided  to 
form  the  second-line  units,  while  tl::;  parent-regi- 
ment 'filled  up'  with  the  pick  of  the  men  who  had 
just  been  released  from  active  service.  By  this 
method  Russia  had  1,200,000  first-class,  and  over 
1,100,000  second-class  ^hting  men  available  on 
mobilization.  At  a  conference  summoned  by  the 
Tsar  at  Tsarskoe  Selo,  on  March  23,  1913,  it  was 
decided  to  further  increase  the  peace  footing  of  the 
Army  by  400,000  men,  for  which  purpose  it  was 
proposed  to  assign  £22,300,000  in  a  lump  sum,  or 
£9,100,000  annually.  [See  War,  Preparation 
for:  1913.]  .  .  •  The  basis  of  the  seven  years'  pro- 
gramme was  not  affected  by  the  enlarged  scheme. 
In  fact  the  mobilization  of  1914  was  carried  out 
according  to  the  plan  laid  down  in  1910,  which  was 
then  somewhat  superannuated.  .  .  .  The  strength 
of  the  active  Army  in  field  guns  at  the  outbreak 
of  war  was  nominally  about  5,200.  An  artillery 
park  (400,000  rounds)  was  attached  to  each  army 
corps.  The  cavalry  was  little  affected  by  the  new 
scheme.  Cossack  second-  and  third-line  formations 
provided  on  mobilization  a  totail  of  (Over  twenty 
divisions.  Another  regular  cavalry  (division  was 
raised  in  the  Caucasus,  besides  a  volunteer  Native 
Horse  Division  (afterwards  riidknamed  'The  Sav- 
ages'), bringing  up  the  total  to  fifty  cavalry  di- 
visions, or  ;i20,0QD  sabres,  the  largest  force  of  trained 
horsemen  'that  modern  warfare  had  known.  Each 
regular  cavalry  division  was  composed  of  a  Hussar, 
a  Lancer,  a  Dragoon,  and  a  Cossack  regiment, 
and  was  ordinarily  attached  to  an  army  corps.  .  .  . 
In  medium  and  heavy  guns  the  Army  was  woe- 
fully ill-provided.  ...  In  aeroplanes  and  wireless 
there  was  tremendous  deficiency.  Another  lamen- 
table .detect    was    the    paucity    of    machine   guns. 
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There  were  only  four  per  regiment,  and  even  this 
number  could  not  be  rendered  immediately  avail- 
able, because  harness  and  cartridge-belts  had  not 
been  prepared  in  sufficient  quantity.  Also  there 
was  a  deliciency  of  rifles.  The  Orclnance  Depart- 
ment had  'miscalculated,'  and  besides,  150,000 
rifles  had  been  given  to  Serbia  before  the  war." — 
R.  Wilton,  Russia's  agony,  pp.  204-205,  207,  210- 
212. 

Also  in:  R.  R.  McCormick,  With  the  Russian 
army. — S.  Graham,  Russians  and  the  war  {Atlantic 
Monthly,  Mar.,  1915). — S.  Washburn,  Russia's 
contribution  to  the  war  {Review  of  Reviews,  Apr., 
1916). 

1914  (August-December). — World  War:  Plan 
of  campaign. — Victorious  invasion  of  East 
Prussia. — Later  failure  of  invasion. — Battle  of 
Tannenberg. — Invasion  of  Galicia  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Lemberg. — Przemysl  besieged.  See 
World  War:  1914:  II.  Eastern  front:  a;  c,  1;  c,  2; 
c,  3;  d,  1;  d,  4;  d,  5. 

1914  (August-December).  —  World  War: 
Naval  battle  in  Black  sea  preceding  severance 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  Turkey. — Attack  of 
Turks  on  Odessa.  See  World  War:  1914:  IV. 
Turkey:  d;  Turkey:  1914:  Turkey  at  outbreak  of 
the  World  War. 

1914-1915. — Attitude  towards  army. — Prohibi- 
tion of  vodka. — Oppression. — Lack  of  munitions. 
— Duma  of  1915. — "For  a  time  after  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  the  success  of  the  Russian  arms  in 
Galicia  and  the  apparent  perfection  of  the  Russian 
military  organization  rendered  the  government  self- 
confident.  The  country  was  in  a  state  of  con- 
fusion. The  hardships  of  war  and  the  great  sacri- 
fices demanded  from  the  citizens  seemed  to  leave 
no  time  or  desire  for  political  movements.  The 
summer  of  1915  witnessed  a  change  for  the  worse 
in  the  situation  of  the  army.  The  retreat  from 
Galicia  and  the  fall  of  Warsaw,  coupled  with  the 
defeats  of  the  previous  autumn  in  the  Masurian 
marshes,  showed  that  something  was  wrong  with 
the  fighting  power  of  the  nation.  The  soldiers 
were  brave,  that  was  beyond  all  question.  The 
country,  with  the  exception  of  small  minorities,  was 
in  favor  of  a  decisive  victory.  Yet  the  Russian 
army  was  retreating,  and  large  portions  of  the 
Russian  territory  were  in  the  hands  of  the  foe. 
How  was  this  possible?  .  .  .  Active  elements  of  the 
people  had  organized  to  help  the  army,  to  lessen 
some  of  the  evils  caused  by  reckless  administration. 
The  Zemstovs  formed  a  National  Union  of  Zems- 
tovs  to  provide  the  army  with  food,  clothes  and 
other  necessities.  The  municipalities  formed  a 
Union  of  Cities  with  a  similar  program.  Big 
industry  formed  an  Industrial  Military  Committee 
with  branches  all  over  Russia  to  mobilize  industry 
for  war  purposes,  to  aid  the  placing  of  internal 
loans,  to  solve  difficult  problems  of  transportation, 
to  adjust  conflicts  between  capital  and  labor,  and 
generally  to  adapt  the  economic  organism  of  the 
country  to  the  requirements  of  war  time.  Those 
three  organizations  were  supported  by  large  por- 
tions of  the  population,  including  the  workingmen 
who  participated  in  the  local  anrl  central  bodies 
of  the  Industrial  Military  Committee.  It  was 
an  open  secret  thnt  without  tho.se  organizations 
which  practically  eliminated  the  iiureaucratic  food- 
supply  offices,  the  situation  of  the  army  wouUI 
have  been  far  worse.  Yet  the  government  looked 
upon  them  with  hostile  eyes,  their  actions  were 
being  interfered  with,  their  decisions  often  ignored, 
their  agents  treitcd  ;is  medd'ers.  The  Unions  of 
Zemstovs  and  Cities  ;ind  the  Industrial  Committic 
had  to  be  extremely  cautious  for  fe.ir  of  being 
dissolved." — M.  J.  Olgin,  Soul  of  the  Russian  revo- 


lution, pp.  384-387. — "The  vigorous  demand  of  the 
people  inspired  the  Government  to  carry  out  the 
greatest  measure  since  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs — the  prohibition  of  vodka.  On  July  17  and 
18,  1 914,  the  sale  of  hquor  was  forbidden,  in  view 
of  the  mobilisation,  as  a  temporary  measure.  But 
the  people  made  use  of  the  occasion,  and  demanded 
the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  alcohol  for  the  whole 
duration  of  the  war,  and  if  possible,  forever.  On 
August  22  an  ukase  forbade  the  sale  of  hquor  'till 
the  end  of  the  war,'  and  six  days  later  the  Tsar 
telegraphed  to  the  president  of  the  Temperance 
Union  that  he  had  decided  to  suppress  the  sale  of 
vodka  by  the  State  forever.  [See  Liquor  prob- 
lem: Russia.]  .  .  .  But  if  the  people  have  shown 
signs  of  vigour  and  activity  since  the  war,  the  old 
bureaucracy  has  demonstrated  its  inability  to  learn 
anything  or  to  change  its  corruptness  and  ineffi- 
ciency, and  its  narrow  chauvinism.  The  early 
promises  of  concessions  for  the  Poles,  Armenians, 
and  Jews,  were  followed  by  an  ukase  almost  wholly 
abolishing  the  liberties  of  Finland,  by  inhuman 
atrocities  against  the  Jews,  and  by  tactless  restric- 
tions against  the  Ruthenians  or  Ukrainians  in  con- 
quered Gahcia.  The  press  was  muzzled  more  ef- 
fectively than  in  the  darkest  days  of  Nicholas  I. 
But  the  greatest  crime  of  the  bureaucracy  loomed 
up  before  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  war,  when 
the  victorious  Russian  army  was  forced  to  re- 
treat from  Galicia,  all  the  way  from  Cracow  to 
Dvinsk,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  had  no 
munitions.  It  appeared  that  Minister  of  War  Suk- 
homlinov  had  mistated  the  degree  of  the  army's 
equipment,  and  had  exaggerated  the  amount  of 
available  munitions.  Mikhail  Stakhovich,  member 
of  the  State  Council  and  President  of  the  Zemstvo 
Union,  gave  a  horrifying  description  of  the  plight 
which  the  brave  soldiers  had  to  suffer  on  account 
of  the  criminal  falsifications  of  the  higher  bureauc- 
racy. He  called  the  six  hundred  versts  of  retreat 
a  via  dolorosa,  a  duel  between  cannon  and  bay- 
onets. The  general  indignation  was  the  more  in- 
tolerable since  the  public  had  no  outlet;  the  press 
was  gagged,  and  the  Duma  had  not  been  convened 
for  nearly  a  year.  The  Government  finally  yielded 
to  the  popular  demand,  and  convened  the  Duma 
for  July  19,  1915.  The  first  sessions  of  the  Duma 
made  one  recall  the  'Duma  of  National  Wrath', 
[the  first  Duma]  ;  again  representatives  of  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  of  various  classes  and 
nationalities,  delivered  tales  of  woe  and  suffering, 
of  incredible  abuses  and  oppressions;  again  the 
ministerial  policy  was  condemned  for  its  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  people,  for  its  misrepresentations 
and  unpreparedness.  The  Duma  accepted  the  reso- 
lution offered  by  Count  Bobrinsky,  a  member  oi 
the  Right,  which  said  [in  part]:  .  .  .  'Recognising 
that  the  surest  way  to  victory  is  the  willing  as- 
sistance ot  the  whole  ])opulation  for  the  creation 
of  fresh  means  of  continuing  the  struggle,  which 
demand  the  strength  of  internal  peace  and  the 
forgetting  of  old  political  quarrels,  as  well  as  the 
benevolent  attention  of  the  authorities  to  the  in- 
terests of  all  loyal  citizens  of  Russia,  without  dis- 
tinction of  race,  language  or  religion ;  believing 
that  rapid  victory  can  only  be  attained  by  the 
close  union  with  the  whole  country  of  a  Govern- 
ment enjoying  its  entire  confidence;  exi)ressing  the 
unshakable  faith  th.it  the  shortcomings  which  have 
hitherto  existed  in  the  provision  of  munitions  for 
the  Army  will  be  immediately  removed  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Legislative  Chambers  and  the 
great  force  of  public  opinion,  and  that  those  re- 
sponsible for  criminal  omissions  should  pay  the 
!)enaity,  no  matter  what  their  position.'  .  .  .  The 
Government  seemed  for  a  time  to  give  ear  to  pub- 
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lie  demands.  General  Sukhomlinov  was  dismissed 
and  subjected  to  trial.  His  successor,  General  Po- 
livanov,  consented  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Duma,  Rodzianko,  for  the  formation  of 
a  consultative  committee  of  members  of  the  Duma 
and  the  State  Council,  to  cooperate  with  the 
Ministry  of  War.  Prince  Shcherbatov,  a  moderate 
Conservative,  was  appointed  Minister  of  Interior. 
Samarin,  a  Conservative,  supplanted  the  reaction- 
ary Sabler  as  Super-Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod. 
The  whole  country  mobilised  itself  for  the  war; 
industrial  establishments  were  voluntarily  trans- 
formed into  munition  factories.  With  fresh  vigour 
and  confidence  the  public  offered  itself  for  the  na- 
tional cause.  But  the  Government  changed  its 
course  once  more." — A.  Kornilov,  Modern  Russian 
history,  v.  2,  pp.  347-349. 

Also  in:  R.  W.  Child,  Potential  Russia.—).  F. 
Eraser,  Russia  of  to-day.—S.  Graham,  Russia  in 
1916.—].  Y.  Simpson,  Self-discovery  of  Russia.— 
L.  Pasvolsky,  Russian  liquor  prohibition  (Russian 
Revieiv,  Oct.,  iqi6J . 

1914-1915. — World  War:  Invasion  of  Persia. 
See  Persi.a:   1Q14-1QIS. 

1914-1917.— World  War:  Decline  of  military 
efficiency.     See  Military  organization:   39. 

1914-1917.— World  War:  Attitude  of  Poland, 
See  Poland:   1Q14-1Q17. 

1914-1917.— World  War:  Temporary  occupa- 
tion of  Galicia.     See  Ukraine:  1Q14-1Q21. 

1914-1918.— World  War:  Property  losses  due 
to  war.  See  World  War:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary 
services:  XIV.  Cost  of  war:  b,  4. 

1914-1918.— World  War:  Question  of  Dar- 
danelles.    See  Bosporus:    1914-1918. 

1914-1918. — War  taxes,  direct  and  indirect. 
See  Taxation:  World  War. 

1915. — World  War:  General  military  situation 
at  opening  of  year. — Summary  of  campaigns  on 
the  eastern  front.— Austrian  successes.— Opera- 
tions in  the  Carpathians. — Loss  of  Przemysl, 
Lemberg,  and  Kovno. — German  advance  on 
Warsaw. — Campaign  in  East  Prussia. — Hinden- 
burg's  invasion  of  Courland.  See  World  War: 
1915:  I.  Military  situation;  III.  Eastern  front: 
b;  c;  d;  e;  f;  f/s;  g;  h;  i;  i,  4;  i,  5;  i,  6. 

1915. — Treaty  of  London  with  the  Allies  and 
Italy. — Secret  pact  with  France  and  England 
regarding  territory  to  be  allotted  to  Italy  for 
joining  the  Entente.  See  London,  Treaty  of; 
Italy:  1915:  Italy  declares  war;  Adriatic  ques- 
tion:  Treatv  of  London. 

1915. — World  War:  War  in  the  Caucasus.  See 
World  War:    1915:  VI.  Turkey:   d. 

1915._World  War:  Operations  to  quell  Per- 
sian revolts  against  Russian  control.  See  World 
War:   1915:   VII.  Persia  and  Germany. 

1915. — World  War:  Naval  operations  in  the 
Baltic.  See  World  War:  1915:  IX.  Naval  opera- 
tions: c. 

1915. — Russian  currency  permitted  to  circulate 
in  Mongolia.     See  Mongolia:  1915- 

1915-1916. — Formation  of  progressive  bloc. — 
Duma  prorogued. —  Protest. —  Goremykin  and 
Sazonov  supplanted  by  Stiirmer.— Important 
measures.— Educational  reforms. — "On  August  25, 
iQiS,  an  important  political  event  took  place: 
a  Progressive  Bloc  was  formed  of  the  following 
parliamentary  groups:  Progressive  Nationalists, 
Centre,  Octobrists,  Left  Octobrists,  Progressists, 
and  Cadets,  of  the  Duma,  and  the  Academic  and 
Centre  Groups,  of  the  State  Council.  The  Bloc 
thus  represents  all  shades  of  public  opinion  except 
the  extreme  Right  and  the  extreme  Left;  it  issued 
a  declaration  demanding  the  formation  of  a  Gov- 
ernment which  would  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 


country,    the    reconciliation    of    nationalities    and 
classes   (specifying:     Poles,   Jews,   Finns,   peasants, 
workingmen),  abatement  of  press  restrictions,  am- 
nesty for  political  and  religious  prisoners,  legislation 
drafted  by  both  Chambers.     One  can  observe  how 
moderate  those  demand  are  in  comparison  with  the 
demands  of  the  first  Duma;  the  declaration  of  the 
Progressive  Bloc  has  served  the  same  role  as  the 
'eleven  points'  of  the  Zemstvo  Congress  in  the  fall 
of  1904:  various  public  bodies  have  been  reiterating 
the  same  demands  in  resolutions  addressed  to  the 
Government.  ...  On  September  3  the  Duma  was' 
prorogued     till     November     i.     The     workingmen 
called  a  strike  as  a  protest.     In  Moscow  a  congress 
of  zemstvos   and   towns  was   held;    it   accepted   a 
resolution    demanding     the    reassembling     of     the 
Chambers,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet. 
About   the  same   time   a   congress   of   Monarchists 
took   place;    it  condemned  the  declaration   of   the 
Progressive   Bloc,   stigmatising    it    as   akin    to   the 
revolutionary    demands    of    the    year    1905.     The 
Tsar  thanked  the  congress  for  their  loyal  feelings. 
The    convocation    of    the    Duma    was   indefinitely 
postponed." — A.    Kornilov,    Modern    Russian    his- 
tory, V.   2,   pp.   349-350. — "After   the   dismissal   of 
Goremykin,   which   took   place   under  the   pressure 
of    public    opinion,    Boris   Sturmer   was   appointed 
as  his  successor.     He   was  called   by   the   Czar  to 
head    the   Government    in    the    difficult   winter   of 
1916,   in   spite   of  the  fact   that   he  had  not   been 
active  in  public  life  for  more  than  a  decade.  .  .  . 
To   appoint   Sturmer   Prime   Minister   in   the   try- 
ing days  of  an  unprecedented  world  crisis  was  in 
itself   a   challenge   to    the    Russian    democracy.     A 
man  of  narrow  and  selfish  views,  incapable  of  un- 
derstanding   the   psychology   of   men   and   nations, 
unfit  for  coping  with  large  problems,  he  also  lacked 
the  vision  necessary  for  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    'I   have   known   Sturmer  for  thirty   years,' 
wrote   a    European   publicist,   'and   always   consid- 
ered him  intellectually  and  morally  a  poor  creature 
whose   highest    ideal   was   a   successful   career   and 
whose  horizon  was  circumscribed  by  the  walls  of 
his  Ministry.'   .   .   .  Though   his  ancestors  were  of 
Teuton  stock,  Sturmer  himself  was  a  typical  Rus- 
sian  bureaucrat   of   the   old   regime.     There   could 
be  no  doubt  that  in  common  with  the  other  ex- 
treme  reactionaries  in   the   Court  he   looked   with 
disfavour    on    Russia's    aligning    herself    with    the 
democratic  nations  of  Europe  as  against  the  abso- 
lutist  Germany   and   Austria.     There    was   ground 
for  the  belief   that   Sturmer   was   a   direct  protege 
of  Rasputin,  and  his  subsequent  actions  warranted 
such   an  assumption.     His  initial  step   as  Premier, 
however,   was   to  counteract   the   hostile   reception 
accorded    him    by    the    people.     He    announced    a 
speedy  convocation  of  the  Duma,  which  had  been 
prorogued  by  his  predecessor.     For  a  moment  the 
tide   of   popular  dissatisfaction   caused   by   his  ap- 
pointment was  checked.     It  was  thought  that  the 
Sturmer  of  yore  was  no  more;  that  the  long  years 
of  democratic  progress  had  had  an  effect  on  him. 
In  reality  it  was  nothing  of  the  kind.    The  attitude 
toward   the    Duma    was   evidently   nothing   but    a 
shrewd  act  on  the  part  of  the  dark  forces  intended 
to  mislead  the  country  and  the  world.     The  first 
shock   that   came  to   the   Russian   public   with  the 
rise  of  Sturmer  was  his   employment  of  Manase- 
vitch-Manuilov,  the  international  swindler,  as   his 
private   secretary.    .    .    .  The   fields   of   activity   of 
Sturmer    and    his   associates   were    of    two   kinds; 
first,   there   were   the    international   relations;   sec- 
ond,  the  internal   situation.     His  policies   in   both 
realms  were   of   a   provoking   and   disquieting   na- 
ture.   To  the   former   class  belonged   steps   taken, 
or  supposed  to  have  been  taken,  by  the  Govern- 
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ment  toward  an  understanding  with  the  Central 
Powers  and  the  conclusion  of  a  separate  peace. 
.  .  .  Finding  themselves  unable  to  work  for  Prus- 
sianism  through  diplomacy,  they  began  to  promote 
the  cause  of  a  separate  peace  through  the  creation 
of  internal  conditions  that  would  lead  to  the  same 
end.  The  Sturmer  Ministry  inaugurated  a  series 
of  acts,  each  of  which  was  calculated  to  disorgan- 
ize the  nation  and  break  its  power  of  resistance 
and  its  mighty  democratic  spirit.  First  to  suffer 
was  the  press,  the  organ  of  the  country's  public 
opinion.  It  had  been  gagged  and  muzzled  to  an 
extent  undreamed  of  even  in  Russia  by  Premier 
Goremykin.  Sturmer  continued  this  policy.  .  .  . 
Sturmer,  shortly  after  his  accession  to  the  Premier- 
ship, also  became  Minister  of  the  Interior.  .  .  . 
Unparalleled  events  were  taking  place.  The  very 
top  of  the  Government  became  a  nest  of  graft, 
treason,  and  open  robbery.  .  .  .  The  heaviest  blow 
to  the  Russian  people  and  the  Allies  was  the  re- 
tirement of  S.  D.  Sazonov,  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  So  long  as  Sazonov  remained  in  the  Cab- 
inet, all  rumours  of  a  separate  peace  were  to  a 
certain  extent  discounted.  The  staunchest  sup- 
porter of  the  Entente  cause  in  Russia,  a  close 
friend  of  Great  Britain,  Sazonov,  typified  to  the 
Russian  democracy  the  bond  that  existed  between 
Russia  and  the  Allies.  ...  To  force  Sazanov  out 
meant  a  triumph  of  the  invisible  camarilla  over 
the  people.  But  the  shock  to  the  democracy  was 
greater  yet  when  it  was  announced  that  Premier 
Sturmer  had  taken  over  the  post  of  Sazonov.  The 
nation  became  alarmed  to  an  extent  unprecedented 
since  the  rise  of  Sturmer  to  power.  The  Premier 
had  no  experience  and  no  relation  whatsoever  to 
foreign  affairs.  His  appointment  was  a  slap  at  the 
Allies.  It  spelled  the  increasing  influence  in  the 
Court  of  the  dark  forces  It  further  intensified  the 
state  of  excitement  which  pervaded  the  country." — 

1.  Don  Levine,  Russian  revolution,  pp.  121-125, 
128,  131,  133,  135-136. — "Among  the  important 
measures  of  1916  was  the  income  tax  imposed 
most  heavily  upon  large  incomes.  Thus,  while 
there  is  [written  in  191 7]  a  tax  of  only  three  per 
cent,  on  incomes  of  800  to  900  rubles,  and  one  per 
cent,  on  incomes  1800  to  2000  rubles,  there  is  a 
tax  of  twelve  per  cent,  on  incomes  of  390  to  400 
thousand  rubles,  while  on  incomes  over  400  thou- 
sand, there  is  a  tax  of  forty-eight  thousand  rubles 
plus  1,250  for  every  ten  thousand  rubles.  Min- 
ister of  Sducation  Count  Ignatiev  is  one  of  the 
few  ministers  to  preserve  his  post  for  more  than 
a  year.  He  has  carried  through  some  radical  re- 
forms, such  as  opening  of  new  universities  and 
other  schools,  and  the  general  improvement  of 
technical  instruction.  He  has  been  trying  to  facili- 
tate the  entrance  of  Jews  into  educational  institu- 
tions."— A.   Kornilov,  Modern  Russian  history,  v. 

2,  pp.  349-3SI. 

1915-1917. — Desire  to  control  Poland. — Recog- 
nition of  her  independence.  See  Poland:  1915- 
1918;  1918. 

1916.— "World  War:  Brusilov's  attack  in  the 
Lutszk  sector. — Battle  of  the  Somme. — Offensive 
on  the  eastern  front. — United  with  Rumanians 
against  Germany  and  Austria. — Campaign  in  the 
Caucasus  against  the  Turks. — Occupation  of 
Armenia. — War  in  the  Caucasus. — Fall  of  Er- 
zerum. — Operations  in  Persia  and  Armenia. — 
Capture  of  Trebizond.  See  World  War:  1916:  i. 
Military  situation:  d,  2;  II.  Western  front:  c;  III. 
Eastern  front:  a;  V.  Balkan  theater:  c,  5;  VI. 
Turkish  theater:  d;  d,  2;  d,  3;  d,  5;  Trebizond: 
1Q14-1920. 

1916. — Allied  economic  conference. — Repre- 
ented  at  Paris  conference  on  the  tariff  question. 


See  World  War:  1916:  XII.  Political  conditions  in 
the  belligerent  countries:   a;   Tarlff:    1916. 

1916. — Treaty  with  Japan  on  Far  East.  See 
Russo-Japanese  Treaty. 

1916.— World  War:  Reply  of  Allies  to  Central 
Powers'  peace  note  of  December  12. — Reply  to 
note  of  President  Wilson  on  December  18.  See 
World  War:   1916:  XI.  Peace  proposals:  b,  2;b,  3. 

1916. — Food  shortage. — Inability  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  cope  with  the  situation. — Repression 
of  relief  organizations. — In  1916  "the  country 
was  facing  starvation,  not  because  it  lacked  food, 
but  because  the  food  supplies  were  not  properly 
managed.  According  to  official  estimates,  the  sur- 
plus of  the  four  leading  grains  in  Russia  over  the 
requirements  of  the  army  and  the  civil  population 
was  in  1915  nearly  500  millions  of  poods,  in  1916 
over  440  millions.  The  surplus  of  butter,  sugar  and 
other  necessities  was  comparatively  smaller,  yet 
there  was  no  real  shortage  of  foodstuffs.  Even  as- 
suming that  the  official  estimates  were  too  opti- 
mistic, it  is  evident  that  the  country  was  sufficiently 
provided  with  food,  and  there  was  no  real  famine. 
Yet  the  country  suffered.  The  population  was 
alarmed.  Prices  reached  unheard-of  dimensions. 
The  poor  were  starving.  The  only  reason  was  the 
inability  of  the  government  to  cope  with  the  situ- 
ation. There  was  no  uniform  policy,  no  plan,  no 
concern  about  the  future.  The  government  paid 
fixed  prices  for  its  own  purchases,  but  left  the  prices 
for  private  purchases  free.  The  local  authorities 
fixed  prices  of  commodities  each  in  its  own  district, 
yet  the  prices  varied  from  town  to  town,  and  in 
large  portions  of  the  country  there  were  no  fixed 
prices  at  all.  Rules  and  regulations  as  to  distri- 
bution of  foodstuffs  were  being  issued  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture,  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
by  the  Minister  of  Communications,  by  special  con- 
ferences, civil  and  military,  by  the  cabinet  as  a 
whole,  by  agents  of  the  central  government,  by  local 
governors,  chiefs  of  police,  etc.,  etc.,  and  they 
often  contradicted  each  other.  ...  To  bring  order 
out  of  this  chaos,  the  government  would  have  had 
to  listen  to  public  opinion,  to  call  a  convention  of 
specialists,  with  representatives  of  the  various  popu- 
lar organizations,  to  work  out  a  definite  plan  of  a 
uniform  policy,  to  engage  the  co-operation  of  the 
Zemstvos,  the  cities,  the  Military  Industrial  Com- 
mittee, the  co-operative  organizations  and  every 
other  private  organization  that  would  be  willing  to 
put  its  hand  to  this  national  task.  .* .  .  The  govern- 
ment did  the  reverse.  It  declared  a  war  of  exter- 
mination against  all  social  organizations  engaged  in 
the  food  problem.  It  closed  the  national  office  of 
the  Russian  co-operative  organizations  which  were 
making  every  effort  to  help  their  members  in  hard 
times.  It  rejected  all  proposals  to  call  a  food  con- 
vention. It  used  the  recess  of  the  Duma  to  issue 
laws  on  the  basis  of  Article  87,  some  of  them  hav- 
ing a  direct  bearing  upon  the  war,  such  as  taxa- 
tion of  war  profits.  It  arrested  workmen's  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Military  Industrial  committees  who 
were  arbitrating  between  employers  and  employees, 
establishing  public  kitchens  in  poor  communities, 
organizing  labor  unions  and  co-operative  societies 
and  trying  to  regulate  the  outbursts  of  strikes.  It 
put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Unions  of  Zemstvos 
and  Cities.  To  crown  all  these  measures,  in  the 
summer  of  1916,  it  ordered  that  no  conventions, 
conferences,  or  congresses  of  whatever  kind  should 
be  held."—M.  J.  Olgin,  Soul  of  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion, pp.  302-304. 

1916. — Opposition  of  Duma  to  cabinet. — Miliu- 
kov,  leader  of  the  opposition. — Retirement  of 
Stiirmer. — Camarilla. — Imperial  council  and 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  join  the  opposition. — Ras- 
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putin's  secret  power. — "Michael  Rodzianko,  the 
moderate  President  of  the  Duma,  who  once  sup- 
ported the  tlovernment,  opened  the  historic  ses- 
sion (November  14,  igio]  with  a  speech  in  which 
the  Government  of  Stiirmer  was  criticized  for  its 
dubious  policies.  Rodzianko,  a  large  landowner 
and  a  skilled  parliamentarian,  commanded  the 
fullest  respect  and  confidence  of  the  conservative 
forces  in  the  country.  Before  the  Great  War,  he 
co-operated  with  the  Czar's  cabinet  in  its  reac- 
tionary legislation.  No  one  could  ever  suspect 
Rodzianko  of  radicalism.  It  must  indeed  have 
been  a  serious  situation  if  the  President  of  the 
Duma  came  out  against  the  Prime  Minister.  His 
restrained  criticism,  therefore,  carried  much  more 
weight  than  the  fiery  denunciation  of  a  radical 
leader.  .  .  .  Leading  the  popular  charge  against 
the  Government  was  Paul  Miliukov,  the  brilliant 
leader  of  the  Constitutional  Democrats.  In  a  his- 
toric speech,  which  was  the  main  factor  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Miliukov  showed 
the  favor  with  which  the  Teutons  regarded  Stiir- 
mer and  the  consternation  caused  in  the  Allied 
camp  by  his  activities.  .  .  .  The  crowning  sensa- 
tion of  the  speech,  however,  was  a  statement  re- 
vealing Stiirmer's  connection  with  the  blackmailing 
operations  of  his  private  secretary,  Manasevitch- 
Manuilov.  A  few  weeks  before,  Manuilov  had 
been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  bribery.  He  informed 
the  directors  of  a  Petrograd  bank  that  proceedings 
were  being  instituted  against  them  by  the  Min- 
istry of  the  Interior  for  alleged  trading  with  the 
enemy.  He  offered  to  suppress  the  case  through 
influential  friends  for  a  large  consideration.  The 
representatives  of  the  bank  had  special  reasons  to 
get  even  with  the  'dark  forces,'  since  the  retired 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  A.  N.  Khvostov,  was  a 
brother  of  the  president  of  the  bank.  A.  N.  Khvos- 
tov owed  his  dismissal  to  his  plot  to  kill  Rasputin, 
which  was  investigated  and  largely  uncovered  by 
Manuilov.  The  directors  of  the  bank,  therefore, 
accepted  Manuilov's  offer,  handing  over  to  him  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  marked  bills.  A  few  min- 
utes later  Manuilov  was  arrested  by  the  military 
authorities  with  the  bribe  in  his  possession.  His 
release,  however,  followed  soon  after  the  arrest. 
The  country  was  greatly  exercised  over  the  law- 
lessness of  the  Government.  The  name  of  Man- 
uilov was  on  everybody's  lips.  Miliukov,  in 
his  famous  speech,  said,  regarding  Manuilov's 
liberation:  .  .  .  'He  was  liberated  because — that 
is  also  no  secret — he  told  the  examining  mag- 
istrate that  he  shared  the  bribes  with  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Council  of  Ministers.'  .  .  .  For  a 
while  the  fate  of  Russia  seemed  to  hang  in  the 
balance.  Stiirmer's  position  was  desperate  under 
the  concerted  attacks  of  the  Duma.  He,  there- 
fore, proposed  to  his  Cabinet  to  dissolve  the  Duma. 
.\  majority  of  members  opposed  this  suggestion. 
Stiirmer  proceeded  to  execute  it  on  his  own  in- 
itiative. He  drew  up  a  document  to  that  effect, 
but  needed  the  signature  of  the  Czar  to  make 
it  a  law.  But  the  Czar  was  at  General  Head- 
quarters. ...  At  the  critical  moment  there  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  appeared  in  the  Duma  the 
Ministers  of  War  and  Marine,  General  Shuvaiev 
and  Admiral  Grigorovitch.  They  announced  that 
they  had  a  statement  to  make.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  people  held  their  breaths  in  suspense. 
The  War  Minister  mounted  the  tribune  and  paid 
a  tribute  to  the  people's  effects  in  the  cause  of 
national  defense,  requesting  the  Duma's  and  coun- 
try's future  co-operation  in  the  work  of  equip- 
ping the  army.  The  Minister  of  Marine  reiterated 
General  Shuvaiev's  demand  for  co-operation  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  Duma.    The  latter, 


perhaps,  never  witnessed  such  a  scene  as  that 
which  followed  the  two  Ministers'  speeches.  A 
tremendous  demonstration  took  place.  .  .  .  The 
declarations  of  the  War  and  Marine  Ministers 
sealed  the  fate  of  Stiirmer.  While  on  his  way  to 
General  Headquarters  to  urge  the  Emperor  to 
dissolve  the  Duma,  the  Prime  Minister  was  in- 
tercepted by  a  messenger  from  the  Czar  and  a 
decree  of  dismissal  handed  to  him.  ...  It  was  a 
clear-cut  victory  of  the  people  and  the  army  over 
the  dark  forces.  But  it  was  not  a  decisive  victory. 
Stiirmer  was  driven  out.  But  the  man  appointed 
as  his  successor,  Alexander  Trepov,  was  not  the 
kind  of  a  Premier  the  Duma  and  the  nation  de- 
sired. They  aimed  at  a  Cabinet  responsible  to 
the  Duma.  Trepov  was  only  a  bureaucrat,  al- 
though sincere  in  his  effort  to  co-operate  with 
parliament.  As  a  member  of  Stiirmer's  Cabinet, 
in  which  he  was  Minister  of  Communications,  he 
showed  himself  incompetent  and  incapable  as  the 
traditional  Russian  tchinovnik.  The  transporta- 
tion system  of  the  empire  under  his  rule  reached 
a  greater  degree  of  demoralization  than  ever  be- 
fore. .  .  .  When  Stiirmer  fell  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  Protopopov  would  go  also.  But  as 
the  days  passed  by  and  no  announcement  was 
made  about  Protopopov's  retirement,  it  began  to 
dawn  upon  the  people  that  the  dark  forces  were 
by  no  means  broken.  In  fact,  they  rallied  almost 
immediately  after  Stiirmer's  downfall,  when  Ras- 
putin and  the  camarilla  [see  also  below:  igi6- 
1917  (January-March)  ;  Camarilla]  found  them- 
selves under  fire  from  all  directions.  The  'dark 
forces'  henceforth  became  a  familiar  figure  of 
speech  in  every  Russian  community  as  well  as  in 
foreign  countries.  The  month  of  December,  1916, 
witnessed  some  of  the  tensest  scenes  in  the  con- 
test between  the  democracy  and  the  dark  forces. 
Protopopov  defied  the  Premier  and  the  Duma. 
He  became  a  favorite  of  the  Court  circle  and  with 
the  aid  of  Rasputin  practically  controlled  the 
Government.  The  Duma  continued  to  attack  the 
Prime  Minister,  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  latter 
was  helpless.  .  .  .  Even  half  of  the  extreme  right, 
the  most  rabid  monarchical  faction  in  the  Duma, 
joined  the  opposition.  At  the  same  time  there 
occurred  the  most  significant  event  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  Russian  public  opinion.  The  Imperial 
Council,  Russia's  Upper  Chamber,  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  allied  itself  with  the  Duma  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.  The  impoftance  of 
this  event  could  be  realized  only  from  a  survey 
of  the  Council's  status.  The  Council  was  the 
scrap  heap  of  the  Czar's  Government.  Retired 
Premiers,  Ministers,  Governors  and  other  high 
tchinovniks  were  appointed  to  the  Council  for  life. 
Part  of  the  members  were  elected  by  the  country's 
business  interests  and  by  high  educational  insti- 
tutions. Traditionally,  the  Imperial  Council  was 
the  pillar  of  Czarism,  the  very  embodiment  of 
bureaucracy.  No  one  could  have  imagined  this 
body  opposing  the  Government.  But  even  the 
bureaucrats  could  not  stand  the  machinations  of 
the  dark  forces.  Criticism  of  the  Government 
grew  so  severe  in  the  Council  that  it  resembled  a 
liberal  organization  rather  than  a  congregation  of 
bureaucrats.  This  criticism  finally  culminated  in 
a  resolution,  passed  by  the  Council,  demanding, 
together  with  the  Duma,  a  Government  resDonsible 
to  the  legislative  institutions.  The  stronghold  of 
autocracy  had  thus  joined  the  popular  forces.  The 
peace  offer  of  Germany  made  on  December  12th, 
gave  the  feehngs  of  the  Duma  and  the  Council 
an  opportunity  for  expression.  That  the  dark 
forces  favored  the  acceptance  of  the  offer  there 
was    no    doubt.  ...  To    pacify    the    nation,    the 
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newly  appointed  Foreign  Minister,  Pokrovsky,  who 
represented  the  best  type  of  bureaucrat,  hurried 
to  the  Duma  three  days  after  the  Teuton  proposal 
w'as  made  to  announce  Russia's  rejection  of  a 
'premature  peace.'  Immediately  after  the  Foreign 
Minister's  declaration  the  Duma  passed  a  resolu- 
tion which  contained  the  following  declaration: 
'Having  heard  the  statement  by  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  Duma  unanimously  favors  a 
categorical  refusal  by  the  AlUed  Governments  to 
enter,  under  present  conditions,  into  any  peace 
negotiations  whatever.'  The  Imperial  Council 
adopted  a  similar  resolution  on  December  19th, 
demonstrating  the  unanimity  of  the  nation's  oppo- 
sition to  the  pro-German  forces  in  the  Court  and 
the  Government.  Meanwhile,  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  Protopopov,  continued  his  destructive  ac- 
tivities. He  muzzled  the  press  more  closely  than 
ever.  He  personally  directed  the  police  depart- 
ment's traitorous  work,  such  as  sowing  discontent 
among  the  masses  by  spreading  mysterious  leaflets 
calling  for  rebellion  on  the  issue  of  peace.  To 
succeed  in  this  provocative  work  it  was  necessary 
to  increase  the  sufferinj;  of  the  people  and  to  dis- 
rupt the  organic  life  of  the  country  and  the  army. 
Protopopov's  plan  was  to  bring  about  by  extreme 
suffering  an  uprising  which  would  result  in  a 
clamor  for  peace.  Such  a  clamor,  it  was  calcu- 
lated, would  justify  the  Government  in  opening 
separate  peace  negotiations.  There  were  reports 
in  Russia  that  the  agreement  concluded  among  the 
AUies  early  in  the  war,  binding  each  party  not 
to  make  a  separate  peace,  contained  the  stipula- 
tion on  the  part  of  Russia  that  in  case  of  internal 
trouble  she  would  be  justified  in  such  an  act. 
What  Protopopov  was  working  for  was,  therefore, 
the  creation  of  internal  trouble.  But  so  long  as 
the  Unions  of  Zemstvos  and  of  Towns  and  the 
other  social  organizations  continued  their  patriotic 
and  tireless  efforts,  a  complete  state  of  chaos  could 
not  be  produced  as  the  dark  forces  wished.  Social 
Russia  supplied  the  army  and  it  also  helped  the 
interior  to  get  along  somehow  in  the  distressing 
conditions  created  by  the  Government's  deliberate 
campaign  of  disorganization.  Harassed  and  ham- 
pered as  social  Russia  was,  Protopopov  went  still 
further  in  his  desire  to  restrict  its  industrial  work. 
He  prohibited  altogether  meetings  of  the  Unions 
of  Zemstvos  and  Towns.  In  Moscow  the  police 
dispersed  such  meetings.  No  clearer  proof  of  the 
purpose  of  Protopopov's  policies  was  necessary. 
Demonstrations  and  riots  resulted  from  the  action 
of  the  police.  Protopopov  became  known  as  the 
'most  hated  man  in  Russia,'  so  intense  was  feeling 
against  him.  The  prevailing  state  of  mind  was 
indicated  by  the  resolution  of  the  Congress  of 
Nobility.  The  Russian  nobility,  like  the  Imperial 
Council,  was  a  centuries'-old  stronghold  of  con- 
servatism. To  move  it  to  revolutionary  sentiments 
it  was  necessary  for  the  Czar's  Government  to  -go 
to  the  limit  of  maladministration.  And  to  the 
limit  it  went,  so  far,  indeed,  that  the  Congress 
of  Nobility  which  met  in  December  joined  the 
rest  of  the  nation  in  a  unanimous  denunciation 
of  the  dark  forces,  and  petitioned  the  Emperor 
to  form  a  Government  in  conformity  with  the 
wishes  of  the  j>eople.  The  Emperor  remained  deaf 
to  all  pleas  and  warnings.  His  mother  had  warned 
him  repeatedly  of  the  threatening  danger.  Grand- 
Duke  Nicholas  made  persistent  but  vain  efforts  to 
acquaint  the  Czar  with  the  actual  condition  of 
the  country.  Once  he  took  to  the  Emperor  a 
letter  which  he  had  written  on  the  situation,  and 
read  it  aloud  to  the  sovereign  and  his  wife.  It 
was  a  direct  warning  of  the  approaching  collapse 
and   a   plea   for    quick   action.     Nicholas    II.   was 


unmoved.  Charging  that  Rasputin  had  become 
the  real  ruler  of  the  empire,  that  Protopopov  had 
been  appointed  through  Rasputin's  influence,  that 
a  clique  of  enemy  spies  and  charlatans  centered 
about  the  monk,  the  Grand-Duke  flew  into  a  rage 
at  the  Czar's  mdifference.  When  the  Czarina  s 
name  was  mentioned  by  the  Grand-Duke  she  an- 
grily snatched  the  letter  from  the  Duke's  hand  and 
tore  it  to  pieces.  The  Czar  did  not  beheve  the 
stories  of  Rasputin's  and  the  Czarina's  pro-German 
machinations.  Seventeen  Grand-Dukes  next  ad- 
dressed an  appeal  to  the  Czar  to  protect  himseif 
against  the  influence  of  his  wife,  who  was  under 
Rasputin's  domination.  But  it  was  all  in  vain. 
.  .  .  The  Grand-Duke  Nicholas  Mikhailovitch  was 
banished  to  his  estates  for  telling  the  Czar  the 
truth  about  the  situation  and  the  Rasputin  scandal. 
.  .  .  Vladimir  Purishkevitch,  the  member  of  the 
Duma  who  opposed  the  Government  in  spite  of 
his  notorious  monarchical  affiliations,  went  to  see 
the  Emperor  for  the  special  purpose  of  warning 
him  against  the  activities  of  the  dark  forces.  But 
Nicholas  II.  took  no  heed  also  of  the  urgings  of 
one  of  his  leading  pubhc  supporters.  Purishkevitch 
returned  to  the  Duma  convinced  of  the  necessity 
for  quick  action.  Toward  the  end  of  December 
he  delivered,  from  the  tribune  of  the  Duma,  a 
powerful  assault  against  the  camarilla.  Paul 
Miliukov,  who  had  wrecked  StUrmer's  Premier- 
ship, now  made  another  violent  attack  upon  the 
Government,  aiming  at  Protopopov.  For  his  first 
attack  he  had  nearly  paid  with  his  life.  A  plot 
to  kill  him  was  organized  by  the  leader  of  the 
Black  Hundreds,  Dubrovin,  who  was  a  close  asso- 
ciate of  the  dark  forces.  Prohozhi,  a  trusted  mem- 
ber of  the  organization,  undertook  to  remove 
Miliukov  for  a  certain  sum  of  money  and  a  guar- 
antee of  immunity  from  the  law.  But,  after 
thinking  it  over,  the  selected  assassin  repented  and 
disclosed  the  scheme  There  was  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  that  the  plot  originated  with 
the  reactionary  forces  working  for  a  separate  peace 
with  Germany,  as  Miliukov  was  the  sharpest  thorn 
in  their  side.  In  his  latest  indictment  of  the  Gov- 
ernment there  was  a  ring  that  resounded  through- 
out the  world." — I.  Don  Levine,  Russian  revolu- 
tion, pp.  154-169. 

1916. — Russian  absolutism. — Attitude  of  the 
government  towards  democracy. — "Katkov,  the 
famous  publicist  ...  in  his  paper  Moskovskya 
Vedomosli  (the  Moscow  Courier,  under  Katkov's 
editorship  from  1863  to  1887)  gave  a  very  clear 
expression  of  the  views  of  the  old  regime  and  its 
aspirations.  .  .  .  'Government  in  Russia,'  he  says, 
'means  a  thing  totally  different  from  what  is  un- 
derstood by  this  term  in  other  countries  whence 
we  borrowed  some  of  our  institutions  without 
being  able  to  adapt  them  to  our  conceptions.  The 
Russian  absolute  monarch  both  reigns  and  governs, 
and  his  power  is  totally  free  in  its  fundamentals, 
being  embarrassed  or  limited  by  nothing.  This  is 
no  doctrine  or  opinion  of  a  circle  of  people;  it  is 
the  fundamental  law  on  which  the  Russian  Em- 
pire is  based;  it  is  the  most  concrete  fact.'  The 
Russian  Tsar,  in  the  opinion  of  the  theorist  of 
absolutism  is  not  only  a  supreme,  unlimited  and 
unhampered  ruler;  he  is  more.  'All  power  has 
its  derivation  from  God,'  says  Katkov,  'the  Rus- 
sian Tzar,  however,  was  granted  a  special  signifi- 
cance distinguishing  him  from  the  rest  of  the 
world's  rulers  He  is  not  only  the  Tzar  of  his 
land  and  the  leader  of  his  people,  he  is  designated 
by  God  to  be  the  guardian  and  custodian  of  the 
Orthodox  Church.  The  Russian  Tzar  is  more  than 
an  heir  to  his  ancestors,  he  is  a  successor  to  the 
Caesars   of   the   Eastern    Empire,   the    builders   of 
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the  Church  and  its  conclaves,  the  founders  of  the 
very  Creed  of  the  Faith  of  Christ.  With  the  fall 
of  Byzantium,  Moscow  arose  and  the  grandeur  of 
Russia  hegan.  Herein  lies  the  mystery  of  the 
deep  distinction  between  Russia  and  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  .  .  .  The  meaning  and  the 
character  of  the  Russian  national  feeling  is  con- 
vincingly emphasized  by  "the  entire  history  of 
Russia.  This  is  not  a  feeling  of  a  hireling  who 
performs  his  duties  as  long  as  it  pays  him  to  do 
so ;  this  is  a  national  power,  a  family  feeling, 
created  by  our  history,  bred  by  our  Church,  a 
power  which  our  nation  cannot  abandon  without 
ceasing  to  be  herself.'  The  Tzar  is  the  only  ruler. 
He  is  wise  and  good  and  holy.  But  how  about 
the  people?  Must  they  have  only  duties  or  are 
they  also  entitled  to  rights?  The  theory  of  ab- 
solutism does  not  hesitate  in  answering  this  ques- 
tion. Katkov's  conception  of  the  Russian  Consti- 
tution is  perhaps  the  most  original  of  its  kind. 
'Our  ethereal  parties,'  he  writes,  'our  liberals  and 
conservatives,  conservatives  and  liberals,  give  them- 
selves much  trouble  about  a  lawful  order,  as  they 
express  it  in  their  jargon.  They  want  to  reward 
us,  Russian  subjects,  with  political  rights.  Isn't 
this  a  futile  effort?  We,  Russian  subjects,  are 
already  in  possession  of  what  they  want  to  grant 
us;  we  even  have  something  more.  They  want  to 
grant  us  political  rights  while  we  have  political 
duties,  which  is  more.  In  our  duties,  our  rights 
are  implicitly  included,  our  duties  are  inseparably 
accompanied  by  rights.  What  we  are  obliged  to 
do,  we  have  a  right  to  do.  We  do  not  need  a 
Constitution;  our  Constitution  is  our  oath  of 
allegiance  which  obliges  us,  Russian  subjects,  to 
care  for  the  welfare  of  the  Monarch  and  the 
nation.  It  is  our  duty  to  have  this  welfare  at 
heart  and  to  avert,  as  far  as  possible,  any  harm 
that  could  threaten  the  Monarch  and  the  nation. 
Those  who  do  not  do  so  are,  according  to  our 
"lawful  order,"  criminals  and  traitors.  Now,  if 
every  one  of  us  has  a  duty  to  serve  the  throne  and 
the  fatherland,  every  one  of  us,  of  course,  tias 
also  a  right  to  do  this  duty.'  Not  even  a  man 
Uke  Witte,  considered  the  most  'progressive'  and 
'European'  among  Russian  administrators,  would 
admit  that  the  people  were  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  without  the  guidance  of  an  absolute 
ruler.  Common  to  all  these  theories  was,  further, 
the  belief  that  a  man  in  a  uniform  was  the  wisest 
and  most  efficient  in  pubHc  affairs,  that  elective 
bodies  of  a  constitutional  government  pursue  only 
their  own  selfish  motives  while  an  autocratic  gov- 
ernment is  above  parties,  above  passions,  above 
political  intrigue.  The  underlying  psychological 
foundation  of  all  those  conceptions  was  the  desire 
for  simplicity,  quiet,  smoothness." — M.  J.  Olgin, 
Soul  of  the  Russian  revolution,  pp.  S7-5Q.  68. 

1916.  —  Condition  of  peasantry.  —  Agrarian 
question. — Attitude  of  various  Dumas  towards 
the  land  question. — Revolutionary  state  of  mind 
among  the  peasants. — "The  minds  of  the  peasants 
during  the  years  1905  and  1906  came,  through 
many  channels,  to  be  filled  with  high  hopes.  The 
agrarian  question  was  to  be  settled  at  last.  Some 
practical  steps  had  indeed  been  made  in  this  direc- 
tion. State  lands  had  been  thrown  open  to  the 
peasants.  The  'State  land  reservation'  amounted 
already  to  40-50  miUions  of  dessiatines  [between 
no  and  138  millions  of  acres].  It  appeared  that 
everyone  was  to  have  his  'need  of  land'  satisfied. 
.  .  .  For  a  time  these  anticipations  gave  a  great 
stimulus  to  village  life,  and  the  'stagnation'  of  the 
village  which  the  chronic  'need  of  land'  had  en- 
gendered began  to  disappear.  But  the  dissolution 
of  the  Second  Duma  and  the  new  electoral  law 
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which  followed  changed  all  that.  The  peasants 
awoke  to  lind  that  they  had  been  dreaming,  and 
to  realize  that  the  Government  had  no  intention, 
and  perhaps  no  power,  to  give  them  what  they 
wanted.  Prior  to  the  election  of  the  First  State 
Duma,  the  Government  seemed  to  think  that  the 
most  effective  method  of  limiting  the  e.xtcnt  of 
political  change  was  to  give  a  proportionately 
large  representation  to  the  peasantry.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  danger  of  too  rapid  change  lay  in 
the  influence  of  the  urban  proletariat,  and  that 
the  balance  of  political  power  ought  to  be  so  ad- 
justed that  the  conservative  instincts  of  the  peas- 
antry should  be  utilized  in  such  a  way  as  to 
counteract  the  radical  and  socialist  tendencies  of 
the  city  working  men.  To  the  apparent  amaze- 
ment of  the  Government  and  of  the  staunch  sup- 
porters of  the  autocracy,  the  First  Duma  turned 
out  to  be  strongly  desirous  of  dealing  with  the 
land  question  in  a  way  which  meant  the  practical 
extinction  of  the  large  landowners  as  a  class.  The 
ulterior  economical  and  social  effects  of  this  were 
set  forth  in  lurid  colours  by  the  Oktobristi,  who 
saw  in  the  destruction  of  that  class  a  danger  to 
the  national  interests.  From  their  point  of  view, 
the  absorption  of  the  large  estates  by  the  peasants 
had  been  going  on  quite  fast  enough,  although 
from  the  peasant  point  of  view  it  had  been  going 
on  so  slowly  as  to  be  an  ineffectual  solution  of 
the  problem  of  land  scarcity.  The  influence  of 
the  large  proprietors  was  sufficient  to  determine 
the  character  of  the  measures  prepared  by  the 
Government  in  the  interval  between  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Second  Duma  and  the  convocation  of 
the  Third.  These  measures  were  formulated  by 
the  Premier,  M  Stolypin,  aided  by  M.  Gourko, 
Deputy  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  Prince  Vas- 
silchikov.  The  measures  in  question  are  charac- 
terized by  two  fundamental  negative  principles — 
(i)  that  'compulsory  expropriation  of  land  is  not 
permissible,'  which  is  explicitly  set  forth,  and  (2) 
that  the  community  system  is  to  be  steadily  dis- 
couraged, which  is  implied  in  the  detailed  pro- 
posals. With  these  principles  in  view,  the  meas- 
ures provide  for  the  purchase  by  the  State  through 
the  Peasants'  Bank  of  those  estates  only  which 
are  voluntarily  offered  for  sale  and  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land  by  peasants  for  individual  occu- 
pancy. .  .  .  The  revolutionary  'state  of  mind' 
among  the  peasantry  seems  to  have  arisen  not 
merely  because  of  the  political  disabilities  to 
which  they  were  subject,  nor  merely  from  the 
economical  pressure  caused  by  high  rents  and  low 
wages,  nor  merely  from  famine  and  its  results, 
nor  merely  from  the  propaganda  of  enthusiasts, 
but  from  all  of  these  together.  It  must  be  al- 
lowed that,  especially  during  the  vears  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  peasantry,  though  bad,  had  distinctly 
improved.  People  who  are  in  the  depths  of  de- 
spair through  sheer  want  may  be  very  discon- 
tented, but  they  rarely  revolt.  The  prosperity  of 
the  kulaki,  or  well-to-do  peasants,  is  one  of  the 
significant  features  of  the  period.  The  growth  of 
this  class  was  facilitated  by  the  Peasants'  Bank 
and  its  presence  as  an  important  fraction  of  the 
village  population  is  noticed  in  all  the  reports  from 
the  districts  of  which  details  have  been  given.  It 
would  appear  that  while  the  village  proletariat 
had  not  been  similarly  prosperous,  while  they  had 
been  undergoing  exploitation  at  the  hands  of  land- 
owners and  rich  peasants  alike,  they  had  never- 
theless succeeded  owing  to  the  economical  condi- 
tions of  the  years  from  about  igoo  till  lOoS,  in 
forcing  their  wages  somewhat  upwards.  The  spec- 
tacle of  greater  relative  prosperity  of  the  exploiting 
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classes,  contrasted  with  their  own  relatively  de- 
ticient  prosperity,  seems  to  have  inspired  them 
with  the  desire  to  diminish  the  hardships  of  their 
own  lot  by  a  vigorous  stroke.  The  occasion  for 
this  vigorous  stroke  came  with  the  confusion  of 
the  war  and  the  preoccupation  of  the  Govern- 
ment, together  with  the  relaxation  of  local  au- 
thority which  these  incidents  involved." — J.  Ma- 
vor,  Economic  history  of  Russia,  v.  2,  pp.  347- 
348,  356-357- 

1916-1917  (January-March). — Rasputin:  His 
power  at  court. — His  murder. — Significance  of 
his  death. — Plans  of  reactionaries. — "The  open- 
ing of  1917  found  Russia  in  a  state  of  artificial 
calm.  The  stormy  November  session  of  the  Duma 
and  the  unanswered  and  unanswerable  attacks 
upon  the  administration  had,  it  appeared,  pro- 
duced no  lasting  result.  The  autocracy  had  won, 
as  was  shown  by  the  appointment  of  Prince  Go- 
litzin  as  Premier,  the  rehabihtation  of  men  whose 
career  had  been  a  public  scandal,  and  above  all  by 
the  increased  activities  of  M.  Protopopov,  the 
principal  agent  of  reaction.  Yet  behind  the  calm 
there  was  movement,  the  more  significant  because 
it  was  so  quiet.  The  reasonable  and  patriotic 
elements  in  Russia!^  life,  the  Duma,  the  Union  of 
the  Towns  and  Zemstvos,  the  Council  of  the  Em- 
pire, the  United  Nobility — men  of  every  shade  of 
political  opinion — were  gradually  drawing  together. 
The  extreme  Socialists  in  the  industrial  areas  were 
grouped,  though  with  a  different  purpose,  on  the 
same  side.  The  Army  and  the  Army  chiefs  were 
in  full  sympathy.  Opposed  to  this  great  mass  of 
opinion  stood  the  Court  circle  and  the  'dark 
forces' — ^small  in  numbers  but  all-powerful,  for 
they  controlled  the  administrative  machine,  and 
the  secret  police  were  their  docile  servants.  That 
back-world,  of  illiberalism,  corruption,  and  neu- 
rotic mysticism  was  well  aware  that  it  was  fighting 
for  its  hfe.  It  had  forgotten  all  about  the  struggle 
with  Germany  and  the  interests  of  the  nation. 
Its  aim  was  to  force  on  a  futile  revolution,  to 
quench  it  in  blood,  to  quell  by  terrorism  any 
agitation  for  reform,  and  to  entrench  itself  anew 
in  power  for  another  century.  It  had  become 
wholly  unnational,  and  it  had  also  become  des- 
perate, for  an  event  had  happened  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1916  which  had  been  a  challenge  to  an 
implacable  vendetta.  Forty-four  years  before, 
there  had  been  born  in  the  Siberian  district  of 
Tobolsk  a  certain  Gregory  Novikh,  who,  as  he 
grew  up,  was  given  by  his  neighbours  the  name  of 
Rasputin,  which  means  'dirty  dog.'  He  came  of  a 
peasant  family,  which,  like  many  Siberian  stocks, 
had  a  hereditary  gift  of  mesmeric  power." — J. 
Buchan,  Nelson's  history  of  the  war,  v.  18,  pp. 
75-76. — "The  two  friends  of  his  misspent  youth 
were  Striapcheff  and  a  gardener  called  Barnabe. 
As  a  young  man  he  was  early  in  trouble  with  the 
authorities,  and  the  village  records  show  that  he 
was  flogged  for  perjury  and  for  assaults  on  girls. 
A  parish  priest  then  reproved  him,  and,  pretending 
to  repent,  he  spent  some  time  in  a  monastery 
where  he  learnt  some  jargon  about  religion,  on 
which  he  afterwards  ba.sed  his  blasphemies.  He 
then  left  the  monastery  and  posed  as  a  wandering 
priest;  such  persons  are  not  uncommon  in  that 
superstitious  country,  where  they  are  accepted  as 
fakirs  are  in  India.  By  claiming  inspiration  and 
appealing  to  the  superstition,  Rasputin  acquired 
influence,  especially  over  women;  he  proclaimed 
him.sclf  as  a  faith  healer,  and  then  gave  vent  to  his 
passions,  preaching  a  theory  that  'Salvation  is  in 
repentance,  and  the  greater  the  sin  the  greater  the 
repentance;  if  therefore  we  sin,  we  are  preparing 
the  way  to  that  repentance.'    One  of  his  victims 


tried  to  avenge  herself  and  his  other  dupes,  and 
made  an  attempt  to  murder  him;  she  succeeded 
in  wounding  him  severely,  but  he  recovered.  The 
more  sober  peasants  sent  in  formal  complaints 
against  him,  but  this  only  acted  as  an  advertise- 
ment for  him,  and  his  fame  spread,  fanned  by 
curiosity.  By  some  means  he  arrived  in  Petrograd 
and  got  introduced  into  the  salons  of  the  intriguers 
of  the  bureaucracy.  Perhaps  some  of  them  were 
really  carried  away  by  his  jargon  of  piety,  others 
accepted  him  as  a  mystic  of  exceptional  powers, 
others  still  availed  themselves  of  the  licence  which 
he  preached  and  practised;  finally,  even  those  who 
saw  through  his  utter  falseness  decided  to  make 
use  of  him  as  a  useful  partner  in  their  intrigues. 
Amongst  the  latter  were  'la  Vyroubova";  she  be- 
came his  mistress  and  confidante.  She  reported 
to  the  Empress  his  powers  as  a  healer  and  he  was 
received  at  court.  This,  at  least,  was  remarkable 
in  the  man  that  he  could  divine  the  human  frailty 
of  individuals,  and  he  made  the  most  of  this  gift, 
with  a  mixture  of  ambition,  greed,  and  lust.  He 
worked  on  the  unfortunate  Empress  by  playmg  on 
her  love  for  her  son;  he  posed  before  her  as  a 
saint  of  mystical  and  supernatural  powers,  and 
gained  her  complete  confidence." — C.  R.  Ballard, 
Russia  in  rule  and -misrule ,  pp.  gS-gg. — "His  sinister 
influence  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  his  co- 
operation, deliberate  and  unwitting,  with  the  for- 
eign enemies  of  Russia,  the  wrath  which  his  out- 
rageous conduct  aroused  against  the  autocrat  and 
the  autocracy,  are  set  down  by  contemporary 
annalists  among  the  principal  causes  of  the  Russian 
Revolution.  But  the  evidence  adduced  in  support 
of  this  view  is  wholly  inadequate.  .  .  .  Rasputin's 
force — the  operations  and  effects  of  which  famtly 
outlined  themselves  in  the  annals  of  the  dynasty — 
lay  not  so  much  in  himself  as  in  the  weaknesses 
of  those  who  made  him  what  he  became.  .  .  . 
Rasputin's  career  in  the  Russian  capital  may  be 
divided  into  two  periods.  .  .  .  The  first  ends  in 
April,  igi4.  .  .  .  The  second  comprehends  every- 
thing that  took  place  between  that  date  and  the 
day  of  Rasputin's  death  [December  30,  IQ16]. 
During  both  periods  the  peasant-prophet  was  ac- 
cused of  many  backslidings  and  some  crimes,  and 
as  the  eminent  leader  of  the  Octobrist  party, 
Gutchkoff,  acquired  extraordinary  popularity  by  a 
tremendous  onslaught  in  the  Duma  against  him 
and  against  the  court  that  protected  him,  these 
accusations  were  everywhere  received  as  proven. 
.  .  .  Gutchkoff's  thesis  was  that  Rasputin  swayed 
the  Tsaritsa,  who  ruled  the  Autocrat  of  all  the 
Russias,  and  was  therefore  an  ignoble  deceiver  and 
a  dangerous  adviser.  He  put  it  to  the  Duma  that 
the  nation  was  in  peril.  I  made  exhaustive  in- 
quiries into  the  truth  of  these  allegations  at  the 
time,  for  I  then  had  ways  and  means  of  investi- 
gating them.  But  I  could  find  no  evidence  that 
the  Siberian  peasant  had — with  a  single  excep- 
tion— ever  interfered  in  any  way  at  any  time  in 
matters  other  than  ecclesiastical.  And  continuing 
my  research  down  to  April,  igi4,  I  was  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  Rasputin  had  only  once  made 
his  influence  felt  in  the  political  domain.  Only 
once.  And  then,  I  am  bound  to  say,  it  was  su- 
perlatively beneficent.  .As  I  heard  his  own  evi- 
dence on  the  subject  as  well  as  that  of  cabinet 
ministers  and  court  dignitaries,  I  have  good 
grounds  for  stating  that  it  was  Rasputin  who 
moved  the  Tsar  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  Grand 
Duke  Nikolai  Nikolayevitch,  who  advocated  a  be'- 
licosc  policy,  and  persuaded  him  to  steer  clear  of 
the  war  for  which  he  had  been  feverishly  making 
readv.  Into  the  charlatan's  motives  for  this  ad- 
vice I  am  unable  to  enter.  .  .  .  During  the  latter 
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period  of  his  careir,  vvhuh  bcf^an  alter  my  de- 
parture from  Russia,  and  continued  until  his  tragic 
death,  Rasputin  a[)pears  to  have  had  a  hand  in 
some  of  the  political  as  well  as  most  of  the 
ecclesiastical  changes  that  took  place.  ...  A 
drunkard  and  a  i)rotligate  in  the  eyes  of  the  pro- 
fane, he  still  remained  a  man  of  God,  a  wonder- 
worker, and  a  prophet  to  the  initiated  of  the 
court  circle,  of  which  he  had  now  become  the 
centre.  All  the  reformers  and  most  of  the  parlia- 
mentary parties  outside  regarded  him  as  the  sym- 
bol of  all  that  was  unjust,  oppressive,  and  in- 
famous in  the  autocracy.  And  this  was  his  real 
significance.  He  was  a  symbol  for  the  anti- 
autocratic  parties.  But  apart  from  the  utter  in- 
congruity of  allowing  such  a  clumsy  mummer  to 
have  a  voice  in  any  of  the  affairs  of  Church  or 
State,  it  has  not  yet  been  proved  that  his  influence 
on  the  destinies  of  the  Empire  was  as  profound 
or  far-reaching  as  is  alleged.  To  me  Rasputin 
seems  to  have  been  but  ojie  of  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease  of  which  the  Tsardom  was  dying.  .  .  . 
Rasputin's  career  was  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of 
the  Tsarist  State.  It  focussed  multitudinous  evils 
and  seemed  to  give  to  the  many-headed  bureauc- 
racy what  the  Roman  emperor  desired  for  his 
peoples,  a  single  neck  that  might  be  severed  at  a 
blow.  .  .  .  Around  the  last  conspiracy  which  ter- 
minated the  seer's  career  legend  has  spun  a  web 
of  mystery,  patriotism,  and  romance  which  savors 
of  the  Florence  of  the  Medici.  Nearly  all  Russia 
applauded  the  heroic  deed  which  sent  the  drunken, 
obscene  satyr  to  his  last  account  at  a  banquet 
worthy  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent." — E.  J.  Dil- 
lon, Eclipse  of  Russia,  pp.  196,  213,  215,  216,  217, 
218. — "The  Empress  was  in  despair  and  tried  her 
utmost  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  conspirators. 
The  Grand  Duke  Dmitri  was  exiled  to  Persia ; 
Prince  Youssoupoff  was  banished  from  Petrograd. 
But  the  extraordinary  infatuation  had  not  been 
extinguished,  and  Alexandra  looked  for  another 
supporter  in  her  misery,  and  found  a  substitute 
for  Rasputin  in  the  infamous  Protopopoff.  This 
man  had  originally  been  a  radical  member  of  the 
Douma ;  as  a  sop  to  the  progressives  he  was  made 
Minister  for  Home  Affairs,  but  had  then  recognised 
that  the  power  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  Empress 
and  her  favourites,  and  he  made  himself  their 
creature." — C.  R.  Ballard,  Russia  in  rule  and  mis- 
rule, p.  102. — "The  Durna,  which  should  have  met 
on  January  25,  191 7,  was  postponed  for  a  month, 
in  order,  it  was  stated,  to  give  the  new  Premier, 
Prince  Golitzin,  time  to  revise  the  policy  of  his 
predecessors." — J.  Buchan,  Nelson's  history  of  the 
war,  V.  18,  p.  81. 

1917. — 'World  "War:  Summary  of  events. — 
Offensive  about  Riga. — Attack  in  Galicia. — 
Fighting  in  Moldavia  and  Dobrudja. — Evacua- 
tion of  Dialah  river  line  in  Mesopotamia.  See 
World  War:  1917:  I.  Summary:  b,  4;  III.  Russia 
and  the  eastern  front:  a;  b;  "V.  Balkan  theater: 
d,  1;  VI.  Turkish  theater:   a,  2,  iii. 

1917. — Independent  republics  formed  in  Cau- 
casus and  Georgia.  See  Caucasus:  1902-1917; 
Georgia,  Republic  of:   1800-1918. 

1917. — Root  mission  to  Russia.  See  U.S.A.: 
1917    (June):   American  mission  to  Russia. 

1917. — Spread  of  Bolshevism  in  Turkestan. 
See  Turkestan:    1917-1920. 

1917.— Welfare  work  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  See  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association:  World  War  activ- 
ities:   1917. 

1917. — Need  for  more  extensive  means  of 
transportation.    See  Railroads:  1917-1919. 

1917  (March  8-15). — Outbreak  of  revolution. — 
Food  crisis  and  strikes. — Appeals  to  the  tsar. — 


Duma  assumes  control. — Abdication  of  tsar  in 
favor  of  Grand  Duke  Michael  Alexandrovich. — 
Reasons  for  easy  fall  of  old  regime. — "With  the 
people  distracted  and  chafing  under  the  apparent 
inefficiency  everywhere,  living  conditions  rapidly 
growing  harsher,  food  speedily  becoming  scarcer, 
Protopopoff  and  his  pro-German  clique  fostered  a 
premature  revolution.  Secret  government  agita- 
tors went  among  the  working  people,  fomenting 
strikes.  Food  supplies  were  cautiously  cornered 
and  placed  in  secret  warehouses.  Even  the  rations 
for  the  army  were  cut  short.  Soldiers  in  large 
numbers  and  Cossacks  who  had  always  been  loyal 
to  the  established  authority  were  brought  into 
Petrograd.  Machine  guns  were  mounted  on  the 
tops  of  buildings  and  about  the  city,  in  charge  of 
the  hated  secret  police.  The  supplies  for  the 
provision-shops  were  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In 
the  long  food-lines  many  who  waited  from  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning  during  those  cold  days 
of  March,  1917,  found  the  supply  exhausted  long 
before  their  turn  came,  and  with  bitterest  feeling 
turned  in  want  homeward.  The  Government's  ef- 
forts to  stir  up  strikes  failed  of -results;  for  sane 
leaders,  seeing  the  effort  to  bait  the  working-folk, 
at  first  prevented  the  agitation  from  breaking 
forth.  But  when  the  food  supply  was  suddenly 
shut  off,  the  aroused  classes  could  not  be  restrained 
any  longer,  and  on  the  8th  of  March  the  volume 
of  indignation  broke  forth  in  the  shape  of  scat- 
tered riots.  Nevsky  Prospekt,  the  leading  street 
of  Petrograd,  began  to  fill  with  curious  crowds, 
including  women  and  children.  When  this  famous 
thoroughfare  was  thronged  from  curb  to  curb,  the 
Cossacks  were  ordered  to  disperse  the  multitudes 
— and  then  a  strange  thing  happened.  As  these 
mounted  and  heretofore  hated  and  feared  fighting 
men  made  their  way  along  the  broad  street,  it  was 
noticeable  how  they  avoided  ridmg  down  the  de- 
fenseless populace  and  restrained  from  using  the 
dreaded  knout.  The  old-time  brutality  was  not 
apparent  and  there  seemed  to  be  an  understanding 
between  the  soldier  and  the  common  people.  The 
only  hostility  evident  was  toward  the  police  who, 
in  isolated  cases,  were  stoned.  With  a  boldness 
that  was  startling,  orators  harangued  the  crowd 
at  every  corner,  condemning  former  Premier  Stur- 
mer  and  demanding  the  dismissal  of  Protopopoff 
and  his  colleagues.  The  prevalent  idea  called  for  a 
vigorous  continuance  of  the  war  and  the  safe- 
guarding of  Russia  from  the  common  foe.  Petro- 
grad, at  the  end  of  this  first  day,  with  difficulty 
went  to  sleep,  tense  with  excitement  and  expec- 
tancy. The  next  day  practically  a  general  strike 
held  industry  in  a  state  of  stagnation.  Curious 
crowds  in  numbers  even  exceeding  the  previous 
day  made  transportation  on  the  mere  important 
streets  impossible,  and  yet  all  was  comparatively 
quiet.  When  mounted  police  joined  the  Cossacks, 
there  was  some  shooting,  but  the  revolution  was 
still  in  abeyance,  and  another  night  of  suspense 
and  anxiety  followed.  On  the  coming  of  the 
morning  of  March  loth  it  was  evident  that  the 
plans  of  the  peace-seeking  Protopopoff  were  not 
developing  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  prear- 
ranged scheme;  for  sharp  posters  demanded  that 
the  strikers  return  to  their  work  and  that  quiet  be 
restored ;  otherwise  the  Government  would  take 
the  most  drastic  measures  to  insure  order.  There 
were  troops  everywhere,  though  the  Cossacks  for 
the  first  time  were  significantly  absent.  In  the 
afternoon,  with  the  failure  of  the  crowds  to  dis- 
perse, severe  shooting  began  in  many  quarters. 
The  number  of  victims  exceeded  two  hundred,  but 
in  spite  of  all,  the  populace  remained  calm,  though 
disheartened,  as  the  vision  of  freedom  seemed  to 
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be  fading.  At  this  juncture,  Rodzianko,  President 
of  the  Duma,  which  had  maintained  a  waiting 
attitude,  sent  the  following  telegram  to  the  Czar: 
'Situation  serious.  Anarchy  reigns  in  the  Capital. 
Government  is  paralyzed.  Transport,  food  and 
fuel  supplies  are  utterly  disorganized.  General 
discontent  growing.  Disorderly  firing  is  going  on 
in  the  streets.  Various  companies  of  soldiers  are 
shooting  at  each  other.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  invest  some  one  who  enjoys  the  confidence  of 
the  people  with  powers  to  form  a  new  government. 
No  time  must  be  lost.  Any  delay  may  be  vital. 
I  pray  God  that  at  this  hour  the  responsibility 
may  not  fall  on  the  bearer  of  the  Crown!'  There 
was  no  reply  from  the  Czar,  but  the  Government 
countered  with  a  proclamation  dissolving  the 
Duma.  Thus  the  Government  officially  recognized 
the  crisis  and  brought  it  to  a  head.  The  Duma 
did  not  shirk  its  responsibility  in  the  premises  and 
immediately,  through  the  President,  declared  it 
would  not  dissolve  but  would  henceforth  be  rec- 
ognized as  the  constitutional  authority  of  Russia. 
In  this  way  the  chmax  of  the  Revolution  was 
reached,  and  the  onrush  of  rapidly  occurring 
events  soon  left  no  doubt  that  the  people  would 
in  truth  see  victory  in  their  struggle  against  autoc- 
racy. The  trend  of  events  was  very  apparent  as 
Monday,  March  nth,  dawned,  by  the  boldness 
with  which  the  quickly  augmenting  crowds  pa- 
raded the  streets,  holding  high  the  blazing  red 
banners  of  revolt.  Troops  began  to  desert  the 
Government  and  to  go  over  to  the  side  of  the 
Revolution.  Crowds  of  workingmen  joined  the 
soldiers,  as  regiment  after  regiment  enlisted  in  the 
fight  for  freedom.  The  forces  of  liberty  now 
moved  on  with  irresistible  power  and  determina- 
tion. They  took  possession  of  public  buildings 
and  the  strongholds  of  bureaucracy.  Prisons  were 
opened  and  then  destroyed.  The  home  of  the 
secret  political  police  was  seized  and  burned.  The 
great  Fortress  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  the  burial 
place  of  the  Czars,  was  captured  and  became  the 
citadel  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  probably  too 
late  for  the  Government  to  save  the  situation,  but 
the  President  of  the  Duma  again  telegraphed  the 
Crown:  'Matters  becoming  worse.  Must  take  im- 
mediate steps  or  tomorrow  may  be  too  late.  The 
last  hour  has  come  in  which  to  decide  the  fate 
of  the  country  and  dynasty.'  Whether  this,  or  the 
preceding  telegram  ever  reached  the  Emperor  is  in 
dispute.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Czar  was 
aroused  to  action  by  the  information  from  the 
Capital.  He  advised  the  Military  Governor  of 
Petrograd  that  he  was  on  his  way  from  the  front 
with  an  army  to  quell  the  insurrection.  .  .  .  The 
revolt  through  the  city  had  become  general.  The 
hated  police  were  torn  from  their  hiding-places 
and  only  the  absence  of  vodka  prevented  frightful 
excesses  at  this  time.  Indeed,  it  is  remarkable,  as 
often  noted,  that  there  was  so  little  anarchy  and 
bloodshed  among  people  who  were  practically 
without  governmental  restraint.  During  these 
tense  days  no  newspapers  were  published,  but 
volunteer  hand-bills  were  freely  distributed  to  keep 
the  people  informed  of  the  progress  of  events. 
The  Tauride  Palace,  where  the  Duma  sat,  was  the 
center  of  the  insurrection.  Regiment  after  regi- 
ment, as  well  as  crowds  of  soldiers,  came  here  and 
were  urged  by  the  various  leaders  to  be  faithful 
to  the  Revolution  and  help  to  oreserve  order  and 
quiet.  [See  Pktrograd:  igi7-iQiQ.l  Although 
efforts  had  been  made  for  upward  of  a  century  to 
unseat  the  old  regime,  the  culmination  of  the  effort 
seemed  so  distant,  the  formation  of  a  definite  plan 
of  government  so  hazardous,  that  the  actual  suc- 
cess of  the  long  struggle  found  no  well-considered 


plan  to  follow.  However,  some  temporary  gov- 
ernment was  necessary  and  the  Duma  actually  be- 
came the  basis  of  this  provisional  government, 
with  certain  of  its  liberal  leading  men  acting  as 
an  executive  committee.  After  the  Admiralty 
Building,  which  was  the  last  to  succumb,  had 
finally  surrenderee],  the  active  fighting  of  the  Revo- 
lution was  practically  done  and  the  work  of  re- 
organization was  at  hand.  Moscow  had,  after  a 
brief  struggle  against  the  forces  of  the  Crown, 
gone  over  to  the  side  of  the  Revolution,  and  Gen- 
erals Russky  and  Brusiloff  telegraphed  that  the 
armies  also  had  accepted  the  new  order.  Secret 
stores  of  food  were  uncovered,  restaurants  were 
opened,  and  the  normal  affairs  of  life  began  to 
take  their  usual  turn,  .  .  .  But  despite  the  start- 
ling and  dramatic  events  of  Petrograd,  the  Czar 
was  formally,  at  least,  still  the  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. With  his  usual  indecision  he  hesitated  in 
taking  any  positive  action,  but  finally  started  to 
Petrograd  to  'quash,'  as  he  wired  the  Military 
Governor,  the  Revolution.  His  progress  toward 
the  capital  city,  however,  was  halted  when  the 
Imperial  train  came  to  a  break  in  the  tracks  made 
by  revolting  soldiers.  The  train  thereupon  re- 
turned to  Pskov,  General  Russky's  military  head- 
quarters. Here  the  situation  was  revealed  to  the 
Czar  by  the  General  himself,  and  a  little  later  Mr. 
Guchkoff  and  another  deputy  from  Petrograd,  dis- 
closing clearly  the  sequence  of  events  in  the  capital, 
demanded  his  abdication  in  favor  of  the  Heir 
Apparent.  The  Czar,  seeing  the  hopelessness  of 
the  situation,  was  now  willing  to  retire,  but  not 
wishing  to  be  separated  from  his  only  son,  sug- 
gested that  his  brother,  Grand  Duke  Michael 
Alexandrovitch,  should  take  the  throne." — C.  E. 
Beury,  Russia  after  the  revolution,  pp.  80-86. — 
"When  Guchkov  brought  back  his  report  and  the 
fateful  sheet  of  paper  [the  Tsar's  abdication],  he 
found  Petrograd  seething  with  constitutional 
squabbles.  The  Moderates — the  bulk  of  the  Duma 
Committee — sought  a  Constitutional  Monarch ;  the 
Council  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates  de- 
sired a  republic  in  so  far  as  they  had  considered 
forms  of  government  at  all.  The  abdication  of  the 
Emperor  was  still  unknown  when,  on  Thursday 
afternoon  [March  15],  Miliukov  made  a  speech  in 
the  Duma  which  declared  the  names  of  the  new 
Ministers.  .  .  .  Miliukov  explained  the  credentials 
of  the  new  Ministry.  ...  He  concluded  by  in- 
forming his  hearers  that  'the  despot  who  has 
brought  Russia  to  the  brink  of  ruin  will  either 
abdicate  of  his  free  will  or  be  deposed.'  He  added 
that  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  would  be  appointed 
Regent.  This  announcement  was  the  spark  to  the 
explosion.  .  .  .  The  situation  was  saved  by  Keren- 
ski.  He  went  straightway  to  the  Soviet  meeting, 
and  broke  into  its  heated  debate.  .  .  .  'Comrades,' 
he  cried,  'I  have  been  appointed  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice. No  one  is  a  more  ardent  republican  than  I; 
but  we  must  bide  our  time.  Nothing  can  come 
to  its  full  growth  at  once.  We  shall  have  our 
republic,  but  we  must  first  win  the  war,  and  then 
we  can  do  what  we  will.  The  need  of  the  moment 
is  organization  and  discipline,  and  that  need  will 
not  wait.'  His  candour  and  earnestness  carried 
the  day.  The  Soviet  passed  a  resolution  in  support 
of  the  Provisional  Government  by  a  majority  of 
1,000  to  15,  and  the  new  rigime  entered  upon 
office." — J.  Buchan,  Nelson's  history  of  the  war,  v. 
18,  pp.  qS-ioc. — The  Duma  then  adjourned  but  the 
Council  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  delegates  did 
not.  "There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  the 
Government  collap-i^ed  so  easily.  It  was  not  readily 
overthrown  but  toppled  over  like  a  rotten  tree, 
and   until   it    fell,  the   people   did   not   realize   how 
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decayed  it  actually  was.  Its  misconduct  of  the 
war,  scandals  like  that  ol  Rasputin,  ministers  such 
as  Protopopov  discredited  and  disgraced  the 
dynasty  and  when  the  end  came,  it  had  lew  friends 
who  shed  tears.  Another  important  factor  in  help- 
ing the  revolution  was  the  large  number  of  stu- 
ents  and  liberals  who  served  in  the  army.  To 
fill  the  ranks  and  to  provide  educated  men  for 
officers,  it  was  necessary  to  call  on  university 
students,  experts  in  various  fields  of  engineering, 
all  of  whom,  more  or  less,  desired  a  liberal  govern- 
ment. These  men  worked  among  the  soldiers  and 
officers  with  a  view  to  creating  a  feeling  of  dis- 
trust in  the  Emperor,  and  the  Government,  and  its 
incompetence  and  corruption  gave  plenty  of  ma- 
terial for  the  propagandists.  Loyalty  to  the 
dynasty  was  undermined  and  as  soon  as  one  prop 
was  removed,  as  soon  as  one  company  of  soldiers 
went  over,  the  others  followed  and  the  whole 
edifice  came  tumbling  down.  Still  another  factor 
was  the  large  number  of  new  recruits  that  were 
stationed  in  the  capital;  they  were  not  as  yet  well 
disciplined,  obedience  had  not  yet  become  a  sec- 
ond nature  to  them.  Many  of  them  had  come 
from  the  factories,  some  of  them  were  personally 
acquainted  with  the  men  and  women  who  were 
in  the  demonstrations  and  therefore  would  not  fire 
on  them.  .  .  .  Yet  one  other  factor  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  revolution  and  that  was  the 
over-confidence  of  the  Government.  The  soldiers 
had  been  loyal  until  now  and  it  never  occurred 
to  those  in  power  that  they  might  not  always  be 
so.  They  made  no  special  preparations  other  than 
placing  machine  guns  on  roofs.  They  did  not  even 
make  use  of  the  armored  cars.  When  they  re- 
alized that  the  army  in  the  city  could  not  be 
trusted,  they  called  for  troops  from  the  front  but 
they  came  too  late.  .  .  .  This  [the  passing  of  the 
old  despotism]  was  followed  by  an  outburst  of 
idealism  and  patriotism  such  as  comes  but  once 
or  twice  in  the  life  of  a  nation.  Every  Russian 
was  bubbling  over  with  enthusiasm  over  the  glori- 
ous future  of  his  country.  Liberty  so  greatly 
desired,  so  long  worked  for,  so  much  suffered  for 
had  at  last  come.  The  intelligent  and  persecuted 
Russians,  they  who  had  spent  years  under  the 
shadow  of  the  police,  in  prison,  in  exile  and  in 
Siberia,  had  their  day  at  last  and  they  were  eager 
to  realize  their  Utopia.  Their  first  demand  was 
that  all  prison  doors  should  be  opened  and  that 
the  oppressed  the  world  over  should  be  freed.  The 
Russian  Revolution  was  not  a  class  revolution,  it 
was  brought  about  neither  by  the  proletariat  nor 
by  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  aristocracy ;  all  classes 
contributed,  it  was  a  national  revolution.  So 
worthless  had  the  monarchy  become  that  all  the 
people  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  it  and  see  it  go." — 
A.  Petrunkevitch,  Russian  revolution,  pp.  71-73. — 
See  also  Eitrope:  Modern:  Russia  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

1917  (March  16-20).— Grand  Duke  Michael 
renounces  his  power. — Personnel  of  first  minis- 
try of  provisional  government. — Its  program. — 
Its  appeals  to  the  world  and  to  the  Russian 
people. — Its  promise  to  call  a  constituent  assem- 
bly.— By  an  act  dated  March  16,  Grand  Duke 
Michael  Alexandrovich  renounced  assumption  of 
supreme  power  until  the  time  when  a  constituent 
assembly  should  have  established  a  formal  govern- 
ment and  new  fundamental  laws  for  Russia.  The 
grand-duke  suggested  that  the  citizens  of  Russia 
submit  to  the  authority  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment whose  political  program  had  been  published 
and  transmitted  to  foreign  countries.  "The  first 
Provisional  Government  was  composed  as  fol- 
lows:  Prime  Minister,   Prince  G.  E.  Lvov,  former 


President  of  the  .-Ml- Russian  Zemstvos  Union; 
Minister  of  Foreign  .Affairs,  Professor  Paul  N. 
Miliukov;  Minister  of  War  and  Navy,  A.  I.  Guch- 
kov;  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  1.  Terestchenko; 
Minister  ol  justice,  A.  F.  Kerensky;  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  A.  I.  Konovalov ;  Minister 
of  .Agriculture,  A.  1.  Shingariev ;  Minister  of  Means 
of  Communication,  N.  V.  Nekrasov ;  Minister  of 
Education,  Professor  A.  A.  Manuilov;  State  Comp- 
troller, M.  Godniev;  Procurator  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  N.  V.  Lvov.  The  composition  of  the  first 
Cabinet  shows  clearly  the  important  role  which  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Duma  played  in  the 
first  days  of  the  Revolution.  Two  factors  influ- 
enced the  composition  of  the  Cabinet ;  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Duma,  a  well  organized  and 
stable  body,  and  the  Council  of  Workingmen's  and 
Soldiers'  Delegates,  which  had  just  then  come  into 
being.  The  Revolutionary  Democracy  was  not  yet 
properly  organized,  and  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Duma  was  given  almost  carte  blanche  in 
making  up  the  Cabinet.  Therefore,  the  first  Cabi- 
net reflected  more  the  proportional  forces  of  the 
different  parties  in  the  Duma,  which  had  been 
elected  on  the  basis  of  extremely  undemocratic 
suffrage,  than  their  relative  power  in  the  country. 
The  first  Cabinet  consisted  of  seven  Constitutional- 
Democrats,  three  Octobrists  and  one  Socialist — 
A.  ¥  Kerensky.  Such  a  composition  was  not  very 
fortunate  and  contained  in  itself  the  possibility 
for  future  conflicts.  The  first  act  of  the  Provi- 
sional Government  was  the  following  appeal,  dated 
March  18,  191 7:  'Citizens:  The  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Duma,  with  the  aid  and  support  of 
the  garrison  of  the  capital  and  its  inhabitants,  has 
succeeded  in  triumphing  over  the  obnoxious  forces 
of  the  old  regime  so  that  we  can  proceed  to  a 
more  stable  organization  of  the  executive  power, 
with  men  whose  past  political  activity  assures 
them  the  country's  confidence.  The  new  Cabinet 
will  base  its  policy  on  the  following  principles: 
First — An  immediate  general  amnesty  for  all  po- 
litical and  religious  offenses,  including  terrorist 
acts  and  military  and  agrarian  offenses.  Second — 
Liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press ;  freedom  for 
alliances,  unions,  and  strikes,  with  the  extension  of 
these  liberties  to  military  officials,  within  the 
limits  admitted  by  military  requirements.  Third — 
Abolition  of  all  social,  religious,  and  national  re- 
strictions. Fourth — To  proceed  forthwith  to  the 
preparation  and  convocation  of  a  Constituent  As- 
sembly, based  on  universal  suffrage.  This  .Assembly 
will  establish  a  stable  governmental  regime.  Fifth 
— The  substitution  of  the  poHce  by  a  national 
militia,  with  chiefs  to  be  elected  and  responsible 
to  the  Municipalities.  Sixth — -Communal  elections 
to  be  based  on  universal,  direct,  equal  and  secret 
suffrage.  Seventh — The  troops  which  participated 
in  the  Revolutionary  Movement  will  not  be  dis- 
armed, but  will  remain  in  Petrograd.  Eighth — 
W^hile  maintaining  strict  military  discipline  for 
troops  in  active  service,  it  is  desirable  to  abrogate 
for  soldiers  all  restrictions  in  the  enjoyment  of 
civil  rights  accorded  other  citizens.  The  Provi- 
sional Government  desires  to  add  that  it  has  no 
intention  of  taking  advantage  of  war  conditions 
to  delay  the  realization  of  the  measures  of  reform 
above  mentioned.'  The  minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, P.  N.  Miliukov,  gave  official  notice  of  the 
Revolution  to  the  world,  on  March  18,  receiving 
the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  Allies.  His 
address,  transmitted  by  cable  to  all  Russian  diplo- 
mats abroad,  was  [in  part]  as  follows:  ...  'In 
the  domain  of  foreign  policy,  the  Cabinet,  in  which 
I  am  charged  with  the  portfolio  of  the  Ministry 
of    Foreign    Affairs,    will    remain    mindful    of    the 
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international  engagements  entered  into  by  the 
fallen  regime,  and  will  honor  Russia's  word.  .  .  . 
The  Government  of  which  I  form  a  part  will  de- 
vote all  its  energy  to  bring  the  war  to  a  victorious 
conclusion  and  will  apply  itself  to  the  task  of 
repairing  as  quickly  as  possible  the  errors  of  the 
past,  which  hitherto  have  paralyzed  the  aspirations 
and  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  Russian  people.'  .  .  . 
Two  days  later,  on  March  20,  the  Russian  Pro- 
visional Government  issued  the  following  mani- 
festo to  the  nation:  'Citizens:  The  great  work  has 
been  accomplished.  By  a  powerful  stroke  the 
Russian  people  have  overthrown  the  old  regime. 
.  .  .  The  heroic  efforts  of  the  Army,  crushed  under 
the  cruel  weight  of  internal  disorganization,  the 
appeals  of  the  national  representatives,  who  were 
united  in  view  of  the  national  danger,  were  power- 
less to  lead  the  Emperor  and  his  Government  into 
the  path  of  union  with  the  people.  Thus  when 
Russia,  through  the  illegal  and  sinister  acts  of  her 
rulers,  was  confronted  with  the  greatest  disasters, 
the  people  had  to  take  the  power  into  their  own 
hands.  .  .  .  While  taking  measures  indispensable 
for  the  defense  of  the  country  against  a  foreign 
enemy,  the  Government  will  consider  it  its  first 
duty  to  grant  to  the  people  every  facility  to  ex- 
press their  will  concerning  the  political  adminis- 
tration, and  will  convoke  as  soon  as  possible  the 
Constituent  Assembly  on  the  basis  of  universal 
suffrage.  .  .  .  The  Provisional  Government  will 
joyfully  bring  back  from  exile  and  prison  all  those 
who  thus  suffered  for  the  good  of  their  country.'  " 
— A.  J.  Sack,  Birth  of  the  Ri4ssian  democracy,  pp. 
242,  24s,  247-251. 

1917  (March-April). — New  Russian  govern- 
ment recognized  by  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Italy. — Attacks  on  Duma  by 
Socialist  parties. — Reforms  of  first  Lvov  min- 
istry.—  'The  United  States  was  the  first  country 
to  welcome  Russia  into  the  family  of  free  nations. 
On  March  22,  the  American  Ambassador,  in  Pet- 
rograd,  David  R.  Francis,  accompanied  by  his 
entire  Staff,  went  to  the  Marinsky  Palace  to  con- 
vey the  formal  recognition  by  the  United  States 
of  the  new  Russian  Government.  ...  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy, 
through  their  Ambassadors  in  Petrograd,  also  ex- 
tended formal  recognition  to  the  new  Russian 
Government." — A.  J.  Sack,  Birth  of  the  Russia7i 
democracy,  pp.  254-255. — "The  Duma  and  the 
Council  of  the  Empire  had  ceased  to  meet.  The 
Socialist  parties  from  the  first  sharply  attacked  the 
Duma,  and  demanded  its  abolition.  This  was  not 
formally  attained  until  after  the  Bolshevik  coup 
d'etat;  but  after  the  March  Revolution  the  Duma 
never  met  in  its  official  capacity.  The  Socialist 
demand  was  defensible  because  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Dumas  were  elected  on  a  franchise  pro- 
claimed without  consulting  the  Legislature  by 
Nicholas  II  in  June,  1907,  in  violation  of  the  new 
Fundamental  Law  of  iqo6  wherein  the  Tsars  re- 
linquished their  prerogative  of  legislating  alone  on 
franchise  matters.  In  default  of  Duma,  Prince 
Lvoff  had  no  legislative  machinery.  The  new  re- 
form laws,  as  far  as  they  were  not  already  pre- 
pared, were  drawn  up  by  experts,  submitted  for 
examination  to  a  Juridical  Commission  which, 
under  presidency  of  the  Duma  member  Kokoshkin, 
sat  in  the  Marinsky  Palace,  and  then  promulgated. 
This  procedure  explains  the  great  s[ieed  with  which 
the  Revolution's  reforms  were  carried  through. 
The  reversal  of  old  Russian  legislation  was  com- 
plete. All  the  old  laws  and  administrative  prac- 
tices restricting  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  were  re- 
voked. The  judicial  anthoritifs — there  were  now 
no  police  but  only  ununiformed  militiamen,  mostly 


students — lost  their  right  tb  arrest  at  will.  Instead 
of  lying  in  jail  untried  for  months  or  years,  ar- 
rested citizens  of  revolutionary  Russia  must  be 
brought  before  an  examining  magistrate  within 
twenty-four  hours;  and  if  that  were  not  done  they 
were  to  be  immediately  released.  'Administrative 
justice'  was  abolished.  Administrative  justice  was 
the  complex  system,  based  on  hundreds  of  so- 
called  'compulsor>'  ordinances,'  under  which  the 
Autocracy's  local  governors  fined,  imprisoned  and 
exiled  without  trial.  The  newspaper  and  book 
Press  was  relieved  of  all  censorship  and  the  same 
freedom  was  given  to  theatres  and  public  meet- 
ings. No  person  was  henceforth  to  be  punished 
for  Press  or  Speech  offenses  unless  the  offenses 
violated  the  ordinary  criminal  law,  and  unless  a 
conviction  proving  violation  was  obtained  from  a 
jury.  The  new  legislation  provided  guarantees 
against  a  revival  of  the  system  of  espionage  prac- 
tised by  the  Okhrana.  Violation  of  the  secrecy  of 
written  correspondence  and  of  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  was  henceforth  a  punishable  offense.  A 
victim  of  a  breach  of  this  new  law  could  not  only 
have  the  offender  punished  but  could  also  get  dam- 
ages against  him.  .  .  ^  Under  the  old  government 
officials  were  so  privileged  that  it  was  practically 
impossible  to  get  redress  against  them.  Before 
prosecuting  an  official  it  was  necessary  to  get  his 
superior's  consent.  In  practise  no  official  who  was 
known  to  have  reactionary  views  or  who  was  well 
protected  could  be  punished  for  any  offense.  .  .  . 
The  Lvoff  Cabinet  reformed  the  Courts  of  Ad- 
ministration in  such  a  way  that  officials  were 
placed  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  private  citi- 
zens in  regard  to  their  duties  and  rights.  The  Bill 
regulating  this  went  even  farther  than  is  cus- 
tomary in  progressive  countries,  for  it  declared  that 
officials  might  be  prosecuted  and  punished  for  no 
worse  offense  than  too  dilatory  procedure,  if  from 
such  procedure  a  citizen  suffered  harm.  Thus, 
probably  for  the  first  time  in  history,  was  the 
universal  official  disease,  red-tape,  turned  into  a 
crime.  The  equalizing  of  races  and  religions  was 
complete.  The  walls  of  Petrograd  were  suddenly 
covered  with  posters  in  Yiddish,  Polish,  Little- 
Russian,  Lettish,  Tartar  and  Esthonian  languages, 
which  were  formerly  never  seen  outside  the  dis- 
tricts where  they  were  native,  and  even  there 
sometimes  used  only  in  private.  The  system  of 
religious  persecution  practised  by  nearly  all  the 
Romanoffs  and  aggravated  by  Alexander  III  and 
Nicholas  II  disappeared  in  a  night.  By  one  of  the 
first  reform  measures,  was  abolished  the  'Pale  of 
Settlement'  law,  under  which  seven  million  Jews 
were  confined  to  towns  in  a  small  expanse  of  ter- 
ritory in  Poland  and  Western  Russia.  The  Autoc- 
racy's Anti-Semites  had  predicted  that  if  this  Pale 
of  Settlement  was  abolished,  the  released  Jews 
would  flood  the  whole  Empire  and  seize  all  busi- 
ness. This  did  not  happen.  A  few  Jews  changed 
their  place  of  abode;  but  the  dreaded  domination 
over  the  less  active  Christian  Russians  never  ma- 
terialized, though  Jews  did  play  a  considerable 
role  in  directing  the  higher  affairs  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, which  is  natural  enough  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  they  had  been  the  pioneers  of  opposition  to 
the  Autocracy.  fScc  also  Jkws:  Russia:  1017.! 
All  religions  were  given  equal  rights.  Under  the 
Autocracy,  missionaries  of  the  dominant  Greek 
Orthodox  church  were  encouraged  to  convert  mem- 
bers of  other  religious  communities  to  the  State 
religion ;  but  it  was  a  crime  to  convert  Orthodox 
believers  to  any  other  religion.  All  religions  in 
this  respect  were  now  equal.  In  the  extreme  Left 
there  was  a  wide  demand  also  for  disestablishment 
of    the   Orthodox    Church    but    this    question    was 
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left  for  settlement  to  the  great  Church  Congress, 
which  was  to  meet  in  Moscow  in  August.  The 
dominant  opinion  among  clerics  was  that  the 
Church  should  be  completely  independent  of  the 
State;  but  that  the  State  should  continue  to  guar- 
antee the  salaries  of  biiho[)s  and  priests.  In  fact, 
this  was  realized,  and  it  existed  until  the  revolt  of 
the  Bolsheviks  who  confiscated  all  church  and 
monastery  property,  and  severed  the  Church  en- 
tirely from  the  State.  But  this — reform  or  reac- 
tion, whichever  it  was — like  all  other  measures, 
remained  in  part  a  paper  measure  and  the  monks 
and  priests  still  I  written  in  1919  J  keep  possession 
of  much  of  the  Church  property.  The  Revolution 
radically  reformed  the  system  of  justice.  The 
most  important  reform  was  the  making  of  judges 
irremovable,  a  system  recognized  in  principle  by 
the  Autocracy  but  ignored  in  fact.  The  local 
courts  were  made  elective,  trial  by  jury  became 
the  universal  rule  instead  of  the  exception,  and 
women  acquired  the  right  of  sitting  upon  juries 
and  of  acting  as  magistrates.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  Council  of  Deputies,  the  Government  went 
farther  in  reforming  military  jurisdiction  than  was 
wise — this  was  part  of  the  universal  disruption  of 
authority  in  the  Army.  Offenses  of  non-military 
character  by  soldiers  were  no  longer  to  be  tried  by 
courts-martial.  The  superior  rights  of  officers  in 
purely  military  trials  were  abolished,  by  providing 
that  soldiers  accused  of  mihtary  offenses  should  be 
tried  by  juries  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of 
officers  and  men  and  the  jury,  which  the  men  were 
bound  to  dominate,  not  only  determined  the  ac- 
cused's guilt  or  innocence,  but  decided,  together 
with  the  judge,  the  measure  of  punishment.  This 
reform  went  farther  than  was  intended  for  when 
the  first  soldier-offenders  were  arrested  their  com- 
rades either  demanded  their  immediate  release,  or 
formed  juries  which  in  violation  of  the  new  law 
consisted  exclusively  of  soldiers;  and  when  the 
offense  was  committed  against  an  officer,  the  cul- 
prit was  invariably  acquitted." — R.  C.  Long,  Rus- 
sian revolution  aspects,  pp.  74-76,  79. 

1917  (April). — Disintegrating  propaganda  of 
Council  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates. 
— Government  defines  object  of  World  War 
(April  9). — Ministerial  crisis. — Second  Lvov 
ministry. — Rising  power  of  the  Bolshevik  ele- 
ment in  All-Russian  Congress  of  Workmen's 
and  Soldiers'  Delegates. — Their  demands.^"The 
labour  unrest  that  demoralised  Petrograd  was  mere- 
ly one  phase  of  a  larger  disquiet  which  now  shook 
the  structure  of  the  new  Government  to  its  foun- 
dations. Before  the  Provisional  Ministry  had 
firmly  grasped  the  full  meaning  of  its  authority 
the  Council  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates 
let  loose  a  flood  of  destructive  and  disruptive  de- 
mands. Its  assembly  hall  became  the  forum  of 
radicalism  that  began  to  place  every  possible  dif- 
ficulty in  the  path  of  reconstruction.  .  .  .  Through- 
out Petrograd  and  more  especially  in  the  rabid 
wing  of  the  Council  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers' 
Delegates,  men  began  to  ask:  'What  has  Russia  to 
do  with  conquest?  Democracy  must  be  generous, 
even  extravagant  with  the  peace  terms.'  .  .  .  Some 
of  the  Sociahsts  in  the  Council  openly  advocated 
fraternisation  between  Russian  and  German  troops 
at  the  front.  They  even  sent  emissaries  to  the 
troops  urging  such  an  illicit  intercourse.  In  some 
instances  Russian  soldiers  went  with  white  flags 
to  their  enemies  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
truce.  It  was  not  only  fatal  to  discipline,  but  it 
curbed  the  whole  fighting  spirit.  The  Council 
clamoured  for  the  publication  of  the  secret  treaties 
of  the  Russian  Government  with  their  Allies.  .  .  . 
It  was  during  these  turbulent  days  that  Milyukoff 


incurred  the  hostility  that  led  to  his  subsequent 
retirement  from  the  capital.  He  not  only  resisted 
all  efforts  to  disclose  the  terms  of  the  treaties 
but  insisted  upon  a  reaffirmation  of  the  principle 
thiit  Ru.ssia  must  acquire  Constantinople  and  the 
Dardanelles.  At  every  turn  he  sought  to  thwart 
the  desires  of  the  Socialists  whose  sole  idea  was  a 
peace  without  victory.  All  this  discussion,  which 
was  fully  aired  in  the  public  press,  had  a  most 
disturbing  effect.  For  one  thing  it  naturally  created 
distrust  and  even  suspicion  among  the  Allies  who 
at  that  moment  were  spilling  their  best  blood  on 
half  a  dozen  fronts.  It  affected  the  morale  of  the 
Russian  army  to  such  an  extent  that  Petrograd 
became  almost  panic-stricken  at  the  fear  of  a  Ger- 
man advance  that  would  convert  the  capital  into 
another  Moscow,  but  without  the  penalty  that 
Napoleon  paid  for  that  historic  conflagration.  The 
situation  became  so  alarming  that  the  Govern- 
ment felt  called  upon  to  issue  its  famous  State- 
ment of  April  Q  on  the  Object  of  the  War.  Like 
many  of  the  documents  produced  by  that  first 
group  of  patriots  it  was  both  noble  and  eloquent. 
.  .  .  'The  Provisional  Government,  surveying  the 
military  situation  of  Russia,  in  the  name  of  its 
duty  before  the  country  has  decided  frankly  and 
openly  to  tell  the  nation  the  truth.  The  late  Gov- 
ernment left  the  work  of  national  defence  utterly 
disorganized.  .  .  The  defence  at  all  cost  of  our 
national  inheritance  and  the  freeing  of  our  countr>' 
from  the  enemy  who  has  invaded  our  frontiers — 
this  is  the  first  insistent  and  real  task  of  our 
soldiers,  the  defending  of  the  nation's  freedom. 
Leaving  the  final  decision  of  all  questions  con- 
nected with  the  world-war  and  its  conclusions  to 
the  will  of  the  people,  in  close  union  with  our 
Allies,  the  Provisional  Government  considers  it  to 
be  its  right  and  duty  now  to  declare  the  aims  of 
emancipated  Russia  are  not  domination  over  other 
nations,  not  the  filching  from  them  of  their  prop- 
erty. ...  In  the  name  of  the  highest  principles 
of  justice  they  have  stricken  their  shackles  from 
off  the  Polish  people.  But  the  Russian  nation  will 
not  allow  their  country  to  issue  from  the  struggle 
humiliated  and  with  shattered  strength.  .  .  .  The 
Provisional  Government  of  free  Russia  has  no 
right  to  hide  the  truth  from  the  people.  The  state 
is  in  danger.  We  must  do  all  in  our  power  to 
save  it.'  ...  To  the  great  mass  of  people  in  Pet- 
rograd and  elsewhere  in  Russia  this  manifesto 
brought  a  sobering  realisation  of  the  gravity  of 
conditions.  .  .  .  Instead  of  placating  the  red  ele- 
ment of  the  Council  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers' 
Delegates  this  appeal  only  inflamed  them.  They 
sought  fresh  powers.  .  .  .  They  now  demanded 
that  all  military  operations  be  submitted  to  their 
Executive  Committee.  It  meant,  if  carried  out, 
that  every  bit  of  strategy  proposed  by  the  gen- 
erals in  the  field  would  have  to  be  debated  over 
by  a  group  of  men  whose  only  contact  with  war 
had  been  abuse  of  the  methods  employed  by  the 
Government.  .  .  .  When  the  Duma  met  in  extraor- 
dinary session  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  the  first  Russian  Parliament,  Gutchkoff, 
the  Minister  of  War,  gave  utterance  to  the  indig- 
nation of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  when  he 
made  this  startling  statement:  'We  must  frankly 
face  the  fact  that  our  military  might  is  weakened 
and  disintegrated,  being  affected  by  the  same  dis- 
ease as  the  country — namely,  duality  of  power, 
polyarchy,  anarchy — only  the  malady  is  more 
acute.  .  .  .  Those  who,  either  deliberately  or  not 
realising  what  they  were  doing,  have  cast  into 
our  midst  the  subversive  catchword,  "Peace  at  the 
front  and  war  in  the  country," — these  people,  I 
say,  are  carrying  on  a  propaganda  of  peace  at  any 
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price  and  civil  war,  cost  what  it  may.  That  word 
must  be  smothered  by  another,  "War  at  the  front 
and  peace  within  the  country."  '  Still  the  Dis- 
senters persisted  in  their  policy  of  antagonism  and 
interference.  They  tried  in  every  possible  way  to 
distract  the  Government  and  more  particularly 
the  Ministry  of  War  and  Marine  from  instituting 
an  adequate  state  of  National  Defence.  The  in- 
evitable happened  for  Gutchkoff  resigned  his  post. 
...  It  was  the  first  break  in  the  Cabinet  that  was 
to  be  the  bulwark  of  the  New  Liberty.  .  .  . 
Hardly  had  the  sensation  produced  by  .  .  .  Gutch- 
koff's  resignation  subsided  than  the  news  broke 
that  General  Brusiloff,  who  had  commanded  the 
Russian  armies  in  the  great  Galician  offensive,  .  .  . 
had  asked  to  be  relieved  of  his  command.  This 
defection  was  swiftly  followed  by  the  resigna- 
tions of  General  Russky  and  General  Gurko.  .  .  . 
A  group  of  Socialists  went  to  Schluesselburg  near 
Petrograd,  seat  of  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Rus- 
sian powder  factories  and  employing  more  than 
10,000  men,  and  tried  to  set  up  an  autonomous 
republic  defying  the  Provisional  Government.  A 
counter  revolution  seemed  imminent.  The  spectre 
of  a  New  Russia  composed  of  numerous  small  and 
conflicting  republics  rose  over  the  horizon.  ...  It 
was  this  condition  that  led  Kerensky  to  ask:  'Is 
it  a  case  that  Free  Russia  has  become  a  state  of 
revolted  slaves?  We  have  taken  a  sip  of  freedom 
and  it  has  intoxicated  us.'  ...  He  made  an  im- 
passioned plea  for  conciliation  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  Workmen's  and  Sol- 
diers' Delegates  and  by  a  vote  of  forty-one  to 
nineteen  it  decided  in  favour  of  a  participation  by 
the  Socialistic  parties  with  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment. Whatever  might  now  happen  there  was 
at  least  unity  of  action  among  the  forces  that 
controlled  the  country.  After  an  all-night  session 
between  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council 
of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates,  the  Min- 
istry and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Duma, 
the  fundamental  principles  forming  the  basis  of 
the  new  co-operation  were  decided  on.  They 
were:  'Active  foreign  policy  directed  towards  the 
speediest  possible  attainment  of  general  peace  with- 
out annexation  or  indemnity  based  on  the  express 
will  of  the  people,  and  negotiations  with  the  Allies 
for  a  revision  of  their  agreements  with  Russia  on 
the  basis  of  the  declaration  of  the  Provisional 
Government  of  April  gth.  Democratisation  of  the 
Army  and  improvement  in  fighting  effectiveness  at 
the  front  for  proper  defence  of  Russian  freedom. 
Re-establishment  of  internal  order  by  State  control 
of  food  supplies  and  transport.  Agrarian  policy 
on  basis  of  land  for  the  people.  Reorganisation 
of  existing  financial  system  with  a  view  to  the 
transference  of  the  burden  of  taxation  to  the 
wealthy  and  property-owning  classes.  Earliest  pos- 
sible meeting  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  So- 
cialist Ministers  to  be  responsible  to  the  Council 
of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates,  and  not  to 
the  Provisional  Government.'  This  programme  of 
policy  necessitated  great  concessions  to  the  So- 
cialists, but  they  were  an  indispensiible  condition 
of  socialistic  collaboration  with  the  Government. 
It  was  a  desperate  case  that  required  an  equally 
desperate  remedy.  .  .  .  The  Socialists  had  been 
promised  six  portfolios  in  the  fe-organised  govern- 
ment and  this  meant  that  somebody  had  to  be 
displaced.  But  before  the  shake-up  be^an  the 
veteran  Milyukoff  resigned  as  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  His  retirement  was  one  of  the  conditions 
of  Socialistic  co-operation.  His  views  on  the 
subject  of  Russia's  international  obligations  were 
too  strong  for  the  Radical  st(jma(h.  With  that 
fine  sense  of  unswerving  loyalty  which  had  marked 


the  long  years  of  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
freedom,  he  pledged  his  services  to  the  new  order 
and  urged  his  Constitutional  Democratic  colleagues 
in  the  Cabinet — Shingareff  and  Manuiloff — to  re- 
main at  their  posts.  He  was  succeeded  by  Teresht- 
chenko,  whose  office  as  Minister  of  Finance  was 
assumed  by  Shingareff.  The  miracle  of  the  re- 
organised Government  was  the  shifting  of  Ker- 
ensky from  the  Ministry  of  Justice  to  the  War 
Portfolio.  .  .  .  The  re-constituted  cabinet  included 
nine  of  the  old  Ministers.  Five  new  posts  were 
created — Labour,  Public  Rehef,  Food  Supplies, 
Posts  and  Telegraphs,  and  a  Department  for  the 
Affairs  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  ...  As  re- 
organised the  Cabinet  presented  the  following  per- 
sonnel: Prince  George  Lvoff,  Prime  Minister  and 
Interior;  Tereshtchenko,  Foreign  Affairs;  Keren- 
sky,  War  and  Marine;  Shingareff,  Finance;  Nek- 
rasoff.  Railways;  Konavoloff,  Commerce;  Godneff, 
State   Controller;   Manuiloff,   Education;   Vladimir 
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Lyoff,  Holy  Synod;  Pereveizeff,  Justice;  Skobeleff, 
Labour;  Tchernoff,  Agriculture;  Tseretelli,  Posts 
and  Telegraphs;  Pietchekhonoff,  Food  Supplies; 
Shakhovskoy,  Public  Relief;  Grimm,  Constituent 
Affairs.  .  .  .  The  effect  of  the  new  concord  was 
magnetic.  The  generals  who  had  resigned  with- 
drew their  resignations  and  a  conference  between 
all  the  army  heads  and  the  government  was  held 
at  Petrograd  where  plans  were  discussed  for  a 
vigorous  offensive.  The  breath  of-  life  was  infused 
into  the  forces  at  the  front.  Even  the  Council  of 
Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates  rose  to  the  oc- 
casion and  issued  a  stirring  appeal  to  the  Army 
urging  it  to  fight  on  to  a  peace  dictated  by  victory 
alone.  It  declared:  'The  workmen  and  peasants  of 
Russia  longed  for  peace,  but  it  must  be  a  general 
peace  of  all  the  nations  and  the  result  of  their 
common  agreement.  A  separate  peace  is  an  Im- 
possible thing,  which  must  not  be  allowed  to  in- 
terfere with  or  embarrass  the  events  of  the  world. 
It  is  evident  that  in  this  case  German  imperialism 
after  having  defeated  our  Western  .'Mlies,  will  turn 
against  us  the  whole  power  of  its  arms,  will  seize 
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our  country  and  will  enslave  the  Russian  peoule.' 
.  .  .  The  formation  of  the  new  Ministry  solved 
the  whole  question  of  a  Russian  Constitution.  The 
Duma  surrendered  its  powers,  remaininK  as  a  sort 
of  watchdog  of  the  nation's  interests.  The  Council 
of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates  assumed  the 
dignity  and  dimension  of  a  Parliament  while  the 
Provisional  Government  became  the  Executive." — 
1.  F.  Marcosson,  Rebirth  of  Russia,  pp.  133-146, 
148-150. — "In  the  middle  of  June,  ...  the  rela- 
tion of  the  proletariat  to  the  Coalition  Govern- 
ment, was  once  more  debatcd,^this  time  at  the 
.■MI-Russian  Congress  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers' 
Delegates.  .  .  .  One  of  the  main  speakers  of  the 
Bolsheviki  [see  Bolsheviki]  was  Leon  Trotsky. 
.  .  .  The  Congress  decided  to  accept  as  a  basic 
resolution  the  one  offered  by  the  Mensheviki  and 
Socialists-Revolutionists,  which  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  all  the  members  except  the  Bolsheviki  and 
a  part  of  the  Mensheviki-Internationalists.  The 
resolution  follows:  .  .  .  'That  the  transfer  of  all 
power  to  the  Councils  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers' 
Delegates,  at  the  present  moment  of  the  Russian 
Revolution,  would  greatly  weaken  her  powers  by 
prematurely  driving  away  from  her  elements  which 
are  still  capable  of  serving  her,  and  would  threaten 
the  ruin  of  the  Revolution ;  we  approve  the  actions 
of  the  Petrograd  Council  of  Workmen's  and  Sol- 
diers' Delegates  which  has  found  an  outlet  from 
the  crisis  of  April  20-21  in  the  creation  of  a 
Coalition  Government,  on  the  basis  of  a  resolute 
and  consistent  democratic  platform  in  the  sphere 
of  foreign  and  interior  policies.  .  .  .  The  Congress 
calls  upon  the  Provisional  Government  to  carry 
out  more  resolutely  and  more  consistently  the 
democratic  platform  accepted  by  it,  and,  in  par- 
ticular: (a)  to  strive  persistently  for  the  speediest 
conclusion  of  a  general  peace  without  annexations 
or  indemnities,  on  the  basis  of  self-definition  of 
nationalities;  (b)  to  carry  out  the  further  de- 
mocratization of  the  Army  and  to  strengthen  its 
fighting  power;  (c)  to  undertake,  with  the  direct 
participation  of  the  toiling  masses,  the  most  ener- 
getic measures  for  the  combating  of  the  financial- 
economic  disruption  and  disorganization  of  the 
food  supply  produced  by  the  war  and  made  acute 
by  the  policy  of  the  propertied  classes;  (d)  to 
conduct  a  systematic  and  resolute  fight  against 
counter-revolutionary  attempts;  (e)  to  bring  about 
the  speediest  realization  of  the  measures  affecting 
the  questions  of  land  and  labor,  in  accordance 
with  demands  of  the  organized  toiling  masses  and 
dictated  by  the  vital  interests  of  public  economy, 
greatly  sapped  by  the  war;  (f)  to  aid  in  the 
organization  of  all  forces  of  the  Revolutionary 
Democracy  by  means  of  rapid  and  radical  reforms 
in  the  systems  of  local  government  and  autonomy 
on  a  democratic  basis,  and  the  speediest  introduc- 
tion of  Zemstvos  and  Municipal  autonomy,  where 
there  is  none  as  yet;  (g)  particularly  does  the  Con- 
gress demand  the  speediest  convocation  of  the  All- 
Russian  Constituent  Assembly.  .  .  .  The  Congress 
finds  it  necessary  to  create  a  sole,  plenipotentiary 
and  representative  organ  of  the  whole  organized 
Revolutionary  Democracy  of  Russia,  which  organ 
must  be  comprised  of  the  representatives  of  the 
All-Russian  Congress  of  Councils  of  Workmen's 
and  Soldiers'  Delegates  as  well  as  of  representa- 
tives of  the  All-Russian  Congress  of  Peasants' 
Delegates.  To  this  All-Russian  representative  body 
the  Socialist  Ministers  are  responsible  for  the  for- 
eign and  interior  policy  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment.' " — A.  J,  Sack,  Birth  of  the  Russian  de- 
mocracy, pp.  350,  354. 

1917  (July). — Mutiny  in  the  armv  fosterer)  bv 
Bolsheviki. — Revolt     in     Petrograd. — Kerensky 


becomes  premier. — Council  of  Workmen's  and 
Soldiers'  Delegates  confers  unlimited  power  on 
Kerensky. — Attempts  to  restore  discipline  in  the 
army. — Reasons  for  disintegration  of  the  army. 
— "The  Bolsheviki  were  meanwhile  holding  mass 
meetings  among  the  troops,  preaching  defeatism 
and  surrender  and  urging  the  soldiers  not  to  obey 
the  orders  of  'bourgeois'  officers.  The  Provisional 
Government  was  not  blind  to  the  peril  of  this 
propaganda,  but  it  dared  not  attempt  to  end  it  by 
force,  conscious  that  any  attempt  to  do  so  would 
provoke  revolt  which  could  not  be  stayed.  The 
Bolsheviki,  unable  to  control  the  Workmen's  and 
Soldiers'  Council,  sought  in  every  possible  manner 
to  weaken  its  influence  and  to  discredit  it.  They 
conspired  to  overthrow  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment. Their  plot  was  to  bring  about  an  armed 
revolt  on  the  24th  of  June,  when  the  All-Russian 
Congress  of  Soviets  would  be  in  session.  They 
planned  to  arrest  the  members  of  the  Provisional 
Government  and  assume  full  power.  At  the  same 
time,  all  the  soldiers  at  the  front  were  to  be  called 
on  to  leave  the  trenches.  On  the  eve  of  the  date 
when  it  was  to  be  executed  this  plot  was  divulged. 
.  .  .  The  offensive  which  Kerensky  had  urged  and 
planned  began  on  July  ist  and  its  initial  success 
was  encouraging.  It  seemed  as  though  the  miracle 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Russian  army  had  been 
achieved,  despite  everything.  Here  was  an  army 
whose  dead  and  wounded  already  amounted  to  more 
than  three  million  men,  an  army  which  had  suf- 
fered incredible  hardships,  again  going  into  battle 
with  songs.  On  the  ist  of  July  more  than  thirty- 
six  thousand  prisoners  were  taken  by  the  Russians 
on  the  southwestern  front.  Then  came  the  tragic 
harvest  of  the  Bolshevist  propaganda.  In  north- 
eastern Galicia  the  607th  Russian  Regiment  left 
the  trenches  and  forced  other  units  to  do  the  same 
thing,  opening  a  clear  way  for  the  German  ad- 
vance. Regiment  after  regiment  refused  to  obey 
orders.  Officers  were  brutally  murdered  by  their 
men.  Along  a  front  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  the  Russians,  greatly  superior  in 
numbers,  retreated  without  attempting  to  fight, 
while  the  enemy  steadily  advanced.  This  was 
made  possible  by  the  agitation  of  the  Bolsheviki, 
especially  by  the  mutiny  which  they  provoked 
among  the  troops  in  the  garrison  at  Petrograd. 
On  the  17th  of  July,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
separatist  movement  in  the  Ukraine,  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Constitutional  Democrats  from  the 
government,  and  the  revolt  and  treachery  among 
the  troops  had  produced  a  grave  crisis,  seizing  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  general  chaos,  the 
Bolsheviki  [led  by  Lenin  and  Trotsky]  attempted 
to  realize  their  aim  of  establishing  what  they  called 
a  'dictatorship  of  the  proletariat'.  .  .  .  For  two 
days  the  revolt  lasted,  more  than  five  hundred 
men,  women,  and  children  being  killed  in  the 
streets  of  Petrograd.  On  the  20th  Prince  Lvov 
resigned  as  Premier.  In  the  mean  time  the  Bol- 
shevist uprising  had  been  put  down  by  Cossack 
troops  and  the  leaders  were  in  hiding.  Kerensky 
stepped  into  Lvov's  position  as  Premier  and  con- 
tinued to  address  himself  to  the  task  of  bringing 
order  out  of  the  chaos." — J.  Spargo,  Bolshevism, 
pp.  104-1Q6. — See  also  World  War:  IQ17:  III. 
Russian  and  the  eastern  front:  i;  i,  1;  j;  k;  1;  1,  1. 
— "One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Cabinet  was 
the  following  appeal  to  the  Army  issued  on  July 
21,  1Q17.  'Three  weeks  ago,  in  compliance  with 
the  order  of  the  Minister  of  War,  the  armies 
of  the  southwestern  Front,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief  [General  Kornilovl, 
with  mighty  revolutionary  enthusiasm,  started 
an    offensive.  .  .  .  The    mutiny    in    the    rear    has 
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been  suppressed  by  the  people's  authority,  but 
the  Revolution  is  still  in  great  danger.  ...  By  the 
will  of  the  revolutionary  people,  at  the  first  order 
of  your  miUtary  superiors,  march  forward  in  close 
ranks.  Save  liberty,  save  the  Fatherland.'  .  .  . 
General  Kornilov,  .  .  .  [also  appealed]  to  the 
troops.  .  .  .  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  All- 
Russian  Councils  of  Workmen's,  Soldiers'  and  Peas- 
ants' Delegates,  on  July  22,  in  night  session,  decided 
to  confer  supreme  and  unlimited  power  on  Ker- 
ensky's  Cabinet  and  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lution, which  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  252 
votes  to  57:  'Recognizing  that  the  country  is 
menaced  by  a  military  debacle  on  the  front  and 
by  anarchy  at  home,  it  is  resolved:  First — That  the 
country  and  the  Revolution  are  endangered.  Sec- 
ond— That  the  Provisional  Government  be  pro- 
claimed the  Government  of  National  Safety.  Third 
— That  unHmited  powers  be  accorded  the  Govern- 
ment for  reestablishing  the  organization  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Army  for  a  fight  to  the  finish 
against  the  enemies  of  public  order  and  for  the 
realization  of  the  whole  program  embodied  in  the 
Government  program  just  announced.'  At  the 
same  time  the  Executive  Committee  issued  the 
following  appeal  to  the  Army:  'Fellow-soldiers: 
One  of  our  armies  has  wavered  .  .  .  [and]  fled 
before  the  enemy.  .  .  .  The  responsibility  rests 
with  those  who  have  spread  discord  in  the  Army 
and  shaken  its  discipline,  with  those  who  at  a 
time  of  danger  disobeyed  the  military  commands 
and  wasted  time  in  fruitless  discussions  and  dis- 
putes. .  .  .  Fully  conscious  of  the  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  fate  of  the  Fatherland,  the 
Provisional  Government  finds  it  necessary:  i.  To 
establish  military-revolutionary  courts,  consisting 
of  soldiers  and  officers,  for  the  immediate  trial  of 
such  criminals.  2.  To  restore  the  death  penalty 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  for  those  in  the  mili- 
tary service,  for  most  serious  crimes.'  Unfortu- 
nately, even  the  extraordinary  measures  resorted  to 
by  the  Provisional  Government  could  not  stop  the 
process  of  disintegration  which,  in  a  few  months 
after  the  July  crisis,  with  the  Bolsheviki  coming 
into  power,  resulted  in  the  complete  annihilation 
of  the  once  so  powerful  and  glorious  Russian 
Army.  To  understand  this  process  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  not  only  and  not  so  much  the  faults 
and  failures  of  the  Provisional  Government,  as 
the  criminal  policy  of  the  old  regime  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  Army.  [See  above:  1014  (August): 
Status  of  army.]  .  .  .  Enormous  masses  of  peo- 
ple were  thrown  almost  barehanded  against  the 
wonderfully  equipped  Teutonic  armies.  ...  As  a 
result  of  the  inefficiency  and  treachery  of  the  old 
regime,  Russia's  casualties  in  this  war  amounted 
to  about  8,000,000.  ...  On  the  eve  of  the  Revo- 
lution the  spirit  of  the  Russian  Army  was  already 
undermined  by  the  criminal  policy  of  the  old 
regime.  The  number  of  deserters,  by  that  time, 
amounted  to  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  Revolu- 
tion, in  its  natural  endeavor  to  accord  the  dignity 
of  citizenship  to  every  one  fighting  for  Russia's 
and  the  world's  freedom,  went  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, which  led  to  the  final  disorganization  in 
the  Army.  On  May  27,  A.  F.  Kerensky,  as  Minister 
of  War,  signed  the  Declaration,  of  Soldiers'  Rights, 
which  together  with  the  famous  Order  No.  i 
[calling  upon  the  soldiers  not  to  execute  the  orders 
of  their  officers  unless  those  orders  were  approved 
by  the  revolutionary  authorities]  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  fatal  acts  of  the  Revolution. 
.  .  .  The  Declaration  of  Soldiers'  Rights,  .  .  .  de- 
clares that  the  soldiers  and  officers  shall  enjoy  all 
the  rights  of  free  citizens;  they  may  belong  to 
any  political  party;  they  may  speak,  write  or  pub- 


lish anytljing  whatsoever  on  any  political,  re- 
ligious, social  or  other  subject,  within  the  scope  of 
the  ordinary  laws.  .  .  .  Furthermore,  the  soldiers 
were  given  the  right  to  discard  the  uniform  ex- 
cept when  in  actual  service ;  the  compulsory  salute 
to  superiors  was  abolished.  The  soldiers  were 
given  the  right  to  leave  the  barracks  or  ships,  out- 
side of  duty  hours,  on  the  mere  announcement  ot 
such  intention  to  their  superiors.  All  matters  per- 
taining to  the  internal  economic  conditions  of  the 
regiment  or  ship  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  elec- 
tive committees  consisting  one-fifth  part  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  officers  and  the  rest  of  the 
representatives  of  the  soldiers.  It  is  true  that  the 
Declaration  repeated  the  word  discipline  almost  in 
every  paragraph.  .  .  .  [But]  the  authority  of  the 
officer  was  broken  down,  and  after  generations  of 
oppression  and  severe  discipline  the  Army  swung 
to  the  opposite  extreme.     'The  freest  Army  in  the 
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World,'  as  the  representatives  of  the  Revolution- 
ary Democracy  called  the  Russian  Army  during 
those  days,  soon  became  the  most  demoralized 
Army  in  the  world,  and  after  a  few  months  of 
various  experiments  ceased  to  exist  as  an  Army. 
...  It  must  be  considered  that  a  revolutionary 
government  which  is  not  extremely  liberal  in  its 
policy  is  immediately  suspected  of  tyranny  by  the 
people  inexperienced  in  freedom.  .  .  .  This  ex- 
plains why  not  only  Kcrensky's  but  even  Kuch- 
kov's  measures,  although  destructive  to  the  .Army, 
were  nevertheless  politically  inevitable.  From 
point  of  view  of  strict  discijjline,  the  first  blow  to 
the  Army  was  the  first  Convention  of  the  Dele- 
gates from  the  Front,  which  A.  I.  Guchkov,  under 
the  circumstances,  had  to  address  as  Minister  of 
War.  An  Army  brought  into  the  whirlwind  of 
political  di.scussion,  an  Army  where  evin  strategic 
problems  arc  discus.sed  and  decided  at  soldiers' 
meetings  is  no  longer  an  Army." — A.  J.  Sack, 
Birth  of  Kussi<in  denwcnuy,  pp.  416-423. 

1917  (August). — Cabinet  crisis. — National  con 
ference   in   Moscow. — (Ecumenical   congress   of 
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Orthodox     church.  —  Religious     reforms.    -  "On 
August  J  there  was  a  new  ministerial  crisis  created 
by  the  resignation  of  V.  M.  Chernov,  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture.     The  composition  of  the  new  Cabi- 
net was  announced  on  .August  7th.    V.  M.  Chernov 
returned   to  his  post   in   the   Ministry   of   Agricul- 
ture.    The  Constitutional  Democratic  Party,  whose 
members  had   resigned   from   the   Cabinet   in   con- 
nection with   the  Ukrainian  crisis,  returned  to  the 
Cabinet  by  appointing   M.  Oldenburg  to  the  post 
of  Minister  of  Education,  A.  V.  Kartashev  to  the 
post   of   Procurator    of    the   Holy    Synod,   and   F. 
Golovine — Controller  of  State.    However,  the  crisis 
was  not  abated.     [The  Bolsheviki  were  in  flat  op- 
position   and   the    Mensheviki    were    beginning    to 
look  upon  the  provisional  government  as  a  farce.] 
The  extreme  gravity  of  the  situation  impelled  the 
Provisional   Government    to    convoke   an    extraor- 
dinary National  Conference,  which  met  in  Moscow 
on  August  26,  1917.     The  composition  of  the  Con- 
ference was  as  follows:    188  members  of  the  four 
Dumas,    100   representatives   of   the   Peasants,   220 
representatives  of  the  Councils  of  Workmen's  and 
Soldiers'    Delegates,    147    delegates   from   the   Mu- 
nicipalities,   113    representatives    of    the    Union    of 
Zemstvos  and  Towns,  150  representatives  from  in- 
dustrial  organizations  and   banks,   313    representa- 
tives of  cooperative  organizations,  and   176  repre- 
sentatives of  trade  unions.     The  Conference  could 
not   accomplish   anything  concrete   since   its  mem- 
bers, in  the  main,  were  not  elected  but  invited  by 
the  Provisional   Government  and  since   its  resolu- 
tions could  have  no  binding  power  either  on  the 
various   Russian    organizations   and   groups   or   on 
the  Provisional  Government.    The  only  purpose  of 
this  Conference  was  to  give  the  possibility  for  ex- 
pression, during   this   grave   crisis,   to   the   various 
voices  in  Russia's  political  life  and,  if  possible,  to 
bring  the  various  interests  to  a  compromise  which 
later   might   be   embodied   in    a   concrete    political 
program.      The    first    part    of    this    purpose    was 
achieved,  and  the  speeches  of  Kerensky,  Tscheidze, 
Tseretelli,   Miliukov,   Bublikov,    General   Kornilov, 
General    Kaledine,    Plekhanov,    Breshko-Breshkov- 
skaya,  Peter  Kropotkin  and  other  leaders  express 
so  thoroughly  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Russia 
at  this  critical  moment  that  the  National  Confer- 
ence in  Moscow  will  forever  remain  an  important 
source  of  knowledge  for  anyone  interested  in  the 
Russian   Revolution.     The   events  which   occurred 
after  the  conference  show,  however,  that  the  sec- 
ond  task   of   the   Conference,   the   achievement    of 
national   unity   of   all   Russia's   progressive    forces, 
was  not  realized  and  the  disintegration  of  Russia 
not  stopped.  .  .  .  The   Conference   was  opened   in 
the   Moscow    Grand    Theatre    by    Premier    A.    F. 
Kerensky,   who   addressed   those  present  in   behalf 
of    the    Provisional     Government." — A.    J.    Sack, 
Birth    of   the   Russian   democracy,   pp.   434-435- — 
"There  were  many  speeches — notably  wise  advice 
given    by    Plekhanov    and    Prince    Kropotkin    and 
Madame    Breshko-Breshkovskaya,    reformers    who 
had  grown  grey  striving  for  their  country's  free- 
dom— and  by   the   morning   of  the   28th   the  con- 
ference had  talked  itself  to  a  standstill.     Strangely 
enough,  there  was  an  apparent  agreement  among 
the    great    majority    of    the    delegates    over    vital 
points — the  reform  of  the  army  and  the  restora- 
tion of  its  discipline,  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
and  the  reconciliation  of  party  quarrels.     But  with 
most   the   first  two   were   pious  opinions   and   the 
third    was    irony.      The    breaches    had    not    been 
healed.     The  Left  clung  to  the  ultimate  hegemony 
of    the    Soviets    over    the    government    which    the 
Moderates    bitterly    and    justly    opposed.      Three- 


fourths  of  Russia  had  no  inclination  for  the  sacri- 
fice and  discipline  that  a  continuance   of  the  war 
required.     The   gulf   between   the  soldiers  and  the 
dreamers  had  been  made  visible  to  all  and  across 
it  straddled  Kerenski,  a  hapless  Colossus,  who  must 
soon  make  his  election  and  leap  to  one  side,  or  fall 
into   the  chasm." — J.    Buchan,  Nelson's  history   of 
the  war,  v.  20,  pp.  172-173. — "Before  the  Revolu- 
tion   the    Russian    Church    was   discredited   in   the 
public  eye  not  by  its  association  with  Nationalism 
bult  by  its  association  with  State  oppression.     Since 
Peter  the  Great,  who   brought  the   Church  finally 
under  the  power  of  the  State,  Orthodoxy  had  been 
merely   a   poHtical  instrument   of  the   bureaucracy. 
...  All  this  changed   with   the   Revolution.     The 
priests    and    monasteries    shared,    or    professed    to 
share,   the   general    liberationist   enthusiasm.    With 
the  approval  of  the  Synod,  the  Church's  governing 
body,  the   clergy  ceased  to   pray   for  the  Imperial 
Family,    and    prayed    instead    for    the    Provisional 
Government.     Revolutionary   demonstrations  went 
to   extremes.     At   the   All-night   Easter  service   of 
1 91 7,   the  ikons  and  chandeliers  of   the  Petrograd 
churches   were  decorated   with  Socialist   red  bows. 
The    monasteries   were   'liberalized.'      In    May,    we 
heard  of  their  issuing  revolutionary  proclamations, 
and  eradicating  all  traces  of  their  past  reactionary 
activities.  .  .  .  The  women's  convents  had  also  to 
be   cleaned   out.   .    .   .  So,   at  least  outwardly,  the 
convents  as   well  as  the  monasteries  were  revolu- 
tionzed.     But    the    Socialists    made    sharp    attacks 
against  the   idleness  and  parasitism  of  the   monks 
and    nuns,    and    forced    the    Ministry    of    War   to 
issue  a  decree  declaring  that  all  monks  should  do 
military  service,   not   as  soldiers  but   in   the  army 
medical    departments.    ...    A   great    spontaneous 
reform  movement  began  at  the  same  time.     On  the 
contentious  issue   of  the  War,  most  of  the  higher 
clerics    took   up    a    patriotic    attitude,    and    issued 
appeals  to  the  soldiers  at  the  front  to  fight  to  the 
last.     On     internal     Church     questions     differences 
arose.     The  more   advanced  priests  demanded  the 
equalizing   of   the   Black  and   White   Clergy.     The 
White  Clergy  is  secular,  the  Black  monastic.     The 
difference    between    their   positions   is   great.     The 
White  pope  remains   as   a   rule   an   ill-paid  parish 
priest   all  his  life.     The   only   chance   of   escape   is 
if  his  wife  dies,  this  allowing  him  to  enter  a  monas- 
tery, become  a  member  of  the  Black  Clergy,  and 
attain  high  rank.     The  bishops,  priests  and  spiritual 
members  of  the  Synod  were  entirely  recruited  from 
the    Black    Clergy.     The   reformers   held   that   the 
White    Clergy,    while    still    marrying    and    having 
families,    should    be    promoted    equally    with    the 
Black  to  the  highest  Church  dignities.     The  other 
burning  question  was  the  Patriarchate.     The  Patri- 
archate was  abolished  by  Peter  the  Great  for  poHti- 
cal  reason^,   he   making   himself   real   head   of   the 
Church.     Instead   of    being    ruled    by   a    Patriarch 
who   was   himself  a   priest,   the   Church   has  since 
been    governed    by    the    Procurator    of    the    Holy 
Synod,  a   layman   who   is  practically  Minister   for 
the   Church.     The   restoration    of   the   old   system 
has  always  been  a  dream  of  reformers,  who  con- 
sidered that  a  Patriarch  independent  of  the  State 
would  rule  the  Church  fearlessly  and  independently. 
After    the    Revolution    a    more    advanced    school 
sprang   up,   which   demanded  the  independence   of 
the  Church  without  the  restoration  of  the  Patri- 
archate.    These    reformers    proclaimed    that    while 
liberating  the  Church  from  the  State,  the  Patriarch 
would  centrahze  power  in  his  own   hands;   there- 
fore  the   real   progressive   policy   was  to   have   no 
Patriarch    at    all,    but    to    allow    the    Church    the 
greatest  possible  freedom.    The  Church  was  to  de- 
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cide  these  questions  itself,  and  to  submit  its  decision 
to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  which  would  finally 
regulate  Church  and  State  relations.     In  the  mean- 
time reform  went  on  rapidly  upon  democratic  lines. 
These  reforms  were  carried  out  by  the  very  Synod 
which    had    formerly    opposed    all    reforms.     The 
Revolution's  new   Procurator   of   the   Holy  Synod 
was  Vladimir  Lvoff,  a  member  of  the  Duma  who 
had     for     twelve     years     persistently     demanded 
Church    reform.     Lvoff,    though    a    progressive,    is 
by    temperament    a    very    autocratic    and    resolute 
man;  and  in  a  few  weeks  he  pushed  through  great 
reforms.     The  chief  was   the  choice  of  all  church 
dignitaries  by  election,  in  which  laymen  and  clerics, 
men  and  women,  participated.     New  Metropolitans 
were  elected  for  Petrograd  and  Moscow.  .  .  .  Re- 
markable church   reformers  began  to  come  to  the 
front.     Most   noted   was  Andrew,  Bishop   of   Ufa. 
.  .  .  The  Court  planned  to  seize  Andrew  and  in- 
tern   him    in    a    monastery-prison    for    life.     The 
Revolution    saved   him.      He    now    appeared    as   a 
champion  of  Church  reforms  and  of  moral  regen- 
eration   among    the    clergy    and    monks;    and    he 
denounced  all   the   disintegrating   influences   which 
were  preventmg  Russia  from  carrying  on  the  War. 
Late    in   July   were    issued    proclamations   by    the 
Synod  and  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  including 
Andrew,  announcing  a  great  Ecumenical  Congress. 
...  On  the  Council  were  to  sit  representatives  of 
the  priesthood  and  of  the  laity,  elected  by  parish- 
ioners.    Women  were  given  the  vote  equally  with 
men.      This    was    a    drastic    reform,    for    the    old 
Church   had   almost   regarded   women   as  unclean. 
In    addition    were    to    sit    the    bishops   and    arch- 
bishops,  the    Superiors    of    the    chief    monasteries, 
representatives   of   the   Army  and  Navy,  members 
of    the    Duma   and    Council    of   the   Empire,    and 
representatives  of  the  eastern  autonomous  Churches. 
These   proclamations  had  a   great  effect   upon  the 
religious    part    of    the    people    who,    beginning    to 
despair  of  the  salvation  of  the  country  by  politi- 
cal means,  saw  a  last  hope  in  the  intervention  of 
Providence.     On  the  28th  of  August,  the  Festival 
of    the   Assumption,   I    witnessed    the    opening    of 
the  Congress.     The  bells  of  the  city's  sixteen  hun- 
dred churches  had  rung  continuously  since  dawn. 
The   occasion   was  solemn.  .  .  .  The   demeanor   of 
Moscow  showed  that  despite  the  secular  character 
of  the  Revolution,   and   the   open   atheism   of   the 
Left,  the  Church  had  still  a  strong  hold.  .  .  .  The 
Congress  revived  the  Patriarchate,  and  introduced 
some  other  useful  reforms;   but  as  with  all  revo- 
lutionary   initiatives   many   of   its   plans   were   not 
carried  out." — R.  C.  Long,  Russian  revolution  as- 
pects, pp.  103,  1Q8-204. 

1917  (August-September). — Kornilov's  "re- 
bellion."— "After  the  breaking  of  the  Russian  front 
near  Tarnopol  on  the  iqth  of  July  1Q17  (6th  of 
July,  Old  Style),  it  was  decided  to  replace  the 
Commander  of  the  South-western  front,  General 
Gutor,  and  later  also  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
General  Brussilov,  and  the  choice  fell  on  General 
Kornilov.  Kornilov's  good  qualities  and  defects 
were  both  well  known  to  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, but  at  this  moment  his  good  qualities  made 
him  the  only  suitable  candidate.  .  .  .  His  defects, 
especially  his  impetuosity  in  success,  did  not  then 
seem  to  offer  any  danger;  moreover,  the  views 
that  he  professed  seemed  to  exclude  the  possi- 
bility of  a  conflict.  He  advocated  the  cessation  of 
a  further  offensive;  he,  alone  among  the  generals, 
attributed  the  responsibility  for  the  failure  not 
only  to  the  soldiers,  but  also  to  the  officers.  He 
spoke  with  sympathy  of  the  army  elective  or- 
ganizations,    of     the     commissaries,     and-so-forth. 


.  .  But  after  his  appointment  Kornilov  immedi- 
ately revealed  his  dangerous  side.     In  his  telegram 
accepting    the    duties    of    Commander-in-Chief    he 
made  a  series  of  demands  regarding  reforms  in  the 
army.      These    reforms    were    acceptable    in    their 
essence ;    they    were    even    approved    in    principle, 
and  were  already  being  worked  out  by  the  Pro- 
visional   Government    before    Kornilov's    nomina- 
tion ;    but   Kornilov   presented  his  demands  in   an 
inadmissible  form.     He  .  .  .  interpreted  his  rights 
as   Commander-in-Chief   in  an  even   broader  way 
than   did   the   Grand   Duke   Nicholas,   and  he  as- 
sumed towards  the   Provisional   Government  such 
a  tone  as  compelled  Kerensky  to  propose  his  im- 
mediate dismissal  to   the  Provisional  Government. 
Kornilov  .  .  .  was,    however,   permitted    to   retain 
his  command,  partly  to  avoid  changes  in  the  High 
Command  at  that  critical  moment,  and  partly  be- 
cause  his   conduct   was   ascribed   to   the    influence 
of   adventurers  surrounding  him   at  Headquarters. 
After   the   events   of   the   beginning   of   July   1917 
(Old   Style)    (the   breaking   of   the   front   and   the 
Bolshevik  rebellion  in  Petrograd),  the  Provisional 
Government,  supported  by  the  whole  of  the  coun- 
try  and   in   particular  by   the   democracy,  quickly 
took  a  series  of  energetic  steps,  including  the  res- 
toration  of   capital  punishment  at  the   front,  and 
occupied    itself    in    further    planning    for    the    re- 
organizing of  the  army.  ...  In  spite  of  this,  Kor- 
nilov,  supported    by    Savinkov,    started    an    ener- 
getic   campaign    against    the    Provisional    Govern- 
ment. .  .  .  The  conspirators  attempted  to  get  hold 
of  the  power  'legally'  by  terrorizing   the   Govern- 
ment.    On  the  26th  of  August  (8th  of  September, 
N.S.)    V.   Lvov,    who    had    arrived    in    Petrograd 
from  Headquarters,  presented  an  ultimatum  to  the 
Prime    Minister   in   the    name   of    Kornilov.      The 
Provisional    Government   must   give   up   its   power 
the  same  evening,  transferring  it  to  General  Kor- 
nilov,   who    would    form    a    new    government." — 
A.  F.  Kerensky,  Prelude  to  Bolshevism,  pp.  g-io. 
— "According  to  the  statement  made  by  M.  Savin- 
koff,    he     [Lvov]     was    authorised    to    lay    three 
propositions  before  General  Korniloff,  the  first  be- 
ing that  he  should  form  a  government  with  Ker- 
ensky as  minister  of  justice  and  Savinkoff  as  min- 
ister  of   war;    the   second   that   he  should  declare 
himself  dictator;   the  third  that  he,  M.  Kerensky, 
and   Savinkoff   should  form   a   triumvirate   having 
equal   poweis    of   government.     General    Korniloff 
adopted   the   third   proposition,  and  M.   Lvoff  re- 
turned   to    Petrograd    charged    with    his    answer. 
But,   whether  intentionally   or  by   mistake,  he  in- 
formed  Kerensky   that    Korniloff   had   chosen    the 
second    proposition.      Doubting    the    possibility    of 
such   an    answer,    Kerensky   connected   himself   by 
wireless  with  the  Stavka  and  asked  General  Kor- 
niloff whether  he  confirmed  the  message  M.  Lvoff 
had  delivered.     Believing  the  question  to  refer  to 
the    proposed    triumvirate,    General    Korniloff    re- 
plied in  the  affirmative,  but   Kerensky  did  not  at 
once  break  with  him  and  it  was  only  under  pres- 
sure  from    M.   Nckrassoff,   minister   of   ways   and 
communications,    that    he    eventually    decided    to 
treat    Korniloff    as    a    traitor    and    demanded    his 
instant     resignation.       This    sudden    distrust     and 
change  decided  General  Koi.iiloff  to  act  alone  and 
he   ordered    his   troops   to    advance   on   Petrograd. 
Had    he   led    them   in    person    the   ultimate    result 
might    have    been    different,    but    he    remained    at 
headquarters  to  direct  operations  and   .  .  .  did  not 
take  the   troopxs   into  his  confidence.     The  soldiers 
believed    they    were    going    to    quell    a    Bolshevik 
insurrection,  and  when  they  came  near  the  capital 
and    found    that    they    were   to    fight    against    the 
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yovernment,  declared  that  they  ha(i  been  ordered 
to  advance  under  false  pretences.  Bolshevik  i)ropa- 
ganda  s|)read  its  .  .  .  reports  among  them:  Kor- 
niloff  was  a  traitor  and  a  spy,  he  had  committed 
suicide,  he  was  plottinjj  against  the  revolution. 
Swayed  this  way  and  that,  the  troops  wavered, 
and  at  last,  turning  against  their  officers,  refused 
to  advance." — M.  Buchanan,  City  of  trouble,  pp. 
157-158. 

1917  (October-November). — Kerensky  loses 
influence. — Chaotic  conditions. — Advance  of  rad- 
icalism.— Council  of  Russian  republic. — Bol- 
shevik coup  d'6tat. — Proclamations  of  Novem- 
ber 7  and  8. — Bolshevik  leaders:  Lenin  and 
Trotsky. — Publication  of  secret  treaties. — "The 
disintegration  among  the  troops  continued  so  that 
when  the  Germans  began  their  march  on  Riga  no 
really  effective  resistance  was  made  and  that  great 
Baltic  seaport  fell.  [See  World  War:  1Q17:  III. 
Russia  and  the  eastern  front:  0.]  It  was  ap- 
parent that  the  erstwhile  hero  Kerensky  was  losing 
his  hold  on  the  populace.  The  nation  was  in 
confusion.  Wild  rumours — the  only  source  of 
news  to  the  ignorant  masses — spread  to  the  ends 
of  the  country.  Even  government  officials,  be- 
cause of  the  crippled  intelligence  service,  were 
largely  dependent  upon  such  unreliable  informa- 
tion. Nothing  seemed  stable  or  safe  any  longer. 
Anarchy  was  on  the  increase  so  that  one  ventured 
forth  after  dark,  if  at  all,  with  trepidation.  It 
was  a  rich  season  for  the  criminally  inclined  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  protective  police  meas- 
ures. Most  of  the  hated  police  had  been  sent  to 
the  front  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  and  Vigi- 
lance Committees  or  volunteer  militia  endeavored 
to  maintain  order.  Lenine  who,  as  -leader  of  the 
extreme  radicals,  had  been  driven  into  seclusion 
or  from  the  country  when  the  July  revolution 
collapsed,  returned  to  the  Smolny  Institute.  .  .  . 
The  demands  of  the  Bolsheviki  for  supreme  power 
became  more  insistent  than  ever.  Persistent  agi- 
tation on  behalf  of  radical  socialism  was  every- 
where encountered  and  efforts  to  combat  it  met 
with  little  success.  There  was  much  talk  of  peace, 
but  no  one  at  this  time  ventured  to  suggest  a 
separate  peace.  Another  demonstration  aiming  at 
the  overthrow  of  the  government  was  openly 
planned  and  advertised  in  the  daily  papers  of  Pet- 
rograd.  It  was  the  foremost  topic  of  conversa- 
tion. Preparations  to  meet  it — the  assembling  of 
troops  and  guards  went  on  in  connection  with 
the  efforts  to  stop  the  menacing  German  foe's 
advance.  It  had  been  determined  to  move  the 
capital  to  Moscow  in  an  extremity  and  plans  for 
this  exodus  were  further  engaging  and  confusing 
the  attention  of  the  Government.  But  few  among 
the  foreign  or  educated  classes  anticipated  that 
Kerensky's  Government  would  fail  to  withstand 
the  Bolsheviki  drive.  They  expected  the  July 
fiasco  would  be  repeated,  not  appraising  ade- 
quately the  accumulating  strength  of  radicalism 
which  discontent  with  the  absence  of  a  promised 
peace,  the  decrease  in  food-stuffs,  and  land  hunger 
had  produced.  Harsher  living  conditions — worse 
than  under  Czarism  despite  apparent  freedom  and 
greatly  enhanced  wages — and  the  failure  of  the 
existing  Government  to  satisfy  the  primitive  wants 
of  the  masses,  expected  as  the  result  of  the  Revo- 
lution, had  undermined  the  Government.  The 
existing  central  authority,  although  it  had  en- 
deavored to  reestablish  order,  to  prevent  peasants 
illegally  seizing  the  land,  to  increase  food  and 
economic  production,  to  stabilize  finances,  and  to 
stop  fraternization  with  the  enemy  soldiers,  was 
openly   blamed   for   the   chaotic    condition   of   the 


country  by  the  Radicals  who  were  in  sympathy 
with  and  responsible  for  many  of  these  condi 
tions.  The  Bolsheviki  made  their  program  con- 
form to  the  wants  of  the  masses  and  the  masses 
in  consequence  made  it  possible  for  them  to  seek 
supreme  power.  The  mania  for  committees  was 
only  outdone  by  the  mania  for  conventions  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  revolution.  There  were 
democratic  gatherings  of  all  kinds  and  for  every 
purpose.  It  is  not  easy  to  classify  or  understand 
them.  They  were  assembled  at  the  instance  of 
various  political  and  social  groups  in  an  effort  to 
formulate  programs  which  would  interpret  in  ac- 
tion their  favored  belief  or  principles.  In  the 
main  they  represented  the  crude  effort  of  free- 
dom to  articulate  itself.  Following  close  after 
the  Democratic  Congress  at  which  the  Bolsheviki 
became  further  estranged  from  the  burgeois  over 
the  question  of  coalition,  the  'Council  of  the 
Russian  Republic'  began  its  sessions  in  the  Ma- 
rinsky  Palace.  The  Bolsheviki  delegates,  noting 
the  large  representation  of  land  owners  and  being 
on  principle  opposed  to  any  compromise  [written 
in  igi8],  again  bolted  the  convention— this  time 
at  its  first  session.  The  remaining  parties  con- 
tinued the  discussions  futilely.  Kerensky  addressed 
the  meetings  from  time  to  time  but  it  was  ap- 
parent his  influence  was  waning.  As  the  dis- 
cussions failed  of  tangible  results  and  the  Bol- 
sheviki in  contrast  were  offering  a  definite  pro- 
gram of  peace,  food,  land  and  a  larger  share  in 
the  government,  which  appealed  to  the  primitive 
wants  of  the  people,  there  was  an  obvious  move- 
ment toward  the  Radicals,  especially  on  the  part 
of  the  Petrograd  garrisons.  On  the  7th  of  No- 
vember still  another  convention  was  due  to  meet 
in  Petrograd — the  All-Russian  Soviets.  They  rep- 
resented the  will  of  the  people  as  perhaps  no  other 
group,  but  as  Radicals  were  certain  to  demand 
action  on  many  fundamental  and  troublesome 
questions.  Kerensky,  fearing  the  outcome  of  the 
meeting  and  hoping  he  could  tide  over  the  Provi- 
sional Government  until  the  Constituent  Assembly 
met,  undertook  to  prevent  the  convening  of  the 
All-Russian  Soviets.  To  effect  this,  opposition 
papers  were  suppressed,  troops  mobilized  and  auto- 
mobiles commandeered.  This  was  a  tactical  mis- 
take as  it  only  served  to  further  antagonize  the 
Radicals,  and  the  Bolsheviki  supporting  the  So- 
viets made  ready  to  seize  the  Government.  The 
coup  d'etat  was  quickly  accomplished.  Lenine  and 
Trotzky  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Petrograd 
garrisons  summarily  took  possession  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Kerensky  with  difficulty  escaped  before 
the  Winter  Palace  was  captured — most  of  the 
members  of  his  cabinet  being  imprisoned.  The 
soldiers  loyal  to  the  Provisional  Government  were 
disarmed  and  the  women  battalions  sent  home. 
There  was  promiscuous  shooting  and  later  some 
severe  street  fighting  in  the  capital,  but  the  Bol- 
sheviki soon  held  the  city  with  a  confidence  born 
of  real  power.  This  was  not  to  be  wondered  at 
as  Petrograd  was  virtually  a  Bolshevik  city." — 
C.  E.  Beury,  Russia  after  the  revolution,  pp.  loi- 
104. — On  the  same  day  (November  7)  the  Bol- 
sheviki issued  the  following  proclamation: 

We  have  deposed  the  Government  of  Kerensky, 
which  rose  against  the  revolution  and  the  people. 
The  change  which  resulted  in  the  deposition  of 
the  Provisional  Government  was  accomplished 
without  bloodshed.  The  Petrograd  Council  of 
Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates  solemnly  wel- 
comes the  accomplished  change  and  proclaims  the 
authority    of    the    Military    Revolutionary    Com- 
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mittee  until  the  creation  of  a  Government  by  the 
Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates.  Announcing 
this  to  the  army  at  the  front,  the  Revolutionary 
Committee  calls  upon  the  revolutionary  soldiers 
to  watch  closely  the  conduct  of  the  men  in  com- 
mand. Officers  who  do  not  join  the  accomplished 
revolution  immediately  and  openly  must  be  ar- 
rested at  once  as  enemies. 

The  Petrograd  Council  of  Workmen's  and  Sol- 
diers' Delegates  considers  this  to  be  the  program 
of  the  new  authority: 

First. — The  offer  of  an  immediate  democratic 
peace. 

Second. — The  immediate  handing  over  of  large 
proprietarial  lands  to  the  peasants. 

Third. — The  transmission  of  all  authority  to  the 
Council  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates. 

Fourth. — The  honest  convocation  of  a  Consti- 
tutional  Assembly. 

The  national  revolutionary  army  must  not  per- 
mit uncertain  military  detachments  to  leave  the 
front  for  Petrograd.  They  should  use  persuasion, 
but  where  this  fails  they  must  oppose  any  such 
action  on  the  part  of  these  detachments  by  force 
without  mercy.  The  present  order  must  be  read 
immediately  to  all  military  detachments  in  all 
arms.  The  suppression  of  this  order  from  the 
rank  and  file  by  army  organizations  is  equivalent 
to  a  great  crime  against  the  revolution  and  will 
be  punished  by  all  the  strength  of  the  revolution- 
ary law. 

Soldiers!  For  peace,  for  bread,  for  land,  and 
for  the 'power  of  the  people! 

(Signed)  The  Military  Revolutionary  Com- 
mittee. 

On  November  8,  the  new  government  issued  a 
second  proclamation: 

To  all  Provincial  Councils  of  Workmen's  and  Sol- 
diers' and  Peasants'  Delegates: 

All  power  lies  in  the  Workmen's  and  Soldiers' 
Delegates.  Government  commissaries  are  relieved 
of  their  functions.  Presidents  of  the  Workmen's 
and  Soldiers'  Delegates  are  to  communicate  direct 
with  the  Revolutionary  Government.  All  mem- 
bers of  agricultural  committees  who  have  been 
arrested  are  to  be  set  at  liberty  immediately  and 
the  commissioners  who  arrested  tliem  are  in  turn 
to  be  arrested.  The  death  penalty  reestablished  at 
the  front  by  Premier  Kerensky  is  abolished  and 
complete  freedom  for  political  propaganda  has 
been  established  at  the  front.  All  revolutionary 
soldiers  and  officers  who  have  been  arrested  for 
complicity  in  so-called  political  crimes  are  to  be 
set  at  liberty  immediately.  Former  Ministers 
Konovaloff,  Kishkin,  Terestchenko,  Malyanovitch, 
Nikitin,  and  others  have  been  arrested  by  the 
Revolutionary  Committee.  M.  Kerensky  has  taken 
flight  and  all  military  bodies  have  been  empowered 
to  take  all  possible  measures  to  arrest  Kerensky 
and  bring  him  back  to  Petrograd.  All  com- 
plicity with  Kerensky  will  be  dealt  with  as  high 
treason. 

"Opposition  to  the  Maximalists,  the  Latin  term 
for  Bolsheviki,  was  strongest  in  other  centers  of 
Russia.  Persistent  bloody  attacks  were  necessary 
in  order  to  take  Moscow  and  only  after  the  cas- 
ualties mounted  into  thousands  was  peace  ar- 
ranged on  the  basis  of  a  Socialist  Government 
dominated  by  the  extremists.  The  sacred  city  of 
Kiev  also  witnessed  a  bitter  struggle  before  the 
provisional    forces    were    displaced    and    this    was 


true  of  other  sections  of  the  country.  .  .  .  The 
small  group  of  Radicals  who  took  over  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Petrograd  soon  enlarged  their  control 
to  many  parts  of  the  empire.  Many  of  the  inde- 
pendent opposing  movements  collapsed.  The  dis- 
appointment of  the  people  with  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  revolution  thus  far  and  the  alluring 
promises  of  the  new  leaders  had  won  over  the 
proletariat  (masses)  generally.  They  had  hoped 
for  a  settlement  of  the  land  problem  and  for 
peace  or  at  least  a  clear  statement  of  the  things 
they  were  fighting  for — if  they  had  to  fight — but 
neither  of  these  had  been  forthcoming.  Kerensky, 
realizing  the  restiveness  of  the  Russians  on  this 
question,  had  for  months  urged  the  Allies  to  hold 
a  War  Aims'  Conference.  The  Revolutionists 
from  the  first  had  demanded  to  know  what  they 
were  fighting  for.  The  war  objects  of  the  Czar 
could  not  be  theirs.     It  was  imperative  to  clarify 
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the  international  situation  by  a  conference — by 
frankness  instead  of  secret,  sinister  diplomacy 
which  the  people  mistrusted.  The  Allied  leaders, 
not  gauging  properly  the  rising  discontent  in 
Russia,  had  delayed  the  meeting,  the  proposal  ulti- 
mately ending  in  a  military  conference.  This  had 
been  seized  upon  instantly  by  the  Bolsheviki  and 
turned  against  the  tottering  burned-out  Kerensky. 
The  new  leaders  lost  no  time  in  trying  to  square 
their  program  with  all  the  belligerent  govern- 
ments for  an  armistice — to  discuss  peace  terms. 
By  this  action  the  Bolsheviki  leaders  gained  in- 
creased power  among  the  war-weary  masses.  .  .  . 
Every  effort  was  made  to  perfect  a  peace.  Gen- 
eral bukhonin,  head  of  the  army,  was  deposed  for 
not  obeying  the  command  of  the  Government  to 
offer  an  armistice  and  Ensign  Krylcnko  took  his 
place." — C.  E.  Beury,  Russia  after  the  revolution, 
pp.  105-107. — "Lenin,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Bolschevik  Government,  was  born  of  a  noble  fam- 
ily." He  became  a  lawyer  after  passing  through 
the  University.     He  helped  to  found  the  first  so- 
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cial  democratic  organisation  in  Russia;  then  he 
was  imprisoned  in  Siberia,  and  during  the  revolu- 
tionary days  of  1905  edited  the  first  Socialist 
paper  in  Petrograd.  His  life  since  then  had  been 
lived  in  exile.  In  Cracow  when  the  war  broke 
out,  he  was  arrested  by  the  Austrians,  and  later 
expelled  to  Switzerland,  remaining  there  till  the 
revolution  in  March,  191 7,  when  occurred  his  re- 
turn to  Russia  through  Germany.  .  .  .  Trotsky,  .  .  . 
has  risked  his  life  and  suffered  imprisonment  for  his 
faith.  He  took  part  in  the  Revolution  of  1905; 
sent  to  Siberia,  he  escaped,  to  settle  in  Vienna  in 
1907.  There  he  wrote  'Russia  in  the  Revolution,' 
and  became  famous  as  publicist  to  the  Socialists 
of  Austria  and  Germany.  On  outbreak  of  war 
in  1914  Trotsky  came  to  Paris,  and  there  edited  a 
Russian  newspaper  strongly  anti-Czar.  On  this 
paper  being  suppressed  and  himself  banished, 
Trotsky  tried  to  enter  Switzerland,  but  was  re- 
fused admission  at  the  request  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. He  entered  Spain,  was  imprisoned  there, 
and  released  to  go  to  U.S.A.  In  March,  1917. 
immediately  the  Revolution  had  succeeded,  he  took 
ship  for  Russia,  but  was  taken  from  the  vessel  by 
a  British  warship,  placed  in  a  camp  at  Halifax, 
N.  S.,  with  interned  German  sailors,  and  charged 
with  being  a  German  agent.  His  Socialist  agita- 
tion there  amongst  the  Germans  and  the  protests 
from  Russia  against  his  detention  were  followed 
by  his  release.  He  returned  to  Russia." — J. 
King,  Russian  revolution:  The  first  year,  pp.  19- 
20. — The  forces  on  which  the  Bo'shev'k  leaders 
could  rely  for  support  were,  first  and  most  impor- 
tant, the  Soviets  of  the  towns.  "To  the  average 
Russian  local  government  was  the  only  form  he 
understood,  and  the  Soviet  system,  patchy  as  it 
was  everywhere  and  infamous  in  many  places, 
met  undoubtedly  with  a  real  popular  acceptance. 
It  was  controlled  by  the  Bolsheviks,  as  every  in- 
stitution in  such  a  time  will  be  controlled  by  its 
most  extreme  elements.  But  the  system  was  not 
universal.  In  Siberia  it  was  weak;  in  Finland,  the 
Ukraine,  and  the  Caucasus  it  had  to  struggle  with 
nationalist  movements;  and  in  the  Cossack  countr>' 
it  had  scarcely  begun.  The  Bolshevik  writ  did  not 
run  generally  save  in  northern  and  central  Euro- 
pean Russia.  The  second  was  the  universal  desire 
of  the  people  for  peace,  a  desire  on  which  Lenin 
at  once  took  action.  The  third  was  the  craving 
for  that  land  reform  which  Kerenski  had  prom- 
ised but  never  enforced.  Last  may  be  reckoned 
the  widespread  unsettlement  of  the  Revolution,  the 
passion  for  change." — J.  Buchan,  Nelson's  history 
of  the  war,  v.  21,  pp.  168-169. 

"The  Bolsheviki,  on  overthrowing  the  old  Rus- 
sian government,  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  as- 
tonished world  the  Secret  Treaties  and  hundreds 
of  diplomatic  documents  relative  to  Entente  diplo- 
macy before  the  war.  .  .  .  We  know  from  the 
secret  documents  .  .  .  that  Russia  was  a  restless, 
aggressive  agent  in  the  organization  of  forces  in 
the  Balkans  which  precipitated  the  Great  War. 
Russia  was  active  in  stirring  France  and  England 
to  take  sides  in  her  behalf.  Hating  democracy 
and  finding  both  glory  and  profit  in  imperial  and 
military  adventures,  the  Russian  oligarchy  was  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  elements  in  the  world. 
.  .  .  We  now  know  from  the  secret  papers  and 
treaties  taken  from  Russian  archives  that  the 
Tsar's  government  was  a  relentless  foe  of  the 
American  policy  of  'the  open  door.'  When  the 
revolution  broke  in  Petrograd,  the  imperialist  party 
was  actually  arranging  to  settle  scores  with  the 
United  States  in  the  matter  of  China.  [See  China: 
1918.]  ...  By  the  exposure  of  secret  diplomacy,  the 


Bolsheviki  contributed  immeasurably  to  enlighten- 
ing mankind  on  the  methods  and  devices  so  peril- 
ous to  peace  and  human  welfare.  Whatever  their 
motives,  the  result  has  been  tremendous.  When 
the  slow  moving  but  terrific  forces  of  public  opin- 
ion set  in  train  by  this  action  come  to  bear  with 
full  force  on  the  governments  of  the  world  a 
peaceful  revolution  will  be  wrought  in  interna- 
tional relations.  This  may  be  the  most  momen- 
tous outcome  of  the  Russian  cataclysm." — C.  A. 
Beard,  Cross  currents  in  Europe  to-day,  pp.  4,  178- 
180. 

1917  (November-December). — Invitation  to 
general  peace  negotiations  with  Germany. — 
Truce  of  November  22.-^Disaffection  of  Kiev 
Rada. — Bolshevik  refusal  of  German  peace  pro- 
posals.— "On  the  7th  of  November,  we  Ithe  Soviet 
government]  addressed  by  wireless  an  invitation 
to  our  Allies  and  enemies  to  conclude  a  general 
peace.  In  reply  the  Allied  Governments  addressed 
to  General  Dukhonin,  then  commander-in-chiet, 
through  their  military  attaches,  a  communication 
stating  that  further  step>s  to  separate  peace  nego- 
tiations would  lead  to  the  gravest  consequences. 
To  this  protest  we  answered  the  nth  of  November 
by  appealing  to  all  the  workers,  soldiers  and  peas- 
ants. In  this  appeal  we  declared  that  under  no 
circumstances  would  we  permit  our  army  to  shed 
its  blood  under  the  club  of  the  foreign  bourgeoisie. 
We  swept  aside  the  threat  of  the  Western  im- 
perialists and  took  upon  ourselves  the  responsi- 
bility for  our  peace  policy  before  the  international 
working  class.  .  .  .  On  the  22nd  of  Nove'mber  a 
truce  was  signed  to  discontinue  military  activities 
on  the  entire  front  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black 
Sea.  Once  more  we  requested  our  Allies  to  join 
us  and  to  conduct  together  with  us  the  peace 
negot'-tions.  There  was  no  reply,  though  this  time 
the  Allies  did  not  again  attempt  to  frighten  us 
by  threats.  The  peace  negotiations  were  stirted 
December  9th,  a  month  and  a  half  after  the  peace 
decree  was  adopted.  .  .  .  Our  delegation  made  a 
statement  of  principles  which  set  forth  the  basis 
of  a  general  democratic  peace  in  the  exact  ex- 
pressions of  the  decree  of  the  26th  of  October 
(8th  of  November).  The  other  side  demanded 
that  the  session  be  broken  off,  and  the  reopening 
of  the  sessions  was  later,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Kuehlmann,  repeatedly  delayed.  It  was  clear  that 
the  delegation  of  the  Teuton  Allies  experienced  no 
small  difiiculty  in  the  formulation  of  its  reply 
to  our  delegation.  On  the  2Sth  of  December  this 
reply  was  given.  The  diplomats  of  the  Teuton 
Allies  expressed  agreement  with  our  democratic 
formula  of  peace  without  annexations  and  indem- 
nities, on  the  basis  of  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples. We  saw  clearly  that  this  was  but  pretense. 
.  .  .  The  important  trump  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Kuehlmann  was  the  participation  in  the  nego- 
tiations of  the  Kiev  Rada.  For  the  Ukrainian 
middle  classes,  who  had  seized  the  power,  the  most 
important  factor  seemed  to  be  the  'recognition'  of 
their  government  by  the  capitalist  governments  of 
Europe.  At  first  the  Rada  placed  itself  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Allied  imperialists,  received  from 
them  some  pocket  money,  and  immediately  there- 
upon sent  their  representatives  to  Brest-Litovsk  in 
order  to  make  a  bargain  behind  the  back  of  the 
Russian  people  with  the  government  of  Austria- 
Hungary  for  the  recognition  of  the  legitimate  birth 
of  their  government.  [See  also  Ukraine:  1914- 
1921;  1916-1918.]  ...  At  its  first  appearance  at 
Brest-Litovsk,  the  Kiev  delegation  characterized 
Ukraine  as  a  component  part  of  the  Russian  Fed- 
erated Republic  that  was  in  progress  of  formation. 
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This  apparently  embarrassed  the  diplomats  of  the 
Central  Empires,  who  considered  it  their  main 
task  to  convert  the  Russian  Republic  into  a  new 
Balkan  Peninsula.  At  their  second  appearance, 
the  delegates  of  the  Rada  declared,  under  dicta- 
tion from  the  Austro-Hungarian  diplomacy,  that 
Ukraine  refused  to  join  the  Russian  Federation  and 
was  becoming  an  entirely  independent  republic." 
— L.  Trotsky,  From  October  to  Brest-Litovsk,  pp. 
83-85,  87. — "On  the  28th  [of  December]  a  provi- 
sional agreement  was  reached  regarding  the  re- 
sumption of  normal  relations  between  Russia  and 
Central  Europe.  Treaty  arrangements  interrupted 
by  the  war  were  to  be  resumed,  and  the  diplo- 
matic and  consular  service  was  to  be  restored. 
As  a  result  Petrograd  was  at  once  flooded  with 
German  delegations.  Meantime  the  Central  Powers 
had  prepared  two  articles  as  a  draft  for  an  even- 
tual peace  treaty.  The  first  laid  down  that  Russia 
and  Germany  were  to  declare  the  state  of  war  at 
an  end,  and  that  as  soon  as  peace  was  concluded 
and  the  Russian  armies  demobilized,  Germany  was 
to  evacuate  occupied  Russian  territory.  But  the 
second  introduced  a  qualification.  A  special  com- 
mission was  to  deal  with  the  Border  provinces — 
Poland,  Lithuania,  Courland,  and  part  of  Esthonia 
and  Livonia.  There,  said  Berlin,  the  wish  of  the 
people  had  been  already  manifested  in  favour  of 
separation  from  Russia  and  the  acceptance  of  Ger- 
man protection.  The  Russian  Government  must 
take  cognizance  of  such  manifestations,  which  Ger- 
many was  willing  to  see  ratified  by  a  plebiscite 
conducted  without  military  pressure.  These  pro- 
posals were  not  acceptable  to  the  Bolshevik  rep- 
resentatives, and  still  less  to  Bolshevik  headquar- 
ters. Trotski  immediately  took  the  field." — J. 
Buchan,  Nelson's  history  of  the  war,  v.  21,  p.  182. 

1917  (December). — ^iFinnish  proclamation  of 
independence. — Beginning  of  Red  revolution. 
See  Finl.and:   1Q17-1918. 

1917-1919. — Effect  of  revolution  on  Aland 
islands.    See  Aland  islands:  1917-1919. 

1917-1919. — Revolution  extended  to  Siberia. 
See  Siberia:    1917-1919. 

1917-1920. — Bolshevik  finances. — Nationaliza- 
tion of  banks. — Repudiation  of  government 
debts. — Deficit  in  budget. — Depreciation  of  cur- 
rency.— Dissipation  of  gold  reserve. — Dissolu- 
tion of  empire. — "It  is  quite  natural  that  the  first 
period  of  work  in  the  domain  of  finance,  that  is, 
between  the  October  Revolution  and  the  Brest- 
Litovsk  Peace,  had  of  necessity  to  be  marked  by 
efforts  to  conquer  the  financial  apparatus,  its  cen- 
tral as  well  as  its  local  bodies,  to  make  a  study 
of  its  own  functions  and,  somehow  or  other,  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  requirements  of  the  time.  While 
in  the  domain  of  the  Soviet  Government's  eco- 
nomic and  general  policy,  this  period  has  been 
marked  by  two  most  far-reaching  and  important 
changes  which,  strictly  speaking,  had  been  pre- 
pared prior  to  the  October  Revolution — the  na- 
tionalization of  banks  and  the  annulment  of  the 
government  debt;  the  financial  policy,  in  the  nar- 
row sense  of  the  word,  did  not  disclose  any  new 
departures,  not  even  the  beginnings  of  original 
constructive  work.  Gradually  taking  over  the 
semi-ruined  pre-revolutionary  financial  apparatus, 
however,  the  Soviet  Government  was  compelled 
to  adopt  measures  for  the  systematization  of  the 
country's  finances  in  their  entirety.  .  .  .  The  pri- 
vate commercial  banks  were  nationalized  on  De- 
cember 14,  191 7,  but  even  after  this  act  there 
still  remained  a  number  of  private  credit  institu- 
tions. Among  these  foremost  was  the  'Moscow 
People's    Bank'    (Moscow    Narodny    Bank)    a    so- 


called  cooperative  institution.  There  were  also  so- 
cieties for  mutual  credit,  foreign  banks  (Lyons 
Credit  Warsaw  Bank,  Caucasian  Bank,  etc.)  ;  and 
private  land  banks,  city  and  government  (provi- 
sional) credit  associations.  Finally,  together  with 
the  Moscow  People's  Bank  there  existed  govern- 
ment institutions — savings  banks,  and  treasuries. 
A  number  of  measures  were  required  to  do  away 
with  that  lack  of  uniformity  involved  and  to  pre- 
pare the  ground  for  the  formation  of  a  uniform 
accounting  system.  A  number  of  decrees  of  the 
Soviet  of  People's  Com.missaries  and  regulations 
issued  by  the  People's  Commissariat  of  Finance, 
have  completed  all  this  work  from  September  1918 
to  May  1919.  .  .  .  All  the  private  credit  associa- 
tions have  been  eliminated  and  all  e.xisting  Gov- 
ernment Credit  Institutions  have  been  consolidated 
into  one  People's  Bank  of  the  Russian  Republic. 
.  .  .  The  decree  of  the  People's  Commissariat  of 
Finance  of  October  29th,  1918,  issued  pursuant  to 
Section  902  of  rules  on  state  and  county  financial 
organs,  practically  ends  the  entire  reform  of  unit- 
ing the  treasuries  with  the  institutions  of  the 
Bank.  This  reform  constitutes  the  greatest  revo- 
lutionary departure,  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
instructions  contained  in  the  party  program.  Prior 
to  the  completion  of  this  reform,  the  old  pre- 
revolutionary  principle  continued  to  prevail — that 
of  opposition  of  the  State  Treasury  to  the  State 
Bank,  which  was  independent  financially,  having 
its  own  means,  operating  at  the  expense  of  its 
capital  stock,  and  acting  as  a  depository  for  the 
funds  of  the  State  Treasury  and  as  its  creditor. 
In-so-far  as  the  new  scheme  of  our  financial  life  has 
been  realized,  this  dualism  has  finally  disappeared 
in  the  process  of  reahzation  of  the  reform.  The 
Bank  has  now  [written  in  1920]  actually  become 
the  only  budget-auditing  savings  account  ma- 
chinery of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet 
Republic.  .  .  .  'The  monopoHzation  of  the  entire 
banking  business  in  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, the  radical  alteration  and  the  simpHlica- 
tion  of  banking  operations  by  means  of  converting 
the  banking  apparatus  into  an  apparatus  for  uni- 
form accounting  and  general  bookkeeping  of  the 
Soviet  Republic' — has  been  accomplished  by  the 
Commissariat  of  Finance." — I.  McBride,  Barbarous 
Soviet  Russia,  pp.  241,  245-247. — On  February  8, 
1918,  the  Bolshevik  government  issued  a  decree 
repudiating  Russia's  debts.  Several  European 
countries  were  heavy  creditors,  but  France  suffered 
the  greatest  loss.  "Between  1S80  and  1905,  ac- 
cording to  Welschinger's  estimates,  at  least  sixteen 
Russian  loans  were  floated  in  France  amounting 
all  together  to  about  twelve  billion  francs,  not 
counting  underwritings  for  many  railways,  bank- 
ing institutions,  and  private  enterprises.  After  1905 
the  amount  was  increased  by  still  greater  advances. 
'The  success  of  the  Russian  loan  of  1888,'  remarks 
Welschingcr,  'facilitated  by  the  Credit  Foncier,  had 
a  remarkable  effect  upon  the  concord  so  heartily 
desired.'  Newspaper  propaganda  was  under  way. 
Financial  relations  were  being  forged  in  bonds  of 
gold." — C.  A.  Beard,  Cross  currents  in  Europe  to- 
day, pp.  14-15. — The  following  is  the  text  of  the 
decree:  "i.  All  loans  contracted  by  former  Rus- 
sian Governments  which  are  specified  in  a  special 
list  are  canceled  as  from  December  1,  1917.  The 
December  coupons  of  these  loans  will  not  be  paid. 

2.  All  the  guarantees  for  those  loans  are  canceled. 

3.  All  loans  made  from  abroad  are  canceled  with- 
out exception  and  unconditionally.  4.  The  short- 
term  series  of  State  Treasury  bonds  retain  their 
validity.  The  interest  on  them  will  not  be  pay- 
able, but  they  will  circulate  on  a  par  with  paper 
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money.  5.  Indigent  persons  who  hold  stock,  not 
exceeding  10,000  rubles  in  internal  loans  will  re- 
ceive in  exchange,  according  to  the  nominal  value 
of  their  holdings,  certificates  in  their  own  name  for 
a  new  loan  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Re- 
public of  Soviets  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  that 
of  their  previous  holding.  The  conditions  of  this 
loan  are  specially  defined.  0.  Deposits  in  the 
State  savings  banks  and  the  interest  upon  them 
are  not  to  be  touched.  All  holdings  in  the  can- 
celed loans  belonging  to  these  banks  will  be  re- 
placed by  debt  entered  to  their  credit  in  the  Great 
Book  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Republic.  7.  Co- 
operative and  other  institutions  of  general  or 
democratic  utility,  and  possessing  holdings  in  the 
canceled  loans,  will  be  indemnified  in  accordance 
with  the  special  regulations  laid  down  by  the 
Supreme  Council  of  Political  Economy,  in  agree- 
ment with  their  representatives,  if  it  is  proved 
that  the  holdings  were  acquired  before  the  publi- 
cation of  the  present  decree.  8.  The  State  Bank, 
is  charged  with  the  complete  liquidation  of  loans 
and  the  immediate  registration  of  all  holders  of 
bonds  in  the  State  loans  and  other  funds,  whether 
annulled  or  not.  g.  The  Soviet  of  the  Workmen's, 
Soldiers',  and  Peasants'  Deputies,  in  accord  with 
the  local  economic  councils,  will  form  committees 
for  the  purpose  of  deciding  whether  a  citizen  is 
to  be  classed  as  'indigent.'  These  committees  will 
be  competent  to  cancel  entirely  all  savings  ac- 
quired without  working  for  them,  even  in  the 
case  of  sums  below  5,000  rubles." — New  York 
Times  Current  History,  April,  1918,  p.  75. 

"Prior  to  the  Bolshevik  regime,  all  through  the 
war  in  IQ14,  1915,  1916,  and  1917,  notwithstand- 
ing the  rise  in  prices  and  the  depreciation  of 
money,  the  Russian  non-military  Budget  showed 
no  deficit.  This  was  a  guarantee  of  the  stability 
of  Russian  finances,  and  this  favourable  fact  was 
the  chief  foundation  for  the  hope  that  a  financial 
catastrophe  might  be  averted.  Hence  it  inevitably 
follows  that  the  avoidance  of  a  deficit  in  the  non- 
military  Budget  should  have  been  the  principal 
care  of  the  People's  Commissariat  of  Finances. 
...  In  the  first  Bolshevik  Budget  for  the  first 
half  of  1918,  presented  in  July  of  the  same  year 
by  Gukovsky,  Commissary  of  Finances,  to  the 
Soviet  authorities  for  confirmation  ...  the  ordi- 
nary revenue  is  estimated  at  2,852  million  roubles, 
the  ordinary  expenditure  at  12,271  million  roubles, 
and  the  extraordinary  expenditure  of  5,331  million 
roubles,  making  a  total  expenditure  of  17,602 
million  roubles.  The  estimated  dejicit  amounts  to 
14,750  million  roubles.  Thus,  according  to  the 
Bolshevik  Budget,  only  about  one-sixth  of  State 
expenditure  was  covered  by  State  revenue,  and 
five-sixths  formed  a  deficit.  .  .  .  The  National 
Commissary  had  not  determined  the  amount  of 
expenditure,  and  was  not  aware  of  the  amount 
disbursed.  When  the  local  authorities  considered 
that  it  was  necessary  to  spend  a  certain  sum,  they 
would  send  to  one  of  the  branch  treasuries,  where 
State  revenue  was  paid  in.  If,  as  in  the  case  of 
railways,  the  institution  which  was  to  take  the 
money  was  the  same  as  that  which  had  the  spend- 
ing of  it,  then  the  transaction  was  performed  by 
private  agreement.  If  the  'borrowing'  was  from 
a  strange  treasury,  or  from  the  bank,  a  more  or 
less  armed  force  would  be  sent.  And  the  Finan- 
cial Commissary  did  not  receive  any  data  as  to 
where,  by  whom  it  had  been  taken,  or  how  much 
had  been  taken,  or  for  what  requirements.  He  was 
likewise  ignorant  of  what  revenue  had  been  col- 
lected. There  is  positive  information  that,  as  early 
as  December,  191 7,  the  Commissariat  of  Finances 


did  not  receive  even  one-third  of  the  data  con- 
cerning revenue.  .  .  .  The  Government  Securities 
Printing  Office  turned  out  bank  notes  most  ener- 
getically. The  daily  output  at  October  i,  1916, 
was  about  25  million  roubles;  at  October  i,  191 7, 
it  was  about  75  million  roubles  of  the  old  pattern, 
and  about  35  or  40  millions  of  the  new,  so-called 
'Kerensky'  design.  In  June,  1918,  the  daily  output 
of  the  Petrograd  branch  of  the  Printing  Office 
amounted  to  150-160  million  roubles,  and  besides 
this,  first  in  Moscow,  then  in  Nizhni-Novgorod,  a 
so-called  'Evacuation  Branch'  was  established, 
which  could  print  notes  of.  a  simplified  'Evacua- 
tion' pattern,  with  a  'producing  capacity'  of  up 
to  220  million  roubles  per  diem.  Fortunately,  this 
branch  was  not  long  in  existence,  as  it  was  taken 
by  the  Czecho-Slav  troops." — N.  Nordman,  Peace 
problems,  pp.  in -113. — On  January,  1920,  the  Bol- 
shevik government  announced  that  the  last  semi- 
annual deficit  was  30,000,000,000  rubles.  To  meet 
this  deficit  the  printing-presses  turned  out  thirty 
billions  more  rubles,  thus  still  further  inflating  the 
currency,  and  causing  prices  to  soar.  When  the 
war  broke  out  in  1914  the  Russian  gold  reserve 
in  the  vaults  of  the  state  banks  at  Petrograd  had 
reached  a  record  figure  of  about  1,601,000,000 
rubles,  the  greatest  relative  amount  in  the  world. 
Part  of  this  gold  was  spent  by  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment for  war  expenditures ;  part  of  it  was 
handed  over  to  Germany  under  the  Brest-Litovsk 
treaty ;  part  was  spent  abroad  by  the  Bolsheviki 
on  propaganda ;  part  was  captured  by  the  Czecho- 
slovaks at  Kazan;  part  was  used  for  credit  trans- 
actions abroad  by  the  Siberian  government  at 
Omsk  and  by  the  Kolchak  regime.  Lately,  many 
shipments  of  gold  were  effected  by  the  Soviet 
government  to  Sweden  and  America  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  necessary  commodities. — See  also 
Debts,  Public:  World  War  and  after. — "The  Rus- 
sian Empire  as  it  existed  in  1914  was  .  .  .  made 
up  of  Slavs  and  non-Slavs,  in  the  proportion, 
roughly  speaking,  of  75  per  cent,  of  the  former  to 
25  per  cent,  of  the  latter.  The  non-Slavonic  ele- 
ment included  a  variety  of  lesser  nations,  tribes, 
and  septs,  very  various  in  race,  civilisation,  and 
religious  belief,  and  also  in  the  nature  of  the  ties 
which  bound  them  to  the  Empire.  The  Georgians 
of  the  Caucasus,  though  they  have  long  since  lost 
their  ancient  name,  have  national  traditions  dating 
back  to  a  period  more  than  a  thousand  years  an- 
terior to  the  beginnings  of  Russia ;  and  their  ab- 
sorption into  it  was  a  purely  political  step  dic- 
tated by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  The 
annexation  of  Finland  was  the  result  of  a  military 
conquest  [see  Finland:  1157-1809]  ^  and  the  same 
is  to  be  said  of  other  outlying  limbs  of  the  huge 
Empire.  .  .  .  The  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire 
were  attached  to  it  by  no  durable  ties  of  sentiment 
or  affection,  and  when  the  strong  central  govern- 
ment was  removed  a  rapid  falling  away  on  their 
part  was  to  be  expected.  ...  It  is  the  dis- 
integration of  this  Slavonic  mass  which  has  caused 
the  most  astonishment.  That  the  non-Slavonic 
peoples  should  form  independent  states  was  not 
unexpected,  but  the  disruption  of  the  predominant 
Slavonic  element  seemed  an  incomprehensible  event. 
Actually  it  was  not  so.  The  splitting  off  of  the 
Poles,  separated  from  the  Russians  as  they  are  by 
a  deep  cleavage  of  national  hostility  and  religious 
difference,  was  a  perfectly  natural  occurrence. 
Among  the  Russians  proper  there  were  conditions 
which  made  for  disunion." — E.  Foord,  Dissolution 
of  the  Russian  empire  {Contemporary  Review, 
Apr.,  iQio). 
1917-1920. — Land  distribution  by  Bolsheviki. — 
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Law  of  Nov.  8,  1917. — Additional  laws  in  1918 
and  1919. — Attitude  of  the  peasant  towards  com- 
munal ownership  of  land. — Lenin's  view  of  "dic- 
tatorship of  proletariat." — "Once  in  power  the 
Boisheviki  realized  the  importance  of  prompt  ac- 
tion. They  immediately  began  negotiations  for 
peace  so  as  to  make  good  their  promise  to  the 
soldier,  and  nationalization  of  factories  so  as  to 
make  good  their  promise  to  the  proletariat,  and  at 
two  in  the  morning  on  the  eighth  of  November, 
1917,  the  second  day  they  were  in  power,  they 
issued  a  new  land  decree,  to  make  good  their 
promise  to  the  peasant.  This  decree  was  not  a 
creation  of  their  own.  They  had  prepared  no 
land  decree  prior  to  the  fall  of  Kerensky.  The 
land  decree  they  issued  was  a  resolution  of  the 
right  Social-Revolutionaries  adopted  by  the  Peas- 
ant Congress.     It  reads  as  follows: 

"  'i.  All-  private  ownership  of  land  is  abolished 
immediately  without  any  indemnification.  2.  All 
landowners'  estates,  likewise  all  the  land  of  the 
Crown,  monasteries,  church  lands,  with  all  their 
stock  and  inventoried  property,  homestead  con- 
structions and  all  appurtenances,  pass  over  into 
the  disposition  of  the  Volost  Land  Committees  and 
District  Soviets  of  Peasants'  Delegates  until  the 
Constituent  Assembly  meets.  3.  Any  damage  what- 
ever done  to  confiscated  property  belonging  from 
now  on  to  the  whole  people,  is  regarded  as  a 
grievous  crime,  punishable  by  the  Revolutionary 
Court  of  Justice.  The  District  Soviets  of  Peasant 
Delegates  shall  take  all  necessary  measures  for  the 
observance  of  the  strictest  order  during  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  landowners'  estates,  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  dimensions  of  the  plots  of  land 
and  which  of  them  are  subject  to  confiscation,  for 
the  drawing  up  of  an  inventory  of  the  whole  con- 
fiscated property,  and  for  the  strictest  Revolu- 
tionary Guard  of  all  the  farming  property  on  the 
land  with  all  the  constructions,  implements,  cattle, 
.  .  .  etc.,  passing  over  to  the  people.  .  .  .  The 
most  equitable  solution  of  the  land  question  should 
be  as  follows;  i.  The  right  of  private  ownership 
of  the  land  is  abolished  forever;  the  land  cannot 
be  sold,  nor  leased,  nor  mortgaged,  nor  alienated 
in  any  way.  All  the  lands  of  the  State,  the 
Crown,  the  Cabinet,  the  monasteries,  Churches, 
possession  lands,  entailed  estates,  private  lands, 
public  and  peasant  lands,  etc.,  shall  be  alienated 
without  any  indemnification ;  they  become  the 
property  of  the  people  and  the  usufructory  prop- 
erty of  all  those  who  cultivate  them  (who  work 
them).  For  those  who  will  suffer  from  this  revo- 
lution of  property  the  right  is  recognized  to  receive 
public  assistance  only  during  the  time  necessary 
for  them  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  condi- 
tions of  existence.  2.  All  the  underground  depths 
— the  ore,  naphtha,  coal,  salt,  etc.,  and  also  the 
forests  and  waters,  having  a  general  importance, 
shall  pass  over  into  the  exclusive  use  of  the  States. 
All  the  minor  rivers,  lakes,  forests,  etc.,  shall  be 
usufruct  of  communities,  provided  they  be  under 
the  management  of  the  local  organizations  of  self- 
government.  3.  The  plots  of  land  with  highest 
culture — gardens,  plantations,  nursery  gardens, 
seed-plots,  greenhouses,  etc. — shall  not  be  divided, 
but  they  shall  be  transformed  into  model  farms 
and  handed  over  as  the  exclusive  usufruct  of  the 
State  or  communities,  in  dependence  on  the  dimen- 
sions or  importance.  4.  Homestead  lands,  town 
and  country  lands  with  private  gardens  and  kitchen 
gardens,  remain  as  usufruct  of  their  present  owners. 
The  dimensions  of  such  lands  and  the  rate  of 
taxes  to  be  paid  for  their  use,  shall  be  established 
by  the  laws.     j.  Studs,  governmental  and  private 


cattle-breeding  and  bird-breeding  enterprises,  etc., 
become  the  property  of  the  people  and  pass  over 
either  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  state,  or  a  com- 
munity, depending  on  their  dimensions  and  their 
importance.  All  questions  of  redeeming  same  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly.  6.  The  right  to  use  the  land  shall  be- 
long to  all  the  citizens  (without  distinction  of  sex) 
of  the  Russian  State,  who  wish  to  work  the  land 
themselves,  with  the  help  of  their  famiUes,  or  in 
partnership,  and  only  so  long  as  they  are  capable 
of  working  it  themselves.  No  hired  labor  is  al- 
lowed. In  the  event  of  a  temporary  incapacity 
of  a  member  of  a  village  community  during  the 
course  of  two  years,  the  community  shall  be  bound 
to  render  him  assistance  during  this  period  of  time 
by  cultivating  his  land.  Agriculturists  who  in  con- 
sequence of  old  age  or  sickness  shall  have  lost  the 
possibihty  of  cultivating  their  land  shall  lose  the 
right  to  use  it,  and  they  shall  receive  instead  a 
pension  from  the  State.'  .  .  .  However,  the  subse- 
quent land  decrees  the  Boisheviki  issued,  the  one 
in  September,  1918,  and  the  other,  the  final  one, 
in  February,  1919,  fully  [explain]  .  .  .  their  aims 
and  methods  and  [outline]  .  .  .  detailed  provi- 
sions for  the  distribution  and  cultivation  of  the 
land,  as  well  as  their  efforts  to  carry  out  these 
provisions.  .  .  .  Under  the  old  system  the  peasant 
could  do  what  he  pleased  with  his  stock,  imple- 
ments and  crops.  The  land  belonged  to  the  com- 
mune, but  the  mouzhik  worked  it  as  his  private 
property  and  gathered  and  disposed  of  his  crops 
as  he  chose.  Under  the  proposed  Bolshevist  land- 
regime  all  work  the  land  in  common ;  from  the 
head  agronome  to  the  commonest  laborer,  all  are 
members  of  the  self-governing  cooperative  com- 
mune; there  is  no  employer  and  no  employee; 
class  distinctions  derived  from  the  possession  ol 
property  do  not  exist;  the  crops  are  divided  among 
all  members  of  the  commune.  .  .  .  Between  April 
ist  and  November  ist,  1919,  they  made  an  espe- 
cially vigorous  effort  to  communize  land  and 
brought  the  total  number  of  established  communes 
to  two  thousand,  with  a  population  of  170,000 
and  an  area  of  675,000  acres.  But.  it  is  significant 
to  note  that  only  landless  and  poor  peasants  have 
agreed  to  join  the  communes.  .  .  .  The  division  of 
the  land,  or  that  part  which  has  not  been  taken 
over  by  the  Soviets  for  communal  and  other  ex- 
perimental purposes,  naturally  proved  to  be  a 
tremendously  difficult  task.  In  some  portions  of 
Russia,  chiefly  in  the  south  and  far  north,  it  has 
not  yet  [written  in  1920]  even  been  fully  ef- 
fected. The  chief  difficulty  lay  in  the  fact  that  in 
many  villages  the  richer  peasants  gained  control 
of  the  Land  Committees  and  subordinated  their 
efforts  to  personal  aggrandizement.  .  .  .  The 
poorer  peasant,  however,  did  not  hesitate  to  fight 
against  his  richer  neighbor,  when  the  latter  man- 
aged to  retain  for  himself  an  undue  proportion  of 
land,  and  often  land  that  was  once  divided  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  richer  pcas;int  had  to  be  re- 
distributed. To  strip  the  richer  peasant  of  his 
power  in  every  way,  the  Boisheviki  introduced  the 
class  struggle  in  the  village.  They  organized  so- 
called  pauper's  committees  that  were  to  combat 
the  well-to-do  peasant  by  means  of  direct  action. 
This  led  to  such  serious  disturbances,  that  the 
Boisheviki  felt  obliged  to  abandon  the  class  struggle 
and  the  pauper's  committees,  and  to  allow  matters 
in  the  village  to  adjust  themselves  through  the 
collective  effort  of  the  peasants  themselves." — M.  G. 
Hindus,  Russian  peasant  and  the  revolution,  pp. 
263-267,  26Q-270,  273-276. — "What  are  the  class 
aims  of  the  proletariat?     To  crush  the   resistance 
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of  the  bourgeoisie;  To  'neutralize'  the  peasant 
class,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  attract  it  (at 
any  rate,  the  working  portion)  to  the  side  of  the 
proletariat:  To  organize  on  a  uniform  system  the 
large  industries  expropriated  from  the  bourgeoisie, 
utilizing  all  the  means  of  production  for  this  pur- 
pose; To  organize  Socialism  on  the  ruins  of  Capi- 
talism. Messieurs  the  opportunist — and  with  them 
men  of  the  calibre  of  Kautsky — 'teach'  the  peo- 
ple, contrary  to  the  teaching  of  Marx,  that  the 
proletariat  must  first  conquer  the  majority  by 
means  of  universal  suffrage,  then,  basing  them- 
selves on  this  majority,  receive  political  power; 
and  next,  always  on  the  basis  of  consistent  de- 
mocracy (sometimes  called  'pure'  democracy),  lay 
the  foundations  of  Socialism.  We,  on  the  con- 
trary, basing  ourselves  on  the  teaching  of  Marx 
and  the  experiences  of  the  Russian  Revolution, 
declare: — The  proletariat  must  first  overthrow  the 
bourgeoisie  and  conquer  political  power,  that  is, 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  as  a  means  of 
gaining  the  sympathy  of  the  majority  of  the 
workers.  How  can  governmental  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  proletariat  become  a  means  of  ex- 
erting influence  upon  the  working  masses  and  of 
attracting  them  away  from  the  bourgeoisie  to  the 
side  of  the  workers?  The  proletariat  achieves  its 
aim  not  by  utilizing  the  old  machinery  of  govern- 
ment, but  by  destroying  it  completely.  It  creates 
a  new  apparatus,  in  spite  of  the  jeremiads  of  the 
terrified  petty-bourgeois  and  the  threats  of  sabo- 
teurs. This  new  apparatus  is  adapted  to  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat,  and  to  the  struggle  it 
is  waging  against  the  bourgeoisie  for  the  support 
of  the  proletarian  masses.  This  new  apparatus 
has  not  been  invented ;  it  was  produced  by  the 
class  war.  This  new  mechanism  of  government, 
this  new  type  of  political  power,  is  the  power  of 
the  Soviets.  The  Russian  proletariat,  having  con- 
quered political  power,  proclaimed  at  once — within 
a  few  hours — the  dissolution  of  the  whole  ancient 
State  apparatus  (which,  as  Marx  showed,  had  been 
adopted  throughout  the  centuries  to  serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  bourgeoisie, — even  in  the  most  demo- 
cratic of  republics),  and  transferred  all  power  to 
the  Soviets.  The  proletariat  can,  and  must,  im- 
mediately deprive  the  democratic  petty-bourgeois 
of  their  masses,  that  is,  the  masses  that  follow 
them.  It  conquers  them  by  satisfying,  in  a  revo- 
lutionary manner,  their  essential  economic  needs 
at  the  cost  of  the  expropriation  of  the  landed 
proprietors,  and  of  the  bourgeoisie.  The  bour- 
geoisie cannot  do  this,  however  great  the  power 
of  government  at  its  disposal  may  be.  But  once  it 
has  seized  power  the  proletariat  can  do  so,  since 
it  possesses  the  necessary  apparatus  (the  Soviets) 
and  the  economic  means  (the  expropriation  of  the 
landed  proprietors  and  of  the  bourgeoisie).  It 
was  precisely  in  this  manner  that  the  Russian 
proletariat  conquered  the  peasant  class,  literally 
within  a  few  hours  after  the  seizure  of  political 
power.  A  few  hours  after  the  victory  over  the 
bourgeoisie,  the  triumphant  proletariat  at  Petro- 
grad  published  the  'Decree  Relating  to  Land,' 
which  decree,  by  expropriating  the  large  estates 
totally  and  without  indemnity,  immediately  sat- 
isfied the  essential  needs  of  the  majority  of  the 
peasants  with  a  rapidity,  energy,  and  resolution 
which  was  wbolly  revolutionary.  In  order  to 
prove  to  the  peasants  that  the  proletarians,  instead 
of  wishing  to  govern,  desired  to  help  them  as 
friends,  the  victorious  Bolsheviki  did  not  intro- 
duce a  word  of  their  own  into  the  decree  relating 
to  land,  but  confined  themselves  to  copying  word 
for  word  the  scheduled  claims  of  the  most  revolu- 


tionary peasants,  as  published  by  the  Social- 
Revolutionaries  in  their  own  journals.  The  Social- 
Revolutionaries  were  outraged,  indignant,  exas- 
perated; they  declare  the  Bolsheviki  had  'robbed 
them  of  their  programme'.  They  only  succeeded 
in  inciting  laughter.  It  is  a  charming  state  of 
affairs  when  a  party  has  to  be  hounded  out  of 
government  in  order  that  all  that  is  revolutionary, 
all  that  is  beneficial  to  the  workers  in  its  own 
programme,  may  be  put  into  effect.  This  is  a 
process  which  the  representatives  of  the  Second 
International  have  never  been  able  to  understand, 
namely,  that  the  proletariat  can  be  victorious  with- 
out conquering  a  majority  of  the  population.  To 
limit  or  condition  this  victory  to  the  acquisition 
of  a  majority  of  votes  at  an  electoral  contest  under 
bourgeois  domination  is  evidence  of  chronic  in- 
tellectual indolence,  or  else,  quite  simply,  of  a 
desire  to  deceive  the  workers.  In  ordtr  to  bring 
the  majority  over  to  its  side,  the  proletariat  must 
first  overthrow  the  bourgeoisie  and  take  possession 
of  the  power  of  government,  and  then,  after  hav- 
ing destroyed  the  old  state  apparatus,  introduce 
the  Soviet  system,  whereby  the  domination  and 
authority  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  petty-bour- 
geois democrats  over  the  non-proletarian  laboring 
masses  is  at  once  nullified.  It  must  finally  com- 
plete the  destruction  of  the  influence  of  the  bour- 
geoisie and  petty-bourgeois  democrats  over  the 
majority  of  the  non-proletarian  laboring  masses 
by  satisfying  their  economic  needs  in  a  revolu- 
tionary manner  at  the  expense  of  the  exploiters. 
Naturally,  all  this  is  possible  only  at  a  certain 
stage  of  capitalist  evolution.  Without  this  funda- 
mental condition  the  proletariat  cannot  achieve  its 
formation  into  a  distinct  class,  nor  derive  success 
from  its  long  preparation,  discipline  and  education 
through  long  years  of  strikes,  demonstrations  and 
struggle  against  opportunists.  Without  this  funda- 
mental condition  cannot  be  developed  the  political 
and  economic  importance  of  the  centres,  the  con- 
quest of  which  by  the  proletariat  is  equivalent  to 
the  conquest  of  political  power.  Without  this 
fundamental  condition  there  cannot  e.xist  that  ap- 
proximation and  parity  of  situation  between  the 
proletarian  and  the  non-proletarian  workers  which 
is  indispensable  if  the  one  is  to  influence  and  act 
successfully  on  behalf  of  the  other.  .  .  .  They  [the 
petty-bourgeoisie]  substitute  petty-bourgeois  demo- 
cratic illusions  and  prejudice  (concerning  the 
equality  of  classes,  pure,  or  consistent  democracy, 
and  the  decision  of  great  historical  questions  by 
means  of  the  vote)  for  the  class  war.  They  can- 
not understand  that  when  the  proletariat  has  con- 
quered political  power,  he  has  not  ended  the  war 
of  the  classes,  but  only  continues  it  under  another 
form  and  by  other  means.  The  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  is  the  class  war  carried  on  by  the 
proletariat  with  another  weapon:  the  power  of 
government;  it  is  the  class  war,  of  which  one  of 
the  functions  is  to  prove  to  the  non-proletarian 
working  masses,  by  a  long  experience  and  a  series 
of  practical  examples,  that  it  is  better  for  him  to 
declare  for  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  than 
for  the  dictatorship  of  the  capitalist,  and  that  no 
middle  course  exist." — N.  Lenin,  Dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  and  elections  to  the  constituen' 
assembly,  pp.  16-20,  24. — See  also  Bolsheviki" 
Development  and  political  form. 

1917-1920. — Bolshevik  laws. — Liberty  of  move- 
ment and  trade. — Modification  of  the  courts, 
educational  system  and  press. — Radical  changes 
in  the  class  system,  inheritance,  marriage  and 
divorce. — Calendar  changed. — "You  cannot  enter 
or  leave  Russia  [during  1917-1Q18]  except  with  an 
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authorization  from  Bolshevist  officials  and  after 
submitting  to  numerous  formalities  quite  as  under 
the  old  regime  or  under  Kerensky.  Every  traveller 
must  be  provided  with  a  pass-port  with  the  vise 
of  the  Bolshevist  authorities,  and  he  is  searched 
upon  his  departure  as  well  as  upon  his  arrival. 
The  law  which  officially  instituted  these  formali- 
ties gave  the  reason  for  them  at  the  same  time  by 
enumerating  the  articles  which  it  is  forbidden  to 
export.  These  are  first  of  all  documents  which 
might  harm  the  interests  of  the  Russian  Republic, 
gold  and  silver  in  bullion  or  coin,  paper  money 
beyond  a  sum  of  five  hundred  rubles,  etc.  ...  It 
is  no  easier  to  fool  'one  of  Tchitcherine's  tavarichs' 
than  it  was  to  fool  one  of  Nicholas  II's  'chinov- 
niks.'  The  system  indeed  is  no  worse;  it  is  the 
same.  In  the  interior  of  the  country,  liberty  of 
movement  actually  exists.  But  the  formality  of 
the  vise  of  passports  continues  as  formerly.  For 
some  time  it  was  even  forbidden  to  come  and  go 
into  Petrograd  and  Moscow  without  a  special 
authorization.  Liberty  to  buy  and  sell,  and  to 
make  contracts,  continues  unabridged.  .  .  .  But  if 
the  individual  is  free,  the  social  institutions  which 
guaranteed  that  freedom,  such  as  the  courts,  or 
those  which  gave  meaning  to  it,  such  as  the  edu- 
cational system  or  the  press,  are  modified  and 
adapted  to  the  new  revolutionary  theories.  First 
of  all  changes  were  made  in  the  personnel  author- 
ized to  issue  orders  for  arrest  or  search  or  any  of 
the  procedures  connected  with  investigations. 
These  functions  were  restricted  to  the  following 
established  authorities:  i.  The  Investigating  Com- 
mission of  the  Petrograd  Council  of  the  Soviet  of 
Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Deputies.  2.  Investigatmg 
agencies  of  the  District  Soviets  of  Workmen's  and 
Soldiers'  Deputies.  3.  The  Revolutionary  Trib- 
unal. 4.  The  All-Russian  Investigating  Commis- 
sion for  the  Fight  Against  Counter-revolution  and 
Sabotage.  .  $.  The  Committee  for  the  Struggle 
Against  Pogroms.  Then  they  changed  the  very 
procedure  of  the  courts.  The  indictment,  which 
takes  place  in  the  court  room,  was  opened  to  the 
public.  .  .  .  Cases  are  tried  in  equity  and  not  ac- 
cording to  the  old  written  laws.  With  a  view  to 
'enriching  and  enlightening  as  quickly  as  poasible 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  country,'  a  law  was 
passed,  November  9  (old  style)  establishing  a 
governmental  commission  on  pubHc  education. 
Then  it  was  determined  to  establish  new  school 
programs  and  their  elaborations  was  entrusted  to 
commissions  composed  of  teachers  from  each 
school,  the  school  employees  including  even  do- 
mestic servants,  the  parents,  and  the  pupils.  [See 
also  Education:  Modern:  20th  century:  General 
education:  Russia:  Education  under  Bolshevik 
regime.]  .  .  .  The  press  is  essentially  a  social  in- 
stitution. The  Bolsheviks  recognized  that  it  should 
be  free,  but  that  this  freedom  should  be  exercised 
without  the  cadres  of  socialist  society  and  not 
within  these  of  capitalist  or  bourgeois  society.  .  .  . 
But  the  Bolsheviks,  while  they  rendered  this  in- 
nocuous homage  to  the  freedom  of  the  press  in 
their  laws  and  their  official  acts,  succeeded,  by 
roundabout  methods,  in  making  a  mockery  of  this 
freedom  in  practice.  First  they  decided  to  na- 
tionalize the  printing  shops  of  certain  newspapers, 
that  of  the  Novoe  Vremya  at  Petrograd,  for  in- 
stance, so  that  they  could  set  up  in  them  their 
own  newspapers,  the  Pravda,  and  the  Izveslia. 
Then  by  a  law,  November  7  (old  style)  [iqiyl 
they  created  a  monopoly  of  advertising.  This 
monopoly  is  general.  The  first  article  of  the  law 
was  as  follows:  'The  printing  of  advertisements  in 
organs  oi  the  press,  or  in  books,  for  posters  and 


news-stalls,  for  offices  and  other  establishments,  is 
declared  a  monopoly.'  Advertising  concerns  were 
closed.  The  law  provided  an  indemnity  in  case 
of  necessity  for  the  owners  of  these  concerns  and 
the  reimbursement  of  small  stockholders.  .  .  .  Be- 
sides those  institutions  guaranteeing  or  giving  ex- 
pression in  a  general  way  to  the  individual  freedom 
which  the  Bolsheviks  preserved  in  form,  there  are 
others  [written  in  1920],  which,  because  of  their 
essentially  capitalistic  or  reactionary  nature,  they 
either  abolished  outright,  or  radically  transformed. 
In  the  first  category  may  be  placed  the  class  sys- 
tem, inheritance,  marriage,  and  divorce.  ...  On 
November  10  (old  style)  [1917]  they  passed  a  law 
abohshing  all  classes,  all  titles  and  honourary  ap- 
pellations that  had  been  established  by  the  civilian 
rank,  'Tchin.'  The  property  of  institutions  be- 
longing to  the  nobility  was  to  pass  immediately 
into  the  hands  of  the  administrative  office  of  the 
zemstvos  exercising  similar  jurisdiction.  The  prop- 
erty of  mercantile  societies  and  corporations  doing 
business  in  cities  was  to  pass  immediately  into  the 
hands  of  the  corresponding  municipal  adminis- 
trative office.  Inheritance  was  abolished  by  a  law 
passed  May  24,  1918.  By  virtue  of  this  law,  at 
the  death  of  private  individii,als,  all  their  property 
reverts  to  the  Soviet  Republic.  And  to  prevent 
frauds  and  concealments,  the  law  provides  that  all 
gifts  exceeding  ten  thousand  rubles  in  value  made 
by  one  living  person  to  another  shall  be  illegal. 
In  a  decree  dated  December  18  [1917]  the  Coun- 
cil of  People's  Commissioners  declared:  'Hereafter 
the  Russian  Republic  will  recognize  only  civil 
marriage.'  .  .  .  Finally  at  about  the  same  time  an 
undated  order  of  the  Commission  established  di- 
vorce by  mutual  consent  of  man  and  wife,  and 
even  by  request  of  one  or  the  other.  The  request 
must  be  sent  to  the  local  court.  .  .  .  The  Bol- 
sheviks brought  about  several  reforms  in  institu- 
tions which  had  been  sanctified  by  traditionalism. 
Thus,  for  example,  at  the  end  of  January  they 
determined  to  replace  the  Julian  calendar  by  the 
Gregorian.  .  .  .  The  order  stipulated:  'The  first 
day  after  January  31  of  this  year  [1918]  will  bear 
the  date  not  of  February  i,  but  February  14;  the 
second,  February  15,  and  so  on.'  [See  also 
Chronology:  (Gregorian  reformation  of  Julian 
calendar.]  .  .  .  But  there  is  one  social  institution 
which  the  Bolsheviks  did  not  touch — religion.  In 
certain  individual  cases,  they  did  not  shrink  from 
taking  stern  action  against  the  clergy,  and  they 
even  forbade  processions  intended  to  serve  a  po- 
litical purpose;  but  in  general  they  avoided  in- 
terfering in  religious  matters.  .  .  .  The  separation 
of  the  church  and  the  civil  power  was  voluntary 
and  thoroughgoing." — E.  Antonelli,  Bolshevist  Rus- 
sia, pp.  213-220. 

1917-1921.— Civil  wars  in  the  Ukraine.  See 
Ukraine:    1917-1921. 

1917-1921. — Policy  toward  trade  unions.  See 
Labor  organization:    1917-1921. 

1917-1922. — Separation  of  church  and  state. — 
Tikhon's  opposition  to  Soviet  government. — 
Communist  anti-religious  propaganda. — Con- 
gress of  monarchist  faction  at  Karlovics. — 
Soviet  decree  of  sequestration  of  church  prop- 
erty.— Church  revolution. — AU-Russian  church 
congress,  August,  1922. — "Under  the  Czar's  regime 
the  Church  was  a  part  of  the  State,  with  the  Czar 
himself  as  the  official  head  of  the  Church.  After 
the  March  revolution  the  Church  was  separated 
from  the  State,  and  it  reverted  to  the  system  of 
administration  which  had  exLstcd  in  it  two  cen- 
turies before.  Prior  to  1721  the  Russian  Church 
was  headed   by   an   AJ]-Ru35J30   Patriarch,     But 
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Peter  the  Great,  for  state  reasons,  abolished  the 
patriarchate  and  established  the  system  under 
which  the  Czar  became  the  head  ol  the  Church. 
In  191 7,  with  the  disappearance  of  the  last  Czar, 
the  Church  went  back  to  the  patriarchate.  In 
August,  191 7,  an  AU-Russian  Church  Congress 
took  place  in  Moscow  [see  above:  1917  (August)], 
for  the  convocation  of  which  the  Kerensky  Gov- 
ernment had  appropriated  two  million  rubles.  The 
sessions  of  the  Congress  lasted  for  two  months, 
and  in  November,  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  Provisional  Government  by  the 
Bolsheviki,  the  Congress  elected  Metropolitan 
Tikhon,  of  Moscow,  the  AU-Russian  Patriarch 
...  On  January  19,  1918,  Patriarch  Tikhon  made 
his  first  important  move.  In  a  solemn  pronuncia- 
mento  he  anathematized  the  Soviet  regime,  char- 
acterizing it  as  a  band  of  murderers  and  forbid- 
ding its  Christian  members  the  benefits  of  the 
Church.  This  action  of  the  Patriarch  was  noi, 
however,  a  serious  matter  as  far  as  the  Soviet 
leaders  were  concerned.  Their  response  to  it  was 
the  insertion  in  the  Soviet  Constitution  of  a 
paragraph  providing  for  a  complete  separation  of 
Church  from  State  and  of  school  from  Church, 
and  for  a  full  freedom  of  'religious  and  anti- 
religious  propaganda.'  But  the  next  action  of  the 
Patriarch  was  of  much  more  serious  import.  Five 
weeks  later,  on  February  28,  1918,  he  issued  an 
appeal  for  an  opposition  to  the  Soviet  regime. 
This  appeal  brought  forth  a  large  number  of  street 
demonstrations,  as  well  as  other  acts  of  protest 
against  the  Soviets.  According  to  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities, 1 414  acts  of  this  nature  resulted  from 
the  Patriarch's  appeal,  and  in  almost  all  of  them 
blood  had  flowed.  All  this  was  during  the  first 
stage  of  the  Soviet  regime.  The  Red  Terror  made 
short  and  bloody  work  of  all  these  attempts  at 
opposition,  and  the  Church  settled  down  to  a 
policy  of  passive  resistance,  while  the  Government 
merely  made  ample  use  of  its  Constitutional  pro- 
visions of  anti-religious  propaganda.  Placards 
bearing  the  legend,  'Religion  is  an  opiate  for  the 
people,'  became  a  familiar  sight  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  churches  all  over  the  country.  During 
the  years  that  followed  the  life  of  the  Russian 
Church  was  characterized  by  two  important  though 
slowly  developing  facts.  The  Communist  anti- 
religious  propaganda  had  a  result  which  was  just 
the  reverse  of  that  at  which  it  aimed.  Far  from 
growing  empty,  the  churches,  both  in  the  cities 
and  in  the  country  districts,  became  more  crowded 
than  ever.  Instead  of  being  rooted  out,  the 
'opiate'  was  penetrating  more  deeply  than  ever  into 
the  Hfe  of  the  people.  Religion  was  rapidly  be- 
coming a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  But  side  by 
side  with  this  a  crystallization  along  political  lines 
was  gradually  taking  place  in  the  leadership  of 
the  Church.  The  Patriarch  remained  in  his  Troitsk 
headquarters  in  Moscow,  carefully  and  studiously 
steering  clear  of  all  political  alignments,  even  dur- 
ing the  strenuous  flux  of  the  various  phases  of  the 
civil  war.  But  the  clergy  which  had  been  forced 
to  flee  abroad  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  civil  strife, 
particular'y  in  its  higher  leadership,  was  more  and 
more  openly  drifting  toward  a  definitely  monar- 
chistic  orientation.  At  the  same  time  the  radical 
elements  among  the  clergy  remaining  in  Russia 
showed  just  as  definite  a  drift  in  the  direction  of 
a  Communist  orientation.  Chafing  under  the 
authority  of  the  Patriarch,  whose  only  political 
orientation  seems  to  have  been  his  unalterable, 
though  passive,  opposition  to  the  Communist  re- 
gime, these  radical  elements  have  been  constantly 
on  the  lookout  for  an  opportunity  to  ally  them- 


selves with  the  Soviet  regime  against  the  Patriarch 
in  order  to  overthrow  his  authority,  assume  con- 
trol of  the  Church's  affairs,  and  ride  to  power 
on  the  rising  wave  of  reUgious  feeling.  Their 
opportunity  came  toward  the  end  of  1921.  The 
higher  Russian  clergy  abroad  finally  succeeded  in 
effecting  a  crystallization  of  its  political  orienta- 
tion in  the  direction  in  which  it  had  been  drifting. 
A  congress  of  fifteen  bishops  and  archbishops  was 
held  in  the  Jugoslav  city  of  Karlovics.  Under  the 
presidency  of  Archbishop  Antony  Khrapovitsky, 
one  of  the  most  reactionary  of  the  higher  digni- 
taries of  the  Russian  Church,  the  Karlovics  Con- 
gress pronounced  itself  in  favor  of  a  restoration  of 
monarchy  in  Russia,  and,  according  to  some  re- 
ports, announced  the  former  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
Nikolayevich  their  candidate  for  the  throne.  The 
action  of  the  Karlovics  Congress  gave  the  radical 
clergy  in  Soviet  Russia  their  opportunity,  and  the 
sequestration  of  the  Church  treasures  was  an  ex- 
cellent starting-point  for  them  and  for  their  in- 
congruous ally,  the  Soviet  regime.  The  sequestra- 
tion decree  brought  the  Patriarch  out  of  his  vol- 
untary political  seclusion.  His  subordinates  ap- 
pealed to  him  for  instruction  as  to  what  should 
be  their  attitude  toward  the  decree.  He  responded 
with  a  circular  appeal  to  the  Church  to  give  up  all 
of  its  smaller  valuables  for  famine  relief,  but  an- 
nounced that  the  removal  of  such  treasures  as  the 
holy  vessels  and  the  priestly  robes  would,  accord- 
ing to  the  canons  of  the  Church,  constitute  an  act 
of  sacrilege.  In  an  attempt  to  carry  out  this  in- 
terpretation, the  clergy  in  various  places  refused 
to  give  up  the  treasures,  which  had  to  be  removed 
by  force.  The  Government  quickly  construed  this 
refusal  as  an  act  of  counter-revolutionary  opposi- 
tion to  the  Soviet  regime.  Fifty-four  persons — 
laymen  as  well  as  clergy — were  arrested,  and  a  sen- 
sational trial  was  staged  before  the  Supreme  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal  in  Moscow.  Patriarch  Tikhon 
and  some  of  the  higher  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
were  brought  before  the  Tribunal  as  witnesses,  and 
strenuous  attempts  were  made  by  the  prosecuting 
state  attorneys  to  connect  the  Patriarch  and  his 
entourage  with  the  Karlovics  Congress  and  its  de- 
cisions. But  the  Patriarch  denied  all  such  connec- 
tion and  reiterated  his  stand  on  the  sequestration 
order,  explaining  that  his  interpretation  was  based 
solely  upon  his  understanding  of  the  canons  of  the 
Church,  and  not  upon  any  political  considerations. 
Neither  the  Patriarch  nor  any  of  his  immediate 
associates  were  brought  to  trial,  however,  but  the 
Tribunal  dealt  severely  with  the  fifty-four  men 
and  women  who  were  before  it.  Eleven  were  sen- 
tenced to  death,  three  to  five  years'  imprisonment, 
thirteen  to  three  years'  imprisonment,  and  ten  to 
one  year's  imprisonment.  The  rest  were  dis- 
charged. Contrary  to  the  reports  which  were  sent 
out  of  Russia  under  the  Soviet  censorship  to  the 
effect  that  the  sentence  of  death  was  not  imposed 
at  the  time,  five  of  the  eleven  who  were  sentenced 
to  death  were  shot  immediately  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  trial.  Only  in  the  case  of  the  other 
six  has  the  execution  been  postponed.  The  verdict 
of  the  Supreme  Revolutionary  Tribunal  was 
handed  down  on  May  8,  and  on  May  12  a  group 
of  five  priests  called  on  the  Patriarch.  They 
announced  to  him  that  they  represented  the  part 
of  the  clergy  which  held  the  Patriarch  directly 
responsible  for  the  blood  of  the  five  priests  ex- 
ecuted as  the  result  of  the  Moscow  trial,  since 
they  had  acted  in  accordance  with  the  policy  laid 
down  by  the  Patriarch.  They  also  explained  to 
him  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  part  of  the  clergy, 
he  had  been  responsible  for  the  state  of  dissension 
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and  anarchy  prevailing  in  the  administration  of 
the  Church,  since  his  persistence  in  opposing  the 
Soviet  regime  had  led  to  many  counter-revolution- 
ary acts.  In  view  of  all  this,  they  demanded  the 
Patriarch's  immediate  abdication,  in  order  that  a 
new  All-Russian  Church  Congress  might  be  con- 
voked to  re-establish  order  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Church.  As  the  Soviet  newspapers  reported  this 
momentous  interview,  'the  Patriarch  reflected  for 
a  short  time,  and  then  consented  to  the  abdication.' 
This  is  the  Soviet  version  of  what  took  place.  An 
entirely  different  version  is  found  in  the-  message 
to  all  members  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  issued  on 
June  i8,  1922,  by  Metropolitan  Agaf angel,  of 
Yaroslavl.  According  to  this  version,  the  Patri- 
arch, following  the  events  that  took  place  in  May, 
addressed  the  following  communication  to  the 
Metropolitan: 

"  'In  view  of  the  extreme  difficulties  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Church  which  have  arisen  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  I  am  being  brought  before 
a  civil  tribunal,  I  deem  it  necessary  for  the  good 
of  the  Church  to  place  your  Eminence  at  the  head 
of  Church  affairs,  pending  the  convocation  of  a 
Congress.  The  civil  authorities  have  agreed  to 
this.  Be  good  enough,  therefore,  to  come  to 
Moscow  without  delay.'  However,  Metropolitan 
Agafangel  was  not  permitted  to  come  to  Moscow. 
In  the  meantime  a  group  of  priests,  headed  by 
the  rather  notorious  Bishop  Antonin,  and  known 
as  'the  Living  Church,'  assumed  control,  establish- 
ing a  Supreme  Church  Administration,  headed  by 
Antonin  himself.  The  deposed  Patriarch  withdrew 
to  the  Don  Monastery,  and  the  new  Administra- 
tion officially  took  control  of  the  Church's  affairs. 
The  Church  revolution  was  an  accomplished  fact. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  demand  for  the  Pa- 
triarch's abdication  was  served  on  him  a  manifesto 
was  issued  by  a  group  of  priests,  headed  by  Bishop 
Antonin.  Among  the  signatories  of  the  manifesto 
were  the  priests  who  had  called  on  the  Patriarch 
and  forced  his  abdication.  One  portion  of  the 
manifesto  read  as  follows: 

"  'We  consider  necessary  the  immediate  convoca- 
tion of  an  All-Russian  Church  Congress,  which 
would  pass  judgment  upon  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  disorganization  of  the  Church,  which 
would  establish  an  administration  for  the  Church, 
and  would  provide  for  normal  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Government.  The  civil  war  against  the 
State,  which  is  conducted  by  the  higher  leaders  of 
the  Church,  must  cease.'  Bishop  Antonin,  the 
leader  of  this  group,  had  been  from  the  beginning 
the  guiding  spirit  of  the  Church  revolution.  .  .  . 
When  the  Congress  finally  met  in  August,  how- 
ever, it  appeared  that  things  were  much  more  dif- 
ficult than  Antonin  and  his  friends  had  imagined. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Congress  was  carefully 
picked  and  packed,  enough  opposition  developed 
there  to  lead  to  a  new  split  and  to  throw  things 
into  even  greater  confusion,  in  which  they  still  re- 
main."— L.  Pasvolsky,  Church  revolution  in  Russia 
(Outlook,  Mar.  21,  IQ23). 

1918. — Declaration  of  British  war  aims  toward 
Russia. — President  Wilson's  peace  program  re- 
garding Russia. — Count  von  Hertling's  answer 
to  Lloyd  George  and  Wilson  regarding  war  set- 
tlement. See  World  War:  1918:  X.  Statements 
of  war  aims:  a;  b;   d. 

1918. — Esthonia  recognized. — Renunciation  of 
Baltic  provinces. — Failure  of  Red  revolution  in 
Finland.  See  Baltic  states:  Esthonia:  iqi8-iqio: 
Creation  of  republic;  Baltic  provinces:  1915-1918; 
Finland:  191 8. 

1918. — Total    casualties    and    cost    of    World 


War.     See   World   War:    Miscellaneous    auxiliary 
services:  XIV.  Costs  of  war:   a;  b,  3. 

1918. — New  balance  of  power. — Readjustment 
of  states.  See  Europe:  Modern:  New  balance  of 
powers. 

1918. — Bolshevik  relations  with  Rumania. — 
Army  sent  against  Rumania.  See  World  War: 
1918:  V.  Balkan  theater:  b;  c,  8,  i. 

1918. — Suffrage  granted  to  women.  See  Suf- 
frage, Woman:   Russia. 

1918  (January-March). — Constituent  assembly 
elected. — Moscow  made  Soviet  capital. — "Even, 
however,  after  .  .  .  [numerous]  districts  had 
established  autonomous  Governments,  much  the 
greater  part  of  'Russia  in  Europe,'  not  only  m 
respect  of  area  but  in  respect  of  population 
also,  remained  under  the  rule  of  Petrograd,  or 
rather,  of  Moscow.  ...  In  January,  1918,  a  Con- 
stituent Assembly  met  in  Petrograd.  This  body 
represented  not  only  the  people  of  Great  Russia, 
but  also  Ruthenian  and  Siberian  constituencies. 
The  elections  for  the  Constituent  Assembly  were 
held  under  troubled  conditions,  and  the  machinery 
of  the  polling  left  much  to  be  desired;  but  not- 
withstanding its  imperfections,  and  notwithstand- 
ing that  it  was  convoked  and  met  before  all  the 
deputies  had  been  elected,  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly had  a  much  better  right  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  Russia  than  had  any  other  council  or  diet 
that  had  existed  since  the  Revolution.  And  in 
the  Assembly  the  Bolshevik  party  were  in  a  mi- 
nority."— Annual  Register,  1919,  pp.  215,  216. — "On 
March  9  it  was  announced  that  all  the  state  insti- 
tutions in  Petrograd  would  be  transferred  to  Mos- 
cow which  would  in  the  future  be  the  Russian 
capital." — Ibid.,  1918,  p.  229. 

1918  (March). — German  invasion. — Brest-Lit- 
ovsk  Treaty. — Request  for  Allied  aid. — "The  new 
German  invasion  developed  under  circumstances 
most  fatal  for  Russia.  Instead  of  the  week's  notice 
agreed  upon,  we  received  notice  only  two  days  in 
advance.  This  circumstance  intensified  the  panic  in 
the  army  which  was  already  in  a  state  of  chronic 
dissolution.  Resistance  was  almost  unthinkable. 
The  soldiers  could  not  believe  that  the  Germans 
would  advance  after  we  had  declared  the  state  of 
war  at  an  end.  The  panicky  retreat  paralyzed  the 
will  even  of  such  individual  detachments  as  were 
ready  to  make  a  stand.  In  the  workingmen's 
quarters  of  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  the  indigna- 
tion against  the  treacherous  and  truly  murderous 
German  invasion  reached  a  pitch  of  greatest  m- 
tensity.  In  these  alarming  days  and  nights,  the 
workers  were  ready  to  enlist  in  the  army  by  the 
ten  thousand.  But  the  matter  of  organizing  lagged 
far  behind.  Isolated  tenacious  detachments  full 
of  enthusiasm  became  convinced  themselves  of 
their  instability  in  their  first  serious  clashes  with 
German  regulars.  This  still  further  lowered  the 
country's  spirits.  The  old  army  had  long  ago  been 
hopelessly  defeated  and  was  going  to  pieces,  block- 
ing all  the  roads  and  highways.  The  new  army, 
owing  to  the  country's  general  exhaustion,  the 
fearful  disorganization  of  industries  and  the  means 
of  transportation,  was  being  got  together  too 
slowly.  Distance  was  the  only  serious  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  German  invasion.  The  chief  at- 
tention of  the  Austro-Hungarian  government  was 
centered  on  the  Ukraine.  The  Rada,  through  its 
delegation,  had  appealed  to  the  governments  of 
the  Central  Empires  for  direct  military  aid  against 
the  Soviets,  which  had  by  that  time  completely 
defeated  the  Ukrainians.  .  .  .  .■Xt  the  same  time, 
the  Svinhufvud  government  was  seeking  the  aid 
of  the  German  bayonets  against  the  Finnish  pro- 
letariat.     German    militarism,    openly    and    before 
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the  whole  world,  assumed  the  role  of  executioner 
of  the  peasant  and  proletarian  revolution  in  Russia. 
In  the  ranks  of  our  party  hot  debates  were  being 
carried  on  as  to  whether  <jr  not  we  should,  under 
these  circumstances,  yield  to  the  German  ulti- 
matum and  sign  a  new  treaty,  which — and  this  no 
one  doubted — would  include  conditions  incompar- 
ably more  onerous  than  those  announced  at  Brest- 
Litovsk.  The  representatives  of  the  one  view  held 
that  just  now,  with  the  German  intervention  in 
the  internal  war  of  the  Russian  Republic,  it  was 
impossible  to  establish  peace  for  one  part  of  Rus- 
sia and  remain  passive,  while  in  the  South  and  in 
the  North,  German  forces  would  be  establishing  a 
regime  of  bourgeois  dictatorship.  Another  view, 
championed  chiefly  by  Lenin,  was  that  every  delay, 
even  the  briefest  breathing  spell,  would  greatly 
help  the  internal  stabilization  and  increase  the 
Russian  powers  of  resistance.  After  the  whole 
country  and  the  whole  world  had  come  to  know 
of  our  absolute  helplessness  against  foreign  inva- 
sion at  this  time,  the  conclusion  of  peace  would 
everywhere  be  understood  as  an  act  forced  upon 
us  by  the  cruel  law  of  disproportionate  forces.  .  .  . 
At  the  conference  of  the  Communist  Party,  as 
well  as  at  the  Fourth  Conference  of  the  soviet, 
the  peace  partisans  triumphed.  They  were  joined 
by  many  of  those  who  in  January  considered  it 
impossible  to  sign  the  Brest-Litovsk  Treaty.  'Then,' 
said  they,  'our  signature  would  have  been  looked 
upon  by  the  English  and  French  working  men  as 
a  shameful  capitulation,  without  an  attempt  to 
fight.'  .  .  .  The  Brest-Litovsk  Treaty,  in  its  second 
enlarged  edition,  was  signed  and  ratified  [March 
3,  1918]." — L.  Trotsky,  From  October  to  Brest- 
Litovsk,  pp.  97-98. — See  also  Brest-Litovsk, 
Treaties:  1918. — In  a  note  given  by  Trotsky  to 
Colonel  Robins  for  transmission  to  the  American 
government,  dated  March  5,  1918,  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment called  for  Allied  aid.  "In  case  (a)  the 
all-Russian  congress  of  the  Soviets  will  refuse  to 
ratify  the  peace  treaty  with  Germany,  or  .  .  .  (b) 
if  the  German  government,  breaking  the  peace 
treaty,  will  renew  the  offensive  in  order  to  con- 
tinue its  robbers'  raid,  or  (c)  if  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment will  be  forced  by  the  actions  of  Germany 
to  renounce  the  peace  treaty — before  or  after 
its  ratification- — and  to  renew  hostilities — In  all 
these  cases  it  is  very  important  for  the  military  and 
political  plans  of  the  Soviet  power  for  replies  to 
be  given  to  the  following  questions:  i.  Can  the 
Soviet  government  rely  on  the  support  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  Great  Britain, 
and  France  in  its  struggle  against  Germany?  2. 
What  kind  of  support  could  be  furnished  in  the 
nearest  future,  and  on  what  conditions — military 
equipment,  transportation  supplies,  living  necessi- 
ties? Should  Japan — in  consequence  of  an  open 
or  tacit  understanding  with  Germany  or  without 
such  an  understanding — attempt  to  seize  Vladivos- 
tok and  the  Eastern-Siberian  Railway,  which  would 
threaten  to  cut  off  Russia  from  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  would  greatly  impede  the  concentration  of 
Soviet  troops  toward  the  East  about  the  Urals — 
in  such  case  what  steps  would  be  taken  by  the 
other  allies,  particularly  and  especially  by  the 
United  States,  to  prevent  a  Japanese  landing  on 
our  Far  East,  and  to  insure  uninterrupted  com- 
munications with  Russia  through  the  Siberian 
route?  In  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  to  what  extent — under  the  above- 
mentioned  circumstances — would  aid  be  assured 
from  Great  Britain  through  Murmansk  and  Arch- 
angel? What  steps  could  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  undertake  in  order  to  assure  this  aid  and 


thereby  to  undermine  the  foundation  of  the  rumors 
of  the  hostile  plans  against  Russia  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  nearest  future  ?  All  these 
questions  are  conditioned  with  the  self-understood 
assumption  that  the  internal  and  foreign  policies 
of  the  Soviet  government  will  continue  to  be  di- 
rected in  accord  with  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional socialism  and  that  the  Soviet  government 
retains  its  complete  independence  of  all  non-social- 
ist governments."— Cangrfii/ond  Record,  Jan.  29, 
1919,  pp.  81-82. — -The  Allied  governments  were  not 
inclined  to  recognize  the  Soviet  republic,  and  still 
hoped  that  the  Bolshevik  government  would  be 
overthrown. 

1918  (July). — Imperial  family  murdered. — 
"The  Soviet's  official  report  of  the  killing  Lof  the 
imperial  family]  .  .  .  runs:  'Arrested  by  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  Nicholas  Romanoff  and  his 
family  were  first  interned  under  arrest  in  one  of 
the  palaces  at  Tsarkoe-Selo.  Under  pressure  of 
the  growing  anger  of  the  workers,  soldiers  and 
sailors  toward  the  Romanoff  family  the  Provisional 
Government  decided  to  send  the  "royal  prisoners" 
further  into  the  country.  On  Aug.  4,  1917,  a  spe- 
cial train,  accompanied  by  two  members  of  the 
Provisional  Government  with  a  special  detachment 
of  guards,  brought  the  "royal  family,"  their  serv- 
ants and  the  court  nobility  to  Tuimen,  whence  they 
traveled  by  bo:it  to  Tobolsk.  In  the  winter  of 
1917  it  became  known  that  counter-revolutionary 
elements  were  beginning  to  concentrate  around 
Tobolsk  and  a  series  of  reports  about  the  pro- 
jected escape  of  the  former  Czar  aroused  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Com- 
mittee in  Moscow,  the  local  Soviet  of  Tobolsk  and 
especially  the  Ural  district  Soviet  of  Ekaterinburg. 
...  At  one  of  the  February  meetings  of  the  Ural 
Soviet  it  decided  to  transfer  Nicholas  Romanoff 
to  a  safer  place  and  a  special  committee  of  three 
persons — Didovsky,  Assistant  Chairman  of  the 
Soviet,  Voiov  and  Ifotimsky — was  appointed  to 
conduct  the  transfer.  In  order  to  prevent  the  im- 
mediate escape  of  the  Romanoffs  from  Tobolsk  it 
was  also  decided  to  place  guards  on  possible  routes 
of  flight.  This  was  done  at  various  likely  points. 
Meanwhile  the  West  Siberian  Soviet,  under  whosi- 
jurisdiction  Tobolsk  was,  learned  of  these  prepara- 
tions, and  protracted  negotiations  took  place  be- 
tween it  and  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive 
Committee  and  the  Ural  Soviet,  which  insisted  on 
the  removal  of  the  prisoners  to  Ekaterinburg. 
Finally  the  Ural  Soviet  decided  to  send  there  three 
persons — Avdeev,  a  worker  from  the  Zlokasovsky 
factory,  Hohriakof,  a  sailor,  and  Zaslavsky,  a 
worker  from  the  Nadejensky  factory — to  find  out 
the  true  situation  of  the  Romanoffs  in  Tobolsk,  to 
spread  Communistic  propaganda  and  bring  pres- 
sure on  the  local  Soviet.  They  left  for  Tobolsk  in 
early  March  with  false  documents  and  without 
mentioning  their  purpose,  as  there  were  reports  of 
the  unreliability  of  the  Tobolsk  Soviet  and  guards 
of  the  Romanoff  family,  who  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  Kerensky  were  not  friendly  to  the  Bol- 
sheviki.  They  reached  Tobolsk  rapidly  and  set 
to  work  communicating  with  Ekaterinburg  by 
special  couriers.  One  of  the  first  of  their  reports 
stated  that  the  Tobolsk  Soviet  was  made  up  of 
Mencheviks  and  Social  Revolutionaries.  There 
was  no  communist  organization  in  the  city.  Great 
liberty  was  allowed  to  the  Romanoff  family,  with 
free  correspondence  and  easy  intercourse  with 
friends  residing  in  Tobolsk,  among  whom  was  the 
ex-Guard  officer,  Prince  Dolgorukof.  Further  in- 
quiry confirmed  the  suspicions  of  the  Ural  Soviet 
about   the   presence   of   the   counter   revolutionary 
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elements,  and  a  little  later  Prince  Lvov,  former 
head  of  the  Provisional  Government,  was  arrested 
in  Tuimen,  where  he  had  come  ostensibly  on  lum- 
ber business.  The  Ekaterinburg  committee  quickly 
developed  communistic  agitation  among  the  local 
soldiers,  among  the  special  guard  around  the  Ro- 
manoffs and  the  workers  of  the  city  factories. 
Within  ten  days  Hohriakof  had  become  Assistant 
Chairman — and  later  Chairman— of  the  local  Sov- 
iet, which  gave  the  Ural  Soviet  possibility  of  com- 
municating with  Tobolsk  by  telegraph.  At  this 
point,  however,  there  arrived  at  Tobolsk  a  de- 
tachment from  the  West  Siberian  Soviet,  whose 
headquarters  were  at  Omsk  under  charge  of  De- 
mianoff,  and  the  situation  rapidly  became  acute. 
On  the  one  hand  the  Ural  Soviel  was  grouping 
loyal  workers  and  Red  Army  units  around  Tobolsk 
at  the  disposal  of  Hohriakof  and  on  the  other 
there  was  intense  agitation  among  elements  fa- 
vourable to  the  old  regime.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  in  Ekat- 
erinburg vigorous  pourparlers  with  the  All-Russian 
Central  Executive  Committee  about  the  removal 
of  the  Romanoffs  continued.  The  committee  en- 
gaged in  the  matter  was  strengthened  by  the  in- 
clusion of  Goloshekin,  Military  Commissar  of  the 
Ural  District,  which  gave  opportunity  to  provide 
the  necessary  military  forces  for  the  transfer. 
Finally  the  Central  Committee  agreed  and  dele- 
gated its  representative,  Yakovlev,  to  conduct  the 
transfer.'  " — W.  Duranty,  New  York  Times,  July 
IS,  1923. — ''The  divisional  government  of  the  Ural, 
whose  headquarters  were  at  Ekaterinburg,  .  .  .  un- 
known to  Yakovlef,  prepared  the  trap  which  en- 
abled them  to  seize  the  Emperor  en  route.  ...  In 
two  days  the  merchant  Ipatief  was  evicted  from 
his  house  and  the  construction  of  a  strong  wooden 
fencing  rising  to  the  level  of  the  second-floor  win- 
dows begun.  To  this  place  the  Czar,  Czarina, 
Grand-Duchess  Marie  Nicolai'evna,  Dr.  Botkin,  and 
three  servants  accompanying  them  were  brought 
on  April  30th.  Also  Anna  Demidova,  the  Czarina's 
maid,  Tchemadourof,  the  Czar's  valet,  and  Sednief, 
the  Grand-Duchesses'  footman.  At  first  the  guard 
was  formed  by  soldiers  picked  at  random  and 
frequently  changed.  Later  it  consisted  exclusively 
of  workmen  from  the  Sissert  workshops  and  the 
factory  of  Zlokazof  Brothers.  They  were  under 
the  command  of  Commissary  Avdief,  commandant 
of  the  'house  destined  for  a  special  purpose,'  as 
Ipatief's  house  was  named.  The  conditions  of  the 
imprisonment  were  much  more  severe  than  at 
Tobolsk.  ...  On  their  arrival  in  Ekaterinburg  on 
May  23rd,  the  Czarevitch  and  his  three  sisters 
were  at  once  taken  to  Ipatief's  house,  where  their 
parents  were  awaiting  them.  .  .  .  There  were  sen- 
tries stationed  outside  and  within,  machine-guns  in 
the  building  and  garden.  The  room  of  the  Com- 
mi.=sary  Commandant — the  first  on  entering  the 
house — was  occupied  by  Commissary  Avdief,  his 
adjutant  Mochkine,  and  some  workmen.  The 
rest  of  the  guard  lived  in  the  ba.sement." — P.  Gil- 
liard,  Thirteen  years  at  the  Russian  court,  pp. 
281-284. — "Although  the  district  Soviet  defeated 
attempts  of  various  people  to  communicate  with 
the  prisoners  on  divers  pretexts  it  soon  became 
evident,  even  to  the  mass  of  the  population,  that 
the  monarchist  groups  were  flocking  to  Ekaterin- 
burg to  organize  a  plot  for  Nicholas's  release.  At 
one  time  the  district  Soviet  was  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  a  spontaneous  uprising  of  workers 
against  the  Czar  and  those  around  him,  which 
necessitated  at  first  an  endless  watch  by  members 
of  the  Soviet.  Later  a  connection  between  so- 
called  members  of  the  Red  Cross  present  in 
Ekaterinburg  and  the  Czechoslovaks  was  definitely 


established.  During  this  period  the  movement  of 
Orenburg  Cossacks  and  of  Czechs  created  a  threat 
of  attack  on  Ekaterinburg,  which  the  fighting  Hne 
was  now  approaching.  The  Romanoff  family  in 
the  city  had  increased.  From  Viatka  were  brought 
the  former  Grand  Dukes  and  Princes  Sergy,  Micha- 
elovitch,  Igor,  Constantin,  Ivan  Constantinovitch 
and  Prince  Paley.  Also  was  sent  from  Moscow 
by  decision  of  the  All-Russian  Extraordinary  Com- 
mission [Cheka]  the  widow  of  Grand  Duke  Sergy 
Alexandre vitch  (former  Governor  of  Moscow,  as- 
sassinated in  1 905 J,  Elizabeth  Fedorovora.  The 
danger  of  their  presence  in  Ekaterinburg,  in  prox- 
imity to  the  battle  line,  led  the  district  Soviet  to 
send  them  to  Alopayevsk  under  responsibility  of 
the  local  Ispolcom.  ...  As  the  battle  line  ap- 
proached, the  activity  of  the  monarchist  elements 
increased.  ...  In  June  information  reached  the 
Ural  Soviet  that  an  organization  formed  to  liber- 
ate the  Romanoffs  was  about  to  act.  This  led  to 
discussion  of  executing  the  prisoners.  Social  Revo- 
lutionary members  of  the  Soviet,  Hotimsky  and 
Sokovitch,  and  others  insisted  on  the  earliest  execu- 
tion, accusing  the  Communists  of  inconsistency. 
The  question  of  shooting  Nicholas  Romanoff  ana 
all  with  him  was  decided  in  principle  early  in  July. 
The  organization  of  the  execution  and  the  date 
were  left  to  the  Presidium  of  the  Soviet  The 
sentence  was  carried  out  on  the  night  of  July  lO. 
...  In  order  to  prevent  interference  by  supporters 
of  the  Czarist  regime  it  was  carried  out  as  follows; 
The  Romanoff  family  were  informed  that  they 
must  move  from  the  upper  floor  to  the  lower.  All 
of  them,  the  ex-Czar  Nicholas  Alexandrovich,  his 
wife  Alexandra  Fedorovna,  his  son  Alexei,  daugh- 
ters, family  physician  Botkin,  the  heirs,  male  nurse 
and  the  governess  of  the  Princesses  went  down- 
stairs about  10  P.  M.  Here,  in  one  of  the  rooms 
of  the  ground  floor,  they  were  directed  to  stand 
at  the  wall.  Then  the  house  commandant,  Avdeev, 
who  was  also  representative  of  the  Ural  Soviet, 
read  the  death  sentence,  adding  that  their  hopes 
of  liberation  were  futile;  all  must  die.  The  un- 
expected news  shocked  the  doomed  ones,  and  only 
the  ex-Czar  spoke,  asking;  'Then  we  won't  be 
taken  anywhere?'  Revolver  shots  put  an  end  to 
the  doomed  ones.  Only  four  persons  were  present 
who  carried  out  the  execution.  About  i  o'clock 
A.  M.  the  bodies  were  taken  out  to  the  forest  in 
the  region  of  the  Vorkhisetsky  factory  and  the 
village  of  Palkina,  where  they  were  burned  next 
day.  .  .  .  Two  days  later  the  President  of  Ekaterin- 
burg, Ispolcom  Goloshekin,  announced  from  the 
stage  of  the  town  theatre:  'On  the  night  of  the 
i6th  to  17th  Nicholas  the  Bloody  was  shot  by 
order  of  the  Ekaterinburg  Soviet  of  workers  and 
peasants.'  In  a  session  of  the  All-Russian  Central 
Executive  Committee  held  July  iS  Chairman 
Sverdlov  reported  the  execution  of  the  former 
Czar.  After  discussion  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  the  Presidium  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee approved  the  action  of  the  Ural  Soviet." — W. 
Duranty,   New    York   Timrs.  July    15.   1023. 

1918  (August-September).  —  Red  Terror. — 
Conflicting  opinions  as  to  its  causes  and  results. 
— "In  the  summer  of  .  .  .  fiQiSj,  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment of  Russia  was  at  a  critical  point.  The 
Russian  bourgeoisie,  after  the  November  revolu- 
tion, attempted  to  fight  its  class  opponents  by 
sabotage.  ...  It  is  a  fact  which  must  be  borne 
constantly  in  mind,  that  the  Soviet  government 
did  not  make  use  of  any  hostile  measures  against 
the  class  foes,  until  the  latter  themselves  had 
begun  to  apply  terroristic  methods.  And  further- 
more, even  these   measures  did   not   provide   for  a 
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death  penalty  uptil  it  was  clear  that  the  officials 
and  agents  of  the  Entente  in  Russia  were  under- 
taking to  give  official  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment to  armed  insurrections  and  revolts  against  the 
Republic.  .  .  .  They  Ithe  Russian  bourgeoisie]  at- 
tempted the  murder  of  Lenin,  and  by  their  success- 
ful murder  of  several  prominent  Bolshevist  tunc 
tionaries,  forced  the  Soviet  government  to  under- 
take measures  of  protection.  It  was  then  de- 
cided to  strike  a  blow  which  would  crush  the 
enemies  of  the  Republic.  Military  law  was  de- 
clared throughout  the  country,  and  external  tri- 
bunals were  authorized  to  impose  the  death  pen- 
alty within  3  hours  on  all  persons  involved  in  the 
conspiracies  of  the  Entente,  or  who  had  attempted 
to  carry  out  a  coup  d'etat.  But  the  death  penalty 
could  only  be  executed  by  a  unanimous  decision  of 
the  court  tribunal.  .  .  .  The  terrible  epoch  of  the 
'Red  Terror'  lasted  about  six  weeks  in  Russia.  It 
ceased  as  soon  as  the  Soviet  Government  had  so 
far  developed  its  internal  powers  as  to  feel  itself 
strong  enough  to  ignore  those  few  persons  who 
still  refused  to  recognize  its  authority." — M.  P. 
Price,    Soviet,    the    terror   and    intervention,    pp. 


LEON  TROTSKY 

lo-ii,  13. — "It  is  frequently  asserted  in  defense 
of  the  Bolsheviki  that  they  resorted  to  the  meth- 
ods of  terrorism  only  after  the  bourgeoisie  had 
done  so;  that,  in  particular,  the  attempts  to  as- 
sassinate Lenin  and  other  prominent  Bolshevist 
leaders  induced  terroristic  reprisals.  Thus  the  Red 
Terror  is  made  to  appear  as  the  response  of  the 
proletariat  to  the  White  Terror  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
This  is  not  true,  unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  take  seri- 
ously the  alleged  attack  on  Lenin  on  January  16, 
1918.  .  .  .  The  assassination  of  Uritzky  and  the 
attempted  assassination  of  Lenin,  in  the  summer 
of  1918,  was  undoubtedly  followed  by  an  increase 
in  the  extent  and  savagery  of  the  Red  Terror, 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  long  before  that  time 
men  and  women  who  had  given  their  lives  to 
the  Revolutionary  struggle  against  czarism,  and 
who  had  approved  of  the  terroristic  acts  against 
individual  officials,  were  staggered  by  the  new  mass 
terrorism  which  began  soon  after  the  Bolsheviki 
seized  the  reins  of  power.  [A  revolutionar>'  tri- 
bunal was  created  December  19,  1917.]  .  .  .  Even 
this  terrible  weapon  of  despotism  and  oppression 
did  not  satisfy  the  Bolsheviki,  however.  For  one 
thing,  the  decree  constituting  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  provided  that  its  session  must  be  held 
in   the  open;    for  another,   its  members  must   be 


elected.  Consequently,  a  mw  {\,\>l-  of  tribunal  wai 
added  to  the  system,  the  Extraordinary  Commis- 
sion for  Combating  Counter-Kevolution — the  in- 
famous Chresvychaika.  .  .  .  Until  February,  1919, 
it  possessed  absolutely  unlimited  powers  of  arrest, 
except  for  the  immunity  enjoyed  by  members  of 
the  government;  its  hearings  .were  held  in  secret; 
it  was  not  obliged  to  report  even  the  names  of 
persons  sentenced  by  it;  mass  arrests  and  mass 
sentences  were  common  under  its  direction ;  it  was 
not  confined  to  dealing  with  definite  crimes,  viola- 
tions of  definite  laws,  but  could  punish  at  will, 
in  any  manner  it  deemed  fit,  any  conduct  which 
it  pleased  to  declare  to  be  'counter-revolutionary.' 
...  Of  the  total  number  .  .  .  [executed  in  1918 
and  1919]  7,0(^8  persons  were  shot  for  counter- 
revolutionary activities,  631,  for  crimes  in  office — 
embezzlement,  corruption,  and  so  on — 217  for 
speculation  and  profiteering,  and  1,204  for  all  other 
classes  of  crime.  That  these  figures  understate 
tlie  e.xtent  of  the  Red  Terror  is  certain.  In  the 
first  place,  the  report  covers  only  the  work  of  the 
Extraordinary  Commissions  of  Moscow  and  Petro- 
grad.  The  numerous  District  Extraordinary  Com- 
missions are  not  reported  on.  In  the  next  place, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the  reports 
of  the  Extraordinary  Commissions  were  falsified 
in  order  not  to  create  too  bad  an  impression.  Quite 
frequently,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  number  of 
victims  reported  by  the  Chresvychaikas  was  less 
than  the  number  actually  known  to  have  been 
killed.  Moreover,  the  figures  given  refer  only  to 
the  victims  of  the  Extraordinary  Commissions,  and 
do  not  include  those  sentenced  to  death  by  the 
other  revolutionary  tribunals." — J.  Spargo,  Great- 
est  failure  in  all  history,  pp.   140-141,   151,   177. 

1918  (November). — Germany  forced  to  evac- 
uate territory  taken  during  World  War.  See 
World  War:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services:  I. 
Armistices:  f,  2;  Versailles,  Treaty  or:  Part  III: 
Section  XIV. 

1918-1919. — Organization  of  Red  army  under 
Trotsky. — Officers  of  old  regime  commissioned 
in  revolutionary  army. — "Soviet  Russia  was  men- 
aced not  only  by  native  reactionaries  but  even  by 
the  possibility  of  German  invasion  (after  the  Brest- 
Litovsk  Treaty  was  signed)  from  the  one  side,  and 
by  invasion  of  the  Allies  from  another  side.  As 
a  War  Minister  of  the  Proletarian  Republic,  Trot- 
sky had  to  create  an  army  suitable  to  the  new 
regime.  Such  an  army  could  not  be  created  gradu- 
ally according  to  a  plan  pre-arranged  by  trained 
specialists  and  developed  by  means  of  general  edu- 
cation of  the  coming  generation.  The  greatest  dif- 
ficulty arose  before  Trotsky  in  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Repubhc  needed  this  army  at  once  and 
that  within  a  period  of  several  months  it  had  to 
reach  the  million  mark.  In  reahty  there  was  no 
base  for  creating  such  a  strong  military  force  as 
was  required.  The  proletariat  could  neither  be  in 
possession  of  methods  of  its  own  for  such  an  or- 
ganization nor  had  it  ready  any  system  for  educa- 
tion and  administration  of  any  army  designed  for 
regular  operations  against  the  modern  armies  of 
the  enemies.  There  was  a  lack  of  responsible  com- 
manding element  in  the  existing  Soviet  militia 
which  was  composed  entirely  of  volunteers.  They 
were  in  terrible  need  of  skilful  instructors  of  every 
kind  for  every  branch  of  the  army,  so  important 
in  this  most  complicated  organization  of  the  mod- 
ern military  machine.  Trotsky  knew  well  that  if 
he  acted  in  accordance  with  the  principle  included 
in  the  programme  of  the  Social  Democracy,  he 
would  have  been  unable  to  accomplish  his  great 
task,  at  the  time  when  the  existence  of  the   Re- 
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public  was  in  great  danger.  He  realized  that  a 
temporary  compromise  would  be  inevitable,  and 
it  was  decided  to  use  for  creating  an  army,  not 
only  the  methods  that  had  existed  in  the  military 
organization  of  the  fallen  regime,  but  even  to  call 
the  officers  of  the  late  Russian  army  to  the  Red 
Colours  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  a  risky  under- 
taking of  the  new  War  Minister.  .  .  .  During  the 
preparatory  period,  while  creating  this  conscript 
army,  and  while  the  Soviet  militia  in  the  field 
were  being  led  by  Revolutionary  officers,  most  of 
whom  had  been  promoted  from  the  ranks,  Trotsky 
was  busy  educating  the  old  regime  officers  in 
Russia.  ...  In  a  comparatively  short  period  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  officers  of  the  Old  Russian 
army  were  commissioned  in  several  Red  regiments, 
being  under  permanent  supervision  of  the  Military 
Commissaires  of  the  Soviets.  .  .  .  While  this  ma- 
chinery was  set  in  motion,  Trotsky  was  busy  re- 
organizing the  whole  system  of  the  existing  military 
schools  and  academies.  His  main  idea  was  to  get 
for  the  new  army  as  soon  as  possible,  j'oung  offi- 
cers who  had  come  out  of  the  peasant  and  work- 
ing classes.  .  .  .  Men  of  great  military  authority, 
like  Generals  Brussiloff,  Parensoff,  Klembovsky, 
Plustchil-Pluschevsky,  who  have  a  world-wide 
reputation,  and  many  others  who  distinguished 
themselves  during  the  great  war,  were  appointed 
to  responsible  posts;  and  thanks  to  their  concerted 
work  in  harmony  with  other  ministers  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  in  January,  iqiq,  the  first  line  Soviet 
Army,  according  to  official  statements,  numbered 
750,000  and  was  already  in  the  field  fully  equipped 
and  well  fed,  and  ready  to  meet  the  invaders.  .  .  . 
This  was  achieved  under  Trotsky  in  the  face  of 
a  strong  opposition  of  the  moderate  Socialist  par- 
ties. ...  In  1918,  being  heavily  pressed  by  the 
Allies  from  practically  all  sides,  the  Soviet  army, 
in  the  period  of  its  formation  was  compelled  to 
fight  the  Allies  and  Russian  reactionaries  on  thir- 
teen fronts,  ceding  ground  on  the  Murmansk- 
Archangel  front,  in  Siberia,  and  on  the  Western- 
European  frontier,  where  there  was  still  the  danger 
that  the  Germans  would  renew  their  invasion.  Then 
Kolchak,  with  Japan  and  the  Allies  behind  him, 
started  his  'victorious  advance'  on  Moscow.  Deni- 
kin  was  gradually  created  by  the  Allies  and  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  an  army  of  250,000  perfectly 
equipped  in  the  British  fashion.  The  Ukrainians, 
Poles,  Baltic  States,  Finland,  and  finally  the  Yude- 
nitch-Rodzianko  armies,  backed  by  militaristic  Ger- 
many, all  these  hostile  to  the  Soviet  Republic 
States,  partly  attacked  the  Red  armies,  and  partly 
watched  for  a  favorable  moment  to  rush  at  the 
weakest  part  of  the  military  lines  of  the  fighters 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  exploited  masses." — 
Soviet  Russia  (Official  organ  of  the  Russian  Soviet 
government  bureau,  New  York,  June  21,  igig,  v. 
I,  pp.  6-8). 

1918-1920.— Anti-Bolshevik  movement.— Vol- 
unteer army  under  Alexeiev  and  Kornilov. — 
Czecho-Slovak  units. — Ural  Cossacks. — Confer- 
ence at  Ufa. — Kolchak's  coup  d'6tat. — Military 
operations  during  1919. — Kolcha'i's  Siberian 
army. — Denikin's  movement  toward  Moscow. — 
Yvienich's  offensive  against  Petrograd. — Defeat 
of  anti-Bolshevik  armies. — The  anti-Bolshevik 
forces  were  composed  of  the  Volunteer  Army  in 
southern  Russia,  organized  by  Generals  Alexeiev 
and  Kornilov  and  later  led  by  General  Denikin ; 
the  Czecho-Slovak  movement  and  the  so-called 
People's  Army,  and  the  Siberian  Army.  The  Vol- 
unteer Army  entered  Yokaterinodar  August  18, 
1918.  Armavir,  Maikop,  Novorossiysk,  with  the 
Black  sea   coast  and   Eisk,   with  the   Kuban  coast 


of  the  Sea  of  Azov  were  occupied  the  following 
month.  General  Kornilov  was  killed  by  a  shell  on 
April  13,  and  General  Alexeiev  died  on  October  8; 
and  the  supreme  command  of  the  Volunteer  Army 
passed  to  General  Denikin.  The  so-called  People's 
Army  led  the  struggle  against  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment along  the  Volga  front.  In  the  spring  of  1918 
a  conflict  arose  between  the  Bolsheviki  and  the 
Czecho-Slovaks,  former  Austrian  prisoners  of  war 
in  Russia,  who  were  well  organized  and  armed. 
Trotsky  ordered  that  they  be  stopped  and  dis- 
armed while  on  their  way  to  Vladivostok  for  the 
French  front.  (See  World  War:  1918:  III.  Rus- 
sia: a.)  The  Czecho-Slovak  units,  however,  com- 
bined their  efforts  with  the  Russian  anti-Bolshevik 
groups  June  8,  1918,  and  overthrew  the  Bolshevik 
rule  in  Samara.  On  June  15,  the  People's  Army 
with  the  help  of  a  company  of  Czecho-Slovaks  cap- 
tured Stavropol,  and  continued  the  advance  to- 
wards the  Urals  to  join  the  Ural  Cossacks;  towards 
Ufa,  to  join  the  Czecho-Slovaks;  and  towards 
Buzuluk,  to  join  the  Cossacks  of  Orenburg.  On 
June  16,  the  Soviet  forces  left  Syzran;  on  July 
22,  the  anti-Bolshevik  forces  entered  Simbirsk; 
and  Kazan  fell  August  7.  At  the  same  time  the 
anti-Bolshevik  forces  took  Yekaterinburg.  The 
Czecho-Slovaks,  under  General  Gaida,  together 
with  Russian  anti-Bolshevik  troops  broke  through 
Siberia.  After  the  ratification  of  the  Brest-Litovsk 
treaty  the  Bolsheviki  were  able  to  transfer  consid- 
erable forces  from  the  Ukraine  and  the  German 
front  to  the  Volga.  On  September  10,  the  anti- 
Bolshevik  troops  were  forced  to  evacuate  Kazan, 
and  later  Simbirsk,  Syzran  and  Samara.  The  anti- 
Bolshevik  movement  culminated,  politically,  in 
the  conference  at  Ufa,  September  8-23,  1918,  in 
which  the  representatives  of  all  the  anti-Soviet 
forces  took  part.  An  All-Russian  provisional  gov- 
ernment, known  as  the  Directorate  of  Five,  with 
supreme  governmental  power  until  the  convocation 
of  a  new  All-Russian  constituent  assembly,  was 
formed  by  the  conference.  (See  World  War: 
1918:  III.  Russia:  c.)  The  elected  were  Nicholas 
D.  Avksentiev,  General  Vasily  G.  Boldyrev,  Nicho- 
las J.  Astrov,  Nicholas  V.  Tchaikovsky,  and  Peter 
V.  Vologodsky.  The  program  of  the  new  govern- 
ment was,  in  part,  as  follows:  "In  its  endeavors 
to  reconstitute  the  unity  and  the  independence  of 
Russia,  the  Provisional  Government  purports  to 
achieve  the  following  aims:  i.  The  struggle  for 
the  liberation  of  Russia  from  the  rule  of  the 
Bolshevist  Soviets.  2.  The  recovery  of  all  annexed 
separated  and  destroyed  Russian  lands.  3.  The  an- 
nulment of  the  Brest  Treaty  and  of  all  the  other 
international  treaties  concluded  after  the  March 
Revolution,  whether  in  the  name  of  Russia  or  of 
any  of  her  provinces,  by  any  authority  except  that 
of  the  Provisional  Government.  ...  4.  The  con- 
tinuation of  the  war  against  the  German  coalition." 
The  more  reactionary  elements  opposed  the  new 
government  from  the  beginning,  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  too  radical,  and  on  November  18, 
iqi8,  a  group  of  officers  arrested  three  members 
of  the  Directorate,  N.  D.  Avksentiev,  A.  A.  Argu- 
nov  and  V.  M.  Zcnzinov  fthe  last  two,  substitute 
members)  and  E.  F.  Rogovsky,  assistant  minister  of 
the  interior.  The  cabinet  organized  by  the  direct- 
orate was  forced  to  acknowledge  the  coupe  d'itat, 
to  transfer  the  supreme  governmental  power  to 
Admiral  V.  Kolchak,  and  to  declare  the  directorate 
abolished.  "Admiral  Kolchak  was  more  of  a  Tsar- 
ist than  anything  cl.sc.  He  pretended  to  fight  for 
a  constitutional  regime.  He  was  going  to  call  a 
General  Assembly,  but  he  conducted  himself  more 
as  a  Vice-Emperor  than  a   humble  general  in  the 
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service  of  his  country.  He  was  no  General  Monk 
who  at  the  right  moment  could  do  the  right  thmg, 
but  a  military  dictator,  rejoicing  in  the  maximum 
sway  which  the  soldiers  behind  him  afforded.  .  .  . 
As  there  was  no  mercy  for  the  enemies  of  Lenin 
in  Russia,  so  Kolchak  determined  there  should  be 
no  mercy  for  the  friends  of  Lenin  in  Siberia. 
There  was  not  time  to  try  people  except  in  the 
most  summary  way,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  executions  in  the  name  of  Kolchak  did  much 
to  inflame  Siberia  against  its  Governor." — S.  Gra- 
ham, Bolshevik  victory  and  after  (Contemporary 
Review,  June,  iQ2o). — The  Allies  did  not  grant  the 
Omsk  Government  recognition  although  in  their 
note  of  June  12,  1919,  they  found  Admiral  Kol- 
chak's  reply  "to  be  in  substantial  agreement  with 
the  propositions  they  had  made  and  to  contain 
satisfactory  assurances  for  the  freedom,  self-gov- 
ernment and  peace  of  the  Russian  people  and  their 
neighbors."  The  absence  of  unity  among  the  reac- 
tionary forces  and  the  indecisive  Allied  policy  to- 
wards these  forces  caused  the  failure  of  the  anti- 
Bolshevist  movement.  "The  military  operations  m 
Russia  during  igig  may  be  divided  into  four  prin- 
cipal periods:  (i)  the  concentration  of  the  Soviet 
armies;  (2)  the  advance  of  the  Kolchak  Siberian 
army  west  of  the  Urals;  (3)  the  rapid  movement 
of  Denikin  towards  Moscow,  simultaneously  with 
Yudenich's  attack  on  Petrograd;  and,  (4)  the  gen- 
eral defeat  of  the  invaders,  which  practically  ended 
the  civil  war  in  Russia,  by  a  vigorous  pursuit  of 
the  beaten  enemy  on  all  fronts.  .  .  .  [Dividing  the 
Russian  battle  line  into  five  parts,  we  have]:  (i) 
the  Murmansk-Archangel  front;  (2)  the  Siberian 
front;  (3)  the  Turkestan  front,  along  the  Persian 
border;  (4)  the  South-Russian,  or  General  Deni- 
kin front;  and,  (5)  the  Western  front  which  in- 
cludes the  Polish,  as  well  as  the  battle  line  of  the 
Baltic  States,  up  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Estimat- 
ing the  total  strength  of  the  Soviet  armies  at  not 
more  than  750,000  .  .  .  the  strategists  of  the  Allied 
coalition  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  anti- 
Bolshevist  armies  were  strong  enough  to  start  an 
offensive.  The  three  Siberian  armies  of  Kolchak, 
which  in  iqi8  succeeded  in  joining  with  the  Czecho- 
slovaks under  General  Gaida,  presented  an  impor- 
tant tactical  unit,  estimated  as  300,000  strong,  with 
a  main  base  at  Vladivostok,  protected  by  the  Allied 
troops  and  navy.  The  Anglo-American-Japanese 
forces  protected  the  railway  line  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  and  other  ways  of  communication  in  the 
rear  of  the  operating  Kolchak  army.  Generally 
speaking,  the  aid  of  the  Allies  freed  almost  all  of 
Kolchak's  army  from  service  in  the  rear,  and 
he  was  able  to  employ  all  the  native  Siberian 
regiments,  as  well  as  part  of  the  Allied  troops, 
against  the  Red  army.  In  the  meantime,  the  Brit- 
ish were  making  complete  preparations  in  India 
and  Persia,  in  order  to  direct  a  military  expedition 
into  Russian  Turkestan.  This  campaign  was  to 
start  out  from  two  main  points.  One  army  was 
to  be  sent  through  Afghanistan,  with  the  possible 
assistance  of  the  Afghans,  and  to  join  the  Emir 
of  Bokhara,  who  was  hostile  to  the  Soviets.  The 
other  army  was  prepaid  to  operate  from  Persia, 
along  the  Persian  border,  having  as  its  objective 
the  Trans-Caspian  railway  line  from  Krasnovodsk, 
on  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  Kushk,  in  the  east,  on  the 
Afghan  frontier.  In  South  Russia,  the  army  of 
General  Denikin  also  was  preparing  for  an  offen- 
sive; its  force  was  estimated  as  250,000  strong,  not 
counting  the  Allied  forces  concentrated  in  Odessa, 
which  has  become  the  chief  base  of  their  opera- 
tions on  the  Back  Sea.  The  Allies,  with  a  part 
oJ  the  Denikin  forces,  already  in  December   19 18, 


started  their  advance  in  the  direction  of   Kieff,  in 
order  to  join  the  guerilla  detachments  of  the  Cos- 
sack   General    Krassnolf    who    was    advancing    on 
Kieff  from  Rostoff,  on  the  Don.   That  Denikin  was 
ready  for  an  offensive  can  be  seen  from  his  early 
successes    in    the    Caucasus;    on    January    9th,   he 
succeeded  in  inflicting  a  severe  check  on  the  van- 
guard  of    the    Soviet    forces   on    the   river    Kuma. 
Taken   as  a    whole,    the   anti-Bolshevist    forces   in 
Southern  Russia  were  not  more  than  300,000  men. 
The   western    front    did   not   inspire    any    anxiety, 
because    of    the    unreadiness    of    the    Pohsh    army. 
In  the  northern  part  of  this  front,  however,  after 
the  failure  of   the  early  offensive  of   the   Reds  to- 
wards    Esthonia     [see    B.altic    states:     Eslhonia: 
1918-1919:     Struggle    against    Germans],    General 
Yudenich    was    forming    a    north-western   counter- 
revolutionary    army,    about    60,000    men    strong, 
equipped  and  financed  by  England.     On  the  Arch- 
angel-Murmansk  front  the   Allies   were   under   the 
constant  bombardment  of  the  Red  artillery,  which 
heralded  the  intention  of  the  Soviet  army  to  take 
the  initiative.    [See  World  War:  1918:  HI.  Russia: 
b;   c;   d;   f.]     The  forces  of  the  Allies  in  that  re- 
gion   were   estimated   at   14,000    men.     The   Allied 
intelligence    department,    in    reporting    the    condi- 
tion of  the  Red  Army,  overlooked  a  most  impor- 
tant  matter:    when  they  discovered   that   the   Red 
army     numbered     750,000.  .  .  .  Summing     up    the 
figures,    the   Soviet   army    at    the    moment    of    its 
offensive   could    be    estimated    as    about   3,000,000 
strong,    which    the    Allied    headquarters    failed    to 
understand.     On  January   20,  the  city   of  Ufa  fell 
before  the  Soviet  army  and  the  Russo-Chechoslo- 
vak  forces  were  pursued  by  the  victorious  Reds  to 
Zlatoust,   140  miles  to  the  northeast.     The  city  of 
Orenburg    was    threatened    by    the    Reds    and    the 
Ataman  Dutoff  abandoned  the  town  and  fell  back 
in  a  northerly  direction.     The  French  and  British 
reserves  were  despatched  to  relieve  the  beaten  Si- 
berian   army,    and    all    the    tactical    reserves    were 
moved    from    Siberia    westward,    which    caused    a 
partial    success    of    the    anti-Bolshevist    army    in 
Tobolsk  Government.     Though  the  press  remained 
silent   as  to  whether  or  not   the  American   troops 
took    part   in   the    military    operations    in    Siberia, 
the   total    casualties   of   the   Americans   in    Siberia 
were  announced  from  Washington  as  314  men,  of 
whom  3   officers  and   133   men   'died  from  various 
causes.'     During   the   same   period.   Kolchak   over- 
powered the  Omsk  government  and  was  recognized 
by  General  Denikin,  General  Krassnoff,  the  leader 
of  the  Don  Cossacks,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  sepa- 
rate units  of  the  anti-Bolshevist  forces.     Only  after 
the  first  serious  check  of  the  Kolchak  advance  did 
the  English  press  start  to  speak  about  the  growing 
strength    of    the    Soviet    forces,    and    the    London 
Times   already   on   January   20,   1919,  published   a 
telegram   from   Omsk,   saying   that   the   Bolsheviki 
were  'concentrating  an  army  of  2,000,000  men  for 
operating  against  Siberia  and  South  Russia.'     The 
activity  of  the  Allies  on  the  Northern  front  dur- 
ing March  and  April,  loio,  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Soviet  General  Staff,  and  while  the  concen- 
tration of  the  forces  against  Kolchak  was  accom- 
plishing a  strong  and   persistent   counter-offensive, 
the  attack  was  resumed  by  the  Reds  in  the  direc- 
tion   of   Onega,   which   subsequently   was   crowned 
with  final  success.     Meanwhile  the  Siberian  army 
of  Kolchak,  divided  into  three  separate  groups,  was 
considerably    reinforced,   again    took   the   initiative 
and  speedily  advanced  westward,  covering  an  aver- 
age of  seven  miles  a  day,  penetrating  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  May,  as   far  as   Buiiulma^Bogoroslan,   in 
the  Samara.     It  was  essential  now,  for  the  further 
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success  of  the  Kolchak  advance  on  Moscow  to  have 
the  cooperation  of  Denikin's  army,  which  still  was 
completing  its  reorganization  after  a  series  of  de- 
feats   on     the     Caucasian     front.     Meanwhile,    in 
Ukraine    and    Crimea,    the   separate    units    of    the 
Reds    were    in    constant   struggle    with    the    bands 
of  Petlura  and  the  Don  and  Kuban  Cossacks,  and 
there  was  no  serious  movement  of  the  Soviet  armies 
against     Denikin.     The    revolutionary     movement, 
which   burst   out   in   Odessa,   and   several  mutinies 
in   the  French   fleet  forced  the  Allies   to  evacuate 
Odessa,  which  fell  into   the  hands  of  the  Soviets. 
This  success  could  not  be  considered  as  of  great 
strategical    importance.     It    was    a    purely    local 
movement,  supported  by  the  separate  detachments 
of   the   original   Red   army,   operating  against   the 
Ukrainians.      It  was  evident  that  the  Soviet  army 
had  not   yet  concentrated   a  sufficient  number   of 
troops  to  meet  the  new  offensive  of  Denikin,  who, 
encouraged  by  the  Allies  and  the  successes  of  the 
Kolchak  advance,  had  been  quickly  prepared  for  an 
energetic  movement  to  the  north.     The  treachery 
of  Grigorieff  later  caused  the  recapture  of  Odessa 
by   the  Allies,  but  sooner  or  later  this  town  had 
to  be  abandoned  by  the  Reds,  thanks  to  the  vigor- 
ous offensive  started  by  the  Denikin  army,  which 
hurried  up  to  ease  the  situation  of  Kolchak,  which 
had    been   critical.     Unfortunately    for    the    latter, 
Denikin  resumed  his  offensive  too  late.     Towards 
the  end  of  May,  the  Kolchak  armies,  after  a  seri- 
ous  defeat,    started    their    retreat    both    from    the 
Kazan  and  Samara  regions,  falHng  with  their  center 
on  Ufa,  while  the  right  fiank  of  the  advancing  line 
of  the  army  continued  to  menace  Viatka,  the  im- 
portant   railway   junction    connected    with    Kotlas 
on  the  N.  E.  and  Vologda  on  the  west.     The  in- 
vader, when  he  took  Viatka,  tried  to  establish  a 
connection  with  the  Archangel  front  of  the  allies 
and  thus  to   protect   the  advance  of   the   bulk  of 
the  Kolchak  forces  on  Moscow.     The  final  defeat 
of  the  Allies  on  the  Northern  front,  and  the  falling 
back  of  the  main  forces  of  the  Siberian  army,  as 
far  as  Ufa  killed  the  plan   of  the  invaders.     The 
third  Siberian  army  which  was  nearing  Southward 
toward  Orenburg,  was  obliged,  thanks  to  the  suc- 
cesses  of   the  Soviet   forces,  to   retire,  abandoning 
the  relief  of  that  town  (and  later  was  annihilated). 
On  June  9,  Ufa  fell  to  the  Reds,  after  three  days 
of   the  most  severe  fighting,  and,  on   July   2,  the 
Soviet  troops,  after  having  defeated  the  enemy  in 
the  Viatka  region,  pushed  him  eastward  and  cap- 
tured  Perm.     The    retreat    of    the   enemy    was  so 
speedy  and,  the  pursuit  so  vigorous,  that  on  July 
16  the  Soviet  troops  captured  Yekaterinburg,   100 
miles   to   the   east   of    Perm.     Simultaneously,   the 
activity  of  the  Red  guerilla  forces  in  Eastern  Si- 
beria  became   more  pronounced   and   very   annoy- 
ing to  the  Kolchak   armies.     The  communications 
in   his  rear  were  seriously   threatened,  and   as  re- 
ported at  the  time,  the  gold  fields  on  the  Lena  were 
captured   by   the   Red  army   about   50,000  strong. 
The  Urals  were  victoriously  crossed  by  the  Soviet 
army,  and  the  Kolchak  army   practically   received 
a   very  serious  blow   before   it   was  supported   by 
the    Denikin    offensive,    which    was   undertaken    in 
order  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  Kolchak  forces, 
and,  in  case  of  success,  simultaneously  to  continue 
the   movement   on   Moscow.     Using   British  tanks, 
munitions,   and   even   British   men,   Denikin,   by   a 
wide  sweeping   offensive  took   Kharkov,  Tzaritsin, 
Bielgorod   and   Yekaterinoslav,   while   Petlura,   the 
Ukrainian  chief,  took  Kieff  from  the  Soviet  army. 
Consequently  the  Don  and  Donictz  industrial  bas- 
ins were  retaken  by  the  counter-revolutionists,  and 
by  the  end  of  June,  Denikin  counted  22,000  pris- 


oners, 150  guns,  350  machine  guns,  and  an  immense 
amount  of  other  booty.     The  surprising  success  of 
the  Denikin  army  was  neutrahzed,  however,  by  the 
hostile     movement     against     him     and     Kolchak 
amongst  the  Caucasian  population  and  the  Repub- 
lic of  Azerbaijan,  situated  in  the  rear  of  his  forces, 
as  well  as  the  numerous  guerilla  bands  that  threat- 
ened communications  with  their  bases.     Neglecting 
the  growing   danger  in  his  rear,  Denikin  still  ad- 
vanced   dividing    his    army    into    three    separate 
groups.      One,  the  western,  in  the  Kieff  direction; 
another  the  central  division,  moving  on  Kursk  and 
Orel;  and  the  third,  the  eastern,  along  the  Volga, 
on   Kamishin.     Meanwhile,  in   the   middle   of   Au- 
gust, it  became  clear  that  the  Allies  were  planning 
a    serious    movement    on    Petrograd,    and    a    new 
North-Western    Government    was    formed,    which 
was  to   control   the  regions   of   Pskoff,   Novgorod, 
and  Petrograd.     General  Marsh  acted  on  behalf  of 
the  Allies,  and  a  Russian  financier,  Lianozov,  was 
to   form   a    cabinet,   in    which   he   was  invited   to 
appoint  General  Yudenich  as   war  minister;   350,- 
000,000   rubles   were   printed   with    the    Yudenitch 
signature,   and   the   Russian   Volunteer  Army    was 
properly    equipped    by    the    British.     The    British 
Navy  had  to  support  the  Yudenich  offensive.     In 
answer  to   this  new   movement,  the  Soviet  forces 
captured   Pskoff  on  August   27.     Colonel  Stojakin, 
Chief    of    Staff    to    General    Balakhovich,    one    of 
Yudenich's   Generals,    was   found   guilty    by   court 
martial   of   accepting   a    bride   of    1,000,000   rubles 
from   the   Bolsheviki  to   turn   over   a   part   of   his 
lines  to  the  Reds.     In  the  first  half  of  September 
the    Allies   conceded    the    complete    failure    of    the 
northern    armies,    and    the    British    forces    began 
their  gradual  evacuation  of  the  Archangel  district, 
and  since  then  this  front  has  lost  all  military  im- 
portance.   .   .    .   Although   they   were   officially   not 
at  war  with   Russia,  the  Allies  tightly  blockaded 
Soviet   Russia,   recalled   their   representatives   from 
that  country,  and  suppressed  all   the  communica- 
tions of  the  representatives  of  the  Soviet  Republic 
residing   in   their   respective   countries,   thus   abso- 
lutely   preventing    themselves   from    getting    direct 
information  about  the  events  in  the  country  with 
which   they   were   waging   a   real   war   on   modern 
lines.  ...  On  October  13  the  'All  Russian  Govern- 
ment'  of  Omsk    [Kolchak's  government]    officially 
informed  Washington  that  the  Bolsheviki  were  re- 
treating along  all  the  fronts.     But  in  reality  it  was 
not  so  safe   on  all   the   fronts  of   the  invaders  as 
it  was  supposed.     There  were  more  than  500  sepa- 
rate  armed    uprisings    in   Siberia    in    iqiq    of    the 
population  who  were  sympathetic  with  the  Soviets 
and   against    Kolchak.     The    Soviet    General    Staff 
at  last  succeeded  in  concentrating  the  reserves  of 
its  army   on  the  various  attacked   fronts  and   ac- 
cordingly met  the  invaders.     There  was  no  serious 
regrouping  of  general  transportation  of  troops  from 
one   front   to   another.    .    .   .    [The]    reserves  were 
ready,   partly    concentrating    in    the    rears   of    the 
operating    armies,    and    partly    in    training.     Now 
they    were    all   sent    to    the    respective    fronts.     In 
spite  of   the   approaching  support   of   the   von   dcr 
Goltz      army      under      Avaloff-Bcrmondt,      which 
movement    was    stopped    in    the    Riga    region    by 
the   Letts,   Yudenich    was   met    by    about    125.000 
fresh   reserves   of  the  Soviet  army,   which,  thanks 
to   its  skilful   manoeuvres,  occupied   Gdov,   in   the 
rear  of  the  advancing  Yudenich   forces,  thus  pre- 
venting  his   retreat   should  his   operation   fail.     By 
October   27.   the  success   of   the   Soviet   forces  was 
already  visible.     On  October  20,  the  whole  Y«de- 
nich  army  was  in  disorderly  flight,  mercilessly  pur- 
sued by'  the  victorious  Soviet  soldiers.     Petrograd 
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was   saved,    and    on    November    ist    Trotzky    de- 
clared   officially    that    the    danger    to    the    Russian 
Capital  had  been  definitely  removed.     By  the  end 
of   October,    the   Soviet    army    which    opposed   the 
southern  invaders  was  ready  for  a  general  offensive 
along   all   the   fronts   north   of   Kieff   to   Tzaritzin. 
The  main   blow   of  the  attack  was  aimed   on  the 
Denikin   center,  from  the  Tula  sector  and  on  the 
left  flank  of  the  invaders,  simultaneously;  and  in 
the   middle   of   November,   after   a  series  of  stub- 
born fights,  the  Denikin  front  was  broken  through 
over   an    extent    of    47    miles    in    its    center.     The 
central   column   of   the   Denikin    forces   was   prac- 
tically annihilated  and  hotly  pursued  by  the  Soviet 
Cossacks,    who    had    advanced    105    miles    in    three 
days.     The  success  of  the   Reds  was  so   complete 
that    in   the   middle   of   December    it  was   already 
announced    that    Kharkoff,   the   strategical   key    of 
South   Russia,   was  captured   by   the  Soviet  army, 
which  was  still  strong  enough  to  continue  further 
its   pursuit  of   the   beaten  enemy   towards  the  sea 
of    Azoff,    while    the    Caucasion    tribes    revolted 
agains;    Denikin,    seriously    menacing    his    retiring 
forces,  and  several  seaports  on  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Sea  of  Azoff  were  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
Reds.     According    to    the    cable    of    December   23, 
Bakhmut,  about  125  miles  east  of  Yekaterinoslav, 
was  captured  by  the  Red  Army,  and   its  cavalry 
penetrated  further  to  the  South'.     Generals  Mam- 
ontoff  and  Shkuro  were  beaten.     From  November 
20    to    December    20,   the   Reds    occupied    125,000 
square    versts    of    territory,    together    with    Kieff, 
Kharkoff,  Poltava,  and  29  smaller  towns,  and  cap- 
tured 5,289  soldiers  and  89  guns.     This  small  num- 
ber  of   prisoners    means    that   the    pursuit    of    the 
enemy  was  what  is  known  in  strategy  as  a  'pursuit 
of  annihilation.'     At  the  same   time,  the  forces  of 
General  Petlura  were  surrounded  in  Ukraine  south 
of   Berdicheff.     The  remainder  of  the   left  column 
of  the  Denikin  forces  were  cut  off  from  their  base — 
Odessa — and   forced   to   retire   in   a  north-westerly 
direction,  probably  on  Brest,  via  Rovno  and  Kovel, 
or  in  part  on  Lemberg  in  Galicia,  thus  seeking  the 
cover  of  the  Polish  and  Rumanian  armies.      With 
the  capture  of  Bakhmut,  the  Soviet  army  practi- 
cally became  the  master  of  the  Donietz  industrial 
region,  which  the  Soviets  had  lost  almost  a  year 
before.     The  fate   of   Kolchak  in   Siberia  was  not 
more    fortunate   than    that    of    his   two    colleagues 
Denikin  and  Yudenich.     After  being  defeated  west 
of  Omsk,   the   Kolchak   army  started   a   hasty   re- 
treat to  the  east  of  Omsk,  which  gradually  became 
a  real  rout,  and,  owing  to  the  energetic  pursuit  by 
the  Soviet  forces,  the  remaining  part  of  the  fleeing 
Siberian   army   gradually   melted  in   the   snows   of 
Siberia.     The  capture  of  Tomsk  .   .   .  was  a  new 
triumph  of  the  Soviet  arms,  thus  ending  the  year 
1 91 9  with  a  complete  victory   for  the  Soviets  on 
all  the  gigantic  battle  front  of  80,000  kilometers."— 
Soviet  Russia,  Jan.  3,   1920.  pp.  3,   5-0— On  De- 
cember  17   Kolchak  resigned  the  command  of  the 
Russian  forces  to  Gen.  Semenoff,  a  Cossack  leader, 
in  Siberia.     On  the  same  day,  the  Reds  recaptured 
Kiev.     On  January  3,  1920,  General  Denikin's  gov- 
ernment in  southern   Russia   was  overthrown  and 
Admiral   Kolchak    was    executed    by    the   Reds   at 
Irkutsk.        By    this    decisive    defeat    of    the    anti- 
Bolshevist  armies,  the  way  to  Siberia  was  opened 
to    the    Bolsheviki.     Semenoff    was    compelled    to 
withdraw    with    his    forces,   exhausted    and   accus- 
tomed to  brigandage,  in  the  Trans-Baikal  region. 
But,  the  Soviet  republic  was  still  at  war  with  some 
of  t*e  Baltic  states,  with  Poland,  with  the  Ukrain- 
ian  republic   and   with   the   Allied   Powers,   which, 
at  the  instigation  of  France,  sustained  the  nation- 


alities brought  into  being  by  the  disintegration  of 
the  empire  ot  the  Tsar. — ^See  also  Siberia:  1917- 
1919. 

1919. — Evacuation  of  territory  taken  by  the 
Germans  during  the  war  by  decree  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  See  Versailles,  Treaty  of: 
Part  III:  Section  XIV. 

1919. — Decree  ordering  absorption  of  coop- 
erative societies  into  soviet  organization.  See 
Cooperation:   Russia. 

1919. — Losses  of  territory  by.  peace  confer- 
ence. See  Paris,  Conference  of:  Course  of  dis- 
cussion. 

1919. — Represented  at  conference  for  inter- 
national union  of  academies.  See  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Academies:  Conference  called  by 
French  Academy. 

1919. — Alleged  Bolshevist  atrocities  in  Siberia. 
See  World  War:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services: 
X.  Alleged  atrocities  and  violations  of  international 
law:    c. 

1919. — Relations  with  Hungary.  See  Hungary: 
1919   (March). 

1919. — Proposal  to  invite  delegates  from  vari- 
ous de  facto  governments  of  Russia  to  a  peace 
conference  at  Prinkipo. — Nansen  proposition. — 
A  proposal  was  made  by  the  Peace  Conference 
that  the  various  de  facto  governments  of  Russia 
should  meet  on  an  island  in  the  Bosphorus  to  dis- 
cuss matters,  an  armistice  being  arranged  mean- 
while. The  text  of  the  message  sent  was  as  fol- 
lows: "The  single  object  the  representatives  of  the 
associated  Powers  have  had  in  mind  in  their  dis- 
cussions of  the  course  they  should  pursue  with  re- 
gard to  Russia  has  been  to  help  the  Russian  people, 
not  to  hinder  them  or  to  interfere  in  any  manner 
with  their  right  to  settle  their  own  affairs  in  their 
own  way.  They  regard  the  Russian  people  as  their 
friends,  not  their  enemies,  and  are  willing  to  help 
them  in  any  way  they  are  walling  to  be  helped.  It 
is  clear  to  them  that  the  troubles  and  distrust  of  the 
Russian  people  will  steadily  increase,  hunger  and 
privation  of  every  kind  become  more  and  more 
acute,  more  and  more  widespread,  and  more  and 
more  impossible  to  relieve  unless  order  is  restored 
and  normal  conditions  of  labor,  trade,  and  trans- 
portation once  more  created,  and  they  are  seeking 
some  way  in  which  to  assist  the  Russian  people  to 
establish  order.  They  recognize  the  absolute  right 
of  the  Russian  people  to  direct  their  own  affairs 
without  dictation  or  direction  of  any  kind  from 
outside.  They  do  not  wish  to  exploit  or  make 
use  of  Russia  in  any  way.  They  recognize  the  revo- 
lution without  reservation  and  will  in  no  way  and 
in  no  circumstances  aid  or  give  countenance  to  any 
attempt  at  a  counter-revolution."  "No  direct  in- 
vitation was  sent  to  the  Soviet  Government.  .  .  . 
Chicherin  on  February  4th  sent  a  long  note  to  the 
Allies.  .  .  .  Chicherin,  after  referring  to  the  fact 
that  no  invitation  had  been  addressed  to  them  and 
that  the  absence  of  a  reply  from  them  was  being 
treated  as  the  rejection  of  a  proposal  they  had 
never  received,  said  that  in  spite  of  its  more  and 
more  favourable  position,  the  Russian  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment considered  a  cessation  of  hostilities  so  de- 
sirable that  it  was  ready  immediately  to  begin 
negotiations." — A.  Ransome,  Russia  in  IQ19,  pp. 
44-45. — The  Siberian  government,  under  General 
Horvath,  the  Omsk  government,  under  Admiral 
Kolchak,  and  Georgia,  declined  the  invitation. 
Esthonia  and  the  Ukrainian  soviet  accepted;  and 
Lithuania  agreed  to  send  delegates  to  the  confer- 
ence only  on  condition  that  the  peace  conference 
endorse  its  absolute  autonomy.  Two  representa- 
tives from  each  of  the  five  great  Powers  were  to 
meet  the  representatives  of  the  de  facto  govern- 
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ments.  The  American  delegates  were  George  Davis 
Herron  and  William  Allen  White;  the  French,  M. 
Conty  and  General  Bampon;  the  British,  Sir  Robert 
Borden  and  a  military  delegate;  and  the  Italian 
representative,  Marquis  della  Torreta.  However, 
"the  French  foreign  office,  even  more  than  Mr. 
Clemenceau  .  .  .  were  opposed  to  the  idea.  .  .  . 
The  French  foreign  office  had  communicated  to  the 
Ukrainian  Government  and  various  other  anti-soviet 
governments  that  if  they  were  to  refuse  the  pro- 
posal, they  would  support  them  and  continue  to 
support  them,  and  not  allow  the  Allies,  if  they 
could  prevent  it,  or  the  allied  Governments,  to 
make  peace  with  the  Russian  Soviet  Government. 
At  all  events,  the  time  set  for  the  Prinkipos  pro- 
posal was  February  15.  At  that  time  nobody  had 
acted  in  a  definite  uncompromising  matter.  It 
therefore  fell  to  the  ground."— W.  C.  Bullitt,  Bullitt 
mission  to  Russia,  pp.  32-33. — The  invitation  to 
Prinkipos  was  replaced  by  the  Nansen  proposition, 
stipulating  that  in  return  for  promises  of  food- 
stuffs Russia  was  to  stop  all  military  operations. 
Russia  repHed  in  the  affirmative,  on  condition, 
however,  that  the  military  activities  cease  on  both 
sides,  and  that  the  subject  be  discussed  by  the 
parties  concerned.  "Just  at  .  .  .  [the]  moment, 
when  this  [the  Nansen]  proposal  was  under  con- 
sideration, Kolchak  made  a  100-mile  advance. 
There  was  a  revolt  of  peasants  in  a  district  of 
Russia  which  entirely  cut  off  supplies  from  the 
Bolshevik  army  operating  against  Kolchak.  Kol- 
chak made  a  100-mile  advance,  and  immediately 
the  entire  press  of  Paris  was  roaring  and  screaming 
on  the  subject,  announcing  that  Kolchak  would 
be  in  Moscow  within  two  weeks;  and  therefore 
everyone  in  Paris,  including  I  regret  to  say  mem- 
bers of  the  American  commission,  began  to  grow 
very  lukewarm  about  peace  in  Russia,  because 
the}'  thought  Kolchak  would  arrive  in  Moscow  and 
wipe  out  the  Soviet  Government.  .  .  .  Action  by 
the  council  of  four  on  the  reply  to  Mr.  Nansen  was 
prevented  ...  by  French  objection  to  a  minor 
clause  in  the  President's  letter." — Ibid.,  pp.  go-gr. 

1919-1920. — Attempts  of  Bolsheviki  to  invade 
Lithuania.     See  Lithuanw:    1919-1920. 

1919-1920.— War  with  Poland.  See  Poland: 
1919;   1919-1920:  W^ar  with  Russia. 

1919-1922. — Famine:  Causes  and  extent. — Re- 
lief.— "The  famine  is  not  an  isolated  phenomenon 
and  cannot  be  explained  in  terms  of  any  single 
cause.  For  half  a  century  the  seeds  of  hunger 
have  been  present  in  Russia.  Before  the  war  the 
average  yield  per  acre  was  small  as  compared  with 
that  for  the  United  States  or  Canada;  the  sown 
area  was  barely  increased  while  the  population  was 
more  than  doubled;  primitive  methods  were  com- 
mon ;  in  the  semi-arid  Volga  country,  in  particular, 
cultivation  was  wasteful,  and  lean  years  alternated 
with  years  of  huge  profits.  The  drought  came  as 
the  climax  of  a  sweeping  decline  in  Russian  agricul- 
ture. It  proved  the  deathblow  of  the  Volga  farmer 
only  because  the  events  of  seven  years  had  pro- 
gressively sapped  the  strength  of  all  Russian  peas- 
ants. First  the  Great  War  took  seventeen  million 
men  and  two  million  horses  from  the  soil,  demoral- 
ized the  Russian  railroads,  robbed  the  farmer  of  his 
normal  market,  shut  off  his  supply  of  plows  and 
harrows.  Then  the  civil  war  brought  unending 
requisitions  of  food  and  animals,  and  left  devas- 
tation and  disorder  in  the  wake  of  half  a  dozen 
armies  which  fought  over  most  of  the  Ukraine  and 
much  of  the  Volga  valley.  Then  came  nationali- 
zation of  the  land;  the  Communist  government 
requisitioned  all  that  the  peasant  could  grow,  leav- 
ing him  only  a  fixed  allowance  for  his  family  and 
his    cattle.      Even    if    the    peasant    succeeded    in 


hiding  some  fraction  of  his  produce,  he  could 
buy  nothing  with  it:  the  markets  were  empty. 
He  had  struggled  to  maintain  his  output  so  long 
as  he  was  merely  harried  by  incessant  wars. 
Now  he  quit.  He  would  grow  no  more  than  he 
needed  for  his  family,  and  the  towns  might  shift 
for  themselves.  How  complete  was  the  collapse 
of  Russian  agriculture  may  be  judged  from  Lenin's 
own  statement  made  in  October  1921:  'The  defeat 
we  have  suffered  on  the  economic  front  at  the  be- 
ginning of  192 1,  in  our  attempt  to  make  a  transi- 
tion to  communism,  has  been  much  more  serious 
than  any  we  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Kolchak, 
Denikin  or  Pilsudski.  This  defeat  means  to  us  that 
the  economic  policy  of  our  leaders  has  got  entirely 
out  of  touch  with  its  base  and  has  utterly  failed  to 
effect  a  revival  of  production,  which  the  program 
of  our  party  regards  as  its  most  urgent  and  funda- 
mental task.  The  requisitions  in  the  villages  and 
the  direct  application  of  communist  principles  in  the 
towns  have  hindered  the  revival  of  production  and 
become  the  main  cause  of  the  tremendous  economic 
and  political  crisis  which  descended  upon  us  in  the 
spring  of  192 1.  This  is  why  events  have  happened 
which  we  cannot  describe,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  our  general  policy,  as  anything  but  a  heavy  de- 
feat and  retreat.'  The  result  of  wars,  confiscations, 
economic  collapse  and  the  peasant  strike  was  that 
by  1920  the  total  Russian  crop  had  fallen  from  a 
pre-war  average  of  4,079,000,000  poods  to  1,738,- 
000,000 ;  the  sown  area  was  smaller  by  30  per  cent 
than  before  the  war,  the  average  yield  had  shrunk 
nearly  40  per  cent.  The  stage  was  set  for  dis- 
aster. It  came  promptly.  Between  October  1920 
and  July  192 1  only  2^  inches  of  rain  fell  in  the 
middle  and  lower  Volga  valley,  instead  of  the 
normal  14  inches.  The  crop  failed  completely. 
Twenty-two  miUion  people  were  plunged  into  fam- 
ine. The  Soviet  government  had  surrendered  to 
the  logic  of  the  situation  in  the  spring  of  1921 
by  abandoning  grain  requisitions  and  adopting  the 
new  economic  policy,  under  which  the  peasant  was 
permitted  to  keep  and  sell  at  pleasure  such  surplus 
as  he  could  raise  in  excess  of  a  moderate  grain  tax. 
But  the  damage  was  already  done  so  far  as  192 1 
was  concerned.  Starving  men  do  not  raise  good 
crops.  When  the  horses  are  eaten,  who  is  to  drag 
the  plow?  It  is  not  strange  that  the  crop  planted 
in  the  famine  year  for  reaping  in  1922  was  inade- 
quate; local  droughts  and  pests  of  unusual  severity 
cut  deeply  into  the  harvest  even  on  the  small  area 
sown,  which  was  only  half  the  normal  acreage.  In 
Pugachev  and  Uralsk,  in  the  Kalmuk  region  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Volga,  and  in  parts  of  the  Ukraine, 
the  total  harvest  was  less  than  three  and  a  half 
bushels  per  head.  Over  wide  areas  the  total  crop 
— with  no  allowance  for  seed  and  fodder — fell  short 
of  a  net  subsistence  ration  of  seven  bushels  per 
head.  ...  In  October  the  Soviet  government  dis- 
solved the  Central  F"aminc  Relief  Committee  and 
substituted  for  it  the  Committee  to  Deal  with  the 
After-effects  of  the  Famine.  ...  It  has  announced 
a  program  involving  the  car  of  the  incapacitated 
by  famine  or  disease,  the  re-stocking  of  farms, 
now  unproductive,  with  work  animals,  the  financing 
of  local  public  works  which  will  improve  the  farm- 
lands. The  government  did  much  to  save  the  situ- 
ation in  192 1  by  a  seed  loan;  it  has  set  aside 
18,000,000  bushels  for  the  same  purpose  this  year. 
It  has  sought  a  foreign  loan,  a  substantial  part  of 
which  is  designed  for  use  in  restoring  agriculture." 
— .\.  T.  Burns,  Facts  of  the  famine  (Survey 
Graphic,  Mar.,  1Q23). — "Captain  Paxton  Hibben, 
executive  secretary  of  the  .American  Committee  for 
the  Relief  of  Russian  Children,  after  observations 
in  Russia  covering  a  period  of  several  months  has 
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submitted  a  report  to  the  committee  on  the  present 
[1922]  Russian  economic  situation  and  the  results 
of  the  last  harvest.  .  .  .  The  following  information, 
furnished  by  Leo  Kamcnev,  head  of  the  All-Russian 
Central  Famine  Relief  Committee,  may  be  taken  as 
reasonably  accurate:  'In  the  northwest,  the  failure 
has  been  due  to  a  cold,  rainy  spring;,  accompanied  by 
floods  affecting  js  to  50  per  cent  of  the  sown 
acreage.  ...  In  the  districts  with  a  total  rural 
population  of  27,607,000,  the  crop  shortage  is  so 
serious  as  to  reduce  the  grain  production  to  famine 
rations  for  man  and  beast.  ...  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  population  of  the  above 
districts  was  in  the  clutches  of  famine  in  1Q21 
and  was  in  starving  condition  in  iq20  as  well. 
As  a  result,  they  have  now  exhausted  all  their 
food  and  economic  resources.  The  poultry  and 
smaller  live  stock  have  been  eaten  by  the  pop- 
ulation during  the  recent  hunger  years.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  cattle,  including  both  horses 
and  milch  cows,  have  also  been  slaughtered.  .  .  . 
The  number  of  those  requiring  relief  in  the  Volga 
and  Ural  districts  may  be  estimated  at  4,137,000, 
in  the  northwest  at  965,000,  a  total  of  5,102,000, 
exclusive  of  the  famine  orphans  [of  whom  there 
are  between  500,000  and  600,000].'  These  are  the 
official  figures,  so  far  as  they  could  be  obtained. 
They  do  not  include  the  Ukraine  or  the  Crimea, 
where  conditions  are  at  present  the  worst  in  Rus- 
sia. .  .  .  Generally  speaking,  while  in  some  parts 
of  the  Volga  and  Ural  country  the  crop  has  been 
fair,  in  none  has  it  been  good.  In  many,  the  har- 
vest has  been  wretched,  and  in  not  a  few  there 
has  been  virtually  no  crop  to  harvest.  In  the  Ger- 
man Volga  Communes,  in  Saratov,  and  the  southern 
part  of  Samara,  for  example,  where  the  relief  fur- 
nished by  the  German  Red  Cross  included  the 
supplying  of  the  peasants  with  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, the  crops  have  been  better  than  elsewhere. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Pugachev  County  of  Samara, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  distant  from  the  rail- 
road and  where  the  roads  are  execrable,  there  has 
been  almost  no  crop  to  speak  of.  .  .  .  The  same 
controlling  reasons  for  a  crop  shortage  [in  1922], 
according  to  the  Report  of  the  Russian  Commission 
of  the  Near  East  Relief,  operated  in  192 1.  .  .  . 
They  are  (i)  shortage  of  seed  grain  for  both  spring 
and  fall  planting,  and  (2)  lack  of  draft  animals 
and  agricultural  machinery  to  till  the  soil.  ...  In 
addition  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  de- 
livery of  the  seed  grain  to  the  railroads  in  the 
famine  area,  there  were  even  greater  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  getting  the  seed  thus  furnished  by  the 
Russian  Government  to  peasants  in  isolated  vil- 
lages and  farms.  The  roads  in  Russia,  never  good, 
fell  into  a  condition  of  incredible  disrepair  during 
the  war  and  the  civil  war  that  followed.  In  the 
spring  these  roads  are  virtually  impassable,  and  in 
many  instances  seed  available  at  the  railheads  could 
not  be  fetched  by  peasants  at  a  day's  journey 
from  the  railway  stations.  Moreover,  much  of 
the  seed  which  was  obtained  by  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment and  actually  delivered  to  the  farmers  by 
what,  under  the  circumstances,  was  almost  a  mir- 
acle of  pnergy,  had  been  obtained  from  districts 
with  soil  and  climatic  conditions  at  great  variance 
with  those  of  the  Volga  and  Ural  regions;  and  the 
seed  so  obtained  produced  indifferent  crops  in  the 
sections  where  it  was  planted.  .  .  .  The  vast  ex- 
odus of  peasants  from  their  farms  which  charac- 
terized the  first  panic  of  the  famine  of  192 1,  with 
such  dire  results  to  those  who  fled  the  land,  while 
not  repeated  to  the  same  extent  as  last  year  [1921], 
is  nevertheless  again  in  progress.  The  situation 
is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  many  of  those  who 
left  their  land  a  year  ago   and  sought  refuge  in 


Turkestan,  Siberia,  Stavropol,  and  Transcaucasia, 
hearing  reports  of  good  harvests  at  home,  are  now 
ea^er  to  return  to  their  villages,  where  there  is  not 
enough  food  to  feed  through  the  coming  winter 
those  who  remained  on  the  land,  much  less  those 
who  fled.  .  .  .  Moreover,  the  shortage  of  fuel  .  .  . 
led  the  inhabitants  who  remained  last  year  to  use 
the  wood  of  the  houses  of  those  who  fled  for 
firewood,  with  the  result  that  those  now  returning 
to  their  villages  will  in  many  cases  find  themselves 
without  adequate  shelter.  In  many  instances,  also, 
the  men  of  the  family  have  either  died  or,  quit- 
ting their  villages  to  find  work  elsewhere  last  win- 
ter, as  is  the  Russian  custom,  disappeared,  leaving 
large  numbers  of  families  consisting  solely  of  women 
and  children.  At  Stavropol,  on  the  Volga,  I  found 
100  such  families  who  had  left  their  farms  because 
there  were  no  men-folk  to  cultivate  them." — An- 
other famine  year  in  Russia  {Nation,  Nov.  8, 
1922).^ — See  also  International  relief:  American 
Friends;   Russian  famine  relief. 

1919-1923. — Control  in  Manchuria.  See  Man- 
churia:   1919-1923. 

1920.  —  Peace  negotiations  with  Poland. — 
Armistice.  See  Poland:  1920:  Resumption  of 
peace  negotiations. 

1920. — Peace  treaties  concluded  with  Baltic 
states. — "The  Conference  at  Reval  decided  ...  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment under  certain  conditions,  among  which  should 
be  noted:  (i)  the  pourparlers  should  be  carried  on  by 
the  Baltic  states  in  common;  (2)  the  governments 
of  the  Entente  should  be  kept  informed  of  these 
negotiations.  'No  important  decision  will  be  taken 
by  Esthonia  without  the  consent  and  the  approba- 
tion of  the  neighboring  governments.  No  decision 
will  likewise  be  taken  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Governments,  with  whom 
Esthonia  since  the  beginning  of  her  independent 
existence,  has  sought  to  act  in  concert,' — so  read 
the  communique  of  the  Esthonian  delegation  (Sep- 
tember 24),  who  spoke  also  in  the  name  of  the 
other  Baltic  states." — Soviet  Russia,  Nov.  15,  1919, 
p.  0. — Esthonia  was  the  first  to  conclude  peace,  and 
Lithuania  and  Latvia  followed  her  example.  The 
negotiations  between  the  Soviet  government  and 
Finland  lasted  for  months,  and  the  treaty  was 
finally  signed  on  October  14,  1920. — See  also  Baltic 
states:  Esthonia:  1919-1920;  Latvia:  1920;  Fin- 
land: 1920  (Oct. -Dec.)  ;  Lithuania:  1920-1922. 

1920. — Bolshevist  attacks  on  Armenia.  See 
Armenia:   1919-1920;  Turk  and  Bolshevist  attacks. 

1920. — Member  of  commission  to  decide  on 
control  of  the  Dardanelles.  See  Sevres,  Treaty 
of:    1920:   Part   III:    Political  clauses:    The  straits. 

1920. — Recognition  of  Georgian  republic.  See 
Georgia,  Republic  of:    1920:   Recognition,  etc. 

1920. — Relations  with  Italy.     See  Italy:   1920. 

1920. — Labor  laws. — Child  labor  legislation. 
See  Labor  legislation:  1920;  Child  welfare 
legislation:    1918-1920. 

1920  (January). — American  troops  leave  Si- 
beria.— On  January  17,  1920,  the  last  American 
infantry  regiment  left  Vladivostok  for  the  United 
States.  In  about  a  month  all  of  the  United  States 
troops  in  Siberia  were  completely  withdrawn. 

1920  (October-November). — Wrangel's  d6bS- 
cle  in  Crimea. — Fall  of  Ukrainian  leader, 
Petlura. — Defeat  of  General  Balakhovitch. — 
After  the  defeat  of  Kolchak  in  Siberia,  the  leader- 
ship of  the  anti-Bolshevik  movement  in  Russia  was 
resumed  by  General  Wrangel,  backed  by  France. 
"The  first  reason  for  Wrangel's  defeat  was  purely 
miUtary;  the  forces  that  the  Soviets  concentrated 
against  him  were  overwhelmingly  superior.  From 
the    military   point    of    view    the    defeat    may    be 
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divided  into  two  periods:  into  the  first  falls 
Wrangel's  retreat  into  the  Crimea  proper;  into  the 
second  the  Soviet  invasion  of  the  Crimea.  In  the 
afternoon  of  Nov.  i  [1920]  the  Reds  attacks 
Wrangel  on  the  whole  front.  .  .  .  Wrangel  experi- 
enced great  difficulties  in  moving  his  supply  and 
sanitary  trains  into  Crimea.  ...  By  Nov.  3,  the 
retreat  of  Wrangel's  troops  into  the  Crimea  was 
completed.  .  .  .  Yet  only  a  few  days  later  the 
seemingly  impregnable  fortifications  guarding  the 
approaches  to  the  Crimea  were  crushed  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  Bolsheviki.  The  reason  for  this 
lay  in  a  shortage  of  artillery,  technical  equipment 
and  supplies,  [and]  ...  in  the  fact  that  at  the 
critical  moment  many  of  the  important  parts  of 
the  army  revolted.  The  collapse  -of  the  Wrangel 
movement  is  the  collapse  of  the  last  organized  ef- 
fort to  overthrow  the  Soviets  by  means  of  arms 
in  a  civil  war.  .  .  .  The  Soviet  Government,  after 
.  .  .  the  fall  of  Wrangel,  bent  all  its  endeavors  upon 
the  elimination  of  its  last  remaining  enemies  in  the 
South — Petlura,  the  peasant  Ukrainian  leader,  and 
General  Bulak  Balakhovitch,  who  had  co-operated 
with  Wrangel.  .  .  .  The  capture  of  Petlura's  cap- 
ital, Kamenetz-Podolsk,  announced  on  Nov.  19,  fol- 
lowed a  Red  offensive  in  which  the  inferior  forces 
of  the  Ukrainians  were  beaten  everywhere.  Kiev 
also  was  taken  and  the  Ukrainians  were  in  head- 
long flight.  .  .  .  Balakhovitch  faced  disaster  shortly 
after  the  middle  of  November.  .  .  .  Reports  from 
Warsaw  dated  Dec.  i  showed  that  the  Bolsheviki 
had  made  good  their  prophecy  by  dealing  Balak- 
hovitch a  decisive  blow ;  the  remnants  of  his  army 
were  in  full  flight  toward  Poland;  all  crossing  the 
frontier  were  interned.  Balakhovitch  himself  had 
disappeared,  but  was  thought  to  be  safe  in  Po- 
land. So  the  last  anti-Bolshevist  adventure  in 
South  Russia  was  liquidated,  and  the  power  of  the 
Soviet  in  European  Russia  remained  supreme." — 
New   York   Times  Current  History,  Jan.   21,   1921. 

1920  (November). — Bolshevist  pact  with  Mus- 
tafa Kemal.     See  Turkey:    1920   (Nov.-Dec). 

1920-1921. — Difficulties  of  establishing  peace 
with  the  Allies. — Preliminary  trade  relations 
opened  with  England,  Italy  and  the  United 
States. — Treaty  with  England  and  Germany. — 
The  victory  of  the  Red  armies  against  practically 
all  of  the  leaders  of  the  reaction  induced  some  of 
the  Allied  powers  to  conclude  economic  agree- 
ments with  Soviet  Russia.  On  January  16,  1920, 
the  peace  conference  agreed  to  let  Russian  farmers 
exchange  with  the  alHed  countries  grain,  flax  and 
raw  materials  for  clothing,  medicine,  agricultural 
implements  and  munitions.  The  following  month 
the  British  premier,  Lloyd  George,  announced  a 
complete  cessation  of  hostilities  towards  the  Mos- 
cow government,  and  a  new  peace  proposal  was 
sent  to  the  .\llied  powers  on  February  26,  by  which 
Russia  pledged  to  establish  democratic  principles 
and  to  call  a  constitutional  assembly.  On  May  22 
Italy  was  invited  by  the  Soviet  to  resume  commer- 
cial and  political  relations.  The  ItaUan  Socialists 
brought  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  government 
with  general  strikes  and  demonstrations  throughout 
the  country,  and  finally  compelled  the  Giolitti  min- 
istry to  call  an  economic  representative  of  the 
Soviet  to  Rome.  (Sec  Italy:  1921-1922  [June- 
February  J.)  More  difficult  was  the  task  of  con- 
cluding an  agreement  with  France  which  remained 
stubbornly  hostile  to  any  approach  of  the  com- 
munistic republic  of  the  Soviets,  mostly  on  account 
of  the  huge  imperial  debt  owed  to  her.  However, 
on  April  29,  an  agreement  was  reached  for  the  ex- 
change of  the  war  prisoners.  At  the  same  time  an 
agreement  was  reached  between  Russia  and  China 
for  the  opening  of  the  boundaries  for  trade  in  Asia, 


and  America,  and  a  defensive  and  offensive  alli- 
ance was  concluded  with  the  Angora  government 
thus  menacing  the  British  colonial  empire  in  Asia. 
On  May  19,  the  British  were  driven  from  the  Cas- 
pian sea  base  at  Enzeli,  and  Armenia  and  Persia 
were  invaded  by  the  Bolsheviki.  (See  Persia: 
1921-1922.)  England,  fearing  the  Bolshevik  propa- 
ganda in  the  Orient,  finally  took  in  consideration 
the  peace  advances  of  the  Moscow  government. 
On  May  31,  Leonid  Krassin,  Soviet  trade  minister, 
was  received  in  London,  and  the  basis  for  the 
reopening  of  the  economic  relations  between  Russia 
and  England  was  laid.  On  July  7,  the  United 
States  hfted  the  trade  ban  on  Russia,  except  as  to 
ammunition.  Negotiations  between  American  cap- 
italists and  the  Soviet  for  fostering  of  trade  and  the 
economic  exploitation  of  Russian  natural  resources, 
began  at  once,  culminating  with  the  concessions  to 
Vanderlip  in  Siberia.  On  July  24  Russia's  demand 
for  peace  was  renewed,  but  France  had  recognized 
General  Wrangel,  the  anti-Bolshevist  leader  in 
South  Russia,  as  the  head  of  the  Russian  provi- 
sional government  and  still  hoped  with  the  aid  of 
Poland  to  overthrow  the  Soviet  government.  (For 
Wrangel's  overthrow  see  above:  1920  [October- 
November].)  On  March  16,  1921,  a  trade  pact  was 
signed  between  Russia  and  England,  Sir  Robert 
Home,  president  of  the  London  Board  of  Trade, 
signing  for  England,  and  Leonid  Krassin,  head  of 
the  Bolshevik  trade  delegation,  signing  for  the 
Russians.  The  provisions  of  the  agreement  were  as 
follows:  The  blockade  of  Russia  was  to  be  raised; 
all  war  prisoners  still  in  either  country  were  to  be 
repatriated  and  propaganda  on  either  side  was 
forbidden ;  all  mines  in  the  Baltic  were  to  be 
cleared  away  and  freedom  of  shipping  sanctioned; 
official  agents  and  trade  representatives  were  to  be 
admitted,  and  the  British  government  pledged  her- 
self not  to  seize  Russian  gold  sent  to  cover  future 
trade.  If  any  British  court  decided  such  seizure, 
for  debts  of  any  preceding  Russian  government,  to 
be  legal  the  Soviet  republic  was  to  have  the  right 
to  terminate  the  contract.  On  May  12  the  Britisn 
Court  of  Appeals  recognized  as  legal  the  Soviet 
government's  confiscation  of  private  property  in 
Russia.  A  trade  agreement  between  Russian  and 
Germany  was  signed  May  6.  The  terms  of  the 
treaty  provide  for  the  exchange  of  commercial 
delegations  with  full  diplomatic  privileges  and 
consular  powers  to  legalize  contracts,  for  the  cus- 
tomary privileges  to  merchant  ships  relative  to 
territorial  waters,  telegraph,  radio  and  postal  com- 
munications; and  for  the  cessation  of  propaganda 
on  cither  side.  On  March  20,  192 1,  Russia  appealed 
to  the  United  States  for  conclusion  of  a  trade  com- 
pact which  was  refused  by  Secretary  Hughes. — See 
also  U.S.A.:  1921  (March):  Note  from  Soviet 
government. 

1920-1921. — Capitulation  to  methods  of  the 
"bourgeoisie." — Calling  of  experts  in  adminis- 
tration of  army  and  industry. — Concessions  to 
foreign  capitalists. — Forms  of  production. — Lit- 
eracy percentage. — The  Soviet  regime  which  had 
beaten  its  enemies  on  the  battle-fields  could  not 
stand  the  financial  debacle  and  was  forced  to  the 
methods  of  the  "bourgeoisie"  and  to  foreign  cap- 
ital. In  the  organization  of  the  army  Trotzky  had 
to  renounce  the  election  of  officers  by  the  soldiers 
and  call  into  service  the  experienced  officers  of  the 
old  regime.  In  regard  to  industry,  Lenin  said: 
"We  were  forced  to  make  use  of  the  old  bourgeois 
methods  and  agreed  to  very  high  remuneration  for 
the  services  of  the  bourgeois  specialists,  ...  it  is 
clear  that  is  not  merely  a  halt  in  the  offensive 
against  capitalism,  but  also  a  step  backward  by  our 
Socialist  Soviet  State."    "For  three  years,  up  to  the 
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spring  of  iq2i,  our  plan  was  to  revive  our  large- 
scale  industries  and  to  organize  a  system  of  ex- 
changing their  products  with  the  peasants,  while 
endeavoring  to  socialize  agriculture.  In  order  to 
revive  our  large-scale  industries,  we  proposed  to 
take  from  the  peasants  a  certain  amount  of  food- 
stuffs and  raw  materials  as  a  sort  of  loan,  by  means 
of  requisitions.  This  was  the  revolutionary  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  breaking  up  the  old  social 
and  political  order  and  of  substituting  for  it  a  new 
order.  Since  the  spring  of  iq2i,  we  have  been 
trying — though  we  have  not  as  yet  really  intro- 
duced it — another  plan,  which  is  reformist  in  its 
character.  We  are  no  longer  trying  to  bfeak  up  the 
old  social  and  economic  order,  with  its  trade,  its 
small-scale  economy  and  private  initiative,  its  cap- 
italism, but  we  are  now  trying  to  revive  trade, 
private  enterprise,  and  capitalism,  at  the  same  time 
gradually  and  cautiously  subjecting  them  to  State 
regulation  just  so  far  as  they  revive.  .  .  .  We  re- 
treated to  State  capitalism.  But  we  retreated  just 
far  enough.  We  are  now  retreating  to  State 
regulation  of  trade.  We  shall  retreat  only  far 
enough.  There  are  already  indications  that  the  end 
of  our  retirement  is  in  sight,  that  in  a  future  not 
very  distant,  it  will  be  possible  to  stop  the  retreat. 
The  more  sensibly,  the  more  ably  we  conduct  our 
retirement,  the  sooner  it  will  be  possible  to  stop, 
and  the  swifter  and  farther  will  be  our  subsequent 
triumphant  advance." — N.  Lenin,  Our  neiv  pro- 
gramme {Living  Age,  Feb.  4,  1922). — "The  idea, 
state  capitalism,  .  .  .  does  not  have  the  same 
meaning  in  the  literature  of  political  economy  that 
it  has  recently  assumed  in  Russia.  I  propose  to 
describe,  therefore,  the  different  economic  forms 
that  are  now  developing  in  our  country.  Enter- 
prises of  the  Proletarian  Government. — These  em- 
brace the  enterprises  nationalized  by  the  Proletarian 
Government.  They  are  a  state  monopoly.  How- 
ever, they  are  not  state  capitalist  monopolies,  since, 
in  case  of  the  latter,  the  bourgeoisie,  as  controllers 
of  the  government,  would  be  the  true  owners  of  the 
enterprise.  In  our  case  the  working  classes  are  the 
owners  of  nationalized  undertakings.  Since  forms 
of  production  are  characterized  by  ownership,  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  we  cannot  designate  enterprises 
belonging  to  a  laboring  man's  government  as  state 
capitalist  undertakings.  On  the  other  side,  these  en- 
terprises are  not  Socialist  units  of  production  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word;  for  a  Socialist  economy,  it 
goes  without  saying,  assumes  a  complete  and  har- 
monious system  uf  production  and  distribution.  In 
Russia,  however,  especially  under  the  conditions 
amid  which  we  are  now  working,  a  systematic  and 
harmonious  plan  of  production,  accommodated  to 
the  consumptive  demands  of  the  country,  is  of  minor 
significance.  The  circumstances  that  our  under- 
takings copy  the  methods  of  capitalist  enterprises, 
pay  wages,  and  sell  their  products  in  the  market, 
do  not  make  them  capitalist  so  far  as  ownership  is 
concerned.  Mixed  enterprises. — These  include  un- 
dertakings partly  owned  by  the  Proletarian  Gov- 
ernment and  partly  by  private  capitalists.  In  these 
so-called  mixed  enterprises  part  of  the  shares  be- 
long to  the  Government;  the  other  part  may  be- 
long to  foreign  or  Russian  owners.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  such  mixed  enterprises  are  neither  state 
industries  nor  purely  capitalist  industries.  Both 
capitalists  and  the  Workers'  Government  own  stock 
in  them.  The  Workers'  Government  receives  part 
of  the  profits,  the  private  investors  receive  the  re- 
mainder. In  the  course  of  the  future  history  of 
such  undertakings  there  will  be  a  constant  struggle 
between  the  Government  and  the  private  owners 
to  control  them.  As  the  proletariat  becomes  more 
competent  to  administer  industry,  the  importance 


of  private  ownership  will  decline.  If  we  make  no 
blunders,  the  Government  will  acquire  a  growing 
share  in  these  undertakings  in  the  same  way  in 
which,  in  a  capitalist  c'ountrj',  great  banks  and 
trusts  control  a  vast  number  of  smaller  undertak- 
ings. Concessions  and  leased  'enterprises. — As  a  rule 
enterprises  of  this  class  belong  to  the  Workers' 
Government.  However,  this  is  not  necessarily  the 
case,  for  the  owners  of  concessions  and  leaseholders 
may  import  machinery,  erect  new  buildings,  and 
otherwise  add  to  and  extend  their  plants,  and  thus 
become  owners  of  a  part  of  them.  However,  in  a 
majority  of  cases  the  new  capital  will  be  furnished 
by  the  Workers'  Government.  In  this  instance, 
also,  the  profits  will  be  divided  into  two  parts:  the 
fluctuations  of  the  class-struggle  will  be  recorded 
in  the  relative  shares  of  the  Workers'  Government 
and  of  the  private  investors  in  this  profit.  Private 
enterprises  regulated  by  the  Proletarian  Govern- 
ment.— These  are  private  enterprises  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word — enterprises  whose  only  owner 
is  a  capitalist  or  a  group  of  capitalists.  The  growth 
of  such  enterprises  will  be  regulated  more  or  less 
by  the  national  bank,  the  national  credit  system, 
the  national  currency,  and  by  direct  legislation  of 
the  Proletarian  Government.  Small  private  shops 
and  groups  of  such  shops. — These  include  little 
economic  units,  small  producers,  mechanics'  shops, 
and  peasant  industry,  which  are  the  subsoil  from 
which  private  capital  springs.  These  business  units 
contain  all  the  elements  of  the  pre-capitalist  period. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  those  in  our  Eastern 
border-territory.  Naturally  freedom  of  trade,  as- 
suming the  presence  of  a  relatively  large  number  of 
small  independent  producers,  will  inevitably  lead 
to  an  extension  of  capitalist  production  and  the 
gradual  formation  of  important  groups  of  capital- 
ists, which  will  be  in  a  position  to  compete  with 
purely  state  enterprises  and  enterprises  of  the 
mixed  type  mentioned  above.  These  are  roughly 
all  the  forms  of  production  at  present  existing  in 
the  territory  of  the  Soviet  government." — N.  Bu- 
charin.  Economic  organisation  in  Soviet  Russia 
{Living  Age,  July  8,  1922). — See  also  Capitalism: 
20th  century:  Re-established  capitalism  in  Russia. 
— "M.  Lunacharsky,  Russian  Commissar  of  Edu- 
cation, reported  in  December  [1922]  that  the  All- 
Russian  National  Census  of  1920  showed  that  the 
literary  percentage  of  Russia  was  only  32%.  Com- 
paring 1897  wath  1920  the  proportion  of  literacy 
per  thousand  for  men  was  318  (1897),  409  (1920), 
and  for  women  131  (1897),  214  (1920)." — Politi- 
cal Science  Quarterly,  Supplement,  1923,  p.  no. 

1920-1923. — Japanese  occupation  of  Sakhalin. 
See  S.'\KH.ALix:   i92o-i023i' 

1920-1922.— Fall  of  Kolchak  in  Siberia.— 
Agreement  with  Far  Eastern  republic.  See  Si- 
beri.a:    1 920- 1 92  2. 

1921. — Alliance    with    Afghanistan.      See    Af- 

GH.ANIST.AN  :     1 92  I. 

1921. — Blame  for  war  placed  upon  Russia  by 
Delbriick.  See  World  War;  Diplomatic  back- 
ground:  78. 

1921. — Relations  with  Georgian  republic.  See 
Georgia,  Republic  of:   192 i. 

1921. — Peace  treaty  with  Pol&nd  signed.  See 
Poland:    1921:    Peace  treaty  with  Russia. 

1921. — Persecution  of  the  Jews.  See  Jews: 
Russia:   1921. 

1921-1922. — Issue  of  paper  money. — Deprecia- 
tion. See  Money  and  banking:  Modern;  1919- 
1922. 

1921-1922. — Friction  with  Finland.  See  FI^'- 
land:    1921-1022. 

1922. — Revolt  of  Georgia  against  Soviet  rule. 
See  Georgia,  Republic  of:   1922   (March-April). 
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1922, — Petrograd    reopened   to   foreign   trade. 

See  Petrograd:   1917-1922. 

1922  (April). — Represented  at  Genoa  confer- 
ence.— Report  of  Allied  experts  on  Russian  sit- 
uation.— Russian  debts  and  reparations. — Treaty 
of  Rapallo  with  Germany. — Its  effect. — Failure 
of  conference.  See  Genoa  conference  (1922)  ; 
Rapallo,  Treaty   of   (1922). 

1922  (June-July).  —  Represented  at  Allied 
economic  conference  at  The  Hague.  See  Hague 
(.\llied)   conference,  1922. 

1922  (June-August). — Trial  of  Social  Revo- 
lutionists.— "The  trial  of  the  Social  Revolutionists 
was  as  dramatic  an  event  as  ever  was  staged,  even 
in  Russia.  For  generations  Social  Revolutionists 
and  Bolshevists  had  worked  side  by  side  in  their 
fight  against  Czarism.  .  .  .  The  fate  of  these  men 
aroused  great  interest  among  European  Sociahsts. 
Several  had  a  reputation  outside  Russia  as  advanced 
reformers.  Bukharin  and  Radek  conferred,  on  be- 
half of  the  Third  International,  the  Communist 
group,  with  the  leaders  of  the  more  moderate  non- 
Russia  labour  groups,  early  in  1922  at  Berhn,  to 
find  a  common  platform.  At  this  conference  the 
non-Russians  made  strong  pleas  for  the  prisoners. 
It  was  agreed  that  foreign  counsel  should  be  al- 
lowed to  defend  them  in  open  trial,  and  that  if 
found  guilty  the  death  penalty  should  not  be  in- 
flicted. Radek  signed  this  agreement  for  the  Rus- 
sians. Immediately  news  of  this  reached  Russia 
there  was  great  uproar.  Radek  had  exceeded  his 
powers.  .  .  .  When  the  names  of  the  counsel  chosen 
by  the  European  Socialists  for  the  defence  of  the 
prisoners  became  known,  the  campaign  grew  fiercer 
than  ever.  At  their  head  was  Vandervelde,  the  fa- 
mous Belgian  Socialist  statesman.  .  .  .  Liebknecht 
was  unwanted  because  he  brought  an  historic  So- 
cialist name  on  the  anti-communist  side.  Rosen- 
feld,  the  third  of  the  counsel,  was  almost  equally 
unpopular.  .  .  .  The  trial  opened  on  June  7th.  .  .  . 
There  were  thirty-six  prisoners  in  all,  for  a  number 
of  minor  characters  had  been  sent  to  the  provinces 
for  trial.  They  were  divided  into  two  groups:  those 
who  had  admitted  their  guilt  and  those  who  had 
not.  The  men  who  had  confessed  were  defended 
by  Bukharin.  .  .  .  The  two  leading  figures  among 
the  consenting  prisoners  were  Semenov  and  Lydia 
Konopleva.  Semenov  was  the  star  witness  for  the 
prosecution.  He  had  issued  a  pamphlet  in  Berlin 
indicting  the  party  of  which  he  was  once  a  mem- 
ber. Lydia  Konopleva  had  confirmed  his  charges. 
.  .  .  What  were  the  definite  charges  against  the 
Social  Revolutionists?  They  were  accused  of  or- 
ganizing uprisings  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  co- 
operatinc  with  other  counixer-revolutionary  organi- 
zations, aiTcpting  financial  support  from  them,  and 
establishing  common  military  bases  and  carrying 
out  common  military  plans.  They  had  organized 
and  directed  fighting  groups  for  acts  of  terror 
against  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Power,  for  blowing 
up  railway  bridges  and  for  robbing  Government  in- 
stitutions and  private  persons.  They  were  further 
accused  of  organizing  or  being  acquainted  with 
plans  for  the  assassination  of  leaders  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, more  particularly  for  planning  and  ap- 
proving the  attacks  on  the  lives  of  Lenin,  Volo- 
darksky  and  l^rjtzky.  It  was  claimed  that  they 
had  worked  hand-in-hand  with  the  White  armies, 
and  had  accepted  the  aid  of  and  co-operated  with 
fonign  enemies  of  Ru.ssia.  The  prisoners  admitted 
many  of  these  charges.  They  had  fought  against 
the  Bolshevists,  for  there  was  open  war  between 
them.  But  this  had  ended  three  years  before.  .  .  . 
Day  after  day,  six  days  a  week,  all  through  June, 
right  up  to  .'\ugust,  the  case  proceeded,  from  mid- 
day ti)ii  close  on   midnight.     The  prosecution   had 


resolved  to  make  it  a  complete  review  of  the  strug- 
gles of  the  past  few  years.  ...  It  was  evident 
from  the  opening  hour  that  the  foreign  counsel 
were  not  at  ease.  More  than  once  they  hinted  at 
resignation.  They  tried  to  force  the  recognition 
of  the  Berlin  Agreement  on  the  Court.  They  asked 
for  more  Russian  counsel.  This  was  not  allowed. 
They  desired  an  independent  stenographic  report 
of  the  proceedings.  The  Court  refused  their  re- 
quest. They  thereupon  withdrew,  with  the  consent 
of  the  prisoners.  ...  A  few  days  later  witnessed 
an  amazing  move  against  the  prisoners.  June  20th 
was  the  anniversary  of  the  murder  of  Volodarsky. 
A  public  holiday  was  declared  and  a  great  demon- 
stration announced.  People  from  factories,  Gov- 
ernment works,  labour  unions,  and  Bolshevist  or- 
ganizations were  called  out  for  a  monster  march 
on  the  Red  Square.  I  estimated  the  attendance  at 
150,000.  It  was  wholly  a  working  class  parade. 
.  .  .  Perfervid  orators  were  standing  at  many 
points.  'Death  to  the  murderers  of  the  heroes  of 
the  Revolution,'  was  the  note  of  their  speeches. 
.  .  .  The  Court  had  adjourned  for  the  demonstra- 
tion. It  reassembled  in  the  evening.  .  .  .  The  clos- 
ing scene  came  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  August 
8th.  Great  precautions  had  been  taken  against 
possible  violence.  Piatokov  then  read  from  a  long 
document.  .  .  .  Fifteen  were  to  die,  including  three 
informers,  Semenov,  Lydia  Konopleva  and  Igna- 
tieva.  These  three  were,  however,  recommended 
for  pardon.  .  .  .  The  Central  E.xecutive  Committee, 
the  final  court  of  appeal,  had  the  sentence  under 
review.  .  .  .  The  death  sentence  on  twelve  of  the 
prisoners  and  the  sentences  of  imprisonment  were 
confirmed.  The  three  recommended  for  reprieve 
were  pardoned.  All  sentences  were  to  be  held  in 
suspense.  The  prisoners  were  to  be  kept  in  strict 
confinement.  If  the  Social  Revolutionary  Party 
continued  its  activities,  they  were  to  pay  the  full 
penalty.  Otherwise,  death  would  not  be  inflicted. 
Gotz,  Hendelman  and  their  comrades  were  to  be 
held  as  hostages  for  the  good  behaviour  of  their 
friends  on  the  outside." — F.  A.  Mackenzie,  Russia 
before  dawn,  pp.  232-236,  238,  240,  241,  243-245. 

1922  (November-December). — Change  of  na- 
tional title. — Organization  of  "Allied  Soviet  Re- 
publics."— Disarmament  conference  at  Moscow. 
— "The  change  in  national  title  from  the  'Russian 
Socialist  Federated  Soviet  Republic'  to  the  '.Allied 
Soviet  Republics'  took  place  the  first  week  in  No- 
vember, when  the  AH-Russian  Soviet  Executive 
adopted  a  resolution,  introduced  by  the  Ukrainian 
Soviet  Government,  providing  for  a  'centralized 
organization  of  the  Allied  Soviet  Republic,'  doing 
away  with  the  illusion  of  'independence'  and  'au- 
tonomy,' with  which  the  various  'federated'  re- 
publics had  been  labeled.  This  change  necessitated 
new  supplementary  treaties  between  Soviet  Russia, 
Soviet  Ukraine,  Soviet  White  Russia,  the  Transcau- 
casian  Republics,  and  the  late  Far  Eastern  Re- 
public. The  voluntary  decision  of  the  Far  Eastern 
Republic  of  Siberia  centralized  at  Chita,  its  capital 
city,  to  abolish  itself,  Nov.  17,  and  join  the  Russian 
Soviet  of  Moscow,  was  a  consequence  of  the  lat- 
ter's  new  organization.  On  the  same  day  the  Chita 
Assembly  selected  fifteen  delegates  to  the  All-Rus- 
sian 'Red  Congress,'  the  elections  to  which  were 
schedufed  for  December.  Thus  such  diplomatic 
negotiations  as  were  pending  between  Chita  and 
Japan  will  have  to  be  resumed,  if  at  all,  between 
Japan  and  the  new  'Central  Russian  Government' 
controlled  from  Mo.scc)w.  This  new  Moscow  Gov- 
ernment alone  will  deal  with  matters  relating  to 
foreign  affairs,  the  army  and  n:ivy,  economic  life 
and  finances  of  all  the  Soviet  units  that  had  com- 
prised, in  the  capacity  of  'independent'  or  'auton- 
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omous'  States,  the  Soviet  Russian  'Federation.' 
The  'Central  Executive  Committee,'  to  which  a 
limited  number  of  representatives  of  the  various 
'ex-independent'  States  are  admitted,  acts  as  the 
'Supreme  Government  Executive  Or^an.'  The  for- 
mer 'autonomous  and  independent  federated  re- 
publics' are  permitted  'autonomous'  or  'independ- 
ent' administration  merely  of  their  'national  cul- 
tural needs' — education  and  social  welfare.  .  .  .  The 
Disarmament  Conference  between  Russia  and  the 
Border  States  was  opened  in  Moscow,  Dec.  2,  with 
a  surprise  proposal  by  Chairman  Maxim  Litvinov 
of  the  Russian  delegation,  (i)  to  reduce  the  Rus- 
sian army  to  200,000  men  in  the  next  eighteen 
months,  provided  the  border  States  agreed  to  pro- 
portional reductions;  (2)  to  limit  strictly  miHtary 
budgets  to  a  certain  sum  per  soldier;  (3)  to  estab- 
lish a  zone  of  neutralization  on  the  frontiers  be- 
tween Russia  and  her  neighbours — like  that  already 
decided  in  the  recent  agreement  with  Finland— to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  frontier  conflicts  that  are  so 
grave  a  menace  to  peace.  Litvinov  added  that  the 
Russian  Government  regretted  being  unable  to 
make  proposals  for  naval  limitations,  but  that  the 
Russian  fleet  'is  already  reduced  to  a  quarter  of  its 
191 7  strength.'  ...  By  Dec.  8,  practically  all  the 
original  clauses  of  the  proposed  treaty  were  settled 
and  good  progress  was  made  toward  the  additional 
Russian  clause  for  immediate  reduction  of  mili- 
tary forces  and  expenses.  The  only  point  that  re- 
mained unsettled  in  the  original  treaty  was  the 
phrase,  'With  the  exception  of  territorial  questions,' 
regarding  international  differences  to  be  settled  by 
arbitration.  The  Poles  made  this  exception  with 
evident  reference  to  Vilna  and  East  Galicia.  The 
Russians  objected,  but  were  willing  to  leave  East 
Galicia  to  the  future.  However,  the  Lithuanians 
declared  that  they  did  not  agree  to  the  phrase. 
It  was  finally  decided  to  refer  to  the  Kovno  Gov- 
ernment for  instructions.  All  the  other  points 
were  settled  to  the  general  satisfaction  and 
passed.  With  regard  to  the  additional  Russian 
clause  for  immediate  disarmament  a  commission 
was  formed  to  determine  four  points:  i — Re- 
duction of  forces.  2 — Reduction  of  military  bud- 
gets. 3 — Neutralization  of  frontier  zones  as  already 
determined  by  the  Russo-Finn  treaty.  4 — Naval 
reductions." — New  York  Times  Current  History, 
Jan.,  1923,  pp.  704,  705. 

1922-1923. — Excluded  from  Lausanne  confer- 
ences.   See  Turkey:  1922-1923. 

1923.  —  Famine.  —  Financial  situation.  —  Cul- 
mination of  religious  conflict. — "There  is  famine 
again  in  Russia.  .  .  .  [However],  the  famine  af- 
fects fewer  people  this  year  than  last.  .  .  .  Those 
entering  their  second  year  of  famine  are  in  worse 
state  now  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  .  .  .  Our  in- 
spection of  the  famine  provinces  convinces  us  that 
eight  million  people  will  starve  before  the  harvest 
in  August,  1923,  unless  relief  feeding  is  continued 
and  increased.  The  total  may,  indeed,  be  ten  mil- 
lions at  the  peak  of  the  need  in  midsummer.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  Rehef  Administra- 
tion and  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Commit- 
tee have  recently  stated  in  public  that  their  own 
information  supports  the  figure  of  eight  millions. 
Last  year  fourteen  million  people  in  the  famine  dis- 
tricts were  fed  by  American,  European  and  soviet 
relief.  It  is  clear  that  the  present  distress  is  by 
no  means  so  extensive.  Whereas  last  year  the 
provinces  on  both  banks  of  the  Volga  and  on  the 
edge  of  the  Caucasus,  and  much  of  the  Ukraine, 
were  in  want,  the  hunger  zone  now  lies  chiefly  east 
of  the  Volga  and  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of 
the  Ukraine." — A.  T.  Burns,  Facts  of  the  famine 
{Survey  Graphic,  Mar.,  1923). 


"In  the  first  quarter  of  1922,  eighty-six  per  cent, 
of  the  total  expenditure  of  the  State  had  to  be  met 
by  the  emission  of  paper  money ;  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1922  the  deficit  which  had  to  be  met  in 
this  way  was  slightly  under  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
total  expenditure.  The  early  months  of  1923  have 
shown  an  even  more  remarkable  improvement,  the 
deficit  for  the  first  four  months  being  thirty-three 
per  cent.  It  is  thus  clear  that  inflation  is  steadily 
decreasing;  and  this  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
improvement  of  the  fiscal  apparatus,  together  with 
the  revival  of  commerce  and  industry.  In  May, 
1923,  taxation  provided  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the 
total  expenditure,  and  a  further  forty-eight  per  cent, 
was  received  from  railways  and  other  State  enter- 
prises (including  foreign  trade),  actual  revenues 
thus  producing  eighty-one  per  cent,  of  the  total 
expenditure." — Soviet  Russia  Pictorial,  Sept.  1923, 
p.  189.— "The  religious  conflict  caused  by  the 
Soviet's  sequestration  of  Church  property  culmi- 
nated in  March  [1923]  when,  after  a  ten  days' 
trial,  Mgr.  Butchkavitch,  Vicar  General  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Russia,  was  executed. 
He  and  sixteen  other  priests,  including  the  Catholic 
Metropolitan,  Archbishop  Zepliak  were  convicted 
of  'wilfully  opposing  the  Soviet  Government.'  " — 
Political  Science  Quarterly, Supplement,  1923,/).  no. 

1923. — Reorganization  of  Turkestan.  See  Tur- 
kestan:  1922-1923. 

See  also  Bolsheviki;  Canals:  Principal  Euro- 
pean canals:  Russia;  Charities:  Russia;  Coloxi- 
zation:  Russian;  Conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources: Russia;  Cooperation:  Russia;  Debts, 
Public:  Russia;  Education:  Modern:  i8th  cen- 
tury: Russia:  Schools  of  Peter  the  Great;  19th  cen- 
tury: Russia:  Work  of  zemstvos;  Modern  devel- 
opments: 2oth  century:  General  education:  Russia: 
Education  under  Bolshevik  regime ;  Education, 
Art:  Modern  period:  Russia;  Europe:  Modern: 
Russia's  part  in  European  history ;  Russia  in  the 
nineteenth  century;  New  map  of  Europe;  Flags: 
Russia;  Housing:  Russia;  Intelligentsia;  Jews: 
Russia;  Libraries:  Modern:  Russia;  Liquor  prob- 
lem: Russia;  London,  Declaration  of;  Masonic 
societies:  Russia;  Military  organization:  19;  39; 
Mir;  Money  and  banking:  Modern:  1 768-1904; 
1919-1922;  Music:  Folk  music  and  nationalism: 
Russia;  Nihilism;  Railroads:  1837-1908;  1876-' 
1921;  1917-1919;  Rural  credit:  Russia;  Russian 
literature;  Russian  Orthodox  church;  Russo- 
Japanese  Treaty;  Slavs;  Suffrage,  Manhood: 
Russia;  Suffrage,  Woman:   Russia. 

Also  in:  H.  A.  Gibbons, /l///erf  policy  toward  the 
Russian  revolution  (Century,  June,  1920). — H.  G. 
Critton,  Bolshevism  in  theory  and  practice  (Edin- 
burgh Review,  Oct.,  1920). — W.  Dittman,  Bolshe- 
vist regime  explained  (Living  Age,  Oct.  23,  1920). 
— H.  C.  Alsberg,  Social  reforms  in  social  Russia 
(Nation,  Sept.  18,  1920). — A.  Tardieu,  Allies  and 
Bolshevism  (Living  Age,  Sept.  25,  1920). — J.  J. 
Simpson,  Russia  and  the  allied  policy  (Nineteenth 
Century,  Jan.,  1920). — R.  C.  Long,  Industrial  na- 
tionalisation (Fortnightly  Review,  Nov.,  1919). — 
Wrangel's  campaign  map  (Independent,  Nov.  6, 
1920). — Soviet  government  in  Russia  (Edinburgh 
Review,  June,  1920). — J.  Pollosek,  Why  the  czar 
was  murdered  (Fortnightly  Review,  Nov.,  1920). — 
Ritssia  and  Poland  (Contemporary  Review,  Oct., 
1920). — J.  Foord,  Cooperatives,  a  trade  key  to 
Russia  (Asia,  Feb.,  1920). — G.  W.  Buchanan, 
Russian  revolution  (Fortnightly  Review,  1918). — 
G.  Kennan,  Victory  of  the  Russian  people  (Out- 
look, Mar.  28,  1917). — R.  Recouly,  Russia  in  revo- 
lution (Scribner's  Magazine,  July,  1917). — E.  W. 
Hullinger,  Rttssia's  red  army  (Fortnightly  Review, 
Nov.,  1922). — S.  A.  Korff,  Russia's  foreign  reiations 
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during  the  last  half  century. — M.  A.  Landau -Alda- 
nov,  Lenin  (tr.  from  the  French). — M.  J.  Qlgin, 
Study  in  dictatorship:  The  Russian  Communist 
party  {New  Republic,  June  29,  1921). — M.  Pale- 
ologue.  La  Russie  des  tsars  pendant  la  grande 
guerre. — L.  Pasvolsky,  Russia  in  the  Far  East. — 
E.  A.  Ross,  Russian  Bolshevik  revolution. 

RUSSIA,  Soviet  Constitution  of.— The  follow- 
ing translation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Russian 
Soviet  Republic  is  made  from  an  official  printed 
text  and  required  by  law  to  be  posted  in  all  public 
places  in  Russia. 

THE  RUSSIAN  SOCIALIST  FEDERATED 
SOVIET  1  REPUBLIC 

Resolution    of    the    5th    All-Russian    Congress    of 
Soviets,  adopted  on  July   10,  igi8 

The  declaration  of  rights  of  the  laboring  and 
exploited  people  (approved  by  the  third  All-Russian 
Congress  of  Soviets  in  January,  1918),  together 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  Soviet  Republic,  ap- 
proved by  the  fifth  Congress,  constitutes  a  single 
fundamental  law  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federated 
Soviet  Republic.  This  fundamental  law  becomes 
effective  upon  the  publication  of  the  same  in  its 
entirety  in  the  Izvestia  of  the  All-Russian  General 
Executive  Committee.  It  must  be  published  by 
all  organs  of  the  Soviet  Government  and  must  be 
posted  in  a  prominent  place  in  every  Soviet  insti- 
tution. The  fifth  Congress  instructs  the  People's 
Commissariat  of  Education  to  introduce  in  all 
schools  and  educational  institutions  of  the  Rus- 
sian Republic  the  study  and  explanation  of  the 
basic  principles  of  this   Constitution. 

ARTICLE  ONE 

Declaration  of  Rights  of  the  Laboring  and 
Exploited  People 

Chapter  One. — i.  Russia  is  declared  to  be  a  Re- 
public of  the  Soviets  of  Workers',  Soldiers',  and 
Peasants'  Deputies.  All  the  central  and  local  power 
belongs  to  these  Soviets. 

2.  The  Russian  Soviet  Republic  is  organized  on 
the  basis  of  a  free  union  of  free  nations,  as  a  fed- 
eration of  Soviet  national  Republics. 

Chapter  Two. — 3.  Bearing  in  mind  as  its  funda- 
mental problem  the  abolition  of  exploitation  of 
men  by  men,  the  entire  abolition  of  the  division 
of  the  people  into  classes,  the  suppression  of  ex- 
ploiters, the  establishment  of  a  Socialist  society, 
and  the  victory  of  socialism  in  all  lands,  the  third 
All-Russian  Congress  of  Soviets  of  Workers',  Sol- 
diers', and  Peasants'  Deputies  further  resolves:  {a) 
For  the  purpose  of  realizing  the  socialization  of  land, 
all  private  property  in  land  is  abolished,  and  the 
entire  land  is  declared  to  be  national  property 
and  is  to  be  apportioned  among  husbandmen  with- 
out any  compensation  to  the  former  owners,  in  the 
measure  of  each  one's  ability  to  till  it.  {b)  All 
forests,  treasures  of  the  earth,  and  waters  of  gen- 
eral public  utility,  all  implements  whether  animate 
or  inanimate,  model  farms  and  agricultural  enter- 
prises, are  declared  to  be  national  property,  (f) 
As  a  first  step  towards  complete  transfer  of  owner- 
ship to  the  Soviet  Republic  of  all  factories,  mills, 
mines,  railways,  and  other  means  of  production  and 
transportation,  the  Soviet  law  for  the  control  of 
workmen  and  the  establishment  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  National  Economy  is  hereby  confirmed, 
so  as  to  assure  the  power  of  the  workers  over  the 
exploiters.      i.d)    With    reference    to    international 

*  In  November,  1922,  the  national  title  changed  to  the 
Allied  Soviet   Republics. 


banking  and  finance,  the  third  Congress  of  Soviets 
is  discussing  the  Soviet  decree  regarding  the  an- 
nulment of  loans  made  by  the  Government  of  the 
Czar,  by  landowners  and  the  bourgeoisie,  and  it 
trusts  that  the  Soviet  Government  will  firmly  fol- 
low this  course  until  the  final  victory  of  the  inter- 
national workers'  revolt  against  the  oppression  of 
capital,  {e)  The  transfer  of  all  banks  into  the 
ownership  of  the  Workers'  and  Peasants'  Govern- 
ment, as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  liberation  of 
the  toiUng  masses  from  the  yoke  of  capital,  is  con- 
firmed. (/)  Universal  obligation  to  work  is  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  parasitic 
strata  of  society  and  organizing  the  economic  life 
of  the  country,  (g)  For  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  working  class  in  the  possession  of  the  complete 
power,  and  in  order  to  ehminate  all  possibihty  of 
restoring  the  power  of  the  exploiters,  it  is  decreed 
that  all  toilers  be  armed,  and  that  a  Sociahst  Red 
Army  be  organized  and  the  propertied  class  be 
disarmed. 

Chapter  Three. — 4.  Expressing  its  absolute  re- 
solve to  liberate  mankind  from  the  grip  of  capital 
and  imperialism,  which  flooded  the  earth  with 
blood  in  this  present  most  criminal  of  all  wars,  the 
third  Congress  of  Soviets  fully  agrees  with  the 
Soviet  Government  in  its  policy  of  breaking  secret 
treaties,  of  organizing  on  a  wide  scale  the  frater- 
nization of  the  workers  and  peasants  of  the  bellig- 
ereiit  armies,  and  of  making  all  efforts  to  conclude 
a  general  democratic  peace  without  annexations  or 
indemnities,  upon  the  basis  of  the  free  determina- 
tion of  the  peoples. 

5.  It  is  also  to  this  end  that  the  third  Congress 
of  Soviets  insists  upon  putting  an  end  to  the  bar- 
barous policy  of  the  bourgeois  civilization  which 
enables  the  exploiters  of  a  few  chosen  nations  to 
enslave  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  toiling  popula- 
tion of  Asia,  of  the  colonies,  and  of  small  countries 
generally. 

6.  The  third  Congress  of  Soviets  hails  the  policy 
of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars  in  proclaim- 
ing the  full  independence  of  Finland,  in  withdraw- 
ing troops  from  Persia,  and  in  proclaiming  the 
right  of  Armenia  to  self-determination. 

Chapter  Four. — 7.  The  third  All-Russian  Con- 
gress of  Soviets  of  Workers',  Soldiers',  and  Peas- 
ants' Deputies  believes  that  now,  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  decisive  battle  between  the  proletariat 
and  its  exploiters,  the  exploiters  cannot  hold  a  posi- 
tion in  any  branch  of  the  Soviet  Government. 
The  power  must  belong  entirely  to  the  toiling 
masses  and  to  their  plenipotentiary  representatives 
— the  Soviets  of  Workers',  Soldiers',  and  Peasants' 
Deputies. 

8.  In  its  effort  to  create  a  league — free  and  volun- 
tary, and  for  that  reason  all  the  more  complete 
and  secure — of  the  working  classes  of  all  the  people 
of  Russia,  the  third  Congress  of  Soviets  merely 
establishes  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  fed- 
eration of  Russian  Soviet  Republics,  leaving  to 
the  workers  and  peasants  of  every  people  to  de- 
cide the  following  question  at  their  plenary  sessions 
of  their  Soviets:  whether  or  not  they  desire  to  par- 
ticipate, and  on  what  basis,  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  other  federal  Soviet  institutions. 

ARTICLE  TWO 

General  Provisions   of  the   Constitution   of  the 
Russian  Socialist  Federated  Soviet  Republic 

Chapter  Five. — 9.  The  fundamental  problem  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Feder- 
ated Soviet  Rei)ublic  involves,  in  view  of  the  pres- 
ent transition  period,   the  establishment  of   a  die- 
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tutorship  of  the  urban  and  rural  proletariat  and 
the  poorest  peasantry  in  the  form  of  a  powerful 
All-Russian  Soviet  authority,  for  the  purpose  of 
abolishing?  the  exploitation  of  men  by  men  and 
of  introducing  Socialism,  in  which  there  will  be 
neithe!  a  division  into  classes  nor  a  state  of  au- 
tocracy. 

10.  The  Russian  Republic  is  a  free  Socialist  so- 
ciety of  all  the  working'  people  of  Russia.  The  en- 
tire power,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Russian 
Socialist  Federated  Soviet  Republic,  belongs  to  all 
the  working  people  of  Russia,  united  in  urban  and 
rural  Soviets. 

11.  The  Soviets  of  those  regions  which  differen- 
tiate themselves  by  a  special  form  of  existence  and 
national  character  may  unite  in  autonomous  re- 
gional unions,  ruled  by  the  local  Congress  of  the 
Soviets  and  their  executive  organs.  These  autono- 
mous regional  unions  participate  in  the  Russian  So- 
cialist Federated  Soviet  Republic  upon  the  basis  of 
a   federation. 

12.  The  supreme  power  of  the  Russian  Socialist 
Federated  Soviet  Republic  belongs  to  the  All- 
Russian  Congress  of  Soviets,  and,  in  periods  be- 
tween the  convocation  of  the  Congress,  to  the  All- 
Russian  Central  Executive  Committee. 

13.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  toilers 
real  freedom  of  conscience,  the  church  is  to  be 
separated  from  the  state  and  the  school  from  the 
church,  and  the  right  of  rehgious  and  anti-religious 
propaganda  is  accorded  to  every  citizen. 

14.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  freedom  of 
expression  to  the  toiling  masses,  the  Russian  Social- 
ist Federated  Soviet  RepubUc  abolished  all  depend- 
ence of  the  press  upon  capital,  and  turns  over  to 
the  working  people  and  the  poorest  peasantry  all 
technical  and  material  means  of  publication  of 
newspapers,  pamphlets,  books,  etc.,  and  guarantees 
their  free  circulation  throughout  the  country. 

15.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  workers  to 
hold  free  meetings,  the  Russian  Socialist  Federated 
Soviet  Republic  offers  to  the  working  class  and  to 
the  poorest  peasantry  furnished  halls,  and  takes 
care  of  their  heating  and  Hghting  appliances. 

16.  The  Russian  Socialist  Federated  Soviet  Re- 
public, having  crushed  the  economic  and  political 
power  of  the  propertied  classes  and  having  thus 
abohshed  all  obstacles  which  interfered  with  the 
freedom  of  organization  and  action  of  the  workers 
and  peasants,  offers  assistance,  material  and  other, 
to  the  workers  and  the  poorest  peasantry  in  their 
effort  to  unite  and  organize. 

17.  For  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  to  the 
workers  real  access  to  knowledge,  the  Russian  So- 
ciaHst  Federated  Soviet  Republic  sets  itself  the 
task  of  furnishing  full  and  general  free  education 
to  the  workers  and  the  poorest  peasantry. 

18.  The  Russian  Socialist  Federated  Soviet  Re- 
public considers  work  the  duty  of  every  citizen 
of  the  Republic,  and  proclaims  as  its  motto  "He 
shall  not  eat  who  does  not  work." 

19.  For  the  purpose  of  defending  the  victory  of 
the  great  peasants'  and  workers'  revolution,  the 
Russian  Socialist  Federated  Soviet  Republic  recog- 
nizes the  duty  of  all  citizens  of  the  Republic  to 
come  to  the  defense  of  their  Socialist  Fatherland, 
and  it,  therefore,  introduces  universal  mihtary 
training.  The  honor  of  defending  the  revolution 
with  arms  is  given  only  to  the  toilers,  and  the  non- 
toiling  elements  are  charged  with  the  performance 
of  other  military  duties. 

20.  In  consequence  of  the  solidarity  of  the  toil- 
ers of  all  nations,  the  Russian  Socialist  Federated 
Soviet  Republic  grants  all  political  rights  of  Rus- 
sian citizens  to  foreigners  who  live  in  the  territory 
of  the  Russian  Republic  and  are  engaged  in  toil 


and  who  belong  to  the  toiling  class.  The  Russian 
Socialist  Federated  Soviet  Republic  also  recognizes 
the  right  of  local  Soviets  to  grant  citizenship  to  such 
foreigners  without  complicated  formality. 

21.  The  Russian  Socialist  Federated  Soviet  Re- 
public offers  shelter  to  all  foreigners  who  seek  refuge 
from  political  or  religious  persecution. 

22.  The  Russian  Socialist  Federated  Soviet  Re- 
public, recognizing  equal  rights  of  all  citizens, 
irrespective  of  their  racial  or  national  connections, 
proclaims  all  privileges  on  this  ground,  as  well  as  of 
national  minorities,  to  be  in  contradiction  with 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Republic. 

23.  Being  guided  by  the  interests  of  the  working 
class  as  a  whole,  the  Russian  Socialist  Federated 
Soviet  Republic  deprives  ail  individuals  and  groups 
of  rights  which  could  be  utilized  by  them  to  the 
detriment   of   the   Socialist    Revolution. 

ARTICLE  THREE 

Construction   of  the   Soviet   Power 

A.  Organization   of  the   Central   Power 

Chapter  Six:  The  All-Russian  Congress  of  So- 
viets of  Workers',  Peasants',  Cossacks',  and  Red 
Army  Deputies. — 24.  The  All-Russian  Congress  of 
Soviets  is  the  supreme  power  of  the  Russian  Social- 
ist Federated  Soviet  Republic. 

25.  The  All-Russian  Congress  of  Soviets  is  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  urban  Soviets  (one  dele- 
gate for  25,000  voters),  and  of  representatives  of 
the  provincial  (Gubernia)  congresses  of  Soviets 
(one  delegate  for  125,000  inhabitants). 

Note  I :  In  case  the  Provincial  Congress  is  not 
called  before  the  All-Russian  Congress  is  convoked, 
delegates  for  the  latter  are  sent  directly  from  the 
county    (Ouezd)    Congress. 

Note  2:  In  case  the  Regional  (Oblast)  Congress 
is  convoked  indirectly,  previous  to  the  convocation 
of  the  All-Russian  Congress,  delegates  for  the  latter 
may  be  sent  by  the  Regional  Congress. 

26.  The  All-Russian  Congress  is  convoked  by  the 
All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee  at  least 
twice  a  year. 

27.  A  special  All-Russian  Congress  is  convoked 
by  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee 
upon  its  own  initiative,  or  upon  the  request  of 
local  Soviets  having  not  less  than  one-third  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  Republic. 

28.  The  All-Russian  Congress  elects  an  All-Rus- 
sian Central  Executive  Committee  of  not  more  than 
200  members. 

29.  The  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Commit- 
tee is  entirely  responsible  to  the  All-Russian  Con- 
gress of  Soviets. 

30.  In  the  periods  between  the  convocation  of  the 
Congresses,  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive 
Committee  is  the  supreme  power  of  the  Republic. 

Chapter  Seven:  The  All-Russian  Central  Exec- 
utive Committee. — 31.  The  All-Russian  Central  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  is  the  supreme  legislative, 
executive,  and  controlling  organ  of  the  Russian 
Socialist   Federated   Republic. 

32.  The  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Commit- 
tee directs  in  a  general  way  the  activity  of  the 
workers'  and  peasants'  Government  and  of  all  or- 
gans of  the  Soviet  authority  in  the  country,  and 
it  coordinates  and  regulates  the  operation  of  the 
Soviet  Constitution  and  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
All-Russian  Congresses  and  of  the  central  organs 
of  the  Soviet   power. 

2i.  The  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Commit- 
tee considers  and  enacts  all  measures  and  proposals 
introduced   by  the  Soviet  of   People's  Commissars 
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or  by  the  various  departments,  and  it  also  issues 
its  own  decrees  and  regulations. 

34.  The  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Commit- 
tee convokes  the  All-Russian  Congress  of  Soviets, 
at  which  time  the  Executive  Committee  reports  on 
its  activity  and  on  general  questions. 

35-  The  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Commit- 
tee forms  a  Council  of  People's  Commissars  for  the 
purpose  of  general  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Russian  Socialist  Federated  Soviet  Repubhc,  and 
it  also  forms  departments  (People's  Commissariats) 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  various  branches. 

36.  The  members  of  the  All-Russian  Central  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  work  in  the  the  various  de- 
partments (People's  Commissariats)  or  execute 
special  orders  of  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive 
Committee. 

Chapter  Eight:  The  Council  of  People's  Commis- 
sars.— 37.  The  Council  of  People's  Commissars  is 
entrusted  with  the  general  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federated  Soviet 
Repubhc. 

38.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  task  the 
Council  of  People's  Commissars  issues  decrees, 
resolutions,  orders,  and,  in  general,  takes  all  steps 
necessary  for  the  proper  and  rapid  conduct  of  gov- 
ernment  affairs. 

39.  The  Council  of  People's  Commissars  notifies 
immediately  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive 
Committee  of  all  its  orders  and  resolutions. 

40.  The  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Commit- 
tee has  the  right  to  revoke  or  suspend  all  orders  and 
resolutions  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars. 

41.  All  orders  and  resolutions  of  the  Council  of 
People's  Commissars  of  great  political  significance 
are  turned  over  for  consideration  and  final  ap- 
proval to  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Com- 
mittee. Note:  Measures  requiring  immediate  exe- 
cution may  be  enacted  directly  by  the  Council  of 
People's  Commissars. 

42.  The  members  of  the  Council  of  People's 
Commissars  stand  at  the  head  of  the  various  Peo- 
ple's  Commissariats. 

43.  There  are  seventeen  People's  Commissars: 
(a)  Foreign  Affairs.  (6)  Army.  (c)  Navy. 
(d)  Interior.  (e)  Justice.  (/)  Labor.  (g) 
Social  Welfare,  (h)  Education,  (z)  Post  and 
Telegraph.  (;')  National  Affairs,  (fe)  Finances. 
(0  Ways  of  Communication,  (tn)  Agriculture. 
(n)  Commerce  and  'Industry,  (o)  National  Sup- 
plies. (/>)  State  Control,  (q)  Supreme  Soviet  of 
National  Economy,     (r)    Public  Health. 

44.  Every  Commissar  has  a  College  (Committee) 
of  which  he  is  the  President,  and  the  members  of 
which  are  appointed  by  the  Council  of  People's 
Commissars. 

45.  A  People's  Commissar  has  the  individual 
right  to  decide  on  all  questions  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  his  Commissariat,  and  he  is  to  report  on  his 
decision  to  the  College.  If  the  College  does  not 
agree  with  the  Commissar  on  some  decisions,  the 
former  may,  without  stopping  the  execution  of  the 
decision,  complain  of  it  to  the  executive  members 
of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars  or  to  the 
All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee.  Indi- 
vidual members  of  the  College  have  this  right  also. 

46.  The  Council  of  People's  Commissars  is  en- 
tirely responsible  to  the  All-Russian  Congress  of 
Soviets  and  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

47.  The  People's  Commissars  and  the  Colleges  of 
the  People's  Commissariats  are  entirely  responsible 
to  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars  and  the 
All-Russian    Central    Executive    Committee. 

48.  The  title  of  People's  Commissar  belongs 
only  to  the  members  of   the  Council  of   People's 


Commissars,  which  is  in  charge  of  general  affairs 
of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federated  Soviet  Republic, 
and  it  cannot  be  used  by  any  other  representative 
of  the  Soviet  power,  either  central  or  local. 

Chapter  Nine:  Affairs  in  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
All-Russian  Congress  and  the  All-Russian  Central 
Executive  Committee. — 49.  The  All-Russian  Con- 
gress and  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Com- 
mittee deal  with  questions  of  state,  such  as:  (a) 
Ratification  and  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  Russian  Socialist  Federated  Soviet  Republic, 
(fc)  General  direction  of  the  entire  interior  and  for- 
eign poHcy  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federated  So- 
viet Repubhc.  (c)  Establishing  and  changing 
boundaries,  also  ceding  territory  belonging  to  the 
Russian  Socialist  Federated  Soviet  Repubhc.  (d) 
Establishing  boundaries  for  regional  Soviet  unions 
belonging  to  the  Russian  Socialist  Federated  So- 
viet Republic,  also  settling  disputes  among  them. 
(e)  Admission  of  new  members  to  the  Russian  So- 
ciahst  Federated  Soviet  Republic,  and  recognition 
of  the  secession  of  any  parts  of  it.  (/)  The  gen- 
eral administrative  division  of  the  territory  of  the 
Russian  Socialist  Federated  Soviet  Republic  and 
the  approval  of  regional  unions,  (g)  Establishing 
and  changing  of  weights,  measures,  and  money 
denominations  in  the  Russian  Socialist  Federated 
Soviet  Repubhc.  (h)  Foreign  relations,  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  ratification  of  peace  treaties,  (i) 
Making  loans,  signing  commercial  treaties,  and 
financial  agreements.  (;)  Working  out  a  basis  and 
a  general  plan  for  the  national  economy  and  for 
its  various  branches  in  the  Russian  Socialist  Fed- 
erated Soviet  Republic.  (k)  Approval  of  the 
budget  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federated  Soviet 
Republic.  (/)  Levying  taxes  and  establishing  the 
duties  of  citizens  to  the  state,  (w)  Establishing 
the  bases  for  the  organization  of  armed  forces,  (n) 
State  legislation,  judicial  organization  and  proce- 
dure, civil  and  criminal  legislation,  etc.  (0)  Ap- 
pointment and  dismissal  of  the  individual  People's 
Commissars  or  the  entire  Council;  also  approval  of 
the  President  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commis- 
sars, ip)  Granting  and  cancelling  Russian  citi- 
zenship and  fixing  rights  of  foreigners,  (g)  The 
right  to  declare  individual  and  general  amnesty. 

50.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  questions,  the 
All-Russian  Congress  and  the  All-Russian  Central 
Executive  Committee  have  charge  of  all  other  af- 
fairs which,  according  to  their  decision,  require  their 
attention. 

51.  The  following  questions  are  solely  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  All-Russian  Congress:  (a)  Rati- 
fication and  amendment  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  Soviet  Constitution.  (6)  Ratification 
of  peace  treaties. 

52.  The  decision  of  questions  indicated  in  Items 
c  and  h  of  Paragraph  49  may  be  made  by  the 
All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee  only  in 
case  it  is  impossible  to  convoke  the  Congress. 

B.  Organization  of  Local  Soviets 

Chapter  Ten:  The  Congresses  of  the  Soviets. — 53. 
Congresses  of  Soviets  are  composed  as  follows: 
(a)  Regional:  of  representatives  of  the  urban  and 
county  Soviets,  one  representative  for  25,000  in- 
habitants of  the  county,  and  one  representative  for 
5,000  voters  of  the  cities — but  not  more  than  500 
representatives  for  the  entire  region — or  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  provincial  Congresses,  chosen  on 
the  same  basis,  if  such  a  Congress  meets  before 
the  regional  Congress.  (/))  Provincial  (Gubcrnia): 
of  representatives  of  urban  and  rural  (Volost)  So- 
viets, one  rci)rcsentative  for  1,000  inhabitants 
from  the  rural  districts,  and  one  representative  for 
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3,000  voters  in  the  city;  altogether  not  more  than 
300  representatives  for  the  entire  province.  In 
case  the  county  Congress  meets  before  the  provin- 
cial, election  takes  place  on  the  same  basis,  but 
by  the  county  Congress  instead  of  the  rural,  (c) 
County:  of  representatives  of  rural  Soviets,  one  dele- 
gate for  each  1,000  inhabitants,  but  not  more  than 
300  delegates  for  the  entire  county,  (d)  Rural 
(Volost):  of  representatives  of  all  village  Soviets 
in  the  Volost,  one  delegate  for  ten  members  of  the 
Soviet.  Note  i ;  Representatives  of  urban  S{>viets 
which  have  a  population  of  not  more  than  10,000 
persons  participate  in  the  county  Congresses:  Vil- 
lage Soviets  of  districts  of  less  than  1,000  inhabi- 
tants unite  for  the  purpose  of  electing  delegates  to 
the  county  Congress.  Note  2:  Rural  Soviets  of 
less  than  ten  members  send  one  delegate  to  the 
rural   (Volost)   Congress. 

54.  Congresses  of  the  Soviets  are  convoked  by 
the  respective  E.xecutive  Committees  upon  their 
own  initiative,  or  upon  request  of  local  Soviets 
comprising  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  given  district.  In  any  case  they 
are  convoked  at  least  twice  a  year  for  regions,  every 
three  months  for  provinces  and  counties,  and  once 
a  month  for  rural  districts. 

55.  Every  Congress  of  Soviets  (regional,  proving 
cial,  county,  and  rural)  elects  its  Executive  organ 
— an  E.xecutive  Committee  the  membership  of 
which  shall  not  exceed;  (a)  for  regions  and  prov- 
inces, 25;  {b)  for  a  county,  20;  (c)  for  a  rural 
district,  10.  The  Executive  Committee  is  respon- 
sible to  the  Congress  which  elected  it. 

56.  In  the  boundaries  of  the  respective  territories 
the  Congress  is  the  supreme  power;  during  inter- 
vals between  the  convocations  of  the  Congress,  the 
Executive  Committee  is  the  supreme  power. 

Chapter  Eleven:  The  Soviet  of  Deputies. — -57. 
Soviets  of  Deputies  are  formed:  (a)  In  cities,  one 
deputy  for  car'i  i,coo  inhabitants;  the  total  lo  be 
not  less  than  50  and  not  more  than  1,000  members. 
(b)  All  other  settlements  (towns,  villages,  hamlets, 
etc.)  of  less  than  10,000  inhabitants,  one  deputy  for 
each  100  inhabitants;  the  total  to  be  not  less  than 
3  and  not  more  than  50  deputies  for  each  settle- 
ment. Term  of  the  deputy,  three  months.  Note: 
In  small  rural  sections,  whenever  possible,  all  ques- 
tions shall  be  decided  at  general  meetings  of  vot- 
ers. 

58.  The  Soviet  of  Deputies  elects  an  E.xecutive 
Committee  to  deal  with  current  affairs;  not  more 
than  5  members  for  rural  districts,  one  for  every 
SO  members  of  the  Soviets  of  cities,  but  not  more 
than  15  and  not  less  than  3  in  the  aggregate 
(Petrograd  and  Moscow  not  more  than  40).  The 
Executive  Committee  is  entirely  responsible  to  the 
Soviet  which  elected  it. 

59.  The  Soviet  of  Deputies  is  convoked  by  the 
Executive  Committee  upon  its  own  initiative,  or 
upon  the  request  of  not  less  than  one-half  of  the 
membership  of  the  Soviet ;  in  any  case  at  least  once 
a  week  in  cities,  and  twice  a  week  in  rural  sec- 
tions. 

60.  Within  its  jurisdiction  the  Soviet,  and  in 
cases  mentioned  in  Paragraph  57,  Note,  the  meeting 
of  the  voters,  is  the  supreme  power  in  the  given 
district. 

Chapter  Twelve:  Jurisdiction  of  the  local  or- 
gans of  the  Soviets. — 61.  Regional,  provincia' 
county,  and  rural  organs  of  the  Soviet  power  and 
also  the  Soviets  of  Deputies  have  to  perform  the 
following  duties:  (a)  Carry  out  all  orders  of  the 
respective  higher  organs  of  the  Soviet  power,  {b) 
Take  all  steps  towards  raising  the  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic standard  of  the  given  territory,  (c)  De- 
cide all  questions  of  local  importance  within  their 


respective  territory,     (d)  Coordinate  all  Soviet  ac- 
tivity  in   their   respective  territory. 

62.  The  Congresses  of  Soviets  and  their  E.xecutive 
Committees  have  the  right  to  control  the  activity 
of  the  local  Soviets  (i.e.,  the  regional  Congress 
controls  all  Soviets  of  the  respective  regions;  the 
provincial,  of  the  respective  province,  with  the 
exception  of  the  urban  Soviets,  etc.)  ;  and  the  re- 
gional and  provincial  Congresses  and  their  Exec- 
utive Committees  in  addition  have  the  right  to 
overrule  the  decisions  of  the  Soviets  of  their  dis- 
tricts, giving  notice  in  important  cases  to  the  cen- 
tral Soviet   authority. 

63.  For  the  purpose  of  performing  their  duties, 
the  local  Soviets,  rural  and  urban,  and  the  Execu- 
tive  Committees   form   sections   respectively. 

ARTICLE  FOUR 
The  Right  to  Vote 

Chapter  Thirteen. — 64.  The  right  to  vote  and  to 
be  elected  to  the  Soviets  is  enjoyed  by  the  following 
citizens,  irrespective  of  religion,  nationality,  domi- 
cile, etc.,  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federated  Soviet 
Republic,  of  both  sexes,  who  shall  have  completed 
their  eighteenth  year  by  the  day  of  election:  (a) 
All  who  have  acquired  the  means  of  living  through 
labor  that  is  productive  and  useful  to  society,  and 
also  persons  engaged  in  housekeeping,  which  enables 
the  former  to  do  productive  work,  f.  e.,  laborers 
and  employees  of  all  classes  who  are  employed  in 
industry,  trade,  agriculture,  etc.;  and  peasants  and 
Cossack  agricultural  laborers  who  employ  no  help 
for  the  purpose  of  making  profits,  (b)  Soldiers  of 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  Soviets,  (c)  Citizens 
of  the  two  preceding  categories  who  have  to  any 
degree  lost  their  capacity  to  work.  Note  i:  Local 
Soviets  may,  upon  approval  of  the  central  power, 
lower  the  age  standard  mentioned  herein.  Note  2: 
Non-citizens  mentioned  in  Paragraph  20  (Article 
Two,  Chapter  5)  have  the  right  to  vote. 

65.  The  following  persons  enjoy  neither  the 
right  to  vote  nor  the  right  to  be  voted  for,  even 
though  they  belong  to  one  of  the  categories  enumer- 
ated above,  namely:  (a)  Persons  who  employ 
hired  labor  in  order  to  obtain  from  it  an  increase 
in  profits,  (b)  Persons  who  have  an  income  with- 
out doing  any  work,  such  as  interest  from  capital, 
receipts  from  property,  etc.  («)  Private  merchants, 
trade  and  commercial  brokers,  (d)  Monks  and 
clergy  of  all  denominations,  (e)  Employees  and 
agents  of  the  former  police,  the  gendarme  corps, 
and  the  Okhrana  (Czar's  secret  service),  also  mem- 
bers of  the  former  reigning  dynasty.  (/)  Persons 
who  have  in  legal  form  been  declared  demented 
or  mentally  deficient,  and  also  persons  under 
guardianship.  (g)  Persons  who  have  been  de- 
prived by  a  Soviet  of  their  rights  of  citizenship 
because  of  selfish  or  dishonorable  offenses,  for  the 
period  fixed  by  the  sentence. 

Chapter  Fourteen:  Elections. — 66.  Elections  are 
conducted  according  to  custom  on  days  fixed  by 
the  local  Soviets. 

67.  Election  takes  place  in  the  presence  of  an 
electing  committee  and  the  representative  of  the 
local  Soviet. 

68.  In  case  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  can- 
not be  present  for  valid  causes,  the  chairman  of 
the  electing  committee  takes  his  place,  and  in 
case  the  latter  is  absent,  the  chairman  of  the  elec- 
tion  meeting   replaces  him. 

69.  Minutes  of  the  proceedings  and  results  of 
elections  are  to  be  compiled  and  signed  by  the 
members  of  the  electing  committee  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Soviet. 
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70.  Detailed  instructions  regarding  the  election 
proceedings  and  the  participation  in  them  of  pro- 
fessional and  other  workers'  organizations  are  to 
be  issued  by  the  local  Soviets,  according  to  the 
instructions  of  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive 
Committee. 

Chapter  Fifteen:  The  checking  and  cancellation 
of  elections  and  recall  of  the  deputies. — 71.  The 
respective  Soviets  receive  all  the  records  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  election. 

72.  The  Soviet  appoints  a  commission  to  verify 
the  elections. 

73.  This  commission  reports  on  the  results  to  the 
Soviets. 

74.  The  Soviet  decides  the  question  when  there  is 
doubt  as  to   which  candidate  is  elected. 

75.  The  Soviet  announces  a  new  election  if  the 
election  of  one  candidate  or  another  cannot  be 
determined. 

76.  If  an  election  was  irregularly  carried  on  in 
its  entirety,  it  may  be  declared  void  by  a  higher 
Soviet  authority. 

77.  The  highest  authority  in  relation  to  questions 
of  elections  is  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive 
Committee. 

78.  Voters  who  have  sent  a  deputy  to  the  So- 
viet have  the  right  to  recall  him,  and  to  have  a 
new  election,  according  to  general  provisions. 

ARTICLE  FIVE 

The  Budget 

Chapter  Sixteen. — 70.  The  financial  policy  of  the 
Russian  Socialist  Federated  Soviet  Republic  in  the 
present  transition  period  of  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat,  facilitates  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
expropriation  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  preparation 
of  conditions  necessary  for  the  equality  of  all  citi- 
zens of  Russia  in  the  production  and  distribution 
of  wealth.  To  this  end  it  sets  forth  as  its  task  the 
supplying  of  the  organs  of  the  Soviet  power  with 
all  necessary  funds  for  local  and  state  needs  of  the 
Soviet  Repubhc,  without  regard  to  private  property 
rights. 

80.  The  state  expenditure  and  income  of  the 
Russian  Socialist  Federated  Soviet  Republic  are 
combined  in  the  state  budget. 

81.  The  All-Russian  Congress  of  Soviets  or  the 
All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee  deter- 
mines what  matters  of  income  and  taxation  shall 
go  to  the  state  budget  and  what  shall  go  to  the 
local  Soviets;  they  also  set  the  limits  of  taxes. 

82.  The  Soviets  levy  taxes  only  for  the  local 
needs.  The  state  needs  are  covered  by  the  funds 
of  the  state  treasury. 

83.  No  expenditure  out  of  the  state  treasury  not 
set  forth  in  the  budget  of  income  and  expense 
shall  be  made  without  a  special  order  of  the 
central  power. 

84.  The  local  Soviets  shall  receive  credits  from 
the  proper  People's  Commissars  out  of  the  state 
treasury,  for  the  purpose  of  making  expenditures 
for  general  state  needs. 

85.  All  credits  allotted  to  the  Soviets  from  the 


state  treasury,  and  also  credits  approved  for  local 
needs,  must  be  expended  according  to  the  estimates, 
and  cannot  be  used  for  any  other  purposes  with- 
out a  special  order  of  the  All-Russian  Central 
Executive  Committee  and  the  Soviet  of  People's 
Commissars. 

86.  Local  Soviets  draw  up  semi-annual  and  an- 
nual estimates  of  income  and  expenditure  for  local 
needs.  The  estimates  of  urban  and  rural  Soviets 
participating  in  county  congresses,  and  also  the 
estimates  of  the  county  organs  of  the  Soviet  power, 
are  to  be  approved  by  provincial  and  regional  con- 
gresses or  by  their  executive  committees;  the  esti- 
mates of  the  urban,  provincial,  and  regional  organs 
of  the  Soviets  are  to  be  approved  by  the  All-Rus- 
sian Central  Executive  Committee  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  People's  Commissars. 

87.  The  Soviets  may  ask  for  additional  credits 
from  the  respective  People's  Commissariats  for  ex- 
penditures not  set  forth  in  the  estimate,  or  where 
the  allotted  sum  is  insufficient. 

88.  In  case  of  an  insufficiency  of  local  funds  for 
local  needs,  the  necessary  subsidy  may  be  obtained 
from  the  state  treasury  by  applying  to  the  All-Rus- 
sian Central  Executive  Committee  or  the  Council 
of  People's  Commissars. 

ARTICLE  SIX 

The   Coat   of   Arms   and  Flag   of  the   Russian 
Socialist   Federated  Soviet  Republic 

Chapter  Seventeen. — 89.  The  coat  of  arms  of  the 
Russian  Socialist  Federated  Soviet  Republic  consists 
of  a  red  background  on  which  a  golden  scythe 
and  a  hammer  are  placed  (crosswise,  handles  down- 
ward) in  sun-rays  and  surrounded  by  a  wreath, 
inscribed: 

Russian  Socialist    Federated   Soviet    Republic: 
Workers  of  the  World,  Unite! 

90.  The  commercial,  naval,  and  army  flag  of  the 
Russian  Socialist  Federated  Soviet  Republic  con- 
sists of  a  red  cloth,  in  the  left  corner  of  which  (on 
top,  near  the  pole)  there  are  in  golden  characters 
the  letters:  R.S.F.S.  R.,  or  the  inscription:  Rus- 
sian Socialist  Federated  Soviet  Republic. 

Chairman  of  the  fifth  All-Russian  Congress  of 
Soviets  and  of  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive 
Committee,  J.  Sverdloff. 

Executive  Officers,  All-Russian  Central  Executive 
Committee:  T.  I.  Teodorowitch,  F.  A.  Rosin,  A.  P. 
Rosenholz,  A.  C.  Mitrofanoff,  K.  G.  Maximoff. 

Secretary  of  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive 
Committee:   V.  A.  Avanessoff. 

RUSSIAN  AMERICAN  COMPANY,  trading 
company  with  monopoly  on  the  Pacific  coast,  or- 
ganized in  Russia  in  1799.  See  Alaska:  1787- 
1867;  Oregon:   1741 -1836. 

RUSSIAN  CHURCH.    See  Russian  Orthodox 

CHURCH. 

RUSSIAN  LANGUAGE.  Sec  Philology:  21; 
22. 
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9th-14th  centuries. — Kiev,  the  center  of  early 
Slavic  culture. — Russian  language. — Influence 
of  Saint  Cyril  and  Methodius. — Invention  of 
Slav  alphabet. — Folk  literature. — Tatar  inva- 
sion.— Consequent  intellectual  stagnation. — "The 


earliest  Russian  literature  is  in  mediaeval  Russian, 
and  originated  at  Kiev,  where  the  first  Russian 
State  wa.s  founded  by  the  House  of  Rurik.  The 
first  princes  of  Kiev  were  Scandinavians,  who 
consolidated  a   Russian  State.    The  language  was 
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called  Russian  from  the  time  when  the  Slavs  of 
Kiev  under  the  rule  of  these  Scandinavian  princes 
(called  \'aerings,  or  in  Russian  Variag)  became 
united  into  this  single  State,  which  was  called 
Rus.  ...  In  prehistoric  times  all  the  Slavs  must 
have  spoken  what  was  essentially  one  speech. 
There  arc  now  two  main  sections  of  the  Slavonic 
languages;  the  Eastern  branch  comprises  Bul- 
garian and  Church-Slavonic,  Serbian  and  its  dia- 
lects; and  Russian  w-ith  its  dialects;  the  West- 
ern includes  Cech,  Polish,  and  the  Slav  languages 
once  spoken  in  Prussia  and  Saxony.  The  oldest 
monuments  of  Slavonic  speech  are  the  Ostromir 
Gospel,  the  Cech  poem  of  Slid  Liubusy  (the  trial 
of  Ljubusa)  and  the  Croat  (in  the  Carpathians) 
or  Slovene  fragments  of  the  V  century;  all  of 
these  show  how  very  similar  Slav  dialects  then 
were.  As  to  Russian  literature:  its  first  appear- 
ance as  a  separate  literary  language  different  from 
what  the  people  spoke  may  be  assigned  to  the 
XIII  and  XIV  centuries.  .  .  .  Christianity  was  in- 
troduced into  Russia  at  the  end  of  the  X  century 
by  Prince  Vladimir  I,  and  a  delegation  was  sent 
from  Constantinople,  the  seat  of  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire and  the  Orthodox  Church  to  convert  Russia. 
These  missionaries  brought  with  them  the  Bible 
and  ecclesiastical  books,  which  had  already  been 
translated  into  a  Slav  speech  closely  akin  to  Rus- 
sian. Thus  the  Russians  had  from  the  first  one 
great  advantage,  that  from  the  earliest  days  of 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  its  message  was 
delivered,  not  in  Greek  or  Latin,  which  would  have 
been  unintelligible,  but  in  a  form  comprehensive 
to  the  people.  Thereby  a  secure  foundation  was 
laid  for  literacy  and  literature  and  a  first  step 
made  towards  the  cultural  training  of  Russia  in 
letters.  But  before  coming  to  the  course  of 
development  of  Russian  literature,  some  reference 
must  be  made  to  the  authors  of  Russian  letters. 
Amongst  others.  Saint  Cyril  and  Methodius  had 
enormous  influence  on  the  fostering  of  Russian 
writing  and  literature.  Saints  Cyril  and  Metho- 
dius were  the  sons  of  a  Greek  governor  Leo  and 
were  born  at  Salonica  in  Macedonia.  Methodius 
was  the  elder  brother:  the  date  of  his  birth  is 
not  known,  but  he  died  in  855  A.  D.  He  served 
in  the  army,  was  the  administrator  of  a  Greek 
district,  in  which  there  dwelt  many  Slavs.  In  the 
midst  of  his  prosperity  Methodius  sacrificed  every- 
thing, became  a  monk  in  one  of  the  monasteries 
on  Mount  Olympus.  Cyril,  the  younger  brother, 
who  was  called  Constantine  until  he  entered  a 
monastery,  was  born  in  827  and  died  in  86g.  He 
received  a  thorough  education  at  the  Byzantine 
court  with  the  Emperor  Michael.  He  too  threw 
over  the  Court  and  became  a  monk  and  ultimately 
librarian  in  the  Cathedral  of  Saint  Sophia.  .  .  . 
Cyril  one  day  heard  that  the  Slavs  living  in  Greece 
were  after  baptism  reverting  to  heathendom,  as 
they  could  not  understand  the  Church  senvice: 
and  therefore  he  set  himself  to  compose  an  alpha- 
bet to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  Slavonic 
speech  with  its  many  sounds.  His  letters  he  took 
principally  from  the  Greek  alphabet,  some  from 
Hebrew,  some  Armenian  and  some  from  Coptic. 
Having  made  his  alphabet,  Cyril,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  brother  Methodius,  translated  into 
Slavonic  the  necessary  book  of  ritual,  and  these 
were  used  amongst  the  Byzantine  Slavs,  and  thence 
probably  spread  to  the  Bolgars  (then  a  Finnish 
tribe)  who  were  converted  in  the  year  861.  The 
period  of  the  greatest  activity  of  the  two  brothers 
was  during  their  residence  in  Moravia.  .  .  .  The 
first  endeavours  to  spread  literacy  in  Russia  are 
to  be  traced  immediatelv  after  the  conversion  of 


Saint  Vladimir  (970-1015).  The  ancient  Chronicles 
tell  us  how  Vladimir  built  schools  attached  to  the 
churches,  at  which  he  directed  children  were  to  be 
taught.  Yaroslav  I  the  Wise  (978-1054)  continued 
his  father's  work  and,  further,  himself  bought, 
read,  copied  and  transcribed  such  books  as  were 
then  considered  pious,  an  action  which  was  then 
considered  pious  and  a  step  towards  salvation.  It 
was  then  that  the  ancient  library  at  the  Cathedral 
of  Saint  Sophia  at  Novgorod  was  founded.  It  was 
a  fertile  soil  for  literature  and  as  early  as  the  first 
half  of  the  XI  century  the  first  literary  produc- 
tions appeared.  But,  as  Byzantium  influenced 
Russia  either  directly,  or  indirectly  through  the 
Bulgarian  Slavs,  it  followed  that  the  first  Russian 
models  were  merely  originals  or  translations  and 
adaptations  from  the  Bulgarian.  The  principal  ob- 
ject of  spreading  the  knowledge  of  letters  in  the 
first  period  was  the  desire  to  give  the  people  lit- 
erate priests,  and  therefore,  the  literates  in  Rus- 
sia were  mostly  the  clergy  and  the  religious  houses. 
Their  aims  in  literary  production  were  confined  to 
the  copying,  translation  and  rewriting  of  the  pre- 
cepts, sermons  and  the  epistles." — I.  K.  Shakhnov- 
ski.  Short  history  of  Russian  literature  (tr.  by  S. 
Tomkeyeff),  pp.  1-2,  9-1 1. — "The  early  folk-litera- 
ture of  Russia,  part  of  which  is  still  preserved  in 
the  memories  of  the  people  alone,  is  wonderfully 
rich  and  full  of  the  deepest  interest.  No  nation 
of  Western  Europe  possesses  such  an  astonishing 
wealth  of  traditions,  tales,  and  lyric  folk-songs,  .  .  . 
and  such  a  rich  cycle  of  archaic  epic  songs,  as 
Russia  does.  .  .  .  Many  of  them  [the  tales]  are 
certainly  the  same  as  we  find  among  all  nations 
of  Aryan  origin ;  .  .  .  but  others  came  also  from 
the  Mongols  and  the  Turks,  while  some  of  them 
seem  to  have  a  purely  Russian  origin.  .  .  .  The 
Russian  church,  especially  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  pitilessly  proscribed  the 
singing  of  all  the  epic  songs  which  circulated  among 
the  people;  it  considered  them  'pagan.'  .  .  .  Conse- 
quently, only  small  fragments  of  this  early  folk- 
lore have  reached  us.  And  yet  even  these  few 
relics  of  the  past  have  exercised  a  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  Russian  literature." — P.  Kropotkin,  Rus- 
sian literature,  pp.  7,  13. — "The  oldest  of  all  the 
collections  of  Russian  verse,  that  of  Kircha  Dani- 
lov,  dates  from  the  eighteenth  century  only,  and 
is  of  dubious  value.  .  .  .  The  work  done  for  the 
West  by  the  Icelandic  Sagas  was  thus  delayed,  in 
Russia,  by  some  four  or  five  centuries.  The  only 
written  traces  of  the  glory  of  Ilia  of  Mourom,  the 
great  hero  of  the  cycle  of  Kiev,  are  to  be  found 
in  German,  Polish,  or  Scandinavian  manuscripts. 
.  .  .  Did  ancient  Russia  possess  concurrently  with 
this  real  poetry  a  literary  verse,  allied  with  the 
Nibelimgenlied  and  the  Chansons  de  Geste?  One 
speciman  exists,  the  famous  'Story  of  the  Band 
of  Igor.'  But  this  is  but  a  solitary  ruin.  .  .  . 
Russian  popular  poetry,  as  we  know  it,  is 
neither  homogeneous  in  character  nor  precise  in 
date.  It  is  the  complex  product  of  a  series  of 
centuries,  and  of  an  organic  development  which  has 
continued  down  to  our  own  days.  It  reflects  both 
the  ancient  Russian  life  of  the  Kiev  period,  the 
later  Muscovite  period,  and  even  the  St.  Petersburg 
period  of  modern  times.  It  has  likewise  absorbed 
some  features  of  Western  life.  ...  As  to  substance, 
we  have  three  leading  categories — heroic  tales  or 
bylines,  songs  on  special  subjects,  and  historical 
songs;  all  with  one  common  characteristic,  the 
predominance  of  the  Pagan  spirit.  .  .  .  The  bylines 
gravitate  in  two  distinct  cycles  round  the  two 
centres  of  ancient  Russian  life — Kiev  and  Nov- 
gorod.    In  the   Kiev    cycle,   the   legendary   figures 
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cluster  round  Vladimir.  .  .  .  With  Vladimir  a  gleam 
of  chivalry  appears.  He  and  those  about  him  are 
giants,  but  jolly  companions  and  mighty  drinkers 
as  well.  .  .  .  The  figures  evoked  by  the  cycle  of 
Novgorod  are  quite  different — a  race  of  merchants, 
of  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land,  of  navigators,  and 
builders  of  towns.  .  .  .  The  first  singers  of  bylines 
are  believed  to  have  been  professional  bards,  at- 
tached to  the  court  of  the  Varegian  princes.  Their 
tradition  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  by  the 
skoromokhy  of  the  Muscovite  epoch,  against  whom 
the  pious  and  scrupulous  Tsar  Ale.xis  waged  merci- 
less war.  Their  present  descendants  are  only  to 
be  found  in  the  huts  and  taverns  of  the  province 
of  Olonetz.  In  hut  and  tavern,  from  one  end  of 
Russia  to  the  other,  simple  melodies  are  still  sung, 
recalling  or  accompanying  the  recital,  in  a  con- 
fused traditional  medley,  of  the  common  events  of 
the  popular  life  and  of  Christian  and  Pagan  fes- 
tivals Christmas  Koliada,  Roiissalndia,  in  honor 
of  the  Slavonic  nymphs,  .  .  .  harvest  songs,  .  .  . 
betrothal  songs,  .  .  .  and  funeral  songs.  .  .  .  [The 
historical  narratives]  gravitate  round  Moscow, 
reconstructing  more  especially  the  dramatic  period 
dominated  by  the  great  figure  of  Ivan  the  Terrible. 
.  .  .  Some,  indeed,  of  these  narratives  plunge  even 
into  the  Tartar  epoch,  and  are  thus  connected  with 
.the  Kiev  cycle.  The  form  is  almost  that  of  the 
bylines,  and  the  inspiration  is  frequently  analogous 
— the  mythical  element  being  welded  to  the  histori- 
cal groundwork." — K.  Waliszewsky,  History  of 
Russian  literature,  pp.  lo,  12-13,  20,  22. — "Up  to 
the  twelfth  century,  Russian  life  was  concentrated 
in  the  splendid  and  prosperous  centre  of  Kiev;  but 
in  the  thirteenth  century  came  a  crushing  blow 
•which  was  destined  to  set  back  the  clock  of 
Russian  culture  for  three  hundred  years,  namely, 
the  Tartar  invasion.  Kiev  was  destroyed  in  1240. 
.  .  .  Russia  under  the  dominion  of  the  Tartar 
3'oke  was  intellectually  stagnant.  .  .  .  From  the 
fourteenth  century  until  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  Russian  literature  .  .  .  has  nothing 
to  show  at  all  to  the  outward  world." — M.  Baring, 
Outline   of  Russian   literature,   pp.    iQ-20. 

1400-1689. — Development  of  Russian  military 
state.  —  Supremacy  of  Moscow^  —  Melancholy 
tone  of  new  folk-literature. — Reactionary  influ- 
ence of  the  church. — Political  disturbances. — 
Introduction  of  printing. — Revival  of  leadership 
of  Kiev. — Rise  of  Moscow  to  cultural  impor- 
tance.— Schism  in  the  Russian  church. — Re- 
vision of  liturgical  texts. — Demand  for  schools. 
— After  the  Tartar  invasions  "a  military  state, 
powerfully  supported  by  the  Church,  began  to 
be  slowly  built  up  at  Moscow.  .  .  .  The  main  effort 
Oi'  the  statesman  and  the  most  active  men  of  the 
Ch  urch  was  now  directed  towards  the  building  up 
of  a  powerful  kingdom  which  should  be  capable  of 
throv.'dng  off  the  Mongol.  ...  At  a  later  epoch, 
when  the  Mongol  yoke  had  been  thrown  off,  the 
work  o  f  consolidating  the  Moscow  monarchy  was 
continue  d  by  the  Tsars  and  the  Church,  and  the 
struggle  \vas  against  the  intrusion  of  Western  influ- 
ences, in  (irder  to  prevent  the  'Latin'  church  from 
extending  I'ts  authority  over  Russia.  These  new 
conditions  necessarily  exercised  a  deep  influence 
upon  the  fui'thcr  development  of  literature.  ITie 
freshness  and  vigorous  youthfulness  of  the  early 
epic  poetry  was  gone  forever.  Sadness,  melan- 
choly, resignation,  became  the  leading  features  of 
Russian  folk-lore.  The  continually  repeated  raids 
of  the  Tartars,  .  .  .  the  hardships  inflicted  ujion 
the  population  by  the  growing  military  state — all 
this  impressed  the  popular  songs  with  a  deep  note 
of  sadness  which  they  have  never  since  lost.    At 


the  same  time  the  gay  festival  songs  of  old  and 
the  epic  songs  of  the  wandering  bards  were  strictly 
forbidden.  .  .  .  Learning  was  gradually  concentrated 
in  the  monasteries.  .  .  .  The  head  of  the  Church 
in  Central  Russia  violently  antagonized  all  .  .  . 
tendencies  toward  reformed  Christianity.  A  strict 
adherence  to  the  very  letter  of  the  teachings  of 
the  Byzantine  Church  was  exacted.  ...  As  to  the 
great  movement  of  the  Renaissance,  ...  it  did  not 
reach  Russia:  the  Church  considered  it  a  return 
to  paganism.  .  .  .  One  of  [the  works  of  this  periodj 
...  is  the  [series  of]  .  .  .  letters  exchanged  between 
the  Tsar  John  [Ivan]  the  Terrible,  .  .  .  and  one  ot 
his  chief  vassals,  Prince  Kurbskiy,  who  had  left 
Moscow  for  Lithuania.  .  .  .  After  the  death  of 
[Ivan  the  Terrible]  .  .  .  Russia  passed  .  .  .  through 
years  of  great  disturbance.  The  pretender  Demet- 
rius, who  proclaimed  himself  a  son  of  John  [Ivan] 
came  from  Poland  and  took  possession  of  the 
throne  at  Moscow.  The  Poles  invaded  Russia, 
.  .  .  and  when  Demetrius  was  overthrown,  a  tevv 
months  after  his  coronation,  a  general  revolt  of 
the  peasants  broke  out,  while  all  Central  Russia 
was  invaded  by  Cossack  bands.  .  .  .  These  'Dis- 
turbed Years'  must  have  left  traces  in  popular 
songs,  but  all  such  songs  entirely  disappeared  in 
Russia  during  the  dark  period  of  serfdom  which 
followed,  and  we  know  of  them  only  through  an 
Englishman,  Richard  James,  who  was  in  Russia 
in  1619,  and  who  wrote  down  some  of  the  songs 
relating  to  this  period." — P.  Kropotkin,  Russian 
literature,  pp  i6-i8.- — The  first  printing  press  was 
established  in  Moscow  during  the  reign  of  Ivan 
the  Terrible,  and  the  first  book  was  printed  in 
1564.  The  first  Russian  Bible  was  printed  in 
Poland  in  1580.  A  few  years  later  a  printing  office 
was  established  at  Moscow.  At  a  convocation 
called  by  Ivan  the  Terrible — at  Moscow  in  1551 
the  creation  of  "a  certain  number  of  schools  was 
decided  on  in  principle,  and  the  opening  of  a 
printing-press  was  decreed  by  ukase.  From  this 
press  issued,  between  1563  and  1565,  a  Book  of 
the  Apostles  and  a  Book  of  Hours.  But  the  Mus- 
covites, docile  followers  of  their  monkish  teachers, 
took  printing  to  be  a  work  of  the  devil,  and  the 
following  year  saw  the  press  destroyed  by  fire, 
during  a  riot.  .  .  .  [However],  a  new  printing- 
press  had  already  been  set  up  at  Moscow,  where 
a  Psalter  appeared  in  1568.  .  .  .  The  Domostroi,  a 
code  of  conduct,  popularly  ascribed  to  Pope  Syl- 
vester, a  contemporary  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  ap- 
peared about  this  time." — K.  Waliszewsky,  History 
of  Russian  literature,  p.  36. — "It  was  from  Kiev 
and  Poland  that  the  fruitful  winds  of  enlighten- 
ment were  next  to  blow.  Kiev  re-arisen  from  its 
ruins  and  recovered  from  its  long  slumber,  became 
a  centre  of  learning,  and  possessed  a  college  whose 
curriculum  was  modelled  on  the  Jesuit  schools; 
and  although  Moscow  looked  upon  Kiev  with  mis- 
trust, an  imperative  demand  for  schools  arose  also 
in  Moscow.  In  the  meantime  a  religious  question 
had  arisen  fraught  with  consequences  for  Russia: 
namely  that  of  the  revision  of  tlic  Liturgical  books, 
into  the  text  of  which  after  continuous  copying 
and  recopying,  errors  had  crept  in.  The  demand 
for  revision  met  with  great  opposition,  and  ended 
ultimately  in  producing  a  great  schism  in  the 
Russian  Church  [sec  Russia:  1655-1650],  which 
has  never  been  healed  [written  in  1Q15I.  But, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Little  Russians,  there 
was  no  one  at  Mo.scow  capable  of  [jrcparing  texts 
for  printers  or  of  conducting  schools.  The  de- 
mand for  schools  and  the  decision  to  revise  the 
texts  were  simultaneous.  The  revision  was  car- 
ried out  between  1653-7,  and  a  migration  of  Kiev 
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scholars  to  Moscow  came  about  at  the  same  time. 
In  1O65  Latfn  was  tauf^ht  in  Moscow  by  Simeon 
Polotsky,  who  was  the  lirst  Russian  verse-maker. 
It  is  impossible  to  call  him  a  poet;  he  wrote  what 
was  called  syllabic  verse:  the  number  of  syllables 
taking  the  place  of  rhythm.  As  a  pioneer  of  cul- 
ture, he  deserves  fame;  but  in  the  interest  of  litera- 
ture, it  was  a  misfortune  that  his  tradition  was 
followed  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury."— M.  Baring,  OiUline  of  Russian  literature, 
pp.  21-22. — "At  last,  with  the  appearance  of  the 
learned  men  of  Kiev  and  the  establishment  of 
schools,  profane  science  took  root  at  Moscow. 
Its  lirst  steps  were  modest,  indeed.  Literally,  it 
had  to  begin  with  the  alphabet.  The  first  national 
alphabet  had  been  published  at  Vilna  in  isg6.  It 
was  not  till  1648  that  the  grammar  of  Meletii  Smo- 
trytski  was  printed  at  Moscow." — K.  Waliszewsky, 
History  of  Russian  literature,  p.  40. — "Kotoshikhin 
(1630-1607),  an  historian,  .  .  .  ran  away  from 
Moscow  to  Sweden,  and  wrote  there,  fifty  years 
before  Peter  became  Tsar,  a  history  of  Russia, 
in  which  he  strenuously  criticised  the  condition  of 
ignorance  prevailing  at  Moscow,  and  advocated 
wide  reforms.  His  manuscript  was  unknown  till 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  it  was  discovered  at 
Upsala.  Another  writer,  imbued  with  the  same 
ideas  was  a  South  Slavonian,  Kryzhanitch,  who 
was  called  to  Moscow  in  1659,  in  order  to  revise 
the  Holy  Books,  and  wrote  a  most  remarkable 
work,  in  which  he  also  preached  the  necessity  of 
thorough  reforms.  He  was  e.xiled  two  years  later 
to  Siberia,  where  he  died." — P.  Kropotkin,  Russian 
literature,  p.  21. 

1650-1800. — Beginning  of  dramatic  literature. 
— German  influence. — Royal  encouragement  to 
the  theater. — Sumarokov,  Knyazhnin  and  Cath- 
erine II. — Comedies  of  Von  Wiezin. — "The 
Drama  in  Russia,  as  everywhere  else,  had  a  dou- 
ble origin.  It  developed  out  of  the  religious  'mys- 
teries' on  the  one  hand  and  the  popular  comedy 
on  the  other,  witty  interludes  being  introduced 
into  the  grave,  moral  representations,  the  subjects 
of  which  were  borrowed  from  the  Old  or  the 
New  Testament.  Several  such  mysteries  were 
adapted  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  teachers 
of  the  Graeco-Latin  Theological  Academy  at  Kieff 
for  representation  in  Little  Russian  by  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Academy,  and  later  on  these  adapta- 
tions found  their  way  to  Moscow.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century — on  the  eve,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  reforms  of  Peter  I. — a  strong 
desire  to  introduce  Western  habits  of  hfe  was 
felt  in  certam  small  circles  at  Moscow,  and  the 
father  of  Peter,  the  Tsar  Alexis,  was  not  hostile 
to  it.  He  took  a  liking  to  theatrical  representa- 
tions, and  induced  some  foreigners  residing  at 
Moscow  to  write  pieces  for  representation  at  the 
palace.  A  certain  Gregory  undertook  this  task 
and,  taking  German  versions  of  plays,  which  used 
to  be  called  at  that  time  'English  Plays,'  he  adapted 
them  to  Russian  tastes.  The  Comedy  of  Queen 
Esther  and  the  Haughty  Haman,  Tobias,  Judith, 
etc.,  were  represented  before  the  Tsar.  A  high 
functionary  of  the  Church,  Simeon  Polotskiy,  did 
not  disdain  to  write  such  mysteries,  and  several  of 
them  have  come  down  to  us;  while  a  daughter  of 
Alexis,  the  princess  Sophie  (a  pupil  of  Simeon), 
breaking  with  the  strict  habits  of  isolation  which 
were  then  obligatory  for,  woman,  had  theatrical 
representations  given  at  the  palace  in  her  pres- 
ence. This  was  too  much  for  the  old  Moscow 
Conservatives,  and  after  the  death  of  Alexis  the 
theatre  was  closed ;  and  so  it  remained  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  i.e.,  until   1702,  when  Peter  I.,  who 
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was  very  fond  of  the  drama,  opened  a  theatre  in 
the  old  capital.  He  had  a  company  of  actors 
brought  for  the  purpose  from  Dantsig,  and  a 
special  house  was  built  for  them  within  the  holy 
[irecincts  of  the  Kremlin.  More  than  that,  an- 
other sister  of  Peter  I.,  Nathalie,  who  was  as  fond 
of  dramatic  performances  as  the  great  reformer 
himself,  a  few  years  later  took  all  the  properties 
of  this  theatre  to  her  own  palace,  and  had  the 
representations  given  there — first  in  German,  and 
later  on  in  Russian.  .  .  .  Doctor  Bidlo  .  .  .  opened 
another  theatre  at  the  Moscow  Hospital,  the 
actors  being  the  students.  Later  on  the  theatre  of 
Princess  Nathalie  was  transferred  to  the  new 
capital  founded  by  her  brother  on  the  Neva.  .  .  . 
It  is  most  interesting  to  note,  that  it  was  not  in 
either  of  the  capitals,  but  in  a  provincial  town, 
Yaroslav,  under  the  patronage  of  the  local  trades- 
men, that  the  first  permanent  Russian  theatre 
was  founded,  in  1750,  and  also  that  it  was  by  the 
private  enterprise  of  a  few  actors:  the  two 
brothers  Volkoff,  Dmitrevsky,  and  several  others. 
The  Empress  Elizabeth — probably  following  the 
advice  of  Sumarokoff,  who  himself  began  about 
that  time  to  write  dramas — ordered  these  actors  to 
move  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  they  became  'artists 
of  the  Imperial  Theatre,'  in  the  service  of  the 
Crown.  Thus,  the  Russian  theatre  became,  in 
1756,  an  institution  of  the  Government.  Sumarok- 
off (1718-1777),  who  wrote  besides  verses  and 
fables  (the  latter  of  real  value),  a  considerable 
number  of  tragedies  and  comedies,  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  development  of  the  Russian 
drama.  In  his  tragedies  he  imitated  Racine  and 
Voltaire.  He  followed  strictly  their  rules  of  'unity,' 
and  cared  even  less  than  they  did  for  historical 
truth;  but  as  he  had  not  the  great  talent  of  his 
French  masters,  he  made  of  his  heroes  mere  per- 
sonifications of  certain  virtues  or  vices,  figures 
quite  devoid  of  life,  and  indulging  in  endless  pom- 
pous monologues.  Several  of  his  tragedies  (Horev, 
written  in  1747,  Sinav  and  Truvor,  Yaropolk  and 
Dilitza,  Dmitri  the  Imposter)  were  taken  from 
Russian  history ;  but  after  all  their  heroes  were 
as  little  Slavonian  as  Racine's  heroes  were  Greek 
and  Roman.  This,  however,  must  be  said  in  fa- 
vour of  Sumarokoff,  that  he  never  failed  to  ex- 
press in  his  tragedies  the  more  advanced  humani- 
tarian ideas  of  the  times — sometimes  with  real 
feeling,  which  pierced  through  even  the  conven- 
tional forms  of  speech  of  his  heroes.  As  to  his 
comedies,  although  they  had  not  the  same  success  as 
his  serious  dramas,  they  were  much  nearer  to  life. 
They  contained  touches  of  the  real  life  of  Russia, 
especially  of  the  life  of  the  Moscow  nobility,  and 
their  satirical  character  undoubtedly  influenced 
Sumarokoff's  followers.  Knyazhnin  (i742-i7gi) 
.  .  .  like  Sumarokoff  .  .  .  translated  tragedies 
from  the  French,  and  also  wrote  imitations  of 
French  tragedies,  taking  his  subjects  partly  from 
Russian  history  (Rosslav,  1784;  Vadim  of  Nov- 
gorod, which  was  printed  after  his  death  and  was 
immediately  destroyed  by  the  Government  on  ac- 
count of  its  tendencies  towards  freedom).  Ozeroff 
( 1 769-1816)  continued  the  work  of  Knyazhnin, 
but  introduced  the  sentimental  and  the  romantic 
elements  into  his  pseudo-classical  tragedies  (Oedi- 
pus in  Athens,  Death  of  Oleg) .  With  all  their 
defects  these  tragedies  enjoyed  a  lasting  success, 
and  powerfully  contributed  to  the  development  of 
both  the  stage  and  a  public  of  serious  playgoers. 
At  the  same  time  comedies  also  began  to  be  writ- 
ten by  the  same  authors  (The  Brawler,  Strange 
People,  by  Knyazhnin)  and  their  followers,  and 
although  they  were  for  the  most  part  imitations  of 
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the  French,  nevertheless  subjects  taken  from  Rus- 
sian everyday  life  began  to  be  introduced.  Su- 
marokoff  had  already  done  something  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  he  had  been  seconded  by  Catherine  II., 
who  contributed  a  couple  of  satirical  comedies, 
taken  from  her  surroundings,  such  as  The  Fete  of 
Mrs.  Grumbler,  and  a  comic  opera  from  Russian 
hfe.  She  was  perhaps  the  first  to  introduce  Rus- 
sian peasants  on  the  stage;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  taste  for  a  popular  vein  on  the 
stage  rapidly  developed — the  cpmedies,  The  Miller 
by  Ablesimoff,  Zbitenshik  {The  Hawker),  by  Kny- 
azhnin,  and  so  on,  all  taken  from  the  life  of  the 
people,  being  for  some  time  great  favourites  with 
the  playgoers." — P.  Kropotkin,  Ideals  and  realities 
in  Russian  literature,  pp.  191-194. — "'The  Under- 
aged,'  by  Von  Wiezin  (1745-1792),  is  an  interest- 
ing monument  in  our  literary  evolution,  marking  a 
rapid  step  on  the  way  of  emancipation  from  the 
tyranny  of  pseudo-classical  forms.  The  comedies 
which  preceded  Von  Wiezin  presented  pictures  of 
would-be  Russian  Hfe  set  in  French  frames — an 
attempt  which  proved  most  ridiculous  in  its  re- 
sults. ...  In  our  first  comedies,  even  in  those  of 
Soumarokov,  people  were  'living'  French  in  Rus- 
sian. The  well-known  names  of  Alceste,  Oronte, 
consecrated  by  Moliere,  illustrate  the  play-bills; 
sometimes  they  alternate  with  Russian  names,  but 
no  Russian  element  enters  Into  the  characters  or 
the  plot  where  housemaids  and  valets  are  the  in- 
dispensable spring,  and  the  marriage  agreement  the 
inevitable  solution.  Von  Wiezin,  in  his  comedy, 
breaks  the  chains  of  this  imposed  tradition ;  adher- 
ence to  the  old  pattern  makes  itself  felt,  indeed, 
in  that  sort  of  symmetrical  disposition  of  the 
characters  by  which  each  vice  has  its  counterpart 
of  virtue ;  also  in  the  abuse  of  sermonizing  and 
theorizing ;  but  the  personages,  the  interests,  are 
all  genuinely  national.  .  .  .  Our  best  critic,  Belinsky 
considers  'The  Under-aged'  not  so  much  a  comedy 
as  a  satire  endeavouring  to  become  a  comedy. 
This  definition  makes  clear  its  defects:  not  enough 
action,  and  too  much  preaching.  And  yet  so  much 
real  comicalness  and  unborrowed  life  are  con- 
tained in  the  play  that,  although  written  113 
years  ago,  it  carries  us  away  even  nowadays." — 
S.  Wolkonsky,  Pictures  of  Rmsian  history  and 
Russian  literature,  pp.   161,   162. 

1689-1752. — Peter  the  Great. — Increased  com- 
munication with  western  Europe. — New  alpha- 
bet.— Improvement  in  Russian  culture. — German 
and  French  influences. — Progress  after  Peter's 
reign. — Lomonosov. — Kantemir. — "At  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  Russia  was  ready  for  any 
one  who  should  be  able  to  give  a  decisive  blow 
to  the  now  crumbling  wall  between  herself  and  the 
West.  For,  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, Russia,  after  having  been  centralized  in  Mos- 
cow by  Ivan  III,  and  enlarged  by  Ivan  IV,  had 
thrown  off  the  Tartar  yoke.  She  had  passed 
through  a  period  of  intestine  strife,  trouble,  an- 
archy, and  pretenders,  not  unlike  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses;  she  had  fought  Poland  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  seventeenth  century,  from  her  dark- 
est hour  of  anarchy,  when  the  Poles  occupied  Mos- 
cow. It  was  then  that  Russia  had  arisen  .  .  .  and 
finally  emerged  out  of  all  these  vicissitudes,  the 
great  Slavonic  state.  .  .  .  The  man  whom  the 
epoch  needed  was  forthcoming.  His  name  was 
Peter." — M.  Baring,  Outline  of  Russian  literature, 
p.  24. — See  also  Russia:  1697-1704:  Peter  the  Great: 
His  travels;  His  reform,  etc. — "Peter  I,  who  fully 
realized  the  importance  of  literature,  and  was 
working  hard  to  introduce  European  learning 
amongst  his  countrymen,  understood  that  the  old 


Slavonian  tongue,  which  was  then  in  use  among 
Russian  writers,  but  was  no  longer  the  current 
language  of  the  nation,  could  only  hamper  the 
development  of  literature  and  learning.  .  .  .  Con- 
sequently, Peter  removed  the  difficulty  in  his  usual 
trenchant  way.  He  established  a  new  alphabet,  to 
aid  in  the  introduction  into  Hterature  of  the  spoken 
but  hitherto  unwritten  language.  This  alphabet, 
partly  borrowed  from  the  old  Slavonian,  but  very 
much  simplified,  is  the  one  now  in  use." — P.  Kro- 
potkin, Russian  literature,  pp.  21-22. — "He  caused 
to  be  made  innumerable  translations  of  foreign 
works  on  history,  geography  and  jurisprudence.  He 
founded  the  first  Russian  newspaper.  .  .  .  The  for- 
eign influence  from  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Peter 
the  Great  onwards  divided  directly  into  two  dif- 
ferent currents,  the  French  and  the  German.  The 
chief  representatives  of  the  German  influence  in 
the  eighteenth  century  were  Tatishchev,  the 
founder  of  Russian  history,  and  Michael  Lomo- 
nosov."— M.  Baring,  Outline  of  Russian  literature, 
pp.  25-26. — "The  work  of  Lomonossov  was  di- 
vided between  natural  science  and  literature ;  but 
these  two  words  which  indicate  its  direction  appear 
insufficient  and  poor  if  applied  to  its  results. 
Poushkin  calls  Lomonossov  'our  first  University.' 
What  better  characterization  of  his  figure  can  we 
give  ?  He  was  in  the  domain  of  intellectual  hfe 
what  Peter  the  Great  had  been  in  the  domain  of 
practical  life.  That  faculty  of  embodying  and 
irradiating  which  constituted  the  chief  power  of  the 
sovereign,  is  the  characteristic  of  this  brain  that 
by  itself  represents  the  intellectual  life  of  an  epoch 
by  multiplying  itself  in  laboratories,  manufactor- 
ies, ethnographical  and  geographical  researches,  re- 
ports on  the  European  scientific  movement,  his- 
torical and  philological  investigations,  rules  of 
rhetoric  and  Hterary  forms,  odes,  tragedies,  and 
other  poetical  essays." — S.  Wolkonsky,  Pictures  of 
Rtissian  history  and  Russian  literature,  p.  140. — 
"Bielinsky  regards  Lomonossov  ...  as  the  first 
Russian  poet  worthy  of  the  name.  The  odes  of 
Lomonossov  are  still  mere  rhetorical  effusions,  pale 
copies  of  Corneille  and  Racine,  but  they  display  a 
spark  of  talent,  and  that  saving  eloquence  which 
raises  them  above  the  work  of  his  contemporary, 
Soumarokov,  and  his  immediate  successors  of  the 
pseudo-classical  school,  Kheraskov,  Bogdanovich, 
Kapnist,  and  Khemnitzer." — R.  Newmarch,  Poetry 
and  progress  in  Russia,  p.  7. — "Peter  the  Great  had 
to  contend  against  the  partisans  of  ancient  tradi- 
tion, the  'obscurists'  and  the  adversaries  of  profane 
science;  and  this  inevitable  struggle  determined  the 
first  character  of  Russian  literature,  where  the 
satiric  element,  which  in  essence  is  an  attack  on  the 
enemies  of  reform,  predominates.  .  .  .  Peter  him- 
self appeared  as  a  pitiless  destroyer  of  the  ancient 
costumes  and  superannuated  ideas.  The  example 
set  by  the  practical  irony  of  this  man  was  followed, 
soon  after  the  death  of  the  Tsar,  by  Kantemir,  the 
first  Russian  author  (and  the  foremost  representa- 
tive of  French  influence],  who  wrote  satirical  verses. 
These  verses  were  very  much  appreciated  in  his 
time.  In  them,  he  mocks  with  considerable  fervor 
the  ignorant  contemners  of  science,  who  taste 
happiness  only  in  the  gratification  of  their  ma- 
terial appetites.  At  the  same  time  that  the  Rus- 
sian authors  pursued  the  enemies  of  learning  with 
sarcasm,  they  heaped  up  eulogies,  which  bordered 
on  idolatry,  on  Peter  I,  and,  after  him,  on  his 
successors.  In  these  praises,  which  were  excessively 
hyperbolical,  there  was  always  some  sincerity. 
Peter  had,  in  fact,  in  his  reign,  paved  the  way  for 
European  civilization,  and  it  seemed  merely  to  be 
waiting  for  the  sovereigns,  Peter's  successors,  to  go 
on  with  the  work  started  by  their  illustrious  an- 
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cestor.  The  most  powerful  leaders,  and  the  first 
representatives  of  the  new  literature,  strode  ahead, 
then,  hand  in  hand,  but  their  paths  before  long 
diverged." — S.  Pcrsky,  Contemporary  Russian 
novelists  (tr.  by  F.  Eisemann),  pp.  ,^  4. 

1752-1816. — Catherine  the  Great. — Encourage- 
ment to  literature. — Spread  of  western  culture. 
— Dierjavine. — Freemasonry  and  Christian  mys- 
ticism in  their  relation  to  literature. — Novikov. 
— Radishchev. — Official  persecutions  of  liberal 
writers. — Position  of  Russian  literature  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century. — "By  far  the  most 
abundant  source  of  French  ideas  in  Russia  during 
the  eighteenth  century  was  Catherine  II,  the  Ger- 
man Princess.  During  Catherine's  reign,  French  in- 
fluence was  predominant  in  Russia.  The  Empress 
was  the  friend  of  Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  and  Di- 
derot."— M.  Baring,  Outline  of  Russian  literature, 
p.  27. — "With  Catherine  II,  who  reigned  from  1752 
[1762]  till  1796  [see  Russia:  1762-1796;  1767- 
1775],  commenced  a  new  era  in  Russian  literature. 
It  began  to  shake  off  its  previous  dullness,  and  al- 
though the  Russian  writers  continued  to  imitate 
French  models — chiefly  pseudo-classical — they  be- 
gan also  to  introduce  into  their  writings  various 
subjects  taken  from  direct  observation  of  Rus- 
sian life.  There  is,  altogether,  a  frivolous  youth- 
fulness  in  the  literature  of  the  first  years  of  Cath- 
erine's reign." — P.  Kropotkin,  Russian  literature,  p. 
26. — "Like  the  worthy  descendant  of  Peter  the 
Great  she  claimed  to  be,  Catherine  began  by  open- 
ing her  doors  and  windows  to  every  wind  of 
heaven.  .  .  .  She  wrote  a  great  deal,  she  sharetl 
the  literary  itch  of  her  time,  and  in  this  sense  she 
certainly  did  a  useful  work  of  propagation.  .  .  . 
The  first  specimen  of  the  Tsarina's  literary  activity 
was  a  'Miscellany'  (Vssiakaia  Vssyatchina),  a  news- 
paper published  under  her  direction  (1769-1770). 
...  At  a  later  period  she  turned  her  attention  to 
the  drama,  wrote  a  series  of  comedies  [see  above: 
1650-1800],  plays,  and  operas,  and,  in  1783,  went 
back  to  journalism,  and  inserted  satirical  articles, 
notably  the  Realities  and  Fictions  published  in 
The  Interlocutor  and  in  other  journals.  .  .  .  Cath- 
erine served  the  cause  of  science  and  literature  less 
by  her  writings  than  by  an  initiatory  instinct  which 
was  frequently  happy,  and  by  her  really  royal  gift 
of  grouping  individual  efforts.  The  famous  Dic- 
tionary of  Languages  and  Dialects,  published  at 
St.  Petersburg  in  1787-1789,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Russian  Academician  and  traveler  Pallas,  the 
German  bookseller  and  critic  Nicolai,  Bacmeister, 
and  Arndt,  was  produced  in  this  way,  and  is  a 
landmark  in  the  history  of  linguistic  study.  .  .  . 
Gabriel  Romanovitch  Dierjavine  (1743-1816)  is 
the  next  name  in  Russian  letters.  .  .  .  His  literary 
reputation  was  not  established  until  the  publication, 
in  1782,  of  Felitsa — a  poem  founded  on  a  tale  by 
Catherine  II.,  in  which  a  good  fairy  of  that  name, 
who  represents  Happiness,  rewards  a  virtuous 
young  prince.  .  .  .  Felitsa,  like  most  of  Dierjavine's 
poems,  is  a  mixture  of  satire  and  ode.  Catherine 
is  extolled,  contemporary  habits  are  criticised.  The 
general  tone  betrays  the  humorist.  .  .  .  His  other 
important  works  were  The  Vision  of  the  Murza, 
(1783),  and  Odes  on  the  Capture  of  Warsaw 
(1794).  .  .  .  His  verse,  though  less  full  than  Lo- 
monossov's,  "has  more  simplicity,  more  freedom, 
much  greater  flexibility,  and,  in  the  use  of  the  new 
metres,  which  broke  the  old  classic  uniformity,  a 
fertility  of  resource  by  which  Pouchkine  [Pushkin] 
himself  appears  to  have  profited.  .  .  .  Foreign  lit- 
erature was  at  that  time  rolling  into  Russia  like 
the  flood  after  a  storm.  .  .  .  From  the  year  1768 
onwards,  Catherine  allotted  5000  rubles  yearly  from 
her  privy  purse,  for  translations  from  foreign  lan- 


guages. She  put  a  hand  to  the  work  herself,  in  a 
translation  of  Marmontel's  Helisaire,  and  Von  Vi- 
sine,  Kniajnine,  and  Kheraskov  shared  the  labor. 
...  At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  nothing 
in  the  political  and  social  organization  of  Russia 
had  changed,  but  the  country  swarmed  with  free- 
thinkers, and  this  state  of  mind  brought  about  a 
natural  reaction,  a  sudden  swelling  of  the  mystic 
current  which  accident  had  momentarily  driven  into 
the  muddy  bed  of  local  Freemasonry." — K.  Walis- 
zewski,  History  of  Russian  literature,  pp.  90,  92, 
97-98,  109,  iis-ii6! 

"The  looseness  of  habits  which  characterized 
Russian  high  society  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
absence  of  ideals,  the  servility  of  the  nobles,  and 
the  horrors  of  serfdom,  necessarily  produced  a  re- 
action amongst  the  better  minds,  and  this  reaction 
took  the  shape,  partly  of  a  widely  spread  Masonic 
movement,  and  partly  of  Christian  mysticism, 
which  originated  in  the  mystical  teachings  that  had 
at  that  time  widely  spread  in  Germany.  The  free- 
masons and  their  Society  of  Friends  undertook  a 
serious  effort  for  spreading  moral  education  among 
the  masses,  and  they  found  in  Novikoff  (1744- 
1818)  a  true  apostle  of  renovation.  He  began  his 
literary  career  very  early  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  showed 
that  he  would  not  remain  satisfied  with  the  super- 
ficial satire  in  which  the  empress  [Catherine]  de- 
lighted, but  that,  contrary  to  her  wishes,  he  would 
go  to  the  root  of  the  evils  of  the  time:  namely, 
serfdom  and  its  brutalizing  effects  upon  society  at 
large.  .  .  .  Although  his  review  .  .  .  was  soon 
stopped  by  'the  Grandmother'  [Catherine],  he 
started  in  Moscow  a  most  successful  printing  and 
bookselling  business,  for  editing  and  spreading 
books  of  an  ethical  character.  His  immense  print- 
ing-office combined  with  a  hospital  for  the  work- 
ers and  a  chemist's  shop,  from  which  medicine  was 
given  free  to  all  the  poor  of  Moscow,  was  soon  in 
business  relations  with  booksellers  all  over  Rus- 
sia. ...  In  1787,  during  a  famine,  he  organised 
relief  for  the  starving  peasants.  .  .  .  Both  the 
Church  and  the  Government  looked  with  suspicion 
upon  the  spreading  of  Christianity,  as  it  was  un- 
derstood by  the  freemason  Friends;  and  .  .  .  Novi- 
koff was  accused  of  political  conspiracy.  He  was 
arrested,  and  in  accordance  with  the  personal  wish 
of  Catherine,  though  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
those  who  knew  anything  about  him,  was  con- 
demned to  death  in  1792.  The  death-sentence, 
however,  was  not  fulfilled,  but  he  was  taken  for 
fifteen  years  to  the  terrible  fortress  of  Schiisselburg, 
.  .  .  where  his  freemason  friend,  Doctor  Bagr\'an- 
sky,  volunteered  to  remain  imprisoned  with  him. 
He  remained  there  till  the  death  of  Catherine.  Paul 
I.  released  him,  in  1796,  on  the  very  day  that  he 
became  emperor;  but  Novikoff  came  cut  of  the 
fortress  a  broken  man,  and  fell  entirely  into  mysti- 
cism, towards  which  there  was  already  a  marked 
tendency  in  several  lodges  of  the  freemasons.  The 
Christian  mystics  were  not  happier.  One  of  them, 
Labzin  (1766-1825),  who  exercised  a  great  influ- 
ence upon  society  by  his  writings  against  corrup- 
tion, was  also  denounced,  and  ended  his  days  in 
exile.  However,  both  the  mystical  Christians  and 
the  freemasons  .  .  .  exercised  a  deep  influence  on 
Russia.  With  the  advent  of  Alexander  I.  to  the 
throne  the  freemasons  obtained  more  facilities  for 
spreading  their  ideas;  and  the  growing  conviction 
that  serfdom  must  be  abolished,  and  that  the  tri- 
bunals, as  well  as  the  whole  system  of  administra- 
tion, were  in  need  of  a  complete  reform,  was  cer- 
tainly to  a  great  extent  the  result  of  their  work. 
Besides,  quite  a  number  of  remarkable  men  re- 
ceived their  education  at  the  Moscow  Institute' of 
the  Friends — founded  by  Novikoff — including  the 
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historian  Karamzin,  the  brothers  Turgueneff,  uncles 
of  the  great  novelist,  and  several  political  men  of 
mark." — P.  Kropotkin,  Russian  literature,  pp.  28- 
30. — "The  French  Revolution  had  a  damping  effect 
on  all  liberal  enthusiasm.  .  .  .  This  change  of  point 
of  view  proved  disastrous  for  the  writer  of  what  is 
the  most  thoughtful  book  of  the  age:  namely, 
Radishchev  [i  749-1802],  an  official  who  wrote  a 
book  in  twenty-five  chapters  called  A  Journey  from 
St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow.  Radishchev  gave  a 
simple  and  true  account  of  the  effects  of  serfdom, 
a  series  of  pictures  drawn  without  exaggeration, 
showing  the  appalling  evils  of  the  system ;  .  .  .  the 
book  contained  also  a  condemnation  of  the  cen- 
sorship. It  appeared  in  1790  with  the  permission 
of  the  police.  It  was  too  late  for  the  time;  for 
in  1790  the  events  in  France  were  making  all 
the  rulers  of  Europe  pensive.  Radishchev  was  ac- 
cused of  being  a  rebel,  and  was  condemned  to 
death.  The  sentence  was  commuted  to  one  of  ban- 
ishment to  Eastern  Siberia.  He  was  pardoned  by 
the  Emperor  Paul,  and  reinstated  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander;  but  he  ultimately  committed  suicide  on 
being  threatened  in  jest  with  exile  once  more.  Un- 
til 190S  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  a  copy  of  this 
book.  Thus  Radishchev  stands  out  as  the  martyr 
of  Russian  literature;  the  first  writer  to  suffer  for 
expressing  opinions  at  the  wrong  moment.  .  .  .  But 
so  far  no  national  literature  had  been  produced. 
French  was  the  language  of  the  cultured  classes. 
Literature  had  become  an  artificial  plaything,  to  be 
played  with  according  to  French  rules;  but  the 
Russian  language  was  waiting  there,  a  language 
which  possessed,  as  Lomonosov  said,  'the  vivacity 
of  French,  the  strength  of  German,  the  softness  of 
Italian,  the  richness  and  powerful  conciseness  of 
Greek  and  Latin' — waiting  for  some  one  who 
should  have  the  desire  and  the  power  to  use  it." — 
M.  Baring,  Outline  of  Russian  literature,  pp.  27-29. 
1800-1852. — Dawn  of  Russia's  literary  age. — 
Karamzin's  influence.  —  Krylov's  fables.  —  De- 
cembrist rising  and  its  effect  on  literature. — 
"Gore  ot  Uma." — Romanticism. — Difference  be- 
tween romanticism  of  Russia  and  that  of  west- 
ern Europe.^ — Zhukovsky. — "For  the  purposes  of 
the  average  Russian,  and  still  more  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  foreigner,  Russian  literature  begint 
with  the  nineteenth  century,  that  is  to  say  with 
the  reign  of  Alexander  I.  It  was  then  that  the 
literary  fruits  on  which  Russia  has  since  fed  were 
born.  The  seeds  were  sown,  of  course,  centuries 
earher;  but  the  history  of  Russian  literature  up 
to  the  nineteenth  century  is  not  a  history  of  lit- 
erature, it  is  the  history  of  Russia." — M.  Baring, 
Outline  of  Russian  literature,  p.  9. — "The  slow 
work  of  the  last  five  hundred  years  had  already 
prepared  that  admirable,  pliable,  and  rich  instru- 
ment— the  literary  language  in  which  Pushkin 
would  soon  be  enabled  to  write  his  melodious 
verses  and  Turgueneff  [Turgcnev]  his  no  less  melo- 
dious prose.  From  the  autobiography  of  the  non- 
conformist martyr,  Avvakum,  one  could  already 
guess  the  value  of  the  spoken  language  of  the 
Russian  people  for  literary  purposes.  Tretiakov- 
skiy,  by  his  clum.sy  verses,  and  especially  Lomono- 
soff  and  Derzhavin  by  their  odes,  had  definitely 
repelled  the  syllabic  form  that  had  been  introduced 
from  France  and  Poland,  and  had  established  the 
tonic,  rhythmical  form  which  was  indicated  by  the 
popular  song  itself.  Lomonosoff  had  created  a 
popular  scientific  language;  he  had  invented  a  num- 
ber of  new  words,  and  had  proved  that  the  Latin 
and  Old  Slavonian  constructions  were  hostile  to  the 
spirit  of  Russian,  and  (|uite  unnecessary.  The  a';e 
of  Catherine  II.  further  introduced  into  written 
literature  the  forms  of  familiar  everyday  talk,  bor- 


rowed even  from  the  peasant  class;  and  Novikoff 
had  created  a  Russian  philosophical  language.  .  .  . 
The   elements   for   a   great   and   original   hterature. 
were  thus  ready.     They  required  only  a  vivifying 
spirit  which  should  use  them  for  higher  purposes." 
— P.  Kropotkin,  Russian  literature,  p.  31. — "Nicho- 
las Mikhailovitch  Karamzine   (i 766-1826),  born 
of  a  noble  Tartar  family,  .  .  .  entered  the  halls  of 
literature   in    1785,   by    the   gate    of    Freemasonry. 
.  .  .  He   was   a    friend   of    Novikov,   and   assisted 
him   with   his   popular   publications.     Already   his 
taste  for  English  literature  was  increasing.  ...  In 
1789,  he  visited  foreign  countries,  the  bearer,  it  has 
been  thought,  of  a  Freemasonry  mission  and  sub- 
sidies.   He  travelled  through  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, sojourned  in  France  and  England,  and  wrote 
some  Letters  from  a  Russian  Traveller,  the  publi- 
cation of  which,  in  the  Moscow  Journal,  which  he 
began  to  edit  just  at  that  time   (1791),  attracted 
considerable  notice  to  their  author.  .  .  .  Two  nov- 
els, published  one  after  the  other,  in  1792,  Natalia, 
the  Boyard's  Daughter,  and  Poor  Lisa,  are  a  par- 
tial   exposition    of  .  .  .  patriotic    faith.      In    them 
Karamzine  drew  up  a  complete  code  of  sentimental- 
ism,  inspired  by  Richardson  and  Sterne,  and  accept- 
ed by  several  succeeding  generations." — K.Waliszew- 
ski.   History   of  Russian   literature,   pp.    133-134. — 
"These  books  awoke  the  interest  of  society  and  cre- 
ated— for  the  first  time  in  Russia — a  genuine  reading 
public.     Karamzin  partially  freed  the  Russian  lan- 
guage  from   the   bondage   of   classical   convention ; 
but  its  full  emancipation  only  came  with  Poushkin. 
For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  historian  ex- 
ercised a  kind  of  autocracy  in  the  realm  of  Rus- 
sian letters.     But  his  long  popularity  had  its  terms, 
and  gradually  his  works — including  the  History  of 
the  Russian  Empire,  on  which  the  remnant  of  his 
fame  now  rests — failed  to  satisfy   the   needs  of  a 
people  whose  growth  was  so  rapid.     Without  Kar- 
amzin,  however,  it  might   have   been   long   before 
Russian    became    the    vigorous,    expressive,    supple 
language  out  of  which  Poushkin  moulded  his  ex- 
quisite verse." — R.  Newmarch,  Poetry  and  progress 
in  Russia,  p.  11. — "His  influence  on  Russian  litera- 
ture  may   be   compared   to   that   of   Catherine   on 
Russian   society.     It   was   a   humanising   influence. 
He    introduced    a    philosophic    standpoint,    a    high 
moral  sense,  philanthropic  views,  and  tender  feel- 
ings: all  this  without  any  unity  or  ruling  thought 
and  without  any  deep  conviction.     His  direct  lit- 
erary heirs,  who  carried  on  in  poetry  the  work  his 
novels  had  sketched  in   prose,  were  Dmitriev  and 
Ozierov.     Ivan    Ivanovitch    Dmitriev    (1760-1837) 
has  left  an  autobiography  which  reveals  a  curious 
two-sidcdness  in  his  career.  ...  In   1794  there  ap- 
peared the  Patriot's  Voice,  the  Ode  on  the  Capture 
of  Warsaiv,  Yermak — a  narrative  in  rhyme  of  the 
conquest  of  Siberia — and  a  few   fables.     The  fol- 
lowing year  the  poet  disappears,  and  until  1802  we 
have  only  the  tchinovnik,  employed  first  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  afterwards  as  assistant  to  the  Minister  of 
Crown  Lands.     Then  comes  a  change  of  residence, 
a   meeting   with    Karamzine   at   Moscow,   and    the 
Muses    reconquer    their   adorer.      He   translates   La 
Fontaine's  fables.     This  is  the  jiearl  of  his  literary 
performances,    and    a    considerable    factor    in    the 
artistic  im[)rovement  of  the  language.  .  .  .  Ladislas 
Alexandrovitch  Ozierov  (i  769-1816)  began  by  writ- 
ing French   verses,  and  afterwards  produced   Rus- 
sian odes,  epistles  and  fabk-s.     These  continued  till 
1708,  when  his  first   tragedy,  laropolk   and  Olcg — 
a  mere  plagiarism  of  French  models  in  the  style  of 
Soumarokov  and  Kniajnine — was  performed.     The 
cold  reception  given  it  by  the  audience  was  calcu- 
lated to  warn  the  author  that  he  was  behind  the 
times.     He  at  last  attained  success,  in  1807,  with 
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his  Dmitri  Donskoi.  [The  outstanding  figure  of  the 
times  was  Ivan  Andreievitch  Krylov  (1768-1844).] 
Born  of  a  poor  family  at  Moscow,  .  .  .  his  .  .  . 
Kofeinitsa  (fortune-teller  by  coffee  grounds),  a 
comic  opera  which  some  critics  think  superior  in 
originaUty  to  his  later  productions,  was  written 
before  he  was  fourteen.  .  .  .  He  was  not  to  reap- 
pear till  1806,  and  then  with  his  first  three  fables, 
imitations,  it  must  be  said,  of  La  Fontaine.  Like 
La  Fontaine,  Krylov  was  slow  to  find  his  true 
path;  like  him,  he  was  never  to  leave  it,  once  found, 
except  for  some  theatrical  attempts  which  were  not 
crowned  with  success.  .  .  .  Vet  he  resembles  the 
French  fabulist  more  by  his  career,  his  tempera- 
ment, and  character  than  by  the  nature  of  his  in- 
telligence. .  .  .  Epigram,  in  La  Fontaine's  case,  is 
a  smile.  Krylov's  epigrams  grind  their  teeth.  .  .  . 
Krylov's  works  have  been  translated  into  twenty- 
one  languages — all  the  Indo-European  and  several 
Eastern  tongues." — K.  Waliszewski,  History  of 
Russian  literature,  pp.  140-141,  14Q-150. — The  "De- 
cembrist" uprising  occurred  in  1825,  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  I,  and  on  the  day  when  "the 
Emperor  should  receive  the  oath  of  allegiance  of 
his  troops.  [See  Russia:  1825.]  .  .  .  One  hundred 
and  twenty-five  of  the  conspirators  were  con- 
demned. Five  of  them  were  hanged,  and  among 
them  was  the  poet  Ryleev  (1795-1826).  But  al- 
though the  poHtical  results  of  the  movement  were 
nil,  the  effects  of  the  movement  on  literature  were 
far-reaching.  Philosophy  took  the  place  of  poli- 
tics, and  liberalism  was  diverted  into  the  channel 
of  romanticism:  but  out  of  this  Romantic  move- 
ment came  the  spring-tide  of  Russian  poetry,  in 
which,  for  the  first  time,  the  soul  of  the  Russian 
people  found  adequate  expression.  And  the  very 
fact  that  politics  were  excluded  from  the  movement 
proved,  in  one  sense,  a  boon  to  literature:  for  it 
gave  Russian  men  of  genius  the  chance  to  be  writ- 
ers, artists  and  poets,  and  prevented  them  from 
exhausting  their  whole  energy  in  being  inefficient 
politicians  or  unsuccessful  revolutionaries.  ...  As 
far  as  the  actual  Decembrist  movement  is  con- 
cerned, its  concrete  and  direct  legacy  to  literature 
consists  in  the  work  of  Ryleev,  and  its  indirect 
legacy  in  the  most  famous  comedy  of  the  Russian 
stage,  Gore  of  Uma,  'The  Misfortune  of  being 
Clever,'  by  Griboyedov  (1795-1829).  .  .  .  Thou- 
sands of  copies  circulated  in  MSS.,  but  the  play 
was  not  produced  on  the  stage  until  183 1,  and  then 
much  mutilated;  and  it  was  not  printed  until 
1833.  Gore  ot  Uma  is  written  in  verse,  in  iambics 
of  varying  length,  like  Krylov's  fables.  The  unities 
are  preserved.  .  .  .  [It]  is  a  masterpiece  of  satire 
rather  than  a  masterpiece  of  dramatic  comedy. 
That  is  to  say  that,  as  a  satire  of  the  Moscow  so- 
ciety of  the  day  and  of  the  satire  of  yesterday,  and 
of  to-morrow,  it  is  immortal,  and  forms  a  com- 
plete work:  but  as  a  comedy  it  does  not." — M. 
Baring,  Outline  of  Russian  literature,  pp.  44-4S,  47, 

49- 

"Romanticism  found  its  way  into  Russia  through 
the  medium  of  Joukovsky's  translations,  particu- 
larly from  the  English  and  German  poets  of  the 
time.  Before  long,  however,  it  adapted  itself  to 
the  national  character  and  assumed  peculiar  quali- 
ties of  its  own  which  distinguish  it  from  the  ro- 
manticism of  France  and  Germany,  and — less 
sharply — from  that  of  England,  as  exemplified  in 
Byron.  Thus  the  essential  difference  between  the 
romanticism  of  Russia  and  that  of  Western  Europe 
lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  first  instance  it  was  a 
reflected  light  from  other  lands,  whereas  in  Europe 
it  was  the  revival  of  a  bygone  spirit.  Conse- 
quently it  coloured  the  imagination  of  Russian 
writers,  but  did  not  mould  their  ideas.     'Russian 


romanticism,'  to  quote  Golovin,  'differs  from  that 
of  the  West,  because  it  does  not  owe  its  origin 
to  a  return  to  the  Middle  Ages.  .  .  .  Chivalry  and 
Catholicism,  all  the  poetic  decorations  of  that 
period,  were  too  little  in  harmony  with  the  Russian 
spirit  to  prove  attractive  to  our  poets.'  Poushkin 
merely  dallied  with  the  kind  of  romantic  themes 
then  in  vogue  in  Western  Europe.  -As  soon  as  he 
found  his  individuality,  he  dropped  the  parapher- 
nalia of  ultra-romanticism  for  more  national  sub- 
jects and  more  realistic  methods.  Lermontov,  who 
was  far  more  under  the  spell  of  romanticism  than 
Poushkin,  understood  it  in  a  totally  different  spirit 
to  Burger  or  Joukovsky.  His  Lay  of  Tsar  Ivan 
Vassilievich,  the  young  Oprichnik,  and  the  bold 
Merchant  Kalashnikov  was  his  most  successful  at- 
tempt to  revive  the  atmosphere  and  colour  of 
mediaeval  Russia.  But  the  historic  past  has  never 
proved  so  strong  an  influence  in  Russian  art  and 
literature  as  the  actuality  of  the  neighbouring  East. 
In  the  Caucasus,  with  its  glorious  scenery  and  ro- 
mantic life,  the  Russian  poets,  painters,  and  mu- 
sicians have  always  possessed  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion close  at  hand.  Instead  of  purely  fantastic 
heroes,  such  as  the  Laras  and  Conrads  of  Byron's 
poetry,  or  the  Carl  Moor  of  Schiller's  'Robbers,' 
they  depicted  the  contemporary  mountain  chiefs  of 
Georgia,  and,  more  rarely,  the  Muscovite  warriors 
of  the  sixteenth  century  in  their  grim  and  unal- 
luring  actuality.  Thus  their  works,  even  from  the 
first  dawn  of  the  romantic  movement,  are  far  more 
concrete  and  real  than  those  of  the  German  roman- 
ticists. Into  the  heavy  atmosphere  compounded 
of  pseudo-classic  convention  and  strained  senti- 
mentality, which  prevailed  at  the  close  of  Karam- 
zin's  period,  Joukovsky's  early  poems  come  like  a 
revivifying  breeze,  stirring  the  dormant  fancy  and 
enthusiasm  of  society.  Not  that  Joukovsky  was 
entirely  emancipated  from  the  all-pervading  in- 
fluence of  Karamzin;  but  he  imported  into  his 
literary  work  the  new  elements  he  had  discovered 
for  himself  in  the  romantic  ballads  of  Schiller  and 
Biirger.  .  .  .  Intensely  subjective,  Joukovsky  is 
only  successful  with  such  subjects  as  appeal  to  his 
temperament.  When  in  full  sympathy  with  a 
theme  he  not  unfrequently  raises  the  translation 
above  the  level  of  the  original.  This  is  the  case  in 
his  version  of  Scott's  'Smaylho'me  Tower  ('The  Eve 
of  St.  John'),  in  which  he  displays  an  energy  of 
diction  and  a  lyric  swing  far  surpassing  anything 
Scott  has  attained  in  this  particular  ballad.  Among 
Joukovsky's  finest  original  ballads  we  must  include 
Russian  and  Lioudmilla,  Vadim,  and  Svietlana; 
among  his  translations,  Schiller's  Count  Hapsburg, 
Ritter  Toggenburg,  and  Cassandra.  His  transla- 
tions of  Moore  and  Byron  are  not  so  happy,  with 
the  exception  of  'The  Prisoner  of  Chillon.'  of  which 
Bielinsky  says  that  it  is  a  wonderful  revelation 
of  the  capacities  of  the  Russian  language  for  pas- 
sion and  vitality  of  expression.  Apart  from  his 
favourite  ballad  form,  Joukovsky  wrote  a  few 
beautiful  lyrics:  'The  Morning  Star,'  'The  Flow- 
eret,' 'Summer  Evening,'  and  'Consolation.'  His 
patriotic  poems  are,  generally  speaking,  his  weakest 
efforts." — R.  Newmarch,  Poetry  and  progress  in 
Russia,  pp.   12-13,   18-19. 

1814-1841. — Pushkin  and  Lermontov. — Push- 
kin's early  poetry. — Importance  of  "Ruslan  and 
Ludmila." — End  of  the  power  of  the  old  clas- 
sical school. — Pushkin  as  the  "national  singer" 
of  Russia. — His  followers. — Poetry  of  Lermon- 
tov.— His  patriotic  writings. — Prose. — "If  ro- 
mantic elements,  though  still  mostly  German,  had 
proclaimed  themselves  in  Zhukovsky,  it  became 
Pushkin's  merit  not  only  to  have  helped  the  new 
tendency  to  a  speedy  and  final  victory,  but  to  have 
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paved  the  way  successfully  to  the  highest  goal, 
the  creation  of  a  national  Literature.  He  was  born 
on  May  26,  1799,  at  Moscow,  of  an  old  noble 
family  to  which  the  Russian  Byron  always  referred 
with  pride:  it  was  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  him 
to  be  able  to  include  his  ancestor  in  his  dramatic 
narrative  of  Godunov.  .  .  .  After  the  fashion  of  . 
the  day  he  had  to  be  sent  to  a  privileged  institu- 
tion: as  once  upon  a  time  the  old  Turgenev  brought 
Karamzin  to  the  Moscow  Freemasons,  so  his  son 
Alexander  caused  the  young  Pushkin  to  enter  the 
recently  (1781)  opened  Lyceum  of  Tsarskoe  Selo. 
.  .  .  Here  the  lioy  began  to  write  poetry,  at  first  in 
French,  as  he  is  said  to  have  done  at  home,  then 
in  Russian;  by  1814  his  attempts  were  printed; 
next  year  he  puts  his  name  to  'Recollections  of 
Tsarskoe  Selo,'  which  when  declaimed  publicly  se- 
cured him  the  blessing  of  Derzhavin,  who  was 
moved  to  tears." — A.  Briickner,  Literary  history  of 
Russia,  pp.  1 79- 18 1. — "The  poems  dating  from  his 
schooldays,  and  the  early  satirical  or  'pamphlet' 
verses,  are  chiefiy  interesting  as  showing  the  ex- 
traordinary rapidity  of  his  intellectual  growth,  and 
the  care  which,  from  the  first,  he  bestowed  upon 
the  technical  side  of  his  art." — R.  Newmarch,  Po- 
etry and  progress  in  Russia,  p.  si- — "One  of  his 
earliest  productions,  written  almost  immediately, 
after  he  left  school,  was  Riislan  and  Ludmila,  a 
fairy  tale,  which  he  put  into  beautiful  verse.  .  .  . 
This  was  a  most  youthful  production  of  Pushkin, 
but  its  effect  in  Russia  was  tremendous.  Classicism, 
i.  e.  the  pseudo-classicism  which  reigned  then,  was 
defeated  for  ever.  Everyone  wanted  to  have  the 
poem,  everyone  retained  in  memory  whole  passages 
and  even  pages  from  it,  and  with  this  tale  the  mod- 
ern Russian  literature — simple,  realistic  in  its  de- 
scriptions, modest  in  its  images  and  fable,  earnest 
and  slightly  humouristic — was  created.  In  fact,  one 
could  not  imagine  a  greater  simplicity  in  verse 
than  that  which  Pushkin  had  already  obtained  in 
this  poem.  .  .  .  Thunders  came  upon  Pushkin 
from  the  classical  camp  when  this  poem  made  its 
appearance.  .  .  .  With  one  cut  of  his  sword  Push- 
kin had  freed  literature  from  the  ties  which  were 
keeping  it  enslaved." — I.  Panin,  Lectures  on  Rus- 
sian literature,  pp.  45-46. — Upon  the  poems  which 
followed  his  political  verses  "the  influence  of  his 
Russian  precursors  is  perceptibly  on  the  wane,  and 
that  of  Byron  claims  the  ascendancy.  ...  In  The 
Prisoner  in  the  Caucasus  Spassovich  sees  'The  Cor- 
sair' in  another  dress.  But  even  this  early  poem, 
written  at  a  time  when  Poushkin's  admiration  for 
Byron  was  in  its  most  ardent  and  uncritical  stage, 
marks  the  essential  difference  between  the  tempera- 
ments of  the  two  poets.  .  .  .  The  Fountain  of  Bak- 
chisarai  (1822)  shows  a  steady  advance  in  indi- 
viduality, and  when  we  come  to  The  Gypsies 
(1824)  and  Poltava  (1828),  the  difference  in 
method  and  sentiment  between  master  and  disciple 
is  distinctly  noticeable.  Alcko,  the  hero  of  The 
Gypsies,  belongs  to  the  picturesque  type  of  social 
outcast  who  figures  again  and  again  in  the  works 
of  both  Byron  and  Poushkin.  But  Poushkin  was 
already  outgrowing  the  sombre  self-sufficiency 
which  made  Byron  pose  as  already  outgrowing  the 
leading  character  in  most  of  his  romantic  poems. 
The  Russian  poet  now  began  to  regard  his  crea- 
tion from  an  objective  standpoint,  sometimes  even 
from  a  critical  one.  .  .  .  The  Gypsies  marks  the 
second  phase  of  Poushkin's  worship  of  Byron.  A 
further  stage  of  independent  development  is  reached 
in  Poltava  which  some  critics  rank  as  Poushkin's 
finest  achievement.  The  poem  shares  the  same 
subject  as  Byron's  'Mazeppa,'  but  here  the  differ- 
ence of  treatment  is  not  only  due  to  temperamental 
causes,   but   also    to    a   widely    different    historical 


point  of  view.  While  Byron  founded  his  poem  on 
a  passage  from  Voltaire's  History  of  Charles  XII, 
Poushkin  had  recourse  to  national  tradition;  con- 
sequently his  poem  gains  in  convincing  realism, 
although  losing  something  in  romantic  glamour. 
Poushkin's  Hetman  of  Cossacks  is  a  rapacious,  cun- 
ning, brutal  soldier  of  fortune,  scarcely  a  hero  in 
any  sense  of  the  word.  But  the  true  hero  of 
Poltava  is  not  Mazeppa,  but  Peter  the  Great,  whose 
character  had  an  intense  fascination  for  Poushkin, 
and  to  whose  memory  he  dedicated  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  polished  of  his  poems,  'The  Bronze 
Horseman.'  In  none  of  Poushkin's  works,  how- 
ever, can  we  trace  his  gradual  emancipation  from 
Byron's  influence,  and  his  steady  progress  towards 
independence  and  nationality,  so  clearly  as  in 
Eugene  Oniegin.  This,  the  most  popular  of  his 
poems,  also  engaged  his  thoughts  for  the  longest 
period;  being,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  confession,  or 
autobiographical  record,  extending  over  seven  years 
of  his  life  .  .  .  [into  which  he]   has  infused  .  .  . 
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much  of  his  best  thought  and  most  intimate  feel- 
ing. .  .  .  [It]  excited  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  a  whole  generation,  who  saw,  for  the  first  time, 
Russian  scenery  and  Russian  social  life  depicted 
with  a  touch  of  realism — a  quality  so  novel  that  it 
had  not  yet  found  a  term  of  expression.  The  ele- 
ments of  nationality  and  realism  combined  carried 
away  the  Russian  public.  .  .  .  The  influence  of 
Eugene  Oniegin  upon  succeeding  literary  genera- 
tions cannot  be  denied.  Lensky  and  Oniegin,  even 
more  than  Tatiana  and  Olga,  arc  the  prototypes  of 
contrasting  individualities  reincarnated  over  and 
over  again  in  Russian  fiction.  Oniegin,  with  his 
intellectual  gifts,  his  disdain  of  everyday  life,  and 
his  studied  impassivity  which  passes  for  strength 
of  character,  created  a  favourite  hero  with  the 
Russian  novelists.*  Lensky's  morbid  sensibility,  his 
tenderness  and  charm,  and  his  fatal  lack  of  will- 
power are  continually  repeated  by  writers  from 
Poushkin  to  Tolstoi.  He  represents  the  individu- 
ality foredoomed  to  effacement  in  the  presence  of 
the  egoist  of  the  Oniegin  type.  .  .  .  From  the  time 
of  his  exile  at  Mikhailovsky  in  1824,  Poushkin  rises 
in  each  subsequent  work  to  greater  artistic  perfec- 
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tion,  shows  more  mature  originality,  and  attains 
to  the  objective  plasticity  by  which  he  sometimes 
approaches  Goethe  and  Shakespeare.  The  study  of 
Karamzin  and  of  the  greatest  of  English  drama- 
tists now  resulted  in  the  historical  play  Boris 
Godunov.  .  .  .  For  intellectual  force  and  line  work- 
manship there  is  much  to  be  admired  in  Boris 
Godunov.  But  the  insight,  the  passion,  and  copious 
humour  of  our  Elizabethans  find  no  echo  in  Poush- 
kin.  .  .  .  There  are  moments  of  forcible  eloquence 
in  Boris  Godunov,  and  those  portions  of  the  play 
which  deal  with  the  Russian  populace  are  undoubt- 
edly the  strongest.  Here  Poushkin  disencumbers 
himself  from  theatrical  conventions  and  shows  di- 
rect observation  of  human  nature,  as  wx'll  as  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  national  characteris- 
tics. ...  He  embodied  all  that  preceded  him  in 
Russian  literature,  while  he  also  inaugurated  a  new 
period.  He  was  the  most  perfect  master  of  his 
material  who  had  yet  appeared  in  Russia,  and  never 
fails  to  impress  us  by  the  artistic  skill  with  which 
he  uses  his  native  language  as  a  tool  which,  though 
he  had  not  actually  forged  it  for  himself,  he  learnt 
to  temper  and  sharpen  to  the  most  delicate  uses. 
Although  he  introduced  the  element  of  realism,  he 
ignored  its  baser  purposes.  He  ennobled  every- 
thing he  touched.  He  possessed  an  impeccable 
sense  of  form,  an  irresistible  musical  charm,  and  a 
felicity  of  expression  and  picturesqueness  of  vision 
which  remains  to  this  day  his  legacy  to  many  Rus- 
sian poets  and  novelists  who  followed  him.  Al- 
though his  liberalism  was  not  of  the  fervent,  un- 
calculating  kind  which  might  have  led  him  to  share 
the  fate  of  a  Ryleiev  or  even  of  the  exiled  Tcher- 
nichevsky,  it  is  an  injustice  to  assert  that  he  con- 
tributed nothing  to  the  advancement  of  his  time. 
Undoubtedly,  in  his  own  words,  he  'praised  liberty 
and  sang  of  mercy  in  an  iron  age.'  " — R.  New- 
march,  Poetry  and  progress  in  Russia,  pp.  58-61,  64, 
68,  69-71,   75-76. 

"Not  one  of  the  Russian  poets  ever  created  such 
a  revolution  in  literature  as  Pushkin.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirties,  he  already  saw  around  him 
a  number  of  young  literary  workers  who  had  de- 
veloped and  grown  up  under  the  influence  of  his 
fertile  and  inexhaustible  resources  in  poetry  in  all 
its  varieties.  Some  merit  mention  in  a  history 
of  literature,  such  as,  Kozlov,  Delvig,  Baratynski, 
Yazykov,  Venevitinov  and  Podolinski.  .  .  .  Michael 
Ivrievich  Lermontov  was  born  in  1814  and 
died  in  1841.  His  family  was  a  poor  noble  house 
in  the  province  of  Tula.  His  birthplace  was  Mos- 
cow, but  he  was  educated  with  his  grandmother 
Arsenievna  in  the  village  of  Tarkhan  where  he 
was  taken  as  an  infant.  .  .  .  His  literary  work  .  .  . 
is  closely  linked  up  with  the  episodes  of  his  life. 
His  lyrics  are  penetrated  with  artistic  truth  and 
may  serve  as  a  genuine  reflection  of  his  mental 
attitude.  They  reveal  to  us  the  tempestuous  soul 
of  the  poet,  its  impulsiveness,  its  longing  for  the 
beautiful,  its  proud  consciousness  of  his  powers,  his 
contempt  of  anything,  mean,  feeble  and  outworn. 
Lermontov  was  keenly  sensitive  to  Nature.  In  his 
descriptions  of  scenery  he  is  not  the  inferior  of  any 
of  the  world  poets,  as  foreign  critics  acknowledge. 
Pushkin's  influence  on  him  is  plain,  even  in  the 
earhest  of  his  productions:  there  are  the  same  im- 
pressions of  the  Caucasus  and  mountain  life,  the 
same  sympathy  with  Nature  and  free  unshackled 
forces  working  in  freedom.  Lermontov  differs  from 
Pushkin  in  the  degree  of  the  influence  exerted  by 
Byron:  Lermontov  was  infected  with  Byronism 
and  carried  it  to  an  extreme  point,  and  is  there- 
fore the  leading  representative  in  Russian  literature 
of  Byron's  poetry.  His  great  poem  The  Demon  is 
based  on  the  idea  of  negation.    The  poem  Mtsyri 


portrays  another  side  of  Byronism,  sympathy  with 
Nature.  A  comparison  of  Lermontov  with  Push- 
kin in  the  matter  of  artistic  form  will  show  that 
the  latter  had  much  more  variety  in  his  sources 
in  the  spheres  of  life  and  literary,  whilst  Lermon- 
tov's  satire  predominates,  serious,  and  devoid  of 
any  jocular  element.  Lermontov  is  marked  for 
his  lightness  and  simplicity,  as  also  for  the  great- 
est melodiousness:  his  verse  has  a  ring  of  pure 
metal:  his  style  is  clear  and  vivid  and  brings  out 
the  subject  with  the  greatest  clearness." — I.  K. 
Shakhnovski,  Short  history  of  Russian  literature 
(tr.  by  S.  Tomkeyeff),  pp.  q5,  102-103. — "It  is 
said  that  when  Turgueneff  [Turgenev]  and  his 
great  friend,  Kavelin,  came  together — Kavelin  was 
a  very  sympathetic  philosopher  and  a  writer  upon 
law — a  favourite  theme  of  their  discussions  was: 
'Pushkin  or  Lermontoff?'  Turgueneff,  as  is  known, 
considered  Pushkin  one  of  the  greatest  poets,  and 
especially  one  of  the  greatest  artists,  among  men; 
while  Kavelin  must  have  insisted  upon  the  fact 
that  in  his  best  productions  Lermontoff  was  but 
slightly  inferior  to  Pushkin  as  an  artist,  that  his 
verses  were  real  music,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
inspiration  of  his  poetry  was  of  a  much  higher 
standard  than  that  of  Pushkin.  When  it  is  added 
that  eight  years  was  the  entire  limit  of  Lermontoff's 
literary  career — he  was  killed  in  a  duel  at  the  age 
of  twenty-six — the  powers  and  the  potentialities  of 
this  poet  will  be  seen  at  once.  Lermontoff  had 
Scotch  blood  in  his  veins.  At  least,  the  founder  of 
the  family  was  a  Scotchman,  George  Learmonth, 
who,  with  sixty  Scotchmen  and  Irishmen,  entered 
the  service  of  Boland  first,  and  afterwards,  in 
1613,  of  Russia.  .  .  .  The  boy  [Lermontoff]  was 
very  gifted,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  had  already 
begun  to  write  verses  and  poems — first  in  French, 
(Uke  Pushkin),  and  soon  in  Russian.  Schiller 
and  Shakespeare  and,  from  the  age  of  sixteen, 
Byron  and  Shelley  were  his  favourites.  ...  A 
young  man  of  twenty-two,  Lermontoff  suddenly 
became  widely  known  for  a  piece  of  poetry  which 
he  wrote  on  the  occasion  of  Pushkin's  death  (1837). 
A  great  poet,  as  well  as  a  lover  of  liberty  and  a 
foe  of  oppression,  was  revealed  at  once  in  this  pas- 
sionate production  of  the  young  writer,  of  which 
the  concluding  verses  were  especially  powerful. 
.  .  .  For  this  passionate  cry  of  his  heart,  Lermontoff 
was  exiled  at  once.  Only  the  intervention  of  his 
powerful  friends  prevented  him  from  being  marched 
straight  to  Siberia.  He  was  transferred  from  the 
regiment  of  guards  to  which  he  belonged  to  an 
army  regiment  in  the  Caucasus.  Lermontoff  was 
already  acquainted  with  the  Caucasus:  he  had 
been  taken  there  as  a  child  of  ten,  and  he  had 
brought  back  from  this  sojourn  an  ineffaceable  im- 
pression. Now  the  grandeur  of  the  great  mountain 
range  impressed  him  still  more  forcibly.  .  .  .  All 
these  natural  beauties  of  the  Caucasus  have  been 
reflected  in  Lermontoff's  poetry,  in  such  a  way 
that  in  no  other  literature  are  there  descriptions 
of  nature  so  beautiful,  or  so  impressive  and  cor- 
rect. .  .  .  Lermontoff's  verses,  though  not  so 
'easy'  as  Pushkin's,  are  very  often  even  more  musi- 
cal. They  sound  like  a  beautiful  melody.  The 
Russian  language  is  always  rather  melodious,  but 
in  the  verses  of  Lermontoff  it  becomes  almost  as 
melodious  as  Italian.  The  intellectual  aspect  of 
Lermontoff  is  nearer  to  Shelley  than  to  any 
other  poet.  He  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  au- 
thor of  Prometheus  Bound;  but  he  did  not  try  to 
imitate  Shelley.  In  his  earhest  productions  he  did 
indeed  imitate  Pushkin  and  Pushkin's  Byronism; 
but  he  very  soon  struck  a  line  of  his  own.  All 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  mind  of  Lermontoff 
was    disquieted    by    the   same    great    problems    of 
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Good  and  Evil  struggling  in  the  human  heart,  as 
in  the  universe  at  large,  which  disquieted  Shelley. 
Like  Shelley  among  the  poets,  and  like  Schopen- 
hauer among  the  philosophers,  he  felt  the  coming 
of  that  burning  need  of  a  revision  of  the  moral 
principles  now  current,  so  characteristic  of  our 
own  times.  He  embodied  these  ideas  in  two  poems. 
The  Demon  and  Mtsyri,  which  complete  each  other. 
...  In  his  prose  novel,  The  Hero  of  our  Own 
Time,  in  his  Thonghts  (Duma),  etc.,  he  perceived 
higher  ideals,  and  already  in  1840 — 2.  e.,  one  year 
before  his  death — he  seemed  ready  to  open  a  new 
page  in  his  creation,  in  which  his  powerfully  con- 
structive and  critical  mind  would  have  bftn  di- 
rected towards  the  real  evils  of  actual  hfe,  and 
real,  positive  good  would  apparently  have  been  his 
aim.  But  it  was  at  this  very  moment  that,  like 
Pushkin,  he  fell  in  a  duel.  Lermontoff  was,  above 
all,  a  'humanist,' — a  deeply  humanitarian  poet. 
Already  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  had  written 
a  poem  from  the  times  of  John  the  Terrible,  Song 
about  the  Merchant  Kalashnikoff,  which  is  rightly 
considered  as  one  of  the  best  gems  of  Russian 
literature,  both  for  its  powers,  its  artistic  finish, 
and  its  wonderful  epic  style.  The  poem,  which 
produced  a  great  impression  when  it  became  known 
in  Germany  in  Bodenstedt's  translation,  is  imbued 
with  the  fiercest  spirit  of  revolt  against  the  cour- 
tiers of  the  Terrible  Tsar.  .  .  .  The  novels  of  Ler- 
montoff, of  Herzen  (Whose  Fault?),  and  of  Tur- 
gueneff  and  Tolstoy  descend,  I  dare  to  say,  in  a 
much  more  direct  line  from  Pushkin's  novels  than 
from  those  of  Gogol.  Lermontoff  also  wrote  one 
novel  in  prose.  The  Hero  of  our  Own  Time,  of 
which  the  hero,  Petchorin,  was  to  some  extent  a 
real  representative  of  a  portion  of  the  educated 
society  in  those  years  of  romanticism.  ...  It  need 
not  be  said  that  the  novel  is  admirably  written — 
that  it  is  full  of  living  descriptions  of  Caucasus 
'society';  that  the  characters  are  splendidly  dehne- 
ated,  and  that  some  of  them,  like  the  old  Captain 
Maxim  Maximytch,  have  remained  living  types 
of  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  mankind. 
Through  these  qualities  The  Hero  of  our  own  Time, 
like  Evgheniy  Onyeghin,  became  a  model  for  quite 
a  series  of  subsequent  novels." — P.  Kropotkin,  Rus- 
sian   literature,   pp.   50-54,   56,   58-59. 

1829-1848. — Prose  writers. — Gogol. — His  real- 
ism and  humor. — His  place  in  literature. — Be- 
linsky  and  the  foundation  of  Russian  literary 
criticism. — "Nicolas  Vassilyevich  Gogol  was 
born  in  i8og  at  Sorochinsky,  near  Poltava,  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  'Black  country,'  the  ancient  home 
of  the  Cossacks.  He  received  his  first  education 
from  his  grandfather.  The  old  veteran  had  been 
the  'Regimental  Secretary'  in  the  Zaporog  regi- 
ment. .  .  .  The  child  was  cradled  in  the  inexhaust- 
ible legends  of  the  great  wars  with  Poland,  and  of 
the  deeds  of  the  free-lances  of  the  steppes.  The 
young  mind  became  filled  with  these  stories  of 
military  tragedies  and  the  paradisaic  countryside. 
Gogol  has  repeatedly  told  us  that  these  legends 
have  been  handed  down  almost  intact  in  the  Cot- 
tage Evenings,  and  specially  in  the  poem  of  Taras 
Bulha.  What  the  child  learnt  from  his  grand- 
father came  to  him  also  in  another  form  when 
listening  to  the  Khubzars,  those  popular  rhapsodies, 
the  Ukraina  epics  set  to  music.  In  these  surround- 
ings everything  spoke  to  him  of  a  fabulous  age 
about  to  disappear,  and  of  a  jirimitive  poetry  still 
alive.  ...  It  seems  then  that  these  were  the  'pri- 
mary classes'  attended  by  Gogol,  and  the  most 
profitable  to  him.  After  this  he  was  sent  to  the 
gymnasium  at  Nycjin,  where  he  was  taught  Latin 
and  the  foreign  languages.  ...  All  his  contempo- 
raries testify   to   the   great   extent   of   his   reading, 


and  to  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  litera- 
ture of  the  East.  The  letters  he  wrote  to  his 
mother  before  leaving  school  already  show  us  the 
quality  of  his  mind.  He  had  the  gift  of  close 
observation, — satirically  expressed  at  the  expensj 
of  his  comrades, — a  fund  of  deep-felt  sympathy,  as 
also  a  strong  desire  for  a  great  future.  Occasionally 
the  flight  of  his  high  ambitions  is  troubled  by  sud- 
den fits  of  discouragement.  His  letters  occasion- 
ally show  mental  depression.  When  he  is  violently 
declaiming  against  the  injustice  of  men,  one  can 
trace  the  influence  of  his  first  readings  in  roman- 
ticism and  the  Byronic  contagion  of  that  epoch. 
.  .  .  Gogol,  after  having  passed  the  entrance  ex- 
aminations, left  for  St.  Petersburg.  His  private  let- 
ters tell  us  of  this  event.  It  was  the  year  1829, 
when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  Light  of  purse, 
rich  in  illusions,  he  entered  the  capital.  .  .  .  After 
many  applications  he  obtains  a  humble  appointment 
as  a  clerk  in  the  Department  of  Crown  Lands  and 
Revenue.  The  year  he  spent  in  this  office  had  a 
marked  effect  on  his  character.  When  copying  the 
correspondence  of  his  sectional  chief,  he  saw  the 
whole  bureaucracy  before  him.  The  character  of 
the  Chinovniks  (the  officials)  engraved  itself  on 
his  memory.  He  studied  the  monster  which  was 
to  haunt  his  work.  He  saw  there  standing  before 
him  in  the  flesh,  Akaky  Akakyevich,  that  melan- 
choly hero  who  in  The  Greatcoat  was  to  become 
the  embodiment  of  this  world's  misery.  ...  A  few 
timid  essays,  published  anonymously  in  the  news- 
papers, had  brought  the  young  man  a  certain 
connection.  Pletneff  encouraged  him,  and  Jukov- 
sky  introduced  him  to  Pushkin.  .  .  .  Pushkin  ad- 
vised him  first  to  deal  with  subjects  drawn  from 
the  nation's  history  and  from  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  its  people.  Gogol  accepted  that  advice, 
and  wrote  the  Evenings  in  a  Cottage.  In  this  book 
.  .  .  the  young  author  brings  before  us  all  his 
childhood,  all  his  love  for  his  native  Ukraina,  lay- 
ing bare  his  whole  heart.  ...  In  1834  he  gave  his 
readers  a  serial  story  with  the  title  of  Tales  of 
Mirgorod.  That  was  his  settlement  of  account 
with  romanticism.  .  .  .  The  chief  work  of  this 
collection  is  Taras  Biilba.  It  at  once  ensured  the 
writer's  celebrity.  Taras  is  an  epic  in  prose.  It 
is  a  poem  of  the  life  of  the  Cossack  of  ancient 
times.  Gogol  found  himself  in  the  happy  circum- 
stances denied  to  all  modern  epic  writers.  For 
when  borrowing  the  framework  and  the  usual 
methods  sanctioned  since  the  days  of  Homer,  he 
was  able  to  see  and  feel  them  in  a  country,  in 
the  people  and  in  the  customs  around  him  which 
presented  the  greatest  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Homeric  world.  He  obtained  the  impressions  about 
which  he  wrote  direct  from  his  immediate  sur- 
roundings, and  had  himself  witnessed  the  death  of 
these  wrecks  from  the  Middle  Ages.  ...  In  The 
Greatcoat,  Gogol  takes  his  revenge  for  the  many 
years  of  penal  servitude  passed  in  Government  of- 
fices. It  is  his  first  blow  at  the  administrative 
colossus.  His  second  was  The  Inspector.  .  .  .  [It] 
is  not  a  sentimental  comedy,  nor  is  it  a  study  of 
character.  It  merely  depicts  the  customs  of  the 
day  in  public  life.  Among  the  portraits  of  this 
gallery  of  rascals  no  one  of  them  can  be  taken  as 
a  type  of  the  lot,  but  the  artist  gives  each  the 
same  distinctive  characteristic,  to  bring  out  the 
same  special  vice.  Or,  better  perhaps,  there  is  only 
one  character  kept  before  our  eyes  throughout  the 
performance,  viz.,  abstract  vice;  it  is  official  Rus- 
sia, stripped  naked,  exposing  to  full  view  the  shame- 
ful plague  of  her  venality  and  despotism.  .  .  .  Go- 
gol does  Pushkin  the  honour  of  having  chosen  the 
subjerf.  'Pushkin  had  for  a  long  lime  advised  me 
to   undertake   a   great   composition.     One    day   he 
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spoke  to  me  of  my  poor  health  which,  he  said, 
might  be  the  cause  of  an  early  death.  He  cited  the 
example  of  Cervantes,  who,  though  an  author  of 
many  novels  of  great  merit,  would  never  have 
attained  to  the  high  rank  amongst  the  greatest 
authors  had  he  not  undertaken  his  Don  Quixote. 
Concluding,  he  gave  me  a  subject  of  his  own 
conception  which  he  hoped  some  day  to  put  into 
verse — one  which,  he  added,  he  had  never  before 
mentioned  to  a  friend,  except  myself.  The  subject 
was  that  of  Dead  Souls.  The  original  idea  for 
The  Inspector  also  came  from  him.'  Notwithstand- 
ing the  explicitness  of  this  testimony,  equally  hon- 
ouring to  both,  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  the  real 
father  of  Dead  Souls  is  this  same  Cervantes  men- 
tioned by  Gogol.  .  .  .  Whatever  name  you  may 
find  for  Don  Quixote,  the  same  will  hold  good 
for  Dead  Souls.  The  'Poem'  was  to  have  been  in 
three  parts.  The  first  appeared  in  1842  ;  the  second 
part  incomplete  and  rudimentary,  burnt  by  the 
author  in  a  tit  of  despair,  was  printed  after  his 
death  from  a  copy  which  had  escaped  the  auto-da- 
fe.  As  to  the  third  part,  the  poet  may  still  be 
dreaming  about  it  under  the  block  of  granite  bear- 
ing his  name  in  the  Moscow  Cemetery.  .  .  .  Go- 
gol's productive  faculties  were  already  ruined  at 
thirty,  after  the  publication  of  Dead  Souls.  On 
February  21,  1852,  at  forty,  his  flame  was  extin- 
guished. The  incident  made  very  httle  stir.  Im- 
perial favour  had  forgotten  the  writer,  and  since 
1848  he  was  everywhere  in  disgrace.  The  Governor 
of  Moscow  was  censured  for  having  renewed  the 
faded  ribbons  of  his  decorations  and  for  following 
him  to  the  grave.  Turgeneff  was  punished  by 
being  'exiled'  to  his  own  estates  for  having  written 
a  letter  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  the  deceased  as 
a  'Great  Man.'  Posterity  has  resolved  to  endorse 
this  title.  But  what  is  the  exact  place  to  be  as- 
signed to  Gogol  in  the  literary  Pantheon?  Meri- 
mee  finds  it  as  being  'among  the  best  English 
humorists.'  That  seems  to  me  too  modest,  unless 
the  critic  had  Swift  in  his  mind,  in  which  case  the 
suggestion  was  honourable  and  just.  Personally, 
I  would  place  the  Russian  author  half  way  be- 
tween Cervantes  and  Le  Sage,  both  masters  of  the 
realistic.  .  .  .  Nobody  need  think  that  he  will  find 
in  Gogol's  books  any  of  the  charms  to  be  found 
in  those  of  Tolstoy  or  Dostoyevsky.  .  .  .  Unless 
seen  through  the  lens  of  the  historian,  Gogol  is 
much  more  distant  and  behind  the  times,  for  both 
his  foundations  and  his  accessories  are  too  ex- 
clusively Russian.  ...  In  Russia!  There  Gogol  is 
the  acknowledged  father  and  master  by  all  the 
great  men  since  his  day,  for  they  owe  him  their 
language.  Though  more  subtle  and  more  harmoni- 
ous as  written  by  Turgeneff,  it  is  more  forcible 
and  has  a  far  greater  variety  when  used  by  the 
master  of  prose  who  first  fashioned  it.  .  .  .  He 
lived  at  a  moment  when  his  native  country,  un- 
certain of  her  future,  did  not  know  herself  and 
was  travailing  in  the  dark.  This  brutal  surgeon 
came  to  deliver  her.  He  pointed  out  what  she 
ought  to  discard — even  though  loving  it — and 
what  she  ought  to  hate.  This  realist,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  that  term,  supplied  the  tool  suitable  to 
the  mind  and  art  of  our  own  limes,  and  clearly 
pointed  out  its  use  for  the  future.  He  even  fore- 
saw the  recent  fulfilment,  in  Russia  at  least,  of 
this  kind  of  minute  examination  of  human  phe- 
nomena, and  of  man  himself,  as  inaugurated  by 
him.  If  there  is  any  doubt,  let  us  recall  the  sen- 
tence— one  of  the  last  from  his  pen — to  be  found 
in  his  Confessions  of  an  Author:  'I  have  followed 
life  in  its  realities,  not  in  dreams  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  I  have  thus  been  able  to  find  Him  who 
is  the  Giver  of  Life.'  " — E.  M.  de  Vogiie,  Russian 


novel,  pp.  qi-96,  gg-ioo,  113-114,  119-120,  140, 
141 -142. — The  founder  of  literary,  esthetic,  and 
journalistic  criticism  was  Vissarion  Grigorievitch 
Belinsky  (1810-1848).  "His  influence  was  of  in- 
calculable importance;  we  may  say  that  the  whole 
subsequent  generation  of  writers,  of  those  who 
established  the  universal  significance  of  Russian 
literature,  gathered  their  aesthetic  education  from 
Belinsky's  works.  If  we  consider  the  importance 
of  those  writers  on  whom  he  exercised  his  power, — 
Poushkin,  Lermontov,  Gogol, — and  if  we  remember 
that  he  was  their  contemporary,  and  consequently 
not  possessing  the  i)rivilege  of  retrospective  judg- 
ment,'his  insight  into  the  sense  of  literary  events 
and  their  relationship  to  life  appears  almost  won- 
derful. .  .  .  Belinsky's  activity  as  a  publicist  was 
of  great  importance.  'On  him  .  .  .  were  concen- 
trated the  warm  sympathy  of  the  new  generations, 
the  most  violent  hatred  of  the  old  literary  parties, 
and  the  antipathy  of  the  new  school  hostile  to  the 
"western"  tendency.'  " — S.  Wolkonsky,  Pictures  of 
Russian  history  and  Russian  literature,  pp.  230-231. 
1836-1859. — Westernism  and  the  Slavophiles. — 
Chaadaev  and  the  Catholic  tendency. — Herzen. — 
Socialism  and  atheism. — The  Slavophile  idea. 
— Its  advocates  and  leaders. — ^Russian  criticism 
became  a  question  of  camps,  the  "Westernist,"  and 
the  "Slavophile."  "The  former,  the  more  numer- 
ous, gathered  round  the  young  professors  newly  re- 
turned home  from  abroad,  and  'presented  a  reflec- 
tion of  moderate  Hegelianism.  The  latter  were 
elaborating  an  orthodox  Russian  system.'  .  .  .  Bel- 
insky, when  hostihties  grew  sharp,  became  the  most 
zealous  champion  of  the  so-called  'Westernism.' 
The  Westernists  were  no  regular  party:  they  were, 
however,  treated  as  such  by  their  adversaries,  the 
Slavophiles,  from  whom  they  also  received  their 
appellation.  As  they  had  no  characteristic  features 
which  distinguished  them  from  the  champions  of 
culture  in  any  country,  we  will  give  a  sketch  of 
the  adverse  party,  and  thus  exhibit  the  differ- 
ences. .  .  .  Reform  was  considered  by  this  party 
as  a  violent  interference  with  the  normal  devel- 
opment of  the  country,  as  a  deviation  leading  to  a 
pernicious  imitation  of  Western  Europe.  Such  a 
view  of  one  of  the  greatest  moments  of  Russian 
history  was  the  natural  consequence  of  a  whole 
doctrinal  system.  .  .  .  Strange  to  say,  those  cham- 
pions of  nationalism,  advocates  of  the  superiority 
of  the  Greco-Slavonian  world  over  the  Latino- 
German,  grounded  their  theories  on  the  acquisi- 
tions of  that  very  western  culture  which  they  con- 
tested. .  .  .  According  to  their  teaching,  providence 
had  granted  especially  superior  gifts  to  the  Rus- 
sian people  above  other  nations,  and  such  dog- 
matic indisputability  did  this  theory  possess  in 
their  eyes,  in  such  sincerity  of  faith  did  they  pro- 
fess it,  that  there  actually  seems  to  be  as  much 
submission  and  humility  in  their  belief  as  conceit 
or  pride.  We  will  not  linger  over  the  particulars 
of  the  Slavophile  doctrine, — the  scorn  of  Europe, 
the  antipathy  for  Peter  the  Great,  and  the  whole 
Petersburg  period  of  our  history,  the  hatred  of 
Rome  and  the  Latin  Catholicism — all  these  nega- 
tive elements  were  ridiculous  and  sterile;  but  there 
was  a  good  element,  an  element  of  love  in  the 
system,  and  this  was  fruitful  and  valuable  in  its 
results.  The  lower  classes  of  the  people,  as  having 
escaped  the  'pernicious  influence  of  corrupting  civ- 
ilization,' appeared  to  them  still  to  exhibit  the 
primitive  national  purity.  It  was  an  exaggerated 
idealization,  yet  its  practical  results  were  benefi- 
cent. All  these  scientists  and  writers  had  turned 
their  intellectual  resources  to  the  study  of  the 
people,  each  one  in  his  own  field." — S.  Wolkonsky, 
Pictures  of  Russian  history  and  Russian  literature, 
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pp.  230-234. — "In  1836  Chaadaev  .  .  .  published 
the  first  of  his  Lettres  sur  la  Philosophie  de  I'His- 
toire  in  the  Telescope  of  Moscow.  This  letter  came 
like  a  bomb-shell.  He  glorified  the  tradition  and 
continuity  of  the  Russian  world.  He  said  that 
Russia  existed,  as  it  were,  outside  of  time.  .  .  . 
Chaadaev  made  disciples  who  went  further  than  he 
did,  Princess  Volkonsky,  the  authoress  of  a  notable 
book  on  the  Orthodox  Church  and  Prince  Gagarin, 
who  both  became  Catholics.  This  was  one  branch 
of  Westernism.  Another  branch,  to  which  Belinsky 
belonged,  had  no  Catholic  leanings,  but  sought  for 
salvation  in  socialism  and  atheism.  The  most  im- 
portant figure  in  this  branch  is  Alexander  Herzen 
(1812-1870).  His  real  name  was  Yakovlev;  his 
father  married  in  Germany  [and]  the  children  took 
their  mother's  name.  .  .  .  Herzen's  career  belongs 
rather  to  the  history  of  Russia  than  to  the  history 
of  Russian  Hterature ;  were  it  not  that,  besides 
being  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  influential 
personalities  of  his  time,  he  was  a  great  memoir- 
writer.  ...  In  1847,  he  left  Russia  forever,  and 
lived  abroad  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  at  first  in 
Paris,  and  afterwards  in  London,  where  he  edited 
a  newspaper  called  The  Bell.  .  .  .  His  influence — he 
was  one  of  the  precursors  of  Nihilism,  .  .  .  belongs 
to  history.  What  belongs  to  literature  are  his 
memoirs,  My  past  and  my  thoughts  (Byloe  i 
Dumy),  which  were  written  between  1852  and 
1855." — M.  Baring,  Outline  of  Russian  literature, 
pp.  149-152. — "Some  distinction  must  be  drawn 
among  Slavophiles.  There  were  some  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, Burachkov,  for  instance,  editor  of  the 
Mayak  (Beacon),  who  interpreted  Kopernik  (Co- 
pernicus) as  'Pokornik,'  because  it  was  only  in  his 
Slav  'pokora,'  or  humility,  that,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  he  was  illumined  before  the  haughty  Euro- 
peans! Above  such  an  idiot  the  Muscovites  stood 
high,  for  only  in  Necropolis  could  the  'dead'  theory 
prosper.  Even  among  them  there  were,  again,  de- 
grees: the  Siamese  twins,  Shevyryov-Pogodin,  edi- 
tors of  the  Moskvityanin,  paid  court  to  the  Gov- 
ernment most  assiduously.  Pogodin  and  Bodyansky 
further  interested  themselves,  moreover,  in  all  sorts 
of  other  Slavs,  but  their  dry,  half-official  Panslav- 
ism  did  not  properly  impress  people.  The  younger 
staff  of  the  Moskvityanin,  including  the  talented 
writers  Ostrovsky  and  Pisemsky  and  the  critics 
Grigoriev  and  Edelson,  the  poet  Almazov,  who 
came  to  the  fore  in  the  sixties  with  satirical  poems 
and  parodies  (especially  poisonous  was  his  in- 
completed Epic  Pamphlet,  'The  Socialists,'  with  its 
ridicule  of  the  Seminarists,  their  patrons  and  pat- 
ronesses), had  since  1851  totally  renounced  Pan- 
slavism  and  laid  stress  on  the  national  Russian 
element  and  its  'foundations.'  The  Slavophiles 
proper,  as  a  factor  of  opposition  to  the  St.  Peters- 
burg regime,  were  represented  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  Khomyakov,  a  man  of  extraordinary 
cultivation  and  power  of  will,  the  official  poet  and 
divine  of  the  party,  a  dialectician  of  the  first  rank, 
and  a  sophist  to  whom  debating  in  itself  was  a 
pleasure;  his  theological  tracts,  the  defence  of  sav- 
ing Orthodoxy,  could  at  first  on!y  be  printed 
abroad.  Wearisome  are  his  two  trafedies  of  'Yer- 
mak'  and  'The  Pseudo-Demetrius,'  while  some  of 
his  poems  cannot  be  denied  lyric  swing.  ...  To 
this  dominant  note  the  whole  Panslavic  lyric  poetry 
of  a  Khomyakov,  Tyutchev,  Almazov,  and  Ivan 
Aksakov  was  attuned.  .  .  .  This  patriotic  and  di- 
dactic poetry  breathes  an  idealising  of  Russia 
which  wholly  disregards  the  present  and  actual 
conditions,  and  rocks  itself  in  haschish  dreams  of 
a  rosy  future.  Khomyakov  and  Aksakov,  too, 
were  at  least  so  far  sincere  that  they  demanded 
of   their   chosen  people  self-examination,   penance, 


and  repentance  for  the  yoke  of  slavery,  for  the 
black  injustice  of  its  courts,  and  for  other  Rus- 
sian complaints,  before  that  people  should  enter  on 
its  great  mission  of  conferring  on  Europe  true 
Christian  freedom  and  enlightenment.  .  .  .  Ivan 
Aksakov  soon  gave  up  verse.  .  .  .  Tyutchev  alone 
remained  true  to  poetry,  but  he  was  a  true  lyricist, 
not  a  tribune  of  the  people  and  publicist  like 
Aksakov.  Thus  the  Slavophile  lyric  poetry  is 
something  as  conventional  as  their  Theology  and 
History,  which  was  dealt  with  en  jamille." — 
A.  Briickner,  Literary  history  of  Russia,  pp.  203-208. 

1848-1855. — Period  of  suppression  and  stagna- 
tion.— Persecutions. — "For  seven  years  after  the 
death  of  Belinsky  in  1848,  all  literary  development 
ceased.  This  period  was  the  darkest  hour  before 
the  dawn  of  the  second  great  renascence  of  Rus- 
sian literature.  Criticism  was  practically  non- 
existent ;  the  Slavophiles  were  forbidden  to  write ; 
the  Westernizers  were  exiled.  An  increased  sever- 
ity of  censorship,  an  extreme  suspicion  and  drastic 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  Government  were 
brought  about  by  the  fears  which  the  Paris  revolu- 
tion of  1848  had  caused.  [See  Russia:  1825-1855.] 
The  Westernizers  felt  the  effects  of  this  as  much 
as  the  Slavophiles;  a  group  of  young  Hterary  men, 
schoolmasters  and  officers,  the  Petrashevtsy,  called 
after  their  leader,  a  Foreign  Office  official  Petra- 
shevsky,  met  together  on  Fridays  and  debated  on 
abstract  subjects;  they  discussed  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  serfs,  read  Fourier  and  Lamennais,  and 
considered  the  establishment  of  a  secret  press: 
the  scheme  of  a  popular  propaganda  was  thought 
of,  but  nothing  had  got  beyond  talk — and  the 
whole  thing  was  in  reality  only  talk — when  the 
society  was  discovered  by  the  police  and  its  mem- 
bers were  punished  with  the  utmost  severity. 
Twenty-one  of  them  were  condemned  to  death, 
among  whom  was  Dostoyevsky,  who  being  on  the 
army  list,  was  accused  of  treason.  They  were 
reprieved  on  the  scaffold ;  some  sent  into  penal 
servitude  in  Siberia,  and  some  into  the  army.  .  .  . 
From  this  date  until  1855,  complete  stagnation 
reigned.  In  1855  the  Emperor  Nicholas  died  dur- 
ing the  Crimean  War;  and  with  the  accession  of 
his  son  Alexander  II,  a  new  era  dawned  on  Rus- 
sian Hterature,  the  Era  of  the  Great  Reforms.  The 
Crimean  War  and  the  reforms  which  followed  it — 
the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  the  creation  of  a 
new  judicial  system,  and  the  foundation  of  local 
self-government — stabbed  the  Russian  soul  into 
life,  relieved  it  of  its  gag,  produced  a  great  out- 
burst of  literature  which  enlarged  and  enriched 
the  literature  of  the  world,  and  gave  to  the  world 
three  of  its  greatest  novelists:  Turgcnev,  Tolstoy, 
and  Dostoyevsky." — M.  Baring,  Outline  of  Rus- 
sian literature,  pp.  159-161. 

1851-1910. —  Tolstoy  and  Dostoievski.  —  Tol- 
stoy's early  work. — Spiritual  changes. — Effect 
on  philosophy  and  writings. — Dostoievski's  char- 
acter and  art. — Tolstoy's  and  Dostoievsky's  "fame 
spread  not  only  in  Russia,  but  all  over  the 
world.  Leo  Tolstoy  and  Theodor  Dostoevski;  both 
different  in  life,  character,  psychology,  literary  style, 
but  at  the  same  time  there  was  something  in 
common,  something  that  is  a  genuine  feature  of 
Russian  character  as  a  red  thread  all  through  the 
Russian  literature  and  this  is  the  instinctive  desire 
to  seek  after  a  better  moral  life  and  to  find  a 
right  path  in  accordance  with  God's  laws.  March- 
ing to  the  same  goal,  but  by  different  roads,  they 
seem  to  be  polar  to  each  other,  but  the  same  time, 
taken  as  a  whole  they  form  a  complete  expression 
of  Russian  character.  These  writers'  works  arc 
so  closely  bound  up  with  their  lives,  their  writings 
are   in   such   degree  a   reflection   of   their  own  ex- 
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periences,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  understand 
them,  without  kno\vin>^  their  biographies.  L.  Tol- 
stoy, educated  and  bred  in  luxurious  surroundings, 
among  the  old  Russian  land  nobility,  having  spent 
his  youth  in  military  adventures,  and  social  frivol- 
ity, with  plenty  of  money,  happy  family  life  and 
a  comfortable  home — yet  from  his  early  childhood 
he  raised  a  tormenting  question:  'What  is  life  and 
how  is  one  to  live  better?'  This  continual  struggle 
of  his  conscience  against  his  wealth  and  position 
in  society  as  imposed  on  him,  is  a  dominant  factor 
in  all  his  life.  On  the  contrary,  Dostoevski's  life 
[1821-1881]  is  endless  misery  and  suffering.  Born 
in  poverty,  he  was  poor  all  his  life.  He  lived 
among  'poor  and  oppressed'  and  knew  their  suf- 
fering and  needs.  He  was  unjustly  arrested  and 
condemned  to  death,  but  the  sentence  was  remitted 
and  he  was  relegated  to  Siberia,  where  he  spent 
many  years  in  'The  House  of  the  Dead.'  This  ar- 
duous life  fostered  Dostoevski's  genius  as  a  writer, 


COUNT  LEO  TOLSTOY 

a  deep  psychologist  of  human  nature  and  suffering. 
Tolstoy  gave  alms,  Dostoevski  received  them.  Tol- 
stoy wanted  to  lead  a  simple  life,  Dostoevski  lived 
not  only  a  simple,  but  a  hard  one.  Tolstoy  passed 
along  the  high  road,  and  Dostoevski  was  dragged 
along  the  low  one.  But  both  had  the  same  de- 
sire, the  same  impulse: — to  make  their  lives  pure 
and  good,  to  reach  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  their 
hearts.  Count  Leo  Tolstoy  was  born  in  1828  in 
his  country  estate  Yasnaya  Poliana,  near  the  town 
of  Tula.  His  mother  died  soon  after  his  birth, 
and  his  father  when  he  was  nine  years  old.  L. 
Tolstoy,  together  with  his  brothers  and  sister, 
was  brought  up  by  a  distant  relative  of  the  fam- 
ily. Her  tenderness  and  affection  to  the  children, 
played  a  very  important  part  in  building  the 
character  of  the  future  writer.  After  receiving 
elementary  education  at  home,  Tolstoy  went  to  the 
University  of  Kazan.  After  spending  a  few  years 
in  irregular  studies,  he  left  the  University  and 
went  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  plunged  into  the 
whirlpool  of  society  life.  His  eldest  brother  Nich- 
olas, seeing  the  danger  menacing  L.  Tolstoy,  per- 


suaded him  to  join  the  army  and  go  to  the  Cau- 
casus. His  departure  from  St.  Petersburg  in  1851, 
marks  a  new  period  of  life.  The  wonderful  scen- 
ery, healthy  adventurous  life  and  rustic  charm, 
made  a  deep  and  refreshing  influence  on  Tolstoy, 
and  it  is  there  that  he  began  to  write.  Childhood, 
a  partly  autobiographical  story,  was  the  first  that 
he  published.  He  next  published  some  Caucasian 
tales.  Boyhood  and  Youth.  In  1853,  Tolstoy  left 
the  Caucasus  for  Crimea  and  served  in  Sebastopol 
during  the  siege  of  1854.  In  the  masterful  Tales  of 
Sebastopol,  he  displayed  fully  his  artistic  and 
psychological  gift  and  made  himself  a  name  in 
literature.  He  then  went  abroad  for  a  time, 
where  he  studied  the  theory  of  education.  His 
brother  Nicholas  died  in  i860,  and  this  eveiit  made 
a  deep  impression  on  Tolstoy.  Returning  home 
he  tried  to  apply  educational  methods  to  the 
peasants'  children  on  his  own  estate.  In  1862  he 
married  and  began  to  manage  his  estates.  He  had 
a  large  and  happy  family,  and  in  this  period  he 
wrote  his  best  novels:  War  and  Peace  and  Anna 
Karenma.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventies,  a 
crisis  passed  over  Tolstoy's  life.  He  began  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  his  life  and  looked  for  one 
simplified  and  better.  Tolstoy-artist  changed  into 
Tolstoy-moralist,  and  Christian  ascetic.  Having 
no  courage  to  break  his  family  ties,  he  lived  a  se- 
cluded life  as  a  peasant  and  moral  teacher,  in  the 
midst  of  the  domestic  life  of  his  family.  The 
deeper  the  political  life  of  Russia  was  plunged  into 
morass  and  stagnation,  the  brighter  grew  Tolstoy's 
idealism  and  faith.  Finally  he  emerged  as  a  foun- 
der of  a  new  teaching,  placing  him  among  the 
highest  religious  thinkers.  His  ideal  was  a  pure 
and  simple  life,  guided  by  the  'Sermon  on  the 
Mount.'  He  glorified  the  simple  life  of  the  peasant, 
proclaimed  all  material  culture,  the  state,  the  laws, 
the  church,  art  and  literature  as  sinful  and  against 
human  nature.  The  climax  in  his  religious  evolu- 
tion was  reached  in  iqio,  when  he  left  his  home 
for  ever  and,  on  his  way  to  the  unknown  future, 
died  at  a  lonely  railway  station.  Ail  Russia  was 
deeply  affected  by  his  death.  A  well  renowned 
critic  wrote  at  that  time:  'The  whole  world  was 
his  admirer,  but  he  had  few  followers,  even  in  his 
family.  He  was  blessed  and  loved  by  everybody, 
even  by  people  that  he  denied,  and  the  liberals,  and 
the  workmen,  and  the  socialists  and  the  "intelligent- 
sia," because  in  him  they  saw  the  consciences  of 
the  world.'  In  Tolstoy's  early  work  Childhood, 
Boyhood  and  Youth,  we  see  the  twofold  aspect  of 
his  nature,  the  love  of  animal  life  and  the  quest 
of  a  higher  moral  standard.  These  two  antag- 
onistic principles,  run  parallel  all  through  his  life, 
often  in  conflict.  In  the  first  literary  period,  the 
psychology  of  animal,  instinctive  life,  predomi- 
nate. Besides  some  short  stories  like  The  Two 
Hussars,  Three  Deaths,  The  Morning  of  a  Landed 
Proprietor,  Tolstoy  wrote  an  admirable  sketch  of 
life  in  Sebastopol  during  the  war.  The  individual 
psychology  of  a  soldier  interested  Tolstoy  more 
than  the  general  issue  of  this  heroic  deed.  For 
him  the  war  was  not  a  glorious  episode,  but  a 
place  of  suffering  and  death.  The  same  idea  passed 
into  War  and  Peace.  The  Cossacks  is  the  brightest 
story  of  his  early  period.  It  depicts  a  young 
man,  tired  of  urban  life,  who  went  with  the  army 
to  the  Caucasus.  The  descriptions  of  the  wild 
primitive  nature  are  wonderfully  fresh  and  realistic. 
.  .  .  War  and  Peace  is  the  greatest  masterpiece  of 
Tolstoy.  It  is  more  than  a  novel — it  is  an  epic, 
full  of  vivid  colour,  an  almost  Hellenic  joy  of  life, 
a  fine  individualization  in  the  midst  of  great 
crowds  set  in  motion.  The  great  epoch  of  Napo- 
leon's wars  of  180S-1812  as  seen  through  the  eyes 
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of  different  people,  together  with  the  history  of 
several  families  living  during  this  period,  form  the 
subject  of  War  and  Peace.  .  .  .  The  real  hero  of 
War  and  Peace  is  not  a  great  man,  like  Napoleon, 
or  Kutuzov,  but  a  simple,  illiterate  peasant — Platon 
Karataev,  whom  Pierre  Bezukhov  met  in  captivity 
with  the  French  army.  In  Platon,  Tolstoy  put  all 
his  ideals  of  a  truly  Christian  man,  with  a  bound- 
less love  for  all  the  world,  absolute  altruism  and 
the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  to  all  evil.  Pierre 
was  deeply  impressed  by  his  lofty  soul,  and  for 
all  his  life  since  then  was  guided  by  these  Chris- 
tian principles.  The  evolution  of  Pierre's  life,  re- 
minds us  of  that  of  Tolstoy  himself.  .  .  .  The 
moral  idea  of  War  and  Peace  is  still  more  developed 
in  Tolstoy's  next  novel  Anna  Karenina.  .  .  .  After 
Tolstoy's  religious  crisis  of  1879,  we  observe  a  de- 
cided change  in  his  works.  Pessimism  begins  to 
predominate.  The  former  joy  of  life  is  vanished 
altogether.  Life  has  no  meaning,  culture  is  a 
corruption  of  human  nature,  and  only  by  self-sacri- 
fice and  love,  can  we  accomplish  our  aim  in  life. 
The  story  of  The  Death  of  Ivan  Ilyich  is  a  tragedy 
of  an  average  man  who  knows  that  he  is  to  die. 
.  .  .  The  Power  of  Darkness  is  a  terrible  drama 
of  peasant  Hfe.  The  next  play:  The  Fruits  of 
Civilization  is  rather  a  satire  on  the  educated  up- 
per classes.  In  the  story  Kreutzer  Sonata,  Tolstoy 
appears  to  impugn  his  former  idea  of  love  and 
family.  .  .  .  Father  Sergiiis  has  a  similar  idea  to 
the  Kreutzer  Sonata.  Resurrection  is  the  last  of 
Tolstoy's  novels.  Here  he  is  on  his  highest  level 
as  a  preacher,  but  his  old  artistic  temperament  is 
still  great.  .  .  .  Tolstoy  wrote  quite  a  number  of 
articles  on  education,  morals,  religion,  art,  etc. 
From  a  religious  point  of  view,  he  may  be  called 
a  pure  Christian,  repudiating  Church  and  all  dog- 
mas. His  political  outlook  is  anarchistic.  State, 
law,  and  all  values  of  material  progress  are  denied 
by  Tolstoy." — S.  Tomkeyeff,  ch.  20,  added  to  the 
translation  of  I.  K.  Shakhnovski's  Short  history  of 
Russian  literature,  pp.  138-143. — "If  those  books 
are  deemed  the  most  interesting  which  faithfully 
represent  a  portion  of  humanity  at  any  given  mo- 
ment, then  our  century  has  produced  nothing  to 
equal  Tolstoy's;  nor  has  it  produced  anything  more 
remarkable  from  a  literary  point  of  view.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  give  it  as  my  matured  judgment  that 
this  author,  though  only  desirous  of  being  known 
as  a  novelist,  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  the 
masters  who  bear  witness  to  this  century.  .  .  . 
As  Tolstoy  proceeds  along  his  life's  work,  more 
and  more  shaken  by  the  universal  scepticism,  he 
continues  to  pour  the  flow  of  his  biting  sarcasm 
on  those  children  of  his  imagination  who  still  en- 
deavour to  believe  and  make  every  effort  to  apply 
a  known  and  accepted  system.  But  behind  that 
seeming  coldness  one  can  notice  the  throbbing 
heart  hungering  after  the  things  of  eternity. 
Finally,  tired  of  doubting,  tired  of  seeking,  con- 
vinced that  all  conclusions  derived  from  pure 
reasoning  only  lead  to  the  humiliation  of  failure, 
and  fascinated  by  that  mysticism  which  for  a  long 
while  since  had  been  hovering  over  his  disquieted 
spirit,  the  Nihilist  now  suddenly  throws  himself 
down  at  the  feet  of  a  God." — E.  M.  de  Vogiie, 
Russian  ttovel,  pp.  273-275. 

"Huysmans  throws  a  light  on  the  character  of 
Dostoevsky's  art  when  he  writes  in  his  La-bas: 
'The  main  path,  so  deeply  worn  by  Zola,  would 
have  to  be  followed;  but,  at  the  same  time,  a 
parallel  track  ought  to  be  pursued  in  the  air, 
in  order  to  explore  the  things  of  the  hidden  be- 
yond— in  a  word,  to  produce  a  spiritual  naturalism. 
In  particular,  the  one  who  could  be  mentioned 
as  having  approached  this  conception,  is  Dostoev- 


sky.'  'Let  us  call  it  if  you  will,  spiritual  realism,' 
says  Melchior  de  Vogiie  in  his  book  on  the  Rus- 
sian novel.  And  Dostoevsky  himself  confesses  in 
his  letters:  'I  have  a  totally  different  conception 
of  truth  and  realism  from  that  of  our  "realists" 
and  critics.  My  God!  If  one  could  but  tell 
categorically  all  that  we  Russians  have  gone 
through  during  the  last  ten  years  in  the  way  of 
spiritual  development,  all  the  realists  would  shriek 
that  it  was  pure  fantasy !  And  yet  it  would  be 
pure  realism!  It  is  the  one  true,  deep  realism; 
theirs  is  altogether  too  superficial.'  And  again, 
'I  have  my  own  idea  about  art,  and  it  is  this: 
what  most  people  regard  as  fantastic  and  lacking 
in  universaHty,  I  hold  to  be  the  inmost  essence 
of  truth.  Arid  observations  in  everyday  triviali- 
ties I  have  long  ceased  to  regard  as  realism — it  is 
quite  the  reverse.'  ...  'I  am  a  realist  in  the 
higher  meaning  of  the  term.'  We  may  define  him, 
then,  as  transcendental  of  symbolic  realist,  who 
sees  in  actuality  only  a  veil  of  the  inner  reality. 
This  veil  interests  him  chiefly  in  so  far  as  it  can 
reveal  flashes  of  the  'hidden  beyond.'  And  he 
seeks  for  such  flashes,  not  in  'normal'  everyday 
trivialities,  but  rather  in  digressions  from  them, 
more — in  a  dehberate  exaggeration  of  these  very 
digressions.  That  explains  and  justifies  the  'path- 
ology' of  Dostoevsky's  heroes.  It  is  by  strain- 
ing the  real  and  the  normal  to  their  utmost  hmits, 
to  the  point  of  abnormality,  that  he  strives  to 
fathom  the  essence  and  divine  the  riddles  of  the 
normal  itself.  His  'pathology'  is  not  the  end  but 
the  means.  In  the  sick  and  the  abnormal  he  often 
finds,  not  the  opposite,  but  rather  an  amplifying  of 
the  normal.  ...  In  Dostoevsky's  eyes  man  as 
such  IS  only  the  cryptogram  of  the  great  riddle, 
called  Human  Personality,  which  must  be  de- 
ciphered. And  after  the  manner  of  an  inquisitor 
he  devises  the  cruellest  experiments,  the  wildest 
tortures,  to  decipher  him  and  to  extract  from  him 
his  secret,  his  'essence.'  His  chief  characters  are 
thus  at  war  neither  with  their  environment  nor 
with  their  social  conditions,  but  with  irrational 
forces  of  their  own  consciousness,  whose  martyrs 
and  victims  they  become.  Raskolnikov,  Svidri- 
gailov,  Stavrogin,  Ivan  Karamazov,  do  not  fall 
beneath  the  burden  of  external  conditions,  but  be- 
neath the  oppression  of  their  inner  conflicts.  Their 
downfall  is  an  inner  necessity.  Rational  man  per- 
ishes, overwhelmed  by  the  irrational  man  whom 
each  of  us  carries  in  his  own  consciousness.  Hence 
the  reason  for  every  one  of  Dostoevsky's  books 
being  a  thrilling  inner  tragedy — a  tragedy  of  Soul 
and  Spirit — rather  than  a  novel  in  the  usual  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  Moreover,  in  contemporary  art, 
Dostoevsky  is  the  greatest,  and  perhaps  the  only 
real  tragedian.  As  has  been  pointed  out  already 
by  Merezhkovsky,  his  whole  work  can  be  best  de- 
fined as  tragic  art  par  excellence.'^ — L.  Lavrin, 
Dostoevsky  and  his  creation,  pp.  32-33,  35-36. — 
"Crime  and  Punishment  is  the  first  of  Dostoevsky's 
great  books.  It  is  the  first  in  which  he  dared 
really  to  state  the  doubt  which  tortured  him.  .  .  . 
Before  Crime  and  Punishment  Dostoevsky  is  a 
novelist  in  the  old  and  familiar  sense.  With  Crime 
and  Punishment  he  leaves  the  material  world,  never 
.  to  return  to  it.  The  bonds  that  united  him  to  it 
had  been  at  all  times  slender  as  gossamer,  and  weak 
as  the  frail  body  which  kcjit  his  spirit  on  the 
earth ;  but  now  he  had  revealed  himself  for  what 
he  was,  a  soul  possessed  with  the  agony  to  know. 
In  Svidrigailov  he  had  conceived  a  vehicle  for  his 
doubts  and  agonies,  a  means  of  creating  metaphy- 
sical des|)airs  in  flesh  and  blood.  In  the  incarna- 
tion of  Svidrigailov,  the  supreme  assertion  of  the 
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individual  will  in  ait  had  been  brought  to  desola- 
tion and  emptiness.  Another  way  remained.  The 
second  great  struggle  against  the  demon  of  despair 
is  The  Idiot.  .  .  .  There  is  despair,  a  sardonic  and 
awful  despair,  in  the  very  title.  ...  In  1868,  when 
he  was  beginning  to  write  The  Idiot,  he  confessed 
in  a  letter  to  his  niece  that  the  basic  idea  is  the 
representation  of  a  truly  perfect  and  noble  man,' 
not  one  in  whose  brain  some  of  those  springs 
which  we  consider  essential  are  weakened,  but  one 
who  being  perfect  and  noble  must  inevitably  ap- 
pear out  of  the  course  of  nature  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  modern  world.  .  .  .  The  tragedy  of  The 
Idiot  is  that  human  perfection  in  act  even  when 
it  be  strengthened  with  the  memory  of  the  har- 
mony that  is  beyond  life,  is  important  in  life  itself. 
The  will  which  wills  its  own  annihilation  in  a  life 
of  suffering  comes  to  no  other  end  than  the  will 
which  wills  its  supreme  assertion.  .  .  .  The  last 
scene  of  The  Idiot  is,  I  think,  the  most  perfect 
achievement  of  Dostoevsky's  art,  in  so  far  as  his 
art  can  be  judged  by  the  standards  which  he  him- 
self shattered  and  passed  on.  It  is  the  complete 
fulfillment  and  the  inevitable  end,  not  merely  of  a 
history  of  human  souls,  but  of  an  epoch  in  human 
consciousness,  the  epoch  in  which  tragedy  is  pos- 
sible. Of  tragic  art,  and  the  conception  of  life 
upon  which  tragic  art  profoundly  depends,  this 
is  the  culmination.  Tragedy  here  is  taken  to  a 
higher  power  than  ever  before,  and  unrolled  upon 
another  plane  of  consciousness.  .  .  .  The  Possessed 
is  a  merciless  book,  but  its  victims  neither  ask 
nor  receive  our  pity ;  they  know  what  awaits  them, 
and  they  have  our  wonder,  our  sympathy  and  our 
admiration.  .  .  .  Dostoevsky  stands  upon  the  furth- 
est edge  of  the  old,  which  is  the  threshold  of  the 
new.  In  Stavrogin  he  had  gone  his  lonely  way  to 
the  ultimate  outpost  of  the  present  Dispensation. 
One  task  fronted  him  now,  to  create,  if  he  could, 
the  miracle,  and  to  step  forward  by  one  great  de- 
spairing effort  across  the  chasm  which  divides  that 
which  is  from  that  which  is  to  come.  He  paused 
for  long  to  gather  all  his  strength  for  the  salto 
mortale.  That  which  he  wrote  between  The  Pos- 
sessed and  The  Brothers  Karamazov  is  no  more 
than  an  episode,  is  breathine:  space  in  the  life-long 
struggle.  A  Raw  Youth,  which  is  a  brilliant  study 
in  the  adolescent  consciousness  of  a  nation  which 
has  in  a  hundred  years  lived  through  an  eternity 
of  the  spirit,  and  The  Journal  of  an  Author,  are 
only  the  constant  exercise  in  arms  of  one  pre- 
paring for  the  final  onset,  which  is  The  Brothers 
Karamazov.  In  that  crowning  effort  death  over- 
took him." — J.  M.  Murry,  Fyodor  Dostoevsky,  pp. 
102,   128,   134-135.  140,   148-14Q,  i8q,  201-202. 

1855-1889.— Era  of  reform.— Relaxation  of 
censorship. — Political  and  social  changes. — Ni- 
hilism.— Journalism  and  the  press. — Reaction. — 
Turgenev. — Later  poets  and  novelists. — Ne- 
krasov. — "Like  the  Epic,  the  history  of  Russia 
loves  repetitions.  The  reign  of  the  humane  pupil 
of  Zhukovsky,  Alexander  II.,  recalls  startlingly 
that  of  Alexander  I.,  as  the  later  years  of  Nicholas, 
at  least  as  regards  literature,  signified  the  return 
of  Paul's  reign  of  terror.  They  repaid  Russia  the 
Western  revolutions  of  1848,  just  as  the  former 
had  once,  not  less  innocently,  had  to  expiate  the- 
French.  An  external  catastrophe,  this  time  the 
Crimean  War,  made  imperative  the  alteration  of 
the  official  'Time  Table.'  The  need  for  sweeping 
reforms  was  universally  felt ;  above  all,  a  stop  had 
to  be  put  to  the  hitherto  favourite  plan  of  throt- 
tling all  truth,  stifling  every  decent  word.  [See 
Russia:  1825-1855.]  What  harm  this  suppression 
of  opinion  had  wrought   people  were   all  agreed: 


the  most  loyal  circles  (even  the  gendarmerie  offi- 
cer Gromeka)  cursed  it  heartily,  and  one  must 
read  the  subsequent  accusations  of  the  Slavophiles 
—Ivan  Aksakov,  for  instance — against  this  mental 
Terror,  in  order  to  realise  .how,  years  later,  the 
sheer  remembrance  of  it  angered  the  best  and 
most  conservative  men.  A  relaxing  of  the  gag  of 
the  Censorship  was  indispensable,  if  only  because 
the  truth  about  Russian  conditions,  and  in  its 
most  undesirable  form,  was  told  without  hindrance 
abroad,  and,  partly  through  Polish  agency,  found 
its  way  into  Russia.  .  .  .  For  the  impatient,  Radi- 
cal youth  the  'Indictment  Literature'  commonplace 
rhetoric  following  little  aims  with  great  means, 
could  not  suffice;  the  malcontents  rallied  round 
the  Contemporary  of  Nekrasov,  round  Chernyshev- 
sky  and  Dobrolubov,  and  later  round  the  Russian 
Word  and  Pisarev.  Here  'Nihilism'  took  shape.  .  .  . 
The  younger  generation  was  on  their  side,  leav- 
ing the  seminaries  and  streaming  to  the  Univer- 
sity: free  lectures  brought  together  the  most  mot- 
ley audiences  of  both  sexes.  Never  since  then  has 
St.  Petersburg  displayed  so  much  interest  even 
in  learned  disputations.  In  Sunday  Schools  the 
young  taught  the  people  in  the  Radical  spirit:  in 
the  assemblies  of  the  nobility  the  call  already 
rang  out  for  a  Constitution.  To  be  sure  dampers 
were  soon  put  on  this  stormy  movement.  .  .  .  The 
rejoinder  was  not  wanting — disorders  among  the 
students,  the  St.  Petersburg  fires  in  May,  1862, 
proclamations  by  a  Central  Revolutionary  Com- 
mittee, which  called  for  revenge  and  murder.  The 
Polish  insurrection  made  the  situation  worse.  In 
the  face  of  the  wavering  of  the  Radicals,  Katkov's 
summons  of  patriotism  into  the  lists  attained  thor- 
ough-going success;  after  which  Katkov,  convinced 
that  Nihilism  and  Herzenism  were  only  methods  of 
the  Polish  (  !)  propaganda  to  weaken  the  Throne, 
hunted  down  all  internal  traitors  as  worse  than 
enemies  from  without.  Still  the  work  of  reform 
was  pushed  forward,  still  the  Liberals  went  with 
the  Government.  But  the  flood  of  Progress  ebbed 
visibly ;  already  voices  were  heard  crying  that  the 
reforms  were  premature  and  went  too  far — Uni- 
versity and  Press  were  given  up  as  the  first  scape- 
goats. With  the  year  1866  the  real  reaction  began 
to  set  in  again.  .  .  .  Freedom  of  speech  fled  again 
to  other  countries,  where,  under  the  influence  of 
Bakunin,  it  quite  occupied  the  ground  of  the 
International  and  anarchy.  In  Russia  itself  the 
enthusiasm  for  natural  sciences,  so  characteristic  of 
Nihilism  (compare  Pisarev),  declined,  while  in  re- 
turn Socialism  spread  among  the  young  men:  the 
study  of  social  science  became  similarly  the  hall- 
mark of  an  advanced  journalist  of  the  seventies 
and  eighties,  such  as  Mikhailovsky.  Katkov  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  reactionary  journahsm,  with 
his  Russian  Messenger  and  the  Moscow  Gazette; 
Nekrasov  and  Saltykov  defended  the  more  Radical 
theory  against  him  in  the  Annals  of  the  Father- 
land (Otechestvennyia  Zapiski)  ;  while  the  Mes- 
senger of  Europe  of  Stasyulevich  and  the  literary 
historian  Pypin  and  the  Golos  {Voice)  of  Kraevsky 
represented  the  moderate  Liberal  view." — A. 
Briickner,  Literary  history  of  Russia,  pp.  312, 
318-319. 

"In  the  history  of  Russian  letters,  Ivan 
Turgenef  is  the  most  complex  figure.  Nay,  with 
the  exception  of  Shakespeare  he  is  perhaps  the 
most  complex  figure  in  all  literature.  He  is  uni- 
versal, he  is  provincial;  he  is  pathetic,  he  is  sneer- 
ing; he  is  tender,  he  is  merciless;  he  is  sentimental, 
he  is  frigid.  .  .  .  He  is  everywhere  at  home:  in 
the  novel,  in  the  story,  in  the  sketch,  in  the  diarv, 
in  the  epistle.     Whatever  form  of  composition  he 
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touches,  let  once  his  genius  be  mature,  and  it 
turns  to  golci  under  his  hands.  .  .  .  The  collective 
impression  of  the  writer,  the  man,  left  upon  you 
is  that  of  some  invisible  but  consummate  artist 
who  had  been  passing  before  you  all  manner  of 
photographs  made  lurid  by  the  glare  of  the  stere- 
opticon:  photograph  now  of  sunset  cloud,  now  of 
lovers  scene  in  the  lane,  now  of  a  dyspeptic,  long- 
haired, wrinkled  old  man.  The  writer  Turgenef 
has  thus  been  for  years  an  enigma.  Katkof,  the 
pillar  of  Russian  autocracy,  claims  him  as  his, 
and  the  revolutionists  claim  him  as  theirs;  the 
realists  point  to  him  as  one  of  the  apostles  of 
their  new  gospel,  and  the  idealists  point  to  him 
as  the  apostle  of  theirs.  .  .  .  Turgenef,  then, 
had  a  life-long  enemy ;  this  enemy  was  Russian 
autocracy.  Born  in  1818,  in  the  same  year  with 
the  autocrat  of  Russia,  who  afterwards  dreaded 
him  as  his  bete  noir,  he  already  in  his  childhood 
had  the  opportunity  to  learn  the  weight  of  the 
iron  hand  of  Nicholas.  .  .  .  Nicolai  Turgenef  was 
condemned  as  one  of  the  Decembrists,  and  the 
days  of  the  youth  of  Ivan  were  the  days  when  the 
Decembrists  were  looked  up  to  as  the  first  martyrs 


tions  ever  witnessed  in  European  history.  .  .  .  The 
full  force  of  Turgueneff's  talent  appeared  already 
in  his  earlier  productions — that  is,  in  the  series  of 
short  sketches  from  village  life,  to  which  the  mis- 
leading title  of  A  Sportsman's  Note-Book  was 
given  in  order  to  avoid  the  rigours  of  censorship. 
Notwithstanding  the  simplicity  of  their  contents 
and  the  total  absence  of  the  satirical  element,  these 
sketches  gave  a  decided  blow  to  serfdom." — P. 
Kropotkin,  Russian  literature,  pp.  89-90. — "On  the 
Eve,  not  finished  and  pubHshed  till  1859,  but  pro- 
jected in  1855,  and  then  laid  aside  for  Rudin  and 
A  House  of  Gentlefolk,  holds  depths  of  meaning 
which  at  first  sight  lie  veiled  under  the  simple 
harmonious  surface.  To  the  English  reader  On  the 
Eve  is  a  charming  picture  of  a  quiet  Russian  house- 
hold, with  a  delicate  analysis  of  a  young  girl's 
soul.  For  Russians,  however,  on  the  background 
is  cast  the  wavering  shadow  of  Russia's  national 
aspirations.  .  .  .  While  On  the  Eve  signalizes  the 
end  of  the  Crimea  epoch  and  the  break-up  of 
the  crushing,  overwhelming  regime  of  Nicholas, 
Fathers  and  Children  is  a  forecast  of  the  new 
Liberal   movement   which   arose   in   the  Russia   of 
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of  Russian  liberty.  Pushkin,  the  friend  of  the 
leaders  of  the  insurrection,  and  the  singer  of  the 
'Ode  to  Liberty,'  was  then  worshipped  by  the 
youth  of  Russia  as  poet  was  worshipped  never 
before ;  to  be  related  to  the  Decembrists  was  there- 
fore a  privilege,  and  to  oppose  autocracy  in  thought 
at  least  thus  became  a  kind  of  family  pride." — 
I.  Panin,  Lectures  on  Russian  literature,  pp.  115- 
116,  122-123. — "For  the  artistic  construction,  the 
finish  and  the  beauty  of  his  novels,  Turgucneff 
was  very  probably  the  greatest  novel-writer  of  his 
century.  However,  the  chief  characteristic  of  his 
poetical  genius  lay  not  only  in  that  sense  of  the 
beautiful  which  he  possesses  to  so  high  a  degree, 
but  also  in  the  highly  intellectual  contents  of  his 
creations.  His  novels  are  not  mere  stories  dealing 
at  random  with  this  or  that  type  of  men,  or  with 
some  particular  current  of  life,  or  accident  hap- 
pening to  fail  under  the  authors  observation.  They 
are  intimately  connected  with  each  other,  and  they 
give  the  succession  of  the  leading  intellectual  types 
of  Russia  which  have  impressed  their  own  stamp 
upon  each  successive  generation.  The  novels  of 
Turgueneff,  oi  which  the  first  appeared  in  1845, 
cover  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  and 
during  these  three  decades  Russian  society  under- 
went one  of  the  deepest  and  most  rapid  modifica- 


the  'sixties,  and  an  analysis  of  the  formidable  type 
appearing  on  the  political  horizon — the  Nihilist. 
Turgenev  was  the  first  man  to  detect  the  existence 
of  this  new  type,  the  Nihilist.  ...  As  a  piece  of 
art  Fathers  and  Children  is  the  most  powerful  of 
all  Turgenev's  works.  The  figure  of  Bazarov  is 
not  only  the  political  centre  of  the  book,  against 
which  the  other  characters  show  up  in  their  re- 
spective significance,  but  a  figure  in  which  the 
eternal  tragedy  of  man's  impotence  and  insignifi- 
cance is  realized  in  scenes  of  a  most  ironical  hu- 
man drama.  .  .  .  But  the  particular  power  of 
Fathers  and  Children,  of  epic  force  almost,  arises 
from  the  way  in  which  Turgenev  makes  us  feel 
the  individual  human  tragedy  of  Bazarov  in  rela- 
tion to  the  perpetual  tragedy  everywhere  in  indif- 
ferent Nature.  In  On  the  Eve  Turgenev  cast  his 
figures  against  a  poetic  background  by  creatine  an 
atmosphere  of  W^ir  and  Patriotism.  But  in  Fathers 
and  Children  this  jjoetic  hack'iround  is  Nature 
herself,  Nature  who  sows,  with  the  same  fling  of 
her  hand,  life  and  death  springing  each  from  each, 
in  the  same  rhythmical  cast  of  fate.  .  .  .  Smoke  was 
first  iHiblisherl  in  1867,  several  years  after  Turcenev 
had  fixed  his  home  in  Baden,  with  his  friends  <he 
Viardots.  .  .  .  Smoke,  as  an  historical  study,  thourh 
it   yields   in    importance   to   Fathers   and  Children 
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and  Virgin  Soil,  is  of  great  signitkance  to  Rus- 
sians. It  might  with  truth  have  been  named 
Transition,  lor  the  generation  it  paints  was  then 
midway  between  the  early  philosophical  Nihilism 
of  the  'sixties  and  the  active  political  Nihilism  of 
the  seventies.  .  .  .  Smoke  is  an  attack,  a  deserved 
attack,  not  merely  on  the  Young  Russia  Party, 
but  on  all  the  Parties ;  not  on  the  old  ideas  or  the 
new  ideas,  but  on  the  proneness  of  the  Slav  nature 
to  fall  a  prey  to  a  consuming  weakness,  a  moral 
stagnation,  a  feverish  tiiniii,  the  Slav  nature  that 
analyses  everything  with  force  and  brilliancy,  and 
ends,  so  often,  by  doing  nothing.  Smoke  is  the  attack, 
bitter  yet  sympathetic,  of  a  man  who,  with  grow- 
ing despair,  has  watched  the  weakness  of  his  coun- 
trymen, while  he  loves  his  country  all  the  more 
for  the  bitterness  their  sins  have  brought  upon 
it.  .  .  .  An  exquisite  piece  of  political  satire  is 
Smoke;  for  this  reason  alone  it  would  stand  unique 
among  novels.  .  .  .  Virgin  Soil  remains  the  best 
analysis  made  of  the  national  elements  that  were 
mingled  in  its  loosely-knit  secret  organizations. 
\trgin  Soil  gives  us  the  historical  justification  of 
the  Nihilist  movement,  and  the  prophecy  of  its 
surface  failure;  it  traces  out  the  deep  roots  of  the 
necessity  of  such  a  movement;  it  shows  forth  the 
ironical  and  inevitable  weakness  of  this  party  of 
self-sacrifice.  This  effect  is  obtained  in  this  novel 
by  a  series  of  significant  suggestions  underlying  the 
words  and  actions  of  the  characters." — E.  Garnett, 
Turgenev,  pp.  03,  loq,  122-123,  129-131,  139-140. 
Ivan  Aleksandrovitch  Goncharov  (1814-1891) 
"occupies  in  Russian  literature  the  next  place  after 
Turgueneff  and  Tolstoy.  ...  He  was  not  a  prolific 
writer,  and,  apart  from  small  sketches  and  a  book 
of  travel  {The  Frigate  Pallas),  he  has  left  only 
three  novels:  A  Community  Story,  .  .  .  Oblomoff, 
and  Tlie  Precipice,  of  which  the  second,  Oblomoff, 
has  conquered  for  him  a  position  by  the  side  of  the 
two  great  writers  Just  named.  ...  It  is  thoroughly 
Russian,  so  Russian  indeed  that  only  a  Russian 
can  fully  appreciate  it ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time 
universally  human,  as  it  introduces  a  type  which 
is  almost  as  universal  as  that  of  Hamlet  or  Don 
Quixote." — P.  Kropotkin,  Russian  literature,  pp. 
151-152. — "Nicholas  Platonovich  Ogariov  (1813- 
1877)  was  a  poet  with  a  gentle  but  sad  heart,  ard- 
ent to  love  and  believe,  and  dismayed  at  the 
discrepancies  of  reality.  .  .  .  Ogariov  reminds  the 
reader  of  Lermontov,  but  the  predominating  fea- 
ture of  the  latter  is  a  more  artistic  form  and  the 
ability  to  seek  for  rays  of  hope  under  the  darker 
clouds  of  life.  ,  .  .  Discontent  with  reality  and  at 
the  same  time,  faithful  to  the  bequest  of  Pushkin, 
the  conviction  that  the  principal  task  of  poetry  is 
to  sing  of  the  beauties  of  Nature  'that  mysterious 
world' — these  tendencies  had  many  representatives 
amongst  the  poets  of  the  forties.  The  best  of  them, 
Apollon  Nikolas  Maikov  (1811-1897)  and  Afanasi 
Afanasievich  Shenshin  (1820-1892)  wrote  verse, 
beautiful  in  its  poetic  and  artistic  form,  but  just 
as  from  the  time  of  Pushkin  fluidity  and  beauty 
of  style  had  become  essentials  of  Russian  poetry, 
in  Maikov  our  attention  should  be  directed  to  his 
subjects.  ...  In  the  verses  of  Fet,  two  tendencies 
are  sharply  discernible:  the  one  consists  of  transla- 
tions of  Horace,  and  beautiful  anthological  poems 
in  which  the  vividness  of  the  images,  the  clearness 
of  expression  and  truth  of  feeling  may  be  observed. 
.  .  .  The  originality  of  the  poetry  of  Polonski  is 
its  reflectiveness,  melancholy  but  not  inconsolate, 
and  the  languid  fantastic  colour.  .  .  .  The  poems 
of  Khomyakov  are  mostly  patriotic  and  marked 
for  their  melodies  and  brilliant  style.  Almost  all 
of  his  works  are  to   celebrate  the  old   pre-Petrine 


Russia.  But,  as  in  him  there  is  no  deep  feehng, 
all  his  brilliance  has  the  cold  emptiness  of  rhetoric, 
and  there  is  much  inexactitude  and  want  of  defini- 
tion. His  tragedy  Ermak  and  Dmitri,  The  Pre- 
tender in  the  manner  of  exposition,  is  reminiscent 
of  the  pseudo-classic  tragedy  and  there  is  much 
unnatural  romanticism  in  the  characterization  of 
the  principal  actors.  Tiutchev  sang  the  beauty  of 
Nature,  and  expressed  his  feelings  in  splendid  verse, 
beautiful  imagery,  such  as  is  always  to  be  found 
in  Maikov  and  Fet.  But  Tiutchev's  verse  also 
contains  an  element  of  Panslavism,  the  sympathy 
with  the  subject  Slavs  of  the  West.  .  .  .  Count 
Alexis  Tolstoy  became  ever  famous  for  his  drama 
The  Death  of  Ivan  the  Terrible.  Most  of  his 
verse  is  inspired  with  the  live  stream  of  popular 
life  and  written  in  a  style  which  evidently  marks 
an  approximation  to  the  popular  language.  His 
best  poems  are  considered  to  be  those  of  historic 
and  fabulous  content,  such  as  The  Wolves,  Strange 
Woe,  Prince  Michael  Repnin,  and  the  Aged  Chief- 
tain. The  historical  romance.  Prince  Serebryani, 
gives  a  series  of  pictures  of  the  epoch  of  Ivan  the 
Terrible  depicted  with  great  talent.  .  .  .  Alexander 
Nikolaevich  Ostrovski  (1823-1886),  the  son  of  a 
hereditary  noble,  was  born  at  [Moscow  in  1823]. 
.  .  .  Ostrovski's  first  literary  work  was  Scenes  and 
Manners  outside  Moscow  and  Sketches  outside 
Moscow,  published  in  contemporary  papers  in 
1847.  His  first  and  best  comedy.  Accounts  Be- 
tween Friends  are  easily  Settled,  appeared  under 
the  impression  of  his  service  in  the  Commercial 
Court.  .  .  .  From  1852  to  1859,  Ostrovski  wrote 
several  long  comedies — Poverty  is  not  a  Crime, 
Mind  your  own  Business,  The  Poor  Bride,  Life 
is  not  all  Beer  and  Skittles,  How  to  Feather  One's 
Nest,  The  Unwilling  Scapegoat,  The  Foundling, 
and  The  Storm.  In  this  series  of  pictures  he  paints 
a  gloomy  picture  of  family  hfe  and  social  conditions 
in  the  ranks  of  the  merchant-class,  as  yet  unenliv- 
ened by  rays  of  culture.  ...  Of  the  novels  of  Dmitri 
Vasilievich  Grigorovich  (born  1822),  the  follow- 
ing should  be  noticed:  (i)  The  Ploughman,  .  .  . 
The  Village,  .  .  .  The  Four  Seasons,  .  .  .  The 
Passer-by.  .  .  .  The  story  of  Anton  the  Unfortu- 
nate, has  brought  Grigorovich  great  fame.  .  .  .  The 
Smedovski  Valley,  one  of  the  best  books  [is]  rich 
in  artistic  pictures  and  brimming  with  dramatic 
features.  The  story  The  Fisherman,  first  depicts 
the  fishermen's  lives  and  then  the  manufacturer 
hands.  Gleb  the  fisherman  is  considered  the  artis- 
tic and  best  of  any  of  Grigorovich.  The  Emigrants, 
a  very  long  novel  [abounds]  ...  in  fine  pictures 
of  Nature,  national  types,  various  adventures  and 
personalities  dramatically  and  faithfully  rendered. 
.  .  .  Vladimir  Ivanovich  Dal  (1801  to  1872)  .  .  . 
wrote  under  the  pseudonym  of  the  Lugansk  Cos- 
sack. He  is  considered  the  best  writer  on  peasant 
conditions  in  all  parts  of  Russia.  ...  In  one  of  his 
best  productions,  Physiological  Studies,  Dal  appears 
not  merely  as  an  expert,  but  also  as  an  observant 
writer  and  artist.  His  best  stories  are  The  Con- 
cierge, The  Batman,  The  Porkbutcher,  The  Huck- 
sters. Alexis  Feofilaktovich  Pisemski  was  born 
March  10,  1820,  and  died  on  January  21,  1881. 
.  .  .  His  literary  career  began  in  1848  with  the 
story  Nina,  which  was  published  in  the  National 
Spectator.  His  repute  was  gained  for  his  truthful 
pictures  of  the  middle  class  in  Russia.  His  first 
productions  date  to  the  beginnings  of  the  fifties, 
and  amongst  these  there  are  accounted  The  Wood- 
man, and  The  Petersburgher.  .  .  .  The  novel  A 
Thousand  Smiles  presents  a  very  clear  picture  can- 
vas of  provincial  manners.  .  .  .  The  Old  Man's  Sin 
shows  how  great  was  Pisemski's  knowledge  of  life, 
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and  capacity  of  seizing  the  typical  features  and 
combining  them  into  interesting  conclusions.  Pi- 
semski's  productions  may  be  termed  revelatory  with 
a  tendency  to  satire.  He  may  be  called  the  first 
representative  of  the  natural  school  and  the  disciple 
of  Gogol,  but  lacks  the  latter's  depth  and  serious 
humour.  .  .  .  Mikhail  Evgrafovich  Saltykov  (also 
known  under  his  pseudonym  of  Shchedrin)  (1826- 
1889)  came  of  an  aristocratic  family  of  Tver.  .  .  . 
His  literary  career  began  almost  in  his  school-days 
with  poetry,  which  he  however  soon  abandoned. 
...  In  1862  he  retired  and  settled  in  Petersburg  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  literature.  He  is  the 
first  writer  whose  name  is  associated  with  the  ac- 
cusatory literature  of  Russia.  His  first  productions 
of  weight  were  The  Provincial  Sketches,  and  next. 
Signs  of  the  Time,  and  Provincial  Letters." — I.  K. 
Shakhnovski,  Short  history  of  Russian  literature 
(tr.  by  S.  Tomkeyeff),  pp.  123-125,  129-134. — "In 
Nekrassov  [1821-1875]  we  have  a  poet  whose 
entire  work — according  to  some  of  his  critics — may 
be  described  as  an  implacable  'hate  song.'  ...  It 
needed  the  harsh  school  of  Russian  social  and 
political  life,  as  it  existed  under  Nicholas  I,  to 
force  such  an  abnormal  growth,  such  as  accumu- 
lation of  the  s(Bva  indigtmtio.  'More  than  thirty 
thousand  verses  shot  forth  in  a  single  jet  of  gall,' 
says  M.  de  Vogiie.  .  .  .  Realism  and  pessimism  are 
the  chief  components  of  Nekrassov's  work.  .  .  . 
Nekrassov  is  probably  more  widely  read  than  any 
other  writer  in  Russia.  ...  In  Nekrassov's  poetry 
there  are,  he  [A.  M.  Skabichevsky]  says  [in  his 
"History  of  Modern  Russian  Literature"],  two 
principal  elements,  and  in  judging  from  individual 
examples  of  his  work  we  must  be  careful  that  we 
do  not  altogether  overlook  one  or  the  other  of 
these  leading  constituents.  The  one  most  con- 
stantly present  in  his  earlier  poems,  is  the  reflective 
pessimistic  spirit  of  the  forties;  the  other  is  of  later 
growth,  and  is  defined  by  Skabichevsky  as  a  pas- 
sionate enthusiasm  for  the  people,  and  a  fervent 
faith  in  their  ultimate  victory  over  darkness  and 
oppression.  .  .  .  Nekrassov,  though  he  has  analyzed 
love  from  several  points  of  view,  has  left  no  love 
lyrics  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  ...  Of 
all  his  heroines,  the  most  touching  and  real  seems 
to  me  the  peasant  Daria  in  Red-nosed  Frost.  And 
if  Nekrassov  lacks  the  tenderness  and  delicate  in- 
sight which  could  enable  him  to  create  a  beautiful 
and  convincing  feminine  type,  he  occasionally  falls 
short  in  another  quality  which  belongs  essentially 
to  the  traditions  of  Russian  literature  and  art — I 
mean  the  quality  of  absolute  sincerity.  A  breath 
of  exaggeration,  a  suspicion  of  special  pleading — 
and  the  'palpable  design'  stands  revealed  before  us. 
The  poet  is  posing  as  the  mouthpiece  of  a  party, 
and  our  sympathies  suffer  an  instantaneous  col- 
lapse. .  .  .  This  po.'^e  of  'emphasis'  and  'purpose' 
gradually  grows  upon  Nekrassov,  until  in  his  last 
long  poem,  'Who  lives  happily  in  Russia?'  we  find 
little  beside  it.  The  poet  is  lost  in  the  pamphleteer. 
...  If  it  is  difficult  to  classify  Nekrassov  by  such 
poems  as  'The  Unhappy'  and  'Russian  Women,' 
when  we  come  to  the  crown  of  his  work — his 
creat  national  epic,  'Red-nosed  Frost' — we  recog- 
nize him  at  once  as  belonging  to  the  main  current 
of  modern  Russian  literature,  the  naturalistic 
school,  the  origin  of  which  is  usually  ascribed  to 
Gogol.  In  that  chain  of  prose  writers  who  caught 
up  the  essential  spirit  of  the  nation  and  uttered  it 
in  fiction— Gogol,  Dostoievsky,  Tourgeniev,  Tol- 
stoi, and  others — Nekrassov,  although  he  employs 
poetry  as  a  medium  of  ext)ression,  is  undoubtedly 
a  connectinc  link  In  Red-nosed  Frost  he  deals 
once  more  with  'the  moving  common-places  of  the 


human  lot';  but  here  he  uses  his  powers  at  once 
with  more  freedom  and  more  self-control  than  in 
many  of  his  poems.  He  subdues  on  the  one  hand 
the  violence  of  diction  which  mars  much  of  his 
intimate  verse;  and  on  the  other  he  rises  above 
the  flatness  and  dullness  of  dialect  by  which  he 
sometimes  reminds  us  of  Wordsworth  at  his  worst. 
.  .  .  Nekrassovs  Uturgy  of  life  was  comminatory. 
It  contained  the  Miserere,  but  no  Jubilate  Deo. 
Looking  back  to  the  circumstances  of  his  career, 
we  understand  and  pardon  the  unquenchable  fires 
of  indignation  which  consumed  the  tenderness  of 
his  nature.  But  seeing  the  widespread  influence 
of  his  poetry,  it  is  impossible  to  disregard  his 
potency  as  a  teacher;  and  we  cannot  but  confess 
that  in  that  capacity  it  is  a  message  of  bitterness 
and  revolt,  rather  than  of  hope  and  self-control 
which  his  work  hands  on  to  successive  generations 
of  Young  Russia." — R.  Newmarch,  Poetry  and 
progress  in  Russia,  pp.  153,  155-156,  162,  164-165, 
167-168,  170,  174-175. 

1883-1905.  —  New  period  of  stagnation. — 
Chekhov.  —  Gorky.  —  Merezhkovsky.  —  Andreev. 
—Revolution  of  1905.— "With  the  death  of  Tur- 
genev  and  Dostoyevsky,  the  great  epoch  of  Russian 
literature  came  to  an  end.  A  period  of  literary  as 
well  as  of  political  stagnation  began,  which  lasted 
until  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  This  was  followed 
by  the  revolutionary  movement,  which,  in  its  turn, 
produced  a  literary  as  well  as  a  political  chaos,  the 
effect  of  which  and  of  the  manifold  reactions  it 
brought  about  are  still  being  felt.  It  was  only 
natural,  if  one  considers  the  extent  and  the  quahty 
of  the  productions  of  the  preceding  epoch,  that  the 
soil  of  literary  Russia  should  require  a  rest.  As 
it  is,  one  can  count  the  writers  of  prominence 
which  the  epoch  of  stagnation  produced  on  one's 
fingers — Chekhov,  Garshin,  Korolenko,  and  at  the 
end  of  t\fL  period  Maxime  Gorky,  and  apart  from 
them,  in  a  by-path  of  his  own,  Merezhkovsky.  Of 
these  Chekhov  and  Gorky  tower  above  the  others. 
Chekhov  enlarged  the  range  of  Russian  literature 
by  painting  the  middle-class  and  the  Intelligentsia, 
and  brought  back  to  Russian  literature  the  note 
of  humour;  and  Gorky  broke  altogether  fresh 
ground  by  painting  the  vagabond,  the  artisan,  the 
tramp,  the  thief,  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the 
big  town  and  the  highway,  and  by  painting  in  a 
new  manner.  Gorky's  work  came  like  that  of 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  to  England,  as  a  revelation. 
Not  only  did  his  subject-matter  open  the  doors 
on  dominions  undreamed  of,  but  his  attitude  to- 
wards life  and  that  of  his  heroes  towards  life 
seemed  to  be  different  from  that  of  all  Russian 
novelists  before  his  advent ;  and  yet  the  difference 
between  him  and  his  forerunners  is  not  so  great 
as  it  appears  at  first  sight.  .  .  .  Where  Gorky  cre- 
ated something  absolutely  new  was  in  the  sur- 
roundings and  in  the  manner  of  life  which  he 
described,  and  in  the  way  he  described  them;  this 
is  especially  true  of  his  treatment  of  nature:  for 
the  first  time  in  Russian  prose  literature,  we  get 
away  from  tjie  'orthodox'  landscape  of  convention, 
and  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  elements.  .  .  . 
Chekhov  worked  on  older  lines.  He  descends  di- 
rectly from  Turgencv,  although  his  field  is  a  dif- 
ferent one.  He,  more  than  any  other  writer  and 
better  than  any  other  writer,  painted  the  epoch 
of  stagnation,  when  Russia,  as  a  Russian  once  said, 
was  playing  itself  to  death  at  vindt  (an  older  form 
of  Bridge).  .  .  .  Some  of  Chekhov's  most  interest- 
ing work  was  written  for  the  stage,  on  which  he 
also  brought  Scenes  of  Country  Life,  which  is  the 
sub-title  of  the  play  Uncle  Vanya.  Chekhov  died 
in    1904,  soon   after  the   Russo- Japanese   War  had 
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begun.  Apart  from  the  main  stream  and  tradi- 
tion of  Russian  fiction  and  Russian  prose, 
Merezhkovsky,  occupies  a  unique  place,  a  place 
which  lies  between  criticism  and  imaginative  his- 
torical fiction,  not  unlike,  in  some  respects — but 
very  different  in  others — that  which  is  occupied 
by  Walter  Pater  in  English  fiction.  His  best 
known  work,  at  least  his  best  known  work  in 
Europe,  is  a  prose  trilogy,  'The  Death  of  the 
Gods'  (a  study  of  Julian  the  apostate),  'The  Resur- 
rection of  the  Gods'  (the  story  of  Leonardo  da 
\'inci),  and  'The  Antichrist'  (the  story  of  Peter 
the  Great  and  his  son  Alexis),  which  has  been 
translated  into  nearly  every  European  language. 
.  .  .  Merezhkovsky  is  perhaps  more  successful  in 
his  purely  critical  work,  his  books  on  Tolstoy,  Dos- 
toyevsky  and  Gogol,  which  are  infinitely  stimulat- 
ing, suggestive,  and  original,  than  in  his  historical 
fiction,  although,  needless  to  say,  his  criticism  ap- 
peals to  a  far  narrower  public.  He  is  in  any  case 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  interesting  of  Rus- 
sian modern  writers,  and  perhaps  the  best  known 
outside  Russia.  .  .  .  Leonid  Andreev  came  forward 
with  short  stories,  plays,  a  description  of  war 
(The  Red  Laugh),  moralities,  not  uninfluenced  by 
Maeterlinck,  and  a  limpid  and  beautiful  style  in 
which  pessimism  seemed  to  be  speaking  its  last 
word.  In  1905  the  revolutionary  movement  broke 
out,  with  its  great  hopes,  its  disillusions,  its  period 
of  anarchy  on  the  one  hand  and  repression  on 
the  other;  out  of  the  chaos  of  events  came  a 
chaos  of  writing  rather  than  literature,  and  in  its 
turn  this  produced,  in  literature  as  well  as  in  life, 
a  reaction,  or  rather  a  series  of  reactions,  towards 
symbolism,  aestheticism,  mysticism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  towards  materialism — not  of  theory  but  of 
practice — on  the  other." — M.  Baring,  Outline  of 
Russian  literature,  pp.  243-249. 

1905-1921. — Literary  quickening. — Struggle  of 
realism  and  symbolism. — "Scythians." — Effect 
of  World  War  and  revolutions  of  1917.~Trend 
towards  mysticism. — Blok  and  Bely. — "In  Russia 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  was  a  pe- 
riod of  great  literary  quickening.  The  years  marked 
by  the  struggle  of  symbolism  with  realism  and  the 
triumph  of  the  former  brought  forward  a  number 
of  significant  writers  who  found  themselves  and 
grew  strong  in  the  conflict.  The  vigor  of  these 
writers  is  testified  to  by  the  fact  that  none  of 
them  has  created  or  indeed  could  create  a  school; 
not  Alexander  Blok,  unquestionably  the  most  au- 
thentic and  national  of  the  Russian  poets  since 
Pushkin;  nor  Andrey  Bely  [B.  Bugaev],  an  artist 
approaching  genius;  .  .  .  nor  yet  Vyacheslav  Ivanov, 
who  as  a  poet  is  inferior  to  Blok  and  as  a  writer  does 
not  come  up  to  Bely  but  who  surpasses  both  by  his 
incomparable  mastery  of  the  Russian  language, 
whose  wealth  the  other  two  have  less  fully  utilized. 
The  armor  of  these  giants  was  too  big  for  their 
comrades-at-arms.  They  had  many  imitators,  but 
formed  no  school.  Moreover,  before  Bely,  the 
most  active  of  the  symbolists,  had  clinched  his  vic- 
tories over  'the  enemy,'  he  was  forced  to  turn 
his  lance  against  what  he  called  the  'camp  follow- 
ers of  decadence  and  symbolism.'  Besides,  the 
bonds  which  united  the  members  of  the  symbolist 
group  weakened  during  the  period  of  the  struggle 
and  in  some  cases  broke  immediately  after  the  vic- 
tory. The  symbolists  reached  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
This  put  heart  into  the  'realists  who  had  had  the 
ground  cut  from  under  them.  They  counted  among 
their  number  not  a  few  glorious  names:  Gorky, 
Bunin,  Zaitzev,  Sergeyev-Tzensky,  Shmelev,  Tranev, 
A.  N.  Tolstoy,  Veresayev,  Chapygin.    Authoritative 


critics  group  with  these  Valery  Bruzov,  Fyodor 
Sologub  and  Alcxcy  Remizov." — S.  Mstislavsky, 
Voices  in  the  tempest  {Survey  Graphic,  Mar., 
1923). — "The  most  prominent  of  the  realists  is 
Alexander  Kuprin.  .  .  .  His  first  big  novel,  The 
Duel  written  in  1905,  produced  a  sensation  in 
society.  .  .  .1  .Another  writer  who  raises  the  question 
of  love  is  M.  Artsybashcv  (born  in  1878),  but 
what  a  contrast  to  the  idealistic  Kuprin !  All  his 
subjects  are  full  of  erotic  tendencies,  and  he  ap- 
proaches French  naturalism  in  describing  the  low 
instincts  of  the  bete  humaine.  .  .  .  Sanin  is  his 
principal  novel,  which  produced  quite  a  sensation 
in  1907,  when  the  Russian  young  generation,  dis- 
illusioned in  their  revolutionary  attempts,  directed 
their  energy  and  thought  on  the  problems  of  the 
individual.  Pasha  Tumanov  and  At  the  Last  Stage, 
written  later,  raises  the  same  questions,  treating 
with  contempt  the  idealism  and  glorifying  the  cult 
of  the  flesh.  A.  Kamenski  and  M.  Kuzmin  also 
write  in  the  style  of  Artsybashev.  The  healthy 
realism,  but  shghtly  touched  by  modem  influence 
is  represented  by  Sergeev-Tsenski.  .  .  .  Fliictications 
is  one  of  the  best  novels.  .  .  .  B.  Zaitsev  is  also 
a  painter  of  nature,  village  and  quiet  country  life. 
.  .  .  Among  others,  writing  about  country  life 
and  village,  should  be  mentioned  Mouyzhel,  Ro- 
dionov,  Gusev,  Teleshov,  Sesafimovich  [andj  Oli- 
ger  .  .  .  have  also  contributed  much  to  the  study 
of  modern  Russian  life.  Novikov  and  Slezkin  are 
quite  young  authors  with  a  very  promising  future. 
Our  survey  of  modern  Russian  literature  would 
not  be  complete  without  mentioning  B.  Savinkov, 
writing  under  the  name  of  V.  Ropshin.  Some  time 
ago  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Terrorist 
revolutionary  party,  but  after  the  revolution  of 
1905  a  profound  crisis  happened,  not  only  in  him 
but  in  the  whole  of  the  Russian  revolutionary 
movement.  His  novels,  almost  autobiographical, 
give  us  the  best  illustration  of  the  psychology  of 
the  later  revolutionaries." — S.  Tomkeyeff,  ch.  20, 
added  to  translation  of  I.  K.  Shakhnovski's  Short 
history  of  Russian  literature,  pp.  172-175. — "The 
more  sensitive  of  these  authors,  having  learned 
what  the  times  had  to  teach  them,  and  having  come 
abreast  of  their  day,  resumed  the  attack  under  the 
banner  of  'neo-realism.'  As  a  result,  we  had  a 
cross  between  two  movements  which  were  at  war 
for  a  whole  century:  the  symboHsts  moved  from 
noumena  to  phenomena  while  the  neo-realists 
moved  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  two  met  on 
the  threshold  of  the  revolution.  The  meeting 
place  was  the  'Scythian  evenings,'  gatherings  of 
authors  who  during  the  years  of  the  war  were 
grouping  themselves  about  the  literary  miscellanies 
known  under  the  title  of  The  Scythians — edited  by 
Ivan  Razumnik,  the  well  known  critic;  Ivanchin- 
Pisarev,  an  old  revolutionist  of  Populist  persuasion 
and  literary  comrade-at-arms  of  Lavrov,  Mikhai- 
lovsky  and  Korolenko;  and  by  the  author  of  this 
article.  Here  neo-realists  and  symbolists  (Prish- 
vin,  Sologub,  Remizov,  Zamyatin,  O.  Forsh,  An- 
drey Bely,  Kluyev,  Yesenin)  met  on  equal  terms. 
The  coteries  centered  about  the  old  monthlies, 
whether  Populist,  Marxian,  or  Liberal;  they  kept 
apart.  These  reviews  (Russian  Wealth,  The  Con- 
temporary, The  Contemporary  World,  Russian 
Thought)  owed  their  influence  not  to  the  talent 
or  individuality  of  their  contributors  but  to  a  lit- 
erary and  social  tradition  which  had  held  sway 
over  generations  of  Russian  intellectuals.  These 
little  groups  were  definitely  and  patently  in  a 
process  of  degeneration.  Finally  there  were  a  few 
free-lances  and  'individuaUsts'  like  Leonid  Andre- 
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yev,  the  gifted  popularizer  of  ideas  which  he  was 
unable  to  think  out  to  the  end.  These  'free  Cos- 
sacks' roamed  the  waste,  joining  now  one  literary 
camp  or  bivouac,  now  another.  Thus  during  the 
world  war  Russian  literature  presented  the  follow- 
ing spectacle:  a  number  of  great,  distinctive  in- 
dividual writers  and  a  complete  absence  of  any 
vital  groupings  or  active  movements;  extreme  in- 
dividualism alongside  of  an  ossified  traditionalism 
in  literature,  adhering  to  strict  social  and  aesthetic 
canons;  the  so-called  Scythians,  dedicated  to  the 
principles  of  the  integral  revolution,  spiritual 
maximalism,  and  an  irreconcilable,  uncompromis- 
ing war  on  philistinism.  'There  is  no  target  against 
which  a  Scythian  is  afraid  to  draw  his  bow.'  This 
was  an  ideal,  and  too  exacting  an  ideal  to  en- 
gender a  movement.  The  true  Scythians  remained 
solitary.  'All  are  divided,  all  speak  different  lan- 
guages, although  perhaps  sometimes  they  under- 
stand each  other,'  wrote  Blok  in  one  of  his  letters 
in  1912.  'Sitting  in  one's  cage,  one  works  in  lone- 
liness.' .  .  .  During  the  war  Russian  literature  chose 
silence  as  its  part,  and  that  not  only  because  of 
the  censorship.  The  evil  fumes  of  militarism 
failed  to  poison  any  of  the  more  prominent  Rus- 
sian writers.  The  only  ones  who  were  swept  off 
their  feet  were  Leonid  Andreyev;  Merezhkovsky, 
the  religious  philosopher  and  novelist;  his  wife, 
Zinaida  Hippius,  a  poet  and  literary  critic;  and 
perhaps  Kluyev,  the  most  talented  poet,  who  per- 
ceived the  anti-Christ  in  the  Kaiser,  or  perhaps 
made  believe  that  he  did  so — the  Northern  Great 
Russian  is  a  person  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek. 
On  the  other  hand,  very  few  writers  took  a  resolute 
attitude  against  the  war.  Practically  all  of  those 
who  did  belonged  to  the  Scythian  group.  Even  a 
vast  majority  of  the  partisan  Socialist  circles,  from 
which  the  editors  and  contributors  of  the  old 
monthlies  were  recruited,  fell  for  the  slogans  of  na- 
tional defense.  From  the  moment  of  the  February 
revolution  of  1Q17  the  social  differentiation  inaug- 
urated by  the  war  began  to  develop  with  extraordi- 
nary rapidity.  This  circumstance  facilitated  the 
social  differentiation  among  the  writers  which  the 
Bolshevik  revolution  completed.  The  October  up- 
heaval made  social  neutrality  practically  impos- 
sible. The  writers  joined  either  the  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  camps  into  which  the  October 
triumph  split  Russia.  The  representatives  of  the 
old  literature — that  is,  most  of  the  realists — joined 
the  anti-revolutionary  camp — not  because  they  be- 
longed politically  with  the  bourgeoisie  and  the 
White  generals.  Not  at  all;  the  only  men  who 
were  enemies  of  the  revolution  in  a  clearly  politi- 
cal and  social  sense  were  precisely  those  who  beat 
the  drums  for  'war  to  the  victorious  end.'  They 
were  again  Andreyev,  Merezhkovsky  and  Hippius. 
As  for  the  others,  they  went  over  to  the  Whites 
because  their  good  nature,  fed  by  a  life  of  bookish, 
closeted  study,  could  not  be  reconciled  to  the 
ruthless,  indomitable,  cruel,  bloody  class  struggle, 
the  signal  for  which  was  flung  forth  by  the  red 
October  flags.  'Blood,  destruction,  conflagration. 
...  If  this  is  revolution,  we  don't  want  it.'  The 
mood  that  prevailed  among  the  Russian  writers  in 
those  days  is  reflected  in  Remizov's  Lament  over 
Russia's  End,  an  effective  anrl  jjrofoundly  stirring 
piece.  In  truth,  to  the  intellectuals  Russia  was 
dying,  inasmuch  as  the  familiar  ground  was  cut 
from  under  their  feet.  They  met  this  putative 
end  in  various  ways.  Some  of  them  went  abroad, 
ducking  the  waves  of  the  White  Guard  invasions. 
Others,  not  active  enough  to  pull  up  their  stakes, 
remained  at  home,   ostensibly    accepting   the   new 


government  and  the  new  regime,  but  at  heart 
hostile  to  both.  Naturally,  under  such  conditions, 
silence  was  the  only  part  they  could  choose.  Only 
politically  neutral  descriptive  writing  was  carried 
on,  and  that  very  cautiously,  for  the  negative  at- 
titude toward  the  revolution  showed  through  even 
the  most  harmless  pictures  of  the  new  conditions. 
In  the  field  of  ideology  there  was  noticeable  a 
general  trend  toward  mysticism  and  religion.  The 
Scythians  were  supplanted  by  the  Dreamers,  among 
whom  was  Bely,  and  also  Alexander  Blok,  who 
was  to  die  in  1921.  The  religious  philosophers, 
Berdyayev  and  Chulkov,  whom  the  revolution  had 
slain,  arose  from  the  dead  in  strength  and  glory. 
'Listen  to  the  revolution !  Listen  to  it  with  your 
whole  heart  and  soul!'  cried  Alexander  Blok,  who 
had  remained  in  the  revolutionary  camp.  But  they 
did  not  listen.  The  second  of  our  great  writers, 
Bely,  raged  like  a  madman  among  these  half- 
dead  creatures,  stiff  with  expectation,  fear  and  ani- 
mosity. These  either  kept  their  peace  or  chopped 
rhythms  of  verse  or  prose  with  accustomed  profes- 
sionally deft  movements  of  the  pen.  .  .  .  Bely,  the 
most  sensitive  seismograph  of  modernity,  could 
not  help  hearing  the  rhythms  of  the  revolution  and 
voicing  them  in  his  writings.  He  bodied  forth 
not  only  the  moving  spirit  of  the  revolution,  but 
also  its  contradictions  and  vagaries."— S.  Mstislav- 
sky,  Voices  in  the  tempest  {Survey  Graphic,  Mar., 
1923)- 

1917-1923. — Futurists  and  Imagists. — Prole- 
tarian poets. — Present  schools  of  poetry. — Birth 
of  new  generation  of  writers. — Outlook. — "They 
[the  futurists]  pitched  their  tents  on  the  smoking 
ruins  of  the  gredt  conflagration  like  booths  upon 
a  fair-ground.  In  the  pre-revolutionary  days  their 
verse  had  defied  the  triumphant  middle  class,  and 
so  now  they  claimed  for  themselves  the  honorary 
post  of  official  poets  of  the  revolution.  And  as 
the  post  was  vacant  they  occupied  it  for  a  certain 
time.  They  did  this  all  the  more  readily  in  that 
they  were  headed  by  the  impudent  and  persistent, 
albeit  gifted  poet  (and  painter)  Vladimir  Mayakov- 
sky  whose  War  and  Peace,  written  during  the  war, 
brought  him  wholly  deserved  fame.  Mayakovsky, 
a  'radio-tower,'  as  he  called  himself  in  one  of  his 
latest  poems  (1922),  flooded  the  revolutionary 
capital  with  his  posters  and  with  the  thunder  of 
his  poems  orchestrated  like  posters.  Caught  by 
the  grandiose  sweep  of  events,  he  served  the  new 
state  with  real  ardor,  served  literally,  inasmuch  as 
the  themes,  the  content,  the  very  tendency  of  his 
writings  were  dictated  by  the  aims  and  needs  of 
the  state.  He  became  the  'state  poet,'  just  as 
Demyan  Bcdny  (Demyan  the  Poor),  another  au- 
thor who  became  prominent  during  the  revolution 
and  achieved  the  widest  popularity  with  his  fables 
and  satirical  verse,  became  the  'state  satirist.'  .  .  . 
Mayakovsky  was  imitated,  but  with  little  suc- 
cess, by  his  fellow  futurists  (V.  Kamensky,  Khleb- 
nikov,  Kruchenyka)  and  by  the  so-called  Imagists. 
Needless  to  say,  the  majority  of  these  had  a  very 
simplified  conception  of  e.'^thetic  radicalism.  It 
was  with  them  mainly  a  matter  of  form.  Among 
the  Imagists,  who  are  the  literary  cousins  of  the 
futurists,  was  discovered,  to  everyone's  aston'sh- 
ment,  the  talented  peas.int  poet  Sergey  Ycsenin. 
.  .  .  He  became,  indeed,  the  theorist  of  this  move- 
rrient  which  has,  however,  already  died  a  natural 
death.  Among  Ye.senin's  notable  colleagues  were 
Shershenevich  and  Marienhof.  .  .  .  During  the  j'ears 
of  the  revolution  and  the  civil  war  the  futurists  and 
Imagists  were  the  only  ones  who  not  only  spoke 
but  shouted  at  the  top  of  their  voices.     The  poets 
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and  prose  writers  from  the  masses  of  the  prole- 
tariat and  the  peasantry,  who  naturally  came  to 
the  fore  with  the  victory  of  the  peasants'  and 
workers'  revolution,  could  not  make  themselves 
heard  in  the  din,  in  spite  of  the  Kcneral  support 
which  the  new  povernment  offered  these  writers. 
Under  the  conditions  in  which  the  workers  lived 
under  the  Czar,  no  accomplished  writer  could  arise 
from  the  masses.  The  wave  of  the  revolution 
brought  to  the  surface  mostly  self-made  writers, 
sometimes  gifted  but  technically  absolutely  help- 
less and  lamentably  deficient  in  culture.  The 
Prolet-kiilts,  with  their  studios,  lectures  and  maga- 
zines, which  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  rapidly 
developing  the  workers'  talents,  could  help  them 
only  to  a  very  small  degree  to  make  up  for  the 
time  lost  in  the  past.  It  is  only  lately  that  some 
of  the  proletarian  writers  have  gradually  formed 
a  significant  literary  group.  Many  of  them  have 
remained  in  their  workshops.  The  most  promi- 
nent among  them  are:  prose-writers — Lyashko, 
Bessalko  (now  dead)  ;  poets— Krillov,  Arski,  Sadof- 
yev,  Pomorsky,  Samobytnik,  Bogomolov  (the  Pet- 
rograd  group),  Alexandrovsky,  Rodov,  Kazin,  Po- 
letayev,  Gerasimov,  Sannikov  (the  'Smithy'  group 
of  Moscow).  A  place  apart  was  occupied  by 
Gastev,  a  half-proletarian,  half-intellectual,  who 
before  the  revolution  changed  his  occupation 
twenty-three  times.  During  the  first  years  of  the 
revolution  he  wrote  a  great  deal,  and  his  Poetry 
of  the  Worker's  Thrust  was  at  one  time  consid- 
ered a  classic  by  the  theorists  of  proletarian  poetry. 
Lately  he  has  almost  ceased  writing,  devoting  him- 
self to  the  organization  of  the  Institute  of  Labor 
which  is  attached  to  the  All-Russian  Soviet  of 
Trade  Unions.  What  distinguishes  him  from  the 
rest  of  his  fellow  writers  is  the  extraordinary  em- 
phasis on  the  mechanical  in  his  outlook:  cities  in 
his  poetry  are  'numbered,'  and  people  fall  into 
'series.'  .  .  .  During  the  first  months  of  the  revolu- 
tion the  possibility  of  a  specific  'proletarian  cul- 
ture' was  the  subject  of  abundant  but  unconvincing 
talk.  And  inasmuch  as  the  works  of  the  prole- 
tarian writers  failed  to  furnish  a  foundation  for 
the  airy  castles  of  the  theorists,  the  latter  gradu- 
ally ceased  from  theorizing.  They  are  presumably 
waiting  until  the  transformation  of  living  condi- 
tions furnishes  a  firm  foundation  for  the  new 
men  and  consequently  for  the  new  art.  Thus  the 
height  of  the  revolution  was  definitely  marked  by 
literary  stagnation,  all  the  more  striking  in  con- 
trast to  the  political  and  social  advance.  Our 
revolutionary  literature  was  colorless  and  monoto- 
nous. And  that  may  be  said  also  about  the  lit- 
erary ephemera  which  were  extremely  revolution- 
ary both  in  form  and  content.  This  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  pre-revolutionary  literature 
which  was  bright  with  color  and  sound.  The  old 
writers  were  silent,  or  else  they  hissed  in  their 
corners;  the  new  ones  were  as  yet  unborn.  The 
only  work  which  was  truly  instinct  with  the  revo- 
lutionary spirit  was  Blok's  poem.  The  Twelve. 
It  was  only  with  the  end  of  the  civil  war  when  the 
Soviet  Reoublic  passed  from  the  military  struggle 
to  economic  reconstruction  that  the  silent  ones 
began  to  lift  their  voices.  The  first  to  break 
the  silence  were  the  poets.  The  art  of  the  literary 
lastlings  blossomed  out  in  luxurious  clusters,  broken 
into  numberless  groups  and  coteries.  Perhaps  the 
only  man  who  knows  their  names  is  the  old  poet 
and  young  Communist,  Valery  Brusov,  who  from 
time  to  time  adds  to  the  gaiety  of  the  nation  by 
exhibiting  on  Moscow  platforms  representatives  of 
all  the  existing  schools:  acmeists,  nichevoki  (noth- 


ingists),  ccntrifugists,  presentists,  suprematists, 
suprasines,  etc.,  etc.  Each  of  these  groups  care- 
fully separates  itself  from  all  the  others  by  means 
of  declarations  and  theoretical  treaties  which  are 
intelligible  only  to  their  authors.  There  are  among 
them  highly  gifted  poets— "for  instance,  Anna 
Akhmatova,  Boris  Pasternak,  Ossip  Mandelstamm, 
M.  Kuzmin,  V.  Chodasevich,  and  others.  But,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  a  group  of  typical  epigones,  prac- 
ticing a  blind-alley  art,  without  any  hope  or  any 
future.  The  flowers  planted  long  ago  are  blossom- 
ing for  the  last  time.  The  number  of  these  poets 
is  staggering.  In  1022,  in  Moscow  alone  there 
were  some  four  hundred  'registered'  poets,  that  is, 
men  and  women  who  more  or  less  regularly  pub- 
lished verse.  In  close  connection  with  this  deca- 
dent art,  and  springing  from  the  same  soil,  there 
arose  a  phenomenon  unprecedented  in  Russian  lit- 
erature; a  purely  formal  attitude  toward  writing. 
The  problems  of  literary  technique  and  the  purely 
formal  study  of  the  poetic  language  have  pushed 
into  the  background  the  problems  of  the  creative 
values  of  art.  It  is  characteristic  that  Petrograd 
became  the  laboratory  of  the  formal  method.  Dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  years  the  northern  capital 
became  stagnant  and  sunk  in  provincialism.  Cul- 
turally speaking,  it  turned  into  the  city  of  'men 
who  once  were.'  Nowhere  else  is  it  so  easy  at  pres- 
ent to  observe  the  passing  of  the  old  literature. 
And  while  the  old  literature  is  dying  a  new  one  is 
being  born.  Every  day  new  names  appear  on  the 
literary  stage.  The  readers,  starved  by  the  years 
of  literary  abstinence,  are  eagerly  listening  to  each 
new  voice.  Fame  is  acquired  with  a  rapidity  un- 
known in  previous  years.  There  is  a  definite  dan- 
ger in  this  for  the  young  men  who  depend  upon 
inspiration  rather  than  upon  austere  literary  disci- 
pline. Premature  canonization  has  already  had  its 
effect  on  the  work  of  some  of  them.  They  have 
stopped  growing.  Others  begin  to  acquire  man- 
nerisms before  they  understand  workmanship.  And 
yet  we  may  say  that  at  present  a  new  generation  of 
writers  is  arising,  different  from  the  old  authors 
and  from  the  proletarian  writers  of  the  transitional 
era.  The  most  gifted  of  them  are:  Vsevolod 
Ivanov,  the  son  of  a  miner,  .  .  .  the  author  of 
admirable  stories  about  the  civil  war,  which  are 
rich  with  an  authentic  folk  flavor;  Boris  Pilnyak, 
also  from  the  masses,  who  has  given  us  a  series 
of  tales  and  stories  incisive  in  characterization  and 
description;  Nikolai  Tikhonov,  whose  latest  poems, 
especially  his  Song  of  a  Soldier  on  Furlough,  give 
him  a  place  beside  the  most  lyrical  poets  of  our 
rich  past;  the  very  young  Leonov,  sharp-eyed  and 
firm  of  touch  far  beyond  his  years.  The  present 
literary  generation  differs  from  former  generations 
in  that  it  has  a  definite  social  bond  with  the 
masses  and  does  not  derive  like  the  intelligentsia 
of  former  years  from  the  heads  of  its  spiritual 
forebears.  And  that,  in  spite  of  its  extreme  sub- 
jectivism, which  makes  the  official  Marxan  critics 
frown,  and  in  spite  of  its  innocence  of  any  social 
tendency,  although  Trotzky  in  one  of  his  literary 
ieuilletons  published  in  Pravda  dubbed  them  'neo- 
Populists.'  This  unprecedented  phenomenon  testi- 
fies to  the  depth  of  that  cultural  transformation 
which  the  events  of  our  great  revolution  have 
brought  about.  The  other  peculiarity  of  this  new 
rising  literature,  even  more  striking  and  gladdening, 
is  its  feeling  for  and  joy  in  life.  Formerly,  the 
writer  was  a  solitary  dweller  in  a  narrow  world, 
and  his  art  was  often  fenced  off  from  real  life. 
The  present  young  writer,  who  is  rising  from  the 
masses  and  who  still  is  one  with  them,  brings  a 
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broad,  free  life  into  his  art." — S.  Mstislavsky, 
Voices  in  the  tempest  (Survey  Graphic,  Mar., 
1923). 

Also  in:  G.  I.  Aleksinski,  Modern  Russia. — M. 
Baring,  Landmarks  in  Russian  literature. — J.  de 
Auvergne,  Russian  literature  since  Chekhov  {Rus- 
sian Review,  v.  3,  no.  2). — J.  A.  T.  Lloyd,  Two 
Russian  reformers. — A.  Maude,  Leo  Tolstoy. — R. 
Rolland,  Tolstoy. — D.  S.  Mirski,  Literature  of  Bol- 
shevik Russia  (London  Mercury,  v.  S). — M.  J. 
Olgin,  Guide  to  Russian  literature. — W.  L.  Phelps, 
Essays  on  Russian  literature. — Rudwin,  Gloom  and 
glory  of  Russian  literature. — C.  E.  Turner,  Studies 
in  Russian  literature. — A.  J.  Wolfe,  Aspects  of 
recent  Russian  literature. 

RUSSIAN  ORTHODOX  CHURCH— "Rus- 
sian conservatives  have  summed  up  the  tradition 
of  their  country  in  the  three  words  'Tsar,  Church, 
and  People.'  The  church  was  for  a  long  time,  the 
link  which  united  the  other  two.  .  .  .  The  vast 
majority  of  the  Russian  people  is,  at  least  by  in- 
stinct 'Orthodox.'  The  Orthodox  tradition  is  spe- 
cially represented  by  the  'black  Clergy,'  or  monks, 
who  supply  all  the  higher  Church  officials.  .  .  . 
The  church  is  governed  by  a  Synod,  to  which  is 
attached  a  layman,  the  Tsar's  Procurator.  This 
Synod  replaced  the  Patriarchs,  who  had  seen  Rus- 
sia through  some  of  her  hardest  days  and  had 
rendered  great  national  services,  but  whose  author- 
ity was  judged  by  Peter  the  Great  to  be  a  rival 
to  his  own  in  the  eyes  of  the  peasants.  From  that 
time  to  this  [1907]  the  taint  of  politics  has  pene- 
trated into  the  Church." — B.  Pares,  Russia  and 
reform,  pp.  127-129. — See  also  Eastern  Orthodox 
church;  Ecclesiastical  law:   1453-1917. 

lOth-llth  centuries. — Conversion  of  Russia  to 
Christianity.     See  Russia:    loth-iith  centuries. 

10th-18th  centuries. — Development  of  Russian 
church. — Patriarchs. — Reforms  of  Peter  the 
Great.  See  Christianity:  ioth-i8th  centuries: 
Russian  church;  Russia:  1697-1704:  Peter  the 
Great:    His    reform,    etc. 

1655. — Great  schism  known  as  Raskol.  See 
Russia:    1655-1659. 

1763-1773. — Power  and  influence  in  Poland. 
See  Poland:    1763-1790. 

1825-1855. — Persecutions  of  unorthodox.  See 
Russia:   1825-1855. 

1866. — Russian  orthodox  religion  forced  upon 
Poland.    See  Poland:  1863-1869. 

1881-1894. — Repressive  policy  of  Pobiedonos- 
tev.     See  Russia:    1881-1894. 

1917. — (Ecumenical  congress  to  discuss  re- 
form.    See   Russia:    1917    (August). 

1917. — Separation  of  church  and  state. — 
Church  revolution. — Sequestration  of  church 
property.    See  Russia:   1917-1922. 

RUSSKAIA  PRAVDA,  Russian  legal  code. 
See  Russia:    1016-1054. 

RUSSKY,  Nikolai  (1854-1918),  Russian  gen- 
eral. Served  in  the  World  War.  See  World  War: 
1914:  II.  Eastern  front:  b;  c,  1;  d,  5;  1915:  III. 
Eastern  front:  i,  7;  i,  8;  191 7:  III.  Russia  and  the 
Eastern  front:   h. 

RUSSO-CHINESE  TREATY.  See  Tibet: 
1902. 

RUSSO-GERMAN  ARMISTICE.  See  World 
War:    1917:   1.  Summary:   b,  13. 

RUSSO-GERMAN  TREATY.  See  Rapallo, 
Treaty  of  (1922) . 

RUSSO-JAPANESE  TREATY.  — In  July, 
1916,  Japan  concluded  a  treaty  with  Russia.  The 
terms  were  as  follows: 

The  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  and  the  Im- 
perial Government  of  Russia  resolved  to  unite  their 


efforts  for  the  maintenance  of  lasting  peace  in  the 
Far  East,  have   agreed   upon   the  loliowmg: 

Article  i.  Japan  will  not  be  a  party  to  any  politi- 
cal arrangement  or  combination  directed  against 
Russia.  Russia  will  not  be  a  party  to  any  political 
arrangement  or  combination  directed  against 
Japan. 

Art.  2.  Should  the  territorial  rights  or  the  spe- 
cial interests  in  the  Far  East  of  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  be  threatened,  Japan  and  Russia 
will  take  counsel  of  each  other  as  to  the  measures 
to  be  taken  in  view  of  the  support  or  the  help  to 
be  given  in  order  to  safeguard  and  defend  those 
rights  and  interests. 

RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR.  See  Japan:  1902- 
1905;  Triple  Alliance:  Effect  of  Russo-Japanese 
war. 

RUSSOPHIL,  or  Zankovist,  political  party. 
See  Bulgaria:    1908-1914. 

RUSSO-TURKISH  WAR.  See  Turkey: 
1861-1877;   1877-1878. 

RUSTENBURG,  Battle  of.  See  South  Africa, 
Union  of:   1914. 

RUSZKY,  Nikolai.    See  Russky,  Nikolai. 

RUTEBEUF,  or  Rustebeuf  (fl.  1245-1285), 
French  trouvere.  See  French  literature:  1050- 
1350. 

RUTENI,  Gallic  tribe,  who  bordered  on  the 
Roman  GalHa  Provincia,  .  .  .  occupying  the  dis- 
trict of  France  called  Rouergue  before  the  Revo- 
lution.—Based  on  G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman 
republic,  v.  4,  ch.   17. 

RUTENNU.    See  Rotennu. 

RUTGERS  COLLEGE,  in  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey,  founded  1770.  See  Universities  and 
COLLEGES:    1770. 

RUTHENIANS,  Slavic  people,  branch  of  the 
Little  Russians,  inhabiting  principally  the  south- 
ern part  of  Russia  and  Galicia.  See  Slavs:  Origin; 
Galicia:  Agriculture;  Ukraine:  1340-1654;  Rus- 
sia:  Great,  Little,  White  and  Black. 

Religion.     See   G.'Xlicia:    Nationalities. 

1830-1910.— Austrian  rule.— Friction.  See  Po- 
land:   1867-1910. 

1874-1913. — Petition  for  independence.— Na- 
tionalism.    See   Galicia:    1861-1879;    1913. 

1901-1909. — Attempts  of  Russians  to  suppress 
national  revival.     See  Slavs:    1901-1005. 

1905. — Extension  of  suffrage. — Power.  See 
Poland:    1867-1910. 

1914-1915.— Attitude  toward  the  World  War, 
— Hopes  for  separate  state.  See  Austria-Hun- 
gary:   1914-1915. 

1914-1920.— Strife  with  Poles  in  Galicia,  See 
Galicia:    1914-1920. 

1919. — Attempt  to  control  Galicia  and  the 
Ukraine.     See  Poland:    1919   (September). 

1921. — Distribution  in  Balkan  states.  See 
Balkan  states:  Map  showing  distribution  of  na- 
tionalities. 

RUTHERFORD,  Sir  Ernest  (1871-  ), 
Canadian  chemist  and  physicist.  See  Chemistry: 
Radio-activity:  Rutherford's  work  on  thorium; 
Nobel  prizes:  Chemistry:  1908. 

RUTHVEN,  Raid  of.  seizure  of  James  VI 
of  Scotland  in  Ruthven  Castle.  See  Scotland: 
1582, 

RUTLEDGE,  Edward  (i 749-1800),  American 
patriot  and  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. Sec  U.S.A.:  1776  (July):  Authorship; 
1776  (July):  Text  of  Declaration  of  Independence. 

RUTLEDGE,  John  (1739-1800),  American 
statesman.  R(i)rrsentative  to  Stamp  Act  (\)ngrcss, 
1765;  to  Continental  Congress,  1774;  president  of 
South  Carolina,  1776-1778;  governor,  1779;  repre- 
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sentative  to  Continental  Congress,  1782;  1783; 
chancellor  of  state,  1784;  associate  justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  1789-17Q1;  chief 
justice  of  South  Carolina  supreme  court,  1791- 
1795.  See  U.S.A.:  1765:  Stamp  Act  Congress; 
1797-1800;  South  Carolina:  1776  (February- 
April;  . 

RUTLI,  or  Griitli,  Meadow  of.  See  Switzer- 
land:  Three  forest  cantons. 

RUTULI,  tribe  in  ancient   Italy.     See  Latium. 

RUTUPIiE,  principal  Kentish  seaport  of  Roman 
Britain,  now  Richborough.  It  was  celebrated  lor 
its  oysters. — Based  on  T.  Wright,  Celt,  Roman  and 
Saxon,  ch.  s. 

Also  in:  C.  Roach  Smith,  Antiquities  of  Rich- 
borough. 

RUWARD  OF  BRABANT.— "This  office  was 
one  of  great  historical  dignity,  but  somewhat 
anomalous  in  its  functions.  ...  A  Ruward  was 
not  exactly  dictator,  although  his  authority  was 
universal.  He  was  not  exactly  protector,  nor  gov- 
ernor, nor  stadholder.  His  functions  .  .  .  were 
commonly  conferred  on  the  natural  heir  to  the 
sovereignty — therefore  more  lofty  than  those  of 
ordinary  stadholders." — J.  L.  Motley,  Rise  of  the 
Dutch  republic,  pt.  5,  ch.  4. 

RUYSDAEL,  or  Ruisdael,  Jacob  van  (c.  1628- 
1682),  Dutch  painter.     See   Painting:    Dutch. 

RUZSKY,  Nikolai.     See  Russky,  Nicol.'\i. 

RYAN,  Thorrtas  Joseph  (1876-1921),  Australian 
statesman.     Premier     of     Queensland,     1915-1919; 


member  of   Australian    House   of   Representatives, 
1919-1921.     See  Australia:    1919-1920. 
RYE-HOUSE   PLOT    (1683).     See  England: 

1681-1683. 

RYKS  MUSEUM.— The  Ryks  Museum  in  Am- 
sterdam was  eructed  in  the  nineteenth  century 
(1870-1885)  and  is  a  richly  decorated  building  in 
the  style  of  the  early  Dutch  renaissance,  the  plans 
for  which  were  made  by  Cuypers.  The  nucleus  of 
the  ijicturc  gallery,  on  the  second  floor,  was  the 
collection  made  by  King  Louis  Napoleon  of  paint- 
ings which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Orange  fam- 
ily and  which  were  brought  by  him  from  The 
Hague  in  1808.  To  this  was  added  the  collectio.i 
from  the  Haarlem  Pavilion,  and  the  Van  der  Hoop 
collection,  and  it  is  constantly  being  augmented  by 
purchase.  The  most  famous  among  the  p'ctures 
are  Rembrandt's  "Night-Watch,"  "Syndics  of  the 
Cloth  Hall"  and  Van  der  Heist's  "Banquet  of  the 
Civic  Guard."  The  lower  floor  (Contains  fine  col- 
lections of  engravings,  ecclesiastical  art,  industrial 
arts,  and  the  library.  The  museum  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  world. 

RYOT,  RYOTWARI,  land  cultivator  and  land 
tenure  respectively  in  India.  See  India:  Finance; 
1785-1793. 

RYSINGH,  John  Claude,  Swedish  governor  of 
Delaware,    1654-1655.     See   Delaware:    1640-1656. 

RYS"WICK,  Peace  of  (1697).  See  Austria: 
1672-1714;  France:  1695-1696;  1697;  Newfound- 
land:  1694-1697;  U.S.A.:   1690-1748. 


SAADI.    See  Sam. 

SAAR,  or  Sarre,  district  north  of  Lorraine, 
France.  (See  Germany:  Map.)  "This  small  area 
(784  square  miles)  is  important  both  economically 
and  strategically.  In  1766  it  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  France  as  part  of  Lorraine,  and  in  1814 
it  was  left  within  the  French  boundaries.  After 
Napoleon's  return  and  Waterloo,  however,  it  was 
taken  away,  partly  because  it  contained  the  fort- 
ress of  Saarlouis,  partly  because  of  the  coal  mines 
which  were  even  then  recognized  as  valuable.  In 
the  course  of  the  recent  .  .  .  [World  WarJ  the 
French  decided  if  possible  to  secure  the  're-annexa- 
tion' of  Lorraine  with  the  'boundaries  of  1814,' 
which  would  restore  this  important  coal  area  to 
French  control.  This  district  however,  is  solidly 
German  in  character,  and  its  annexation  by  France 
would  have  violated  the  principle  of  nationality. 
.  .  .  The  solution  devised  by  the  Peace  Conference 
is  a  compromise.  The  ownership  of  the  mines  is 
transferred  to  the  French  government,  leaving  it 
to  the  German  government  to  compensate  the  pri- 
vate owners.  To  permit  the  working  of  the  mines, 
the  area  is  withdrawn  from  the  political  control 
of  Germany ;  but  instead  of  intrusting  the  admini- 
stration to  France,  the  district  is  placed  under  the 
League  of  Nations  'in  the  capacity  of  trustees.' 
The  League  is  to  appoint  a  council  of  five  (one  a 
citizen  of  France,  one  a  native  of  the  Saar  Basin, 
and  three  others  not  German  or  French),  with 
complete  governing  powers.  .  .  .  After  fifteen  years 
all  inhabitants  over  twenty,  who  were  residents 
when  this  treaty  was  signed,  are  to  vote  on  the 
question  of  their  future  government.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  results  of  this  vote,  the  League  is 
to  decide  whether  the  district  in  part  or  as  a 
whole  is  to  continue  under  league  control,  or 
whether  all  or  part  is  to  be  annexed  to  France  or 


to  Germany.  In  case  any  or  all  of  the  valley 
returns  to  Germany,  Germany  is  to  repurchase 
the  mines  from  France  at  a  price  in  gold  fixed  by 
arbitrators." — A.  P.  Scott,  Introduction  to  the 
peace  treaties,  pp.  112-113,  114. — On  Mar.  25,  1922, 
the  Saar  Commission  published  an  ordinance  out- 
lining a  constitution.  In  the  elections  to  the  DeUb- 
erative  Council  held  June  25,  1922,  the  German 
element  was  successful. — See  also  Germany:  1922 
(June-July)  ;  Paris,  Conference  of:  Courses  of 
discussion;  Versailles,  Treaty  of:  Part  III:  Sec- 
tion IV. 

SAARBRUCKEN,  or  Saarbruck,  town  in  the 
Saar  basin,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saar,  about 
forty-nine  miles  northeast  of  Metz.  Its  popula- 
tion was  105,089  in  1910.  The  Saar  territory 
was  ceded  to  France  in  1919  for  fifteen  years, 
when  a  plebiscite  is  to  be  held  to  determine  its 
nationality. 

1680. — United  to  France.  See  France:  1679- 
1681. 

1870. — Battle  between  the  French  and  Ger- 
mans.   See  France:   1870   (July-August). 

1918. — Bombed  by  the  Allies.  See  World  War: 
1918:    VIII.    Aviation. 

SAARBURG,  town  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  France, 
on  the  Saar,  about  forty-four  miles  northwest  of 
Strassburg. 

1636. — Captured  by  Duke  Bernhardt  of  Wei- 
mar during  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  See  Ger- 
many:   1634-1639. 

SAAVEDRA,  Angel  de,  Duke  of  Rivas  (1791- 
1865),  Spanish  poet  and  political  leader.  See 
Spanish  literature:   i9th-2oth  centuries. 

SAAVEDRA,  Beautista  (1870-  ),  president 
of  Bolivia  since  192 1.     See  Bolivia:   1920-1921. 

SAAVEDRA,  Miguel  de  Cervantes.  See  Cer- 
vantes Saavedra. 
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SABA,  Sabah,  or  British  North  Borneo.  See 
Borneo:    Couxitry. 

SAB^ANS,  or  Saba,  ancient  name  of  the  jjeo- 
ple  of  Yemen,  Arabia.  See  Arabia:  Ancient  suc- 
cession, etc.;  Sabseans;  Semites. 

SABAJA,    South    American    Indian    tribe.      See 

GUCK,   OR    Coco,   GROUP. 

SAB  AN  A  DE  LA  CRUZ,  Battle  of  (1859). 
See  Venezuela:    1829-1886. 

SABATIER,  Paul  (1854-  ),  French  chem- 
ist.   See  Nobel  prizes:   Chemistry:   1912. 

SABBATHAISTS,  Jewish  sect.  Behevers  in 
the  Messianic  pretensions  of  one  Sabbathai  Sevi, 
of  Smyrna,  who  made  an  extraordinary  commo- 
tion in  the  Jewish  world  about  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  and  who  finally  embraced  Moham- 
medanism.— Based  on  H.  H.  Milman,  History  of 
the  Jews,  bk.  28. 

SABELLIANS.    See  Sabines. 

SABELLIANS,  Christian  sect  of  the  third  cen- 
tury.    See  Noetians. 

SABELLIUS  (fl.  3rd  century),  early  Christian 
bishop  and  theolosjian  of  Africa.     See  Noetians. 

SABINE  CROSS  ROADS,  or  Mansfield, 
Battle  of.  See  U.S.A.:  1864  (March-May:  Lou- 
isiana) . 

SABINE  WARS.— The  Roman  historians— 
Dionysius,  Plutarch,  Livy,  and  others — gave  credit 
to  traditions  of  a  long  and  dangerous  war,  or  se- 
ries of  wars,  with  the  Sabines,  following  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Tarquins  from  Rome  and  the  found- 
ing of  the  republic.  But  modern  skeptical  criti- 
cism has  left  httle  ground  for  any  part  of  the 
story  of  these  wars.  It  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  chronicles  of  an  ancient  family,  the 
Valerian  family,  and,  as  a  recent  writer  has  said, 
it  is  suspicious  that  "a  Valerius  never  holds  a 
magistracy  but  there  is  a  Sabine  war."  Ihne  con- 
jectures that  some  annalist  of  the  Valerian  family 
used  the  term  Sabine  in  relating  the  wars  of  the 
Romans  with  the  Latins,  and  with  the  Tarquins, 
struggling  to  regain  their  lost  throne,  and  that  this 
gave  a  Itart  to  the  whole  fictitious  narrative  of 
Sabine  Wars. — Based  on  W.  Ihne,  History  of 
Rome,  bk.  i,  ch.  12. 

SABINE  WOMEN,  Rape  of  the.  See  Rome: 
Republic:   B.C.  753-5x0, 

SABINES,  or  Sabellians.— "The  greatest  of  the 
Italian  nations  was  the  Sabellian.  Under  this 
name  we  include  the  Sabines,  who  are  said  by  tra- 
dition to  have  been  the  progenitors  of  the  whole 
race,  the  Samnites,  the  Picenians,  Vestinians,  Mar- 
sians,  Marrucinians,  Pclignians,  and  Frentanians. 
This  race  seems  to  have  been  naturally  given  to  a 
pastoral  life,  and  therefore  fixed  their  early  set- 
tlements in  the  upland  valleys  of  the  Apennines. 
Pushing  gradually  along  this  central  range,  they 
penetrated  downwards  towards  the  Gulf  of  Tarcn- 
tum;  and  as  their  population  became  too  dense  to 
find  support  in  their  native  hills,  bands  of  warrior 
youths  issued  forth  to  settle  in  the  richer  plains  be- 
low. Thus  they  mingled  with  the  Opican  and  Pelas- 
gian  races  of  the  south,  and  formed  new  tribes 
known  by  the  names  of  Apulians,  Lucanians,  and 
Campanians.  These  more  recent  tribes,  in  turn, 
threatened  the  Greek  colonics  on  the  coast.  ...  It 
is  certain  that  the  nation  we  call  Roman  was  more 
than  half  Sabellian.  Traditional  history  ...  at- 
tributes the  conquest  of  Rome  to  a  Sabine  tribe. 
Some  of  her  kings  were  Sabine;  her  religion  was 
Sabine:  most  of  her  in.stitutions  in  war  and  peace 
were  Sabine;  and  therefore  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  language  of  the  Roman  people  differed 
from  that  of  Latium  Projjcr  by  its  Sabine  elements, 
though  this  difference  died  out  again  as  the  Latin 


communities  were  gradually  absorbed  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  Rome." — H.  G.  Liddell,  History  of  Rome, 
introductory,  sect.  2. — See  also  Italy:  Ancient; 
Latium;  Rome:  Ancient  kingdom:  Genesis;  Re- 
pubhc:  B.C.  90-88. 

SABINIAN,  or  Sabinianus  (d.  606),  pope, 
604-606. 

SABOTAGE.  See  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World:   Recent  tendencies. 

SABRINA,  ancient  name  of  the  Severn  river, 
England. 

SABUKTIGIN,  Nasir-ud-Din  (d.  997),  ruler 
of  India,  977-997.     See  India:  977-1290. 

SAC,  or  SAUK,  INDIANS.    See  Sacs. 

SAC  AND  SOC,  term  used  in  early  English  and 
Norman  times  to  signify  grants  of  jurisdiction  to 
individual  land-owners.  The  manorial  court-leets 
were  the  products  of  these  grants. — Based  on  W. 
Stubbs,  Constitutional  history  of  England,  ch.  7, 
sect.  73. — See  also  Manors. 

SACffi. — "The  Sacae  were  neighbours  of  the  Hyr- 
canians,  the  Parthians,  and  the  Bactrians  in  the 
steppes  of  the  Oxus.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the 
Sacae  were  a  nation  of  the  tribe  of  the  Scyths,  and 
that  their  proper  name  was  Amyrgians;  the  Per- 
sians called  all  the  Scythians  Sacae." — M.  Duncker, 
History  of  antiquity,  v.  S,  bk.  8,  ch.  2. — See  also 
Scythians. 

SACAZA,  Roberto  (1840-  ),  Nicaraguan 
statesman,  president  of  Nicaragua,  1890-1893.  See 
Central  America:    1886-1894. 

SACERDOTES.— These  were  the  public  priests 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  who  performed  the  "sacra 
publica"  or  religious  rites  for  the  people,  at  public 
expense. — Based  on  E.  Guhl  and  W.  Koner,  Life  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  sect.  103. 

SACHEM,  SAGAMORE.— "Each  totem  of  the 
Lenape  [or  Delaware  Indians  of  North  America] 
recognized  a  chieftain,  called  sachem,  'sakima,'  a 
word  found  in  most  Algonkin  dialects,  with  slight 
variations  (Chip.,  'ogima,'  Cree,  'okimaw,'  Pequot, 
'sachimma') ,  and  derived  from  a  root  'oki,'  signify- 
ing above  in  space,  and,  by  a  transfer  frequent  in 
all  languages,  above  in  power.  ...  It  appears  from 
Mr.  Morgan's  inquiries,  that  at  present  and  of 
later  years,  'the  office  of  sachem  is  hereditary  in 
the  gens,  but  elective  among  its  members.'  Loskiel, 
however,  writing  on  the  excellent  authority  of 
Zeisberger,  states  explicitly  that  the  chief  of  each 
totem  was  selected  and  inaugurated  by  those  of 
the  remaining  two.  By  common  and  ancient  con- 
sent, the  chief  selected  from  the  Turtle  totem  was 
head  chief  of  the  whole  Lenape  nation.  The 
chieftains  were  the  'peace  chiefs.'  They  could 
neither  go  to  war  themselves,  nor  send  nor  receive 
the  war  belt — the  ominous  string  of  dark  wampum, 
which  indicated  that  the  tempest  of  strife  was  to 
be  let  loose.  .  .  .  War  was  declared  by  the  people 
at  the  instigation  of  the  'war  captains,'  valorous 
braves  of  any  birth  or  family  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  by  personal  prowess." — D.  G. 
Brinton,  Lenape  and  their  legends,  ch.  3. — "At  the 
institution  of  the  League  fof  the  Iroquoisl  fifty 
permanent  sachcmships  were  created,  with  appro- 
priate names ;  and  in  the  sachems  who  held  these 
titles  were  vested  the  sui)rcmc  powers  of  the  con- 
federacy. .  .  .  The  sachems  thi'mselvcs  were  equal 
in  rank  and  authority,  and  instead  of  holding  sepa- 
rate territorial  jurisdictions,  their  powers  were 
joint,  and  coextensive  with  the  League.  As  a  safe- 
guard against  contention  and  fraud,  each  sachem 
was  'raised  up'  and  invested  with  his  title  by  a 
council  of  all  the  sachems,  with  suitable  forms 
and  ceremonies.  .  .  .  The  sachcmships  were  dis- 
tributed   unequally    between   the   five   nations,   but 
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without  thereby  givinp  to  either  a  preponderance 
of  political  power.  Nine  of  them  were  assigned  to 
the  Mohawk  nation,  nine  to  the  Oneida,  four- 
teen to  the  Onondapa,  ten  to  the  Cayuga  and 
eight  to  the  Seneca.  The  sachems  united  formed 
the  Council  of  the  League,  the  ruling  body,  in 
which  resided  the  executive,  legislative  and  judicial 
authority." — L.  H.  Morgan,  League  of  the  Iro- 
quois, bk.  I,  ch.  3. — "The  New-England  Indians 
had  functionaries;  ...  the  higher  class  known 
as  sachems,  the  subordinate,  or  those  of  inferior 
note  or  smaller  jurisdiction,  as  sagamores.  . 
This  is  the  distinction  commonly  made  (Hutchin- 
son, Mass.,  I.  410).  But  Williamson  (Maine,  I. 
4Q)  reverses  it;  Dudley  (Letter  to  the  Countess 
of  Lincoln)  says,  'Sagamore,  so  are  the  kings  with 
us  called,  as  they  are  sachems  southward'  (that  is, 
in  Plymouth)  ;  and  Gookin  (Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  L 
154)  speaks  of  the  two  titles  of  office  as  equiva- 
lent."— J.  G.  Palfrey,  History  of  New  England,  v. 
I,  ch.   1,  and  footnote. 

SACHEVERELL,  Henry  (1674-1724^  English 
ecclesiastic  and  political  leader.  See  Exgl.and: 
1710-1712. 

SACHSENSPIEGEL,  compilation  of  old  Ger- 
man customs  by  Eike  von  Repgow  in  the  thirteenth 
century.     See  Germ.\nv:   i  125-1272. 

SACILE,  town  in  the  province  of  Udine,  Italy, 
thirty-eight  miles  northeast  of  Venice  on  the  Liv- 
enza!  It  was  a  scene  of  fighting  in  1Q18.  See 
World  War:  1918:  IV.  Austro-Italian  theater:  c,  2. 

SACKETT'S  HARBOR,  village  in  Jefferson 
county,  New  Vork,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Lake 
Ontario,  about  ten  miles  southwest  of  Watertown. 
It  was  an  impoitant  strategic  point  for  the  Ameri- 
cans during  the  War  of  1812.  See  U.S.A.:  181 2 
(September-November) . 

SACKINGEN,  town  of  Baden,  Germany,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  fifty-one  miles  from 
Freiburg.  It  was  captured  by  Duke  Bernhard  of 
Weimar  in  1637.     See  Germany:   1634-1639. 

SACRAMENTARIANS,  Swiss  religious  refor- 
mers in  the  i6th  century.     See  Switzerland:  1528- 

1531- 

SACRAMENTO,  capital  of  California  and 
county  seat  of  Sacramento  county,  ninety  miles 
northeast  of  San  Francisco.  The  population  in 
1920  was  65,908.  "The  neighborhood  of  Sacra- 
mento .  .  .  was  an  important  place  in  California 
even  in  Pre-American  days.  Sutter's  Fort  was 
the  rendezvous  for  thousands  of  immigrants  to 
the  state.  The  gold  discovery  made  it  for  a  time 
the  focus  of  the  attention  of  the  world  and  the 
busiest  place  in  California.  Two  new  towns,  Sac- 
ramento and  Suttcrville,  were  started  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  because  of  disagreements 
between  Sutter  and  his  son  and  neighbors.  Each  of 
the  three  places  struggled  for  the  supremacy  for 
several  years,  Sacramento  finally  winning.  ...  It 
is  now  the  main  distributing  center  for  the  great 
interior  valleys." — H.  K.  Norton,  Story  of  Cali- 
fornia, pp.  356-358. 

SACRAMENTS,  rites  in  the  Christian  church 
variously  interpreted  according  to  age  and  creed. 
Throughout  the  centuries  controversies  over  the 
sacraments  have  played  an  important  part  in  ec- 
clesiastical history.  The  Roman  Catholic  concep- 
tion of  the  seven  sacraments  developed  gradually. 
"To  Augustine,  sacraments  include  all  the  holy 
usages  and  rites  of  the  church.  They  are  the  visible 
signs  of  the  sacred  things  which  they  signify.  Thus, 
he  names  as  sacraments,  exorcism,  ordination, 
marriage,  and  even  the  salt  given  to  catechumens. 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  preemi- 
nently   sacraments.  .  .  .  The    ancient    feeling    that 


all  sacred  actions  were  sacraments  was  still  alive  ' 
in  the  twelfth  century,  but  Hugo  of  St.  Vic- 
tor and  Abelard  clearly  placed  five  in  a  more 
conspicuously  sacramental  category  than  others, 
and  Peter  Lombard  [in  his  'Sentences']  defined  the 
sacraments  as  seven.  .  .  .  Baptism,  Confirmation, 
the  Lord's  Supper,  penance,  extreme  unction,  ordi- 
nation, and  matrimony.  [At  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  the  Protestants  rejected  five  of  these 
seven  sacraments.]  The  sole  value  of  a  sacrament, 
Luther  taught,  is  its  witness  to  the  divine  prom- 
ise. .  .  ,  Tried  by  the  Scripture  standard,  there  are 
[in  the  Protestant  view  put  forward  by  Luther] 
only  two  sacraments,  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, though  penance  has  a  certain  sacramental 
value  as  a  return  to  baptism." — W.  Walker,  His- 
tory of  the  Christian  church,  pp.  183,  273,  345. — 
At  the  Council  of  Trent  (i 545-1 563)  called  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  the  Reformation,  "the 
existence  of  the  seven  sacraments,  baptism,  pen- 
ance, communion,  confirmation,  matrimony,  holy 
orders,  and  extreme  unction,  was  affirmed.  Each 
sacrament  it  was  declared,  instituted  by  Christ, 
confers  a  special  grace.  Only  with  faith  in  Christ 
and  with  those  sacraments  that  the  ordinary  lay- 
man receives  is  it  possible  for  men  to  be  saved. 
Faith  alone  is  not  sufficient.  The  administration 
of  the  sacraments  was  regulated  by  definite  ordi- 
nances."— E.  M.  Hulme,  Renaissance:  Protestant 
Revolution  and  the  Catholic  Reformation  in  conti- 
nental Europe,  p.  440. 

SACRED  BAND  OF  CARTHAGE,  citizen 
troops  composed  of  men  of  wealth  and  family.  See 
Carthage:   Dominions;  Military  organization:  7. 

SACRED  BAND  OF  THEBES,  military  or- 
ganization of  ancient  Thebes.  See  Thebes,  Greece: 
B.C.  378. 

SACRED  LITERATURE.  See  Christianity: 
100-300:  Period  of  growth,  etc. 

SACRED  MONTH  OF  THE  CHARTISTS. 
— As  a  coercive  measure  the  Chartists  advocated 
the  appointment  of  a  month  during  which  the 
working  classes  of  England  were  to  refrain  from 
labor.     See  England:   1838-1842. 

SACRED  MOUNT  (Mens  Sacer),  hill  three 
miles  northeast  of  Rome.  It  was  the  scene  of  the 
Plebeian  secession  in  404  B.  C.  See  Rome:  Repub- 
lic: B. C.  404-492. 

SACRED  PROMONTORY,  the  southwestern 
extremity  of  Spain — Cape  St.  Vincent — was  an- 
ciently called  the  Sacred  Promontory,  and  sup- 
posed by  early  geographers  to  be  the  extreme  west- 
ern point  of  the  known  world. — Based  on  E.  H. 
Bunbury,  History  of  ancient  geography,  v.  2,  ch. 
28,  pt.   I. 

SACRED  ROADS  IN  GREECE. -"After  the 
chariot  races  came  into  vogue  [at  the  sacred 
festivals  and  games]  these  equally  necessitated 
good  carriage  roads,  which  it  was  not  easy  to 
make  in  a  rocky  locality  like  Delphi.  Thus  arose 
the  sacred  roads,  along  which  the  gods  themselves 
were  said  to  have  first  passed,  as  Apollo  once  came 
through  pathless  tracks  to  Delphi.  .  .  .  Hence  the 
art  of  road-making  and  of  building  bridges,  which 
deprived  the  wild  mountain  streams  of  their  dan- 
gers, took  its  first  origin  from  the  national  sanctu- 
aries, especially  from  those  of  Apollo.  While  the 
foot-paths  led  across  the  mountain  ridges,  the 
carriage-roads  followed  the  ravines  which  the  water 
had  formed.  The  rocky  surface  was  leveled,  and 
rutsi  hollowed  out  which,  carefully  smoothed, 
served  as  tracks  in  which  the  wheels  rolled  on 
without  obstruction.  This  style  of  roads  made  it 
necessary  to  establish  an  equal  gauge,  since  other- 
wise   the    festive    as   well    as    the   racing    chariots 
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would  have  been  prevented  from  visiting  the 
various  sanctuaries.  And  since  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  as  far  as  the  influence  of  Delphi  extended 
in  the  Peloponnesus  and  in  central  Greece,  the 
same  gauge  of  s  ft.  4  in.  demonstrably  prevailed, 
not  merely  the  extension,  but  also  the  equalization, 
of  the  net- work  of  Greek  roads  took  its' origin 
from  Delphi." — E.  Curtius,  History  of  Greece,  bk. 
2,  ch.  4. 

SACRED  TRUCE,  cessation  of  warfare  in 
Greece  to  enable  strangers  to  go  home  from  the 
Olympic  games  in  safety.     See  Olympic  games. 

SACRED  WAR:  First  (595-586  B.C.).  See 
Delphi. 

Second  (448  B.C.),  the  Phocians,  counting  on 
the  support  of  Athens,  whose  alhes  they  were, 
undertook  to  acquire  possession  of  the  sacred  and 
wealthy  city  of  Delphi.  The  Spartans  sent  an 
army  to  the  defense  of  the  sanctuary  and 
expelled  them ;  whereupon  the  Athenians  sent 
another  and  restored  them. — Based  on  G.  Grote, 
History  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  45. 

Ten  Years  (35S-346  B.C.,  339-338  B.C.).  See 
Greece:  B.C.  3S7-336. 

SACRED  WAY  AT  ATHENS.— The  road 
which  led  from  the  great  gate  of  Athens  called 
Dipylum  straight  to  Eleusis,  along  which  the  fes- 
tive processions  moved,  was  called  the  Sacred  Way. 
— Based  on  W.  M.  Leake,  Topography  of  Athens, 

SACRED  WAY  AT  ROME.     See  Via  Sacra. 

SACRIFICE,  Religious.  See  Druids:  Points  of 
agreement,  etc.;  Flamens;  Hecatomb;  Religion: 
Universal  elements. 

SACS  (Sauks),  FOXES.— "The  Sauks  or  Sau- 
kies  (White  Clay),  and  Foxes  or  Outagamies,  so 
called  by  the  Europeans  and  Algonkins,  but  whose 
true  name  is  Musquakkiuk  (Red  Clay),  are  in  fact 
but  one  nation.  The  French  missionaries  on  coming 
first  in  contact  with  them,  in  the  year  1665,  at 
once  found  that  they  spoke  the  same  language, 
and  that  it  differed  from  the  Algonkin,  though 
belonging  to  the  same  stock ;  and  also  that  this 
language  was  common  to  the  Kickapoos,  and  to 
those  Indians  they  called  Maskontens.  This  last 
nation,  if  it  ever  had  an  existence  as  a  distinct 
tribe,  has  entirely  disappeared.  But  we  are  in- 
formed by  Charlevoix,  and  Mr.  Schoolcraft  cor- 
roborates the  fact,  that  the  word  'Mascontenck' 
means  a  country  without  woods,  a  prairie.  The 
name  Mascontens  was  therefore  used  to  designate 
'prairie  Indians.'  And  it  appears  that  they  con- 
sisted principally  of  Sauks  and  Kickapoos,  with 
an  occasional  mixture  of  Potowotamies  and 
Miamis,  who  probably  came  there  to  hunt  the 
Buffalo.  The  country  assigned  to  those  Mascon- 
tens lay  south  of  the  Fox  River  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan and  west  of  Illinois  River.  .  .  .  When  first 
discovered,  the  Sauks  and  Foxes  had  their  seats 
toward  the  southern  extremity  of  Green  Bay,  on 
Fox  River,  and  generally  farther  east  than  the 
country  which  they  lately  occupied.  ...  By  the 
treaty  of  1804,  the  Sauks  and  Foxes  ceded  to  the 
United  States  all  their  lands  east  of  .  .  .  the 
Mississippi.  .  .  .  The  Kickapoos  by  various  treaties, 
i8oq  to  i8ig,  have  also  ceded  all  their  lands  to  the 
United  States  They  claimed  all  the  country  be- 
tween the  Illinois  River  and  the  Wabash,  north 
of  the  parallel  of  latitude  passing  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Illinois  and  south  of  the  Kankakee  River. 
.  .  .  The  territory  claimed  by  the  Miamis  and 
Piankishaws  may  be  generally  stated  as  having 
been  bounded  eastwardly  by  the  Maumcc  River 
of  Lake  Erie,  and  to  have  included  all  the  country 
drained  by  the  Wabash.       The  Piankishaws  occupied 


the  country  bordering  on  the  Ohio." — A.  Gallatin, 
Synopsis  of  the  Indian  tribes  (Archoeologia  Ameri- 
cana, V.  2,  introduction,  sect.  2). — The  Mascontens, 
or  Mascoutins,  "seldom  appear  with  their  kindred, 
the  Ottagamies  or  Foxes  and  the  Kickapoos,  and 
hke  them  bear  a  character  for  treachery  and  deceit. 
The  three  tribes  may  have  in  earlier  days  formed 
the  Fire-Nation  [of  the  early  French  writers],  but, 
as  Gallatin  observes  in  the  Archaeologia  Americana, 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Mascoutins  were 
ever  a  distinct  tribe.  If  this  be  so,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  reject  it,  the  disappearance  of  the 
name  will  not  be  strange." — J.  G.  Shea,  Brief  re- 
searches respecting  the  Mascoutins  {Schoolcraft's 
information  respecting  Indian  tribes,  pt.  4,  p.  245). 
— See  also  Algonquian  family;  Indians,  Ameri- 
can: Cultural  areas  in  North  America:  Eastern 
woodlands  area;  Illinois:  1832;  Missouri:  1812- 
1815. 

SADDUCEES.— "There  is  a  tradition  that  the 
name  of  Sadducee  was  derived  from  Zadok,  a 
disciple  of  Antigonus  of  Socko.  But  the  state- 
ment is  not  earlier  than  the  seventh  century  after 
the  Christian  Era,  and  the  person  seems  too  ob- 
scure to  have  originated  so  widespread  a  title. 
It  has  been  also  ingeniously  conjectured  that  the 
name,  as  belonging  to  the  whole  priestly  class, 
is  derived  from  the  famous  high  priest  of  the 
time  of  Solomon.  But  of  this  there  is  no  trace 
in  history  or  tradition.  It  is  more  probable  that, 
as  the  Pharisees  derived  their  name  from  the  virtue 
of  Isolation  (pharishah)  from  the  Gentile  world 
on  which  they  most  prided  themselves,  so  the  Sad- 
ducees  derived  theirs  from  their  own  special  virtue 
of  Righteousness  (zadikah),  that  is,  the  fulfillment 
of  the  Law,  with  which,  as  its  guardians  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  law,  they  were  specially  con- 
cerned. The  Sadducees — whatever  be  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  word — were  less  of  a  sect  than  a  class." 
—A.  P.  Stanley,  Lectures  on  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  church,  lecture  49. — "At  the  time  when  we 
first  meet  with  them  [the  Sadducees]  in  history, 
that  is  to  say,  under  Jonathan  the  Asmonean  [B.  C. 
159-144  (see  Jews:  B.C.  166-40)]  they  were, 
though,  in  a  modified  form,  the  heirs  and  successors 
of  the  Hellenists.  [See  Jews:  B.C.  332-167.]  . 
Hellenism  was  conquered  under  the  Asmoneans, 
and  beaten  out  of  the  field,  and  a  new  gush  of 
Jewish  patriotism  and  zeal  for  the  law  had  taken 
its  place.  The  Sadducees,  who  from  the  first 
appear  as  a  school  suited  for  the  times,  including 
the  rich  and  educated  statesmen,  adopted  the 
prevailing  tone  among  the  people.  They  took 
part  in  the  services  and  sacrifices  of  the  temple, 
practised  circumcision,  observed  the  Sabbath,  and 
so  professed  to  be  real  Jews  and  followers  of  the 
law,  but  the  law  rightly  understood,  and  restored 
to  its  simple  text  and  literal  sense.  They  repudi- 
ated, they  said,  the  authority  of  the  new  teachers 
of  the  law  (now  the  Pharisees),  and  of  the  body 
of  tradition  with  which  they  had  encircled  the 
law.  In  this  tradition  they  of  course  included  all 
that  was  burdensome  to  themselves.  .  .  .  The  pe- 
culiar doctrines  of  the  Sadducees  obviously  arose 
from  the  workings  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy, 
which  had  found  special  acceptance  in  Syria.  They 
admitted  indeed  the  creation,  as  it  seems,  but 
denied  all  continuous  operation  of  God  in  the 
world.  .  .  .  The  Sadducees  proved  they  were  real 
followers  of  Flpicurus,  by  denying  the  life  of  the 
soul  after  death.  The  soul,  they  said,  passes  away 
with  the  body.  .  .  .  The  mass  of  the  people  stood 
aloof  from  the  Sadducees,  whom  they  regarded 
with  mistrust  and  aversion." — J.  J.  I  von  Dollinger, 
Gentile  and  the  Jew  in  the  courts  of  the  Temple 
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of  Christ,  V.  2,  pp.  302-303.— See  also  Jews:  B.C. 
166-40. 

SADI,  or  Sa' Di  (c.  1194-1292),  Persian  poet 
and  aphorist.    See  Persi.\n  literature. 

SADOWA,  or  KONIGGRATZ,  Battle  of 
(1866).  See  AusTRi.v:  1802-1866;  Germany:  1866; 
Italy:   1862-1866. 

SAFARIK,  Pavel  Josef  (17QS-1861),  Bohemian 
philologist.  See  Bohemian  literature:  Its  sig- 
nificance. 

SAFAVIS  DYNASTY,  Persian  dynasty  in  the 
sixteenth  century.     See  Bagimd:    1303-1638. 

SAFEGUARDING  OF  BRITISH  INDUS- 
TRIES ACT.    See  Tariff:  192 i:  Great  Britain. 

SAFETY,  Committee  of,  administrative  body 
in  Massachusetts  formed  in  opposition  to  the  royal 
government,  1774.  See  Massachusetts:  1774; 
U.S.A.:    1774-1775. 

SAFFAH,  iirst  Abbasid  caliph  in  Bagdad,  750- 
754.    See  Bagdad:   762-763. 

SAFFARY  DYNASTY,  Mohammedan  dynasty 
in  Persia  in  the  ninth  century.    See  Samanides. 

SAGA. — In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  sagas  are 
medieval  Scandinavian  narratives  of  legendary  and 
historic  interest.  "Viewed  in  its  simplest  form  the 
saga  is  something  that  is  said.  It  is  a  prose  tale 
giving  the  history  of  some  noteworthy  individual 
or  family  of  Norway  or  Iceland  during  the  heroic 
period  (ending  about  1030).  In  the  more  com- 
plete tales  many  persons  are  introduced,  but  in  its 
essence,  the  saga  gives  the  life  of  its  hero,  set 
down  in  regular  fashion,  told  simply  as  a  man 
talks — the  hero's  family,  his  youth,  his  journeys, 
his  return  to  his  home,  his  general  renown,  his 
heroic  passing,  and  the  revenge  that  his  kinsmen 
took  for  his  death.  The  theme  is  not  disturbed  by 
digressions,  there  is  no  comment  on  the  incidents, 
and  the  narrative  is  truthful  and  vivid  with  a 
reahty  that  is  all  but  unparalleled.  The  oral  period 
of  the  sagas  had  closed  by  1125,  and  all  the  greater 
sagas  had  been  written  down  by  the  middle  of  the 
succeeding  century.  Of  the  shorter  sagas  there  are 
about  twenty,  including  the  tale  of  Erik  the  Red 
and  the  earliest  discovery  of  America.  The  greater 
sagas  of  the  Icelanders  are  the  'Egil,'  the  'Laxdaela,' 
the  'Eyrbyggja,'  and  the  'Njal.'  There  are  also 
sagas  relating  to  Norway  and  other  lands,  of 
which  the  most  important  is  Snorri  Sturluson's 
'Heimskringla'  ('The  Circuit  of  the  World').  .  .  . 
To  these  should  be  added  the  mythical  and  ro- 
mantic sagas,  notably  the  'Volsunga  Saga,'  intensely 
interesting  and  seeming  to  give  expression  to  all 
the  genius  of  the  people  of  the  North." — W.  L. 
Richardson  and  J.  M.  Owen,  Literature  of  the 
world,  p.  328. — "The  greatest  bloom  of  saga  writ- 
ing is  during  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  about  the  close  of  that  century  the 
saga-epoch  ended.  The  production  of  sagas  thus 
extends  through  two  centuries.  .  .  .  Certain  pe- 
culiarities were,  however,  preserved  through  all 
the  periods  of  .  .  .  [its  development].  Among  these 
peculiarities  are  the  following:  A  vividness  and 
directness  in  the  telling  although  the  events  de- 
scribed generally  belong  to  a  distant  past ;  a  per- 
fectly objective  and  unimpassioned  manner,  leaving 
the  author,  who  as  a  rule  is  not  mentioned,  wholly 
in  the  background,  and  letting  the  events  speak 
for  themselves;  a  minute  presentation  of  chrono- 
logical and  genealogical  data,  a  matter  of  great 
moment  to  the  Icelanders,  who  were  well  in- 
formed in  regard  to  the  blood  ties  existing  between 
the  various  families;  and  finally  a  frequent  quo- 
tation of  authorities  and  of  all  other  evidences  that 
might  tend  to  strengthen  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  narrative." — F.  W.  Horn,  History  of  the  litera^ 


ture  of  the  Scandinavian  North,  pp.  46-47. — In  a 
broad  sense  the  word  saga  is  used  to  denote  any 
narrative  of  past  events,  mythological  as  well  as 
historical.  "Among  the  Saxons  on  the  one  hand 
the  Sagas,  rugged  in  style,  were  transmitted  by 
word  of  mouth  from  one  generation  to  another, 
from  which  sprang  the  first  epic,  the  oldest  history 
and  the  most  ancient  romance  in  England — the 
poem  Becwulf,  .  .  .  that  embroidered  legend  of 
Gudrun,  that  Odyssey  of  the  Baltic.  On  the  other 
hand  the  deeds  of  King  Theodoric  (the  ground- 
work of  the  .Nibelungenlied)  inflamed  the  valour 
of  the  Goths  and  Burgundians." — F.  Loliee,  Short 
history  of  comparative  literature,  p.  78. — "The  real 
greatness  of  early  Irish  literature  lies  in  the  splen- 
did mass  of  heroic  and  legendary  tales  known 
as  saga-romance,  dealing  with  the  events  and  char- 
acters of  the  pre-Christian  age.  .  .  .  The  [Irish] 
saga-romance  material  falls  into  three  great 
cycles — the  Mythological,  the  Red  branch  and  the 
Fenian  cycle." — W.  L.  Richardson  and  J.  M.  Owen, 
Literature  of  the  world,  pp.  450-451. — "The  old 
poetry  ...  a  common  inheritance  of  the  North  .  .  . 
[is]  preserved  in  the  collection  well  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Elder  Edda.  .  .  .  The  old  parchment 
(Codex  Regius)  of  the  Elder  Edda  appears  to  have 
been  written  about  the  year  1300  and  come  to  Den- 
mark in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  a 
present  from  the  Icelandic  bishop  Brynjulf  Svinsson 
to  King  Frederick  the  Third.  .  .  .  The  most  hasty 
glance  at  it  shows  that  it  is  not  the  production  of 
a  single  author.  .  .  .  The  lays  of  the  Elder  Edda 
.  .  .  naturally  divide  themselves  into  two  groups, 
a  mythic  and  a  heroic,  into  poems  that  treat  of 
ancient  gods  and  poems  on  the  heroes  of  antiquity. 
.  .  .  The  younger  Edda  or  Snorres  Edda  (Edda 
Snorra  Sturlasonar)  as  it  is  also  called  because  its 
authorship  has  been  ascribed  to  Snorre  Sturlason, 
is  a  work  composed  at  different  times  by  different 
persons,  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  a  handbook 
for  skalds.  It  contains  in  the  first  place  a  general 
synopsis  of  the  asa  faith  in  two  parts.  .  .  .  Then 
follows  Skalds  kaparmal  (the  art  of  poetry)  in 
which  we  find  a  collection  of  the  various  kinds  of 
characteristic  paraphrases,  etc.,  used  by  the  skalds 
with  stanzas  of  poems  quoted  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion. .  .  .  The  fourth  division  of  the  work  .  .  . 
is  a  treatise  on  the  various  metres  employed  in 
Old  Norse  poetry.  To  these  four  divisions  there 
are  added  as  an  appendix  four  additional  chapters 
on  grammatical  and  rhetorical  subjects." — F.  W. 
Horn,  History  of  the  literature  of  the  Scandi- 
navian North,  pp.  22,  23,  32-33. — See  also  Scandi- 
NAvxAN  literature:  9th- 14th  centuries:  Poetry  and 
history;   1120-1250;  Volsungsaga. 

Also  in:  S.  Baring-Gould,  Iceland,  its  scenes  and 
sagas. 

SAGAMORE.    See  S.achem. 

SAGAMOSO,  Battle  of  (1819).  See  Colombu: 
1810-181Q. 

SAGARELLI,  Gerard,  founder  of  the  religious 
sect,  the  Apostolic  Brethren,  in  the  late  thirteenth 
century.    See  Dulcinists. 

SAGARTIANS,  nomadic  people,  described  by 
Herodotus,  who  wandered  on  the  western  borders 
of  the  great  Iranian  desert,  region  of  modern  Persia. 

SAGASTA,  Praxedes  Mateo  (1827-1903), 
Spanish  statesman.  Premier  intermittently  from 
1872  to  1902.  See  Spain:  1868-1873;  1874-1885, 
to  1897  (August-October). 

SAGE,  Russell  (1816-1906),  American  finan- 
cier. Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
1853-1856. 

SAGE,  Mrs.  Russell  (Margaret  Olivia  Slo- 
cum)    (1828-1918),   American   philanthropist.     See 
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Russell  Sage  Foundation;  Constitution  island; 
Gifts  and  bequests. 

SAGE  FOUNDATION.  See  Russell  Sage 
Foundation. 

SAGGENASH,  name  applied  by  the  Indians 
to  the  English.    See  Yankee. 

SAGHALIEN.     See  Sakhalin. 

SAGINAW  TREATY  (1819).  See  Michigan: 
1S0S-1842. 

SAGRES,  seaport  in  Portugal,  on  a  peninsula 
near  Cape  St.  Vincent.  A  school  of  navigation  was 
established  here  by  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  in 
the  fifteenth  century.    See  Portugal:   1415-1460. 

SAGUENAY,  name  apphed  by  Cartier  to  the 
country  below  the  St.  Lawrence  river.  See  Canada: 
Names. 

SAGUNTUM,  ancient  name  for  Sagunto  or 
Murviedro,  a  town  in  eastern  Spain,  twenty  miles 
north  of  Valencia.  It  was  captured  by  Hannibal 
in  219  B.  C.  See  Punic  Wars:  Second;  Rome:  Re- 
public: B.  C.  218-202. 

SAHAPTINS.    See  Nez  Perces. 

SAHARA,  desert  of  northern  Africa.  See 
Africa:  Geographic  description:  Climate:  also 
Map;  Egypt:  Position  and  nature  of  the  country; 
Conservation  of  natural  resources:  France. 

SAHAY,  Battle  of.  See  Austria:  1742  (June- 
December). 

SAICHO,  (called  Dengyo)  (fl.  9th  century), 
Japanese  religious  leader.     See  Japan:   645-833. 

SAID,  Abdul  Hamid,  Egyptian  nationalist. 
Presided  at  the  Genoa  Congress  of  Oriental  Peoples, 
1922.    See  Genoa  Congress  of  Oriental  Peoples. 

SAID  PASHA  (1822-1863),  viceroy  of  Egypt, 
1854-1863.    See  Egypt:  1840-1869. 

SAIGO,  Takamori  (1832-1877),  Japanese  states- 
man.   See  Japan:  1868-1894. 

SAIGON,  town  of  French  Indo-China,  capital  of 
lower  Cochin-China,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Saigon  river,  thirty-four  miles  from  the  sea.  See 
Indo-China:  B.C.  218-A.  D.  1886. 

SAILOR'S  CREEK,  Battle  of.  See  U.S.A.: 
1865  (April:  Virginia):  Abandonment,  etc.  , 

SAIM,  holder  of  a  military  tenure  in  Turkey. 
See  Timar. 

SAINT.  See  under  Specific  names  as  Mark, 
Saint  ;   etc. 

ST.  ACHEUL,  archaeological  site  in  the  Somme 
valley,  northern  France.  See  Europe:  Prehistoric: 
Stone  Age:  Pre-Chellean. 

ST.  ALBANS,  England,  city  twenty  miles 
northwest  of  London.  Its  population  was  16,019, 
in  1901.  It  is  beheved  to  be  near  the  site  of  an- 
cient Verulamium.     See  VeruIamium. 

1455-1461. — Battles  of  York  and  Lancaster. — 
The  town  of  St.  Albans,  in  England,  was  the 
scene  of  two  battles  in  the  lamentable  Wars  of 
the  Roses.  The  first  collision  of  the  long  conflict 
between  Lancaster  and  York  occurred  in  its  streets 
on  May  23,  14SS,  when  King  Henry  VI  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Duke  of  York  and  5,000  to  8,000 
of  his  supporters  were  slain.  Six  years  later,  on 
February  17,  1461,  the  contending  forces  met 
again  in  the  streets  of  St.  Albans  with  a  different 
result.  The  Yorkists  were  put  to  flight  by  the 
Lancastrians  under  Queen  Margaret. — See  also 
England:    1455-1471. 

ST.  ALBANS,  Vermont,  town  about  forty-five 
miles  northwest  of  Montpelier.  On  October  19, 
1864  it  was  raided  by  the  Confederates  from  Can- 
ada. See  U.S.A.:  1864  (October):  St  Albans 
raid;  Montreal:   1860-iqoi. 

ST.  ANDREW,  Cross  of,  part  of  the  emblem 
of  the  British  national  Hag.  See  Flags;  British  em- 
pire. 


ST.  ANDREW,  Order  of:  Russian,  order  of 
knighthood  instituted  in   1698  by  Peter  the  Great. 

Scottish. — "To  keep  pace  with  other  sover- 
eigns, who  affected  forming  orders  of  knight- 
hood, in  which  they  themselves  should  preside,  like 
Arthur  at  his  round  table,  of  Charlemagne  among 
his  paladins,  James  [IV  of  Scotland,  1488-1513] 
established  the  order  of  Saint  Andrew,  assuming 
the  badge  of  the  thistle,  which  since  that  time  has 
been  the  national  emblem  of  Scotland." — W.  Scott, 
History  of  Scotland,  ch.  21. 

ST.  ANDREWS,  Siege  of  the  Castle  of.  See 
Scotland:   1546. 

ST.  ANDREWS  UNIVERSITY,  Scotland. 
See  Universities  and  colleges:   1411-1917. 

ST.  ANGELO,  Castle.    See  Castle  St.  Angelo. 

SAINT  ARNAUD,  Jacques  Leroy  de  (1801- 
1854),  marshal  of  France.  Minister  of  war,  1851- 
1854.    See  France:  1851:  Plot,  etc. 

ST.  AUBIN  DU  CORMIER,  Battle  of  (1487). 
See  France:  1485-1487. 

ST.  AUGUSTINE,  capital  of  John's  county, 
Florida,  on  the  peninsula  between  the  Matanzas  and 
San  Sebastian  rivers  The  population  in  1910  was 
5,494.     It  is  the  oldest  city  in  the  United  States. 

1565. — Founded  by  the  Spaniards.  See  Flor- 
ida:   1565. 

1701. — Attack  from  South  Carolina.  See  South 
Carolina:  1700-1706. 

1740. — Unsuccessful  attack  by  the  English  of 
Georgia  and  Carolina.    See  Georgia:  1738-1743. 

1862. — Temporary  occupation  by  Union  forces. 
See  U.S.A.:  1862  (February-April:  Georgia- 
Florida). 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  DAY,  Massacre  of. 
See  France:    1572    (August). 

ST.  BERNARD  PASS,  Great.  See  Great  St. 
Bernard  Pass. 

ST.  BERNARD  PASS,  Little.  See  Little  St. 
Bernard  P.ass. 

ST.  BRICE'S  DAY,  Massacre  of  (1002).  See 
England:  979-1016. 

ST.  CHRISTOPHER,  island  in  the  Lesser  An- 
tilles, British  West  Indies,  ceded  to  England  by 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713.    See  Utrecht:   1712-1714. 

ST.  CLAIR,  Arthur  (i 734-1818),  American  gen- 
eral. Served  in  the  American  Revolution;  first 
governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  1 791-1802. 
See  U.S.A.:  1777  (July-October);  Northwest 
Territory  of  United  States:  1790-1795. 

ST.  CLOUD,  town  of  France,  about  nine  miles 
by  rail  from  Paris.  The  name  was  given  the 
town  in  memory  of  Cloud,  the  grandson  of  Clovis, 
who  was  buried  there.  Henry  III  was  assassinated 
at  St.  Cloud  in  1589.  In  the  famous  old  chateau 
there,  Bonaparte  was  named  first  consul  in  1799. 
Charles  X  signed  the  ordinances  which  brought  on 
the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  Napoleon  III  signed 
the  declaration  of  war  against  Prussia.  The  town 
was  used  for  relief  work  during  the  World  War. 

ST.  CLOUD  DECREE  (1810).  See  France: 
i8o6ri8io. 

ST.  CRISPIN,  Knights  of.  See  Labor  organi- 
zation: 1825-1875. 

ST.  CROIX,  or  Santa  Cruz,  largest  island  in 
the  Danish  West  Indii's,  about  forty  miles  south 
of  St.  Thomas.    See  X'ikgin  islands. 

ST.  CUTHBERT,  Book  of.  See  Books:  Books 
in  medieval  times. 

ST.  DENIS,  abbey,  a  few  miles  north  of  Paris. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  Normans  in  857.  See 
Paris:  857-861;  Abbey:  Abbeys  in  history;  Flags: 
France. 

ST.  DENIS,  Belgium,  Battle  of  (1678).  See 
Netherlands:  1074-1078. 
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ST.  DENIS,  France,  Battle  of  (1567)-  See 
France:  1503-1570. 

ST.  ELOI,  town  in  east  Belgium,  south  of  Ypres. 
It  was  a  scene  of  fighting  in  1915  and  1916.  See 
World  War:  iqis:  II.  Western  front:  b,  4;  1916: 
II.  Western  front:   a,  2. 

ST.  ELMO,  Castle  of,  fort  on  the  island  of 
Malta. 

1565.— Siege  and  capture  by  the  Turks.  See 
Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem:    1530- 

1565. 

1799. — Delivered  to  the  French.  See  France: 
I7Q8-I7QQ    (.^ugust-.April) . 

ST.  FRANCIS,  Fort,  former  name  of  Fort 
Edward  .Auiiustus.     See  Edward  Augustus,  Fort. 

ST.  GALL  ABBEY,  Switzerland.  See  Abbey: 
Architectural  features. 

ST.  GEORGE,  Bank  of,  Genoa.  See  Money 
AND  banking;  Medieval:  I2th-i7th  centuries; 
Genoa:  1407-1448. 

ST.  GEORGE,  Cross  of,  part  of  the  emblem 
of  the  British  national  flag.  See  Flags:  British  em- 
pire, etc. 

ST.  GEORGE,  Island  of,  one  of  the  Azores. 
See  .Azores. 

ST.  GEORGE,  Order  of,  Russian  military  dec- 
oration. See  World  W.^k:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary 
services:  VIII.     War  medals:  a. 

ST.  GERMAIN:  Jacobite  court.— When  James 
II,  driven  from  England  by  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  took  refuge  in  France,  he  was  received  with 
great  hospitality  by  Louis  XIV,  who  assigned  to 
the  exiled  king  the  palace  of  St.  Germain  for  his 
residence,  with  a  pension  or  allowance  which  en- 
abled him  to  maintain  a  regal  court  of  imposing 
splendor.  "There  was  scarcely  in  all  Europe  a 
residence  more  enviably  situated  than  that  which 
the  generous  Lewis  had  assigned  to  his  suppliants. 
The  woods  were  magnificent,  the  air  clear  and 
salubrious,  the  prospects  extensive  and  cheerful. 
No  charm  of  rural  life  was  wanting;  and  the  towers 
of  the  greatest  city  of  the  Continent  were  visible 
in  the  distance.  The  royal  apartments  were  richly 
adorned  with  tapestry  and  marquetry,  vases  of 
silver,  and  mirrors  in  gilded  frames.  A  pension  of 
more  than  40,000  pounds  sterling  was  annually 
paid  to  James  from  the  French  treasury.  He  had 
a  guard  of  honour  composed  of  some  of  the  finest 
soldiers  in  Europe.  .  .  .  But  over  the  mansion  and 
the  domain  brooded  a  constant  gloom,  the  effect, 
partly  of  bitter  regrets  and  of  deferred  hopes,  but 
chiefly  of  the  abject  superstition  which  had  taken 
complete  possession  of  his  own  mind,  and  which 
was  affected  by  all  those  who  aspired  to  his  favour. 
His  palace  wore  the  aspect  of  a  monastery.  .  .  . 
Thirty  or  forty  ecclesiastics  were  lodged  in  the 
building ;  and  their  apartments  were  eyed  with 
envy  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  their  Sovereign,  and  who 
thought  it  hard  that,  when  there  was  so  much  room 
under  his  roof,  they  should  be  forced  to  sleep  in 
the  garrets  of  the  neigbouring  town." — T.  B. 
Macaulay,  History  of  England,  v.  4,  ch.  20. 

ST.  GERMAIN,  Treaty  of.— "The  preliminary 
draft  of  the  Austrian  Treaty  had  been  presented 
to  the  enemy  delegates  on  June  2  [1919].  ...  On 
September  10  the  Treaty  was  signed  at  St.  Ger- 
main. The  treaty  was  signed  by  Chancellor 
Renner  for  Austria  and  by  representatives  of  all 
the  twenty-seven  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
with  the  exception  of  Rumania  and  Jugoslavia, — 
that  is,  by  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
British  Empire,  France,  Italy  and  Japan  as  the 
principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  and  by 
Belgium.    Bolivia,    Brazil,    China,    Cuba,    Ecuador, 


Greece,  Guatamala,  Haiti,  the  Hedjaz,  Honduras, 
Liberia,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Peru,  Poland,  Portu- 
gal, Siam,  Czechoslovakia  and  Uruguay.  By 
joining  in  this  act,  China  became  a  member  ol  the 
League  of  Nations.  Rumania  refused  at  the  time 
to  sign  the  Treaty,  because!  of  its  references  to 
future  agreements  guaranteeing  the  rights  of  mi- 
norities. On  December  9,  after  considerable  dis- 
cussion, Rumania  agreed  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Allies  and  the  next  day  signed  the  Treaties  with 
Austria  and  Bulgaria,  and  the  special  treaty  dealing 
with  minorities  within  Rumania.  [See  Rumania: 
1919:  Rumania's  treatment  at  Paris.]  .  .  .  The 
Treaty  of  St.  Germain  with  the  Republic  of 
Austria  [see  Austria:  1919]  is  modeled  on  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  with  only  such  changes  as 
circumstances  made  necessary.  Clauses,  sections, 
and  even  whole  parts  are  repeated  without  chang- 
ing a  word.  The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions is  made  Part  I.  Like  Germany,  Austria  is 
for  the  present  excluded  from  the  League,  and 
admission  is  made  conditional  on  good  behavior. 
Part  II  fixes  in  detail  the  boundaries  of  the  new 
state.  With  Switzerland  and  Germany  they  are 
unchanged,  but  losses  to  the  north  and  south  re- 
duce its  area  from  over  115,000  square  miles  to 
about  6,000  and  its  population  from  30,000,000 
to  something  over  6,000,000.  Broadly  speaking 
there  remains  the  German-speaking  central  dis- 
trict of  the  former  empire." — A.  P.  Scott,  Intro- 
duction to  the  peace  treaties,  pp.  212-213. — The 
following  excerpts  and  summaries  give  the  essen- 
tial articles  of  the  treaty.  The  complete  official 
English  text  consists  of  381  articles  and  occupies 
181  pages  in  the  Congressional  Record,  where  it 
was  printed  in  full  Sept.  15,  1919. 


Part  III:    Political  Clauses  for   Europe 

Section  I:  Italy 

•  Art.  36.  Austria  renounces,  so  far  as  she  is  con- 
cerned, in  favor  of  Italy  all  rights  and  title  over 
the  territory  of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy  situated  beyond  the  frontier  laid  down 
in  Article  27  (2)  [Part  II:  Frontiers  of  Austria], 
and  lying  between  those  frontiers,  the  former 
Austro-Hungarian  frontier,  the  .'\driatic  Sea,  and 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Italy  as  subsequently  deter- 
mined. Austria  similarly  renounces,  so  far  as  she 
is  concerned,  in  favor  of  Italy  all  rights  and  title 
over  other  terrritory  of  the  former  Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy  which  may  be  recognized  as 
forming  part  of  Italy  by  any  treaties  which  may 
be  concluded  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the 
present  settlement.  .\  commission  composed  of 
five  members,  one  nominated  by  Italy,  three  by 
the  other  principal  allied  and  associated  powers, 
and  one  by  Austria,  shall  be  constituted  within 
fifteen  days  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
present  treaty  to  trace  on  the  spot  the  frontier 
line  between  Italy  and  Austria.  The  decisions  of 
the  commission  will  be  taken  by  a  majority  and 
shall  be  binding  on  the  parties  concerned. 

Art.  37.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Arti- 
cle 269  of  Part  X.,  (Economic  Clauses),  persons 
having  their  usual  residence  in  the  territories  of 
the  former  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  transferred 
to  Italy  who,  during  the  war,  have  been  outside 
the  territories  of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy  or  have  been  imprisoned,  interned  or 
evacuated,  shall  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the  pro- 
visions of  Articles  252  and  253  of  Part  X.,  (Eco- 
nomic Clauses) . 
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Art.  38.  A  special  convention  will  determine  the 
terms  of  repayment  in  Austrian  currency  of  the 
special  war  expenditure  advanced  during  the  war 
by  territory  of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  mon- 
archy transferred  to  Italy  or  by  public  associa- 
tions in  that  territory  on  account  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy  under  its  legislation,  such  as 
allowances  to  the  families  of  persons  mobiUzed, 
requisitions,  billeting  of  troops,  and  relief  to  per- 
sons who  have  been  evacuated.  In  fixing  the 
amount  of  these  sums  Austria  shall  be  credited 
with  the  amount  which  the  territory  would  have 
contributed  to  Austria-Hungary  to  meet  the 
expenses  resulting  from  these  payments,  this  contri- 
bution being  calculated  according  to  the  propor- 
tion of  the  revenues  of  the  former  Austro-Hun- 
garian   monarchy    derived    from    the    territory    in 

1913- 

Art.  39.  The  Itahan  Government  will  collect 
for  its  own  account  the  taxes,  dues,  and  charges 
of  every  kind  leviable  in  the  territories  transferred 
to  Italy  and  not  collected  on  Nov.  3,  1918. 

Art.  40.  No  sum  shall  be  due  by  Italy  on  the 
ground  of  her  entry  into  possession  of  the  Palazzo 
Venezia  at   Rome. 

Art.  41.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  204 
of  Part  IX.,  (Financial  Clauses),  ...  the  Italian 
Government  is  substituted  in  all  the  rights  which 
the  Austrian  State  possessed  over  all  the  railways 
in  the  territories  transferred  to  Italy  which  were 
administered  by  the  Railway  Administration  of  the 
said  State  and  which  are  actually  working  or 
under  construction.  The  same  shall  apply  to  the 
rights  of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy 
with  regard  to  railway  and  tramway  concessions 
within  the  above-mentioned  territories.  The  fron- 
tier railway  stations  shall  be  determined  by  a  sub- 
sequent agreement. 

Art.  42.  Austria  shall  restore  to  Italy  within  a 
period  of  three  months  all  the  wagons  belonging 
to  the  Italian  railways  which  before  the  outbreak 
of  war  had  passed  into  Austria  and  have  not 
returned  to  Italy. 

Art.  43.  Austria  renounces  as  from  Nov.  3,  1918, 
on  behalf  of  herself  and  her  nationals  in  regard 
to  territories  transferred  to  Italy  all  rights  to 
which  she  may  be  entitled  with  regard  to  the 
products  of  the  aforesaid  territories  under  any 
agreements,  stipulations,  or  laws  establishing  trusts, 
cartels  or  other  similar  organizations. 

Art.  44.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the  com- 
ing into  force  of  the  present  treaty  central  electric 
power  stations  situated  in  Austrian  territory  and 
formerly  furnishing  electric  power  to  the  territories 
transferred  to  Italy  or  to  any  other  establishment 
the  exploitation  of  which  passes  to  Italy  shall  be 
required  to  continue  furnishing  this  supply  up  to 
an  amount  corresponding  to  the  undertakings  and 
contracts  in  force  on  Nov.  3,  1918.  Austria  fur- 
ther admits  the  right  of  Italy  to  the  free  use  of 
the  waters  of  Lake  Raibl  and  its  derivative  water- 
course and  to  divert  the  said  waters  to  the  basin 
of  the  Korinitza. 

Art.  45.  (1)  Judgments  rendered  since  Aug.  4, 
1914,  by  the  courts  in  the  territory  transferred 
to  Italy  in  civil  and  commercial  cases  between  the 
inhabifants  of  such  territory  and  other  nationals 
of  the  former  Austrian  empire,  or  between  such 
inhabitants  and  the  subjects  of  the  allies  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  shall  not  be  carried 
into  effect  until  after  indorsement  by  the  corre- 
sponding new  court  in  such  territory.  (2)  All  de- 
cisions rendered  for  political  crimes  or  offenses 
since  Aug.  4,  1914,  by  the  judicial  authorities  of 
the    former    Austro-Hungarian    monarchy    against 


ItaUan  nationals,  including  persons  who  obtain 
ItaUan  nationality  under  the  present  treaty,  shall 
be  annulled.  (3)  In  all  matters  relating  to  pro- 
ceedings initiated  before  the  coming  into  force  of 
the  present  treaty  before  the  competent  authorities 
of  the  territory  transferred  to  Italy,  the  Italian 
and  Austrian  judicial  authorities  respectively  shall 
until  the  coming  into  force  of  a  special  convention 
on  this  subject  be  authorized  to  correspond  with 
each  other  direct.  ...  (4)  All  appeals  to  the 
higher  Austrian  judicial  and  administrative  au- 
thorities beyond  the  Hmits  of  the  territory  trans- 
ferred to  Italy  against  decisions  of  the  administra- 
tive or  judicial  authorities  of  this  territory  shall 
be  suspended.  The  records  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  authorities  against  whose  decision  the  appeal 
was  entered.  They  must  be  transmitted  to  the 
competent  Italian  authorities  without  delay.  (5) 
All  other  questions  as  to  jurisdiction,  procedure, 
or  the  administration  of  justice  will  be  determined 
by  the  special  convention  between  Italy  and  Aus- 
tria. 

Section    II:    Serb-Croat-Slovtne    State 

Art.  46.  Austria,  in  conformity  with  the  action 
already  taken  by  the  alHed  and  associated  powers, 
recognizes  the  complete  independence  of  the  Serb- 
Croat-Slovene  State. 

Art.  47.  Austria  renounces,  so  far  as  she  is  con- 
cerned, in  favor  of  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene  State 
all  rights  and  title  over  the  territories  of  the  former 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  situated  outside  the 
frontiers  of  Austria  as  laid  down  in  Article  27  of 
Part  II.  (Frontiers  of  Austria),  and  recognized  by 
the  present  treaty,  or  by  any  treaties  concluded  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  the  present  settlement, 
as  forming  part  of  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene  State. 

Art.  48.  A  Commission  consisting  of  seven  mem- 
bers, five  nominated  by  the  principal  allied  and 
associated  powers,  one  by  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State,  and  one  by  Austria,  shall  be  constituted 
within  fifteen  days  from  the  coming  into  force  of 
the  present  treaty  to  trace  on  the  spot  the  frontier 
line  described  in  Article  27  (4J  of  Part  II.,  (Fron- 
tiers of  Austria).  The  decisions  of  the  commission 
will  be  taken  by  a  majority  and  shall  be  binding 
on   the  parties  concerned. 

Art.  49.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Klagenfurt  area 
will  be  called  upon,  to  the  extent  stated  below,  to 
indicate  by  a  vote  the  State  to  which  they  wish 
the  territory  to  belong.  [The  definition  of  the 
Klagenfurt  boundaries,  and  a  boundary  division  of 
this  area  into  two  zones  for  the  taking  of  the 
plebiscite,  follow  here.] 

Art.  50.  The  Klagenfurt  area  will  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  a  commission  intrusted  with 
the  duty  of  preparing  the  plebiscite  in  that  area 
and  assuring  the  impartial  administration  thereof. 
...  On  the  conclusion  of  each  vote  the  result  will 
be  communicated  by  the  commission  to  the  prin- 
cipal allied  and  associated  powers,  with  a  full  re- 
port as  to  the  taking  of  the  vote,  and  will  be 
proclaimed.  .  .  .  When  the  administration  of  the 
country,  cither  by  the  Serb-Croat-Slovenc  State, 
or  by  Austria,  as  the  case  may  be,  has  been 
thus  assured,  the  powers  of  the  commis.sion  will 
terminate.  Exi)endituro  by  the  commission  will  be 
borne  by  Austria  and  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene  State 
in   equal   moieties. 

Art.  51.  The  Serb-Croat-Slovene  State  accepts 
and  agrees  to  embody  in  a  treaty  with  the 
principal  allied  and  associated  powers  such  j)ro- 
visions  as  may  ix-  deemed  necessary  by  these  pow- 
ers to  protect   the  interests  of  inhabitants  of  that 
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State  who  differ  from  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion in  race,  language,  or  religion.  .  .  .  [AlsoJ  such 
provisions  as  these  powers  may  deem  necessary 
to  protect  freedom  of  transit  and  equitable  treat- 
ment of  the  commerce  of  other  nations. 

Art.  52.  The  proportion  and  nature  of  the  finan- 
cial obligations  of  the  former  .Xustrian  Empire 
which  the  Scrb-Croat-Siovene  State  will  have  to 
assume  on  account  of  the  territory  placed  under 
its  sovereignty  will  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  Article  203  of  Part  IX.,  (financial  clauses), 
of  the  present  treaty.  Subsequent  agreements  will 
decide  all  questions  which  are  not  decided  by  the 
present  treaty  and  which  may  arise  in  consequence 
of  the  cession   of  the   said  territory. 

Section  III:   Czechoslovak  State 

Art.  53.  Austria,  in  conformity  with  the  action 
already  taken  by  the  allied  and  associated  powers, 
recognizes  the  complete  independence  of  the 
Czechoslovak  State,  which  will  include  the  autono- 
mous territory  of  the  Ruthenians  to  the  south  of 
the  Carpathians. 

Art.  54.  .Austria  renounces  so  far  as  she  is  con- 
cerned in  favor  of  the  Czechoslovak  State  all 
rights  and  title  over  the  territories  of  the  former 
Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  situated  outside  the 
frontiers  of  Austria  as  laid  down  in  Article  27  of 
Part  II.,  (frontiers  of  Austria),  and  recognized  in 
accordance  with  the  present  treaty  as  forming  part 
of  the  Czechoslovak  State. 

Art.  55.  A  commission  composed  of  seven  mem- 
bers, five  nominated  by  the  principal  allied  and 
associated  powers,  one  by  the  Czechoslovak  State, 
and  one  by  Austria,  will  be  appointed  fifteen  days 
after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  treaty 
to  trace  on  the  spot  the  frontier  line  laid  down 
in  Article  27,  (6)  of  Part  II.,  (Frontiers  of  Aust- 
ria), of  the  present  treaty.  The  decisions  of  this 
commission  will  be  taken  by  a  majority  and  shall 
be  binding  on  the  parties  concerned. 

Art.  56.  The  Czechoslovak  State  undertakes  not 
to  erect  any  military  works  in  that  portion  of  its 
territory  which  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube  to  the  south  of  Bratislava,  (Pressburg). 

Art.  57.  The  Czechoslovak  State  accepts  and 
agrees  to  embody  in  a  treaty  with  the  principal 
allied  and  associated  powers  such  provisions  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  by  these  powers  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  inhabitants  of  that  State 
who  differ  from  the  majority  of  the  population 
in  race,  language,  or  religion.  .  .  .  [Also]  such  pro- 
visions as  these  powers  may  deem  necessary  to 
protect  freedom  of  transit  and  equitable  treatment 
for  the  commerce  of  other  nations. 

Art.  58.  The  proportion  and  nature  of  the  finan- 
cial obligations  of  the  former  Austrian  Empire 
which  the  Czechoslovak  State  will  have  to  assume 
on  account  of  the  territory  placed  under  its  sov- 
ereignty will  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
Article  203  of  Part  IX.,  (Financial  Clauses),  of  the 
present  treaty.  Subsequent  agreements  will  decide 
all  questions  which  are  not  decided  by  the  present 
treaty  and  which  may  arise  in  consequence  of  the 
cession  of  the  said  territory. 

Section  IV:    Rumania 

Art.  SQ.  Austria  renounces  ...  in  favor  of 
Rumania  all  rights  and  title  over  such  portion  of 
the  former  Duchy  of  Bukovina  as  lies  within  the 
frontiers  of  Rumania  which  may  ultimately  be 
fixed  by  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers. 

Art.  60.  Rumania  accepts  and  agrees  to  embody 
in  a  treaty  with  the  principal  allied  and  associated 


powers  such  provisions  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary by  these  powers  to  protect  the  interests  of 
inhabitants  of  that  State  who  differ  from  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population  in  race,  language,  or  reli- 
gion. .  .  .  [AlsoJ  such  provisions  as  these  powers 
may  deem  necessary  to  protect  freedom  of  transit 
and  equitable  treatment  for  the  commerce  of  other 
nations. 

Art.  61.  The  proportion  and  nature  of  the  finan- 
cial obligations  of  the  former  Austrian  Empire 
which  Rumania  will  have  to  assume  on  account 
of  the  territory  placed  under  her  sovereignty  will 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  Article  203  of 
Part  IX.,  (Financial  Clauses),  of  the  present  treaty. 
Subsequent  agreements  will  decide  all  questions 
which  are  not  decided  by  the  present  treaty  and 
which  may  arise  in  consequence  of  the  cession 
of  said  territory. 

Section  V:  Protection  of  Minorities 

Art.  62.  Austria  undertakes  that  the  stipulations 
contained  in  this  section  shall  be  recognized  as 
fundamental  laws,  and  that  no  law,  regulation,  or 
official  action  shall  conflict  or  interfere  with  these 
stipulations,  nor  shall  any  law,  regulation,  or  offi- 
cial action  prevail  over  them. 

Art.  63.  Austria  undertakes  to  assure  full  and 
complete  protection  of  life  and  liberty  to  all  in- 
habitants of  Austria,  without  distinction  of  birth, 
nationality,  language,  race,  or  religion.  All  in- 
habitants of  Austria  shall  be  entitled  to  the  free 
exercise,  whether  public  or  private,  of  any  creed, 
religion,  or  belief,  whose  practices  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  public  order  or  public  morals. 

Art.  64.  Austria  admits  and  declares  to  be  Aus- 
trian nationals  ipso  facto  and  without  the  require- 
ment of  any  formality  all  persons  possessing  at  the 
date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  treaty 
rights  of  citizenship  {pertinenza) ,  within  Austrian 
territory  who  are  not  nationals  of  any  other 
State. 

Art.  65.  All  persons  born  in  Austrian  territory 
who  are  not  born  nationals  of  another  State 
shall  ipso  facto  become  Austrian  nationals. 

Art.  66.  All  Austrian  nationals  shall  be  equal 
before  the  law  and  shall  enjoy  the  same  civil  and 
political  rights  without  distinction  as  to  race,  lan- 
guage, or  religion.  Differences  of  religion,  creed,, 
or  confession  shall  not  prejudice  any  Austrian  na- 
tional in  matters  relating  to  the  enjoyment  of 
civil  or  political  rights,  as  for  instance  admis- 
sion to  public  employments,  functions,  and  honors, 
or  the  exercise  of  professions  and  industries.  No 
restriction  shall  be  imposed  on  the  free  use  by  any 
Austrian  national  of  any  language  in  private  in- 
tercourse, in  commerce,  in  religion,  in  the  press,  or 
in  publications  of  any  kind,  or  at  public  meetings. 
Notwithstanding  any  establishment  by  the  Aus- 
trian Government  of  an  official  language,  adequate 
facilities  shall  be  given  to  Austrian  nationals  of 
non-German  speech  for  the  use  of  their  language, 
either  orally  or  in  writing,  before  the  courts. 

Art.  67.  Austrian  nationals  who  belong  to  racial, 
religious,  or  linguistic  minorities  shall  enjoy  the 
same  treatment  and  security  in  law  and  in  fact 
as  other  Austrian  nationals.  In  particular,  they 
shall  have  an  equal  right  to  establish,  manage,  and 
control  at  their  own  expense  charitable,  religious, 
and  social  institutions,  schools  and  other  establish- 
ments, with  the  right  to  use  their  own  language 
and    to    exercise    their    religion    freely    therein. 

Art.  68.  Austria  will  provide  in  the  public  edu- 
cational system  in  towns  and  districts  in  which 
a  considerable  proportion  of  Austrian  nationals  of 
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other  than  German  speech  are  residents  adequate 
facilities  for  insuring  that  in  the  primary  schools 
the  instruction  shall  be  given  to  the  children  of 
such  Austrian  nationals  through  the  medium  of 
their  own  language.  This  provision  shall  not  pre- 
vent the  Austrian  Government  from  making  the 
teaching  of  the  German  language  obligatory  in  the 
said  schools.  In  towns  and  districts  where  there  is 
a  considerable  proportion  of  Austrian  nationals  be- 
longing to  racial,  religious,  or  linguistic  minorities, 
these  minorities  shall  be  assured  an  equitable  share 
in  the  enjoyment  and  application  of  the  sums 
which  may  be  provided  out  of  public  funds  under 
the  State,  municipal,  or  other  budgets  for  educa- 
tion, religious,  or  charitable  purposes. 

Art.  69.  Austria  agrees  that  the  stipulations  in 
the  foregoing  articles  of  this  section,  so  far  as  they 
affect  persons  belonging  to  racial,  religious,  or  lin- 
guistic minorities,  constitute  obligations  of  inter- 
national concern  and  shall  be  placed  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  League  of  Nations.  They  shall 
not  be  modified  without  the  assent  of  a  majority 
of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
aUied  and  associated  powers  represented  on  the 
council  severally  agree  not  to  withhold  their 
assent  from  any  modification  in  these  articles 
which  is  in  due  form  assented  to  by  a  majority 
of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Austria 
further  agrees  that  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
questions  of  law  or  fact  arising  out  of  these  arti- 
cles between  the  Austrian  Government  and  any 
one  of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers  or 
any  other  power,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  shall  be  held  to  be  a  dispute 
of  an  international  character  under  Article  14  of 
the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  Aus- 
trian Government  hereby  consents  that  any  such 
dispute  shall,  if  the  other  party  thereto  demands, 
be  referred  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
,  tional  Justice.  The  decision  of  the  permanent 
court  shall  be  final.  .  .  . 


Section  VI:  Causes  RELAnNc  to  Nationality 

Art.  70.  Every  person  possessing  rights  of  citizen- 
ship ipertinenza)  in  territory  which  formed  part 
of  the  territories  of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy  shall  obtain  ipso  facto  to  the  exclusion 
of  Austrian  exercising  sovereignty  over  such  terri- 
tory. 

Art.  71.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Arti- 
cle 70,  Italian  nationality  shall  not,  in  the  case  of 
territory  transferred  to  Italy,  be  acquired  ipso 
facto:  (i)  by  persons  possessing  rights  of  citizen- 
ship in  such  territory  who  were  not  born  there; 
(2)  by  persons  who  acquired  their  rights  of  citizen- 
ship in  such  territory  after  May  24,  1915,  or  who 
acquired  them  only  by  reason  of  their  official  posi- 
tion. 

Art.  72.  The  persons  referred  to  in  Article  71, 
as  well  as  those  who  (a)  formerly  possessed  rights 
of  citizenship  in  the  territories  transferred  to  Italy, 
or  whose  father,  or  mother  if  the  father  is  un- 
known, possessed  rights  of  citizenship  in  such  ter- 
ritories, or  (h)  have  served  in  the  Italian  Army 
during  the  present  war,  and  their  descendants, 
may  claim  Italian  nationality  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  in  Article  78  for  the  right  of 
option. 

Art.  73.  The  claim  to  Italian  nationality  by  the 
persons  referred  to  in  Article  72  may  in  individual 
cases  be  refused  by   the  competent   Italian   author 
ity. 

Art.   74.  Where  the  claim  to   Italian  nationality 


under  Article  72  is  not  made,  or  is  refused,  the 
persons  concerned  will  obtain  ipso  facto  the  na- 
tionality of  the  State  exercising  sovereignty  over 
the  territory  in  which  they  possessed  rights  of 
citizenship  before  acquiring  such  rights  in  the  terri- 
tory transferred  to  Italy. 

Art.  75.  Judicial  persons  established  in  the  terri- 
tories transferred  to  Italy  shall  be  considered 
Italian  if  they  are  recognized  as  such  either  by  the 
Italian  administrative  authorities  or  by  an  Italian 
judicial  decision. 

Art.  76.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Arti- 
cle 70,  persons  who  acquired  rights  of  citizenship 
after  Jan.  i,  1910,  in  territory  transferred  under 
the  present  treaty  to  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene  State, 
or  to  the  Czechoslovak  State,  will  not  acquire  Serb- 
Croat-Slovene  or  Czechoslovak  nationality  without 
a  permit  from  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene  State  or  the 
Czechoslovak  State  respectively. 

Art.  77.  If  the  permit  referred  to  in  Article  76  is 
not  applied  for,  or  is  refused,  the  persons  concerned 
will  obtain  ipso  facto  the  nationality  of  the  State 
exercising  sovereignty  over  the  territory  in  which 
they  previously  possessed  rights  of  citizenship. 

Art.  78.  Persons  over  18  years  of  age  losing  their 
Austrian  nationality  and  obtaining  ipso  facto  a 
new  nationality  under  Article  70  shall  be  entitled 
within  a  period  of  one  year  from  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  present  treaty  to  opt  for  the  na- 
tionality of  the  State  in  which  they  possessed  rights 
of  citizenship  before  acquiring  such  rights  in  the 
territory  transferred.  Option  by  a  husband  will 
cover  his  wife  and  option  by  parents  will  cover 
their  children  under  18  years  of  age.  Persons  who 
have  exercised  the  above  right  to  opt  must  within 
the  succeeding  twelve  months  transfer  their  place 
of  residence  to  the  State  for  which  they  have 
opted.  They  will  be  entitled  to  retain  their  im- 
movable property  in  the  territory  of  the  other 
State  where  they  had  their  place  of  residence  before 
exercising  their  right  to  opt.  They  may  carry  with 
them  their  movable  property  of  every  description. 
No  export  or  import  duties  may  be  imposed  upon 
them  in  connection  with  the  removal  of  such  prop- 
erty. 

.\rt.  79.  Persons  entitled  to  vote  in  plebiscites 
provided  for  in  the  present  treaty  shall  within  a 
period  of  six  months  after  the  definitive  attribu- 
tion of  the  area  in  which  the  plebiscite  has  taken 
place  be  entitled  to  opt  for  the  nationality  of  the 
State  to  which  the  area  is  not  assigned.  The  pro- 
visions of  Article  78  relating  to  the  right  of  option 
shall  apply  equally  to  the  exercise  of  the  right 
under  this  article. 

Art.  80. — Persons  possessing  rights  of  citizenship 
in  territory  forming  part  of  the  former  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy,  and  differing  in  race  and 
language  from  the  majority  of  the  population  of 
such  territory,  shall  within  six  months  of  the  com- 
ing into  force  of  the  present  treaty  severally  be 
entitled  to  opt  for  .Austria,  Italy,  Poland,  Ru- 
mania, the  Scrb-Croat-Slovenc  State,  or  the 
Czechoslovak  State,  if  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State  selected  is  of  the  same  race  and 
language  as  the  person  exercising  the  right  to 
opt.  .  .  . 

Art.  81.  The  high  contracting  parties  undertake 
to  put  no  hindrance  in  the  way  of  the  exercise 
of  the  right  which  the  persons  concerned  have 
under  the  present  treaty,  or  under  treaties  con- 
cluded by  (ho  allied  and  a.>^sociated  powers  with 
Germany,  Hungary  or  Russia,  or  between  any  of 
the  allied  and  associated  powers  themselves,  to 
choose  any  other  nationality  which  may  be  open 
to   them. 
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Art.  82.  For  the  purposes  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  status  ot  a  married  woman  will 
be  jioverncd  by  that  of  her  husband,  and  the  status 
of  children  under  18  years  of  age  by  that  of  their 
parents. 

Section    VII:    Political    Clauses    Relating    to 
Certain    European  States 

[Section  VII.  binds  .Au.'^tria  to  accept  all  allied 
terms  relating  to  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  Schleswig, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria  (in  .Articles  83  to  86),  and  fur- 
ther disposes  of  the  political  relations  to  Russia 
and  Russian  states,  as  follows;]  Austria  acknowl- 
edges and  agrees  to  respect  as  permanent  and  in- 
alienable the  independence  of  all  the  territories 
which  are  part  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  on 
August  I,  1914.  .  .  .  Austria  accepts  definitely 
so  far  as  she  is  concerned  the  abrogation  of  the 
Brest-Litovsk  Treaties  and  of  all  treaties,  con- 
ventions, and  agreements  entered  into  by  the  for- 
mer Austro-Hungarian  Government  with  the  Max- 
imalist Government  in  Russia.  The  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  formally  reserve  the  rights  of 
Russia  to  obtain  from  Austria  restitution  and 
reparation  based  on  the  principles  of  the  present 
Treaty.  Austria  undertakes  to  recognize  the  full 
force  of  all  treaties  or  agreements  which  may  be 
entered  into  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
with  States  now  existing  or  coming  into  existence 
in  future  in  the  whole  or  part  of  the  former  Em- 
pire of  Russia  as  it  existed  on  August  i,  1914, 
and  to  recognize  the  frontiers  of  any  such  States 
as  determined  therein. 

Section  VIII:    General  Provisions 

Art.  88.  The  independence  of  Austria  is  inalien- 
ble  otherwise  than  with  the  consent  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  League  of  Nations.  Consequently  Aus- 
tria undertakes  in  the  absence  of  the  consent  of 
the  said  Council  to  abstain  from  any  act  which 
might  directly  or  indirectly  or  by  any  means  what- 
ever compromise  her  independence,  particularly, 
and  until  her  admission  to  membership  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  by  participation  in  the  affairs 
of  another  power. 

Art.  8g.  Austria  hereby  recognizes  and  accepts 
the  frontiers  of  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Hungary,  Po- 
land, Rumania,  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene  State,  and 
the  Czechoslovak  State  as  these  frontiers  may  be 
determined  by  the  principal  allied  and  associated 
powers. 

Art.  90.  Austria  undertakes  to  recognize  the 
full  force  of  the  treaties  of  peace  and  additional 
conventions  which  have  been  or  may  be  concluded 
by  the  allied  and  associated  powers  with  the 
powers  who  fought  on  the  side  of  the  former 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  and  to  recognize 
whatever  dispositions  have  been  or  may  be  made 
concerning  the  territories  of  the  former  German 
Empire,  of  Hungary,  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria 
and  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  to  recognize  the 
new  States  within  their  frontiers  as  there  laid 
down.   .   .  . 

Art.  91.  Austria  renounces  ...  in  favor  of  the 
principal  allied  and  associated  powers  all  rights  and 
title  over  the  territories  which  previously  belonged 
to  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  and 
which,  being  situated  outside  the  new  frontiers  of 
Austria  .  .  .  have  not  at  present  been  assigned 
to  any  State.  Austria  undertakes  to  accept  the 
settlement  made  by  the  principal  allied  and  asso- 
ciated p"'i;pr'i  in   regard  to   these   territories,   par- 


ticularly in  so  far  as  concerns  the  nationality  of 
the  inhabitants. 

Art.  92.  No  inhabitant  of  the  territories  of  the 
former  .'\ustro-Hungarian  Monarchy  shall  be  dis- 
turbed or  molested  on  account  either  of  his  politi- 
cal attitude  between  July  28,  1914,  and  the  definite 
settlement  of  the  sovereignty  over  these  territories, 
or  of  the  determination  of  his  nationality  effected 
by  the  present  treaty. 

Art.  93.  Austria  will  hand  over  without  delay  to 
the  allied  and  associated  governments  concerned 
archives,  registers,  plans,  title-deeds,  and  docu- 
ments of  every  kind  belonging  to  the  civil,  military, 
financial,  judicial  or  other  forms  of  administration 
in  the  ceded  territories.  If  any  one  of  these  docu- 
ments, archives,  registers,  title-deeds  or  plans  is 
missing,  it  shall  be  restored  by  Austria  upon  the 
demand  of  the  allied  or  associated  government 
concerned.  In  case  the  archives,  registers,  plans, 
title  deeds  or  documents  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  exclusive  of  those  of  a  military 
character,  concern  equally  the  administrations  of 
Austria,  and  cannot  therefore  be  handed  over  with- 
out inconvenience  to  such  administrations,  Aus- 
tria undertakes,  subject  to  reciprocity,  to  give 
access  thereto  to  the  allied  and  associated  govern- 
ments  concerned. 

Art.  94.  Separate  conventions  between  Austria 
and  each  of  the  States  to  which  territory  of  the 
former  Austrian  Empire  is  transferred,  and  each 
of  the  States  arising  from  the  dismemberment  of 
the  former  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  will  pro- 
vide for  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants,  especially 
in  connection  with  their  civil  rights,  their  com- 
merce, and  the  exercise  of  their  professions. 


Part   IV:    Austrian   Interests   Outside    Europe 

Art.  95.  In  territory  outside  her  frontiers  as  fixed, 
by  the  present  treaty  Austria  renounces  so  far  as 
she  is  concerned  all  rights,  titles  and  privileges 
whatever  in  or  over  territory  outside  Europe  which 
belonged  to  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  Mon- 
archy, or  to  its  allies,  and  all  rights,  titles  and 
privileges  whatever  their  origin  which  it  held  as 
against  the  allied  and  associated  powers.  Austria 
undertakes  immediately  to  recognize  and  to  conform 
to  the  measures  which  may  be  taken  now  or  in 
the  future  by  the  principal  allied  and  associated 
powers,  in  agreement  where  necessary  with  third 
powers,  in  order  to  carry  the  above  stipulation 
into  effect. 

Section  I:  Morocco 

Art.  96.  Austria  renounces  so  far  as  she  is  con- 
cerned all  rights,  titles  and  privileges  conferred  on 
her  by  the  General  Act  of  Algeciras  of  April  7, 
1906,  and  by  the  Franco-German  agreements  of 
Feb.  9,  1909,  and  Nov.  4,  191 1.  All  treaties,  agree- 
ments, arrangements  and  contracts  coijcluded  by 
the  former  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  with  the 
Sherifian  Empire  are  regarded  as  abrogated  as  from 
Aug.  12,  1914.  .  .  . 

Art.  97.  Austria  hereby  accepts  all  the  conse- 
quences of  the  establishment  of  the  French  pro- 
tectorate in  Morocco,  which  had  been  recognized 
by  the  Government  of  the  former  Austro-Hun- 
garian Monarchy,  and  she  renounces  so  far  as  she 
is  concerned  the  regime  of  the  capitulations  in 
Morocco. 

Art.  98.  The  Sherifian  Government  shall  have 
complete  liberty  of  action  in  regulating  the  status 
of  Austrian  nationals  in  Morocco  and  the  condi- 
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tions  in  which  they  can  establish  themselves  there. 
Austrian  protected  persons,  semsars,  and  "associes 
agricoles"  shall  be  considered  to  have  ceased,  as 
from  Aug.  12,  1914,  to  enjoy  the  privileges  at- 
tached to  their  status  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
ordinary  law. 

Art.  99.  All  movable  and  immovable  property 
in  the  Sherifian  Empire  belonging  to  the  former 
Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  passes  ipso  facto  to 
the  Maghzen  without  compensation.  For  this 
purpose,  the  property  and  possessions  of  the  for- 
mer Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  shall  be  deemed 
to  include  all  the  property  of  the  crown,  and 
the  private  property  of  members  of  the  former 
royal  family  of  Austria-Hungary.  All  movable 
and  immovable  property  in  the  Sheriiian  Empire 
belonging  to  Austrian  nationals  shall  be  dealt  with 
in  accordance  with  Sections  3  and  4  of  Part  X. 
(Economic  Clauses)  of  the  present  treaty.  Min- 
ing rights  which  may  be  recognized  as  belonging 
to  Austrian  nationals  by  the  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion set  up  under  the  Moroccan  Mining  Regula- 
tions shall  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  property 
in  Morocco  belonging  to  Austrian  nationals. 

Art.  100.  The  Austrian  Government  shall  insure 
the  transfer  to  the  person  nominated  by  the 
French  Government  of  the  shares  representing  Aus- 
tria's portion  of  the  capital  of  the  State  Bank 
of  Morocco.  This  person  will  repay  to  the  per- 
sons entitled  thereto  the  value  of  these  shares, 
which  shall  be  indicated  by  the  State  Bank.  This 
transfer  will  take  place  without  prejudice  to  the 
repayment  of  debts  which  Austrian  nationals  may 
have  contracted  toward  the  State  Bank  of  Mor- 
occo. 

Art.  loi.  Moroccan  goods  entering  Austria  shall 
enjoy  the  treatment  accorded  to  French  goods. 

Section  II:  Egypt 

Art.  102.  Austria  declares  that  she  recognizes  the 
protectorate  proclaimed  over  Egypt  by  Great  Brit- 
tain  on  Dec.  18,  1914,  and  that  she  renounces  so 
far  as  she  is  concerned  the  regime  of  the  capitula- 
tions in  Egypt. 

Art.  103.  All  treaties,  agreements,  arrangements 
and  contracts  concluded  by  the  Government  of  the 
former  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  with  Egypt 
are  regarded  as  abrogated  as  from  Aug.  12, 
1914.  .  .  . 

Art.  104.  Until  an  Egyptian  law  of  judicial  or- 
ganization establishing  courts  with  universal  juris- 
diction comes  into  force,  provision  shall  be  made, 
by  means  of  decrees  issued  by  his  highness  the 
Sultan,  for  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  over  Aus- 
trian nationals  and  property  by  the  British  Con- 
sular tribunals. 

Art.  105.  The  Egyptian  Government  shall  have 
complete  liberty  of  action  in  regulating  the  status 
of  Austrian  nationals  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  may  establish  themselves  in  Egypt. 

Art.  106.  Austria  consents  so  far  as  she  is  con- 
cerned to  the  abrogation  of  the  decree  issued  by 
his  highness  the  Khedive  on  Nov.  28,  1904,  relat- 
ing to  the  Commission  of  the  Egyptian  Public 
Debt.   ... 

Art.  107.  Austria  consents,  in  so  far  as  she  is 
concerned,  to  the  transfer  to  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty's Government  of  the  powers  conferred  on  his 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  by  the  convention 
signed  at  Constantinople  on  Oct.  29,  1888,  relating 
to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Suez  Canal.  .  .  . 

Art.  108.  All  property  and  possessions  in  Egypt 
of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  pass 
to  the  Egyptian  Government  without  payment.  .  .  . 


All  movable  and  immovable  property  in  Egypt 
belonging  to  the  Austrian  nationals  shall  be  dealt 
with  in  accordance  with  Sections  III  and  IV  of 
Part  X  (Economic  Clauses),  of  the  present  treaty. 
Art.  109.  Egyptian  goods  entering  Austria  shall 
enjoy  the  treatment  accorded  to  British  goods. 

Section  III:  Siam 

Art.  no.  Austria  recognizes,  so  far  as  she  is 
concerned,  that  all  treaties,  conventions,  and  agree- 
ments between  the  former  .Austro-Hungarian  mon- 
archy and  Siam,  and  all  rights,  titles,  and  privi- 
leges derived  therefrom,  including  all  rights  of  ex- 
traterritorial jurisdiction,  terminated  as  from  July 
22,  1917. 

Art.  III.  Austria,  so  far  as  she  is  concerned,  cedes 
to  Siam  all  her  rights  over  the  goods  and  property 
in  Siam  which  belonged  to  the  former  .A.ustro- 
Hungarian  monarchy,  with  the  exception  of  prem- 
ises used  as  diplomatic  or  consular  residences  or 
offices,  as  well  as  the  effects  and  furniture  which 
they  contain.  These  goods  and  property  pass  ipso 
facto  and  without  compensation  to  the  Siamese 
Government.  .  .  . 

Art.  112.  Austria  waives  all  claims  against  the 
Siamese  Government  on  behalf  of  herself  or  her 
nationals  arising  out  of  the  liquidation  of  Austrian 
property  or  the  internment  of  Austrian  nationals 
in  Siam.  .  .  . 

Section  IV:  China 

Art.  113.  Austria  renounces,  so  far  as  she  is  con- 
cerned, in  favor  of  China  all  benefits  and  privi- 
leges resulting  from  the  provisions  of  the  final 
protocol  signed  at  Peking  on  Sept.  7,  1901,  and 
from  all  annexes,  notes,  and  documents  supple- 
mentary thereto.  She  likewise  renounces  in  favor 
of  China  any  claim  to  indemnities  accruing  there- 
under subsequent  to  -Aug.  14,  1917. 

Art.  114.  From  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
present  treaty  the  high  contracting  parties  shall 
apply,  in  so  far  as  concerns  them  respectively: 
(i)  The  arrangement  of  Aug.  29,  1902,  regarding 
the  new  Chinese  customs  tariff.  (2)  The  arrange- 
ment of  Sept.  27,  1905,  regarding  Whang-Poo,  and 
the  provisional  supplementary  arrangement  of 
April  4,  1912.  China,  however,  will  not  be  bound 
to  grant  to  Austria  the  advantages  or  privileges 
which  she  allowed  to  the  former  .Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy   under  these   arrangements. 

Art.  115.  Austria,  so  far  as  she  is  concerned, 
cedes  to  China  all  her  rights  over  the  buildings, 
wharves  and  pontoons,  barracks,  forts,  arms  and 
munitions  of  war,  vessels  of  all  kinds,  wireless 
telegraphy  installations  and  other  public  property 
which  belonged  to  the  former  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy,  and  which  are  situated  or  may  be  in 
the  Austro-Hungarian  concession  at  Tientsin  or 
elsewhere  in  Chinese  territory.  It  is  understood, 
however,  that  premises  used  as  diplomatic  or  con- 
sular residences  or  offices,  as  well  as  the  effects 
and  furniture  contained  therein,  arc  not  included 
in  the  above  cession,  and,  furthermore,  that  no 
steps  shall  be  taken  by  the  Chinese  Government  to 
dispose  of  the  public  and  private  property  belong- 
ing to  the  former  .Austro-Hungarian  monarchy 
situated  within  the  so-called  Legation  Quarter  at 
Peking  without  the  consent  of  the  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives of  the  [lowers  which  remain  parties  to 
the  final  protocol  of  Sept.  7,  1901. 

.Art.  116.  .Austria  agrees  to  tha  abrogation  of  the 
leases  from  the  Chinese  Government  under  which 
the    Austro-Hungarian    concession    at    Tientsin    is 
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now  held.  China,  restored  to  the  full  exercise  of 
her  sovereign  rights  in  the  above  area,  declares 
her  intention  of  opening  it  to  international  resi- 
dence and  trade.  She  further  declares  that  the 
abrogation  of  the  lea.^es  under  which  the  said  con- 
cession is  now  held  shall  not  affect  the  property 
rights  of  nationals  of  allied  and  associated  powers 
who  are  holders  of  lots  in  this  concession. 

Art.  117.  Austria  waives  all  claims  against  the 
Chinese  Government  or  against  any  allied  or  asso- 
ciated Government  arising  out  of  the  internment  of 
Austrian  nationals  in  China  and  their  repatriation. 
She  equally  renounces,  so  far  as  she  is  concerned, 
all  claims  arising  out  of  the  capture  and  condemna- 
tion of  Austro-Hungarian  ships  in  China,  or  the 
liquidation,  sequestration  or  control  of  Austrian 
properties,  rights  and  interests  in  that  country 
since  Aug.  14,  191 7. 

Part  V-VII:  Military,  Naval  and  Air  Clauses; 
Prisoners  of  War  and  Graves;   Penalties 

["The  disarmament  of  Austria  is  required  in  as 
great  detail  as  in  the  case  of  Germany.  The  Aus- 
trian Army  is  not  to  exceed  30,000  men.  The  num- 
ber of  guns  and  machine  guns  is  strictly  limited,  mo- 
bilization is  forbidden  and  compulsory  mihtary 
service  is  abolished.  Surplus  armament  and  muni- 
tions must  be  turned  over  to  the  Allies.  The  manu- 
facture of  arms  is  restricted  to  one  factory  controlled 
by  the  State,  and  the  use  of  gases  for  warfare  is 
prohibited.  The  Austrian  Navy  henceforth  will 
consist  of  three  patrol  boats  on  the  Danube.  All 
warships  and  Submarines  are  declared  finally  sur- 
rendered to  the  Allies  and  the  treaty  names  thirty- 
two  cruisers  and  fleet  auxiliaries,  including  the 
President  Wilson,  (ex-Kaiser  Franz  Joseph),  which 
.are  to  be  disarmed  and  treated  as  merchant  ships. 
All  warships  begun  must  be  broken  up.  Austria 
will  not  be  allowed  to  maintain  any  mihtary  or 
naval  air  forces  nor  any  dirigibles,  and  all  such 
equipment  and  material  must  be  delivered  to  the 
AUies.  The  disarmament  of  Austria  will  be  car- 
ried out  under  the  supervision  of  interallied  com- 
missioflS.  .  .  .  The  repatriation  of  Austrian  prison- 
ters  £)i  -w,ar  and  interned  civilians  is  fully  provided 
for  lUttder  a  jioint  commission.  Austrians  accused 
of  violating  ttoe  tews  and  customs  of  war  are  to  be 
delivered  to  tfe  Allies  for  trial  by  military  tri- 
bunals, together  with  all  documentary  evidence."] 

Part  VIII:   Reparations 

[Details  of  reparations  to  'be  made  by  Austria 
are  given  in  Part  VIII  notably  in  the  following 
articles:] 

Art.  177.  The  allied  and  associated  governments 
affirm,  and  Austria  accepts,  the  responsibility  of 
Austria  and  her  allies  for  causing  the  loss  and 
damage  to  which  the  alHed  and  associated  govern- 
ments and  their  nationals  have  been  subjected  as 
a  consequence  of  the  war  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  aggression  of  Austria-Hungary   and  her  allies. 

Art.  178.  The  allied  and  associated  governments 
recognize  that  the  resources  of  Austria  are  not  ade- 
quate, after  taking  into  account  the  permanent 
diminutions  of  such  resources  which  will  result 
from  other  provisions  of  the  present  treaty,  to 
make  complete  reparation  for  such  loss  and  dam- 
age. The  allied  and  associated  Governments,  how- 
ever, require  and  Austria  undertakes  that  she  will 
make  compensatipn  as  hereinafter  determined  for 
damage  done  to  the  civilian  population  of  the 
allied  and  associated  powers  and  to  their  property 


during  the  period  of  the  belligerency  of  each  as 
an  allied  and  associated  power  against  Austria 
by  the  said  aggression  by  land,  by  sea,  and  from 
the  air,  and  in  general  damage  as  defined  in  Annex 
I  hereto. 

Art.  179.  The  amount  of'  such  damage  for 
which  compensation  is  to  be  made  by  Austria  shall 
be  determined  by  an  inter-allied  commission  to  be 
called  the  Reparation  Commission  and  constituted 
in  the  form  and  with  the  powers  set  forth  here- 
under and  in  annexed  Nos.  II. -V.  inclusive  hereto. 
The  commission  is  the  same  as  that  provided  for 
under  Article  233  of  the  treaty  with  Germany, 
subject  to  any  modifications  resulting  from  the 
present  treaty.  .  .  .  The  Reparation  Commission 
shall  consider  the  claims  and  give  to  the  Austrian 
Government  a  just  opportunity  to  be  heard.  The 
commission  shall  concurrently  draw  up  a  schedule 
of  payments  prescribing  the  time  and  manner  for 
securing  and  discharging  by  Austria  within  thirty 
years  dating  from  May  i,  1921,  that  part  of  the 
debt  which  shall  have  been  assigned  to  her,  after 
the  commission  has  decided  whether  Germany  is 
in  a  position  to  pay  the  balance  of  the  total 
amount  of  claims  presented  by  Germany  and  her 
allies  and  approved  by  the  commission.  If,  how- 
ever, within  the  period  mentioned  Austria  fails  to 
discharge  her  obligations,  any  balance  remaining 
unpaid  may  within  the  discretion  of  the  commission 
be  postponed  for  settlement  in  subsequent  years, 
or  may  be  handled  otherwise  in  such  manner  as 
the  allied  and  associated  governments  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  procedure  laid  down  in  this 
part  of  the  present  treaty  shall  determine. 

Art.  180.  The  Reparation  Commission  shall 
after  May  i,  1921,  from  time  to  time  consider  the 
resources  and  capacity  of  Austria  and,  after  giv- 
ing her  representatives  a  just  opportunity  to  be 
heard,  shall  have  discretion  to  extend  the  date  and 
to  modify  the  form  of  payments  .  .  .  but  not  to 
cancel  any  part  except  with  the  specific  authority 
of  the  several  Governments  represented  on  the 
commission. 

Art.  181.  Austria  shall  pay  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1919,  1920,  and  the  first  four  months  of 
192 1  in  such  installments  and  in  such  manner 
(whether  in  gold,  commodities,  ships,  securities  or 
otherwise)  as  the  Reparation  Commission  may  lay 
down,  a  reasonable  sum  which  shall  be  determined 
by  the  commission.  Out  of  this  sum  the  e.xpenses 
of  the  armies  of  occupation  subsequent  to  the 
armistice  of  Nov.  3,  1918,  shall  first  be  met,  and 
such  supplies  of  food  and  raw  materials  as  may 
be  judged  by  the  Governments  of  the  principal 
allied  and  associated  powers  essential  to  enable 
Austria  to  meet  her  obligations  for  reparation  may 
also,  with  the  approval  of  said  Governments  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  above  sum.  The  balance  shall 
be  reckoned  toward  the  liquidation  of  the  amount 
due  for  reparation.  .  .  . 

Annexes 

["Annex  No.  i  to  the  reparation  articles  sched- 
ules in  detail  the  damages  which  may  be  claimed 
of  Austria  for  injuries  to  persons  or  property  re- 
sulting from  acts  of  war,  including  naval  and 
military  pensions  paid  by  the  Allies,  and  also  includ- 
ing repayment  of  levies  or  fines  on  civilian  popu- 
lations. Annex  No.  2  sets  forth  the  organization 
of  the  Reparation  Commission,  its  procedure  in  as- 
sessing damage  payments  by  Austria  and  the  finan- 
cial arrangements  Austria  is  required  to  make  to 
secure  to  the  Allies  the  discharge  of  its  obHga- 
tions.     Annex  No.  3  provides  for  the  replacement 
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(so  far  as  possible)  by  Austria  'ton  for  ton  (gross 
tonnage)  and  class  for  class  of  all  merchant  ships 
and  fishing  boats  lost  or  damaged  owing  to  the 
war,'  and  the  Austrian  Government  cedes  to  the 
Allies  the  property  in  all  merchant  ships  and 
fishing  boats  'belonging  to  nationals  of  the  former 
Austrian  Empire.'  Under  Annex  No.  4  Austria 
undertakes  to  devote  her  economic  resources  di- 
rectly to  the  physical  restoration  of  invaded  allied 
territory.  In  partial  reparation  Austria  is  required 
under  Annex  No.  5  to  make  annual  deHveries  of 
timber  and  manufactures  of  iron  and  magnesite. 
Annex  No.  6  provides  for  the  renunciation  to  Italy 
of  all  Austrian  cables  in  Italian  ports  and  of  other 
specified  cables  to  the  allied  powers.  By  special 
provisions  laid  down  by  Article  191-196  (including 
annex)  Austria  is  required  to  surrender  .  .  .  ob- 
jects of  art  and  historical  records  taken  from 
Italy  by  the  Hapsburgs,  not  only  in  this  but  in 
previous  wars,  .  .  .  crown  jewels  of  Tuscany  and 
the  private  jewels  of  the  Princess  Electress  of 
Medici  and  other  Medici  heirlooms  removed  to 
Vienna  in  the  eighteenth  century;  the  furniture  and 
silver  plate  belonging  to  the  House  of  Medici  and 
the  'jewel  of  Aspasius'  in  payment  of  debt  owed 
by  the  House  of  Austria  to  the  Crown  of  Tuscany, 
and  also  the  'ancient  instruments  of  astronomy 
and  physics  belonging  to  the  Academy  of  Cimento, 
removed  by  the  House  of  Lorraine  and  sent  as 
a  present  to  the  cousins  of  the  imperial  house  of 
Vienna.'  This  annex  also  specifies  the  return  to 
Italy  of  'The  Virgin'  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and 
four  drawings  by  Correggio  belonging  to  the  Pina- 
cothek  of  Modena  and  removed  in  1859  by  Duke 
Francis  V.;  numerous  manuscripts  and  rare  books 
and  bronzes  stolen  from  Modena  and  'objects  made 
in  Palermo  in  the  twelfth  century  for  the  Norman 
Kings  and  employed  in  the  coronation  of  the 
Emperors.'  Austria  also  is  required  to  restore  to 
Belgium  various  works  of  art  removed  to  Vienna 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  To  Poland,  Austria  is 
required  to  restore  the  gold  cup  of  King  Ladislas 
IV.  .  .  .  Czechoslovakia  will  get  back  many  his- 
torical documents  removed  by  Maria  Theresa  and 
works  of  art  taken  from  the  Bohemian  royal  cas- 
tles by  various  Austrian  Emperors  in  the  eighteenth 
century."] 

"The  remainder  of  the  treaty  is  taken  up  by  .  .  . 
clauses  subsidiary  to  the  main  provisions  of  the 
treaty  summarized  or  quoted  above.  These  sec- 
tions are  essentially  similar  to  those  in  the  Ger- 
man peace  treaty." — New  York  Times  Current 
History,  Oct.,  1919,  pp.  26-38. — -"The  Reparation 
Commission  created  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
is  to  act  also  for  Austria.  Austria  .  .  .  [was] 
required  to  pay  a  first  instalment  before  May, 
1921,  the  amount  to  be  'a  reasonable  sum  which 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Commission.'  At  that 
time  the  Commission  [was  to]  fix  the  amount  to 
be  paid  by  Austria,  fixing  also  a  schedule  of  pay- 
ments running  over  thirty  years.  [In  1921,  the 
commission  granted  postponement  of  the  reparation 
payments.]  ...  In  drawing  the  financial  clauses 
several  difficult  problems  had  to  be  considered. 
The  Dual  Monarchy  had  ceased  to  exist.  The 
Empire  of  Austria  was  a  mere  fragment.  Four- 
fifths  of  its  po|)ulation  had  now  been  incorporated 
in  the  territory  of  Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 
The  representatives  of  the  Vienna  government 
urged  that  they  were  not  the  heirs  of  the  Haps- 
burgs, and  they  declared  that  there  was  no  jus- 
tice in  visiting  on  them  the  penalties  for  the  sins 
of  the  old  regime.  The  Allies  pointed  out  that 
the  German  element  in  Austria  had  been  entirely 


responsible  for  the  policy  of  repression  and  ag- 
grandizement; that  it  had  made  no  effort  to  re- 
pudiate its  leaders  until  the  moment  of  military 
disaster;  and  that  it  must  therefore  to  the  limit 
of  its  ability  make  reparation  for  the  damage 
done  in  the  war  which  it  so  largely  precipitated. 
There  was  at  first  some  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Conference  to  balance  the  gains  of  territory, 
particularly  of  Serbia,  against  claims  for  repara- 
tion. The  plan  was  not  adopted.  The  states, 
however,  which  contained  territory  of  the  former 
empire  were  required  to  assume  a  proportional 
amount  of  the  pre-war  national  debt.  Austria  re- 
mains saddled  with  the  entire  war  debt,  but  no 
state  to  which  former  Austrian  territory  is  ceded, 
or  its  nationals,  'shall  have  recourse  under  any 
circumstances  whatever  against  any  other  states, 
including  Austria,  in  respect  of  the  war  bonds  of 
which  they  or  their  nationals  are  the  beneficiary 
owners.'  This  of  course  makes  a  large  part  of  the 
Austrian  war  debt  worthless.  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary and  the  states  to  which  parts  of  Austria  and 
Hungary  are  ceded  are  to  call  in  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  state  banknotes  current  in  their  territory, 
and  turn  them  over  to  the  Reparation  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission  is  to  liquidate  the  affairs 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  bank  and  divide  the 
assets  proportionately.  Austrian  state  property, 
including  crown  property  and  private  property  of 
the  royal  family,  is  transferred  to  the  states  acquir- 
ing the  territory.  Its  value  is  credited  to  Austria 
in  the  reparation  account.  The  economic  clauses 
follow  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  in  securing  to  Allied 
and  Associated  governments  most-favored  nation 
treatment  for  their  goods  and  their  subjects  resi- 
dent in  Austria.  There  are  added,  however,  pro- 
visions to  insure  that  Austria  will  be  able  to  se- 
cure coal  and  raw  materials  from  Poland  and 
Czecho-Slovakia.  After  three  years,  unless  the 
Council  of  the  League  decides  otherwise,  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  cannot  claim  most-favored 
nation  treatment  unless  they  accord  it  to  .Austria. 
.  .  .  The  remaining  parts  of  the  Treaty,  dealing 
with  aerial  navigation,  ports,  waterways,  and  rail- 
ways, labor,  and  the  miscellaneous  provisions,  dif- 
fer from  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  only  in  minor 
details." — A.  P.  Scott,  Introduction  to  the  peace 
treaties,  pp.  221-223. 

ST.  GERMAIN-DES-PRES,  historic  abbev  in 
Paris.    See  Paris:  857-861. 

ST.  GERMAIN-EN-LAYE,  town  in  France, 
about  eleven  miles  west  of  Paris,  on  the  Seine.  At 
one  time  it  was  the  summer  home  of  the  French 
court. 

1570.— Treaty  of.    See  Fr.ance:  1563-1570. 

1635. — Treaty  of.    See  Germany;  1634-1639. 

1648. — Refuge  of  the  French  court  after  flight 
from  Paris.     See  France:   1647-1648. 

1648.— Treaty  of.     See  France:    1647-1648. 

1679. — Treaty  of.  See  Brandenburg:  1640-1688; 
Sweden:   1644-1697. 

1688. — Palace  assigned  to  James  II  on  his 
flight  from  England.  See  St.  Germ^un:  Jacobite 
court! 

1919. — Treaty  of.    See  St.  Germain,  Treaty  of. 

ST.  GOTHARD,  Battle  of  (1664).  Sec  Hun- 
gary:  1660-1664. 

ST.  GOTTHARD  AGREEMENT  (1909).  See 
Switzerland:    iooo-iom. 

ST.  GOTTHARD  PASS,  in  the  Alps,  connect- 
ing Fliielen  on  Lake  Lucerne,  Switzerland,  with 
Lake  Maggiorc,  northern  Italy.  See  Alps:  As  bar- 
riers. 

ST.  GOTTHARD  TUNNEL  AND  RAIL- 
WAY.   See  Railroads:  1905-1909. 
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ST.  GREGORY,  Order  of,  instituted  in  1831  by 
Pope  Greiiorv  XV' I. 

ST.  HELENA,  l^ritisli  island  in  the  South  At- 
lantic, 700  mill's  southeast  of  the  Island  of  As- 
cension.    See  Bkhish  empikk:   Map;   Extent. 

1815. — Captivity  of  Napoleon.  See  France; 
1815   (June-.Auiiust). 

ST.  IGNACE,  Jesuit  settlement  on  Georgian 
bay,  Canada.  It  was  sacked  by  the  Indians  in 
164Q.     See  Jesuits:    1S42-164Q. 

ST.  ILDEFONSO,  College  of,  Spain.  See 
Universities  and  colleges:  1240- 15 10:  Spain  and 
Portugal. 

ST.  ILDEFONSO,  Treaty  of  (1777).  See  Lat- 
in America:  1750-1777;  Argentina:  1580-1777; 
Brazil:    1054-1777. 

ST.  JAGO,  Knights  of  the  Order  of.  See 
Calatrava. 

ST.  JAMES  OF  COMPOSTELLA,  Knights 
of.     See  Calatr.ava. 

ST.  JAMES'S,  Palace  and  Court  of.— St. 
James's  palace,  an  irregular  brick  building  at  the 
south  end  of  St.  James's  Street,  London,  occupies 
a  site  that  was  originally  that  of  a  hospital  for 
lepers,  founded  before  iigo.  In  1532  Henry  'VIII 
gained  possession  of  the  building,  and  erected  in  its 
place  a  royal  palace.  Charles  had  considerably 
extended  the  building,  and  after  1691,  when  White- 
hall was  burned,  it  became  the  chief  residence  of 
the  English  kings,  from  William  III  to  George 
IV.  Though  the  palace  is  no  longer  used  as  the 
residence  of  the  sovereign,  the  British  court  is 
still  known  as  the  "Court  of  St.  James's." — See 
also  Buckingham  Palace. 

ST.  JEAN  D'ACRE,  medieval  name  for  Acre. 
See  Acre. 

ST.  JEAN-DE-LUZ,  coast  town  of  southwest- 
ern France,  in  the  department  of  Basses-Pyrenees, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nivelle.  It  was  captured  by 
the  Spanish  in  1637.     See  Spain:   1637-1640. 

ST.  JOHN,  Henry,  1st  'Viscount  Bolingbroke. 
See  Bolingbroke. 

ST.  JOHN,  Oliver  (c.  1598-1673),  English 
statesman  and  jurist.     See  England:   1652-1654. 

ST.  JOHN,  capital  of  St.  John  county,  New 
Brunswick,  Canada,  about  481  miles  from  Mon- 
treal. It  was  occupied  by  the  British  in  1758.  The 
French  were  expelled  in  1760,  and  it  became  a  per- 
manent British  settlement  in  1763.  See  New 
Brunswick:    1758-1785. 

ST.  JOHN,  island  of  the  Danish  West  Indies, 
four  miles  east  of  St.  Thomas.  (See  Virgin 
islands.)  It  was  purchased  by  the  United  States 
in  1917.  See  U.S.A.:  1917  (March):  Purchase  of 
Danish  West  Indian  islands. 

ST.  JOHN  AMBULANCE  ORGANIZA- 
TION. See  Red  Cross:  British  organizations:  Na- 
tional Aid  Society. 

ST.  JOHN  OF  JERUSALEM,  Knights,  or 
Hospitallers,  of.  See  Hospitallers  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem;  Malta,  Island  of:   1530-1798. 

ST.  JOHN  OF  THE  LATERAN,  Order  of, 
order  of  knighthood  instituted  by  Pope  Pius  IV 
in    1560. 

ST.  JOHN'S  DANCE.    See  Danctng  mania. 

ST.  JOHN'S  ISLAND,  formerly  the  name 
for  Prince  Edward  Island.  See  Prince  Edward 
Island. 

ST.  JOSEPH,  Huron  mission  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Suncoe.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Iroquois  in 
1648.     See  Jesuits:   1542-1649. 

ST.  JULIEN,  Hermitage  of.  See  Alcantara, 
Knights  of. 

ST.  JULIEN,  Treaty  of  (1603).  See  Geneva: 
1602-1603. 


ST.  KATHERINE,  Portuguese  island  off  the 
coast  of  Brazil.  It  was  captured  by  the  Spanish 
in    177b.     See   Akgentina:    15S0-1777. 

ST.  KITTS,  island  in  the  British  West  Indies. 
See  West  Indies. 

ST.  LAWRENCE,  river  of  North  America, 
forming  part  of  the  northern  border  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  See  A.merica:  1534- 
iS3S;  Canada:  Geographical  description;  x6o8-i6ii; 
Canals:  American:  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Law- 
rence. 

ST.  LAZARUS,  Knights  of.— "Some  historians 
of  the  order  of  St.  Lazarus  have  traced  its  origin 
to  a  supposed  association  of  Christians  in  the 
first  century  against  the  persecution  of  their  Jew- 
ish and  Pagan  enemies.  This  account  is  fabulous. 
It  appears  certain,  however,  that  in  very  early 
times  Christian  charity  founded  establishments  for 
the  sick.  .  .  .  Lazarus  became  their  tutelary  saint 
and  the  buildings  were  styled  Lazarettos.  One  of 
those  hospitals  was  in  existence  at  Jerusalem  at 
the  time  of  the  first  crusade.  It  was  a  religious 
order,  as  well  as  a  charitable  institution,  and  fol- 
lowed the  rule  of  St.  Augustin.  For  purposes  of 
defence  against  the  Muselman  tyrants,  the  members 
of  the  society  became  soldiers,  and  insensibly  they 
formed  themselves  into  distinct  bodies  of  those 
who  attended  the  sick,  and  those  who  mingled  with 
the  world.  The  cure  of  lepers  was  their  first 
object,  and  they  not  only  received  lepers  into  their 
order,  for  the  benefit  of  charity,  but  their  grand 
master  was  always  to  be  a  man  who  was  afflicted 
with  the  disorder,  the  removal  whereof  formed 
the  purpose  of  their  institution.  The  cavaliers 
who  were  not  lepers,  and  were  in  a  condition  to 
bear  arms,  were  the  allies  of  the  Christian  kings 
of  Palestine.  .  .  .  The  habits  of  those  knights  is 
not  known ;  it  only  appears  that  the  crosses  on 
their  breasts  were  always  green,  in  opposition  to 
those  of  the  knights  of  St.  John,  which  were 
white,  and  the  red  crosses  of  the  Templars.  .  .  . 
But  neither  the  names  nor  the  exploits  of  the 
knights  of  St.  Lazarus  often  appear  in  the  history 
of  the  Crusades." — C.  Mills,  History  of  the  Cru- 
sades, cli.  8,  ivith  footnotes. 

ST.  LEGER'S  EXPEDITION.  See  U.S.A.: 
1777   (July-October). 

ST.  LOUIS,  principal  city  of  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri, and  of  the  Mississippi  valley;  sixth  in  popula- 
tion of  the  cities  of  the  United  States.  The  popu- 
lation in  1920  was  772,897.  The  site  of  St.  Louis 
was  settled  as  a  trading  post  in  1764  by  Pierre 
Laclede  Ligueste,  representing  a  French  trading 
company  that  had  been  granted  a  monopoly  of 
the  trade  of  the  Missouri  river  country  by  the 
French  king.  The  place  was  then  known  as  Lac- 
lede's Village.     See  Missouri:    1766- 17 70. 

1770. — Capital  of  Louisiana. — In  1770  St.  Louis 
became  the  capital  of  Louisiana,  and  was  occupied 
by  a  body  of  Spanish  troops  under  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Don  Pedro  Piernas. 

1803. — Retrocession  to  France.  —  Possession 
gained  by  the  United  States.  See  Louisiana: 
1798-1803. 

1808-1815. — Early  growth. — The  first  St.  Louis 
newspaper  was  started  in  1808.  In  1809  St. 
Louis  was  incorporated  as  a  town.  The  first 
steamboat  made  its  appearance  in  1815,  a  date 
which  may  be  said  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
city's   real  growth. 

1819. — Opening  of  western  branch  of  American 
Fur  Company. — By  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  fur  trade  had  grown  to  importance, 
in  the  Middle  West,  and  in  i8ig  Jacob  Astor 
opened    in    St.    Louis    a    western    branch    of    the 
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American  Fur  Company.     Within  a  short  time  an- 
nual shipments  amounted  to  $200,000, 

1823-1850. — City  charter. — Furs  and  floods. — 
Growth  of  the  city. — St.  Louis  received  its  city 
charter  and  elected  its  first  mayor  in  1823.  The 
academy,  which  had  been  in  existence  since  1818, 
was  in  1832  incorporated  as  St.  Louis  University, 
and  in  1857  Washington  University  was  opened. 
Cyclones,  epidemics,  fires,  and  floods  were  serious 
and  frequent  incidents  in  the  history  of  St.  Louis. 
In  1849  a  fire  on  the  river-shore  cost  more  than 
?6,ooo,ooo,  and  in  the  same  year  more  than  five 
per  cent  of  the  population  died  of  cholera  within 
three  months.  In  spite  of  a  number  of  such 
calamities  St.  Louis  continued  to  prosper.  From 
1767  when  it  was  a  log  cabin  settlement  of  fewer 
than  500  people  it  grew  to  nearly  16,000  in  1840 
and  then  leaped  to  78,000  by  1850.  A  chief  cause 
of  this  increase  was  the  immigration  from  Ger- 
many following  the  futile  revolutionary  movement 
in  Europe  in  1848.  But  the  growth  continued 
through  the  next  two  decades.  The  first  railway 
entered  the  city  in  1850,  opening  up  new  possibili- 
ties for  St.  Louis  as  a  commercial  center  for  the 
Middle  West. 

1861-1865. — Civil  War. — Secessionist  activities. 
— City  held  by  Union  forces. — .A.t  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  War  the  commercial  position  of  St. 
Louis  was  one  of  importance.  The  war,  however, 
was  a  great  blow  to  its  prosperity,  which  depended 
largely  on  the  South.  The  city  was  the  center  of 
counter-currents — attempts  to  influence  Missouri 
to  join  the  secessionists,  and  efforts  to  keep  her 
loyal  to  the  Union.  Southern  sympathizers  began 
an  unsuccessful  scheme  to  seize  the  national  arsenal, 
but  were  prevented  by  the  action  of  Congressman 
Preston  Blair,  Jr.,  and  Captain  Nathaniel  Lyon, 
the  latter  of  whom  later  became  commander  of 
the  arsenal.  Regiments  were  recruited  in  the  city, 
in  readiness  to  put  it  under  martial  law  if  neces- 
sary. May  10,  1861,  Captain  Lyon  captured  a 
secessionist  force  in  Camp  Jackson,  just  outside 
the  city ;  a  street  riot  followed  and  a  number  of 
persons  were  killed.  Throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  war  the  city  was  held  by  Union  forces. — See 
also  Missouri:  1861 ;  U.S.A.:  1864  (March- 
October:  Arkansas-Missouri). 

1869-1874.— Eads  Bridge.— In  1874  great  Eads 
Bridge  across  the  Mississippi,  was  completed  at  a 
cost  of  about  Sio,ooo,ooo. 

1873. — Kindergarten  established. — The  first  per- 
manent kindergarten  in  the  United  States  was 
established  in  St.  Louis  in  1873. 

1896. — Conventions  of  national  parties.  Sec 
U.S.A.:  i8q6:  Party  platforms  and  nominations: 
National  Silver  party;  People's  or  Populist;  Re- 
publican; i8q6   (June-December). 

1904. — Louisiana  Purchase  exposition. — The 
most  important  of  the  industrial  exhibitions  that 
have  been  organized  in  America  was  that  of  1904, 
at  St.  Louis,  which  commemorated  the  centennial 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  from  France.  The  ex- 
position was  opened  on  April  30  and  closed  De- 
cember I.  An  estimated  total  of  $44,500,000  was 
expended  upon  it  in  structures  and  management, 
of  which  sum  about  $22,000,000  was  raised  by  the 
Exposition  company.  The  remainder  was  the  ex- 
penditure of  governments,  federal,  state  and  for- 
eign, and  of  concessionaires.  The  total  attendance, 
from  first  to  last,  was  18,741,073.  The  receipts 
fell  far  short  of  the  expenditure,  and  subscribers 
to  the  undertaking  can  have  had  no  returns;  but 
the  public  gain  from  it  was  very  great.  .About 
sixty  foreign  countries  and  colonics  and  nearly 
every  state  and  territory  of  the  Union  were  repre- 


sented in  the  exhibits.  A  distinguished  feature  of 
the  exposition  was  the  remarkable  number  and 
character  of  the  gatherings,  international  and  na- 
tional, that  were  brought  about  in  connection  with 
it. 

1909-1920.— Recent  municipal  history.— ,\  pub- 
lic service  commission  was  created  in  St.  Louis  in 
1909,  city  planning  was  undertaken  in  191 2  and 
a  commission  of  nine  citizens  with  five  ex-officio 
members  was  created  to  carry  out  the  work.  In 
1914  a  new  and  progressive  city  charter  was 
adopted.  In  1920  the  city  government  with  the 
cooperation  of  business  and  civic  organizations 
provided  a  season  of  opera  in  the  municipal  open 
air  theater  in  Forest  Park. 

1916. — Democratic  national  convention.  See 
U.S.A.:  1916  (February-November). 

1917.— Convention  of  Socialists.  See  Social- 
ism:  1917. 

ST.  LOUIS,  Order  of,  order  of  knighthood  in- 
stituted in  i6q3  by  Louis  XIV  of  France.  See 
Fr.ance:    i6q3   (Tulv). 

ST.  LOUIS  "library.  See  Libr.aries:  Mod- 
ern: .Administration:  Administration  of  some  great 
libraries. 

ST.  LUCIA,  largest  of  the  Windward  islands, 
British  West  Indies,  twenty-four  miles  south  of 
Martinique.  See  Camerooxs:  Occupation  bv  Ger- 
many. 

ST.  MAHE,  Battle  of,  fierce  naval  fight,  April 
24,  1923,  off  St.  Mahe,  on  the  coast  of  Brittany, 
between  English  and  French  fleets,  both  of  which 
were  put  afloat  without  open  authority  from  their 
respective  governments.  The  French  were  beaten 
with  a  loss  of  8,000  men  and  180  ships. — Based  on 
C.  H.  Pearson,  History  of  England  during  the  Early 
and  Middle  Ages,  tJ.  2,  c//.  13. 

ST.  MALO,.  seaport  of  western  France  about 
fifty-one  miles  northwest  of  Rennes.  The  English 
made  several  abortive  expeditions  against  it.  See 
England:   1758   (June-.August). 

ST.  MARK,  Winged  lion  of,  standard  of  Ve- 
netian republic.    See  Venice:  829. 

ST.  MARK'S,  shipping  port  of  Wakulla  county 
Florida,  on  the  St.  Mark's  river,  near  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  twenty-one  miles  south  of  Tallahassee.  See 
Florida:   1812-1819. 

ST.  MARK'S  CATHEDRAL,  Venice.  See 
Architecture:  Classic:  Byzantine;  Venice:  Geo- 
graphic description;    1902;    1903-1912. 

ST.  MARY,  island  of  the  Azores.     See  Azores 

ST.  MARY  OF  MT.  CARMEL,  Order  of.  See 
Carmelite  eriars. 

ST.  MARY'S,  colony  in  Maryland,  1633.  See 
M.arvland:    1633-1637;   1639-1692. 

ST.  MARY'S  CANAL.  See  Canals:  American: 
From  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  etc. 

ST.  MICHAEL,  fort  on  the  island  of  Malta.  It 
was  besieged  by  the  Turks,  1565.  See  Hospitallers 
OF  St.  John  of  Jerusalem:   m30-i!;6i;. 

ST.  MICHAEL,  Knights  of  the  Order  of: 
France. — "Louis  XI.  [of  France]  determined  on 
instituting  an  order  of  chivalry  himself.  It  was 
to  be  select  in  its  membership,  limited  in  its  num- 
ber, generous  in  its  professions,  and  he  fondly 
hoped  the  Garter  and  Fleece  would  soon  sink 
into  insignificance  comparcfl  to  the  Order  of  Saint 
Michael.  The  first  brethren  were  named  from  the 
highest  families  in  France;  the  remaining  great 
feudatories,  who  h.id  i)rcserved  some  relics  of  their 
hereditary  independence,  were  fi.xed  upon  to  wear 
this  mark  of  Ihe  suzerain's  friendship.  But  when 
they  came  to  read  the  oaths  of  admission,  they 
found  that  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  was  in  reality 
a  bond  of  stronger  obligation  than  the  feudal  laws 
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had  ever  enjoined.  It  was  a  solemn  association 
for  the  prevention  of  disobedience  to  the  sovereign. 
.  .  .  The  brotherhood  of  noble  kni^jhts  sank,  in 
the  degrading  treatment  of  its  founder,  into  a 
confederation  of  spies." — J.  White,  History  of 
France,  ch.  7. 

Portugal.    See  Portugal:  iog5-i32!;. 

ST.  MICHAEL  AND  ST.  GEORGE,  Order 
of,  British  order  of  knighthood,  founded  in  1818, 
"for  the  purpose  of  bestowing  marks  of  Royal 
favour  on  the  most  meritorious  of  the  lonians 
[then  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain]  and 
Maltese,  as  well  as  on  British  subjects  who  may 
have  served  with  distinction  in  the  Ionian  Isles  or 
the  Mediterranean  Sea." — B.  Burke,  book  oj  the 
orders  of  knighthood,  p.  107. 


1914.— Held  by  the  British.  See  World  War: 
iqi4:    I.  Western  front:    w,  6. 

ST.  OMER,  Treaty  of  (1460).  See  Alsace- 
Lorhaine:  842-1477. 

ST.  PATRICK,  Order  of,  order  of  knighthood 
instituted  in  1783  by  George  III  of  England. 

ST.  PAUL,  capital  of  Minnesota,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, near  Minneapolis.  In  1849  it  was  made  a 
terminus  and  supply  depot  for  the  fur  trade.  Its 
population  was  234,698  in  1920.  See  Minnesota: 
180S-1867. 

ST.  PAUL,  Republic  of,  Brazil.  See  Brazil: 
1531-1641. 

ST.  PAUL  WITHOUT-THE-WALLS,  Ro- 
man basilica.  See  Architecture:  Medieval:  Early 
Christian. 


CHURCH   OF    ST.    PETER.    ROAIE 


ST.  MICHAEL'S,  largest  island  in  the  Azores. 
See  Azores. 

ST.  MIHIEL,  town  in  France,  on  the  Meuse, 
about  twenty  miles  south  of  Verdun.  During  the 
World  War  it  formed  the  apex  of  a  German  salient 
which  was  reduced  by  the  American  ist  Army  on 
Sept.  12-13,  1918.  See  World  War:  1914:  I.  West- 
ern front:  p,  1;  1915:  II.  Western  front:  a,  3; 
II.  Western  front:  b,  2;  1918:  II.  Western  front:  n. 

ST.  NAZAIRE,  seaport  in  France,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire,  in  the  department  of  Loire- 
Inferieure.  It  was  used  as  a  base  by  the  United 
States  in  the  World  War.     See   Brest:    1914-1918. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  CLUB,  New  York.  See 
Clubs:   i9th-20th  centuries:  New  York. 

ST.  OMER,  town  of  France,  on  the  river  Aa, 
twentyj^two  miles  southeast  of  Calais.  Its  popula- 
tion was  16,882  in  igoi. 

1638. — Unsuccessful   siege  by  the   French. 

1677.— Taken  by  Louis  XIV.  See  Nether- 
lands: 1674-1678. 

1679. — Ceded  to  France.    See  Nimeguen,  Peace 

OF. 


ST.  PAUL'S  SCHOOL,  London.  See  Educa- 
tion: Modern:  i6th  century:  Dean  Colet  and  St. 
Paul's,  etc. 

ST.  PETER'S  CHURCH  AT  ROME.— "The 

first  church  which  existed  on  or  near  the  site  of 
the  present  building  was  the  oratory  founded  in  90, 
by  Anacletus,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  ordained  by  St.  Peter  himself,  and  who  thus 
marked  the  spot  where  many  Christian  martyrs 
had  suffered  in  the  circus  of  Nero,  and  where  St. 
Peter  was  buried  after  his  crucifixion.  In  306 
Constantine  the  Great  yielded  to  the  request  of 
Pope  Sylvester,  and  began  the  erection  of  a 
basilica  on  this  spot,  labouring  with  his  own 
hands  at  the  work.  ...  Of  the  old  basilica,  the 
crypt  is  now  the  only  rem.nant.  ...  Its  destruc- 
tion was  first  planned  by  Nicholas  V  (1450),  but 
was  not  carried  out  till  the  time  of  Julius  II,  who 
in  1506  began  the  new  St.  Peter's  from  designs 
of  Bramante.  .  .  .  The  next  pope,  Leo  X,  obtained 
a  design  for  a  church  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross  from  Raphael,  which  was  changed,  after  his 
death    (on  account  of  expense)   to  a  Greek  cross, 
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by  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  who  only  lived  to  complete 
the  tribune.  Paul  III  (i534)  employed  Antonio 
di  Sangallo  as  an  arehitect,  who  returned  to  the 
design  of  a  Latin  cross,  but  died  before  he  could 
carry  out  any  of  his  intentions.  Giulio  Romano 
succeeded  him  and  died  also.  Then  the  pope,  'be- 
ing inspired  by  God,'  says  Vasari,  sent  for  Michael 
Angelo,  then  in  his  seventy-second  year,  who  con- 
tinued the  work  under  Juhus  III;  returning  to  the 
plan  of  a  Greek  cross,  enlarging  the  tribune  and 
transepts,  and  beginning  the  dome  on  a  new  plan, 
which  he  said  would  'raise  the  Pantheon  in  the 
air.'  .  .  .  The  present  dome  is  due  to  Giacomo  della 
Porta,  who  brought  the  great  work  to  a  conclusion 
in  1590,  under  Sixtus  V.  .  .  .  The  church  was  dedi- 
cated by  Urban  VIII,  November  i8th,  1626;  the 
colonnade  added  by  Alexander  VII,  1667,  the  sac- 
risty by  Pius  VI,  in  1780.  The  building  of  the 
present  St.  Peter's  extended  altogether  over  176 
years,  and  its  expenses  were  so  great  that  Julius  II 
and  Leo  X  were  obliged  to  meet  them  by  the  sale 
of  indulgences,  which  led  to  the  Reformation.  The 
expense  of  the  main  building  alone  has  been  esti- 
mated at  £10,000,000.  The  annual  expense  of  re- 
pairs is  £6,300." — A.  J.  C.  Hare,  Walks  in  Rome, 
ch.  IS. 

ST.  PETERSBURG.     See  Petrogr.^d. 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  Treaty  of  (1896).  See 
Manchuria:   1896. 

ST.  PHILIP,  Fort,  Seizure  of.  See  U.S.A.: 
1862    (April:   On  the  Mississippi). 

ST.  PIERRE,  island  ten  miles  off  the  south 
coast  of  Newfoundland.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
French  in  1660  and  for  the  next  century  and  a  half 
belonged  alternately  to  England  and  France.  Since 
1814  it  has  been  a  French  possession.  See  Mique- 
lon;  New  England:   i 745-1 748. 

ST.  PIERRE,  Martinique,  formerly  the  chief 
commercial  center  of  the  island  of  Martinique. 
It  was  completely  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of 
Mont  Pelee,   1902.     See  West  Indies:    1902. 

SAINT  PRIEST,  Guillaume  Emmanuel  (1776- 
1814),  French  general  in  the  service  of  Russia. 
See  France:   1814   (Januarv-March) . 

ST.  PRIVAT,  or  GRAVELOTTE,  Battle  of. 
See  France:  1870  (July-August) :  (.August-Septem- 
ber). 

ST.  OUENTIN,  city  in  the  department  of 
Aisne,  France,  on  the  Somme,  thirty-two  miles 
northwest  of  Laon  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
man town  Augusta  Veromanduorum.  Its  popula- 
tion was  49,305  in  1906.    See  Belg.e. 

1557. — Besieged  by  Duke  of  Savoy.  See 
France:   1547-1559;  Netherlands:   1555-1558. 

1871. — Attacked  by  Germans.  See  France: 
1870-1871. 

1917. — Held  by  Germans.  See  World  War: 
1917:  II.  Western  front:  c,  3;  1918:  II.  Western 
front:  a,  1;  c;  c,  9;  c,  31;  c,  32. 

ST.  RUTH  (d.  1691),  French  general.  Com- 
manded the  Jacobite  forces  in  Ireland  in  1691.  See 
Ireland:    1689. 

ST.  SCHOLASTICA'S  DAY,  Riot  of  (1354). 
See  Universities  and  colleges:  1258-1921. 

ST.  SEBASTIAN,  or  San  Sebastian,  seaport 
and  capital  of  the  province  of  Guipuzcoa,  Spain. 
It  was  captured  by  Wellington  in  1813.  See  Spain: 
1812-1814. 

ST.  SOPHIA,  Santa  Sophia,  or  Aghia  Sophia 
(Holy  Wisdom),  famous  Christian  church  in  Con- 
stantinople, now  used  by  the  Turks  as  a  mosque. 
"The  great  church  of  Byzantium,  St.  Sophia,  was 
built  between  532  and  562  under  Justinian,  by 
Anthemius  of  Tralies  and  Isidorus  of  Miletus,  that 
is  to  say,  by  Asiatic  architects.  .  .  .  The  architects 


of  St.  Sophia  were  probably  inspired  by  Asiatic 
models,  and  not  by  the  Roman  Pantheon.  As  all 
the  world  knows,  this  famous  Byzantine  temple 
has  been  a  Turkish  mosque  since  1453.  The 
mosaics  are  covered  with  whitewash,  but,  as  a 
whole,  the  building  is  in  good  preservation.  The 
superfices  of  the  interior  is  over  23,000  square 
feet.  .  .  .  Even  under  present  conditions,  we  are 
dazzled  by  walls  faced  with  marble  slabs,  multi- 
coloured columns  supporting  galleries,  the  sparkle 
of  cubes  of  mosaic  made  of  gilded  glass." — ^S.  Rein- 
ach,  Apolla  (tr.  by  F.  Simmonds) ,  pp.  99-100. — 
See  also  Architecture:  Classic:  Byzantine;  Con- 
stantinople. 

Also  in:  New  Europe,  Feb.  6,  1919,  pp.  95  §. — 
R.  Lethaby  and  H.  Swainson,  Church  of  Santa 
Sophia. —  E.  de  Amicus,  Constantinople  {Turrets, 
towers  and  temples,  pp.  242-246). 

ST.  SOUPLET,  town  in  north  central  France. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Allies  in  1918.  See  World 
War:   1918:  II.  Western  front:  p,  2. 

ST.  STEPHEN,  Crown  of.  See  Hung.^ry: 
1301-1442;  1442-1458;  14S7-1526. 

ST.  STEPHEN,  Order  of,  Hungarian  national 
order  of  knighthood,  founded  by  Maria  Theresa, 
1764. 

ST.  STEPHEN,  Order  of.  See  Serbia:  1341- 
1356. 

ST.  STEPHENS,  village  in  Alabama,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Tombigbee  river  sixty  miles  north 
of  Mobile.  It  was  one  of  the  first  American  set- 
tlements in  the  state.     See  Al.^bama:  1712-1810. 

ST.  STEPHEN'S  CHAPEL,  meeting  place  of 
the  House  of  Commons.    See  Westminster  palace. 

ST.  SULPICE,  Seminary  of,  Montreal.  It 
was  founded  in   1657.     See  Montreal:    1642-1657. 

ST.  THOMAS,"^  one  of  the  Virgin  islands  in 
Danish  West  Indies,  forty  miles  east  of  Porto  Rico. 
See  Virgin  islands;  U.S.A.:  1917  (March): 
Purchase  of  Danish  West  Indian  islands;  West 
Indies. 

ST.  THOMAS  OF  ACRE,  Knights  of.— "This 
was  a  little  body  of  men  who  had  formed  them- 
selves into  a  semi-religious  order  on  the  model  of 
the  Hospitallers.  In  the  third  Crusade,  one  Wil- 
ham,  an  English  priest,  chaplain  to  Ralph  de 
Diceto,  Dean  of  S.  Paul's,  had  devoted  himself  to 
the  work  of  burying  the  dead  at  Acre,  as  the 
Hospitallers  had  given  themselves  at  first  to  the 
work  of  tending  the  sick.  He  had  built  himself 
a  little  chapel  there,  and  bought  ground  for  a 
cemetery;  like  a  thorough  Londoner  of  the  period, 
he  bad-called  it  after  S.  Thomas  the  Martyr;  and, 
somehow  or  other,  as  his  design  was  better  known, 
the  family  of  the  martyr  seem  to  have  approved 
of  it;  the  brother-in-law  and  sister  of  Becket  be- 
came founders  and  benefactors,  and  a  Hospital  of 
S.  Thomas  the  Martyr  of  Canterbury,  of  Acre, 
was  built  in  London  itself  on  the  site  of  the  house 
where  the  martyr  was  born.  .  .  .  They  [the  knights] 
had  their  proper  dress  and  cross:  according  to 
Favin  their  habit  was  white,  and  the  cross  a  full 
red  cross  charged  with  a  white  scallop ;  but  the 
•  existing  cartulary  of  the  order  describes  the  habit 
simply  as  a  mantle  with  a  cross  of  red  and  white. 
.  .  .  The  Chronicle  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  in 
relating  the  capture  of  Acre,  places  the  knights  of 
S.  Thomas  at  the  head  of  the  5,000  soldiers  whom 
the  king  of  England  had  sent  to  Palestine,  and 
Herman  Corner,  who  however  wrote  a  century 
later,  mentions  them  amongst  the  defenders  of 
•Acre.  We  know  from  their  cartulary  that  they 
had  lands  in  Yorkshire,  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and 
Ireland." — W.  Stubbs,  Seventeen  lectures  on  the 
study  of  medieval  and  modern  history,  lecture  8. 
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ST.    VACSLAV,    down    of.     See    Hungary: 

1487-1520. 

ST.  VALERY,  port  in  trance,  at  llie  mouth  of 
the  Somme,  from  which  the  tleet  ol"  William  the 
Comiueror  sailed  I'oi    England,  Sept.   27,   lOOO. 

ST.  VENANT,  town  in  France,  in  Pas-de-Ca- 
lais, on  the  Lys  near  Bcthune.  It  was  captured  by 
Marlborough  in  1710.  See  Netherlands:  1710- 
1712. 

ST.  VINCENT,  John  Jervis,  Earl  of.  See 
Jervis,  John.  * 

ST.  VINCENT,  one  of  the  British  Windward 
islands  in  the  West  Indies,  west  of  Barbados  and 
south  of  St.  Lucia.    See  West  Indies:   1902. 

ST.  VINCENT,  Cape,  Naval  battle  of.  See 
Encl.and:  1797. 

ST.  VINCENT  DE  PAUL,  Society  of,  Ro- 
man Catholic  society  of  charity,  organized  in 
1833  at  Paris  by  Frederick  Ozanam  and  other 
students.  New  sections  were  formed  later  and 
the  organization  was  called  the  "Society  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul"  after  its  chosen  patron.  The 
society  was  introduced  into  England  in  1844  and 
is  to  be  found  in  all  Christian  countries  today. 
Its  administration  has  always  remained  in  lay 
hands,  under  the  approval  and  supervision  of  the 
clergv. 

ST.  VITUS'S  DANCE.     See  Dancing  mania. 

SAINT-CYR,  Laurent  Gouvion,  Marquis  de. 
See  Gouvion  Saint-Cvr. 

SAINT-CYRAN  (Jean  Duvergier  de  Hau- 
ranne)  (1581-1643),  French  theologian.  Director 
of  Port  Royal,  1636-1643.  See  Port  Royal  and 
the  Jansenists:   1602-1700. 

STE.  FOY,  Battle  of  (1760).  See  Canada: 
1759:   Passing   of  New  France. 

STE.  GENEVIEVE,  city  in  Missouri  on  the 
Mississippi  river,  about  sixty  miles  below  St.  Louis. 
It  was  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  state. 
See  Missouri:   1766- 17 70. 

STE.  GENEVIEVE,  church  in  Paris.  See 
Paris:  857-1861. 

SAINTE-ALDEGONDE,  Philipp  van  Marnix 
(1538-1598),  Flemish  poet  and  statesman.  Burgo- 
master of  Antwerp,  1583-1585.  See  Netherlands: 
1581-1584;   1585. 

SAINTE-BEUVE,  Charles  Augustin  (1804- 
1S69),  French  Uterary  critic  and  essayist.  See 
French  literature:    1800- 1885. 

SAINT-GAUDENS,  Augustus  (1848-1907), 
American  sculptor  of  Irish  birth.  His  best  known 
works  are:  "Lincoln,"  Chicago;  "The  Puritan," 
Springfield,  Mass.;  "Farragut,"  and  the  equestrian 
statue,  "Sherman,"  New  York;  and  the  "Adams 
Monument,"   Washington,   D.   C. 

SAINT-GERMAIN,  Claude  Louis,  Comte  de 
(1707-1778),  French  general.  Minister  of  war, 
1775-1777.    See  France:  1774-1788. 

SAINT-JUST,  Antoine  Louis  Leon  de  Riche- 
bourg  de  (1767-1794),  French  Revolutionary  leader. 
See  France:  1794  (June- July):  French  victory  at 
Fleurus. 

SAINTON  GE,  tribe  of  ancient  Gaul.  See  Pic- 
tones. 

SAINT-PIERRE,  Charles  Irenee  Castel,  Abbe 
de  (1658-1743),  French  sociological  writer.  See 
League  of  Nations:   Former  projects. 

SAINT-PIERRE,  Jacques  Henri  Bernardin 
de  (1737-1814),  French  novelist.  See  French  lit- 
erature:  1700-1S14. 

SAINT-SAENS,  Charles  Camille  (1835-1921), 
French  composer.  Organist  of  the  Church  of  Saint, 
Merri,  1S53-1858;  of  La  Madeleine,  1858-1877; 
produced  the  opera,  "Samson  et  Dalila,"  1877;  to- 
gether with  Malherbe  edited  the  great  edition  of 


Rameau's  works,  1899.  His  words  include  ballets, 
symphonies,  concertos,  masses,  operas,  chamber 
music,  and  symphonic  poems.  See  Music:  Mod- 
ern:   1830-1921. 

SAINT-SIMON,  Claude  Henri  de  Rouvroy, 
Comte  de  (1760-1825),  French  socialist.  See  So- 
cialism:   1817-1825, 

SAIONES.  -"The  Saiones  were  apparently  a 
class  of  men  peculiar  to  the  Ostrogothic  monarchy 
I  of  Theodoric,  in  Italy  J.  More  honoured  than  the 
Roman  lictor  (who  was  but  a  menial  servant  of 
the  magistrate),  but  hardly  perhaps  rising  to  the 
dignity  of  a  sheriff  or  a  marshal,  they  were,  so  to 
speak,  the  arms  by  which  Royalty  executed  its 
will.  If  the  Goths  had  to  be  summoned  to  battle 
with  the  Franks,  a  Saio  carried  round  the  stirring 
call  to  arms.  If  a  Prcetorian  Prefect  was  abusing 
his  power  to  take  away  his  neighbour's  lands  by 
violence,  a  Suio  was  sent  to  remind  him  that  under 
Theodoric  not  even  Praetorian  Prefects  should  be 
allowed  to  transgress  the  law.  .  .  .  The  Saiones 
seem  to  have  stood  in  a  special  relation  to  the 
King.  They  are  generally  called  'our  Saiones,' 
sometimes  'our  brave  Saiones,'  and  the  official  vir- 
tue which  is  always  credited  to  them  (like  the 
'Sublimity'  or  the  'Magnificence'  of  more  impor- 
tant personages)  is  'Your  Devotion.'  One  duty 
which  was  frequently  entrusted  to  the  Saio  was 
the  'tuitio'  of  some  wealthy  and  unwarlike  Roman. 
It  often  happened  that  such  a  person,  unable  to 
protect  himself  against  the  rude  assaults  of  sturdy 
Gothic  neighbours,  appealed  to  the  King  for  pro- 
tection. .  .  .  The  chief  visible  sign  of  the  King's 
protection,  and  the  most  effective  guarantee  of  its 
efficiency  was  the  stout  Gothic  soldier  who  as  Saio 
was  quartered  in  the  wealthy  Roman's  house." — 
T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  invaders,  v.  3,  bk.  4, 
ch.  7. 

SAIONJI,  Kimmochi,  Prince  (1849-  ),  Jap- 
anese statesman.  Prime  minister,  1906-1908;  1911- 
1912;  headed  the  Japanese  delegation  to  the  Paris 
peace  conference  in  191 9.  See  Versailles,  Treaty 
of:   Conditions  of  peace. 

SAIS,  ancient  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  Nile  delta 
region.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  the 
twenty-sixth  dynasty.     See  Egypt:  B.C.  670-525. 

SAIYID,  or  SAYAD,  DYNASTY.  See  India: 
1399-1605. 

SAJO,  Battle  of  the  (1241).  See  Hungary: 
1116-1301. 

SAKA,  or  SCYTHIAN,  ERA,  India.  See  In- 
dia:   B.C.  lOO-A.  D.828. 

SAKALAVAS,  native  tribe  of  western  Mada- 
gascar.   See  Madagascar:  Area. 

SAKAS,  Scythian  tribes  who  invaded  India  in 
the  2nd  century  B.C.  See  India:  B.C.  231-A.D. 
480. 

SAKHALIN,  or  Saghalien,  island  off  the  east 
coast  of  Siberia,  northwest  of  Japan.  It  is  about 
600  miles  in  length  and  from  eighteen  to  one  hun- 
dred miles  in  width.  It  has  an  area  of  27,823 
square  miles  of  which  14,668  square  miles  belong  to 
Russia,  and  13,155  square  miles  are  Japanese  ter- 
ritory, under  the  name  of  Karafuto.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  Russian  section  was  34,000  in  1915  while 
that  of  the  Japanese  section  was  79,131  in  1918, 
having  more  than  tripled  since  1909.  In  1920  the 
total  population  was  105,765. — ^See  also  Japan: 
Name. 

1643-1875. — Discovery  by  the  Dutch. — Russian 
and  Japanese  occupation. — The  southern  extremity 
of  Sakhalin  is  separted  from  the  island  of  Yezo, 
twenty  miles  distant,  by  the  Straits  of  La  Perouse, 
and  its  western  coast  by  the  shallow  Gulf  of  Tar- 
tary  (at  one  point  barely  five  miles  across)   from 
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the  mainland  of  Siberia.  Although  Dutch  ex- 
plorers are  said  to  have  landed  here  in  1643,  the 
first  reliable  survey  of  the  island  was  probably 
obtained  in  the  year  1787  by  La  Perouse.  Russian 
fur  traders  followed  in  the  early  part  of  the  [nine- 
teenth] century,  but  it  was  only  in  1853  that,  dis- 
turbances having  occurred  with  the  natives,  a  score 
or  so  of  Cossacks  were  stationed  at  Dui  on  the 
west  coast.  In  1867  negotiations  were  entered  into 
by  the  Russian  and  Japanese  governments  for 
joint  occupation  of  Sakhalin,  but  the  subsequent 
discoverj-  of  coal,  and  consequent  influx  of  Russian 
convicts,  rendered  this  arrangement  highly  unsatis- 
factory. Further  negotiations,  therefore,  ensued, 
with  the  result  that,  in  1875,  the  island  was  form- 
ally ceded  to  Russia,  Japan  receiving,  in  exchange, 
the  entire  Kurile  archipelago. — See  also  Siberia: 
1578-1890. 

1897. — Under  Russian  management. — Use  as  a 
penal  colony. — Difficulties  of  communication 
from  the  mainland. — Administration  of  the 
island.— Increasing  importance  as  a  place  of  exile 
for  Russian  political  and  criminal  offenders  in- 
vested Sakhalin  with  a  certain  interest.  Writing 
in  1897,  H.  de  Windt  said:  "Sakhalin  is  by  no 
means  easy  of  access.  Even  during  the  open 
season  (from  May  to  September)  but  very  few 
vessels  visit  the  island,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  monthly  arrival  of  convict  ships  from  Europe, 
and  a  couple  of  small  Russian  trading  steamers, 
there  is  no  fixed  service  with  Vladivostok,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  Nikolaefsk,  is  the  only  Si- 
berian port  whence  Sakhalin  may,  in  three  days, 
be  reached.  During  the  winter  months  the  island 
is  completely  ice-bound  and  unapproachable  by 
water.  Communication  with  the  mainland  is  then 
maintained  by  means  of  dog-sledges,  and  the  mails 
for  Europe  are  dispatched  across  the  frozen  Gulf 
of  Tartary — a  journey,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, of  about  three  months.  .  .  .  [At  that  time 
the  island  was]  for  administrative  purposes,  di- 
vided into  three  districts,  viz.,  Korsakovsky-Post 
in  the  south,  Tymovsk  in  the  north,  and  Alexan- 
drovsky-Post  on  the  western  coast.  The  latter, 
which  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  coal  district, 
is  a  picturesque,  straggling  town  of  about  7,000 
inhabitants,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  officials 
and  convicts.  This  is  the  most  important  penal 
settlement  on  the  island,  contains  the  largest  prison, 
and  is,  moreover,  the  residence  of  the  Governor 
of  Sakhalin,  a  subordinate  of  the  Governor-General 
of  Eastern  Siberia.  Alexandrovsky  is  garrisoned 
by  about  1,500  men,  and  contains  large  foundries 
and  workshops  for  convict  labour,  but  most  of  the 
prisoners  are  employed  in  the  adjacent  coal  mines 
of  Dui.  .  .  .  Korsakovsky-Post,  on  the  south 
coast,  is  the  next  largest  settlement,  containing 
about  5,000  convicts,  who  are  chiefly  employed  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  Although  it  may  seem  a 
paradox,  the  remaining  prisons  in  the  interior  of 
the  island,  Derbynskaya,  Rykovskaya,  and  Onor 
are  not  prisons  at  all,  but  huge  wooden  barracks, 
innocent  of  bolts  and  bars.  Here,  also,  the  work 
done  is  solely  agricultural." — H.  dc  Windt,  Island 
of  Sakhalin   {Fortnightly  Review,  May,  1897). 

1905. — Sakhalin  transferred  to  the  Japanese. 
— During  the  Russo-Japanese  war  Sakhalin  was 
captured  by  the  Japanese  and  by  the  Treaty  of 
Portsmouth,  the  part  of  the  island  lying  below  the 
parallel  of  50°  north  latitude  was  ceded  to  Japan. 
See  Japan:  1902-1905;  1905;  Portsmouth,  Treaty 

OF. 

1905-1909. — Southern  Sakhalin  under  Japanese 
administration. — After  1905  "Odomari,  Toyohara, 
Maoka    .    .    .    [and    five    other   settlements    were] 


classed  as  regular  towns  .  .  .  Odomari  is  a  name 
given  to  the  two  towns,  Korsakoff  and  Poroanio- 
mari,  now  united  in  one.  Odomari  provides  ex- 
cellent anchorage  in  the  Gulf  of  Aniwa.  .  .  .  Toyo- 
hara was  formerly  Vladimirofka.  ...  It  is  the 
center  of  the  most  popular  lield  for  colonists  in 
the  island  [and  is  the  seat  of  the  administration]. 
.  .  .  Maoka  is  a  town  of  importance  and  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  fishing  industry  on  the  west 
coast  even  when  in  Russian  possession.  [The  herring 
fishery  is  one  of  the  most  important  industries  of 
the  island.]  ...  It  is  also  an  important  port  of 
connexion  between  the  island  and  Japan  proper. 
.  .  .  Coal  is  found  everywhere  throughout  the 
half  of  the  island  which  may  be  said  to  be  a 
huge  coal  district  with  an  almost  inexhaustible 
supply." — General  sketch  of  Sakhalin,  The  Times 
(London),  July  19,   1910. 

1920-1923. — Japanese  occupation  of  Russian 
Sakhalin. — Oil  and  gas  concessions. — As  a  re- 
sult of  Allied  intervention  in  Siberia  "the  Japanese 
occupation  of  Vladivostok  and  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces continued  during  .  .  .  [the  summer  of  1920] 
and  was  extended  to  the  Russian  portion  of  the 
Island  of  Saghalin.  .  .  .  The  Japanese  Government 
decided,  on  July  4,  to  occupy  such  parts  of  the 
Province  of  Saghalin  as  it  deemed  necessary,  pend- 
ing the  estabhshment  of  a  legitimate  Government 
and  a  satisfactory  settlement  for  the  massacres  of 
Nikolaevsk.  The  occupation  of  the  Russian  half 
of  Saghalin  Island  followed.  Government  appro- 
priations sufficient  for  a  military  and  naval  admin- 
istration of  six  months  were  passed  by  the  Diet. 
The  Japanese  Government,  on  July  28  [1920],  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States  an  inquiry  regard- 
ing this  occupation.  .  .  .  The  substance  of  the  note 
was  withheld  by  Tokio,  as  well  as  by  the  Wash- 
ington Government,  but  it  was  understood  in  Japan 
that  the  note  was  in  the  nature  of  a  protest  against 
the  permanent  occupation  of  Saghalin,  as  well  as 
of  the  district  of  Khabarovsk,  facing  the  island." 
— Japanese  occupation  of  Saghalin  {New  York 
Times  Current  History,  Sept.,  1920,  pp.  10S6-1087). 
— Japanese  occupation  of  northern  Sakhalin  was 
the  occasion  of  extended  controversy  between 
Russia  and  Japan.  The  matter  was  discussed  at  the 
Washington  disarmament  conference  and  at  the  fu- 
tile Changchun  conference  of  1922  and,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1923,  A.  A.  Joffe,  Soviet  envoy  to  Japan, 
caused  wide  discussion  in  both  countries  by  his  pro- 
posal that  Japan  should  purchase  the  Russian  hall 
of  the  island  for  one  billion  gold  rub'es.  On  Jan.  20, 
1923,  the  Soviet  conceded  important  oil  and  gas 
rights  in  northern  Sakhalin  to  the  .American  Sin- 
clair Oil  Company  as  a  definite  maneuver  against 
Japanese  influence,  but  Japan  was  then  in  treaty 
for  similar  rights. — See  also  Japan:   1918-1921. 

SAKIMA.    See  S.achem. 

SAKKARAH,  Necropolis  of,  the  most  ancient 
ar.d  important  cemetery  of  Memphis,  Egypt. — 
Based  on  A.  Mariette,  M onuments  of  upper  Egypt, 
p.  80.     See  PvRAMins. 

SAKKARAH,  Tablet  of,  important  list  of 
Egyptian  kings,  found  by  M.  Mar'ette  and  now 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Cairo. — Based  on  Len- 
ormant.  Manual  of  ancient  history  of  the  East,  v. 
I,  hk.  3,  ch.   I. 

SAKYA-MUNI.    See  Buddha. 

SALABAT  JANG,  or  Salabut  Jung  (fl.  1752- 
1761),  nizam  of  the  Drccan.    See  Indi.v:   1758-1761. 

SALADIN,  Empire  of.— .Vmong  the  revolutions 
which  attended  the  breaking  up  of  the  cnijiire  of 
the  Seljuk  Turks  was  one  that  brought  about  the 
rise  to  power  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  of  a 
vigorous    and    capable    soldier    named    Zenghi    or 
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Zengui.    Zenghi   and   his  son  Noureddin  acquired 
a   wide  dominion,  with  its  capital,  as  it  enlarged, 
shifting  from  Mossoui  to  Aleppo,  from  Aleppo  to 
Damascus,  and  they  were  the  first  formidable  ene- 
mies with  whom  the  Christians  of  the  Crusade  set- 
tlements  in   Syria   had   to   contend.     The   dynasty 
of  sultans  which   they   founded   was   one  of   those 
called  Atabegs,  or  Atahecks,  signifying   "governors 
of    the    prince."     Having    found    an    opportunity 
(1162-1168)    to  interfere   in   the   affairs   of   Egypt, 
where    the    Fatimite    caliphs    were    still    nominally 
reigning,  Noureddin  sent   thither   one  of   his   most 
trusted   officers,   Shiracouh,   or   Shirkoh,   a    Koord, 
and   Shiracouh's   nephew,   Saladin,— then   a   young 
man,    much    addicted    to    elegant    society    and    the 
life   of    pleasure,    at    Damascus.     Shiracouh    estab- 
lished his  master's  authority  in   Egypt— still   leav- 
ing   the    puppet    caliph    of    the    Fatimitcs    on    his 
throne — and  he  was  succeeded  by   Saladin,  as  the 
representative  of  the  sultan  Noureddin,  and  grand 
vizier  of  the  caliph.     But  in  11 71,  the  latter,  being 
on  his  death-bed,  was  quietly  deposed  and  the  sov- 
ereignty   of   the   Abbaside    caliph    of   Bagdad   was 
proclaimed.     "This  great  'coup  d'etat,'  which  won 
Egypt   over   to   the  Orthodox   Mohammedan   sect, 
and  ultimately  enabled  Saladin  to  grasp  the  inde- 
pendent sovereignty   of  the  country,  was  effected, 
as  an  Arab  historian  quaintly  observes,  'so  quietly, 
that  not  a  brace  of  goats  butted  over  it.'  "     Sala- 
din  had   now   developed  great   talents  as   a   ruler, 
and   great   ambitions,    as   well.     On    the   death    of 
Nouraddin,  in  11 74,  he  was  prepared  to  seize  the 
sultan's   throne,   and  succeeded,  after   a   short   pe- 
riod of  civil  war,  m  making  himself  master  of  the 
whole   Atabeg   dominion.     From  that  he   went  on 
to  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  Christians  from  all  Palestine,  except  Tyre  and  a 
small  strip  of  coast.     By  his  defense  of  that  con- 
quest against  the  crusaders  of  the  Third  Crusade, 
and  by  the  decided  superiority  of  character  which 
he  evinced,  compared  with  his  Christian  antagon- 
ists, Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  and  the  rest,  Saladin 
acquired  surpassing   renown  in   the  western  world 
and  became  a  great  figure  in  history.     He  died  at 
Damascus,  in  March,  11Q3,  in  his  fifty-seventh  year. 
The    dynasty    which    he    founded    was    called    the 
Ayoubite  or  (Aiyubite)  dynasty,  from  the  name  of 
Saladin's  father,  Ayoub   (Job),  a  native  Koord  of 
Davin.— Based  on   W.   Besant   and   E.   H.  Palmer, 
Jerusalem,  cli.  16. — "Saladin  gave  no  directions  re- 
specting the  order  of  succession,  and  by  his  want 
of  foresight  prepared  the  ruin  of  his  empire.     One 
of    his    sons,    Alaziz,   who    commanded    in    Egypt, 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  sultan  of  Cairo; 
another    took    possession    of    the    sovereignty    of 
Aleppo,  and  a  third  of  the  principality  of  Amath. 
Malek-Adel  [called  Seif  Eddin,  the  Sword  of  Reli- 
gion, by  which  latter  name,  in  the  corrupted  form 
Saphadin,   he   was   known   commonly   to   the   cru- 
saders], the  brother  of  Saladin,  assumed  the  throne 
of   Mesopotamia   and   the   countries  in   the   neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Euphrates.     The  principal  emirs, 
and  all  the  princes  of  the  race  of  the  Ayoubites, 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  cities  and  provinces 
of  which  they  held  the  command.     Afdhal   [Alme- 
Ick  Alafdhal],  eldest  son  of  Saladin,  was  proclaimed 
sultan  of  Damascus.     Master  of  Syria,  and  of  the 
capital  of  a  vast  empire,  sovereign  of  Jerusalem  and 
Palestine,  he  appeared  to  have  preserved  something 
of  the  power  of  his  father;   but  all  fell  into  dis- 
order and  confusion.     [After  some  years  of  disorder 
and   war   between    the    brothers,    Malek    Adel,    or 
Saphadin,   the   more   capable   uncle    of   the   young 
princes,  gathered  the  reins  of  power  into  his  hands 
and   reunited   most    of   the   provinces   of   Saladin's 


empire.  On  his  death,  in  12 17,  the  divisions  and 
the  disorder  reappeared.  The  Ayoubite  dynasty, 
however,  held  the  throne  at  Cairo  (to  the  domin- 
ion of  which  Palestine  belonged)  until  1250,  when 
the  last  of  the  line  was  killed  by  his  Mamelukes. 
The  lesser  princes  of  the  divided  empire  were 
swept  away  soon  after  by  the  Mongol  invasion.]" 
— J.  F.  Michaud,  History  of  tlie  crtisades,  bk.  9, 
12-14. — See  also  Crusades:  1188-1192;  Military 
aspect,  etc.;  Map;  Jerusalem:   1144-1187. 

SALADIN,  Tithe  of.— "In  England  and  in 
France,  in  order  to  defray  expenses  [of  the  Third 
CrusadeJ,  a  tax  called  the  Tithe  of  Saladin,  con- 
sisting of  a  tenth  part  of  all  their  goods,  was 
levied  on  every  person  who  did  not  take  the  Cross. 
...  In  every  parish  the  Tithe  of  Saladin  was 
raised  in  the  presence  of  a  priest,  a  Templar,  a 
Hospitaller,  a  king's  man,  a  baron's  man  and  clerk, 
and  a  bishop's  clerk." — W.  Besant  and  E.  H. 
Palmer,  Jerusalem,  cli.    15. 

SALADO,  or  GUADACELITO,  Battle  of 
(1340).    See  Spain:   1273-1460. 

SALAHIYA,  town  in  the  north  of  Syria.  It 
was  occupied  by  the  British  in  1918.  See  World 
W.^:   igiS:  VI.  Turkish  theater:  a,  1. 

SALAITA,  hill  in  East  Africa,  near  Mombasa. 
It  was  occupied  by  the  British  in  1916.  See  World 
War:   igi6:  VII.  African  theater:  a,  2. 

SALAMANCA,  historic  old  capital  of  a  province 
in  Spain  which  bears  the  same  name.  It  was 
captured  by  Hannibal  from  the  Veltones  in  222 
B.C.,  and  was  a  city  of  importance  under  the 
Goths  and  Moors  until  the  latter  were  finally 
driven  out  in  the  eleventh  century.  Columbus 
was  lodged  in  the  Dominican  convent  of  Salamanca 
from  1484  to  i486.  The  city  was  partly  destroyed 
by  the  French  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century. — ^See  also  Spain:  1810-1812;  1812  (June- 
August)  . 

SALAMANCA,  Concord  of  (1505).  See  Spain: 
1496-1517. 

SALAMANCA,  University  of.  See  Universi- 
ties and  colleges:  1240-1510. 

SALAMIS,  Greek  island  in  the  Gulf  of  .-Egina, 
opposite  the  harbor  of  Athens.  Athens  and  Mc- 
gara  fought  for  possession  of  the  island,  570-565 
B.C.  See  Athens:  B.C.  700-565;  Greece:  Map 
B.  C.  480. — Great  battle  between  Greeks  and 
Persians.  See  Greece:  B.C.  480:  Persian  Wars: 
Salamis. 

SALAMIS,  Cyprus,  Battles  of  (449  B.C.,  306 
B.C.).  See  Macedonia:  B.C.  310-301;  Persia: 
B.C.  486-405. 

SALANDRA,  Antonio  (1853-  ),  Italian 
statesman.  Premier  of  Italy,  1914-1916.  See  Italy: 
1914:    Position    of    Italv;    1915-1916;    1916. 

SALANKAMENT,'  Battle  of  (1691).  See 
Hungary:   1683-1699. 

SALCES,  or  Salsas,  Siege  of  (1639).  See 
Sp.ain:    1637-1640. 

SALDANHA,  Joao  Carlos  de  Saldanha  de 
Oliveira  e  Daun,  Count  of  (i 791-1876),  Portu- 
guese soldier  and  statesman.  Prime  minister,  1835, 
1846-1849;  1851-1856;  1870.  See  Portugal:  1824- 
1889;    i86i-i8'89. 

SALDONI,  Baltasar  (1807-1890),  Spanish 
composer.     See  Music:   Modern:   1830-1908. 

SALE,  Sir  Robert  Henry  (1782-1845),  British 
general.    See  ArGHANasTAN:  1838-1842. 

SALEM,  Canaan,  according  to  some  sources,  an 
ancient  city  or  district  near  Jerusalem.  Other 
authorities  identify  it  as  Jerusalem  proper.  See 
Jerusalem:  B.  C.  2100-1400. 

SALEM,  Massachusetts,  capital  of  Essex  coun- 
ty, on  Massachusetts  bay.     The  city  is  an  import- 
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ant  industrial  center.     In  1920,  the  population  was 
42,529. 

1628. — First  settlement.  See  Massachusetts: 
1623-1629:  Dorchester  Company;  U.S.A.:  1607- 
1752. 

1631-1636. — Ministry  and  banishment  of  Roger 
Williams.  See  Massachusetts:  1636;  Rhode 
Island:  1631-1636. 

1692. — Witchcraft  madness.  See  Massachu- 
setts:  1692;  1692-1693. 

1914. — Destruction  by  fire. — About  a  third  of 
the  city  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  June  25,  1914, 
and  about  15,000  of  the  inhabitants  were  made 
homeless.  The  burned  section  was  quickly  re- 
built. 

SALEM,  New  Jersey,  capital  of  Salem  county, 
on  Salem  creek,  thirty-one  miles  southwest  of  Phila- 
delphia. Its  population  was  6,953  in  1920.  See 
New  Jersey:  1673-1682. 

SALEM  CLIQUE,  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  Oregon  during  1848.  See  Oregon:  1846- 
1855. 

SALERNO,  Principality  of.  See  Italy  (South- 
ern) :  800-1016. 

SALERNO,  University  of.  See  Education: 
Medieval:  iith-i2th  centuries;  Medical  science: 
Ancient:  2nd  century:  Women  in  medicine;  loth 
century;  Medieval:  ioth-i2th  centuries;  Univer- 
sities and  colleges:  Nature  of  medieval  universi- 
ties; 890-1345:  Other  universities. 

SALIAN  FRANKS,  chief  tribe  of  the  Franks. 
See  Barbarian  invasions:   5th-ioth  centuries. 

SALIC  IMPERIAL  HOUSE.  See  Franconian, 
or  Salic,  Imperial  House. 

SALIC  LAW. — "We  are  not  obliged  to  beheve 
that  the  Salic  law,  such  as  we  have  it,  is  of  a  very 
remote  date,  nor  that  it  was  compiled  as  re- 
counted, nor  even  that  it  was  ever  written  in  the 
German  language;  but  that  it  was  connected  with 
customs  collected  and  transmitted  from  generation 
to  generation,  when  the  Franks  lived  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and  modified,  extended,  ex- 
plained, reduced  into  law,  at  various  times,  from 
that  epoch  down  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  century — 
this,  I  think,  is  the  reasonable  result  to  which  this 
discussion  should  lead.  ...  At  the  first  aspect  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  apparent  utter 
chaos  of  the  law.  It  treats  of  all  things — of  politi- 
cal law,  of  civil  law,  of  criminal  law,  of  civil  pro- 
cedure, of  criminal  procedure,  of  rural  jurisdiction, 
all  mixed  up  together  without  any  distinction  or 
classification.  .  .  .  When  we  examine  this  law  more 
closely,  we  perceive  that  it  is  essentially  a  penal 
regulation.  ...  I  say  nothing  of  the  fragments  of 
political  law,  civil  law,  or  civil  procedure,  which 
are  found  'dispersed  through  it,  or  even  of  that 
famous  article  which  orders  that  'Salic  land  shall 
not  fall  to  woman ;  and  that  the  inheritance  shall 
devolve  exclusively  on  the  males.'  No  person  is 
now  ignorant  of  its  true  meaning.  .  .  .  When,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  they  invoked  the  Salic  law, 
in  order  to  regulate  the  succcs.sion  to  the  crown, 
it  had  certainly  been  a  long  time  since  it  had 
been  spoken  of,  except  in  remembrance,  and  upon 
some  great  occasion." — F.  Guizot,  History  oj  civili- 
zation, V.  2  {France,  v.  i),  lecture  9. — See  also 
Gaul;  sth-ioth  centuries;  Graf. 

Also  in:  W.  C.  Perry,  Franks,  ch.  10.— E.  F. 
Henderson,  Select  hhtoricai  documents  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  bk.  2,  no.  i. 

Applied  to  the  regal  succession  in  France. — 
Louis  X,  surnamcd  Hutin,  king  of  France,  died 
in  13 16,  leaving  a  daughter,  Jeanne,  and  his  queen 
with  child.  The  late  king's  brother,  Philip  the 
Long,  became  regent;  but  when  the  queen  bore  a 


son  and  the  child  died,  this  Philip  "hastened  to 
Rheims,  filled  the  Cathedral  with  his  own  follow- 
ers, and  compelled  the  archbishop  to  consecrate 
him  King  [Philip  V].  Thence  he  returned  to 
Paris,  assembled  the  citizens,  and,  in  the  presence 
of  a  great  concourse  of  barons  and  notables  of 
the  realm,  declared  that  no  female  could  succeed 
to  the  crown  of  France.  Thus  began  the  so-called 
Sahc  Law  of  France,  through  the  determined  vio- 
lence of  an  unscrupulous  man.  The  lawyers  round 
the  throne,  seeking  to  give  to  the  act  of  might 
the  sanction  of  right,  bethought  them  of  that  pas- 
sage in  the  law  of  the  Salian  Franks  which  de- 
clares 'That  no  part  or  heritage  of  Salic  land  can 
fall  to  a  woman';  and  it  is  from  this  that  the  law 
obtained  the  name  of  'the  Salic  Law.'  " — G.  W. 
Kitchin,  History  oj  France,  v.  i,  bk.  3,  ch.  11,  sect. 
1-2. — "In  this  contest  [after  the  death  of  Louis  X 
in  1316],  every  way  memorable,  but  especially  on 
account  of  that  which  sprung  out  of  it,  the  exclu- 
sion of  lemales  from  the  throne  of  France  was  first 
publicly  discussed.  ...  It  may  be  fairly  inferred 
that  the  Salic  law,  as  it  was  called,  was  not  so 
fixed  a  principle  at  that  time  as  has  been  con- 
tended. But  however  this  may  be,  it  received  at 
the  accession  of  PhiHp  the  Long  a  sanction  which 
subsequent  events  more  thoroughly  confirmed. 
Philip  himself  leaving  only  three  daughters,  his 
brother .  Charles  [IVJ  mounted  the  throne;  and 
upon  his  death  the  rule  was  so  unquestionably 
established,  that  his  only  daughter  was  excluded 
by  the  count  of  Valois,  grandson  of  Philip  the 
Bold.  This  prince  first  took  the  regency,  the 
queen-dowager  being  pregnant,  and,  upon  her  giv- 
ing birth  to  a  daughter,  was  crowned  king  [Philip 
of  Valois].  No  competitor  or  opponent  appeared 
in  France;  but  one  more  formidable  than  any 
whom  France  could  have  produced  was  awaiting 
the  occasion  to  prosecute  his  imagined  right  with 
all  the  resources  of  valour  and  genius,  and  to  carry 
desolation  over  that  great  kingdom  with  as  little 
scruple  as  if  he  was  preferring  a  suit  before  a 
civil  tribunal.  [This  was  King  Edward  III  of 
England,  whose  mother  Isabel  was  the  sister  of  the 
last  three  French  kings,  and  who  claimed  through 
her  a  right  to  the  French  crown.]" — H.  Hallam, 
Middle  Ages,  ch.  1,  pt.  i. — See  also  France:  1328- 
1339-     . 

SALICE,  Battle  of.  See  Germany:  1809  (Jan- 
uary-June). 

SALII,  Song  of  the.  See  Latin  literature: 
circa  B.  C.  753-264. 

SALIN.ffi,  Roman  town  in  Britain,  celebrated 
for  its  salt-works  and  salt-baths.  Its  site  is  occu- 
pied by  modern  Droitwich. — Based  on  T.  Wright, 
CrU,  Roman  and  Saxon,  ch.  5. 

SALINAN  FAMILY.— This  name  is  given  by 
Major  Powell  to  the  San  Antonio  and  San  Miguel 
dialects  spoken  by  two  tribes  on  the  Salinas  river, 
Monterey  county,  California. — Based  on  J.  W. 
Powell,  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnoloi^v,  p.  loi.     Sec  Essf.leman  fat^itlv. 

SALISBURY,  Robert  Arthur  Talbot  Gas- 
coyne-Cecil,  3rd  Marquess  of  (1S30-1003),  Eng- 
lish statesman.  Prime  minister,  1885-1886,  1886- 
i8q2,  1895-1900,  1000-1902.  See  England:  1885; 
1885-1886;  1892-1893;  1894-1895;  1900  (Novem- 
ber-December) ;  1002  (July)  ;  Ireland:  1895. 

Correspondence  with  the  government  of  the 
United  States  on  the  'Venezuela  boundary  ques- 
tion.    Sec  Venezuela:    1S05   (November). 

Colonial  policy.  Sec  Egypt:  1898  (September- 
November)  ;  South  Atoica,  Union  of:  1900 
(March) :  Overtures  of  peace;  World  War:  Causes: 
Indirect:   f. 
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SALISBURY,  Gemot  of.— William  the  Con- 
queror, while  establishinK  feudalism  in  England, 
"broke  into  its  'most  essential  attribute,  the  ex- 
clusive dependence  of  a  vassal  upon  his  lord,'  by 
requiring  in  accordance  with  the  old  English  prac- 
tice, that  all  landowners,  mesne  tenants  as  well  as 
tenants-in-chief,  should  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to 
the  King.  This  was  formally  decreed  at  the  cele- 
brated Gemot  held  on  Salisbury  Plain,  on  the  ist 
of  August,  1086,  at  which  the  Witan  and  all  the 
landowners  of  substance  in  England  whose  vassals 
soever  they  were,  attended,  to  the  number,  it  is 
reported,  of  60,000.  The  statute,  as  soon  as  passed, 
was  carried  into  immediate  effect." — T.  P.  Taswell- 
Langmcad,  English  constitutional  history,  p.  SS- 
SALISBURY  OATH  (1086).  See  England: 
1085-1086. 

SALISBURY  PLAIN,  in  southern  England. 
It  is  used  by  the  government  for  military  pur- 
poses. In  the  World  War,  Canadians  and  Amer- 
icans were  trained  here  for  service  in  France.  See 
England:    1807    (Februarv)  ;   also  Stonehenge. 

SALISHAN  FAMILY,  North  American  In- 
dians. See  Flathe.ads;  Indians,  American:  Cul- 
tural areas  in  North  America:  North  Paciiic  coast 
area. 

SALLUST  (Gaius  Sallustius  Crispus)  (86-34 
B.C.),  Roman  historian.  See  History:  17;  Latin 
literature:  B.C.  82-43. 

SALLUVIANS.    See  Salves. 
SALON,  French.    See  Rambouillet,  Hotel  de; 
Woman's  rights:  1700-17S7. 

SALONA,  Ancient.— "Amidst  the  decay  of  the 
empire  in  the  third  century  Dalmatia  suffered 
comparatively  little;  indeed,  Salonae  probably  only 
reached  at  that  time  its  greatest  prosperity.  This, 
it  is  true,  was  occasioned  partly  by  the  fact  that 
the  regenerator  of  the  Roman  state,  the  emperor 
Diocletian,  was  by  birth  a  Dalmatian,  and  allowed 
his  efforts,  aimed  at  the  decapitalising  of  Rome, 
to  redound  chiefly  to  the  benefit  of  the  capital  of 
his  native  land;  he  built  alongside  of  it  the  huge 
palace  from  which  the  modern  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince takes  the  name  Spalato,  within  which  it  has 
for  the  most  part  found  a  place,  and  the  temples 
of  which  now  serve  it  as  cathedral  and  as  baptistry. 
Diocletian,  however,  did  not  make  Salonae  a  great 
city  for  the  first  time,  but,  because  it  was  such, 
chose  it  for  his  private  residence;  commerce,  navi- 
gation, and  trade  must  at  that  time  in  these  waters 
have  been  concentrated  chiefly  at  Aquileia  and  at 
Salonae,  and  the  city  must  have  been  one  of  the 
most  populous  and  opulent  towns  of  the  west." — 
T.  Mommsen,  History  of  Rome,  bk.  8,  cli.  6. 

Also  in:  E.  A.  Freeman,  Subject  and  neighbor 
lands  of  Venice. — T.  G.  Jackson,  Dalmatia,  the 
Quarnero  and  Istria,  v.  1-2,  ch.  1-2,  10-12. 

SALONIKA,  Greek  seaport,  the  Thessalonica  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  New  Testament,  founded  by 
the  brother-in-law  of  Alexander  the  Great,  on  the 
site  of  an  older  town  known  as  Therma.  (See 
also  Balkan  states:  Map;  Thessalonica).  In 
Roman  and  medieval  times  it  was  an  important 
commercial  center  on  the  main  line  between  Rome 
and  the  East.  In  the  fifteenth  cenutry  it  was  held 
by  the  Venetians,  from  whom  it  was  taken  in  1430 
by  the  Turks  under  Murad  II.  From  that  date 
it  remained  part  of  the  Turkish  empire  until  191 2 
when  it  was  surrendered  to  Greek  and  Bulgarian 
forces.  Because  of  its  strategical  position  it  was 
desired  by  both  Austria-Hungary  and  the  Balkan 
states,  and  before  the  Balkan  Wars  was  the  center 
of  many  poHtical  intrigues.  "From  its  geographical 
position  Salonika  is  called  the  Hamburg  or  the 
Antwerp   of   the  Eastern   Mediterranean.     If   it   is 


farther  distant  from  the  harbors  of  America  than 
are  Gtnoa,  Marseilles,  or  Barcelona,  it  is  the  near- 
est good  European  haven  to  the  ports  of  Asia,  of 
Africa,  and  ol  Australasia." — R.  Rankin,  Inner 
history  of  the  Balkan   War,  p.  349. 

1878. — Left  under  Turkish  control  by  Treaty 
of  San  Stefano.     See  Balkan  states:    1878. 

1912-1913. — First  Balkan  War. — Surrender  of 
the  city  to  Greeks  and  Bulgarians. — In  the  First 
Balkan  War  "notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
city  was  well  garrisoned  and  completely  supplied, 
it  surrendered  unconditionally  on  November  9 
[1912J,  and  the  Greek  army  took  possession.  On 
the  following  day  an  auxiliary  corps  of  Bulgarians 
also  entered  the  city  and  placed  the  Bulgarian 
flag  on  the  towers  of  St.  Sophia.  [Greece  held 
Salonika  when  the  war  ended.]" — C.  Seymour, 
Diplomatic  background  of  the  war,  pp.  228-229. — 
See  also  Balk.\n  states:  1912-1913;  Turkey: 
1912. 

Also  in:   Annual  Register,   1913,  pp.  349-252. 

1913. — Second  Balkan  War. — In  July,  1913,  dur- 
ing the  Second  Balkan  War,  the  Greeks  disarmed 
the  Bulgarian  garrison  in  Salonika  and  drove  them 
out.  By  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  which  closed 
the  war,  the  city  was  ceded  to  Greece. — Based  on 
R.  Rankin,  Inner  history  of  the  Balkan  Wars,  pp. 
529,  530,  533- 

1914. — Greek  and  Serbian  agreements  concern- 
ing passage  to  JEgean.    See  Serbia:  1913-1914. 

1915-1918.— World  War.— Occupation  by  the 
Allies. — "To  assist  the  Serbians,  and  to  strengthen 
the  hand  of  the  Entente  Allies  in  the  Balkans,  a 
strong  joint  French  and  British  military  expedi- 
tion was  organized  under  the  French  General 
Sarrail  [in  1915].  This  army  was  landed  at  Sa- 
loniki,  disregarding  a  Greek  protest  (October  5, 
1915),  and  the  port  of  Saloniki  was  made  a  base 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Anglo-French  army 
from  the  sea  by  the  Allies.  .  .  .  The  Allied  army 
at  Saloniki  was  maintained  at  full  strength,  and 
this  did  great  service  for  the  .Mlies  [in  1916]  in 
the  Balkan  region.  .  .  .  [In  September,  1918]  the 
Saloniki  army  completed  its  guardianship  of  the 
Balkan  region  by  striking  the  final  blow  at  .  .  . 
[Bulgaria],  and  on  September  27  .  .  .  [the  latter 
sued]  for  an  armistice.  On  the  last  of  the  month 
the  terms  of  the  Entente  Allies  were  accepted. 
[The  armistice  granted  to  the  Bulgarians  was 
signed  at  Saloniki  on  September  30,  1918.]" — T.  G. 
Frothingham,  Guide  to  the  miliary  history  of  the 
World  War,  1914-1918,  pp.  102-103,  275. — See  also 
France:  1915  (October);  World  War:  1915:  V. 
Balkans:  c,  3;  iqi6:  V.  Balkan  theater:  b,  b,  1; 
b, '2;  1917:  V.  Balkan  theater:  c;  1918:  V.  Balkan 
theater:  c,  1;   c,  8,  i. 

SALONIKA,  Kingdom  of.— "When,  in  1204, 
the  fourth  crusade  led  to  the  Latin  Conquest  of 
Constantinople,  Salonica,  then,  as  now,  the  chief 
city  in  Macedonia,  gave  the  title  of  king  to  that 
doughty  warrior,  Boniface  of  Montferrat;  but  the 
Latin  kingdom  soon  gave  way  to  the  Greek  Em- 
pire of  Salonica,  which  was  founded  by  Theodore, 
one  of  the  able  but  unscrupulous  Angeli,  who 
had  erected  for  themselves,  out  of  the  wreck  of 
the  Byzantine  dominions,  a  rough  rock  throne  amid 
the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Epiros.  But,  not  con- 
tent with  ruling  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  ^Egean, 
and  from  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  to  Adrianople,  Theo- 
dore must  needs  attack  the  then  powerful  Bul- 
garians, whose  prisoner  he  became.  The  Empire, 
which  he  had  founded  at  Salonica,  soon  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  rival  Greek  Emperors 
of  Nice,  and  when  they  recovered  Constantinople 
from    the    Franks    in    1261,   Macedonia    formed    a 
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large  part  of  the  restored  Byzantine  Empire." — W. 
Miller,  Macedonian  claimants  (Contemporary  Re- 
view, Apr.,  1903). — The  title  of  king  of  Salonika 
was  cherished  by  the  family  of  Montferrat  for 
some  generations ;  but  those  who  claimed  it  never 
made  good  their  title  by  possession  of  the  kingdom. 
— Based  on  G.  Finlay,  History  of  Greece  from  the 
conquest  by  the  crusaders,  ch.  5. 

SALOON  QUESTION.  See  Liquor  prob- 
lem. 

SALOPIAN  WARE,  pottery  manufactured  by 
the  Romans  in  Britain  from  the  clay  of  the  Severn 
valley.  Two  sorts  are  found  in  considerable  abun- 
dance— one  white,  the  other  a  light  red  color. — 
Based  on  L.  Jewitt,  Grave-mounds,  p.  164. 

SALSBACH,  Battle  of  (1675).  See  Nether- 
lands:  1 6 74- 1 6 78. 

SALT,  Sir  Titus  (1803-1876),  English  manu- 
facturer and  philanthropist.  See  City  planning: 
Great  Britain. 

SALT,  one  of  the  Virgin  islands  in  the  British 
West    Indies,    southeast    of    Tortola.      See    Virgin 

ISLANDS. 

SALT,   French  tax   on.     See  Taille  and  Ga- 

BELLE. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  capital  of  Utah.  It  was 
founded  in  1847  and  became  the  headquarters  of 
the  Mormon  religion  and  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant western  cities.  It  is  the  distributing  center 
for  the  products  of  the  rich  farms  and  mines  in 
the  surrounding  region  and  is  also  an  important 
manufacturing  city.  The  state  university  was 
founded  here  in  1850. — See  also  Mormonism:  1846- 
1848. 

SALT  RIVER  IRRIGATION  PROJECT, 
Arizona.  See  Conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources: United  States:  1902-1919. 

SALT  VALLEY,  in  Syria,  east  of  the  Jordan. 

SALTON  SEA.— At  a  point  not  far  from  where 
it  runs  into  Mexican  territory  the  Colorado  river, 
for  a  long  recent  period,  has  been  deflected  by 
bordering  sand  deposits  from  a  great  depression 
in  the  neighboring  desert,  known  as  the  Salton 
Sink.  In  1901  an  irrigation  company  began  works 
for  supplying  water  from  the  Colorado  to  lands 
in  that  vicinity,  and  seems  to  have  taken  no  proper 
precautions  for  controlling  the  flow  through  its 
canals.  The  result  was  a  break  through  the  sand 
hills,  into  the  Salton  Sink,  which  converted  it  for 
the  time  being  into  the  "Salton  Sea," — so  described 
in  all  accounts  of  the  catastrophe.  For  nearly  two 
years  the  flood  of  the  Colorado  was  poured  into 
the  Sink,  forming  a  sea  or  lake  which  covered  an 
area  of  about  400  square  miles.  It  was  not  until 
February,  1907,  that  the  combined  exertions  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Company,  the  Cali- 
fornia Development  Company  (whose  works  pro- 
duced the  trouble)  and  the  engineers  of  the  United 
States  Reclamation  Service,  succeeded  in  returning 
the  Colorado  to  the  channel  it  had  escaped  from. 
Since  that  was  done  evaporation  has  been  stead- 
ily emptying  the  Sink,  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six 
feet  annually,  according  to  the  chief  of  the  Weather 
Bureau,  which  has  maintained  a  station  there.  At 
the  end  of  a  year  of  observations  he  was  reported 
as  saying:  "We  will  get  the  data  we  want  within 
another  year  probably  and  then  we  can  cut  off 
the  Salton  Sea  station.  The  evaporation  data  we 
expect  to  obtain  will  be  valuable  for  calculations 
on  irrigation  works  and  reservoirs." 

SALTYKOV,  Michael  Evgrafovich  (Stched- 
rin,  pseud.)  (1826-1889),  Russian  prose  writer.  See 
Russian  literature:  1855-1889. 

SALUVII.    See  Salves. 

SALUZZO,   city   in   Piedmont,   Italy,   seventeen 


miles  northwest  of  Cuneo.  See  Savoy  and  Pied- 
mont:  1580-1713. 

SALVA,  Don  Francisco  (1747-1808),  Spanish 
electrician.  See  Electrical  discovery:  Telegraphy 
and   telephony:    Telegraph:    1753-1874;    1754-1866. 

SALVADOR,  or  San  Salvador,  smallest  and 
most  densely  populated  republic  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. Its  population  was  1,526,000  in  1922.  See 
Central  America:  Geographic  description;  Map; 
Latin  America;  Public  health:  Central  America. 

1821. — Gains  independence  from  Spain.  See 
Central  America:   1821-1871. 

1885-1902.— Attempts  to  unite  Central  Amer- 
ican states.  See  Central  America:  1871-1885; 
1886-1894;  1895-1902. 

1890. — Represented  at  First  International 
American  Conference.  See  American  Republics, 
International  Union  of:   1890. 

1901.— Represented  at  Third  International 
American  Conference  at  Mexico  City.  See 
American  Republics,  International  Union  of: 
1901-1902. 

1902. — Participation  in  Second  Pan-American 
Conference. — Treaty  of  peace  with  other  Cen- 
tral American  states.  See  Arbitration,  Interna- 
tional: Modern:   1902. 

1904. — Peace  conference  with  other  Central 
American  states.     See  Centr.al  America:   1904. 

1905. — War  with  Honduras  and  Guatemala. 
See  Central  America:   1906. 

1906.— Represented  at  Third  International 
American  Conference  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  See 
American  Republics,  International  Union  of: 
1906. 

1907. — War  with  Nicaragua  and  Honduras. 
See  Centr.al  America:   1907. 

1910.— Represented  at  Fourth  International 
American  Conference.  See  American  Republics, 
International  Union  of:   1910. 

1911. — Election  of  President  Araujo. — Devel- 
opment of  foreign  trade.  See  Central  America: 
1911. 

1913.— Arbitration  treaty  with  the  United 
States.     See  L.atin  America:   1913. 

1921. — Formation  of  Central  American  con- 
federation. See  Centr.al  America:  1921;  Cen- 
tral America,  Constitution  of. 

1921  (January).— Union  with  Guatemala  and 
Honduras.     See  Guatemala:   1921. 

1921  (October).— New  Central  American  re- 
public formed.  See  Central  America:  1921  (Oc- 
tober) . 

1922.— Collapse  of  the  Union.— Renewal  of 
treaty  of  peace  and  amity  of  1907.  See  Central 
America:  1922  (January-February);  1922  (March- 
August);  Guatemala:  1922;  Nicaragua:  1922 
(August). 

SALVARSAN.  See  Chemistry:  Practical  ap- 
plication: Drugs;  Medical  sctence:  i9th-2oth  cen- 
turies: Serotherapy. 

SALVATION  ARMY:  Origin.— "Some  people 
of  to-day  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  the  Rev. 
William  Booth  was  Jove,  and  that  the  Salvation 
Army  sprang  from  his  brain  full-grown  and 
fully  armed.  Far  from  it;  a  boy  trained  in  the 
Church  of  England  is  converted  among  Wcslcyan 
Methodists,  and,  believing  thoroughly  in  what  he 
professes,  is  constrained  to  feel  interested  in  the 
salvation  of  others.  He  is  much  moved  by  some 
revival  services  that  he  hears  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  James  Caughey,  an  American  evangelist, 
and  the  effect  of  the  straightforward,  conversa- 
tional style  of  preaching  makes  an  impression  upon 
him  that  is  never  forgotten  Through  all  the  years 
that   follow,  among  the  scenes  of  his  labors  as  a 
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Methodist  minister,  he  never  forgets  that  simple, 
open-air  preaching,  that  pushing  home  of  the 
truth,  with  its  wonderful  results,  and  year  after 
year  only  increases  the  conviction  that  the  masses 
can  only  be  reached  by  going  to  them,  and  never, 
never  saved  by  waiting  until  they  come  to  us. 
Years  passed  away  before  William  Booth  and  his 
wife  came  to  the  point  where  they  could  stej)  out, 
shake  off  traditional  methods  and  means,  and  begin 
to  carry  out  evangelistic  work  on  lines  forbidden 
by  the  churches.  .  .  .  'Nothing  succeeds  likg  suc- 
cess,' and  when  the  first  results  were  between  three 
and  four  thousand  souls  in  four  little  towns  of 
Cornwall,  there  was  a  decided  leaning  toward 
them,  overpowered,  though,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Wesleyan  Conference,  which  promulgated  the 
strange  formula  that  'evangelistic  movements  are 
unfavorable  to  Church  order.'  However,  the  work 
was  carried  on  steadily,  until  that  memorable  Sun- 


WILLIAM  BOOTH 

day  [July  5th,  1865]  on  Mile  End  Waste,  East 
London,  from  which  William  Booth  consecrated 
himself  to  the  salvation  of  the  ignorant,  and  from 
which  he  dates  all  statistics  referring  to  his  work 
as  an  independent  movement  in  the  religious  world. 
From  this  time  forward,  without  interrupting  in 
the  least  the  open-air  work,  one  shelter  after  an- 
other was  secured  and  appropriated  for  mission 
work,  here  a  tent  or  an  old  stable,  there  a  car- 
penter's shop,  until  the  movement  was  strong 
enough  to  warrant  the  lease  of  'The  Eastern  Star,' 
a  notorious  beer-house,  which  was  used  as  book- 
store, hall,  and  class-room.  From  this  place,  with 
its  name  of  good  hope,  hundreds  of  souls  went 
forth  to  make  the  wilderness  blossom  like  the  rose, 
so  far  as  their  humble  homes  were  concerned. 
Sheds,  lofts,  alleys,  tumble-down  theatres,  well- 
known  places  of  resort  or  of  refuge  were  preferred 
as  being  familiar  to  the  class  of  men  who  were 
t.o  be  reached.  Such  was  the  Salvation  Army  in 
its  early  years,  merely  a  'mission,'  with  no  more 
idea  of  development  into  an  army,'  with  military 


rule  and  nomenclature  than  we  at  the  present  time 
have  of  what  may  come  to  us  in  the  next  twenty 
years." — M    H.  Booth,  Beneath  two  flags,  ch.  2. 

Organization. — The  Salvation  Army  is  a  world 
organization,  operating  in  seventy-six  countries  and 
colonies.  "The  organization  is  constituted  and 
governed  after  the  fashion,  although  not  in  imi- 
tation, of  a  military  force.  This  gives  strength, 
expedition  and  oneness  to  its  efforts.  .  .  .  The  Sal- 
vation Army,  has,  for  governmental  purposes,  di- 
vided and  sub-divided  the  world.  The  largest 
executive  and  administrative  fraction  is  called  a 
Territory,  embracing  an  entire  nation  or  group 
of  nations.  The  United  States  forms  such  a  Terri- 
tory. [In  1920  the  United  States  was  divided  into 
three  territories  with  headquarters  at  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  San  Francisco.  The  Territory  is 
sub-divided  into  Provinces  and  Chief  Divisions 
and  the  Provinces  are  in  turn  sectioned  into 
Divisions." — Salvation  Army,  You  shall  know  these 
things,  pp.  3-4. — In  December,  192 1,  there  were 
19,276  officers  and  cadets  and  12,211  corps  (an 
army  unit  for  a  city  or  district),  ajid  these  officers 
were  assisted  by  tens  of  thousands  of  local  officers 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers.  In  1923 
William  Bramwell  Booth,  eldest  son  of  the  founder, 
was  general  of  the  entire  organization  with  inter- 
national headquarters  in  London.  Mrs.  Bramwell 
Booth  had  charge  of  the  work  in  the  British  Isles 
and  Evangeline  Booth,  daughter  of  the  founder,  was 
commander  of  the  United  States  forces. — See  also 
Charities:   England:    1818-181Q. 

1873-1896. — Work  of  Mrs.  Catherine  Booth.— 
Adoption  of  a  military  organization. — Wide- 
spread   activities. — Death    of    Mrs.    Booth. — "In 

1873  Mrs.  [Catherine]  Booth  began  to  preach.   In 

1874  and  the  two  following  years  the  works  spread 
to  Portsmouth,  Chatham,  Wellingborough,  Ham- 
mersmith, Hackney,  Leeds,  Leicester,  Stockton, 
Middlesborough,  Cardiff,  Hartlepool,  and  other 
towns,  where  recent  converts  of  the  humblest 
rank — tinkers,  railway  guards,  navvies — took  charge 
of  new  stations.  In  1876,  shaking  itself  more  and 
more  free  from  the  trammels  of  custom  and  rou- 
tine, the  Army  deliberately  utilized  the  services  of 
women.  .  .  In  1878  it  'attacked'  no  less  than  fifty 
towns,  and — more  by  what  we  should  call  'acci- 
dent' than  by  design — assumed  the  title  of  the 
Salvation  Army.  It  also  adopted,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  the  whole  vocabulary  of  military  organization, 
which  has  caused  it  to  be  covered  with  ridicule, 
but  which  may  undoubtedly  have  aided  its  disci- 
pline and  helped  its  progress.  In  1879  advance 
was  marked  by  the  imprisonment  of  three  Salva- 
tionists— who  refused,  as  always,  to  pay  the  alter- 
native fine — for  the  offence  of  praying  in  a  country 
road  near  a  public-house,  which  was  regarded  as 
'obstructing  the  thoroughfare.'  In  this  year  began 
also  the  establishment  of  training  homes  for  the 
instruction  and  equipment  of  the  young  officers; 
the  printing  of  the  'War  Cr>'';  the  use  of  uniforms 
and  badges;  and  the  extension  of  the  work  to 
...  the  United  States  [Philadelphia].  In  1S80  the 
United  Kingdom  was  mapped  into  divisions.  In 
1881  the  work  was  extended  to  Australia  and  the 
colonies,  and  so  stupendous  had  become  the  reli- 
gious energy  of  the  soldiers  that  they  began  to 
dream  of  the  religious  rescue  of  Europe  as  well  as 
of  Great  Britain  and  its  empire-colonies.  Since 
that  year  its  spread,  in  spite  of  all  opiposition,  has 
been  steady  and  continuous." — F.  W.  Farrar,  5a/- 
vatjon  Army  (Harper's  Magazine,  May,  1891). — 
Mrs.  Catherine  Booth,  who  died  in  1890,  had 
exercised  a  great  and  inspiring  influence  in  the  work 
of  the  Army,  and  her  loss  was  profoundly   felt. 
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1896-1900. — Secession  of  American  Volunteers. 
— Results  of  the  "Darkest  England  Scheme." — 
Much  feeling  in  the  American  branch  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  (see  Charities:  United  States:  1874- 
1902),  and  among  those  who  valued  its  work,  was 
caused  in  January,  1896,  by  an  order  from  the 
London  headquarters  of  the  Army  recaUing  Mr. 
Ballington  Booth,  who  had  been  its  American  com- 
mander for  nine  years.  Commander  Booth  and 
Mrs.  Booth  had  been  remarkably  successful  in  their 
organization  and  direction  of  the  Salvation  Army 
work,  and  had  won  a  high  place  in  the  esteem, 
not  only  of  their  own  followers,  but  of  the  Ameri- 
can pubhc  at  large.  A  wide  and  strong  move- 
ment of  protest  against  their  removal  from  the 
field  failed  to  change  the  London  order,  which  was 
said  to  be  made  in  obedience  to  a  necessary  rule 
of  the  Army  against  long  service  in  any  one  post. 
Miss  Eva  Booth,  representing  her  father,  General 
Booth,  with  Colonel  Nicol,  from  London,  and 
Commandant  Herbert  Booth,  from  Canada,  came 
to  New  York  as  mediators,  endeavoring  to  heal 
a  threatened  breach  in  the  ranks ;  but  their 
mission  failed.  Commander  Ballington  Booth  re- 
signed his  office,  and  withdrew  from  the  Salvation 
Army  service,  declining  to  return  to  London. 
After  a  time,  he  and  Mrs.  Booth  became  the  heads 
of  a  new  organization  called  the  "Volunteers  of 
America,"  for  religious  work,  not  in  rivalry  with 
that  of  the  Salvation  Army,  but  directed  more 
towards  the  awakening  of  the  interest  of  the 
working  people.  (See  also  American  Rescue 
Workers.)  Mr.  Ballington  Booth  was  succeeded 
as  commander  in  America  by  a  son-in-law  of 
General  ,  Booth,  Commissioner  Frederick  St.  Clair 
Tucker.  Of  results  accomplished  in  that  part  of 
the  work  of  the  Salvation  Army  known  as  the 
"Darkest  England  Scheme,"  General  Booth  wrote, 
early  in  1900,  an  extended  account  in  the  Sunday 
Strand.  He  stated  that  the  pubhc  had  subscribed 
altogether  for  his  scheme  about  $1,300,000.  He 
wrote  "we  have  now  158  shelters  and  food  depots 
for  homeless  men  and  women,  121  slum  posts,  each 
with  its  own  slum  sisters,  37  labor  bureaus,  60 
labor  factories  for  the  unemployed,  11  land  colo- 
nies, 91  rescue  homes  for  women,  11  labor  homes 
for  ex-criminals,  several  nursing  institutions,  2 
maternity  hospitals  for  deserted  women,  an  insti- 
tution with  branches  in  forty-five  countries  and 
colonies  for  finding  lost  and  missing  persons,  to- 
gether with  a  host  of  allied  and  minor  agencies 
which  I  am  not  able  here  to  enumerate.  The 
total  number  of  institutions  named  above  is  now 
S4S,  under  the  care  of  more  than  2,000  trained 
officers  and  others  wholly  employed,  all  working 
in  harmony  with  the  principles  I  have  laid  down 
for  helping  the  poorest  and  most  unfortunate  of 
their  fellows,  and  all  more  or  less  experts  at  their 
work.  Nearly  20,000  destitute  men  and  women 
are  in  some  way  or  other  touched  by  the  opera- 
tions of  the  scheme  every  day.  No  less  than 
15,000  wretched  and  otherwise  homeless  people  are 
housed  under  our  roofs  every  night,  having  their 
needs  met,  at  least  in  part,  with  sympathy  and 
prayer  and  the  opportunity  for  friendly  counsel. 
More  than  300  ex-criminals  are  to-day  in  our 
houses  of  reformation,  having  before  them  an- 
other chance.  .  .  .  More  than  5,000  women  taken 
from  lives  of  darkness  and  shame  are  safely  shel- 
tered in  our  homes  each  year.  .  .  .  Over  1,000 
men  are  employed  on  the  land  colonies.  .  .  .  Over 
the  gates  of  every  one  of  these  homes,  elevators, 
labor  factories,  and  colonics  there  might  be  written: 
'No  man  or  woman  need  starve,  or  beg,  or  pau- 
perize, or  steal,  or  commit  suicide.     If  willing  to 


work,  apply  within.  Here  there  is  hope  for 
all.'" 

1901-1912. — Strength. — International  congress. 
— General  Booth  aunored  by  the  monarchs  of 
the  world.— His  death.— Succeeded  by  William 
Bramwell  Booth. — By  1901  the  Salvation  Army 
had  made  tremendous  strides.  It  had  4,164  corps, 
15,509  officers,  81  rescue  homes  in  Great  Britain 
alone,  and  407  abroad.  In  1904  an  international 
congress  was  held  in  London,  inaugurated  by  Gen- 
eral Booth.  On  this  occasion  a  gigantic  parade 
was  held  which  included  members  from  almost 
every  race  and  tribe  in  the  world.  In  the  same 
year  "King  Edward  received  him  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  London  and  the 
City  of  Kirkcaldy  were  conferred  upon  him,  as 
well  as  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  by  Oxford,  during 
1905.  The  Kings  of  Denmark,  Norway,  the  Queen 
of  Sweden,  and  the  Emperor  of  Japan  were  among 
those  who  received  him  in  private  audience.  On 
August  20,  1912,  General  William  Booth  laid  down 
his  sword.  He  lay  in  state  in  Congress  Hall, 
London,  where  the  number  of  visitors  who  looked 
upon  his  remains  ran  into  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. His  son,  WiUiam  Bramwell  Booth,  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  by  the  appointment  of  the  late 
General,  succeeded  to  the  office." — E.  C.  Booth 
and  G.  L.  Hill,  War  romance  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  p.  352. 

1914. — British  Salvation  Army  in  France. — 
The  British  Salvation  Army  began  work  at  the 
front  four  days  after  the  German  army  entered 
Belgium.  A  number  of  Red  Cross  ambulances 
were  furnished  and  manned  by  the  Army  and 
other  war  reUef  work  was  rigidly  and  successfully 
undertaken. — Based  on  E.  C.  Booth  and  G.  L. 
Hill,  War  romance  of  the  Salvation  Army,  p.  349. 

1917-1918. — American  Salvation  Army  at  the 
front. — "The  Salvation  Army,  which  began  work 
in  July,  1917,  differed  mainly  from  the  other 
benevolent  organizations  in  having  specialized  its 
work  near  and  at  the  front.  No  canteens  were 
established  by  this  society  in  the  large  towns  or 
at  the  rear,  but  canteens  were  opened  for  the 
fighting  units  at  the  earliest  possible  moment; 
thus,  before  the  First  Division  had  completed 
its  installation  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gondre- 
court,  the  Salvation  Army  had  already  opened  its 
recreation  halls  and  reading  rooms  for  the  men. 
When  the  troops  moved  into  line  the  workers  who 
had  been  with  them  during  the  periods  of  rest  or 
instruction  followed  them  to  points  close  to  the 
firing  line  where  canteens  were  set  up  and  hot 
coffee  and  chocolate  distributed  freely  to  those 
who  were  leaving  the  trenches  or  going  under 
fire,  hot  doughnuts  were  also  cooked  and  sent 
into  the  trenches.  When  an  offensive  was  in  prog- 
ress the  Salvation  Army  women  assisted  in  the 
advance  dressing  stations,  and  when  the  American 
front  was  extended  to  the  Montdidicr  and  Soissons 
sector,  canteens  were  operated  in  dugouts  which 
were  alone  available.  This  society  was  directed 
by  Colonel  Barker  and  comprised  about  two  hun- 
dred men  and  women  and  about  three  hundred 
French  or  American  workers,  most  of  whom  were 
frequently  under  shell-fire,  and  as  may  readily 
be  imagined  the  delegates  of  the  Salvation  Army 
were  extremely  popular  with  the  fighting  troops." 
— J.  A.  deP.  Chambrun  and  C.  Marenches,  Ameri- 
can army  in  the  European  conflict,  p.  374. — See 
also  World  Wak:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services: 
XIV.  Cost  of  war:  b,  8. 

SALYES,  or  Salluvians.— The  Salyes,  or  Salu- 
vii,  or  Salluvians,  named  Salvii  Yalli  in  Livy's 
Epitome,  "were  Ligurians  or  a  mixed  race  of  Celts 
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and  Ligurians.  They  perhaps  occupied  part  of  the 
coast  east  of  Massiha:  they  certainly  exltiidud  in- 
land behind  that  town  to  the  Rhone  on  the  west 
and  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  river  Uruentiu 
(Durance).  They  occupied  the  wide  plain  which 
you  may  see  from  the  highest  point  of  the  great 
amphitheatre  of  Areiate  (Aries)  stretching  east 
from  Tarascon  and  the  Rhone  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach."  The  Sayles  were  dangerous  to  Massilia 
and  in  125  B.  C.  the  latter  appealed  to  the  Romans, 
as  allies.  The  latter  responded  promptly  and  sent 
Flaccus,  one  of  the  consuls,  to  deal  with  the  Salyes. 
He  defeated  them ;  but  in  two  or  three  years  they 
were  again  in  arms,  and  consul  C.  Sextius  Calvinius 
was  sent  against  them.  "The  Salyes  were  again 
defeated  and  their  chief  city  taken,  but  it  is  un- 
certain whether  this  capital  was  Areiate  (Aries) 
or  the  place  afterwards  named  Aquae  Se.xtiae  (Aix). 
The  Roman  general  found  in  this  arid  coun- 
try a  pleasant  valley  well  supplied  with  water 
from  the  surrounding  hills,  and  here  he  established 
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the  conquered  Salyes  took  refuge  with  t^^e  ^"0"  26,  363),  during  the  retreat  from  his  ill-starrgd 
broges  and  that  led  to  the  subjugation  ot  tne  expedition  beyond  the  Tigris,  against  the  Persians, 
latter.]"— G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman  republic,       _q^^^^  ^^   G    Rawlinson,  Seventh  great  oriental 


at  a  dog  who  ran  away  with  the  little  pot  that 
was  preparing  the  humble  meal  ol  the  fallen  king. 
That  morning  it  had  taken  thirty  camels  to  carry 
his  kitchen  retinue.  'Amr  was  sent  to  Baghdad, 
and  put  to  death  in  901  A.  U.  Isma'ii,  who  traced 
his  descent  from  a  Persian  noble  who  had  rebelled 
against  Khusru  Parviz,  now  founded  the  Samany 
[or  SamanideJ  dynasty,  which  ruled  over  Khurasan 
and  the  north  of  Persia,  with  their  capital  at 
Bukhara.  The  Dailamy  [or  Dilemite  or  BouideJ 
dynasty  ruled  in  Fars  and  the  south  of  Persia 
during  the  same  period.  To  the  Samanians  Persia 
owes  the  restoration  of  its  nationality,  which  had 
been  oppressed  and  trodden  under  foot  by  the 
Arabian  conquerors.  [The  Samanide  dynasty  was 
overthrown  in  998  by  the  founder  of  the  Gaznevide 
empire,  which  succeeded.]" — C.  R.  Markham, 
General  sketch  of  the  history  of  Persia,  ch.  b. — 
See  also  Bokhara;  Turkey:  999-1183. 

Also  in;  J.  Malcolm,  History  of  Persia,  v.  i, 
ch.  6. 

SAMARAH,  Battle  of.— This  was  the  battle  in 
which  the  Roman  emperor  Julian  was  killed  (June 


V.  I,  ch.  17,  21.— See  also  Allobroges. 

SALZBURG,  capital  of  a  province  of  Austria  of 
the  same  name,  195  miles  southwest  of  Vienna.  (See 
Germany:    Map:    At    Peace    of    WestphaUa.)     In 


monarchy,  ch.  10. 

SAMARCAND.    See  Samarkand. 

SAMARIA,  city  and  district  in  the  central  di- 
vision  of   western    Palestine,   north   of   Judea   and 


1920   the  population  of   the  city   was  36,749  and       ^^^^^  ^^  Galilee.     See  Christianity:  Map:  Pales- 
that  of  the  province,  214,200. 

Origin.— "The  foundation  of  a  colony  [by  Had- 
rian] at  Juvavium,  or  Salzburg,  which  received 
the  name  of  Forum  Hadriani,  attests  the  vigilance 
which  directed  his  view  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Salza,  and  the  taste,  I  would  willingly  add,  which 
selected  for  a  town  to  bear  his  name  the  most 
enchanting  site  in  central  Europe." — C.  Merivale, 
History  of  the  Romans,  ch.  66. 

1734._Settlement  of  Salzburgers  in  Georgia. 
See  Georgia:  1734. 

1806.— Ceded  to  Austria  by  Treaty  of  Press- 
burg.     See  Germany:   1805-1806. 

SALZMANN,  Christian  Gotthilf  (1744-1811), 
German  educator.  See  Education:  Modern:  i8th 
century:   Basedow. 

SALZWEDEL,  town  in  Saxony,  about  106  miles 
northwest  of  Berhn.  Its  population  was  11,122  in 
1905.  It  was  captured  by  Albert  the  Bear  of 
Brandenburg  in  1142.  See  Brandenburg:  928-1142; 
1142-1152. 

SAM,  Theresias  Simon,  president  of  Haiti, 
1896-1902.    See  H.-^iTi:  1902. 

'SAM   ADAMS  REGIMENTS,"  two  English 


tine  in  the  time  of  Christ. 

Early  history. — Kingdom  of  Israel. — Over- 
throw by  Assyrians.  See  Jews:  Kingdoms  of 
Israel  and  Judah. 

Repopulation  of  the  city  and  district  by  the 
Assyrian  conqueror. — After  the  capture  of  the 
city  of  Samaria  (722  B.C.)  and  the  deportation 
of  a  large  part  of  its  inhabitants  by  the  Assyrian 
conqueror,  "these  districts  remained  for  many  years 
in  a  condition  of  such  desolation  that  they  were 
overrun  with  wild  beasts.  In  the  meantime  King 
Asarhaddon,  whom  we  suppose  to  be  Asarhaddon 
II.,  having  reduced  afresh  several  refractory  towns 
about  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Sennacherib, 
and  wishing  to  inflict  on  their  inhabitants  the 
favourite  punishment  of  his  predecessors,  trans- 
ported large  bodies  of  their  heathen  populations 
into  these  deserted  regions.  ...  A  great  number  of 
the  settlers  in  Samaria,  the  former  capital,  ap- 
pear to  have  come  from  the  Babylonian  city  of 
Cuthah,  from  which  arose  the  name  of  Cutheans, 
often  applied  in  derision  to  the  Samaritans  by 
the  later  Jews.  Other  settlers  were  sent  from 
Babylon   itself   [and]   from  the  cities  on  the  west 


regiments    quartered    in    Boston,    1 768-1 770.      See       of  the  Euphrates,  Hamath,  Ivah,  and  Sepharvaim 

Boston:   1770:  Soldiers  and  citizens  in  collision.  --    ^      

SAMANIDES,  or  Samanians.— "As  the  vigour 
of  the  Khalifate  began  to  pass  away,  and  effeminate 
luxury  crept  imperceptibly  into  the  palaces  of 
Baghdad,  the  distant  Ueutenants  gradually  aspired 
to  independence.  At  length,  in  868  A.D.,  one  Ya' 
kub-bin-Lais,  the  son  of  a  braier  in  Sistan,  rose  in 
rebellion,  subdued  Balkh,  Kabul,  and  Fars,  but  died 
on  his  march  to  Baghdad.  In  former  days  he 
would  hr.ve  been  treated  as  an  audacious  rebel 
against  the  authority  of  the  Vicar  of  God;  now 
the  degenerate  Khalifah  appointed  his  brother  'Amr 
his  lieutenant  on  the  death  of  Ya'  kub  [877  A.D.], 
and  allowed  him  to  govern  Fars,  as  the  founder 
of  the  Saffary,  or  Brasier,  dynasty.  Ever  fearful 
of  the  power  of  'Amr,  the  Khalifah  at  length 
instigated  a  Tatar  lord,  named  Isma'ii  Samany,  to 
raise  an  army  against  the  Saffaris,  in  Khurasan. 
'Amr  marched  against  him,  and  crossed  the  Oxus, 
but  he  v;as  entirely  defeated;  and  laughed  heartily 


— H.  Ewald,  History  of  Israel,  v.  4,  Pp.  215-216. 
After  the  Exile. — In  the  second  and  third  gen- 
erations after  the  return  of  the  Judaeans  from 
exile,  there  began  to  be  connections  formed  by 
marriage  with  the  neighbouring  peoples.  These 
peoples,  "particularly  the  Samaritans,  had  given 
up  idolatry,  and  were  longing  earnestly  and  truly 
to  take  part  in  the  divine  service  at  Jerusalem. 
They  were,  in  fact,  proselytes  to  the  religion  of 
Judaea ;  and  were  they  always  to  be  sternly  re- 
pulsed? The  principal  Judsan  families  determined 
to  admit  the  foreigners  into  the  community,  and 
the  high  priest  of  that  time,  either  Jehoiakim  or 
his  son  Eliashib,  was  readly  to  carry  these  wishes 
into  effect.  Marriages  were  therefore  contracted 
with  the  Samaritans  and  other  neighbouring  peo- 
ple." But  when  Ezra  and  his  party  came  from 
Babylon  (459-458  B.  C.)  bringing  an  access  of 
religious  zeal  and  narrower  interpretations  of  the 
law,   these   marriages  were  condemned,   and  those 
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who  had  contracted  them  were  forced  to  repudiate 
their  foreign  wives  and  the  children  borne  by 
such.  This  cruelly  fanatical  action  changed  the 
friendly  feeling  of  the  Samaritans  to  hatred.  Their 
leader,  Sanballat,  was  a  man  of  power,  and  he 
began  against  the  restored  Judsans  a  war  which 
drove  them  from  Jerusalem.  It  was  not  until 
Nehemiah  came  from  Susa,  with  the  authority  of 
King  Artaxerxes  to  rebuild  the  walls,  that  they 
recovered  the  city.  "The  strict  observance  of  the 
Law  enjoined  by  Ezra  was  followed  out  by  Ne- 
hemiah; he  strengthened  the  wall  of  separation  be- 
tween Judasans  and  Gentiles  so  securely  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  break  through  it."  San- 
ballat, whose  son-in-law,  a  priest,  had  been  exiled 
on  account  of  his  Samaritan  marriage,  now  "cun- 
ningly conceived  the  plan  of  undermining  the 
Judaean  community,  by  the  help  of  its  own  mem- 
bers. How  would  it  be  were  he  to  raise  a  temple 
to  the  God  of  Israel,  in  rivalry  to  the  one  which 
held  sway  in  Jerusalem?"  He  executed  his  plan 
and  the  Samaritan  temple  was  raised  on  Mount 
Gerizim.  Thus  "the  Samaritans  had  their  temple, 
around  which  they  gathered;  they  had  priests  from 
the  house  of  Aaron;  they  compared  Mount  Geri- 
zim ...  to  Mount  Moriah ;  they  drew  the  infer- 
ence from  the  Book  of  the  Law  that  God  had 
designed  Mount  Gerizim  as  a  site  for  a  sanctuary, 
and  they  proudly  called  themselves  Israelites. 
Sanballat  and  his  followers  being  intent  upon  at- 
tracting a  great  many  Juda;ans  to  their  community, 
tempted  them  with  the  offer  of  houses  and  land, 
and  in  every  way  helped  to  support  them.  Those 
who  had  been  guilty  of  crime  and  who  feared 
punishment,  were  received  with  open  arms  by  the 
Samaritans.  Out  of  such  elements  a  new  semi- 
Judaean  community  or  sect  was  formed.  Their 
home  was  in  the  somewhat  limited  district  of 
Samaria,  the  centre  of  which  was  either  the  city 
that  gave  its  name  to  the  province  or  the  town 
of  Shechem.  The  members  of  the  new  community 
became  an  active,  vigorous,  intelligent  people,  as 
if  Sanballat,  the  founder,  had  breathed  his  spirit 
into  them.  .  .  .  They  actually  tried  to  argue  away 
the  right  of  the  Judaeans  to  exist  as  a  community. 
They  declared  that  they  alone  were  the  descendants 
of  Israel,  and  they  denied  the  sanctity  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  its  Temple,  affirming  that  everything 
achieved  by  the  Judtean  people  was  a  debasement 
of  the  old  Israelite  character.  .  .  .  Upon  the  Judaean 
side,  the  hatred  against  their  Samaritan  neighbours 
was  equally  great.  .  .  .  The  enmity  between  Jeru- 
salem and  Samaria  that  existed  in  the  time  of  the 
two  kingdoms  blazed  out  anew;  it  no  longer  bore 
a  political  character,  but  one  of  a  religious  ten- 
dency."— H.  Gractz,  History  of  the  Jews,  v.  i,  ch. 
ig-20. — "While  the  Hebrew  writers  unanimously 
represent  the  Samaritans  as  the  descendants  of 
the  Cuthaean  colonists  introduced  by  Esarhaddon, 
a  foreign  and  idolatrous  race,  their  own  traditions 
derive  their  regular  lineage  from  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh,  the  sons  of  Joseph.  The  remarkable 
fact,  that  this  people  have  preserved  the  book  of 
the  Mosaic  law  in  the  ruder  and  more  ancient 
character,  while  the  Jews,  after  the  return  from 
Babylonia,  universally  adopted  the  more  elegant 
Chaldean  form  of  letters,  strongly  confirms  the 
ni)inion  that,  although  by  no  means  pure  and  un- 
mingled,  the  Hebrew  blood  still  predominated  in 
their  race.  In  many  other  respects,  regard  for 
the  Sabbath  and  even  for  the  sabbatic  year,  and  the 
payment  of  tithes  to  their  priests,  the  Samaritans 
did  not  fall  below  their  Jewish  rivals  in  attach- 
ment to  the  Mo.saic  polity.  The  later  events  in 
the  hi.story  of  the  kings  of  Jeru.salcm  show  that 
the  expatriation  of  the  ten  tribes  was  by  no  means 


complete  and  permanent:  is  it  then  an  unreason- 
able supposition,  that  the  foreign  colonists  were 
lost  in  the  remnant  of  the  Israelitish  people,  and, 
though  perhaps  slowly  and  imperfectly  weaned 
from  their  native  superstitions,  fell  by  degrees 
into  the  habits  and  beliefs  of  their  adopted  coun- 
try? .  .  .  Whether  or  not  it  was  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  ancient  feud  between  the  two  rival 
kingdoms,  from  this  period  [of  the  return  from  the 
captivity  in  Babylonia]  the  hostility  of  the  Jews 
and  Samaritans  assumed  its  character  of  fierce  and 
implacable  animosity.  No  two  nations  ever  hated 
each  other  with  more  unmitigated  bitterness." — 
H.  H.  Milman,  History  of  the  Jews,  bk.  g. 

Change  of  population  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
— After  the  submission  of  Palestine  to  Alexander 
the  Great  (332  B.C.),  Samaria  "rebelled  and  mur- 
dered the  Macedonian  governor,  Andromachus. 
Alexander  expelled  the  inhabitants,  and  planted  a 
Macedonian  colony  in  their  room — another  heathen 
element  in  the  motley  population  of  Samaria." — 
P.  Smith,  History  of  the  world:  Ancient,  v.  3, 
ch.  34- 

Rebuilding  of  the  city  by  Herod. — One  of  the 
measures  of  King  Herod,  for  strengthening  himself 
outside  of  Jerusalem,  was  "the  rebuilding  of 
Samaria,  which  he  did  (25  B.C.)  on  a  scale  of 
great  magnificence  and  strength,  and  peopled  it 
partly  with  his  soldiers,  partly  with  the  descendants 
of  the  old  Samaritans,  who  hoped  to  see  their 
temple  likewise  restored.  [He  changed  the  name 
of  Samaria,  however,  to  Sebaste — the  August.]" — 
H.  H.  Milman,  History  of  the  Jews,  bk.  11. 

Justinian's  War.— The  Christian  zeal  of  the  Em- 
peror Justinian  (527-565)  induced  him  to  under- 
take the  forcible  conversion  of  all  unbelievers  in  his 
empire.  Among  others,  the  Samaritans  of  Pales- 
tine were  offered  "the  alternative  of  baptism  or 
rebelHon.  They  chose  the  latter:  under  the  stand- 
ard of  a  desperate  leader  they  rose  in  arms,  and 
retaliated  their  wrongs  on  the  lives,  the  property, 
and  the  temples  of  a  defenceless  people.  The 
Samaritans  were  finally  subdued  by  the  regular 
forces  of  the  East;  20,000  were  slain,  20,000  were 
sold  by  the  Arabs  to  the  infidels  of  Persia  and 
India,  and  the  remains  of  that  unhappy  nation 
atoned  for  the  crime  of  treason  by  the  sin  of 
hypocrisy.  It  has  been  computed  that  100,000 
Roman  subjects  were  extirpated  in  the  Samaritan 
war,  which  converted  the  once  fruitful  province 
into  a  desolate  and  smoking  wilderness." — E.  Gib- 
bon, History  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  ch.  47. 

See  also  Christianity:  Map  of  Palestine  in  the 
time  of  Christ;  Jews:  B.C.  4o-.'\.  D.  44. 

SAMARKAND,  city  of  Russian  Central  Asia 
(see  Mongols:  Map),  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  which  since  the  Russian  revolution 
has  been  a  part  of  the  Soviet  Republic  of  Western 
or  Russian  Turkestan.     See  Turkestan. 

B.  C.  4th  century. — Ancient  city  of  Mara- 
canda. — In  ancient  times  Maracanda,  the  capital 
city  of  the  Persian  province  of  Sogdiana  occupied 
the  site  of  Samarkand.  It  was  destroyed  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  in  320  B.C.  See  Macedonia: 
B.C.  330-323;  Soc.niANA;  Bokii.ara. 

6th  century.— Taken  from  the  White  Huns  by 
the  Turks.     See  Turkey:   6th  ccnturv. 

1073-1092.— Held  by  the  Seljuks.    See  Turkey: 

I073-I0Q2. 

1209-1220.— Capital  of  the  Khuarezmian  em- 
pire.    See  Khuarezm:   12th  century. 

1221. — Conquest  and  destruction  by  Jenghiz 
Khan. — When  Jenghiz  Khan,  the  Mongol  con- 
queror and  devastator  of  Central  Asia,  invaded 
the     Khuarezmian     empire,     Samarkand     was     its 
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capital  and  its  most  important  city.  "The  fugitive 
Khahrezmian  prince  had  left  behind  him  for  the 
defence  110,000  men — i.e.,  60,000  Turks  and  50,000 
Tadjiks — with  twenty  elephants.  I  But  the  Turkish 
mercenaries  deserted  in  a  body  and  the  town  was 
surrendered  after  a  siege  of  three  days. J  .  .  .  The 
flourishing  city  of  Samarkand  and  the  fortress  were 
laid  even  with  the  ground;  and  the  inhabitants, 
stripped  of  all  they  possessed,  shared  the  fate  of 
their  brethren  of  Bokhara.  Those  who  had  con- 
trived to  escape  were  lured  back  by  false  promises; 
all  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  compulsorily  en- 
rolled in  the  Mongolian  army;  the  artistic  garden- 
ers of  the  place  were  sent  off  to  the  far  East, 
where  they  were  wanted  to  adorn  the  future  Mon- 
golo-Chinese  capital  with  pleasure-grounds,  after 
the  fashion  of  those  of  Samarkand,  and  the  cele- 
brated artisans,  especially  the  silk  and  cotton 
weavers,  were  either  distributed  as  clever  and  use- 
ful slaves  amongst  the  wives  and  relations  of 
Djenghiz,  or  else  carried  with  him  to  Khorasan. 
A  few  were  sent  as  slaves  to  his  sons  Tchagatai  and 
Oktai,  who  were  then  marching  on  Khahrezm. 
This  was  the  end,  in  the  year  618  (1221),  of 
Samarkand,  which  Arabian  geographers  have  de- 
scribed as  the  most  brilliant  and  most  flourishing 
spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth." — A.  Vambery,  His- 
tory of  Bokhara,  ch.  8.— "Samarkand  was  not  only 
the  capital  of  Trans-Oxiana,  but  also  one  of  the 
greatest  entrepots  of  commerce  in  the  world.  Three 
miles  in  circumference,  it  was  surrounded,  with  a 
wall  having  castles  at  intervals,  and  pierced  by 
twelve  iron  gates."— H.  H.  Howorth,  History  of 
the  Mongols,  pt.  i,  p.  79. 

1371-1405.— Capital  of  Timur.     See  Timur. 

1868. — Seizure  by  Russians.  See  Russia:  1859- 
1881 ;  Asia;  1500-1900. 

SAMAVEDA,  Hindu  religious  verses.  See  Re- 
ligion:  B.  C.  1000. 

SAMBOR,  town  in  Poland,  on  the  Dniester, 
forty-seven  miles  southwest  of  Lemberg.  It  was 
captured  by  the  Russians  in  1914.  See  World 
War:    1914:    II.    Eastern    front:    d,    5. 

SAMBRE,  river  of  France  and  Belgium,  flow- 
ing into  the  Meuse  at  Namur.  In  1914  and 
1918  the  Allies  and  the  Germans  fought  along 
its  course.  See  World  War:  1914:  I.  Western 
front:  i;  1918:  II.  Western  front:  s,  1;  w,  1;  Mis- 
cellaneous auxiliary  services:  X.  Alleged  atrocities 
and   violations  of   international   law:    a,   3. 

SAMBUCA,  military  engine  used  in  ancient 
sieges.  It  was  a  species  of  huge  covered  ladder, 
supported  by  two  ships  lashed  together  and  floated 
up  against  the  sea  wall  of  the  besieged  town.  The 
Greeks  caled  it  a  Sambuca,  or  harp,  from  its 
appearance  when  the  ladder  was  raised.  Marcellus 
used  a  Sambuca  at  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  and 
Mithradates  brought  one  into  use  when  besieging 
Rhodes,  88  B.  C.,  but  with  disastrous  failure. — 
Based  on  G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman  republic, 
V.  2,  p.  274. 

SAMIAN  WARE,  species  of  Roman  pottery, 
red  in  color,  which  was  in  great  repute  among  the 
ancients. 

SAMIANS.    See  Samos. 

SAMMARINESI,  citizens  of  San  Marino.  See 
San   Marino. 

SAMNITE  WARS.  See  Rome:  Republic: 
B.  C.    34,3-200. 

SAMNITES.— "The  Samnite  nation  [see  Italy: 
Ancient],  which,  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  Tarquins  from  Rome,  had  doubtless  already 
been  for  a  considerable  period  in  possession  of  the 
hill-country  which  rises  between  the  .'Kpulian  and 
Campanian  plains  and  commands  them  both,  had 
hitherto  found  its  further  advance  impeded  on  the 


one  side  by  the  Daunians,  ...  on  the  other  by  the 
Greeks  and  Etruscans.  But  the  fall  of  the  Etrus- 
can power  towards  the  end  of  the  third,  and  the 
decline  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  the  course  of  the 
fourth  century  [B.C.J,  made  room  for  them  to- 
wards the  west  and  south;  and  now  one  Samnite 
host  after  another  marched  down  to,  and  even 
moved  across,  the  south  Italian  seas.  They  first 
made  their  appearance  in  the  plain  adjoining  the 
bay,  with  which  the  name  of  the  Campanians  has 
been  associated  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century;  the  Etruscans  there  were  suppressed,  and 
the  Greeks  were  confined  within  narrower  bounds; 
Capua  was  wrested  from  the  former  [424  B.  C] 
Cumae  from  the  latter  [420  B.C.].  About  the 
same  time,  perhaps  even  earlier,  the  Lucanians  ap- 
peared in  Magna  Graecia.  .  .  .  Towards  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century  mention  first  occurs  of  the  sepa- 
rate confederacy  of  the  Bruttii,  who  had  detached 
themselves  from  the  Lucanians — not,  like  the  other 
Sabellian  stocks,  as  a  colony,  but  through  a  quar- 
rel— and  had  become  mixed  up  with  many  foreign 
elements.  The  Greeks  of  Lower  Italy  tried  to  resist 
the  pressure  of  the  barbarians.  .  .  .  But  even  the 
union  of  Magna  Graecia  no  longer  availed;  for 
the  ruler  of  Syracuse,  Dionysius  the  Elder,  made 
common  cause  with  the  Italians  against  his  coun- 
trymen. ...  In  an  incredibly  short  time  the  circle 
of  flourishing  cities  was  destroyed  or  laid  deso- 
late. Only  a  few  Greek  settlements,  such  as 
Neapolis,  succeeded  with  difficulty,  and  more  by 
means  of  treaties  than  by  force  of  arms,  in 
preserving  their  existence  and  their  nationality. 
Tarentum  alone  remained  thoroughly  independent 
and  powerful.  .  .  .  About  the  period  when  Veii 
and  the  Pomptine  plain  came  into  the  hands  of 
Rome,  the  Samnite  hordes  were  already  in  posses- 
sion of  all  Lower  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  unconnected  Greek  colonies,  and  of  the  Apulo- 
Messapian  coast." — T.  Mommsen,  History  of 
Rome,  bk.  2,  ch.  5. — See  also  Rome:  Ancient  king- 
dom: Genesis  of  the  people  of  Rome;  Republic: 
B.C.  90-88;  Sabines. 

SAIVIO  (fl.  7th  century),  Czech  adventurer. 
Led  revolt  against  the  Avars.  See  Avars:  7th 
century. 

SAMOA,  group  of  twelve  volcanic  islands  in 
central  Polynesia,  formerly  known  as  Navigators' 
islands.  (See  Pacific  ocean:  Map  of  southeastern 
Asia.)  Their  place  on  the  chart  is  between  the 
parallels  of  13°  and  15°  south  latitude  and  168° 
and  173°  west  longitude.  The  total  area  of  the  islands 
is  about  1700  square  miles.  Western  or  former 
German  Samoa,  which  is  now  governed  by  New 
Zealand  under  a  mandate  from  the  League  of 
Nations,  includes  Savaii  and  a  number  of  smaller 
islands,  and  had  in  1918  a  total  native  population 
of  30,636.  American  Samoa,  which  includes 
Tutuila,  with  its  magnificent  harbor  of  Pago  Pago, 
and  the  Manuan  group,  had  in  1918  a  population 
of  7,750.  The  principal  export  of  Samoa  is  copra. 
The  Dutch  "Three  Ships  Expedition"  of  1722 
under  Jacob  Roggeveen  first  discovered  the  islands. 
In  1768  the  French  navigator  de  Bougainville  gave 
them  the  name  of  Navigators'  islands  and  in  1787 
they  were  visited  by  La  Perouse. 

Aborigines.  See  Pacific  ocean:  People;  B.C. 
2500-A.  D.   1500. 

1830-1878. — Missionary  enterprise  of  John 
Williams. — Commercial  activity  of  Germany, 
England  and  the  United  States. — "The  great 
date  in  Samoan  history  is  1830,  when  the  Rev. 
John  Williams  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
went  out  to  Sapapalii  on  Savaii  and  started  a 
missionarv  campaign  that  extended  in  a  few  years 
to  all  of  the  islands.     The  labors  of  John  Williams 
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represent  the  first  organized  missionary  enterprise 
and  the  beginnings  of  steady  European  trade.  By 
1850,  the  United  States,  England  and  Germany 
were  all  represented  by  commercial  agents  in  Apia, 
but,  in  the  twenty  years  that  followed,  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  English  forged  ahead  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. Finally,  in  1878,  after  various  unofficial  pacts 
between  American  representatives  and  Samoan 
chiefs  had  been  repudiated  by  a  government  averse 
to  foreign  entanglements,  a  treaty  of  friendship 
and  commerce  was  concluded,  with  Pago-Pago  [on 
the  island  of  Tutuila]  definitely  recognized  as  a 
United  States  Naval  Station." — A.  Stronach,  White 
judge  in  Tutidlo  {Asia,  Apr.,  1921). — See  also 
Pago  Pago. 

1879-1889. — Intervention  of  the  Three  Powers. 
— Treaty  of  joint  control  made  in  1889. — In 
1879  treaties  were  concluded  "between  Germany 
and  Samoa,  and  between  England  and  Samoa, 
whereby  Germany  received  the  right  to  establish  a 
coaling  station  at  the  harbour  of  Saluafata,  and 
England  a  similar  right  in  a  place  to  be  later 
determined.  ...  A  Convention  was  accordingly 
agreed  to  by  the  native  government  and  the  Con- 
suls of  England  and  Germany.  The  American 
Consul  also  provisionally  agreed,  but  his  action 
remained  unconfirmed  by  the  Senate.  Under  the 
Convention  the  Government  of  Samoa  surrendered 
jurisdiction  over  the  town,  harbour  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  Apia,  the  control  of  this  area  being 
vested  'in  a  municipal  board  consisting  of  the 
three  Consuls  and  their  three  several  nominees. 
Regulations  were  empowered,  as  also  the  levying 
of  rates  and  issue  of  licenses  to  cover  the  cost  of 
municipal  government  and  public  works.  The  ap- 
pointment of  a  magistrate  and  the  definition  of  his 
jurisdiction  were  provided.  One  of  the  first  regu- 
lations forbade  the  supply  of  liquor  to  natives. 
The  sale  of  firearms  to  natives  was  also  prohibited. 
.  .  .  On  Talavou's  death  in  1880  [Malietoa]  Lau- 
pepa  became  king.  The  succession  was  not  undis- 
turbed, and  there  was  further  native  fighting.  In 
March,  1881,  Laupepa  received  formal  salute  from 
foreign  men-of-war,  and  was  generally  looked  upon 
as  supreme.  But  .  .  .  the  high  chief  Tamasese 
held  the  title  Tui-Aana ;  Mataafa  was  Tui-Atua. 
In  April  representatives  of  these  two  districts  met 
and  resolved  upon  an  alternate  monarchy  of  two 
years — Tamasese  first,  then  Mataafa.  .  .  .  Hostili- 
ties were  about  to  commence  when  on  the  arrival 
of  the  U.  S.S.  Lackawanna  in  July  1881  a  peace 
was  made  at  the  instigation  of  the  Consuls  which, 
with  all  its  disregard  of  native  custom,  lasted  some 
four  years.  Under  it  Laupepa  continued  as  king, 
Tamasese  as  vice-king.  .  .  .  The  p>eace  was  disturbed 
and  finally  broken  by  Germany.  .  .  .  Laupepa  and 
Tamasese  were  again  threatened ;  Tamasese  was 
advised  to  cut  his  Malietoan  friendship  and  raise 
the  standard  of  a  separate  government,  which 
in  January  1885  he  proceeded  to  do,  Weber  [the 
German  agent  and  ex-consul]  then  supplying  him 
with  arms.  ...  In  1886  a  German  squadron  of 
three  ships  arriving  at  Apia  ignored  the  king,  but 
Admiral  and  Consul  visited  Tamasese  and  assured 
him  of  Imperial  recognition.  .  .  .  The  representa- 
tives of  England  and  America  protested  repeatedly 
to  the  German  consul.  .  .  .  [After  each  of  the 
three  governments  had  sent  an  agent  to  Samoa  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  islands]  a  conference  was  held  in  Washing- 
ton in  June  and  July  1887  between  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  British  and  German  Ministers. 
It  was  adjourned  on  the  26th  of  July  by  unani- 
mous consent  till  the  autumn,  in  order  that  mem- 
bers might  consult  their  respective  Governments 
with  a  view  to  reconciling  certain  divergencies  of 


view.  ...  By  24th  of  August  of  that  year,  less 
than  one  month  after  the  adjournment,  Samoa 
was  virtually  in  the  possession  ol  Germany.  .  .  .  On 
the  19th  of  August  a  German  squadron  of  four 
ships  of  war  entered  Apia  Harbour.  .  .  .  On  the  23rd 
an  absurd  ultimatum  from  the  German  Consul 
reached  the  King.  It  demanded  reparation  for 
wrongs  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  Lau- 
pepa or  his  people  [including  a  supposed  insult 
to  the  Kaiser  and  thefts  from  German  plantations 
during  the  preceding  four  years].  The  King's  an- 
swer begged  delay  until  the  27th.  Early  next 
morning  seven  hundred  men  and  six  guns  were 
landed  from  the  warships,  the  government  building 
was  seized  and  the  German  colors  hoisted.  .  .  . 
[Laupepa  surrendered  and]  was  exiled  for  a  httle 
short  of  two  years,  first  to  the  Cameroons,  then 
to  Germany,  then  for  a  longer  period  at  Jaluit  in 
the  Marshall  Group.  .  .  Tamasese  was  established 
as  king  at  Mulinu'u,  Brandeis  [a  special  agent  of 
Germany]  became  premier.  ...  By  September  9th 
rebellion  had  flared  into  war.  On  that  day 
Mataafa  was  crowned  king  at  Faleula,  and  he 
promptly  gathered  and  led  his  forces  against  those 
of  Tamasese  at  Matautu.  .  .  .  [The  affairs  of 
Samoa  were  finally  settled  at  a  conference  of  the 
Three  Powers  held  in  Berlin  in  18S9.]  By  14th 
June  1889  the  conference  had  concluded  its  labours 
in  an  important  treaty  which  is  entitled  'The 
Final  Act  of  the  Berlin  Conference  on  Samoan 
Affairs,'  and  is  more  usually  known  in  the  group 
as  'The  Berlin  General  Act.'  The  scope  of  the 
Act  is  extensive,  for  it  was  meant  to  afford  a 
complete  solution  of  existing  difficulties.  As  an 
immediate  measure,  it  declared  the  neutrality  and 
independence  of  Samoa  and  'the  free  right  of  the 
natives  to  elect  their  Chief  or  King,  and  to  choose 
their  own  laws  and  customs,'  and  settled  the  tem- 
porary recognition  of  Malietoa  Laupepa  as  king 
in  accordance  with  the  Lackawanna  treaty  of  July 
1881  until  the  three  Powers  should  by  common 
accord  otherwise  declare  and  his  successor  be  duly 
elected  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
Samoa.  It  then  proceeded  to  provide  a  form  of 
government  on  somewhat  novel  lines.  It  estab- 
lished a  Supreme  Court  with  a  jurisdiction  of  all 
future  questions,  civil  or  criminal,  arising  under  the 
detailed  jurisdiction  conferred  by  the  Act,  which 
particularly  included  disputes  respecting  the  right- 
ful election  or  appointment  of  the  king  and  differ- 
ences between  a  treaty  power  and  the  government 
of  Samoa.  The  court  was  to  be  under  the  presi- 
dency of  a  Chief  Justice,  this  officer  to  be  named 
by  agreement  of  the  three  Treaty  Powers,  or, 
failing  their  agreement,  by  the  King  of  Sweden 
and  Norway.  .  .  .  His  decision  on  questions  within 
his  jurisdiction  was  to  be  final.  He  also  had  the 
power  of  recommending  laws  to  the  Government 
for  the  promotion  of  good  order  and  collection  of 
taxes  outside  the  Municipal  District.  It  wisely 
endeavoured  to  reasonably  preserve  to  the  natives 
the  lands  to  which  they  were  rightly  entitled.  To 
this  end  it  prohibited  all  future  alienations  of 
land  to  foreigners  except  the  sale  or  lease  of  lands 
within  the  municipality  when  approved  by  the 
Chief  Justice  and  the  proper  lease  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  forty  years  of  surplus  agricultural 
lands  when  approved  by  the  chief  executive  au- 
thority and  by  the  Chief  Justice.  There  being 
many  outstanding  land  claims  by  foreigners,  the 
Act  provided  machinery  for  the  settlement  of  these 
and  of  all  titles  to  lands  of  foreigners.  .  .  The 
Act  also  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  Municipal 
District  of  .'Xpia  and  it.s  local  administration  by  a 
Municipal  Council  consisting  of  six  elected  local 
members  and  a  foreign  President  appointed  under 
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the  provisions  of  the  Act.  The  President  had 
large  administrative  powers.  A  municipal  magis- 
trate with  a  limited  jurisdiction  was  also  pro- 
vided for.  Finally  the  Act  made  provision  for 
taxation  and  revenue,  and  expressly  prohibited  the 
sale  of  arms,  ammunition  and  intoxicating  liquor  to 
the  natives.  For  ten  years  the  Act  formed  the 
constitution  of  Samoa.'" — R.  M.  Watson,  History 
of  Samoa,  pp.   01-63,  65-66,   69-70,   72-73,   76-79, 

94-97- 
1889. — Hurricane      in      Apia      roadstead. — On 

March  16,  a  hurricane  destroyed  the  German  and 
American  fleets  anchored  in  the  Apia  roadstead. 
The  British  ship  Calliope  sailed  out  into  the  storm 
and  escaped  destruction. 

1889-1900. — Ending  of  joint  control  of  the 
islands. — Partition  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States.— In  his  annual  message  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  Dec.  4,  1893,  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  said:  "[In  1889J  the  United  States 
.  .  .  entered  into  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  thereby  be- 
coming jointly  bound  with  England  and  Germany 
to  establish  and  maintain  Malietoa  Laupepa  as 
King  of  Samoa.  .  .  .  Early  in  the  life  of  this  triple 
protectorate  the  native  dissensions  it  was  designed 
to  quell  revived.  Rivals  defied  the  authority  of 
the  new  King,  refusing  to  pay  taxes  and  demand- 
ing the  election  of  a  ruler  by  native  suffrage. 
Mataafa,  an  aspirant  to  the  throne,  and  a  large 
number  of  his  native  adherents  were  in  open  re- 
belUon  on  one  of  the  islands.  ...  In  fulfillment 
of  its  treaty  obligation,  this  Government  agreed 
to  unite  in  a  joint  miUtary  movement  .  .  .  but 
before  .  .  .  [the  warship  Philadelphia]  arrived,  the 
threatened  conflict  was  precipitated  by  King  Ma- 
lietoa's  attack  upon  the  insurgent  camp.  Mataafa 
was  defeated  and  a  number  of  his  men  killed.  .  .  . 
The  defeated  chief  and  ten  of  his  principal  sup- 
porters were  deported  to  a  German  island  of  the 
Marshall  group  ...  as  prisoners  under  the  joint 
responsibility  and  cost  of  the  three  powers." — 
United  States,  Message  and  Documents  (Abridg- 
ment), 1893-1894. — In  his  next  annual  message, 
Dec.  3,  1894,  the  president  thus  summarized  the 
later  situation  in  the  islands:  "The  suppression  of 
the  Mataafa  insurrection  by  the  powers  and  the 
subsequent  banishment  of  the  leader  and  eleven 
other  chiefs  ...  did  not  bring  lasting  peace  to  the 
islands.  Formidable  uprisings  continued,  and 
finally  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  capital  island, 
Upolu,  headed  in  .\ana,  the  western  district,  by 
the  younger  Tamasese,  and  in  Atua,  the  eastern  dis- 
trict, by  other  leaders.  .  .  .  The  King  again  appealed 
to  the  powers  for  help,  and  the  combined  British 
and  German  naval  forces  reduced  the  Atuans  to 
apparent  subjection,  not,  however,  without  consid- 
erable loss  to  the  natives.  .  .  .  Reports  received 
from  our  agents  at  .^pia  do  not  justify  the  belief 
that  the  peace  thus  brought  about  will  be  of  long 
duration.  .  .  .  Our  participation  in  .  .  .  [the]  es- 
tablishment [of  the  triple  protectorate]  against  the 
wishes  of  the  natives  was  in  plain  defiance  of  the 
conservative  teachings  and  warnings  of  the  wise 
and  patriotic  men  who  laid  the  foundations  of  our 
free  institutions,  and  I  invite  an  expression  of  the 
judgment  of  Congress  on  the  propriety  of  steps 
being  taken  by  this  Government  looking  to  the 
withdrawal  from  its  engagements  with  the  other 
powers  on  some  reasonable  terms  not  prejudicial 
to  any  of  our  existing  rights." — United  States,  Mes- 
sage and  Documents  (Abridgment),  1804-1895. — 
In  the  message  of  189S  the  subject  was  again 
pressed  on  the  attention  of  Congress  without  re- 
sult. In  August,  1898,  Malietoa  Laupepa  died.  By 
the  Berlin  Treaty  of  1889  "it  was  provided  that 
in   case  any   question   should   arise   in   Samoa,   re- 


specting the  rightful  election  of  King,  or  of  any 
other  Chief  claiming  authority  over  the  islands, 
or  respecting  the  validity  of  the  powers  which 
the  King  or  any  Chief  might  claim  in  the  exercise 
of  his  office,  such  question  should  not  lead  to  war, 
but  should  be  presented  for  decision  to  the  Chief 
Justice  of  Samoa,  who  should  decide  it  in  writing, 
conformably  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  Samoa  not  in  conflict 
therewith,  and  that  the  Signatory  Governments 
would  accept  and  abide  by  such  decision.  After  the 
death  of  Malietoa  an  exchange  of  views  took  place 
between  the  Powers,  and  it  was  agreed  that  .  .  . 
the  election  should  proceed  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Final  Act.  .  .  .  There 
were  .  .  .  several  candidates  for  the  succession. 
.  .  .  Their  number  was  eventually  reduced  to  two: 
I.  Malietoa  Tanu,  the  son  of  the  late  King.  2.  The 
High  Chief  Mataafa.  This  Chief  had  been  in  re- 
bellion against  Malietoa  Laupepa,  but  had  suffered 
defeat,  and  with  other  Chiefs  had  been  deported, 
by  agreement  between  the  three  Powers,  to  the 
Marshall  Islands.  On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Consular  Officers  at  Apia,  the  Powers,  in  July  1898, 
consented  to  his  return.  ...  On  the  19th  Septem- 
ber, Mataafa  and  the  other  exiled  Chiefs  landed 
in  Samoa.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  took  any 
overt  steps  to  claim  the  vacant  throne,  but  a  section 
of  the  natives  pronounced  in  his  favour  and  an- 
nounced on  the  12th  November  to  the  Consuls  and 
to  the  Chief  Justice  that  he  had  been  duly  elected 
King.  On  the  13th  November  the  opposing  faction 
declared  that  the  real  election  of  a  King  had  not 
taken  place,  and  on  the  following  day  announced 
that  their  choice  had  fallen  upon  Malietoa  Tanu. 
Both  parties  appealed  to  Mr.  Chambers,  the  Chief 
Justice,  who  considered  himself  then  in  a  position 
to  take  cognisance  of  the  matter,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Final  Act,  a  question  having 
arisen  'in  Samoa  respecting  the  rightful  election 
or  appointment  of  King.'  " — Great  Britain,  Parlia- 
mentary Publications  (Papers  by  command:  Samoa, 
no.  I,  1899). — The  decision  of  the  chief  justice  was 
in  favor  of  Malietoa  Tanu,  and  the  adherents  of 
Mataafa  took  up  arms,  defeating  those  of  the 
favored  candidate  and  driving  many  of  them  to 
take  refuge  on  British  and  German  ships  of  war. 
Subsequent  events  were  related  by  the  president 
of  the  United  States  in  his  message  to  Congress, 
Dec.  5,  1899,  as  follows:  "In  this  emergency  a 
joint  commission  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain  was  sent  to 
Samoa  to  investigate  the  situation  and  provide 
a  temporary  remedy.  By  its  active  efforts  a  peace- 
ful solution  was  reached  for  the  time  being,  the 
kingship  being  abolished  and  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment established.  Recommendations  unani- 
mously made  by  the  commission  for  a  permanent 
adjustment  of  the  Samoan  question  were  taken 
under  consideration  by  the  three  powers  parties 
to  the  General  Act.  .  .  .  The  arrangement  under 
which  Samoa  was  administered  had  proved  im- 
practicable and  unacceptable  to  all  the  powers 
concerned.  To  withdraw  from  the  agreement  and 
abandon  the  islands  to  Germany  and  Great  Britain 
would  not  be  compatible  with  our  interests  in 
the  archipelago.  To  relinquish  our  rights  in  the 
harbor  of  Pago  Pago,  the  best  anchorage  in  the 
Pacific,  the  occupancy  of  which  had  been  leased 
to  the  United  States  in  1878  by  the  first  foreign 
treaty  ever  concluded  by  Samoa,  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  either  as  regards  the  needs  of  our 
Navy  or  the  interests  of  our  growing  commerce 
with  the  East.  We  could  not  have  considered 
any  proposition  for  the  abrogation  of  the  tripartite 
control    which    did    not    confirm    us    in    all    our 
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rights  and  safeguard  all  our  national  interests  in 
the  islands.  Our  views  commended  themselves  to 
the  other  powers.  A  satisfactory  arrangement  was 
concluded  between  the  Governments  of  Germany 
and  of  England,  by  virtue  of  which  England  re- 
tired from  Samoa  in  view  of  compensations  in 
other  directions,  and  both  powers  renounced  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  all  their  rights  and  claims 
over  and  in  respect  to  that  portion  of  the  group 
lying  to  the  east  of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
first  degree  of  west  longitude,  embracing  the  islands 
of  Tutuila,  Ofoo,  Olosenga,  and  Manua." — United 
States,  Message  and  Documents  {Abridgment), 
1899-1900,  V.  I. — The  compensations  to  England  "in 
other  directions"  were  given  by  Germany,  in  the 
following  provisions  of  a  treaty  signed  at  London, 
November  14,  1S99:  "Art.  11.  Germany  renounces 
in  favour  of  Great  Britain  all  her  rights  over  the 
Tonga  Islands,  including  Vavau,  and  over  Savage 
Island,  including  the  right  of  establishing  a  naval 
station  and  coaling  station,  and  the  right  of  extra- 
territoriahty  in  the  said  islands.  .  .  .  She  recognizes 
as  falling  to  Great  Britain  those  of  the  Solomon 
Islands,  at  present  belonging  to  Germany,  which 
are  situated  to  the  east  and  southeast  of  the  Island 
of  Bougainville,  which  latter  shall  continue  to  be- 
long to  Germany,  together  with  the  Island  of 
Buka,  which  forms  part  of  it.  The  western  por- 
tion of  the  neutral  zone  in  West  Africa,  as  defined 
in  Article  V  of  the  present  Convention,  shall  also 
fall  to  the  share  of  Great  Britain.  .  .  .  Art.  iv.  The 
arrangement  at  present  existing  between  Germany 
and  Great  Britain  and  concerning  the  right  of 
Germany  to  freely  engage  labourers  in  the  Solomon 
Islands  belonging  to  Great  Britain  shall  be  equally 
extended  to  those  of  the  Solomon  Islands  men- 
tioned in  Article  11,  which  fall  to  the  share  of 
Great  Britain.  Art.  v.  In  the  neutral  zone  the 
frontier  between  the  German  and  English  territories 
shall  be  formed  by  the  River  Daka  as  far  as  the 
point  of  its  intersection  with  the  9th  degree  of 
north  latitude,  thence  the  frontier  shall  continue 
to  the  north,  leaving  Morozugu  to  Great  Britain, 
and  shall  be  fixed  on  the  spot  by  a  Mixed  Commis- 
sion of  the  two  Powers,  in  such  manner  that 
Gambaga  and  all  the  territories  of  Mamprusi  shall 
fall  to  Great  Britain,  and  that  Yendi  and  all  the 
territories  of  Chakosi  shall  fall  to  Germany.  Art. 
vi.  Germany  is  prepared  to  take  into  consideration, 
as  much  and  as  far  as  possible,  the  wishes  which 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  may  express 
with  regard  to  the  development  of  the  reciprocal 
Tariffs  in  the  territories  of  Togo  and  of  the  Gold 
Coast.  Art.  vii.  Germany  renounces  her  rights 
of  extra-territoriality  in  Zanzibar,  but  it  is  at  the 
same  time  understood  that  this  renunciation  shall 
not  effectively  come  into  force  till  such  time  as 
the  rights  of  extra-territoriality  enjoyed  there  by 
other  nations  shall  be  abolished."  To  the  treaty 
was  appended  the  following  "Declaration":  "It  is 
clearly  understood  that  by  Article  11  of  the  Con- 
vention signed  to-day,  Germany  consents  that  the 
whole  group  of  the  Howe  Islands,  which  forms 
part  oi  the  Solomon  Islands,  shall  fall  to  Great 
Britain.  It  is  also  understood  that  the  stipulations 
of  the  Declaration  between  the  two  Governments 
signed  at  Berlin  on  the  loth  Ajjril,  1886,  respecting 
freedom  of  commerce  in  the  Western  Pacific,  apply 
to  the  islands  mentioned  in  the  aforesaid  Conven- 
tion. It  is  similarly  understood  that  the  arrange- 
ment at  present  in  force  as  to  the  engagement  of 
labourers  by  Germans  in  the  Solomon  Islands  per- 
mits Germans  to  engage  those  labourers  on  the 
same  conditions  as  those  which  are  or  which  shall 
be  imposed  on  British  subjects  nonresident  in 
those  islands."— Great  Britain,  Parliamentary  Pub- 


lications (Papers  by  command:  Treaty  series,  no.  7, 
1900). — Article  m  of  the  general  treaty  between 
the  United  States,  Germany  and  Great  Britain 
stipulated:  "It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  each 
of  the  three  signatory  Powers  shall  continue  to 
enjoy,  in  respect  to  their  commerce  and  commercial 
vessels,  in  all  the  islands  of  the  Samoan  group, 
privileges  and  conditions  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by 
the  sovereign  Power,  in  all  ports  which  may  be  open 
to  the  commerce  of  either  of  them." — 56^/2  Co7i- 
gress,  1st  Session,  United  States  Senate  Document 
no.  157. — This  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  United 
States  in  February,  1900.  On  Apr.  17,  1900,  an 
"instrument  of  cession"  was  signed  by  the  marks  of 
twenty-two  chiefs,  conveying  to  the  United  States 
the  islands  of  the  Samoan  group  lying  east  of  the 
171st  degree  of  west  longitude,  and  the  American 
flag  was  raised  over  the  naval  station  at  Pago  Pago. 
— See  also  Arbitration,  International:  Modern: 
1889-1899;  P.'iciFTc  ocean:  1800-1914. 

1900-1920. — Administration  of  islands  ceded 
to  United  States. — "On  17th  April  1900  the  Chiefs 
of  Tutuila  made  formal  cession  of  that  island  to 
the  United  States  [see  U.S.A.:  Historical  geogra- 
phy], and  on  July  isth  1904  the  Chiefs  of  Manu'a 
declared  the  authority  of  the  States  over  their 
group.  But  Congress  .  .  .  never  acted  upon  the 
cessions,  nor  .  .  .  defined  the  status  of  American 
Samoa,  though  the  cessions  were  acknowledged  by 
the  President.  As  a  consequence,  regarding  the 
eastern  islands,  'neither  the  Constitution  nor  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  [were]  extended 
to  them,  and  the  only  administrative  authority  .  .  . 
[was]  that  derived  mediately  or  immediately  from 
the  President  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  of  the  United  States.'  .  .  .  Resident 
Samoans,  while  they  owe  allegiance  to  the  flag, 
do  not  rank  as  American  citizens.  On  February 
19th  1900  there  issued  from  the  Executive  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  hand  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley,  the  following  Order:  'The  Island  of  Tutuila 
of  the  Samoan  Group,  and  all  other  islands  of  the 
group  east  of  longitude  one  hundred  and  seventy 
one  degrees  west  of  Greenwich,  are  hereby  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
for  a  naval  station.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
will  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  es- 
tablish the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
give  to  the  islands  the  necessary  protection.'  The 
command  of  the  territory  was  accordingly  placed 
by  the  Department  of  the  Navy  in  the  hands  of 
a  naval  commandant  .  .  .  [The  three  political 
divisions  of  the  territory  were]  preserved  as  ad- 
ministrative districts,  each  under  a  native  governor 
who  was  made  responsible  for  the  welfare  and  good 
order  of  the  people  of  his  district.  The  subordinate 
local  hereditary  chiefs  were  preserved  and  town 
rulers  were,  subject  to  approval,  annually  appointed 
in  accordance  with  native  custom.  By  this  means 
a  far  wider  self-government  and  freedom  [was 
left  to  the  American  Samoans  than  was]  .  .  .  per- 
mitted in  German  Samoa.  A  judicial  administra- 
tion was  simultarteously  established.  In  1900  also 
provision  was  made,  on  rather  novel  lines,  for  se- 
curing to  the  natives  the  maximum  price  for 
their  copra  crops,  practically  the  only  export, 
and  at  the  same  time  for  the  efficient  collection 
of  taxes.  Under  this  system  the  whole  of  the 
copra  is  delivered  to  the  government  by  whom 
it  is  sold  on  open  contracts  to  the  highest  bid- 
der. A  certain  proportion  of  the  crop  is  allo- 
cated   for  the    year's   taxes,   levied    principally   for 

the    payment    of    native    officials Under    this 

system  the  tjuality  and  [irice  of  the  copra  exported 
has  been  vastly  improvecl,  and  in  the  first  ten 
years  of  American  occupation  it  .  .  .  increased  in 
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quantity  ninefold.  The  manufacture,  importation 
without  pt-rmit,  and  sale  to  natives  of  intoxicants 
.  .  .  I  was  J  forbidden  under  heavy  penalty.  .  .  . 
The  naval  government  undertook  the  entire  medical 
work  of  the  territory.  ...  In  1014  a  Government 
Bank  was  established,  the  deposits  of  which  .  .  . 
[werej  guaranteed  by  the  island  government." — 
R.  M.  Watson,  History  of  Samoa,  pp.  130-131,  i33- 
135. — By  1920  the  machinery  of  government  was 
running  smoothly.  The  following  year  Judge  A. 
Stronach  wrote  of  the  American  administration, 
"The  most  important  law  in  the  islands  is  .  .  . 
that  which  allows  natives  to  buy  and  sell  land 
among  themselves,  but  prohibits  their  selling  it  to 
foreigners.  There  are  no  public  lands.  The  govern- 
ment prohibits  the  leasing  of  land  for  timber  or 
mineral  exploitation,  limits  lease  terms  in  general 
to  forty  years  and  requires  that  use  be  made  of 
leased  lands  within  stated,  reasonable  lengths  of 
time.  .  .  .  That  the  islands  are  prospering  under 
American  control  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that, 
at  a  time  when  native  populations  all  over  the 
Pacific  groups  are  dying  out,  the  population  of 
American  Samoa  has  increased." — A.  Stronach, 
White  Judge  in  Tutuila  {Asia,  Apr.,  1921). 

1905. — Volcanic  eruptions. — A  tremendous  vol- 
canic eruption  took  place  in  Savaii  in  190S,  which 
continued  for  four  years.  After  a  short  rest  the 
new  volcano,  Maunga-afi  blew  off  its  top  again, 
and  the  amount  of  lava  expelled  in  these  two  erup- 
tions exceeded  anything  known  in  recorded  history. 

1909. — Discontent  in  German  Samoa. — Three 
warships  were  sent  to  Samoa  in  1909  to  put  down 
rebellions  caused  by  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  na- 
tives with  German  rule. 

1914-1920. — Allied  occupation  of  German  Sa- 
moa.— Mandate  to  New  Zealand. — Early  in  the 
World  War,  Australian  and  New  Zealand  ex- 
peditionary forces  occupied  the  islands  which  had 
been  ceded  to  Germany.  (See  World  War:  1914: 
VII.  German  Pacific  islands.)  During  the  military 
occupation,  the  British  government  sent  out  in- 
structions that  no  more  Chinese  coolie  labor  was 
to  be  indentured,  and  that  those  already  engaged 
were  to  be  repatriated.  But,  when  half  of  the 
Chinese  labor  had  been  sent  away,  the  labor 
shortage  became  serious,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
New  Zealand  government,  the  British  government 
agreed  to  reengagement  as  a  temporary  measure. 
The  severe  influenza  epidemic  of  1918  resulted  in 
the  death  of  7,543  natives,  or  nearly  19  per  cent 
of  the  population.  In  1919,  the  mandate  for  Ger- 
man Samoa  was  given  to  New  Zealand.  Civil 
government  was  instituted,  and  a  constitution  was 
gazetted  on  May  i,  1920.  (See  British  empire: 
Treaties  promoting  expansion:  1920.)  "The  man- 
date ...  is  expressed  as  having  been  conferred 
upon  His  Britannic  Majesty,  to  be  exercised  on  his 
behalf  by  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  New 
Zealand.  ...  It  provides  that  the  mandatory  shall 
have  full  power  of  administration  and  of  legislation 
over  the  territory  as  an  integral  portion  of  the 
Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  and  may  apply  the 
laws  of  the  Dominion  .  .  .  subject  to  such  local 
modifications  as  circumstances  may  require." — W. 
H.  Triggs,  Samoa  under  New  Zealand  {Quarterly 
Review,  Oct.,  1922). — See  also  Pacific  ocean:  1914- 
1918. 

1917. — German  interests  in  Samoa. — Passage 
of  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act.  See  U.S.A.: 
1917   (October):  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act. 

1921-1922. — Government  of  Western  Samoa 
under  New  Zealand. — "A  bill  'to  make  provision 
for  the  Government  of  Western  Samoa'  was  passed 
[in  192 1  ]  by  the  New  Zealand  Parliament.  ...  It 
sets  out  a  comprehensive  code  of  laws  for  the  gov- 


ernment of  the  islands.  It  provides  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator [who  has  headquarters  at  Apia,  but 
acts  under  the  New  Zealand  minister  for  external 
affairs]  is  to  be  assisted  in  framing  of  local  or- 
dinances ...  by  a  legislative  Council,  to  be  com- 
posed of  official  members  (not  less  than  four  in 
number),  and  an  equal  number  of  non-oflicial  mem- 
bers, to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor-General 
of  New  Zealand.  .  .  .  The  census  for  1921  gave 
the  total  number  of  Samoans  as  33,336." — W.  H. 
Triggs,  Samoa  under  New  Zealand  {Quarterly  Re- 
view, Oct.,  1922). — See  also  New  Zealand:  1916- 
1921. 

See  also  Mythology:  Oceanic:  Polynesian  myths; 
Territories  and  uepe.ndencies  of  the  United 
States. 

Also  in:  J.  La  Farge,  Reminiscences  of  the  South 
Seas. — G.  Brown,  Melanesians  and  Polynesians. — 
J.  B.  Henderson,  American  diplomatic  questions. — 
R.  L.  Stevenson,  Footnote  to  history. 

SAMOBAR,  Battle  of  (1849).  See  Austria: 
1848-1849. 

SAMOGNEUX,  village  in  eastern  France,  east 
of  the  Meuse  and  about  four  miles  north  of 
Verdun.  It  was  taken  in  1916  by  the  Germans  but 
recaptured  in  1917  by  the  French.  See  World 
War:  1916:  II.  Western  front:  b,  7;  b,  12;  1917: 
II.  Western  front:  f,  2. 

SAMOS,  SAMIANS.— The  island  of  Samos 
lies  close  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  in  that  part 
of  the  ,^gean  sea  which  was  known  in  ancient 
times  as  the  Icarian  sea.  (See  Greece:  Map  of  an- 
cient Greece.)  It  is  about  eighty  miles  in  circum- 
ference and  in  1920  had  a  population  of  62,919. 
The  island  belongs  to  Greece.  The  ancient  Samians 
were  early  and  important  members  of  the  Ionian 
confederacy  and  acquired  an  early  prominence 
among  Greek  communities  in  navigation,  commerce, 
colonizing  enterprise  and  advancement  in  the  arts. 
Shortly  before  the  Persian  Wars,  in  the  last  half 
of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  the  island  became  sub- 
ject to  a  profoundly  able  and  ambitious  usurper, 
Polycrates,  the  most  famous  of  all  the  Greek 
"tyrants"  of  the  age,  and  under  whom  Samos  rose 
to  great  power  and  great  splendor  of  development. 
"Samos  was  at  that  time  the  brilliant  centre  of  all 
Ionia,  as  far  as  the  latter  was  yet  untouched  by 
the  barbarians.  For  such  a  position  she  was  pre- 
eminently fitted;  for  nowhere  had  the  national 
life  of  the  lonians  attained  to  so  many-sided  and 
energetic  a  development  as  on  this  particular  island. 
.  .  .  An  unwearying  impulse  for  inventions  was 
implanted  in  these  islanders,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  manly  and  adventurous  spirit  of  discovery,  stimu- 
lated by  the  dangers  of  unknown  seas.  .  .  .  Under 
Polycrates,  Samos  had  become  a  perfectly  organized 
piratical  state;  and  no  ship  could  quietly  pursue 
its  voyages  without  having  first  purchased  a  safe- 
conduct  from  Samos.  .  .  .  But  Polycrates  intended 
to  be  something  more  than  a  freebooter.  After  he 
had  annihilated  all  attempts  at  resistance,  and 
made  his  fleet  the  sole  naval  power  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, he  began  to  take  steps  for  creating  a  new 
and  lasting  establishment.  The  defenceless  places 
on  the  coast  had  to  buy  security  by  the  regular 
payment  of  tribute;  under  his  protection  they 
united  into  a  body,  the  interests  and  affairs  of 
which  came  more  and  more  to  find  their  centre  in 
Samos,  which  from  a  piratical  state  became  the  fed- 
eral capital  of  an  extensive  and  brilliant  empire 
of  coasts  and  islands." — E.  Curtius,  History  of 
Greece,  v.  2,  bk.  2,  ch.  5. — Two  of  the  great  works 
of  Polycrates  in  Samos,  the  aqueduct,  for  which  a 
mountain  was  tunnelled,  and  the  harbor  break- 
water, were  among  the  wonders  of  antiquity.  The 
Herffium,  or  temple  of  Hera,  was  a  third  marvel. 
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After  the  death  of  Polycrates,  treacherously  mur- 
dered by  the  Persians,  Samos  became  subject  to 
Persia.  At  a  later  time  it  came  under  the  sover- 
eignty of  Athens,  and  its  subsequent  history  was 
full  of  vicissitudes. 

B.  C.  413. — Overthrow  of  the  oligarchy. — Con- 
cession of  freedom  and  alliance  by  Athens. 
See  Greece:   B.C.  413-412. 

B.  C.  365-84. — Recovery  by  Athens. — Rule  by 
Rhodes. — In  365  B.  C.  Samos  was  recovered  by 
Athens.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  it  came 
under  the  dominion  of  Rhodes  by  whom  it  was 
ruled  until  84  B.  C.  when  it  became  a  Roman 
province. 

B.  C.  33-32. — Visit  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
— The  winter  before  the  battle  of  Actium,  was 
passed  by  Mark  Antony  at  Samos,  in  company 
with  Cleopatra,  the  queen  of  Egypt.  "The  delicious 
little  island  was  crowded  with  musicians,  dancers 
and  stage  players;  its  shores  resounded  with  the 
wanton  strains  of  the  flute  and  tabret." — C.  Meri- 
vale.  History  of  the  Rodmans,  ch.  28. 

1824.— Defeat  of  the  Turks  by  the  Greeks. 
See  Greece:   1821-1829. 

1912-1920.— Balkan  Wars.— World  War.— 
Treaty  of  Sevres. — During  the  First  Balkan  War 
the  island  of  Samos,  which  had  been  a  tributary 
principality  of  the  Turkish  empire,  was  occupied 
by  Greek  troops.  (See  Greece:  1913:  Second  Bal- 
kan War;  Turkey:  1912-1913.)  In  accordance 
with'  the  Treaties  of  London  and  Athens  Greece 
retained  Samos  with  most  of  the  other  ^gean 
islands  which  she  had  occupied  during  the  Balkan 
Wars.  In  1915  there  were  revolutions  in  Samos 
and  other  Greek  areas  in  protest  against  the  pro- 
German  activities  of  Constantine.  By  the  Treaty 
of  Sevres  (1920)  Greece  received  Samos  in  full 
sovereignty. — See  also  Sevres,  Treaty  of  (1920): 
Part  III.  Political  clauses:  Greece;  Turkey:  1923 
(July-August). 

SAMOTHRACE,  mountainous  island  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  ^gean  sea  (see  Greece:  Map 
of  ancient  Greece),  so  elevated  that  its  highest 
point  is  over  S,ooo  feet  above  sea  level.  In  ancient 
times  it  derived  its  chief  importance  from  the  mys- 
teries of  the  little  understood  worship  of  the  Cabiri, 
of  which  it  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  seat.  "The 
temple  and  mysteries  of  Samothrace  formed  a  point 
of  union  for  many  men  from  all  countries:  for  a 
great  portion  of  the  world  at  that  time,  the  temple 
of  Samothrace  was  like  the  Caaba  of  Mecca,  the 
tomb  of  the  prophet  at  Medina,  or  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre at  Jerusalem.  Samothrace  and  Dodona  were 
to  the  Pelasgian  nations  what  perhaps  Delphi  and 
Delos  were  to  the  Hellenic  world." — B.  G.  Niebuhr, 
Lectures  on  the  history  of  Rome,  lecture  i. 

1500. — Occupied  by  Venetians.  See  Turkey: 
1489-1502. 

1920-1923. — Full  sovereignty  over  Samothrace 
awarded  to  Greece.  See  Sevres,  Treaty  of 
(1920):  Part  III.  Political  clauses:  Greece;  Tur- 
key: 1923  (July-August). 

Also  in:  G.  S.  Faber,  Mysteries  of  the  Cabiri. 

SAMOYEDIC  RACE,  branch  of  the  Mongo- 
lians.   See  Philology:  20. 

SAMPSON,  William  Thomas  (1840-1902), 
American  naval  officer.  Made  commodore,  1898; 
commanded  blockade  of  Cuban  ports,  1898;  bom- 
barded San  Juan  de  Porto  Rico,  1898,  and  con- 
ducted the  siege  at  Santiago.  See  U.S.A.:  1898 
(April-May:  Cuba);  (April-June);  (July  3). 

SAMSON,  Bernhardin,  Franciscan  monk.  Im- 
plicated in  the  sale  of  indulgences  in  Switzerland 
in    i,';i8.     See   Papacy:    1519-1524. 

SAMSONOV,  Alexander  (1859-1914),  Russian 
general.      Commanded    Siberian    Cossack    division 


in  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  1904-1905;  leader  of 
Narew  army,  1914;  led  invasion  into  East  Prussia, 
1914;  army  destroyed  in  battle  of  Tannenberg, 
1914.  See  World  War:  1914:  II.  Eastern  front: 
b;  c,  1;  c,  2;  c,  3. 

SAMSUN,  seaport  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the 
Black  sea.  It  is  built  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Amisus.  The  town  was  bombarded  by 
the  Greeks  in  1922.  See  Amisus;  Greece:  1922 
(April-Julv). 

SAMUDRAGUPTA  (c. 326-375),  Indian  king. 
See  India:    B.C.   231-A.D.  480. 

SAMUEL,  or  Samuilo  (976-1014),  tsar  of  Ma- 
cedonia and  Bulgaria.  See  Macedonia:  9th-ioth 
centuries;    Achrida,   Kingdom   of. 

SAMUEL,  Sir  Herbert  Louis  (1870-  ), 
British  high  commissioner  to  Palestine,  1920.  See 
Jerusalem:    1920;  Palestine:   1920. 

SAMUEL,  Books  of,  two  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.    See  History:  14. 

SAMUEL  ABA,  king  of  Hungary,  1041-1044. 
See  Hungary:  972-1116. 

SAMUILO.    See  Samuel,  or  Samuilo. 

SAMU-LA-ILUM,  Babylonian  king.  See  Baby- 
lonia:  First  Babylonian  empire. 

SAMURAI,  military  retainers  of  the  daimyos 
in  the  feudal  period  of  Japan.  After  the  imperial 
restoration  in  1868  and  the  final  abolition  of 
feudalism,  they  were  abolished  as  a  special  class. 
See  also  Japan:  1334-1574;  1549-1605;  1625-1641; 
1641-1853;  1868-1894;  BusHiDo;  Military  organi- 
zation: 35;   Ronins. 

SAMVAT  ERA,  India.  See  India:  B.C.  100- 
A.D.    828. 

SAN,  river  of  Galicia,  flowing  into  the  Vistula. 
In  1Q14  and  loiS,  the  Russians  and  the  Germans 
fought  along  its  course.  See  World  War:  1915: 
III.  Eastern  front:   a,  2;   f,  2;   f,  8;   g. 

SAN,   Egypt.     See   Zoan. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  largest  city  in  the  state  of 
Texas  and  county  seat  of  Bexar  county.  It  was 
first  settled  by  Spaniards  from  Monterey  in  1714 
or  1715.  In  1718  the  Franciscan  mission  of  San 
Antonio  de  Valero  and  the  presidio  of  San  Antonio 
de  Bexar  were  founded  and  work  was  begun  on  the 
Alamo  (see  Alamo),  which  still  stands  in  the  center 
of  the  modern  city.  San  Antonio  has  been  under 
seven  flags — Spanish,  French,  Mexican,  Mexican 
Charter,  Texan,  Confederate  and  United  States.  It 
was  the  capital  of  Texas  during  the  periods  of 
Spanish  and  Mexican  rule.  Since  1878  when  the 
first  railroad  entered  the  city,  it  has  assumed  im- 
portance as  the  financial  and  distributing  center  for 
a  large  agricultural  and  stock-raising  area.  Its 
population,  of  which  a  large  proportion  is  Mexican, 
grew  rapidly  from  20,550  in  1880,  to  161,379  in 
1920.  The  equable  climate  makes  the  city  popular 
as  a  health  and  winter  resort.  The  U.  S.  Brigade 
Post,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Kelly  Field  No.  i,  the 
largest  aviation  field  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  Kelly 
Field  No.  2,  and  Brooks  Field  are  located  in  San 
Antonio. 

1813. — Battles. — Three  battles,  resulting  in  the 
loss  of  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  population  took 
place  during  the  Gutierrez-Magee  filibustering  ex- 
pedition.— See  also  Texas:    1 700-1821. 

1835. — Capture  by  Texan  patriot  army  under 
Austin.     Sec   Texas:    1835-1836. 

1836. — Storming  of  the  Alamo  by  the  Mexi- 
cans under  Santa-Anna.     Sec  Texas:    1835-1836. 

1847. — Battle  between  Americans  and  Mexi- 
cans.    Sec  Mexico:    1847   (March-September). 

1861. — Surrender  of  General  Twiggs  of  De- 
partment of  Texas,  to  Committee  of  Secession 
Convention.  See  U.S.A.:  1860-1801  (December- 
February)  . 
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1921.— Disastrous  flood.— On  Sept.  9-10,  IQ21, 
the  San  Antonio  river  and  Alazan  creek  overflowed 
their  banks  as  the  result  of  a  cloudburst  and  the 
city  was  swept  by  a  severe  flood.  The  damage  was 
estimated  as  250  dead  and  $5,000,000  property  loss. 
SAN  ANTONIO  BRIDGE,  Battle  of  (i597)- 
See  Pdktu  Ricu:   14Q3-17Q8. 

SAN     CARLOS,    Bank"  of,    Spanish    national 
bank,  created  in   1782.     Sec  Spain:    1759-1788. 

SAN   CARLOS,  Battle  of  (1859).    See  Vene- 
zuEL.-\:    1829-1880. 

SAN   CHRISTOBAL,  Battle   of    (1898).     See 
CoLoMBi.\:    1898-1902. 

SAN  DIEGO,  city  and  seaport  in  California, 
125  miles  south  of  Los  Angeles  and  15  miles  north 
of  the  Mexican  border.  Its  population  in  1920  was 
74,683.  Next  to  San  Francisco  it  possesses  the  best 
natural  harbor  on  the  Pacilic  coast,  and  its  foreign 
trade  is  of  considerable  importance.  It  is  also 
the  market  for  the  surrounding  agricultural  dis- 
trict, a  military  and  naval  depot  and  a  popular 
resort.  "San  Diego  was  the  first  settlement  in 
California  [1769  (see  Californu:  1543-1781; 
1769)].  After  the  conquest  [1846J  its  population 
dwindled;  it  lost  its  charter  in  1852  and  in  1867 
had  but  a  dozen  inhabitants.  In  that  year  A.  E. 
Horton,  a  land  promotor,  laid  out  a  new  city  about 
three  miles  south  of  the  old  one.  Within  three 
years  the  population  had  grown  to  2,300,  and 
in  1872  the  city  was  reincorporated.  The  next  year 
it  was  made  a'  port  of  entry.  This  prosperity  was 
as  short  Hved  as  it  was  sudden,  however,  and  was 
followed  by  a  crash  from  which  it  took  the  city 
ten  years  to  reco\'er.  In  1884  the  Santa  Fe  railroad 
system  reached  the  port  and  .  .  .  [after  that  date 
there  was]  good  progress.  .  .  .  [From  1900  on] 
San  Diego  .  .  .  kept  pace  with  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco  in  her  rate  of  growth." — H.  K. 
Norton,  Story  of  Calijornia,  p.  358. 

1915-1916. — Panama-California  Exposition. — 
In  1915  and  1916  an  exposition  was  held  at  San 
Diego  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  Panama-Pacific 
exposition  at  San  Francisco. — See  also  U.S.A.:  1915 
(January-December). 

SAN  DIEGO,  United  States  auxiliary  cruiser. 
It  was  sunk  by  a  mine  in  1918.  See  World  War: 
1918:  IX.  Naval  operations:  d,  2. 
SAN  DOMINGO.  See  Santo  Domingo. 
SAN  DONA,  district  and  commune  of  Italy, 
eighteen  miles  northeast  of  Venice,  on  the  Piave.  It 
was  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the  Austrians 
and  the  Italians  in  1918.  See  World  War:  1918: 
IV.  Austro-Italian  theater:   b,  4;   c,  5. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  seaport  and  metropoHs  of 
California  and  the  most  important  Pacific  port  in 
the  United  States.  Its  population  in  1920  was 
506,676.  It  has  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  land- 
locked harbors  in  the  world. 

1579. — Supposed  visit  by  Drake.  See  Cali- 
fornia: 1543-1781;  America:   1572-1580. 

1772-1776. — First  exploration  and  naming  of 
the  bay. — Founding  of  the  mission.  See  Cali- 
fornia: 1543-1781.. 

1846. — Possession  taken  by  the  Americans. 
See  California:    1846-1847. 

1846.— Naming  of  the  Golden  Gate.— The 
great  bay.     See  Golden  Gate. 

1847-1898. — Growth  of  commercial  metropolis. 
— Increasing  prosperity. — "In  Spanish  and  Mexi- 
can times  San  Francisco  Mission  and  Verba  Buena 
were  among  the  least  important  places  in  Cali- 
fornia. .  .  .  Some  ships  occasionally  entered  the 
harbor,  but  Monterey  was  the  port  of  the  north 
and  the  commerce  of  San  Francisco  was  small  in- 
deed. Verba  Buena  in  1840  contained  only  about 
a  half-dozen  houses.    Los  Angeles  at  that  time  had 


about    1,800    inhabitants.  ...  By    1846,    however, 
Verba  Buena  had  begun  to  foreshadow  its  future 
greatness  as  a  commercial  metropolis.    The  Ameri- 
cans who  were  coming  into  the  country  recognized 
what   the   Spaniards  and   Mexicans   never   realized, 
that   the   bay   was   one  of  the  greatest  harbors  in 
the  world.     Many  of  the  newcomers  settled  there. 
It  was  more  American  in  its  atmosphere  than  any 
other  place  in   California,  at   that  time.     In    1847 
a  city  was  founded  across  the  bay  and  christened 
Francesco.     The  new  spirit  in  Verba  Buena,  quick 
to   see   the  advantage   of   the  name  in   connection 
with   that   of   the  bay,  changed   the   name   of  the 
old   Mexican   village   to   San  Francisco.     This  was 
done  by  decree  of  the  alcalde.     Francesco  later  be- 
came   Benicia.      With    the    announcement    to    the 
world  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  began 
San    Francisco's   wonderful   growth   and   her   days 
of   trial.     [See   California:    1848-1849.]     She   was 
the  chief  gateway  to  the  mines,  and  the  thousands 
of  gold-seekers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  surged 
into    the    little    struggling    village    of    a    thousand 
people.  .  .   .  After  the  disturbances  caused  by  the 
Kearney  riots  of  1877  [see  California:  1877-1880I, 
San  Francisco  settled  down  to  a  steady  growth  in 
commerce  and   in   construction.  .  .  .  Her  splendid 
bay,   containing   420   square   miles   of    land-locked 
water,  afforded  anchorage  sufficient  for  the  navies 
of   the  world.     The   waterfront  .  .  .  [which   was] 
improved   and    developed    by    the    state  .  .  .   [was 
put]   under   the  control  of   Harbor  Commissioners 
appointed  by  the  governor.  ...  In  1894  the  Cali- 
fornia Midwinter  International  Exposition  was  held 
in  Golden  Gate  Park.  The  acquisition  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  in  1898  opened  to  San  Francisco  a  new 
outlook  upon  the  growing  trade  of  the  Pacific  and 
the   commerce    of   tne    Orient.      She    rapidly   took 
advantage    of    her    opportunity." — H.    K.    Norton, 
Story  of  California,  pp.  363-364,  367-368. 

1856. — Vigilance  Committee.     See  California: 
1856. 

1898.— 'New    city    charter. — A    city    charter    of 
a    quite    new    and    experimental     character     was 
adopted  by  popular  vote  in  May,  to  go  into  effect 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1900.     Its  main  fea- 
tures were  described  at  the  time  by  the  New  York 
Tribune,  as  follows:    "The  formation  of  this  char- 
ter is  an  advanced  example  of  the  exercise  of  mu- 
nicipal  home    rule.  .  .  .  The   charter   provides   for 
its  own  amendment  by  the  people  without  appeal 
to    the    legislature.     So   the    present   provisions   of 
that  instrument  may  be  only  a  form  to  be  entirely 
remodeled   by   the   city   at   its  own   pleasure   until 
it   has  no   resemblance  to   the   laws  to   which  the 
state    authorities    gave    approval.  .  .  .  The    mayor 
has  large  powers  of  appointment  and  removal.    He 
can   suspend   all   elected  officers   except  the   super- 
visors— the  city  legislators — who  may  remove  those 
whom  he  suspends,   and   he   may   remove  at   any 
time  for  cause  all  appointive  officers.     The  elective 
list   is  large,   for,   though   there   are   only   eighteen 
supervisors,  the  number  of  places  filled  by  election 
each  year  is  thirty.    This  is  a  great  departure  from 
the    charter-making    practice    [of    the    time]   .  .  . 
which   has   tended  to  the   election   of   only  a   few 
administrative  officers  who  are  responsible  for  the 
selection   of  agents  in   different   departments.     At- 
tempt is  made  to  centre  responsibility  in  the  mayor, 
but  the  supervisors  and  the  people  both  can  pass 
ordinances   likely    to    interfere   with   that   rc.sponsi- 
bilitv.     So  the  charter  is  as  far  as  possible  from 
inaugurating  the  one-man  power,  which  has  been 
much    advocated    as   the    cure    for    the    ills    which 
spring   from   a    municipal   administration    animated 
by  no  uniform  purpose  or  intelligence." — See  also 
Municipal  government:   Evolution  of  types,  etc. 
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1901-1909. — Water  supply.    See  Hetch  Hetchy 

WATER    DAM. 

1901-1909. — Struggle  with  political  corruption. 
— The  charter  of  1899  concentrated  vast  powers  of 
appointment  and  removal  in  the  mayoralty,  the 
office  being  filled  by  biennial  election.  The  office 
was  ably  and  honestly  administered  for  the  first  two 
years  by  James  D.  Phelan.  During  the  latter 
portion  of  Phelan's  term  there  occurred  a  long 
and  bitter  industrial  struggle,  known  as  the  "team- 
sters' strike."  At  the  request  of  the  employers 
Mayor  Phelan  consented  to  placing  the  city  police 
upon  drays  and  wagons  as  guards  for  non-union 
drivers.  This  action  aroused  violent  denunciation 
on  the  part  of  the  union  labor  leaders.  In  the 
following  election  (1901)  Eugene  E.  Schmitz, 
orchestra  leader  at  the  Columbia  theatre  and  head 
of  the  musicians'  union,  the  candidate  of  the  Union 
Labor  party,  was  elected  mayor  by  21,776  votes 
as  against  30,365  votes  somewhat  evenly  divided 
between  the  Republican  and  the  Democratic  can- 
didates. "In  1902  the  government  of  San  Fran- 
cisco passed  into  the  hands  of  a  notorious  combi- 
nation known  as  the  Ruef-Schmitz  regime.  Though 
Schmitz  was  nominally  mayor,  the  real  leader  of 
the  organization  was  Abraham  Ruef,  a  man  of 
shrewd  ability,  but  of  very  low  political  ideals. 
Masquerading  behind  the  livery  of  the  Labor  Union 
Party,  Ruef  and  Schmitz  succeeded  in  building  up 
a  very' effective  political  machine,  and  after  once 
attaining  office  kept  the  city  under  their  control 
for  six  disgraceful  years.  The  revenue  which  was 
necessary  to  keep  the  machine  intact  came  from 
many  sources.  .  .  .  The  more  outstanding  evil  of 
the  Ruef-Schmitz  administration  was  the  relation 
between  the  municipal  officials  and  certain  im- 
portant public  service  corporations  within  the  city. 
...  By  1906  conditions  had  become  so  bad  that 
a  small  group  of  citizens  including  Fremont  Older 
of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  Rudolph  Spreckles, 
and  James  D.  Phelan  set  about  a  systematic  cam- 
paign to  clean  up  the  government  and  punish 
the  chief  criminals.  Aided  by  President  Roosevelt, 
this  group  engaged  the  services  of  Francis  J. 
Heney,  who  had  just  won  national  distinction  from 
his  prosecution  of  certain  timber  frauds  in  Oregon, 
and  also  of  William  Burns,  later  of  the  United 
States  Secret  Service.  Before  much  headway  had 
been  made  in  the  investigations,  however,  the  great 
earthquake  and  fire  of  April  18th  reduced  the  city 
to  ruins  and  temporarily  checked  the  reform  move- 
ment. The  confusion  arising  from  the  great  disaster 
to  San  Francisco  afforded  even  larger  opportunities 
for  graft  than  Schmitz  and  Ruef  had  previously  en- 
joyed. While  the  people  of  the  stricken  community, 
with  unquenchcd  optimism,  were  planning  to  re- 
build their  city  on  a  more  substantial  basis,  the 
United  Railways  Company,  which  at  that  time 
monopolized  the  local  traction  business,  secured 
from  the  Board  of  Supervisors  permission  to  con- 
tinue operations  under  an  overhead  trolley  fran- 
chise, instead  of  installing  an  underground  cable 
system,  similar  to  that  in  use  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
In  this  transaction  the  company  was  charged  with 
having  paid  .$200,000  to  secure  the  necessary  votes. 
The  unearthing  of  this  and  many  other  instances 
of  graft  by  the  backers  of  the  reform  program, 
and  the  prosecution  of  the  most  notorious  offenders, 
occupied  months  of  time,  and  aroused  the  bitterest 
antagonism.  .  .  .  The  Supervisors,  eighteen  in  num- 
ber, were  completely  cornered  and  forced  to  con- 
fess their  part  in  the  corruption  from  which  the 
city  had  suffered  for  so  many  years.  So  long  as 
Heney  and  his  supporters  confined  their  attention 
lo  Ruef,  Schmitz,  and  the  Supervisors,  jjublic 
opinion  ran  strongly  in  their  favor.     But  with  the 


next  step,  the  trial  of  Patrick  Calhoun  and  Tirey 
L.  Ford  of  the  United  Railways,  the  'graft  prosecu- 
tion' as  the  movement  was  now  called,  at  once  lost 
support  in  many  quarters.  .  .  .  For  two  years 
and  more  the  graft  prosecution  continued.  Every 
technicality  known  to  the  law  was  made  use  of 
to  save  the  accused  men.  Juries  were  tampered 
with,  witnesses  intimidated,  and  public  opinion  be- 
fogged. The  United  Railway  officials  escaped  con- 
viction through  a  divided  jury,  and  succeeded  in 
having  the  remaining  indictments  dismissed.  Of- 
ficials of  other  public  service  corporations  charged 
with  similar  violations  of  the  law  were  never 
brought  to  trial.  Schmitz  was  saved  on  a  techni- 
cahty  by  the  State  Supreme  Court.  Ruef  alone 
was  sent  to  the  penitentiary.  The  direct  results  of 
the  attempt  to  punish  misgovernment  in  San  Fran- 
cisco were  thus  disappointingly  meager  from  the 
standpoint  of  decent  citizenship." — R.  G.  Cleland, 
History  of  California:  The  American  period,  pp. 
431-434- 

1902.  —  Chinese  highbinder  associations. — 
Criminal  and  dangerous  character. — 'Investi- 
gations made  under  the  directions  of  the  Industrial 
Commission  reveal  the  dangerous  importance  to 
be  attached  to  the  existence  of  the  so-called  as- 
sociations of  'highbinders'  among  the  Chinese  popu- 
lation of  San  Francisco.  It  is  variously  estimated 
that  of  the  total  number  of  Chinese  in  that  city, 
amounting  to  25,000  or  30,000,  there  are  about 
1,000  members  of  the  highbinder  associations  who 
represent  the  worst  class  of  criminals.  .  .  .  They 
are  organized  under  the  semblance  of  benefit  so- 
cieties, but  for  the  purpose  of  blackmail  and  viola- 
tion of  the  immigration  laws.  ...  An  eminent  au- 
thority asserts  that  fully  75  per  cent  of  all  the 
frauds  committed  at  the  present  time  [1902]  against 
the  [Chinese]  exclusion  law  can  be  traced  directly 
to  the  highbinder  associations.  So  perfect  is  the 
organization  of  these  societies,  and  so  thorough 
their  reign  of  terrorism,  that  the  efforts  of  the 
authorities  to  suppress  them  [are  unsuccessful]." — 
Final  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  1902, 
p.  1009. 

1904-1909. — Discrimination  against  Japanese. 
— Segregation  in  schools.  See  Race  problems: 
1904-1909. 

1906. — Earthquake  of  April  18,  1906i. — Geo- 
logical EXPLANATION-. — "On  the  morning  of  April 
18,  1906,  the  coastal  region  of  Middle  California 
was  shaken  by  an  earthquake  of  unusual  severity. 
The  time  of  the  shock  and  its  duration  varied 
slightly  in  different  localities,  depending  upon  their 
position  with  reference  to  the  seat  of  the  disturb- 
ance in  the  earth's  crust;  but  in  general  the  time 
of  the  occurrence  may  be  stated  to  be  5*'  12"'  a.m., 
Pacific  standard  time,  or  the  time  of  the  meridian 
of  longitude  120"  west  of  Greenwich;  and  the. 
sensible  duration  of  the  shock  was  about  one 
minute.  The  shock  was  violent  in  the  region  about 
the  Bay  of  San  P>ancisco,  and  with  few  excep- 
tions inspired  all  who  felt  it  with  alarm  and  con- 
sternation. In  the  cities  many  people  were  injured 
or  killed,  and  in  some  cases  persons  became  men- 
tally deranged,  as  a  result  of  the  disasters  which 
immediately  ensued  from  the  commotion  of  the 
earth.  The  manifestations  of  the  earthquake  were 
numerous  and  varied.  .  .  .  Springs  were  affected 
either  temporarily  or  permanently,  some  being 
diminished,  others  increased  in  flow.  Landslides 
were  caused  on  steep  slopes,  and  on  the  bottom 
lands  of  the  streams  the  soft  alluvium  was  in  many 
places  caused  to  crack  and  to  lurch,  producing 
often  very  considerable  deformations  of  the  surface. 
This  deformation  of  the  soil  was  an  important 
cause  of  damage  and  wreckage  of  buildings  situated 
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in  such  tracts.  Railway  tracks  were  buckled  and 
broken.  In  timbered  areas  in  the  zone  ol  niaxiniuni 
disturbance  many  larne  trees  were  tlirown  to  the 
ground  and  in  some  cases  they  were  sna|)t  olt  above 
the  ground.  The  most  disastrous  ol  the  elfects  ol 
the  earthquake  were  the  breaking  out  ol  fires  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  destruction  of  the  pipe 
systems  which  supplied  the  water  necessary  to 
combat  them.  Such  fires  caused  the  destruction 
of  a  large  portion  of  San  Francisco,  as  all  the 
world  knows;  and  they  also  intensitred  the  calamity 
due  to  the  earthquake  at  Santa  Rosa  and  Fort 
Bragg.  The  degree  of  intensity  with  which  the 
earthquake  made  itself  felt  by  these  various  mani- 
festations diminished  with  the  distance  from  the 
seat  of  disturbance,  and  at  the  more  remote  points 
near  the  limits  of  its  sensibility  it  was  perceived 
only  by  a  feeble  vibration  of  buildings  during  a 
brief  period.  The  area  over  which  the  shock  was 
perceptible  to  the  senses  extends  from  Coos  Bay, 
Oregon,  on  the  north,  to  Los  Angeles  on  the  south, 
a  distance  of  about  730  miles;  and  easterly  as  far 
as  Winnemucca,  Nevada,  a  distance  of  about  300 
miles  from  the  coast.  The  territory  thus  affected 
has  an  extent,  inland  from  the  coast,  of  probably 
175,000  square  miles.  If  we  assume  that  the  sea- 
bottom  to  the  west  of  the  coast  was  similarly 
affected,  which  is  very  probably  true,  the  total  area 
which  was  caused  to  vibrate  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  be  perceptible  to  the  senses  was  372,700  square 
miles.  Beyond  the  limits  at  which  the  vibrations 
were  sufficiently  sharp  to  appeal  to  the  senses,  earth 
waves  were  propagated  entirely  around  the  globe 
and  were  recorded  instrumentally  at  all  the  more 
important  seismological  stations  in  civilized  coun- 
tries. Various  manifestations  of  the  earthquake 
above  cited,  inducing  the  cracking  and  deformation 
of  the  soil  and  incoherent  surface  formations,  were 
the  results  of  the  earth  jar,  or  commotion  of  the 
earth's  crust.  The  cause  of  the  earthquake,  as  will 
be  more  fully  set  forth  in  the  body  of  this  report, 
was  the  sudden  rupture  of  the  earth's  crust  along 
a  line  or  lines  extending  from  the  vicinity  of  Point 
Delgada  to  a  point  in  San  Benito  County  near 
San  Juan;  a  distance  in  a  nearly  straight  course, 
of  about  270  miles.  For  a  distance  of  igo  miles 
from  Point  Arena  to  San  Juan,  the  fissure  formed 
by  this  rupture  is  known  to  be  practically  con- 
tinuous. Beyond  Point  Arena  it  passes  out  to  sea, 
so  that  its  continuity  with  the  similar  crack  near 
Point  Delgada  is  open  to  doubt ;  and  the  latter 
may  possibly  be  an  independent,  tho  associated, 
rupture  parallel  to  the  main  one  south  of  Point 
Arena.  It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  there 
is  but  one  continuous  rupture.  The  course  of  the 
fissure  for  the  iqo  miles  thru  which  it  has  been 
followed  is  nearly  straight,  with  a  bearing  of  from 
N.  30°  to  40°  W.,  but  with  a  slight  general  curva- 
ture, the  concavity  being  toward  the  northeast,  and 
minor  local  curvatures.  The  fissure  for  the  extent 
indicated  follows  the  old  line  of  seismic  disturbance 
which  extends  thru  California  from  Humboldt 
County  to  San  Benito  County,  and  thence  southerly 
obliquely  across  the  Coast  Ranges  thru  the  Tejon 
Pass  and  the  Cajon  Pass  into  the  Colorado  Desert." 
— Report  of  the  California  State  Earthquake  In- 
vestigation Commission,  v.  i,  pp.  1-2. 

Great  conflagration. — General  Frederick  Funs- 
ton,  commanding  the  United  States  troops  at  San 
Francisco,  lost  no  time  in  ordering  them  out  for 
service  in  the  emergency,  and  his  report  gives  many 
interesting  particulars  of  the  struggle  with  out- 
breaking and  spreading  fires,  in  which  they  took 
an  heroic  part.  "By  q  a.  m.,"  he  wrote,  "the  vari- 
ous fires  were  merging  into  one  great  conflagration, 
and    were    approaching    the   Palace    Hotel,    Grand 


Hotel,  Call  Building,  Emporium,  and  other  large 
buildmgb  from  the  south.  .  .  .  By  the  morning 
ol  the  igth  the  fire  had  destroyed  the  main  portion 
of  the  wholesale  and  retail  section  of  the  city,  and 
was  actively  burning  on  a  line  Ironi  about  the 
corner  of  Montgomery  avenue  and  Montgomery 
street  southwest  on  an  irregular  line  to  Van  Ness 
avenue  at  Golden  Gate  avenue.  .  .  .  The  progress 
of  the  fire  was  very  slow.  It  averaged  not  more 
than  one  block  in  two  hours.  ...  By  the  night  of 
the  19th  about  250,000  people  or  more  must  have 
been  encamped  or  sleeping  out  in  the  open  in  the 
various  military  reservations,  parks,  and  open 
spaces  of  the  city.  On  the  night  of  the  iQth,  when 
the  fire  reached  Van  Ness  avenue.  Col.  Charles 
Morris,  Artillery  Corps,  in  command  of  the  troops 
in  that  portion  of  the  city,  authorized  Capt.  Le 
Vert  Coleman  to  destroy  a  number  of  buildings 
far  enough  ahead  of  the  fire  to  make  a  clearing 
along  Broadway,  Franklin  and  Gough  streets,  which 
space  the  fire  was  unable  to  bridge,  and  in  this 
manner  was  stopped  after  it  had  crossed  Van  Ness 
avenue  and  the  fire  department  seemed  powerless. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
work  done  at  this  place  the  entire  Western  Addition 
of  the  city  would  have  been  destroyed.  By  the 
morning  of  the  20th  the  Western  Addition,  as  that 
part  of  the  city  lying  west  of  Van  Ness  avenue 
is  called,  was  considered  safe,  except  from  the 
danger  arising  from  a  very  threatening  conflagration 
working  along  the  slopes  of  Russian  Hill  toward 
that  part  of  Van  Ness  avenue  lying  north  of  Broad- 
way. All  day  of  the  20th  an  heroic  fight  was 
made  by  the  soldiers,  sailors,  firemen,  and  citizens 
to  stop  this  fire,  which  had  a  frontage  of  about 
half  a  mile,  and  was  working  its  way  slowly  against 
the  wind.  A  number  of  buildings  were  destroyed 
here  by  high  explosives,  and  back  firing  was  re- 
sorted to.  The  fight  at  this  place  was  greatly 
aided  by  water  pumped  from  the  bay  at  Fort 
Mason.  .  .  .  By  the  most  tremendous  exertions  the 
flames  were  prevented  from  crossing  Van  Ness 
avenue  between  that  port  (Fort  Mason)  and  the 
point  where  they  had  once  crossed  and  been  fought 
out.  By  the  morning  of  the  21st  the  Western 
Addition  was  considered  safe,  and  the  advancing 
flames  south  from  the  Mission  district  had  been 
stayed;  but  a  rising  wind  caused  the  fire  to  turn 
northeastward  from  Russian  Hill  and  destroy  a 
portion  of  the  city  along  the  bay  shore  that  had 
hitherto  been  spared."  Of  the  work  of  dynamiting 
that  was  done,  mainly  by  the  soldiers,  Major- 
General  A.  W.  Greeley,  in  a  special  report,  says: 
"The  authority  for  demolitions  was  in  every  case 
derived  from  the  Mayor  or  his  representatives. 
During  all  of  the  i8th  and  until  the  afternoon  of 
the  iqth  the  city  authorities  withheld  their  permis- 
sion to  blow  up  any  buildings,  except  those  in 
immediate  contact  with  others  already  ablaze.  Con- 
sequently, although  we  were  able  to  check  the  fire 
at  certain  points,  it  outflanked  us  time  and  again, 
and  all  our  work  had  to  be  begun  over  in  front 
of  the  fire.  ...  By  [afternoon  of  April  ig]  the 
Mayor  gave  permission  to  take  more  drastic 
measures  to  stop  the  fire." 

After  the  fire. — Of  conditions  after  the  fire 
General  Greeley  gives  a  vivid  description,  partly  as 
follows:  "On  April  18  this  was  a  city  of  500,000 
inhabitants,  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  a  great  industrial  and  manufacturing  center, 
adorned  with  magnificent  buildings,  equipped  with 
extensive  local  transportation,  provided  with  the 
most  sanitary  appliances,  and  having  an  abundant 
water  supply.  On  April  21  these  triumphs  of  hu- 
man effort,  this  center  of  civilization,  had  become 
a  scene  of  indescribable  desolation,  more  than  200,- 
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000  residents  having  fled  from  the  burnt  district 
alone,  leaving  several  hundred  dead  under  its 
smoldering  ashes.  .  .  .  The  burnt  area  overed  3,400 
acres,  as  against  2,100  in  Chicago  and  50  in  Bos- 
ton. .  .  .  Even  buildings  spared  by  the  fire  were 
damaged  as  to  chimneys,  so  that  all  food  of  the 
entire  city  was  cooked  over  camp  lires  in  the  open 
streets.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
people  were  not  only  homeless,  losing  homes  and 
all  personal  property,  but  also  were  deprived  of 
their  means  of  present  sustenance  and  future  live- 
lihood. Food,  water,  shelter,  clothing,  medicines, 
and  sewerage  were  all  lacking.  Failing  even  for 
drinking  purposes,  water  had  to  be  brought  long 
distances.  Every  large  bakery  was  destroyed  or 
interrupted.  While  milk  and  country  produce  were 
plentiful  in  the  suburbs,  local  transportation  was 
entirely  interrupted  so  that  even  people  of  great 
wealth  could  obtain  food  only  by  charity  or 
public  rehef." 

Loss  OF  LIFE  AND  PROPERTY. — General  Greeley 
"gives  the  loss  of  life  in  San  Francisco,  including 
some  who  subsequently  died  from  injuries  received, 
as  304  known  and  194  unknown.  In  addition,  415 
persons  were  seriously  injured.  Estimates  of  the 
value  of  property  destroyed  made  up  from  the 
reports,  of  settlements  by  the  insurance  companies 
are  given  as  follows  in  Best's  Special  Report  on 
San  Francisco  Losses  and  Settlement,  published  in 
New  York,  Feb.  25,  1907:  'The  total  loss  to  insur- 
ance institutions  throughout  the  world  was  from 
$220,000,000  to  $225,000,000.  It  is  probable  that 
the  sound  value  of  the  property  represented  by  this 
loss  was  nearly  or  quite  $100,000,000  greater  than 
the  last  named  figure,  so  that  this  conflagration 
takes  rank  as  the  largest  in  history  in  point  of 
values  destroyed.  The  loss  fell  on  243  insurance 
institutions,  plus  those  foreign  companies  (twenty 
or  more  in  number)  which  have  made  no  report 
to  us.'" — H.  Clark  (San  Francisco). 

Maintenance  of  order. — "After  the  arrival  of 
state  troops  ordered  into  service  by  the  governor 
of  California,  five  separate  organizations  were  main- 
taining order  in  San  Francisco — the  municipal 
police,  the  national  guard  of  California,  the  United 
States  navy,  citizens'  committees,  and  the  United 
States  army.  ...  'It  bears  testimony,'  says  Gen- 
eral Greeley,  'to  the  judgment  and  forbearance  of 
the  personnel  enforcing  order  and  to  the  sensible, 
law-abiding  qualities  of  the  people  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, that  during  such  prolonged  and  desperate 
condition  of  affairs  there  should  have  been  but 
nine  deaths  by  violence.  All  killed  were  men,  and 
four  of  the  cases  have  been  the  subject  of  investi- 
gation under  the  civil  law.'  " — Ibid. 

Relief  measures. — "Invaluable  service  of  relief 
was  rendered  by  the  railway  companies,  the  South- 
ern Pacilic,  under  the  personal  direction  of  Presi- 
dent E.  T.  Harriman,  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe,  giving  free  transportation  over  their 
lines  from  .'\pril  18th  to  the  26th,  and  affording 
every  possible  facility  for  the  forwarding  of  relief 
supplies.  The  ferries  and  suburban  lines  did  the 
same.  Food,  clothing  and  tents  furnished  by  Pacific 
coast  cities  began  to  pour  in,  followed  quickly  by 
similar  supplies  from  more  fii.stant  i)oints  and  by 
the  War  DeiJartmcnt  of  the  Unitecl  States  under 
special  appr()i)riation  promptly  made  by  Congress. 
The  proper  handling  and  distribution  of  these  vast 
quantities  of  material  and  the  control  of  the  refugee 
camps  that  filled  the  public  parks  devolved  upon 
the  military  authorities.  Relief  service  was 
promptly  systematized  by  the  army  officers,  ably 
assisted  after  the  opening  week  by  Dr.  P^hvard  T. 
Devine,  special  reprcsent.itive  of  the  National  Red 
Cross.      After  July    2    the    army    was    withdrawn 


from  the  refugee  camps  and  the  relief  work  passed 
under  the  control  of  the  Red  Cross  and  citizens' 
organizations.  Mr.  J.  D.  Phelan  of  San  Francisco, 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Rehef 
and  Red  Cross  Funds,  thus  commends  the  services 
of  the  army  in  its  management  of  the  relief  opera- 
tions: 'As  citizens  we  feel  that  the  army  in  time 
of  peace  has  demonstrated  its  efficiency  and  useful- 
ness as  it  has  in  our  days  of  trouble  signalized  its 
splendid  qualities  on  the  field  of  battle.'  " — Ibid. 

Behavior  of  the  people. — "General  A.  W.  Gree- 
ley in  his  special  report  thus  characterizes  the  be- 
havior of  the  people  of  San  Francisco.  'It  is  safe 
to  say  that  nearly  200,000  persons  were  brought  to 
a  state  of  complete  destitution,  beyond  the  cloth- 
ing they  wore  or  carried  in  their  arms.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  community  was  reduced  from  con- 
ditions of  comfort  to  dependence  upon  public 
charity,  yet  in  all  my  experiences  I  have  never 
seen  a  woman  in  tears,  nor  heard  a  man  whining 
over  his  losses.  Besides  this  spirit  of  cheerful 
courage,  they  exhibited  qualities  of  resourcefulness 
and  self-respect  which  must  command  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world.  Within  two  months  the  bread 
hne,  which  at  first  exceeded  300,000,  was  reduced 
to  a  comparative  handful — less  than  5  per  cent,  of 
the  original  number.'  " — Ibid. 

1906-1909. — Rebuilding  of  the  city. — Improve- 
ments in  reconstruction. — "On  the  night  of  April 
20,  1906,  after  three  days  of  burning,  burning, 
burning,  the  city  lay  in  shards.  .  .  .  Skyscrapers 
had  practically  all  vanished.  .  .  Five  hundred 
and  fourteen  city  blocks  had  been  swept  clean. 
Three  thousand  acres  of  ground — more  than  four 
square  miles — had  been  denuded  of  buildings  which 
had  covered  them  so  solidly  that  an  aeronaut  could 
have  found  a  lighting  space  only  in  the  street. 
Twenty-eight  thousand  buildings  were  destroyed: 
five  thousand  of  them  were  of  steel,  stone  and 
brick  construction;  the  remainder  were  frame. 
About  half  these  buildings  were  occupied  for 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  purposes;  the  (5ther 
half  were  dwellings.  The  entire  business  portion 
of  the  city  was  consumed,  and  more  than  half 
of  the  better  residential  section.  The  complete 
loss,  including  consequential  damages  of  all  kinds, 
was  not  less  than  one  billion  dollars.  ...  It  is  re- 
freshing to  leap  ahead  to  April,  1909,  and  view 
the  picture  again.  Never  did  transformation  crowd 
so  closely  upon  the  heels  of  devastation.  In  three 
years  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars'  worth 
of  stately  buildings  had  arisen  to  efface  the  scar 
which  the  fire  made.  After  three  short  years  one 
could  stand  upon  the  slopes  of  Twin  Peaks  and 
gaze  down  across  a  majestic  sweep  of  domes, 
towers,  spires  and  roofs  which  stretches  four  miles 
to  the  Ferry  without  a  visible  break.  .  .  .  One 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  measured  the 
achievement  of  those  three  .  .  years  .  .  .  The 
first  contract  for  a  large  building  was  signed,  sealed 
and  delivered  six  days  after  the  disaster  fell.  .  .  . 
At  that  time  the  fire  was  still  burning  itself  out  in 
a  hundred  different  places.  .  .  .  The  first  thing  that 
came  out  of  chaos  was  the  resolve  to  reconstruct, 
and  action  followed  fast  on  resolution.  .  .  .  The 
first  actual  construction  in  the  downtown  district 
was  in  the  conversion  of  wrecks.  Several  buildings 
which  had  housed  banks  and  insurance  offices  were 
left  with  the  walls  of  their  ground  story  still 
standing.  Where  the  floor  of  the  second  story  had 
been,  a  roof  of  wood  and  galvanized  iron  was 
clapped  into  place.  Window  openings  were  walled 
up  with  boards  around  simple  panes  of  glass  set 
to  admit  the  light.  In  some  of  these  converted 
wrecks  business  was  soon  resumed  and  continued 
uninterruptedly  during  later  months  while  the  new 
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building  was  being  constructed  above  and  around 
the  bank  or  office.  .  .  .  When  the  disaster  befell, 
there  were  less  than  twenty  thousand  men  oi  the 
building  trades  in  the  city.  Si.\  months  later,  forty 
thousand  men  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  re- 
building. .  .  .  From  the  first  it  was  apparent  that 
reinforced  concrete  offered  the  most  rapid  of  all 
building  processes.  This  form  of  construction  was 
new  to  most  builders.  .  .  .  Thus  it  came  about  that 
San  Francisco  taught  the  world  a  lesson  in  the 
uprearing  of  great  buildings  of  concrete  upon 
thin  bones  of  steel.  .  .  .  Twenty-eight  thousand 
buildings  burned  in  the  fire;  twenty  thousand  five 
hundred  new  buildings  went  up  in  three  years. 
A  seeming  deficiency  in  the  replacement  vanishes 
when  one  learns  that  the  buildings  which  were 
burned  were  of  the  value  of  $105,000,000,  while  the 
lesser  number  of  new  buildings  represented  a  value 
of  approximately  $150,000,000." — R.  Steele,  City 
that  is,  pp.  II.  16,  1Q-20,  23,  27,  31-32,  37-38, 
41-42,  46. 

1915. — Panama-Pacific  International  Exposi- 
tion.— After  the  completion  of  the  Panama  canal, 
19x5,  it  was  deemed  fitting  to  celebrate  the  opening 
by  an  international  exhibition.  Two  cities,  New 
Orleans  and  San  Francisco,  laid  strong  claims  be- 
fore Congress  to  have  it,  and  the  matter  was  finally 
decided  in  favor  of  San  Francisco.  About  $50,000,- 
000  was  raised  by  taxation,  appropriations  and 
popular  subscriptions  to  cover  the  cost.  The  fair 
lasted  from  February  to  December  1915  and  proved 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  expositions  ever  given 
in  America.  Exhibits  from  every  part  of  the 
United  States  and  many  foreign  countries  were 
presented. — See  also  California:  1915;  U.S.A.: 
1915   (January-December). 

1915. — German  plots. — Indictment  of  con- 
spirators.    See   U.S.A.:    1915    (September). 

1916  (July). — Bomb  explosion  on  "Prepared- 
ness Day."  See  U.S.A.:  1916  (July):  Prepared- 
ness  parade   in    San    Francisco. 

191.6-1917. — Preferential  voting  plan. — "The 
city  of  San  Francisco  held  its  first  election  under 
the  preferential  voting  plan  on  November  5,  191 7, 
pursuant  to  an  amendment  to  the  city  charter 
adopted  November  7,  igi6.  The  provisions  of  this 
amendment  are  generally  in  accordance  with  the 
orthodox  preferential  plan.  One  important  vari- 
ation is  the  requirement  that  all  ballots  must  be 
counted  in  the  central  office  of  the  registrar  of 
voters  by  trained  assistants  selected  on  a  merit 
system.  .  .  .  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  San 
Francisco  election  is  .  .  .  failure  of  the  plan  to 
secure  complete  expression  of  choice  and,  at  the 
same  time,  majority  election.  The  total  number 
of  second  choices  for  no  candidate  exceeded  14  per 
cent  of  his  total  first  choices,  and,  in  the  case 
of  21  candidates,  it  did  not  exceed  3  per  cent;  the 
total  number  of  third  choices  for  no  candidate  ex- 
ceeded 7.8  per  cent,  and,  in  the  case  of  26  candi- 
dates, it  was  less  than  i  per  cent.  Whether  this 
was  due  to  lack  of  interest  or  to  ignorance  of  the 
new  scheme  on  the  part  of  the  voters,  or  whether 
it  was  the  result  of  carefully  planned  'plumping' 
campaigns  on  the  part  of  any  or  all  of  the  factions 
participating  in  the  election,  cannot,  of  course, 
be  determined  definitely.  .  .  .  Under  the  new  sys- 
tem of  counting  ballots  a  fair  and  efficient  count 
was  secured." — F.  W.  Coker,  Municipal  affairs 
{American  Political  Science  Review,  Feb.,  1918, 
pp.  121,  124). 

1920. — Changes  in  city  charter. — "At  the  No- 
vember 1920  election  important  charter  changes 
were  approved  in  San  Francisco.  .  .  .  Twenty-six 
amendments  were  voted  upon.  Among  those 
adopted    the   following    are   the    more    important: 
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making  possible  a  system  of  pensions  for  city 
employees;  providing  for  the  selection  of  members 
of  the  school  board  through  a  system  of  nomina- 
tion by  the  mayor  and  approved  by  the  voters  at 
the  polls;  authorizing  the  city  administration  to 
negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  the  United  Railways." 
— F.  W.  Coker,  Municipal  affairs  {American  Politi- 
cal Science  Review,  Feb.,  1922,  pp.  89,  90). 

1921. — Arbitration  in  building  trades.  See  Ar- 
bitration AND  CONCILIATION,  Inuustkial:  United 
States:  1920- 192 1:  One  national,  etc. 

See  also  Charities:  United  States:  1853-1908; 
CiTv  planning:  United  States:  Progress  in  city 
planning. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Battle  of  (1879).  See 
Chile:   1833-1S84;  Peru:    1872-1883. 

SAN  GERMANO,  Battle  of  (1381).  See  Italy 
(Southern):    1343-1389. 

SAN  GIULIANb,  Antonino  Paterno-Castelli, 
Marquis  di  (1S52-1914),  Italian  statesman.  Min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs,  1905-1906,  1910-1914;  am- 
bassador to  England,  iqo6-iQio.  See  Italy:  1912- 
1914;    1914:    Position    of    Italy. 

SAN  ILDEFONSO,  Treaties  of  (1777,  1800). 
See  Latin  America:  1750-1777;  France:  1801- 
1803;  U.S.A.:   1800-1803. 

SAN  JACINTO,  Battle  of  (1836).  See  Texas: 
1835-1836. 

SAN  JUAN,  or  NORTHWESTERN,  WA- 
TER-BOUNDARY QUESTION.— The  treaty 
of  1846  which  settled  the  Oregon  boundary  ques- 
tion left  still  in  dispute  the  water-boundary  be- 
tween the  territory  of  the  United  States  and  Van- 
couver island.  Provision  for  submitting  the  de- 
termination of  this  San  Juan  water-boundary  ques- 
tion, as  it  was  called,  to  the  emperor  of  Germany 
was  made  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  (See 
Alabama  Claims:  1871.)  "The  Emperor,  it  ap- 
pears, referred  the  arguments  on  both  sides  to  three 
experts,  Dr.  Grimm,  Dr.  Kiepert,  and  Dr.  Gold- 
schmidt,  personages  among  the  most  eminent  of 
his  subjects  in  jurisprudence  and  in  science,  upon 
whose  report  he  decided,  on  the  21st  day  of  Oc- 
tober, 1872,  in  the  terms  of  the  reference,  that  the 
claim  of  the  United  States  to  have  the  line  drawn 
through  the  Canal  de  Haro  is  most  in  accordance 
with  the  true  interpretation  of  the  treaty  con- 
cluded on  the  15th  of  June,  1846,  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  'This  Award,'  says 
the  President's  Message  of  December  2,  1872,  'con- 
firms the  United  States  in  their  claim  to  the  im- 
portant archipelago  of  islands  lying  between  the 
continent  and  Vancouver's  Island,  which  for  more 
than  26  years  .  .  .  Great  Britain  had  contested, 
and  leaves  us,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States  as  a  nation,  without  a  question 
of  disputed  boundary  between  our  territory  and  the 
possessions  of  Great  Britain  on  this  continent.'  " — 
C.  Gushing,  Treaty  of  Washington,  p.  222. — The 
Haro  archipelago,  which  formed  the  subject  of  dis- 
pute, is  a  group  of  many  islands,  mostly  small,  but 
containing  one  of  considerable  importance,  namely 
the  island  of  San  Juan.  The  combined  area  of  the 
islands  is  about  170  square  miles.  The  archipelago 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Canal  de  Haro 
and  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  on  the  east  by  Rosario 
strait,  on  the  west  by  the  Canal  de  Haro,  on  the 
south  by  the  Straits  of  Fuca.  The  entrance  to 
the  strait  called  the  Canal  de  Haro  is  commanded 
by  the  Island  of  San  Juan,  which  has,  therefore, 
been  called  "  'the  Cronstadt  of  the  Pacific'  Its 
position  is  such  that  a  few  batteries,  skillfully 
placed,  would  render  it  almost  impregnable.  [Hence 
the  importance  attached  to  the  cossession  of  this 
island,  and  especially  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
looking  to  the  future  of  British  Columbia.    By  the 
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decision  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  the  entire 
archipelago  became  part  of  the  recognized  territory 
of  the  United  States.]" — Viscount  Milton,  History 
of  the  San  Juan  ivater  boundary  question  \.to 
1869J. — See  also  Oregon:   iS46-i8s.'5;  1872. 

SAN. JUAN,  Siege  of  (1898).  See  U.S.A.: 
1898   (April-June);    (July-December). 

SAN  JUAN  DE  ULUA,  fort  on  a  small  island 
of  the  same  name,  protecting  the  harbor  of  Vera 
Cruz,   Mexico.     See   Vera    Cruz. 

SAN  JUAN  HILL,  Battle  of.  See  U.S.A.: 
1898    (June-July). 

SAN    LORENZO,    Treaty    of.      See    U.S.A.: 

1795- 

SAN  LUIS  POTOSI,  state,  and  capital  of 
state  of  same  name  in  Mexico.  The  city  is  situated 
on  a  plateau  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Verde, 
215  miles  northwest  of  Mexico  City.  (See  Mexico: 
Map.)  It  was  the  scene  of  a  revolt  in  1857.  Here 
in  1910,  Madero  issued  his  plan  which  started  the 
revolt  against  the  Diaz  regime.  In  1921,  the  popu- 
lation was  68,022.   See  Mexico:   1848-1861;   1910- 

1913- 

SAN  MARINO,  smallest  republic  of  the  world, 
in  Italy,,  between  the  provinces  of  Forli  and  Pesaro- 
Urhino.  The  area  of  the  republic  is  about  38  square 
miles  and  its  population  in  1920  was  12,069.  "The 
Republic  of  San  Marino  is  a  survival  unique  in 
the  political  world  of  Europe.  .  .  .  The  sovereign 
independence  of  San  Marino  is  due  to  a  series  of 
happy  accidents  which  were  crystallised  into  a 
sentiment.  The  origin  of  the  State  is  ascribed  to  a 
Dalmatian  saint  who  fled  from  the  early  persecu- 
tions at  Rome  and  dwelt  in  a  hermitage  on  Mount 
Titanus.  But  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  there 
was  no  earlier  population.  The  mountain  is  a 
detached  block  standing  free  of  the  Apennines, — a 
short  twelve  miles  from  the  sea-coast,  easily  de- 
fensible and  commanding  a  fertile  undulating  dis- 
trict. The  hill-villages  must  have  existed  before 
the  towns  of  the  coast.  As  old  as  Illyrian  pirates 
were  the  highland  townships  of  Verrucchio,  San 
Leo,  Urbino,  Osimo,  Loretto,  and  above  all  San 
Marino.  Yet,  but  for  the  saint  and  his  noble 
benefactress  Felicita,  San  Marino  would  have  shared 
the  fate  of  other  highland  communes.  This  lady 
was  a  Countess  Matilda  on  a  small  scale.  She 
gave  to  the  young  congregation  the  proprietorship 
of  the  mountain  and  the  lower  table-land  was 
acquired  by  subsequent  purchase  and  by  the  gener- 
osity of  Pope  .i^neas  Sylvius.  But  Felicita  could 
not  give  sovereignty, — she  could  give  no  more  than 
she  possessed.  The  sovereignty  had  rested  with 
the  Roman  Republic — the  Empire — the  Goths — the 
Greeks — the  Germans.  The  Papacy  itself  had  as 
much  claim  to  San  Marino  as  to  anything  which 
it  possessed.  It  was  included  at  all  events  in  the 
donation  of  Pepin.  In  the  Pontificate  of 
John  XXII.  the  Bishop  of  Feltro,  who  claimed  the 
ownership  of  the  town,  proposed  to  sell  it,  partly 
because  he  needed  money  to  restore  his  church, 
partly  because  the  Sammarinesi  were  rebellious 
subjects, — 'not  recognising  superiors  here  on  earth, 
and  perchance  not  believing  upon  a  superior  in 
heaven.'  Yet  the  Papacy  appears  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury to  have  accepted  a  judicial  decision  as  to  the 
sovereign  independence  of  the  Republic,  and 
Pius  II.  considerably  increased  its  territory  in  1463 
at  the  expense  of  Sigismund  Malatesta.  The  sov- 
ereignty of  San  Marino  is  therefore  almost  as  com- 
plete a  puzzle  as  that  of  the  mysterious  Royaume 
d'  Yvetot.  .  .  .  The  Malatestas,  originally  lords 
of  the  neighboring  upland  fortress  of  Verrucchio 
would  willingly  have  made  the  whole  ridge  the 
backbone  of  their  State  of  Rimini.  But  this  very 
fact    secured    for    the    Sammarinesi    the    constant 


friendship  of  the  lords  of  Urbino.  .  .  .  Neither 
power  could  allow  the  other  to  appropriate  so  in- 
valuable a  strategic  position.  .  .  .  The  existing  con- 
stitution is  a  living  lesson  on  medieval  histor>'.  . 
Theoretically,  sovereignty  in  the  last  resort  belongs 
to  the  people,  and  of  old  this  was  practically  exer- 
cised by  the  Arengo,  which  thus  has  some  corre- 
spondence in  meaning  and"  functions  to  the  Floren- 
tine Parlamento.  The  Sammarinesi,  however,  were 
wiser  than  the  Florentines.  When  the  increase  of 
population  and  territory  rendered 'a  gathering  of 
the  whole  people  an  incompetent  engine  of  legisla- 
tion, the  Arengo  was  not  allowed  to  remain  as  a 
mischievous  survival  with  ill-defined  authority  at 
the  mercy  of  the  governmental  wire-pullers.  The 
prerogatives  which  were  reserved  to  the  Arengo 
were  small  but  definite.  ...  It  was  after  the 
accession  of  territory  granted  by  Pius  II.  in  1465 
that  the  constitution  of  the  State  was  funda- 
mentally altered.  .  .  .  The  people  now  delegated  its 
sovereignty  to  the  Council,  which  was  raised  to 
60  members.  ...  In  1600  an  order  of  Patricians 
was  established,  to  which  was  given  one-third  of 
the  representation,  and  the  Council  now  consists  of 
20  'nobili,'  20  'artisti,'  artisans  and  shopkeepers, 
and  20  'contadini,'  agriculturists.  The  harmony 
of  the  Republic  is  undisturbed  by  general  elections, 
for  the  Council  is  recruited  by  co-optation-.  ...  At 
the  head  of  the  E.xecutive  stand  the  two  Captains 
Regent.  To  them  the  statutes  assign  the  sovereign 
authority  and  the  power  of  the  sword.  .  .  .  They 
draw  a  small  salary,  and  during  their  six  months 
of  office  are  free  from  all  State  burdens."— E.  Arm- 
strong, Political  survival  {Macmillan's  Magazine, 
Jan.,  1891). — "Between  this  miniature  country  and 
its  institutions  there  is  a  delicious  disproportion. 
The  httle  area  of  thin  soil  has  for  centuries  main- 
tained a  complicated  government.  .  .  .  There  is  a 
national  post-office;  there  is  an  army  of  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men  and  eight  officers;  there  are 
diplomatic  agents  in  Paris  and  Montevideo,  and 
consuls  in  various  European  cities.  Services  ren- 
dered to  the  State  or  to  science  may  be  rewarded 
by  knighthood,  and  so  late  as  1876  San  Marino 
expressed  its  gratitude  to  an  English  lady  for  her 
gift  of  a  statue  of  liberty,  by  making  her  Duchess 
of  Acquaviva.  Titles  are  by  no  means  the  most 
undemocratic  part  of  the  republic.  On  examination 
it  is  seen  to  be  in  fact  an  oligarchy.  .  .  .  Yet  an" 
oligarchy  among  yeoman  farmers  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  an  oligarchy  among  merchant  princes. 
San  Marino  may  be  compared  with  colonial  Massa- 
chusetts. The  few  voters  have  always  really  repre- 
sented the  mass  of  the  people.  It  has  been  a 
singularly  united,  courageous,  honorable,  public- 
spirited,  and  prudent  people.  Union  was  possible 
because  it  was  and  is  a  poor  communitv,  in  which 
there  were  no  powerful  families  to  fight  and  expel 
each  other,  or  exiles  to  come  back  with  an  enemy's 
army.  The  courage  of  the  people  is  shown  by 
their  hospitality  to  Garibaldi  when  he  was  fleeing 
after  his  defeat  of  1849.  An  excellent  moral  fibre 
was  manifested  when,  in  1868,  the  Republic  refused 
to  receive  the  gambling  establishments  which  had 
been  made  illegal  in  other  countries.  The  new 
town-hall  is  a  monument  to  the  enlightened  public 
spirit  of  the  San  Marinese,  as  well  as  to  their  taste. 
That  the  State  is  prudent  is  shown  by  its  distinction- 
almo.st  unique  in  Europe,  of  having  no  public  debt. 
Other  little  states  in  Europe  have  had  similar  good 
qualities,  yet  have  long  since  been  destroyed.  Why 
has  San  Marino  outlived  them  all?  .  .  .The  per-, 
petuation  of  the  government  is  due  in  the  first  place 
to  a  singular  freedom  from  any  desire  to  extend 
its  borders.  The  outlying  villages  have  been  added 
by  gift  or  by  their  own  free  will;  and  when,  in 
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1797,  Gen.  Bonaparte  invited  the  San  Marinese  to 
make  their  wishes  known,  'if  any  part  of  the 
adjacent  territory  is  absolutely  necessary  to  you,' 
the  hard-headed  leaders  declined  'an  enlargement 
which  mipht  in  time  compromise  their  liberty.'  On 
the  other  hand,  the  poor  town  had  nothing  worth 
plundering,  and  anne.xation  was  so  difficult  a  task 
that  Benedict  XIV.  said  of  Cardinal  Alberoni's  at- 
tempt in  1730:  'San  Marino  is  a  tough  bread- 
crust;  the  man  who  tries  to  bite  it  gets  his  teeth 
broken.'  Ncvcirtheless,  even  peaceful  and  inoffen- 
sive communities  were  not  safe  during  the  last 
twelve  centuries,  without  powerful  protectors.  The 
determining  reason  for  the  freedom  of  San  Marino 
since  1300  has  been  the  friendship  of  potentates, 
first  of  the  neighboring  Dukes  of  Urbino,  then  of 
the  Popes  [Urban  \'III  acknowledged  its  indepen- 
dence in  1631I,  then  of  Napoleon,  then  of  Italy. 
.  .  .  When  the  kingdom  of  Italy  was  formed  in 
i860,  no  one  cared  to  erase  from  the  map  a  state 
which  even  the  Pope  had  spared,  and  in  which 
Europe  was  interested.  Hence  the  San  Marinese 
retained  a  situation  comparable  with  that  of  the 
native  states  in  India.  A  'consolato"  of  the  Italian 
Government  resides  in  the  town ;  the  schools  are 
assimilated  to  the  Italian  system ;  appeals  may  be 
had  from  the  courts  to  the  Italian  upper  courts,  and 
precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  the  harboring  of 
refugee  criminals.  Yet  of  the  old  sovereignty  four 
important  incidents  are  retained.  San  Marino 
has  a  post-office,  a  kind  of  national  plaything;  but 
the  rare  and  beautiful  stamps  are  much  prized  by 
collectors,  and  doubtless  the  sale  helps  the  coffers 
of  the  state.  The  San  Marinese  manage,  and  well 
manage,  their  own  local  affairs,  without  any  an- 
noying interference  from  an  Italian  prefect.  They 
owe  no  military  service  to  Italy,  and  their  own 
militia  is  no  burden.  Above  all,  they  pay  no  taxes 
to  Italy." — A.  B.  Hart,  Ancient  commonwealth  of 
San  Marino  (Xation,  Feb.  i,  1894). — During  the 
World  War,  though  nominally  neutral,  San  Marino 
took  a  definite  share  in  furnishing  hospital  equip- 
ment for  the  Italian  army,  and  many  of  its  na- 
tionals enlisted  under  the  Italian  flag. 

SAN    MARTIN,   Jose    de    (1778-1850),   South 

.'\merican    soldier    and    statesman.      Expelled    the 

Spaniards   from    Chile,    181S;    proclaimed   supreme 

protector   of   Peru,   1821.     See   Chile:    1810-1818; 

,Peru:    1820-1826. 

SAN  MARTINO,  Battle  of  (1859).  See  Italy: 
18S6-1859. 

SAN  PASCUAL,  Battle  of  (1846).  See  Cali- 
fornla:    1 846- 1 84 7. 

SAN  QUENTIN  PRISON,  state  prison  of 
California.  See  Prison  reform:  United  States: 
Results    of    prison    reform    movement. 

SAN  REMO  CONFERENCE  (1920),  meet- 
ing of  the  Supreme  Council,  consisting  of  the 
British,  French  and  Italian  prime  ministers,  held 
at  San  Remo  on  April  9,  1920.  The  failure  of 
Germany  to  disarm  and  the  independent  action  of 
France  in  occupying  German  towns  to  the  east  of 
Mayence  as  a  guarantee  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
German  troops  from  the  Ruhr  district  had  caused 
discord  among  the  Allies,  especially  between  France 
and  Great  Britain.  This  discord  was  to  a  large 
extent  resolved  by  the  San  Remo  conference  dis- 
cussions, and  the  Entente  was  again  enabled  to 
present  a  united  front.  The  chief  outcome  of  the 
conference  was  a  note  dispatched  to  Germany  in 
which  the  Allies  jointly  accused  her  of  bad  faith 
and  proposed  to  use  all  methods  including  military 
force  to  compel  the  fulfillment  of  the  treaty.  Ger- 
many was,  however,  invited  to  send  representatives 
to  Spa,  Belgium,  to  meet  allied  delegates  on  May 
25  to  discuss  reparations  and  other  treatv  obliga- 


tions. The  details  of  the  Turkish  settlement  were 
concluded  at  San  Remo.  The  United  States  gov- 
ernment was  offered  the  mandate  for  Armenia,  but 
declined  to  accept;  Great  Britain  was  made  the 
mandatory  for  Syria,  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine, 
and  France  was  made  mandatory  for  Syria. — See 
also  U.S.A.:  1920  (November):  Note  to  Great 
Britain;  192 1  (April-September);  Palestine:  1920; 
Syria:  1908-1921;  Trusts,  International:  Strug- 
gle for  oil  concessions. 

SAN  ROMAN,  Miguel  de  (1802-1863),  Peru- 
vian general  and  statesman.  President  of  Peru, 
1862-1863.    See  Peru:   1826-1876. 

SAN  SALVADOR,  Bahamas,  name  given  by 
Columbus  to  the  little  island  in  the  Bahama  group 
which  he  first  discovered,  and  the  identity  of  which 
is  in  dispute.  See  America:  1492 ;  Bahama  islands: 
1492-1783. 

SAN  STEFANO,  Treaty  of  (1878).  Sec 
Turkey:  1877-1878;  1878;  Balkan  states:  1878; 
Bulgaria:  1878;  Berlin,  Congress  of;  Serbia: 
1885. 

SANBORN,  Walter  Henry  (1845-  ),  Amer- 
ican jurist.  Handed  down  the  decision  in  the 
Standard  Oil  case,  1909.  See  Trusts:  United 
States:    1906-1909. 

SANCHO  I  (c.  1037-1094),  king  of  Aragon, 
1063-1094. 

Sancho  I.  king  of  Castile,  1026-1035. 

Sancho  II  (c.  1035-1072),  king  of  Castile  and 
Leon,    1065-1072.      See   Spain:    1034-1090. 

Sancho  III  (c.  1130-1158),  king  of  Castile, 
1157-1158. 

Sancho  IV  (1258-1295),  king  of  Castile  and 
Leon,    1284-1295. 

Sancho  I,  king  of  Leon  and  the  Asturias,  or 
Oviedo,   955-967. 

Sancho   I,  king  of   Navarre,  905-925. 

Sancho  II,  the  Great,  king  of  Navarre,  970- 
1035.     See  Spain:    1035-1258. 

Sancho  III,  king  of  Navarre,  1054-1076. 

Sancho  IV  (c.  1037-1094),  king  of  Navarre, 
1076-1094. 

Sancho    V,   king    of   Navarre,    1150-1194. 

Sancho  VI  (1154-1236),  king  of  Navarre,  1194- 
1236. 

Sancho  I  (1154-1211),  king  of  Portugal,  1x85- 
1211. 

Sancho  II  (i 208-1 248),  king  of  Portugal,  1223- 
1248.     See   Portugal:    1095-1325. 

SANCTION,  Pragmatic.  See  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion. 

SANCTUARY,  Right  of.  See  Asylum,  Right 
of. 

SAND,  George  (1804-1876),  nom  de  plume  of 
Madame  Amandine  Lucile  Aurore  Dudevant, 
French  novelist.  See  French  literature:  1800- 
192 1 :   Romantic  and  idealistic  novel  writing. 

SAND  LOT  PARTY.  See  California:  1877- 
1880. 

SAND  RIVER,  Convention  of  (1852).  See 
South  Africa,  Union   of:    1884- 1894. 

SANDEMAN,  Robert  (1718-1771),  Scottish 
sectarv  and  writer.     See  Sandemanians. 

SANDEMAN,  Sir  Robert  Groves  (1835-1892), 
Indian  officer  and  administrator.     See  Quetta. 

SANDEMANIANS.— Robert  Sandeman  "was  a 
Scotchman  who  held  peculiar  religious  views:  such 
as — that  an  intellectual  belief  would  ensure  salva- 
tion, without  faith;  and  that  this  intellectual  belief 
was  certain  to  induce  Christian  virtues.  He  held 
these  so  strongly  and  urgently  that  he  made  a  small 
sect;  and  in  1764  he  came  to  Connecticut,  and 
founded  churches  at  Danbury  and  at  some  other 
places,  where  his  followers  were  called  'Sande- 
manians,'   and    where   some    traces    of    them    exist 
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still.  .  .  .  The  followers  of  Robert  Sandeman  were 
nearly  all  Loyalists  [at  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolution],  and  many  of  them  emigrated  from 
Connecticut  to  New  Brunswick." — C.  W.  Elliot, 
New  England  history,  v.  2,  p.  370. 

SANDJAKS.     See  Sanjaks. 

SANDJAR,    Seljuk    Turkish   sultan,    1116-1157. 

SANDOMIER,  Battle  of.  See  World  War: 
1914:    II.   Eastern   front:    d,   2. 

SANDOVAL,  Gonzalo  de  (1496-1528),  Span- 
ish soldier  under  Cortes.  See  Mexico:  1521  (May- 
July). 

SANDWICH,  town  in  Kent,  England,  on  the 
Stour,  eleven  miles  north  of  Dover.  It  is  the 
most  ancient  of  the  Cinque  Ports  and  occupies 
the  site  of  the  Roman  Rutupiae.  See  Cinque 
Ports. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS,  former  name  of  the 
Hawaiian  islands.     See  Hawaiian  islands. 

SANDYS,  Sir  Edwin  (1561-1629),  British 
statesman.  One  of  the  founders  of  the  colony  of 
Virginia.  See  Virginia;  1617-1619;  Independents, 
OR  Separatists:   1617-1620. 

SANFUENTES,  Juan  Luis  (1858-  ), 
Chilean  .statesman.  President  of  Chile,  1915.  See 
Chile:  1885-1891;  1915. 

SANGALA,  ancient  city  in  the  Punjab,  India, 
which  was  the  easternmost  of  all  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  He  took  the  town  by  storm 
(326  B.  C),  slaying  17,000  of  the  inhabitants  and 
taking  70,000  captives. — Based  on  G.  Grote,  His- 
tory oj  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  94. 

SANHEDRIM.— "Beside  the  priesthood  [of 
the  Jewish  church],  ever  since  the  time  of  Ezra, 
there  had  been  insensibly  growing  a  body  of 
scholars,  who  by  the  time  of  Herod  had  risen  to  a 
distinct  function  of  the  State.  Already  under  John 
Hyrcanus  there  was  a  judicial  body  known  as  the 
House  of  Judgment  (Beth-Din).  To  this  was  given 
the  Macedonian  title  of  Synedrion  [or  Synhedrion], 
transformed  into  the  barbarous  Hebrew  word 
Sanhedrim,  or  Sanhedrin." — Dean  Stanley,  Lectures 
on  the  history  of  the  Jewish  church,  lecture  50.' — 
"The  Sanhedrin  was  the  great  court  of  judicature; 
it  judged  of  all  capital  offences  against  the  law; 
it  had  the  power  of  inflicting  punishment  by  scourg- 
ing and  by  death.  .  .  .  The  Great  Sanhedrin  was 
a  court  of  appeal  from  the  inferior  Sanhedrins  of 
twenty-three  judges  established  in  the  other  towns. 
The  Sanhedrin  was  probably  confined  to  its  judicial 
duties — it  was  a  plenary  court  of  justice,  and  no 
more — during  the  reigns  of  the  later  Asmonean 
princes,  and  during  those  of  Herod  the  Great  and 
his  son  Archelaus.  .  .  .  When  Judaea  became  a 
Roman  province,  the  Sanhedrin  either,  as  is  more 
likely,  assumed  for  the  first  time,  or  recovered 
its  station  as  a  kind  of  senate  or  representative 
body  of  the  nation.  ...  At  all  events,  they  seem 
to  have  been  the  channel  of  intercourse  between 
the  Roman  rulers  and  the  body  of  the  people.  It 
is  the  Sanhedrin,  under  the  name  of  the  chief 
priests,  scribes,  and  elders  of  the  people,  who  take 
the  lead  in  all  the  transactions  recorded  in  the 
Gospels.  Jesus  Christ  was  led  before  the  San- 
hedrin, and  by  them  denounced  before  the  tribunal 
of  Pilate." — H.  H.  Milman,  History  of  the  Jews, 
bk.  12. — See  also  Jews:  B.  C.  40-A.  D.  44;  200-400; 
Jesus  Christ:  Antagonism  roused  against  Jesus. 

SANHIKANS,  North  American  Indian  tribe. 
Sec   Algonoiuan   family. 

SANITARY  COMMISSION,  AND  CHRIS- 
TIAN COMMISSION,  United  States  (Civil 
War). — "Soon  after  Mr.  Lincohi  is.sui'(l  his  procla- 
mation [April  15,  1861,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
American  Civil  War]  .  .  .  calling  for  75,000 
soldiers,   many    good   men   and    women    instituted 


what  they  termed  'Soldiers'  Aid  Societies.'  .  .  . 
Certain  physicians  and  clergymen  who  had  inter- 
ested themselves  in  these  charitable  undertakings 
.  .  .  organized  themselves  and  were  recognized  as 
'the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission.'  The 
Rev.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  D.  D.,  was  its  president. 
.  .  .  The  Sanitary  Commission  now  entered  on  an 
extraordinary  career  of  usefulness.  ...  It  divided 
its  services  into  several  departments  of  duty,  (i.) 
Its  preventive  service,  or  sanitary  inspetiion 
department,  had  a  corps  of  i.iedical  inspectors, 
who  examined  thoroughly  troops  in  the  field,  and 
reported  their  condition  and  needs  to  its  own 
officers  and  to  the  government.  It  had  also  a  corps 
of  special  hospital  inspectors.  ...  (2.)  Its  depart- 
ment of  general  relief.  This  consisted  of  twelve 
branches  of  the  general  commission,  having  depots 
in  the  large  towns,  each  branch  having  from  150 
to  1,200  auxiliaries  engaged  in  obtaining  supplies, 
.  .  .  Soldiers  of  all  the  states  were  equally  sup- 
plied; and  even  wounded  enemies  left  on  the  field, 
or  sick  and  abandoned  in  the  hospitals,  were  ten- 
derly cared  for.  (3)  Its  department  of  special 
relief.  This  took  under  its  charge  soldiers  not  yet 
under,  or  just  out  of  the  care  01  the  government; 
men  on  sick  leave,  or  found  in  the  streets,  or  left 
by  their  regiments.  For  such  it  furnished  'homes.' 
...  It  also  had  'lodges'  wherein  a  sick  soldier 
might  stay  while  awaiting  his  pay  from  the  pay- 
master general,  or,  if  unable  to  reach  a  hospital, 
might  stop  for  a  time.  Still  more,  it  had  'Homes 
for  the  Wives,  Mothers,  and  Children  of  Soldiers,' 
where  those  visiting  the  wounded  or  sick  man  to 
minister  to  his  necessities  might  find  protection, 
defense,  food,  shelter.  It  had  its  'Feeding  Stations.' 
.  .  .  On  the  chief  rivers,  the  Mississippi,  the  Cum- 
berland, the  Potomac,  it  had  'sanitary  steamers' 
for  transmitting  supplies  and  transporting  the  sick 
and  wounded.  It  established  'agencies'  to  see  that 
no  injustice  was  done  to  any  soldier;  that  the 
soldier,  his  widow,  his  orphan,  obtained  pensions, 
back  pay,  bounties,  or  whatever  money  was  due; 
that  any  errors  in  their  papers  were  properly  cor- 
rected, and  especially  that  no  sharper  took  ad- 
vantage of  them.  It  instituted  hospital  directories 
by  which  the  friends  of  a  soldier  could  obtain 
information  without  cost  as  to  his  place  and  con- 
dition, if  within  a  year  he  had  been  an  inmate 
of  any  hospital.  It  had  such  a  record  of  not  less 
than  900,000  names.  Whenever  permitted  to  do  so, 
it  sent  supplies  to  the  United  States  prisoners  of 
war  in  confinement  at  Andersonville,  Salisbury, 
Richmond.  .  .  .  (4.)  Its  department  of  field  relief. 
The  duty  of  this  was  to  minister  to  the  wounded 
on  the  field  of  battle.  .  .  .  (5.)  Its  auxiliary  relief 
corps.  This  suppHed  deficiencies  in  personal  at- 
tendance and  work  in  the  hospitals,  or  among 
the  wounded  on  the  field.  Between  May,  1864, 
when  it  was  first  organized,  and  January,  1S65, 
it  gave  its  services  to  more  than  75,000  patients. 
It  waited  on  the  sick  and  wounded;  wrote  letters 
for  them,  gave  them  stationery,  postage  stamps, 
newspapers,  and  whiled  away  the  heavy  hours  of 
suffering  by  reading  magazines  and  books  to  them. 
To  the  Sanitary  Commission  the  government  gave 
a  most  earnest  support ;  the  people  .  .  .  furnished 
it  with  more  than  three  millions  of  dollars  in 
money  .  .  .  [and!  nine  millions'  worth  of  sup- 
plies. .  .  .  The  Christian  Commission  emulated 
the  noble  conduct  of  the  United  States  Sani- 
tary Commission.  It,  too,  received  the  recognition 
and  countenance  of  the  government.  Its  object 
was  to  |)rom()te  the  i)hysical  and  spiritual  welfare 
of  soldiers  and  .sailors.  Its  central  office  was  in 
Philadelphia,  hut  it  had  agencies  in  all  the  large 
towns.     'It  aided  the  surgeon,  helped  the  chaplain. 
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followed  the  armies  in  their  marches,  went  into  the 
trenches  and  along  the  picket-line.  Wherever  there 
was  a  sick,  a  wounded,  a  dyinj.;  man,  an  agent 
of  the  Christian  Commission  was  near  by.'  It 
gave  Christian  burial  whenever  possible;  it  marked 
the  graves  of  the  dead.  It  had  its  religious  services, 
its  Uttle  extemporiEed  chapels,  its  prayer-meetings. 
The  American  Bible  Society  gave  it  Bibles  and 
Testaments;  the  Tract  Society  its  publications. 
The  government  furnished  its  agents  and  supplies 
free  transportation;  it  had  the  use  of  the  telegraph 
for  its  purposes.  Steamboat  and  railroad  com- 
panies furthered  its  objects  with  all  their  ability. 
It  distributed  nearly  live  millions  of  dollars  in 
money  and  supplies." — J.  VV.  Draper,  History  of 
the  American  Civil  War,  v.  3,  ch.  87. 

Also  in:  L.  P.  Brockett,  Woman's  work  in  the 
Civil  War. — Mrs.  M.  A.  Livermore,  My  story  0}  the 
ivar. — K.  P.  Wormeley,  Other  side  of  the  war. — 
Sanitary  Commission:  Its  works  and  purposes. — 
J.  S.  Newberry,  United  States  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion in  the  Mississippi  valley. — L.  Moss,  Annals  of 
the  United  States  Christiayi  Commission. 

SANITATION.  See  Public  he.'\lth;  Medical 
science;  Housing;  Plague;  Statistics:  Vital 
statistics. 

SANJAK  OF  NOVI  BAZAR.  See  Novi 
Bazar. 

SANJAKS,  or  Sandjaks,  territorial  divisions 
of    vilayets     (provinces)     in    Turkey.      See    Bey; 

TiMAR. 

SAN  JO  II,  Japanese  ruler.  See  Japan:  1050- 
"SQ- 

SANKEY,  Sir  John  (1866-  ),  English 
judge.  Chairman  of  Coal  Industry  Commission, 
1919.     See   England:    1919-1920:    Labor   crisis. 

SANKH-KA-RA,  king  of  Egypt,  c.  2500  B.C. 
Sent  out  one  of  the  earliest  commercial  expedi- 
tions recorded  in  history.  See  Commerce:  An- 
cient:  B.C.  2500. 

SANKHYA,  one  of  the  six  great  systems  of 
Hindu   philosophy.     See  Vedantism. 

SANNAZARO,  Jacopo  (1458-1530),  Italian 
poet.     See  Italian  literature:    1450-1595. 

SANN-I-YAT,  district  in  Mesopotamia,  near 
Kut-el-Amara.  It  was  the  scene  of  fighting  be- 
tween the  British  and  the  Turks  during  the 
World  War.  See  World  War:  1916:  \T.  Turkish 
Theater:  a,  1,  ii;  1917:  VI.  Turkish  Theater: 
a,  1;   a,  1,  iii. 

SANQUHAR  DECLARATION,  declaration 
affixed  by  the  Cameronians  to  the  market-cross 
of  Sanquhar,  in  1680,  renouncing  allegiance  to 
King  Charles  II.    See  Scotland:  1681-1689. 

SANS  ARCS,  North  American  Indian  tribe. 
See  SiouAN  family. 

SANSCULOTTES,  nickname  for  the  Jacobins 
during  the  French  Revolution.  See  France:  1791 
(October). 

SANSCULOTTIDES,  festival  days  in  the 
French  revolutionary  calendar.  See  Chronology: 
French    revolutionary   era   and   calendar. 

SANSKRIT. — "The  name  Sanskrit  as  applied 
to  the  ancient  language  of  the  Hindus  is  an  artificial 
designation  for  a  highly  elaborated  form  of  the 
language  originally  brought  by  the  Indian  branch 
of  the  great  Aryan  race  into  India.  This  original 
tongue  soon  became  modified  by  contact  with  the 
dialects  of  the  aboriginal  races  who  preceded  the 
Aryans,  and  in  this  way  converted  into  the  peculiar 
language  ('bhasha')  of  the  Aryan  immigrants  who 
settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  seven  rivers  of 
the  Panjab  and  its  outlying  districts  ('Sapta-Sind- 
havas'  =  in  Zand  'Hapta  Hendu').  The  most  suit- 
able name  for  the  original  language  thus  moulded 
into     the     speech     of     the     Hindus     is     Hindu-i 


(  =  Sindhu-i)  its  principal  later  development  being 
called  Hindi,  just  as  the  Low  German  dialect  of 
the  Saxons  when  modified  in  England  was  called 
Anglo-Saxon.  But  very  soon  that  happened  in 
India  which  has  come  to  pass  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries. The  spoken  language,  when  once  its  general 
form  and  character  fiad  been  settled,  separated 
into  two  lines,  the  one  elaborated  by  the  learned, 
the  other  popularized  and  variously  provinciahzed 
by  the  unlearned.  In  India,  however,  .  .  .  this 
separation  became  more  marked,  more  diversified, 
and  progressively  intensified.  Hence,  the  very 
grammar  which  with  other  nations  was  regarded 
only  as  a  means  to  an  end,  came  to  be  treated  by 
Indian  Pandits  as  the  end  itself,  and  was  sub- 
tihzed  into  an  intricate  science,  fenced  around  by 
a  bristling  barrier  of  technicalities.  The  language, 
too,  elaborated  'paripassu'  with  the  grammar,  re- 
jected the  national  name  of  Hindu-i  or  'the  speech 
of  the  Hindus,'  and  adopted  an  artificial  designa- 
tion, viz.  Sanskrita,  'the  perfectly  constructed 
speech,'  ...  to  denote  its  complete  severance  from 
vulgar  purposes,  and  its  exclusive  dedication  to 
religion  and  literature ;  while  the  name  Prakrita — 
which  may  mean  'the  original'  as  well  as  'the  de- 
rived' speech — was  assigned  to  the  common  dialect." 
— M.  Williams,  Indian  wisdom,  introduction,  p. 
.xxviii. — See  also  Philology:  4;  5;  7;  8;  14;  16; 
Hindu  literature;    India:   Language;   Bhagavad- 

GlTA. 

SANTA  ANNA,  Antonio  Lopez  de  (179S- 
1876),  Mexican  general  and  political  leader.  Led 
revolts  in  1822,  1828,  and  1832;  elected  president, 
1833 ;  led  army  against  Texas  in  1836,  when  he  was 
defeated;  again  president,  1841 ;  became  dictator  by 
the  constitution  of  1843 ;  deposed  and  exiled, 
1845;  recalled  and  made  president,  1846;  com- 
manded the  army  in  the  war  with  the  United 
States,  1846-1847;  exiled,  1848;  recalled  and  made 
president,  1853;  exiled,  1855.  See  Mexico:  1820- 
1826;  1828-1844;  1846-1847;  1847  (March-Sep- 
tember): 1848-1861;  Texas:  1824-1S35;  1835- 
1836. 

SANTA  BARBARA  INDIANS,  North  Ameri- 
can tribe.     See  Chumashan  family. 

SANTA  CRUZ,  Alvaro  De  Bazan,  1st  Mar- 
quis of  (1526-1588),  Spanish  admiral.  Advo- 
cated war  between  England  and  Spain,  and  was 
first  to  suggest  the  Armada,  1583.  See  England: 
1588:   Spanish  Armada. 

SANTA  CRUZ,  Andres  (1794-1865),  Bolivian 
general  and  political  leader.  President  of  Peru, 
1826-1827;  president  of  Bolivia,  1829-1839.  See 
Peru:    1826-1876. 

SANTA  CRUZ,  island  of  the  West  Indies,  for- 
merly belonging  to  Denmark.  It  was  purchased 
by  the  United  States  in  1917.  See  U.S.A.:  1917 
(March) :   Purchase  of  Danish  West  Indian  islands. 

SANTA  CRUZ  ISLANDS,  archipelago  of  the 
Pacific  ocean,  in  the  group  comprising  Melanesia. 
They  are  possessions  of  Great  Britain.  See  Mela- 
nesia. 

SANTA  FE,  capital  of  the  state  of  New  Mex- 
ico, county  seat  of  Santa  Fe  county.  It  is  the 
second  oldest  city  in  the  United  States.  A  party 
of  Spaniards  made  a  settlement  on  the  site  of  the 
present  city  in  1606  under  the  name  La  Ciudad  de 
la  Santa  Fe  de  Francisco  de  Assisi.  (See  New 
Mexico:  1605-1729.)  The  town  was  captured  by 
the  Indians  in  1682  and  reoccupied  by  the  Spanish 
in  1693.  Before  the  coming  of  the  first  railroad 
in  1880,  it  was  an  important  center  for  caravan 
trade  over  the  old  Santa  Fe  trail.  In  August,  1846, 
it  was  occupied  by  United  States  troops  under 
Kearney.  (See  Missouri:  1846-1848.)  In  1851 
the  city  was  given  a  charter  and  made  the  capi- 
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tal  of  the  territory  of  New  Mexico,  then  newly 
organized.  Its  chmate  and  elevation  make  it  a 
popular  health  resort.  Its  population,  in  1920,  was 
7,236. 

1680. — Indian  siege  and  massacre  under  Pop6. 
See  New  Mexico:    1679-1800. 

Also  in:  H.  H.  Bancroft,  History  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico.  , 

SANTA  FE  DE  BOGOTA.    See  Bogota. 

SANTA  FE  RAILWAY,  See  Railroads:  1921: 
United  States. 

SANTA  HERMANDAD.  See  Holy  Brother- 
hood. 

SANTA  INES,  Battle  of  (1859).  See  Ven- 
ezuela:   1829-1S86. 

SANTA  JUNTA  (Holy  League),  Rebellion 
of.     See  Spain:    1518-1522. 

SANTA  LUCIA,  Battle  of  (1848).  See  Italy: 
1848-1849. 

SANT4-LS,  aboriginal  Bengalese  tribe.  See  In- 
dia:  People. 

SANTANDER,  Francisco  de  Paula  (1792- 
1840),  Colombian  statesman.  President,  1832-1836. 
See  CoLCftiBiA:   1S30-1886. 

SANTAREM,  Battle  of  (1184).  See  Portu- 
g.al:    1095-1325. 

SANTEE  CANAL.  See  Canals:  American: 
Santee  canal. 

SANTEE  INDIANS,  North  American  tribe. 
See  Siouan  family. 

SANTIAGO,  Chile,  capital  of  Chile  and  chief 
town  of  a  province  of  the  same  name  on  the  Mo- 
pocho  river,  115  miles  west  of  Valparaiso.  (See 
Latin  America:  Map  of  South  America.)  It  was 
founded  by  Pedro  de  Valdivia  in  1541.  In  1920, 
its  population  was  507,296.  See  Chile:  1535- 
1724;   City  planning:   Chile. 

SANTIAGO  DE  COMPOSTELA,  Knights  of. 
See  Calatrava. 

SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA,  city  and  seaport  of 
Cuba,  on  the  south  coast  of  the  eastern  end  of 
the  island,  next  to  Havana,  the  most  important 
city  of  the  republic.  It  was  founded  in  1514  by 
Diego  Velasquez.  Its  population  in  1919  was  70,- 
232.     See  Cuba:    1514-1762. 

1898  (April-June). — Blockade  of  Spanish 
squadron  in  the  bay.  See  U.S.A.:  1S98  (April- 
June). 

1898  (June-July). — Attack  and  investment  by 
American  army.    See  U.S.A.:   1898  .(June-July).' 

1898  (July  3). — Destruction  of  Spanish  fleet. 
See   U.S.A.:    1898    (July   3). 

1898  (July  4-17). — Surrender  of  the  city  and 
Spanish  forces.     See   U.S.A.:    1898   (July  4-17). 

1898  (August). — Sickness  in  the  American 
army. — Withdrawal  of  troops.  See  U.S..\.:  1898 
((July-August:    Cuba). 

SANTO  DOMINGO,  San  Domingo,  Domini- 
can Republic,  or  Republica  Dominiciana,  re- 
public on  the  island  of  Haiti.  "The  Dominican 
Republic,  West  Indies  [isl  a  country  which  occu- 
I)ies  the  eastern  and  central  portions  of  the  island 
of  Santo  Domingo,  or  Haiti,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  on  the  west  by  the  republic  of  Haiti,  and 
separated  by  the  Mona  Passage  from  Porto  Rico 
on  the  east.  Its  area  is  about  19,325  square  miles. 
The  mountains  .  .  .  form  several  cordilleras  or 
roughly  parallel  ranges.  The  highest  peak  .  .  . 
is  northwest  of  Santo  Domingo  city,  and  near 
the  centre  of  the  island  are  numerous  peaks 
from  R.ooo  to  9,000  feet  high.  While  the  enormous 
mass  of  these  mountains  .  .  .  renders  much  of  the 
territory  nearly  inaccessible,  between  the  ranges 
lie  plains,  some  of  which  are  wonderfully  fertile, 
while  others  are  without  value  for  agriculture." — 


M.  Wilcox,  Encyclopedia  of  Latin  America,  p. 
645. — In  1922  the  population  of  Santo  Domingo 
was  variously  estimated  at  800,000  to  900,000. — 
See  also  Haiti. 

1492-1505. — Discovery  and  occupation  of  Haiti 
by  Columbus. — Founding  of  Santo  Domingo. 
See  America:    1492;   1498-1505. 

1499-1542. — Enslavement  of  the  natives. — Sys- 
tem of  repartimentos  and  encomiendas. — In- 
troduction of  negro  slavery. — Humane  and  re- 
forming labors  of  Las  Casas.  See  Sl.avery: 
1442-1501;  1493-1542. 

1509. — Aid  granted  to  Ponce  de  Leon  for 
conquest  of  Porto  Rico.  See  Porto  Rico:  1493- 
1798. 

1632-1803.— Island  of  Haiti  shared  by  Spain 
and  France. — Rise  of  Toussaint  I'Ouverture. 
See  Haiti,  Republic  of:  1632-1803;  Fr.^^nce:  1795 
(June-December). 

1821-1865. — Freedom  from  Spain  declared. — 
Haitian  government. — Revolt  against  Haiti  and 
establishment  of  republic. — Annexation  to  Spain. 
— Restoration  of  republic. — "In  1821  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island  declared  their 
independence  of  Spain  and  desired  their  country's 
incorporation  as  a  State  of  Greater  Colombia, 
hoping  to  secure  the  assistance  of  Simon  Bolivar. 
Colombia  could  not  assist  the  new  state  and 
so  Jean  Pierre  Boyer,  President  of  Haiti,  in  1822 
was  able  to  extend  his  government  over  the  whole 
island.  The  Haitian  dominion  lasted  until  the 
year  1844,  when,  on  February  27,  the  people  rose 
in  arms  against  the  Government  and  in  1846 
again  established  an  independent  State.  In  the 
year  1S61,  through  constant  fear  of  foreign  in- 
vasion, the  republic  appealed  to  Spain  for  protec- 
tion, and  on  March  i8,  1861,  was  formally 
annexed  to  that  country.  This  rule,  however,  soon 
became  intolerable  and  a  revolution  initiated  at 
Capotillo  on  August  16,  1863,  resulted  in  the  res- 
toration of  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  Spanish 
Crown  relinquishing  all  claim  to  the  country  on 
May  I,  1865." — Pan-.\merican  Union,  Dominican 
Republic,  191 7,  p.  5. — See  also  Haiti,  Republic 
of:    1804- I 880. 

.■\lso  in:  Journal  of  Race  Development,  Octo- 
ber, 1916,  pp.  231-233. 

1868-1873.— Baez  in  office.— Overtures  to  the 
United  States  with  view  to  annexation. — In 
March,  186S,  Baez  who  had  been  president  before 
the  annexation  to  Spain,  and  in  all  had  held  that 
office  five  times,  "again  became  President  of  the 
Dominican  republic  and  the  people  apparently 
were  so  glad  to  welcome  him  back  again,  that  they 
offered  to  make  him  Dictator,  which  very  wisely 
he  declined.  Baez,  since  his  new  inauguration, 
finding  what  was  the  unanimous  wish  of  the 
people,  seeing  what  were  the  great  necessities  of 
the  island  .  .  .  [endeavored]  to  bring  about  an- 
nexation to  the  United  States.  ...  As  the  Domini- 
can Secretary  of  State  said:  .  .  .  'St.  Domingo 
wants  a  strong  Government,  which  we  cannot  have 
so  long  as  she  remains  isolated  and  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  Hayti  and  the  conspiracies  of  ambi- 
tious chiefs.  With  annexation  to  the  United  States 
we  hope  will  come  peace,  immigration,  capital 
roads,  and  the  development  of  all  the  interests  of 
the  island.' " — S.  Hazard,  Santo  Dominf,o,  pp. 
271-272. — "In  i86q  there  was  a  strong  sentiment 
in  the  Republic  for  annexation  to  the  United 
States.  This  culminated  in  that  year  in  a  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  to  annex  the  island, 
President  Grant  himself  being  one  of  its  strong- 
est supporters  and  making  it  the  subject  of  a 
message  to  Congress  in  1870.  ...  In  his  message 
to   Congress,   President   Grant  said:    'The  acquis!- 
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tion  of  Santo  Domingo  is  desirable  because  of  its 
Ki'ographiial  position,  it  commands  the  entrance 
to  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  tlie  Islhnuis  transit  of 
commerce.  It  possessi's  the  richest  soil,  the  most 
capacious  harbors,  most  salubrious  cUmate  and 
the  most  valuable  products  of  the  forest,  mines  and 
soil  of  all  the  West  Indies  Islands.'  .  .  .  Congress, 
however,  for  various  political  reasons,  did  not 
think  well  of  the  proposal  and  the  proposition  was 
defeated." — S.  G.  Inman,  Throu^li  Santo  Do- 
mingo and  Haiti,  p.  17. — See  also  Monroe  Doc- 
trine:   1870-1805. 

1873-1879. — Baez  succeeded  by  Gonzalez. — 
Period  of  revolution,  and  constitutional  change. 
— "President  Baez  did  not  lose  hope  in  the  ulti- 
mate realization  of  annexation,  and  it  was  also 
his  intention  to  have  himself  re-elected  for  an- 
other term  of  six  years.  These  circumstances  were 
used  against  him  by  his  ambitious  enemies,  and 
on  November  25,  1873,  a  revolution  broke  out  in 
Puerto  Plata  which  spread  so  rapidly  that  Baez 
was  obliged  to  capitulate  on  December  31  of  the 
same  year.  ...  A  period  of  constant  revolutionary 
ferment  and  frequent  changes  of  the  constitution 
followed,  with  a  wearisome  succession  of  military 
presidents.  General  Ignacio  Maria  Gonzalez  be- 
came provisional  president  in  1874,  took  advantage 
of  the  non-payment  of  an  annuity  by  the  Samana 
Bay  Company  to  rescind  the  contract  with  the 
company,  called  a  national  assembly,  which  formu- 
lated the  constitution  of  March  24,  1874,  and  had 
himself  elected  president,  entering  upon  office  on 
April  6  of  that  year.  As  the  constitution  did  not 
suit  him,  he  called  a  new  national  convention  and 
had  another  constitution  promulgated  on  March 
8,  1875.  This  was  too  much  even  for  Santo  Do- 
mingo, and  his  enemies  formed  a  powerful  league 
in  Santiago  with  a  view  to  having  him  im- 
peached, but  the  Congress  rejected  the  changes. 
Another  civil  war  was  imminent  when  Gonzalez 
resigned  on  February  23,  1876.  The  council  of 
ministers  took  charge  of  the  government  and  held 
an  election  at  which  Ulises  F.  Espaillat  was  desig- 
nated president.  He  entered  upon  office  on  April 
29,  1876,  .  .  .  but  General  Gonzalez  started  a 
revolution  on  the  Haitian  frontier,  and  on  Octo- 
ber 5,  1876,  Espaillat  was  ousted.  A  superior 
council  of  government  was  formed,  which  ap- 
pointed General  Gonzalez  president  in  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  1876.  Gonzalez  had  been  in 
power  for  just  one  month  when  he  was  over- 
thrown, in  December  1876,  by  a  revolution  that 
originated  in  the  Cibao,  and  General  Baez  became 
president  for  the  fifth  time.  .  .  .  Baez  called  a 
constitutional  convention  and  the  constitution  of 
May  14,  1877,  was  promulgated.  .  .  .  His  whole 
term  was  one  prolonged  struggle  with  insurrec- 
tions, until  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  on  Febru- 
ary 24,  1878.  .  .  .  Two  governments  were  now 
established,  General  Ignacio  Maria  Gonzalez  being 
proclaimed  president  in  Cibao,  and  General  Guil- 
lermo  in  Santo  Domingo.  An  agreement  was 
reached  by  them  on  April  13,  1878,  and  Guillermo 
became  provisional  president  of  the  entire  coun- 
try. The  Constitution  of  1877  was  reproclaimed 
with  amendments,  an  election  was  held  and  Gen- 
eral Gonzalez  was  declared  constitutional  presi- 
dent, entering  upon  office  on  July  6,  1878.  Guil- 
lermo immediately  started  a  revolution  with  Gen- 
eral Ulises  Heureaux  and  compelled  Gonzalez  to 
abdicate  on  September  2,  1878.  .  .  .  Jacinto  de 
Castro  .  .  .  acted  as  president  until  September  20, 
1878,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  council  of 
ministers  of  which  Guillermo  was  chief.  The 
constitution  of  1878  was  promulgated,  with  amend- 
ments,  on    February    11,    187Q    and    on    February 


28,  Guillermo  .  .  .  became  constitutional  presi- 
dent. He  did  not  last  long.  On  October  6,  1879, 
a  revolution  broke  out  at  Puerto  Plata  and  a 
provisional  government  was  formed  under  the 
presidency  of  General  Gregorio  Lui>eron.  .  .  . 
Guillermo  resisted  two  months,  but  was  compelled 
to  surrender  on  December  g,  1879." — 0.  Schoen- 
rich,  Santo  Domingo,  pp.  65-67. 

1882-1899. — Ulises  Heureaux  president. — Era 
of  terrorism. — President's  assassination. — Elec- 
tion of  Jiminez.-  "In  1882  Ulysse  Heureaux  came 
to  the  fore  and  the  story  of  the  next  seventeen 
years  is  that  of  his  uncontrolled  dominance.  It 
was  an  era  of  merciless  terrorism  and  dictatorial 
lawlessness,  and  the  resources  of  the  country  were 
squandered  by  prodigal  commissions  and  in  the 
reckless  contracting  of  debts  which  served  no 
purpose  except  to  provoke  international  complica- 
tions."— S.  Bonsai,  American  Mediterranean,  p. 
122. — On  July  26,  1899,  Heureaux  was  shot 
through  the  heart  by  an  assassin,  and  instantly 
killed.  According  to  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution, the  vice-president.  General  Figuereo,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  presidency ;  but  an  insurrection 
against  his  government  was  so  rapidly  successful 
that  he  resigned  his  office  on  August  31  and  a 
provisional  government  was  created,  pending  ar- 
rangements for  an  election.  The  recognized  leader 
of  the  revolutionary  movement  was  Juan  Isidro 
Jiminez,  who  had  been  compelled,  some  years  be- 
fore to  quit  Santo  Domingo,  on  account  of  his 
opposition  to  Heureaux,  leaving  a  large  property 
behind.  Since  that  time  he  had  been  a  successful 
and  well-known  merchant  in  New  York.  Lat- 
terly, Jiminez  had  established  himself  in  Cuba, 
whence  he  attempted  to  assist  as  well  as  direct 
the  revolution  in  the  neighboring  island;  but  the 
United  States  authorities  objected  to  such  use 
being  made  of  neutral  territory,  and  he  was  placed 
for  a  time  under  arrest.  When  released,  however, 
he  was  permitted  to  proceed  to  Santo  Domingo, 
without  men  or  arms,  and  there  he  was  elected 
president,  assuming  the  office  on  November  14. 

1900. — Commercial  convention  with  the  United 
States.     See   U.S.A.:    1899-1901. 

1901-1905. — Financial  conditions. — Dissipation 
of  revenues. — "Many  years  ago  the  government, 
being  unable  to  raise  money  on  ordinary  secu- 
rity, adopted  the  practice  of  vesting  the  power 
of  collection .  in  its  creditors.  Duties  are  settled 
in  pagares,  or  promissory  notes,  duly  indorsed, 
and  payable  usually  in  a  month  or  two  months. 
In  order  to  secure  loans,  these  pagares  were 
handed  over  to  the  creditor,  who  collected  the 
money  directly  from  the  importer  or  exporter. 
This  expedient,  which  was  designed  to  protect 
the  creditor  against  the  government  itself  as 
well  as  against  its  enemies,  was  in  vogue  when 
the  government  in  1888  sought  financial  relief 
in  Europe.  Such  relief  was  obtained  from  Westen- 
dorp  &  Company,  bankers,  of  Amsterdam,  who 
in  that  year  underwrote  and  issued,  at  83^/2  per 
cent.,  6  per  cent,  gold  bonds  of  the  Dominican 
government  to  the  amount  of  £770,000  sterling, 
the  government  creating  a  first  lien  on  all  its 
customs  revenues,  and  authorizing  the  Westendorps 
to  collect  and  receive  at  the  custom-houses  all  the 
customs  revenues  of  the  republic.  Under  this 
contract,  which  was  ratified  by  the  Dominican 
Congress,  the  Westendorps  created  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo an  establishment,  commonly  called  the 
'Regie,'  which  collected  the  duties  directly  from 
the  importer  and  exporter  and  disbursed  them, 
the  Westendorps  sending  out  from  Europe  the 
necessary  agents  and  employees.  It  was  further 
■*!nulated    that    the   Westendorps    should,    in    case 
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of  necessity,  have  the  right  to  constitute  a  Euro- 
pean commission,  which  it  was  understood  was 
to  be  international  in  character.  The  power  of 
collection  and  disbursement  was  exercised  by  the 
Westendorps  down  to  1893,  when  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  San  Domingo  Improvement  Com- 
pany, of  New  York,  which  continued  to  exercise  it 
till  January,  1901,  when  the  company  was,  by  an 
arbitrary  executive  decree  issued  by  President 
Jimenez,  excluded  from  its  function  of  collecting 
the  revenues,  though  its  employees  were  permitted 
to  remain  in  the  custom-houses  till  the  end  of  the 
year.  As  an  assurance  to  the  foreign  creditor, 
whose  legal  security  was  thus  destroyed,  Jimenez 
constituted  in  the  same  decree  a  'Commission  of 
Honorables,'  with  whom  the  sums  due  to  foreign 
creditors,  including  the  American  companies,  were 
to  be  deposited ;  but  their  capacity  as  depositaries 
was  not  destined  to  be  tested.  Late  in  1901,  it 
became  known  that  out  of  the  reported  revenues 
of  the  year,  amounting  to  $2,126,453,  the  percen- 
tages for  the  domestic  debt  had  not  been  set  aside, 
and  that  no  payment  had  been  made  on  the 
floating  interior  debt,  but  that  the  Jimenez  'revo- 
lutionary' claims  had  been  paid  without  previous 
warrant  of  law,  and  that  there  existed  a  deficit." 
— J.  B.  Moore,  Santo  Domingo  and  the  United 
States  (American  Review  of  Reviews,  Mar., 
igos). 

1901-1906. — Participation  in  Second  and  Third 
International  Conferences  of  American  Repub- 
lics. See  Americ^ix  Republics,  International 
Union  of;    1901-1902 ;    1906. 

1904-1907. — Years  of  almost  incessant  dis- 
order and  repeated  revolutions. — Jimenez,  Vas- 
ques,  Wos  y  Gil,  Morales  and  Caceres  in  suc- 
cession at  the  head  of  government. — Menace 
from  creditors  of  the  republic. — Appeal  to  the 
United  States. — American  Treaty. — President 
Roosevelt  on  the  situation. — Jimenez's  rule  was 
not  long,  and  he  gave  way  to  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment, under  General  Vasques,  which  was  up- 
set by  a  revolt  that  broke  out  in  March,  1903, 
and  which  planted  General  Wos  y  Gil  so  obvi- 
ously in  power  that  his  government  was  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States  in  October.  But  the 
rapidly  revolving  wheel  of  political  events  seems 
to  have  soon  whirled  Wos  y  Gil  out  and  brought 
Jimenez  back,  to  be  tossed  into  private  life  again 
in  1904  by  General  Carlos  F.  Morales,  According 
to  Sigimund  Krausz,  in  the  Outlook  of  Sept.  17, 
1904:  "Carlos  M.  Morales  belongs  to  the  better 
class  of  Dominicans  .  .  .  masters  French,  English, 
and  Spanish  iluently,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
an  ecclesiastical  education  in  a  seminary  of  Santo 
Domingo  City.  ...  He  is  a  close  student  of  West 
Indian  conditions,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
affairs  of  the  world  in  general."  Morales  was  soon 
beset  with  claims  from  insistent  foreign  creditors, 
on  account  of  debts  which  his  predecessors  had 
incurred,  and  which  they  had  left  nothing  to 
satisfy.  Several  European  governments  were 
threatening  forcible  measures  to  secure  payment 
for  their  .subjects,  and  Morales  asked  for  help  from 
the  United  States.  The  situation  and  its  outcome 
were  reported  subsequently  to  Congress  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  as  follows:  "The  conditions  in 
Santo  Domingo  have  for  a  number  of  years  grown 
from  bad  to  worse  until  a  year  ago  f written  in 
iQoSl  all  society  was  on  the  verge  of  dissolution. 
Fortunately,  just  at  this  time  a  ruler  sprang  up 
in  Santo  Domingo,  who,  with  his  colleagues,  saw 
the  dangers  threatening  their  country  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  friendshi|)  of  the  only  great  and 
powerful  neighbor  who  possessed  the  power,  and 
as  they  hoped  also  the  will,  to  helf)  them.     There 


was  imminent  danger  of  foreign  intervention.  The 
previous  rulers  of  Santo  Domingo  had  recklessly 
incurred  debts,  and  owing  to  her  internal  disorders 
she  had  ceased  to  be  able  to  provide  means  of 
paying  the  debts.  The  patience  of  her  foreign 
creditors  had  become  exhausted,  and  at  least  two 
foreign  nations  were  on  the  point  of  intervention, 
and  were  only  prevented  from  intervening  by  the 
unofficial  assurance  of  this  Government  that  it 
would  itself  strive  to  help  Santo  Domingo  in  her 
hour  of  need.  In  the  case  of  one  of  these  nations, 
only  the  actual  opening  of  negotiations  to  this 
end  by  our  Government  prevented  the  seizure  of 
territory  in  Santo  Domingo  by  a  European  power. 
Of  the  debts  incurred  some  were  just,  while  some 
were  not  of  a  character  which  really  renders  it 
obligatory  on,  or  proper  for,  Santo  Domingo  to 
pay  them  in  full.  But  she  could  not  pay  any  of 
them  unless  some  stability  was  assured  her  Gov- 
ernment and  people.  Accordingly  the  Executive 
Department  of  cvur  Government  negotiated  a 
treaty  under  which  we  are  to  try  to  help  the 
Dominican  people  to  straighten  out  their  finances. 
This  treaty  is  pending  before  the  Senate.  .  .  . 
Under  the  proposed  treaty  the  independence  of 
the  island  is  scrupulously  respected,  the  danger 
of  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  the 
intervention  of  foreign  powers  vanishes,  and  the 
interference  of  our  Government  is  minimized,  so 
that  we  shall  only  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
Santo  Domingo  authorities  to  secure  the  proper 
administration  of  the  customs,  and  therefore  to 
secure  the  payment  of  just  debts  and  to  secure 
the  Dominican  Government  against  demands  for 
unjust  debts." — President's  Message  to  Congress, 
Dec.  5,  1905. — Twenty  days  after  the  above  was 
sent  to  Congress,  President  Morales  was  a  fugi- 
tive from  his  capital,  expelled  by  a  sudden  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  which  Vice-President  Ca- 
ceres and  most  of  the  Morales  cabinet  appear  to 
have  taken  a  leading  part.  Some  fighting  oc- 
curred; but  the  Morales  forces  were  beaten 
decisively  in  the  first  week  of  January,  1906, 
and  their  General,  Rodrigues,  was  killed.  Morales, 
wounded,  sought  protection  at  the  American  lega- 
tion and  resigned  the  presidency,  January  12. 
Caceres  succeeded  to  the  office,  and  a  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  contending  parties  was  signed 
on  the  17th,  on  board  an  United  States  vessel  of 
war.  The  new  Government  of  San  Domingo  ad- 
hered to  the  arrangement  made  by  Morales  with 
the  United  States.  As  ratified  ultimately,  in  the 
spring  of  1907,  by  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  Dominican  Congress,  the  treaty  provided  for 
the  conversion  of  the  embarrassed  republic's  debt 
and  the  floating  of  a  new  issue  of  bonds,  through 
the  agency  of  a  firm  of  New  York  bankers  which 
had  undertaken  the  management  of  the  affair; 
while  the  government  of  the  United  States,  by 
its  agents,  was  to  continue  its  supervision  of  the 
collection  of  revenue. — See  also  Dollar  Diplo- 
macy. 

1905-1907. — American  receivership  of  Domini- 
can revenues. — Modus  vivendi  of  1905  and  the 
Treaty  of  1907. — Working  of  the  arrangement. 
— "By  the  modus  vivendi  of  March  31,  1005,  it 
was  providefl  that  until  the  Dominican  Congress 
and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  should  act 
upon  the  convention  of  February  7,  1005,  the 
President  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  on  the 
nomination  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
should  appoint  a  person  to  receive  the  revenues 
of  all  the  custom-houses  of  the  Republic.  Of  the 
net  revenues  collected,  45  per  cent  was  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  Dominican  Government,  and 
used    in    administrative    expenses.     The    remainder 
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less  the  expenses  of  collection,  was  to  be  deposited 
in  a  bank  in  New  York  to  be  desiRnatcd  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  remain 
there  for  the  benefit  ol  all  creditors  of  the  Kepub- 
Uc,  iJominican  as  well  as  foreign,  and  not  to  be 
withdrawn  before  the  Dominican  Congress  and 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  should  have  acted 
upon  the  convention  then  pending.  During  the 
operation  of  the  modus  vivendi  all  payments  were 
to  be  suspended,  without,  however,  in  any  way 
interfering  with  or  changing  the  substantial  rights 
of  creditors.  This  modus  vivendi  went  into 
effect  on  April  i,  1905.  Under  the  receivership 
created  by  this  modus  vivendi  there  Lhad)  been 
collected,  to  August  31,  1907,  $7,183,397.56.  Of 
this  amount  45  per  cent  was  turned  over  to 
the  Dominican  Government,  and  :j;3 ,3 18,946.97,  to 
bear  interest  while  on  deposit,  .  .  .  [was]  re- 
mitted to  New  York.  This  is  in  striking  con- 
trast with  the  results  of  the  customs  operations 
of'  former  years,  when,  having  control  of  the 
entire  revenues  of  the  Republic,  the  Dominican 
Government  had  not  only  been  unable  to  pay 
its  current  expenses,  but  found  its  apparent  public 
debt  increased  at  an  average  rate  of  almost  $1,000,- 
000  a  year  for  some  thirty  odd  years.  The  con- 
vention between  the  United  States  and  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  signed  at  Santo  Domingo  City 
on  February  8,  1907,  was  transmitted  to  the  U.  S. 
Senate  on  FeiDruary  19,  1907,  by  the  President, 
for  ratification,  and  was  ratified  on  the  2Sth  of 
the  same  month.  After  formal  ratification  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  ratifications  were  exchanged 
July  8,  1907,  and  formal  proclamation  made  by 
the  President  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month. 
.  .  .  The  treaty  sets  forth  that  the  debts  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  amount  to  more  than  $30,- 
000,000,  nominal  or  face  value,  which  .  .  .  [were] 
scaled  down  by  a  conditional  adjustment  and 
agreement  to  some  $17,000,000,  including  interest, 
in  the  payment  of  which  the  Government  .  .  . 
requested  the  assistance  of  the  United  States. 
The  latter  [agreed]  ...  to  give  this  assistance 
subject  to  certain  conditions  set  out  in  the 
treaty,  the  principal  among  which  are  (a)  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  appoint  the 
general  receiver  of  the  Dominican  customs  and 
his  assistants;  and  (b)  that  the  Dominican  Gov- 
ernment shall  provide  by  law  for  the  payment 
to  such  general  receiver  of  all  the  customs  duties 
of  the  Republic.  The  money  collected  is  to  be 
applied  as  follows:  (i)  To  paying  the  expenses 
of  the  receivership;  (2)  to  the  payment  of  inter- 
est on  bonds  issued  by  the  Dominican  Govern- 
ment in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  its 
debts;  (3)  to  the  payment  of  the  annual  sums 
provided  for  amortization  of  said  bonds,  includ- 
ing interest  upon  all  bonds  held  in  the  sinking 
fund;  (4)  to  the  purchase  and  cancellation  or 
the  retirement  and  cancellation,  pursuant  to  the 
terms  thereof,  of  any  of  said  bonds  as  may  be 
directed  by  the  Dominican  Government,  and  (5) 
the  remainder  to  be  paid  to  the  Dominican  Gov- 
ernment. On  the  ist  day  of  each  calendar  month 
the  sum  of  $100,000  is  to  be  paid  over  by  the 
receiver  to  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  loan,  and  the 
remaining  collection  of  the  last  preceding  month 
paid  over  to  the  Dominican  Government,  or  ap- 
plied to  the  sinking  fund  for  the  purchase  or 
redemption  of  bonds,  as  the  Dominican  Govern- 
ment shall  direct.  Should  the  revenues  thus  col- 
lected exceed  $3,000,000  for  any  one  year,  one- 
half  of  the  surplus  is  to  be  applied  to  the  sinking 
fund  for  the  redemption  of  bonds." — Report  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  Oct.  31, 
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1908-1918. — Internal  difficulties. — American  in- 
tervention.— A  new  constitution  was  proclaimed 
in  1908  and  Raymond  Caceres,  who  had  secured 
control  in  1906,  was  elected  president.  "His  term 
saw  the  beginning  of  new  revolutionary  dis- 
turbances made  possible  by  the  increasing  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  On  November  29,  1911, 
Caceres  .  .  .  was  shot  by  political  enemies.  ...  A 
young  man,  Alfredo  Victoria,  took  control  then 
and  put  his  aged  uncle  in  office  by  going  through 
the  form  of  an  election.  .  .  .  His  control  was 
soon  questioned  by  a  revolt  under  Vasquez,  near 
the  Haitian  border.  Under  pressure  by  the  United 
States  officers,  Victoria  resigned  in  November, 
1912,  and  Bordas  was  chosen  to  hold  office  until 
a  general  election.  On  December  19,  the  revolu- 
tionary leaders  were  inforrned  by  President  Taft 
that  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  oust  the  Pro- 
visional President  would  be  resisted  by  the  United 
States.  The  revolution  continued,  however,  and 
shortly  after  President  Wilson  came  into  office  the 
insurgents  held  the  suburbs  of  the  capital.  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  in  this  situation,  sent  a  commission 
of  personal  representatives  to  the  island  who  ar- 
ranged a  compromise  by  which  President  Bordas 
resigned  and  Baez  was  chosen  Provisional  Presi- 
dent Sept.  s,  1914.  In  October  the  election  for 
Congress  was  held  under  the  'supervision'  of  a 
large  number  of  American  officers  and  marines  im- 
ported for  the  purpose  from  Porto  Rico.  Mr. 
J.  I.  Jiminez  was  chosen.  The  marines  were  then 
withdrawn,  but  late  in  November  1,000  were  again 
sent  from  Guantanamo  to  quell  a  revolt  rising 
out  of  the  election.  On  December  5,  1914,  Jiminez 
was  inaugurated.  He  was  the  first  regularly 
elected  President  since  Caceres  was  assassinated  in 
1911." — C.  L.  Jones,  Caribbean  interests  of  the 
United  States,  pp.  1 19-120. — "For  a  moment  it 
seemed  as  though  the  country  was  at  last  enter- 
ing upon  an  era  of  peace  and  prosperity.  .  .  . 
[But]  the  old  leaven  of  sedition  was  at  work,  and 
disgruntled  military  chiefs  found  a  willing  leader 
in  the  minister  of  war.  General  Desiderio  Arias,  a 
chronic  revolutionist  from  Monte  Cristi,  who  had 
for  years  used  the  popularity  of  Jimenez  as  a 
cloak  for  his  own  aspirations.  ...  In  the  early 
part  of  1916  Arias  had  his  friends  in  Congress 
vote  to  impeach  President  Jimenez  for  alleged 
frauds.  The  matter  was  still  under  discussion, 
and  the  president  was  ill  at  his  country  place  on 
the  San  Cristobal  road,  near  Santo  Domingo  City, 
when  in  April,  1916,  General  Arias  suddenly  seized 
the  military  control  of  the  capital  and  issued  a 
proclamation  by  which  he  practically  deposed 
Jimenez  and  assumed  the  executive  power  himself. 
.  .  .  [The  endless  succession  of  revolts  had  at 
length  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  American 
government,  which  now  took  decisive  action 
and]  landed  marines  at  the  old  San  Geronimo 
castle  on  the  Guibia  road  near  Santo  Domingo 
City.  .  .  .  On  May  6,  1Q16  [Jiminez]  resigned  the 
presidency  of  the  Republic,  and  subsequently  re- 
turned to  Porto  Rico  to  live.  The  council  of 
ministers  temporarily  assumed  the  administration. 
Arias,  dismayed  at  the  action  of  the  United  States, 
made  protest,  but  the  American  government  re- 
fused to  admit  the  legality  or  sincerity  of  his 
conduct.  Its  troops  advanced  on  Santo  Domingo 
City  and  Rear  Admiral  Caperton,  the  American 
commander,  gave  Arias  twenty-four  hours  to  evac- 
uate. He  promptly  obeyed,  and  on  May  15  the 
Americans  occupied  the  city.  American  troops 
continued  to  be  landed,  .  .  .  until  a  total  of  about 
1800   marines   had    been   disembarked.    They   pro- 
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ceeded  into  the  interior,  taking  over  the  preserva- 
tion of  public  order  and  disarming  the  inhabitants. 
.  .  .  The  American  marines  met  with  no  serious 
opposition  except  in  the  Cibao,  in  the  section  be- 
tween Monte  Cristi,  Puerto  Plata  and  Santiago, 
where  the  following  of  Arias  was  strongest.  .  .  . 
The  decisive  encounter  took  place  on  July  i,  1916, 
at  Guayacanes,  near  Esperanza,  where  a  force  of 
400  marines  after  a  stubborn  fight  carried  a 
strongly  entrenched  position  defended  by  about 
300  rebels.  The  American  losses  were  4  enlisted 
men  killed  and  i  officer  and  7  enhsted  men 
wounded ;  the  rebels  are  estimated  to  have  lost 
several  score  between  killed  and  wounded,  their 
leader,  Maximito  Cabral,  being  killed  fighting  in 
the  trenches  after  all  his  men  were  dead  or  driven 
off.  The  second  column,  from  Puerto  Plata,  under 
Major  Bearss,  opened  up  the  railroad,  encounter- 
ing its  principal  resistance  at  the  tunnel  south 
of  Altamira.  The  two  columns  joined  forces  at 
Navarrete  and  then  occupied  Santiago.  All  the 
insurgents  eventually  dispersed  or  surrendered,  and 
Arias  himself  submitted  to  the  American  military 
control,  which  became  absolute  throughout  the 
country.  .  .  .  The  Dominican  Congress  proceeded 
on  July  25,  1916,  to  elect  a  temporary  president, 
and  chose  Dr.  Francisco  Henriquez  Carvajal,  a 
distinguished  physician  and  highly  cultured  man. 
It  was  understood  that  he  was  to  hold  for  six 
months  and  was  not  to  seek  re-election  at  the 
general  election  to  be  held  within  that  time.  The 
United  States  government,  however,  was  loath  to 
extend  recognition  unless  assured  that  Santo  Do- 
mingo would  enter  upon  a  path  of  order  and 
progress.  The  fiscal  treaty  of  1907  had  not  secured 
the  peace  expected  of  it;  the  prohibition  against 
the  contracting  of  further  indebtedness  had  been 
frequently  violated;  disorder  and  corruption  had 
continued;  and  the  American  government  deemed 
its  task  uncompleted  if  it  should  surrender  the 
country  to  the  same  chaotic  conditions.  It  ac- 
cordingly required,  as  a  condition  of  recognizing 
Henriquez,  that  a  new  treaty  between  the  two 
countries  be  adopted,  similar  to  the  recently  ap- 
proved treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Haiti.  .  .  .  The  principal  features  of  this  treaty 
were  the  .collection  of  customs  under  American 
auspices,  the  appointment  of  an  American  financial 
adviser,  and  the  establishment  of  a  constabulary 
force  officered  by  Americans.  Henriquez,  jealous 
of  his  country's  sovereignty  and  fearful  that  the 
proposed  arrangement  would  make  the  Dominican 
government  a  puppet  controlled  by  all  powerful 
and  not  sufficiently  responsible  American  officials, 
refused  to  accede  to  the  American  demands.  The 
American  authorities  thereupon  declined  to  pay 
over  any  of  the  Republic's  revenues  to  a  govern- 
ment which  the}-  did  not  recognize.  Inasmuch  as 
they  not  only  collected  the  customs  and  port  dues, 
but  had  assumed  control  of  the  other  revenues 
as  well,  the  Henriquez  government  was  left  penni- 
less. Nevertheless  [the  American  demands  con- 
tinued to  be  rejected.  As  a]  result,  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  government  was  paralyzed.  This 
tension  and  anomalous  condition  lasted  for  several 
months.  As  the  term  for  which  Henriquez  had 
been  elected  drew  to  a  close,  it  became  evident 
that  he  had  no  idea  of  retiring  from  the  presidency, 
but  on  the  contrary,  intended  to  hold  general  elec- 
tions, in  which  he  expected  to  be  the  successful 
candidate.  ...  On  November  29,  1916,  Captain 
(later  Rear-Admiral)  H.  S.  Knapp,  of  the  United 
States  navy,  commanricr  of  the  .American  cruiser 
force  in  Dominican  waters,  anrl  of  the  forces  of 
occupation  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  issued  a 
proclamation,    declaring    the    Dominican    Republic 


under  the  military  administration  of  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  The  military  government  so  estab- 
lished took  full  possession  of  the  country.  The 
chiefs  of  the  executive  departments  not  having 
appeared  in  their  offices,  their  posts  were  declared 
vacant  and  filled  with  officers  of  the  American 
navy.  In  the  country  at  large,  there  was  little 
open  opposition,  and  such  as  appeared  was  sup- 
pressed without  difficulty.  .  .  .  Dr.  Henriquez,  the 
ex-president,  left  for  Cuba  in  the  early  part  of 
December.  The  military  government  thereupon 
proceeded  to  organize  the  finances,  to  pay  arrears 
of  salaries,  to  subdue  several  bandits  who  refused 
allegiance,  and  to  confiscate  all  arms.  .  .  .  Order 
and  security  .  .  .  were  soon  established.  The  mili- 
tary government  then  devoted  itself  to  the  con- 
struction of  public  works,  especially  roads,  the 
organization  of  a  police  force,  and  in  general  to 
the  improvement  of  the  country.  After  the  Wash- 
ington government  determined  to  participate  in 
the  European  war,  the  American  military  governor 
on  April  12,  1917,  connected  Santo  Domingo  with 
the  war  by  canceling  the  exequaturs  of  the  Ger- 
man consular  representatives  in  the  Dominican 
Republic;  there  was  no  formal  rupture,  as  no 
diplomatic  representative  of  either  country  was 
at  the  time  residing  in  the  other.  German  resi- 
dents were  subjected  to  surveillance  by  the  Ameri- 
can authorities." — O.  Schoenrich,  Santo  Domingo, 
pp.  90-9S- 

1910. — Represented  at  Fourth  International 
American  Congress.  See  American  Republics, 
International    Union    of:    1910. 

1920-1922. — Results  of  United  States  occupa- 
tion.— Criticism  of  the  administration. — With- 
drawal of  American  military  government. — "For 
five  years  Americans  held  Santo  Domingo  in  the 
iron  bondage  of  martial  law.  Public  meetings 
were  forbidden,  the  press  censored,  protestors 
court-martialed.  Every  governmental  function 
was  taken  over  by  American  marines.  During 
this  period,  also,  the  occupation  built  excellent 
highways,  cleaned  up  towns,  and  greatly  improved 
the  school  system,  using  Dominican  funds  for 
these  ends.  Many  Dominicans  were  also  killed 
in  action.  The  occupation  .  .  .  [held]  all  Do- 
minicans killed  in  action  to  be  bandits;  the 
Dominicans  .  .  .  [considered]  them  patriots.  The 
Dominicans  .  .  .  never  ceased  to  protest  before 
the  world  against  the  occupation  of  their  country. 
...  A  plan  for  withdrawal  was  proposed  by  the 
Wilson  Administration  in  December,  1920.  A 
similar  plan  was  proposed  by  the  Harding  Ad- 
ministration through  the  proclamation  issued  by 
the  Military  Governor  on  June  14,  192 1.  The 
plan  set  a  date  eight  months  ahead  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  American  forces  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  national  Dominican  Government.  It 
constituted  the  Military  Governor  the  provisional 
Dominican  Executive,  gave  him  the  power  to 
promulgate  an  electoral  law  and  to  convene  the 
people  to  the  elections.  It  also  gave  him  the 
power  to  name  the  Dominicans  who,  together  with 
representatives  of  the  American  Government, 
would  agree:  (i)  to  ratify  all  acts  of  the  military 
government;  (2)  to  entrust  the  command  and 
organization  of  the  Dominican  forces  to  Ameri- 
can officials.  This  plan  aroused  the  unanimous 
resentment  of  the  Dominican  people.  They  pro- 
tested solemnly  that  they  desired  their  freedom 
without  qualifications.  They  refused  to  ratify  the 
acts  of  the  military  Government,  which  included  a 
loan  that  carried  intercft  varying  from  q  to  iq 
per  cent.  .As  the  co-operation  of  the  Dominicans 
was  necessary,  the  jilan  went  by  the  board.  .  . 
The  contentions  of  the  American  Government,  jus- 
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tifying  its  occupation  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
.  .  .  [were]  vigorously  denied  by  the  Dominicans 
.  .  .  I  who  asserted],  iirst  that  they  .  .  .  [had  not 
violated]  the  treaty  of  1907  by  increasing  the 
public  debt,  and  that  the  indebtedness  to  the 
United  States  .  .  .  had]  been  paid  far  in  excess 
of  rec|uirements  (they  .  .  .  [presented]  the  offi- 
cial figures  to  prove  these  assertions)  ;  second, 
that  the  revolutionary  disturbances  were  of  a 
purely  political  and  minor  character,  which  in  no 
sense  affected  American  lives  or  property,  or  the 
execution  of  the  treaty  of  1907;  third,  that  grant- 
ing a  difference  of  interpretation  of  these  two 
preceding  issues,  nothing  in  law  or  morality  jus- 
tified the  aggression  and  conquest  practiced  by  the 
United  States." — E.  H.  Gruening,  Conquest  of 
Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  {New  York  Times  Cur- 
rent History,  Mar.,  1922,  p.  895).— "Juan  Bautista 
Vicini  Burgos  took  the  oath  of  office  as  Provisional 
President  of  Santo  Domingo  on  Oct.  21,  ending  the 
regime  of  American  occupation.  .  .  .  President 
Harding  cabled  his  congratulations  to  the  new 
Government.  The  executive  departments  were 
turned  over  to  the  new  Cabinet,  and  the  National 
Palace  was  handed  over  to  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment the  next  day.  Admiral  Samuel  S.  Robin- 
son, American  Military  Governor,  sailed  with  his 
staff  on  Oct.  24.  General  Harry  Lee  assumed 
command  of  the  American  military  forces,  num- 
bering about  fifteen  Hundred  marines,  who  .  .  . 
[were  to]  remain  until  a  constitutional  Govern- 
ment .  .  .  [succeeded]  the  .  .  .  provisional  admin- 
istration. A  Government  decree  embodying  the 
terms  of  a  proposed  treaty  with  the  United  States 
and  approving  the  orders,  resolutions,  administra- 
tive rulings  and  contracts  made  by  the  American 
authorities,  was  issued  on  Oct.  27,  to  remain  in 
effect  until  the  United  States  Congress  .  .  .  [passed] 
on  the  treaty." — New  York  Times  Current  History, 
Dec,  1922,  p.  526. 

See  also  Universities  and  colleges:  19 14- 192 2; 
West  Indies. 

SANTONES,  ancient  GaUic  tribe.  See  Gaul: 
People. 

SANTORIN,  island  of  the  .^gean,  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  Cyclades,  belonging  to  Greece.  It 
is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Thera.    See  Thera. 

SANTOS,  Maximo,  president  of  Uruguay, 
1882-1886.    See  Uruguay:  1821-1905. 

SANTOS-DUMONT,  Alberto  (1873-  ), 
French  aeronaut,  born  in  Brazil.  Designed  dirigi- 
ble balloons.  See  Aviation:  Development  of  air- 
planes and  air  service:   1896-1910. 

SANUDO,  Marco,  Venetian  noble.  Captured 
Naxos  in  1207;  founded  the  duchy  of  Naxos  which 
flourished  till  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1566. 
See  Naxos:  •  1204-1567. 

SANUSIYAH.     See  Senussia. 

SAO  PAULO,  state  and  capital  of  a  state  of 
the  same  name  in  southeastern  Brazil.  It  is  the 
chief  coffee  producing  state  of  the  republic.  In 
1920,  the  population  of  the  state  was  4,592,188, 
and  that  of  the  city  was  597i033-  See  Brazil: 
Geographical  description;  Brazilian  Coffee  case; 
Immigration  and  emigration:    Brazil:    1817-1919. 

SAPAUDIA,  early  name  of  Savoy.  See  Bur- 
GUNDiANs:    443-451. 

SAPEIRES,  or  Saspeires,  ancient  Iberian  tribe. 
See  Iberians,  Eastern  ;  Alarodians. 

SAPHADIN  (d.  1218),  Turkish  emperor.  See 
Crusades:    1216-1229. 

SAPIENZA,  or  PORTOLONGO,  Battle  of 
(1354).     See   Constantinople:    1348-1355. 

SAPOR.     See  Shapur. 

SARACEN,  or  GREEK,  FIRE.  See  Greek 
fire. 


SARACEN  EDUCATION.  See  Education: 
Medieval:  glh-isth  centuries:  Saracen  and  Moor- 
i.^h   learning. 

SARACEN  EMPIRE.    See  Caliphate. 

SARACENIC  CIVILIZATION.  See  Europe: 
Middle    .Ages:     Saracenic    civilization. 

SARACENS:  Name.— "From  Mecca  to  the 
Euphrates,  the  Arabian  tril)cs  were  confounded 
by  the  Greeks  and  Latins  under  the  general  appel- 
lation of  Saracens.  .  .  .  The  name  which,  used  by 
Ptolemy  and  Pliny  in  a  more  confined,  by  Ammi- 
anus  and  Procopius  in  a  larger,  sense,  has  been 
derived,  ridiculously,  from  Sarah,  the  wife  of 
Abraham,  obscurely  from  the  village  of  Saraka, 
.  .  .  more  plausibly  from  the  Arabic  words  which 
signify  a  thievish  character,  or  Oriental  situation. 
.  .  .  Yet  the  last  and  most  popular  of  these  ety- 
mologies is  refuted  by  Ptolemy  (Arabia,  p.  2.  18. 
in  Hudson,  torn,  iv.),  who  expressly  remarks  the 
western  and  southern  position  of  the  Saracens, 
then  an  obscure  tribe  on  the  borders  of  Egypt. 
The  appellation  cannot,  therefore,  allude  to  any 
national  character;  and,  since  it  was  imposed  by 
strangers,  it  must  be  found,  not  in  the  Arabic,  but 
in  a  foreign  language." — E.  Gibbon,  History  of 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  ch.  50, 
and  note. — "Dr.  Clarke  (Travels,  v.  ii.,  p.  391) 
after  expressing  contemptuous  pity  for  Gibbon's 
ignorance,  derives  the  word  from  Zara,  Zaara, 
Sara,  the  Desert,  whence  Saraceni,  the  children  of 
the  Desert.  De  Maries  adopts  the  derivation  from 
Sarrik,  a  robber,  Hist,  des  Arabes,  vol.  i.,  p.  36; 
St.  Martin  from  Scharkioun,  or  Sharkiin,  Eastern, 
vol.  xi.,  p.  55." — H.  Milman,  Note  to  Gibbon,  us 
above. — The  Kadmonites  "are  undoubtedly  what 
their  name  expresses,  Orientals,  Saracens,  otherwise 
'B'ne  Kedem,'  or  Sons  of  the  East;  a  name  re- 
stricted in  practice  to  the  east  contiguous  to 
Palestine,  and  comprising  only  the  Arabian  na- 
tions dwelling  between  Palestine  and  the  Eu- 
phrates. .  .  .  The  name  Saraceni  was  in  use  among 
the  Romans  long  before  Islam,  apparently  from 
the  time  of  Trajan's  and  Hadrian's  wars." — H. 
Ewald,  History  of  Israel,  introduction,  v.  i,  sect. 
4,  with  footnote. — In  the  Middle  Ages  the  term 
Saracen  became  common  in  its  application  to  the 
Arabs,  and,  in  fact,  to  the  Mohammedan  races 
generally. — See  also  Rome:  Empire:  96-138. 

Influence  in  Turkey.  See  Turkey:  Influence  of 
Saracens,  etc. 

7th-llth  centuries. — Advancement  of  medical 
science.  See  Medical  science:  Ancient:  7th-iith 
centuries. 

637. — Conquest  of  Syria.  See  Jerusalem:  637- 
1099. 

668-675. — First  siege  of  Constantinople.  See 
Constantinople:    668-675. 

8th  century. — Military  science  of  Saracens. 
See  Military  organization:   14. 

circa  711. — Capture  of  Cartagena.  See  Carta- 
gena:   711-1276. 

717-718. — Second  siege  of  Constantinople.  See 
Constantinople:  717-718. 

800-1016. — Conflicts  in  southern  Italy.  See 
Italy    (Southern):    800-1016. 

823. — Conquest  of  Crete.     See  Crete:  823. 

827-878. — Conquest  and  occupation  of  Sicily. 
See  Sicily:    827-878. 

846-849. — Attacks  on  the  Romans.  See  Rome: 
Medieval   city:    846-849. 

904. — Capture  of  Thessalonica.  See  Thessa- 
lonica:  904. 

961-963. — Loss  of  Crete.     See  Crete:   961-963. 

1000-1090. — Conquered  by  Normans  in  Italy. 
See  Italy    (Southern):    1000-1090. 
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13th  century. — Under  the  rule  of  Frederick  II 
in  Italy.    See  Italy:   13th  century. 

SARAGOSSA,  or  Zaragoza,  capital  of  the 
Spanish  province  of  the  same  name  and  formerly 
of  the  kingdom  of  Aragon.  Its  population,  in  1920, 
was   111,704. 

Origin.     See  Cesar  Augusta. 
543. — Siege  by  the  Franks.     See  Goths:   507- 
711. 

713. — Siege  and  conquest  by  Arab-Moors.    See 
Spain:    711-713. 
778. — Siege  by  Charlemagne.     See  Spain:   778. 
1710. — Defeat  of  the  Spaniards  by  the  allies. 
See  Spain:    1707-1710. 

1808. — Fruitless  siege  by  the  French.  See 
Spain:   1808   (May-September). 

1808-1809.— Siege  and  capture  by  the  French. 
— Extraordinary  defense  of  the  city.  See  Spain: 
180S-1809  (December-March). 

1809. — Siege  by  the  French.  See  Spain:  1809 
(February-July) . 

1809. — Battle  and  Spanish  defeat.  See  Spain: 
1809    (February-June). 

SARAI,  medieval  city  of  Russia,  capital  of  the 
khanate  of  Kiptchak.  Its  ruins  are  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Astrakhan,  Russia.  See  Russia:  1237- 
1294. 

SARAIVA  LAW,  act  providing  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  slaves  in  Brazil,  1885.  See  Brazil: 
1871-1888. 

SARANDOPORUS,  Battle  of  (1912).  See 
Turkey:    1912-1913. 

SARANGIANS,  name  given  by  Herodotus  to 
a  warlike  people  who  dwelt  anciently  on  the 
shores  of  the  Hamun  and  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Hilmend — southwestern  Afghanistan.  By  the  later 
Greeks  they  were  called  Zarangians  and  Drangians; 
by   the  Persians  Zaraka. 

SARANZA,  Siege  of  (1494).  See  Italy:  1494- 
1496. 

SARASATE  Y  NAVASCUES,  Pablo  Mar- 
tin Meliton  de  (1844-1908),  Spanish  violinist  and 
composer.    See  Music:  Modern:  1830-1908. 

SARATOGA,  Battle  of.  See  U.S.A.:  1777 
(July-October). 

SARATOGA,  Proposed  state  of.  See  North- 
west Territory  of  the  United  States:   1784. 

SARAWAK,  territory  in  western  Borneo.  (See 
Borneo:  Country.)  "Borneo  has  been  made  fa- 
miliar to  the  general  reader  by  the  settlement  of 
Sarawak,  which  is  situated  on  the  western  side 
of  the  island.  [See  Asia:  Map. J  Rajah  Brookes 
territory  consists  of  over  30,000  square  miles.  [By 
1920  the  area  of  Sarawak  had  been  increased  to 
about  42,000  square  miles.]  .  .  .  Alone  and  unaided, 
without  state  protection  or  official  service,  for  forty 
years  Sarawak  has  maintained  an  independent  posi- 
tion, her  English  chief  holding  sovereign  power,  his 
government  being  often  spoken  of  by  travelers  who 
have  visited  Borneo  as  an  example  worthy  to  be 
studied  by  some  of  the  world's  greatest  powers. 
The  British  North  Borneo  Company  have  raised 
their  flag  over  about  the  same  extent  of  country 
as  that  which  comprises  Sarawak;  and  they  have 
wisely  imitated  the  policy  of  Rajah  Brooke  in 
ruling  the  natives  through  their  chiefs,  and  with 
all  due  respect  to  their  own  laws,  customs,  and  re- 
ligion. Sarawak  is  a  happy  and  prosperous  colony. 
With  a  population  of  240,000  souls  [estimated  at 
600,000  in  1 920 J  it  has  a  respectable  military  force, 
garrisons,  and  forts;  it  pays  a  competent  staff 
of  European  and  native  officers;  and  maintains 
three  gunboats  to  protect  its  commerce  and  guar- 
antee the  safety  of  life  and  property  to  its  sub- 
jects. [Rajah  Brooke  left  Sarawak  in  1863  and 
died  in   England  in    1868.     He   was   succeeded   as 


rajah  by  a  nephew  Charles  Johnson  Brooke,  who 
died  May  17,  191 7,  and  was  in  turn  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Charles  Vyner  Brooke.  Sarawak  was 
placed  under  British  protection  in  1888.]" — J.  Hat- 
ton,  New  Ceylon,  ch.  2. — See  also  Borneo:  1521- 
1846;   British  empire:   Extent. 

SARBRtJCKEN,  Battle  of.  See  FraxNce:  1870 
(July-August). 

SARCEES,  North  American  Indian  tribe.  See 
Athapascan  family;  Blackfeet  Indians 

SARDANAPALUS,  Greek  form  of  the  name  of 
Assur-bani-pal.     See   Assur-bani-pal. 
SARDES.     See  Sardis. 

SARDICA,  or  Serdica,  ancient  site  of  modern 
Sofia,  Bulgaria.     See  Sofia. 

SARDINIA,  Italian  island  in  the  Mediterranean 
sea.  It  Hes  seven  and  one-half  miles  south  of 
Corsica  (see  Italy:  Geographic  description)  and 
has  an  area  of  9,187  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion, in   1921,  of  866,681. 

Name  and  early  history. — "The  name  of  the 
island  'Sardo'  is  derived  with  probability  from  the 
Phoenician,  and  describes  its  resemblance  to  the 
human  footstep.  [Phcemcians:  Origin.]  .  .  .  Dio- 
dorus  reckons  this  island  among  the  places  to 
which  the  Phcenicians  sent  colonies,  after  they  had 
enriched  themselves  by  the  silver  of  Spain.  .  .  . 
What  the  primitive  population  of  the  island  was, 
which  the  Phcenicians  found  there  when  they 
touched  at  its  southern  ports  on  their  way  to 
Spain,  whether  it  had  come  from  the  coast  of 
Italy,  or  Africa,  we  can  only  conjecture.  In  his- 
torical times  it  appears  to  have  been  derived  from 
three  principal  sources, — immigrations  from  Africa, 
represented  by  the  traditions  of  Sardus  and  Aris- 
taeus;  from  Greece,  represented  by  lolaus,  and 
from  the  south  and  south-east  of  Spain,  represented 
by  Norax.  .  .  .  The  name  Norax  has  evidently  a 
reference  to  those  singular  remains  of  ancient 
architecture,  the  Nuraghi  of  Sardinia, — stone  tow- 
ers in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  with  a  spiral 
staircase  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  which  to 
the  number  of  3,000  are  scattered  over  the  island, 
chiefly  in  the  southern  and  western  parts.  Nothing 
entirely  analogous  to  these  has  been  found  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world;  but  they  resemble 
most  the  Athalayas  [orTalajots]  of  Minorca,  whose 
population  was  partly  Iberian,  partly  Libyan.  .  .  . 
The  Carthaginians,  at  the  time  when  their  naval 
power  was  at  its  height,  in  the  sixth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies B.  C,  subdued  all  the  level  country,  the 
former  inhabitants  taking  refuge  among  the  moun- 
tains, where  their  manners  receded  towards  bar- 
barism."— J.  Kenrick,  Phoenicia,  ch.  4,  sect.  3. 

1017. — Conquest  from  the  Saracens  by  the 
Pisans  and  Genoese.    See  Pisa:  Origin  of  citv. 

1530-1600.— Under  Spanish  rule.  See  Italy: 
1530-1600. 

1708.— Taken  by  the  allies.  See  Sp.mn:  1707- 
1710. 

1713. — Ceded  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria  with 
the  title  of  king.     Sec  Utrecht:    1712-1714. 

1714. — Exchanged  with  the  emperor  for  Upper 
Palatinate.     See  Utrecht:    171 2-1 714. 

1717. — Retaken  by  Spain.  See  Spain:  1713- 
1725. 

1719. — Given  up  by  Spain  and  acquired  by 
the  duke  of  Savoy  in  exchange  for  Sicily,  giving 
its  name  to  his  kingdom.  See  Spain:  1713-1725; 
Italy:    1715-1735. 

SARDINIA  (Kingdom).— The  kingdom  of  Sar- 
dinia was  ruled  by  the  House  of  Savoy  from 
1720  to  1861.  It  included  Savoy,  Piedmont  and 
the  island  of  Sardinia.  The  dukes  of  Savoy  first 
secured  the  royal  title  with  the  acquisition  of  the 
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island  from  Spain  in  exchanpe  for  Sicily,  and  bore 
it  until  they  assumed  that  of  kin«  of  Italy  in  Feb- 
ruary, iSt)i.— See  also  Savoy  and  Piedmont. 

17'40._Agreement  with  papacy.  See  Papacy: 
1740-1758. 

1742.— King  joins  Austria  in  the  War  of  the 
Austrian   Succession.     See   Italy:    I74i-i743- 

1743. Treaty    of    Worms    with    Austria    and 

England.     See   Italy:    i743- 

l743._Bourbon  Family  Compact  against  the 
king.     See  France:   1743   (October). 

1744. — War  of  the  Austrian  Succession. — 
French  and  Spanish  invasion  of  Piedmont.  See 
Italy:    1744;  Austrl-^:    1743-1744- 

1745. — War  of  the  Austrian  Succession. — 
Overwhelming   reverses.     See   Italy:    i74S- 

1746-1747.— War  of  the  Austrian  Succession.— 
French  and  Spaniards,  driven  out.     See  Italy: 

'1743!— ^Termination  and  results  of  the  War  of 
the  Austrian  Succession.  See  Aix-la-Chapelle: 
Congresses:    2. 

l792._Annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  the 
French  republic.  See  France:  17Q2  (September- 
December)  .  . 

1793.— Toined  in  the  coalition  against  revolu- 
tionary France.  See  France:  i793  (March-Sep- 
tember). :,     .         XI. 

1794._Passes    of    the    Alps    secured    by    the 
French.     See   France:    i794-i79S    (October-May). 
1795. — French  victory  at  Loano.    See  France: 
1795   (June-December). 

1796.— Submission  to  the  French  under  Bona- 
parte.—Treaty  of  peace.— Cession  of  Savoy  to 
the  republic.  See  France:  1706  (April-October). 
1798._Piedmont  taken  by  the  French.— Its 
sovereignty  relinquished  by  the  king.  See 
France:    17Q8-1799   (August-April).  _ 

1799. — French  evacuation  of  Piedmont.  See 
France:    i799    (April-September). 

1802.— Annexation  of  part  of  Piedmont  to 
France.     See  France:    1802    (June-October). 

1812.— Extent  of  territory.  See  Europe:  Mod- 
ern:  Map  of   Central  Europf?  in   1812. 

1814-1815^— King  recovers  his  kingdom.— An- 
nexation of  Genoa.— Cession  of  part  of  Savoy 
to  France.  See  Vienna,  Congress  of;  Italy: 
1814-1815. 

1815.— Joins  the  Holy  Alliance.  See  Holy 
Alliance. 

1815-1861. — Protectorate  over  Monaco.  See 
Monaco. 

1820-1821.— Abortive  revolutionary  rising  and 
war  with  Austria.— Defeat  at  Novara.  See  Italy: 
1820-1821. 

1831.— Death  of  Charles  Felix.— Accession  of 
Charles  Albert.     See  Italy:   1830-1832. 

1848-1849.— Alliance  with  insurgent  Lombardy 
and  Venetia.— War  with  Austria.— Defeat. — 
Abdication  of  Charles  Albert.— Accession  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  II.    See  Italy:  1848-1849. 

1848-1859. — Municipal   government.     See   Mu- 
nicipal government:  Development  of  the  city,  etc. 
1855. — In   the   alliance   of  the    Crimean    War 
against  Russia.     See  Russia:   1854-1856. 

1856. — Relations  with  European  Commission 
on  the  Navigation  of  the  Danube.  See  Danube: 
1850-1016. 

1856.— Framing  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 
See  Paris,  Declaration  of. 

1856-1870. — Great  work  of  Count  Cavour  and 
King  Victor  Emmanuel. — Liberation  of  the 
whole  peninsula  and  creation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  See  Italy:  1856-1859,  to  1867-1870; 
Austria:    1856-1859. 


I860. — Extent  of  dominions  at  union  with 
Italy.  See  Italy:  Map  showing  unification  of 
Italy. 

SARDINIA,  Antiquities  of.  See  Round  tow- 
ers. 

SARDIS,    or    Sardes,    city    of    western    Asia 
Minor.     It  was  the  capital  of  ancient  Lydia   (see 
Greece:    Map   of   ancient   Greece),  and   the  chief 
city  of  the  province  of  Lydia  in  Roman  and  Byzan- 
tine  times.     When   Cyrus   the   Great   founded   the 
Persian   empire   by  the   overthrow   of   that   of   the 
Medcs,  558  B.  C,  his  tirst  enterprise   of  conquest, 
outside    of    the    Median    dominion,    was    directed 
against  the  kingdom  of  Lydia,  then,  under  its  fa- 
mous king   Crresus,   dominant   in   Asia   Minor  and 
rapidly  increasing  in  wealth  and  power.     After  an 
indecisive  battle,  Croesus  retired  to  his  capital  city, 
Sardis,  which  was  then  the  most  splendid  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  was  followed  by  Cyrus,  who  cap- 
tured  and   plundered   the   town,   at   the   end   of   a 
siege   of    only    fourteen   days.     The   fall   of  Sardis 
was   the   fall   of   the  Lydian   kingdom,   which   was 
absorbed  into  the  great  empire  of  Persia. — Based 
on   G.   Rawlinson,  Five  great   monarchies:   Persia, 
ch.  7. — Fifty-eight  years  later  (about  500  B.  C.)  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Ionian  Revolt,  when  the  Greek 
cities   of  Asia   Minor  attempted  to   throw  off  the 
Persian    yoke,    Sardis    was    again    plundered    and 
burned    by    an    invading    force    of    lonians    and 
Athenians. — Based    on    C.    Thirlwall,    History    af 
Greece,   ch.    14. — See   also   Greece:    B.C.  500-493; 
Persia:    B.C.  521-493;    Syria:     B.C.  332-167. — In 
the  third  century  B.  C.  the  city   was  captured  by 
Antiochus    the    Great.      It    was    destroyed    by    an 
earthquake  in  17  A.  D.  but  was  rebuilt.    One  of  the 
seven  letters  of  the  Revelation  was  addressed  to  the 
church  at  Sardis,  which  was  the  seat  of  an  early 
Christian   bishopric.     In   the   thirteenth   and   four- 
teenth centuries  it  was  successively  captured  by  the 
Turks  and  the  Christians.    Since  1402,  when  it  fell 
before  Timur,  it  has  been  in  ruins.    In  1910,  acting 
on    behalf   of   the   Society   for   the   Excavation   of 
Sardis  formed  by  J.  P.  Morgan  and  other  Ameri- 
cans, Dr.  Howard  Crosby  Butler  began  to  excavate 
the  ruins  under  a  firman  from  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment.    Among  the  treasures  unearthed  in  1922  was 
a   potful   of   the   famous   "staters"    of   the   Lydian 
king   Croesus,  said  to  be  the  first  gold  coins  ever 
minted. 

B.  C.  334. — Seized  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
See  Macedonia:   B.C.  334-330. 

B.  C.  86. — Renewal  of  allegiance  to  Rome. 
See  MiTHRADATic  Wars. 

SARDO.  See  Sardinia:  Name  and  early  his- 
tory. 

SARDOU,  Victorien  (1831-1908),  French 
dramatist.     See   Drama:    1850-1921. 

SARGASSO  SEA,  tract  of  the  north  Atlantic 
ocean  covered  with  floating  seaweed  within  the 
great  gyration  of  the  Gulf  stream.  See  America: 
1492. 

SARGENT,  John  Singer  (1856-  ),  Amer- 
ican painter.    See  Painting:  American. 

SARGON  I,  king  of  Babylonia,  c.  3800  B.C., 
and  ruler  of  Akkad.  Founded  the  dynasty  of 
Akkad,  and  established  an  empire  which  lasted  197 
years.  The  dates  of  his  reign  are  in  dispute.  See 
Akkad. 

SARGON  II,  king  of  Assyria,  722-705  B.C. 
Gained  the  throne  by  usurpation,  and  became  a 
powerful  ruler,  conquering  many  countries,  among 
them  Samaria,  parts  of  Arabia,  and  Armenia.  See 
Assyria:  Later  Assyrian  empire. 

SARISSA,  Macedonian  spear.  See  Phalanx, 
Macedonian. 
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SARK,  small  island  of  the  Channel  islands, 
seven     miles    east    of     Guernsey.      See     Channel 

ISLANDS. 

SARK,  Battle  of  (1448). — This  was  a  severe 
defeat  inflicted  by  the  Scots  upon  an  English  force, 
invading  Scottish  territory,  under  Lord  Percy.  The 
English  lost  3,000  men  and  Percy  was  taken 
prisoner. — W.  Scott,  History  of  Scotland,  ch.  19. 

SARMATIA,  SARMATIANS.— "The  Scyth- 
ians of  the  time  of  Herodotus  were  separated  only 
by  the  river  Tanais  [modern  Don]  from  the  Sar- 
matians,  who  occupied  the  territory  for  several 
days'  journey  north-east  of  the  Palus  Maeotis;  on 
the  south,  they  were  divided  by  the  Danube  from 
the  section  of  Thracians  called  Getas.  Both  these 
nations  were  nomadic,  analogous  to  the  Scythians 
in  habits,  military  efficiency,  and  fierceness.  Indeed, 
Herodotus  and  Hippokrates  distinctly  intimate  that 
the  Sarmatians  were  nothing  but  a  branch  of 
Scythians,  speaking  a  Scythian  dialect,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  their  neighbours  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Ta-nais  chiefly  by  this  peculiarity, — that  the 
women  among  them  were  warriors  hardly  less 
daring  and  expert  than  the  men." — G.  Grote,  His- 
tory of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  17. — The  Sarmatians  ulti- 
mately gave  their  name  to  the  whole  region  of 
northeastern  Europe,  and  some  writers  have  con- 
sidered them  to  be,  not  Scythic  or  Mongolic  in  race, 
but  progenitors  of  the  modern  Slavonic  family. 
"By  Sarmatia  [Tacitus]  seems  to  have  understood 
what  is  now  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  perhaps 
part  of  the  south  of  Russia." — Church  and  Brod- 
ribb,  Geographical  notes  to  the  Germany  of 
Tacitus. — See  also  Roxolam. 

SARMATIAN  AND  MARCOMANNIAN 
WARS  OF  MARCUS  AURELIUS.— It  was  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  (161- 
180  A.D.)  that  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians  along 
the  Danubian  frontier  of  the  Roman  empire  began 
to  be  seriously  frequent  and  bold.  "It  is  repre- 
sented as  a  simultaneous,  and  even  a  combined 
attack,  of  all  the  races  on  the  northern  frontier, 
who  may  be  ranged  under  the  three  national 
divisions  of  Germans,  Scythians,  and  Sarmatians; 
though  we  may  question  the  fact  of  an  actual  league 
among  tribes  so  many,  so  various,  and  so  distant. 
[The  Marcomanni  and  the  Quadi  on  the  upper 
Danube,  and  the  Sarmatian  tribes  on  the  lower, 
were  the  prominent  intruders,  and  the  campaigns 
which  AureUus  conducted  against  them,  167-1S& 
A.  D.,  are  generally  called  either  the  Marcomannian 
or  the  Sarmatian  Wars.  During  these  thirteen 
years,  the  noblest  of  all  monarchs  surrendered  re- 
peatedly the  philosophic  calm  which  he  loved  so 
well,  and  gave  himself  to  the  hateful  business  of 
frontier  war,  vainly  striving  to  arrest  in  its  be- 
ginning the  impending  flood  of  barbaric  invasion. 
Repeatedly,  he  won  the  semblance  of  a  peace  with 
the  unrelenting  foe,  and  as  repeatedly  it  was 
l)roken.  He  died  in  his  soldier's  harness,  at  Vindo- 
bona  (Vienna),  and  happily  did  not  live  to  witness 
the  peace  which  Rome,  in  the  end,  stooped  to  buy 
from  the  foes  she  had  no  more  strength  to  over- 
come.]"— C.  Merivale,  History  of  the  Romans, 
ch.  68.  — See  also  Thundering  Legion. 

Also  in:  P.  B.  Watson,  Marcus  Aitrelitis  An- 
toninus, ch.  4-6. 

SARN  HELEN.  -Roman  road  running  through 
Wales,  called  by  the  Welsh  the  Sarn  Helen,  or 
road  of  Helen,  from  a  notion  that  the  Empress 
Helena  cau.scfl  it  to  be  made. — Based  on  T.  Wright, 
Celt,  Roman  and  Saxon,  ch.  5. 

SAROLEA,  Charles  (1870-  ),  Belgian  edu- 
cator and  writer.  Wrote  the  "Anglo-German  Prob- 
lem" in  1Q12,  forecasting  the  World  War.  See 
World   War:    Diplomatic   background:    2. 


SARPI,  Fra  Paolo  (1552-1623),  Venetian  pa- 
triot, scholar  and  church  reformer.  See  Venice: 
1606-1607;  History:   23. 

SARRAIL,  Maurice  Paul  Emmanuel 
(1856-  ),  French  commander.  Led  an  army 
on  the  western  front,  1914;  commanded  the  Allied 
forcesatSaloniki,  1915-1917.  See  World  War:  1914: 
I.  Western  front:  p,  1;  p,  5;  1915:  V.  Balkans: 
b,  5;  c,  3,  i;  1916:  V.  Balkan  theater:  b. 

SARRE.     See  Saar. 

SARSFIELD,  Patrick  (d.  1693),  titular  earl 
of  Lucan,  Irish  Jacobite  and  soldier.  Commanded 
Irish  troops  against  the  English,  1689.  See  Ire- 
land:  1689. 

SARSI  INDIANS,  North  American  tribe.  See 
Indians,  American:  Cultural  areas  in  North 
America:    Plains   area. 

SARTI,  Giuseppe  (1729-1802),  Italian  com- 
poser.    See  Music:   Modern:    1730-1816:   Italian. 

SARTO,  Andrea  del.   See  .\ndrea  del  Sarto. 

SARTO,   Giuseppe.     See   Pius  X. 

SARUS,  Battle  of  the.— One  of  the  victories 
of  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  625,  in  his  war  with 
the  Persians. — Based  on  G.  Rawlinson,  Seventh 
great   orientai   monarchy,   ch.    24. 

SASAKS,  aboriginal  tribe  in  the  East  Indies. 
See  LoMBOK. 

SASKATCHEWAN,  province  of  Canada.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  international 
boundary,  on  the  east  by  Manitoba,  on  the  north 
by  the  sixtieth  parallel,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
province  of  Alberta.  (See  Canada:  Map.)  Sas- 
katchewan is  a  great  wheat  growing  province  and 
has  an  area  of  251,700  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion in  1921  was  757, Sio.  "On  October  8,  1904, 
the  fifth  legislative  assembly  of  the  North-West 
Territories  concluded  its  third  session  and  this 
was  destined  to  be  the  last  session  of  an  assembly 
claiming  to  represent  the  North-West  Territories. 
[See  North-West  Territories  of  Can.ada.]  In 
the  following  year  the  Dominion  parliament  passed 
two  acts,  the  Alberta  Act  and  the  Saskatchewan 
Act,  providing  for  the  erection  on  September  i, 
1905,  of  two  provinces,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 
[See  Canada:  1905.]  The  passing  of  this  legisla- 
tion awakened  a  lively  interest  in  every  part  of 
the  Dominion.  It  contained  provisions  that  ran 
counter  to  the  demands  of  the  territorial  premier 
in  the  number  of  provinces,  the  ownership  of 
pubHc  lands,  and  the  imposition  of  restrictions 
upon  the  educational  jurisdiction  of  the  new 
provinces.  .  .  .  The  financial  arrangements  were 
satisfactory.  But  two  provinces  were  erected;  the 
Dominion  retained  all  public  lands,  mines,  min- 
erals, and  royalties;  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way exemption  from  taxation  persisted ;  and  pro- 
vincial jurisdiction  in  education  was  incomplete. 
...  On  August  25,  1905,  .^medce  Emmanuel  For- 
get, who  had  been  clerk  of  the  North-West  council 
under  the  first  resident  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
territories,  and  had  him.self  been  lieutenant-governor 
since  1898,  was  gazetted  the  first  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  new  Province  of  Sa.'^katchewan. 
.  .  .  According  to  the  provisions  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan Act,  territorial  laws  in  force  on  September  i, 
1905,  were  not  affected  by  the  con.stitutional 
changes  involved  in  the  erection  of  the  province. 
The  first  legislative  assembly  provided  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  laws  of  the  province  and 
made  a  splendid  beginning  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  important  provincial  institutions.  Before  the 
dissolution  in  190S  the  whole  machinery  of  govern- 
ment for  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan  was  re- 
constructed and  organized." — A.  Shortt  and  A.  G. 
Doughty,  Canada  and  its  provinces,  v.  19,  pp.  265- 
266,    268,    270-271. 
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1914-1918. — Attitude  towards  prohibition.  Sec 
Canada:    iqi4-iqiS:   Wartime  proliihition. 

1916. — Government  control  of  telephone  sys- 
tems.     Sec   TkLEORAI'HS  and   TELKIMIONKS:     igi6. 

1917-1920. — Farm  loans  and  grants.    See  Rural 

ckedit:    Canada;    Saskatchewan. 

1921. — Electoral  system.  See  Suffrage,  Man- 
hood:  British  empire:    iQ2i. 

1923. — Workmen's  compensation.  See  Social 
insurance:   Details  for  various  countries:   Canada. 

Sec  also  Canada:  .Agriculture;  U.S.  .A.:  Economic 
map. 

SASKATCHEWAN  GRAIN  GROWERS' 
ASSOCIATION.     See   Cooperation:    Canada. 

SASSANIAN  DYNASTY.— Artaxerxes  I,  who 
resurrected  the  Persian  empire,  or  called  a  new 
Persian  empire  into  existence,  226  A.  D.,  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  Parthian  monarchy  and  the  sub- 
jection of  its  dominions,  founded  a  dynasty  which 
took  the  name  of  the  Sassanian,  or  the  family 
of  the  Sassanida;,  from  one  Sasan,  who,  according 
to  some  accounts  was  the  father,  according  to 
others  a  remoter  progenitor  of  Artaxerxes.  This 
second  Persian  monarchy  is,  itself,  often  called 
the  Sassanian,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  earlier 
.■\chEemenian  Persian  empire. — Based  on  G.  Raw- 
linson,  Seventh  threat  oriental  monarchy. — See  also 
Persia:    B.C.  iso-A.D.  226,  226-627. 

Influence  on  architecture.  See  Architecture: 
Classic;    Sassanian. 

SASSOON,  Siegfried  Loraine  (1886-  ), 
English  poet.  See  English  literature:  1914- 
ig22. 

SASTEAN  FAMILY.— -"The  single  tribe  upon 
the  language  of  which  Hale  based  his  name  was 
located  by  him  to  the  southwest  of  the  Lutuami  or 
Klamath  tribes.  .  .  .  The  former  territory  of  the 
Sastean  family  is  the  region  drained  by  the  Kla- 
math River  and  its  tributaries  from  the  western 
base  of  the  Cascade  range  to  the  point  where 
the  Klamath  flows  through  the  ridge  of  hills 
east  of  Happy  Camp,  which  forms  the  boundary 
between  the  Sastean  and  the  Quortean  famihes. 
In  addition  to  this  region  of  the  Klamath,  the 
Shasta  extended  over  the  Siskiyou  range  north- 
ward as  far  as  Ashland,  Oregon." — J.  W.  Powell, 
Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
p.  106. 

SASTRI,  Srinivasa  (1869-  ),  Indian  states- 
man. Present  as  Indian  representative  at  British 
imperial  conference,  1921.  See  British  empire: 
Colonial   and   imperial   conferences:    1921. 

SATRAP,  SATRAPIES.— Darius  Hystaspis 
(the  Great)  "has  been  well  called  'the  true  founder 
of  the  Persian  state.'  He  foujid  the  Empire  a 
crude  and  heterogeneous  mass  of  ill-assorted  ele- 
ments, hanging  loosely  together  by  the  single  tie 
of  subjection  to  a  common  head;  he  left  it  a  com- 
pact and  regularly  organized  body,  united  on  a 
S'ngle  well-ordered  system,  permanently  established 
everywhere.  ...  It  was  the  first,  and  probably 
the  best,  instance  of  that  form  of  government 
which,  taking  its  name  from  the  Persian  word  for 
provincial  ruler,  is  known  generally  as  the  system 
of  'satrapial'  administration.  Its  main  principles 
were,  in  the  first  place,  the  reduction  of  the 
whole  Empire  to  a  quasi-uniformity  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  one  mode  of  governing  for  several; 
secondly,  the  substitution  of  tixed  and  definite 
burthens  on  the  subject  in  lieu  of  variable  and 
uncertain  calls;  and  thirdly,  the  establishment  of 
a  variety  of  checks  and  counterpoises  among 
the  officials  to  whom  it  was  necessary  that  the 
crown  should  delegate  its  powers.  .  .  .  The  au- 
thority instituted  by  Darius  was  that  of  his  satraps. 
He   divided  the   whole   Empire   into   a   number   of 


separate  governments — a  number  which  must  have 
varied  at  different  times,  but  which  seems  never 
to  have  fallen  short  of  twenty.  Over  each  gov- 
ernment he  placed  a  satraj),  or  supreme  civil 
governor,  charged  with  the  collection  and  trans- 
mission of  the  revenue,  the  administration  of 
justice,  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  the  general 
supervision  of  the  territory.  These  satraps  were 
nominated  by  the  king  at  his  pleasure  from  any 
class  of  his  subjects,  and  held  office  for  no  definite 
term,  but  simply  until  recalled,  being  liable  to  de- 
privation or  death  at  any  moment,  without  other 
formality  than  the  presentation  of  the  royal  'fir- 
man.' While,  however,  they  remained  in  office 
they  were  despotic — they  represented  the  Great 
King,  and  were  clothed  with  a  portion  of  his 
majesty.  .  .  .  They  wielded  the  power  of  life  and 
death.  They  assessed  the  tribute  on  the  several 
towns  and  villages  within  their  jurisdiction  at 
their  pleasure,  and  appointed  deputies — called  some- 
times, like  themselves,  satraps — over  cities  or  dis- 
tricts within  their  province,  whose  office  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  great  dignity.  .  .  .  Nothing  re- 
strained their  tyranny  but  such  sense  of  right  as 
they  might  happen  to  possess,  and  the  fear  of 
removal  or  execution  if  the  voice  of  complaint 
reached  the  monarch." — G.  Rawlinson,  Five  great 
monarchies:  Persia,  ch.  7. 

SATSUMA,  Japanese  province.  Before  the 
revolution  of  1868,  it  was  one  of  the  leading  feudal 
strongholds  and  its  princes  played  an  important 
part  throughout  the  history  of  feudal  Japan.  Sat- 
suma  ware  is  one  of  the  most  valued  of  Oriental 
porcelains. — See  also  Japan:  1863-1868;  1868-1894; 
1894-1912;   1Q18-1921;   Choshu. 

SATTAGYDAE,  ancient  people  who  inhabited 
the  southern  part  of  the  plain  of  Iran.  See 
Gedrosia. 

SATURA,  form  of  early  Roman  drama.  See 
Latin   liter^ature:    circa    B.C.    753-264. 

SATURN,  Hill  of.  See  Seven  hills  or 
Rome. 

SATURNALIA,  Roman.— "The  Saturnalia,  first 
celebrated  in  Rome  at  the  dedication  [of  the  temple 
of  Saturn,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Capitoline 
hill]  .  .  .  extended  originally  over  three,  but  finally 
over  seven  days,  during  which  all  social  distinctions 
were  ignored;  slaves  were  admitted  to  equahty 
with  their  masters;  and  the  chains  which  the 
emancipated  from  slavery  used  to  hang,  as  thanks- 
giving, on  or  below  the  statue  of  the  god,  were 
taken  down  to  intimate  that  perfect  freedom  had 
been  enjoyed  by  all  alike  under  the  thrice-happy 
Saturnian  reign.  Varro  mentions  the  practice  of 
sending  wax  tapers  as  presents  during  this  festival; 
and  when  we  remember  the  other  usage  of  sus- 
pending wax  masks,  during  the  Saturnalia,  in  a 
chapel  beside  the  temple  of  the  beneficent  Deity, 
the  analogies  between  these  equalizing  fetes  and 
the  modern  Carnival  become  more  apparent." — 
C.  I.  Hemans,  Historic  and  monumental  Rome, 
ch.  6. 

SAUCHIE  BURN,  Battle  of  (1488).  See 
Scotland:   1482-1488. 

SAUCOURT,  Battle  of  (881).— A  notable  de- 
feat inflicted  upon  the  invading  Northmen  or  Danes 
in  881  by  the  French  king  Louis  III,  one  of  the  last 
of  the  Carolingian  line.  The  battle  is  commemo- 
rated in  a  song  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  speci- 
mens of  Teutonic  verse.— Based  on  F.  Palgrave,  His- 
tory of  Normandy  and  England,  v.  i,  bk.  i,  ch.  4. — 
See  also  Scandinavian  states:  8th-9th  centuries. 

SAUCY  CASTLE.    See  Chateau  Gaillard. 

SAUERBACH,  Ernst  Ferdinand  (1875-  ), 
German  surgeon.  See  Medical  science:  Modern: 
20th  century:  Advance  in  surgical  methods. 
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SAUK,  or  SAK,  INDIANS,  North  American 
tribe.  See  Indians,  American:  Cultural  areas  in 
North  America:   Eastern  woodlands  area;  Sacs. 

SAUL,  first  king  of  the  Hebrews.  See  Jews: 
Kingdom  of  Israel  and  Judah. 

SAULTEAUX  INDIANS,  North  American 
tribe.  See  Indians,  American:  Cultural  areas  in 
North  America:  Mackenzie  area. 

SAULT-STE.-MARIE,  two  cities  of  the  same 
name,  one  in  Michigan  on  the  eastern,  the  other 
in  Canada  on  the  western  shore  of  St.  Mary's 
river,  which  connectsi  Lake  Huron  and  Lake 
Superior.  In  1641  the  Jesuits  established  a  mission 
on  the  site  of  the  Michigan  city.  In  1662  the  first 
permanent  settlement  of  Michigan  was  made  by 
Pere  Marquette  at  the  same  point. — See  also 
Canada:  1634-1673;  Canals:  American:  Great 
Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  system  (1825-1899)  ; 
Michigan:   1616-1701. 

SAUMUR,  town  of  western  France,  on  the  Loire, 
twenty-eight  miles  southeast  of  Angers.  In  1768 
a  cavalry  school  which  became  famous  was  founded 
here.  It  receives  graduates  of  the  cadet  school 
of  St.  Cyr  and  fits  them  for  cavalry  regiments. 
In  1793  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Vendeans 
and  held  for  a  short  time.  See  France:  1793 
(June). 

SAUROMATAE,  ancient  people  of  the  Car- 
pathian region.     See  Scythians. 

SAVA,  Saint  (fl.  13th  century),  first  archbishop 
of  Serbia.     See  Serbia:   1200-1321. 

SAVAGE  STATION,  Battle  of.  See  U.S.A.: 
1862    (June- July:    Virginia). 

SAVAII,  largest  of  the  Samoan  islands.  See 
Pacific  ocean:  B.C.  2S00-A.D.  1500. 

SAVANNAH,  South  Atlantic  seaport,  county 
seat  of  Chatham  county,  Georgia.  It  is  a  great 
shipping  base  for  the  export  of  naval  stores,  lum- 
ber and  cotton.  The  population  in  1920  was 
83,252. 

1732. — Founding  of  the  city.  See  Georgia: 
1732-1739;  1735-1750. 

1775-1776. — Activity  of  the  Liberty  party.  See 
Georgia:   1775-1777. 

1778. — Taken  and  occupied  by  the  British. 
See  U.S.A.:  1778-1779:  War  carried  into  the 
South. 

1779. — Unsuccessful  attack  by  the  French  and 
Americans.  See  U.S.A.:  1779  (September- 
October)  . 

1861. — "Corner-stone"  speech  of  Alexander  H. 
Stephens.  See  U.S.A.:  1861  (March):  Surrender 
of  Alexander  H.  Stephens  to  secession. 

1861. — Threatened  by  the  Union  forces,  in 
occupation  of  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  See  U.S.A.:  1861  (October-December: 
South  Carolina-Georgia). 

1862. — Reduction  of  Fort  Pulaski  by  the  na- 
tional forces,  and  sealing  up  of  the  port.  See 
U.S.A.:    1862    (Februar>'-April:    Georgia-Florida). 

1864. — Confederate  evacuation. — Sherman  in 
possession.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1864  (November- 
December:   Georgia). 

SAVANNAH,  first  steam  vessel  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  in  181 9.  See  Steam  navigation:  On  the 
ocean. 

SAVANNAHS,  North  American  Indian  tribe. 
See  Algonouian  family. 

SAVART,  F61ix  (1791-1841),  French  physicist 
and  surgeon.  Invented  an  acoustical  instrument. 
See  Music:  Modern:    1800- 1908. 

SAVENAY,  Battle  of.  See  France:  1793  (July- 
December):   Civil  War. 

SAVERNE.     Sec  Zabern. 

SAVERY,  Thomas  (c.  1650-1715),  English 
military    engineer.      Constructed    an    atmospheric 
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steam  engine  in  1705.  See  Steam  and  gas  engines: 
Development  up  to  Watt's  time. 

SAVILE,  George.  See  Halifax,  George  Savile, 
1ST  Marquess  of. 

SAVINKOV,  Boris,  Russian  novelist.  See 
Russian  literature:   1905-1921. 

SAVONA,  seaport  and  episcopal  see  of  Liguria, 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Genoa,  twenty-seven  miles 
southwest  of  Genoa. 

1507. — Scene  of  royal  interview. — Louis  XII 
plans  the  partition  of  Venice.  See  Venice:  1508- 
1509- 

1809-1814. — Pope  held  captive  by  Napoleon. 
See  Papacy:  1808-1814;  Rome:  Modern  city:  1808- 
1814. 

SAVONAROLA,  Girolamo  (1452-1498), 
Italian  monk  orator  and  martyr.  See  Florence: 
1490-1498;  Italian  literature:  1450-1595. 

SAVOY,  House  of.    See  Italy:   1862-1866. 

SAVOY  AND  PIEDMONT,  two  Alpine  re- 
gions long  ruled  over  by  the  House  of  Savoy.  Mod- 
ern Savoy  is  a  southeastern  department  of  France  in 
the  region  of  the  western  Alps,  bordering  on  Lake 
Geneva  and  Italy.  It  was  formerly  a  duchy  lying 
between  France  and  Italy  and  together  with  the 
territory  of  Piedmont  in  northern  Italy  constituted 
the  domain  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  which  was 
founded  in  the  eleventh  century.  As  a  buffer 
state  the  duchy  had  a  chaotic  history.  Both 
Savoy  and  Piedmont  were  finally  incorporated  in 
the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  in  1720,  when  Victor 
Amadeus  II  took  the  title  of  King  of  Sardinia. 
Savoy  was  ceded  to  France  by  Sardinia  in  i860, 
at  which  time  Piedmont  became  a  part  of  the 
modern  kingdom  of  Italy. 

Early  inhabitants.    See  Ligurians. 

443. — Founding  of  Burgundian  kingdom  in 
Savoy.    See  Burgundy:  443-451. 

888. — In  kingdom  of  Trans-Jurane-Burgundy. 
See  Burgundy:   843-933. 

11th  century. — Founders  of  House  of  Savoy. 
See  Burgundy:  1032. 

llth-15th  century. — Rise  and  growth  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Savoyard  princes  in  Italy  and 
the  Burgundian  territory. — Creation  of  the 
duchy. — Assumption  of  title  of  Princes  of  Pied- 
mont.— "The  cradle  of  the  Savoyard  power  lay 
in  the  Burgundian  lands  immediately  bordering 
upon  Italy  and  stretching  on  both  sides  of  the 
Alps.  It  was  to  their  geographical  position,  as 
holding  several  great  mountain  passes,  that  the 
Savoyard  princes  owed  their  first  importance, 
succeeding  there  in  some  measure  to  the  Bur- 
gundian kings  themselves.  The  early  stages  of 
the  growth  of  the  house  are  very  obscure;  and 
its  power  does  not  seem  to  have  formed  itself 
till  after  the  union  of  Burgundy  with  the  Empire. 
But  it  seems  plain  that  at  the  end  of  the  nth 
century,  the  Counts  of  Maurienne,  which  was 
their  earliest  title,  held  rights  of  sovereignty  in 
the  Burgundian  districts  of  Maurienne,  Savoy 
strictly  so  called,  Tarantaise,  and  Aosta.  .  .  .  The 
early  Savoyard  possessions  reached  to  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  and  spread  on  both  sides  of  the  inland 
mouth  of  the  Rhone.  The  power  of  the  Savoyard 
princes  in  this  region  was  largely  due  to  their 
ecclesiastical  position  as  advocates  of  the  abbey 
of  Saint  Maurice.  Thus  their  possessions  had  a 
most  irregular  outline,  nearly  surrounding  the  lands 
of  Genevois  and  Faucigny.  A  state  of  this  shape, 
like  Prussia  in  a  later  age  and  on  a  greater  scale, 
was,  as  it  were,  predestined  to  make  further  ad- 
vances. Hut  for  some  centuries  (hose  advances 
were  made  much  nio'c  largely  in  Burgundy  than 
in  Italy.  The  oriuinal  Italian  possessions  of  the 
House   bordered    on    their    Burgundian    counties   of 
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Maurienne  and  Aosta,  taking  in  Susa  and  Turin. 
This  small  marchland  gave  its  princes  the  sounding 
title  of  Marquesses  in  Italy.  ...  In  the  i2th  and 
13th  centuries,  the  princes  of  Savoy  were  still 
hemmed  in,  in  their  own  corner  of  Italy,  by  princes 
of  equal  or  greater  power,  at  Montferrat,  at  Saluzzo, 
at  Iverea,  and  at  Biandrate.  And  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  their  position  as  princes  at  once 
Burgundian  and  Italian  was  not  peculiar  to 
them.  .  .  .  The  Italian  dominions  of  the  family 
remained  for  a  long  while  quite  secondary  to  its 
Burgundian  possessions.  .  .  .  The  main  object  of 
Savoyard  policy  in  this  region  was  necessarily  the 
acquisition  of  the  lands  of  Faucigny  and  the 
Genevois.  But  the  final  incorporation  of  those 
lands  did  not  take  place  till  they  were  still  more 
completely  hemmed  in  by  the  Savoyard  dominions 
through  the  extension  of  the  Savoyard  power  to 
the  north  of  the  Lake  This  began  early  in  the 
13th  century  [1207]  by  a  royal  grant  of  Moudon 
to  Count  Thomas  of  Savoy  Romont  was  next 
won,  and  became  the  centre  ot  the  Savoyard  power 
north  of  the  Lake.  Soon  after,  through  the  con- 
quests of  Peter  of  Savoy  [1263-1268],  who  was 
known  as  the  Little  Charlemagne  and  who  plays 
a  part  in  English  as  well  as  in  Burgundian  history, 
these  possessions  grew  into  a  large  dominion, 
stretching  along  a  great  part  of  the  shores  of  the 
Lake  of  Neufchatel  and  reaching  as  far  north  as 
Murten  or  Morat.  .  .  .  This  new  dominion  north 
of  the  Lake  was,  after  Peter's  reign,  held  for  a 
short  time  by  a  separate  branch  of  the  Savoyard 
princes  as  Barons  of  Vaud ;  but  in  the  middle  of 
the  14th  century,  their  barony  came  into  the  direct 
possession  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  house.  The 
lands  of  Faucigny  and  the  Genevois  were  thus 
altogether  surrounded  by  the  Savoyard  territory. 
Faucigny  had  passed  to  the  Dauphins  of  the 
Viennois,  who  were  the  constant  rivals  of  the 
Savoyard  counts,  down  to  the  time  of  the  practical 
transfer  of  their  dauphiny  to  France.  Soon  after 
that  annexation.  Savoy  obtained  Faucigny,  with 
Gex  and  some  other  districts  beyond  the  Rhone, 
in  exchange  for  some  small  Savoyard  possessions 
within  the  dauphiny  The  long  struggle  for  the 
Genevois,  the  county  of  Geneva,  was  ended  by 
its  purchase  in  the  beginning  of  the  isth  century 
[1401].  This  left  the  city  of  Geneva  altogether 
surrounded  by  Savoyard  territory,  a  position  which 
before  long  altogether  changed  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Savoyard  counts  and  the  city.  Hitherto, 
in  the  endless  struggles  between  the  Genevese 
counts,  bishops,  and  citizens,  the  Savoyard  counts 
.  .  .  had  often  been  looked  on  by  the  citizens  as 
friends  and  protectors.  Now  that  they  had  be- 
come immediate  neighbours  of  the  city,  they  began 
before  long  to  be  its  most  dangerous  enemies.  The 
acquisition  of  the  Genevois  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  the  famous  Amadeus  the  Eighth,  the  first  Duke 
of  Savoy,  who  received  that  rank  by  grant  of 
King  Siegmund  [1417],  and  who  was  afterwards 
the  Antipope  Felix.  [See  Papacy:  1431-1448.]  In 
his  reign  the  dominions  of  Savoy,  as  a  power 
ruling  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps,  reached  their 
greatest  extent.  But  the  Savoyard  power  was 
still  pre-eminently  Burgundian,  and  Chambery  was 
its  capital.  The  continuous  Burgundian  dominion 
of  the  house  now  reached  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Saone,  surrounding  the  lake  of  Geneva  and 
spreading  on  both  sides  of  the  lake  of  Neufchatel. 
Besides  this  continuous  Burgundian  dominion,  the 
House  of  Savoy  had  already  become  possessed 
[1388]  of  Nizza,  by  which  their  dominions  reached 
to  the  sea.  .  .  .  After  the  iSth  century,  the  Bur- 
gundian history  of  that  house  consists  of  the  steps 
spread   over   more   than   300   years   by   which   this 


great  dominion  was  lost.  The  real  importance  of 
the  house  of  Savoy  in  Italy  dates  from  much  the 
same  time  as  the  great  extension  of  its  power  in 
Burgundy.  .  .  .  During  the  14th  century,  among 
many  struggles  with  the  Marquesses  of  Montferrat 
and  Saluzzo,  the  Angevin  counts  of  Provence,  and 
the  lords  of  Milan,  the  Savoyard  power  in  Italy 
generally  increased.  .  .  .  Before  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Amadeus  [the  Eighth — 1391-1451],  the 
dominions  of  Savoy  stretched  as  far  as  the  Sesia, 
taking  in  Biella,  Santhia  and  Vercelli.  Counting 
Nizza  and  Aosta  as  Italian,  which  they  now  prac- 
tically were,  the  Italian  dominions  of  the  House 
reached  from  the  Alps  of  Wallis  to  the  sea.  But 
they  were  nearly  cut  in  two  by  the  dominions  ol 
the  Marquesses  of  Montferrat,  from  whom  how- 
ever the  Dukes  of  Savoy  now  claimed  homage. 
.  .  .  Amadeus,  the  first  Duke  of  Savoy,  took  the 
title  of  Count  of  Piedmont,  and  afterwards  that 
of  Prince.  His  possessions  were  now  fairly  es- 
tablished as  a  middle  state,  Italian  and  Burgun- 
dian, in  nearly  equal  proportions." — E.  A.  Freeman, 
Historical  geography  of  Europe,  ch.  8,  sect.  7. 

Also  in:  A.  Gallenga,  History  of  Piedmont,  v.  i, 
cli.  6-9,  V.  2,  cli.  1-6. 

1452-1454. — Alliance  with  Venice  and  Naples. 
— War  with  Milan  and   Florence.     See  Milan: 

1447-1454- 

1504-1535. — Struggles  with  the  independent 
burghers  of  Geneva. — Loss  of  the  Vidommate. 
See  Geneva:   1504-1535. 

1536-1544. — Conquest  by  the  French  and  res- 
toration to  the  duke  by  the  Treaty  of  Crespy. 
See  France:  1532-1547. 

155&. — Extent  of  Savoy.  See  Europe:  Map  of 
Central  Europe:    1556. 

1559-1580. — End  of  French  occupation. — Re- 
covery of  his  dominions  by  Emanuel  Philibert. 
— His  reconstruction  of  the  state. — Treaties  with 
the  Swiss. — War  with  Waldenses. — Tolerant 
treaty  of  Cavour. — Settlement  of  government  at 
Turin. — "The  history  of  Piedmont  begins  where 
the  history  of  Italy  terminates.  At  the  Peace 
of  Chateau-Cambresis  [see  France:  1547-1559],  in 
1559,  Piedmont  was  born  again.  Under  Amadeus 
VIII.  Savoy  bade  fair  to  become  a  State  of  the 
very  first  order.  In  the  course  of  a  century  it  had 
sunk  to  a  third-rate  power.  .  .  .  Piedmont,  utterly 
prostrated  by  five-and-twenty  years  of  foreign 
occupation,  laid  waste  by  the  trampling  of  all 
the  armies  of  Europe,  required  now  the  work  of 
a  constructive  genius,  and  Emanuel  Philibert  was 
providentially  fitted  for  the  task.  No  man  could 
better  afford  to  be  pacific  than  the  conqueror  of 
St.  Quintin.  [See  France:  as  above.]  .  .  .  After 
the  battle  of  St.  Quintin,  Emanuel  Philibert  had 
France  at  his  discretion.  Had  his  counsels  been 
instantly  followed,  the  Spanish  army  would  have 
dictated  its  own  terms  before  or  within  the  walls 
of  Paris.  .  .  .  The  reconciliation  of  France  with 
the  hero  who  had  alarmed  and  humbled  her 
seemed,  nevertheless,  to  be  sincere."  Under  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  dominions, 
occupied  by  the  French,  were  to  be  restored  to 
him,  except  that  Turin,  Chieri,  Chivasso,  Pinerolo, 
and  Villanova  d'  Asti,  with  part  of  their  terri- 
tories, "were  to  be  occupied  for  three  years,  or 
until  the  settlement  of  the  differences  between 
the  two  Courts,  chiefly  with  regard  to  the  dowry 
of  Louisa  of  Savoy,  mother  of  Francis  I.,  the 
original  cause  of  dispute.  ...  So  long  as  France 
insisted  on  keeping  the  five  above-mentioned 
places,  Spain  was  also  empowered  to  retain  Asti 
and  Vercelli."  Philip  II,  however,  gave  up  Vercelli 
and  "contented  himself  with  the  occupation  of 
Asti    and    Santia."      The    differences    with    France 
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proved  hard  of  settlement,  and  it  was  not  until 
1574  that  "Emanuel  Philibert  found  himself  in 
possession  of  all  his  Subalpine  dominions.  No 
words  can  describe  the  meanness  and  arrogance 
by  which  the  French  aggravated  this  prolonged 
usurpation  of  their  neighbour's  territories.  .  .  .  Had 
Emanuel  Philibert  put  himself  at  the  head  of  one 
of  [the  factions  which  fought  in  France  at  this 
time]  ...  he  might  have  paid  back  .  .  .  the  in- 
dignities he  had  had  to  endure;  but  his  mission 
was  the  restoration  of  his  own  State,  not  the 
subjugation  of  his  neighbour's.  .  .  .  The  same 
moderation  and  longanimity  which  enabled  Emanuel 
Philibert  to  avoid  a  collision  with  France,  because 
he  deemed  it  unreasonable,  equally  distinguished 
him  in  his  relations  with  his  neighbours  of  Italy. 
There  was  now,  alas!  no  Italy;  the  country  had 
fallen  a  prpy  to  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  House 
of  Austria,  and  the  very  existence  of  Mantua, 
Parma,  Tuscany,  etc.,  was  at  the  mercy  of  Philip 
II.  .  .  .  This  'most  able  and  most  honest  of  all 
the  princes  of  his  line'  was  fully  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  position  as  the  'bulwark  of  Italy,' 
and  felt  that  on  his  existence  hung  the  fate  of 
such  states  in  the  Peninsula  as  still  aspired  to 
independence.  'I  know  full  well,'  he  said  in  a 
moment  of  cordial  expansion,  'that  these  foreigners 
are  all  bent  on  the  utter  destruction  of  Italy,  and 
that  I  may  be  the  first  immolated;  but  my  fall 
can  be  indifferent  to  no  Italian  state,  and  least  of 
all  to  Venice.'  Full  of  these  thoughts,  he  was 
unwearied  in  his  endeavours  to  secure  the  friend- 
ship of  that  republic.  .  .  .  The  same  instinctive 
dread  of  the  crushing  ascendancy  of  Spain  and 
France,  which  made  Emanuel  Philibert  cling  to 
the  Venetian  alliance,  equally  urged  him  to  settle, 
no  matter  at  what  cost,  the  differences  with  the 
other  old  allies  of  his  house — the  Swiss.  The 
Pays  de  Vaud,  Gex,  Chablais,  and  Lower  Valais 
were  still  in  the  power  of  the  confederates  [see 
Switzerland:  1531-1648];  and  it  was  not  with- 
out a  murmur  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  could  part 
with  so  fair  a  portion  of  his  forefathers'  inherit- 
ance; but  it  was  not  long  ere  he  learnt  to  resign 
all  hope  of  its  recovery.  A  new  generation  had 
sprung  up  in  those  provinces,  amongst  whom  all 
loyalty  to  Savoy  had  died  off.  The  Bernese  had 
introduced  the  Reformation  into  the  conquered 
lands.  .  .  .  Political  freedom  went  hand  in  hand 
with  religious  innovation.  .  .  .  Geneva  was  the 
very  head-quarters  of  reform;  it  was  proud  of 
the  appellation  of  the  'Rome  of  Calvinism.'  .  .  . 
Emanuel  Philibert,  ill-supported  by  Spain  and 
thwarted  by  France,  laid  aside  all  ideas  of  an 
appeal  to  force,  and  trusted  his  cause  to  negotia- 
tion. There  was  happily  division  in  the  enemy's 
camp;  religious  difference  had  set  the  old  forest 
cantons  into  opposition  with  Berne  and  her 
Protestant  associates.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  made 
a  treaty  at  Lucerne  (November  11,  1560)  with 
Schwytz,  Uri,  Unterwald,  Zug,  Lucerne,  Soleure, 
and  even  Zurich;  and  these  promised  their  good 
offices  with  their  Protestant  brethren  in  behalf  of 
Savoy.  Lengthy  and  somewhat  stormy  conferences 
ensued,  the  result  of  which  was  the  treaty  of 
Lausanne  (October  30,  1564)  ;  by  the  terms  of 
which  Berne  retained  Vaud,  and  Friburg  Romont, 
and  Savoy  only  recovered  Gex  and  Chablais.  At 
a  later  period  (March  4th,  iS6g)  Valais  also 
came  to  terms  at  Tlionon ;  it  gave  up  its  own  share 
of  Chablais,  but  remained  in  possession  of  Lower 
Valais.  By  the  recovery  of  Gex  and  Chablais 
Savoy  now  encompassed  Geneva  on  all  sides,  and 
caused  that  town  incessant  uneasiness ;  but  the 
Duke  .  .  .  was  .  .  .  earnestly  bent  on  peace,  and 
he  reassured  the  Genevese  by  new  treaties,  signed 


at  Berne  (May  5th,  1570),  by  which  he  engaged 
to  give  no  molestation  to  Geneva.  These  same 
treaties  bound  Savoy  to  allow  freedom  of  con- 
science and  worship  to  those  of  her  subjects  who 
had  embraced  Protestantism  during  the  Swiss 
occupation;  and  we  hear,  in  fact,  of  no  persecu- 
tions in  the  provinces  round  the  Leman  in  Emanuel 
Phihbert's  lifetime;  but  it  is  important  to  inquire 
how  that  Prince  dealt  in  these  matters  with  his 
subjects  in  general.  .  .  .  We  hear  from  several 
authorities  that  'the  Piedmontese  were  more  than 
half  Protestants.'  The  Waldensian  ministers 
reckoned  their  sectaries  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps 
at  800,000.  .  .  .  The  Waldenses  considered  the  prev- 
alence of  the  new  tenets  as  their  own  triumph. 
From  1526  to  1530  they  entered  into  communica- 
tion with  the  Reformers,  and  modified  their  own 
creed  and  worship  in  accordance  with  the  new 
ideas,  identifying  themselves  especially  with  the 
disciples  of  Calvin.  .  .  .  Their  valleys  became  a 
refuge  for  all  persecuted  sectaries,  amongst  whom 
there  were  turbulent  spirits,  who  stirred  up  those 
simple  and  loyal  mountaineers  to  mutiny  and  re- 
volt. Although  they  thus  called  down  upon  them- 
selves the  enmity  of  all  the  foes  to  Protestantism, 
these  valleys  continued  nevertheless  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  privileged  district,  and  their  brethren 
of  other  provinces  found  there  a  safe  haven  from 
the  storms  which  drove  them  from  their  homes." 
In  1559,  the  Duke  issued  his  edict  of  Nice,  "in- 
tended not  so  much  to  suppress  heresy  as  to  repress 
it."  The  Waldenses  "assumed  a  mutinous  atti- 
tude," and  "applied  for  succour  to  the  Huguenot 
chiefs  of  the  French  provinces."  Then  the  Duke 
sent  4,000  foot  and  200  horse  into  the  valleys, 
under  the  Count  de  la  Trinita,  and  a  fierce  and 
sanguinary  war  ensued.  "Its  horrors  were  ag- 
gravated by  foreign  combatants,  as  the  ranks  of 
La  Trinita  were  swelled  by  both  French  and 
Spanish  marauders  and  the  Huguenots  of  France, 
and  even  some  Protestant  volunteers  from  Ger- 
many, fought  with  the  Waldenses.  .  .  .  But  it  was 
not  for  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  that 
his  subjects  should  thus  tear  each  other  to  pieces. 
After  repeated  checks  La  Trinita  met  with,  .  .  . 
a  covenant  was  signed  at  Cavour  on  the  5th  of 
June,  1561.  The  Waldenses  were  allowed  full 
amnesty  and  the  frae  exercise  of  their  worship 
within  their  own  territory.  .  .  .  Within  those  same 
boundaries  they  consented  to  the  erection  of 
Catholic  churches,  and  bound  themselves  to  a 
reciprocal  toleration  of  Roman  rites.  .  .  .  The 
Treaty  of  Cavour  satisiied  neither  party.  It  ex- 
posed the  Duke  to  the  loud  reprimands  of  Rome, 
France  and  Spain,  no  less  than  to  the  bitter  in- 
vectives of  all  his  clergy ;  .  .  .  and,  on  the  other 
hand  the  Waldenses  .  .  .  again  and  again  placed 
themselves  in  opposition  to  the  authorities  deputed 
to  rule  over  them.  ...  In  his  leniency  towards 
the  sectaries  of  the  valleys,  Emanuel  Philibert  was 
actuated  by  other  motives  besides  the  promptings 
of  a  naturally  generous  soul.  .  .  .  His  great  schemes 
for  the  regeneration  of  the  country  could  only  find 
their  development  in  a  few  years  of  profound 
peace.  .  .  .  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  dis- 
content to  which  his  heavy  taxes  gave  rise  among 
the  people,  or  his  stern  manners  among  the  nobles, 
it  is  a  beautiful  consoling  fact  that  the  establish- 
ment of  despotism  in  Piedmont  did  not  cost  a  single 
drop  of  blood,  that  the  prince  subdued  and  dis- 
ciplined his  people  by  no  other  means  than  the 
firmness  of  his  iroA  will.  .  ,  .  The  great  work  for 
which  Piedmont  will  be  eternally  indebted  to  the 
memory  of  this  great  prince  was  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  State.  He  established  the  seat  of 
government    at   Turin,    recalled    to    that    city    the 
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5cnate  which  had  been  first  convoked  at  Carignano, 
and  the  university  which  had  been  provisionally 
opened  at  Monflovi.  Turin,  whose  bishop  had 
been  raised  to  metropolitan  honours  in  1515,  had 
enjoyed  comparative  security  under  the  French, 
who  never  lost  possession  of  it  from  1536  to  1562. 
It  dates  its  real  greatness  and  importance  from 
Emanuel  Philibert's  reign,  when  the  population 
.  .  .  rose  to  17,000  souls.  ...  It  was  not  without 
great  bitterness  that  the  transalpine  provinces  of 
Savoy  submitted  to  the  change,  and  saw  the  dignity 
and  ascendancy  of  a  sovereign  state  depart  from 
them."  Emanuel  Philibert  died  in  1580,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles  Emanuel. — A. 
Gallenga,  History  of  Piedmont,  v.  3,  ch.  i. 

15SO-1713. — Vicissitudes  of  a  century  and  a 
quarter. — Profitable  infidelities  in  war. — Duke 
wins  Sicily  and  title  of  king. — Emanuel  Philibert, 
by  his  "well-timed  policy  of  peace,  .  .  .  was  en- 
abled to  leave  his  duchy  immensely  strengthened 
to  his  son  Charles  Emanuel  (1580-1630).  The 
new  duke  was  much  more  active  in  his  policy. 
His  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Philip  II.  bound 
him  to  the  side  of  Spain  and  he  supported  the 
cause  of  the  League  in  France.  With  the  help 
of  the  Catholic  party  he  seized  the  vacant  mar- 
quisate  of  Saluzzo,  and  thus  involved  himself  in 
a  long  quarrel  with  Henry  IV.  In  1601  the  peace 
of  Lyons  confirmed  the  duke  in  the  possession 
of  Saluzzo,  in  exchange  for  which  he  ceded  Bresse 
on  the  Rhone  frontier  to  Henry.  All  attempts 
made  to  recover  Geneva  for  Savoy  proved  unsuc- 
cessful. Before  his  death  the  restless  Charles 
Emanuel  brought  forward  another  claim  to  the 
marquisate  of  Montferrat.  This  had  been  held 
since  1533  by  the  dukes  of  Mantua,  whose  male 
line  became  extinct  in  1627.  The  duke  did  not 
live  to  see  the  settlement  of  the  Mantuan  succes- 
sion, but  his  son,  Victor  Amadeus  I.,  obtained 
great  part  of  Montferrat  by  the  treaty  of  Cherasco 
(1631).  Richelieu  had  now  acquired  Pinerolo  and 
Casale  for  France  and  this  effected  a  complete 
change  in  the  policy  of  Savoy.  Victor  Amadeus 
was  married  to  Christine,  a  daughter  of  Henry 
IV.,  and  he  and  his  successor  remained  till  nearly 
the  end  of  the  century  as  faithful  to  France  as 
his  predecessors  had  been  to  Spain.  Charles 
Emanuel  II.,  who  succeeded  as  a  minor  on  the 
early  death  of  his  father,  was  at  first  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  mother,  and  when  he  came 
of  age  remained  in  the  closest  alliance  with  Louis 
XIV.  His  great  object  was  to  secure  the  Italian 
position  which  Savoy  had  assumed,  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  Genoa.  But  the  maritime  republic 
made  a  successful  resistance  both  to  open  attack 
and  to  treacherous  plots.  Victor  Amadeus  II.,  who 
became  duke  in  1675,  was  married  to  a  daughter 
of  Philip  of  Orleans.  But  Louis  XIV.  had  begun 
to  treat  Savoy  less  as  an  ally  than  as  a  dependency, 
and  the  duke,  weary  of  French  domination,  broke 
off  the  old  connexion,  and  in  i6qo  joined  the 
League  of  Augsburg  against  Louis.  His  defection 
was  well-timed  and  successful,  for  the  treaty  of 
Ryswick  (1607)  gave  him  the  great  fortresses  of 
Pinerolo  and  Casale,  which  had  so  long  dominated 
his  duchy.  In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession 
he  first  supported  Louis  and  afterwards  turned 
against  him.  His  faithlessness  was  rewarded  in 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  [1713]  with  the  island  of 
Sicily  and  the  title  of  king.  Within  a  few  years, 
however,  he  was  compelled  to  exchange  Sicily  for 
Sardinia." — R.  Lodge,  History  of  modern  Europe, 
ch.  12,  sect.  0.— See  also  Italy:  1701-1713; 
Utrecht:  1712-1714. 

1592. — French  invasion  of  the   Vaudois.     See 
France:  15Q1-1S93. 


1597-1598. — Invasion  by  the  French. — Peace 
with  France.    Sec  Franck:   i5g3-i5g8. 

1600. — French  invasion. — Cession  of  territory 
to   France.     See   Franck;    1509-1010. 

1602-1603. — Abortive  attempt  upon  Geneva. — 
Treaty  of  St.  Julien  with  that  city.  See  Gkneva: 
1602-1003. 

1620-1626.— Valtelline  War.— Alliance  with 
France. — Unsuccessful  attempt  against  Genoa. 
See   France:    1624-1626. 

1627-1631. — War  over  the  succession  to  the 
duchy  of  Mantua. — French  invasion. — Extension 
of  territory.    See  Italy:   ib2j-ibji,i. 

1635-1659. — Alliance  with  France  against 
Spain. — Civil  war  and  foreign  war. — Sieges  of 
Turin. — Territory  restored.  See  Germany:  1634- 
1630;  Italy:   1635-165Q. 

1655. — Second  persecution  of  the  Waldenses. 
See  Waldenses:   1655. 

1690. — Joins  Grand  Alliance  against  France. 
See   France:    i68Q-i6qo. 

1690-1693. — Overrun  by  the  armies  of  France. 
See  France:   i68q-i6oi  ;  1692. 

1691. — Toleration  granted  to  the  Vaudois.  See 
Waldenses:   1691. 

1693. — French  victory  at  Marsaglia.  See 
France:    1693    COctober). 

1694. — Further  French  campaigns.  See  France: 
1694. 

1695-1696. — Desertion  of  the  Grand  Alliance  by 
the  duke. — Treaty  with  France.  See  France: 
1695-1696. 

1697. — Peace  of  Ryswick.    See  France:  1697. 

1697-1699. — War  with  Turkey,  under  leader- 
ship of  Prince  Eugene.    See  Hung.\ry:  1683-1699. 

1701-1702. — Alliance  against  France  and  Spain. 
See  Spain:  i 701 -1702. 

1713. — Acquisition  of  Sicily  from  Spain.  See 
Utrecht:   1712-1714;  Italy:   1701-1713. 

1717-1719. — Sicily  exchanged  by  the  duke  for 
Sardinia,  with  the  title  of  king.  See  Spain: 
1713-1725;  Italy:   i7iS-i73S- 

1749-1792. — Growing  power  in  Italy.  See 
Italy:    1749- 1792. 

1772. — Serfdom  abolished.  See  Serfdom:  5th- 
i8th  centuries. 

1792. — Savoy  annexed  to  French  republic.  See 
France:   1792   (September-December). 

1796. — Savoy  ceded  by  Sardinia  to  France. 
See  France:    1796   (April-October). 

1798. — Piedmont  taken  by  the  French. — Its 
sovereignty  relinquished  by  king  of  Sardinia. 
See  France:    i 798-1 709   (August-April). 

19th  century. — Influence  of  system  of  Na- 
poleon. See  Europe:  Modern:  Diffusion  of  French 
revolutionary  ideas. 

1802 — Division  of  Piedmont  into  prefectures. 
See  France:   1801-1802. 

1802. — Annexation  of  Piedmont  to  France. 
See  France:  1802  (June-October). 

1815. — Cession  of  part  of  Savoy  to  France. 
See  Vienna,  Congress  of. 

1820-1821. — Revolt  in  Piedmont.  See  Italy: 
1820-1821. 

1821. — Sentiment  for  war  against  Austria. 
See  Austria:    1815-1849. 

1848. — Defeat  of  Piedmont  at  Novara.  See 
Genoa:   1848. 

1850-1857. — Activities  of  Cavour.  See  Italy: 
1850-1857. 

1854-1856. — Allied  with  Turkey  in  the  Crimean 
War.    See  Russia:  1854-1856. 

1856-1859.— Unification  of  1 1  a  1  y.— Alliance 
with  France.    See  Italy:   1856-1859. 

1858. — Napoleon  HI  pledged  aid  against  Aus- 
tria.   See  France:   1852-1870. 
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1859. — Control  by  France. — Siena  joins  al- 
liance.   See  Austria:   1856-1859;  Siena:  1859. 

1860. — Final  cession  of  Savoy  to  France.  See 
Italy:    1859-1861. 

19th  century. — Progress  in  education.  See 
Education:  Modern:  19th  century:  Italy;  Uni- 
versities AND  colleges:    1361-192 1. 

SAVOY  CONFERENCE.    See  England:  1661. 

SAVOY  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH,  part  of 
the  creed  of  the  Congregational  church.  See  Con- 
gregational church:    1646-1883. 

SAWAD. — "The  name  Sawad  is  given  by  the 
Arab  writers  to  the  whole  fertile  tract  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Desert,  from  Hit  to  the 
Persian  Gulf." — G.  Rawlinson,  Seventh  great 
oriental  monarchy,  ch.  26,  footnote. 

SAW-GiN,  Invention  of.  See  Agriculture: 
Modern:  United  States:   1 776-1833. 

SAXA  RUBRA,  Battle  of  (312).  See  Rome: 
Empire:   305-323- 

SAXE,  Maurice,  Comte  de  (1696-1750),  marshal 
of  France.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  generals  of 
his  time;  captured  Prague,  1741;  defeated  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  at  Fontenoy,  1745.  See  Aus- 
tria: 1743-1744;  Belgium:  1745;  1746-1747; 
France:   i733-i73S- 

SAXE-COBURG,  formerly  a  state  of  Thuringia, 
Germany,  united  with  Bavaria  since  1920.  See 
Germany:   1918-1920. 

SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA,  House  of,  former 
name  of  the  English  royal  family,  changed  to  the 
House  of  Windsor,  1917.    See  Windsor,  House  of. 

SAXE-GOTHA,  SAXE-WEIMAR,  states  of 
Thuringia,  Germany. 

1815. — Embraced  in  Germanic  Confederation. 
See  Vienna,  Congress  of. 

SAXON  HEPTARCHY,  seven  kingdoms  of 
early  Britain.     See  EnglanS:   7th  century. 

SAXON  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING.  See 
Painting:   German:   Niiremburg,  School  of. 

SAXON  SHORE,  Count  of  the  (Comes  Lit- 
toris  Saxonici),  title  of  the  Roman  officer  who 
had  military  command  of  the  coast  of  Britain, 
between  the  Wash  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which 
was  most  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Saxons. 
See  Britain:   323-337. 

SAXONS. — "In  the  reign  of  Caracalla  [212-217] 
Rome  first  heard  of  the  Goths  and  Alemanni;  a 
little  more  than  half  a  century  later  the  Franks 
appear;  and  about  the  same  time  the  Saxons,  who 
had  been  named  and  placed  geographically  by 
Ptolemy  [130-160],  make  their  first  mark  in 
history.  They  are  found  employed  in  naval 
and  piratical  expeditions  on  the  coasts  of  Gaul 
in  A.  D.  287.  Whatever  degree  of  antiquity  w© 
may  be  inclined  to  ascribe  to  the  names  of  these 
nations,  and  there  is  no  need  to  put  a  precise 
limit  to  it,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  they 
sprang  from  insignificance  and  obscurity  to  strength 
and  power  in  a  moment.  It  is  far  more  probable 
that  under  the  names  of  Frank  and  Saxon  in  the 
fourth  century  had  been  sunk  the  many  better 
known  earlier  names  of  tribes  who  occupied  the 
same  -eats.  .  .  The  Cherusci,  the  Marsi,  the  Dul- 
gibini  and  the  Chauci  may  have  been  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  Saxons.  .  .  .  Whilst 
the  nations  on  the  Lower  Rhine  were  all  becoming 
Franks,  those  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Oder 
were  becoming  Saxons;  the  name  implied  as  yet 
no  common  organisation,  at  the  most  only  an 
occasional  combination  for  attack  or  defence." — 
W.  Stubbs,  Constitutional  history  of  England,  v.  i, 
ch.  3. — i"The  hypothesis  respecting  the  Saxons  is 
as  follcws:  The  name  Saxon  was  to  the  Kelts 
of  Britain  what  German  was  to  those  of  Gaul. 
Or,  if  not,  what  .'juevi  was — a  name  somewhat  more 


specific.  It  probably  applied  to  the  Germans  of 
the  sea-coast,  and  the  water-systems  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  Weser,  Lower  Elbe,  and  Eyder ;  to  Low 
Germans  on  the  Rhine,  to  Frisians  and  Saxons 
on  the  Elbe,  and  to  North  Frisians  on  the  Eyder. 
All  the  Angles  were  Saxons,  but  all  the  Saxons 
were  not  Angles.  The  reasoning  in  favour  of 
this  view  is  as  follows: — That  Saxon  was  a  Bri- 
tannic term  is  undenied.  The  Welsh  and  Gaels 
call  us  Saxons  at  the  present  moment.  The  Ro- 
mans would  take  their  name  for  certain  Germans 
as  they  found  it  with  the  Britons.  The  Britons 
and  Romans  using  the  same  name  would  be  as 
two  to  one  in  favour  of  the  Keltic  name  taking 
ground.  It  would  be  Roman  and  Keltic  against 
a  German  name  single-handed.  The  only  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  name  Saxon  was  exclusively 
Britannic  (Keltic),  i.  e.,  not  German  also.  ...  I 
think,  upon  the  whole,  that  Saxon  was  a  word  like 
'Greek,'  i.  e.,  a  term  which,  in  the  language  of 
the  Hellenes,  was  so  very  special,  partial,  and 
unimportant,  as  to  have  been  practically  a  foreign 
term,  or,  at  least,  anything  but  a  native  name; 
whilst  in  that  of  the  Romans  it  was  one  of  general 
and  widely  extended  import.  Hence,  mutatis 
mutandis,  it  is  the  insignificant  Saxones  of  the 
neck  of  the  Cimbric  Chersonese,  and  the  three 
Saxon  islands,  first  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who 
are  the  analogues  of  the  equally  unimportant 
Graeci  of  Epirus;  and  these  it  was  whose  name 
eventually  comprised  populations  as  different  as 
the  Angles,  and  the  Saxons  of  Saxony,  even  as 
the  name  Graecus  in  the  mouth  of  a  Roman  com- 
prised Dorians,  Cohans,  Macedonians,  Athenians, 
Rhodians,  &c.  In  this  way  the  name  was  Ger- 
man ;  but  its  extended  import  was  Keltic  and  Ro- 
man."— R.  G.  Latham,  Germany  of  Tacitus:  Epile- 
gomena,  sect.  48. — See  also  Germany:  National 
name ;  Angles. 

Sea-rovers  of  the  5th  century. — "At  the  end  of 
a  long  letter,  written  by  Sidonius  [Apolinaris, 
bishop,  at  Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  471-4S8]  to  his 
friend  Nammatius  [an  officer  of  the  Channel  fleet 
of  the  Romans,  then  chiefly  occupied  in  watching 
and  warding  off  the  Saxon  pirates],  after  dull  com- 
pliments and  duller  banter,  we  suddenly  find  flashed 
upon  us  this  life-like  picture,  by  a  contemporary 
hand,  of  the  brothers  and  cousins  of  the  men, 
if  not  of  the  very  men  themselves  who  had  fought 
at  Aylesford  under  Hengest  and  Horsa,  or  who 
were  slowly  winning  the  kingdom  of  the  South 
Saxons:  'Behold,  when  I  was  on  the  point  of  con- 
cluding this  epistle  in  which  I  have  already  chat- 
tered on  too  long,  a  messenger  has  suddenly  arrived 
from  Saintonge  with  whom  I  have  spent  some 
hours  in  conversing  about  you  and  your  doings, 
and  who  constantly  affirms  that  you  have  just 
sounded  your  trumpet  on  board  the  fleet,  and 
that  with  the  duties  of  a  sailor  and  a  soldier 
combined  you  are  roaming  along  the  winding 
shores  of  the  Ocean,  looking  out  for  the  curved 
pinnaces  of  the  Saxons.  When  you  see  the 
rowers  of  that  nation  you  may  at  once  make 
up  your  mind  that  every  one  of  them  is  an  arch- 
pirate,  with  such  wonderful  unanimity  do  all  at 
once  command,  obey,  teach,  and  learn  their  one 
chosen  business  of  brigandage.  For  this  reason 
I  ought  to  warn  you  to  be  more  than  ever  on 
your  guard  in  this  warfare.  Your  enemy  is  the 
most  truculent  of  all  enemies.  Unexpectedly  he 
attacks,  when  exiiected  he  escapes,  he  despises  those 
who  seek  to  block  his  path,  he  overthrows  those 
who  are  off  their  guard,  he  always  succeeds  in 
cutting  off  the  enemy  whom  he  follows,  while 
he  nevci*  fails  when  he  desires  to  effect  his  own 
escape.     Moreover,   to    these   men   a   shipwreck   is 
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capital  practice  rather  than  an  object  of  terror. 
The  dangers  of  the  deep  are  to  them,  not  casual 
acquaintances,  but  intimate  friends.  For  since 
a  tempest  throws  the  invaded  off  their  guard,  and 
prevents  the  invaders  from  being  descried  from 
afar,  they  hail  with  joy  the  crash  of  waves 
on  the  rocks,  which  gives  them  their  best  chance 
of  escaping  from  other  enemies  than  the  elements. 
Then  again,  before  they  raise  the  deep-biting  anchor 
from  the  hostile  soil,  and  set  sail  from  the  Con- 
tinent for  their  own  country,  their  custom  is  to 
collect  the  crowd  of  their  prisoners  together,  by 
a  mockery  of  equity  to  make  them  cast  lots  which 
of  them  shall  undergo  the  iniquitous  sentence  of 
death,  and  then  at  the  moment  of  departure  to 
slay  every  tenth  man  so  selected  by  crucifixion, 
a  practice  which  is  the  more  lamentable  because 
it  arises  from  a  superstitious  notion  that  they 
will  thus  ensure  for  themselves  a  safe  return. 
Purifying  themselves  as  they  consider  by  such 
sacrifices,  polluting  themselves  as  we  deem  by 
such  deeds  of  sacrilege,  they  think  the  foul  murders 
they  thus  commit  are  acts  of  worship  to  their 
gods,  and  they  glory  in  extorting  cries  of  agony 
instead  of  ransoms  from  these  doomed  victims.'  " — • 
T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  invaders,  bk.  3,  cli.  3. 
— See  also  Europe:  Ethnology:  Migrations:  Map 
showing  barbaric  migrations. 

451.— At  the  battle  of  Chalons.— In  the  allied 
army  of  Romans  and  barbarians  which  count  Aetius 
brought  together  to  encounter  the  Hun,  Attila, 
on  the  great  and  terrible  battlefield  of  Chalons, 
July,  451,  there  is  mention  of  the  '"Saxones." 
"How  came  our  fathers  thither;  they,  whose  homes 
were  in  the  long  sandy  levels  of  Holstein?  As 
has  been  already  pointed  out,  the  national  mi- 
gration of  the  Angles  and  Saxons  to  our  own 
island  had  already  commenced,  perhaps  in  part 
determined  by  the  impulse  northward  of  Attila's 
own  subjects.  Possibly,  like  the  Northmen,  their 
successors,  the  Saxons  may  have  invaded  both 
sides  of  the  English  Channel  at  once,  and  may 
on  this  occasion  have  been  standing  in  arms  to 
defend  against  their  old  foe  some  newly-won 
possessions  in  Normandy  or  Picardy." — T.  Hodgkin, 
Italy  and  her  invaderS,  bk.  2,  ch.  3. — See  also 
Huns:  451. 

477-527. — Conquests  in  Britain.  See  England: 
449-S47;  477-527;  London:  368-884;  Barbarian 
invasions:  5th-6th  centuries. 

528-729. — Struggles  against  Frank  dominion, 
before  Charlemagne.    See  Germany:  481-768. 

772-804. — Conquest  by  Charlemagne. — "In  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  the  possessions  of  this  great 
league  [the  Saxons]  were  very  extensive,  stretching, 
at  one  point,  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  nearly 
to  the  Oder,  and  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  North 
Sea  to  the  confines  of  Hesse  and  Thuringia.  War- 
like in  their  habits,  vigorous  in  body,  active  and 
impatient  in  mind,  their  geographical  situation, 
operating  together  with  their  state  of  barbarism, 
rendered  them  pirates,  extending  the  predatory 
excursions,  common  to  all  the  northern  tribes, 
to  the  sea  as  well  as  to  the  land.  .  .  .  They  held, 
from  an  early  period,  greater  part  of  the  islands 
scattered  round  the  mouths  of  the  German  rivers; 
and,  soon  beginning  to  extend  their  dominion,  they 
captured,  at  different  times,  all  those  on  the  coast 
of  France  and  in  the  British  sea.  Not  contented, 
however,  with  this  peculiar  and  more  appropriate 
mode  of  warfare,  the  Saxons  who  remained  on 
land,  while  their  fellow-countrymen  were  sweep- 
ing the  ocean,  constantly  turned  their  arms  against 
the  adjacent  continental  countries,  especially  after 
the  conquest  of  Britain  had,  in  a  manner,  separated 
their    people,    and    satisfied    to    the    utmost    their 


maritime  cupidity  in  that  direction.  Surpassing 
all  nations,  excejjt  the  early  Huns,  in  fierceness, 
idolaters  of  the  most  bloody  rites,  insatiable  of 
plunder,  and  persevering  in  the  i)urpose  of  rapine 
to  a  degree  which  no  other  nation  ever  knew,  they 
were  the  pest  and  scourage  of  the  north.  Happily 
for  Europe,  their  government  consisted  of  a  mul- 
titude of  chiefs,  and  their  society  of  a  multitude 
of  independent  tribes,  linked  together  by  some 
bond  that  we  do  not  at  present  know,  but  which 
was  not  strong  enough  to  produce  unity  and  con- 
tinuity of  design.  Thus  they  had  proceeded  from 
age  to  age,  accomplishing  great  things  by  desultory 
and  individual  efforts;  but  up  to  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  no  vast  and  comprehensive  mind, 
like  that  of  Attila,  had  arisen  amongst  them,  to 
combine  all  the  tribes  under  the  sway  of  one 
monarch,  and  to  direct  all  their  energies  to  one 
great  object.  It  was  for  neighbouring  kings,  how- 
ever, to  remember  that  such  a  chief  might  every 
day  appear.  .  .  .  Such  was  the  state  of  the  Saxons 
at  the  reunion  of  the  French  [or  Frank]  mon- 
archy under  Charlemagne;  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  first  step  he  proposed  to  himself,  as  an 
opening  to  all  his  great  designs,  was  completely 
to  subdue  a  people  which  every  day  ravaged  his 
frontier  provinces,  and  continually  threatened  the 
very  existence  of  the  nations  around." — G.  P.  R. 
James,  History  of  Charlemagne,  bk.  3. — For  gen- 
erations before  Charlemagne — from  the  period,  in 
fact,  of  the  sons  of  Clovis,  early  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury— the  Frank  kings  had  claimed  supremacy  over 
the  Saxons  and  counted  them  among  the  tributaries 
of  their  Austrasian  or  German  monarchy.  Re- 
peatedly, too,  the  Saxons  had  been  forced  to  sub- 
mit themselves  and  acknowledge  the  yoke,  in  terms, 
while  they  repudiated  it  in  fact.  When  Charle- 
magne took  in  hand  th%  conquest  of  this  stubborn 
and  barbarous  people,  he  seems  to  have  found 
the  task  as  arduous  as  though  nothing  had  been 
done  in  it  before  him.  His  first  expedition  into 
their  country  was  undertaken  in  772,  when  he  ad- 
vanced with  fire  and  sword  from  the  Rhine  at 
Mayence  to  the  Diemel  in  the  Hessian  country.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  he  destroyed,  near  the 
head-waters  of  the  Lippe,  the  famous  national  idol 
and  fane  of  the  Saxons  called  the  Irminsul  or  Her- 
minsaule — supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  mem- 
ory of  Hermann,  the  Cheruscan  patriot  chief  who 
destroyed  the  Roman  legions  of  Varus.  The  cam- 
paign resulted  in  the  submission  of  the  Saxons, 
with  a  surrender  of  hostages  to  guarantee  it.  But 
in  774  they  were  again  in  arms,  and  the  next  sum- 
mer Charlemagne  swept  their  country  to  beyond 
the  Weser  with  the  besom  of  destruction.  Once 
more  they  yielded  and  gave  hostages,  who  were 
taken  to  Frank  monasteries  and  made  Christians 
of.  But  the  peace  did  not  last  a  twelvemonth,  and 
there  was  another  great  campaign  in  776,  which  so 
terrified  the  turbulent  heathen  that  they  accepted 
baptism  in  large  numbers,  and  a  wholesale  con- 
version took  place  at  Paderborn  in  May,  777.  But 
a  chief  had  risen  at  last  among  the  Saxons  who 
could  unite  them,  and  who  would  not  kneel  to 
Charlemagne  nor  bow  his  head  to  the  waters  of 
baptism.  This  was  Wittekind,  a  Westphalian, 
brother-in-law  of  the  king  of  the  Danes  and  friend 
of  the  Frisian  king,  Ratbod.  While  Charlemagne 
was  in  Spain,  in  778,  Wittekind  roused  his  country- 
men to  a  rising  which  cleared  their  land  of  crosses, 
churches,  priests  and  Frank  castles  at  ore  sweep. 
From  that  time  until  785  there  were  campaigns 
every  year  with  terrible  carnage  and  destruction 
in  the  Saxon  country  and  industrious  baptising  of 
the  submissive.     At  Badenfield,  at  Bockholz,  near 
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Zutphen,  and  at  Detmold,  there  were  fierce  bat- 
tles in  which  the  Saxons  suffered  most ;  but  at  Son- 
nethal,  on  the  Weser  (the  Dachtelfield),  in  782,  the 
Franks  were  fearfully  beaten  and  slaughtered. 
Charlemagne  took  a  barbarous  vengeance  for  this 
reverse  by  beheading  no  less  than  4,500  Saxon 
prisoners  at  Verden,  on  the  Aller.  Three  years 
later,  the  country  of  the  Saxons  having  been  made, 
for  the  most  part,  a  famine-smitten  desert,  they 
gave  up  the  struggle.  Even  Wittekind  accepted 
Christianity,  became  a  monk — a  missionary — a  can- 
onized saint — and  disappeared  otherwise  from  his- 
tory. According  to  legend,  the  blood  of  more  than 
200,000  Saxons  had  "changed  the  very  color  of  the 
soil,  and  the  -brown  clay  of  the  Saxon  period  gave 
way  to  the  red  earth  of  Westphalia."  For  seven 
years  the  Saxons  were  submissive  and  fought  in 
Charlemagne's  armies  against  other  foes.  Then 
there  was  a  last  despairing  attempt  to  break  the 
conqueror's  yoke,  and  another  long  war  of  twelve 
years'  duration.  It  ended  in  the  practical  annihila- 
tion of  the  Saxons  as  a  distinct  people  in  Germany. 
Many  thousands  of  them  were  transplanted  to  other 
regions  in  Gaul  and  elsewhere;  others  escaped  to 
Denmark  and  were  absorbed  into  the  great  rising 
naval  and  military  power  of  the  Northmen.  The 
survivors  on  their  own  soil  were  stripped  of  their 
possessions.  "The  Saxon  war  was  conducted  with 
almost  unparalleled  ferocity." — J.  I.  Mombert,  His- 
tory of  Charles  the  Great,  bk.  2,  ch.  3-4. 

Also  in:  P.  Godwin,  History  of  France:  Ancient 
Gaul,  ch.  16-17. 

1066-1093. — Saxons  take  refuge  in  Scotland 
during  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror.  See 
Scotland:   1066-1093. 

SAXONS  OF  BAYEUX.— "The  district  of 
Bayeux,  occupied  by  a  Saxon  colony  in  the  latest 
days  of  the  old  Roman  Empire,  occupied  again 
by  a  Scandinavian  colony  as  the  result  of  its  con- 
quest [911]  by  Rolf  [or  RoUo,  the  Northman],  has 
retained  to  this  day  a  character  which  distinguishes 
it  from  every  other  Romance-speaking  portion  of 
the  Continent.  The  Saxons  of  Bayeux  preserved 
their  name  and  their  distinct  existence  under  the 
Frankish  dominion ;  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
the  Scandinavian  settlers  found  some  parts  at  least 
of  the  district  still  Teutonic,  and  that  nearness 
of  blood  and  speech  exercised  over  them  the  same 
influence  which  the  same  causes  exercised  over 
the  Scandinavian  settlers  in  England.  Danes 
and  Saxons  coalesced  into  one  Teutonic  peo- 
ple, and  they  retained  their  Teutonic  language 
and  character  long  after  Rouen  had  become,  in 
speech  at  least,  no  less  French  than  Paris.  With 
their  old  Teutonic  speech,  the  second  body  of  set- 
tlers seem  to  have  largely  retained  their  old  Teu- 
tonic religion,  and  we  shall  presently  find  Bayeux 
the  centre  of  a  heathen  and  Danish  party  in  the 
Duchy,  in  opposition  to  Rouen,  the  centre  of  the 
new  speech  and  the  new  creed.  The  blood  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Bessin  must  be  composed  of 
nearly  the  same  elements,  mingled  in  nearly  the 
same  proportions,  as  the  blood  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Danish  districts  of  England." — E.  A.  Free- 
man, History  of  the  Norman  conquest  of  England, 
ch.  4. 

SAXONY,  important  state  of  the  German  re- 
public, formerly  a  kingdom  of  the  German  em- 
pire. (See  Germany:  Map.)  It  is  of  great  indus- 
trial importance  because  of  its  textile  and  metal 
manufactures.  Its  population,  in  iqiq,  was  4,663,- 
2q8.  "The  great  duchy  of  Saxony  (as  it  existed 
under  the  Carolingian  empire  and  after  the  separa- 
tion of  Germany  from  France]  consisted  of  three 
main   divisions,  Westfalia,  Engern   or  Angria,  and 


Eastfalia.  Thuringia  to  the  south-east,  and  the 
Frisian  lands  to  the  north-west,  may  be  looked  on 
as  in  some  sort  appendages  to  the  Saxon  duchy. 
The  duchy  was  also  capable  of  any  amount  of 
extension  towards  the  east,  and  the  lands  gradu- 
ally won  from  the  Wends  on  this  side  were  all 
looked  on  as  additions  made  to  the  Saxon  terri- 
tory. But  the  great  Saxon  duchy  was  broken  up 
at  the  fall  of  Henry  the  Lion  [1191].  The  archi- 
episcopal  Electors  of  Koln  received  the  title  of 
Dukes  of  Westfalia  and  Engern.  But  in  the  greater 
part  of  those  districts  the  grant  remained  merely 
nominal,  though  the  ducal  title,  with  a  small  actual 
Westfalian  duchy,  remained  to  the  electorate  till  the 
end.  From  these  lands  the  Saxon  name  may  be 
looked  on  as  having  altogether  passed  away.  The 
name  of  Saxony,  as  a  geographical  expression,  clave 
to  the  Eastfalian  remnant  of  the  old  duchy,  and 
to  Thuringia  and  the  Slavonic  conquests  to  the 
east.  In  the  later  division  of  Germany  these 
lands  formed  the  two  circles  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Saxony;  and  it  was  within  their  limits  that  the 
various  states  arose  which  have  kept  on  the 
Saxon  name  to  our  own  time.  From  the  descend- 
ants of  Henry  the  Lion  himself,  and  from  the 
allodial  lands  which  they  kept,  the  Saxon  name 
passed  away,  except  so  far  as  they  became  part 
of  the  Lower-Saxon  circle.  They  held  their  place 
as  princes  of  the  Empire,  no  longer  as  Dukes  of 
Saxony,  but  as  Dukes  of  Brunswick,  a  house 
which  gave  Rome  one  Emperor  and  England  a 
dynasty  of  kings.  After  some  of  the  usual  divisions^ 
two  Brunswick  principalities  finally  took  their  place 
on  the  map,  those  of  Liineburg  and  Wolfenbuttel, 
the  latter  having  the  town  of  Brunswick  for  its 
capital.  The  Liineburg  duchy  grew.  Late  in  the 
seventeenth  century  it  was  raised  to  the  electoral 
rank,  and  early  in  the  next  century  it  was  finally 
enlarged  by  the  acquisition  of  the  bishoprics  of 
Bremen  and  Verden.  Thus  was  formed  the  Elec- 
torate, and  afterwards  Kingdom,  of  Hannover, 
while  the  simple  ducal  title  remained  with  the 
Brunswick  princes  of  the  other  hne." — E.  A.  Free- 
man, Historical  geography  of  Europe,  ch.  8,  sect. 
I. — See  also  Germany:  843-962. 

911-1024.— Imperial  House.  See  Germany: 
911-936;  936-973;   973-1056. 

934-955.— Wars  against  Magyars.  See  Hun- 
gary:  934-955- 

1073-1075.— Revolt  against  Henry  IV.— The 
Saxons  were  still  unreconciled  to  the  transfer  of  the 
imperial  dignity  from  their  own  ducal  familv  to  the 
House  of  Franconia,  when  the  third  of  the  Fran- 
conian  emperors,  Henry  IV,  came  to  the  throne 
while  still  a  boy.  His  long  minority  encouraged 
them  to  a  habit  of  independent  feeling,  while  his 
rash  and  injudicious  measures  when  he  grew  to 
manhood  provoked  their  raging  enmity.  They 
were  still  a  turbulent,  wild  people,  and  he  under- 
took to  force  the  yoke  of  the  empire  on  their 
necks,  by  means  of  garrisoned  fortresses  and  castles, 
distributed  through  their  land.  The  garrisons  were 
insolent,  the  people  were  not  meek,  and  in  1073  a 
furious  revolt  broke  out.  '.'  'All  Saxony,'  says  a 
chronicler,  'revolted,  as  one  man,  from  the  king,' 
and  marched,  80,000  strong,  to  the  Hartzburg,  a 
stately  citadel  near  Goslar,  which  the  king  had 
built  for  a  residence  upon  a  commanding  height. 
After  useless  negotiations,  Henry  made  a  narrow 
escape  by  flight.  When  he  then  summoned  his 
princes  around  him,  no  one  came;  and  here  and 
there  it  began  (o  be  said  that  he  must  be  entirely 
abandoned  and  another  monarch  chosen.  In  this 
extremity,  the  cities  alone  remained  faithful  to  the 
emperor,   who   for  some   time   lay  sick   almost   to 
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death  in  his  loyal  city  of  Worms.  [Henry's  energy, 
and  the  jjrcat  abilities  which  he  possessed  enabled 
him  to  rt'cover  his  command  of  resources  and  to 
bring  a  strong  army  into  the  held  against  the 
Saxons,  in  the  early  summer  of  1075.  They  offered 
submission  and  he  might  have  restored  peace  to  his 
country  in  an  honorable  way;  but  his  headstrong 
passions  demanded  revenge.]  After  a  march  of 
extraordinary  rapidity,  he  fell  suddenly  upon  the 
Saxons  and  their  allies,  the  Thuringians,  on  the 
meadows  of  the  Unstrutt,  at  Lagensalza,  near 
Hohenburg.  His  army  drawn  up  in  an  order  re- 
sembling that  which  Otto  the  Great  had  formed 
on  the  Lech  [against  the  Hungarians],  obtained, 
after  a  fierce  hand-to-hand  fight  of  nine  hours,  a 
bloody  victory.  When  the  Saxons  finally  yielded 
and  tied,  the  battle  became  a  massacre.  ...  It  is 
asserted  that  of  the  foot-soldiers,  who  composed 
the  mass  of  the  Saxon  army  of  60,000,  hardly 
any  escaped;  though  of  the  noblemen,  who  had 
swift  horses,  few  were  slain.  But  it  was  a  battle 
of  Germans  with  Germans,  and  on  the  ver>'  eve- 
ning of  the  struggle,  the  lamentations  over  so  many 
slain  by  kindred  hands  could  not  be  suppressed  in 
the  emperor's  own  camp.  Yet  for  the  time  the 
spirit  of  Saxon  independence  was  crushed.  Henry 
was  really  master  of  all  Germany,  and  seemed  to 
have  established  the  imperial  throne  again.  [But 
little  more  than  a  year  afterwards,  Henry,  under 
the  ban  of  the  great  Pope  Gregory  MI,  with 
whom  he  had  quarrelled,  was  again  deserted  by  his 
subjects.  Again  he  recovered  his  footing  and  main- 
tained a  civil  war  until  his  own  son  deposed  him, 
in  1 105.  The  next  year  he  died.]" — C.  T.  Lewis, 
History  of  Germany,  bk.  2,  ch.  7,  sect.  13-20. — See 
also  Germany:  1056-1122. 

Also  in:  W.  Menzel,  History  of  Germany,  ch. 
142. 

1125-1152. — Origin  of  Electorate.  See  Ger- 
many':  1125-1272. 

1178-1183. — Dissolution  of  old  duchy. — In  an 
account  given  elsewhere  of  the  origin  of  the  Guelf 
and  Ghibelline  parties  and  their  names  (see 
GuELFS),  the  circumstances  under  which  Henry  the 
Proud,  in  1138,  was  stripped  of  the  duchy  of  Sax- 
ony, and  the  duchy  of  Bavaria,  have  been  briefly 
related.  This  Duke  Henry  the  Proud  died  soon 
after  that  event,  leaving  a  son  who  acquired  the 
name  of  Henry  the  Lion.  The  Emperor  Conrad, 
whose  hostility  to  the  father  had  been  the  cause 
of  his  ruin,  now  restored  to  the  son,  Henry  the 
Lion,  his  duchy  of  Saxony,  but  required  him  to 
renounce  the  Bavarian  duchy.  But  Conrad,  dying 
in  1 152,  was  succeeded  on  the  imperial  throne  by 
his  nephew,  Frederick  Barbarossa,  who  entertained 
a  friendly  feeling  for  the  young  duke  of  Saxony, 
and  who  restored  to  him,  in  1156,  the  whole  of  his 
father's  forfeited  possessions,  Bavaria  included.  By 
his  own  warlike  energies,  Henry  the  Lion  extended 
his  dominions  still  further,  making  a  conquest  of 
the  Obotrites,  one  of  the  tribes  of  heathen  Slaves 
or  Wends  who  occupied  the  Mecklenberg  region 
on  the  Baltic.  He  was,  now,  the  most  powerful 
of  the  princes  of  the  Germanic  empire,  and  one  of 
the  most  powerful  in  Europe.  But  he  used  his 
power  haughtily  and  arbitrarily  and  raised  up  many 
enemies  against  himself.  At  length  there  arose  a 
quarrel  between  the  emperor  and  Duke  Henry, 
which  the  latter  embittered  by  abruptly  quitting 
the  emperor's  army,  in  Italy,  with  all  his  troops, 
at  a  time  when  (1175)  the  latter  was  almost 
ruined  by  the  desertion.  From  that  moment  Henry 
the  Lion  was  marked,  as  his  father  had  been,  for 
ruin.  Accusations  were  brought  against  him  in  the 
diet ;  he  was  repeatedly  summoned  to  appear  and 


meet  them,  and  he  obstinately  refused  to  obey  the 
summons.  At  length,  11 78,  he  was  formally  de- 
clared to  be  a  rebel  to  the  state,  and  the  "imperial 
ban"  was  solemnly  pronounced  against  him.  "This 
sentence  placed  Henry  without  the  pale  of  the  laws, 
and  his  person  and  his  states  were  at  the  mercy  of 
every  one  who  had  the  power  of  injuring  them. 
The  archbishop  of  Cologne,  his  ancient  enemy,  had 
the  ban  promulgated  throughout  Saxony,  and  at 
his  command  Godfrey,  Duke  of  Brabant;  Philip, 
Count  of  Flanders;  Otho,  Count  of  Guelders; 
Thierry,  Lord  of  Cleves;  William  of  Juliers,  with 
the  Lords  of  Bonn  Senef,  Berg,  and  many  others, 
levied  forces,  and  joining  the  archbishop,  entered 
Westphalia,  which  they  overran  and  laid  waste, 
before  he  was  aware  of  their  intentions.  [This  was 
the  beginning  of  a  long  struggle,  in  which  Henry 
made  a  gallant  resistance ;  but  the  odds  were  too 
heavily  against  him.  His  friends  and  supporters 
gradually  fell  away,  his  dominions  were  lost,  one 
by  one,  and  in  1183  he  took  refuge  in  England, 
at  the  court  of  Henry  II,  whose  daughter  Matilda 
he  had  married.  After  an  exile  of  three  years  he 
was  permitted  to  return  to  Germany  and  his  alodial 
estates  in  Saxony  were  restored  to  him.  The  im- 
perial fiefs  were  divided.  The  archbishop  of  Co- 
logne received  the  greater  part  of  Westphalia,  and 
Angria.  Bernard,  Count  of  Anhalt,  got  the  re- 
mainder of  the  old  Saxon  duchy,  with  its  ducal 
title.  When  Henry  the  Lion  died,  in  1195,  the 
alodial  possessions  that  he  had  recovered  were  di- 
vided between  his  three  sons]." — .\.  Halliday,  An- 
nals of  the  House  of  Hanover,  v.  i,  bk.  4. — Fifty 
years  afterwards  these  were  converted  into  imperial 
fiefs  and  became  the  two  duchies  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick — Liineburg  and  Wolfenbiittel,  afterwards 
Hanover  and  Brunswick — the  princes  of  which  rep- 
resented the  old  house  of  Saxony  and  inherited 
the  name  of  Guelf. — ^See  also  Gerauny:  1138-1197; 
Italy:   ii 74-1 183. 

Also  in:  H.  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  ch.  5. 

1180-1553. — Later  duchy  and  electorate. — 
House  of  Wettin. — Its  Ernestine  and  Albertine 
lines,  and  their  many  branches. — "When  Henry 
the  Lion  was  deprived  of  the  Duchy  of  Sa.xony  in 
1180,  it  [reduced  to  a  small  district  around  Lauen- 
berg]  was  given  to  Bernard,  the  youngest  son 
of  Albert  the  Bear,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and 
it  continued  with  his  descendants  in  the  male  line 
till  1422,  when  it  was  sold  by  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mond  to  Frederick,  surnamed  the  Warlike,  Mar- 
grave of  Misnia,  descended  in  the  female  hne 
from  the  Landgraves  of  Thuringen." — A.  HaUi- 
day,  Annals  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  v.  i,  p. 
426. — This  line  has  been  known  as  the  House 
of  Wettin,  taking  that  name  from  Dedo,  count 
of  Wettin,  who  was  the  first  margrave  of  Mis- 
nia, or  Meissen;  being  invested  with  the  dignity 
in  1084.  "The  Wettin  line  of  Saxon  princes,  the 
same  that  yet  endures  [1855],  known  by  sight 
to  every  English  creature  (for  the  high  individual, 
Prince  Albert,  is  of  it),  had  been  lucky  enough  to 
combine  in  itself,  by  inheritance,  by  good  manage- 
ment, chiefly  by  inheritance  and  mere  force  of 
survival,  all  the  three  separate  portions  and  di- 
vided dignities  of  that  country:  the  Thiiringen 
Landgraviate,  the  Meissen  Markgraviate,  and  the 
ancient  Duchy  and  Electorate  of  Saxony;  and 
to  become  very  great  am.ong  the  Princes  of  the 
German  Empire.  .  .  .  Through  the  earlier  portion 
of  the  isth  century,  this  Saxon  House  might 
fairly  reckon  itself  the  greatest  in  Germany,  till 
Austria,  till  Brandenburg  gradually  rose  to  over- 
shadow it.  Law  of  primogentiture  could  never 
be  accepted  in  that  country;  nothing  but  divisions, 
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redivisions,  coalescings,  splittings,  and  never-end- 
ing readjustments  and  collisions  were  prevalent 
in  consequence;  to  which  cause,  first  of  all,  the 
loss  of  the  race  by  Saxony  may  be  ascribed."  In 
1464,  Frederick  II  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons, 
Ernest  and  Albert.  These  princes  governed  their 
country  conjointly  for  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
but  then  made  a  partition  from  which  began  the 
separation  of  the  Ernestine  and  Albertine  lines 
that  continued  ever  afterwards  in  the  House  of 
Saxony.  "Ernest,  the  elder  of  those  two  .  .  .  boys, 
became  Kurfiirst  (Elector)  ;  and  got  for  inheri- 
tance, besides'  the  'inalienable  properties'  which 
lie  round  Wittenberg,  .  .  .  the  better  or  Thurin- 
gian  side  of  the  Saxon  country — that  is,  the  Wei- 
mar, Gotha,  Altenburg,  &c.  Principalities: — while 
the  other  youth,  Albert,  had  to  take  the  'Oster- 
land  (Easternland),  with  part  of  Meissen,'  what 
we  may  in  general  imagine  to  be  (for  no  German 
Dryasdust  will  do  you  the  kindness  to  say  pre- 
cisely) the  eastern  region  of  what  is  Saxony  in  our 
day.  These  Albertines,  with  an  inferior  territory, 
had,  as  their  main  towns,  Leipzig  and  Dresden,  a 
Residenz-Schloss  (or  sublime  enough  Ducal  Pal- 
ace) in  each  city,  Leipzig  as  yet  the  grander  and 
more  common  one.  There,  at  Leipzig  chiefly,  I 
say,  lived  the  august  younger  or  Albertine  Line. 
...  As  for  Ernst,  the  elder,  he  and  his  lived 
chiefly  at  Wittenberg,  as  I  perceive ;  there  or  in 
the  neighbourhood  was  their  high  Schloss ;  dis- 
tinguished among  palaces.  But  they  had  Weimar, 
they  had  Altenburg,  Gotha,  Coburg — above  all, 
they  had  the  Wartburg,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Strong  Houses  any  Duke  could  live  in, 
if  he  were  of  frugal  and  heroic  turn.  .  .  .  Ernst's 
son  was  Frederick  the  Wise,  successor  in  the  Kur 
(Electorship)  and  paternal  lands;  which,  as  Fred- 
erick did  not  marry  and  there  was  only  one  other 
brother,  were  not  further  divided  on  this  occa- 
sion. Frederick  the  Wise,  born  in  1463,  was  that 
ever-memorable  Kurfiirst  who  saved  Luther  from 
the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1521.  [See  P.-xpacy: 
1521-1522.]  ...  He  died  in  1525,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother,  John  the  Steadfast.  .  .  .  He 
also  was  a  wise  and  eminently  Protestant  man. 
He  struggled  very  faithfully  for  the  good  Cause, 
during  his  term  of  sovereignty;  died  in  1532  (14 
years  before  Luther) ,  having  held  the  Electorate 
only  seven  years.  .  .  .  His  son  was  Johann  Fried- 
rich,  the  Magnanimous  by  epithet  (der  Gross- 
mijthige),  under  whom  the  Line  underwent  sad 
destinies;  lost  the  Electorship,  lost  much;  and 
split  itself  after  him  into  innumerable  branches, 
who  are  all  of  a  small  type  ever  since.  [In  the 
Albertine  line,  Albert's  eldest  son],  successor  in 
the  eastern  properties  and  residences,  was  Duke 
George  of  Saxony, — called  'of  Saxony,'  as  all 
those  Dukes,  big  and  little,  were  and  still  are, — Her- 
zog  Georg  von  Sachsen:  of  whom,  to  make  him 
memorable,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  was  Luther's 
Duke  George!  .  .  .  George's  brother,  Henry,  suc- 
ceeded; lived  only  for  two  years;  in  which  time 
all  went  to  Protestantism  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
Saxony,  as  in  the  western.  This  Henry's  eldest 
son,  and  first  successor,  was  Moritz,  the  'Maurice' 
known  in  P^nglish  Protestant  books;  who,  in  the 
Schmalkaldic  League  and  War,  played  such  a 
questionable  game  with  his  Protestant  cousin,  of 
the  elder  or  Ernestine  Line, — quite  ousting  said 
cousin,  by  superior  jockeyship,  and  reducing  his 
Line  and  him  to  the  second  rank  ever  since.  [See 
Germany:  1546-1522.]  This  cousin  was  Johann 
Friedrich  the  Magnanimous  .  .  .  whom  we  left 
above  waiting  for  that  catastrophe.  .  .  .  Duke 
Moritz    got    the    Electorship    transferred    to    him- 


self; Electorship,  with  Wittenberg  and  the  'in- 
alienable lands  and  dignities.'  .  .  .  Moritz  kept 
his  Electorship,  and,  by  cunning  jockeying,  his 
Protestantism*  too;  got  his  Albertine  or  junior 
Line  pushed  into  the  place  of  the  Ernestine  or 
first ;  in  which  dishonourably  acquired  position 
it  continues  to  this  day  [1855];  performing  ever 
since  the  chief  part  in  Saxony,  as  Electors,  and 
now  as  Kings  of  Saxony.  .  .  .  The  Ernestine, 
or  honourable  Protestant  line  is  ever  since  in  a 
secondary,  diminished,  and  as  it  were,  disinte- 
grated state,  a  Line  broken  small;  nothing  now 
but  a  series  of  small  Dukes,  Weimar,  Gotha,  Co- 
burg, and  the  like,  in  the  Thuringian  region,  who, 
on  mere  genealogical  grounds,  put  Sachserr  to  their 
name:  Sachsen-Coburg,  Sachsen-Weimar,  Src. 
[Anglicised,  Saxe-Coburg,  etc.]" — T.  Carlyle, 
Prinzenrofib    (Essays,  v.  6). 

Also  in:  F.  Shoberl,  Historical  account  of  the 
House  of  Saxony. 

1419-1434.— Battles  with  Hussites.  See  Bo- 
hemia:   1419-1434. 

1500-1512. — Formation  of  circles  of  Saxony 
and  Upper  Saxony.    See  Germany:  1493-151Q. 

1516-1546.— The  Reformation.  See  Papacy: 
1516-1517,  to  1517-1521;  1521-1522;  1522-1525; 
1525-1529;  1530-1531;  Germax\-:  1530-1532,  and 
after. 

1517. — Frederick's  support  of  Luther.  See 
Papacy:  15 17:  Luther's  attack  upon  the  indulgences. 

1525. — Lutheran  doctrines  and  system  for- 
mally established  in  electorate.  See  Papacy: 
1522-1525. 

1539. — Succession  of  a-  Protestant  prince.  See 
Germany:    1533-1546. 

1546-1547. — Treachery  of  Maurice  of  Saxony. 
— Transfer  of  electorate  to  him.  See  Germany: 
1546-1552. 

1577. — Drawing  up  of  the  Formula  of  Con- 
cord.    See  Papacy':    1570-1597. 

1618. — Religious  and  political  outlook.  See 
Germany:    1618. 

1619. — Adhesion  of  the  elector  to  Emperor 
Ferdinand,  against  Frederick  of  Bohemia  and 
Evangelical  Union.     See  Germany:   1618-1620. 

1631. — Ignoble  trepidations  of  the  elector. — 
His  final  alliance  with  Gustavus  Adolphus. — 
Battle  of  Breitenfeld.     See  Germany:  163 i. 

1631-1632. — Elector  and  his  army  in  Bohemia. 
See  Germany:   1631-1632. 

1631-1757. — Temporary  occupation  of  Bo- 
hemia.   See  Bohemia:   1631-1757. 

1633. — Standing  aloof  from  Union  of  Heil- 
bronn.     See  Germany:   1632-1634. 

1634. — Desertion  of  Protestant  cause. — Elec- 
tor's alliance  with  the  emperor.  See  Germany: 
1634-1639. 

1645. — Forced  to  a  treaty  of  neutrality  with 
the  Swedes  and  French.  See  Germany:  1640- 
1645- 

1648. — Peace  of  Westphalia.  Sec  Germany: 
1648;   Map:   At  peace  of  Westphalia. 

1686. — League  of  Augsburg.  See  Germany: 
1686. 

1697-1698. — Crown  of  Poland  secured  by  the 
elector.     See  Poland:    1666-1600;   1606-1008. 

1706. — Invasion  by  Charles  XII  of  Sweden. — 
Renunciation  of  the  Polish  crown  by  Elector 
Augustus.     Sep  Sweden:    1701-1707. 

1733. — Election  of  Augustus  III  to  Polish 
throne,  enforced  by  Russia  and  Austria.  See 
Poland:    1732-1733. 

1740. — War  of  the  Austrian  Succession: 
Claims  of  the  elector,  upon  Austrian  territory. 
See  .'Xustrln:  1740  (October). 
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1741. — War  of  the  Austrian  Succession:  Alli- 
ance against  Austria.  See  Austria:  1741  (Au- 
pust-November). 

1745. — War  of  the  Austrian  Succession:  Alli- 
ance with  Austria. — Subjugation  by  Prussia. — 
Peace  of  Dresden.     See  Austria:    1744-1745. 

1755. — Intrigues  with  Austria  and  Russia 
against  Prussia. — Causes  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War.     See   Germanv:    1755-1750. 

1756. — Swift  subjugation  by  Frederick  of 
Prussia.     See  Germany:   1756;  i7S7  (April-June). 

1759-1760. — Occupied  by  Austrians. — Mostly 
recovered  by  Frederick.  See  Germany:  1759 
(July-November);    1760. 

1763. — End  and  results  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War. — Electorate  restored.  See  Seven  Years' 
War:   Treaties  which  ended  the  war. 

1785. — In   League  of  Princes.     See  Germany: 

1785. 

1789. — One  of  the  German  circles.  See  Ger- 
m.any:    1789. 

1806. — Elector,  deserting  Prussia,  becomes 
subject-ally  of  Napoleon,  and  is  made  king.  See 
Germany:    1806    (October-December). 

1807. — Acquisition  by  the  king  of  grand  duchy 
of  Warsaw.     See  Germany:   1807  (June-July). 

1809. — Risings  against  the  French.  See  Ger- 
many:   i8og  (.\pril-July). 

1809. — Made  feudatory  kingdom.  See  Austria: 
180Q-1814. 

1812. — Extent  of  dominions.  See  Europe: 
Modern:  Map  of  Central  Europe  in  181 2. 

1813. — Occupied  by  the  allies. — Regained  by 
the  French. — Humiliating  submission  of  the 
king  to  Napoleon. — French  victory  at  Dresden 
and  defeat  at  Leipzig. — Desertion  of  the  Saxons 
from  Napoleon's  army. — King  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  the  allies. — French  surrender  of 
Dresden.  See  Germany:  1812-1813,  to  1813  (Oc- 
tober-December) . 

1814-1815. — Saxon  question  in  Congress,  of 
Vienna. — King  restored,  with  half  of  his  domin- 
ions lost.     See  Vienna,  Congress  of. 

1817. — Accession  to  Holy  Alliance.  See  Holy 
.Alliance. 

1831. — Expulsion  of  Jesuits.  See  Jesuits: 
176Q-1871. 

1833. — Member    of    Zollverein.      See    Tariff: 

1833- 

1848  "(March). — Revolutionary  outbreak. — 
Concessions  to  the  people.  See  Germany:  1848: 
Conditions  contributing  to  political  unrest; 
(March). 

1849. — Insurrection  suppressed  by  Prussian 
troops.    See  Germany:  1848- 1850. 

1849. — Alliance  of  three  kings. — Four  Kings' 
Draft.     See   Germany:    1850-185 i. 

1866. — Allied  with^  Austria  against  Prussia  in 
Seven  Weeks'  War*. — Indemnity  to  Prussia. — 
Union  with  North  German  Confederation.  See 
Austria:    1862-1866;   Germany:    1861-1866;    1866. 

1870-1871. — Embr'aced  in  ne^w  German  empire. 
Sec  Germany:  1870  (September-December)  ;  1871 
(January);    (.April). 

1918-1920. — Becomes  a  republic. — On  Nov.  g, 
1918,  revolution  broke  out  in  Saxony  and  the 
state  was  proclaimed  a  republic.  Four  days  later 
King  Friedrich  Augustus  abdicated  the  throne.  A 
provisional  constitution  went  into  effect  Feb. 
28,  1919.  In  1919  and  1920  there  were  food  riots 
and  insurrectionary  conflicts.  A  government  con- 
sisting of  a  diet  under  a  responsible  ministry  was 
set  up  under  the  constitution  adopted  Oct.  26, 
1920.  Saxony  still  retained,  its  status  as  the  lead- 
ing industrial  state  of  Germany. 


SAXONY,  English  titular  dukedom  of.  Sec 
Wales,  Prince  ok. 

SAXONY,  House  of,  hereditary  house  of  Po- 
land.    See   Poland:    1791-1792. 

SAY,  Jean  Baptiste  Leon  (1826-1896),  French 
statesman  and  economist.     Minister  of  finance  1872- 

1873,  187S-1879,    1882;    elected    to    the    Academy, 

1874.  See  France:    1875-1889. 

SAYAD,  or  SAIYAD  DYNASTY,  ruler  of 
India  during  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
See   India:    1399-1605. 

SAYE  AND  SELE,  William  Fiennes,  1st 
Viscount  of  (1582-1662),  British  political  leader 
and  colonizer.    See  Connecticut:   1631. 

SAYLE,  William  (d.  1671),  British  colonizer. 
Founded  Port  Royal  (Beaufort),  South  Carolina, 
1670.  See  North  Carolina:  1663-1670;  U.S.A.: 
1607-1752. 

SAYVILLE,  New  York  village,  on  Long  Island, 
iifty  miles  east  of  Brooklyn.  The  United  States 
government  took  over  the  Telefunken  wireless  plant 
there  in  19x5.     See  U.S.  .A.:    1915. 

SAZONOV,  Sergius  Dmitrievich  (1866-  ), 
Russian  statesman.  Minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
1910-1916.  See  Russia:  1915-1916;  World  War: 
Diplomatic  background:   23. 

SCALA,  Can  Grande  (Francesco  della)  (1291- 
1329),  ruler  of  Verona,  1312-1329.  See  Verona: 
1260-1338. 

SCALA,  Mastino  della,  I  (d.  1277),  ruler  of 
Verona,  1260-1277.     See  Verona:   1260-1338. 

SCALA,  Mastino  della,  II  (d.  1351),  ruler  of 
Verona.     See   Florence:    1341-1343. 

SCALA  FAMILY.     See  Sc.aligeri  family. 

SCALAWAGS,  name  applied  to  native  South- 
erners who  affiliated  with  the  Republican  party 
during  the  reconstruction  period  following  the  Civil 
War.     See  Black  and  Tan  conventions. 

SCALDIS,  ancient  name  of  the  river  Scheldt. 

SCALDS,  or  Skalds. — "Before  the  introduction 
or  general  diffusion  of  writing,  it  is  evident  that 
a  class  of  men  whose  sole  occupation  was  to  com- 
mit to  memory  and  preserve  the  laws,  usages, 
precedents,  and  details  of  all  those  civil  affairs  and 
rights,  and  to  whose  fidelity  in  relating  former 
transactions  implicit  confidence  could  be  given, 
must  of  necessity  have  existed  in  society — must 
have  been  in  every  locality.  .  .  .  This  class  [among 
the  Scandinavian  peoples  of  the  North  of  Europe] 
were  the  Scalds — the  men  who  were  the  living 
books,  to  be  referred  to  in  every  case  of  law  or 
property  in  which  the  past  had  to  be  applied  to 
the  present.  Before  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  with  Christianity  the  use  of  written 
documents,  and  the  diffusion,  by  the  church  estab- 
lishment, of  writing  in  every  locality,  the  scald 
must  have  been  among  the  pagan  landowners 
what  the  parish  priests  and  his  written  record 
were  in  the  older  Christianised  countries  of 
Europe.  .  .  .  The  scalds  in  these  Christianised 
countries  were  merely  a  class  of  wandering 
troubadours,  poets,  story-tellers,  minnesingers. 
.  .  .  The  scalds  of  the  north  disappeared  at  once 
when  Christian  priests  were  established  through 
the  country.  They  were  superseded  in  their  util- 
ity by  men  of  education,  who  knew  the  art  of 
writing;  and  the  country  had  no  feudal  barons  to 
maintain  such  a  class  for  amusement  only.  We 
hear  little  of  the  scalds  after  the  first  half  of  the 
12th  century." — S.  Laing,  Heimskringla:  Prelimi- 
nary dissertation,  ch.  i. — "At  the  dawn  of  his- 
torical times  we  find  the  skalds  practising  their 
art  everywhere  in  the  North.  .  .  .  The  oldest 
Norwegian  skalds,  like  'Starkad'  and  'Brage  the 
Old,'  are   enveloped   in   mythic   darkness,   but   al- 
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ready,  in  the  time  of  Harald  Fairhair  (872-930), 
the  song-smith  of  the  Scandinavian  North  ap- 
pear as  thoroughly  historical  personages.  In  Ice- 
land the  art  of  poetry  was  held  in  high  honor, 
and  it  was  cultivated  not  only  by  the  professional 
skalds,  but  also  by  others  when  the  occasion  pre- 
sented itself.  .  .  .  When  the  Icelander  had  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  maturity,  he  longed  to  travel 
in  foreign  lands.  As  a  skald  he  would  then  visit 
foreign  kings  and  other  noblemen,  where  he  would 
receive  a  most  hearty  welcome.  .  .  .  These  Ice- 
landic skalds  became  a  very  significant  factor  in 
the  literary  development  of  the  North  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  middle  ages." — F.  W.  Horn, 
History  of  the  literature  of  the  Scandinavian 
North  (tr.  by  R.  B.  Anderson),  pt.  i,  ch.  i. — See 
also  Music:  Folk  music  and  nationalism;  Scandi- 
navia; England;  Scandinavian  literature:  9th- 
14th  centuries:   Poetry  and  histor>'. 

SCALIGERI  FAMILY,  powerful  Veronese 
family  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
See  Verona:    1260-1338;  Milan:   1277-1447. 

SCANDERBEG.     See  Castriot,  George. 

SCANDINAVIAN  CONFERENCES.  See 
Norway:   191 6. 

SCANDINAVIAN  LANGUAGE.  See  Phi- 
lology:  11;  17. 

SCANDINAVIAN  LEAGUE,  alliance  made 
by  Norway,  Denmark  and  Sweden  during  the 
World  War  with  a  view  to  preserving  their  com- 
mon neutrality  and  guarding  their  welfare  under 
wartime  conditions.  The  agreement  was  entered 
into  at  Malmo,  in  December,  1914,  by  the  three 
Scandinavian  kings  and  their  respective  foreign 
ministers.  During  the  war  the  three  nations  acted 
in    unison    in     dealing    with     Germany    and    the 

SCANDINAVIAN  LITERATURE:  Ancient 
period. — Intellectual  unity  of  Scandinavian 
countries. — Runic  inscriptions. — "The  Scandi- 
navian nations  constitute  together  a  branch  that 
in  early  times  became  detached  from  the  great 
folk-tree  which  we  usually  call  the  Gothic-Ger- 
manic (or  Teutonic)  race.  This  branch  embraces 
the  inhabitants  of  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Iceland.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  the  northern  peoples, 
from  an  intellectual  standpoint,  formed  a  na- 
tional unity  .  .  .  was  never  for  a  .noment  lost 
sight  of  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  North; 
later  it  was  somewhat  obscured,  though  it  was 
never  utterly  forgotten;  and  in  our  time  the  Scan- 
dinavian peoples  have  again  become  thoroughly 
conscious  of  their  intimate  kinship.  It  cannot  be 
stated  with  certainty  at  what  time  that  branch 
of  the  Teutonic  race,  from  which  the  present  in- 
habitants of  the  North  are  descended,  immigrated 
to  the  Scandinavian  countries,  but  we  are  not 
far  from  the  truth,  when  we  assume  that  the  event 
took  place  near  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 
.  .  .  Not  until  ...  a  few  centuries  after  the  birth 
of  Christ,  do  we  find  in  the  North  the  art  of 
phonetic  writing,  the  runes.  .  .  .  Not  until  after 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  do  we  find  a 
written  literature  in  the  North,  and  before  that 
time  the  written  monuments  consist  exclusively 
in  rune-stones  and  other  objects  carved  with 
runes,  such  as  weapons,  ornaments,'  etc.  .  .  .  The 
history  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  does  not 
really  begin  before  the  time  when  Christianity 
.  .  .  found  its  way  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
North,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century." — F.  W.  Horn,  History  of  the 
literature  of  the  Scandinavian  North  (tr.  by  R.B. 
Anderson),  pp.  1-2,  13-14. 
9th-13th    centuries.— Old    Norse   literature   in 


Iceland. — Backgrounds  of  later  development. — 
Introduction  of  Christianity. — Culture. — Popu- 
lar taste  for  history. — "The  Old  Norse  literature 
found  Its  real  home  in  Iceland.  .  .  .  The  reason 
why  Iceland,  which  was  destitute  of  inhabitants 
at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  about  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  century,  became  so  rapidly  settled  and 
secured  as  eminent  a  position  in  the  world's  his- 
tory and  literature,  must  be  found  in  the  events 
which  took  place  in  Norway  at  the  time  when 
Harald  Harfagri  (Fairhair)  .  .  .  succeeded  in 
usurping  the  monarchical  power.  [See  Normans: 
8th-9th  centuries.]  .  .  .  The  vikings  went  abroad 
to  settle  in  foreign  lands,  and  there  they  exercised 
an  important  influence  upon  the  whole  culture  of 
the  middle  ages.  ...  In  the  year  1000  Christianity 
was  formally  adopted  at  the  Althing  [the  Parlia- 
ment of  Iceland].  ...  In  regard  to  the  literature 
of  Iceland,  .  .  .  the  priests  took  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  intellectual  development  of  the  people 
.  .  .  but  they  were  not  the  only  people  of  cul- 
ture. Toward  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century 
it  is  expressly  stated  that  many  of  the  chiefs  were 
so  learned  that  they  with  perfect  propriety  might 
have  been  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  and  in  the 
twelfth  cenutry  there  were,  in  addition  to  those 
to  be  found  in  the  cloisters  several  private  libra- 
ries in  the  island.  On  the  other  hand,  secular  cul- 
ture, knowledge  of  law  and  history,  and  of  the 
skaldic  art  were,  so  to  speak,  common  property. 
And  thus  when  the  means  for  committing  a  liter- 
ature to  writing  were  at  hand,  the  highly  de- 
veloped popular  taste  for  history  gave  the  literature 
the  direction  which  it  afterward  maintained.  The 
fact  is,  there  really  existed  a  whole  literature, 
which  was  merely  waiting  to  be  put  in  writing. 
.  .  .  Such  were  then  the  conditions  and  circum- 
stances which  produced  that  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  the  historical  taste  with  which  the 
people  were  endowed,  and  made  Iceland  the 
home  of  the  saga." — Ibid.,  pp.  16,  20-21. — See  also 
Christianity:  gth-iith  centuries;  Iceland:  981- 
1000;  Saga;  Volsungsaga. 

9th-14th  centuries.  —  Folklore.  —  Importation 
of  romances. — Translation  of  the  Bible.^".'\ll 
the  northern  lands,  but  especially  Norway,  are 
rich  in  folk-lore  tales  in  which  are  found  remini- 
scences of  the  olden  time.  The  creation  of  folk- 
lore extends  in  the  North  as  elsewhere  into  the 
remotest  antiquity,  into  a  time  when  there  is  not 
a  single  trace  of  the  literary  productions  described. 
.  .  .  When  the  literature  of  the  middle  ages,  which 
surely  for  a  long  time  well-nigh  monopolized  the 
oral  tradition,  began  to  decline,  the  telling  of  folk- 
lore tales,  which  never  had  been  entirely  inter- 
rupted, revived,  became  for  some  time  and  to  a 
certain  extent  united  with  the  mythic  and  legend- 
ary products  of  antiquity,  and — though  less  ex- 
tensively— with  foreign  elements,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  flourish  among  the  common  people.  In 
regard  to  literature,  the  propagation  of  which  on 
northern  soil  contributed  so  much  to  the  decline 
of  genuine  historical  and  poetical  taste,  and  thus 
to  the  undermining  of  the  peculiarly  Norse  liter- 
ary development,  we  may  be  very  brief.  It  con- 
sisted of  romances  and  romantic  poems  full  of 
strange  adventures  and  sentimental  love-stories, 
which  were  imported  from  Germany,  France  and 
England,  and  were  written  partly  in  Latin,  partly 
in  the  vernaculars  of  those  countries.  .  .  .  From  the 
thirteenth  century  translations  and  adaptations  of 
such  romances  were  zealously  read  in  the  higher 
circles  in  the  North,  and  they  became  more  and 
more  popular  until  they  at  last  displaced  all  other 
light   reading.    .    .   .   The   first   attempt   at   a   Bible 
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translation,  the  so-called  Stjorn,  is  from  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  i.s  a  free  retelling  of  the  histori- 
cal books  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  many  addi- 
tions from  Josephus,  the  church  fathers,  etc.  One 
branch  of  literature,  highly  appreciated  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  North  and  probably  put  in 
writing  earlier  than  any  other,  a  branch  wonder- 
fully developed  by  oral  tradition  even  before 
writing  came  into  general  use,  was  that  which  em- 
braced Laws  and  Judicial  Proceedings." — F.  W. 
Horn,  History  of  the  literature  of  the  Scandinavian 
North,  (tr.  by  R.  B.  Anderson),  pp.  67-68,  70.— 
See  also  Icel.and:  I2th-i3th  centuries. 

9th-14th  centuries. — Poetry  and  history. — El- 
der and  Younger  Eddas. — Skaldic  art.— "We  .  .  . 
shall  give  our  tirst  attention  to  the  old  poetry 
.  .  .  which  .  .  .  we  must  especially  regard  as  a 
common  inheritance  of  the  North.  The  poems  to 
wkich  we  here  refer  are  preserved  in  the  collection 
well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Elder  Edda  or 
Saemund's  Edda  (Edda  Saemunder  bins  froda). 
The  old  parchment  (Codex  Regius)  of  the  Elder 
Edda  appears  to  have  been  written  about  the  year 
1300,  and  came  to  Denmark  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  .  .  .  The  most  hasty 
glance  at  it  shows  that  it  is  not  the  production  of 
a  single  author,  but  that  several  persons  must  have 
had  a  share  in  its  composition.  .  .  .  The  lays  of 
the  Elder  Edda  .  .  .  naturally  divide  themselves 
into  two  groups,  a  mythic  and  a  heroic,  into  poems 
that  treat  of  ancient  gods  and  poems  on  the  he- 
roes of  antiquity.  In  the  first  group,  the  Voliispa 
(The  Prophecy  of  the  Vala,  vala-prophetess)  is 
especially  to  be  noted.  It  is  a  series  of  majestic, 
grand  and  poetic  pictures  of  the  cardinal  fea- 
tures of  Norse  mythology,  beginning  with  the 
creation  and  ending  with  the  destruction  and  re- 
generation of  the  world.  .  .  .  Only  fragments  of 
this  remarkable  poem  have  been  preserved.  .  .  . 
To  the  heroic  group  belongs  the  beautiful  poem  on 
the  skilful  Smith,  Volttnd  (Volundarkvida),  the 
Dffidalos  of  the  North ;  the  Grottasongr  found  in 
Snorre's  Edda,  telling  of  the  giant  women  Fenja 
and  Menja,  who  ground  gold  for  King  Erode;  and 
a  series  of  poems  for  which  the  material  has  been 
taken  from  the  traditions  about  the  Volsungs.  .  .  . 
[See  VoLSUXGSAGA.]  These  poems  are  based  on  the 
same  traditions  as  the  Niebelungen  Lay.  ...  In 
addition  to  the  heroic  songs  which  we  find  in  the 
Edda,  there  doubtless  existed  many  others  of  a 
similar  character.  A  few  of  these  .  .  .  have  come 
down  to  us  in  their  original  form,  while  others 
.  .  .  have  been  preserved  only  in  fragments,  while 
still  others  have  been  remodelled  into  prose  stories. 
.  .  .  Finally  there  are  some,  which  have  been  pre- 
served only  in  the  form  of  ancient  traditions.  .  .  . 
While  the  Edda-poems  .  .  .  originated  in  prehis- 
toric times,  and  while  their  authors  are  unknown, 
we  have  from  a  later  period,  reaching  far  down 
into  the  mediaeval  times,  knowledge  of  a  number 
of  poets,  of  which  the  oldest  are  of  Norwegian, 
and  the  later  ones  chiefly  of  Icelandic  descent ;  but 
the  productions  of  these  are  widely  different  from 
the  songs  of  the  Edda.  The  oldest  Norwegian 
skalds  [see  Sc.mds],  like  Starkad  and  Brage  the 
Old,  are  c-nveloped  in  mythic  darkness,  but  already, 
in  the  time  of  Harald  Fairhair  (872-930),  the 
song-smiths  of  the  Scandinavian  North  appear  as 
thoroughly  historical  personages.  In  Iceland  the 
art  of  poetry  was  held  in  high  honor,  and  it  was 
cultivated  not  only  by  the  professional  skalds,  but 
also  by  others  when  the  occasion  presented  itself, 
and  many  a  passage  is  preserved,  which  owes  its 
existence  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment.  .  .  . 
The  themes  of  the  poems  were  of  course  of  great 


variety.  .  .  .  Snorre  was  born  in  the  year  11 78 
and  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  celebrated  fami- 
lies of  Iceland.  .  .  .  His  sagas  of  the  kings  of 
Norway,  the  Heimskringla, — so  called  from  the 
first  two  words  of  one  of  the  manuscripts  (kringla 
heimsins,  the  earth's  circle) — begins  with  the  saga 
of  the  royal  family  of  the  Ynglings,  who  were 
descended  from  the  gods  and  ruled  at  Upsala,  and 
then  tells  the  history  of  Norway,  carrying  it 
forward  to  the  year  1177.  The  short  Ynglinga 
Saga,  based  on  the  old  'Ynglingatal,'  the  poem 
composed  by  the  skald  Thjodolf  of  Hvin,  is 
throughout  mythic  and  heroic,  and  is  peculiarly 
interesting  as  an  effort  to  present  the  ancient  gods 
as  historical  persons;  but  in  the  saga  of  Halfdan 
the  Swarthy  the  light  of  history  dawns,  and  we 
soon  enter  the  broad  daylight  of  facts.  Snorre's 
sources  were,  besides  the  traditions  and  songs  that 
still  existed  in  his  time,  a  whole  cycle  of  written 
sagas.  .  .  .  That  Snorre  closes  his  work  with  the 
year  11 17  must  doubtless  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  Saga  of  King  Swerre,  who  ascended 
the  throne  of  Norway  in  1184,  was  already  writ- 
ten by  one  of  Swerre's  contemporaries,  the  Abbot 
Karl  Jonsson  of  the  Thingeyra  monastery  in  the 
north  of  Iceland.  Karl  Jonsson  visited  Norway 
and  produced  his  saga  under  the  supervision  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  king  himself.  Already 
before  this  attempts  had  been  made  at  writing  con- 
temporary history.  .  .  .  The  art  of  the  skalds  was 
a  very  difficult  one,  even  though  it  could  be  prac- 
tised with  considerable  success  by  persons  who 
were  not  born  poets,  and  if  the  best  effect  was 
to  be  produced,  a  vast  amount  of  special  educa- 
tion was  necessary.  Now  it  fortunately  so  hap- 
pened that  the  principal  part  of  their  education 
consisted  in  a  knowledge  of  the  old  mythology, 
and  of  the  old  heroic  traditions.  .  .  .  Christianity 
wrought  no  change  in  this  respect,  for  the  skaldic 
art  was  so  to  speak,  perfectly  developed,  before  the 
former  was  introduced,  and  had  to  that  degree 
become  a  part  of  the  whole  culture  of  the  people, 
that  the  idea  of  giving  it  up  or  changing  its  form 
and  character  could  not  be  thought  of.  .  .  .  The 
Younger  Edda,  or  Snorre's  Edda  (Edda  Snorra 
Sturlasonar),  as  it  is  also  called,  because  its  au- 
thorship has  been  ascribed  to  Snorre  Sturlason,  is 
a  work  composed  at  different  times  by  different 
persons,  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  a  hand- 
book for  skalds.  It  contains  in  the  first  place  a 
general  synopsis  of  the  asa-faith  in  two  parts;  one 
greater,  called  Gylfaginning  (The  Fooling  of 
Gylfe)  ;  and  one  lesser,  called  Bragarcedur  (Brage's 
Speech).  Then  follows  Skaldskaparmal  (the  art 
of  poetry) ,  in  which  we  find  a  collection  of  the 
various  kinds  of  characteristic  paraphrases,  etc., 
used  by  the  skalds,  with  stanzas  of  poems  quoted 
by  way  of  illustration.  .  .  .  The  fourth  division 
of  the  work,  the  so-called  Hattatal  (enumeration 
of  Metres,  a  sort  of  Clavis  Metrica)  ...  is  a 
treatise  on  the  various  metres  employed  in  Old 
Norse  poetry.  To  these  four  divisions  there  are 
added  as  an  appendix  four  additional  chapters 
on  grammatical  and  rhetorical  subjects." — F.  W. 
Horn,  History  of  the  literature  of  the  Scandina- 
vian North  (tr-  by  R.  B.  Anderson),  pp.  22-23, 
25,  30,  32-33,  57-58. — See  also  Eddas;  Music;  Folk 
music  and  nationalism;   Scandinavia. 

1120-1250. — Saga  epoch. — Historical  poetry. — 
Chronicles. — "In  the  production  of  sagas  the 
popular  spirit  of  the  North  reared  for  itself  a 
literary  monument  of  no  less  importance  than 
are  the  Eddas  and  the  skaldic  lays.  The  saga, 
too,  had  its  principal  home  in  Iceland.  .  .  .  Like 
the    poetry,    these    materials    were    handed    down 
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from  generation  to  generation  by  word  of  mouth, 
and  when  at  length  the  conditions  for  a  real  Ht- 
erary  activity  were  at  hand  a  most  remarkable 
literature  was  produced  out  of  these  traditions. 
The  first  book  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge 
was,  according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all 
authorities,  the  history  of  Iceland,  written  by  Are 
Thorgilsson  about  the  year  1120,  that  is  to  say 
about  250  years  after  the  settlement  of  Iceland. 
The  greatest  bloom  of  saga  writing  is  during  the 
first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  .  .  .  The 
production  of  sagas  thus  extends  through  two 
centuries,  and  it  hardly  needs  to  be  stated  that 
with  the  progress  of  time  there  took  place  corre- 
sponding changes  in  the  style  of  the  saga  and  in 
the  manner  of  utiHzing  the  materials.  .  .  .  The  lit- 
erature begins  with  annals  or  chronicles  similar  to 
the  contemporary  historical  records  of  other  coun- 
tries, but  it  does  not  take  long  before  it  has 
developed  sufficient  skill  to  produce  genuine  works 
of  art.  Certain  peculiarities  were,  however,  pre- 
served through  all  the  periods  of  the  development 
of  the  saga.  .  .  .  The  father  of  Icelandic  history. 
Are  Thorgilsson  [was]  like  Saemund  surnamed 
jrodi,  on  account  of  his  great  learning.  The 
Younger  Edda  indicates  him  as  the  person,  who 
with  Thorodd  Runemaster,  adapted  the  Roman 
(Anglo-Saxon)  alphabet  to  the  wants  and  com- 
prehension of  his  countrymen.  He  was  born  in 
the  year  1067  and  belonged  to  a  family  that 
boasted  a  descent  from  Ragnar  Lodbrok  in  Den- 
mark, and  from  the  royal  race  of  Yuglings  in 
Upsala,  Sweden.  .  .  .  Are  was  also  a  priest  and 
a  chief  (Godi)  and  died  in  the  year  1148.  Of 
his  works  we  possess  only  his  'icelendingabok' 
(The  Book  of  the  Icelanders),  a  brief,  somewhat 
dry  account  of  the  first  settlement  of  Iceland,  and 
a  history  of  the  island  down  to  the  time  of  bishop 
Gissur,  who  died  in  the  year  11 18.  .  .  .It  is,  how- 
ever, in  fact  only  an  abstract  or  a  revision  of  a 
greater  Islendingabok  also  written  by  him,  and 
which  in  turn  served  as  the  basis  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Landnamabok  (Land  taking  book). 
This  work,  unique  in  the  whole  field  of  literature, 
treats  of  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  Iceland. 
In  its  present  form  it  is  the  work  of  various 
writers  at  different  times,  and  tells  of  the  settlers 
and  their  families  with  such  fulness  and  detail, 
that  no  less  than  3,000  persons  and  1,400  places 
are  named.  Are's  greater  Islendingabok  also  con- 
tains a  history  of  the  kings  of  Norway,  Denmark 
and  England,  the  Konungabok  (Book  of  Kings) 
which  later  writers  frequently  cite  as  authority, 
especially  on  account  of  its  excellent  chronologi- 
cal materials.  ...  To  the  same  original  greater 
Islendingabok  belonged  also  a  third  historical  work, 
.  .  .  the  'Kristnisaga,'  on  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Iceland,  and  on  later  historical  events  in 
that  island  down  to  the  year  1121.  But  this  work  is 
now  extant  in  a  form  quite  different  from  the 
original,  the  matter  pertaining  to  church  history, 
which  in  Are's  work  was  mixed  up  with  facts 
of  general  or  secular  history,  having  been  sepa- 
rated, remodelled  and  having  received  various  ad- 
ditions that  are  not  from  Are.  .  .  .  The  Icelandic 
sagas  proper,  that  is  to  say,  the  narratives  which 
have  the  description  of  Icelandic  affairs  for  their 
object,  extend  from  the  time  of  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  island  to  about  the  year  1030.  .  .  . 
What  happened  after  that  period  receives  but 
slight  attention  in  the  sagas.  Only  the  Slurlunga 
Saga  tells  the  most  memorable  events  from  the 
first  settlement  to  the  downfall  of  the  republic, 
wherefore  it  is  usually  called  the  'Great  Islcndinga 
Saga.'     The   rest  of  the  Icelandic  sagas  find   their 


materials  in  other  lands,  and  confine  themselves, 
so  far  as  Iceland  is  concerned*,  to  meagre  chron- 
icles or  annals.  To  the  most  striking  and  inter- 
esting productions  that  are  to  be  found  in  litera- 
ture belong  the  Icelandic  Family  Sagas.  .  .  .  Be- 
ginning in  the  South  of  Iceland  or  on  the  south 
coast  we  at  once  meet  with  the  foremost  and 
most  interesting  of  all,  the  Njal's  Saga,  which 
abounds  in  characters  drawn  with  masterly  skill, 
and  in  entertaining  descriptions  of  life  and  cus- 
toms. .  .  .  The  events  described  by  Njal's  Saga  took 
place  between  960  and  1016.  This  saga  is  told  in 
beautiful  and  noble  language,  and  what  is  true 
of  so  many  other  sagas  can  be  said  with  pecuHar 
emphasis  of  this  one,  that  the  admirable  style  bears 
evidence  of  an  artistic  and  skilful  hand.  To 
Saemund  has  been  attributed  the  original  author- 
ship, but  there  is  little  probabiHty  in  this-  supposi- 
tion. In  the  West  of  Iceland  we  find  Egil's  Saga, 
which  tells  of  the  .  .  .  skald  Egil  Skallagrimsson. 
It  covers  the  period  from  860  to  1000,  and  is  like 
the  Njala  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  family  sagas. 
It  is  clear  and  vivid  in  style.  ...  In  certain  re- 
spects the  saga  of  the  skald  Gunlaug  Ormstunga 
(Serpent-tongue)  is  a  continuation  of  Egil's  Saga. 
It  is  a  short  but  very  charming  love  story.  .  .  . 
Similar  in  theme  to  the  Gunlaug's  Saga  is  that 
of  Bjorn  Hitdeelakappi  (the  hero  of  Hitdale) 
belonging  to  the  southwest  of  Iceland  (1000-1025). 
.  .  .  The  west  of  Iceland  was  upon  the  whole  the 
soil  upon  which  saga  writing  developed  most 
luxuriously,  but  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  do 
more  than  mention  some  of  the  most  important 
ones.  ...  In  the  North  of  Iceland  we  find  Kor- 
mak's  Saga  (930-984)  of  the  .  .  .  skald  of  that 
name.  His  love  is  the  chief  topic,  wherefore  it 
contains  a  number  of  love-songs.  Fine  descrip- 
tions of  Icelandic  customs  are  found  in  Halfred 
Vandraedaskald's  Saga  (870-1000),  which  espe- 
cially throw  light  upon  the  conditions  as  shaped 
by  the  transition  to  Christianity.  Gretti's  Saga, 
the  story  of  Grette  the  Strong  (872-1033),  is  a 
saga  adorned  with  mythic  exaggeration  and  fables, 
but  still  abounding  in  interest,  excellently  told. 
.  .  .  Viga-Glum's  Saga  (920-1000)  distinguished 
for  its  graphic  and  attractive  descriptions,  and 
Ljosvetninga  Saga,  the  story  of  the  Lightwater 
Men  (990-1050),  in  the  latter  of  which  the  chief- 
tain Gudmund  the  Mighty  is  the  hero,  also  belong 
to  the  north  of  Iceland.  Of  the  sagas  relating  to 
the  East  of  Iceland  [is]  the  Vapnfirdinga  Saga 
(970-990).  .  .  .  Are  Thorgilsson  made  Norwegian 
history  one  of  his  chief  studies,  the  results  of 
which  he  put  in  writing,  and  after  him  others 
carried  the  work  in  his  direction  forward  on  a 
grand  scale.  The  results  are  embodied  in  various 
sagas  of  Norwegian  kings,  some  giving  an  account 
of  only  one,  others  of  several  kings.  .  .  .  But  the 
crown  of  Icelandic  historiography  is  Snorre  Sturle- 
son's  Helmskingla.  .  .  .  The  continuation  of  the 
Heimskringla,  to  which  various  authors  have  con- 
tributed, embraces  in  addition  to  Swerre's  saga 
the  history  of  the  later  kings  down  to  Magnus 
Lagabaeter  (Law-mender).  Of  the  saga  of  this 
king,  which,  like  that  of  Hakon  Hakonson,  was 
written  by  one  of  Snorre 's  relatives,  Sturla  Thords- 
son,  we  now  possess  only  a  fragment,  which  forms 
the  last  link  in  the  long  chain  of  historical  works 
produced  by  Icelanders  and  Norwegians  in  the 
middle  ages.  .  .  .  The  V'olsunga  Saga  [one  of  the 
mythic-heroic  sagas]  is  of  great  importance  on 
account  of  the  connected  narration  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  Volsung  story.  .  .  .  The  Vilkina  Saga 
or  the  Saga  of  Dietrich  of  Bern  (Verona)  .  .  . 
is   connected    with   the   Volsunga   Saga,   and   .   .   . 
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forms  an  important  supplement  to  it,  inasmuch  as 
it  belongs  to  the  »ame  group  of  traditions,  but 
it  is  not  based  on  old  northern  poems.  It  is  prob- 
ably a  collection  of  oral  traditions  and  songs 
from  Germany  compiled  and  translated  in  Bergen, 
Norway,  about  the  year  1250.  Of  great  value 
is  the  Hervarar  Saga  (saga  of  Hervor),  which 
for  the  greater  part  is  based  on  very  ancient 
songs."— F.  W.  Horn,  History  oj  the  literature  of 
the  Scandinavian  North  (tr.  by  R.  B.  Anderson), 
pp.  46-So,  52-56,  58-59,  05.— "The  skaldic  poetry, 
.  preserved  .  .  .  [its  original]  character  .  .  . 
until  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  al- 
though the  genuine  drapa  or  song  of  praise  with 
its  mythic  or  heroic  contents  terminated  a  cen- 
tury earlier.  By  the  side  of  this  poetry,  there 
gradually  grew  up  poems  on  religious  themes — 
drapas  on  Christ,  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Saints 
— and  these  eventually  monopolized  the  field. 
Still  these  .  .  .  poems  also  preserved  the  complicated 
form  of  the  old  versifications.  .  .  .  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifteenth  century  a  simpler  form  of  the 
poetry  first  makes  its  appearance,  namely,  the 
so-called  rima  (Icelandic  pi.  rimur)  a  kind  of 
ballad  which  continued  to  flourish  in  Iceland  and 
the  Faroe  Islands  until  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  even  later.  .  .  .  The  oldest 
specimen  of  a  Rima  preserved  (the  Olafsrima) 
dates  from  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  and  treats  of  St.  Olaf."— /bid.,  p.  39-— 
See  also  Saga. 

1479-1750.— Lack  of  original  literary  produc- 
tion.—Influence  of  the  Reformation. — Growth  of 
Danish    literature.— "The    modern    literatuie    of 
Scandinavia    is    very    modern    indeed.     When    we 
take  leave  01  Lthe]  splendid  ancient  literature  .  .  . 
we  find  ...  a  wide  waste  of  years,  consisting  of 
Httle   less   than    four   centuries,   in    which   scarcely 
an   evidence   of   intellectual   cultivation   salutes   us. 
The   ballad  poetry   of   the   people— the   Viser— and 
the  people's  Sagas,  may   be  said  to   terminate  the 
period  of  their  full,  efficient  liie  with  the  thirteenth 
century.   .   .   .  From   [thej    period  when  the  Latin 
language  had  usurped  the  place  of  the  native  one, 
amongst  the  educated,  to  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  dearth  of  literary  productions  in   Denmark  is 
astonishing.  ...  In  1479,  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen was  founded  by  Christian   I.,   which,  how- 
ever,   appeared    to    produce    little    effect    on    the 
national  literature  for  a  long  period.  ...  In  1508, 
Peter    Lolle's    'Proverbs'    made    their    appearance; 
and  in   1550,  the  spirit  of  the   Reformation  began 
to   show   itself    ...  and  the   Bible   and   the   New 
Testament  were  translated  into  the  native  tongue. 
In    1 591,   Anders    Sorenson    Vedel   published 
the   first  hundred  of  the  'Kampe-Viser.'   .  .   .  The 
impulses  of  the  Reformation  .  .  .  drew  the  atten- 
tion abroad,  and  ...  a  passion  for  the  literature 
of  those  nations  where  the  Reformation  had  most 
rapidly   spread   was   excited.    ...   It   was   chiefly 
from    Germany    that    translations    poured    in    to 
satisfy  the  now  reviving  intellectual  hunger.   .   .   . 
In    time   a   noble   harvest    of    [original]    literature 
followed.      The    first     author    of     this    literature, 
who    took    rank    high    enough    to    mark    a    new 
era    in    the    history    of    Danish    letters,    was    An- 
ders Christensen  Arreboe.    Arreboe  was  born  in 
1587,  at  Aeroe,  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  died  [in  Sweden]  in 
1637.     His  chief  work  was  the  'Hexameron'  or  'the 
World's   First   Week,'  written  in  heroic   rhyme,  in 
Alexandrines.  .  .  .  This  work  would  seem  to  have 
been    completed    about    1622,    but    not    to    have 
been  published  till  .  .  .  1661.  .  .  .  Taken  altogether, 
Arreboe  is  a  poet  of  ample  merit  to  .  .  .  warrant 
the    assertion    of    Rahbek    that   he    was    the    real 


founder   of   the   poetic   art   in    Denmark.    ...    In 
Swedish    literature   Stiernhelm    may    be   considered 
to    hold    a    parallel    place    with    Arreboe    in    the 
Danish,  writing  only  some  twenty  or  thirty  years 
later.  .  .  .  Immediately  succeeding  Arreboe  stands 
Anders  Bording.     Bording  published  a  great  num- 
ber  of   political   pieces   in   a  work  edited   by   him, 
called   'The   Danish   Mercury.'    ...   He   was   born 
in  1619,  and  died  in   1677.     Much  more  enduring 
in  the  popular  mind   .   .   .  than  Bording's  gaieties, 
have  been  the  religious  lyrics  of  his  contemporary, 
Thomas    Kingo.     Kingo    was    born    in    1634.     He 
wrote   various   lyrical   poems,   but   his  hymns   and 
psalms  were  those  which  made  his  reputation.    He 
was  of  Scotch  descent.  .  .  .  He  .  .  .  died  in  1703. 
.   .   .  The   psalms   and  hymns  of  Kingo  are   char- 
acterised by   their  simple   and  yet  powerfully   ex- 
pressed spirit  of  piety.  .  .   .  The  other  poets  who 
claim   a   mention   at   this  period  are   the   patriotic 
William  Helt,  who  died  in  1724;  the  clever  satirists, 
Toger  Reenbergh,   died  in   1742,  and  Jorgen   Jor- 
genson  Sorterup,  who,  besides  his  satirical  poems, 
distinguished  himself  by  his  'Heltesange,'  or  mar- 
tial songs.   ...  To  these  names  .  .  .  may  ...  be 
added  that  of  Christian  Falster,  whose  satires  .  .  . 
went   through  several   editions,   between   1730  and 
1750.    .    .    .    The    histories    of    Denmark,    written 
during    this    period,    advanced    the   language    to    a 
degree  of  considerable  perfection.   .   .   .  Erik  Pon- 
toppidan,  born   in   1616   .   .   .  died  .   .   .  1678,  was 
the  first  to  commence  the  systematic  analysis  and 
teaching    of   the    Danish   language,   by  his  'Gram- 
matica  Danica,'  published  in  1668,  and  he  was  fol- 
lowed in   this  department  by  Peter  Syv,  in   1685, 
and  Hoysgard,  in  1743.     The  second  Pontoppidan, 
much    more    celebrated    than    the    first,    also    Eric 
Pontoppidan,  so   well   known   in    England  for  his 
'Natural  History,'  was  also  author  of  various  .  .  . 
important  works  on  ecclesiastical  history,  .  .  .  one 
on  historical  geography,  .  .  .  one  of  the  first  theo- 
logical romances,  called  'Menoza,'  and  many  other 
extraordinary    works    for    his    time.     This    distin- 
guished man  was  born  ...  in  1698,  and  .  .  .  died 
in  1764.  .  .  .  But  the  man  who  achieved  the  most 
world-wide   reputation   at   this  period   was  Tycho 
Brahe,   the  astronomer.  .  .  .  Brahe,  .  .  .  was  born 
in  1546.  .  .  .  The  services  which   [he]   rendered  to 
the  science  of  astronomy  were  great.  ...  In  his 
'Astronomiae  Instauratae  Mechanica'  he  laid  a  foun- 
dation for  other  aspirants  to  work  upon.     But  still 
greater   were   the   services   he   rendered   to   science 
and  literature  by  the  eclat  which  he  conferred  upon 
them.  ...  He  died  at  Prague  in  1601.  .  .  .  Along 
with   Tycho    Brahe    arose   another   remarkable   as- 
tronomer, .   .  .   Christian   Severin  Longomontanus, 
[who]    died  ...  in    1647." — W.    and    M.    Howitt, 
Literature    and    romance    of   northern    Europe,   v. 
I,  PP-  322,  324-328,  330-331,  33i,  338-339,  341- 

1600-1850. — Modern  Icelandic  literature. — Lit- 
erary organizations. — "Since  the  Reformation  re- 
ligious subjects  have  chiefly  occupied  the  poets  of 
Iceland.  .  .  .  During  the  [eighteenth]  century  they 
had  .  .  .  poets  of  great  popularity,  of  whom  the 
most  distinguished  were  Paul  Vidalin,  Eggert  Olaf- 
son,  Gunnar  Paulson,  Halgrim  Peterson,  and 
Stephen  Olafson.  .  .  .  The  most  eminent  [was] 
Jon  Thorlakson.  He  translated  Milton's  'Paradise 
Lost,'  Klopstock's  'Messiah,'  Pope's  'Essay  on 
Man,'  and  wrote  a  number  of  original  poems. 
Contemporary  poets, — in  the  late  eighteenth  and 
the  early  nineteenth  century — were  Thorvald 
Bodvarson,  another  eminent  translator.  Professor 
Magnusen,  Benedict  Grondal,  Jon  Jonson,  and 
Sigurd  Peterson.  For  a  summary  of  recent 
literature  in  Iceland,  we  are  indebted  to  an  excel- 
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lent  article  in  the  'Foreign  Quarterly  Review,'  of 
which  we  now  avail  ourselves.  .  .  .  (vol.  IX.,  1832, 
No.  17).  ...  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  Olaf  Worms,  better  known  by  his  Latin 
appellation  of  Olano  Wormino,  exerted  himself  to 
bring  to  public  notice  the  neglected  literary  re- 
mains of  Iceland,  and  in  these  efforts  he  was  sup- 
ported by  Frederick  III  of  Denmark.  ...  In  1760 
a  society  was  formed  in  Iceland  for  printing  some 
of  the  most  important  of  these  inestimable  relics. 
.  .  .  In  1779  another  society  was  formed  by 
Icelanders  in  Copenhagen,  .  .  .  the  Icelandic  Liter- 
ary Society.  .  .  .  They  were  enabled  generally  to 
publish  one  volume  a  year.  Fourteen  volumes 
were  published,  and  their  contents  offer  a  curious 
contrast  to  the  imaginative  songs  and  sagas  which 
formed  the  staple  of  the  literature  of  ancient  Ice- 
land. These  volumes,  with  the  exception  of  Thor- 
lakson's  translation  of  the  three  first  books  of 
the  'Paradise  Lost,'  and  a  few  poems  and  trans- 
lations by  others,  are  for  the  most  part,  on  all 
that  relates  to  the  fishing,  agriculture,  and  social 
economy  of  the  island.  .  .  .  In  181 7,  the  society 
.  .  .  expired.  Meantime  had  arisen  in  Iceland 
itself  .  .  .  the  Royal  Society  for  General  Icelandic 
Instruction.  ...  It  became  involved  in  controversy, 
and  its  published  books  and  materials  were  given 
up  to  another  society.  .  .  .  Still  more  important 
was  the  estabhshment  of  the  Icelandic  Literary 
Society  ...  in  Copenhagen,  in  1816." — Ibid.,  v.  i, 
pp.  208,  211,  214-215. 

1711-1770. — Unity  of  Norwegian  and  Danish 
literatures. — Holberg. — Minor  writers. — "Up  to 
1814  Norwegian  and  Danish  hterature  formed  a 
unity.  Norwegian  poets,  who  Uke  Peter  Dass 
(1647-1708)  remained  and  worked  in  their  own 
country,  were  exceptions.  The  great  majority  of 
writers  spent  their  hves  in  Copenhagen,  and 
generally  speaking,  displayed  few  national  pe- 
culiarities which  distinguished  them  from  their 
Danish  colleagues.  Holberg  also  has  his  place 
in  the  common  literature  of  the  two  countries, 
though  the  Norwegians  are  fond  of  thinking 
that  in  sympathies  and  feelings  he  is  typically 
Norwegian." — C.  J.  B.  Burchardt,  Norwegian  life 
and  literature,  pp.  81-82. — "Ludvig  Holberg  .  .  . 
was  born  at  Bergen  ...  on  December  3rd,  1684. 
...  At  Oxford  Holberg  planned  the  work  by 
which  he  started  in  literature  in  1711:  Introduc- 
tion to  the  History  of  the  European  Kingdoms. 
.  .  .  After  an  interesting  decade  the  importance 
of  which  to  the  development  of  Holberg's  genius 
cannot  be  over-rated  we  meet  him  in  17 18  as 
Professor  of  Metaphysics  in  Copenhagen  Uni- 
versity. After  having  left  Oxford  in  1708  he  had 
.  .  .  spent  his  time  in  studies  at  home  and  in 
travels  abroad.  .  .  .  His  principal  work  from  this 
period,  Introduction  to  the  Law  of  Nature  and 
of  Nations,  although  little  more  than  an  abridge- 
ment of  Pufendorf's  great  work  on  the  same 
subject  is  interesting  as  a  proof  of  his  independent 
views  and  his  patriotic  ambitions  as  an  historian. 
...  In  i7iq  Holberg's  genius,  .  .  .  until  then  .  .  . 
apparently  cool  and  indifferent  to  the  outside 
world,  suddenly  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  which 
resounded  through  the  North.  This  was  his  im- 
mortal heroic  poem,  Peder  Paars,  which  appeared 
in  the  autumn  of  1719,  and  which  marks  nothing 
less  than  a  new  era  in  Norwegian  and  Danish 
literature.  .  .  .  Holberg  as  a  dramatic  author  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in 
the  history  of  Norwegian  and  Danish  literature. 
.  .  .  Let  us  take  a  .short  review  of  some  of  the 
most  famous  of  his  comedies.  First  you  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Tinker  Politician.  ...  In 


another  play  we  meet  Jean  de  France,  a  Copen- 
hagen cousin  of  The  Gentleman  Dancing  Master, 
as  Wycherly  presents  him  in  one  of  his  wittiest 
plays.  ...  In  Jacob  von  Thyboc  or  The  Bragging 
Soldier,  we  meet  a  highly-developed  specimen  of 
'the  military  fool.'  I  think  this  comedy  stands 
out  as  one  of  the  most  daring  attacks  in  any 
literature  on  the  military  profession.  .  .  .  Holberg 
also  introduces  to  us  what  we  may  call  'the  Latin 
fool,'  His  name  is  Erasmus  Montanus — an  un- 
surpassable translation  of  the  plain  Danish  name, 
Rasmus  Berg.  ...  In  the  Lying-in  Room  ...  we 
find  ourselves  in  a  female  gallery,  unsurpassed  in 
any  literature  for  variety,  livehness  and  realism. 
.  .  .  May  I  finally  mention  as  perhaps  the  most 
deeply  human  of  all  his  comedies,  Jeppe  on  the 
Hill  or  The  Transformed  Peasant.  ...  In  1730  Hol- 
berg was  appointed  Professor  of  History,  and  for 
the  next  sixteen  years  ...  he  displays  the  activity 
of  an  historian,  an  essayist,  and  a  philosophical 
writer.  .  .  .  His  historical  works,  obsolete  though 
they  are  and  superseded  by  modern  contributions, 
are  imbued  with  the  same  spirit  as  Peder  Paars 
and  the  Comedies.  In  his  History  of  Denmark 
(I.-III.)  his  greatest  and  most  mature  work;  in 
his  Description  of  Denmark  and  Norway;  in  his 
Description  of  Bergen;  in  his  General  History  of 
the  Church;  in  his  History  of  Heroes  and  in  his 
History  of  Heroines  ...  we  discover  the  same 
qualities  which  struck  us  as  characteristic  features 
in  his  first  work.  ...  In  the  midst  of  his  learned 
studies  Holberg,  in  a  relapse,  as  it  were,  to  his 
former  satirical  humour,  surprised  the  public  by  a 
work  which  very  soon  got  international  reputation. 
It  appeared  at  Leipzig  in  1741,  in  Latin,  under  the 
title  of  Nicolai  Klimii  Iter  Siibterraneum,  and  was 
promptly  translated  into  a  number  of  European  lan- 
guages, among  them  English.  The  first  English 
translation  of  Niels  Klim  dates  from  1742  ;  the  next 
from  1828.  .  .  .  Holberg's  dramatic  vein  began  to 
flow  again  after  a  twenty-years'  ebb,  but  the  com- 
edies of  his  closing  years  can  in  no  way  be  compared 
to  those  which  he  produced  in  the  hey-day  of  his 
life.  More  valuable  to  us  than  these  comedies  is 
the  series  of  smaller  essays  in  the  form  of  Epistles 
(five  volumes),  and  Moral  Thoughts  (two  vol- 
umes), which  he  wrote  in  these  years  along  with 
a  number  of  minor,  and  we  may  also  say,  inferior 
works.  ...  He  died  on  January  28th,  1754,  at 
the  age  of  69,  in  his  city  residence  of  Copen- 
hagen."— S.  C.  Hammer,  Ludvig  Holberg,  pp.  6, 
15-17,  20-23,  26,  30,  32. — "From  the  death  of 
Holberg  in  1754  to  the  publication  of  'Rolf  Krage' 
in  1770,  the  only  names  which  appear  on  the  face 
of  the  history  of  Denmark's  literature  are  those 
of  Stub,  Sneedorf,  Tullin,  and  Stenerson,  and 
these  are  of  a  minor  class,  compared  with  Holberg 
who  preceded,  and  Evald  who  came  after  them. 
.  .  .  Ambrosius  Stub,  whose  compositions  consist 
of  lyrics  and  drinking  songs  .  .  .  was  born  in 
.  .  .  1707.  .  .  .  He  died,  according  to  Nycrup,  in 
1758,  the  very  year  in  which  Tullin's  'May-Day' 
came  forth  with  such  surprising  eclat.  .  .  .  Con- 
temporary with  Tullin  was  Peder  Christoffer 
Slenersen.  .  .  His  'Choriambisk  Ode,'  and  his 
'Ode  to  Jolly  Companions,'  display  great  life  and 
vigour  of  expression.  .  .  .  fHcl  was  born  in  dul- 
brandsdal  in  1723,  and  lived  in  Zealand  .  .  .  where 
he  died  in  1776.  Jens  S.  Sneedorf,  who  lived  at 
this  period,  may  be  considered  the  father  of  the 
periodical  literature  of  Denmark.  His  poems  were 
much  admired  at  the  time,  but  are  now  justly 
little  valued,  but  his  'Patriotic  Spectator,'  which 
was  exceedingly  popular,  contributed  greatly  to 
elevate  the  public  taste,  and  introduce  a  freer  and 
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more   flcj^ant    prose   style." — W.    and    M.    Hewitt, 
Literature  (ind  romance  of  northern  Europe,  v.  i, 

pp.  377.  i^i- 

1750-1807. — Literature  in  Sweden. — Classicism. 
— French  cult. — Rise  of  romantic  school. — Sci- 
entific writers. — Emanuel  Swedenborg. — German 
influence. — "In  Sweden  the  general  trend  ol  liter- 
ary effort  was  much  the  same  as  in  other  countries; 
with  this  difference,  that  the  turn  of  the  tide  came 
considerably  later,  and  that  its  force  was  much 
weaker  than  was  elsewhere  commonly  the  case. 
During  the  first  half  of  our  period  the  classical 
fashion  reigned  undisputed ;  and  its  chief  champion 
was  the  'Open  King,'  Gustav  III.,  founder  of  the 
Academy  (17S6),  and  himself  the  author  of  several 
pieces,  inspired  by  French  enlightenment  and  car- 
ried out  on  the  most  approved  models  of  French 
taste.  His  first  lieutenant  in  promoting  the  French 
cult  was  Kellgren  (i75i-i7g5),  author  among  other 
things  of  Atis  and  Camilla,  and  editor  of  the 
Stockholmspost,  the  chief  organ  of  encyclopedic 
and  classical  ideas  (founded  1778).  It  was,  as  so 
often,  from  France  that  the  first  impulse  to  revolt 
against  French  ideals  was  immediately  drawn. 
And  it  was  in  the  name  of  Rousseau,  whose  in- 
fluence was  perhaps  nowhere  so  strong  as  here, 
that  the  ideals  of  Voltaire  and  d'Alembert  were 
gradually  overthrown.  The  most  notable  figures 
connected  with  the  dawn  of  this  revolt  are  those 
of  Thorild  (1759-1808)  and  Lidner  (1757-1793). 
And  that  of  Franzen  (1772-1847)  may  perhaps  be 
added.  Thorild  stands  for  the  more  abstract  side 
of  the  reforming  movement.  It  was  chiefly 
through  his  paper,  The  New  Examiner  (founded 
1784),  that  he  made  himself  felt;  and,  on  the 
whole,  he  is  more  of  a  critic  than  a  creative  artist. 
A  bitter  opponent  of  the  existing  order  both  in 
literature  and  politics,  he  ran  violently  athwart 
the  king,  whom  he  lampooned  as  a  'puny  rhyme- 
ster'; and,  in  the  reaction  which  followed  his 
adversary's  assassination  (1792),  he  was  banished 
as  an  incendiary.  He  is  above  all  a  champion  of 
freedom  and  a  child  of  nature;  in  the  latter  char- 
acter, his  distinguishing  mark  is  a  love  of  war  and 
the  martial  memories  of  his  country,  such  as  might 
not  unnaturally  spring  from  Rousseau's  doctrines, 
and  was,  in  fact,  forced  by  untoward  circumstances 
upon  the  Jacobins  of  France.  More  creative,  if  less 
masculine,  was  the  talent  of  Lidner.  Like  Thorild, 
he  was  a  disciple  of  Rousseau ;  but  it  is  the 
softer  rather  than  the  more  rugged  side  of  Rous- 
seau's genius,  the  sympathy  with  suffering  rather 
than  the  'burning  hatred  of  oppression,'  that  his 
poetry  represents.  He  shows  also  the  influence  on 
the  one  hand  of  Werther,  on  the  other  of  Klop- 
stock.  Young,  and  even  Milton.  Yet  in  some 
of  his  work — which  included  dramas,  in  Alexan- 
drines as  well  as  lyrics  and  half-lyrical,  half-narra- 
tive pieces — a  sterner  note  is  struck;  for  instance, 
in  Spastaras  Dod  and  1783, — the  one  a  glowing 
record  of  a  mother's  self-sacrifice,  and  the  other  a 
stirring  tribute  to  the  endurance  of  Washington 
and  the  courage  of  the  British  garrison  at  Gibral- 
tar. Franzen,  a  native  of  Finland,  had  from 
nature  a  more  genuinely  lyrical  talent  than  either 
Thorild  or  Lidner,  and  great  hopes  were  based 
upon  his  youthful  poems  (1792-93).  But  he  would 
seem  to  have  been  daunted  by  criticism,  and  the 
early  promise  was  not  fulfilled  till  many  years  later. 
The  'iron-years,'  with  which  the  old  century  closed 
and  the  new  opened,  pressed  heavily  upon  his 
sensitive  spirit;  and  in  the  disasters  which  over- 
took Sweden  under  Gustav  IV.,  a  general  blight 
appears  to  have  fallen  upon  the  intellectual,  no 
less  than  on  the  practical,  energies  of  the  nation." 


— C.  E.  Vaughan,  Romantic  revolt,  pp.  482-484. — 
"The  more  prominent  Swedish  writers  who  come 
into  our  period — such  as  Triewald,  Dalin,  Fru 
Xordenflycht,  Gyllenborg,  and  Creutz — have  been 
.  .  .  discus.sed  by  Mr.  Elton,  who  points*  out  that 
their  importance  consists  less  in  their  positive 
merits  than  in  the  fact  that,  taken  collectively, 
they  mark  a  break  with  the  Swedish  literature  of 
the  past,  and  are  the  starting-point  of  the  Swedish 
literature  of  the  future.  The  last  quarter  of  the 
century  witnessed  a  renewal  of  activity  among 
men  of  letters  under  the  auspices  first  of  Gustavus 
III.,  and  then  of  Gustavus  IV.  But,  within  our 
.  .  .  limits,  there  is  little  of  real  moment  besides 
the  works  of  the  authors  enumerated  above. 
Adalrik  och  Gothilda,  the  didactic  romance  of 
Mork  (1714-1763),  need  detain  us  no  longer  than 
Susanna,  a  classical  tragedy  by  Wallenberg  (1746- 
78).  It  is  rather  in  her  men  of  science  that  the 
glory  of  Sweden  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century 
lies:  in  men  like  Celsius  (1701-44),  or  Bergmann 
(1735-84),  or,  most  illustrious  of  all,  Carl  von 
Linne  (1707-78),  better  known  as  Linnaeus,  the 
founder  of  modern  botany.  These  all  communi- 
cated their  discoveries  to  the  world  through  the 
medium  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  in  so  far  as  they 
did  so  have  something  of  the  air  of  survivals  from 
the  titanic  age  in  the  world  of  learning.  The 
same  language  was  employed  by  Emanuel 
Swedenborg  (1688-1772),  a  man  of  immense  in- 
tellectual capacity,  who,  half-way  through  his 
career,  unluckily  abandoned  the  study  of  what  is 
intelligible,  and  developed  a  mystical  system  of 
religion  which,  whatever  it  may  mean  for  the 
adept,  is  for  the  uninitiated  so  much  gibberish. 
Swedenborg  has  exercised  practically  no  influence 
on  the  higher  thought  of  Europe,  but  his  talk 
about  'affinities'  supplied  the  half-educated  classes 
for  several  years  after  his  death  with  a  useful  and 
attractive  catch-word.  He  is  a  typical  instance  of 
the  lamentable  case  of  those  who  are  fain  to  permit 
a  constitutional  predilection  for  mysticism  to  en- 
gulf them  in  the  depths  of  the  incomprehensible." — 
J.  H.  Millar,  Mid-eighteenth  century,  pp.  350-351. 
— "The  foundation  of  the  Aurorajorbund  by  Atter- 
bom  and  others  in  1807  was  the  first  clear  sign 
of  literary  revival.  It  was  a  graft  from  the  Ro- 
mantic School  of  Germany.'' — C.  E.  Vaughan,  Ro- 
mantic revolt,  p.  484. — See  also  Swedenborg. 

1750-1850. — Danish  and  Norwegian  schools. — 
Conflict  between  national  and  German  ten- 
dencies.— Influence  of  the  German  poet  Klop- 
stock. — Romantic  revival. — Wessel. — Ewald. — 
Oehlenschlager. — "The  great  conflict  in  the  Danish 
literature  of  this  era  is  that  between  the  national 
and  the  German  tendency;  and  the  writers  who  ul- 
timately secured  a  victory  for  the  former  were 
of  the  same  type  as  Holberg,  .  .  .  that  is  to  say, 
they  were  Norwegians  who  wrote  in  the  Danish 
language,  and  lived,  or  at  all  events  published, 
in  Copenhagen.  Klopstock  resided  in  that  capital 
for  some  time  about  the  middle  of  the  century; 
yet  even  that  trumpet-tongued  herald  of  a  dis- 
tinctively German  literature  could  not  hold  his 
own  against  Christian  Braumann  Tullin  (1728-65), 
a  lyrical  poet  of  great  excellence  and  some  origi- 
nality, whose  masters  were  Pope,  Thomson,  and 
Young.  But  even  Tullin  yields  in  importance  to 
Johannes  Ewald,  ...  a  dramatist  as  well  as  a 
lyrical  poet  of  the  very  highest  class,  who  fur- 
nished Denmark  with  her  national  anthem." — J.H. 
Millar,  Mid-eighteenth  century,  pp.  349-350. — "In 
the  romantic  revival  the  leading  figures  are  Wessel 
(1742-1785),  Ewald  (1743-1781),  and  Oehlen- 
schlager ( 1 779-1850)   .  .  .  Wessel  is  chiefly  mem- 
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orable  for  his  Kjaerlighed  uden  Stomper  (1772), — 
an  amusing  burlesque  on  the  Zarine  of  Brun  and 
other  classical  tragedies,  which  may  be  taken  to 
mark  at  once  the  persistence  of  the  classical  tradi- 
tion and  the  first  step  in  the  reaction  against  it. 
The  two  others  ,were  more  ambitious.  Ewald, 
who  throughout  was  strongly  influenced  by  Klop- 
stock,  began  his  serious  work  with  a  half  lyrical 
drama  on  the  Temptation,  Adam  og  Eva.  It  is, 
however,  in  his  next  effort,  Rolf  Krage  (1770), 
that  he  first  definitely  ranges  himself  with  the 
romantic  revolt.  His  subject  is  drawn  from  the 
heroic  legends  of  his  nation ;  his  play  is  written 
in  prose  which  recalls,  however  imperfectly,  the 
massive  style  of  the  old  sagas.  It  is  true  that  he 
makes  his  bow  to  classical  prejudice  by  strict 
observance  of  the  unities;  it  is  also  true  that  the 
piece  is  unduly  laden  with  modern  sentiment.  But 
it  would  be  unjust  to  forget  that  this  was  the 
first  attempt  which  any  country  had  made  to  draw 
upon  the  golden  stores  of  the  legendary  past; 
and  that  Europe  had  to  wait  for  at  least  a  genera- 
tion before  the  attempt  was  anywhere  renewed. 
Ewald  himself,  however,  repeated  the  attempt 
three  years  later — and  this  time  with  less  ques- 
tionable success — in  his  musical  tragedy,  a  tolerably 
complete  anticipation  of  Wagnerian  opera,  Balders 
Ddd.  Here,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  prose  is  re- 
jected for  verse:  the  blank  verse,  which  forms  the 
groundwork,  having  strength  as  well  as  melody, 
and  some  of  the  lyrics  flowing  with  a  truly  admir- 
able lilt.  What  is  yet  more  important,  the  senti- 
ment, though  it  still  bears  marks  of  the  'age  of 
feeling,'  is  far  more  in  harmony  with  the  subject 
than  was  the  case  with  the  preceding  drama. 
With  another  musical  piece,  Fiskertie  (1778-80), 
the  short  and  unhappy  life  of  the  poet  came 
to  a  close.  Oehlenschlager  is  a  more  striking 
figure.  A  thorough-paced  'romantic,'  he  was  the 
avowed  disciple  of  Tieck  and  the  Schlegels;  but — 
thanks,  perhaps,  in  part  to  his  admiration  of 
Schiller  and,  still  more,  of  Goethe — he  bettered  the 
instruction  of  his  masters.  In  the  romantic  move- 
ment of  the  Continental  Teutons  he  is  what  Cole- 
ridge was  in  England,  or  Hugo  in  France.  From 
some  of  the  more  questionable  qualities  of  his  Ger- 
man models  he  cannot  claim  to  have  escaped.  He 
shares  their  love  of  effect,  their  restless  search  of 
it  in  the  most  diverse  quarters.  Konunga  Sdgur, 
the  Gospels,  the  Arabian  Nights— all  was  fish  that 
came  to  his  net.  These  blemishes,  however,  play 
a  far  smaller  part  in  the  Danish  poet  than  in  his 
German  masters.  And  his  poetry  is,  in  the  main, 
free  from  the  artificiality,  the  affectation,  and  the 
vagueness  which  are  the  distinguishing  marks  of 
theirs.  Their  outlines  are  blurred,  his  are  clear 
cut;  their  melody  is  exotic,  his  springs  from  the 
inmost  genius  of  the  language;  their  subjects  are 
far-fetched;  his,  like  the  golden  horn  of  which 
he  sings  in  one  of  his  earliest  pieces,  drawn  by 
preference  from  the  depths  of  the  soil.  The  last 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  his 
work.  He  had  the  genius  to  see  the  inexhaustible 
treasures  which  lay  ready  to  be  quarried  in  the 
mine  of  Nor.se  legend;  and,  in  a  temper  not  en- 
tirely unworthy  of  the  older  masters,  he  fashioned 
the  heroic  past  to  the  service  of  the  present.  The 
finest  examples  of  this  gift — both  the  ballad  and 
the  sub.sequent  drama  compo.sed  on  Ilakon  Jarl 
(1803-7) — show  a  power  of  striking  home  to  the 
heart  of  a  dramatic  action  which  is  rare  at  all 
times,  and  which  was  utterly  unknown  to  Schlegcl 
or  Tieck.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  ballad, 
where  the  dramatic  movement  of  the  action  is 
echoed  by  the     stirring  beat  of  the  rhythm,  with 


an  instinctive  harmony  which  only  a  true  poet 
could  have  achieved.  The  rhythm,  moreover, 
though  it  recalls  that  of  Schiller,  has  a  richer  music 
than  Schiller  was  commonly  able  to  attain.  The 
later  work  of  Oehlenschlager  .  .  .  was  continued,  in 
the  most  various  directions,  till  close  upon  his 
death." — C.  E.  Vaughan,  Romantic  revolt,  pp.  479- 
480,  482. — "Edward  Storm  .  .  .  was  a  Norwegian 
by  birth,  and  went  to  Denmark  to  study.  .  .  .  He 
was  born  in  1749.  .  .  .  In  1774,  when  he  was  only 
twenty-five,  he  came  forth  with  a  mock-heroic 
poem  called  'Brager.'  .  .  .  Storm  made  himself  well 
known,  too,  as  the  enthusiastic  admirer  and  friend 
of  Evald  [Ewald],  when  all  the  world  almost  was 
attacking  him.  .  .  .  Storm's  'Bragen'  did  not  create 
for  him  much  reputation;  but  his  'Narrative  Poems 
and  Fables,'  .  .  .  and  his  'Collected  Poems'  .  .  . 
were  read  with  much  avidity.  His  Fables  and 
Stories,  in  the  manner  of  La  Fontaine  and  Gallent, 
if  they  do  not  equal  those  of  his  models,  are  still 
extremely  beautiful.  .  .  .  His  Ballad  Poems  display 
great  beauty  and  spirit,  ...  his  hymns,  too,  have 
great  merit.  ...  He  died  in  1794,  aged  forty-five." 
— W.  and  M.  Howitt,  Literature  and  romance  of 
northern  Europe,  v.  i,  pp.  421-422. 

"The  Danish  school,  which  with  Ewald  shared 
the  admiration  and  predilection  for  Klopstock  and 
his  poetry,  was  chiefly  represented  by  the  Danish 
Literary  Society,  and  between  this  and  'the  Nor- 
wegian Society'  there  sprang  up  a  controversy 
which  lasted  almost  up  to  1793,  when  'the  Nor- 
wegian Society'  ceased  to  be  a  Hterary  club.  .  .  . 
For  their  subjects  the  Norwegians,  in  contrast  to 
the  Danes,  went  back  to  the  ancient  times  or  wrote 
of  the  scenery  and  peasantry  of  their  country.  In 
this  hne  the  poems  of  J.  Nordahl  Brun  and  C. 
Frimann  have  the  merit  of  an  independent  national 
character.  J.  N.  Brun  was  a  writer  of  a  number  of 
songs,  some  of  which  have  come  down  to  the 
present  day  ('Bor  jeg  paa  det  Hole  fjeld,'  'For 
Norges  kjaempers  fodeland').  But  in  his  time 
he  was  most  admired  as  a  dramatist.  One  of  his 
tragedies,  Zarine  (lyji),  an  imitation  of  Voltaire's 
tragedy  Zaire,  is  now  only  remembered  in  connec- 
tion with  Wessel's  'Kjdrlighed  uden  stromper" 
('Love  without  stockings')  (1772).  ...  Of  other 
writers  must  be  mentioned  .  .  .  Jonas  Rein  ('The 
poet  of  sorrow,'  an  appreciated  elegist  of  his  time), 
Jens  Zetlitz,  P.  H.  Frimann,  Claus  Fasting,  Edvard 
Colbjornsen,  and  Christen  Pram.  In  contrast  to 
the  Danish  admiration  for  German  poetry,  the  Nor- 
wegians looked  to  France  for  literary  contact.  In 
considering  this  we  become  aware  of  the  important 
fact  that  _the  two  advances  towards  Western  civili- 
zation in  the  common  literature  of  Denmark  and 
Norway  during  the  eighteenth  century  were  both 
initiated  by  Norwegians,  i.e.,  by  Holberg  and  the 
Norwegian  Society." — C.  J.  B.  Burchardt,  Nor- 
wegian life  and  literature,  pp.  85-86. — "During  the 
period  .  .  .  from  F^vald  to  Baggcsen  .  .  .  many 
fothers]  .  .  .  carried  forward  Ihe  fame  of  their 
native  country.  Amongst  these  were  Luxdorf,  dis- 
tinguished for  criticism  and  statesmanship;  Suhm, 
whose  'History  of  Denmark,'  in  sixteen  volumes 
quarto,  is  a  great  anrl  elaborate  work;  Birknir,  a 
distinguished  classical  prose  writer;  .  .  .  Jacob 
Baden,  distinguished  in  philology;  and  G.  L,  Baden, 
in  criticism  and  history.  .  .  .  Ove-Hoegh  Guldbcrg 
is  an  eminent  name  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  united  with  Schytte,  J.  S.  Sneedorf, 
and  others  in  the  imi)rovemcnt  of  Danish  prose 
in  their  'Histurv  of  the  World.'  " — W.  and  M. 
Howitt,  I.ilniiturr  and  romance  of  northern 
Europe,  v.  i,  p.  430. 

1782-1870. — Denmark    and    Norway. — Opposi- 
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tion    of    classicists    to    the    romantic    revival. — 
Baggesen. — Continued  strength  of  the  romantic 
school. — Hans    Christian    Andersen. — "Uciimark 
presi-nts    a  .  .  .  rich  .   .  .  field    of    literary    talent, 
and  rt'tlects  the  successive  tendencies  of  the  period 
with   marked    fidelity:    rationalism    and    the    later 
classicism  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other  the  dawn 
of  the  romantic  revival.    With  rationalism,  as  such, 
we  are  hardly  concerned.    How  widely  it  prevailed 
may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  Bastholm,  perhaps 
the  most  extreme  member  of  the  school,  was  court 
chaplain    during    the    greater    part    of    the    period 
(1782  onwards).    And,  as  the  temper  of  rationalism 
has   never   been   imaginative,   it    is   the    most    sig- 
nificant  that   the   poetic   revival  should   have   fol- 
lowed so  soon  and  won  its  way  so  quickly.     The 
tenacity  of  the  classical  tradition  touches  us  more 
closely,  and  is  mainly  bound  up  with  the  fame  of 
Baggesen     (1764-1826).       In     his     own     sphere, 
Baggesen  was  a  really  great  writer;   and  it  would 
be   an   injustice   to   suppose   that   he   is  to   be   de- 
scribed by  any   one  term,  however  convenient   or 
however  venerable.     But   it   remains  true   that   he 
was,    on    the    whole,    under    the    influence    of    the 
classical  spirit,  and  that  his  poetic  master,  a  master 
whose  teaching   was  never  entirely   forgotten,  was 
Voltaire.      He   excels    in    the    half-bantering,    half- 
serious  vein,  so   fruitfully   worked   by    his  French 
model.     In  not   a   few   of   his  poems  he  even   at- 
tempts   the    more   solemn    strain,    which    was    de- 
liberately    avoided     by     Voltaire     except     in     his 
avowedly  philosophical  pieces.    It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  Baggesen  is  ever  entirely  success- 
ful  either   in    this   field    or   in   that   of   the   rather 
thin  and  obvious  sentiment  to  which  he  sometimes 
resorted.      Certainly,   he   is  more   at   home   in   the 
lighter  ^ecies   of   poetry;    above   all,   in   satire,  in 
discharging  airy  shafts  against  literary  heretics.  And 
it   is  curious   that  his  skill   lies  largely   in   the   use 
which   he   makes   of   their   romantic   trappings;   in 
adroitly  seizing,  as   ornaments  for  his  own   verse, 
the  very  things   which  he   ridicules  in   that  of  his 
opponents.     The  best  example  of  this  is  probably 
his  Epistle  to  Oehlenschliiger,  Noureddin  til  Alad- 
din, in   which  the   oriental  bazaar  of  the   younger 
poet  is  ransacked  to  trick  out  the  half-ironical  com- 
pliments of  the  elder   (1806).     Later,  Noureddin's 
hostility  deepened,  and  found  vent  in  carping  re- 
views of  Aladdin's  romantic  dramas.    Aladdin,  who 
had  winced  under  the  friendly  irony  of  the  epistle, 
bitterly  resented  the  direct  assault  of  the  reviews. 
In    this    unedifying    wrangle,   each    poet    took   the 
other's   name    in    vain;    the    elder    addressing    the 
younger  as  Schlegelschlager,  while  the  younger  re- 
torted by  ringing  the  changes  on  the  frrs't  syllable 
of  his  adversary's  surname.     The  dispute  is  mainly 
important  as  serving  to  fix  the  position  of  Bagge- 
sen,   whose    antipathy    to    romance   stiffened    per- 
ceptibly in   the   course  of   it,   and   who   ended   by 
assuming  the  airs  of  a  legislator  of  Parnassus.     In 
this   respect   also,   the   analogy   with   Voltaire   was 
destined   to   hold  good.     It  should  be  added  that 
Baggesen,    at    any    rate   in    his    earlier    days,    was 
master  of  excellent  prose;  and  that  his  Labyrinthen, 
or  early  letters  from  abroad   (i78Q-qi),  are  full  of 
a  fire  and  vividness  which  he  would  seem  of  set 
purpose  to  have  excluded  from  his  poetry." — C.  E. 
Vaughan,    Romantic    revolt,    pp.    477-47g. — "Na- 
tionality   was   the   watchword    of    the    [romantic] 
revival  in  Denmark,  in  spite  of  foreign  culture  and 
foreign   models.     It  had  begun  largely  with   anti- 
quarian and  philological  research,  in  which  Rasmus 
Christian  Rask   (1787-1832)    took  prominent  part, 
his   Dansk    Retskrwningstdre    (1826)    remaining    a 
monument   of  erudition.     It  inspired  in   very   dif- 


ferent fields  the  brothers  Oersted,  of  whom  Hans 

Christian    (1777-1851)    was    a    distinguished    nat- 
uralist,  while  Anders  Sandoe   (1778- 1860)    attained 
equal    renown    as   a   historical   jurist.      With    Rask 
should  be  coupled  Christian  Molbek   (1783-1857), 
his  compeer  in  studies  later  carried  to  such  perfection 
by   Johann   Nikolai   Madvig    (1804-80).      But  our 
concern  is  mainly  with  imaginative  literature,  and 
there    the    revival    showed    itself    most    strongly. 
Oehlenschliiger's      opponent      Jens      Baggesen  .  .  . 
might  cling  to  Classic  traditions;  .  .  .  younger  men 
followed    the    new    lead     heartily.      Paul     Martin 
MoUer    (1784-1838)    in   lyric,   Bernhard   Ingemann 
(1780-1862)   in  drama  and  novels,  Johann  Carsten 
Hauch    ( 1 790-1872)    in    romantic   verse  and   prose 
of  many  kinds,  exemplified  this  new  departure.    If 
sometimes  opposed  to   foreign  influence,  as  in  the 
case  of  Nikolai  Grundtvig  (i 783-1872),  it  was  for 
the   most   part    cosmopolitan   as   well   as   national, 
replacing  the  narrow   horizon   of   previous  genera- 
tions by  a  generous  width  of  outlook,  but  enlisting 
all    borrowed    influences    in    the    development    of 
Danish  patriotism.    Apart  from  the  general  current 
of  this  revival,  two  men  of  surpassing  genius  made 
Denmark    and    themselves    famous.      Bertel    Thor- 
waldsen  (i 770-1844),  the  illustratious  sculptor,  can 
be    mentioned    here    only   in    virtue    of    the   great 
influence  his  works  exercised  on  the  literature  of  a 
land   which   saw  him  seldom  after   youth,  and  of 
his  companionship  with  Oehlenschlager  during  the 
latter's  Roman   visit.     But   Hans    Christian   An- 
dersen   (1805-75),    one    of    the    generation    which 
grew    up    under    that    influence,    began    as   a    poet 
(1830  and   183 1)   and  a  novelist   (O.T.,  1836),  be- 
fore  making   his  great   success   with   the  immortal 
series    of    children's   stories.      All    his    writing    has 
charm,  and  this  was  early  shown  in  The  Improvisa- 
tore   (1834)    and    other   travel-sketches,    while   his 
play  The  Mtdatto  (1840)   found  fervent  admirers. 
His  specialty,  however,  was  disclosed  first  by  Agnes 
and  the  Merman  (1834),  and  needs  no  emphasising 
here." — T.  S.  Omond,  Romantic  triumph,  pp.  376- 
377. — "The    vitality   which   in    other   authors  goes 
toward  intellectual  development,  produced  in  him 
strength  and  intensity  of  imagination.     Everything 
which  his  fancy  touched  it  invested  with  life  and 
beauty.      It    divines    the   secret   soul    of    bird    and 
beast  and  inanimate  things.     His  hens  and  ducks 
and  donkeys  speak  as  hens  and  ducks  and  donkeys 
would  speak  if  they  could  speak.     Their  tempera- 
ments  and   characters   are    scrupulously   respected. 
Even     shirt-collars,     ginger-bread     men,     darning- 
needles,   flowers,  and  sunbeams,  he  endowed   with 
physiognomies   and   speech,   fairly   consistent   with 
their    ruling    characteristics.      This   personification, 
especially  of  inanimate  objects,  may  at  first  appear 
arbitrary;    but    it    is    part    of    the    beautiful    con- 
sistency of  Andersen's  genius  that  it   never  stoops 
to   mere   amusing    and   fantastic   trickery.  ...  He 
never  ceased  to  regard  the  world  from  the  child's 
point    of    view.  ...  In    the    works    of    more    am- 
bitious scope,   where   this  code   of   conduct   would 
be   out   of   place,   Andersen   was   never   wholly   at 
his  ease.     As  lovers,  his  heroes  usually  cut  a  sorry 
figure;    their   milk-and-water   passion   is  described, 
but  it  is  never  felt.    They  make  themselves  a  trifle 
ridiculous    by    their   innocence,    and    are    amusing 
when  they   themselves  least  suspect  it.     Likewise, 
in   his   autobiography,   he   is   continually   exposing 
himself   to   ridicule   by   his   naive   candor,   and  his 
inability  to   adapt   himself  to  the  etiquette   which 
prevails      among       grown-up      people." — H.       H. 
Boyesen,    Essays    on   Scandinavian   literature,   pp. 
164-165. 
1813-1877.— Romafttic    schools    in    Sweden.— 
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Atterbom. — Tegn6r  and  Geijer. — "Sweden,  before 
her  union  with  Norway  in  1818,  .  .  .  felt  a  .  .  . 
wave  of  revival.  To  the  French  Classicism  of  the 
previous  Century  succeeded  two  schools,  the  Phos- 
phorists  and  the  Gothics.  The  former,  so  called 
from  their  organ  Fosforos  (about  1813),  were 
largely  influenced  by  German  Romanticism ;  the 
latter  were  more  directly  national,  and  studied 
simplicity  as  well  as  warmth  and  freedom.  Both 
together  correspond  to  the  school  of  Oehlenschlager 
in  Denmark,  and  to  the  Syttendemai  or  Declaration 
of  Independence  school  in  Norway.  The  leader  of 
the  first  band  was  Pehr  Daniel  Amadeus  Atter- 
bom (1790-1855),  eminent  as  a  poet,  and  also  as 
author  of  a  review  of  Swedish  literature,  Svenska 
Stare  och  Skalder.  With  him  went  Lorenzo  Ham- 
marskold  (1785-1827),  Vilhelm  Fredrik  Palmblad 
(1788-1852),  Karl  Fredrik  Dahlgren  (1791-1844), 
and  the  poetess  Julia  Nyberg  (1785-1854),  who  in 
various  fields  carriec^  on  war  against  academic  con- 
vention, and  introduced  richer  colouring  and  bolder 
ideals.  The  second  or  Gothic  branch  had  leaders 
yet  more  distinguished  in  the  persons  of  Ling, 
Tegner,  and  Geijer.  Pehr  Henrik  Ling  (1776-1839), 
while  author  of  vigorous  poems  such  as  Gulfe 
(1812),  Asarne  (1816),  &c.,  is  still  better  known  as 
the  perfecter  of  a  rational  system  of  health-gymnas- 
tics, to  which  he  attached  intellectual  as  well 
as  physical  import.  Esaias  Tegner  (1782-1846), 
whose  first  poem  Svea  (1811)  was  written  under 
the  influence  of  the  so-called  Iduna  Society  or 
Gothic  league,  developed  into  the  greatest  poet  of 
modern  Sweden.  His  genius  was  mainly  lyrical,  yet 
his  well  known  Fritiof's  Saga  (several  times  trans- 
lated into  English)  tells  the  old  romantic  tale  with 
vigour  and  swing.  Another  poem,  Nattvards  Bar- 
nen,  is  known  in  Longfellow's  translation  as  'The 
Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper.'" — T.  S.Omond 
Romantic  triumph,  pp.  379-380. — "He  has  no  hter- 
ary  airs  and  graces,  but  speaks  with  a  splendid  au- 
thority, e  plena  pectore,  from  the  fulness  of  his 
manly  conviction.  He  seems  a  very  personification 
of  the  national  genius — fair,  vigorous,  and  beautiful 
— with  the  glow  of  health  in  his  cheeks  and  the 
light  of  courage  in  his  eye.  His  vision  of  the  world 
is  bright  and  vivid,  and  he  swings  with  a  joyous 
ease  in  the  high-tide  of  the  moment." — H.  H.  Boye- 
sen.  Essays  on  Scajidinavian  literature,  pp.  220,  221. 
— "If  Tegner  was  the  chief  poet,  Erik  Gustav 
Geijer  (1783-1847),  Professor  at  Upsala,  was  hardly 
less  prominent  as  a  prose  writer.  But  as  his  chief 
writings  were  historical  and  philosophical,  we  need 
stay  to  note  only  the  Svenska  Folkvisor  (1814-16) 
which  he  edited  along  with  his  friend  Afzelius. 
More  germane  to  our  subject  are  the  imaginative 
works  of  Karl  Jonas  Ludwig  Almqvist  (i 793-1866), 
a  voluminous  author  in  many  departments  of  prose, 
from  fiction  to  mathematics.  Standing  somewhat 
aloof  from  both  schools,  he  leaned  rather  to  the 
Fosjoristerna,  but  refused  obedience  to  their  codes 
as  to  most  social  regulations.  His  changeful  life, 
which  included  an  accusation  of  murder,  an  escape 
to  the  United  States,  and  a  final  return  to  Norway 
under  an  assumed  name,  seems  reflected  in  his 
works,  particularly  his  novels:  both  arc  represented 
in  the  edition  of  his  Life  and  Works  (6  vols., 
Stockholm,  1874-78).  All  these  writers  were  born 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  many  yet  remain 
to  notice.  The  humorous  novels  of  Fredrik  Ceder- 
borfih  (1784- 1835),  the  historical  romances  of  Gus- 
tav Wilhelm  Gumaelius  (1789-1877)  ;  the  brilliant 
poems  of  Erik  Johan  Stagnclius  (1793-1823),  who 
has  been  compared  to  Shelley ;  and  the  one  lyrical 
volume  of  P>ik  Sjobcrg  (1794-1828),  published  un- 
der the  name  of  'Vitalis,'  well  deserve  note  here. 


And  it  would  be  unpardonable  not  at  least  to  men- 
tion the  names  of  Johan  Jakob,  Baron  Berzelius 
(1779-1848),  Sweden's  great  chemist,  and  Christo- 
pher Jacob  Bostrom  (1797-1866),  her  most  original 
philosophical  thinker.  Enough  has  been  said  to 
show  how  powerful  was  the  Swedish  hterary 
movement  during  the  earlier  years  of  our  period. 
During  the  later,  it  continued  to  put  forth  names 
of  European  celebrity.  Frederika  Bremer  (1801- 
65)  is  well  known  as  a  novelist  in  this  country, 
chiefly  through  the  translations  of  (Mrs.)  Mary 
Howitt.  Her  earlier  books,  at  any  rate,  beginning 
with  The  H.  Family  (1830),  her  first  undoubted 
success,  show  the  Romantic  spirit  in  full  power, 
quickened  later  by  cosmopolitan  travels  and  sym- 
pathies. Something  like  a  dozen  volumes  of 
Sketches  {Teckningar)  contain  her  collected  stories, 
of  which  The  Neighbours  and  Scenes  in  Dalecarlia 
may  be  selected  as  representative.  Less  known 
abroad,  but  highly  esteemed  at  home,  Johan  Lud- 
wig Runeberg  (1804-77)  carried  on  the  poetical 
succession  with  undiminished  power.  Several  of  his 
poems  have  appeared  in  English  dress  {e.g.,  Mag- 
nusson  and  Palmer's  Runeberg's  Lyrical  Songs, 
1878).  The  earliest  of  these  appeared  in  1830, 
while  the  Elk  Hunters  (1832)  and  the  hexametrical 
Hauna  (1836)  secured  among  other  poems  his 
fame.  Later,  he  turned  to  drama,  and  contributed 
largely  to  the  Psalm-book  of  his  Church.  These 
were  the  most  illustrious  of  the  younger  school." — 
T.  S.  Omond,  Romantic  triumph,  pp.  379-382. 

1814-1900. — Independence  of  Norway. — Patri- 
otic literature. — Controversy  between  Werge- 
land  and  Welhaven. — "The  severance  of  Norway 
from  Denmark  in  1814,  closely  following  the  es- 
tabhshment  of  Christiania  University  in  181 1,  ren- 
dered possible  the  creation  of  a  national  literature 
in  the  more  northern  country.  This  creation  ab- 
sorbed her  energies  during  the  period  we  have  in 
review.  At  first  the  results  were  but  slender:  it 
is  not  till  writers  born  under  the  new  regime  had 
grown  to  maturity  that  we  find  anything  requiring 
separate  attention." — T.  S.  Omond,  Romantic 
triumph,  p.  378. — The  patriotic  poetry  which  had 
been  written  by  the  Norwegians  before  1814,  nat- 
urally got  wind  into  its  sails  from  the  new-born 
independence,  and  for  some  time  it  dominated  all 
branches  of  literature.  .  .  .  This  period  has  been 
called  'Kraft-patriotismen'  ('The  Age  of  Arch- 
patriotism'),  and  its  poetry  consisted  of  hymns  and 
odes  written  to  glorify  'Old  Norway.'  ...  A 
firmer  basis  for  the  future  Norwegian  literature  was 
laid  by  three  poets,  whose  names  are  always  men- 
tioned together  and  usually  referred  to  as  the 
'Trefoil.'  They  were  C.  N.  Schwach,  H.  A.  Bjerre- 
gaard,  and  M.  C.  Hansen.  All  of  them  wrote 
poetry,  though  Bjerregaard  is  best  remembered  as 
the  author  of  a  play,  Fjeldeventyret  (1828)  ('An 
Adventure  in  the  Mountains'),  and  Hansen  for  his 
novels,  in  which  he  took  up  the  life  of  the  peasants 
for  literary  treatment.  It  is  not,  however,  till 
after  1830  that  Norwegian  literature  reaches  a 
standard  of  any  greater  importance.  That  year 
was  the  year  of  Wergcland's  Skabelsen,  Mennesket, 
og  Messias  ('Creation,  Man,  and  Messiah') ." — C.  J. 
B.  Burchardt,  Norwegian  life  and  literature,  pp. 
86-87.— "Henrik  Arnold  Wergeland  (1808-45)  is 
considered  the  father  of  modern  Norwegian  poetry, 
and  much  of  his  .short  life  was  taken  up  by  his 
dispute  with  Johann  Sebastian  Welhaven  (1807- 
73),  an  ui^hoider  of  Danish  culture.  The  con- 
troversy between  these  two  finally  determined  the 
course  of  Norwegian  literature,  paving  the  way  for 
the  future  triumphs  of  Bjiirnson,  Ibsen,  and  Jonas 
Lie.  .  .  .  Wcrgeland's    facile    verse   was    mainly   a 
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pioneer,  and  owed  its  acceptance  to  date  and  local 
conditions  as  well  as  its  own  freshness  and  fluency. 
Welhaven  was  more  satirist  than  poet." — T.  S. 
Omond,  Ramantk  triunfph,  p.  378. — "Before  the 
publication  of  Skalrelse'n,  Menneskel,  og  Messias, 
Wergeiand  had  already  made  himself  known  as  the 
author  of  a  series  of  farces  (written  under  the 
pseudonym  of  'Siful  Siiadda'),  a  tragedy  {1828), 
and  a  volume  of  lyrical  poems  (i82q).  He  had  be- 
come the  central  fjgure  of  a  group  of  young  men 
who  made'  it  their  platform  to  resist  all  Danish 
influences  and  to  work  for  an  independent  national 
literature.  .  .  .  The  patriotic  party  which  gathered 
round  VVergcland  was  soon  opposed  by  another 
group  of  young  men,  less  numerous  and  more  con- 
servative, which  counted  among  its  members  sev- 
eral names  afterwards  to  be  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished in  the  country  (P.  A.  Munch,  Fr.  Stang, 
and  A.  M.  Schweigaard).  The  leader  of  this  group 
was  J.  S.  Welhaven.  .  .  .  Up  to  the  day  of  his 
death  (.1845)  [Welhaven]  continued  to  pour  forth 
a  number  of  amazing  works.  .  .  .  Through  all  his 
work  during  this  period  one  may  trace  his  sym- 
pathy for  the  oppressed  creatures  of  society,  which 
towards  the  end  found  its  strongest  expression  in 
his  plea  for  the  Jews,  who  at  that  time  were  for- 
bidden by  law  to  settle  in  the  country  {The  Jew, 
The  Jewess).  This  sympathy  was  also  extended 
to  the  inanimate  life  of  nature,  to  flowers,  of  which 
he  was  a  passionate  lover  {Jan  van  Hnysum's 
Flowerpiece) .  But  above  all  it  comes  out  when- 
ever he  addresses  the  animals.  .  .  .  On  his  deathbed 
he  continued  his  writings,  and  to  these  last  belongs 
'The  English  Pilot,'  probably  the  warmest  homage 
ever  paid  by  any  poet  to  a  foreign  country.  .  .  . 
Others  of  the  most  famous  of  Wergeland's  shorter 
poems  were  also  written  on  his  deathbed,  among 
them  the  beautiful  sailor-song  'Last  Voyage.'  .  .  . 
In  the  summer  of  1845  Wergeiand  died,  only  thirty- 
seven  years  old.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  Welhaven,  besides 
his  critical  work,  continued  to  write  poetry.  As  a 
poet  his  great  merits  are  the  elegance  and  polish 
of  expression,  a  smooth  language  assisted  by  an 
invariably  perfect  metre.  .  .  .  Andreas  Munch 
wrote  plays  and  poetry,  not  essentially  different 
from  those  of  Welhaven.  Jorgen  Moe  was  a  writer 
of  pretty  songs,  whose  main  services  to  literature, 
however,  are  to  be  found  in  his  collaboration  with 
P.  C.  Asbjornsen.  In  1842-3  they  published 
Norske  Folke-eventyr  ('Norwegian  Popular  Tales'), 
which  Grimm  could  not  praise  highly  enough. 
Their  work,  an  invaluable  contribution  to  Scandi- 
navian folklore  and  of  immense  national  im- 
portance, was  in  1853  supplemented  by  M.  B. 
Landstad's  collection  of  Norwegian  popular  songs, 
and  a  little  later  by  Sophus  Bugge's  admirable 
little  collection  (1858).  The  year  1850  marks  the 
initiation  of  a  new  era  in  Norwegian  literature.  In 
that  year  Ibsen's  first  play,  Catilhm,  was  published 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Brynjolf  Bjarme.  In  1855 
Camilla  Collet,  the  sister  of  Wergeiand,  issued 
Amtmandens  Dotre  ('The  County-Sheriff's  Daugh- 
ters'), which  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  Nor- 
wegian realistic  novel.  In  1852  Nicolai  Ostgaard's 
En  Fjeldbygd  ('A  Mountain  District')  anticipated 
the  peasant-stories  of  Bjornson,  the  first  of  which 
appeared  in  1857  ('Synnove-Solbakken').  To  this 
period  also  belong  the  writings  of  A.  O.  Vinje,  the 
first  prominent  poet  to  write  in  the  language  con- 
structed by  the  peasant  philologist,  Ivar  Aasen 
(1813-95).  In  1863  Vinje  published  in  English 
A  Norseman's  View  of  Britain  and  the  British.  .  .  . 
Some  of  his  lyrics  may  well  be  reckoned  among 
the  finest  specimens  of  poetry  which  Norwegian 
literature  produced  in  the  nineteenth  century." — 


C.  J.  B.  Burchardt,  Norwegian  life  and  literature, 
pp.  88-03,  QS-96. — "Work  of  greater  importance 
was  also  done  in  various  fields  of  scientific  research, 
of  which  it  must  suffice  to  instance  the  historico- 
antiquarian  studies  of  Jacob  Rudolf  Keyser  (1803- 
64),  lector  in  the  University  of  Christiania,  and  of 
Peder  Andreas  Munch  (1810-63),  a  cousin  of  the 
above-named  poet." — T.  S.  Omond,  Romantic 
triumph,  p.  379. 

1857-1910. — Realistic  writers. — International 
influence  of  Norwegian  literature. — Bjornson. — 
Lie. — Kjelland. — Ibsen. — Strindberg. —  "Few  pro- 
ductions of  modern  literature  have  proved  as 
epoch-making  as  the  modest  little  volume  called 
'Synnove  Solbakken'  [by  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson], 
which  appeared  in  the  book  shops  of  Christiania 
and  Copenhagen  in  1857.  ...  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  until  the  year  1814,  Norway  had  for 
centuries  been  politically  united  with  Denmark, 
and  that  Copenhagen  had  been  the  common  literary 
centre  of  the  two  countries.  To  that  city  Nor- 
wegian writers  had  gravitated  as  naturally  as 
French  writers  gravitate  to  Paris.  There  had  re- 
sulted from  this  condition  of  things  a  literature 
which,  although  it  owed  much  to  men  of  Nor- 
wegian birth,  was  essentially  a  Danish  literature, 
and  must  properly  be  so  styled.  .  .  .  When  the 
constitution  of  Eidsvold,  in  1814,  separated  Norway 
from  Denmark,  and  made  it  into  an  independent 
kingdom  (save  for  the  forced  Swedish  partnership), 
the  country  had  practically  no  literary  tradition 
save  that  which  centred  about  the  Danish  capital, 
.  .  .  The  work  which  was  .  .  .  destined  to  mark 
the  opening  of  a  new  era  in  Norwegian  letters 
was  written  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  its  author's 
life.  The  son  of  a  country  pastor,  Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson  was  born  at  Kvikne,  December  8,  1832. 
.  .  .  The  next  fifteen  years  of  Bjornson's  life  [after 
1857]  were  richly  productive.  Within  a  single 
year  he  had  published  'Arne,'  the  second  of  his 
peasant  idyls  and  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of 
them  all,  and  had  also  published  two  brief  dramas, 
'Halte-Hulda'  and  ['Between  the  Battles'].  .  .  . 
The  remaining  product  of  the  fifteen  years  includes 
two  more  prose  idyls,  'A  Happy  Boy'  and  'The 
Fisher  Maiden'  (with  a  considerable  number  of 
small  pieces  similar  in  character)  ;  three  more  plays 
drawn  from  the  treasury  of  old  Norse  history, 
'King  Sverre,'  'Sigurd  Slembe,'  and  'Sigurd  Jorsal- 
far';  a  dramatic  setting  of  the  story  of  'Mary 
Stuart  in  Scotland';  a  little  social  comedy  'The 
Newly  Married  Couple,'  which  offers  a  foretaste  of 
his  later  exclusive  preoccupation  with  modern  life; 
'Arnljot  Gelline,'  his  only  long  poem  .  .  .  and,  last 
but  by  no  means  least,  the  collection  of  his  'Poems 
and  Songs.'  Thus  at  the  age  of  forty,  Bjornson 
found  himself  with  a  dozen  books  to  his  credit, 
books  which  stirred  his  fellow  countrymen  as  no 
other  books  had  ever  stirred  them.  ...  He  had 
become  the  voice  of  his  people  as  no  one  had  been 
before  him.  ...  He  had,  in  short,  created  a  na- 
tional literature  where  none  had  before  existed.  .  .  . 
The  collected  edition  of  Bjornson's  'Tales,'  pub- 
Ushed  in  1872,  together  with  'The  Bridal  March,' 
separately  published  in  the  following  year,  gives 
us  a  complete  representation  of  that  phase  of  his 
genius  which  is  best  known  to  the  world  at  large. 
...  In  some  respects,  the  little  sketch  called  'The 
Father'  is  the  supreme  example  of  Bjornson's 
artistry  in  this  kind.  ...  It  is  by  these  tales  of 
peasant  life  that  Bjornson  is  best  known  outside  of 
his  own  country;  one  may  almost  say  that  it  is  by 
them  alone  that  he  is  really  familiar  to  English 
readers.  .  .  .  The  great  transformation  in  Bjorn- 
son's literary  manner  and  choice  of  subjects  was 
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marked  by  his  sending  home  from  abroad  in  the 
season  of  1874-75  two  plays,  'The  Editor  and 
'A  Bankruptcy.'  .  /  .  Besides  the  two  above  named, 
the  modern  plays  of  Bjomson  are,  with  their 
dates,  the  following:  'The  King'  (1877),  'Leonarda' 
(1879),  'The  New  System'  (1879),  'A  Glove' 
(1883),  'Beyond  the  Strength  I.'  (1883),  'Geogra- 
phy and  Love'  (1885),  'Beyond  the  Strength  II.' 
(1895),  'Paul  Lange  and  Tora  Parsberg'  (1898), 
'Laboremus'  (1901)  and  'At  Storhove'  (1902). 
Since  the  cessation  of  Ibsen's  activity,  Bjomson  has 
outrun  him  in  the  race,  adding  'Daglannet'  {1904), 
and  'When  the  New  Wine  Blooms'  (1909)  to  the 
list  above  given.  Besides  these  fourteen  plays, 
however,  he  has  published  seven  important  volumes 
of  prose  fiction  during  the  last  thirty-five  years 
[until  his  death  in  1910].  The  titles  and  dates 
are  as  follows:  'Magnhild'  (1877) , 'Captain Mansana' 
(1879),  'Dust'  (1882),  'Flags  are  Flying  in  City 
and  Harbor'  (1884),  'In  God's  Ways,'  (1889), 
'New  Tales'  (1894),  (of  which  collection  'Ab- 
salom's Hair'  is  the  longest  and  most  important), 
and  'Mary'  (1906).  The  achievement  represented 
by  this  list  is  all  the  more  extraordinary  when  we 
consider  the  fact  that  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
thirty-five  years  which  these  plays  and  novels 
cover,  their  author  has  been,  both  as  a  pubHc 
speaker  and  as  a  writer  for  the  periodical  press, 
an  active  participant  in  the  political  and  social 
life  of  his  country.  .  .  .  Bjornson  died  in  Paris, 
.  .  .  April  26,  1910." — W.  M.  Payne,  Bjornstjerne 
Bjomson,  pp.  14-16,  19,  24-26,  29,  52-54,  95. — "The 
great  characteristic  of  Bjornson  ...  is  a  certain 
roughness.  .  .  .  This,  without  much  loss  of  real 
power,  is  considerably  softened  in  Jonas  Lie  (b. 
1833),  whose  The  Pilot  and  The  Family  at  GUje 
are  his  most  famous  books.  Whether  Lie  could 
be  reckoned  as  more  than  a  second-class  novelist 
in  English  or  French  may  be  doubted;  he  certainly 
does  not  approach  the  universalising  touch  of 
Tourguenieff  in  Russian  or  of  Valera  in  Spanish. 
But  he  has  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him,  and  in 
another  country  would  probably  have  had  the 
flower.  The  best  artist  of  the  three  appears,  to 
the  present  writer,  to  be  Alexander  L.  Kjelland 
(b.  1849),  author  of  Carman  and  Worse  (1880), 
Arbeidsjolk,  and  a  large  number  of  short 
stories.  .  .  . 

"Henrik  Ibsen  had  lived  for  nearly  sixty  years, 
and  had  written  for  nearly  thirty  before  he  at- 
tracted notice  outside  his  own  country ;  for  he 
had  been  born  in  1828,  and  had  published  his  first 
drama,  Catilina,  in  1850.  But  he  did  no  very 
remarkable  work  til!  the  'sixties;  and  the  series  of 
dramas  of  which,  in  a  certain  sense  and  for  a 
certain  time,  'all  Europe  rang  from  side  to  side,' 
did  not  begin  till  he  was  nearly  fifty  years  old. 
.  .  .  The  earliest  section  of  his  drama  (1852-64), 
in  so  far  as  it  is  accessible  (it  has  not  all  been 
translated),  is  not  of  a  very  characteristic  kind. 
It  consists  of  historical  or  quasi-historical  romantic 
dramas,  Fru  Inger  til  Ostrat,  Haermaendene  paa 
Helgeland,  Gildet  paa  Solhaug,  Kongsemnerne,  etc., 
in  which  the  influence  of  Oehienschlager  has  been 
generally  recognized,  but  which  do  not,  in  transla- 
tion, reveal  any  very  novel  or  extraordinary  powers' 
About  his  thirtieth  year,  however,  more  individual 
developments  showed  themselves  in  two  different 
directions.  The  first  was  toward  dramatic  satire 
of  manners  and  actual  life,  the  second  and  higher 
towards  my.stical  drama  of  the  Faust  kind,  imbued 
with  a  strongly  imaginative  or  at  least  fanciful 
criticism  of  humanity  generally,  and  of  its  atti- 
tudes towards  religion,  love,  morals,  etc.  The  first, 
after    a    sort    of   coup    d'essai    in     Kaerligkedem 


Komedie  (The  Comedy  of  Love,  1862),  was  for  a 
time  staved  off  by  the  great  developments  of  the 
second,  Brand  (1866)  and  Peer  Gynt  (1867),  and 
then  after  fresh  experiment  in  De  Unges  Forbund 
(1869),  claimed  the  dramatist  for  the  rest  of  his 
career  (1877-1906)  in  the  series  which  made  so 
much  stir;  while  Emperor  and  Galilean  (1873), 
dating  just  before  this  later  group,  exhibits  a  sort 
of  combination  of  the  mystical,  the  historical,  and 
the  satiric.  .  .  .  Brand  and  Peer  Gynt  .  .  .  are,  ac- 
cording to  the  purely  literary  view  of  literature, 
and  perhaps  not  according  to  that  only,  Ibsen's 
greatest  works  by  far.  In  Peer  Gynt,  especially,  he 
is  a  poet,  and  one  of  the  few  whom  translation 
cannot  hide." — G.  E.  B.  Saintsbury,  Later  nine- 
teenth century,  pp.  306-308,  312. — The  plays 
written  after  1877  include  many  of  those  best 
known  to  the  public.  They  are  "Pillars  of  So- 
ciety," the  famous  "Doll's  House"  and  "Ghosts,'' 
"Enemy  of  the  People,"  "The  Wild  Duck,''  "The 
Lady  from  the  Sea,"  "Hedda  Gabler,"  "The  Master 
Builder,"  "Little  Eyolf"  (1895),  "John  Gabriel 
Borkman"  (1897),  and  "When  We  Dead  Awake" 
(1900). — See  also  Drama:  1888-1921;  20th  century. 
"As  a  writer  .  .  .  [August  Strindberg,  1849-1912] 
impresses  us  not  only  by  the  variety  but  also  by 
the  amount  of  his  production.  The  definite 
Swedish  edition  of  his  collected  works  will  contain 
from  fifty  to  sixty  volumes.  .  .  .  Fifty-six  plays, 
varying  in  length  from  a  single  scene  like  'The 
Stronger'  to  the  mighty  trilogy  named  'Toward 
Damascus;'  nineteen  volumes  of  novels  and  stories; 
eleven  volumes  of  autobiographical  fiction ;  three 
volumes  of  verse ;  sixteen  volumes  of  historical  and 
scientific  writings;  seventeen  collections  of  essays, 
criticism,  notes,  etc.  .  .  .  Regarding  Strindberg  pri- 
marily as  an  imaginatively  creative  writer,  we  find 
his  career  as  such  falling  into  three  sharply  defined 
periods.  The  first  of  these  lasted  from  1S68  to 
1885;  the  second,  from  1886  to  1894;  the  third, 
from  1897  to  his  death  [1912].  Between  the 
second  and  the  third  periods  occurred  that  inter- 
regnum of  absolute  unproductivity.  .  .  .  For  pur- 
poses of  convenience,  rather  than  with  any  claim 
at  positive  definition,  those  periods  may  be  desig- 
nated as  (i)  the  romantic;  (2)  the  naturalistic; 
(3)  the  symbolistic.  Of  course,  a  tendency  to 
naturalistic  presentation  of  external  facts  charac- 
terized his  work  almost  from  the  start,  and  it 
continued  to  assert  itself  even  in  the  most  mystical 
products  of  his  final  period.  He  was  always  a 
realist  in  the  finest  sense  of  that  term — one  insisting 
that  art  must  cling  closely  to  life  as  actually  lived 
and  stand  firmly  on  this  ground  even  when  reach- 
ing most  daringly  into  still  unconquered  realms 
of  being.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  always 
a  touch  of  mysticism,  of  yearning  idealism,  of  in- 
stinctive out-reaching  for  the  life  still  to  come, 
even  in  such  characteristic  works  of  the  middle 
period  as  'The  Father'  and  'Creditors.'  It  repre- 
sented a  strain  of  feeling  and  thought  nearly 
inseparable  from  the  Scandinavian  temperament. 
.  .  .  Some  of  the  works  .  .  .  stand  out  beyond 
the  rest  either  as  epoch-making  in  the  author's 
own  career,  or  as  marking  a  distinct  advance  on 
the  part  of  the  human  spirit  in  its  long  struggle  to 
substitute  conscious  for  unconscious  growth. 
[.Among  them  are  "The  Red  Room,"  the  three 
volumes  of  short  stories  named  "Swedish  Events 
and  Adventures,"  "The  Father,"  "Miss  Julia,"  "At 
the  Edge  of  the  Sea,"  "The  Dream  Play."  "To- 
ward Damascus"  and  "The  Dance  of  Death"!  The 
influence  exercised  by  Strindberg  on  the  literature 
of  his  native  country  was  tremendous — the  very 
language  of  Sweden  seemed  to  take  on  new  color 
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and  vigor  through  his  audacious  use  of  its  more 
colloquial  elements.  Until  he  appeared  Sweden 
could  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  literature  of  inter- 
national appeal.  With  his  appearance  began  a  new 
era  of  startling  fertility  and  variety.  For  the 
first  time  the  country  possessed  a  native  drama  of 
genuine  merit,  and  to  the  novel  an  impetus  was 
given  which  is  still  making  itself  felt  and  of  which 
the  richest  fruits  may  yet  remain  ungarnered." — 
E.  Bjorkman,  Voices  of  to-m-orrow,  pp.  42,  43,  45, 
46,  54-  72. 

1888-1920. — Modern  writers  of  Norway,  Swe- 
den and  Denmark. — Hamsun,  Bojer  and  Und- 
set. — Garborg  and  his  influence. — "Poets  of  the 
'nineties"  in  Sweden:  Heidenstam,  Lagerlof, 
Eroding,  Karlfeldt  and  Hallstrom. — Brandes's 
contribution  to  Danish  literature. — Nexo,  Jacob- 
sen  and  Pontoppidan. — Outlook. — "In  hLs  scath- 
ing denunciation  tin  'Shallow  Soil']  of  those  who 
hang  on  the  fringes  of  art  and  literature  and  despise 
the  practical  worker,  Hamsun  had  a  message  for 
his  own  country  in  that  particular  period.  .  .  . 
In  'Growth  of  the  Soil'  on  the  other  hand,  he  gives 
poetic  form  to  the  gospel  which  is  perhaps  most 
sacred  of  all  to  the  American  conscience:  the 
dignity  and  blessing  of  honest  work.  .  .  .  There 
is  in  it  a  sparkling  and  gushing  forth  of  water 
from  those  primeval  wellsprings  without  which  our 
complex  civilization  must  wither  and  die.  .  .  . 
•Hunger,'  'Pan,'  and  'Victoria,'  each  representing  a 
different  mood  of  the  author,  have  come  close 
to  the  hearts  of  Hamsun's  countrymen  and  have 
well  stood  the  test  of  time.  To  these  .  .  .  [may  be] 
added  'Wanderers,'  a  subtle  and  sympathetic  study 
of  a  man  in  the  middle  years  who  feels  the  numbing 
influence  of  age  gradually  stealing  over  his  faculties. 
All  the  works  so  far  translated  are  novels,  and  it 
is  in  these  we  must  look  for  the  best  of  Hamsun. 
His  poems  have  an  eerie  charm,  but  he  is,  after  all, 
rnost  at  home  in  lyrical  prose.  His  dramas  are 
not  on  a  par  with  his  other  prose  works,  possibly 
because  they  give  no  opportunity  for  the  poetic 
descriptions  of  nature  which  constitute  the  richest 
vein  of  his  genius.  .  .  .  [Known  to  Americans 
mainly  as  the  author  of  "The  Great  Hunger"] 
Bojer  ...  is  infinitely  at  his  best  as  a  mere  teller 
of  tales,  particularly  those  dealing  with  the  common 
people.  .  .  .  This  is  notably  true  of  'Dyrendal,' 
the  last  of  his  novels  to  be  presented  in  English. 
...  In  his  latest  book,  'The  Last  Viking,'  which 
is  to  appear  in  an  English  edition  with  illustrations, 
Bojer  has  quite  abandoned  all  flirtation  with  the 
cosmic ;  and  the  moral  earnestness  which  he  really 
possesses  is  felt  only  as  an  undercurrent  giving 
depth  and  richness  to  a  bright  and  readable  story 
of  common  fishermen.  He  has  never  written  any- 
thing more  humanly  and  artistically  true  than 
this  picture  of  the  winter  fisheries  of  Lofoten  and 
the  men  who  stake  their  lives  every  day  to  draw 
in  the  harvest  of  the  sea.  Based  as  it  is  on  Bojers 
own  experiences  as  a  boy,  it  is  extremely  sympa- 
thetic without  being  in  the  least  sentimental.  There 
is  just  now  an  upwelling  of  fresh  young  talent  in 
Norway.  Sigrid  'Qndset,  the  greatest  woman  writer 
of  the  day,  is  still  at  an  age  when  we  may  expect 
that  her  biggest  work  is  before  her;  and  with  her 
historical  novel  'Kristin  Lavransdatter'  she  has  en- 
tered a  new  field  rich  in  promise.  .  .  .  There  is 
in  this  book  a  breadth  and  elevation  enhanced 
by  the  natural  background  of  mighty  windswept 
upland,  of  black  forests  fringing  green  mountain 
torrents,  and  snowy  peaks  in  the  distance.  The 
solidity  and  power  that  characterize  this  historical 
novel  are  found  also  in  the  author's  earlier  works, 
chiefly   stories   of   the   lower   middle   classes,   often 


of  a  gloomy  nature  and  traced  on  a  sordid  and 
dingy  background.  Only  one  of  her  books, 
'Jenny,'  a  novel  dealing  with  the  life  of  a  girl 
artist  in  Rome,  has  been  translated  into  English, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  'Kristin  Lavransdatter' 
will  soon  be  made  available  for  American  readers. 
It  is  the  most  worthwhile  book  that  has  appeared 
in  Norway  since  the  publication  of  Hamsun's 
'Growth  of  the  Soil.'  Arne  Garborg  belongs  to 
the  older  generation  of  Norwegian  writers.  He 
has  never  been  recognized  by  the  Swedish  .Academy. 
For  Garborg  is  the  poet  of  the  plain  people.  He 
represents  the  peasant  uprising  against  what  is 
designated  as  'alien' — that  is,  common  European — 
culture;  and  for  that  reason  he  has  been  a  sign  of 
contradiction.  To  many  Norwegians  the  very  fact 
that  he  writes  in  the  landsmaai,  a  language  formed 
by  welding  together  various  peasant  dialects,  acts 
as  an  inhibition.  ...  In  the  hands  of  a  master 
like  Garborg  the  language  has  a  flexibility,  a 
poetic  beauty,  and  a  euphony  not  found  in  the 
conventional  diction  of  the  cities.  Particularly  for 
nature  descriptions  it  is  unequalled.  Garborg 
comes  of  fine  old  peasant  stock.  While  Bjornson 
wrote  his  peasant  stories  from  the  outside,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  minister's  son,  Garborg  writes 
his  from  the  inside.  His  most  classic  and  well- 
rounded  work  is  the  novel  'Peace,'  describing  the 
religious  brooding,  the  soul  conflicts,  and  final 
suicide  of  Enok  Haave,  a  character  modelled  on 
Garborg's  father.  In  his  play,  'The  Teacher,'  Gar- 
borg uses  the  same  motif  as  Selma  Lagerlof  in 
'Jerusalem' — the  conflict  between  spiritual  yearning 
to  renounce  the  world  and  follow  Christ  and  the 
peasant  code  of  honor  with  its  idea  of  responsi- 
bility for  inherited  land.  .  .  .  When  Garborg  led 
the  cultural  uprising  of  the  peasantry,  he  had  to 
go  through  the  struggles  of  the  pioneer.  At  present 
probably  a  majority  of  the  men  writing  in  Nor- 
way have  come  from  the  plain  people.  Some, 
like  Olav  Duun,  write  the  pure  landsmaai;  others 
use  the  conventional  language  of  the  cities  with  a 
liberal  admixture  of  dialect  words.  Among  the 
latter  are  Mikkjel  Fonhus,  a  gifted  young  writer 
of  animal  stories,  and  Johan  Falkberget,  a  miner's 
son  who  has  himself  worked  in  the  mines  and 
writes  of  miners  and  vagrant  laborers.  .  .  .  Swedish 
literature  just  now  does  not  show  the  productivity 
of  Norwegian.  It  seems  as  if  a  great  period  had 
just  closed  and  a  new  one  had  not  yet  been  ushered 
in.  The  group  known  as  'the  poets  of  the 
'nineties,'  of  which  Heidenstam,  Lagerlof,  Eroding, 
Karlfeldt,  and  Per  Hallstrom  are  the  foremost 
representatives,  came  in  on  a  wave  of  reaction 
against  the  naturahsm  and  realism  which  had  been 
the  literary  fashion  all  over  the  Scandinavian 
North,  but  which  are,  after  all,  foreign  to  the 
Swedish  temperament,  although  represented  in 
Sweden  by  so  great  a  genius  as  August  Strindberg. 
The  poets  of  the  'nineties  brought  in  again  what 
the  Swedes  love:  romance,  idealism,  the  worship 
of  greatness,  the  glamour  of  beauty  and  splendor. 
They  truly  represent  the  golden  age  in  modern 
Swedish  literature.  But  of  this  group  Froding's 
voice  is  stilled  in  death;  Heidenstam  has  been 
strangely  silent  during  and  since  the  war;  Selma 
Lagerlof  has  written  nothing  lately  equal  to  her 
earlier  books;  Hallstrom  now  writes  in  a  critical 
rather  than  a  poetic  vein;  and  even  the  youngest, 
Karlfeldt,  has  produced  but  sparingly.  Selma 
Lagerlof s  best  works  have  long  been  familiar  to 
American  readers  and  most  of  them  we  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  in  the  graceful  translation  of 
her  friend  Velma  Swanston  Howard.  They  are 
too   well  known   to   need  comment  here.     'Gosta 
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Berling's  Saga'  and,  the  Nils  Holgersson  books  ought 
to  be  given  each  succeeding  generation  of  young 
readers  just  as  unfailingly  as  the  stories  of  Hans 
Christian  Andersen.  Miss  Lagerlof's  most  recent 
books  are  tinged  with  a  gloom  which  is  perhaps 
caused  by  the  shadow  of  the  world  war.  While 
Miss  Lagerlof  has  long  been  known  and  beloved 
in  this  country,  Heidenstam  is  but  slowly  winning 
recognition.  In  Sweden,  however,  his  cycle  of 
short  stories,  'The  Charles  Men,'  rivals  'Gosta 
Berling'  as  a  'best-seller.'  In  the  battle-scarred 
warriors  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  he  has  painted 
the  national  ideal  of  his  people.  Heidenstam  has 
interpreted  the  highest,  noblest  qualities  of  his 
countrymen  and  in  doing  so  has  attained  the 
supreme  height  of  his  own  genius.  He  has  written 
nothing  greater  than  his  patriotic  poems  and 
his  historical  fiction,  the  latter  including,  besides 
'The  Charles  Men,'  the  two  novels  'Folke  Filbyter' 
and  'The  Legacy  of  Bjalbo,'  dealing  with  Sweden's 
earlier  history,  and  'The  Pilgrimage  of  St.  Bir- 
gitta,'  based  on  the  life  of  Sweden's  great  woman 
saint.  .  .  .  Charles  Wharton  Stork,  who  translated 
'The  Charles  Men,'  has  also,  and  more  successfully 


[written  in  1895],  hedged  in  on  all  sides  by  a 
patriotic  prejudice  which  allowed  few  foreign  ideas 
to  enter.  .  .  .  Before  the  two  Sleswick-Holstein 
wars,  [the  people  had]  been  in  Hvely  communica- 
tion with  Germany,  and  the  intellectual  currents 
of  the  Fatherland  had  found  their  way  up  to  the 
Belts,  and  had  pulsated  there,  though  with  some 
loss  of  vigor.  But  the  disastrous  defeat  in  the 
last  war  aroused  such  hostility  to  Germany  that 
the  intellectual  intercourse  almost  ceased.  German 
ideas  became  scarcely  less  obnoxious  than  German 
bayonets.  Spiritual  stagnation  was  the  result.  .  .  . 
what  was  needed  at  such  a  time  was  a  man  who 
could  re-attach  the  broken  connection — a  mediator 
and  interpreter  of  foreign  thought  in  such  a 
form  as  to  appeal  to  the  Danish  temperament  and 
be  capable  of  assimilation  by  the  Danish  intellect. 
Such  a  man  was  Georg  Brandes.  He  undertook 
to  put  his  people  en  rapport  with  the  nineteenth 
century,  to  open  new  avenues  for  the  influx  of 
modern  thought,  to  take  the  place  of  those  which 
had  been  closed.  ...  He  interpreted  to  his  coun- 
trymen the  significance  of  the  literary  and  social 
movements  both  in  England  and  in  France." — H. 


SELMA  LAGERLOF 


BJORNSTJERNE  BJORNSON 
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than  anyone  else,  rendered  Swedish  lyric  poetry 
into  English.  Besides  an  anthology  of  Swedish 
lyrics,  he  has  published  small  volumes  of  Heiden- 
stam's  and  Eroding's  poems.  .  .  .  Erik  Axel  Karl- 
feldt  says  of  himself  that  his  'Muse  dwelleth  not  on 
Parnassus.'  His  alter  ego,  Fridolin,  the  hero  of 
the  poems  through  which  he  won  fame  twenty-odd 
years  ago,  'can  talk  in  the  peasant  style  with  a 
churl  and  in  Latin  with  men  of  degree.'  Karlfeldt's 
pictures  in  verse  of  peasant  life  in  Dalccarlia  have 
a  freshness  and  charm  and  a  grotesque  humor 
that  have  made  him  a  favorite  with  the  Swedes. 
Per  Hallstrom,  another  of  the  men  of  the  'nineties, 
has  affinities  with  the  naturalistic  school,  but  is 
classed,  by  virtue  of  his  later  works,  with  the 
romanticists.  He  is  a  master  of  a  literary  form 
that  has  few  devotees  in  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, the  short  story.  .  .  .  Among  the  younger 
generation  in  Sweden  are  many  charming  lyric 
poets  and  clever  novelists.  The  most  noted  of 
the  latter  is  probably  Sigfrid  Siwertz,  whose  realistic 
novel,  'The  Selambs,'  will  soon  be  published  in 
English.  The  literature  of  Denmark  has  been 
slower  in  winning  recognition  abroad  than  that  of 
Norway  and  Sweden." — H.  A.  Larscn,  Scandinavian 
literature  for  Americans  {Yale  Review,  Jan.,  1Q23). 
— "The    Danish    horizon    was,    twenty    years    ago 


H.  Boyesen,  Essays  on  Scandinavian  literature,  pp. 
210,  211. — "The  Danes  have  been  forced  by  the 
conditions  of  living  in  their  small  country  to  foster 
the  urban  virtues,  just  as  the  Norwegians  scattered 
along  their  far-flung  rocky  coast  have  developed 
the  qualities  of  the  recluse;  and  this  social  culture 
of  the  Danes  is  not  confined  to  the  upper  classes 
but  penetrates  very  deep  down  among  the  masses 
It  is  largely  the  lovable  qualities  of  the  Danish 
temperament  that  have  endeared  'Pelle  the  Con- 
queror' to  American  readers.  Nexo  has  infused 
into  the  story  a  sweetness,  a  geniality,  and  a  kindly 
humor  that  rob  even  the  mo.st  abject  poverty 
of  its  bleakness  and  horror.  Unintentionally,  no 
doubt,  he  has  interpreted  to  foreigners  the  quin- 
tessence of  the  Danish  character;  and  significantly 
enough  he,  like  the  Norwegian  Bojer,  who  does  the 
Siime  for  his  countrymen,  has  won  a  fame  abroad 
that  transcends  his  reputation  at  home.  'I^itte, 
Daughter  of  Man,'  the  feminine  counterpart  of 
'Pelle,'  is  far  more  hitter  in  its  realism  and  more 
rabid  in  its  sorial  jjropaganda  than  the  earlier 
work,  and  will  probably  never  attain  the  popu- 
larity of  'Pelle.'  This  homely  geniality,  however, 
is  only  one  side  of  the  Danish  nature.  The  other 
is  represented  by  J.  P.  Jacobsen,  who  in  'Niels 
Lyhne'   created   the  eternal   doubter.     In   him   we 
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find  the  obverse  side  of  the  Danish  character,  the 
questioning;  and  self-analysis,  the  dissectinK  criti- 
cism, and  the  pa.s:iion  for  perfection  which  ku  so 
far  that  they  sometimes  paraly/e  the  impulse  to 
act.  To  some  extent  Jacobsen  mirrored  himself 
and  his  own  time.  It  was  an  age  deeply  influenced 
by  Brandes,  when  the  old  faiths  were  tottering  and 
the  old  strongholds  were  disintegrating.  .  .  .  Niels 
Lyhne  himself,  who  is  never  able  to  grasp  life 
with  both  hands  but  allows  it  to  slip  through  his 
lingers  like  water,  is  a  figure  of  all  ages,  and 
Jacobsen's  presentation  has  lost  nothing  with  the 
years.  .  .  .  His  slow-moving  rhythmic  prose  with 
its  colorful  diction  is  still  regarded  as  the  highest 
literary  form  attained  in  the  Danish  language  in 
modern  times.  .  .  .  Another  Danish  novelist  of  dis- 
tinction is  Pontoppidan,  a  highly  intellectual 
writer,  whose  voluminousness  might  well  deter 
translators  and  publishers.  .  .  .  With  Sigrid  Un'dset 
and  Garborg,  Heidenstam  and  Karlfeldt,  Pon- 
toppidan and  Johannes  V.  Jensen  still  known  by 
only  a  few  of  their  works  or  wholly  unknown,  with 
promising  new  writers  arising  in  all  three  coun- 
tries, American  lovers  of  Northern  literature  have 
still  much  to  which  they  can  look  forward." — H. 
A.  Larsen,  Scandinavian  literature  for  Americans 
(Yale  Review,  Jan.,  1Q23). 

Also  in:  G  Brandes,  Creative  spirits  of  the 
nineteenth  centurv. 

SCANDINAVIAN  MYTHOLOGY.  See 
Mythology:  Germanic:  Identification  of  Germanic 
gods ;   Scandinavian. 

SCANDINAVIAN  STATES:  Historical 
sources. — "Those  who  lean  implicitly  on  .  .  .  the 
Old  Norse  literature  for  the  early  history  and  gene- 
alogy of  the  North  lean  on  very  unsafe  supports. 
.  .  .  We  must  treat  these  genealogies  and  these 
continuous  histories  as  compilations  made  up  from 
isolated  and  detached  traditions — epics  in  which 
some  individual  or  some  battle  was  described,  and 
in  which  the  links  and  the  connections  between 
the  pieces  have  been  supplied  according  to  the 
ingenuity  of  the  compilers;  in  which  the  arrange- 
ment and  chronology  are  to  a  large  extent  arbi- 
trary; and  in  which  it  has  been  a  great  temptation 
to  transfer  the  deeds  of  one  hero  to  another  of  the 
same  name.  Under  these  circumstances  what  is 
a  modern  historian  to  do?  In  the  first  place  he 
must  take  the  contemporary  chronicles — Frank, 
English,  and  Irish — as  his  supreme  guides,  and  not 
allow  their  statements  to  be  perverted  by  the 
false  or  delusive  testimony  of  the  sagas,  and  where 
the  two  are  at  issue,  sacrifice  the  latter  without 
scruple,  while  in  those  cases  where  we  have  no 
contemporary  and  independent  evidence  then  to 
construct  as  best  we  can  our  story  from  the  glim- 
mers of  light  that  have  reached  us."' — H.  H. 
Howorth,  Early  history  of  Sweden  {Royal  Histori- 
cal Society,  Transactions,  v.  9). 

Prehistoric.  See  Europe:  Prehistoric  period: 
Bronze  Age:   Scandinavia. 

Their  relationships  in  language  and  blood. — 
"Scandinavia  is  not  a  very  convenient  word. 
Norway  and  Sveden  it  suits ;  because,  in  Norway 
and  Sweden,  the  geographical  boundaries  coincide 
with  the  pnenomena  of  language  and  blood.  But 
Denmark  is  not  only  divided  from  them  by  water, 
but  is  in  actual  contact  with  Germany.  .  .  . 
Generically,  a  Scandinavian  is  a  German.  Of  the 
great  German  stock  there  are  two  divisions — the 
Scandinavian  or  Norse,  and  the  Teutonic  or  Ger- 
man Proper.  Of  the  Germans  Proper,  the  nearest 
congeners  to  the  Scandinavians  are  the  Frisians; 
and,  after  them,  the  Saxons.  ...  At  present  the 
languages   of   Sweden   and  Denmark,   though   mu- 


tually intelligible,  are  treated  as  distinct:  the  real 
differences  being  exaggerated  by  differences  of 
orthography,  and  by  the  use  on  the  part  of  the 
Swedes  of  the  ordinary  Italian  alphabet,  whilst 
the  Danes  prefer  the  old  German  black-letter.  The 
literary  Norwegian  is  Danish  rather  than  Swedish. 
Meanwhile,  the  old  language,  the  mother-tongue,  is 
the  common  property  of  all,  and  so  is  the  old 
literature  with  its  Edda  and  Sagas;  though  .  .  . 
the  Norwegians  are  the  chief  heroes  of  it.  The 
language  in  which  it  is  embodied  is  preserved 
with  but  little  alteration  in  Iceland;  so  that  it 
may  fairly  be  called  Icelandic,  though  the  Nor- 
wegians denominate  it  Old  Norse.  [See  Normans: 
860- 1 100. J  .  .  .  The  histories  of  the  three  countries 
are  alike  in  their  general  character  though  different 
in  detail.  Denmark,  when  we  have  got  away 
from  the  heroic  age  into  the  dawn  of  the  true 
historical  period,  is  defmitely  separated  from  Ger- 
many in  the  parts  about  the  Eyder — perhaps  by 
the  river  itself.  It  is  Pagan  and  .■\nti-Imperial; 
the  Danes  being,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Carlovingians, 
little  better  than  the  hated  Saxons.  Nor  is  it  ever 
an  integral  part  of  the  Empire;  though  Danish 
and  German  alliances  are  common.  They  end  in 
Holstein  being  Danish,  and  in  its  encroaching  on 
Sleswick  and  largely  influencing  the  kingdom  in 
general.  As  being  most  in  contact  with  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  South,  Denmark  encroaches  on  Sweden, 
and  for  a  long  time,  holds  Skaane  and  other 
Swedish  districts.  Indeed,  it  is  always  a  check 
upon  the  ambition  of  its  northern  neighbour.  Be- 
fore, then,  that  Sweden  becomes  one  and  indivisible, 
the  Danes  have  to  be  ejected  from  its  southern 
provinces.  Norway,  too,  when  dynastic  alliances 
begin  and  when  kingdoms 'become  consolidated,  is 
united  with  Denmark.  ...  In  the  way  of 
language  the  Scandinavians  are  Germans — the  term 
being  taken  in  its  wider  and  more  general  sense. 
Whether  the  blood  coincide  with  the  language 
is  another  question ;  nor  is  it  an  easy  one.  The 
one  point  upon  which  most  ethnologists  agree,  is 
the  doctrine  that,  in  Norway  and  Sweden  (at 
least),  or  in  the  parts  north  of  the  Baltic,  the 
Germans  are  by  no  means  aboriginal ;  the  real 
aborigines  having  been  congeners  of  either  the 
Laps  or  the  Finns;  who,  at  a  time  anterior  to  the 
German  immigrations,  covered  the  whole  land  from 
the  North  Cape  to  the  Naze  in  Norway,  and  from 
Tornea  to  Ystadt  in  Sweden.  Towards  these 
aborigines  the  newer  occupants  comported  them- 
selves much  as  the  Angles  of  England  comported 
themselves  towards  the  Britons.  At  the  same  time, 
in  both  Britain  and  Scandinavia  the  extent  to  which 
the  two  populations  intermarried  or  kept  separate 
is  doubtful.  It  may  be  added  that,  in  both  coun- 
tries, there  are  extreme  opinions  on  each  side  of 
the  question." — R.  G.  Latham,  Nationalities  of 
Europe,  v.  2,  ch.  37. — See  also  Goths:  Origin. 

Also  in:  A.  Lefevre,  Race  and  language,  p.  236. 

Slavery  in  ancient  times.  See  Slavery:  Scan- 
dinavian and   Germanic. 

8th-9th  centuries. — Relations  of  the  North 
with  the  Frankish  kingdom. — Danish  invasions, 
— Military  equipment  and  tactics  of  Northmen 
and  Danes. — "Hostile  relations  between  the  peo- 
ples of  the  North  and  the  Frankish  kingdom  had 
begun  ...  on  the  day  when  Theudebert  of  Ri- 
puaria  slew  Hygelac  the  Dane,  the  brother  of  the 
hero  Beowulf,  on  the  Frisian  shore  (515).  But 
it  .  .  .  was  within  a  very  few  years  of  Charles 
[the  Great's]  first  conquest  of  Saxony  that  the 
Vikings  .  .  .  made  their  first  appearance  on  the 
scene  as  serious  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  Western 
Europe.    [See  Normans:   Sth-gth  centuries.]    Per- 
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haps  the  first  seeds  of  trouble  were  sown  when 
Witikind  the  Saxon  fled  before  the  sword  of  the 
Franks  and  took  refuge  in  Jutland.  [See  Saxons: 
772-804.]  .  .  .  The  kings  of  the  southern  Danes 
gave  shelter  to  Witikind,  but  they  sent  fair  words 
to  Charles  and  did  their  best  to  turn  away  his 
wrath.  Yet,  when  Witikind  yielded  and  was  bap- 
tised in  785,  they  must  have  felt  that  their  own 
turn  to  face  the  oncoming  storm  had  .  .  .  arrived. 
But  .  .  .  the  earliest  recorded  Danish  raids  were 
not  against  the  realm  of  Charles  the  Great,  but  at 
more  distant  lands.  The  isolated  piracy  of  the 
'three  ships  from  Herethaland'  which  burned  Ware- 
ham  in  Dorsetshire  in  789  is  the  first  note  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Scandinavians  on  the  offensive. 
...  In  795  the  Danes  appeared  so  far  west  as 
Ireland,  and  destroyed  the  monasteries  of  Rechru 
on  Dublin  Bay.  It  was  only  in  799,  ten  years  after 
the  descent  on  Wareham,  that  the  first  recorded 


manship  of  the  Vikings.  .  .  .  For  their  p  opulsion 
the  Viking  ships  relied  on  their  oars,  from  ten  to 
sixteen  a  side,  though  a  larger  number  was  em- 
ployed when  boat-building  had  become  more 
scientific,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries:  even 
a  second  tier  of  oars  seems  to  have  been  oc- 
casionally used  in  these  later  times.  The  prows 
and  sterns  were  both  high  and  curved.  The  former 
were  often  fashioned  into  the  dragon-shaped  figure- 
heads which  are  so  famous  in  the  sagas.  There 
was  no  helm,  but  the  ship  was  steered  by  a  long 
oar  lashed  near  the  stern,  as  is  a  Shetland  sixern 
of  to-day.  The  early  Viking  vessels  probably  car- 
ried from  sixty  to  a  hundred  men — only  the  larger 
constructions  of  the  tenth  century  could  contain 
as  many  as  two  hundred.  The  Danes,  Swedes  and 
Norsemen  of  the  year  800  were  .  .  .  not  compact 
tribal  bodies,  but  war-bands  of  adventurers  en- 
listed under  the  banner  of  some  noted  leader,  who 


VIKING  FLEET  LEAVING  FOR  CONQUEST 
From   a  carved   panel   in    the   National    Museum   at    Stockholm 


raids  of  the  Vikings  on  Frankish  territory  are 
noted.  In  that  summer  they  are  said  to  have 
landed  and  made  havoc  both  in  Frisia  and  in 
Aquitaine;  the  ever-watchful  Charles  was  soon  on 
the  spot,  and  ordered  a  fleet  to  be  built  to  guard 
the  narrow  seas  and  the  coast  of  Neustria.  But 
the  only  serious  trouble  which  the  empire  suffered 
from  the  Danes  was  a  daring  invasion  of  Frisia  by 
the  warlike  king  Godfrcd  in  810.  With  two  hun- 
dred ships  in  his  train,  Godfred  overran  the  Frisian 
Islands  and  extorted  from  their  inhabitants  a  large 
tribute.  ...  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Lewis 
the  Pious  that  the  Viking  raids  began  to  grow 
serious.  During  the  later  years  of  Charles,  the 
favourite  sphere  of  activity  of  the  Vikings  was 
Ireland.  .  .  .  Their  ships  were  but  long,  light,  un- 
decked vessels,  that  seemed  unfitted  to  face  the 
wild  Atlantic.  That  such  craft,  less  than  twenty 
years  after  their  first  appearance  in  the  North 
Sea,  should  be  risking  their  slight  frames  in 
rounding  the  rocky  shores  of  Donegal  and  Kerry, 
is  the  most  astounding  proof  of  the  wonderful  sea- 


was,  as  (iften  as  not,  a  mere  warrior  of  renown, 
not  a  member  of  one  of  the  old  royal  houses.  .  .  . 
The  first  Viking  adventurers  must  have  been  .  .  . 
[poorly  armed  but]  in  less  than  two  generations 
the  Northmen  had  armed  themselves  from  the  spoils 
of  their  enemies,  and  their  own  smiths  too  had 
begun  to  'essay  the  armourer's  art.  So  essential 
was  mail  to  the  professional  Viking,  .  .  .  that  by 
850  or  900  it  was  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception, 
in  their  hosts.  Their  body  armour  seems  to  have 
been  exactly  of  the  Frankish  model;  the  helm,  how- 
ever, was  pointed  and  often  furnished  with  a 
nasal.  .  .  .  The  shield  was  at  first  round.  ...  It 
was  only  in  the  tenth  century  that  it  took  the 
kite-shape  familiar  to  us  in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry. 
.  .  .  Shields  were  often  painted  red  or  some  other 
bright  hue,  and,  hung  on  the  bulwarks  of  the  war- 
ship when  the  warriors  were  at  sea.  produced  lines 
of  brilliant  colouring  along  the  gunwale.  The 
Danes  used  for  offensive  weapons  spear,  sword. 
and  axe.  Their  swords  seem  at  first  to  have  been 
of  the  comparatively  short,  leaf-shaped  kind,  with- 
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out   a    cross-guard,    and    very    small    in    the   grip, 
which  arc  habitually  found  in  Northern  excavations. 
Later,  they  took  to  the  longer  and  broader  spatha 
of  the  Franks.    The  a.\e  was  the  more  characteristic 
national    weapon.  .  .  .  [This    was)  "a    very    heavy 
weapon,   with   a   single   broad   blade  welded   on   a 
handle  live  feet  long.     For  proper  use  it  required 
both   hands;    wielded    by    muscular   and   practised 
arms,    it    would    cleave    shield    and    helm    in    the 
same  blow,  strike  off  heads  and  limbs,  and  fell  a 
horse  without  difficulty.    Both  sword  and  a.xe-head 
were  occasionally  marked  with  runes,  as  the  sagas 
tell;   .  .  .  The    javelins    of    the    Scandinavians    do 
not  seem   to   have   differed   in   any   essential   point 
from  those  of  the   Franks  and  Angles.     The   bow 
they   were   accustomed   to   use   more  than   any   of 
the    nations    with    whom    they    fought.  .  .  .  Even 
the  most  noted  warriors  of  the  North  were  proud 
of   their   skill    with    the    arrow.  .  .  .  About    forty 
years  after  the  first   plunderings  in   England,  .  .  . 
Western  Europe  began  to  awake  to  the  fact  that  the 
Northmen  were  ...  a  serious  danger  to  Christen- 
dom.    The  landmarks  of  this  period  are  the  first 
serious   invasion   of   the  interior   of    Ireland   by   a 
great   host   under   Thorgils    (832),   the    plunder   of 
the  rich  haven  of  Dorstadt  and  the  famous  cathe- 
dral city  of  Utrecht  among  the  Franks  (834),  and 
the  erection   of   the  first   fortified  Viking  camp  in 
England    on    the    isle    of    Thanet    in    851.  ...  In 
England    there    was    no    central    authority:     King 
Egbert,     to     whom     the     other     princes     of     the 
Heptarchy  had  done  homage,  was  really  supreme 
in   Wessex    alone.     He   had    no    power  to   protect 
Northumbria  or  even  Mercia.  .  .  .  His  victory  at 
Hingston   Down   over  the  combined  bands  of  the 
Vikings   and    the    Corn-Welsh   was   a    considerable 
success   (838),  but  it  did  not  and  could  not  save 
the  north  or  the  east  from  plunder.     When  Egbert 
died  and  his  weaker  son  Aethelwulf  succeeded  him, 
the  supremacy  of  Wessex  became  purely  nominal ; 
only  once  in  his  reign  did  Aethelwulf  lead  an  army 
beyond   his    boundary    to    help   one   of    the    other 
English  States  (853).  .  .  .  London  and  Canterbury 
were  both  sacked  in  850,  and  though  .Aethelwulf 
destroyed  at  Ockley  in  Surrey  the  band  that  had 
wrought     these     ravages,     yet     three     years    later 
another  host  came  down  on  Wessex,  and  .  .  .  forti- 
fied themselves  so   strongly  in  the   isle   of  Sheppy 
.  .  .  that  they  could  not  be  dislodged.     This  was 
the  second  wintering  of  the  Danes  in  Britain.  .  .  . 
The  years  from  840  to  900  were  the  very  darkest 
that  Christendom  had  known  since  the  first  forma- 
tion of  the  Teutonic  kingdoms  in  the  fifth  century. 
No  sign  of  better  days  is  to  be  seen  till  Alfreds 
expulsion  of  the  Danes  from  Wessex  (878),  Count 
Odo's  successful   defence  of  Paris  in   885-886,  and 
King  Arnulf's  great  victory  at  Louvain  (891).  .  .  . 
[The    latter]     was    probably    the    most    brilhant 
achievement   of    this  kind    recorded   in    the   ninth 
century.     The  host   of  Northmen  had  Jiarried  all 
Austrasia  and  routed  the  local  levies  at  the  battle 
of  the  Geule.     At  the  news  of  this  defeat  the  Ger- 
man king  came  flying  from  the  eastern  frontier,  and 
found  the  enemy  stockaded  in  a  place  where  the 
Dyle   forms   a   loop.  .  .  .  Undeterred   by   the   for- 
midable  barrier,   Arnulf   dismounted,   bade   all   his 
counts  and  mounted  warriors  do  the  like,  and  with 
drawn  sword  waded  through  the  marsh  and  began 
to  hew  down  the  palisade.     His  men  pressed  in  so 
fiercely    behind   him    that    after    a    bitter   struggle 
the  shield-wall   of   the  Danes  gave   way,   and   the 
whole  mass  of  Vikings  were  driven  pell-mell  into 
the  flooded  Dyle,  where  they  perished  by  thousands. 
When  the  Danes  were  surprised  at  a  distance  from 
their    camp    and    forced    to    fight    without    pro- 


tection, they  would  draw  themselves  up  in  the 
best  position  they  could  find,  on  a  steep  hillside. 
as  at  Ashdown  (871)  or  Kthandun  (878),  or  be- 
hind a  stream ;  they  formed  their  shield-wall,  and 
fought  the  matter  out  to  the  end.  On  many 
occasions,  when  broken  in  the  open  by  the  charge 
of  the  Frankish  horse,  they  would  retire  behind 
the  nearest  cover, — a  village,  as  at  Saucourt  (881)  ; 
a  church,  as  at  Brisarthe  (866)  ;  a  large  building,  as 
in  the  light  in  Frisia  in  873, — and  there  hold  out 
till  they  either  beat  off  the  enemy,  were  them- 
selves cut  to  pieces,  or  at  nightfall  were  able  to 
abscond.  Nothing  shows  better  the  stubbornness 
of  the  Danes  than  the  way  in  which  they  often 
by  a  desperate  rally  repaired  a  lost  battle.  At 
the  great  fight  in  front  of  York  in  868  they  were 
thoroughly  beaten  by  Osbert  and  Aella,  and  forced 
back  on  the  town,  but,  rallying  among  the  houses, 
they  drove  out  the  Northumbrians,  and  finally 
slew  both  kings  and  won  the  day.  So,  too,  at  Wilton 
in  872  they  had  been  seriously  repulsed  by  Alfred, 
and  had  gone  back  for  some  distance,  when  at 
last  .  .  .  they  rallied  and  redeemed  the  day.  The 
same  had  almost  happened  at  Saucourt,  where 
nothing  but  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  King  Lewis 
in  restoring  order  among  his  men  prevented  a  suc- 
cess being  turned  into  a  disaster  by  the  last 
desperate  effort  of  the  Vikings." — C.  Oman,  History 
of  the  art  of  war,  pp.  89-99. — See  also  Normans. 

8th-llth    centuries. — Formation    of    the    three 
kingdoms.— "At  the  end  of  the   8th  century,  .  .  . 
within  the  two  Scandmavian  peninsulas,  the  three 
Scandinavian  nations  were  fast  forming.     A  num- 
ber of  kindred  tribes  settling  down  into  the  king- 
doms  of   Denmark,   Norway   and  Sweden,   which, 
sometimes  separate,  sometimes  united,  have  existed 
ever    since.      Of    these    three,    Denmark,    the    only 
one  which  had  a  frontier  towards  the  Empire,  was 
naturally  the  first  to   play  a  part  in  general  Eu- 
ropean history.     In  the  course  of  the  loth  century, 
under  the  half-mythical   Gorm,  and  his  successors 
Harold   and   Sven,   the   Danish   kingdom   itself,   as 
distinguished  from   other   lands   held  in  aftertimes 
by  its  kings,  reached  nearly  its  full  historical  extent 
in  the  two  peninsulas  and  the  islands  between  them. 
Halland  and  Skane  or  Scania,  it  must  always   be 
remembered,  are    from    the   beginning    at   least   as 
Danish   as   Zealand   and   Jutland.     The   Eider   re- 
mained   the    frontier    towards    the    Empire,    save 
during  part  of  the   loth  and   nth  centuries,  when 
the   Danish  frontier  withdrew   to   the   Dannewerk, 
and  the  land  between  the  two  boundaries  formed 
the  Danish  March  of  the  Empire.    Under  Cnut  the 
old  frontier  was  restored.    The  name  of  Northmen, 
which    the   Franks   used    in    a    laxer   way   for   the 
Scandinavian  nations  generally,  was  confined  to  the 
people    of    Norway.     These    were    formed    into    a 
single  kingdom  under  Harold  Harfraga  late  in  the 
Qth   century.     The   Norwegian   realm   of   that  day 
stretched  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  later  Nor- 
way, having  an  indefinite  extension  over  tributary 
Finnish  tribes  as  far  as  the  White  Sea.    The  central 
part  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  northern  peninsula, 
between   Denmark   to   the   south   and   the   Finnish 
nations  to  the  north,  was  held  by  two  Scandinavian 
settlements  which  grew  into  the  Swedish  kingdom. 
These  were  those  of  the  Swedes  strictly  so  called, 
and  of  the  Geatas  or  Gauts.     This  last  name  has 
naturally  been  confounded  wift  that  of  the  Goths, 
and  has  given  the  title  of  'King  of  the   Goths'  to 
the  princes  of  Sweden.     Gothland,  east  and  west, 
lay   on  each   side  of   Lake   Wettern.     Swithiod   or 
Svealand,  Sweden  proper,  lay  on  both  sides  of  the 
great  arms  of  the  sea  whose   entrance  is  guarded 
by  the  modern  capital.    The  union  of  Svealand  and 
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Gothland  made  up  the  kingdom  of  Sweden.  Its 
early  boundaries  towards  both  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way were  fluctuating.  Wermeiand,  immediately  to 
the  north  of  Lake  Wenern,  and  Jamteland  farther 
to  the  north,  were  long  a  debatable  land.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  12th  century  Wermeiand  passed 
finally  to  Sweden,  and  Jamteland  for  several  ages 
to  Norway.  Bleking  again,  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  Peninsula,  was  a  debatable  land  be- 
tween Sweden  and  Denmark  which  passed  to  Den- 
mark. For  a  land  thus  bounded  the  natural  course 
of  extension  by  land  lay  to  the  north,  along  the  west 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  In  the  course  of  the 
nth  century  at  the  latest,  Sweden  began  to  spread 
itself  in  that  direction  over  Helsingland.  Sweden 
had  thus  a  better  opportunity  than  Denmark  and 
Norway  for  extension  of  her  own  borders  by  land. 
[See  also  Sweden:  Early  history:  9th-i2th  cen- 
turies.] Meanwhile  Denmark  and  Norway,  looking 
to  the  west,  had  their  great  time  of  Oceanic  con- 
quest and  colonization  in  the  gth  and  loth  cen- 
turies."— E.  A.  Freeman,  Historical  geography  of 
Europe,  ch.  11,  sect.  i. — "Till  about  the  year  of 
Grace  860  there  were  no  kings  in  Norway,  nothing 
but  numerous  jarls. — especially  kinglets, — each  pre- 
siding over  a  kind  of  republican  or  parliamentary 
little  territory;  generally  striving  each  to  be  on 
some  terms  of  human  neighbourhood  with  those 
about  them,  but,  in  spite  of  'Fylke  Thinks'  (Folk 
Things) — little  parish  parliaments — and  small  com- 
binations of  these,  which  had  gradually  formed 
themselves,  often  reduced  to  the  unhappy  state 
of  quarrel  with  them.  Harald  Haarfagr  was  the 
first  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things,  and 
become  memorable  and  profitable  to  his  country 
by  uniting  it  under  one  head  and  making  a  king- 
dom of  it;  which  it  has  continued  to  be  ever 
since.  His  father,  Halfdan  the  Black,  had  already 
begun  this  rough  but  salutary  process,  .  .  .  but 
it  was  Harald  the  Fairhaired,  his  son,  who  con- 
spicuously carried  it  on  and  completed  it.  Harald's 
birth-year,  death-year,  and  chronology  in  general, 
are  known  only  by  inference  and  computation;  but, 
by  the  latest  reckoning,  he  died  about  the  year  933 
of  our  era,  a  man  of  83.  The  business  of  con- 
quest lasted  Harald  about  twelve  years  (860-872?), 
in  which  he  subdued  also  the  Vikings  of  the  out- 
islands,  Orkneys,  Shetlands,  Hebrides,  and  Man. 
Sixty  more  years  were  given  him  to  consolidate 
and  regulate  what  he  had  conquered,  which  he  did 
with  great  judgment,  industry,  and  success.  His 
reign  altogether  is  counted  to  have  been  of  over  70 
years.  .  .  .  These  were  the  times  of  Norse  coloniza- 
tion; proud  Norsemen  flying  into  other  lands,  to 
freer  scenes, — to  Iceland,  to  the  Faroe  Islands, 
which  were  hitherto  quite  vacant  (tenanted  only 
by  some  mournful  fiermit,  Irish  Christian  fakir, 
or  so)  ;  still  more  copiously  to  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Islands,  the  Hebrides  and  other  countries 
where  Norse  squatters  and  settlers  already  were. 
Settlement  of  Iceland,  we  say,  settlement  of  the 
Faroe  Islands,  and,  by  far  the  notablest  of  all, 
settlement  of  Normandy  by  Rolf  the  Ganger 
(876?)." — T.  Carlyle,  Early  kings  of  Norway,  ch. 
I. — See  also  Norma.ndv:   qii-iooo. 

9th  century. — Introduction  of  Christianity.  See 
Christia.mtv:  qth-iith  centuries. 

1018-1397. — Empire  of  Canute  and  its  disso- 
lution.— Disturbed  state  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
— Folkungas  in  Sweden. — Rise  of  Denmark. — 
fteign  of  Queen  Margaret  and  Union  of  Calmar, 
or  Kalmar  — "A  Northern  Emjiire  ...  for  a  time 
s>;emed  possible  when  Canute  the  Great  arose.  King 
by  inheritance  of  England  (sec  England:  079-1016; 
1016-1042]  and  of  Denmark,  he  was  able  by  suc- 


cessful war  to  add  almost  the  whole  of  Norway  to 
his     dominions.       The     definite     incorporation     of 
Sleswig  under  treaty  with  the  Emperor  Conrad,  and 
the  submission  of  the  Wendish  tribes,  appeared  to 
open  for  him  a  way  on  to  the  continent.  .  .  .  Had 
men  with  Hke  capacity  succeeded  to  his  throne,  the 
world  might  have  beheld  an  Empire  of  the  North 
as  well  as  of  the  East  and  West.     But  the  king- 
doms of  the  great  Danish  monarch  fell  asunder  on 
his  death   and   his   successors  sink  again   into   in- 
significance.  Another  century  passes  before  a  bright 
page   illumines   their   obscure   annals.     The   names 
of  Waldemar  the  Great  [1x57-1182],  of  Canute  VI. 
[1182-1202]   and  Waldemar  the  Victorious   [1202- 
1241J  his  sons,  are  then  found  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  Europe.    Again  their  kingdom  seemed  about 
to   raise  itself   to   be   a  continental   power.     They 
sallied  forth  from  their  peninsula,  they  again  con- 
quered  the    Wends;    the    southern    shores    of    the 
Baltic,  even  as  far  as  Courland  and  Esthonia,  were 
made  to  tremble  at  the  Danish  arms.  .  .  .  But  the 
greatness  was  again  but  temporary.     Waldemar  the 
Victorious,  surprised  and  made  a  prisoner  in  Ger- 
many, beheld  his  empire  returning  to  its  fragments. 
Regaining  his  liberty  he  tried  to  regam  his  power, 
but  a  disastrous  battle  at  Bornhoved  in  1227  gave 
a  death-blow  to  his  ambition.     An  alliance  of  the 
petty   princes   who   feared   his   greatness   prevailed 
against  him,  and  Denmark  relapsed  again  into  de- 
cline.   Many  causes  now  contributed  to  the  down- 
fall of  the  kingdom.    By  the  fatal  policy  of  Walde- 
mar  it    was    divided    among    his   sons.  .  .  .  While 
anarchy  increased  within  the  country,  new  enemies 
arose  around  it.     The  Norwegians  in  a   war   that 
lasted  for  long   years  harassed  it.     The  necessities 
of  Christopher  obliged  him  to  pledge  Scania,  Hal- 
land,  and   Bleking   to   Sweden.     A   formidable  foe 
too   was  now   appearing   in   the   Hanseatic   League 
[see  Hansa  towns],  whose  rise  had  followed  upon 
the  fall  of  Waldemar's  power.     The  rich  cities  of 
Lubeck  and   Hamburg  had  seized  the  opportunity 
to  assert  their  freedom.  .  .  .  Harassed   by   foreign 
enemies  and  by  strife  with  his  own  noble.s  Christo- 
pher [the  Second,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1319I 
at  last  was  driven  from  his  kingdom.     A  count  of 
Holstein,  known   as  the   Black   Geert,   became   for 
fourteen  years  the  virtual  sovereign,  and  imposed 
upon  the  country  his  nephew,  Waldemar  III.,  the 
heir  of  the  rebellious  house  of  Sleswig,  as  a  titular 
King.     Dismembered  and  in  anarchy,   the  country 
had  sunk  low,  and  it  was  not  until  the  assassination 
of  Black  Geert,  in   1340,  that  any  hope  appeared 
of  its  recovery.     [In   Sweden  the   national  history 
had  its  real  beginning,  perhaps,  in  the  days  of  St. 
Eric,   who   reigned    from    1x55    to    xx6o.]     In   this 
reign  the  spread  of  Christianity  became  the  spread 
of    power.      Eric  .  .  .  earned    his    title    from    his 
definite   establishment  of   the   new   faith.  .  .  .  The 
remaining  sovereigns  of  his  line  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  contributed  much  towards  the  advancement 
of   their  country,  and  it   was  reserved   for  a   new 
dynasty  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  earlier  kings. 
A  powerful  family  had  risen  near  the  throne,  and, 
retaining   the   old   tribal   rank   of   Jarls,  had   filled 
almost  the  position  of  mayors  of  the  palace.    The 
death    of    Eric    Ericson    without    children    removed 
the  last  obstacle  to  their  ambition.    The  infant  son 
of    Birger  Jarl    was   elected  to   the   vacant   throne, 
and   the   tran.sfer   of   the   royal    title  to   the   family 
(known  as  the  Folkunnas]  that  had  long  held  royal 
power  seemed  as  natur.il  to  (he  Swedes  as  it  had 
(lone  earlier  to  the  Franks.     As  regent  for  his  child, 
Birger   upheld   and   added    to   the  greatness  of   his 
country;   he  became  the  conspicuous  figure  of  the 
13th  century  in  tire  North;   he  is  the   founder  of 
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Stockholm,  the  conqueror  of  the  Finns,  the  pro- 
tector of  the  exiled  princes  of  Russia,  the  mediator 
in  differences  between  Norway  and  Denmark.  His 
sceptred  descendants  however  did  not  ec|ual  their 
unsceptred  sire.  The  conciuest  of  Finland  was  in- 
deed completed  by  Torkel  Knutson  at  the  close 
of  the  13th  century,  and  shed  some  lustre  upon 
the  reign  of  King  Birger,  but  the  quarrels  of  suc- 
ceeding princes  among  themselves  disgraced  and 
distracted  the  country.  [In  Norway]  the  con- 
quests of  Harold  Harfager  had  secured  the  crown 
to  a  long  line  of  his  descendants;  but  the  strife  of 
these  descendants  among  themselves,  and  ^the  con- 
tests which  were  provoked  by  the  attempts  of  suc- 
cessive sovereigns,  with  imprudent  zeal,  to  enforce 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  upon  unwilling  sub- 
jects, distracted  and  weakened  the  kingdom.  A 
prey  to  anarchy,  it  fell  also  a  prey  to  its  neigh- 
bours. In  the  loth  century  it  belonged  for  a  time 
to  Denmark;  Sweden  joined  later  in  dismembering 
it;  and  Canute  the  Great  was  able  to  call  himself 
its  King.  These  were  times  indeed  in  which  con- 
quests and  annexations  were  often  more  rapid  than 
lasting,  and  a  King  of  Norway  soon  reigned  in 
his  turn  over  Denmark.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Norwegians  suffered  more  than  they  in- 
flicted, and  were  from  the  first  the  weakest  of  the 
three  nations.  .  .  .  Wars,  foreign  and  domestic, 
that  have  now  no  interest,  exhausted  the  country; 
the  plague  of  1348  deprived  it  of  at  least  one  half 
its  population.  Its  decline  had  been  marked,  upon 
the  extinction  of  its  royal  dynasty  in  13 19,  by  the 
election  of  Swedish  princes  to  till  its  throne;  and 
after  the  reign  of  two  stranger  Kings  it  sank  for 
ever  from  the  list  of  independent  kingdoms.  Drift- 
ing through  anarchy  and  discord  the  three  kingdoms 
had  sunk  low.  Denmark  was  first  to  raise  herself 
from  the  abasement,  and  the  reign  of  a  fourth 
Waldemar  not  only  restored  her  strength  but  gave 
her  a  pre-eminence  which  she  retained  until  the 
days  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  The  new  sovereign,  a 
younger  son  of  Christopher  II.,  was  raised  to  the 
throne  in  1340,  and  no  competitor,  now  that  Black 
Geert  was  dead,  appeared  to  dispute  it  with  him. 
[Waldemar  gave  up,  on  the  one  hand,  his  claims  to 
Scania,  Halland,  and  Bleking  (which  he  afterwards 
reclaimed  and  repossessed) ,  as  well  as  the  distant 
possessions  in  Esthonia,  while  he  bought  back  Jut- 
land and  the  Isles,  on  the  other.]  The  isle  of 
Gothland,  and  Wisby  its  rich  capital,  the  centre  of 
the  Hanseatic  trade  within  the  Baltic,  were  plun- 
dered and  annexed  [1361],  giving  the  title  thence- 
forward of  King  of  the  Goths  to  the  Danish 
monarchs.  This  success  indeed  was  paid  for  by  the 
bitter  enmity  of  the  Hansa,  and  by  a  war  in  which 
the  pride  of  Denmark  was  humbled  to  the  dust  be- 
neath the  power  of  the  combined  cities.  Copen- 
hagen was  pillaged  [1362];  and  peace  was  only 
made  by  a  treaty  [1363]  which  confirmed  all 
former  privileges  to  the  conquerors,  which  gave 
them  for  fifteen  years  possession  of  the  better  part 
of  Scania  and  its  revenues,  and  which  humbly 
promised  that  the  election  of  all  sovereigns  of 
Denmark  should  thenceforth  be  submitted  for  their 
approval.  Yet  Waldemar  has  left  behind  him  the 
reputation  of  a  prudent  and  successful  prince,  and 
his  policy  prepared  the  way  for  the  greatness  of 
his  successors.  At  his  death  in  1375  two  daughters, 
on  behalf  of  their  children,  became  claimants  for 
his  throne.  The  youngest,  Margaret,  had  married 
Hako,  King  of  Norway,  the  son  of  a  deposed  King 
of  Sweden  [the  last  of  the  Folkungas,  or  Folkung- 
ers] ;  and  the  attractive  prospect  of  a  union 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  supported  by  her  own 
prudent    and    conciliatory    measures,    secured    the 


election  of  her  son  Olaf.  As  regent  for  her  child, 
who  soon  by  the  death  of  his  father  became  King 
of  Norway  as  well  as  of  Denmark,  she  showed  the 
wisdom  of  a  ruler,  and  won  the  affections  of  her 
subjects;  and  when  the  death  of  Olaf  himself  oc- 
curred in  1387  she  was  rewarded  in  both  king- 
doms by  the  formal  possession  of  the  sceptres 
which  she  had  already  shown  herself  well  able 
to  hold.  Mistress  in  Denmark  and  in  Norway,  she 
prepared  to  add  Sweden  to  her  dominions.  Since 
the  banishment  of  the  Folkungas,  Albert  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg  had  reigned  as  King.  [But  Sweden 
preferred  Margaret,  and  she  easily  expelled  Albert 
from  the  throne,  defeating  him  and  making  him*a 
prisoner,  in  1389.  A  few  years  later]  her  nephew, 
Eric,  long  since  accepted  in  Denmark  and  in  Nor- 
way as  her  successor,  and  titularly  King,  was  now 
[1397]  at  a  solemn  meeting  of  the  states  at 
Calmar  crowned  Sovereign  of  the  Three  Kingdoms. 
At  a  later  meeting  the  Union,  since  known  as  that 
of  Calmar,  was  formally  voted,  and  the  great 
work  of  her  life  was  achieved." — C.  F.  Johnstone, 
Historical  abstracts,  ch.  i. 

Also  in:  E.  G.  Geijer,  History  of  the  Swedes,  v. 
I,  ch.  3-5- 

12th-15th  centuries. — Commercial  develop- 
ment.— Control  of  Aland  islands.  See  Com- 
merce:    Medieval:     I2th-i3th     centuries;     Aland 

ISLANDS. 

14th-15th  centuries. — Power  and  influence  of 
the  Hanseatic  League.     See  Hansa  towns. 

1397-1527. — Under  the  Union  of  Calmar,  or 
Kalmar  until  its  dissolution. — Brutality  of 
Christian  II  and  his  overthrow. — Gustavus  Vasa 
and  his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Sweden. — 
Introduction  of  the  Reformation. — The  most 
noteworthy  articles  of  the  Union  of  Calmar,  by 
which  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark  were  united 
together,  in  1397,  under  the  Danish  queen  Margaret, 
were  the  following:  "That  the  right  of  electing  a 
sovereign  should  be  exercised  in  common  by  the 
three  kingdoms;  that  a  son  of  the  reigning  king, 
if  there  were  any,  should  be  preferred;  that  each 
kingdom  should  be  governed  by  its  own  laws ;  and 
that  all  should  combine  for  the  common  defence. 
But  this  confederacy,  which  seemed  calculated  to 
promote  the  power  and  tranquility  of  Scandi- 
navia, proved  the  source  of  much  discontent  and 
jealousy  and  of  several  bloody  wars.  Margaret 
was  succeeded  on  her  death  in  141 2  by  Eric  of 
Pomerania,  the  son  of  her  niece.  .  .  .  Eric's  reign 
was  turbulent.  In  1438  the  Danes,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  Swedes,  renounced  their  alle- 
giance; and  Eric  fled  to  the  island  of  Gothland, 
where  he  exercised  piracy  till  his  death.  The  Danes 
elected  in  Eric's  stead  Christopher  of  Bavaria, 
son  of  his  sister  Catharine;  .  .  .  but  after  Chris- 
topher's death  in  1448  the  union  was  dissolved. 
The  Danes  now  elected  for  their  king  Count 
Christian  of  Oldenburg;  while  the  Swedes  chose 
Charles  Knutson.  But  in  the  following  year 
Charles  was  compelled  to  resign  Norway  to  Den- 
mark, and  in  1457  he  lost  Sweden  itself  through 
an  insurrection  led  by  the  Archbishop  of  Upsala. 
Christian  I.  of  Denmark  was  chosen  in  his  place 
and  crowned  at  Upsala,  June  19th;  and  in  the 
following  year  all  the  councillors  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  assembled  at  Skara,  recognised  Chris- 
tian's son  John  as  his  successor.  Christian  I.  be- 
came a  powerful  monarch  by  inheriting  Schleswic- 
and  Holstein  from  his  uncle.  He  had,  however, 
to  contend  for  a  long  period  with  Charles  Knut- 
son for  the  throne  of  Sweden,  and  after  Charles's 
death  in  1470,  with  Sten  Sture,  of  a  noble  family 
in   Dalecarlia,   to   whom   Charles,  with  the  appro- 
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bation  of  the  Swedes,  had  left  the  administration 
of  the  kingdom.  In  October  1471  a  battle  was 
fought  on  the  Brunkeberg,  a  height  now  enclosed 
in  the  city  of  Stockholm,  in  which  the  Danish  King 
was  defeated,  though  he  continued  to  hold  the 
southern  provinces  of  Sweden.  Christian  died  in 
1481  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John.  The 
Swedes  in  1483  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
Denmark  by  renewing  the  Union  of  Calmar;  yet 
.  .  .  John  could  never  firmly  establish  himself 
in  that  country.  .  .  .  King  John  of  Denmark  died 
in  1513.  ...  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Christian  II. 
[his  son  and  successor]  that  Denmark  first  be- 
gan to  have  any  extensive  connections  with  the 
rest   of  Europe.     In  the  year  of  his  accession,  he 


an  interdict.  This  proceeding,  however,  served  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  acceptance  in  Sweden  of 
the  Lutheran  reformation ;  though  it  afforded 
Christian  II  a  pretence  for  getting  up  a  sort  of 
crusade  against  that  country.  .  .  .  Early  in  1520 
.  .  .  Sture  was  defeated  and  wounded  in  a  battle 
fought  on  the  ice  of  Lake  .^sunden,  near  Bogesund 
in  West  Gothland.  .  .  .  Sten  Sture,  in  spite  of  his 
wound,  hastened  to  the  defence  of  Stockholm,  but 
expired  on  the  way  in  his  sledge  on  Malar  Lake, 
February  3rd  1520.  The  Swedes  were  defeated  in  a 
second  battle  near  Upsala,  after  which  a  treaty  was 
concluded  to  the  effect  that  Christian  should  reign 
in  Sweden,  agreeably  to  the  Union  of  Calmar,  but 
on     condition     of     granting     an    entire    amnesty. 
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aUied  himself  with  the  Wendish,  or  north-eastern 
towns  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  whose  metropolis 
was  Liibeck;  and  he  subsequently  formed  alliances 
with  Russia,  France,  England,  and  Scotland  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  their  aid  in  his  contemplated 
reduction  of  Sweden.  ...  In  1517  Trolle  [Arch- 
bishop of  Upsala]  had  levied  open  war  against  the 
administrator,  Sten  Sture,  in  which  Christian  sup- 
ported him  with  his  fleet;  but  Sten  Sture  succeeded 
in  capturing  Trolle.  ...  In  the  next  year  (1518) 
Christian  again  appeared  near  Stockholm  with  a 
fleet  and  army,  in  which  were  2,000  French  sent  by 
Francis  I.  Christian  was  defeated  by  Sten  Sture 
in  a  battle  near  Brankirka.  .  .  .  The  Archbishop 
of  Upsala  having  proceeded  to  Rome  to  complain 
of  Sten  Sture,  the  Pope  erected  in  Denmark  an 
ecclesiastical  tribunal,  which  deposed  the  adminis- 
trator and  his  party,  and  laid  all  Sweden  under 


Christian  now  proceeded  to  Stockholm,  and  in  Octo- 
ber was  admitted  into  that  city  by  Sture"s  widow, 
who  held  the  command.  Christian  at  lirst  behaved 
in  the  most  friendly  manner;  .  .  .  yet  he  had  no 
sooner  received  the  crown  than  he  took  the  most 
inhuman  vengeance  on  his  confiding  subjects.  .  .  . 
The  city  was  abandoned  to  be  plundered  by  the 
soldiers  like  a  place  taken  by  storm.  Orders  were 
despatched  to  Finland  to  proceed  in  a  similar  man- 
ner; while  the  King's  progress  through  the  southern 
provinces  was  everywhere  marked  by  the-  erection 
of  gallowses.  These  cruelties  .  .  .  occasioned  in- 
surrections in  all  his  dominions.  That  in  Sweden 
was  led  by  Gustavus  Ericson,  ...  a  young  man 
remarkable  alike  by  his  origin,  connections,  talent 
and  courage;  whose  family,  for  what  reason  is 
unknown,  afterwards  assumed  the  name  of  V'asa, 
which   was   borne   neither   by   himself   nor   by   his 
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forefathers.     [Gustavus,  who   had   been   a   hostage 
in    Christian's   hands,   had   escaped    from    his   cap- 
tivity, in  15 19,  taking  relu),'e  at  Liibeck.     In  May, 
1520,    he    secretly    entered    Sweden,    remaininj?    in 
concealment.     A  few   months  later  his   father  per- 
ished,  among    the   victims    of   the    Danish    tyrant, 
and   Gustavus  fled  to   Ualecarlial   a  district  noted' 
for  its  love  of   freedom  and  hatred  of  the  Danes. 
Here    he    worked    in    peasant's    clothes,    for    daily 
wages,  in  hourly   danger   from   his  pursuers,  from 
whom    he    had   many    narrow    escapes.    .    .    .   The 
news  of  Christian's  inhumanity  procured  Gustavus 
Vasa    many    followers;    he    was    elected    as    their 
leader  by  a  great  assembly  of  the  people  at  Mora, 
and  found  himself  at  the  head  of  5,000  men   [out 
of    whom   he   made   good   soldiers,   although    they 
were    wretchedly    armed.]     In   June,   1521,   he  in- 
vested   Stockholm;    but    the    siege,    for    want    of 
proper    artillery    and    engineering    skill,    was    pro- 
tracted  two   years.     During   this   period   his   com- 
mand  was   legally    confirmed   in   a   Herrendag,   or 
assembly  of  the  nobles,  at  Wadstena,  August  24th 
152 1 ;   the  crown  was  proffered  to  him,  which  he 
declined,   but  accepted  the  office  of   Regent.     The 
Danes   were   now    by   degrees   almost   entirely   ex- 
pelled from  Sweden;  and  Christian  II.,  so  far  from 
being  able  to  relieve  Stockholm,  found  himself  in 
danger  of  losing  the  Danish  crown   [which  he  did, 
in  fact,  in   1523,  through  a  revolution  that  placed 
on  the  throne  his  uncle,  Duke  Frederick  of  Hol- 
stein].     The   Union   of    Calmar   was  now   entirely 
dissolved.     The    Norwegians    claimed    to    exercise 
the   right    of   election   Uke   the    Danes;    and   when 
Frederick  called  upon  the  Swedish  States  to  recog- 
nise his  title  in  conformity  with  the  Union,  they 
replied   that   it   was  their  intention   to   elect   Gus- 
tavus Ericson   for  their  king ;   which   was   accord- 
ingly   done   at    the    Diet    of    Strengnas,   June    7th 
1523.     Three   weeks    after   Stockholm    surrendered 
to    Gustavus.      [The    dethroned    Christian    II    es- 
caped to  the  Netherlands,  where  he  found  means 
to    equip    an    expedition    with    which    he    invaded 
Norway,  in   153 1.     It   left  him   a   prisoner  in   the 
hands  of   the   Danes,   who   locked  him   up   in   the 
castle    of    Sonderburg    until   his   death,   which    did 
not  occur  until  1559.]    Meanwhile,  in  Sweden,  Gus- 
tavus was  consolidating  his  power,  partly  by  mod- 
eration and  mildness,  partly  by  examples  of  neces- 
sary severity.     [See  also  Sweden:  1523-1604.]     He 
put  himself   at   the   head   of   the   Reformation,   as 
Frederick   I.   also   did  in   Denmark.   .   .   .   Luther's 
doctrines  had  been  first  introduced  into  Sweden  in 
1519,  by  two  brothers,  Olaus  and  Lawrence  Petri, 
who  had  studied  under  the  great  apostle  of  reform 
at  Wittenberg.     The  Petris  soon  attracted  the  at- 
tention  of   Gustavus,  who   gave   them   his   protec- 
tion, and  entered  himself  into  correspondence  with 
Luther.  ...  As  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  nobles 
were    induced    to    join    the    movement    from    the 
prospect  of  sharing  the  spoils  of  the  church;  and 
in  a  great  Diet  at  Westeras  in  1527,  the  Reforma- 
tion   was    introduced." — T.   H.    Dyer,    History    of 
modern  Europe,  v.  2,  bk.  4,  ch.  4. 

Also  in:  P.  B.  Watson,  Swedish  revolution  under 
Gustavus  Vasa. — A.  Alberg,  Gustavus  Vasa  and 
his  stirring  times. 

1523-1808. — Accessions  to  the  throne  of  Den- 
mark and  Norway. — Frederick  I,  1523;   Christian 

III,  1534;  Frederick  II,  1559;  Christian  IV,  1588; 
Frederick  III,  1648;   Christian  V,   1670;   Frederick 

IV,  1699;  Christian  VI,  1730;  Frederick  V,  1746; 
Christian  VII,  1766;  Frederick  VI,  1808.— For 
genealogical  table,  see  Denmark:   1848-1862. 

1801-1802. — Northern  Maritime  League.  See 
France:  1801-1802. 


1813-1814. — Peace  of  Kiel  — Norway  ceded  to 
Sweden.     See  Sweden:   1813-1814. 

1905. — Norway  secedes  from  union  of  crown. 

See  Sweden:   1902-1905;   1905. 

1913. — German    plans    in    case    of    war.      See 
WcjRLD  War:  Causes:  Indirect:  i,  6,  iv. 
See  also  Denmark;  Norway;  Sweden. 
SCANZIA,  Island  of,  peninsula  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  so   called   by   some  ancient   writers.     See 
Goths:  Origin. 

SCAPA  FLOW,  large  anchorage,  surrounded 
by  some  of  the  Orkney  islands,  north  of  Scotland. 
This  commodious  harbor  was,  throughout  the 
World  War,  the  station  of  the  battleship  squadrons 
of  the  British  Grand  fleet.  The  American  battle- 
ships were  also  based  here  as  an  integral  contingent. 
The  surrendered  German  navy  was  taken  here 
November  21,  1918,  and  on  June  21,  1919,  was 
scuttled  by  its  crews.  See  World  War:  Miscel- 
laneous auxiliary  services:   XI.  Devastation:  d. 

SCARBOROUGH,  resort  in  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, on  the  North  sea,  thirty-six  miles  northeast 
of  York.  It  was  bombarded  by  the  Germans  in 
1914.  See  World  War:  1914:  IX.  Naval  opera- 
tions: d. 

SCARLATTI,  Alessandro  (1659-1725),  Italian 
composer.  Composed  his  first  opera  "L'Onesta  nell 
Amore,"  1680;  the  oratorio  "I  Dolori  di  Maria 
Sempre  Vergine,"  and  the  opera  "Teodore,"  1693 ; 
"Laodicea  e  Berenice,"  1701;  Maestro  de  capella 
at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome,  1703-1709;  pro- 
duced "II  Tigrane,"  1715;  founder  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan school,  and  first  composer  to  give  a  separate 
design  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  arias.  See 
Music:  Modern:   1675-1764. 

SCARLATTI,  Domenico  (1685-1757),  Italian 
composer,  son  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti.  Studied 
with  his  father  and  with  Gasparini;  the  first  to 
make  an  intensive"  study  of  the  harpsichord  and 
develop  its  technic ;  also  the  founder  of  modern 
piano  technic.    See  Music:  Modern:  1650-1827. 

SCARLET  CORD,  Order  of  the.  See  Ma- 
sonic societies:  Masonic  bodies. 

SCARPE  RIVER,  small  river  of  northeastern 
France,  flowing  into  the  Scheldt  near  the  Belgian 
border.  It  was  a  scene  of  fighting  here  during  the 
World  War.  See  World  War:  1917:  II.  Western 
front:  c,  5;  c,  19;  1918:  II.  Western  front:  c,  28; 
d,  2;   1. 

SCEPTICISM.  See  Athens:  B.C.  461-431: 
Age  of  rationalism  and  scepticism;   B.C.  336-322. 

SCHAEFER  VS.  UNITED  STATES.  See 
Supreme  court:    1917-1921. 

SCHAERER,  Eduardo,  president  of  Paraguay, 
1912-1916.     See  Paraguay:   1902-1915. 

SCHAMYL.     See  Sham\l. 

SCHARNHORST,  Gerhard  Johann  David 
von  (17SS-1813),  Prussian  general.  Founder  of  the 
modern  Prussian  system  of  militar>'  organization. 
See  Military  organization:  19;  28;  Germany: 
1807-1808. 

SCHARNHORST,  German  cruiser.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  British  off  the  Falkland  islands, 
December  8,  1914.  See  World  W.ar:  1914:  IX. 
Naval  operations:  e;  f,  4. 

SCHASSBURG,  Battle  of  (1849).  See  Hun- 
gary:   1847-1849. 

SCHAUDINN,  Fritz  (1871-1906),  German 
zoologist  and  discoverer  of  the  cause  of  syphilis. 
See  Medical  science:  Modern:  i9th-2oth  cen- 
turies:  Serotherapy. 

SCHAUMBERG-LIPPE,  formerly  a  principal- 
ity of  the  German  empire,  bounded  by  Westphalia, 
Hanover,  and  the  Prussian  part  of  old  Schaumberg. 
In  November,  191 8,  it  was  proclaimed  a  republic. 
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It  has  an  area  of  131  square  miles  and  a  population 
(1919)  of  46,357.  See  Suffrage,  Manhood:  Ger- 
many:   I 800- I 840;   Tariff:    1833. 

SCHEELE,  Karl  Wilhelm  (1742-1786),  Swe- 
dish chemist.  See  Chemistry:  General:  Phlogiston 
period. 

SCHEER,  Reinhold  von  (1863-  ),  German 
naval  commander.  Served  in  the  World  War; 
commanded  the  High  Seas  fleet  against  the  British 
at  Jutland,  May  31,  1916.  See  World  War:  1916: 
IX.  Naval  op)erations:  a,  8;  a,  9. 

SCHEFFEL,  Joseph  Viktor  von  (1826-1886), 
German  poet  and  novelist.  See  German  litera- 
ture:  1798-1896. 

SCHEIDEMANN,  Philipp  (1865-  ),  Ger- 
man statesman.  Leader  of  the  Social-Democratic 
party.  Chancellor,  February-June,  1919.  See  Ger- 
many: 1918  (November)  ;  1919  (January-June)  ; 
1919   (June-July). 

SCHEIDT,  Samuel  (1587-1654),  German  or- 
ganist and  composer.  See  Music:  Modern:  1620- 
1722. 

SCHEIN,  Johann  Hermann  (1586-1630),  Ger- 
man composer  and  organist.  See  Music:  Modern: 
1620-1722. 

SCHELDT  CANAL,  waterway  extending  south 
from  Cambrai  to  St.  Quentin,  northeastern  France. 
In  1914,  1917,  and  1918  the  region  was  a  scene  01 
conflict  between  the  Allies  and   the   Germans. 

SCHELDT  RIVER,  river  flowing  through 
French,  Belgian  and  Dutch  territory  to  the  North 
sea.  In  the  World  War  it  was  in  the  zone  of  the 
contending  armies.  In  1920  a  special  convention 
between  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  removed 
burdensome  Dutch  restrictions  from  the  Scheldt 
traffic  between  Antwerp  and  the  sea  through 
Dutch  territory. — See  also  Netherlands:  1905- 
1914;   World  W.ar:    1914:   I.  Western  front:   f,  1. 

SCHELLENBERG,  or  HERMANSTADT, 
Battle  of  (1599).  See  Rum.^nia:  i3th-iSth  cen- 
turies. 

SCHENCK  VS.  UNITED  STATES  (1919). 
See  Espionage  Act:  Trials  under  the  Espionage  Act. 

SCHENECTADY,  city  in  New  York  State,  near 
Albany,  on  the  Mohawk  river  and  the  old  Mohawk 
Indian  trail.  It  was  settled  by  the  Dutch  in  1662, 
and  in  1690  was  destroyed  by  the  French  and 
Indians.  (See  Canada:  1689-1690;  U.  S.  A.:  1690.) 
It  was  rebuilt  the  following  year.  Because  of  its 
position  the  town  was  of  importance  in  both  the 
Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812.  It  was  chartered 
as  a  city  in  1898,  and  in  1920  had  a  population  of 
88,723. 

1911. — Under  Socialist  control.  See  Socialism: 
1901-1913. 

1914-1921. — Development  of  public  recreation 
program.  See  Recreation:  1Q14-1921:  Rapid  de- 
velopment of  municipal  recreation. 

SCHEPENS,  town  aldermen  in  the  Nether- 
lands. See  Netherlands:  1584-1585;  Scnour  and 
Schepens. 

SCH^RER,  Barth^lemy  Louis  Joseph  (1747- 
1804),  French  general.  As  commander  in  Italy  he 
won  the  battle  of  Loano  in  1795;  minister  of  war, 
1797-1799;  suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Austrians  in  Italy,  1799.  See  France:  1798- 1799 
(August-April). 

SCHEUBELIUS,  Johann  (Scheybl)  (1494- 
1570),  German  mathematician.     See  .Xi.gf.bka. 

SCHEURER-KESTNER,  Auguste  (1833- 
1899),  French  chemist  and  jiolitical  leader.  Be- 
came vice  president  of  the  senate,  i8q6;  partisan 
of  Dreyfus.     Sec  France:    1894-1906. 

SCHIFF,  Jacob  Henry  (1847-1Q20),  American 
philanthropi.st  See  Guts  and  be()UESts;  Jews: 
United   States:    1908-1918. 


SCHIFF,  Moritz  (1823-1896),  German  biologist. 
See  Medical  science:  Modern:  19th  century:  En- 
docrinology. 

SCHILL,  Ferdinand  Baptista  von  (1776-1809), 
Prussian  soldier.  Leader  of  a  revolt  against  the 
French,  1809.     See  Germany:  1809  (April-July). 

SCHILLER,  Johann  Christoph  Friedrich  von 
( 1 759-1805),  German  poet,  dramatist,  philosopher 
and  historian.  See  German  literature:  1700- 
1832;  Drama:  1773-1832;  Art:  Definitions  and 
theories. 

SCHINKEL,  Karl  Friedrich  (1781-1841),  Ger- 
man architect.  See  Architecture:  Modern:  Ger- 
man. 

SCHISM:  Between  the  Eastern  and  the  West- 
ern churches  (loth  century).  See  Christianity: 
iith-i3th  centuries:  Extent  of  Christendom;  Pa- 
p.acy:  1056- i  122. 

Great  Western  (1378-1417).  See  Papacy:  1377- 
1417;  1414-1418;  Italy  (Southern):  1343-1389; 
1386-1414. 

Separation  of  the  Lutheran  church  (1841- 
1874).    See  Lutheran  church:   1817-1876. 

in  Czecho-Slovakia  (1920).  See  Papacy:  1920: 
Schism  in   Czecho-Slovakia. 

Great  Schism,  or  Rascol  in  Russia. — Church 
revolution.     See  Russia:    1655-1659;  1917-1922. 

SCHISM  ACT,  England  (1714).  See  Eng- 
land:   1711-1714. 

SCHISMATICS,  name  applied  to  the  followers 
of  the  Pope  Clement  VII  by  the  rival  pope  Urban 
VI,  during  the  great  western  schism,  1378.  The 
Bishop  of  Norwich  led  a  crusade  against  them  in 
Flanders,  1383.    See  Flanders:    1383. 

SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN,  province  of  Prus- 
sia, just  south  of  the  Danish  peninsula.  In  1910 
the  population  was  1,454,109.  See  Germany: 
Map. 

1643. — Conquered  by  Sweden.  See  Germany: 
1640-1645. 

1720. — Part  acquired  by  Denmark.  See  Swe- 
den:  1 7 19- 1 72 1. 

1848. — Beginnings  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
controversy  between  Denmark  and  Germany, 
See  Denmark:  1848-1862  ;  Germany:  1848  (March- 
September)  . 

1864. — Occupied  by  Prussia  and  Austria.  See 
Europe:  Modern:  Wars  of  the  great  powers  (1848- 
1878). 

1866. — War  between  Austria  and  Prussia. — 
Absorption  by  Prussia.  See  .Austria:  1862-1866; 
Germany:   i 861- 1866;   1866. 

1919. — Plebiscite  decreed  to  determine  ques- 
tion of  union  with  Denmark  or  Germany.  See 
Paris,  Conference  of:  Course  of  discussion ;  Ver- 
sailles, Treaty  of:   Part  III.  Section  XII. 

1920. — Northern  district  incorporated  in  Den- 
mark. See  Denmark:  1920:  Dismissal  of  the 
Zahle  ministrv. 

SCHLEY,' Winfield  Scott  (1839-1911),  Amer- 
ican naval  officer.  Commanded  the  Flying  Squad- 
ron which  blockaded  Cuba  and  destroyed  the 
Spanish  fleet,  1898.  See  U.S.A.:  1898'  (April- 
June)  ;   (Julv  3). 

SCHLICK,  or  Schlik,  Franz,  Count  von  (1789- 
1862),  Austrian  general.  Conducted  campaign 
against  Hungarv,  1848.     See  Hitngarv:   1847- 1849, 

SCHLIEFFEN,  Alfred,  Count  von  (1833- 
1013),  German  soldier.  Sec  World  War:  Prep- 
aration for  war:    b. 

SCHLIEMANN,  Heinrich  (1822-1890),  Ger- 
man arch;colot;ist.  Sec  .-Egean  crvTLizATiON:  Ex- 
cavations  and    antirniities:    Mvcena?an    area. 

SCHMALKALDEN,  League  of  (1531).  de- 
fensive leacuc  of  the  German  Protestant  princes. 
Sec  Germany:   1530-1532;  Papacy:  1530-1531. 
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SCHMIDT,  George,  first  Christian  mission- 
ary in  South  Africa,  1737-1744.  See  Missions, 
Chrisitan:   Africa. 

SCHMITZ,  Eugene  E.,  American  poHtician. 
Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  igoi-igo;.  See  San  Fran- 
c'lsco:   iQOi-iqog. 

SCHNAEBELE  AFFAIR.  See  World  War: 
Causes:     Indirect:    f. 

SCHNITZER,  Eduard.    Sec  Emin  Pasha. 

SCHNITZLER,  Arthur  (1862-  ),  Austrian 
dramatist  and  novelist.     See  German   literature: 

IQOO-IQ32. 

SCHOEFFER,  Peter  (c.  1425-c.  1503),  early 
German  printer.  See  Printing  and  the  press: 
1430-1456. 

SCHOEN,  Wilhelm  Eduard,  Baron  von,  Ger- 
man statesman.  .Ambassador  to  France,  1Q10-1914. 
Sec  World  W.\r:   Diplomatic  backtjround:  48. 

SCHOENBERG,  Arnold  (1874-  ),  German 
compo.ser.    See  Mi'sic:   Modern:    1847-1921. 

SCHCENE,  ancient  Egyptian  measure  of  length 
which  is  supposed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Persian 
parasang,  to  have  been  fixed  by  no  standard,  but 
to  have  been'  merely  a  rude  estimate  of  distance. 
— See  also  Parasang. 

SCHOFFENGERICHT,  German  court.  See 
Courts:  Germanv:  Modern  courts. 

SCHOFIELD,  John  McAllister  (1831-1906), 
.\merican  soldier.  Served  in  the  Civil  War,  1861- 
1865;  secretary  of  war,  1868-1869;  commanding 
general  of  the  United  States  .Army,  1888-1895.  See 
U.S.A.:  1862  (July-September:  Missouri-Arkan- 
sas) ;  1864  (May:  Georgia)  ;  1864  (November:  Ten- 
nessee) ;  1864  (December:  Tennessee)  ;  1865  (Feb- 
ruary-March:  North  Carolina)  ;   1869-1877. 

SCHOLARII,  household  troops  or  imperial  life- 
guards of  the  Eastern   Roman  empire. 

SCHOLASTICISM.  See  Christianity:  iith- 
i6th  centuries;  Education:  Medieval:  oth-isth  cen- 
turies; Ethics:  5th- 15th  centuries;  Europe:  Mid- 
dle Ages:  Scholastic  revival;  Thirteenth  century 
and  the  spirit  of  scholasticism. 

SCHOLLAERT,  T.,  Belgian  statesman.  Be- 
came premier,  1907;  member  of  the  board  of  re- 
gency, 1910.  See  Belgium:  1910-1912;  Military 
organiz.^tion:  24. 

SCHOLTZ,  Friedrich  von  (1851-  ),  Ger- 
man general.  Commanded  on  the  Eastern  front, 
1914-1915.  See  World  War:  1914:  II.  Eastern 
front:  c,  3;  1915:  III.  Eastern  front:  g,  6;  i,  3; 
i,  6.       .. 

SCHONBEIN,  Christian  Friedrich  (1799- 
1868),  German  chemist.  Invented  gun-cotton, 
1845.  See  Chemistry:  Practical  application:  Ex- 
plosives:  Guncotton. 

SCHONBRUNN,  Treaty  of.  See  Germany: 
1806    (January-August). 

Peace  of.  See  Germ.^ny:  1809  (July-Septem- 
ber). 

SCHOOL  OF  AMERICAN  ARCHEOLOGY. 
See   .\rch.eologic.al   Institute   of  .America. 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  PALACE,  Charlemagne's. 
— "Charlemagne  took  great  care  to  attract  distin- 
guished foreigners  into  his  states,  and  .  .  .  among 
those  who  helped  to  second  intellectual  develop- 
ment in  Frankish  Gaul,  many  came  from  abroad. 
...  He  not  only  strove  to  attract  distinguished 
men  into  his  states,  but  he  protected  and  en- 
couraged them  wherever  he  discovered  them.  More 
than  one  Anglo-Saxon  abbey  shared  his  liberality; 
and  learned  men  who,  after  following  him  into 
Gaul,  wished  to  return  to  their  country,  in  no  way 
•became  strangers  to  him.  .  .  .  Alcuin  fixed  himself 
there  permanently.  He  was  born  in  England,  at 
York,  about  735.     The  intellectual  state  of  Ireland 


and  England  was  then  superior  to  that  of  the 
continent ;  letters  and  schools  prospered  there  more 
than  anywhere  else.  .  .  .  The  schools  of  England, 
and  particularly  that  of  York,  were  superior  to 
those  of  the  continent.  That  of  York  possessed  a 
rich  library,  where  many  of  the  works  of  pagan 
antiquity  were  found ;  among  others,  those  of 
Aristotle,  which  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  were  first 
introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  modern  Europe 
by  the  .Arabians,  and  the  .Arabians  only;  for  from 
the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century,  there  is  no  epoch 
in  which  we  do  not  find  them  mentioned  in  some 
library,  in  which  they  were  not  known  and  studied 
by  some  men  of  letters.  ...  In  780,  on  the  death 
of  archbishop  Albert,  and  the  accession  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Eanbald,  Alcuin  received  from  him  the  mis- 
sion to  proceed  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining from  the  pope  and  bringing  to  him  the 
'pallium.'  In  returning  from  Rome,  he  came  to 
Parma,  where  he  found  Charlemagne.  .  .  .  The 
emperor  at  once  pressed  him  to  take  up  his  abode 
in  France.  After  some  hesitation,  Alcuin  accepted 
the  invitation,  subject  to  the  permission  of  his 
bishop,  and  of  his  own  sovereign.  The  permission 
was  obtained,  and  in  782  we  find  him  established 
in  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  who  at  once  gave 
him  three  abbeys,  those  of  Ferrieres  in  Gatanois, 
of  St.  Loup  at  Troyes,  and  of  St.  Josse  in  the 
county  of  Ponthieu.  From  this  time  forth,  Alcuin 
was  the  confidant,  the  councillor,  the  intellectual 
prime  minister,  so  to  speak,  of  Charlemagne.  .  .  . 
From  782  to  796,  the  period  of  his  residence  in 
the  court  of  Charlemagne,  Alcuin  presided  over  a 
private  school,  called  'The  School  of  the  Palace,' 
which  accompanied  Charlemagne  wherever  he  went, 
and  at  which  were  regularly  present  all  those  who 
were  with  the  emperor.  ...  It  is  difficult  to  say 
what  could  have  been  the  course  of  instruction 
pursued  in  this  school ;  I  am  disposed  to  believe 
that  to  such  auditors  Alcuin  addressed  himself  gen- 
erally upon  all  sorts  of  topics  as  they  occurred; 
that  in  the  'Ecole  du  Palais,'  in  fact,  it  was  con- 
versation rather  than  teaching,  especially  so  called, 
that  went  on ;  that  movement  given  to  mind,  curi- 
osity constantly  excited  and  satisfied,  was  its  chief 
merit." — F.  Guizot,  History  of  civilization,  v.  3, 
lect.  22. — See  also  Education:   Medieval:    742-814. 

Also  in:  A.  F.  West,  Alcuin  and  the  rise  of  the 
Christian  schools. 

SCHOOLMEN.  See  Education:  Medieval: 
9th-i5th  centuries:   Scholasticism:  Schoolmen. 

SCHOOLS.     See  Education. 

SCHOPENHAUER,  Arthur  (1788-1860),  Ger- 
man philosopher.  "Schopenhauer  accepts  the 
thought  of  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  that 
the  world  of  experience  is  a  world  of  phenomena, 
conditioned  by  the  nature  of  human  intelligence. 
The  mind  has  its  forms  of  perceiving  (space  and 
time)  and  its  categories  of  knowing;  the  latter 
Schopenhauer  reduces  to  the  single  category  of 
causality.  What  the  world  is  apart  from  intelli- 
gence, Kant  had  declared,  we  do  not  know,  and 
can  never  know,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  know 
phenomena;  it  is  the  great  unknown,  the  noumenon 
of  which  the  perceived  world  is  the  phenomenon. 
We  do  not  come  face  to  face  with  the  thing-in- 
itself  in  an  intellectual  intuition  and  can,  therefore, 
know  nothing  of  it  except  that  it  exists;  the  forms 
of  the  mind,  space,  time,  causality,  and  the  rest 
are  inapplicable  to  it.  At  this  point  Schopenhauer's 
teaching  diverges  from  that  of  his  master.  It  is 
true,  he  says,  if  I  were  merely  an  intellectual  being, 
an  outward-looking  subject,  I  should  perceive  noth- 
ing but  phenomena  arranged  in  space  and  time,  and 
in   causal    relation.     In    my    own   innermost   con- 
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sciousness,  however,  I  come  face  to  face  with  my 
true,  real,  basal  self ;  in  the  consciousness  of  activity 
I  become  aware  of  the  thing-in-itself.  The  thing- 
in-itself  is  will;  it  is  the  primary,  timeless,  space- 
less, uncaused  activity  that  expresses  itself  in  me 
as  impulse,  instinct,  striving,  craving,  yearning.  .  .  . 
The  will  is  my  real  self,  the  body  the  expression 
of  the  will.  This  thought  is  the  key  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  whole  question  of  metaphysics.  All 
things  are  interpreted  by  Schopenhauer  in  analogy 
with  his  conception  of  the  human  being:  the  world 
is  will  and  idea;  idea  to  the  intellect,  but  in 
reality  will.  .  .  .  The  will  to  be,  the  will  to  live,  is 
the  cause  of  all  struggle,  sorrow,  and  evil  in  the 
world.  A  world  of  ceaseless  striving  and  battle,  in 
which  the  different  forms  of  the  blind  will  to  exist 
struggle  with  one  another,  a  world  in  which  the 
Httle  fishes  are  devoured  by  the  larger  ones,  is 
not  a  good  world,  but  an  evil  one,  indeed  the 
worst  of  all  possible  worlds  (pessimism).  The 
hfe  of  man  is  not  worth  living,  because  it  is  full 
of  misery:  it  follows  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
human  will  that  it  should  be  full  of  pain  and  mis- 
ery. .  .  .  Schopenhauer  teaches  that  sympathy,  or 
pity,  is  the  basis  and  standard  of  morality,  and 
that  the  race  is  wicked  because  it  is  selfish.  .  .  . 
Since  the  selfish  will  is  the  root  of  all  evil  and 
the  source  of  all  sorrow,  man  must  negate  the 
will,  suppress  his  selfish  desires,  in  order  to  en- 
joy happiness  or  at  least  to  be  at  peace." — F. 
Thilly,  History  of  philosophv,  pp.  485-486,  488, 
489. 

SCHOULER,  James  (1839-1920),  American 
lawyer  and  historian.    See  History:  29. 

SCHOUT  AND  SCHEPENS.— The  chief  mag- 
istrate and  aldermen  of  the  chartered  towns  of 
Holland  were  called  the  Schout  and  the  Schepens. 
— Based  on  J.  L.  Motley,  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public, introduction,  sect.  6. — "In  every  tribunal 
there  is  a  Schout  or  sheriff,  who  convenes  the 
judges,  and  demands  from  them  justice  for  the  liti- 
gating parties;  for  the  word  'schout'  is  derived  from 
'schuld,'  debt,  and  he  is  so  denominated  because 
he  is  the  person  who  recovers  or  demands  com- 
mon debts,  according  to  Grotius."— Van  Leeuwen, 
Commentaries  on  Roman  Dutch  law  (O'Callaghan, 
History  of  New  Netherland) . — See  also  Nether- 
lands: 1584-1585. 

SCHOUTEN,  William  Cornells  (c.  1567-1625), 
Dutch  navigator.  First  to  round  Cape  Horn,  1615. 
See  Pacific  ocean:   1513-1764. 

SCHREINER,  William  Philip  (1857-1919), 
South  African  statesman.  Premier  of  Cape  Col- 
ony, 1898-1900.  Sec  South  Africa,  Union  of: 
1900   (April-June)  ;    1908-1909. 

SCHRODER-STRANZ,  Rettung  von,  German 
arctic  explorer.  See  Arctic  exploration:  1910- 
1916. 

SCHUBERT,  Franz  (1797-1828),  Austrian 
composer.  Studied  at  the  Imperial  Konvikt  in 
Vienna;  "Schafers  Kiagelied"  first  composition  pub- 
licly performed  in  181 9;  composed  in  all  forms  of 
music;  reached  his  greatest  heights  in  his  songs, 
of  which  there  are  about  600.  See  Music:  Modern: 
1818-1880;  1818-T921. 

SCHULZE,  Friedrich  Gottlob  (1795-1860), 
German  economist.  Sec  Education,  Agricultural: 
Germany. 

SCHULZE-DELITZSCH,  Franz  Hermann 
(1808- 1 883),  German  economist  and  sociologist. 
Founded  the  German  cooperative  movement.  See 
Cooperation:   Germany. 


SCHUMANN,  Robert  (1810-1856),  German 
composer.  Studied  at  Leipzig  under  Wieck;  di-- 
rector  of  music  at  Diisseldorf,  1850-1853;  chief 
works  include  symphonies,  overtures,  and  piano 
compositions;  attained  greatest  success  in  his  songs. 
See  Music:   Modern:   1818-1880;   1818-1921. 

SCHURMAN  PHILIPPINE  COMMISSION. 
See  PhllippinEi  islands:  1900:  Progress  toward 
civil  government. 

SCHURZ,  Carl  (1829-1906),  American  states- 
man of  German  birth.  Served  in  the  Civil  War 
as  a  Union  general,  1861-1865;  United  States  sen- 
ator from  Missouri,  1869-1875;  secretary  of  the 
interior,  1877-1881;  editor  of  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post,  1881-1883.  See  U.S.A.:  1865  (July- 
December)  . 

SCHtJTZ,  Heinrich  (1585-1672),  German  com- 
poser.    See  Music:   Modern:   1620-1722. 

SCHUYLER,  Philip  John  (1733-1804),  Ameri- 
can soldier  and  statesman.  Served  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  1755-1758;  delegate  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  1775;  commanded  in  the  north 
during  the  Revolution,  1 775-1 779;  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  New  York,  1779- 
1781;  United  Statessenator,  1797-1798.  See  U.S.A.: 
1775  (August-December)  ;  1776-1777:  Washing- 
ton's retreat  through  New  Jersey;  1777  (July- 
October)  . 

SCHUYLER,  Fort,  near  the  head  of  the  Mo- 
hawk river  in  New  York  state.  It  was  besieged 
unsuccessfully  by  the   British  in   1777. 

SCHWANN,  Theodor  (1810-1882),  German 
physiologist.     See   Biology:    History. 

SCHWARTZ,  Christian  Friedrich  (1726- 
1798),  German  missionary  in  India.  See  Missions, 
Christian:    India. 

SCHWARZBURG-RUDOLSTADT,  principal- 
ity of  Thuringia,  Germany.  It  has  an  area  of 
363  square  miles  and  a  population,  in  1919,  of 
99)333-  See  Suffrage,  Manhood:  Germany:  1800- 
1840. 

SCHWARZENBERG,  Prince  Felix  Ludwig 
Johann  Friedrich  von  (1800-1852),  Austrian 
statesman.  Prime  minister,  1848-1852.  See  Aus- 
tria:  1848-1850;  1849-1859;  Germany:   1850-1851. 

SCHWARZENBERG,  Prince  Karl  Philipp 
von  (1771-1820),  Austrian  field-marshal.  Became 
coahtion  commander  against  Napoleon,  1813-1814; 
won  the  victory  at  Leipzig,  1813.  See  Russia: 
1812  (June-September)  ;  Germany:  1813  (August- 
October)  ;   France:    1814    (Januarv-March) . 

SCHWATZ,  Battle  of  (1809).  See  Germany: 
1809-1810    (April-February). 

SCHWECHAT,  Battle  of  (1848).  See  Aus- 
tria:   1 848- 1849. 

SCHWEIDNITZ,  town  in  Prussia,  on  the 
Weistritz,  thirty-one  miles  southwest  of  Breslau. 
It  was  the  .scene  of  a  battle  between  the  Swedes 
and  the  Germans  in  1642.  It  was  captured  by  the 
Austrians  and  recaptured  by  the  Germans  in  1761. 
See  Germany:  1640-1645;  i757  (July-December); 
1758;  1761-1762. 

SCHWEINFURT,  town  in  Bavaria,  Germany, 
about  twcnty-.scven  miles  northeast  of  Wiirzburg. 
It  was  taktn  by  the  Swedes  in  1647.  Sec  Ger- 
many:   1 640 -1 648. 

SCHWERIN,  Kurt  Christoph,  Count  von 
(1684-1757),  Prussian  field  marshal.  Gained  vic- 
tory of  Moilwitz,  1741;  in  Second  Silcsian  War, 
1 744- 1 745;  invaded  Bohemia  in  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  1756-1757.  See  Austria:  1740-1741;  1742 
(January-May);  Germany:   1757   (April-June). 
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Definition. — "The  aim  of  Science  is  to  describe 
the  impersonal  facts  of  experience  in  verifiable 
terms  as  exactly  as  possible,  as  simply  as  possible, 
and  as  completely  as  possible.  ...  It  is  descriptive 
formulation,  not  interpretative  explanation.  The 
causes  that  Science  seeks  after  are  secondary  causes, 
not  ultimate  causes:  effective  causes,  not  final 
causes.  .  .  .  The  first  step  in  scientific  procedure  is 
to  collect  data,  and  all  science  begins  with  meas- 
urements. The  second  step  is  the  arrangement  and 
classification  of  facts.  Auxiliary  to  this  and  to 
formulation  is  the  process  of  analysis  or  reduction 
to  simpler  terms.  In  order  to  fulfil  the  aim  of 
describing  facts  of  experience  as  exactly  as  possible, 
as  simply  as  possible,  as  completely  as  possible,  it 
is  often  necessary  to  try  one  hypothesis  after  an- 
other. An  important  step  in  procedure  is  the  carry- 
ing out  of  test  experiments.  The  final  result  is  a 
general  formula  or  a  law  of  Nature,  or  more  fre- 
quently, the  inclusion  of  a  new  set  of  facts  within 
an  old  law.  At  every  step  imagination  counts  and 
its  highest  flights  are  called  genius.  The  funda- 
mental postulate  of  science  is  the  Uniformity  of 
Nature.  .  .  .  Man's  emotional  relation  to  Nature 
is  primal  and  fundamental.  The  fundamental  and 
ancient  impressions  are  of  the  world-power,  of  the 
immensities,  of  the  pervading  order,  and  of  the 
universal  flux.  To  these  modern  science  has  added 
impressions  of  manifoldness,  intricacy,  inter-related- 
ness,  and  evolution.  .  .  .  Keats  could  not  forgive 
Newton  for  robbing  mankind  of  the  wonder  of 
the  rainbow, — but  when  minor  mysteries  disappear, 
greater  mysteries  stand  confessed.  Science  never 
destroys  wonder,  but  only  shifts  it,  higher  and 
deeper." — J.  A.  Thomson,  Introduction  to  science, 
PP-  S6,   79-80,   191,  189. 

ANCIENT 

Egyptian  and  Babylonian. — "If  you  consult 
.  .  .  special  works  in  reference  to  the  early  history 
of  any  one  of  the  sciences, — astronomy,  geology, 
geometry,  physiology,  logic,  or  political  science,  for 
example, — you  will  find  strongly  emphasized  the 
part  played  by  the  Greeks  in  the  development  of 
organized  knowledge.  Great,  indeed,  ...  are  the 
contributions  to  the  growth  of  science  of  this  highly 
rational  and  speculative  people.  It  must  be  con- 
ceded, also,  that  the  influence  on  Western  science 
of  civilizations  earlier  than  theirs  has  come  to  us, 
to  a  considerable  extent  at  least,  through  the  chan- 
nels of  Greek  literature.  Nevertheless,  if  you  seek 
the  very  origins  of  the  sciences,  you  will  inevitably 
be  drawn  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  to  the 
valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  Here,  in 
Egypt,  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  dwelt  from  very 
remote  times  nations  whose  genius  was  practical 
and  religious  rather  than  intellectual  and  theo- 
retical, and  whose  mental  life,  therefore,  was  more 
akin  to  our  own  than  was  the  highly  evolved  cul- 
ture of  the  Greeks.  [The  Babylonians  were  the 
originators  of  the  week  of  seven  days  and  the 
hour  of  sixty  minutes.  (See  also  Chronology: 
Solar  chronological  scheme  of  the  Egyptians;  Baby- 
lonian method;  Babylonian  reform.)]  .  .  .  Modern 
excavations  have  demonstrated  that  the  sides  or  the 
corners  of  the  temples  and  palaces  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  were  directed  to  the  four  cardinal  points 
of  the  compass.  In  Egypt  the  pyramids,  erected 
before  3000  B.C.,  were  laid  out  with  such  strict 
regard  to  direction   that  the  conjecture  has  been 


put  forward  that  their  main  purpose  was  to  estab- 
lish, in  a  land  of  shifting  sands,  east  and  west  and 
north  and  south.  The  conjecture  seems  extrava- 
gant ;  but  the  fact  that  the  Phoenicians  studied 
astronomy  merely  because  of  its  practical  value  in 
navigation,  the  early  invention  of  the  compass  in 
China,  the  influence  on  discovery  of  the  later  im- 
provements of  the  compass,  make  us  realize  the 
importance  of  the  alleged  purpose  of  the  pyramids. 
[Astronomy  was  first  cultivated  in  Egypt  and 
Babylonia]  .  .  .  because  of  its  bearing  on  the  re- 
ligious and  practical  needs  of  the  people.  [See  also 
Astronomy:  Early  history  of]  The  priests  were 
the  preservers  of  such  wisdom  as  had  been  accumu- 
lated in  the  course  of  man's  immemorial  struggle 
with  the  forces  of  nature.  It  is  well  known  that 
geometry  had  its  origin  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
that  it  arose  to  meet  a  practical  need,  and  that 
it  was  in  the  first  place,  as  its  name  implies,  a 
measurement  of  the  earth — a  crude  surveying,  em- 
ployed in  the  restoration  of  boundaries  obliterated 
by  the  annual  inundations  of  the  river.  Egyptian 
geometry  cared  little  for  theory.  It  addressed  itself 
to  actual  problems.  ...  [It  was]  concerned  with 
the  practical  solution  of  concrete  problems — men- 
suration, the  cubical  contents  of  barns  and  grana- 
ries, the  distribution  of  bread,  the  amounts  of  food 
required  by  men  and  animals  in  given  numbers  and 
for  given  periods  of  time,  the  proportions  and  the 
angle  of  elevation  (about  52°)  of  a  pyramid,  etc. 
Moreover,  they  worked  simple  equations  involving 
one  unknown,  and  had  a  hieroglyph  for  a  million 
(the  drawing  of  a  man  overcome  with  wonder), 
and  another  for  ten  million.  The  Rhind  mathe- 
matical papyrus  in  the  British  Museum  is  the 
main  source  of  our  present  ^knowledge  of  early 
Egyptian  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  of  what  might 
be  called  their  trigonometry  and  algebra.  It  de- 
scribes itself  as  'Instructions  for  arriving  at  the 
knowledge  of  all  things,  and  of  things  obscure,  and 
of  all  mysteries.'  It  was  copied  by  a  priest  about 
1600  B.C. — the  classical  period  of  Egyptian  cul- 
ture— from  a  document  seven  hundred  years  older. 
.  .  .  [Our  knowledge  of  Egyptian  medicine  is  de- 
rived from  the  Ebers  papyrus,  likewise  a  product 
of  the  classical  period.]  In  the  main  it  is  a  col- 
lection of  prescriptions  for  the  eyes,  ears,  stomach, 
to  reduce  tumors,  effect  purgation,  and  so  on.  .  .  . 
In  seeking  the  satisfaction  of  their  practical  needs 
.  .  .  [the  Egyptians]  laid  the  foundation  of  geome- 
try, botany,  chemistry  (named,  as  some  think,  from 
the  Egyptian  Khem,  the  god  of  medicinal  herbs), 
and  other  sciences.  But  their  practical  achieve- 
ments far  transcended  their  theoretical  formula- 
tions. .  .  .  Excavations  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia, 
especially  since  1843,  have  brought  to  our  knowl- 
edge an  ancient  culture  stretching  back  four  or  five 
thousand  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  The  records  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia, 
like  those  of  Egypt,  are  fragmentary  and  still  in 
need  of  interpretation.  Here  again,  however,  it  is 
the  fundamental,  the  indispensable,  the  practical 
forms  of  knowledge  that  stand  revealed  rather 
than  the  theoretical,  speculative,  and  purely  intel- 
lectual. By  the  Babylonian  priests  the  heavens 
were  made  the  object  of  expert  observation  as  early 
as  3800  B.  C.  The  length  of  the  year,  the  length 
of  the  month,  the  coming  of  the  seasons,  the  course 
of  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  the  movements  of  the 
planets,  the  recurrence  of  eclipses,  comets,  and 
meteors,    were    studied   with    particular   care.  .  .  . 
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From  the  Babylonians  we  derive  some  of  our  most 
sublime  religious  and  scientific  conceptions.  They 
held  that  strict  law  governs  the  apparently  erratic 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  [See  also 
Chronology:  Babylonian  method;  Babylonian  re- 
form.] Their  creation  myth  proclaims:  'Merodach 
next  arranged  the  stars  in  order,  along  with  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  gave  them  laws  which  they 
.were  never  to  transgress.'  The  mathematical  knowl- 
edge of  the  Babylonians  is  related  on  the  one 
hand  to  their  astronomy  and  on  the  other  to 
their  commercial  pursuits.  They  possessed  highly 
developed  systems  of  measuring,  weighing,  and 
counting — processes  which  .  .  .  are  essential  to  sci- 
entific thought.  About  2300  B.C.  they  had  multi- 
plication tables  running  from  i  to  1350,  which 
were  probably  used  in  connection  with  astronomical 
calculations.  Unlike  the  Egyptians  they  had  no 
symbol  for  a  million,  though  the  'ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand'  of  the  Bible  .  .  .  may  indicate 
that  the  conception  of  even  larger  numbers  was 
not  altogether  foreign  to  them.  They  counted  in 
sixties  as  well  as  in  tens.  Their  hours  and  min- 
utes had  each  sixty  subdivisions.  They  divided 
the  circle  into  six  parts  and  into  six-times-sixty 
subdivisions.  Tables  of  squares  and  cubes  discov- 
ered in  southern  Babylonia  were  interpreted  cor- 
rectly only  on  a  sexagesimal  basis,  the  statement 
that  I  plus  4  is  the  square  of  8  implying  that  the 
first  unit  is  60.  .  .  .  According  to  a  Greek  his- 
torian of  the  fiftieth  century  B.C.,  there  were  no 
physicians  at  Babylon,  while  a  later  Greek  historian 
(of  the  first  century  B.C.)  speaks  of  a  Babylonian 
university  which  had  attained  celebrity,  and  which 
is  now  believed  to  have  been  a  school  of  medi- 
cine. .  .  .  Excavation  has  not  disclosed  nor  scholar- 
ship interpreted  the  full  record  of  this  ancient 
people.  .  .  .  Both  these  great  nations  of  antiquity, 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Babylonians,  however,  failed 
to  carry  the  sciences  that  arose  in  connection  with 
their  arts  to  a  high  degree  of  generalization.  That 
was  reserved  for  another  people  of  ancient  times, 
namely,  the  Greeks." — W.  Libby,  Introduction  to 
the  history  of  science,  pp.  1-6,  8-11,  13. — See  also 
Algebra;  Astrology:  Origin  and  history;  Astron- 
omy: Early  history  of;  Inventions:  Ancient  and 
Medieval:  Early  industrial  processes;  Medical 
science:  Ancient:  Egyptian;  Babylonian;  Chro- 
nology: Solar  chronological  scheme  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. 

Greek. — "No  sooner  did  the  Greeks  turn  their 
attention  to  the  sciences  which  had  originated  in 
Egypt  and  Babylonia  than  the  characteristic  in- 
tellectual quality  of  the  Hellenic  genius  revealed 
itself.  Thales  (640-646  B.C.),  who  is  usually  re- 
garded as  the  first  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  was 
the  founder  of  Greek  geometry  and  astronomy.  .  .  . 
For  the  Egyptians,  geometry  was  concerned  with 
surfaces  and  dimensions,  with  areas  and  cubical 
contents;  for  the  Greek,  with  his  powers  of  ab- 
straction, it  became  a  study  of  line  and  angle. 
(Pythagoras  (6th  century  B.C.)  and  his  followers 
made  solid  geometry  a  science  and  pursued  pure 
mathematics  with  the  ardor  of  a  religion.  Their 
assumption  that  simple  mathematical  relationships 
govern  the  phenomena  of  nature  profoundly  in- 
fluenced the  advance  of  the  sciences.]  .  .  .  Plato 
(42Q-347  B.C.)  had  an  immediate  influence  in 
stimulating  mathematical  studies,  and  has  been 
called  a  maker  of  mathematicians.  Aristotle  (384- 
322  B.C.),  the  greatest  pupil  of  Plato  .  .  .  [was] 
a  great  systematizing  intellect,  which  has  left  its 
imprint  on  nearly  every  department  of  knowledge. 
Physical  astronomy,  physical  geography,  meteorol- 
ogy, physics,  chemistry,  geology,  botany,  anatomy. 


physiology,  embryology,  and  zoology  were  enriched 
by  his  teaching.  It  was  through  him  that  logic, 
ethics,  psychology,  rhetoric,  aesthetics,  political 
science,  zoology  (especially  ichthyology) ,  received 
systematic  treatment.  ...  In  Aristotle,  in  fact,  we 
find  a  mind  exceptionally  able  to  form  clear  ideas, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  observe  the  rich  variety 
of  nature.  He  paid  homage  both  to  the  multi- 
plicity and  the  uniformity  of  nature,  the  wealth 
of  the  phenomena  and  the  simplicity  of  the  law 
explaining  the  phenomena.  Many  general  and  ab- 
stract ideas  .  .  .  have  through  the  influence  of 
Aristotle  become  the  common  property  of  edu- 
cated people  the  world  over.  [See  also  Aris- 
totle.] .  .  .  [Hippocrates  (460-370  B.C.)  the 
father  of  medicine,  joined  practical  science  with 
speculative  philosophy.  Aristarchus  and  Hippar- 
chus  disputed  the  theories  of  Pythagoras  concern- 
ing the  relative  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
from  the  earth.]" — W.  Libby,  Introduction  to  the 
history  of  science,  pp.  14,  19-21,  23-24. — "One 
of  Aristotle's  principal  pupils,  and  his  successor 
in  his  School,  was  Theophrastus  (372-287  B.C.), 
notable  in  the  history  of  science  chiefly  as  an 
early  student  of  plants,  and  writer  of  the  most 
important  treatises  of  antiquity  on  botany. 
These  were  two  large  works,  one  of  ten  books 
and  the  other  of  eight,  On  the  History  of  Plants, 
and  On  the  Causes  of  Plants,  respectively.  In 
these,  more  than  500  species  of  plants  are  de- 
scribed, chiefly  with  reference  to  their  medicinal 
uses.  It  is  especially  interesting  to  note  that 
Theophrastus  recognized  the  existence  of  sex  in 
plants,  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  known 
the  sex  organs." — W.  T.  Sedgwick  and  H.  W. 
Tyler,  Short  history  of  science,  p.  84. — "Of  the  im- 
portance to  science  of  the  Greek  school  at  Alexan- 
dria in  the  second  and  third  centuries  B.  C,  there 
can  be  no  question.  The  geometry  of  Euclid  (about 
300  B.C.)  was  marvelous  in  its  completeness  as  in 
clearness  of  logical  method.  Hipparchus  (about 
160-125  B.C.)  gave  the  world  the  elements  of 
trigonometry  and  developed  astronomy  so  that 
Ptolemy  260  years  later  was  able  to  construct  a 
system  that  was  well-developed,  though  in  error 
in  the  fundamental  idea  as  to  the  relative  position 
of  the  earth.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Almagest  of  Ptolemy  was  thought  worthy  of  re- 
publication by  the  Carnegie  Institution  only  a 
year  or  two  since  [written  in  1Q18].  This  great  as- 
tronomical work  .  .  .  had  no  successor  till  that  of 
the  Arab  Ulugh  Bey  in  the  fifteenth  century,  which 
.  .  .  has  also  been  made  available  by  the  same  Insti- 
tution. To  the  Alexandrian  school  also  belongs 
Archimedes  (287-212  B.C.)  who  .  .  .  was  the 
founder  of  mechanics  and  in  fact  almost  a  mod- 
ern physical  experimenter.  He  invented  the  water 
screw  for  raising  water;  he  discovered  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  lever,  which  appealed  so  keenly  to 
his  imagination  that  he  called  for  a  .  .  .  fulcrum, 
on  which  to  place  it  so  as  to  move  the  earth 
itself.  He  was  still  nearer  to  modern  physics 
in  his  reputed  plan  of  burning  up  a  hostile 
fleet  by  converging  the  sun's  rays  by  a  system 
of  great  mirrors." — E.  S.  Dana  et  al..  Century  oj 
science  in  America,  pp.  14-15 — See  also  Hellen- 
ism: Science  and  invention. — "In  the  field  of  cos- 
mology, Greek  genius  has  demonstrated  that  the 
earth  is  spheroidal,  that  the  moon  1.=  earthlike  in 
structure  and  much  smaller  than  our  globe,  and 
that  the  sun  is  vastly  larger  and  many  times 
more  distant  than  the  moon.  The  actual  size 
of  the  earth  and  the  angle  of  its  axis  with 
the  ecliptic  have  been  measured  with  approxi- 
mate   accuracy.        It    has    been    shown    that    the 
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sun  and  moon  present  inequalities  of  motion  which 
may  be  theoretically  explained  by  supposing;  that 
the  earth  is  not  situated  precisely  at  the  centre  of 
their  orbits.  A  system  of  eccentrics  and  epicycles 
has  been  elaborated  which  serves  to  explain  the 
apparent  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  a 
manner  that  may  be  called  scientific  even  though 
it  is  based,  as  we  now  know,  upon  a  false  hypoth- 
esis. The  true  hypothesis,  which  places  the  sun 
at  the  centre  of  the  planetary  system  and  postu- 
lates the  orbital  and  a.xial  motions  of  our  earth 
in  explanation  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  has  been  put  forward  and  ardently  cham- 
pioned, but,  unfortunately,  is  not  accepted  by  the 
dominant  thinkers  at  the  close  of  our  epoch.  In 
this  regard,  therefore,  a  vast  revolutionary  work 
remains  for  the  thinkers  of  a  later  period.  More- 
over, such  observations  as  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  and  the  moon's  eviction  are  as  yet  un- 
explained, and  measurements  of  the  earth's  size, 
and  of  the  sun's  size  and  distance,  are  so  crude 
and  imperfect  as  to  be  in  one  case  only  an  ap- 
proximation, and  in  the  other  an  absurdly  inade- 
quate suggestion.  But  with  all  these  defects,  the 
total  achievement  of  the  Greek  astronomers  is 
stupendous.  To  have  clearly  grasped  the  idea  that 
the  earth  is  round  is  in  itself  an  achievement  that 
marks  off  the  classical  from  the  Oriental  period  as 
by  a  great  gulf.  In  the  physical  sciences  we  have 
seen  at  least  the  beginnings  of  great  things.  Dy- 
namics and  hydrostatics  may  now,  for  the  first 
time,  claim  a  place  among  the  sciences.  Geometry 
has  been  perfected  and  trigonometry  has  made  a 
sure  beginning.  The  conception  that  there  are 
four  elementary  substances,  earth,  water,  air,  and 
fire,  may  not  appear  a  secure  foundation  for 
chemistry,  yet  it  marks  at  least  an  attempt  in 
the  right  direction.  Similarly,  the  conception  that 
all  matter  is  made  up  of  indivisible  particles  and 
that  these  have  adjusted  themselves  and  are  per- 
haps held  in  place  by  a  whirling  motion,  while 
it  is  scarcely  more  than  a  scientific  dream,  is,  after 
all,  a  dream  of  marvellous  insight.  In  the  field  of 
biological  science  progress  has  not  been  so  marked, 
yet  the  elaborate  garnering  of  facts  regarding 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  the  zoological  sciences 
is  at  least  a  valuable  preparation  for  the  generah- 
zations  of  a  later  time.  .  .  .  Most  ot  the  great 
Greek  thinkers  did  not  live  in  Greece  itself.  .  .  . 
[With  the  exception  of  Plato]  all  the  great  think- 
ers of  Greece  had  their  origin  at  the  circumference 

rather  than  the  centre  of  the  empire In  Asia 

Minor  the  Greek  mingled  with  the  Semite,  who 
had  the  heritage  of  centuries  of  culture;  and  in 
Italy  with  the  Umbrians,  Oscans,  and  Etruscans, 
who,  little  as  we  know  of  their  antecedents,  have 
left  us  monuments  to  testify  to  their  high  de- 
velopment. The  chief  reason  why  the  racial  ming- 
ling of  a  later  day  did  not  avail  at  once  to  give 
new  life  to  Roman  thought  was  that  the  races 
which  swept  down  from  the  north  were  barbarians. 
.  .  .  Celt,  Goth,  Hun,  and  Slav  .  .  .  [had  to]  un- 
dergo progressive  development  for  many  genera- 
tions before  the  population  of  northern  Europe 
could  catch  step  with  the  classical  Greek  and  pre- 
pare to  march  forward.  .  .  .  [The  superstitious 
beliefs  which  passed  with  the  barbarians  for 
knowledge  had  to  give  way  to  that  spirit  of  free 
inquiry  which  we  are  accustomed  to  attribute  to 
the  Greeks.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
even  in  Greece  during  the  golden  age,  the  leaders 
of  thought  were  widely  at  variance  with  the  popu- 
lar conceptions.  The  Alexandrians,  it  is  true,  were 
relatively  free  from  superstition  and  pursued  their 
studies    undisturbed   by    popular    interference,   but 


in  Rome  in  the  second  century  A.  D.,  where  all 
classes  thronged  to  witness  the  mortal  struggles 
of  gladiators,  the  great  Galen  was  prohibited  from 
dissecting  the  human  subject.]" — H.  S.  Williams. 
Beginnings  of  science,  pp.  287-290. — See  also  As- 
tronomy: B.C.  4th  century;  Medical  science: 
Ancient:  Greek;  Inventions:  Ancient  and  medie- 
val:  Early  industrial  processes. 

Roman. — "To  the  Romans^  science  owes  little, 
beyond  what  is  implied  in  their  vast  architectural 
monuments,  buildings  and  aqueducts  which  were 
erected  at  home  and  in  the  countries  of  their 
conquests.  The  elder  Pliny  (23-79  A.  D.)  most 
nearly  deserved  to  be  called  a  man  of  science,  but 
his  work  on  natural  history,  comprised  in  thirty- 
seven  volumes,  is  hardly  more  than  a  compilation 
of  fable,  fact,  and  fancy,  and  is  sometimes  termed 
a  collection  of  anecdotes." — E.  S.  Dana  et  al.. 
Century  of  science,  pp.  15-16. — According  to  the 
elder  Pliny,  the  medical  profession  was  a  Greek 
art  seldom  practised  by  the  Romans.  The  only 
other  outstanding  figures  of  the  time  were  Lucre- 
tius (98-55  B.C.),  a  Roman  poet  and  natural 
philosopher.  Strabo  (c.  63  6.(^.-24  A.D.),  who 
was  a  traveler,  historian  and  geographer;  and 
Galen  (2d  century  A.D.),  the  great  physician  who 
carried  on  the  labors  of  Hippocrates  and  influenced 
the  practice  of  medicine  for  fifteen  hundred  years. 
— See  also  Medical  science:  Ancient:  B.C.  4th- 
A.  D.  2nd  centuries;  A.D.  ist  century;  Biology: 
History;  Europe:  Ancient:  Roman  civilization: 
Grasco-Roman   knowledge. 

Arabian. — "The  preservation  and  transmission 
of  portions  of  Greek  science  through  the  Dark 
Ages  to  the  dawn  of  science  in  western  Europe 
about  1200  A.D.  was  mainly  effected  through  three 
distinct,  though  not  quite  independent,  channels. 
First,  there  was  to  a  limited  extent  a  direct  in- 
heritance of  ancient  learning  within  the  Italian 
peninsula,  through  all  its  poHtical  and  military 
turmoil.  Second,  a  substantial  legacy  was  received 
indirectly  through  the  Moors  in  Spain ;  while,  third, 
additions  of  great  importance  came  later  through 
Italy  from  Constantinople.  Before  following  the 
direct  Latin-Italian  line  a  brief  sketch  of  Hindu 
and  Arabic  science  is  desirable." — W.  T.  Sedgwick 
and  H.  W.  Tyler,  Short  history  of  science,  pp. 
156-157. — The  contribution  of  the  Hindus  was 
mathematical  and  algebraic.  Their  influence  reached 
European  science  chiefly  through  the  Arabs,  who 
captured  Alexandria  in  641.  By  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century  they  had  erected  an  empire  rivaling 
that  of  Rome.  They  quickly  assimilated  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Greeks  and  Hindus  with  whom  their 
conquest  had  brought  them  in  contact.  "The 
Arabian  schools  of  Bagdad,  Cairo,  Salerno  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  and  Cordova  in  Spain,  soon  became 
famous  all  over  the  world.  [See  also  Education: 
Medieval:  oth-isth  centuries:  Saracen,  etc.]  The 
Arabs  were  not  able  to  practise  anatomy,  because 
the  Koran  .  .  .  taught  that  it  was  not  right  to 
dissect  the  human  body,  so  they  turned  their 
attention  chiefly  to  medicine,  trying  to  discover 
what  substances  they  could  extract  from  plants 
and  minerals.  .  .  .  [They  developed  instruments 
and  apparatus  of  use  in  physics  and  astronomy, 
carried  on  the  arithmetic  and  algebra  of  the 
Hindus,  and  translated  Greek  works  on  mathe- 
matics, astronomy,  medicine,  and  philosophy.  Mo- 
hammed Ben  Musa  (c.  900),  the  earliest  Arabian 
writer  on  algebra,  introduced  the  Hindu  system 
of  numeration  which  we  who  use  them  to-day 
call  Arabic  numerals.  Avicenna  (980-1037)  wrote 
a  work  on  medicine  which  for  centuries  was  an 
authority   in   European   universities,   and  Averroes 
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(1126-1198),  a  physician  and  philosopher  whose 
commentaries  made  the  writings  of  Aristotle  known 
to  Europe,  became  the  greatest  philosopher  of 
the  later  Middle  Ages.  Alhazen  (c.  icxso)  made 
discoveries  concerning  the  properties  of  light  such 
as  refraction  and  the  converging  of  rays  through 
a  convex  lens,  which  greatly  advanced  the  progress 
of  optics.  Arabian  alchemists,  or  Hermetic  phi- 
losophcrL-,  while  attempting  to  transmute  base 
metals  into  gold  (see  Alchemy),  invented  methods 
of  distillation,  filtration  and  crystallization,  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  modern  chemistry.  The 
alchemist  Geber  or  Djafer  (c.  830  A.  D.)  is  some- 
times called  the  founder  of  modern  chemistry 
because  of  his  experiments  in  distillation,  sublima- 
tion and  the  manufacture  of  strong  acids.]  The 
Arabs  preserved  the  knowledge  of  astronomy  for 
nearly  700  years.  In  964  Al  Sufi  re&timated  the 
brilliancy  of  the  stars  in  Ptolemy's  catalogue; 
while  Albategnius,  .  .  .  born  879,  calculated  the 
length  of  the  year  more  exactly  than  Ptolemy 
had  done,  making  it  365  days  5  hours  46  minutes 
24  seconds,  which  was  only  two  minutes  shorter 
than  it  really  is.— A.  B.  Buckley,  Short  history  of 
natural  science,  pp.  40,  45. — See  also  Algebra; 
Chroxology:  Arabian  and  Mohammedan  system; 
Era  of  the  hegira;  Europe:  Middle  Ages:  Saracenic 
civilization;  Medical  science:  Ancient:  7th-iith 
centuries. 

MIDDLE  AGES  AND  THE  RENAISSANCE 

Roger  Bacon. — Scientific  development  in  Eu- 
rope.— "The  thirteenth  century  was  a  period  of  re- 
newed intellectual  activity,  during  which  the  scien- 
tific spirit  again  became  active.  Roger  Bacon 
(1214-1294)  at  once  epitomizes  his  age  and  towers 
above  it.  He  is  both  mediaeval,  in  that  his  work 
contains  a  valuable  picture  of  his  time,  and  modern 
in  his  scientific  method  of  approaching  its  prob- 
lems. Educated  at  Oxford  and  the  University  of 
Paris,  where  he  obtained  a  doctor's  degree.  Bacon 
returned  to  hold  the  professorship  of  'things  in 
general'  at  Oxford.  His  great  learning  and  ad- 
vanced views  brought  accusations  of  heresy  and 
sorcery  upon  him  and  he  was  forbidden  to  write. 
He  succeeded  after  ten  years  in  bringing  his  case 
to  the  notice  of  Pope  Clement  IV,  who  in  1266 
commanded  Friar  Bacon  to  send  him  a  copy  of 
his  works.  In  compliance  with  this  command, 
Bacon  wrote  the  'Opus  Majus'  ('Greater  Work") 
and  sent  it  to  the  Pope.  Receiving  no  answer,  he 
wrote  another  more  comprehensive  work,  entitled 
'Opus  Minus'  ('Lesser  Work')  ;  and  when  no  re- 
sponse came  concerning  this,  the  indefatigable 
friar  wrote  his  'Opus  Tertium'  ('Third  Work'), 
which  was  an  encyclopedic  affair,  wherein  every- 
thing contained  in  the  'Opus  Majus'  was  treated 
in  an  analytical  way.  .  .  .  Bacon's  hopes  were 
frustrated  by  the  death  of  Pope  Clement  in  1268. 
Ten  years  later  he  was  imprisoned  for  his  teach- 
ings and  died  c.  1294.  Bacon  frequently  resorted 
to  the  use  of  a  cipher  in  order  to  keep  his  mean- 
ings from  the  stupid  and  ignorant  and  likewise 
from  the  eyes  of  his  enemies.  On  April  22,  1921., 
the  New  York  Times  announced  that  Dr.  William 
Romainc  Newbold  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania told  the  .'\mcrican  Philosophical  Society  the 
day  before  in  Philadelphia  how.  he  had  partially 
unraveled  the  six  cipher  code  under  which  Roger 
Bacon  hid  his  meaning  when  he  wrote  his  famous 
cipher  manuscript.  'The  text  of  the  manuscript 
looks  like  writing  of  ordinary  size.  But  each 
Word,  as  it  appears  to  the  ordinary  observer,  is 
composed  of  a  large  number  of  microscopic  short- 


hand symbols.  Each  letter  is  a  sentence.  Each 
word  is  a  paragraph.  What  appears  to  be  an 
ordinary  "O,"  for  instance,  is  an  aggregation  of 
seventeen  shorthand  signs.  When  the  shorthand 
has  been  read  it  has  to  be  decoded  five  times.' 
Bacon  can  best  be  understood  when  seen  in  the 
framework  of  his  age.  The  scientific  revival  of 
his  century  put  nearly  a  complete  Aristotle  in  the 
hands  of  the  Western  world ;  brought  astronomy 
and  mathematics  to  a  high  state  of  development; 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  medicine  through  the  trans- 
lation of  the  medical  work  of  the  Arab  Avicenna, 
and  thorough  appreciation  of  the  value  of  dissection 
in  surgery,  left  chemistry  deeply  involved  with 
alchemy,  but  advanced  metallurgy  considerably. 
Altogether,  in  the  thirteenth  century  only  empirical 
knowledge  could  be  hoped  for.  Theology  was  for 
Bacon  as  for  everyone  else  the  supreme  science. 
In  estimating  Bacon's  position  among  the  men 
of  his  own  time  it  is  important  to  remember,  first 
of  all,  the  complete  originality  of  his  scheme.   His 
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great  work,  unfinished  though  it  most  probably 
was,  and  almost  beyond  the  powers  of  any  one 
unaided  scholar  to  complete,  the  Compendium 
Studii  Philosophie  or  Theologie,  as  the  case  may 
be,  was  as  distinct  in  kind  as  in  form  from  the 
works  of  his  great  contemporaries.  ...  It  was  an 
age  of  encyclopaedias,  but  none  of  them  were 
independent  in  form.  [.A.lbertus  Magnus  and 
Thomas  Aquinas  were  both  commentators  on  the 
work  of  Aristotle.]  .  .  .  The  sclieme.of  his  great 
encyclopaedia,  as  he  conceived  it,  included  four 
principal  divisions:  the  first  volume  comprised 
Grammar  and  Logic;  the  second  Mathematics,  the 
third  Natural  Science  (Physics  and  Exix;rimcntal 
Science),  the  fourth  Metaphy.'^ics  and  Morals.  [He 
founded  his  system  on  an  accurate  study  of  lan- 
guage, and  for  the  first  time  in  the  Middle  ."Xpes 
laid  down  the  true  [irinciplcs  of  textual  criticism. 
He  saw  in  mathematics  the  master  key  to  all 
correct  reasoning  and  all  progress  in  knowledge.) 
His  study  of  the  theory  of  optics  went  hand  in 
hand  with  practical  work;  he  caused  to  be  con- 
structed concave  mirrors  for  use  as  burning-glasses, 
time  after  time,  remarking  on  the  diminishing  cost 
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as  the  craftsmen  Rrew  more  skillful;  he  was 
familiar  with  the  use  and  properties  of  a  convex 
lens  both  for  magnification  of  objects,  i.  e.,  the 
simple  miscrosco[M;,  and  as  a  burning-glass ;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  combination  of  lenses  which 
makes  up  the  telescope,  though  he  only  used  it  for 
terrestrial  objects  and  did  not  make  it  portable. 
...  [His  'Opus  Tertium'  forms  the  best  epitome 
of  the  astronomical  knowledge  of  his  time.  He 
labored  incessantly  in  the  construction  of  astronom- 
ical tables  and  made  a  vain  attempt  to  secure  the 
reform  of  the  calendar.  His  treatise  on  geography 
was  instrumental  in  deciding  Columbus  to  seek  the 
Indies  by  the  .Atlantic  route.  He  had  a  great  in- 
fluence on  the  chemistry  and  alchemy  of  the  fol- 
lowing century.  In  speculative  philosophy,  the 
creation  and  chief  preoccupation  of  his  scholastic 
contemporaries,  Bacon  anticipated  the  later  Oxford 
schoolmen  by  rejecting  as  useless  much  of  the  con- 
troversy between  realists  and  nominalists  on  the 
question  of  individuality  and  universality]."— R. 
Steele,  Roger  Bacon  and  the  state  of  science  in 
the  thirteenth  century  (C.  J.  Singer,  ed.,  Studies 
in  the  history  and  methods  of  science,  v.  2,  pp. 
141,  137-138,  146). — "Most  medieval  books  impress 
one  as  literary  mosaics  where  the  method  of  ar- 
rangement may  be  new  but  most  of  the  fragments 
are  familiar.  .  .  .  Bacon's  chief  book  was  a  mosaic 
iike  the  rest,  but  bears  a  strong  impress  of  his 
personalitv.  Sometimes  there  is  too  much  per- 
sonalitv,  but  if  we  allow  for  this,  we  find  it  a 
valuable,  though  not  a  complete  nor  perfect,  pic- 
ture of  medieval  learning.  Its  ideas  were  not 
brand-new;  it  was  not  centuries  in  advance  of  its 
age-  but  while  its  contents  may  be  scattered  in 
manv  other  places,  they  will  scarcely  be  found  to- 
gether anvwhere  else,  for  it  combines  the  most 
diverse  features  .  .  .  Bacon  continues  the  Christian 
attitude  of  patristic  literature  to  a  certain  extent; 
and  his  book  is  written  by  a  clergyman  for  clergy- 
men, and  in  order  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
Church  and  Christianity.  There  is  no  denying 
that  hail  him  as  one  may  as  a  herald  of  modern 
science  he  is  frequently  scholastic  and  meta- 

phvsical;  vet,  ...  is  critical  in  numerous  respects; 
and  .  insists  on  practical  utility  as  a  standard 

bv  which  science  and  philosophy  must  be  judged. 
Finallv,  he  is  an  exponent  of  the  aims  and  methods 
of  what  we  have  called  'the  natural  magic  and 
experimental  school,'  and  as  such  he  sometimes 
comes  near  to  being  scientific.  So  there  is  no  other 
book  like  the  Opus  Mains  in  the  Middle  Ages,  nor 
has  there  been  one  like  it  since;  yet  it  is  true  to  its 
age  (that  is  to  say,  in  its  larger  sense),  and  is  stiU 
readable  to-dav.  It  will  therefore  always  remam 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  of  the  remark- 
able thirteenth  century."— L.  Thorndike,  The  True 
Roger  Bacon  {American  Historical  Revieiv,  Apr., 
1Q16)  — See  also  Chemistry:  General:  Alchemists; 
Roger  Bacon;  Europe:  Middle  Ages:  Science; 
Renaissance  and  Reformation:  Summary;  Modern: 
Revolutionarv  period. 

The  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
were  characterized  by  a  remarkable  expansion  of 
intellectual  activity.  "The  extension  of  geographi- 
cal knowledge  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  de- 
velopment of  art,  hterature,  and  the  birth  of  a 
new  science.  Copernicus  (i473-iS43)  gave  the 
world  at  last  a  sun-controlled  solar  system;  Kep- 
ler (1571-1630)  formulated  the  laws  governing  the 
motion  of  the  planets;  Galileo  (1564-1642)  [in- 
vented the  thermometer  and]  with  his  telescope 
opened  up  new  vistas  of  astronomical  knowledge 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  mechanics.     [His  ex- 


periments   with    the    pendulum    and    with    falling 
bodies   created   the   modern   science   of   dynamics], 
while    Leonardo    da    Vinci    (1452-1519),    painter, 
sculptor,    architect,    engineer,    musician    and    true 
scientist,   studied    the    laws    of    falling    bodies   and 
solved  the  riddle  of  the  fossils  in  the  rocks.     Still 
later   Newton    (1642-1727)    established  the   law   of 
gravitation,  developed  the  calculus,  put  mechanics 
upon  a  solid  basis  and  also  worked  out  the  proper- 
ties of  lenses  and  prisms  so  that  his  Optics  (1704) 
will  always  have  a  prominent  place  in  the  history 
of  science." — E.  S.  Dana  et  al..  Century  of  science, 
p.  16. — The  great  physico-mathematical  advance  of 
the    seventeenth    century    was    made    possible    by 
the   work   of   less  distinguished   predecessors.     The 
beginning   made   by   Stifel   in   logarithms  was  car- 
ried rapidly  forward  in  1614  by  Napier,  who  pro- 
vided    a     valuable     means     of     computation     for 
astronomy  and  physical  science.    The  state  of  medi- 
cal and  chemical  knowledge  at  this  time,  however, 
was  still  low.     The  only  outstanding  figure  is  that 
of    "Paracelsus    (1493-1541),    who    transferred   the 
medical    science    from    books    to    observation    and 
nature,    and    by    his    public    lectures    on    medicine 
and  chemistry,  'rid  Europe  of  humoralism,  Galen- 
ism,   and   polypharmacy — thus  giving   the  heaviest 
blow  to  the  old  pathology.'  ...  As  a  chemist,  he 
separated   gold   from   silver    (in   a   mixture   of   the 
two  metals)   by  means  of  nitric  acid  and  pointed 
out   that   air   feeds   a   fiame.     As    a  physician,   he 
applied    new    remedies    (laudanum    and    antimony 
amongst   others) ,   and  discovered  the   general   law 
of    nutrition.    .    .    .   Agricola   was    the    founder   of 
modern  metallurgy,  removing  it  from  the  alchem- 
ist's laboratory  to  the  foundry — an  immense  stride 
in  practical  chemistry.     He  was  also  the  discoverer 
of  bismuth   (1529).     Fernel  measured  a  degree  by 
the    revolution    of    a    wheel    in    1527,    ascertaining 
thereby  the  earth's  circumference  to  be  24,480  Ital- 
ian miles — nearly  the  same  result  as  Al  Mamun's." 
— J.  V.  Marmery,  Progress  of  science,  pp.  SS-S6. — 
See     also     Astronomy:      130-1609;     Chemistry: 
General   latro-or   medical   chemistry;    Inventions: 
Ancient   and  medieval;   Medical  science:   Medie- 
val:  1 6th  century:  Paracelsus. 

16th  century. — Advancement  in  physical  and 
natural  science. — The  spirit  and  methods  of  mod- 
ern science  have  their  roots  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  extraordinary  period  was  characterized 
by  discoveries  of  the  first  order  and  by  the  foun- 
dation of  the  sciences.  It  was  a  time  of  free 
inquiry  and  experiment  which  was  led  by  in- 
ductive process  to  the  recognition  of  natural  laws. 
Tycho  Brahe  (1546-1601)  drew  up  the  celebrated 
Rudolphine  tables,  a  work  of  twenty-five  years, 
which  prepared  the  basis  for  Kepler's  labors.  "Gali- 
leo ..  .  [who  with  his  telescope]  was  the  founder 
of  modern  science,  added  to  the  rudiments  of 
statics  which  the  ancients,  principally  Archimedes, 
had  handed  down,  a  new  idea  of  fundamental  im- 
portance. This  was  the  conception  of  acceleration. 
From  his  experiments  he  gained  the  law  of  the 
uniform  downward  acceleration  of  bodies  falling 
to  the  earth,  of  about  thirty-two  feet  in  the  second 
added  every  second.  [See  also  Astronomy:  130- 
1609;  Inventions:  i6th-i7th  centuries:  Time 
measurement;  Instruments.]  [Later]  Newton  .  . 
turned  this  conception  of  uniformly  accelerated 
motion  to  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens." — F.  S. 
Marvin,  Living  past,  p.  177.— While  physical 
science  was  making  great  strides  through  develop- 
ments in  mathematics,  mechanics  and  astronomy, 
natural  science  received  a  powerful  stimulus  in  the 
work  of  Harvey,  who  ranks  with  Hippocrates  and 
Galen    in    the    importance    of    his    achievements. 
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"Harvey  (1578-1657)  [whose  period  of  activity 
extends  into  the  17th  century]  discovered  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  the  starting  point  of  modern 
physiology ;  discovered  also  that  the  blood  during 
its  passage  through  the  lungs  meets  the  air  drawn 
in  at  each  breath.  As  a  biologist  he  made  val- 
uable discoveries  about  generation ;  he  observed 
the  very  beginnings  of  life  in  the  incubated  egg  of 
the  fowl  and  in  the  embryos  of  mammalian  ani- 
mals— the  result  of  which  was  the  demonstration 
of  the  famous  dictum,  'Omne  vivum  ex  ovo'  (all 
life  comes  from  an  egg),  v/hich  is  true  of  all 
higher  animals  if  not  applicable  to  plants.  [See 
also  Medical  science:  Modern:  17th  century:  Har- 
vey, etc.]  Snell  (1591-1626)  measured  the  length 
of  a  degree  by  means  of  trigonometry — the  result 
confirming  Fernel's  calculations ;  he  also  discov- 
ered the  law  of  refraction  (1621) — determining  the 
index  of  refraction.  Snell's  law,  as  it  is  called, 
is  stated  thus:  The  ratio  between  the  sines 
of  the  incident  and  refracted  rays  is  always  the 
same  for  the  same  substance — the  index  of  refrac- 
tion for  water  being  three-fourths.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  law  may  be  conceived  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  power  of  telescopes  could 
not  have  been  regulated  without  it.  .  .  .  [By  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  every  branch 
of  physical  science  was  established  on  a  sound 
basis.]" — J.  V.  Marmery,  Progress  of  science,  p: 
60. — In  zoology,  Gesner  (1516-1565)  continued  the 
work  of  Aristotle,  published  a  celebrated  work  on 
animals,  and  founded  the  earliest  zoological  cabinet 
in  Europe.  The  botanist  Caesalpinus  (1519-1605) 
did  valuable  work  in  classification.  Achillini 
(1463-1512)  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  anatomy,  but  the  title  of  "Founder 
of  Modern  Anatomy"  is  reserved  for  Vesalius 
(1514-1564),  to  whom  we  owe  the  transformation 
of  anatomy  into  an  exact  science.  Fallopius  (1523- 
1552)  Eustachius  (1527-1574),  and  Arantus  (1530- 
1589)  continued  the  work  of  Vesalius  in  anatomy, 
and  Pare  (1517-1590)  created  modern  surgery. 
Three  investigators,  Asellius  (1581-1626),  Pecquet 
and  Rudbeck  supplemented  and  crowned  the  labors 
of  Harvey  by  finding  and  tracing  the  vessels  which 
carry  nourishment  to  the  blood. — Based  on  J.  V. 
Marmery,  Progress  of  science,  pp.  61-63. — See  also 
Medical  science:  Modern:   i6th-i7th  centuries. 

MODERN 

17th  century. — Notable  achievements. — Trend 
of  scientific  progress. — Newton. — Scientific  so- 
cieties.— The  seventeenth  century  was  immensely 
superior  to  any  preceding  century  "in  the  num- 
ber as  well  as  in  the  productivity  of  the  workers 
devoted  to  the  mechanical,  and  likewise  to  the 
natural  and  physical  sciences.  The  achievements 
of  the  seventeenth  century  in  natural  philosophy 
are  notable  both  for  their  fundamental  character 
and  their  wide  range.  A  century  which  began 
with  a  Galileo  and  ended  with  a  Huygens  and  a 
Newton;  which  witnessed  the  introduction  of  the 
telescope,  the  barometer,  the  thermometer,  the 
air-pump,  the  manometer,  and  the  microscope,  as 
well  as  the  organisation  of  the  greatest  and  most 
useful  scientific  societies  the  world  has  hitherto 
known,  must  be  forever  famous.  When  to  the 
narhes  of  Galileo  and  Huygens  and  Newton  we 
add  those  of  Kepler,  Harvey,  Torricclli,  Halley, 
Descartes,  Boyle,  Hales,  Boerhaave,  Lccuwcnhock, 
and  Malpighi,  we  have  a  brilliant  company  in- 
deed."—W.  T.  Sedgwick  and  H.  W.  Tyler,  Short 
history  of  science,  p.  272. — Torricelli  (1608-1647) 
abolished  the  ancient  belief,  held  even  by  Galileo, 


that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum  and  demonstrated 
the  effect  of  atmospheric  pressure  by  means  of  his 
barometer.  To  Huygens  we  owe  the  wave  theory 
of  light  and  the  pendulum  clock.  Robert  Boyle 
(1627-1691)  is  distinguished  for  his  work  on  the 
pressure  of  gases  and  for  separating  chemistry 
from  alchemy,  though  chemistry  did  not  definitely 
become  a  science  until  the  next  century.  A  Dutch 
physician,  Hermann  Boerhaave  (1668-1738)  taught 
a  kind  of  organic  chemistry,  Thomas  Sydenham 
(1624-1689),  the  "English  Hippocrates,"  laid  the 
foundation  of  modem  medical  philosophy  and 
practice.  Kirscher,  Leeuwenhoek,  Malpighi  and 
Grew  were  early  microscopists  whose  work  served 
to  place  anatomy,  physiology  and  medicine  on 
a  sound  basis.  The  science  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury was  essentially  physico-mathematical  in  trend. 
The  invention  of  analytic  geometry  by  Descartes 
(1637)  and  the  introduction  of  integral  calculus 
by  the  Italian,  Cavalieri  (1598-1647)  gave  an  im- 
petus to  mathematical  science  which  resulted  in 
extraordinary  progress  in  both  physical  and  mathe- 
matical sciences  for  the  next  three  centuries.  De- 
velopments in  the  natural  sciences  would  have  been 
retarded  at  this  stage  but  for  the  instruments  thus 
placed  in  their  possession.  In  1687  Newton's 
"Principia"  was  published,  enunciating  his  famous 
theory  of  gravitation  and  creating  the  science  of 
dynamics.  His  services  to  mathematics  were 
equally  notable.  His  invention  of  the  fluxional 
or  infinitesimal  calculus  was  a  most  important 
step  in  mathematical  progress.  Leibnitz,  a  scien- 
tific rival  of  Newton,  who  gave  to  the  differential 
calculus  a  precise  form  and  notation,  promoted 
the  establishment  of  scientific  societies  throughout 
Europe.  "The  period  from  1637  to  1687  affords 
a  good  illustration  of  the  value  for  the  progress  of 
science  of  the  cooperation  in  the  pursuit  of  truth 
of  men  of  different  creeds,  nationalities,  vocations, 
and  social  ranks.  At,  or  even  before,  the  begin- 
ning of  that  period  the  need  of  cooperation  was 
indicated  by  the  activities  of  two  men  of  pro- 
nouncedly social  temperament  and  interests, 
namely,  the  French  Minim  father,  Mersenne,  and 
the  Protestant  Prussian  merchant,  Samuel  Hartlib. 
Mersenne  was  a  stimulating  and  indefatigable  cor- 
respondent. His  letters  to  Galileo,  Jean  Rey, 
Hobbes,  Descartes,  Gassendi,  not  to  mention  other 
scientists  and  philosophers,  constitute  an  ency- 
clopedia of  the  learning  of  the  time.  A  mathe- 
matician and  experimenter  himself,  he  had  a 
genius  for  eliciting  discussion  and  research  by 
means  of  adroit  questions.  Through  him  Des- 
cartes was  drawn  into  debate  with  Hobbes,  and 
with  Gassendi,  a  champion  of  the  experimental 
method.  Through  him  the  discoveries  of  Harvey, 
Galileo,  and  Torricelli,  as  well  as  of  many  others, 
became  widely  known.  His  letters,  in  the  dearth 
of  scientific  associations  and  the  absence  of  scien- 
tific periodicals,  served  as  a  general  news  agency 
among  the  learned  of  his  time.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  a  coterie  gathered  about  him  at  Paris.  Hobbes 
spent  months  in  daily  intercourse  with  this  group 
of  scientists  in  the  winter  of  1636-37.  Hartlib, 
though  he  scarcely  takes  rank  with  Mersenne  as  a 
scientist,  was  no  less  influential.  Of  a  generous  and 
philanthropic  disposition,  he  rci)catedly  imjiovcr- 
ishcd  himself  in  the  cause  of  human  hcttermcnt. 
His  chief  reliance  was  on  education  and  improved 
methods  of  husbandry,  but  he  resembled  Horace 
Greeley  in  his  hospitality  to  any  project  for  the 
public  welfare.  One  of  Hartlib's  chief  hopes  for 
the  regeneration  of  England,  if  not  of  the  whole 
world,  rested  on  the  teachings  of  the  educational 
reformer    Comcnius,    a    bishop    of    the    Moravian 
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Brethren.  In  1637,  Comenius  having  shown  him- 
self rather  reluctant  to  put  his  most  cherished 
plans  before  the  public,  his  zealous  disciple  pre- 
cipitated matters,  and  on  his  own  responsibility, 
and  unknown  to  Comenius,  issued  from  his  library 
at  Oxford  Preludes  to  the  Endeavors  of  Comenius. 
Besides  Hartlib's  jjreface  it  contained  a  treatise 
by  the  great  educator  on  a  Seminary  of  Christian 
Pansophy,  a  method  of  imparting  an  encyclopedic 
knowledge  of  the  sciences  and  arts.  .  .  .  [The  two 
friends  were  influenced  by  Francis  Bacon's  philoso- 
phy. In  1662,  as  an  outcome  of  the  efforts  of 
these  two  men,  the  Royal  Society  for  the  advance- 
ment of  natural  science  was  founded  at  London.] 
It  was  a  recognized  principle  of  the  Society  freely 
to  admit  men  of  different  religions,  countries, 
professions.  Sprat  said  that  they  openly  professed, 
not  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  English,  Scotch, 
Irish,  Popish  or  Protestant  philosophy,  but  a 
philosophy  of  mankind.  They  sought  (hating  war 
as  most  of  them  did)  to  establish  a  universal  cul- 
ture, or,  as  they  phrased  it,  a  constant  intelligence 
throughout  all  civil  nations."-^W.  Libby,  Introduc- 
tion to  the  History  of  science,  pp.  99-100. — See  also 
Chemistry:  General:  Phlogiston  period;  Medical 
science:  Modern:  17th  century;  i7th-i8th  cen- 
turies. 

18th  century. — Progress  in  astronomy. — Ap- 
pearance of  new  sciences. — "The  XVIIIth  cen- 
tury .  .  .  witnesses  in  astronomy  a  vast  accumula- 
tion of  facts  which  at  one  and  the  same  time 
corroborates  those  laws,  and  extends  their  appli- 
cation universally.  This  is  the  work  of  W. 
Herschel,  Lagrange,  and  Laplace.  .  .  .  The  next  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  XVIII  centurv  is  .  .  .  the 
appearance  of  scientific  geology,  ushered  in  by 
Hutton;  of  scientific  chemistry,  .  .  .  [begun]  by 
Lavoisier;  of  electricity  [in  the  work  of  J  Franklin 
and  Volta;  [and]  of  thermology  (heat)  .  .  . 
[through  the  labors  of]  Black — four  great  branches 
rich  in  material  and  philosophical  consequences.  An- 
other character  of  the  age  lies  in  the  rapid  growth 
of  biology  in  all  its  branches:  Linnaeus  classifies, 
Buffon  describes,  Boerhaave  analyzes  chemically, 
Haller  anatomically,  Hunter  comparatively,  and 
Lamarck  throws  his  luminous  philosophy  over  it 
all,  .  .  .  [seeking]  the  origins  of  life.  Thus  the 
XVIIIth  century  inaugurated  two  natural  sciences 
of  deep  interest:  the  study  of  the  earth  and  the 
study  of  the  organic  world  on  the  earth.  A 
fourth  characteristic  is  given  to  the  century  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  steam  machinery,  the 
combined  wonder  of  Watt  and  Black — a  new 
agent  of  immeasurable  variety  and  power.  .  .  . 
[The  century  saw  also  the  discovery  of]  some  of 
the  laws  of  heat,  of  compressibility,  of  magnetism, 
of  electricity,  of  sound,  of  light,  of  chemical  action, 
of  biology,  besides  the  invention  of  numerous  ap- 
paratus and  instruments  illustrating  those  laws. 
Finally,  as  a  synthetic  result  of  the  enlargement  of 
so  many  branches,  but  mainly  of  mathematics,  as- 
tronomy, mechanics,  and  physics,  the  century 
ends  with  the  broaching  and  formulating  of  a 
theory  of  the  universe  by  Laplace,  which  later 
investigations  to  a  great  extent  substantiate." — 
J.  V.  Marmery,  Progress  of  science,  pp.  273-274. — 
See  also  Astronomy:  1781-1846;  CHEJvnsxRY: 
General:  Modern;  Electric.'\l  discovery:  Measur- 
ing instruments;  Electric  lighting;  Inventions: 
i8th  century;  Medical  science:  Modern:  i8th 
century;  Steam  and  gas  engines. 

19th  century. — Period  of  scientific  develop- 
ment — "In  order  to  estimate  the  full  importance 
and  grandeur  [of  the  nineteenth  century]  more 
especisrily   as  regards   man's  increased   power   over 


nature,  and  the  application  of  that  power  to  the 
needs  of  his  life  to-day,  with  unlimited  possibilities 
in  the  future — we  must  compare  it,  not  with  any 
preceding  century,  or  even  with  the  last  millenium, 
but  with  the  whole  historical  period, — perhaps 
even  with  the  whole  period  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  stone  age.  [Such  a  comparison  is  made  in  the 
following  lists  of]  the  great  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries of  the  two  eras: 


Of  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 

1.  Railways. 

2.  Steam-ships. 

3.  Electric    Telegraphs. 

4.  The  Telephone. 

5.  Lueifer    Matches. 
'5.  (!as   ilhiinination. 

7.  Klectric  lighting. 

8.  I'hotoKrapliv. 

9.  Tlie    Phonograph. 

10.  Hiintgen   Rays. 

11.  -Spertrum-analj'sis. 

12.  .\ii;esthetics. 

1:^.   Antiseptic   Surgery. 

14.  Conservation  of  energy. 

15.  Molecular     Theory     of 

Gases. 

16.  Velocity  of  Light  directly 


Of  all  Preceding 
Ages. 

1.  Tlie  U.se  of  Fire 

2.  The    Mariner's   Compass. 
.!.  Tlie  Steaui   Kngine. 

4.  The  Trlescope. 

5.  The  iiaroiiuter  and  Thcr- 

niometer. 

6.  Printing. 

7.  Arahit:    numerals. 

8.  Alphabetical    writing. 

9.  Modern     Chemistry 

founded. 

10.  Electric  science    founded. 

11.  Gravitation    established. 

12.  Kepler's   Laws. 

13.  The  Differential  Calculus. 

14.  The     circulation     of     the 
blood. 


measured,    and    Earth's  15.  Light     proved      to     have 

Rotation        experimen-  finite  velocity. 

tally   shown.  16.  The    development   of  Ge- 

17.  The  uses  of  Dust.  (Jmetry. 

18.  Chemistry,     definite    pro- 

portions. 

19.  Meteors     and    the     Mete- 

oritic  Theorv. 

20.  The   Glacial   Epoch. 

21.  The   Antiquity  of  Man. 

22.  Organic  Evolution  estab- 

lished. 

23.  Cell    theory    and    Embry- 

ology. 

24.  Germ    theory    of    disease, 

and  the  function  of  the 
Leucocytes. 


Of  course  these  numbers  are  not  absolute.  Either 
series  may  be  increased  or  diminished  by  taking 
account  of  other  discoveries  as  of  equal  importance, 
or  by  striking  out  some  which  may  be  considered 
as  below  the  grade  of  an  important  or  epoch- 
making  step  in  science  or  civilization.  But  the 
difference  between  the  two  lists  is  so  large,  that 
probably  no  competent  judge  would  bring  them 
to  an  equality.  Again,  it  is  noteworthy  that  noth- 
ing like  a  regular  gradation  is  perceptible  during 
the  last  three  or  four  centuries.  The  eighteenth 
century,  instead  of  showing  some  approximation 
to  the  wealth  of  discovery  in  our  own  age,  is  less 
remarkable  than  the  seventeenth,  having  only 
about  half  the  number  of  really  great  advances." 
— A.  R.  Wallace,  Wonderful  century,  pp.  2,  154- 
155. — "In  1800  [man]  had  hardly  advanced  be- 
yond his  ancestor  of  the  earliest  civilization;  on 
the  contrary  he  was  still  dependent  for  trans- 
portation on  land  upon  the  muscular  efforts  of 
himself  and  domesticated  animals,  while  at  sea 
he  had  only  the  use  of  sails  in  addition.  The 
first  application  of  the  steam  engine  with  com- 
mercial success  was  made  by  Fulton  when,  in 
1807,  the  steamboat  'Clermont'  made  its  famous 
trip  on  the  Hudson  River.  [See  Steam  naviga- 
tion: Beginnings.]  Since  then,  step  by  step,  trans- 
portation has  been  made  more  rapid,  economical 
and  convenient,  both  on  land  and  water.  This 
has  come  first  through  the  pierfection  of  the 
steam  engine;  later  through  the  agency  of  elec- 
tricity, and  still  further  and  more  universally  by 
the  use  of  gasoline  motors.  Finally,  in  these  early 
years  of  the  twentieth  century,  what  seemed  once 
a  wild  dream  of  the  imagination  has  been  realized, 
and  man  has  gained  the  conquest  of  the  air;  while 
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the  perfection  of  the  submarine  is  as  wonderful 
as  its  work  can  be  deadly.  [See  also  Aviation: 
Development  of  airplanes  and  air  service;  Sub- 
jiiARiNES.]  Hardly  less  marvelous  is  the  practical 
annihilation  of  space  and  time  in  the  electric 
transmission  of  human  speech  and  thought  by 
wire  and  by  ether  waves.  While,  still  further,  the 
same  electrical  current  now  gives  man  his  arti- 
ficial illumination  and  serves  him  in  a  thousand 
ways  besides.  But  the  Hmitations  of  space  have 
also  been  conquered  during  the  same  period,  by 
the  spectroscope  which  bring  a  knowledge  of  the 
material  nature  of  the  sun  and  the  fixed  stars 
and  of  their  notion  in  the  line  of  sight;  while 
spectrum  analysis  has  revealed  the  existence  of 
many  new  elements  and  opened  up  vistas  as  to  tne 
nature  of  matter.  The  chemist  and  the  physicist, 
often  working  together  in  the  investigation  of 
the  problems  lying  between  their  two  departments, 
have  accumulated  a  staggering  array  of  new  facts 
from  which  the  principles  of  their  sciences  have 
been  deduced.  Many  new  elements  have  been  dis- 
covered, nearly  all  called  for  by  the  periodic  law ; 
the  so-called  fixed  gases  have  been  liquefied,  and 
now  air  in  liquid  form  is  almost  a  plaything; 
the  absolute  zero  has  been  nearly  reached  in 
the  boiling  point  of  helium;  physical  measurements 
in  great  precision  have  been  carried  out  in  both 
directions  for  temperatures  far  beyond  any  scale 
that  was  early  conceived  possible ;  the  atom,  once 
supposed  to  be  indivisible,  has  been  shown  to  be 
made  up  of  the  much  smaller  electrons,  while  its 
distintegration  in  radium  and  its  derivatives  has 
been  traced  out,  .  .  .  with  consequences  only  as 
yet  partly  understood  but  certainly  having  far- 
reaching  consequences;  at  one  point  we  seem  to 
be  brought  near  to  the  transmutation  of  the 
elements  which  was  so  long  the  dream  of  the 
alchemist:  still  again  photography  has  been  dis- 
covered and  perfected  and  with  the  use  of  X-rays 
it  gives  a  picture  of  the  structure  of  bodies  totally 
opaque  to  the  eye ;  the  same  X-ray  seems  likely 
to  locate  and  determine  the  atoms  in  the  crystal. 
Here  and  at  many  other  points  we  are  reaching 
out  to  a  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  nature  of 
matter.  [See  also  Chemistry:  General:  Modern; 
Radio-activity:  Rontgen  or  X-rays.]  In  geology, 
vast  progress  has  been  made  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  earth,  not  only  as  to  its  features  now  exhibited 
at  or  near  the  surface,  but  also  as  to  its  history 
in  past  ages,  of  the  development  of  its  structure, 
the  minute  history  of  its  life,  the  phenomena  of 
its  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  etc.  Geological  sur- 
veys in  all  civilized  countries  have  been  carried 
to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  In  biology,  itself 
a  word  which  thoush  used  by  Lamarck  did  not 
come  into  use  till  taken  up  by  Huxley,  and  then 
by  Herbert  Spencer  in  the  middle  of  the  century, 
the  progress  is  no  less  remarkable.  ...  It  would 
be  wrong,  too,  not  to  recognize  also  the  growth 
of  medicine,  functions,  and  of  disease  germs  and 
the  methods  of  combating  them.  The  world  can 
never  forget  the  debt  it  owes  to  Pasteur  and 
Lister  and  many  later  investigators  in  this  field." — 
E.  S.  Dana  et  al.,  Century  of  science,  pp.  17-iq. — 
In  the  nineteenth  century  the  geologists  Hutton 
and  Lyell,  and  the  s[)ectroscopists  Stokes,  Bunsen, 
and  Kirrhhoff,  continued  the  expansion  of  or- 
ganized knowledge  begun  by  Newton  and  Laplace 
in  the  field  of  astronomy.  At  the  same  time  they 
showed  the  working  of  the  developmental  prin- 
ciple in  all  this  vast  domain.  Thus  the  way  was 
prepared  for  Charles  Darwin  (i8oq-i8Q2)  who 
formulated  the  principle  of  organic  evolution, 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  constructive  ideas  of 
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the  nineteenth  century.  (See  Evolution.)  The 
science  of  the  first  half  of  the  century  was  still 
nationalistic.  "The  largest  number  of  works  per- 
fect in  form  and  substance,  classical  for  all  times, 
belongs  to  France ;  the  greatest  bulk  of  scientific 
work  probably  to  Germany ;  but  of  the  new 
ideas  which  during  the  century  fructified  science, 
the  larger  share  belongs  probably  to  England. 
[Science  became  international  at  last  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  century.  During  this  period  the 
atomic  theory  again  came  into  its  own.  This 
theory],  known  to  the  ancients,  revived  by  Dal- 
ton  in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  and  employed 
by  chemical  philosophers  for  half  a  century  as  a 
convenient  symbolism,  had,  about  the  year  i860, 
been  accepted  by  physicists  and  used  not  merely 
as  a  convenient  symbolism  but  as  a  physical  reality. 
Joule  in  1857  had  actually  calculated  the  velocity 
of  a  particle  of  hydrogen  gas.  The  atomic  view  of 
nature  was  now  taken  in  real  earnest.  [Its  fur- 
ther development  led  to  the  study  of  the  geometric 
arrangement  of  atoms  and  in  another  direction 
to  the  department  of  chemistry  called  structural 
and  more  recently  stereo-chemistry.]" — J.  T.  Merz, 
History  of  European  thought  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  v.  i,  p.  300,  436-437. — Michael  Faraday, 
the  discoverer  of  induction,  carried  the  atomic 
theory  still  further  in  his  explanation  of  electricity 
as  a  transference  of  the  electric  charges  borne  by 
ions  or  moving  particles  of  matter.  In  the  second 
half  of  the  century  was  developed  still  another 
great  constructive  idea  comparable  with  the  con- 
cepts of  cosmic  and  organic  evolution — the  familiar 
law  of  the  conservation  or  indestructibility  of 
energy,  associated  principally  with  the  names  of 
James  Prescott  Joule  (1818-1889),  Lord  Kelvin 
(1824-1907),  H.  L.  F.  von  Helmholtz  (1821-1894), 
J.  W.  Gibbs  (1893-1903)  and  R.  J.  Clausius 
(1822-1888).  The  work  of  J.  Clerk  Maxwell 
(1857-1894)  on  light  and  electro-magnetic  waves 
proved  that  light  is  an  electro-magnetic  phe- 
nomenon. This  discovery'  reinforced  the  electron 
theory  and  pointed  the  way  to  the  final  inclusion 
of  all  nature — inorganic  as  well  as  organic,  and  all 
phenomena — cosmic  as  well  as  intra-atomic — 
within  the  scope  of  the  great  unifying  idea  of 
evolution. — See  also  Chemistry:  General:  Modern. 
20th  century. — Astronomy. — "The  Paris  Con- 
ference of  1887,  which  made  an  international 
scheme  for  sharing  the  sky  among  eighteen  observa- 
tories .  .  .  originated  with  photographs  of  the 
comet  of  1882,  taken  at  Cape  Observatory.  [The 
late]  Professor  Pickering,  of  Harvard,  did  not 
join  this  cooperative  scheme,  but  has  gradualy 
devised  methods  of  charting  the  sky  very  rapidly, 
so  that  he  has  at  Harvard  records  of  the  whole 
sky  many  times  over,  and  when  new  objects  are 
discovered  he  can  trace  their  history  backicards 
for  more  than  a  dozen  years  by  reference  to  his 
plates  [written  in  1907  I." — E.  R.  Lankester,  A'/«^- 
dom  of  man,  pp.  92-93. — The  total  number  of 
stars  of  all  magnitudes  is  now  placed  at  about 
3000  millions.  Astronomical  advance  within  the  past 
hundred  years  is  distinguished  by  six  outstanding 
events,  selected  by  Professor  A.  S.  Eddington  in 
1922  as  follows:  "(i)  1839.  The  first  determinations 
of  stellar  parallax  of  61  Cygni  and  (i  Centauri; 
giving  for  the  first  time  a  definite  scale  of  the  stellar 
universe.  (2)  1846.  The  discovery  of  Neptune 
[by  Adams  and  Leverrier].  (3)    1864-68.  The 

early  spectroscopic  discovnii'  of  Huggins  and 
Lockycr,  and  the  rise  of  p«aroscopic  astronomy. 
(4)  1882-87.  The  heginnin/s  <ii  stellar  photography, 
starting  with  Gill's  photo-rniih  of  the  great  comet 
of   1882  and  leading  to  Uio  inception  of  the  astro- 
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graphic  chart  of  1887.  (s)  1904.  Kapteyn's  dis- 
covery of  the  two  star-streams,  the  beginning 
of  the  modern  era  of  sidereal  investigation.  .  .  . 
(6)  1020.  The  measurement  of  the  angular  diam- 
eter of  Betelgeuse  by  Michelson's  interferometer 
method."— A.  S.  Eddington,  Century  of  Astronomy 
(Nature,  June  24,  1922).— See  also  Astronomy: 
Measuring  the  size  of  stars.— "The  remarkable 
progress  of  modern  astronomy  is  mainly  due  to 
two  great  instrumental  advances:  the  rise  and 
development  of  the  photographic  telescope,  and  the 
application  of  the  spectroscope  to  the  study  of 
celestial  objects.  These  new  and  powerful  instru- 
ments, supplemented  by  many  accessories  which 
have  completely  revolutionized  observatory  equip- 
ment, have  not  only  revealed  a  vastly  greater 
number  of  stars  and  nebulae:  they  have  also  ren- 
dered feasible  observations  of  a  type  formerly  re- 
garded as  impossible.  The  chemical  analysis  of  a 
faint  star  is  now  so  easy  that  it  can  be  accom- 
lished  in  a  very  short  time.  .  .  .  The  spectroscope 
also  measures  a  star's  velocity,  the  pressure  at  dif- 
ferent levels  in  its  atmosphere,  its  approximate 
temperature,  and  now,  by  a  new  and  ingenious 
method,  its  distance  from  the  earth.  It  deter- 
mines the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the  sun  and  of 
nebulae,  the  existence  and  periods  of  orbital  revo- 
lution of  binary  stars  too  close  to  be  separated 
by  any  telescope,  the  presence  of  magnetic  fields 
ill  sun-spots,  and  the  fact  that  the  entire  sun, 
like  the  earth,  is  a  magnet.  .  .  .  Hundreds  of 
millions  of  stars  have  been  photographed,  and 
the  boundaries  of  the  stellar  universe  have  been 
pushed  far  into  space  but  have  not  been  attained. 
.  .  .  The  stars  have  been  grouped  in  classes,  pre- 
sumably in  the  order  of  their  evolutional  develop- 
ment, as  they  pass  from  the  early  state  of  gaseous 
masses,  of  low  density,  through  the  successive 
stages  resulting  from  loss  of  heat  by  radiation 
and  increased  density  due  to  shrinkage.  .  .  .  [In 
1Q19  a  ico-inch  reflecting  telescope,  begun  in 
igo6,  was  completed  and  set  up  on  Mount  Wilson 
in  California.  It  affords  boundless  possibilities  for 
the  study  of  the  stellar  universe.  Another  extraor- 
dinary instrument  is  the  20-foot  interferometer, 
with  which  the  diameter  of  the  giant  star  Betel- 
geuse was  measured  in  1920.  In  fact,  chemists 
and  physicists  are  now  enabled  to]  take  advantage 
in  their  studies  of  the  stupendous  processes  visible 
in  cosmic  crucibles." — G.  Hale,  New  heavens,  pp. 
10-13,  68. — See  also  Astronomy:  Photographic: 
Measuring  star  distances;  Measuring  the  size  of 
stars. 

20th  century. — Biology.  See  below:  Embr>'ol- 
ogy:  Some  recent  advances  in  science;  also  Evo- 
lution. 

20th  century. — Chemistry. — "In  chemistry  gen- 
erally the  theoretical  tendency  guiding  a  great  deal 
of  work  has  been  the  completion  and  verification 
of  the  'periodic  law'  of  Mendeleeff;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  search  by  physical  agents  such  as 
light  and  electricity  for  evidence  as  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  atoms  in  the  molecules  of  the  most  diverse 
chemical  compounds.  The  study  of  'valency'  and 
its  outcome,  stereo-chemistry,  have  been  the  special 
lines  in  which  chemistry  has  advanced.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  course  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  new 
chemical  bodies  have  been  produced  in  the  labora- 
tory of  greater  or  less  theoretical  interest.  The 
discovery  of  t!ie  cTLatest  practical  and  industrial 
importance  in  thi.  tyrnection  is  the  production  of 
indigo  by  synthe'i' ai  processes,  first  by  laboratory 
and  then  by  factory  methods,  so  as  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  natural  product.  Von  Baeyer 
and  Heumann  are  the  numes  associated  with  this 


remarkable  achievement,  which  has  necessarily  dis- 
located a  large  industry  which  derived  its  raw 
material  from  British  India." — E.  R.  Lankester, 
Kingdom  of  man,  p.  89. — See  also  Chemistry: 
Practical  application:  Dyes:  Synthesis  of  natural 
color;  also  below:  Some  recent  advances  in  science; 
Germany:   1916-1918. 

20th  century. — Embryology. — "The  great  gen- 
eralisation of  the  study  of  the  germ-layers  and  their 
formation  seems  to  be  now  firmly  established — 
namely,  that  the  earliest  multicellular  animals  were 
possessed  of  one  structural  cavity,  the  enteron,  sur- 
rounded by  a  double  layer  of  cells,  the  ectoderm 
and  endoderm.  These  Enterocoela  or  Caelentera 
gave  rise  to  forms  having  a  second  great  body- 
cavity,  the  ccelom,  which  originated  not  as  a  split 
between  the  two  layers,  as  was  supposed  twenty- 
five  years  ago  [written  in  1907]  by  Haeckel  and 
Gegenbaur  and  their  pupils,  but  by  a  pouching  of 
the  enteron  to  form  one  or  more  cavities  in  which 
the  reproductive  cells  should  develop — pouchings 
which  became  nipped  off  from  the  cavity  of  their 
origin,  and  formed  thu3  the  independent  coelom. 
The  animals  so  provided  are  the  Caelomocoela  (as 
opposed  to  the  Enterocoela) ,  and  comprise  all  ani- 
mals above  the  polyps,  jelly-fish,  corals,  and  sea- 
anemones.  It  has  been  established  in  these  twenty- 
five  years  that  the  coelom  is  a  definite  structural 
unit  of  the  higher  groups,  and  that  outgrowths 
from  it  to  the  exterior  (coelomoducts)  form  the 
genital  passages,  and  may  become  renal  excretory 
organs  also.  The  vascular  system  has  not,  as  it 
was  formerly  supposed  to  have,  any  connection  of 
origin  with  the  coelom,  but  is  independent  of  it,  in 
origin  and  development,  as  also  are  the  primitive 
and  superficial  renal  tubes  known  as  nephridia. 
These  general  statements  seem  to  me  to  cover  the 
most  important  advance  in  the  general  morphology 
of  animals  which  we  owe  to  embryological  re- 
search in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century." — E.  R. 
Lankester,  Kingdom  of  man,  pp.  11 2- 113. 

20th  century. — Ether  theory. — "The  revival  of 
the  old  theory  of  an  all-pervading  aether  was  due 
to  the  researches  of  Young  and  Fresnel,  who  re- 
established the  wave  theory  of  light.  If  light  be 
waves,  something  to  undulate  must  exist  through 
space.  Maxwell's  electrical  theory  demanded  a 
similar  something  to  carry  electromagnetic  waves, 
and  strengthened  greatly  the  tendency  to  assume 
that  this  something  was  a  subtle,  material  or  quasi- 
material  substance,  extended  permanently  through- 
out all  space,  linking  together  the  most  distant 
stars,  and  capable  of  being  described  in  mechanical 
terms.  It  was,  however,  clear  at  once  that  aether 
must  have  properties  unlike  those  of  any  other 
type  of  matter  known  to  us.  Light-waves  oscillate 
in  directions  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  sight. 
Hence  the  medium  which  carries  them  must  possess 
elasticity  of  shape.  In  this  it  must  be  analogous 
to  a  solid.  Yet,  since  it  offers  no  appreciable  re- 
sistance to  the  motion  of  planets,  it  must  be  not 
only  fluid  but  excessively  attenuated.  Reconcilia- 
tion between,  these  results  was  sought  in  different 
ways.  For  instance,  a  medium  was  invented  rigid 
to  very  rapid  movements,  but  offering  no  resistance 
to  movements  comparatively  slow.  Others  fol- 
lowed one  another  fast — our  conceptual  space  be- 
came filled  with  turbulent  motion,  with  interlinked 
vortex  filaments,  even  with  solid,  densely  packed 
spheres.  But  worse  difficulties  remained.  If  space 
be  filled  with  a  stagnant  aether,  it  must  either  be 
unaffected  by  the  movement  through  it  of  ordinary 
matter,  or  the  moving  matter  must  disturb  it,  and 
carry  some  of  it  along  in  the  path  of  motion.  For 
instance:    was  the  sether  near  the  surface  of   the 
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earth  moving  with  it,  or  was  it  at  absolute  rest  in 
space?  A  test  was  possible  on  the  velocity  of 
light.  Was  that  velocity  the  same  in  the  direction 
of  the  earth's  motion  as  across  it?  In  a  famous 
series  of  experiments,  Michelson  and  Morley  found 
no  relative  movement  between  the  earth  and  the 
aether,  and  concluded  th'at  the  earth  swept  an 
atmosphere  of  aether  along  with  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  Lodge,  who  sought  to  detect  the  drag  of 
the  aether  by  whirling  masses  of  steel,  found  no 
effect.  However  fast  the  steel  moved,  it  left  the 
aether  just  outside  it  at  rest.  Similar  discrepancies 
came  to  light  in  other  optical  problems.  An  ex- 
planation of  the  result  of  the  Michelson-Morley 
experiment  was  offered  simultaneously  by  Fitzgerald 
and  by  Lorentz.  If  matter  be  an  electrical  mani- 
festation, the  forces  between  its  particles,  and  there- 
fore its  dimensions,  might  just  compensate  for 
the  effect  they  sought.  But  whether  [or  not] 
.  .  .  this  explanation  [was]  .  .  .  right  the  author- 
ity of  the  aether  remained  supreme.  No  one 
doubted  the  fundamental  validity  of  the  concep- 
tion. Indeed,  attempts  were  constantly  made  to 
express  matter  in  aethereal  terms.  Lord  Kelvin's 
idea  of  vortex  rings  in  a  perfect  fluid,  Karl  Pear- 
son's view  that  matter  might  be  aether  coming  into 
and  going  out  of  three  dimensions  from  and  to 
an  unknown  space  of  four  dimensions,  Osborne 
Reynolds'  mechanism  of  chasms  in  a  medium 
made  of  hard  spheres  packed  closely  together,  Lar- 
raor's  picture  of  an  electron  as  a  strain  knot  in 
the  aether — all  are  attempts  to  explain  matter  in 
terms  of  aether,  and  thus  to  bring  unity  into  physi- 
cal science." — W.  C.  D.  and  C.  D.  Whetham,  Sci- 
ence and  the  human  mind,  pp.  241-243. 

20th  century. — Geology. — "In  the  field  of  geo- 
logical research  the  main  feature  in  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  [written  in  1907]  has  been  the  increas- 
ing acceptance  of  the  evolutionary  as  contrasted 
with  the  uniformitarian  view  of  geological  phe- 
nomena. The  great  work  of  Suess:  'Das  Anthtz 
der  Erde,'  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  con- 
tribution to  physical  geology  within  the  period. 
The  first  volume  appeared  in  1885,  and  the  impetus 
which  it  has  given  to  the  science  may  be  judged 
of  by  the  epithet  applied  to  the  views  for  which 
Suess  is  responsible — 'the  New  Geology.'  Suess 
attempts  to  trace  the  orderly  sequence  of  the  prin- 
cipal changes  in  the  earth's  crust  since  it  first 
began  to  form.  He  strongly  opposes  the  old  the- 
ory of  elevation,  and  accounts  for  the  movements 
as  due  to  differential  collapse  of  the  crust,  ac- 
companied by  folding  due  to  tangential  stress. 
Among  special  results  gained  by  geologists  in  the 
period  we  survey  may  be  cited  new  views  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  crystalline  schists,  favouring  a  return 
to  something  like  the  hypogene  origin  advocated 
by  Lyell ;  the  facts  as  to  deep-sea  deposits,  now  in 
course  of  formation,  embodied  in  the  'Challenger' 
reports  on  that  subject;  the  increasing  discrimina- 
tion and  tracking  of  those  minor  divisions  of  strata 
called  'zones';  the  assignment  of  the  Olcnellus  fauna 
of  Cambrian  age  to  a  position  earlier  than  that 
of  the  Paradoxides  fauna;  the  discovery  of  Radio- 
laria  in  palaeozoic  rocks  by  special  methods  of 
examination,  and  the  recognition  of  Graptolites  as 
indices  of  geological  horizons  in  lower  palaeozoic 
beds.  Glacially  eroded  rocks  in  boulder-clays  of 
permo-carbonifcrous  age  have  been  recognised  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  (e.g.,  Australia  and  South 
Africa),  and  thus  the  view  put  forward  by  W.  T. 
Blanford  as  to  the  occurrence  of  the  same  phe- 
nomena in  conglomerates  of  this  age  in  India  is 
confirmed.  Eozoon  is  finally  abandoned  as  owing 
its    structure    to    an    organism.     The    oldest    fos- 


siUferous  beds  known  to  us  are  still  far  from  the 
beginning  of  life.  They  contain  a  highly  developed 
and  varied  animal  fauna— and  something  like  the 
whole  of  the  older  moiety  of  rocks  of  aqueous 
origin  have  failed  as  yet  to  present  us  with  any 
remains  of  the  animals  or  plants  which  must  have 
inhabited  the  seas  which  deposited  them.  The 
boring  of  a  coral  reef  initiated  by  Professor  SoUas 
at  the  Nottingham  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion in  1893  was  successfully  carried  out,  and  a 
depth  of  1,114^  feet  reached.  Information  of  great 
value  to  geologists  was  thus  obtained." — E.  R. 
Lankester,  Kingdom  of  man,  pp.  95-96. 

20th  century. — Medicine. — "Our  knowledge  of 
disease  [and  our  power  of  arresting  it]  has  been 
enormously  advanced  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, ...  by  two  great  hnes  of  study  going  on 
side  by  side  and  originated,  not  by  medical  men 
nor  physiologists  in  the  narrow  technical  sense,  but 
by  naturahsts,  a  botanist,  and  a  zoologist.  Ferdi- 
nand Cohn,  Professor  of  Botany  in  Breslau,  by  his 
own  researches  and  by  personal  training  in  his 
laboratory,  gave  to  Robert  Koch  the  start  on  his 
distinguished  career  as  a  bacteriologist.  ...  It  is 
to  Metzchnikoff  the  zoologist  and  embryologist 
that  we  owe  the  doctrine  of  phagocytosis  and  the 
consequent  theory  of  immunity  now  so  widely  ac- 
cepted. We  must  not  forget  that  in  this  same 
period  much  of  the  immortal  work  of  Pasteur  on 
hydrophobia,  of  Behring  and  Roux  on  diphtheria, 
and  of  Ehrhch  and  many  others  to  whom  the 
eternal  gratitude  of  mankind  is  due,  has  been  going 
on.  It  is  the  great  merit  of  Major  Ross,  formerly 
of  the  Indian  Army  Medical  Staff,  to  have  dis- 
covered, by  most  patient  and  persevering  experi- 
ment, that  the  malaria  parasite  passes  a  part  of 
its  hfe  in  the  spot-winged  gnat  or  mosquito  {Ano- 
pheles), not,  as  he  had  at  first  supposed,  in  the 
common  gnat  or  mosquito  {Culex).  .  .  .  This  great 
discovery  was  followed  by  another  as  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  deadly  'Nagana'  horse  and  cattle 
disease  in  South  Africa  by  a  screw-like,  minute  ani- 
mal parasite  Trypanosoma  Brucei.  .  .  .  The  Tsetze 
fly,  .  .  .  which  was  already  known  in  some  way 
to  produce  this  disease,  was  found  by  Colonel 
David  Bruce  to  do  so  by  conveying  by  its  bite 
the  Trypanosoma  from  wild  big-game  animals  to 
the  domesticated  horses  and  cattle  of  the  colonists. 
[During  the  World  War  surgery  received  a  tre- 
mendous stimulus.  By  means  of  the  Carrel-Dakin 
treatment,  wounds  which  ordinarily  took  months 
to  heal  were  in  excellent  condition  within  a  few 
weeks.]" — E.  R.  Lankester,  Kingdom  of  man,  pp 
133-13S,  141. — See  also  Medical  science:  Modern: 
20th  century;  1914-1918. 

20th  century.  —  Physics.  —  Rontgen  rays. — 
Atomic  theory.— "Till  the  year  1805,  it  seemed 
that  the  main  lines  of  physics,  laid  down  during 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  had  settled 
the  limits,  as  well  as  the  foundations,  of  the  sci- 
ences of  matter  and  energy.  There  seemed  little 
left  to  do  but  to  fill  in  the  details  of  the  scheme. 
But  at  that  date  a  new  scries  of  phenomena  began 
to  come  to  light  and  soon  revolutionized  the  whole 
outlook.  The  passage  of  an  electric  discharge 
through  rarefied  gases  had  been  studied  by  Crookes, 
J.  J.  Thomson  and  others  for  many  years,  and 
the  theory  of  electric  ions,  framed,  ...  to  explain 
the  conduction  of  electricity  through  liquids,  had 
been  adapted  to  this  case  also.  But  in  1805 
W.  Rontgen  of  Munich  discovered  accidentally  that 
photographic  plates  standing  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  an  electric  discharge  lube  were  affected  though 
covered  with  an  opaque  screen,  and  thus  revealed 
the  rays  associated  with  his  name.  .  .  .  When  an 
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electric  discharj^e  is  passed  between  two  wires  in  a 
gas  which   has  been   very   highly   rarefied,  straight 
rays    are    found    to    proceed    from    the    negatively 
electrified  wire  or  catho<le,  and  to  produce  RontKcn 
rays  when  they  strike  solid  objects.    These  straight 
cathode  rays  have   been  studied   closely,  especially 
by  Sir  Joseph  John  Thomson  and  his  pupils  .  .  . 
I  with    the   result    that)    matter   itself   may    be   ex- 
plained   as    an    electrical    phenomenon,    while    the 
electric  charges  or  'electrons'  may  be  identified  with 
the     corpuscles    of     the     cathode     rays.  .  .  .  Both 
cathode  rays  and  Rontgen  rays  produce  luminosity 
when    they    strike    phosphorescent    screens.      This 
phenomenon  suggested  the  idea  that  phosphorescent 
substances  might  themselves  emit  similar  rays,  and 
in   1896   led   to   the  discovery  by  Henri   Becquerel 
that    compounds   of    the    metal    uranium,    whether 
phosphorescent    or    not,    constantly    emitted    rays 
which  affected  a  photographic  plate  through  opaque 
screens,    and    rendered    gases   through    which    they 
passed  conductors  of  electricity.     In   1898  M.  and 
Mme.   Curie,  finding   that   the   mineral   pitchblende 
was  more  radio-active  than  its  contents  of  uranium 
suggested,  succeeded  in  isolating  from  it  compounds 
of  an  intensely  active  new  element,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  radium.    [See  Chemistry:  Radio- 
activity.]  .  .  .  [While    recent    investigations    have 
greatly  extended  the  bounds  of  science]  the  atomic 
theory   has   proved   its   continued   value   as  an   in- 
terpreter  of   nature.  .  .  .  [The  atom   is  no   longer 
a  concept,  but  has  been  brought  within  the  range 
of  experimental   demonstration.]      Single   atoms  of 
helium,  shot  off  by   radium  as  a  rays,  have  been 
revealed  in  two  ways.    Each  atomic  projectile  pro- 
duces   a    long    train    of    electric    ions    as    it    passes 
through  a  gas  before  its  energy  is  exhausted,  per- 
haps   by    knocking    loose    corpuscles    out    of    the 
molecules  it  encounters  in  its  path.    These  ions  have 
two  effects.     They   make   the   gas  a   conductor   of 
electricity,    while    they    exist,    so    that,    by    placing 
the  gas  in  circuit  with  a  battery  and  an  electrometer, 
Rutherford  has  shown    the   effect   of   each   a   par- 
ticle  by    the   sudden   throw   of   the   needle   of    the 
instrument.     Secondly,   the   ions  act   as  nuclei   for 
the  condensation  of  mist,  and,  in  this  way,  C.  T.  R. 
Wilson    has   made   visible   as   a   line   of   cloud   the 
track    of    each    particle." — W.    C.    D.    and    C.    D. 
Whetham,  Science  and  the  human  mind,  pp.  234- 
236,  238,  240-241. — See  also  Chemistry:   General: 
Modern;      Radio-activity:      Rontgen     or     x-rays; 
Cathode  rays. — "The  past  quarter  of  a  century  [to 
1907]   has  witnessed  a  great  development  and  ap- 
plication  of   the   methods  of  producing  both   very 
low  and  very  high  temperatures.    Sir  James  Dewar, 
by  improved  apparatus,  has  produced  liquid  hydro- 
gen and  a  fall  of  temperature  probably  reaching  to 
the   absolute   zero.     A   number   of   applications   of 
extremely  low  temperatures  to  research  in  various 
directions  has  been  rendered  possible  by  the  facility 
with   which   they   may    now    be   produced.      [Pro- 
fessor Onnes  at  Leyden  has  secured  the  lowest  tem- 
perature   yet   attained.      In    1922    he    came    within 
%"    of    absolute    zero.]      Similarly    high    tempera- 
tures have   been  employed  in   continuation   of  the 
earlier   work   of   Deville,   and   others   by    Moissan, 
the  distinguished  French  chemist." — E.  R.  Lankes- 
ter,  Kingdom  of  man,  p.  89.— The  recent  work  of 
Professor  W.  H.  Bragg  and  his  son,  W.  L.  Bragg, 
on    crystal    structure    has    led    to    remarkable    de- 
velopments in  the  knowledge  of  the  structural  ar- 
rangement of  atoms.     (See  also  below:   Theory  of 
relativity;  Some  recent  advances  in  science.) 

20th  century.  —  Physiological  chemistry.  — 
"Great  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  chemistry 
of   the   living   cells  or   protoplasm   of   both   plants 


and  animals  has  been  made  by  the  discovery  of  the 
fact  that  ferments  or  enzymes  are  not  only  secreted 
externally  by  cells,  but  exist  active  and  preformed 
inside  cells.     Bichner's  final  conquest  of  the  secret 
of   the   yeast-cell   by   heroic    mechanical   methods — 
the  actual  grinding  to  powder  of  these  already  very 
minute  bodies — first  established  this,  and  now  suc- 
cessive  discoveries   of    intracellular    ferments    have 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  probable  that  the 
cell   respires   by   means  of   a   respiratory   'oxydase,' 
builds   up    new    compounds   and    destroys   existing 
ones,  contracts  and   accomplishes  its  own   internal 
life   by    ferments.     Life   thus    (from    the   chemical 
point  of  view)  becomes  a  chain  of  ferment  actions. 
Another  most  significant  advance  in  animal  physi- 
ology has  been  the  sequel  (as  it  were)  of  Bernard's 
discovery  of  the  formation  of  glycogen  in  the  liver, 
a  substance   not  to   be   excreted,   but   to   be   taken 
up  by  the   blood   and  lymph,  and  in   many   ways 
more  important  than  the  more  obvious  formation 
of  bile  which  is  thrown  out  of  the  gland  into  the 
alimentary  canal.    It  has  been  discovered  that  many 
glands,  such  as  the  kidney  and  pancreas   and  the 
ductless    glands,    the    supra-renals,     thyroid,     and 
others,  secrete  indispensable  products  into  the  blood 
and     lymph.       Hence     myxcedema,     exophthalmic 
goitre,  Addison's  disease,  and  other  disorders  have 
been   traced   to  a   deficiency   or   excess   of   internal 
secretions    from    glands    formerly    regarded    as    in- 
teresting    but     unimportant     vestigial     structures. 
From  these  glands  have  in   consequence   been   ex- 
tracted remarkable  substances  on   which  their  pe- 
culiar  activity   depends.     From   the   suprarenals  a 
substance  has  been  extracted  which  causes  activity 
of  all  those  structures  which  the  sympathetic  nerve- 
system    can    excite    to    action ;    the    thyroid    yields 
a   substance    which    influences   the    growth   of    the 
skin,  hair,  bones,  &c.;  the  pituitary  gland,  an  ex- 
tract which  is  a  specific  urinary  stimulant.     Quite 
lately   the   mammalian   ovary   has   been   shown    by 
Starling  to  yield   a  secretion   which   influences  the 
state  of  nutrition  of  the  uterus  and  mammae.     A 
great  deal  more  might  be  said  here  on  topics  such 
as  these — topics  of  almost  infinite  importance;  but 
the  fact  is  that  the  mere  enumeration  of  the  most 
important    lines    of    progress   in    any    one    science 
would  occupy  many  pages.     Nerve-physiology  has 
made  immensely  important  advances.    There  is  now 
good  evidence  that  all  excitation  of  one  group  of 
nerve-centres  is  accompanied  by  the  concurrent  in- 
hibition of  a  whole  series  of  groups  of  other  cen- 
tres, whose  activity   might   interfere   with   that   of 
the   group   excited   to   action.     In   a   simple   reflex 
flexure    of    the    knee    the    motor-neurones    to    the 
flexor    muscles   are    excited,    but    concurrently    the 
motor-neurones  to  the  extensor  muscles  are  thrown 
into    a    state    of    inhibition,   and    so    equally    with 
all   the   varied   excitations   of    the   nervous   system 
controlling    the    movements   and   activities    of    the 
entire  body.     The   discovery   of   the  continuity  of 
the  protoplasm  through  the  walls  of  the  vegetable 
cells  by   means   of   connecting   canals   and    threads 
...  is  one  of  the  most   startling  facts  discovered 
in    connection    with    plant-structure,    since    it    was 
[formerly]   .  .  .  held   that    a    fundamental   distinc- 
tion between  animal  and  vegetable  structure  con- 
sisted   in    the    boxing-up    or    encasement    of    each 
vegetable  cell-unit  in   a  case  of  cellulose,   whereas 
animal    cells   were    not    so    imprisoned,    but    freely 
communicated  with  one  another.     It  perhaps  is  on 
this  account  the  less  surprising  that  .  .  .  something 
like  sense-organs  have  been  discovered  on  the  roots, 
stems,  and  leaves  of  plants,  which,  like  the  otocysts 
of  some  animals,  appear   to   be  really   'statocytes,' 
and  to  exert  a  varying  pressure  according   to  the 
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relations  of  these  parts  of  the  plant  to  gravity. 
There  is  apparently  something  resembling  a  per- 
ception of  the  incidence  of  gravity  in  plants  which 
reacts  on  irritable  tissues,  and  is  the  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of  geotropism.  These  results 
have  grown  out  of  the  observations  of  Charles 
Darwin,  followed  by  those  of  F.  Darwin,  Haber- 
landt,  and  Nemec." — E.  R.  Lankester,  Kingdom  of 
man,  pp.  115-117. — See  also  below:  Some  recent 
advances  in  science. 

20th  century. — Theory  of  relativity. — "The 
theory  of  relativity  was  developed  in  two  stages. 
The  first  of  these  is  called  the  Special  Theory  of 
Relativity.  It  was  formulated  in  the  year  1905, 
by  the  German  physicist  Albert  Einstein,  after  the 
way  had  been  prepared,  notably  by  the  Dutch 
physicist  H!  A.  Lorentz;  two  years  later  the  Gottin- 
gen  mathematician  Herman  Minkowski  shaped  it 
into  its  final  mathematical  form.  ...  In  the  years 
1907-191S,  Einstein  built  up  the  daring  structure 
of  the  General  Theory  of  Relativity,  this  being 
at  the  same  time  a  theory  of  gravitation,  which 
renders  the  old  Newtonian  theory  only  an  ap- 
proximate one." — J.  H.  Thirring,  Ideas  of  Einstein's 
theory,  pp.  xi-xii. — The  special  theory  is  the  result 
of  a  conflict  between  two  basic  principles  of  physics 
which  appeared  to  contradict  each  other.  They  are 
the  principle  of  relativity  and  that  of  the  con- 
stancy of  the  velocity  of  light.  The  researches  of 
Faraday,  Clerk  Maxwell,  H.  Poincare,  H.  Hertz 
and  H.  A.  Lorentz  developed  the  principle  of  rela- 
tivity, and  the  famous  Michelson-Morley  experi- 
ment established  the  fact  that  the  velocity  of  light 
is  constant  and  independent  both  of  the  source 
and  of  the  observer.  The  Special  Theory  of  Rela- 
tivity resolved  the  antithesis  between  them  and 
proved  both  principles  valid  by  revolutionizing  the 
concepts  of  time  and  space  on  which  they  rest. 
"Time  and  space  are  relative  to  the  observer; 
only  the  interval  representing  space-time  is  abso- 
lute. .  .  .  Hence  emerges  the  Special  Principle  of 
Relativity,  which  states  that  the  laws  of  nature  are 
the  same  for  all  observers  whether  they  are  in  a 
state  of  rest  or  of  uniform  motion  in  a  straight 
line." — M.  Francis,  New  concepts  of  time  and  space, 
and  H.  Elliott,  Principle  of  relativity  (J.  M.  Bird, 
ed.,  Einstein's  theories  of  relativity  and  gravitation, 
pp.  187,  202). — In  Einstein's  own  words,  "If  K  is 
an  inertial  system,  then  every  other  system  K 
which  moves  uniformly  and  without  rotation  rela- 
tively to  K,  is  also  an  inertial  system ;  the  laws 
of  nature  are  in  accordance  for  all  inertial  sys- 
tems."— A.  Einstein,  Meaning  of  relativity,  p.  27. 
— "It  is  only  for  the  enormous  velocities  connected 
with  the  orbits  of  electrons  in  the  atom  and  for 
the  /3  and  cathode-rays,  that  the  theory  leads  to 
a  deviation  from  the  older  classical  physics,  and 
all  experiments  on  bodies  moving  with  such 
enormous  velocities  have  .  .  .  decided  in  favor  of 
the  theory  of  relativity.  .  .  .  [The  most  important 
result  of  the  special  theory  was  the  conception 
that  mass  and  energy  are  identical  and  that  in- 
ertia, or  resistance  to  acceleration,  is  caused  by 
the  interaction  between  bodies,  just  as  the  weight 
of  a  body  is  caused  by  its  interaction  with  the 
earth.  Physicists  have  long  known  that  the  in- 
ertia! mass  of  a  body  is  always  proportional  to 
its  gravitational  mass.  On  the  basis  of  these  con- 
siderations, Einstein  now  formulated  his  equiva- 
lence hypothesis,  which  says  that  I  with  respect  to 
all  physical  phenomena,  a  homogeneous  gravita- 
tional field  is  entirely  equivalent  to  an  inertial  field 
pr()duce(l  by  con.stant  rectilinear  acceleration. 
.  .  .  This  hypothesis  is  a  bridge  between  the  spe- 
cial theory  of  relativity  and  the  theory  of  gravi- 
tation.     To    find    the    laws    of    physical    processes 


in  a  homogeneous  gravitational  field,  we  must  cal- 
culate how  these  processes  take  place  in  a  uni- 
formly accelerated  system  of  reference.  According 
to  the  hypothesis  in  question  all  processes  are 
bound  to  take  place  in  exactly  the  same  way  in 
both  cases." — J.  H.  Thirring,  Ideas  of  Einstein's 
theory,  pp.  86-87,  J04,  107. — The  hypothesis  was 
subsequently  confirmed  for  all  physical  processes 
by  the  English  solar  eclipse  expedition  of  1919, 
which  verified  Einstein's  prediction  that  a  ray  of 
light  from  one  of  the  stars,  if  passing  near  enough 
to  the  surface  of  the  sun,  would  be  deflected  from 
its  course  by  1.75  seconds  of  angular  distance. 
Einstein  now  considered  that  "the  phenomena  of 
deflected  light  would  result  in  precisely  the  same 
way  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  gravitation, 
but  if  the  observer  were  moving  with  accelerated 
velocity  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  path 
of  a  light-ray.  .  .  .  [Therefore  he  generalized]  his 
original  theory  of  relativity.    Instead  of  saying  that 
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the  laws  of  nature  are  the  same  whether  we  sup- 
pose the  observer  to  be  at  rest  or  in  uniform 
motion,  he  now  says,  the  laws  of  nature  are  the 
same  whether  we  suppose  the  observer  to  be  at 
rest  or  in  any  kind  of  motion,  accelerated  or 
rotatory." — M.  R.  Cohen,  Einstein's  theory  of  rela- 
tivity (New  Republic,  Feb.  18,  1920,  p.  343). — 
According  to  Einstein  there  is  one  relationship  and 
one  only  which  holds  good  for  all  bodies  in  the 
universe.  "It  is  the  concept  of  time  and  space 
interlinked;  of  time  as  the  fourth  dimension,  length, 
breadth  and  thickness  being  the  other  three;  of 
time  as  one  of  four  co-ordinates  and  at  rii,'ht 
angles  to  the  other  three.  .  .  .  The  four  dimensions 
are  sufficient  to  co-ordinate  the  time-space  rela- 
tionships of  all  bodies  in  the  cosmos,  and  hence 
have  a  universality  which  is  totally  lacking  when 
time  and  space  are  used  independently  of  one  an- 
other. The  four  components  of  our  time-space  are 
up-and-down,  riuht-and-left,  backvvards-and-for- 
wards,  and  sooiur  and-laler." — B.  Harrow,  From 
Newton  to  Ei)istriii,  pp.  65-66.^ — "In  its  most  gen- 
eral   form    the    principle    of    relativity    states    that 
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those  relations,  and  those  alone,  which  persist  un- 
changed in  form  for  all  possible  space-time  ref- 
erence frameworks  are  the  inherent  laws  of  nature. 
.  .  .  lln  finding  these  relations,  Einstein  employs 
the  geometry  of  time-space],  in  which  the  real, 
enduring  universe  is  the  four-fold  order  of  time 
and  space  indissolubly  bound  ^together.  One  ob- 
server separates  this  time-space  into  his  own  'time' 
and  'space'  in  one  way,  determined  by  his  path 
through  the  world  of  events;  another,  moving  rela- 
tively to  the  first,  separates  it  differently,  and  what 
for  one  is  time  shades  into  space  for  another.  This 
time-space  geometry  is  non-Euclidean.  It  is 
'warped'  (curved),  the  amount  of  warping  at  any 
place  being  determined  by  the  intensity  of  the 
gravitational  field  there.  Thus  again  gravitation  is 
rooted  in  the  nature  of  things.  In  this  sense  it  is 
not  a  force,  but  a  property  of  space.  Wherever 
there  is  matter  there  is  a  gravitational  field,  and 
hence  a  warping  of  space.     Conversely  .  .  .  wher- 
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ever  there  is  a  warping  of  space,  there  is  matter; 
and  matter  is  resolved  ultimately  into  wrinkles 
in  time-space.  To  visualize  warped  space,  consider 
a  simple  analogy.  A  man  walks  away  from  a 
polished  globe;  his  image  recedes  into  the  mirror- 
space,  shortening  and  thinning  as  it  goes,  and 
thinning  (in  the  direction  of  motion)  faster  than 
it  shortens.  Everything  around  him  experiences  a 
like  effect.  If  he  tries  to  discover  this  by  a  foot- 
rule  it  automatically  shortens  faster  as  he  turns  it 
into  the  horizontal  position,  so  his  purpose  eludes 
him.  The  mirror-space  is  warped  in  the  direction 
of  the  image's  motion.  So  is  our  own  space.  For 
all  bodies,  as  evidenced  by  the  Fitzgerald  con- 
traction, shorten  in  the  direction  of  motion.  And 
just  as  the  image  can  never  penetrate  the  mirror- 
space  a  greater  distance  than  half  its  radius,  so 
probably  time-space  is  curved  in  such  a  way  that 
our  universe,  like  the  space  of  a  sphere,  is  finite  in 
extent,  but  unbounded." — E.  T.  Bell,  Principle  of 
general  relativity  (J.  M.  Bird,  ed.,  Einstein's  theo- 
ries of  relativity  and  gravitation,  pp.  228-229). — 
Einstein's    general    theory    has    received    final    and 


complete  verification.  His  two  predictions  con- 
cerning the  distortion  of  planetary  orbits  and  the 
deflection  of  light  in  a  gravitational  field  were  veri- 
fied, the  first  in  the  case  of  the  planet  Mercury 
and  the  second  by  the  English  solar  eclipse  ex- 
pedition of  1919.  Dr.  Charles  E.  St.  John,  of 
Mt.  Wilson  Solar  Observatory,  supplied  the  last 
Unk  in  the  chain  of  experimental  verification  in 
1923.  He  found  that  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum 
are  displaced  towards  slightly  longer  wave-lengths 
than  similar  lines  obtained  from  terrestrial  sources. 
This  proved  Einstein's  chief  prediction  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  center  of  the  gravitational  field  of 
the  sun  the  rate  of  vibration  of  atoms  is  slower 
than  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sun. 

20th  century. — Some  recent  advances  in  sci- 
ence.— "We  may  aptly  characterize  the  physics  of 
the  last  twenty  years  as  the  physics  of  atomism, 
and  the  first  discovery  of  importance  ...  is  the 
recent  verification  of  the  adumbrations  of  the 
Greeks  regarding  the  atomic  and  the  kinetic  theo- 
ries— the  proof  that,  as  Democritus  had  imagined 
500  B.C.,  this  world  does  indeed  consist,  in  every 
part  of  it,  of  matter  which  is  in  violent  motion. 
.  .  .  The  second  advance  is  the  proof  of  the  di- 
visibility of  the  atom,  a  proof  which  grew  out 
of  the  discovery  of  X-rays.  .  .  .  The  thing  which 
we  call  an  atom  has  electrical  charges  as  its  con- 
stituents, and  the  history  of  the  last  twenty  years 
in  physics  has  consisted  largely  in  determining 
what  are  the  properties  of  these  electrical  con- 
stituents. [The  third  is  the  discovery  of  radio- 
activity, which  was  followed  by  that]  of  the 
atomicity  of  electricity,- — the  proof  that  the  thing 
we  call  electricity  is  built  up  out  of  a  definite 
number  of  specks  of  electricity,  all  exactly  alike 
[electrons] ;  and  that  what  we  call  an  electrical 
current  consists  simply  in  the  journey  along  the 
conductor  of  these  electrical  specks,  which  we 
may  call  .  .  .  definite  material  bodies.  .  .  .  The 
fifth  great  discovery  of  modern  physics  is  the 
bringing  forward  of  evidence  for  the  electrical 
origin  of  mass.  .  .  .  We  have  good  reason  for 
assuming  that  the  negative  electron  is  nothing  but 
a  disembodied  electrical  charge,  and  that  its  in- 
ertia is  wholly  of  electrical  origin.  .  .  .  [Consid- 
eration of  the  positive  electron  led  to  the  sixth 
discovery],  the  discovery  of  the  nucleus  atom.  The 
atom  is  somewhat  like  a  miniature  solar  system, 
with  an  extraordinarily  minute  nucleus,  the  size 
of  which  is  never  more  than  one-one  hundred 
thousandth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  atom — and 
with  a  certain  number  of  subsidiary  bodies — nega- 
tive electrons — which  we  may  liken  to  the  planets, 
and  which  are  somewhere  around  the  outside.  .  .  . 
[The  nucleus  is  impenetrable  to  the  alpha  particles. 
Rutherford,  Geiger,  and  Marsden  found  the  size  of 
the  nucleus  and  its  number  of  unit  charges,  which 
equal  approximately  one-half  its  atomic  weight. 
Barkla  made  the  seventh  great  discovery  in  1904, 
when  he  found  that  there  are]  two  tj^pes  of 
X-rays,— pulse  X-rays,  like  white  hght;  and  mono- 
chromatic X-rays,  like  monochromatic  light  (such 
as  mercury  gives  rise  to).  .  .  .  The  eighth  is  the 
discovery  of  crystal  structure  by  the  study  of 
X-rays,  which  is  due  to  Laue  in  Munich,  and  Bragg 
in  England.  .  .  .  [Professor  Bragg  and  his  son 
elaborated  a  method  whereby  the  exact  position  of 
the  atoms  in  any  kind  of  crystal  could  be  deter- 
mined. One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  recent  ad- 
vances made  in  physics  is  the  discovery  by  the 
Englishman  Moseley,  who  was  killed  in  the  World 
War,  of  the  relations  between  the  elements  and  of 
the  radiations  emitted  by  different  substances.]  If 
you  take  the  highest  frequency  emitted  by  a  given 
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atom,  and  if  you  lay  down  on  a  table  a  length 
which  is  equal  to  the  square  root  of  this  fre- 
quency, and  if  on  top  of  that  you  lay  down  the 
square  root  of  the  frequency  of  the  atom  which 
has  the  next  lower  frequency,  and  so  if  you  con- 
tinue to  lay  down,  with  one  group  of  ends  to- 
gether, the  measured  square  root  frequencies  cf  all 
the  elements  that  you  can  study,  .  .  .  you  find  that 
you  have  a  flight  of  stairs,  with  perfectly  definite 
equal  treads;  that  is,  the  frequencies  change  by 
definite  steps  as  you  go  from  element  to  element, 
.  .  .  and  there  are  only  four  elements  in  this  range 
which  we  have  not  already  found.  We  may  then 
picture  with  considerable  confidence  this  whole 
physical  world  as  built  up  out  of  one  positive  and 
one  negative  electron.  The  positive  electron  is  the 
nucleus  of  the  hydrogen  atom.  It  is  very  minute 
in  comparison  with  the  negative,  but  much  more 
massive.  .  .  .  [The  union  of  two  free  positive  elec- 
trons results  in  the  helium  atom.  The  last  of  the 
great  discoveries  of  modern  physics  is  that  of  quan- 
tum relations  in  photo-electricity,  in  X-rays,  and 
in  optical  spectra.]  When  light  of  the  X-ray  type, 
or  indeed,  light  of  any  frequency  falls  upon  a 
hthium  or  sodium  surface,  or  upon  almost  any 
surface,  it  has  the  property  in  some  way  of 
taking  hold  of  a  negative  electron  in  the  atoms 
of  that  surface  and  of  hurhng  that  electron  out 
with  a  speed  which  can  be  measured,  and  which 
we  find  to  be  exactly  proportional  to  the  frequency 
of  the  hght.  .  .  .  The  quantum  constant  comes  out 
of  the  photo-electric  effect,  as  shown  in  my  own 
work,  out  of  X-ray  work  as  discovered  by  Duane 
and  Hunt  at  Harvard  and  out  of  spectroscope  work, 
as  shown  by  Bohr  in  the  beautiful  theory  of  the 
atom .  which  he  has  developed  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years." — R.  A.  Millikan,  Modern 
physics  (B.  Harrow,  ed..  Contemporary  science,  pp. 
13-ig,  21-22). — The  work  of  Dr.  Irving  Langmuir 
has  shown  the  relation  between  atomic  structure 
and  chemical  valence.  "We  may  take  it  as  a  fun- 
damental principle  that  the  arrangement  of  the 
inner  electrons  undergoes  no  change  as  we  pass 
from  elements  of  smaller  to  those  of  higher  atomic 
number.  The  properties  of  neon  indicate  that  its 
atoms  are  more  stable  than  those  of  any  other  ele- 
ment except  helium.  Since  the  atomic  number  is 
10,  and  the  first  2  electrons  form  a  stable  pair 
about  the  nucleus  as  in  the  helium  atom,  it  fol- 
lows directly  that  the  other  eight  electrons  arrange 
themselves  in  a  second  layer  or  shell  possessing  a 
very  high  stability.  .  .  .  [The  stable  group  of  8 
electrons  is  an  octet.  In  the  atoms  of  all  the  ele- 
ments above  neon  the  inner  electrons  are  arranged 
in  the  same  way  as  those  of  neon.  Certain  groups 
of  electrons]  have  a  remarkable  stability.  Those 
atoms  in  which  all  the  electrons  form  parts  of 
such  stable  groups  {viz.,  the  inert  gases)  will  have 
no  tendency  to  change  the  arrangement  of  their 
electrons  and  will  thus  not  undergo  chemical 
change.  .  .  .  G.  N.  Lewis,  in  an  important  paper 
in  1916,  advanced  the  idea  that  the  stable  con- 
figurations of  electrons  in  an  atom  could  share 
pairs  of  electrons  with  each  other  and  he  identified 
these  pairs  of  electrons  with  the  chemical  bond  of 
organic  chemistry.  ...  As  a  result  of  the  sharing 
of  electrons  between  octets,  the  number  of  octets 
that  can  be  formed  from  a  given  number  of  elec- 
trons is  increased.  For  each  pair  of  electrons  held 
in  common  between  two  octets  there  is  a  decrease 
of  two  in  the  total  number  of  electrons  needed 
to  form  the  octets.  ...  In  the  past  the  term 
valence  has  been  used  to  cover  what  we  may  now 
recognize  as  three  different  types  of  valence,  as 
follows:  positive  valence:  the  number  of  electrons 
an  atom  can  give  up;  negative  valence:  the  number 


of  electrons  an  atom  can  take  up;  and  covalence: 
the  number  of  pairs  of  electrons  which  an  atom 
can  share  with  its  neighbors.  .  .  .  One  of  the  par- 
ticular advantages  of  the  present  theory  is  that 
it  becomes  easy  to  distinguish  between  covalence 
and  the  other  types  and  thus  to  predict  with  cer- 
tainty in  what  way  electrolytic  dissociation  will 
occur  if  at  all." — I.  Langmuir,  Structure  of  atoms 
and  its  bearing  on  chemical  valence  (B.  Harrow, 
ed..  Contemporary  science,  pp.  25,  27,  31,  t,7,). — In 
physiological  chemistry  much  careful  research  is 
being  expended  on  the  nature  and  properties  of 
enzymes.  "An  enzyme  is  a  substance  showing  the 
properties  of  a  catalyst  and  produced  as  a  result 
of  cellular  activity.  .  .  .  Minute  in  quantity,  and 
tenaciously  adhering  to  substances  present,  par- 
ticularly protein,  the  isolation  of  the  enzyme  in  the 
pure  state  has  become  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  in  physiological  chemistry.  ...  Of  the 
three  or  four  representative  workers  in  attempts  to 
isolate  a  pure  enzyme,  the  substances  obtained  by 
Professor  Sherman  [of  Columbia]  and  Dr.  Osborne 
(of  the  Connecticut  experiment  station)  showed 
decided  protein  characteristics;  whereas  the  two 
German  investigators,  Lentner  and  Fraenkel,  both 
agree  in  proclaiming  their  products  as  carbohy- 
drate in  nature.  .  .  .  [Attempts  are  also  being  made 
to  produce  enzymes  synthetically.]  .  .  .  When  we 
consider  that  life  is  possible  only  because  of  con- 
tinued cellular  activity,  and  that  this  activity  is 
largely  the  result  of  chemical  changes  brought 
about  by  these  enzymes,  the  paramount  importance 
of  these  still  perplexing  substances  becomes  mani- 
fest."— B.  Harrow,  Wfiat  are  enzymes?  (B.  Har- 
row, ed..  Contemporary  science,  pp.  76,  77,  78, 
81. — A  single  illustration  of  the  trend  of  bacterio- 
logical research  must  serve  both  as  an  instance  of 
actual  accomplishment  and  as  an  indication  of  the 
tremendous  progress  which  is  being  wrought  with 
infinite  patience  and  skill  in  all  fields  of  scientific 
research.  The  work  of  Behring  and  others  on 
immunization  proved  epochal  in  bacteriology. 
Behring  discovered  antito.xin,  passive  immunization, 
and  serum  therapy  by  experimental  study.  Fol- 
lowing upon  his  work  came  an  unraveling  of  the 
intricacies  of  the  immune  state,  which  "brought 
about  a  sudden  and  unprecedented  enlargement  of 
the  scope  of  bacteriology,  as  well  as  a  wealth  of 
new  facts  of  which  many  have  permanently  en- 
riched practical  medicine  and  opened  new  terri- 
tory to  profitable  exploration.  .  .  .  Thus  have  been 
secured  the  Widal  test  for  typhoid  fever,  the 
Wassermann  and  allied  reactions,  the  hypersen- 
sitive or  Schick  test  for  diphtheria  susceptibility, 
the  hypersensitive  reaction  as  now  applied  to  the 
detecting  of  the  offending  agency  in  hay  fever 
and  allied  states,  the  refinements  of  bacterial  vac- 
cination in  the  prevention  and  sometimes  in  the 
treatment  of  disease,  and  so-called  specific  serum 
therapy.  Moreover,  these  studies  have  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  bacteriologist  a  powerful  in- 
strument for  detecting,  through  immunity  reactions 
carried  out  in  test  tubes,  or  the  animal  body,  new 
varieties  of  pathogenic  or  disease-producing  bac- 
teria and  of  investigating  more  closely  and  sorting 
out  groups  of  pathogenic  microbes  not  hitherto 
subject  to  analysis.  Finally,  the  immunity  re- 
actions, as  they  arc  genericaliy  named,  have  been 
found  not  to  be  restricted  to  bacterial  cells  and 
poisons,  but  to  apply  to  a  wide  variety  of  cells  and 
their  products." — S.  Flcxncr,  Twenty-five  years  of 
bacteriology:  A  fragment  of  medical  research 
(B.  Harrow,  ed..  Contemporary  science,  pp.  125- 
124). — See  also  Mkoicnl  sciknce:  ioth-2oth  cen- 
turies: Scropathy;  20th  century:  Progress  in  bac- 
teriology.— In  biology  the  theory  of  organic  evolu- 
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tion  has  made  noteworthy  progress  in  recent  years 
in  connection  with  the  much  disputcfl  problem  of 
livin^i  thiims.  "We  are  not  asked  to  belifvc  in  the 
sudden  conversion  of  lifeless  matter  into  living;  or- 
ganisms, but  in  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  organic 
from  the  inorganic;  as  the  simplest  i)rotoplasmic 
stage  was  left  we  may  suppose  that  the  matter 
gradually  entered  into  new  relations  or  energy 
changes  with  its  environment,  and  that  these  ac- 
tions and  reactions  constituted  the  life  of  the 
organism.  .  .  .  The  problem  of  the  inheritance  or 
non-inheritance  of  somatogenic  or  so-called  ac- 
quired characters  has  long  been  one  of  the  burning 
questions  of  Biology.  .  .  .  Two  American  workers, 
Messrs.  Guycr  and  Smith,  have  attacked  the  prob- 
lem in  a  new  way  by  experimenting  on  the  forma- 
tion of  anti-bodies  in  the  blood-stream.  ...  At  the 
present  day  we  owe  more  than  we  can  possibly 
realize  to  the  applied  sciences  that  draw  their 
inspiration  from  Pure  Biology  .  .  .  such  as  medi- 
cine, surgery,  parasitology,  forestry,  agriculture, 
plant  and  animal  breeding,  horticulture,  and  fish- 
eries."— A.  Bendy,  Biology  (A.  Dendy,  ed..  Prob- 
lems of  modern  science,  pp.  139-140,  144,  146). — 
"Anatomy,  physiology  and  chemistry  have  yielded 
fascinating  results  regarding  the  function  and  na- 
ture of  the  ductless  glands.  The  belief  is  growing 
that  the  secret  of  race-differentiation  is  hidden  in 
the  ductless  glands,  that  differences  in  external 
appearances  and  conformation  of  the  skeleton  are 
dependent  on  indiscernible  differences  in  these 
glands  and  in  the  character  of-  the  internal  secre- 
tions they  furnish." — E.  Barclay-Smith,  Anatomy 
(A.  Dendy,  ed.,  Problems  of  modern  science,  p. 
236). — Thus  through  the  very  complexity  of  science 
to-day,  the  infinite  variety  of  its  problems  and  its 
modes  of  investigation,  new  vistas  are  continually 
opening,  and  the  whole  sum  of  past  scientific 
achievement  seems  but  a  brief  prelude  to  the 
progress  of  to-day.  Nevertheless,  even  in  the  sci- 
ence of  to-day,  intricate  and  multitudinous  as  it  • 
is,  there  is  to  be  found  a  unifying  aspect.  For 
while  it  multiplies  phenomena,  science  simpHlies 
and  correlates  them.  Coordination  keeps  pace  with 
specialization  in  the  single  activity  of  science,  just 
as  the  various  cells  function  unitedly  in  the  single 
activity  of  life. — See  also  Europe:  Modern:  In- 
tellectual development ;  Birth  of  the  scientific 
spirit. 

See  also  Alchemy;  Algebra;  Antarctic  ex- 
ploration: Scientific  observation;  Astrology;  As- 
tronomy; Biology;  Chemistry;  Chronology; 
Electrical  discovery  ;  Ethnology  ;  Eugenics  ; 
Evolution;  History:  3;  4;  2&;  Inventions ;  Med- 
ical science;  Universities  and  colleges:  19th- 
20th  centuries. 

Also  in:  J.  Gow,  Short  history  of  Greek  mathe- 
matics.— G.  H.  Lewes,  Aristotle,  a  chapter  in  the 
history  of  science. — W.  C.  Curtis,  Science  and  hu- 
man affairs.— W.  P.  Ker,  Dark  Ages.—R.  S.  Ball, 
Great  astronomers. — A.  Berry,  Short  history  of  as- 
tronomy.— E.  Mach,  Science  of  mechanics. — H.  F. 
Osborn,  From  the  Greeks  to  Darwin. — H.  B.  Wood- 
ward, History  of  geology. — T.  Hilditch,  Concise 
history  of  chemistry. — T.  E.  Thorpe,  History  of 
chemistry. — J.  Pierpont,  History  of  mathematics  in 
the  nineteenth  century. — H.  S.  Williams,  Nineteenth 
century  science. — B.  A.  Fiske,  Invention,  the  master 
key  to  progress. — L.  Thorndyke,  History  of  magic 
and  experimental  science  during  the  first  thirteen 
centuries  of  our  era. — E.  Cressy,  Discoveries  and 
inventions  of  the  twentieth  century. 

SCIENCE,  Societies  for  research  and  ad- 
vancement of.  See  American  Association  for 
THE  Advancement  of  Science;  Carnegie  Institu- 


tion ;  International  Organization  of  Scientific 
Ri'SEARtu ;  National  Research  Council;  Royal 
S()(  iLiY    uv    London    for    the    Advancement    of 

SCILNCE. 

SCIENDE.    See  Sind. 

SCIO.     See  Chios. 

SCIPIO  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  .ffimilianus 
Africanus  Minor  (185-129  B.C.),  Roman  gen- 
eral. Fought  at  Pydna,  168  B.C.;  campaigns  in 
Spain,  151  B.C.;  commanded  against  Carthage  and 
destroyed  it,  147-146  B.C.;  appointed  censor,  142 
B.C.;  consul  in  Spain,  134  B.C.;  took  Numantia, 
133  B.C.  See  Rome:  Republic:  B.C.  149-146; 
Carthage:   B.C.  146;  Numantian  War. 

SCIPIO,  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus 
Major  (237-183  B.C.),  Roman  general.  Appointed 
acdile,  212  B.C.;  commanded  in  Spain,  210  B.C.; 
captured  New  Carthage,  210  B.C.;  defeated  Has- 
drubal,  209  B.C.;  completed  the  conquest  of  Spain, 
206  B.C.;  appointed  consul  in  Sicily,  205  B.C.; 
invaded  Africa  during  the  Second  Punic  War,  204- 
201  B.C.;  appointed  censor,  199  B.C.;  consul,  194 
B.C.  See  Rome:  Republic:  B.C.  218-202;  192- 
i8g.  Ai.Ps:  Roman  period;  Cartagena:  B.C.  210; 
Punic  Wars:  Second. 

SCIRGEREFA,  or  Scirman,  executive  officer 
amont;    the   Anglo-Saxons.     See    Gerefa;    Sheriff. 

SCIRONIAN  WAY  —"The  Scironian  Way  led 
from  Megara  to  Corinth,  along  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  isthmus.  At  a  short  distance  from  Megara 
it  passed  along  the  Scironian  rocks,  a  long  range 
of  precipice  overhanging  the  sea,  forming  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  spur  which  descends  from  Mount 
Geranium.  This  portion  of  the  road  is  now  known 
as  the  'Kaki  Scala,'  and  is  passed  with  some  diffi- 
culty. The  way  seems  to  have  been  no  more  than 
a  footpath  until  the  time  of  Adrian,  who  made 
a  good  carriage  road  throughout  the  whole  dis- 
tance. There  is  but  one  other  route  by  which 
the  isthmus  can  be  traversed.  It  runs  inland,  and 
passes  over  a  higher  portion  of  Mount  Geranium, 
presenting  to  the  traveller  equal  or  greater  diffi- 
culties."— G.  Rawhnson,  History  of  Herodotus, 
bk.  8,  sect.  71,  footnote. 

SCLAVENES,  or  Sclavs.    See  Slavs. 

SCODRA,  or  Skodra,  ancient  name  for  Scu- 
tari.    See  Illyria;   Scutari. 

SCONE,  ancient  kingdom  in  Scotland.  See 
Scotland:  8th-9th  centuries. 

SCOP,  Anglo-Saxon  name  for  singers  and  poets. 
See  English  literature:   6th-iith  centuries. 

SCOPAS  (fi.  4th  century),  Greek  sculptor.  See 
Sculpture:   Greek:   B.C.  5th  centurv. 

SCORDISCANS.— "The  Scordiscans,  called  by 
some  Roman  writers  a  Thracian  people,  but  sup- 
posed to  have  been  Celtic,  were  settled  in  the 
south  of  Pannonia  in  the  second  century,  B.C.  In 
114  B.C.  they  destroyed  a  Roman  army  under 
consul  C.  Portius  Cato.  Two  years  later  consul 
M.  Livius  Drusus  drove  them  across  the  Danube." 
— E.  H.  Bunbury,  History  of  ancient  geography, 
v.  2,  ch.  18,  sect.  I. 

SCOT  AND  LOT.— "Paying  scot  and  lot;  that 
is,  bearing  their  rateable  proportion  in  the  pay- 
ments levied  from  the  town  for  local  or  national 
purposes." — W.  Stubbs,  Constitutional  history  of 
England,  v.  3,  ch.  20,  sect.  45. 

SCOT  AND  LOT  FRANCHISE.  See  Suf- 
frage, Manhood:  British  empire:  1295-1832;  also 
Lot. 

SCOTCH  HIGHLANDS  AND  LOWLANDS. 
— "If  a  Hne  is  drawn  from  a  point  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  Loch  Lomond,  somewhat  south  of  Ben 
Lomond,  following  in  the  main  the  line  of  the 
Grampians,  and  crossing  the  Forth  at  Aberfoil,  the 
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Teith  at  Callander,  the  Almond  at  Crieff,  the  Tay 
at  Dunkeld,  the  Erlcht  at  Blairgowrie,  and  pro- 
ceeding through  the  hills  of  Brae  Angus  till  it 
reaches  the  great  range  of  the  Mounth,  then 
crossing  the  Dee  at  Ballater,  the  Spey  at  lower 
Craigellahcie,  'till  it  reaches  the  Moray  Firth  at 
Nairn — this  forms  what  was  called  the  Highland 
Line  and  separated  the  Celtic  from  the  Teutonic- 
speaking  people.  Within  this  line,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  county  of  Caithness  which  belongs 
to  the  Teutonic  division,  the  Gaelic  language  forms 
the  vernacular  of  the  inhabitants." — W.  F.  Skene, 
Celtic  Scotland,  v.   2,  p.  453. 

SCOTCH  IRISH.— In  1607  the  earls  of  Tyrone 
and  Tyrconnel,  who  had  received  pardon  for  their 
rebellion  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  fled 
from  new  charges  of  treason.  (See  Ireland:  1559- 
1605;  1607-1611.)  Their  great  estates  were  thus 
forfeited  and  parceled  out  by  James  I  "among  a 
body  of  Scotch  and  English,  brought  over  for  the 
purpose.  The  far  greater  number  of  these  planta- 
tions were  from  the  lower  part  of  Scotland,  and 
became  known  as  'Scotch-Irish.'  Thus  a  new 
population  was  given  to  the  north  of  Ireland, 
which  has  changed  its  history.  The  province  of 
Ulster,  with  fewer  natural  advantages  than  either 
Munster,  Leinster,  or  Connaught,  became  the  most 
prosperous,  industrious,  and  law-abiding  of  all  Ire- 
land. .  .  .  But  the  Protestant  population  thus 
transplanted  to  the  north  of  Ireland  was  destined 
to  suffer  many  .  .  .  persecutions.  ...  In  1704,  the 
test-oath  was  imposed,  by  which  every  one  in 
public  employment  was  required  to  profess  Eng- 
lish prelacy.  It  was  intended  to  suppress  Popery, 
but  was  used  by  the  Episcopal  bishops  to  check 
Presbyterianism.  To  this  was  added  burdensome 
restraints  on  their  commerce,  and  extortionate 
rents  from  their  landlords,  resulting  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Antrim  evictions.  There  had  been 
occasional  emigrations  from  the  north  of  Ireland 
from  the  plantation  of  the  Scotch,  and  one  of  the 
ministers  sent  over  in  1683,  Francis  Makemie,  had 
organized  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  and 
in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Virginia  the  first  Pres- 
byterian churches  in  America.  But  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  great  movement 
began  which  transported  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
Scotch-Irish  into  the  American  colonies,  and, 
through  their  influence,  shaped  in  a  great  measure 
the  destinies  of  America.  Says  the  historian 
Froude:  'In  the  two  years  which  followed  the 
Antrim  evictions,  thirty  thousand  Protestants  left 
Ulster  for  a  land  where  there  was  no  legal  robbery, 


and  where  those  who  sowed  the  seed  could  reap 
the  harvest.'  Alarmed  by  the  depletion  of  the 
Protestant  population,  [Parliament  passed]  the 
Toleration  Act  .  .  .  and  by  it,  and  further  prom- 
ises of  relief,  the  tide  of  emigration  was  checked 
for  a  brief  period.  In  1728,  however,  it  began 
anew,  and  from  1729  to  1750,  it  was  estimated  that 
'about  twelve  thousand  came  annually  from  Ulster 
to  America.'  So  many  had  settled  in  Pennsyl- 
vania before  1729  that  James  Logan,  the  Quaker 
president  of  that  colony,  expressed  his  fear  that 
they  would  become  proprietors  of  the  province. 
.  .  .  This  bold  stream  of  emigrants  struck  the 
American  continent  mainly  on  the  eastern  border 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  was,  in  great  measure,  turned 
southward  through  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  reaching  and  cross- 
ing the  Savannah  river.  It  was  met  at  various 
points  by  counter  streams  of  the  same  race,  which 
had  entered  the  continent  through  the  seaports  of 
the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  Turning  westward  the 
combined  flood  overflowed  the  mountains  and 
covered  the  rich  valley  of  the  Mississippi  beyond. 
[See  also  West  Virginia:  1732-1770.]  As  the 
Puritans  or  Round-heads  of  the  south,  but  freed 
from  fanaticism,  they  gave  tone  to  its  people  and 
direction  to  its  history." — W.  W.  Henry,  Scotch- 
Irish  of  the  South  {Scotch-Irish  in  America,  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Scotch-Irish  Congress  at  Coltimbia, 
Tennessee,  May  8-11,  1889,  pp.  114-115). — In  an 
analysis  of  the  races  which  settled  in  the  United 
States  the  Scotch-Irish  are  credited  with  furnish- 
ing one-tenth  of  the  famous  men  of  the  country. 
"These  Irish  representatives  of  the  Covenanters 
were  in  the  west  almost  what  the  Puritans  were 
in  the  northeast,  and  more  than  the  Cavaliers  were 
in  the  south.  Mingled  with  the  descendants  of 
many  other  races,  they  nevertheless  formed  the 
kernel  of  the  distinctively  and  intensely  American 
stock  who  were  the  pioneers  of  our  people  in  their 
march  westward,  the  vanguard  of  the  army  of 
fighting  settlers,  who  with  axe  and  rifle  won  their 
way  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Rio  Grande  and 
the  Pacific." — T.  Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the  West, 
V.  I,  ch.  S- 

Also  in:  J.  Phelan,  History  of  Tennessee,  ch.  23. 
— C.  A.  Hanna,  Scotch-Irish. — H.  J.  Ford,  Scotch- 
Irish  in  America. 

SCOTCH  MILE  ACT  (1662).  See  Scotland: 
1660-1666. 

SCOTIA,  early  name  for  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
See  Ireland:  Geographical  description;  Primitive 
inhabitants;  Scotland:  Name. 


SCOTLAND 


Land. — "Geographically  Scotland  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  well-defined  regions — the  High- 
lands, the  Central  Lowlands,  and  the  Southern  Up- 
lands. The  Highlands  comprise  the  mountain 
region  lying  beyond  the  line  running  south-west 
from  Stonehaven  to  the  Clyde.  Between  this  line 
and  a  second  one  stretching  from  Dunbar  on  the 
east  coast,  along  a  series  of  intervening  hills  with 
a  south-westerly  trend,  to  Girvan  on  the  west 
lies  the  plain  of  the  Central  Lowlands.  Southward 
of  this  second  line  as  far  as  the  Border  stretches 
the  hilly  region  of  the  Southern  Ui)lan(ls.  .  .  .  The 
Central  Lowlands  contain  a  very  large  proportion 
of  good  arable  land  and  extensive  deposits  of  coal, 
iron  ore,  and  oil  shale.  Hence  the  develo])ment  of 
agriculture    and    mining,    with    the    industries    de- 
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pendent  on  the  working  of  these  mineral  deposits. 
Hence,  too,  the  rise  and  growth  of  cities  and  of  a 
large  urban  as  well  as  rural  population.  In  the 
Highlands  and  the  Southern  Uplands,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  proportion  of  arable  land  is  more  re- 
stricted, whilst  the  mineral  deposits  of  the  Central 
Lowlands  are  largely  lacking.  .  .  .  Sheep-farming 
takes  a  much  larger  place  in  these  two  divisions 
than  in  the  other.  Consc(|uently  the  number  of 
considerable  towns  is  limited  and  the  population  is 
less  dense.  Social  and  industrial  life  thus  neces- 
sarily differs  in  accordance  with  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  these  respective  regions,  though  the  dif- 
ference is  in  some  respects  less  in  the  Southern 
Uplands  than  in  the  larger  and  preponderatingly 
mountainous   region   of   the   Highlands." — J.   Mac- 
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kinnon,  Social  and  industrial  history  of  Scotland, 
pp.  I,  2. — Scotland  has  a  total  area  of  30,405  square 
miles,  supporting  a  population,  in  1921,  of  4,882,- 
288.  Only  about  one-fourth  of  this  area  is  suit- 
able for  cultivation.  The  new  industrial  Scotland 
is  developinp;  in  a  narrow  region  lying  approxi- 
mately between  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  which 
comprises  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  entire  area 
of  the  country.  The  two  cities,  only  forty  miles 
apart,  profoundly  illustrate  the  difference  between 
old  and  new  Scotland.  Edinburgh  lives  in  a  haze 
of  history  and  romance.  In  Edinburgh  Castle 
"Queen  Margaret  died;  from  this  place  Alexander 
III.  started  on  his  fatal  journey.  ...  [In  the  pal- 
ace] built  in  the  reign  of  James  V.,  Mary  of  Guise 
died  and  James  VI.  was  born.  ...  [It  was  in 
Holyrood  Abbey  that  James  II.  was  crowned  and 
to  Holyrood  palace  that  James  IV.  brought  his  bride 
Mary  Tudor.  In  this  building]  many  a  stormy 
scene   in   the   reign   of   Mary   and   James   VI.   was 


was  comprised  in  the  general  appellation  of  Bri- 
tannia, or  Britain,  by  which  the  whole  island  was 
designated  in  contradistinction  from  that  of  Hi- 
bernia,  or  Ireland.  That  part  of  the  island  of 
Britain  which  is  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  seems  indeed  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Romans  as  early  as  the  first 
century  by  the  distinctive  name  of  Caledonia, 
and  it  also  appears  to  have  borne  from  an  early 
period  another  appellation,  the  (Celtic  form  of  which 
was  Albu,  or  Alban,  and  its  Latin  form  Albania. 
The  name  of  Scotia,  however,  was  exclusively 
appropriated  to  the  island  of  Ireland.  Ireland 
was  emphatically  Scotia,  the  'patria,'  or  mother- 
country  of  the  Scots;  and  although  a  colony  of 
that  people  had  established  themselves  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  in  the  western 
districts  of  Scotland,  it  was  not  till  the  tenth 
century  that  any  part  of  the  present  country  of 
Scotland  came  to  be  known  under  that  name.  .  .  . 


HOLY  ROOD  PALACE,  EDINBURGH 

The   residence    of   the    old    Scottish    kings,    occupying  the  site  of  the  Augustinian  Abbey  of  the   Holy   Rood. 
It  was  destroyed  by   fire   in    1650,   and    rebuilt,    1671-1679,    from   the  designs   of   Sir  William    Bruce   of   Kinross. 


enacted." — R.  L.  Mackie,  Scotland,  p.  42. — 
"Holyrood  has  seen  Rizio  murdered,  and  the  dark 
closes  and  wynds  around  the  High  Street  have 
resounded  with  the  brawling  of  partisans  in  the 
troubled  days  of  the  Reformation  .  .  .  [when  John 
Knox  thundered  against  the  idolatry  of  Mary  Stuart 
and  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  hurled  at  the 
existing  church  and  state  the  challenge  of  the  First 
Covenant].  Glasgow,  [the  second  city  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire,]  is  modern.  In  wealth,  in  municipal 
alertness,  and  in  sheer  capability,  the  city  of  the 
Clyde  has  few  rivals." — G.  R.  Blake,  Scotland  of 
the  Scots,  p.  21. — The  local  government  board  for 
Scotland  is  presided  over  by  the  secretary  for 
Scotland,  who  is  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  The 
jurisprudence  of  Scotland  is  still  based  on  the 
Roman  or  civil  law.  About  seven-eighths  of  the 
population  is  Presbyterian,  and  one-tenth  is  Roman 
Catholic. 

Name. — "The  name  of  Scotia,  or  Scotland, 
whether  in  its  Latin  or  its  Saxon  form,  was  not 
applied  to  any  part  of  the  territory  forming  the 
modern  kingdom  of  Scotland  till  towards  the  end 
of    the    tenth    century.      Prior    to    that    period    it 


From  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  cen- 
turies the  name  of  Scotia,  gradually  superseding 
the  older  name  of  Alban,  or  Albania,  was  confined 
to  a  district  nearly  corresponding  with  that  part 
of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  which  is  situated 
on  the  north  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  .  .  .  The  three 
propositions — ist.  That  Scotia,  prior  to  the  tenth 
century,  was  Ireland,  and  Ireland  alone;  2d,  That 
when  applied  to  Scotland  it  was  considered  a  new 
name  superinduced  upon  the  older  designation  of 
Alban  or  Albania;  and  3d,  That  the  Scotia  of  the 
three  succeeding  centuries  was  limited  to  the  dis- 
tricts between  the  Forth,  the  Spey,  and  Drumal- 
ban, — lie  at  the  very  threshold  of  Scottish  history." 
— VV.  F.  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  v.  i,  introduction. 
Picts  and  Scots. — From  the  final  departure  of 
the  Romans  in  411  a  period  of  150  years  follows, 
of  which  practically  nothing  is  known.  When  Scot- 
tish history  begins  to  emerge  we  find  "four  distinct 
peoples,  two  of  which,  the  Celts  and  the  Britons, 
were  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  soil,  while  the 
other  two,  the  Scots  and  the  Angles,  were  new- 
comers. Between  them  there  began  that  contest 
for  ascendancy,  which  continued  for  four  centuries 
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and  at  last  ended  in  the  triumph  of  one  of  them, 
the  Scots  [from  Dalriada,  who  were]  .  .  .  Goidelic 
Celts,  who  had  to  some  extent  come  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  through  the  labours  of  St. 
Patrick.  The  people  against  whom  the  Scots  had 
to  make  good  their  footing  were  the  Picts.  These 
were  the  Celts  who  had  migrated  from  the  Con- 
tinent [Gaul]  and  partly  dispossessed  and  partly 
absorbed  the  original  inhabitants,  who  were  of 
Basque  or  Iberian  origin.  ...  At  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century  they  held  the  large  district  that 
stretches  north  from  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  German  Ocean 
and  on  the  west  by  the  county  of  Argyll.  Ac- 
cording to  a  once  universal  belief  the  Romans 
gave  to  them  the  name  of  Picts,  from  the  Latin 
word  picttis  [Gaelic  Cruithnig],  because  they 
painted  their  bodies;  but  their  name,  as  well  as 
when  and  whence  they  came  to  North  Britain, 
are  matters  of  dispute.  Of  all  the  races  that  oc- 
cupied the  country  within  historic  times,  they 
have  left  the  fewest  traces;  hardly  a  word  even 
of  their  language  remains.  .  .  .  The  Picts  were 
polytheists,  and  cultivated  ancestor  worship.  They 
had  a  strong  belief  in  immortality." — D.  Mac- 
millan,  Short  history  of  the  Scottish  people,  pp. 
2-3,  6. — The  Scots  and  Britons  had  similar  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  the  Angles  brought  in  Teutonic 
gods,  but  all  these  beliefs  were  soon  to  yield  to 
Christianity,  when  in  the  sixth  century  St.  Co- 
lumba  accomplished  the  conversion  of  the  whole 
nation  of  the  Picts. 

Also  in:  P.  H.  Brown,  History  of  Scotland,  v.  i. 
— F.  W.  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  bk.  i. — J.  Rhys, 
Celtic  Britain. 

A.  D.  78-84. — Roman  conquests  under  Agri- 
cola.     See  Britain:   A.  D.   78-84. 

208-211. — Campaigns  of  Severus  against  the 
Caledonians.    See  Britain:  208-211. 

367-370. — Repulse  of  the  Picts  and  Scots  by 
Theodosius.     See  Britain:   367-370. 

563. — Founding  of  monastery  by  St.  Columba 
at  lona,  which  becomes  chief  seat  of  learning. 
See  lioucATiox:  Medieval:  sth-6th  centuries;  Iona. 

6th    century. — Mission   of    St.    Columba.     See 

COLUMBAN    CHURCH. 

6th-7th  centuries. — Part  included  in  English 
kingdom  of  Northumberland.     See  England:  547- 

633- 

7th  century. — Four  kingdoms. — "Out  of  these 
Celtic  and  Teutonic  races  [Picts,  Scots,  Britons  of 
Strathclyde,  and  Angles]  there  emerged  in  that 
northern  part  of  Britain  which  eventually  became 
the  territory  of  the  subsequent  monarchy  of  Scot- 
land, four  kingdoms  within  definite  limits  and 
under  settled  forms  of  government ;  and  as  such 
we  find  them  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century, 
when  the  conflict  among  these  races,  which  suc- 
ceeded the  departure  of  the  Romans  from  the 
island,  and  the  termination  of  their  power  in 
Britain,  may  be  held  to  have  ceased  and  the  limits 
of  these  kingdoms  to  have  become  settled.  North 
of  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  were  the  two 
kingdoms  of  the  Scots  of  Dalriada  on  the  west 
and  of  the  Picts  on  the  cast.  They  were  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a  range  of  mountains 
termed  by  Adamnan  the  Dorsal  ridge  of  Britain, 
and  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Drumalban. 
.  .  .  The  colony  [of  Dalriada]  was  originally 
founded  by  Fergus  Mor,  son  of  Ere,  who  came 
with  his  two  brothers  Loam  and  Angus  from 
Irish  Dalriada  in  the  end  of  the  sth  century  [see 
Dalriada],  but  the  true  founder  of  the  Dalriadic 
kingdom  was  his  great  grand.son  Aedan,  son  of 
Gabran.  .  .  .  The  remaining  districts  north  of  the 


Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  formed  the  kingdom 
of  the  Picts.  .  .  .  The  districts  south  of  the  Firths 
of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  extending  to  the  Solway 
Firth  on  the  west  and  to  the  Tyne  on  the  east, 
were  possessed  by  the  two  kingdoms  of  the  Brit- 
ons [afterwards  Strathclyde],  on  the  west  and  of 
the  Angles  of  Bernicia  on  the  east.  ...  In  the 
centre  of  Scotland,  where  it  is  intersected  by  the 
two  arms  of  the  sea,  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde, 
and  where  the  boundaries  of  these  four  kingdoms 
approach  one  another,  is  a  territory  extending 
from  the  Esk  to  the  Tay,  which  possessed  a  very 
mixed  population  and  was  the  scene  of  most  of 
the  conflicts  between  these  four  states."  About  the 
middle  of  the  7th  century,  Osuiu  or  Oswiu,  king 
of  Northumberland  (which  then  included  Bernicia), 
having  overcome  the  Mercians,  "extended  his  sway 
not  only  over  the  Britons  but  over  the  Picts  and 
Scots;  and  thus  commenced  the  dominion  of  the 
Angles  over  the  Britons  of  Alclyde,  the  Scots  of 
Dalriada,  and  the  southern  Picts,  which  was  des- 
tined to  last  for  thirty  years.  ...  In  the  mean- 
time the  Httle  kingdom  of  Dalriada  was  in  a  state 
of  complete  disorganisation.  We  find  no  record 
of  any  real  king  over  the  whole  nation  of  the 
Scots,  but  each  separate  tribe  seems  to  have  re- 
mained isolated  from  the  rest  under  its  own  chief, 
while  the  Britons  exercised  a  kind  of  sway  over 
them,  and  along  with  the  Britons  they  were  under 
subjection  to  the  Angles."  In  685,  on  an  attempt 
being  made  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Angles 
of  Northumbria,  King  Ecgfrid  or  Ecgfrith,  son 
of  Oswiu,  led  an  army  into  the  country  of  the 
Picts  and  was  there  defeated  crushingly  and  slain 
in  a  conflict  styled  variously  the  battle  of  Dun- 
nichen,  Duin  Nechtain,  and  Nechtan's  Mere.  The 
effect  of  the  defeat  is  thus  described  by  Bede: 
"  'From  that  time  the  hopes  and  strength  of  the 
Anglic  kingdom  began  to  fluctuate  and  to  retro- 
grade, for  the  Picts  recovered  the  territory  belong- 
ing to  them  which  the  Angles  had  held,  and  the 
Scots  who  were  in  Britain  and  a  certain  part 
of  the  Britons  regained  their  liberty,  which  they 
have  now  enjoyed  for  about  forty-six  years.'  " — 
W.  F.  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  v.  i,  bk.  i,  ch.  5. 
8th-9th  centuries. — Kingdom  of  Scone  and 
kingdom  of  Alban.— Scone  Stone.— "The  Pictish 
kingdom  had  risen  fast  to  greatness  after  the  vic- 
tory of  Nectansmere  in  685.  In  the  century  which 
followed  Ecgfrith's  defeat,  its  kings  reduced  the 
Scots  of  Dalriada  from  nominal  dependence  to 
actual  subjection,  the  annexation  of  Angus  and 
Fife  carried  their  eastern  border  to  the  sea,  while 
to  the  south  their  alliance  with  the  Northum- 
brians in  the  warfare  which  both  waged  on  the 
Welsh  extended  their  bounds  on  the  side  of  Cum- 
bria or  Strath-Clyde.  But  the  hour  of  Pictish 
greatness  was  marked  by  the  extinction  of  the 
Pictish  name.  In  the  midst  of  the  gth  century 
the  direct  line  of  their  royal  house  came  to  an 
end,  and  the  undcr-king  of  the  Scots  of  Dalriada, 
Kenneth  Mac  Alpin,  ascended  the  Pictish  throne 
in  the  right  of  his  maternal  descent.  For  fifty 
years  more  Kenneth  and  his  successors  remained 
kings  of  the  Picts.  At  the  moment  we  have 
reached,  however  |thc  close  of  the  ninth  century], 
the  title  passed  suddenly  away,  the  tribe  which 
had  given  its  chief  to  the  throne  gave  its  name 
to  the  realm,  and  'Pict-land'  disappeared  from 
history  to  make  room  first  for  Alban  or  Albania, 
and  then  for  'the  land  of  the  Scots.'  " — J.  R.  Green, 
Conquest  of  England,  ch.  4. — It  apjx'ars  how- 
ever that,  before  the  kingdom  of  .\lban  was  known, 
there  was  a  period  during  which  the  realm  es- 
tablished by  the  successors  of  Kenneth  Mac  Alpin, 
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the  Scot,  occupying  the  throne  of  the  Picts,  was 
called  the  kingdom  of  Scone,  from  the  town 
which  became  its  capital.  "It  was  at  Scone  too 
that  the  Coronation  Stone  [see  Liafaii.]  was  'rev- 
erently kept  for  the  consecration  of  the  kings  of 
Alban,'  and  of  this  stone  it  was  believed  that 
'no  king  was  ever  wont  to  reign  in  Scotland  unless 
he  had  first,  on  receiving  the  royal  name,  sat 
upon  this  stone  at  Scone.'  ...  Of  its  identity  with 
the  stone  now  preserved  in  the  coronation  chair 
at  Westminster  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  an 
oblong  block  of  red  sandstone,  some  26  inches 
long  by  16  inches  broad,  and  10' 2  inches  deep.  .  .  . 
Its  mythic  origin  identities  it  with  the  stone  which 
Jacob  used  as  a  pillow  at  Bethel,  .  .  .  but  his- 
tory knows  of  it  only  at  Scone."  Some  time  near 
the  close  of  the  gth  century  "the  kingdom  ceased 
to  be  called  that  of  Scone  and  its  territory  Crui- 
thentuath,  or  Pictavia  its  Latin  equivalent,  and 
now  became  known  as  the  kingdom  of  Alban  or 
Albania,  and  we  find  its  kings  no  longer  called 
kings  of  the  Picts  but  kings  of  Alban." — W.  F. 
Skene,  Critic  Scotland,  v.  i,  hk.  i,  ck.  6-7. 

9th  century. — Northmen  on  the  coasts  and  in 
the  islands.    Sec  Normans;  Sth-oth  centuries. 

lOth-llth  centuries. — Forming  of  modern 
kingdom  and  its  relations  to  England. — "The 
fact  that  the  West-Saxon  or  English  Kings,  from 
Eadward  the  Elder  [son  of  Alfred  the  Great]  on- 
wards, did  exercise  an  external  supremacy  over 
the  Celtic  princes  of  the  island  is  a  fact  too  clear 
to  be  misunderstood.  .  .  .  The  submission  of  Wales 
[828]  dates  from  the  time  of  Ecgberht;  but  it  evi- 
dently received  a  more  distinct  and  formal  ac- 
knowledgment [922]  in  the  reign  of  Eadward. 
Two  years  after  followed  the  Commendation  of 
Scotland  and  Strathclyde.  .  .  .  The  transaction  be- 
tween Eadward  and  the  Celtic  princes  was  simply 
an  application,  on  an  international  scale,  of  the 
general  principle  of  the  Comitatus.  ...  A  man 
'chose  his  Lord';  he  sought  some  one  more  powerful 
than  himself,  with  whom  he  entered  into  the  re- 
lation of  Comitatus;  as  feudal  ideas  strengthened, 
he  commonly  surrendered  his  allodial  land  to  the 
Lord  so  chosen,  and  received  it  back  again  from 
him  on  a  feudal  tenure.  This  was  the  process 
of  Commendation,  a  process  of  everyday  occur- 
rence in  the  case  of  private  men  choosing  their 
Lords,  whether  those  Lords  were  simple  gentle- 
men or  Kings.  And  the  process  was  equally  fa- 
miliar among  sovereign  princes  themselves.  .  .  . 
The  original  Commendation  to  the  Eadward  of 
the  tenth  century,  confirmed  by  a  series  of  acts 
of  submission  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  inter- 
mediate time,  is  the  true  justification  for  the  acts 
of  his  glorious  namesake  [Edward  I]  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The  only  difference  was  that, 
during  that  time,  feudal  notions  had  greatly 
developed  on  both  sides ;  the  original  Commenda- 
tion of  the  Scottish  King  and  people  to  a  Lord 
had  changed,  in  the  ideas  of  both  sides,  into  a 
feudal  tenure  of  the  land  of  the  Scottish  Kingdom. 
But  this  change  was  simply  the  universal  change 
which  had  come  over  all  such  relations  every- 
where. ...  At  the  time  of  the  Commendation  the 
country  which  is  now  called  Scotland  was  di- 
vided among  three  quite  distinct  sovereignties.  .  .  . 
[North  of  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde  was  Scotland, 
the  country  of  the  Scots.  In  the  southwestern 
part  of  modern  Scotland  was  the  Welsh  kingdom 
of  Strathclyde,  and  east  of  Strathclyde  was  Lo- 
thian, part  of  the  Danish  kingdom  of  Northumber- 
land which  had  acknowledged  English  lordship 
since  the  time  of  Egbert  and  Alfred.]  The  trans- 
actions which  brought  Scotland,  Strathclyde,  and 


Lothian  into  their  relations  to  one  another  and 
to  the  English  Crown  were  quite  distinct  from 
each  other.  They  were  as  follows:- — First,  the 
Commendation  of  the  King  and  people  of  the 
Scots  to  Eadward  in  924.  Second,  revolt  of  the 
king  of  Cumberland  or  Strathclyde,  against  his 
English  overlord  Eadmund,  which  resulted  in  the 
transference  of  his  kingdom  to  Malcolm,  King  of 
the  Scots,  in  945.  .  .  .  The  southern  part  of  this 
territory  was  afterwards  .  .  .  annexed  to  England; 
the  northern  part  was  retained  by  the  Scottish 
Kings,  and  was  gradually,  though  very  gradually, 
incorporated  with  their  own  Kingdom.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  states  seems  to  have  been 
quite  forgotten  in  the  13th  century."  The  third 
transaction  was  "the  grant  of  Lothian  to  the  Scot- 
tish kings,  either  under  Eadgar  or  under  Cnut. 
Under  Cnut  ...  [it  became  an  hereditary  earl- 
dom and  was  gradually  merged  in  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland.  From  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century 
the  kings  of  the  Scots,  while  retaining  their 
ancient  title,]  became  in  truth  Kings  of  English 
Lothian  and  of  Anglicized  Fife.  A  state  was  thus 
formed,  politically  distinct  from  England,  and 
which  political  circumstances  gradually  made  bit- 
terly hostile  to  England,  a  state  which  indeed 
retained  a  dark  and  mysterious  Celtic  background, 
but  which,  as  it  appears  in  history,  is  English  in 
laws,  language  and  manners,  more  truly  English 
indeed,  in  many  respects,  than  England  itself  re- 
mained after  the  Norman  Conquest." — E.  A.  Free- 
man, History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England, 
ch.  3,  sect.  4. 

1005-1034. — Kingdom  acquires  its  final  name. 
— "The  mixed  population  of  Picts  and  Scots  had 
now  become  to  a  great  extent  amalgamated,  and 
under  the  iniluence  of  the  dominant  race  of  the 
Scots  were  identified  with  them  in  name.  Their 
power  was  now  to  be  further  consolidated,  and 
their  influence  extended  during  the  thirty  years' 
reign  of  a  king  [Malcolm]  who  proved  to  be  the 
last  of  his  race,  and  who  was  to  bequeath  the 
kingdom,  under  the  name  of  Scotia,  to  a  new 
line  of  kings.  .  .  .  With  Malcolm  the  descendants 
of  Kenneth  mac  Alpin,  the  founder  of  the 
Scottish  dynasty,  became  extinct  in  the  male 
line." — W.  F.  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  bk.  i, 
ch.  8. 

1039-1054. — Reign  of  Macbeth  or  Macbeda, — 
Malcolm  was  succeeded  by  his  daughter's  son,  Dun- 
can. "There  is  little  noticeable  in  his  [Dun- 
can's] life  but  its  conclusion.  He  had  made  vain 
efforts  to  extend  his  frontiers  southward  through 
Northumberland,  and  was  engaged  in  a  war  with 
the  holders  of  the  northern  independent  states  at 
his  death  in  the  year  1039.  .  .  .  [Macbeda,  Maar- 
mor  of  Ross,  in  whose  territory  he  was  olain  prob- 
ably from  motives  of  dynastic  revenge,  succeeded 
him.  He  is  the  first  ruler]  whose  name  appears 
in  the  ecclesiastical  records  both  as  a  king  of  Scot- 
land and  a  benefactor  of  the  Church ;  and  is  also 
the  first  who,  as  king  of  Scotland,  is  said  by  the 
chroniclers  to  have  offered  his  services  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome.  .  .  .  The  reign  of  this  Macbeda 
or  Macbeth  forms  a  noticeable  period  in  our  his- 
tory. He  had  a  wider  dominion  than  any  previous 
ruler,  having  command  over  all  the  country  now 
known  as  Scotland,  except  the  Isles  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  Western  Highlands.  .  .  .  From  Mac- 
beth downwards  .  .  .  the  rule  of  hereditary  suc- 
cession holds,  at  all  events  to  the  extent  that  a 
son,  where  there  is  one,  succeeds  to  his  father. 
Hence  this  reign  is  a  sort  of  turning-point  in 
the  constitutional  history  of  the  Scottish  crown." — 
J.  H.  Burton,  History  of  Scotland,  v.  i.  '■''.  10. — 
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Macbeth   was  succeeded   by   Malcolm   III,   son   of 
Duncan. 

1056-1093. — Effects  of  Norman  Conquest  of 
England. — Civilization  and  growth  of  northern 
kingdom. — Reign  of  Malcolm  III. — -"The  Nor- 
man Conquest  of  England  produced  a  great  effect 
upon  their  neighbours.  In  the  first  place,  a  very 
great  number  of  the  Saxons  who  fled  from  the 
cruelty  of  William  the  Conqueror,  retired  into 
Scotland,  and  this  had  a  considerable  effect  in 
civilizing  the  southern  parts  of  that  country;  for 
if  the  Saxons  were  inferior  to  the  Normans  in  arts 
and  in  learning,  they  were,  on  the  other  hand, 
much  superior  to  the  Scots,  who  were  a  rude  and 
very  ignorant  people." — W.  Scott,  Tales  of  a  grand- 
father (Scotland,  abridged  by  E.  Ginn,  ch.  4). — 
"The  third  and  greatest  of  the  four  Malcolms — 
Ceann-mor,  as  he  was  called  in  GaeHc— was  then 
on  the  Scottish  throne.  Edgar  .(Etheling,  Saxon 
King-elect  of  England,  took  refuge  at  the  court 
of  Scone,  and  Malcolm  married  his  sister  Mar- 
garet. .  .  .  The  .(^theling,  as  rightful  claimant  to 
the  crown  of  England,  had  strong  support  in 
Yorkshire  and  the  north,  and  Malcolm  actively 
espoused  his  brother-in-law's  cause.  This  brought 
the  terrible  Conqueror  down  upon  him.  King 
William  invaded  Scotland  by  sea  and  land  in  1072, 
exacting  homage  and  taking  hostages  from  Mal- 
*colm  at  Abernethy.  .  .  .  William  the  Conqueror 
having  died  in  1087  Malcolm  promptly  invaded 
England.  .  .  .  [He  not  only  conquered  Lothian, 
but  invaded  Northumberland  and  met  his  death 
near  Alnwick  in  1093.]" — H.  Maxwell,  Making  of 
Scotland,  pp.  14-16. — Norman  settlers  attracted  to 
the  country  added  a  powerful  warlike  element  to 
the  population  and  introduced  the  feudal  system 
into  Scotland.  They  received  from  Malcolm  large 
grants  of  land  in  return  for  military  services  and 
became  an  important  part  of  the  Scottish  nobility. 
Also  in:  J.  H.  Burton,  History  of  Scotland, 
V.  I,  ch.  II. 

1093-1153. — Successors  of  Malcolm  III. — 
Reign  of  David  I. — His  civilizing  work  and  in- 
fluence.— At  Malcolm's  death,  his  brother  Donald- 
bane  became  king,  but  was  soon  displaced,  and 
four  of  Malcolm's  sons — Edmund,  Edgar,  Alex- 
ander and  David — reigned  in  succession.  David, 
who  ruled  from  1124  to  1153,  encouraged  trade 
and  agriculture  and  made  of  his  kingdom  a  pros- 
perous and  powerful  country  at  a  time  when 
anarchy  prevailed  in  England.  During  the 
troubled  reign  of  Stephen  in  England,  David  took 
part  in  the  struggle  between  Stephen  and  the 
Empress  Matilda  and  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Standard  (see  Standard,  Bat- 
tle of)  .  But  with  this  single  exception  his  reign 
was  productive  of  great  benefit  to  his  people. 
"David  hoped  to  convert  the  lower  orders  into  a 
more  settled  and  industrious  population;  and  en- 
joined the  higher  classes  to  'live  like  noblemen' 
upon  their  own  estates,  and  not  to  waste  the 
property  of  their  neighbours.  ...  In  consequence 
of  these  measures  feudal  castles  began,  ere  long, 
to  replace  the  earlier  buildings  of  wood  and  wat- 
tles rudely  fortified  by  earthworks;  and  towns 
rapidly  grew  up  around  the  royal  castles  and  about 
the  principal  localities  of  commerce.  .  .  .  The  pros- 
perity of  the  country  durinu'  the  last  fifteen  years 
of  his  reign  contrasted  strongly  with  the  miseries 
of  England  under  the  disastrous  rule  of  Stephen; 
Scotland  became  the  granary  from  which  her  neigh- 
bour's wants  were  supplied;  and  to  the  court  of 
Scotland's  king  resorted  the  knights  and  nobles 
of  foreign  origin,  whom  the  commotions  of  the 
Continent   had   hitherto   driven   to   take   refuge   in 


England." — E.   W.   Robertson,  Scotland  under  her 
early  kings,  v.  i,  ch.  6-8. 

1153. — Accession  of  Malcolm  IV. 

1165. — Accession  of  William  IV,  the  Lion. 

1174-1189.— Captivity  of  William  the  Lion.— 
Oath  of  fealty  to  English  king. — Release  from 
it. — In  1 1 74  William  the  Lion  was  induced,  by  the 
promise  of  the  addition  of  Northumberland  to  his 
domains,  to  join  a  general  conspiracy  of  rebellion 
against  Henry  II.  Warned  in  time,  Henry  re- 
turned to  England  and  quelled  the  outbreak  within 
a  month.  The  king  of  Scotland  was  taken  as  a 
prisoner  to  Falaise,  in  Normandy,  where  he  was 
detained  for  several  months.  "By  advice  of  a 
deputation  of  Scotch  prelates  and  barons  he  at  last 
consented  to  swear  fealty  to  Henry  as  his  liege 
lord,  and  to  do  provisional  homage  for  his  son. 
His  chief  vassals  guaranteed  this  engagement; 
hostages  were  given ;  and  English  garrisons  received 
into  three  Scotch  towns,  Roxburgh,  Berwick,  and 
Edinburgh.  Next  year  [ii7S]  the  treaty  was  sol- 
emnly ratified  at  York." — C.  H.  Pearson,  History  of 
England  during  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages,  v.  i, 
ch.  31. — This  engagement  of  fealty  on  the  part  of 
William  the  Lion  is  often  referred  to  as  the  Treaty 
of  Falaise.  Fourteen  years  afterwards,  when 
Henry's  son,  Richard,  Coeur  de  Lion,  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  the  Scotch  king  was  absolved 
from  it.  "Early  in  December  [1189],  while  Rich- 
ard was  at  Canterbury  on  his  way  to  the  sea  [pre- 
paring to  embark  upon  his  crusade],  William  the 
Lion  came  to  visit  him,  and  a  bargain  was  struck 
to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  Richard  re- 
ceived from  William  a  sum  of  10,000  marks,  and 
his  homage  for  his  English  estates,  as  they  had  been 
held  by  his  brother  Malcolm;  in  return,  he  re- 
stored to  him  the  castles  of  Roxburgh  and  Berwick, 
and  released  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever  from  the 
homage  for  Scotland  itself,  enforced  by  Henry  in 
1175." — K.  Norgate,  England  under  the  Angevin 
kings,  V.  2,  ch.  7. 

Also  in:  W.  Burns,  Scottish  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, V.  I,  ch.  12. 

1214. — Accession  of  Alexander  II. 

1249. — Accession  of  Alexander  III. 

1263. — Norwegian  invasion  and  Battle  of 
Largs. — "The  western  Highlands  and  Islands 
formed  the  original  territory  of  the  Scots.  But 
.  .  .  the  Norwegians  and  Danes,  seizing  Shetland 
and  Orkney,  spread  themselves  over  the  western 
Archipelago,  even  as  far  south  as  Man  .  .  .  [and 
for  300  years  prevented]  intercommunication  be- 
tween the  mainlands  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
These  islands  long  formed  a  sort  of  maritime  com- 
munity, sometimes  under  the  active  authority  of 
the  kings  of  Norway,  sometimes  connected  with 
the  Norwegian  settlers  in  Ireland — Ostmen,  as  they 
were  called ;  sometimes  partially  ruled  by  kings  of 
Man,  but  more  generally  subject  to  chieftains  more 
or  less  powerful,  who,  when  opportunity  offered, 
made  encroachments  even  on  the  mainland.  .  .  . 
[In  1262  Alexander  III  sent  an  embassy  to  Norway 
in  an  endeavor  to  recover  the  Western  Isles,  but 
the  Norwegian  king,  Haakon,  had  heard  of  ag- 
gressions committed  by  the  earl  of  Ross  and  others 
and  determined  to  punish  the  marauders  and  vin- 
dicate his  suzerainty.  On  July  10,  1203,  he  set 
sail  with  a  great  armament  and  was  already  dic- 
tating terms  to  Alexander  when  a  violent  storm 
turned  his  victory  into  defeat.]  Whether  volun- 
tarily, or  from  stress  of  weather,  some  portion  of 
the  Norwegians  made  a  lanriing  near  Largs,  on  the 
Ayrshire  coast,  opposite  to  Bute.  These  being  at- 
tacked by  the  Scots,  reinforcements  were  landed, 
and   a   fierce  but   desultory   struggle   was  kept   up, 
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with  varying  success,  from  morning  till  night. 
Many  of  the  ships  were  driven  ashore.  Most  of 
the  Norwej^ians  who  had  landed  were  slain.  The 
remainder  of  the  fleet  was  seriously  damaged.  .  .  . 
Retracing  its  course  among  the  islands,  on  the 
29th  of  October  it  reached  Kirkwall  in  Orkney, 
where  king  Haco  expired  on  isth  December." — W. 
Burns,  Scottish  War  of  Independence,  v.  i,  ck.  13. — 
See  also  Norm.ans:   ioth-i3th  centuries. 

Also  in:  T.  Carlylc,  Early  kings  of  Norway, 
ch.  15. — J.  H.  Burton,  History  of  Scotland,  v.  2, 
ch.  15. 

1266. — Acquisition  of  Western  islands. — Three 
years  after  the  battle  of  Largs,  "in  1266,  Magnus 
iV.,  the  new  King  lof  Norway],  by  formal  treaty 
ceded  to  the  King  of  Scots  Man  and  all  the  Western 
Isles,  specially  reserving  Orkney  and  Shetland  to 
the  crown  of  Norway.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
King  of  Scots  agreed  to  pay  down  a  ransom  for 
them  of  a  thousand  marks,  and  an  annual  rent 
of  a  hundred  marks."— J.  H.  Burton,  History  of 
Scotland,  v.  2,  ch.  is. 

1286. — Accession  of  Queen  Margaret  (Maid 
of  Norway). 

1290-1305. — Death  of  the  Maid  of  Norway. — 
Reign  of  John  Balliol. — English  conquest  by 
Edward  I. — Exploits  of  Wallace. — The  be- 
trothal of  Queen  Margaret,  the  Maid  of  Norway, 
in  her  sixth  year  to  Prince  Edward  of  England,  son 
of  Edward  L,  promised  an  early  union  of  the 
Scottish  and  English  crowns.  "But  this  project 
was  abruptly  frustrated  by  the  child's  death  on 
her  voyage  to  Scotland,  and  with  the  rise  of  claim- 
ant after  claimant  of  the  vacant  throne  Edward 
was  drawn  into  far  other  relations  to  the  Scottish 
realm.  Of  the  thirteen  pretenders  to  the  throne 
of  Scotland,  only  three  could  be  regarded  as  serious 
claimants.  By  the  extinction  of  the  line  of 
William  the  Lion,  the  right  of  succession  passed 
to  the  daughters  of  his  brother  David.  The  claim 
of  John  Balliol,  Lgrd  of  Galloway,  rested  on  his 
descent  from  the  eldest  of  these;  that  of  Robert 
Bruce,  Lord  of  Annandale,  on  his  descent  from 
the  second;  that  of  John  Hastings,  Lord  of  Aber- 
gavenny, on  his  descent  from  the  third.  ...  All 
the  rights  of  a  feudal  suzerain  were  at  once  as- 
sumed by  the  English  King;  he  entered  into  the 
possession  of  the  country  as  into  that  of  a  disputed 
fief  to  be  held  by  its  overlord  till  the  dispute  was 
settled.  .  .  .  The  commissioners  whom  he  named  to 
report  on  the  claims  to  the  throne  were  mainly 
Scotch;  a  proposal  for  the  partition  of  the  realm 
among  the  claimants  was  rejected  as  contrary  to 
Scotch  law,  and  the  claim  of  Balliol  as  representa- 
tive of  the  elder  branch  was  finally  preferred  to 
that  of  his  rivals.  The  castles  were  at  once  de- 
livered to  the  new  monarch,  and  Balliol  did  hom- 
age to  Edward  with  full  acknowledgment  of  the 
services  due  to  him  from  the  realm  of  Scotland. 
For  a  time  there  was  peace.  [But,  presently,  Ed- 
ward made  claims  upon  the  Scotch  nobles  for 
service  in  his  foreign  wars  which  were  resented 
and  disregarded.  He  also  asserted  for  his  courts 
a  right  of  hearing  appeals  from  the  Scottish  tri- 
bunals, which  was  angrily  denied.  Barons  and 
people  were  provoked  to  a  hostility  that  forced 
Balliol  to  challenge  war.  He  obtained  from  thei 
pope  absolution  from  his  oath  of  fealty  and  he 
entered  into  a  secret  alliance  with  the  king  of 
France.  In  the  spring  of  1296  Edward  invaded 
Scotland,  carried  Berwick  by  storm,  slaughtered 
8,000  of  its  citizens,  defeated  the  Scots  with  great 
slaughter  at  Dunbar,  occupied  Edinburgh,  Stirling 
and  Perth,  and  received,  in  July,  the  surrender  of 
Balliol,  who  was  sent  to  imprisonment  in  the  Tower 


of  London.]  No  further  punishment,  however,  was 
exacted  from  the  prostrate  realm.  Edward  simply 
treated  it  as  a  fief,  and  declared  its  forfeiture 
to  be  the  legal  consequence  of  Balliol's  treason.  It 
lapsed  in  fact  to  the  overlord,  and  its  carls,  baronS 
and  gentry  swore  homage  in  Parliament  at  Bcf^ 
wick  to  Edward  as  their  king.  .  .  .  The  govtjrn- 
ment  of  the  new  dependency  was  intrusted  to 
Warenne,  Earl  of  Surrey,  at  the  head  of  an  English 
Council  of  Regency.  .  .  .  The  disgraceful  submis- 
sion of  their  leaders  brought  the  people  themselves 

to  the  front The  genius  of  an  outlaw  knight, 

William  Wallace,  saw  in  their  smouldering  dis- 
content a  hope  of  freedom  for  his  country,  and 
his  daring  raids  on  outlying  parties  of  the  English 
soldiery  roused  the  country  at  last  into  revolt. 
Of  Wallace  himself,  of  his  life  or  temper,  we 
know  little  or  nothing;  the  very  traditions  of 
his  gigantic  stature  and  enormous  strength  are 
dim  and  unhistorical.  But  the  instinct  of  the 
Scotch  people  has  guided  it  aright  in  choosing 
Wallace  for  its  national  hero.  He  .  .  .  called  the 
people  itself  to  arms.  [At  Stirling,  in  September, 
1297,  Wallace  caught  the  English  army  in  the 
midst  of  its  passage  of  the  Forth,  cut  half  of  it  in 
pieces  and  put  the  remainder  to  flight.  At  Fal- 
kirk, in  the  following  July,  Edward  avenged  him- 
self upon  the  forces  of  Wallace  with  terrible 
slaughter,  and  the  Scottish  leader  narrowly  escaped.  ■ 
In  the  struggle  which  the  Scots  still  maintained 
for  several  years,  he  seems  to  have  borne  no  longer 
a  prominent  part.  But  when  they  submitted,  in 
1303,  Wallace  refused  Edward's  offered  amnesty; 
he  was  afterwards  captured,  sent  to  London  for 
trial,  and  executed,  his  head  being  placed  on  Lon- 
don Bridge,  according  to  the  barbarous  custom  of 
the  time.]" — J.  R.  Gree_n,  Short  history  of  the 
English  people,  ch.  4,  sect.  3. 

Also  in:  J.  H.  Burton,  History  of  Scotland,  ch. 
15,  18-22. — C.  H.  Pearson,  History  of  England  dur- 
ing the  Early  and  Middle  Ages,  v.  2,  ch.  12-13. 

1296. — Allegiance  given  to  papacy  as  against 
England.     See  Papacy:    i 294-1348. 

1305-1307. — Rising  under  Robert  Bruce. — After 
the  submission  of  Scotland  in  1303,  King  Edward 
of  England  "set  to  work  to  complete  the  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms.  In  the  meantime  Scotland  was 
to  be  governed  by  a  Lieutenant  aided  by  a  council 
of  barons  and  churchmen.  It  was  to  be  represented 
in  the  English  parliament  by  ten  deputies, — four 
churchmen,  four  barons,  and  two  members  of  the 
commons,  one  for  the  country  north  of  the  Firths, 
one  for  the  south.  These  members  attended  one 
parliament  at  Westminster,  and  an  ordinance  was 
issued  for  the  government  of  Scotland.  .  .  .  [But 
just  when  Edward  hoped  that  his  scheme  for 
union  was  carried  out,  the  Scots  rose  in  arms  once 
more.]  The  leader  this  time  was  Robert  Bruce, 
Lord  of  Annandale,  Earl  of  Carrick  in  right  of  his 
mother,  and  the  grandson  and  heir  of  the  rival  of 
Balliol.  He  had  joined  Wallace,  but  had  again 
sworn  fealty  to  Edward  at  the  Convention  of 
Irvine,  and  had  since  then  received  many  favours 
from  the  English  king.  Bruce  signed  a  bond  with 
William  Lamberton,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  who 
had  also  been  one  of  Wallace's  supporters.  In 
this  bond  each  party  swore  to  stand  by  the  other 
in  all  his  undertakings,  no  matter  what,  and  not 
to  act  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other.  .  .  . 
This  bond  became  known  to  Edward;  and  Bruce, 
afraid  of  his  anger,  fled  from  London  to  Dumfries. 
There  in  the  Church  of  the  Grey  Friars  he  had 
an  interview  with  John  Comyn  of  Badenoch,  called 
the  Red  Comyn,  who,  after  Balliol  and  his  sons, 
was  the  next  heir  to  the  throne.  .  .  ,  What  passed 
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between  them  cannot  be  certainly  known,  as  they 
met  alone  [but  Comyn  was  slain].  ...  By  this 
murder  and  sacrilege  Bruce  put  himself  at  once  out 
of  the  pale  of  the  law  and  of  the  Church,  but  by 
it  he  became  the  nearest  heir  to  the  crown,  after 
the  Balliols.  This  gave  him  a  great  hold  on  the 
people,  whose  faith  in  the  virtue  of  hereditary  suc- 
cession was  strong,  and  on  whom  the  English 
yoke  weighed  heavily.  On  March  27,  1306,  Bruce 
was  crowned  [at  Scone]  with  as  near  an  imitation 
of  the  old  ceremonies  as  could  be  compassed  on 
such  short  notice.  .  .  .  Edward  determined  this 
time  to  put  down  the  Scots  with  rigour.  .  .  .  All 
who  had  taken  any  part  in  the  murder  of  the  Red 
Comyn  were  denounced  as  traitors,  and  death  was 
to  be  the  fate  of  all  persons  taken  in  arms.  Bruce 
was  excommunicated  by  a  special  bull  from  the 
Pope.  .  .  .  Edward  this  time  made  greater  prepa- 
rations than  ever.  All  classes  of  his  subjects  from 
all  parts  of  his  dominions  were  invited  to  join 
the  army,  and  he  exhorted  his  son,  Edward  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  300  newly-created  knights,  to  win 
their  spurs  worthily  in  the  reduction  of  contuma- 
cious Scotland.  It  was  well  for  Scotland  that  he 
did  not  live  to  carry  out  his  vows  of  vengeance. 
He  died  at  Burgh-on-the-Sands,  July  30th.  His 
death  proved  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of 
Scotland,  for,  though  the  English  still  remained 
in  possession  of  the  strongholds,  Edward  H.  took 
no  effective  steps  to  crush  the  rebels.  He  only 
brought  the  army  raised  by  his  father  as  far  as 
Cumnock  in  Ayrshire,  and  retreated  without  doing 
anything." — M.  MacArthur,  History  of  Scotland, 
ch.  3. 

Also  in:  W.  Scott,  History  of  Scotland,  v.  i, 
ch.  8-9. — W.  Burns,  Scottish  War  of  Independence, 
V.  2,  ch.  21-22. — P.  H.  Brown,  History  of  Scotland, 

V.    I. 

1306-1314. — Consolidation  of  Scotland  under 
Bruce  in  struggle  against  English. — Battle  of 
Bannockburn. — After  Robert  Bruce  proclaimed 
himself  their  king  (1306),  the  Scots  rallied  to  his 
leadership  and  carried  on  eight  years  of  warfare 
against  the  English.  "The  English  were  driven  out 
of  the  strong  places  one  by  one — sometimes  by  the 
people  of  the  district.  We  hear  of  the  fall  of 
Edinburgh,  Roxburgh,  Linlithgow,  Perth,  Dundee, 
Rutherglen,  and  Dumfries.  ...  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1309  Scotland  was  so  far  consohdated  as 
to  be  getting  into  a  place  in  European  diplomacy. 
The  King  of  France  advised  his  son-in-law,  Ed- 
ward II,  to  agree  to  a  souffrance  or  truce  with 
the  Scots.  .  .  .  While  the  negotiations  with  France 
went  on,  countenance  still  more  important  was 
given  to  the  new  order  of  things  at  home.  The 
clergy  in  council  set  forth  their  adherence  to  King 
Robert,  with  the  reasons  for  it.  .  .  .  This  was  an 
extremely  important  matter,  for  it  meant,  of  course, 
that  the  Church  would  do  its  best  to  protect  him 
from  all  ecclesiastical  risk  arising  from  the  death 
of  Comyn." — J.  H.  Burton,  History  of  Scotland, 
V.  2,  ch.  23. — "By  the  spring  of  1314  the  only  im- 
portant Scottish  fortresses  flying  the  English  flag 
were  Berwick,  Stirling,  Bothwell  and  possibly 
Lochmabcn.  .  .  .  Edward  Bruce  had  closely  in- 
vested Stirling  Castle  from  Lent  till  Midsummer, 
13 13.  Then  he  consented  to  suspend  hostilities 
on  Sir  Philip  Mowbray,  the  governor,  agreeing 
to  surrender  if  he  was  not  relieved  before  Mid- 
summer Day,  13 14.  King  Robert  was  mightily 
di-spleased  when  he  heard  of  this  treaty.  Mow- 
bray's cry  for  succour  was  the  very  thing  wanted 
to  rally  the  English  barons  to  their  incompetent 
king,  and  to  commit  King  Robert  to  a  pitched 
battle,  which  ...  it  was  his  deliberate  strategy  to 


avoid.  However,  Edward  Bruce's  knightly  word 
had  been  pledged,  and  the  King  of  Scots,  often 
as  he  had  broken  faith  in  the  past,  was  not  going 
to  shrink  from  helping  his  brother  to  redeem  the 
pledge.  .  .  .  [When  the  two  armies  faced  one  an- 
other Bruce  had  a  total  of  7,000  men  to  defend 
Scotland  against  Edward's  army  of  20,000.  But  the 
Scots  occupied  a  position  of  great  strength  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bannock  burn,  which  they  had  skil- 
fully improved  by  honeycombing  all  the  flat 
ground  with  hidden  pits,  to  make  it  impassable 
for  cavalry.  The  various  contemporary  accounts 
of  the  battle  differ  widely  respecting  the  order  of 
events.  A  recent  examination  of  all  the  sources 
produced  the  following  summary  of  the  actual 
tactics.]" — H.  Maxwell,  Making  of  Scotland,  pp. 
138-139. — "On  Monday  the  eager  EngHsh  host  dis- 
charged two  attacks  on  the  Scots,  one,  which  Ran- 
dolph destroyed,  by  the  Carse  road,  and  one  at 
the    entry    to    the    Park,    which    was   repulsed    by 


ROBERT  BRUCE 

(From    the   original   at   Taymouth) 

Bruce's  brigade.  Bruce  had  expressly  prepared  for 
such,  and  so  far  was  confining  himself  to  the 
defensive.  That  night  the  English  crossed  into 
the  Carse  .  .  .  and  there,  next  morning,  were  at- 
tacked by  the  Scots,  now  taking  the  offensive.  In 
a  sense  there  had  been  a  change  of  front  and 
plan,  consequent  on  the  foolish  move  and  the  dis- 
heartening of  the  English  by  their  two  previous 
repulses.  The  'pots'  [pits]  and  the  Park,  and  all 
the  rest,  were  now  at  the  back  of  the  Scots,  as 
the  Forth  was  at  the  back  of  the  English,  who 
were  outmanoeuvred  and  outfought.  ...  In  the 
break-up  the  English  king  fled  to  the  castle,  a  mass 
of  English  foot  took  refuge  on  the  crags,  many 
horsemen  were  drowned  in  the  Forth  and  others 
stifled  in  crowding  over  the  Bannock  where  it  is 
affected  by  the  tide.  .  .  .  The  estimates  of  slain 
horsemen  vary  from  154  to  700.  .  .  .  Never  did 
the  arms  of  England  suffer  so  complete  a  disaster; 
never  did  the  arms  of  Scotland  repeat  so  re- 
markable a  performance.  But  it  was  the  van- 
quished who  learned  the  military  lesson,  and  on 
the  fields  of  France  they  showed,  in  the  use  of 
foot    and    archers    in    preference    to .  the    charging 
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column  of  knights,  how  deep  that  lesson  had  been 
driven.  Poictiers  and  Agincourt  were  won  under 
the  rock  of  Stirling." — W.  M.  Mackenzie,  Battle 
oj  Bimnockhurn,  pp.  89,  90-91,  98-99,  104. — See 
also  SiiKi.iNG  Castle. 

1314-1328. — Effect  of  battle  of  Bannockburn 
on  later  Scottish  history. — The  war  between  the 
Scots  and  the  English  which  reached  its  cUmax  in 
the  battle  of  Bannockburn  (1314)  ended  with 
the  peace  of  Northampton  in  1J28.  "No  defeat, 
however  crushing,  ever  proved  half  so  injurious  to 
any  country  as  the  victory  of  Bannockburn  did 
to  Scotland.  This  is  the  testimony  borne  by 
men  whose  patriotism  cannot  be  called  in  ques- 
tion. ...  It  drove  from  Scotland  the  very  elements 
of  its  growing  civilization  and  its  material  wealth. 
The  artisans  of  North  Britain  were  at  that  time 
mostly  English.  These  retired  or  were  driven  from 
Scotland,  and  with  them  the  commercial  impor- 
tance of  the  Scottish  towns  was  lost.  The  estates 
held  by  Englishmen  in  Scotland  were  confiscated, 
and  the  wealth  which  through  the  hands  of  these 
proprietors  had  found  its  way  from  the  southern 
parts  of  the  kingdom  and  fertilized  the  more  barren 
soil  of  the  north,  at  once  ceased.  The  higher  and 
more  cultured  clergy  were  English ;  these  retired 
when  the  severance  of  Scotland  from  England  was 
effected,  and  with  them  Scottish  scholarship  was 
almost  extinguished,  and  the  budding  literature  of 
the  north  disappeared.  How  calamitous  was  the 
period  which  followed  upon  Bannockburn  may  be 
partially  estimated  by  two  significant  facts.  Of 
the  six  princes  who  had  nominal  rule  in  Scotland 
from  the  death  of  Robert  III.  to  James  VI.,  not 
one  died  a  natural  death.  Of  the  ten  kings  whose 
names  are  entered  on  the  roll  of  Scottish  history 
from  the  death  of  Robert  Bruce,  seven  came  to 
the  throne,  whilst  minors,  and  James  I.  was  de- 
tained in  England  for  nineteen  years.  The  coun- 
try during  these  long  minorities,  and  the  time  of 
the  captivity  of  James,  was  exposed  to  the  strife 
commonly  attendant  on  minorities.  .  .  .  The  war 
commenced  by  Bruce  lingered  for  almost  three 
centuries,  either  in  the  shape  of  formal  warfare 
proclaimed  by  heralds  and  by  the  ceremonials 
usually  observed  at  the  beginning  of  national 
strife,  or  in  the  informal  but  equally  destructive 
hostilities  which  neighbours  indulge  in,  and  which 
partake  of  the  bitterness  of  civil  war.  .  .  .  For 
three  centuries  the  lands  south  of  the  Tweed,  and 
almost  as  far  as  the  Tyne  at  its  mouth,  were  ex- 
posed to  the  ceaseless  ravages  of  moss-troopers. 
.  .  .  For  a  while  men  were  killed,  and  women  out- 
raged and  murdered,  and  children  slain  without 
pity,  and  houses  plundered  and  then  burnt;  and 
cattle  swept  off  the  grazing  lands  between  Tweed 
and  Tyne,  until  none  cared,  unless  they  were  out- 
laws, to  occupy  any  part  of  the  country  within  a 
night's  ride  of  the  borders  of  Scotland.  The  suf- 
ferers in  their  turn  soon  learned  to  recognize  no 
law  save  that  of  might,  and  avenged  their  wrongs 
by  inflicting  like  wrongs  upon  others;  and  thus 
there  grew  up  along  the  frontiers  of  either  coun- 
try a  savage  population,  whose  occupation  was 
murder  and  plunder,  and  whose  sole  wealth  was 
what  they  had  obtained  by  violence.  .  .  .  The  war, 
indeed,  which  has  been  called  a  war  of  indepen- 
dence, and  fills  so  large  a  part  of  the  annals  of 
England  and  Scotland  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
was  successful  so  far  as  its  main  object  was  con- 
cerned, the  preservation  of  power  in  the  hands  of 
'barbarous  chieftains  who  neither  feared  the  king 
nor  pitied  the  people';  the  war  was  a  miserable 
failure  if  we  regard  the  well-being  of  the  people 
themselves,  and  the  progress  of  the  nation." — W. 


Denton,  Eiiglund  in  the  fifteenth  century,  pp. 
08-78. — On  the  other  hand,  "if  Bruce's  victory  does 
not  stand  among  the  Marathons  of  history,  it  ranks 
with  Courtrai  and  Morgarlen.  Had  Scotland  been 
defeated,  the  history  of  Britain  must  have  run 
another  course.  As  it  was,  Scotland  vindicated 
her  independence,  survived  to  develop  her  distinc- 
tive national  life,  and  was  ready  at  the  call  to 
enter  as  an  equal  the  United  Kingdom  of  a  later 
time." — C.  S.  Terry,  History   oj  Scolland,  p.  74. 

1315-1316. — Invasion  of  Ireland  under  Edward 
Bruce. — Pillaging. — Devastation.  See  Ireland: 
1314-1318. 

1326-1603. — Formation  of  Scottish  Parliament. 
— "The  real  founder  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  as 
a  representative  assembly  was  King  Robert  the 
Bruce.  Before  the  War  of  Independence,  the  Par- 
liament was  the  feudal  Great  Council,  composed, 
like  the  Parliament  of  England  before  the  days  of 
Simon  de  Montfort  and  Edward  1.  solely  of  the 
great  tenants-in-chief,  lay  and  clerical.  .  .  .  The 
Burgesses  had  no  place  in  the  Great  Council  of 
David  I.,  or  of  William  the  Lion  or  of  the  Alex- 
anders. .  .  .  But,  in  1326,  when  King  Robert  I. 
held  a  Parliament  at  the  Abbey  of  Cambuskenneth, 
within  sight  of  the  field  of  Bannockburn,  he  sum- 
moned to  it  burgesses  as  well  as  'other  free  tenants 
of  the  kingdom.'  King  Robert's  object  was  very 
practical.  The  Parliament  of  Cambuskenneth  was 
called  to  settle  the  pecuniary  relationships  between 
the  King  and  his  people  and  to  make  provision  for 
the  expenses  of  the  war.  ...  As  far  as  the  available 
evidence  goes,  the  summons  to  burgesses  appears 
to  have  been  regarded  as  an  exceptional  device 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  fourteenth  century.  .  .  . 
We  do  not  know  definitely  of  their  presence  as  an 
essential  part  of  all  Parliaments  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  They  then  be- 
came one  of  the  three  'Estates'  of  the  realm, 
and  about  the  same  time,  the  word  'Estates'  came 
to  be  frequently  used  for  'Parliament.'  The  other 
two  Estates  were  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  the 
Barons.  .  .  .  [By  an  act  of  James  VI  ratified  in 
1587  and  operative  until  the  Reform  Act  of  1832, 
the  vote  was  restricted  to  forty-shilling  free- 
holders.] With  the  admission  of  the  right  of  at- 
tendance of  representatives  of  the  smaller  barons 
in  1587,  the  constitution  of  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment was  finally  settled,  except  for  the  variations 
in  the  representation  of  the  clerical  Estate,  accord- 
ing as  the  Church  was  Episcopal  or  Presbyterian. 
.  .  .  The  Scottish  Parliament  was  a  single-chamber 
legislature,  presided  over,  as  a  rule,  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  .  .  .  The  weakness  of  the  Parliament 
was  largely  due  to  the  absence,  before  the  Refor- 
mation, of  representatives  of  the  shires.  .  .  .  An- 
other factor  was  the  delegation  of  the  work  of 
Parliament  to  Committees.  ...  It  is  possible  that 
the  device  of  a  Committee  provided  the  only 
means  of  limiting  the  number  of  burgess  members 
of  Parliament,  for  there  was  no  legislation  which 
determined  the  number  of  representatives  from 
a  burgh.  The  number  of  two  came  to  be  usual, 
and  in  1619  it  was  reduced  to  one  for  each  burgh 
with  the  exception  of  Edinburgh,  but  this  limitation 
was  made,  not  by  Parliament,  but  by  the  Conven- 
tion of  Royal  Burghs.  Whether  or  not  the  barons, 
in  the  earlier  centuries  of  Scottish  Parliamentary 
history,  employed  the  Committee  of  the  Articles 
to  diminish  burgess  influence,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  in  the  later  centuries,  the  Crown  employed 
it  to  obtain  a  complete  control  over  the  Parlia- 
ment. In  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it 
came  to  be  the  custom  that  the  Estates  should 
meet  in  full  only  on  the  first  and  the  last  day  of 
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its  session;  on  the  first,  to  appoint  the  Lords  of 
the  Articles,  and,  on  the  last,  to  ratify  what  they 
had  done.  The  key  to  the  situation  lay,  therefore, 
in  the  method  of  selecting  this  Committee,  and 
James  VL,  after  his  succession  to  the  throne  of 
England  [in  1603]  acquired  complete  control  over 
its  appointment.  .  .  .  After  the  Reformation  the 
country  possessed  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  a  legislative  body  more  really  representative 
than  the  Parliament  ever  was,  and  when  the 
Parhament  was  not  obeying  the  King,  it  was  fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  the  Assembly.  Like  the  Assem- 
bly, it  was  suppressed  by  Cromwell,  and,  though 
it  came  to  life  again  after  the  Restoration,  it  fell, 
for  the  most  part,  under  the  domination  of  the 
King  and  Privy  Council.  It  was  not  until  after 
the  Revolution  of  1689  that  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment came  to  be  a  great  national  force,  and  it 
had  then  less  than  twenty  years  of  separate  ex- 
istence before  it." — R.  S.  Rait,  History  of  Scot- 
land, pp.  226-229,  233-23S,  237,  225-226. 

1328. — Peace  of  Northampton. — Death  of 
Bruce. — "In  1327  Edward  II.  was  deposed  and 
shortly  afterwards  murdered.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Edward  III.,  a  boy  of  fifteen.  Not- 
withstanding the  truce  which  was  confirmed,  the 
Scots  indulged  in  those  Border  raids  which,  al- 
though brilliant,  never  seemed  to  come  to  any 
definite  issue."— D.  Macmillan,  Short  history  of 
the  Scottish  people,  p.  147. — Edward  endeavoured 
to  force  Randolph  and  Douglas,  who  were  leading 
the  Scots,  to  battle,  but  after  three  months  he 
abandoned  the  undertaking  in  disgust.  The  out- 
come was  "the  Treaty  of  Northampton  (1328) 
[which]  put  the  seal  upon  Bruce's  life-work  and 
brought  the  War  of  Independence  to  an  end  amid 
angry  protest  in  England,  who  denounced  the 
'shameful  peace'  and  attributed  it  to  the  treachery 
of  the  Queen-Mother.  As  categorically  as  the 
earlier  Treaty  of  Canterbury,  it  surrendered  Eng- 
lish claims  to  suzerainty.  Documents,  including  the 
Ragman  Roll,  claiming  to  establish  Scotland's  po- 
litical servitude,  were  to  be  given  up.  The  Stone 
of  Destiny  was  retained,  in  deference,  it  is  said, 
to  the  refusal  of  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  to  sur- 
render it  against  the  force  of  popular  opinion. 
With  three  exceptions  Bruce's  drastic  forfeitures 
were  to  stand;  hence  the  'Disinherited'  sore  fes- 
tered to  discharge  its  venom  at  a  later  time.  The 
marriage  of  Prince  David  (aged  four)  and  Princess 
Joanna  of  England  (aged  six)  proposed  to  clinch 
the  new  friendship.  It  took  place  two  months 
after  the  Treaty.  Bruce  was  not  present.  He  had 
not  reached  his  fifty-sixth  year  [but  his  strenuous 
life  had  taxed  his  strength  too  far  and]  ...  he 
died  on  June  7,  1329,  a  man  of  rare  force,  sagacity 
and  decision,  qualities  the  lack  of  which  sorely 
vexed  his  Stewart  successors." — C.  S.  Terry,  His- 
tory of  Scotland,  p.  78. 

Also  in:  W.  Scott,  History  of  Scotland. 

1329. — Accession  of  David  II. 

1332-1333. — Disinherited  barons. — Balliol's  in- 
vasion.— Siege  of  Berwick  and  battle  of  Halidon 
Hill.— The  death  of  King  Robert  Bruce  left  the 
crown  to  a  child  of  seven  years,  his  son  David, 
under  the  regency  of  Randolph,  Earl  of  Murray. 
Bruce  had  deprived  three  English  nobles  of  their 
Scottish  estates,  and  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  NorthamiJton,  Randolph  was  bound  to  reinstate 
these  barons.  He  satisfied  only  one  of  them,  how- 
ever, and  in  1332  the  other  disinherited  barons 
"made  common  cause  with  EcJward  Balliol,  son  of 
the  ex-king  of  Scotland,  who  had  been  exiled  in 
France.  The  English  king,  Edward  III.  would  not 
openly  give  countenance  to  their  undertaking,  nor 


permit  them  to  invade  Scotland  across  the  English 
frontier;  but  he  did  nothing  to  prevent  their  re- 
cruiting in  the  northern  counties  an  army  of  3,300 
men,  which  took  ship  at  Ravenspur,  in  Yorkshire, 
and  landed  on  the  coast  of  Fifeshire,  under  Balliol's 
command.  Marching  westward,  the  invaders 
"finally  took  up  a  strong  position  in  the  heart  of 
the  country,  with  the  river  Earn  in  their  front. 
Just  before  this  crisis,  the  wise  and  capable 
Regent,  Randolph,  Earl  of  Murray,  had  died,  and 
the  great  Sir  James  Douglas,  having  gone  with 
King  Robert's  heart  to  offer  it  at  the  shrine  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  had  perished  on  his  way,  in  con- 
flict with  the  Moors  of  Spain.  The  regency  had 
devolved  upon  the  Earl  of  Mar,  a  man  wanting 
both  in  energy  and  in  military  capacity.  .  .  .  [With 
a  large  army  he  met  Balliol  at  Dupplin  Moor, 
where  he  was  defeated  and  slain.  Balliol  and  his 
army  then  occupied  Perth.]  .  .  .  Scotland  having 
been  thus  subdued  by  a  handful  of  men,  the  nobles 
one  by  one  came  to  make  their  submission.  Young 
King  David  and  his  affianced  bride  were  sent  over 
to  France  for  security,  and  Edward  Balliol  was 
crowned  King  at  Scone  on  September  24,  1332,, 
two  months  after  his  disembarkation  in  Scotland^ 
As  Balliol  was  thus  actual  (de  facto)  King  of 
Scotland,  Edward  could  now  form  an  alliance  with 
him  without  a  breach  of  the  treaty;  and  there 
seemed  to  be  many  arguments  in  favour  of  espous- 
ing his  cause.  The  young  Bruce  and  his  dynasty 
represented  the  troublesome  spirit  of  Scottish  inde- 
pendence, and  were  closely  allied  with  France, 
whose  king  .  .  .  lost  no  opportunity  of  stimulating 
and  supporting  the  party  of  resistance  to  England. 
Balliol,  on  the  other  hand,  admitted  in  a  secret 
despatch  to  Edward  that  the  success  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  owing  to  that  King's  friendly  non-inter- 
vention, and  the  aid  of  his  subjects;  offered  to  hold 
Scotland  'as  his  man,'  doing  him  homage  for  it  as 
an  English  fief;  and,  treating  the  princess  Joan's 
hastily  formed  union  with  David  as  a  mere  engage- 
ment, proposed  to  marry  her  himself  instead.  The 
King,  as  always,  even  on  less  important  issuer  than 
the  present,  consulted  his  Parliament.  .  .  .  BaUiol 
in  the  meanwhile,  having  dismissed  the  greater  part 
of  his  English  auxiliaries,  was  lying  unsuspicious 
of  danger  at  Annan,  when  his  camp  was  attacked 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  a  strong  body  of 
cavalry  under  Murray,  son  of  the  wise  Regent, 
and  Douglas,  brother  of  the  great  Sir  James,  The 
entrenchments  were  stormed  in  the  darkness;  noble, 
vassal  and  retainer  were  slaughtered  before  they 
were  able  to  organize_  any  resistance,  and  Balliol 
himself  barely  escaped  with  his  life  across  the 
English  border."  In  the  following  year,  however, 
Edward  restored  his  helpless  vassal,  invading  Scot- 
land in  person,  besieging  Berwick,  and  routing  atKl; 
destroying,  at  Halidon  Hill,  a  Scotch  army  which, 
came  to  its  relief. — W.  Warburton,  Edn'ard  HI,, 
pp.  26-29. — See  also  Berwick-upon-Tweed:  1293- 
1333- 

Also  in:  W.  Longman,  Life  and  times  of  Edwatii 
HI,  V.  I,  ch.  4. — J.  H.  Burton,  History  of  Scotland, 
V.  3,  ch.  25. 

1332-1437. — Condition  of  country. — The  wars 
of  the  thirteenth  century  le/t  Scotland  miserably 
poor.  No  great  cathedral  was  built;  the  new 
castles  were  only  single  towers;  secular  and  church 
lands  had  but  half  their  value  before  the  War  of 
Independence,  and  by  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century  English  merchants  took  Scottish  coins  at 
half  their  face  value.  "James  I  saw  that  the 
surest  way  to  make  a  nation  rich  was  not  to  i)lay, 
tricks  with  the  coinage,  but  to  encourage  trade 
and  agriculture.     He  therefore   ordered  new  coins 
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to  be  struck  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness  as 
those  of  England.  .  .  .  [The  chief  exports]  in- 
cluded no  manufactured  goods  except  coarse 
woollen  cloth;  wool,  salted  salmon  and  herring, 
the  hides  of  cattle,  and  the  skins  of  deer,  foxes, 
and  other  wild  creatures  almost  complete  the  list. 
The  trade  was  chiefly  with  Flanders,  though  ships 
also  sailed  to  the  Baltic  and  France,  and  in  times 
of  peace,  to  England.  .  .  .  Coal  was  worked  in 
Lothian,  but  was  not  exported.  Food,  especially 
meat,  was  plentiful,  but  for  all  their  luxuries  and 
many  of  their  necessaries  the  Scots  were  dependent 
on  foreign  imports.  Weapons  and  armour,  cloth, 
and  wine  figure  frequently  in  the  lists  of  goods 
going  to  Scotland.  .  .  .  One  is  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  industries  must  have  been  almost  non- 
existent in  fourteenth-century  Scotland,  either  be- 
cause of  the  indolence  of  the  people,  or,  more  prob- 
ably, for  lack  of  a  strong  hand  to  give  security  and 
order.  .  .  .  The  towns  had  changed  little.  .  .  .  [The 
closely  packed  rows  of  wooden  houses  with 
thatched  roofs  caused  frequent  fires,  against  which 
James  I  ordered  provision  to  be  made.  He  also 
introduced  taverns  for  the  accomodation  of  travel- 
ers, which  acquired  fame  for  their  discomfort.] 
The  town  was  still  governed  by  the  alderman, 
bailies,  and  council,  who  were  empowered  to  fix 
wages  and  the  price  of  goods.  The  power  and 
authority  of  the  merchant  guild  had  in  most  cases 
been  transferred  to  the  crafts,  or  associations  of 
workers  at  a  special  trade.  At  the  head  of  each 
craft  was  the  deacon,  who  was  required  by  the 
King  to  see  that  the  workmen  were  competent 
and  that  their  work  was  of  good  quality.  .  .  .  [Life 
in  the  country  was]  at  the  best  an  unending  fight 
with  a  stubborn  soil,  at  the  worst  a  time  of  terror, 
when  their  homesteads  were  fired,  their  corn  tram- 
pled underfoot,  and  they  themselves  driven  to  the 
mountains  with  what  they  could  save  of  their 
cattle.  .  .  .  [The  country  people  were  fond  of 
singing  and  dancing  and  football.  James  I  required 
all  men  above  the  age  of  12  to  learn  archery, 
in  which  they  were  gravely  deficient.  The  clothing 
of  every  subject  was  carefully  regulated  by  law 
according  to  rank  and  wealth.  Education  and  lit- 
erature were  impossible  in  the  troubled  state  of  the 
time.  But  in  1414  the  pope  permitted  the  founda- 
tion of  St.  Andrew's  University.  Barbour,  John  of 
Fordun  and  Wyntoun  kept  alive  the  feeble  light 
of  literature  and  James  I  gave  Scotland  its  first 
great  love  poem.]" — R.  L.  Mackie,  Scotland,  pp. 
238,  23Q,  240,  241,  242. 

1333-1370. — Long-continued  wars  with  Ed- 
ward in. — Reign  of  David  IL — Origin  of  Lords 
of  Articles. — The  long  wars  with  Edward  III  re- 
duced Scotland  to  a  state  of  misery,  but  Scotland's 
opportunity  came  again  when  in  1337,  Edward  laid 
claim  to  the  crown  of  France.  The  Scottish  "pa- 
triots rallied  under  Robert  Stewart,  the  future 
king.  Bruce's  tactics  were  resumed,  and  gradually 
the  English  strengths  were  recovered.  Perth  fell 
in  1339.  Edinburgh  and  Stirling  followed,  and 
by  1341  it  was  deemed  safe  for  David  and  his 
queen  to  return  from  France.  .  .  .  [David  II  proved 
unable  to  restrain  his  powerful  nobles  from  mak- 
ing war  on  one  another,  and  intrigue  was  rife.] 
For  five  years  the  strife  of  parties  continued,  till 
in  1346  David  was  ill-guided  to  attempt  in  Eng- 
land a  diversion  in  the  interests  of  France,  where 
Edward  III  threatened  Calais.  At  Neville's  Cross, 
near  Durham,  an  English  host,  led  by  the  clergy  of 
the  north,  faced  him.  David,  deriding  an  army 
of  'miserable  monks  and  pig-drivers,'  gave  battle, 
was  defeated  and  carried  into  captivity.  For  eleven 
years   he   remained   in   England,   nor   was   greatly 


regretted  in  Scotland,  where  his  nephew  Robert 
Stewart  passably  filled  his  place.  The  years  of 
David's  captivity  were  memorable  for  two  events. 
In  1350  the  Black  Death  laid  its  grim  hand  upon 
Scotland,  whose  population,  immune  to  this  point, 
had  made  an  oath  of  'the  foul  death  of  the  Eng- 
lish.' The  plague  raged  for  a  full  year  and  carried 
off  a  third  of  the  people,  a  grievous  blow  to  the 
country's  economic  development.  Four  years  later 
the  interested  friendship  of  France  caused  another 
calamity.  Anxious  to  prevent  the  conclusion  of 
an  agreement  between  Scotland  and  England,  a 
considerable  French  force  was  dispatched  to  encour- 
age an  attack  on  France's  enemy.  In  1355  Ber- 
wick was  captured  and  briefly  held.  Next  year 
Edward  retook  it,  and  pushed  on  to  Edinburgh, 
over  a  trail  of  black  ruin.  The  'Burnt  Candle- 
mas' of  1356  lingered  along  in  Scottish  memory 
and  was  wreaked  by  Edward  upon  those  he  called 
his  subjects.  The  aged  and  childless  Edward  Bal- 
liol  surrendered  his  empty  title  in  return  for  a 
generous  pension.  His  house  troubled  Scotland  no 
more.  In  October  1357  David  gained  his  liberty. 
Edward,  with  the  lustre  of  Poictiers  around  him, 
was  minded  to  prosecute  the  French  war  to  a 
conclusion,  and  feared  a  hostile  Scotland  upon  his 
flank.  But  Scotland  regained  her  king  upon  para- 
lyzing terms.  One  hundred  thousand  marks  were 
demanded  in  ten  annual  payments,  and  David's 
personal  extravagance  added  to  the  kingdom's  bur- 
dens. The  situation  developed  to  a  crisis  in  1363, 
when  Robert  Stewart  and  others  banded  in  pro- 
test against  the  king's  heedlessness.  David  had  no 
love  for  his  nephew  and  heir  and  put  down  the 
movement  with  decision.  The  financial  situation 
remained  intolerable  and  David  held  no  scruples  as 
to  the  conditions  on  which  it  might  be  ended. 
Upon  a  visit  to  London  (1363)  he  offered  acknowl- 
edgment of  Edward  or  his  son  Prince  Lionel  as 
heir  to  Scotland's  throne  provided  the  ransom  was 
remitted.  The  unworthy  proposal  was  rejected 
peremptorily  by  David's  Parliament  (1364).  ...  At 
length  in  1369  Edward's  relations  with  France  de- 
manded an  understanding  with  Scotland.  The  an- 
nual, and  so  far  infrequently  paid,  instalments  were 
reduced  to  4000  marks  and  a  truce  of  fourteen 
years  was  arranged.  David  survived  the  treaty  for 
two  years.  He  died  in  1371  leaving  his  kingdom 
in  debt  to  England  for  half  the  ransom  his  release 
had  cost.  His  reign  in  no  aspect  was  worthy  and 
is  significant  chiefly  as  showing  the  kingdom's 
tenacity  to  the  traditions  of  Bruce  and  Wallace. 
.  .  .  Like  his  father's  reign,  David's  supplies  a 
landmark  in  the  kingdom's  constitutional  develop- 
ment. The  circumstances  of  the  realm  afforded 
Parliament  opoprtunities,  of  which  it  took  advan- 
tage, to  assert  its  powers  at  the  expense  of  the  royal 
prerogative.  A  development  of  far-reaching  con- 
sequence took  place  in  1367,  when  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  burgesses  presented  themselves  at  Scone  that 
it  was  resolved  to  delegate  their  authority  to  a 
Committee  of  twelve  drawn  from  the  six  most 
prominent  burghs:  the  others  returned  home  to 
attend  to  the  harvest.  This  was  •  the  origin  of 
the  'Committee  of  the  Articles,'  so  large  a  detail 
in  the  mechanism  of  the  Scottish  Parliament 
throughout  its  existence.  .  .  .  From  a  similar  ar- 
rangement there  developed  the  Committee  for 
Causes  which  at  a  later  time  grew  into  the  Court  of 
Session  or  Supreme  Court  of  Justice.  Significant  of 
expanding  culture  is  the  fact  that  in  David's  reign 
the  first  authentic  Scottish  authors  lived.  John 
Barbour,  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  wrote  The  Brus, 
an  epic  of  David's  heroic  father.  Andrew  of  Wyn- 
toun, his   junior.   Canon   Regular  of  St.  Andrew's 
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and  Prior  of  St.  Serf's,  compiled  his  Original 
Chronicle,  a  vernacular  metrical  history  from  the 
Creation  to  the  accession  of  James  I.  Both  were 
contemporaries  of  English  Chaucer,  but  their  re- 
moteness from  his  Renaissance  spirit  measures  the 
relative  backwardness  of  their  country  and  proves 
its  energies  absorbed  in  the  sterner  tasks  which 
troubled  times  imposed.  David's  reign  was  a  test- 
ing experience  calculated  to  strengthen  rather  than 
refine  the  national  character.  .  .  .  After  Neville's 
Cross  (1346)  Scottish  soil  and  Scottish  strengths 
(Annandale,  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  Lochmaben)  were 
in  possession  of  the  'auld  enemy.'  She  was  not 
expelled  for  over  a  hundred  years  and  for  their 
capture  and  retention  incessant  border  warfare  vexed 
the  fortunes  of  two  kingdoms." — C.  S.  Terry,  His- 
tory of  Scotland,  pp.  81-85. 

Also  in;  J.  Bain,  Edwards  in  Scotland. — J. 
Froissart,  Chronicles  (Johnes  tr.),  bk.  i. — W. 
Longman,  Life  and  times  of  Edward  III,  v.  i,  ch. 
4,  10,  15,  22. 

1346. — Founding  of  Lordship  of  the  Isles.  See 
Hebrides:   1346-1504. 

1370. — Accession  of  Robert  II,  first  of  the 
Stuart,  or  Stewart,  dynasty. — David  II  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  nephew,  "Robert  the  High  Steward 
of  Scotland,"  whose  mother  was  Marjory,  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  Bruce.  The  succession  had  been  so 
fixed  by  act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  during 
"good  King  Robert's"  life.  The  new  King  Robert 
began  the  Stuart  line,  as  a  royal  dynasty.  "The 
name  of  his  family  was  Allan,  or  Fitz  Allan,  but 
it  had  become  habitual  to  call  them  by  the  name 
of  the  feudal  office  held  by  them  in  Scotland,  and 
hence  Robert  II.  was  the  first  of  the  Steward,  or, 
as  it  came  to  be  written,  the  Stewart  dynasty. 
They  obtained  their  feudal  influence  through  the 
office  enjoyed  by  their  ancestors  at  the  Court  of 
Scotland — the  ofiice  of  Steward." — J.  H.  Burton, 
History  of  Scotland,  v.  3,  ch.  26. — The  succession 
of  the  family  on  the  Scottish  throne  was  as  fol- 
lows; Robert  II,  Robert  III,  James  I,  James  II, 
James  III,  James  IV,  James  V,  Mary,  James  VI. 
The  grandmother  of  Mary,  the  great  grandmother 
of  James  VI,  was  Margaret  Tudor,  of  the  English 
royal  family — sister  of  Henry  VIII.  The  death 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1603  left  the  English  throne 
with  no  nearer  heir  than  the  Scottish  King  James. 
He,  therefore,  united  the  two  crowns  and  became 
James  I  of  England,  as  well  as  James  VI  of  Scot- 
land. His  successors  of  the  dynasty  in  England 
were  Charles  I,  before  the  rebellion  and  common- 
wealth, then  Charles  II,  James  II,  Mary  (of  the 
joint  reign  of  William  and  Mary),  and  Anne.  The 
Hanoverian  line,  which  succeeded,  was  derived 
from  the  Stuart,  through  a  daughter  of  James  I — 
Elizabeth  of  Bohemia. — Based  on  M.  Noble,  His- 
torical genealogy  of  the  House  of  Sittart. 

1388. — Battle  of  Otterburn.     See  Otterburn. 

1390. — Accession  of  Robert  III. 

1400-1436. — Homildon  Hill  and  Shrewsbury. — 
Captivity  of  James  I.— From  138Q  to  1390  there 
was  a  truce  between  England  and  Scotland,  and 
the  Scotch  borderers  watched  impatiently  for  the 
termination  of  it,  that  they  might  be  let  loose  on 
the  northern  English  counties,  "like  hounds  let  off 
the  leash.  It  was  asserted  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land, indeed,  that  they  did  not  wait  for  the  con- 
clusion. Ten  years  of  peaceful  husbandry  had 
prepared  a  harvest  for  them,  and  they  swept  it  off 
■n  the  old  way — the  English  borderers  retaliating 
l)y  an  invasion  of  the  Lowlands.  The  political  as- 
pect again  became  menacing  for  Scotland.  The 
conditions  which  rendered  peace  almost  a  necessity 
for  England  had  ceased  with  a  revolution.    It  was 


no  longer  Richard  II.,  but  Henry  IV.,  who  reigned; 
and  he  began  his  reign  by  a  great  invasion  of 
Scotland." — J.  H.  Burton,  History  of  Scotland,  v. 
3,  p.  78. — He  marched  with  a  large  army  (1400) 
as  far  as  Leith  and  threatened  Edinburgh  Castle, 
which  was  stoutly  defended  by  the  Scottish  king's 
son;  but  the  expedition  was  fruitless  of  results. 
Henry,  however,  gained  the  adhesion  of  the  earl  of 
March,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Scottish 
nobles,  who  had  received  an  unpardonable  affront 
from  the  duke  of  Albany,  then  regent  of  Scotland, 
and  who  joined  the  EngHsh  against  his  country  in 
consequence.  In  the  autumn  of  1402  the  Scotch  re- 
taUated  Henry's  invasion  by  a  great  plundering 
expedition  under  Douglas,  which  penetrated  as 
far  as  Durham.  The  rievers  were  returning,  laden 
with  plunder,  when  they  were  intercepted  by 
Hotspur  and  the  traitor  March,  at  Homildon  Hill, 
near  Wooler,  and  fearfully  beaten,  a  large  number 
of  Scotch  knights  and  lords  being  killed  or  taken 
prisoner.  Douglas  and  others  among  the  prisoners 
of  this  battle  were  subsequently  released  by  Hot- 
spur, in  defiance  of  the  orders  of  King  Henry,  and 
they  joined  him  with  a  considerable  force  when  he 
raised  his  standard  of  revolt.  Sharing  the  defeat 
of  the  rebellious  Percys,  Douglas  was  again  taken 
prisoner  at  Shrewsbury,  1403.  Two  years  later  the 
English  king  gained  a  more  important  captive,  in 
the  person  of  the  young  heir  to  the  Scottish  throne, 
subsequently  King  James  I,  who  was  taken  at  sea 
while  on  a  voyage  to  France.  The  young  prince 
(who  became  titular  king  of  Scotland  in  1406,  on 
his  father's  death)  was  detained  at  the  English 
court  nineteen  years,  treated  with  friendly  courtesy 
by  Henry  IV  and  Henry  V  and  educated  with 
care.  He  married  Jane  Beaufort,  niece  of  Henry 
IV,  and  was  set  free  to  return  to  his  kingdom  in 
1424,  prepared  by  his  English  training  to  introduce 
in  Scotland  a  better  system  of  government  and 
more  respectful  ideas  of  law.  The  reforms  which 
he  undertook  gave  rise  to  fear  and  hatred  among 
the  lawless  lords  of  the  north,  and  they  rid  them- 
selves of  a  king  who  troubled  them  with  too  many 
restraints,  by  assassinating  him,  on  February  20, 
1436. — Based  on  J.  H.  Burton,  History  of  Scot- 
land, V.  3,  ch.  26-27. 

Also  in:  W.  Scott,  History  of  Scotland,  v.  i, 
ch.  16-18. 

1411.— Battle  of  Harlaw.— Defeat  of  Lord  of 
the  Isles  and  Highland  clans.  See  Harlaw,  Bat- 
tle OF. 

1437-1460.— Reign  of  James  II.— Feuds  in  the 
kingdom. — Fall  of  the  Black  Douglases. — James 
II  was  crowned  at  Holyrood  in  1437.  "The  child, 
who  but  seven  years  of  age,  was  bandied  to  and 
fro  like  a  shuttlecock  between  rival  adventurers. 
The  Earl  of  Douglas  (.'\rchibald,  fifth  Earl,  died 
1439)  took  no  leading  part  in  the  strife  of  factions; 
one  of  them  led  by  Sir  William  Crichton,  who 
held  the  important  post  of  Commander  of  Edin- 
burgh Castle;  the  other  by  Sir  Alexander  Living- 
stone of  Callendar.  .  .  .  The  queen-mother  married 
Sir  James  Stewart,  the  Black  Knight  of  Lornc, 
and  (August  3,  1430)  she  was  captured  by  Living- 
stone while  her  husband,  in  the  mysterious  words 
of  the  chronicler,  'was  put  in  a  pitt  and  bollit.'  In 
a  month  Jane  Beaufort  gave  Livingstone  an  am- 
nesty; he,  not  the  Stewart  family,  not  the  queen- 
mother,  now  held  James.  To  all  this  the  new 
young  Earl  of  Douglas,  a  boy  of  eighteen,  tacitly 
a.ssentcd.  He  was  the  most  powerful  and  weal- 
thiest subject  in  Scotland;  in  F'rance  he  was  Due 
de  Touraine;  he  was  descended  in  lawful  wedlock 
from  Robert  II  [and  thus  po.ssessor  of  a  claim 
to   the   throne   which    he  never  advanced].    .    .    . 
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But  he  held  proudly  aloof  from  both  Livingstone 
and  Crichton,  who  were  stealing  the  king  alter- 
nately: they  then  combined,  invited  Douglas  to 
Edinburgh  Castle,  with  his  brother  David,  and 
served  up  the  ominous  bull's  head  at  that  'black 
dinner'  recorded  in  a  ballad  fragment.  They  de- 
capitated the  two  Douglas  boys;  the  earldom  fell 
to  their  granduncle,  James  the  Fat,  and  presently, 
on  his  death  (1443),  to  young  William  Douglas, 
after  which  'bands,'  or  illegal  covenants,  between 
the  various  leaders  ol  factions,  led  to  private  wars 
of  shifting  fortune.  Kennedy,  Bishop  of  St.  An- 
drew's, opposed  the  Douglas  party,  now  strong  both 
in  lands  newly  acquired,  till  (July  3,  1449)  James 
married  Mary  of  Gueldres,  imprisoned  the  Living- 
stones, and  relied  on  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews 
and  the  clergy.  While  Douglas  was  visiting  Rome 
in  1450,  the  Livingstones  had  been  forfeited,  and 
Crichton  became  Chancellor.  On  his  return  from 
Rome,  Douglas  submitted  to  the  king  and  received 
back  his  lands,  but  being  suspected  of  intriguing 
with  England  and  with  the  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
he  was  slain  by  the  king  (1452).]  James,  the 
brother  of  the  slain  earl,  publicly  defied  his  king, 
gave  his  allegiance  to  Henry  VL  of  England,  with- 
drew it,  intrigued,  and  after  his  brothers  had  been 
routed  at  Arkinholm,  near  Langholm  (May  18, 
1455),  fled  to  England.  His  House  was  proclaimed 
traitorous;  their  wide  lands  in  southern  and  south- 
western Scotland  were  forfeited  and  redistributed, 
the  Scotts  of  Buccleuch  profiting  in  the  long-run. 
The  leader  of  the  Royal  forces  at  Arkinholm,  near 
Langholm,  was  another  Douglas,  one  of  'the  Red 
Douglases,'  the  Earl  of  Angus;  and  till  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  under  James  VL,  the 
Red  Douglases  were  as  powerful,  turbulent,  and 
treacherous  as  the  Black  Douglases  had  been  in 
their  day.  When  attacked  and  defeated,  these 
Douglases,  red  or  black,  always  allied  themselves 
with  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  the  hereditary  foes  of 
the  royal  authority.  Meanwhile  Edward  IV.  wrote 
of  the  Scots  as  'his  rebels  of  Scotland,'  and  in 
the  alternations  of  fortune  between  the  Houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  James  held  with  Henry  VI. 
When  Henry  was  defeated  and  taken  at  Northamp- 
ton (July  10,  1460),  James  besieged  Roxburgh 
Castle,  an  English  hold  on  the  Border,  and  (Au- 
gust 3,  1460)  was  slain  by  the  explosion  of  a  great 
bombard." — A.  Lang,  Short  history  of  Scotland,  pp. 
60-61,  63. 

1460. — Accession  of  James  III. 

1462. — Food  regulation  statute  passed.  See 
Food  regulation:  1462. 

1468. — Annexation  of  Shetland  islands.  See 
Shetland,  or  Zetland,  islands:  1468. 

1471. — Control  of  Orkney  islands  granted  by 
Norway.    See  Orkney  islands. 

1482-1488. — Reign  of  James  III. — Rise  and 
fall  of  House  of  Boyd. — Relations  with  Eng- 
land.— Lauder  Bridge  and  Sauchie  Burn. — 
"The  reign  of  the  new  king  opened  with  great 
opportunities  for  a  capable  ruler,  but  owing  to 
James  Ill's  long  minority,  and  probably  to  defects 
in  his  own  character,  these  opportunities  were  not 
turned  to  any  good  advantage.  ...  At  his  father's 
death  Scotland  was  turning  its  face  towards  inter- 
nal and  national  advance.  It  had  little  to  fear 
at  the  hands  of  England,  which  was  distracted  and 
weakened  by  the  conflicts  between  the  two  parties 
of  Lancaster  and  York;  and  France  found  it  to  be 
more  to  her  advantage  to  have  Scotland  as  a  friend 
than  an  enemy.  In  addition,  the  young  king  re- 
ceived valuable  aid  from  Bishop  Kennedy,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  patriotic  statesmen  as  well  as 
one    of    the    greatest    ecclesiastics    and    best    men 


that  Scotland  has  ever  produced.  James,  who  was 
now  at  the  clo.se  of  his  ninth  year,  was  crowned 
in  Kelso  Abbey  on  the  loth  of  August,  seven  days 
alter  his  father's  death.  By  the  fall  of  Roxburgh 
castle  the  English  were  driven  out  of  every  Scot- 
tish stronghold,  Berwick  alone  excepted.  Two 
parties  in  the  State  almost  immediately  revealed 
themselves:  that  of  Kennedy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  that  of  the  queen-mother  on  the  other.  .  .  . 
Kennedy,  who  was  strongly  supported  by  the  Earl 
of  Angus  and  the  older  nobility,  sided  with 
the  Lancastrians,  thus  following  out  the  policy  of 
James  II.;  while  the  queen-mother,  along  with  the 
younger  lords,  were  Yorkists.  .  .  .  The  cause  of 
Lancaster,  notwithstanding  Scottish  support,  was 
under  a  cloud,  and  Henry  VI.  and  his  queen, 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  had  to  seek  shelter  in  Scot- 
land (1461).  As  a  return  for  the  hospitality  thus 
shown  him,  Henry  gave  up  Berwick  to  the  Scots. 
This  was  a  cause  of  much  national  joy;  no  Scot- 
tish stronghold  was  now  in  posse.^sion  of  the  Eng- 
lish. .  .  .  [Edward  IV,  seeking  to  break  the  power 
of  the  Scots,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the 
Earl  of  Douglas  and  the  Lord  of  the  Isles]  by 
which  Scotland  to  the  north  of  the  Forth  was  to 
be  given  to  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  and  his  kinsman, 
Donald  Balloch,  while  the  lands  of  Douglas,  taken 
from  the  family  by  James  II.,  were  to  be  restored 
to  the  earl.  Edward  himself  was  to  be  Lord  Para- 
mount of  Scotland,  while  his  tvv'o  confederates  were 
to  be  his  vassals.  The  English  king  also  courted 
the  favour  of  the  queen-mother,  and  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  proposed  a  marriage  between  her  and 
Edward.  .  .  .  [Scotland's  danger  v/as  averted  by  the 
defeat  of  Douglas  and  the  idmirable  statesman- 
ship of  Bishop  Kennedy,  whose  death  in  1465  was 
the  signal  for  renewed  plotting,  which  resulted  in 
the  rapid  rise  and  equally  rapid  fall  of  the  House 
of  Boyd.  Thomas  Boyd,  a  man  of  brilliant  quali- 
ties, married  Princess  Mary,  the  king's  sister.  Boyd 
was  made  Earl  of  .^rran  and  negotiated  a  marriage 
between  Margaret  of  Norway  and  Jpmes  III,  as  a 
result  of  which  Scotland  acquired  the  islands  of 
Orkney  and  Shetland.  But  during  his  absence  in 
Norway,  .Arran's  enemies  secured  his  downfall  and 
he  was  forced  to  fiee.  His  great  estates  passed  to 
the  crown,  and  his  wife  was  married  to  Lord 
Hamilton,  thus  creating  a  claim  to  the  throne 
which  was  a  source  of  trouble  until  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.]  Satisfactory  relations  were  formed 
with  England  on  26th  October  1474.  By  them 
James's  infant  son,  the  future  James  IV.,  was  to 
marry  Cecilia,  Edward's  youngest  daughter.  Al- 
though this  compact  in  the  end  miscarried,  it  had 
an  immediate  effect  in  bringing  John,  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  to  his  knees  [14Q6]." — D.  Macmillan,  Short 
history  of  the  Scottish  people,  pp.  195-196,  200. — 
The  fortunes  of  James  and  his  country,  so  success- 
ful up  to  this  time,  now  suffered  a  severe  change. 
"By  his  love  of  seclusion,  his  distaste  for  all  the 
activities  and  accomplishments  of  a  feudal  king  and 
knight,  James  alienated  the  sympathies  of  every 
class  of  his  subjects."— P.  H.  Brown,  History  of 
Scotland,  v.  i,  p.  269. — His  favorites,  men  of  low 
birth  and  peaceful  accomplishments,  were  especially 
distasteful  to  the  nobility.  James  became  suspi- 
cious of  his  two  brothers  and  had  them  both  im- 
prisoned in  1478.  The  earl  of  Mar  died  in  prison 
and  it  was  rumored  that  James  had  caused  his 
death.  Albany  escaped  to  France  and  thence  to 
England,  where  he  put  himself  forward  as  a 
claimant  of  the  Scottish  throne,  securing  the  sup- 
port of  Edward  IV  by  offering  to  surrender  the 
hard-won  independence  of  the  kingdom.  An  Eng- 
lish army,  under  Richard  of  Gloucester  (afterwards 
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King  Richard  III)  was  sent  into  Scotland  to  en- 
force his  claim.  The  Scotch  king  assembled  his 
forces  and  advanced  from  Edinburgh  as  far  as 
I^auder  (1482),  to  meet  the  invasion.  At  Lauder, 
the  nobles,  having  becoming  deeply  exasperated  by 
the  arrogant  state  which  the  ex-architect  assumed 
as  earl  of  Mar,  held  a  meeting  which  resulted  in 
the  sudden  seizure  and  hanging  of  all  the  king's 
favorites  on  Lauder  Bridge.  "Peace  with  Albany 
and  his  English  allies  was  now  arranged,  on  terms 
which  made  the  duke  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom;  but  it  lasted  no  more  than  a  year. 
Albany  became  obnoxious  and  fled  to  England 
again.  The  doings  of  the  king  were  still  hateful 
to  his  nobles  and  people  and  a  continual  provoca- 
tion of  smouldering  wrath.  In  1488,  the  discon- 
tent broke  out  in  actual  rebellion,  and  James  was 
easily  defeated  in  a  battle  fought  at  Sauchie  Burn, 
between  Bannockburn  and  Stirling.  Flying  from 
the  battle-field,  he  fell  from  his  horse  and  was 
taken,  badly  injured,  into  the  house  of  a  miller 
near  by,  where  he  disclosed  his  name.  "The  con- 
sequence was,  that  some  of  the  rebels  who  fol- 
lowed the  chase  entered  the  hut  and  stabbed  him 
to  the  heart.  The  persons  of  the  murderers  were 
never  known,  nor  was  the  king's  body  ever  found." 
— W.  Scott,  History  of  Scotland,  v.  i,  ch.  20. 

Also  in;  C.  M.  Yonge,  Cameos  from  English 
history,  series  3,  ch.  18-22. 

1488. — Accession  of  James  IV. 

1502. — Marriage  which  brought  the  crown  of 
England  to  the  Stuarts. — "On  the  8th  of  August 
1502  the  ceremony  of  marriage  between  King 
James  [IV'^  of  Scotland]  and  Margaret,  Princess  of 
England  [daughter  of  Henry  VII  and  sister  of 
Henry  VHI],  was  celebrated  in  the  Chapel  of  Holy- 
rood.  A  union  of  crowns  and  governments  might 
be  viewed  as  a  possible  result  of  such  a  marriage; 
but  there  had  been  others  between  Scotland  and 
England  whence  none  followed.  It  was  long  ere 
such  a  harvest  of  peace  seemed  likely  to  arise 
from  this  union — it  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  so  buried 
under  events  of  a  contrary  tenor  that  it  was  almost 
forgotten ;  yet,  a  hundred  and  one  years  later,  it 
sent  the  great-grandson  of  James  IV  to  be  King  of 
England." — J.  H.  Burton,  History  of  Scotland,  v. 
3,  p.  220. 

1502-1504. — Highlands  brought  to  order. — Sup- 
pression of  independent  Lordship  of  the  Isles. — 
"The  marriage  of  James  in  1502  with  the  Princess 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  helped  to 
prolong  the  period  of  tranquillity.  But,  in  fact,  his 
energetic  administration  of  justice  had,  almost 
from  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  restored  confi- 
dence, and  re-awakened  in  his  subjects  an  indus- 
trial activity,  that  had  slumbered  since  the  death 
of  .Alexander  III.  Everywhere  he  set  his  barons 
the  novel  task  of  keeping  their  territories  in  order. 
The  Huntlys  in  the  North,  the  Argylls  in  the 
West,  were  made  virtual  viceroys  of  the  High- 
lands; the  Douglasses  were  charged  with  main- 
taining the  peace  of  the  Borders;  and  at  length 
the  formidable  Lordship  of  the  Isles,  which  had 
been  the  source  of  all  the  Celtic  troubles  of  Scot- 
land since  the  days  of  Somerled,  was  broken  up 
in  1504,  after  a  scries  of  fierce  revolts,  and  the 
claim  to  an  independent  sovereignty  abandoned 
forever.  Henceforth  the  chieftains  of  the  Hebrides 
held  their  lands  of  the  Crown,  and  were  made 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  their  clans." — J.  M. 
Ross,  Scottish  history  and  literature,  p.  177. 

1513. — Battle  of  Flodden.— In  i.t;i3,  while  Henry 
VIII  of  England,  who  had  joined  the  Holy  League 
against  France,  was  engaged  in  the  latter  country, 
besieging  Thdronanne,  he  received  an  embassy  from 


James  IV,  king  of  Scotland,  his  brother-in-law. 
"French  intrigues,  and  the  long-standing  alliance 
between  the  nations,  had  induced  James  to  enter- 
tain the  idea  of  a  breach  with  England.  Causes 
of  complaint  were  not  wanting.  There  was  a 
legacy  due  from  Henry  VII.;  Sir  Robert  Ker,  the 
Scotch  Warden  of  the  Marches,  had  been  killed 
by  a  Heron  of  Ford,  and  the  murderer  found 
refuge  in  England;  Andrew  Barton,  who,  hcensed 
with  letters  of  marque  against  the  Portuguese  in  re- 
venge for  the  death  of  his  father,  had  extended  his 
reprisals  to  general  piracy,  had  been  captured  and 
slain  by  Lord  Thomas  and  Sir  Edmund  Howard, 
and  the  Scotch  King  demanded  justice  for  the  death 
of  his  captain.  To  these  questions,  which  had 
been  long  unsettled,  an  answer  was  now  imperiously 
demanded.  Henry  replied  with  scorn,  and  the 
Scotch  King  declared  war.  The  safety  of  England 
had  been  intrusted  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  who, 
when  James  crossed  the  border,  was  lying  at 
Pontefract.  Without  delay,  he  pushed  forward 
northward,  and,  challenging  James  to  meet  him  on 
the  Friday  next  following,  came  up  with  him  when 
strongly  posted  on  the  hill  of  Flodden,  with  one 
flank  covered  by  the  river  Till,  the  other  by  an 
impassable  morass,  and  his  front  rendered  impreg- 
nable by  the  massing  of  his  artillery.  Ashamed, 
after  his  challenge,  to  avoid  the  combat,  Surrey 
moved  suddenly  northward,  as  though  bound  for 
Scotland,  but  soon  marching  round  to  the  left,  he 
crossed  the  Till  near  its  junction  with  the  Tweed, 
and  thus  turned  James's  position.  The  Scots  were 
thus  compelled  to  fight  [Sept.  g,  1513].  On 
the  English  right,  the  sons  of  Surrey  with  difficulty 
held  their  own.  In  the  centre,  where  Surrey  him- 
self was  assaulted  by  the  Scotch  King  and  his 
choicest  troops,  the  battle  inclined  against  the  Eng- 
lish; but  upon  the  English  left  the  Highlanders  were 
swept  away  by  the  archers,  and  Stanley,  who 
had  the  command  in  that  wing,  fell  on  the  rear 
of  the  successful  Scotch  centre,  and  determined  the 
fortune  of  the  day.  The  slaughter  of  the  Scotch 
was  enormous,  and  among  the  number  of  the  slain 
was  James  himself,  with  all  his  chief  nobility." — 
J.  F.  Bright,  History  of  England,  v.  2,  pp.  370- 
372. — The  disaster  at  Flodden  ruined  the  intel- 
lectual progress  that  Scotland  was  now  enjoying, 
and  "the  country,  under  the  long  minority  of 
James  V.,  was  robbed  and  distracted  by  English 
intrigues;  by  the  follies  and  loves  of  Margaret 
Tudor;  by  actual  warfare  between  rival  candidates 
for  ecclesiastical  place;  by  the  ambitions  and  trea- 
sons of  the  Douglases  and  other  nobles;  and  by  the 
arrival  from  France  of  the  son  of  .\lbany,  that 
rebel  brother  of  James  III." — A.  Lang,  Short  his- 
tory of  Scotland,  p.  78. 

Also  in:  P.  F.  Tytler,  History  of  Scotland,  v.  2, 
ch.  6. 

1513. — Accession  of  James    V. 

1542. — Disaster  at  Solway-Firth. — In  1536 
James  V  offended  his  uncle,  Henry  VIII  of  Eng- 
land, by  refusing  to  meet  him  in  England — a  step 
advised  by  his  Catholic  clergy.  He  further  alien- 
ated the  English  king  by  his  marriage  in  1538  to  a 
lady  coveted  by  Henry  VIII,  Mary  of  Lorraine. 
In  1541  a  meeting  was  again  proposed  and  Henry 
actually  went  to  York,  but  James  failed  to  ap- 
pear. Henry's  determination  to  avenge  this  slight 
and  to  break  up  the  Franco-Scottish  alliance  led  to 
raids  under  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  "Mustering  a 
large  force,  James  advanced  to  Fala  Moor  to  give 
Norfolk  battle.  Finding  him  withdrawn,  he  would 
have  marched  into  Enuland.  None  would  follow 
him."— C.  S.  Terry,  History  0/  Scotland,  p.  168. — 
Still  greater  humiliation  was  in  store.     Advancing 
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into  England,  a  force  of  18,000  Scots  was  met  on 
October  24,  1542,  by  3,000  EnKlishmen  under  Sir 
Thomas  Wharton  between  Solway-Firth  (or  Sol- 
way  Moss)  and  the  Esk.  "A  panic  seized  the 
Scots,  who  immediately  took  to  flight,  and  were 
pursued  by  the  enemy.  Few  were  killed  in  this 
rout,  for  it  was  no  action ;  but  a  great  many  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  some  of  the  principal  nobility. 
I  The  effect  of  this  shameful  disaster  upon  the 
mind  of  James  was  so  overwhelming  that  he  took 
to  his  bed  and  died  in  a  few  days.  While  he  lay 
upon  his  deathbed,  his  queen  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter,  who  inherited  his  crown,  and  who  played 
in  subsequent  history  the  unfortunate  role  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots.]" — D.  Hume,  History  of  England, 
V.  3,  p.  81. — "The  tragedy  of  the  royal  house  did 
not  extend  to  the  nation.  Underneath  the  pas- 
sion and  turmoil  which  fill  the  page  of  history  the 
country  advanced  in  wealth  and  position,  estab- 
lished itself  in  the  fraternity  of  European  states, 
achieved  the  apparatus  of  a  modern  organism,  and 
was  responsive  to  the  call  of  the  Renaissance  and 
Reformation.  James  V's  death  did  not  at  once  cor- 
rect the  tradition  of  Franco-Scottish  friendship, 
but  it  presaged  an  imminent  and  surprising  read- 
justment of  Scotland's  relationships." — C.  S.  Terry, 
History  of  Scotland,  p.  i6g. — On  the  one  hand 
beckoned  France  and  Rome,  on  the  other  Eng- 
land and  Protestantism.  In  1568  when  Mary 
Stuart  escaped  into  England,  the  issue  was  resolved 
and  union  between  England  and  Scotland  became 
possible. 

Also  in:  J.  H.  Burton,  History  of  Scotland,  ch. 
33. — W.   Robertson,  History  of  Scotland,  bk.  i. 

1542. — Accession  of  Queen  Mary. 

1544-1548. — English  wooing  of  Queen  Mary. — 
Immediately  on  the  death  of  James  V,  Henry  VIII 
of  England  began  a  most  resolute  undertaking  to 
secure  the  hand  of  the  infant  Queen  Mary  for  his 
own  infant  son.  Scotland,  however,  was  averse 
to  the  union,  and  resisted  all  the  influences  which 
the  English  king  could  bring  to  bear.  Enraged  by 
his  failure,  Henry  despatched  the  earl  of  Hertford, 
in  May  1S44,  with  a  military  and  naval  force, 
commissioned  to  do  the  utmost  destructive  work 
in  its  power,  without  attempting  permanent  con- 
quest, for  which  it  was  not  adequate.  "The  Gov- 
ernor and  Beaton,  with  a  hastily  gathered  army, 
faced  him  between  Leith  and  Edinburgh,  but  after 
a  feeble  show  of  fight  they  fled  together  to  Linlith- 
gow, leaving  Hertford  to  work  his  will.  Leith  was 
first  taken,  and  the  capture  of  Edinburgh  immedi- 
ately followed.  .  .  .  Within  a  circuit  of  five  miles  the 
country  was  laid  waste,  and  the  palace  of  Holyrood 
and  the  town  itself  given  to  the  flames.  .  .  .  [The 
next  year  Hertford  again  harried  the  country  in  fur- 
therance of  the  proposed  marriage.  Henry  VIII  died 
in  1547  and  Hertford,  now  duke  of  Somerset,  con- 
tinued his  policy  of  scourging  Scotland  into  an  al- 
liance. On  Saturday,  September  10,  long  known 
in  Scotland  as  'Black  Saturday,'  he  inflicted  a  ter- 
rible defeat  on  the  Scots  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie.] 
Yet  the  main  object  of  Somerset's  expedition  was 
as  far  off  as  ever.  Even  after  Pinkie  the  Scots 
had  no  thought  of  seeking  peace  with  England  by 
giving  up  their  queen.  Immediately  after  the  bat- 
tle she  was  sent  to  a  safe  asylum  on  the  island  of 
Inchmahome  in  the  Lake  of  Menteith." — P.  H. 
Brown,  History  of  Scotland,  v.  2,  pp.  13,  31.— Next 
year  the  royal  maid  of  Scotland,  then  six  years  old, 
was  betrothed  to  the  dauphin  of  France  and  sent  to 
the  French  court  to  be  reared.  So  the  English 
scheme  of  marriage  was  frustrated  in  a  decisive 
way.  Meantime,  the  Scots  were  reinforced  by 
8,000  French  and  1,000  Dutch  troops,  and  expelled 


the  English  from  most  of  the  places  they  held  in 
the  country. 

Also  in;  P.  F.  Tytler,  History  of  Scotland,  v.  3, 
ch.  1-2. — J.  A.  Froude,  History  of  England,  v.  4, 
ch.  22:   V.  s,  ch.  24-25. 

1546. — Murder  of  Cardinal  Beaton. — "Cardinal 
Beatoun  [who  had  acquired  practical  control  of 
the  government,  although  the  earl  of  Arran  was 
nominally  regentl  had  not  used  his  power  with 
moderation,  equal  to  the  prudence  by  which  he 
attained  it.  Notwithstanding  his  great  abilities,  he 
had  too  many  of  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  an 
angry  leader  of  a  faction,  to  govern  a  divided  peo- 
ple with  temper.  His  resentment  against  one  party 
of  the  nobility,  his  insolence  towards  the  rest,  his 
severity  to  the  reformers,  and,  above  all,  the  bar- 
barous and  illegal  execution  of  the  famous  George 
Wishart,  a  man  of  honourable  birth  and  of  primi- 
tive sanctity,  wore  out  the  patience  of  a  fierce 
age.  [On  May  29,  1546,  the  cardinal  was  sur- 
prised and  slain  in  his  castle  of  St.  Andrews  by 
his  former  ally,  Norman  Leslie,  son  of  the  earl 
of  Rothes.  Beaton,  though  defending  an  intol- 
erably corrupt  church,  defeated  Henry  VIII's  de- 
sign to  make  the  Church  of  Scotland  Anglican, 
like  his  own,  and  thus  made  Presbyterian  Calvin- 
ism possible  in  Scotland.]" — W.  Robertson,  History 
of  Scotland,  v.  i,  bk.  2. 

Also  in;  P.  F.  Tytler,  History  of  Scotland,  v. 
3,  ch.  1-2. — T.  M'Crie,  Life  of  John  Knox,  pe- 
riod 2. 

1547-1557.— Birth  of  Protestant  Reformation. 
— In  Scotland,  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Stuart 
"obtained  a  decisive  influence  over  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  high  dignities  in  the  Church,  but  this 
proved  advantageous  neither  to  the  Church  nor, 
at  last,  to  themselves.  .  .  .  The  French  abuses  came 
into  vogue  here  also;  ecclesiastical  benefices  fell  to 
the  dependents  of  the  court,  to  the  younger  sons 
of  leading  houses,  often  to  their  bastards;  they 
were  given  or  sold  'in  commendam,'  and  then 
served  only  for  pleasure  and  gain;  the  Scotch 
Church  fell  into  an  exceedingly  scandalous  and 
corrupt  state.  .  .  .  [Lollard  and  Lutheran  ideas 
found  early  entrance  in  Scotland,  as  is  evidenced 
by  repressive  legislation  as  early  as  1525.  Here- 
tical opinion  spread  rapidly  and  aroused  vigorous 
opposition  among  the  Scottish  clergy.]  To  put 
suspected  heretics  to  death  by  fire  was  the  order 
of  the  day;  happy  the  man  who  escaped  the  unre- 
lenting persecution  by  flight,  which  was  only  pos- 
sible amid  great  peril.  These  two  causes,  and  un- 
deniably corrupt  condition,  and  relentless  punish- 
ment of  those  who  blamed  it  as  it  well  deserved, 
gave  the  Reform  movement  in  Scotland,  which 
was  repressed  but  not  stifled,  a  peculiar  character 
of  exasperation  and  thirst  for  vengeance  Nor  was 
it  without  a  political  bearing,  in  Scotland  as  else- 
where. In  particular,  Henry  VIII.  proposed  to  his 
nephew,  King  James  V.,  to  remodel  the  Church 
after  his  example:  and  a  part  of  the  nobilily,  which 
was  already  favourably  disposed  towards  England, 
would  have  gladly  seen  this  done.  But  James  pre- 
ferred the  French  pattern  to  the  English:  he  was 
kept  firm  in  his  Catholic  and  French  sympathies 
by  his  wife,  Mary  of  Guise,  and  by  the  energetic 
Archbishop  Beaton.  Hence  he  became  involved 
in  the  war  with  England  in  which  he  fell,  and 
after  this  it  occasionally  seemed,  esp>ecially  at  the 
time  of  the  invasions  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  as 
if  the  English,  and  in  connexion  with  them  the 
Protestant,  sympathies  would  gain  the  ascendancy. 
But  national  feelings  were  still  stronger  than  the 
religious.  Exactly  because  England  defended  and 
recommended  the  religious  change  it  failed  to  make 
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way  in  Scotland.  Under  the  regency  of  the  Queen 
dowager,  with  some  passing  fluctuations,  the  cleri- 
cal interests  on  the  whole  kept  the  upper  hand. 
...  It  is  remarkable  how  under  these  unfavourable 
circumstances  the  foundation  of  the  Scotch  Church 
was  laid.  Most  of  the  Scots  who  had  fled  from  the 
country  were  content  to  provide  for  their  sub- 
sistence in  a  foreign  land  and  improve  their  own 
culture.  But  there  was  one  among  them  who  did 
not  reconcile  himself  for  one  moment  to  this  fate. 
John  Knox  was  the  first  who  formed  a  Protestant 
congregation  in  the  besieged  fortress  of  S.  Andrew's; 
when  the  French  took  the  place  in  1547  he  was 
made  prisoner  and  condemned  to  serve  in  the 
galleys.  .  .  .  After  he  was  released,  he  took  a 
zealous  share  in  the  labours  of  the  English  Re- 
formers under  Edward  VI.,  but  was  not  altogether 
content  with  the  result ;  after  the  King's  death  he 
had  to  fly  to  the  continent.  He  went  to  Geneva, 
where  he  became  a  student  once  more  and  tried 
to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  his  studies,  but  above  all  he 
imbibed,  or  confirmed  his  knowledge  of,  the  views 
which  prevailed  in  that  Church.  ...  A  transient 
relaxation  of  ecclesiastical  control  in  Scotland  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  return  thither  .  .  .  towards 
the  end  of  1555:  without  delay  he  set  his  hand  to 
form  a  church-union,  according  to  his  ideas  of 
religious  independence,  which  was  not  to  be 
again  destroyed  by  any  state  power.  .  .  .  Sometimes 
in  one  and  sometimes  in  another  of  the  places  of 
refuge  which  he  found,  he  administered  the  Com- 
munion to  little  congregations  according  to  the 
Reformed  rite;  this  was  done  with  greater  solemn- 
ity at  Easter  1556,  in  the  house  of  Lord  Erskine  of 
Dun,  one  of  those  Scottish  noblemen  who  had 
ever  promoted  literary  studies  and  the  religious 
movements  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power.  A  num- 
ber of  people  of  consequence  from  the  Mearns 
(Mearnshire)  were  present.  But  they  were  not 
content  with  partaking  the  Communion ;  follow- 
ing the  mind  of  their  preacher  they  pledged  them- 
selves to  avoid  every  other  religious  community, 
and  to  uphold  with  all  their  power  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel.  In  this  union  we  may  see  the 
origin  of  the  Scotch  Church,  properly  so  called. 
...  At  Erskine's  house  met  together  also  Lord 
Lorn,  afterwards  Earl  of  Argyle,  and  the  Prior  of 
S.  Andrew's,  subsequently  Earl  of  Murray ;  in 
December  1557  Erskine,  Lorn,  Murray,  Glencairn 
(also  a  friend  of  Knox),  and  Morton,  united  in  a 
solemn  engagement,  to  support  God's  word  and 
defend  his  congregation  against  every  evil  and 
tyrannical  power  even  unto  death.  When,  in  spite 
of  this,  another  execution  took  place  which  ex- 
cited universal  aversion,  they  proceeded  to  an 
express  declaration,  that  they  would  not  suffer  any 
man  to  be  punished  for  transgressing  a  clerical  law 
based  on  human  ordinances.  What  the  influence  of 
England  had  not  been  able  to  effect  was  now  pro- 
duced by  antipathy  to  France.  The  opinion  pre- 
vailed that  the  King  of  France  wished  to  add  Scot- 
land to  his  territories,  and  that  the  Regent  gave 
him  aid  thereto.  When  she  gathered  the  feudal 
array  on  the  borders  in  1557  (for  the  Scots  had 
refused  to  contribute  towards  enlisting  mercenaries) 
to  invade  England  according  to  an  understanding 
with  the  French,  the  barons  held  a  consultation  on 
the  Tweed,  in  consequence  of  which  they  refused 
their  co-operation  for  this  purpose.  ...  It  was 
this  quarrel  of  the  Regent  with  the  great  men  of 
the  country  that  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  lords 
who  were  combined  for  the  support  of  religion  to 
advance  with  increasing  resolution." — L.  von 
Ranke,  History  of  England  principally  in  the  ijlh 
century,  v.  i,  bk.  3,  ch.  2. 


Also  in:  T.  M'Crie,  Life  of  John  Knox,  period 
1-6. — G.  Stuart,  History  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Reformation  of  religion  in  Scotland,  bk.  1-2. 

1549. — Alliance  with  Ireland  and  France.  See 
Ireland:    1540-1579. 

1557. — First  Covenant  and  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation. — "A  section  of  the  nobility  being 
now  openly  identified  with  the  Protestant  move- 
ment, its  progress  was  accelerated.  In  December 
1557  the  first  Covenant  was  signed,  a  'band'  pledg- 
ing its  signatories  'to  maintain,  set  forward,  and 
establish  the  most  blessed  word  of  God'  and  to 
labour  for  the  institution  and  support  of  'faithful 
ministers  purely  and  truly  to  minister  Christ's 
Evangel  and  Sacraments  to  His  people.'  .  .  .  [The 
Lords  of  the  Congregation,  as  the  new  congregation 
came  to  be  called,]  sent  an  urgent  summons  to 
Knox,  which  he  answered  somewhat  deliberately." 
— C.  S.  Terry,  History  of  Scotland,  pp.  193-194. 
— The  Congregation  next  adopted  a  working  organ- 
ization, elected  a  court  of  elders,  and  set  up  the 
first  Reformed  church  at  Dundee.  The  text  of  the 
first  Covenant  "is  so  important  that  we  give  it 
entire:  'We,  perceiving  how  Satan,  in  his  members, 
the  anti-christs  of  our  time,  cruelly  do  rage,  seeking 
to  overthrow  and  destroy  the  gospel  of  Christ 
and  His  congregation,  -ought,  according  to  our 
bounden  duty,  to  strive  in  our  Master's  cause,  even 
unto  the  death,  being  certain  of  the  victory  in  Him. 
The  which  our  duty  being  well  considered,  we  do 
promise  before  the  Majesty  of  God  and  His  Con- 
gregation, that  we,  by  His  grace,  shall,  with  all 
diligence,  continually  apply  our  whole  power,  sub- 
stance, and  our  very  lives,  to  maintain,  set  forward, 
and  establish  the  most  blessed  Word  of  God  and 
His  congregation;  and  shall  labour,  at  our  possi- 
bility, to  have  faithful  ministers,  truly  and  purely 
to  administer  Christ^s  gospel  and  sacraments  to 
His  people.  We  shall  maintain  them,  nourish 
them,  and  defend  them,  the  whole  congregation  of 
Christ,  and  every  member  thereof,  at  our  whole 
powers  and  waging  of  our  lives,  against  Satan 
and  all  wicked  power  that  doth  intend  tyranny  or 
trouble  against  the  foresaid  congregation.  Unto  the 
which  holy  word  and  congregation  we  do  join  us, 
and  so  do  forsake  and  renounce  the  congregation 
of  Satan,  with  all  the  superstitious  abomination 
and  idolatry  thereof;  and,  moreover,  shall  declare 
ourselves  manifestly  enemies  thereto,  by  this  our 
faithful  promise  before  God,  testified  to  His  con- 
gregation by  our  subscription  to  these  presents, 
at  Edinburgh,  the  3rd  day  of  December  1557  years. 
God  called  to  witness — A.,  Earl  of  Argyle,  Glen- 
cairn, Morton,  Archibald,  Lord  of  Lorn,  John 
Erskine  of  Dun,'  &c." — J.  C.  Cunningham,  Church 
history  of  Scotland,  v.  i,  ch.  10. 

Also  in:  J.  Knox,  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Scotland,  v.  1,  bk.  1. — D.  Calderwood,  His- 
tory of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  1557,  v.  i. — T.  M'Crie, 
Life  of  John  Knox,  period  5-6. 

1558. — Marriage  of  Mary  Stuart  to  the  dau- 
phin of  France. — Contemplated  union  of  crowns. 
See  Fkance:    1547-1559. 

1558-1560. — Rebellion  and  triumph  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation. — Geneva  Confession 
adopted. — ^"In  1558  the  burning  of  an  old  preacher, 
Walter  Mill,  at  St.  Andrew's,  aroused  the  Lords  of 
the  Congregation,  as  the  signers  of  the  Covenant 
now  called  themselves.  They  presented  their  de- 
mands to  the  regent  |the  queen-dowager,  Mary  of 
Guise],  and  some  time  was  spent  in  useless  discus- 
sion. But  the  hands  of  the  Reformers  were 
strengthened  by  Elizabeth's  accession  in  England, 
and  on  May  2,  iS50,  the  leading  spirit  of  the 
Scottish    Reformation,    John    Knox,    returned    to 
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Scotland.  .  .  .  Knox's  influence  was  soon  felt  in  the 
course  of  affairs.  In  May,  iSSO,  the  recent,  stirred 
to  action  by  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  summoned 
the  reformed  cier^iy  to  Stirling.  Tiiey  came,  but 
.surrounded  by  so  many  followers,  that  the  repent 
was  afraid,  and  promised  that,  if  they  would  dis- 
perse, she  would  proceed  no  further.  They  agreed; 
but  scarcely  were  they  gone  before  Mary  caused 
the  preachers  to  be  tried  and  condemned  in  their 
absence.  Knox's  anger  broke  out  in  a  fierce  ser- 
mon against  idolatry,  preached  at  Perth.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  town  rose  and  destroyed  the  images 
in  the  churches,  and  tore  down  all  architectural 
ornaments  which  contained  sculpture.  The  example 
of  Perth  was  followed  elsewhere,  and  the  churches 
of  Scotland  were  soon  robbed  of  their  old  beauty. 
From  this  time  we  must  date  the  decay  of  the 
fine  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  Scotland,  whose  ruins 
still  bear  witness  to  their  former  splendour.  .  .  . 
The  Lords  of  the  Congregation  were  now  in  open 
rebellion  against  the  re.t;ent,  and  .  .  .  [only  the 
mediation  of  a  few  moderate  men  averted  war]. 
Both  parties  agreed  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
submit  their  disputes  to  a  meeting  of  the  Estates 
of  the  Realm,  while  the  regent  promised  not  to 
molest  the  people  of  Perth,  or  garrison  the  town 
with  French  soldiers.  She  kept  the  letter  only  of 
her  promise;  for  she  hired  native  troops  with 
French  money,  and  proceeded  to  punish  the  people 
of  Perth.  This  perfidy  gave  strength  to  the  Con- 
gregation. They  again  took  up  arms,  seized  Edin- 
burgh, summoned  a  parliament,  and  deposed  the 
regent  (October,  1559).  This  was  a  bold  step;  but 
without  help  from  England  it  could  not  be  main- 
tained. As  the  regent  was  st' ong  in  French  troops, 
the  Congregation  must  ally  with  England.  Eliza- 
beth wished  to  help  them;  but  her  course  was  by 
no  means  clear.  To  ally  with  rebels  fighting  against 
their  lawful  sovereign  was  a  bad  example  for  one  in 
Elizabeth's  position  to  set.  ...  At  last,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1560,  a  treaty  was  made  at  Berwick,  between 
Elizabeth  and  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault  [better 
known  as  the  Earl  of  Arran,  who  had  resigned  the 
regency  of  Scotland  in  favor  of  Mary  of  Guise,  and 
received  from  the  French  king  the  duchy  of  Chatel- 
herault], the  second  person  in  the  Scottish  realm. 
Elizabeth  undertook  to  aid  the  Scottish  lords  in 
expelling  the  French,  but  would  only  aid  them  so 
long  as  they  acknowledged  their  queen.  .  .  .  But 
meanwhile  affairs  in  France  took  a  direction  favour- 
able to  the  Reformers.  .  .  .  The  French  troops 
were  needed  at  home,  and  could  no  longer  be 
spared  for  Scotland.  The  withdrawal  of  the  French 
made  peace  necessary  in  Scotland,  and  by  the 
treaty  of  Edinburgh  (July,  1560),  it  was  provided 
that  henceforth  no  foreigners  should  be  employed 
in  Scotland  without  the  consent  of  the  Estates  of 
the  Realm.  Elizabeth's  policy  was  rewarded  by 
a  condition  that  Mary  and  Francis  H.  should  ac- 
knowledge her  queen  of  England,  lay  aside  their 
own  pretensions,  and  no  longer  wear  the  British 
arms.  Before  the  treaty  was  signed  the  queen- 
regent  died  (June  20),  and  with  her  the  power  of 
France  and  the  Guises  in  Scotland  was  gone  for 
the  present.  The  Congregation  was  now  tri- 
umphant, and  the  work  of  Reformation  was  quick- 
ly carried  on.  A  meeting  of  the  Estates  approved 
of  the  Geneva  Confession  of  Faith,  abjured  the 
authority  of  the  Pope,  and  forbade  the  adminis- 
tration, or  presence  at  the  administration,  of  the 
mass,  on  pain  of  death  for  the  third  offence 
(August  25,  1560).  .  .  .  The  plans  of  the  Guises 
were  no  longer  to  be  carried  on  in  Scotland  and 
England  by  armed  interference,  but  by  the  po- 
litical craft   and  cunning  of  their  niece,  Mary   of 


Scotland  [now  widowed  by  the  death,  December  4, 
1560,  of  her  husband,  the  young  French  kin;;, 
Francis  II],  who  had  been  trained  under  their  in- 
fluence."— M.  Creighton,  A^e  oj  Elizabeth,  bk.  2, 
ch.  I. 

1560-1603. — Catholic  attempts  to  effect  a 
counter-Reformation. — "The  |  Catholic]  revolt 
was  the  natural  result  of  the  Reformation  settle- 
ment. It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Scottish 
Catholics,  who  in  1560  outnumbered  the  Protestants 
by  three  to  one,  and  were  headed  by  three-fourths 
of  the  nobility  of  Scotland,  would  accept  calmly 
the  decision  of  the  Protestant  minority.  Sup- 
ported and  encouraged  by  Spain,  and  rendered 
desperate  by  the  autocratic  pretensions  of  the 
Kirk,  whose  ministers  were  rendered  the  more 
intolerant  by  their  knowledge  of  the  strength  of 
their  opponents,  the  Catholics  had  every  reason 
to  hope  for  success.  That,  in  spite  of  the  Spanish 
effort  on  their  behalf,  they  were  ultimately  de- 
feated, was  due  to  the  folly  of  Mary  Stuart,  the 
temporising  policy  of  the  Spanish  government,  the 
energy  displayed  by  Elizabeth  and  her  councillors, 
and,  above  all,  the  caution  of  James  VI.,  who, 
intent  only  on  the  English  Succession,  kept  the 
balance  between  Protestantism  and  Roman  Cathol- 
icism in  Scotland,  until  his  accession  as  a  Protestant 
king  ended  the  tale  of  Spanish  Catholic  intrigue 
and  plot  in  Scotland." — J.  R.  Elder,  Spanish  influ- 
ences in  Scottish  history,  pp.  v-vi. 

1561-1568. — Reign  of  Mary. — Scotland's  place 
in  European  affairs. — Conduct  and  character  of 
Mary  Stuart. — National  significance  of  the 
Reformation. — "During  the  actual  reign  of  Mary 
Stewart,  Scotland  occupied  the  mind  of  Europe  in 
a  greater  degree  than  at  any  other  period  of  its 
history.  ...  Of  the  four  chief  powers  in  Europe — 
England,  France,  Spain,  and  the  Court  of  Rome 
— each  had  its  own  interests  at  stake  in  the  for- 
tunes of  Mary  Stewart  and  the  political  and 
religious  developments  of  her  kingdom.  In  her 
own  precarious  position  Elizabeth  could  never 
cease  to  regard  with  anxiety  the  relations  of  Mary 
Stewart  and  her  subjects.  In  the  opinion  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  Europe  Mary  was  the  rightful  queen 
of  England;  and  Elizabeth  was  not  slow  to  learn 
that  in  Mary  she  had  a  rival  who  would  let  no 
occasion  slip  of  making  her  claims  good." — P.  H. 
Brown,  History  of  Scotland,  v.  11,  p.  79. — The 
ambitions  of  the  Guises  in  France  were  offset  by 
Elizabeth's  interest  in  the  French  Protestants,  and 
Spain  hoped  through  a  royal  marriage  with  Mary 
Stuart  both  to  crush  heresy  and  become  the  fore- 
most power  in  Europe.  In  August,  1561,  Mary 
returned  from  her  long  residence  in  France,  the 
Roman  Catholic  queen  of  a  people  bitterly  di- 
vided. The  Catholics  looked  to  Mary  and  later 
to  Spain  and  France  for  a  reversal  of  the  events 
of  1560.  The  Reformers  were  disagreed  among 
themselves  on  the  question  of  the  disposition  of 
church  property.  "The  Reformed  ministers  fan- 
cied that  they  had  succeeded,  not  only  to  the 
Pope's  right  of  dictation  in  all  matters,  public 
and  private,  but  to  the  lands  of  the  Church  as 
well.  To  neither  of  these  claims  would  the  Lords 
agree.  They  were  as  little  inclined  to  submit  to 
the  tyranny  of  presbyters  as  to  the  tyranny  of 
the  Pope.  They  withstood  the  ministers  who 
wished  to  forbid  the  Queen  and  her  attendants 
hearing  mass  in  her  private  chapel,  and  they  re- 
fused to  accept  as  law  the  First  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline, a  code  of  rules  drawn  up  by  the  ministers 
for  the  guidance  of  the  new  Church.  As  to  the 
land,  much  of  it  had  already  passed  into  the 
hands  of   laymen,  who,   with   the  lands,   generally 
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bore  the  title  of  the  Church  dignitary  who  had 
formerly  held  them.  The  Privy  Council  took  one- 
third  of  what  remained  to  pay  the  stipends  of  the 
ministers,  while  the  rest  was  supposed  to  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  Churchmen  in  possession,  and, 
as  they  died  out,  it  was  to  fall  in  to  the  Crown." — 
M.  Macarthur,  History  of  Scotland,  ch.  6.— Mary's 
chief  adviser  throughout  her  reign  was  her  sec- 
retary of  state,  Maitland  of  Lethington,  "the  most 
brilhant  figure  in  the  politics  of  his  time  and 
country — a  scholar,  a  wit,  a  courtier,  a  diplomatist, 
and  a  statesman.  ...  [In  1559]  he  went  over  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Congregation.  The  Scottish 
Reformation,  in  so  far  as  it  was  a  political  move- 
ment dependent  upon  England  .  .  .  was  the  work 
of  Maitland  more  than  any  other  man." — W.  L. 
Mathieson,  Politics  and  religion  in  Scotland,  v.  i, 
pp.  116,  117. — Mary's  personal  ambitions  were  cen- 
tered on  the  throne  of  England.  "From  early  in 
January  1562,  when  Mary  broached  the  matter, 
to  early  in  1565,  when  Darnley  comes  upon  the 
scene  from  England,  her  interests  and  diplomacy 
bent  almost  exclusively  on  extracting  from  Ehza- 
beth  recognition  as  her  heir."— C.  S.  Terry,  His- 
tory of  Scotland,  p.  209. — At  home,  in  furtherance 
of  this  design  and  to  conciliate  growing  Protestant 
feeling,  she  joined  the  earl  of  Murray  (Lord  James 
Stuart,  Mary's  half  brother)  in  hostilities  which 
pursued  the  powerful  Catholic  earl  of  Huntly  and 
his  son  to  their  death  in  1562.  Failing  in  her 
English  ambitions,  Mary  married  her  cousin.  Lord 
Darnley,  in  1565,  thus  conciliating  Catholic  opin- 
ion and  pleasing  herself.  Murray  opposed  the 
marriage  with  bitterness,  and  took  up  arms  against 
it,  but  failed  of  support  and  fled  to  England. 
Within  six  months  of  her  marriage,  Darnley  had 
become  intolerable.  She  tired  of  him,  and  in- 
fiamed  his  jealousy,  with  that  of  all  her  court,  by 
making  a  favorite  of  her  Italian  secretary,  David 
Rizzio.  Rizzio  was  brutally  murdered,  in  her  pres- 
ence, March  9,  1566,  by  a  band  of  conspirators, 
to  whom  Darnley  had  pledged  his  protection.  The 
queen  dissembled  her  resentment  until  she  had 
power  to  make  it  effective,  flying  from  Edinburgh 
to  Dunbar,  meantime.  When,  within  a  month,  she 
returned  to  the  capital,  it  was  with  a  strong  force, 
brought  to  her  support,  by  James  Hepburn,  earl 
of  Bothwell.  The  murderers  of  Rizzio  were  out- 
lawed, and  Darnley,  while  recovering  from  an  at- 
tack of  smallpox,  was  killed  (February  9,  156;) 
by  the  blowing  up  of  a  house  outside  of  Edinburgh, 
in  which  the  queen  had  placed  him.  "It  was  com- 
monly believed  that  Bothwell  was  guilty  of  the 
murder,  and  it  was  suspected  that  he  had  done 
it  to  please  the  Queen  and  with  her  consent.  This 
suspicion  was  strengthened  by  her  conduct.  She 
made  no  effort  to  find  out  the  murderer  and  to 
bring  him  to  punishment,  and  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral  she  gave  Bothwell  the  feudal  superiority 
over  the  town  of  Leith.  fin  May,  three  months 
after  Darnley's  death,  she  married  the  earl  of 
Bothwell, — who  had  freed  himself  from  an  earlier 
tie  by  hasty  divorce.  This  shameless  conduct 
caused  a  rising  of  the  barons,  who  occupied  Edin- 
burgh in  force.  Bothwell  attempted  to  oppose 
them  with  an  army ;  but  there  was  no  battle. 
The  queen  surrendered  herself,  at  Carberry,  June 
15,  1567;  Bothwell  escaped,  first  to  Orkney,  and 
then  to  Denmark,  where  he  died  about  ten  years 
later.)  Just  a  month  after  her  third  marriage  the 
Queen  was  brought  back  to  Edinburgh,  to  be 
greeted  by  the  railings  of  the  mob,  who  now 
openly  accused  her  as  a  murderess.  .  .  .  From 
Edinburgh  she  was  taken  to  a  lonely  castle  built 
on  a  small  island  in  the  centre  of  Loch   Leven. 


A  few  days  later  a  casket  containing  eight  letters 
was  produced.  These  letters,  it  was  said,  Bothwell 
had  left  behind  him  in  his  flight,  and  they  seemed 
to  have  been  written  by  Mary  to  him  while 
Darnley  was  ill  in  Glasgow.  If  she  really  wrote 
them,  they  proved  very  plainly  that  she  had 
planned  the  murder  with  Bothwell.  They  are  called 
the  'casket  letters,'  from  the  box  or  casket  in  which 
they  were  found.  The  confederate  barons  acted 
as  if  they  were  really  hers.  The  Lord  Lindsay 
and  Robert  Melville  were  sent  to  her  at  Loch 
Leven,  and  she  there  signed  the  demission  of  the 
government  to  her  son,  and  desired  that  Murray 
should  be  the  first  regent.  [The  infant  king, 
James  VI,  was  crowned  at  Stirling;  and  Murray, 
recalled  from  France,  became  regent.  Within  a 
year  Mary  escaped  from  her  prison,  reasserted  her 
right  of  sovereignty,  and  was  supported  by  a 
considerable  party.  Defeated  in  a  battle  fought 
at  Langside,  May  13,  1568,  she  then  fled  to  Eng- 
land, and  received  from  Elizabeth  the  hospitality 
of  a  prison.  She  was  confined  in  various  castles 
and  manor-houses,  ending  her  hfe,  after  many  re- 
moves, at  Fotheringay,  where  she  was  executed 
[see  Engl.axd:  1585-1587]  February  8,  1587." — 
M.  Macarthur,  History  of  Scotland,  ch.  6.— "To 
establish  the  genuineness  of  the  Casket  Letters  is 
necessarily  to  establish  that  Mary  was  a  co- 
conspirator with  Bothwell  in  the  murder  of  her 
husband.  .  .  .  The  expressions  in  the  letters  are  not 
consistent  with  an  innocent  purpose,  or  with  the 
theory  that  she  brought  Darnley  to  Edinburgh  in 
order  to  facihtate  the  obtaining  of  a  divorce.  Apart 
even  from  other  corroborative  evidence,  the  evi- 
dence of  the  letters,  if  their  genuineness  be  ad- 
mitted, is  sufficient  to  establish  her  guilt.  Inas- 
much, however,  as  her  entire  innocence  is  not  con- 
sistent with  other  evidence,  it  can  scarcely  be 
affirmed  that  the  problem  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  letters  has  an  absolutely  vital  bearing  on  the 
character  of  Mary.  Mr.  Skelton,  who  does  not 
admit  the  genuineness  of  the  letters,  and  who  may 
be  reckoned  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
ingenious  defenders  of  Mary  in  this  country,  has 
taken  no  pains  to  conceal  his  contempt  for  what 
he  terms  the  'theory  of  the  ecclesiastics' — that 
Mary,  during  the  whole  progress  of  the  plot  against 
Darnley's  life,  was  'innocent  as  a  child,  immaculate 
as  a  saint.'  He  is  unable  to  adopt  a  more  friendly 
attitude  towards  her  than  that  of  an  apologizer, 
and  is  compelled  to  attempt  the  assumption  of  a 
middle  position — that  she  was  neither  wholly  inno- 
cent nor  wholly  guilty;  that,  ignorant  of  the  de- 
tails and  method  of  the  plot,  she  only  vaguely 
guessed  that  it  was  in  progress,  and  failed  merely 
in  firmly  and  promptly  forbidding  its  e.\ccution. 
But  in  a  case  of  murder  a  middle  position — a 
position  of  even  partial  indifference — is,  except  in 
very  peculiar  circumstances,  well-nigh  mipossible; 
in  the  case  of  a  wife's  attitude  to  the  murder  of 
her  husband,  the  limit  of  impossibility  is  still  more 
nearly  approached ;  but  when  the  wife  possesses 
such  exceptional  courage,  fertility  of  resource,  and 
strength  of  will  as  were  possessed  by  Mary,  the 
impossibility  may  be  regarded  as  absolute.  Be- 
sides, as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mary  was  not  indif- 
ferent in  the  matter.  She  had  long  regarded  her 
husband's  conduct  with  antipathy  and  indignation; 
she  did  not  conceal  her  eager  desire  to  be  delivered 
from  the  yoke  of  marriage  to  him;  and  she  had 
abundant  reasons,  many  of  which  were  justifiable, 
for  this  desire.  .  .  .  The  fatal  weakness  ...  of  all 
such  arguments  as  are  used  to  establish  either 
Mary's  absolute  or  partial  innocence  of  the  mur- 
der is,  that  they  do  not  harmonize  with  the  leading 
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traits  of  her  disposition.  She  was  possessed  of 
altogether  exceptional  decision  and  force  of  will; 
she  was  remarkably  wary  and  acute;  and  she  was 
a  match  for  almost  any  of  her  contemporaries  in 
the  art  of  diplomacy.  She  was  not  one  to  be  con- 
cussed into  a  course  of  action  to  which  she  had 
any  strong  aversion." — T.  F.  Henderson,  Casket 
Letters  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  ch.  i. — "The 
gradual  accumulation  of  authentic  materials  for 
the  history  of  Mary's  reign  [made  it  impossi- 
ble! even  for  those  most  devoted  to  her  memory, 
to  dispute  her  primary  responsibility  for  the  deed 
[Darnley's  murder]." — E.  Russell,  Maitland  of 
Lethin^ton,  p.  288. — "Mary's  reign  saw  the  end 
of  feudalism  in  Scotland  and  the  appearance  of 
a  middle  class  which  was  thenceforward  to  deter- 
mine the  development  of  the  country.  .  .  .  The 
main  cause  of  the  rapid  growth  of  a  powerful 
middle   class   was  undoubtedly   the   religious   revo- 


MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS 

lution  which  issued  in  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient 
Church.  .  .  .  While  the  nobility  and  the  Crown 
were  in  conflict,  the  mass  of  the  people  were  living 
their  own  lives  and  holding  their  own  with  other 
contemporary  peoples  in  the  general  progress  of  the 
time." — P.  H.  Brown,  History  of  Scotland,  v.  2, 
pp.  117-118. — "Mary  Stuart  was  in  many  respects 
the  creature  of  her  age,  of  her  creed,  and  of  her 
station;  but  the  noblest  and  most  noteworthy 
qualities  of  her  nature  were  independent  of  rank, 
opinion,  or  time.  Even  the  detractors  who  defend 
her  conduct  on  the  plea  that  she  was  a  dastard 
and  a  dupe  are  compelled  in  the  same  breath  to  re- 
tract this  implied  reproach,  and  to  admit,  with 
illogical  acclamation  and  incongruous  applause,  that 
the  world  never  saw  more  splendid  courage  at  the 
service  of  more  brilliant  intelligence;  that  a  braver 
if  not  'a  rarer  spirit  never  did  steer  humanity.'  A 
kinder  or  more  faithful  friend,  a  deadlier  or  more 
dangerous  enemy,  it  would  be  impossible  to  dread 
or  to  desire.  Passion  alone  could  shake  the  double 
fortress  of  her  impregnable  heart  and  ever  active 
brain.     The  passion  of  love,  after  very  sufficient 


experience,  she  apparently  and  naturally  outlived; 
the  passion  of  hatred  and  revenge  was  as  inextin- 
guishable in  her  inmost  nature  as  the  emotion  of 
loyalty  and  gratitude.  Of  repentance  it  would  seem 
that  she  knew  as  little  as  of  fear;  having  been 
trained  from  her  infancy  in  a  religion  where  the 
Decalogue  was  supplanted  by  the  Creed.  Adept  as 
she  was  in  the  most  exquisite  delicacy  of  dissimu- 
lation, the  most  salient  note  of  her  original  dis- 
position was  daring  rather  than  subtlety.  Beside 
or  behind  the  voluptuous  or  intellectual  attractions 
of  beauty  and  culture,  she  had  about  her  the  fresher 
charm  of  a  fearless  and  frank  simplicity,  a  genuine 
and  enduring  pleasure  in  small  and  harmless  things 
no  less  than  in  such  as  were  neither.  .  .  .  For  her 
own  freedom  of  will  and  of  way,  of  passion  and 
of  action,  she  cared  much;  for  her  creed  she  cared 
something;  for  her  country  she  cared  less  than 
nothing.  She  would  have  flung  Scotland  with 
England  into  the  hellfire  of  Spanish  Catholicism 
rather  than  forego  the  faintest  chance  of  personal 
revenge.  ...  In  the  private  and  personal  qualities 
which  attract  and  attach  a  friend  to  his  friend 
and  a  follower  to  his  leader,  no  man  or  woman 
was  ever  more  constant  and  more  eminent  than 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots." — A.  C.  Swinburne,  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  {Miscellanies,  pp.  357-359). — "For 
the  first  time  in  the  national  history  two  types  of 
mind  and  temperament  were  brought  face  to  face 
with  an  issue  that  was  fittecl  to  differentiate  them, 
and  the  result  was  the  birth  of  national  life.  Above 
all  questions  of  religion  and  politics  we  recognise 
this  to  have  been  the  supreme  result  of  the  Scot- 
tish Reformation." — P.  H.  Brown,  Scotland  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Mary,  pp.  206-207. 

Also  in:  J.  H.  Burton,  History  of  Scotland,  v.  4, 
ch.  41-47. — M.  Laing,  History  of  Scotland,  v.  1-2. 
— F.  A.  Mignet,  History  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
— A.  Strickland,  Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. — 
J.  Skelton,  Maitland  of  Lethington. — W.  Robert- 
son, History  of  Scotland,  appendix. — C.  M.  Yonge, 
Cameos  of  English  history,  series  4,  c.  32,  series  5, 
c.  I,  2,  s-6.— A.  Lang,  Mystery  of  Mary  Stuart.— 
F.  A.  Maccunn,  Mary  Stuart. 

1567. — Accession  of  James  VL 

1568-1572. — Distracted  state  of  the  kingdom. — 
Reformed  church. — Character  of  John  Knox. — 
During  the  whole  minority  of  the  young  king, 
James  VI,  Scotland  was  torn  by  warring  factions. 
Murray,  assassinated  in  1570,  was  succeeded  in  the 
regency  by  the  earl  of  Lennox,  who  was  killed 
in  a  fight  the  next  year.  The  earl  of  Mar  fol- 
lowed him,  and  Morton  held  the  office  next.  "The 
civil  commotions  that  ensued  on  Murray's  assassi- 
nation were  not  wholly  adverse  to  the  reformed 
cause,  as  they  gave  it  an  overwhelming  influence 
with  the  king's  party,  which  it  supported.  On  the 
other  hand  they  excused  every  kind  of  irregularity. 
There  was  a  scramble  for  forfeited  estates  and 
the  patrimony  of  the  kirk,  from  which  latter  source 
the  leaders  of  both  parties  rewarded  their  par- 
tisans. .  .  .  The  church  .  .  .  viewed  with  alarm  the 
various  processes  by  which  the  ecclesiastical  reve- 
nues were  being  secularised.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  means,  by  which  the  evil  might  be  stayed, 
were  the  subject  of  conference  between  committees 
of  the  Privy  Council  and  General  Assembly.  The 
plan  which  was  actually  adopted  incorporated  in 
the  reformed  church  the  spiritual  estate,  and  re- 
introduced the  bishops  by  their  proper  titles,  subject 
to  stringent  conditions  of  qualification.  [See  be- 
low: 1572.]  .  .  .  Knox,  whose  life  had  been  at- 
tempted in  March  1570-1,  had  been  constrained 
to  retire  from  Edinburgh  and  was  at  St.  Andrews 
when    the   new   platform    was   arranged.     On    the 
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strength  of  certain  Viotices  that  are  not  at  all  con- 
clusive, it  has  been  strenuously  denied  that  he  was 
a  party  to  it  even  by  consent.  .  .  .  There  are  facts, 
however,  to  the  contrary.  ...  On  the  evidence 
available  Knox  cannot  be  claimed  as  the  advocate 
of  a  divine  right,  either  by  presbytery  or  epis- 
copacy. .  .  .  With  fast-failing  strength  he  returned 
to  Edinburgh  towards  the  end  of  August.  [On 
November  24,  1572,  he  died.]" — M.  C.  Taylor,  7o/in 
Knox  {St.  Giles'  Lectures,  series  3).— John  Knox 
"was  a  man  of  overpowering  force  of  character, 
hard,  narrow,  unreasonable,  honest  to  the  verge 
of  insanity,  who  at  the  head  of  a  great  popular 
movement  might  have  shaken  the  gates  of  Rome, 
but  who  in  the  course  of  events  was  called,  not  to 
lead,  but  to  organise,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  build. 
The  influence  of  so  perverted  a  destiny  could  not 
be  wholly  good.  It  was  not  merely  that  all  the 
violence  and  hatred  and  uncharitableness,  which 
might  have  been  useful  enough  as  the  fuel  of 
revolution,  were  infused  bodily  into  the  new 
Church,  but  that  the  Church  itself  was  founded  on 
principles  which  forbade  all  hope  of  its  stabihty. 
The    Reformation,    which    triumphed    in    August, 

1560,  was  a  comprehensive  and  a  many-sided  move- 
ment, no  less  political  than  religious;  but  the 
Reformed    Church,   which    took   shape    in   August, 

1 561,  was  an  institution  so  exceedingly  limited  in 
scope  that  it  could  accommodate — at  all  events 
with  comfort — only  a  very  small  minority.  .  .  . 
Aiming  at  the  establishment  of  a  theocracy,  he 
endowed  his  Church  with  so  hard  and  absolute,  so 
intense  and  uncompromising  a  character  that  its 
claims  were  rejected  by  the  State  in  his  own  day, 
and  that  in  the  hands  of  his  immediate  successors 
it  was  reduced  to  struggle  for  independence  within 
its  own  borders.  The  conflict  of  Church  and  State, 
which  was  entirely  opposed  to  Knox's  ideas,  was 
the  outcome  of  his  spirit.  .  .  .  Thus  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  singular  paradox  that  the  man, 
whose  ideal  was  a  theocracy  .  .  .  has  become  a 
parent  of  schism,  the  father  of  Scottish  dissent." — 
W.  L.  Mathieson,  Politics  and  religion  in  Scotland, 
J550-1695,   V.    1,  pp.    113-iiS. 

Also  in:  P.  H.  Brown,  Life  of  John  Knox. — 
A.  Lang,  John  Knox  and  the  Reformation. — D.  H. 
Fleming,  Reformation  in  Scotland. 

1570-1573. — Civil  war. — "All  the  miseries  of  civil 
war  desolated  the  kingdom.  .  .  .  The  factions 
which  divided  the  kingdom  were,  in  appearance, 
only  two;  but  in  both  these  there  were  persons 
with  views  and  principles  so  different  from  each 
other  that  they  ought  to  be  distinguished.  With 
some,  considerations  of  religion  were  predominant, 
and  they  either  adhered  to  the  queen  because  they 
hoped  by  her  means  to  reestablish  popery,  or  they 
defended  the  king's  authority  as  the  best  support  of 
the  protestant  faith.  Among  these  the  opposition 
was  violent  and  irreconcilable.  ...  As  Morton, 
who  commanded  the  regent's  forces  [1572,  during 
the  regency  of  Mar],  lay  at  Leith,  and  Kirkaldy 
still  held  out  the  town  and  castle  of  Edinburgh 
[for  the  party  of  the  queen  1,  scarce  a  day  passed 
without  a  skirmish.  .  .  .  Both  parties  hanged  the 
prisoners  which  they  took,  of  whatever  rank  or 
quality,  without  mercy  and  without  trial.  Great 
numbers  suffered  in  this  shocking  manner;  the  un- 
happy victims  were  led  by  fifties  at  a  time  to 
execution ;  and  it  was  not  till  both  sides  had 
smarted  severely  that  they  discontinued  this  bar- 
barous practice.  In  1573,  Morton,  being  now  re- 
gent, made  peace  with  one  faction  of  the  queen's 
party,  and  succeeded,  with  the  help  of  a  siege 
train  and  force  which  Queen  Elizabeth  sent  him 
from    England,    in    overcoming    the    other    faction 


which  held  Edinburgh  and  its  castle.  Kirkaldy  was 
compelled  to  surrender  after  a  siege  of  thirty-three 
days,  receiving  promises  of  protection  from  the 
English  commander,  in  spite  of  which  he  was 
hanged.]" — W.  Robertson,  History  of  Scotland,  v.  2, 
bk.  6,  pp.  212,  216-217. 

Also   in:    J.    H.    Burton,   History    of  Scotland, 
V.  S,  ch.  53-56. 

1572.  —  Episcopacy  restored.  —  Concordat  of 
Leith. — Tulchan  bishops. — "On  the  12th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1572,  a  Convention  of  the  Church  assembled 
at  Leith.  By  whom  it  was  convened  is  unknown. 
It  was  not  a  regular  Assembly,  but  it  assumed  to 
itself  'the  strength,  force,  and  effect  of  a  General 
Assembly,'  and  it  was  attended  by  'the  superin- 
tendents, barons,  commissioners  to  plant  kirks, 
commissioners  of  provinces,  towns,  kirks,  and  min- 
isters.' ...  By  the  ist  of  February  the  joint  com- 
mittees framed  a  concordat,  of  which  the  following 
articles  were  the  chief: — i.  That  the  names  of 
archbishops  and  bishops,  and  the  bounds  of  dio- 
ceses, should  remain  as  they  were  before  the  Refor- 
mation, at  the  least  till  the  majority  of  the  king,  or 
till  a  different  arrangement  should  be  made  by 
the  parliament;  and  that  to  every  cathedral  church 
there  should  be  attached  a  chapter  of  learned  men; 
but  that  the  bishops  should  have  no  more  power 
than  was  possessed  by  the  superintendents,  and 
should  like  them  be  subject  to  the  General  Assem- 
blies. 2.  That  abbots  and  friars  should  be  con- 
tinued as  parts  of  the  Spiritual  Estate  of  the 
realm.  .  .  .  Such  was  the  famous  concordat  agreed 
upon  by  the  Church  and  State  in  Scotland  in  1572. 
.  .  .  The  Church  had  in  vain  .  .  .  struggled  to  get 
possession  of  its  patrimony.  It  had  in  vain  argued 
that  the  bishoprics  and  abbacies  should  be  dis- 
solved, and  their  revenues  applied  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  ministry,  the  education  of  the 
youthhead,  and  the  support  of  the  poor.  The 
bishoprics  and  abbacies  were  maintained  as  if  they 
were  indissoluble.  Some  of  them  were  already 
gifted  to  laymen,  and  the  ministers  of  the  Protes- 
tant Church  were  poorly  paid  out  of  the  thirds  of 
benefices.  The  collection  of  these  even  the  regent 
had  recently  stopped,  and  beggary  was  at  the  door. 
What  was  to  be  done?  The  only  way  of  obtaining 
the  episcopal  revenues  was  by  reintroducing  the 
episcopal  office.  .  .  .  The  ministers  regarded  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  deans  and  chapters  as  things  law- 
ful, but  not  expedient — 'they  sounded  of  papistry'; 
but  now,  under  the  pressure  of  a  still  stronger 
expediency,  they  received  them  into  the  Church. 
.  .  .  Knox  yielded  to  the  same  necessity  under 
which  the  Church  had  bowed.  ...  It  was  a  mon- 
grel prelacy  that  was  thus  introduced  into  Scotland 
— a  cross  betwixt  Popery  and  Presbytery.  It  was 
not  of  the  true  Roman  breed.  It  was  not  even  of 
the  Anglican.  It  could  not  pretend  to  the  apos- 
tolical descent." — J.  Cunningham,  Church  history 
of  Scotland,  v.  i,  ch.  12. — "The  new  dignitaries 
got  from  the  populace  the  name  of  the  Tulchan 
bishops.  A  tulchan,  an  old  Scots  word  of  unknown 
origin,  was  applied  to  a  stuffed  calf-skin  which 
was  brought  into  the  presence  of  a  rcccntly-calved 
cow.  It  was  an  agricultural  doctrine  of  that  age, 
and  of  later  times,  that  the  presence  of  this  change- 
ling induced  the  bereaved  mother  easily  to  part 
with  her  milk.  To  draw  what  remained  of  the 
bishops'  revenue,  it  was  expedient  that  there  should 
be  bishops;  but  the  revenues  were  not  for  them, 
but  for  the  lay  lords,  who  milked  the  ecclesiastical 
cow." — J.  H.  Burton,  History  of  Scotland,  v.  5, 
ch.  54. 

Also  in:  A.  R.  MacEwen,  History  of  the  church 
in  Scotland. 
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1581, — Second  Covenant,  also  called  the  First 
National  Covenant. — "The  national  covenant  of 
Scotland  was  simply  an  abjuration  of  popery,  and 
a  solemn  enj;af;ement,  ratit'ied  by  a  solemn  oath, 
to  support  the  protestant  rehRion.  Its  immediate 
occasion  was  a  dread,  too  well  founded — a  dread 
from  which  Scotland  was  never  entirely  freed  till 
the  revolution — of  the  re-introduction  of  popery. 
It  was  well  known  that  Lennox  was  an  emissary 
of  the  house  of  Guise,  and  had  been  sent  over  to 
prevail  on  the  youn^  king  to  embrace  the  Roman 
catholic  faith.  ...  A  conspiracy  so  dangerous  at 
all  times  to  a  country  divided  in  religious  sen- 
timent, demanded  a  counter-combination  equally 
strict  and  solemn,  and  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  national  covenant  of  Scotland.  This  was 
drawn  up  at  the  king's  request,  by  his  chaplain, 
John  Craig.  It  consisted  of  an  abjuration,  in  the 
most  solemn  and  explicit  terms,  of  the  various 
articles  of  the  popish  system,  and  an  engagement 
to  adhere  to  and  defend  the  reformed  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  reformed  church  of  Scotland. 
The  covenanters  further  pledged  themselves,  under 
the  same  oath,  'to  defend  his  majesty's  person  and 
authority  with  our  goods,  bodies,  and  lives,  in 
the  defence  of  Christ's  evangel,  liberties  of  our 
country,  ministration  of  justice,  and  punishment 
of  iniquity,  against  all  enemies  within  the  realm 
or  without.'  This  bond,  at  first  called  'the  king's 
confession,'  was  sworn  and  subscribed  by  the  king 
and  his  household,  for  example  to  others,  on  the 
28th  of  January  1581 ;  and  afterwards,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  order  in  council,  and  an  act  of  the 
general  assembly,  it  wjjs  cheerfully  subscribed  by 
all  ranks  of  persons  through  the  kingdoni;  the 
ministers  zealously  promoting  the  subscription  in 
their  respective  parishes." — T.  M'Crie,  Sketches  of 
Scottish  church  history,  v.  i,  ch.  4. 

Also  in:  D.  Calderwood,  History  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  v.  3,  1581. — J.  Row,  History  of  the  Kirk 
of  Scotland,  1581. 

1582.— Raid  of  Ruthven.— "The  two  favourites 
[Lennox  and  ArranJ,  by  their  ascendance  over  the 
king,  possessed  uncontrolled  power  in  the  kingdom, 
and  exercised  it  with  the  utmost  wantonness. 
[The  provocation  which  they  gave  brought  about, 
at  length,  a  combination  of  nobles,  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  the  young  king  from  their 
influence.  Invited  to  Ruthven  castle  in  August, 
1582,  by  its  master.  Lord  Ruthven,  lately  created 
earl  of  Gowrie,  James  found  there  a  large  as- 
semblage of  the  conspirators  and  was  detained 
against  his  will.  He  was  afterwards  removed  to 
Stirling,  and  later  to  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  but 
still  under  restraint.  This  continued  until  the  fol-. 
lowing  June,  when  the  king  effected  his  escape 
and  Arran  recovered  his  power.  Lennox  had  died 
meantime  in  France.  All  those  concerned  in  what 
was  known  as  the  raid  of  Ruthven  were  pro- 
claimed guilty  of  high  treason  and  fled  the  coun- 
try. The  clergy  gave  great  offense  to  the  king  by 
approving  and  sustaining  the  raid  of  Ruthven.  He 
never  forgave  the  church  for  its  attitude  on  this 
occasion.]" — W.  Robertson,  History  of  Scotland, 
V.  2,  bk.  6,  p.  239. 

Also  in:  C.  M.  Yonge,  Cameos  from  English 
history,  series  5,  c.  20. 

1583.— Establishment  of  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity.   See  Universities  and  colleges:   1583. 

1584. — Black  Acts. — "When  the  King  recovered 
his  power  in  1584  [after  the  raid  of  Ruthven]  he 
got  Parliament  to  pass  a  series  of  measures  which 
made  the  King  supreme  in  all  causes,  over  all  per- 
sons, and  over  all  Estates,  as  well  Spiritual  as 
Temporal.    These  'Black  Acts,'  as  they  were  called 


by  the  Presbyterian  party,  p»ovided  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  bishops  and  for  the  exercise  of  epis- 
copal juri.sdiction;  they  prohibited  any  assemblies 
and  conventions  from  meeting  without  the  royal 
assent;  and  they  made  it  treason  for  a  minister 
to  preach  on  political  and  public  questions.  .  .  . 
The  Black  .\cts  of  1584  mark  only  the  beginning 
of  the  struggle.  Fortune  soon  favoured  the  Church, 
and  in  1592  James  had  to  assent  to  the  'Golden 
Acts'  which  gave  a  legal  status  to  the  Churcii 
Courts  and  repealed  the  legislation  of  1584  in  so 
far  as  it  contravened  the  freedom  of  the  Church. 
But,  a  few  years  later,  he  won  a  complete  vic- 
tory. .  .  .  [In  1597  Parliament  placed]  it  within 
the  King's  discretion  to  forbid  Church  Courts  to 
meet,  and  to  prohibit  ministers  from  preaching 
when  he  should  deem  such  a  course  necessary.  .  .  . 
The  King  made  good  use  of  his  victory.  From 
I5Q7  to  1610  he  was  engaged  in  destroying  the 
parity  of  the  clergy,  which  was  the  essential  tenet 
of  Presbytery,  and  in  subjecting  the  Church  to  the 
rule  of  a  titular  episcopacy  in  which  the  bishops 
had  administrative  powers  but  no  episcopal  con- 
secration. .  .  .  The  secret  of  the  royal  success  lay 
in  the  fact  that  the  King  had  left  untouched  the 
institutions  which  were  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
layman.  He  had  still  the  local  Church  Courts  with 
which  he  was  familiar,  and  he  had  still  the  tra- 
ditional ritual  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  .  .  . 
[the  'Book  of  Common  Order,'  drawn  up  by  John 
Knox]." — R.  S.  Rait,  History  of  Scotland,  PP. 
146-147,  149-150.  152-153- 

Also  in:  J.  Cunningham,  Church  history  of  Scot- 
land,   V.    I. 

1587. — Status  of  the  church. — Ruin  of  episco- 
pacy.— "By  the  date  when  James  VI  commenced 
his  active  rule,  the  government  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland  was  a  fourfold  organization  of  assemblies 
■ — the  Kirk  Session,  the  Presbytery,  the  Provincial 
Synod,  and  the  General  Assembly.  This  careful 
distribution  of  authority  made  the  Reformed 
Church  the  greatest  power  in  the  land.  ...  Its 
judicial  powers  were  used  impartially  and  re- 
lentlessly: great  men  as  well  as  small  quailed  be- 
fore these  stern  judges.  The  power  of  the  Church 
was  held  to  be  dependent  upon  no  legal  sanction. 
The  Second  Book  of  Discipline  differed  from  the 
First,  not  only  in  its  definite  repudiation  even  of 
a  modified  Episcopacy  and  in  its  insistence  on 
the  essential  parity  of  all  ministers,  but  also  in  its 
advanced  views  about  the  spiritual  independence 
of  the  Church." — R.  S.  Rait,  History  of  Scotland, 
pp.  143-144. — By  an  act  of  the  Parliament  of 
1587  "all  ecclesiastical  property  was  declared 
thenceforth  to  belong  to  the  king — provision  being 
made  for  the  sustenance  and  housing  of  the  clergy 
in  all  their  degrees.  By  this  Act,  as  was  fully  un- 
derstood at  the  time.  Episcopacy  as  it  had  been 
established  in  England  was  once  for  all  made  im- 
possible in  Scotland." — P.  H.  Brown,  History  of 
Scotland,  v.  2,  p.  205. — Most  of  the  land  thus 
acquired,  James  granted  to  nobles  and  barons  to 
secure  their  support. 

17th  century. — High  educational  standard. — 
Influence  of  John  Knox. — Statutes  of  Icolmkill. 
— Parish  schools.  See  Education:  Modern:  17th 
century:  Scotland. 

1600. — Gowrie  plot. — "On  the  morning  of  the 
5th  of  August,  1600,  as  James  was  setting  out  hunt- 
ing from  Falkland  Palace,  he  was  met  by  Alexander 
Ruthven,  the  younger  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Gowrie  [both  being  sons  of  the  Gowrie  of  the 
'raid  of  Ruthven'],  who  told  him  with  a  great  air 
of  mystery  that  he  had  discovered  a  man  burying 
a  pot  of  money  in  a  field,  and  that  he  thought  fV'*' 
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affair  so  suspicious  that  he  had  taken  him  pris- 
oner, and  begged  the  King  to  come  to  Gowrie 
House  in  Perth  to  see  him.  James  went,  taking 
with  him  Mar,  Lennox,  and  about  twenty  other 
gentlemen.  After  dinner  Alexander  took  the  King 
aside,  and,  when  his  attendants  missed  him,  they 
were  told  that  he  had  gone  back  to  Falkland. 
They  were  preparing  to  follow  him  there  when 
some  of  them  heard  cries  from  a  turret.  They 
recognized  the  King's  voice,  and  they  presently  saw 
his  head  thrust  out  of  a  window,  calling  for  help. 
They  had  much  ado  to  make  their  way  to  him, 
but  they  found  him  at  last  in  a  small  room  strug- 
gling with  Alexander,  while  a  man  dressed  in 
armour  was  looking  on.  Ale.xander  Ruthven  and 
Gowrie  were  both  killed  in  the  scuffle  which  fol- 
lowed. A  tumult  rose  in  the  town,  for  the  Earl 
had  been  Provost  and  was  very  popular  with  the 
townsfolk,  and  the  King  and  his  followers  had 
to  make  their  escape  by  the  river.  The  doom  of 
traitors  was  passed  on  the  dead  men,  and  their 
name  was  proscribed,  but  as  no  accomplice  could 
be  discovered,  it  was  hard  to  say  what  was  the 
extent  or  object  of  their  plot.  The  whole  affair 
was  very  mysterious,  the  only  witnesses  being  the 
King  himself  and  Henderson  the  man  in  armour. 
Some  of  the  ministers  thought  it  so  suspicious  that 
they  refused  to  return  thanks  for  the  King's 
safety,  as  they  thought  the  whole  affair  an  inven- 
tion of  his  own.  [Eight  years  later,  however, 
some  letters  were  discovered  which  seemed  to  prove 
that  there  had  really  been  a  plot  to  seize  the 
king's  person.]" — M.  Macarthur,  History  of  Scot- 
land, ch.  6. 

Also  in:  P.  F.  Tytler,  History  of  Scotland,  v.  4, 
ch.  II. — A.  Lang,  History  of  Scotland,  v.  2,  ch.  17. 

1603. — Accession  of  James  VI  to  the  English 
throne.     See  England:   1603. 

1618. — Five  Articles  of  Perth. — After  his  acces- 
sion to  the  English  throne,  James  became  more 
deeply  enamoured  of  episcopacy,  and  of  its  ec- 
clesiastical and  ceremonial  incidents,  than  before, 
and  more  determined  to  force  them  on  the  Scot- 
tish church.  A  subservient  assembly  meeting  at 
Perth  adopted  the  Five  Articles  of  Perth,  which  en- 
joined kneeling  at  the  communion,  observance  of 
five  holidays,  and  episcopal  confirmation ;  and  they 
authorized  the  private  dispensation  both  of  baptism 
and  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  powers  of  the  court 
of  high  commission  were  actively  brought  into  play 
to  enforce  them. — Based  on  J.  Cunningham,  C/jwrcA 
history  of  Scotland,  v.  2,  ch.  i. 

1637. — Laud's  liturgy  and  Jenny  Geddes'  stool. 
— In  1629,  under  the  influence  of  Archbishop  Laud, 
Charles  I  returned  to  his  father's  project  of  altering 
the  Scottish  liturgy.  The  ceremonies  of  his  first 
visit  to  Edinburgh  in  163,3  aroused  fears  of  the  re- 
newed domination  of  Rome  and  in  1635  "Charles 
authorised  a  Book  of  Canons,  heralding  the  impo- 
sition of  a  Liturgy,  which  scarcely  varied,  and 
when  it  varied  was  thought  to  differ  for  the  worse, 
from  that  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  these 
canons,  the  most  nakedly  des[)otic  of  innovations, 
the  preachers  could  not  use  their  sword  of  ex- 
communication without  the  assent  of  the  Bishops. 
.  .  .  [The  new  prayer  book  thus  impo.sed  was  in 
fact  the  English  "Book  of  Common  Prayer"  with 
some  important  variations.  When  it  was  used  in 
St.  Giles'  church  on  July  23,  1637,  a  riot  resulted,! 
and  the  famous  Jenny  Geddes  is  traditionally  re- 
ported to  have  thrown  her  stool  at  the  Dean's  head. 
The  service  was  interrupted,  the  Bishop  was  the 
mark  of  stones,  and  'the  Bishops'  War,'  the  Civil 
War,  began  in  this  brawl." — A.  Lang,  Short  history 
of  Scotland,  pp.  168,   169. 


1638.— "The  Four  Tables,"  and  the  signing  of 
the  National  Covenant. — A  universal  demand  now 
arose  that  the  liturgy  be  withdrawn.  "From  the 
country,  multitudes  of  all  classes  flocked  into 
Edinburgh  and  formed  themselves  into  a  com- 
mittee of  public  safety,  'The  Four  Tables,'  contain- 
ing sixteen  persons." — A.  Lang,  Short  history  of 
Scotland,  p.  169. — The  tables  demanded  the  re- 
moval of  the  bishops,  and  were  refused.  There- 
upon ensued  the  adoption  of  the  National  Cove- 
nant, a  document  based  on  the  Negative  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  of  1581  which  denounced  the 
church  of  Rome.  The  new  "band,"  which  was 
signed  by  the  majority  of  the  people  of  all  classes, 
contained  a  protest  against  the  recent  innovations 
and  an  oath  of  mutual  defense  in  support  of  the 
crown  and  of  true  religion.  The  National  Cove- 
nant was  framed  by  Archibald  Johnston  of 
Wariston  and  Alexander  Henderson,  a  Presbyterian 
minister  who  wielded  a  power  greater  probably 
than  any  other  man  in  Scotland.  He  was  to  his 
contemporaries  "the  Restorer  and  Reformer  of  their 
beloved  national  Church,  second  only  to  Knox. 
.  .  .  The  deepest  note  in  the  great  Covenant  .  .  . 
is  the  note  of  religion,  of  personal  and  national 
dedication  to  God.  'From  the  knowledge  and  con- 
science of  our  duty  to  God,  to  our  king  and 
country,  so  far  as  human  infirmity  will  suffer,  wish- 
ing a  further  measure  of  the  Grace  of  God  for 
this  effect.  We  promise  and  swear  by  the  Great 
Name  of  the  Lord  our  God  to  continue  in  the 
Profession  and  Obedience  of  the  foresaid  Religion. 
.  .  .  And  because  we  cannot  look  for  a  blessing 
from  God  upon  our  proceedings  except  with  our 
profession  and  subscription,  we  join  such  a  hfe 
and  conversation  as  beseemeth  Christians  who  have 
renewed  their  covenant  with  God:  We  therefore 
faithfully  promise  for  ourselves,  our  followers,  and 
all  others  under  us,  both  in  public,  in  our  par- 
ticular families,  and  personal  carriage  to  endeavour 
to  keep  ourselves  within  the  bounds  of  Christian 
Hberty,  and  to  be  good  examples  to  others  in  all 
godhness,  soberness  and  righteousness,  and  of  every 
duty  we  owe  to  God  and  man.  And  that  this  our 
Union  and  Conjunction  may  be  observed  without 
violation  we  call  the  hving  God,  the  Searcher  of 
our  hearts,  to  witness,  who  knoweth  this  to  be  our 
sincere  desire  and  unfeigned  resolution,  as  we  shall 
answer  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  great  day,  and  under 
the  pain  of  God's  everlasting  wrath,  and  of  infamy 
and  loss  of  all  honour  and  respect  in  this  world. 
Most  humbly  beseeching  the  Lord  to  strengthen  us 
by  his  Holy  Spirit  for  this  end,  and  to  bless  our 
desires  and  proceedings  with  a"  happy  success,  that 
Religion  and  Righteousness  may  flourish  in  the 
land,  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  honour  of  our 
king,  and  peace  and  comfort  to  us  all.'  " — R.  L. 
Orr,  Alexander  Henderson,  churchman  and  states- 
man, pp.  377,   127-128. 

1638-1640.— First  Bishops'  War.— "After  the 
Covenant  had  been  signed,  the  King  offered  to 
withdraw  the  Service  Book,  the  Canons,  and  the 
Articles  of  Perth,  and  to  summon  a  free  Parlia- 
ment and  a  free  Assembly  [1038!.  .  .  .  [But  his 
offer  came  too  late;  the  movement  had  becomel  a 
revolt  against  the  bishojjs  and  the  episco|)al  govern- 
ment of  the  Church.  A  Covenanting  .'\ssembly  met 
in  the  noble  cathedral  at  Glasgow  in  November 
of  1638.  It  defied  the  Royal  Commissioner,  de- 
posed the  bishops,  and  repealed  all  the  legislation 
by  which  James  VI  and  Charles  I  had  established 
Episcopacy." — R.  S.  Rait,  History  of  Scotland,  p. 
157. — "In  the  North,  where  Huntly  was  the  King's 
lieutenant,  the  Covenant  had  not  been  received, 
and    the    Tables    resolved    to    enforce    it   with    the 
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sword.  Scotland  was  now  full  of  trained  soldiers 
just  come  back  from  Germany,  where  they  had 
learnt  to  fl^'ht  in  the  Thirty  Years'  war,  and  as 
plenty  of  money  had  been  collected  amon^i  the 
Covenanters,  an  army  was  easily  raised.  Their 
banner  bore  the  motto,  'For  Religion,  the  Cove- 
nant, and  the  Country,'  and  their  leader  was 
James  Graham,  Earl  of  Montrose,  one  of  the  most 
zealous  amonsj  the  champions  of  the  cause.  .  .  . 
While  Montrose  had  been  thus  busy  for  fhe  Cove- 
nant in  the  North,  the  King  had  been  making 
ready  to  put  down  his  rebellious  Scottish  subjects 
with  the  sword.  Early  in  May  a  fleet  entered 
the  Forth  under  the  command  of  Hamilton.  But 
the  Tables  took  possession  of  the  strongholds,  and 
seized  the  ammunition  which  had  been  laid  in 
for  the  King.  They  then  raised  another  army  of 
2  2,000  foot  and  1,200  horse,  and  placed  at  its 
head  Alexander  Leslie,  a  veteran  trained  in  the 
German  war.  Their  army  they  sent  southwards  to 
meet  the  English  host  which  the  King  was  bring- 
ing to  reduce  Scotland.  The  two  armies  faced 
each  other  on  opposite  banks  of  the  Tweed.  The 
Scots  were  skilfully  posted  on  Dunse  Law,  a  hill 
commanding  the  Northern  road.  To  pass  them 
without  fighting  was  impossible,  and  to  fight 
would  have  been  almost  certain  defeat.  The  King 
seeing  this  agreed  to  treat.  By  a  treaty  called 
the  Pacification  of  Berwick,  it  was  settled  that 
the  questions  at  issue  between  the  King  and  the 
Covenanters  should  be  put  to  a  free  Assembly, 
that  both  armies  should  be  disbanded,  and  that 
the  strongholds  should  be  restored  to  the  King 
(June  q,  1639).  The  Assembly  which  met  at 
Edinburgh  repeated  and  approved  all  that  had 
been  done  at  Glasgow.  When  the  Estates  met  for 
the  first  time  in  the  New  Parliament-house,  June  2, 
1640,  they  went  still  further,  for  they  not  only 
confirmed  the  Acts  of  the  Assemblies,  but  ordered 
every  one  to  sign  the  Covenant  under  pain  of  civil 
penalties.  Now  for  the  first  time  they  acted  in 
open  defiance  of  the  King,  to  whom  hitherto  they 
had  professed  the  greatest  loyalty  and  submission. 
Three  times  had  they  been  adjourned  by  the 
King,  who  had  also  refused  to  see  the  Commission- 
ers whom  they  sent  up  to  London.  Now  they 
met  in  spite  of  him,  and,  as  in  former  times 
of  troubles  and  difficulties,  they  appealed  to  France 
for  help.  When  this  intrigue  with  the  French 
was  found  out,  the  Lord  London,  one  of  their 
Commissioners,  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  the 
English  Parliament  was  summoned  to  vote  supplies 
for  putting  down  the  Scots  by  force  of  arms."— 
M.  Macarthur,  History  of  Scotland,  ch.  7. 

Also  in:  S.  R.  Gardiner,  History  of  England, 
1603-1641,  V.  9,  ch.  88-89.— D.  Masson,  Life  of 
John  Milton,  v.  2,  b.  i,  ch.  1. 

1640.— Second  Bishops'  War.— Invasion  of 
England.    See  England:  1640. 

1643.— Solemn  League  and  Covenant  with 
English  Parliament.  See  England:  1643  (July- 
September)  ;   Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 

1643-1646. — Westminster  assembly  and  the 
Presbyterian  church.  See  Westminster  assem- 
bly. 

1644-1645. — Exploits  of  Montrose. — At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  conflict  between  Charles  I  and  the 
Covenanters,  James  Graham,  the  brilliant  and  ac- 
complished earl  of  Montrose,  attached  himself  to 
the  latter,  but  soon  deserted  their  cause  and  gave 
himself  with  great  earnestness  to  that  of  the  court. 
For  his  reward  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
marquis  of  Montrose.  After  the  great  defeat  of 
Prince  Rupert  at  Marston  Moor  (see  England: 
1644  [January-July]),  Montrose  obtained  a  com- 
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mission  to  raise  forces  among  the  Highlanders  and 
proved    to    be    a    remarkably    successful    leader    of 
these    wild   warriors.     Along   with    his    Highlanders 
he   incorporated   a   body   of   still    wilder   Celts,   re- 
ceived from  Ireland.     On  September,   1644,  Mont- 
rose  defeated  an   army  of   the   Covenanters,   6,000 
foot    and    horse,    at    Tippermuis,    "totally    routed 
them,  and  took  their  artillery  and  baggage,  with- 
out losing  a  man.     Perth   immediately  surrendered 
to   Montrose,  and   he   had  some   further  successes; 
but  threatened  by  a  superior  force  under  the  Mar- 
quis   of    Argyll,    he    retreated     northwards     into 
Badcnoch,  and  thence  sweeping  down  into  Argyll- 
shire,  he   mercilessly    ravaged   the   country    of    the 
Campbells.     Exasperated   with   the   devastation    of 
his  estates,  Argyll  marched  against  Montrose,  who, 
not  waiting  to  be  attacked,  surprised  the  army  of 
the  Covenanters  at  Inverlochy,  2d  February,  1645, 
and   totally    defeated   them,    no    fewer   than    1,500 
of  the  clan  Campbell  perishing  in  the  battle,  while 
Montrose   lost    only    four   or   five    men.      Brilliant 
as   were   these   victories,   they   had  no   abiding   in- 
fluence   in    quenching    this   terrible    civil    war.      It 
was  a   game  of   winning   and   losing;   and   looking 
to  the  fact  that  the  Scotch  generally  took  the  side 
of  the  Covenant,  the  struggle  was  almost  hopeless. 
Still  Montrose   was   undaunted.     After  the   Inver- 
lochy affair,  he  went  southwards  through  Elgin  and 
Banff  into  Aberdeenshire,  carrying  everything   be- 
fore   him.      Major-general    Baillie,    a    second-rate 
Covenanting  commander,  and  his  lieutenant,  Gen- 
eral Hurry,  were  at  Brechin,  with  a  force  to  oppose 
him ;    but    Montrose,    by    a    dexterous    movement, 
eluded    them,    captured    and    pillaged    the    city    of 
Dundee,   and   escaped   safely    into    the   Grampians. 
On  the  4th  May,  he  attacked,  and  by  extraordinary 
generalship  routed  Hurry  at  Auldearn,  near  Nairn. 
After    enjoying    a    short    respite    with    his    fierce 
veterans    in    Badenoch,    he   again    issued    from   his 
wilds,  and  inflicted  a  still   more   disastrous  defeat 
on    Baillie,    at    Alford,    in    Aberdeenshire,    July    2. 
There    was    now    nothing    to    prevent    his    march 
south,  and  he  set  out  with  a  force  of  from  S,coo 
to  6,000  men.    [Overtaken  by  Baillie  at  Kilsyth,  he 
once   more   defeated   that   commander   overwhelm- 
ingly.]"— W.  Chambers,  Stories  of  old  families,  pp. 
206-217. — "After  the  battle   of   Kilsyth   in  August, 
1645,  the  last  and  greatest  of  six  successive  victories, 
the    Covenant,   as   a    military    power   in    Scotland, 
had   ceased   to   exist."— W.   L.   Mathieson,   Politics 
and    religion,    a    study    in    Scottish    history    from 
reformation  to  the  revolution,  i^so-idgs,  v.  2,  p.  67. 
— But,  if  the  conquest   of  Scotland  was  complete 
for   the    moment,   it    came    too    late.      The    battle 
of    Naseby    had    been   fought   two   months    before 
the  battle  of  Gilsyth,  and  the  king's  cause  was  lost. 
It   was  in   vain   that   Charles   sent  to   his   brilliant 
champion  of  the  north  a  commission  as  lieutenant- 
governor    of    Scotland.      Montrose's    army    melted 
away    so    rapidly    that    when,    in    September,    he 
marched   south,    leading    his    forlorn    hope    to    the 
help  of  the  king  in  England,  he  had  but  700  foot 
and    200    mounted    gentlemen.      The    small    force 
was  intercepted  and  surprised  at  Philiphaugh  (Sep- 
tember   13,    164s)     by    Leslie,    with    4,000    horse. 
Montrose,  after  fighting  with  vain  obstinacy  until 
no  more  fighting  could  be  done,  made  his  escape, 
with  a  few  followers.     Most  of  his  troops,  taken 
prisoners,  were   massacred   a   few  days  afterwards, 
cold-bloodedly,  in  the  courtyard  of  Newark  castle; 
and   the   deed   is   said   to    have   been   due,   not   to 
military,  but  to  clerical  mahgnity. 

Also  in:  A.  Lang,  History  of  Scotland,  v.  3, 
ch.  S. — J.  Buchan,  Marquis  of  Montrose. — M. 
Napier,    Montrose    and    the    Covenanters. — J.    H. 
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SCOTLAND,  1646-1647 


Cromwell's  Victories 
Conquest  Completed 


SCOTLAND,  1654 


Burton,  History  of  Scotland,  v.  7,  ch.  73. — Lady 
V.  Greville,  Montrose. — P.  Bayne,  Chief  actors  in 
the  Puritan  revolution,  ch.   7. 

1646-1647.— Flight  of  King  Charles  to  the 
Scots  army  and  his  surrender  to  the  English 
Parliament.     See  England:    1646-1647. 

1648. — Royalist  invasion  of  England  and  bat- 
tle of  Preston.  See  England:  1648  (April-Au- 
gust). 

1650  (March-July). — Scottish  loyalty  revived. 
— Charles  II  accepted  as  a  "Covenant  king." — 
After  the  execution  of  Charles  I,  the  Scottish 
estates  offered  his  son  the  crown  of  Scotland  on 
condition  that  he  sign  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  by  which  in  1643,  the  English  Parlia- 
mentarians in  return  for  Scottish  military  aid  had 
agreed  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  doctrine, 
ritual  and  government  in  the  churches  of  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  defeat  and  capture  of 
marquis  of  Montrose  in  Scotland  and  Cromwell's 
supremacy  in  Ireland  caused  the  young  king  to 
yield  to  the  Scots,  and  on  June  23,  1650,  "Charles 
landed  in  Scotland,  having  signed  both  Covenants 
and  pledged  himself  to  establish  Presbytery  in 
England  and  Ireland  as  well  as  in  Scotland.  He 
found  bitter  divisions  among  the  Scots.  No 
Royalist  who  had  fought  under  Montrose  and 
no  Covenanter  who  had  invaded  England  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Engagement  was  allowed  to  fight 
in  the  army  which  Cromwell  defeated  at  Dunbar 
on  the  3rd  of  September,  1650." — R.  S.  Rait,  His- 
tory of  Scotland,  p.   163. 

.'\lso  in:  J.  H.  Merle  d'Aubigne,  The  Protector. 
— S.  R.  Gardiner,  Cromwell  and  the  protectorate. 
— J.  H.  Burton,  History  of  Scotland,  v.  7. 

1650  (September). — Cromwell's  victory  at 
Dunbar. — War  with  Scotland  having  been  deter- 
mined upon  by  the  English  council  of  state,  and 
Fairfax  having  dechned  the  command,  Cromwell 
was  recalled  from  Ireland  to  head  the  army.  "Un- 
der him  were  Fleetwood,  Lambert,  and  Monk.  By 
July  19  Cromwell  was  near  Berwick,  with  about 
ir,ooo  feet  and  5000  horse.  The  Scots  forces 
mustering  at  Leith  were  somewhat  over  20,000, 
old  Leven  acting  as  figurehead,  and  David  Leslie 
as  commander,  much  trammelled  by  preachers 
and  committees." — A.  Lang,  History  of  Scotland, 
V.  3,  p.  232. — Leslie  was  lord-general  of  Scotland. 
A  long  and  difficult  period  of  maneuvering,  dur- 
ing which  the  controlling  clerical  committee  con- 
tinued to  deplete  the  Scottish  army,  ended  in  the 
morning  of  September  3,  when  Cromwell  sur- 
prised LesHe  by  crossing  the  Broxburn  at  Dunbar 
and  utterly  defeated  the  Scots.  "The  disaster  at 
Dunbar  was  the  ruin  of  the  Argyle  Government, 
and  the  ruin,  also,  of  that  national  party  which 
had  brought  forth  the  Covenants  of  1638  and 
1643.  Cromwell's  victory  gave  him  the  immediate 
possession  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith  and  a  per- 
manent footing  in  the  country." — P.  H.  Brown, 
History  of  Scotland,  v.  2,  p.  360. — Another  result 
of  the  defeat  was  the  formation  of  a  party  of 
irreconcilables,  called  the  Remonstrants  and  later 
the  Protesters,  who  rejected  Charles  as  their  king 
until  he  should  prove  himself  sincerely  a  Cove- 
nanter. 

Also  in:  A.  Bisset,  Omitted  chapters  of  the  his- 
tory of  England,  ch.  6. — T.  Carlyle,  Oliver  Crom- 
well's letters  and  speeches,  pt.  6. 

1651  (August). — Charles's  rash  advance  into 
England. — Cromwell's  pursuit  and  crushing 
victory  at  Worcester. — On  January  i,  1651, 
Charles  was  crowned  at  Scone  and  the  royalist 
faction  gained  control  of  the  national  policy  for 
a    time.      Leslie    was    entrenched    at    Stirling,    but 


his  position  was  opened  to  attack  when  in  July 
Lambert  defeated  a  Scots  force  at  Inverkeithing 
and  Cromwell  occupied  Perth  on  August  2.  Des- 
perate, Charles  with  4000  horse  and  900  foot  at- 
tempted to  invade  England.  "On  the  22nd  of 
August  Charles  reached  Worcester,  the  parlia- 
mentary garrison  having  evacuated  the  city.  He 
there  set  up  his  standard,  and  a  summons  went 
forth  for  all  male  subjects  of  due  age  to  gather 
round  their  Sovereign  Lord,  at  the  general  muster 
of  his  forces  on  the  26th  of  August.  An  incon- 
siderable number  of  gentlemen  came,  with  about 
200  followers.  Meanwhile  Cromwell  had  marched 
rapidly  from  Scotland  with  10,000  men,  leaving 
behind  him  6,000  men  under  Monk.  The  militias 
of  the  counties  joined  him  with  a  zeal  which 
showed  their  behef  that  another  civil  war  would 
not  be  a  national  blessing.  On  the  28th  of  Au- 
gust the  General  of  the  Commonwealth  was  close 
to  Worcester,  with  30,000  men.  [On  September  3, 
the  anniversary  of  the  victory  of  Dunbar,  he  at- 
tacked the  royalist  army  and  made  an  end  of  it.] 
The  prisoners  taken  at  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
and  in  the  subsequent  flight,  exceeded  7,000.  They 
included  some  of  the  most  distinguished  leaders 
of  the  royalists  in  England  and  Scotland.  Courts- 
martial  were  held  upon  nine  of  these;  and  three, 
amongst  whom  was  the  earl  of  Derby,  were 
executed.  Charles  Stuart  escaped  by  flight,  with 
his  long  cavalier  locks  cut  close  and  his  royal 
person  ignobly  disguised,  wandering  and  hiding 
for  six  weeks  before  he  reached  the  coast  and 
got  ship  for  France." — C.  Knight,  Crown  history 
of  England,  ch.  27. 

•  Also  in:  T.  Carlyle,  Oliver  Cromwell's  letters 
and  speeches,  pt.  6,  letters  96-124. — Earl  of  Claren- 
don, History  of  the  rebellion,  v.  s,  bk.  13. — A. 
Bisset,  Omitted  chapters  of  English  history,  v.  2,  ch. 
10-11. — F.  P.  Guizot,  History  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
v.  I,  bk.  2. 

1651  (August-September). — Conquest  com- 
pleted by  Monk. — When  Cromwell  followed 
Charles  and  his  Scottish  army  into  England,  to 
destroy  them  at  Worcester,  he  left  Monk  in  Scot- 
land, with  a  few  thousand  men,  and  that  resolute 
general  soon  completed  the  conquest  of  the  king- 
dom. He  met  with  most  resistance  at  Dundee. 
"Dundee  was  a  town  well  fortified,  supplied  with 
a  good  garrison  under  Lumisden,  and  full  of  all 
the  rich  furniture,  the  plate,  and  money  of  the 
kingdom,  which  had  been  sent  thither  as  to  a 
place  of  safety.  Monk  appeared  before  it ;  and 
having  made  a  breach,  gave  a  general  assault. 
He  carried  the  town;  and,  following  the  example 
and  instructions  of  Cromwell,  put  all  the  in- 
habitants to  the  sword,  in  order  to  strike  a  general 
terror  into  the  kingdom.  Warned  by  this  ex- 
ample, Aberdeen,  St.  Andrew's,  Inverness,  and 
other  towns  and  forts,  yielded,  of  their  own  accord, 
to  the  enemy.  .  .  .  That  kingdom,  which  had 
hitherto,  through  all  ages,  by  means  of  its  situation, 
poverty,  and  valour,  maintained  its  independence, 
was  reduced  to  total  subjection." — D.  Hume,  His- 
tory of  England,  v.  5,  ch.  60. 

Also  in:  J.  Browne,  History  of  the  Highlands, 
v.  2,  ch.  4. 

1654. — Incorporated  with  England  by  Pro- 
tector Cromwell. — ".■\s  the  result  of  Cromwell's 
victories  over  the  Covenanters  at  Dunbar  in  1650 
and  over  Charles  II  at  Worcester  in  the  following 
year,  Scotland  was  incorporated  into  the  English 
Commonwealth.  [See  England:  1653  (Decem- 
ber).] It  thereby  received  the  boon  of  full  free- 
dom of  trade,  which  was  henceforth  to  enjoy 
mutual    'privileges,    freedom,     and     charges'." — J. 
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SCOTLAND,   1660-1666 


Restoration  of  Kind 
Lauderdale's  Despotism 


SCOTLAND,  1669-1679 


Mackinnon,  Social  and  industrial  history  of  Scot- 
land, p.  127. — The  loss  of  this  privilege  after  the 
Restoration  was  a  potent  factor  in  promoting  the 
project  of  union  in  1707. 

Also  in:  F.  P.  Guizot,  History  of  Oliver  Crom- 
-ivell. — C.  S.  Terry,  Crotnwellian  union. — C.  H. 
Firth,  Scotland  and  the   protectorate. 

1660-1666. — Restored  king  and  restored  pre- 
latical  church. — Oppression  of  the  Covenanters. 
—"In  Scotland  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  had 
been  hailed  with  delight;  for  it  was  regarded  as 
the  restoration  of  national  independence.  And  true 
it  was  that  the  yoke  which  Cromwell  had  imposed 
was,  in  appearance,  taken  away,  that  the  Scottish 
Estates  again  met  in  their  old  hall  at  Edinburgh, 
and  that  the  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice 
again  administered  the  Scottish  law  according  to 
the  old  forms.  Yet  was  the  independence  of  the 
little  kingdom  necessarily  rather  nominal  than 
real:  for,  as  long  as  the  King  had  England  on  his 
side,  he  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  disaffec- 
tion in  his  other  dominions.  He  was  now  in  such 
a  situation  that  he  could  renew  the  attempt  which 
had  proved  destructive  to  his  father  without  any 
danger  of  his  father's  fate.  .  .  .  The  government 
resolved  to  set  up  a  prelatical  church  in  Scotland. 
The  design  was  disapproved  by  every  Scotchman 
whose  judgment  was  entitled  to  respect.  .  .  .  The 
Scottish  ParUament  was  so  constituted  that  it 
had  scarcely  ever  offered  any  serious  opposition 
even  to  Kings  much  weaker  than  Charles  then 
was.  Episcopacy,  therefore,  was  established  by 
law.  As  to  the  form  of  worship,  a  large  discretion 
was  left  to  the  clergy.  In  some  churches  the  Eng- 
lish Liturgy  was  used.  In  others,  the  ministers 
selected  from  that  Liturgy  such  prayers  and 
thanksgivings  as  were  likely  to  be  least  offensive 
to  the  people.  But  in  general  the  doxology  was 
sung  at  the  close  of  public  worship,  and  the 
Apostles'  Creed  was  recited  when  baptism  was  ad- 
ministered. By  the  great  body  of  the  Scottish 
nation  the  new  Church  was  detested  both  as  su- 
perstitious and  as  foreign;  as  tainted  with  the  cor- 
ruptions of  Rome,  and'  as  a  mark  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  England.  There  was,  however,  no 
general  insurrection.  The  country  was  not  what 
it  had  been  twenty-two  years  before.  Disastrous 
war  and  alien  domination  had  tamed  the  spirit 
of  the  people.  .  .  .  The  bulk  of  the  Scottish  na- 
tion, therefore,  sullenly  submitted,  and,  with  many 
misgivings  of  conscience,  attended  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  Episcopal  clergy,  or  of  Presbyterian 
divines  who  had  consented  to  accept  from  the 
government  a  half  toleration  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Indulgence.  But  there  were,  particularly 
in  the  western  lowlands,  many  fierce  and  resolute 
men  who  held  that  the  obligation  to  observe  the 
Covenant  was  paramount  to  the  obligation  to 
obey  the  magistrate.  These  people,  in  defiance 
of  the  law,  persisted  in  meeting  to  worship  God 
after  their  own  fashion.  The  Indulgence  they  re- 
garded, not  as  a  partial  reparation  of  the  wrongs 
inflicted  by  the  State  on  the  Church,  but  as  a 
new  wrong,  the  more  odious  because  it  was  dis- 
guised under  the  appearance  of  a  benefit.  Per- 
secution, they  said,  could  only  kill  the  body;  but 
the  black  Indulgence  was  deadly  to  the  soul. 
Driven  from  the  towns,  they  assembled  on  heaths 
and  mountains.  Attacked  by  the  civil  power, 
they  without  scruple  repelled  force  by  force.  At 
every  conventicle  they  mustered  in  arms.  They 
repeatedly  broke  out  into  open  rebellion.  They 
were  easily  defeated  and  mercilessly  punished:  but 
neither  defeat  nor  punishment  could  subdue  their 
spirit.    Hunted  down  like  wild  beasts,  tortured  till 


their  bones  were  beaten  flat,  imprisoned  by  hun- 
dreds, hanged  by  scores,  exposed  at  one  time  to 
the  license  of  soldiers  from  England,  abandoned  at 
another  time  to  the  mercy  of  troops  of  marauders 
from  the  Highlands,  they  still  stood  at  bay,  in  a 
mood  so  savage  that  the  boldest  and  mightiest  op- 
pressor could  not  but  dread  the  audacity  of  their 
despair."- — T.  B.  Macaulay,  History  of  England,  v. 
I,  ch.  2. — The  Scottish  Parliament  by  which 
episcopacy  was  established  at  the  king's  bidding 
is  known  as  the  Drunken  Parliament.  "Every 
man  of  them,  with  one  exception,  is  said  to  have 
been  intoxicated  at  the  time  of  passing  it  [October 
I,  1662 J.  Its  effect  was  that  ,^50  ministers  were 
ejected  from  their  livings.  The  apparatus  of 
ecclesiastical  tyranny  was  completed  by  a  Mile  Act, 
similar  to  the  Five  Mile  Act  of  England,  forbidding 
any  recusant  minister  to  reside  within  twenty 
miles  of  his  own  parish,  or  within  three  miles  of 
a  royal  borough." — J.  F.  Bright,  History  of  Eng- 
land, period  2,  p.  729. — "The  violence  of  the 
drunken  parliament  was  finally  shown  in  the  ab- 
surdity of  what  was  called  the  'Act  Rescissory,'  by 
which  every  law  that  had  been  passed  in  the 
Scottish  parliament  during  twenty-eight  years  was 
wholly  annulled.  The  legal  foundations  of  Presby- 
tery were  thus  swept  away." — C.  Knight,  Crown 
history  of  England,  ch.  29. 

Also  in:  J.  Aikman,  Annals  of  the  persecution 
in  Scotland,  v.   i,  bk.   2-5. 

1669-1679. — Lauderdale'  despotism. — Highland 
host. — The  absolutism  of  Charles  II  and  his  long 
endeavor  to  force  episcopacy  on  his  Scottish  sub- 
jects aroused  determined  opposition.  The  Whigs  of 
western  Scotland  were  particularly  unbending. 
They  still,  as  in  1638,  "demanded  the  abolition  of 
bishops  and  the  establishment  of  a  free  General 
Assembly.  To  them  Presbyterianism  meant  not 
only  religious  but  also  civic  freedom,  while  Epis- 
copacy still  stood  for  bondage  of  conscience  and 
constitutional  slavery.  .  .  .  Lauderdale,  [the  royal 
commissioner,]  since  1669,  had  striven,  though  with 
signal  want  of  success,  to  coerce  the  malcontents. 
Letters  of  Indulgence,  acts  against  conventicles,  the 
declaring  of  all  heritors  and  masters  responsible  for 
the  conformity  of  their  tenants  and  servants,  Let- 
ters of  Intercommuning — all  these  acts  of  repres- 
sion had  no  more  than  inflamed  the  zeal  of  the 
people  and  confirmed  them  in  their  stand  against 
the  government.  The  situation  had  become  seri- 
ous, and  now  conventicles  were  not  only  religious 
meetings  but  assembHngs  of  armed  men.  Lauder- 
dale knew  that  to  the  Whig  religious  Uberty  and 
political  freedom  were  synonymous,  and  deter- 
mined at  all  risks  to  avert  the  fear  of  another 
rising.  In  1677,  therefore,  he  issued  the  Bond, 
which  made  heritors  and  masters  responsible  for 
the  loyal  behavior  of  all  resident  on  their  lands, 
and,  to  enforce  this  act,  took  that  step  which  all 
are  agreed  in  regarding  as  the  chief  blot  in  his 
career  in  Scotland.  To  ensure  the  acceptance  of 
the  Bond  and  the  crushing  out  of  any  armed 
resistance,  he  brought  into  the  disaffected  dis- 
tricts, to  live  at  free  quarters,  a  military  force 
composed  of  highlanders,  regulars  and  militia,  the 
body  of  licensed  marauders  handed  down  to 
execration  in  the  West  as  'The  Highland  Host,' 
.  .  .  [about  8000  men  in  all]." — J.  R.  Elder, 
Highland  Host  of  167S,  pp.  1-3. — "The  obnoxious 
counties  were  the  most  populous  and  most  indus- 
trious in  Scotland.  The  highlanders  were  the  peo- 
ple the  most  disorderly  and  the  least  civilized.  It 
is  easy  to  imagine  the  havoc  and  destruction  which 
ensued.  .  .  .  After  two  months'  free  quarter,  the 
highlanders  were  sent   back  to   their  hills,   loaded 
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with  the  spoils  and  the  execrations  of  the  west. 
.  .  .  Lest  the  cry  of  an  oppressed  people  should 
reach  the  throne,  the  council  forbade,  under  severe 
penalties,  all  noblemen  or  gentlemen  of  landed 
property  to  leave  the  kingdom.  ...  It  is  reported 
that  Charles,  after  a  full  hearing  of  the  debates 
concerning  Scottish  affairs,  said,  'I  perceive  that 
Lauderdale  has  been  guilty  of  many  bad  things 
against  the  people  of  Scotland;  but  I  cannot  find 
that  he  has  acted  anything  contrary  to  my  inter- 
est.' " — D.  Hume,  History  of  England,  v.  6,  ch.  66. 

Also  in:  G.  Burnet,  History  of  my  own  time, 
bk.  2-3.^J.  H.  Burton,  History  of  Scotland,  v.  7, 
ch.  78. 

1679  (May-June). — Defeat  of  Claverhouse  at 
Drumclog. — "The  public  indignation  which  these 
measures  [under  Lauderdale]  roused  was  chiefly 
directed  against  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews 
[Dr.  James  Sharp],  who  was  generally  regarded 
as  their  author  or  instigator,  and  was  doubly  ob- 
noxious as  the  Judas  of  the  Presbyterian  Church." 
On  May  3,  1679,  the  archbishop  was  dragged  from 
his  carriage  on  Magus  Moor,  three  miles  from 
St.  Andrews,  and  murdered,  by  a  band  of  twelve 
Covenanters,  headed  by  Hackston  of  Rathillet,  and 
Balfour  of  Burley,  his  brother-in-law.  "The  great 
body  of  the  Presbyterians,  though  doubtless  think- 
ing that  'the  loon  was  weel  away,'  condemned  this 
cruel  and  bloody  deed  as  a  foul  murder;  and  they 
could  not  fail  to  see  that  it  would  greatly  increase 
the  severity  of  the  persecution  against  their  party. 
...  It  was  now  declared  a  treasonable  act  to  at- 
tend a  conventicle,  and  orders  were  issued  to  the 
commanders  of  the  troops  in  the  western  district 
to  disperse  all  such  meetings  at  the  point  of  the 
sword.  .  .  .  Towards  the  end  of  May  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  hold  a  great  conventicle  on  a 
moor  in  the  parish  of  Avondale,  near  the  borders 
of  Lanarkshire.  The  day  selected  for  the  service 
was  the  first  of  June.  No  secret  was  made  of 
the  arrangement,  and  it  became  known  to  John 
Graham  of  Claverhouse,  the  'Bloody  Claverhouse,' 
as  he  was  called,  who  commanded  a  body  of 
dragoons,  stationed  at  Glasgow,  for  the  purpose  of 
suppressing  the  Covenanters  in  the  district.  .  .  . 
Having  been  apprised  of  the  intended  meeting, 
he  hastened  towards  the  spot  at  the  head  of  his 
own  troop  of  horse  and  two  companies  of  dra- 
goons. .  .  .  The  preacher,  Thomas  Douglas,  had 
proceeded  only  a  short  way  with  his  sermon  when  a 
watchman  posted  on  an  adjoining  height  fired  his 
gun  as  a  signal  that  the  enemy  was  approaching. 
The  preacher  paused  in  his  discourse,  and  closed 
with  the  oft-quoted  words — -'You  have  got  the 
theory;  now  for  the  practice.'  The  women  and 
children  were  sent  to  the  rear.  The  armed  men 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  meeting  and  took 
up  their  position.  .  .  .  Claverhouse  and  his  dra- 
goons were  descending  the  slope  of  the  onposite 
eminence,  called  Calder  Hill,  and  with  a  loud  cheer 
they  rushed  towards  the  morass  and  fired  a  volley 
at  the  Covenanters.  .  .  .  [The  Covenanters  then] 
attacked  the  dragoons  with  such  fury  (hat  they 
were  thrown  into  confusion  and  took  to  flight,  leav- 
ing from  forty  to  fifty  of  their  number  dead  on 
the  field.  Claverhouse  himself  had  his  horse  killed 
under  him  and  narrowly  cscapcrl  his  pursuers,  .  .  . 
The  victory  at  Drumclog  roused  the  whole  coun- 
try. Great  numbers  poured  in  to  join  the  victors, 
and  in  a  short  time  their  ranks  had  swelled  to 
upwards  of  6,000  men." — J.  Taylor,  Thr  Scottish 
Covenanters,  ch.  4. 

Also  in:  M.  Morris,  Claverhouse.  ch.  4. — W. 
Scott,  Old  Mortality.— W.  L.  Mathicson,  Politics 
and  religion  in  Scotland,  1550-169,';,  v.  2,  ch.   ig. 


1679  (June). — Monmouth's  success  at  Bothwell 
bridge. — "The  King  was  for  suppressing  the  insur- 
rection immediately  by  forces  from  England  to 
join  those  in  Scotland,  and  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth to  command  them  all.  .  .  .  The  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  after  a  friendly  parting  with  the  King, 
who  had  been  displeased  with  him,  set  out  from 
London,  June  18,  for  Scotland,  where  he  arrived 
in  three  days,  with  an  expedition  considered  in- 
credible, and  took  the  command.  The  Covenanters 
were  5,000  or  6,000  strong,  and  had  taken  up  a 
position  six  miles  from  Hamilton,  at  Bothwell 
Bridge,  which  they  barricaded  and  disputed  the 
Duke's  passage.  These  Covenanters  were  irreso- 
lute. An  attempt  to  negotiate  was  made,  but  they 
were  told  that  no  proposal  could  be  received  from 
rebels  in  arms.  One  half  hour  was  allowed.  The 
Covenanters  went  on  consuming  their  time  in  theo- 
logical controversy,  considering  'the  Duke  to  be 
in  rebeUion  against  the  Lord  and  his  people.' 
While  thus  almost  unprepared,  they  were  entirely 
defeated  in  an  action,  22d  of  June,  which,  in  com- 
pliment to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  was  too 
proudly  called  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge.  Four 
hundred  Covenanters  were  killed,  and  1,200  made 
prisoners.  Monmouth  was  evidently  favourable  to 
them.  .  .  .  The  prisoners  who  promised  to  live 
peaceably  were  set  at  liberty;  the  others,  about 
270,  were  transported  ...  [to  the  Barbadoes  but 
were  drowned  when  their  ship  was  wrecked].  The 
Duke  of  Monmouth  sent  home  the  mihtia,  and 
put  the  troops  under  .  discipline ;  so  that  all  the 
country  was  sensible  he  had  preserved  them  from 
ruin.  The  Duke  asked  the  King  to  grant  an  in- 
demnity for  what  was  past,  and  liberty  to  the 
Covenanters  to  hold  their  meetings  under  the 
King's  Hcense;  but  these  softening  measures  fell 
with  Monmouth,  and  rage  and  slaughter  again 
reigned  when  the  Duke  of  York  obtained  the  gov- 
ernment of  Scotland." — G.  Roberts,  Life  of  Mon- 
mouth, V.  I,  ch.  4. 

Also  in:  J.  H.  Burton,  History  of  Scotland,  v.  7, 
ch.  79. 

1681-1689.— Pitiless  rule  of  James  XL— Hunt- 
ing of  the  Cameronians. — Claverhouse's  brutal- 
ities.— In  1681  the  government  of  Scotland  was 
committed  to  the  king's  brother,  the  duke  of  York 
(afterwards  James  II),  as  viceroy.  "Succeeding  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  universally  beloved, 
...  he  at  first  affected  moderation ;  but  at  a 
very  early  period  an  occasion  presented  itself  for 
displaying  severity ;  he  was  then  pitiless.  A  few 
hundred  prcsbyterians,  under  the  conduct  of  two 
ministers,  Cameron  and  Cargill,  having  taken  arms 
and  declared  that  they  would  acknowledge  neither 
the  king  nor  the  bishops,  he  sent  the  troops  against 
them.  The  insurgents,  who  called  themselves 
Cargillites  and  Cameronians,  were  beaten,  and  a 
great  number  of  them  killed.  The  prisoners,  taken 
to  Edinburgh,  were  tortured  and  put  to  death. 
The  duke  was  present  at  the  executions,  which  he 
witnessed  with  an  unmoved  countenance,  and  as 
though  they  were  curious  experiments." — A.  Carrel, 
History  of  the  counter-revolution  in  England,  ch.  2. 
— While  viceroy  in  Scotland  James  insured  his  suc- 
cession to  the  Scottish  throne,  and  increased  the 
detestation  of  the  Scottish  peo()le  for  him  by  two 
significant  acts  i)assed  in  i()Si.  The  first  "was  an 
Act  of  Succession  which  was  to  the  effect  that  'no 
difference  in  religion  can  alter  the  right  of  suc- 
cession and  lineal  descent  of  the  Oown.'  .  .  . 
[The  other  was  the  Test  Act  which!  had  to  be 
signed  by  every  one  before  undertaking  office  in 
Church  or  State.  It  was  so  ambiguous  that  any 
one    signing    it    might    be    a    Presbyterian,    Epis- 
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copalian,  or  Roman  Catholic.  .  .  .  The  Cameron- 
ians,  who  were  now  driven  to  despair,  issued  their 
Apologetical  Declaration  (1684),  which  warned 
any  one  who  attempted  to  meddle  with  them  that 
he  did  so  at  his  peril.  James,  who  probably  re- 
joiced at  this  challenge,  as  he  saw  in  it  the  justifi- 
cation for  completely  extirpating  all  religious  re- 
cusants, selected  three  instruments  for  executing  his 
will.  These  were  'Bluidy  MacKenzie,'  the  Lord- 
Advocate,  Colonel  Thomas  Dalziel,  and  Graham 
of  Claverhouse.  Legal  procedure  was  dispensed 
with ;  the  orders  to  the  military  leaders  were,  that 
every  suspected  person  whom  they  captured  was 
to  be  asked,  'Do  you  abjure  the  Apologetical  Dec- 
laration.' If  the  answer  was  'No,'  he  was  shot 
on  the  spot,  but  if  'Yes,'  he  was  sent  to  Edinburgh 
to  be  dealt  with  by  'Bluidy  MacKenzie.'  So  des- 
perate did  matters  become,  that  a  number  of  nob\es 
and  gentlemen  determined,  in  1682,  to  settle  in 
CaroUna.  .  .  .  James  VIL  was  proclaimed  King 
of  Scots  at  the  Market  Cross  of  Edinburgh  on  loth 
February  1685.  Fortunately  for  Scotland  his  reign 
only  lasted  three  years,  for  if  the  'killing  time,'  by 
which  it  is  known,  had  lasted  much  longer,  his 
ancient  kingdom  would  either  have  been  reduced 
to  a  state  of  dependence  from  which  it  might  never 
have  recovered,  or  have  risen  in  a  rebellion  that 
would  have  resulted  in  torrents  of  blood.  .  .  . 
[The  king's  efforts  to  make  Roman  Catholicism 
once  more  the  national  religion  made  both  his 
English  and  Scottish  subjects  so  angry  that]  he 
issued  three  successive  Letters  of  Indulgence,  giving 
liberty  of  worship  to  devotees  of  all  creeds  except 
Covenanters.  The  only  tangible  result  of  his  policy 
was  the  return  of  the  exiled  Presbyterian  ministers, 
who  did  much  in  the  coming  struggle  to  bring  the 
Revolution  to  a  successful  issue.  The  'killing  time' 
was  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  and  it  terminated  with 
the  execution  of  its  last  and  not  least  notable 
victim,  James  Renwick,  who  was  Richard 
Cameron's  successor  as  leader  of  the  Cameronians. 
Although  it  was  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  he  had  still 
continued  to  preach  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, but  at  last  he  was  taken  .  .  .  [and  executed 
in  January,  1688]." — D.  Macmillan,  Short  history 
of  the  Scottish  people,  pp.  ^qi-^Qi,  305,  308. 

Also  in:  J.  Taylor,  Scottish  Covenanters.—]. 
Cunningham,  History  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
V.  2,  ch.  6. — M.  Morris,  Claverhouse. — J.  Aikman, 
Annals  of  the  persecution  in  Scotland,  v.  2,  bk. 
S-12. — Idem,  A  cloud  of  witnesses. — J.  Howie, 
Scots  worthies. 

1685. — Argyll's  invasion. — Monmouth's  rebel- 
lion.    See  England:    1685    (May-July). 

1687. — Declarations  of  Indulgence  by  James 
II.     See  England:    1687-1688. 

1688-1690.— Revolution.— Fall  of  the  Stuarts 
and  their  bishops. — Presbyterianism  finally  re- 
stored and  established. — Era  of  secular  interests 
begun. — "The  memorable  Revolution  of  1688  had 
now  begun.  The  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  on 
the  30th  June  of  that  year  startled  both  England 
and  Scotland  into  a  realisation  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  now  saddled  with  a  Roman  Catholic  dynasty. 
But  a  movement  was  already  on  foot,  to  which  this 
event  gave  an  impetus,  for  the  dethroning  of  James, 
and  putting  William  of  Orange,  who  was  married 
to  the  king's  daughter  Mary,  in  his  place.  On  the 
i8th  September  news  reached  Scotland  of  Wil- 
'  Ham's  readiness  to  move  in  the  matter ;  by  the 
18th  December  he  was  in  Whitehall,  and  on  the 
23rd  of  the  same  month  James  left  England  never 
to  return  again.  The  Edinburgh  populace,  in- 
creased by  Protestants  chiefly  from  the  west  who 
were    anticipating    the    Revolution,    attacked    the 


Chapel  Royal,  speedily  overcame  the  guard,  and 
defaced  it  of  everything  pertaining  to  Popish  wor- 
ship. On  Christmas  Day  began  the  'Rabbling  of 
the  Curates,'  and  before  the  work  was  completed 
two  hundred  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  were  evicted 
from  their  churches  and  manses.  There  was  no 
bloodshed,  but  there  was  much  misery  and  priva- 
tion. ...  At  the  request  of  thirty  Scottish  nobles 
and  eighty  gentlemen,  William  agreed  to  summon 
the  Estates.  The  Convention  met  on  the  14th 
March  1689.  On  the  nth  April  it  issued  a  Dec- 
laration in  which  it  made  its  Claim  of  Right,  and 
offered  the  crown  to  William  and  Mary.  In  the 
Claim  of  Right  it  was  maintained  that  it  was  the 
constitutional  right  of  the  Estates  to  dethrone  a 
ruler  who  had  violated  the  laws  of  the  kingdom. 
Fifteen  charges  of  such  violation  were  brought 
against  James,  the  chief  being  that  he  ruled  with- 
out having  taken  the  Coronation  Oath,  which 
bound  him  to  defend  the  Protestant  religion. 
William  took  this  oath.  .  .  .  The  ceremony  took 
place  at  Whitehall  on  the  nth  of  May,  and  from 
that  date  the  Stewart  kings  ceased  to  reign  in 
Scotland." — D.  Macmillan,  Short  history  of  the 
Scottish  people,  pp.  399-400. — "From  the  Reforma- 
tion to  the  Revolution,  considerations  of  religious 
creed  and  church  government  had  been  the  deter- 
mining factors  in  the  history  of  the  Scottish 
people.  .  .  .  Economic  interests  now  over-ride  ques- 
tions of  theology.  .  .  .  [and  secular  pursuits  ab- 
sorb the  nation.  Peace  between  church  and  state  is 
to  endure  for  150  years.  In  William's  first  Parlia- 
ment of  June  5,  1689,  three  groups  with  divergent 
interests  appeared  and  persisted  throughout  his 
entire  reign.]  There  were  those  of  Jacobite  sym- 
pathies whose  sole  aim  was  to  make  as  much  mis- 
chief as  possible  for  the  new  Government,  and 
there  were  ardent  Whigs  who  wished  to  draw 
profit  from  the  Revolution  by  curtailing  the  pre- 
rogative and  enlarging  the  privileges  of  Parliament. 
Lastly  there  was  a  section  of  dissatisfied  politicians 
who  were  ready  to  identify  themselves  with 
Jacobite  or  Whig,  if  only  they  might  have  their 
revenge  on  those  whom  they  considered  their 
successful  rivals." — ^P.  H.  Brown,  History  of  Scot- 
land, V.  3,  p.  1-2,  S- — This  party,  called  the  Club, 
was  led  by  Sir  James  Montgomery  of  Skelmorlie. 
Its  object  was  to  safeguard  the  constitution  and 
in  1690  it  secured  the  abolition  of  the  "Lords  of 
Articles"  committee.  In  the  same  year  the  Pres- 
byterian church  became  the  established  church  of 
Scotland.  The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith 
became  the  creed  of  the  church,  and  though  the 
Covenants  were  ignored,  the  government  of  the 
church  was  placed  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Presbyterians. — Based  on  J.  Cunningham,  Church 
history   of  Scotland,  v.   2. 

1689  (July).— Battle  of  Killiecrankie. — While 
the  first  Parliament  was  sitting,  Viscount  Dundee 
(Graham  of  Claverhouse),  a  Jacobite  leader,  was 
summoned  to  appear  and  assert  his  loyalty.  He 
refused  and  supported  by  a  numerous  group  of 
Highland  chiefs  raised  the  standard  of  James. 
Major-General  Hugh  Mackay,  in  command  of  the 
king's  force,  gave  battle  at  Killiecrankie  on  July 
27,  1689,  and  was  defeated,  though  Dundee  him- 
self was  slain. 

Also  in:  W.  Russell,  History  of  modern  Europe, 
V.  2. — M.  Morris,  Claverhouse,  ch.  11. 

1689  (August). — Cameronian  victory  at  Dun- 
keld. — Soon  after  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  a 
Cameronian  regiment  of  1200  under  Lieutenani- 
Colonel  Cleland  encountered  an  army  of  4,000 
Highlanders  under  Colonel  Cannon  at  Dunkeld. 
The  destruction  of  the  regiment  "appeared  so  in- 
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evitable  that  they  were  abandoned  by  a  party  of 
horse  to  their  fate.  But  the  Cameronians,  notwith- 
standing the  loss  of  Cleland,  their  gallant  com- 
mander, defended  themselves  .  .  .  with  such  des- 
perate enthusiasm  that  the  highlanders,  discouraged 
by  the  repulse,  and  incapable  of  persevering  forti- 
tude, dispersed  and  returned  to  their  homes." — M. 
Laing,  History  of  Scotland,  1603-1707,  v.  4,  bk.  10. 
1692. — Massacre  of  Glencoe. — A  scheme,  orig- 
inating with  Lord  Breadalbane,  for  the  pacifying 
of  the  Highlanders,  was  approved  by  King  William 
and  acted  upon,  in  1691.  It  offered  a  free  pardon 
and  a  sum  of  money  to  all  the  chiefs  who  would 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary 
before  the  first  of  January,  1692,  and  it  contem- 
plated the  extirpation  of  such  clans  as  refused. 
"The  last  man  to  submit  to  government  was 
Macdonald  of  Glenco  [Glencoe].  Towards  the  end 
of  December  he  applied  to  the  governor  of  Fort 
William,  who  refused,  as  not  being  a  civil  magis- 
trate, to  administer  the  oaths;  but  dispatched  him 
in  haste,  with  an  earnest  recommendation  to  the 
Sheriff  of  .^rgyle.  From  the  snows  and  other  in- 
terruptions which  he  met  with  on  the  road,  the 
day  prescribed  for  submission  had  elapsed,  before 
he  reached  Inverary,  the  county  town.  The  benefit 
of  the  indemnity  was  strictly  forfeited;  the  sheriff 
was  moved,  however,  by  his  tears  and  entreaties, 
to  receive  his  oath  of  allegiance,  and  to  certify 
the  unavoidable  cause  of  his  delay.  But  his  oath 
was  industriously  suppressed,  by  the  advice  par- 
ticularly of  Stair  the  president;  the  certificate  was 
erased  from  the  hst  presented  to  the  privy  council; 
and  it  appeals  that  an  extensive  combination  was 
formed  for  his  destruction.  The  earl  of  Breadal- 
bane, whose  lands  he  had  plundered,  and  .  .  . 
Dalrymple,  the  secretary,  .  .  .  persuaded  William 
that  Glenco  was  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  highlands.  .  .  .  [by  some  foul  play 
Glencoe's  oath  was  concealed  from  the  king,  who 
authorized  execution  of  the  rebels.]  Glenco,  as- 
sured of  an  indemnity,  had  remained  at  home,  un- 
molested for  a  month,  when  a  detachment  arrived 
from  Fort  William,  under  Campbell  of  Glenlyon, 
whose  niece  was  married  to  one  of  his  sons.  The 
soldiers  were  received  on  assurance  of  peace  and 
friendship;  and  were  quartered  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  sequestered  vale.  .  .  .  [On  Feb- 
ruary 13,  before  daybreak,  the  soldiers  fell  upon 
their  hosts  and  slew  them  and  their  followers.] 
Thirty-eight  persons  were  thus  inhumanly  massa- 
cred by  their  inmates  and  guests.  The  rest, 
alarmed  by  the  report  of  musquetry,  escaped  to 
the  hills,  and  were  preserved  from  destruction  by 
a  tempest  that  added  to  the  horrors  of  the  night. 
.  .  .  The  outcry  against  the  massacre  of  Glenco 
was  not  confined  to  Scotland;  but,  by  the  industry 
of  the  Jacobites,  it  resounded  with  every  aggrava- 
tion through  Europe." — M.  Laing,  History  of  Scot- 
land, 1603-1707,  bk.  10,  V.  4. — Punishment  of  the 
criminals  was  demaiKied,  "but  it  was  not  till  169S 
that  William,  anticipating  the  demand  of  the 
Estates,  granted  a  formal  Commission  of  Enquiry. 
As  the  result  of  the  Commission,  Dalrymple  de- 
mitted  his  office  of  Secretary,  and  was  forced  to 
remain  in  retirement  till  the  next  reign,  when  he 
was  again  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  country.  Breadalbane,  who  had  gone  hand 
in  hand  with  Dalrymple,  was  charged  with  high 
treason  and  committed  to  Edinburgh  Castle,  but 
was  never  brought  to  trial.  Duncanson  and  Glen- 
lyon, the  subordinate  agents  in  the  crime,  were  in 
military  service  on  the  Continent  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  law." — P.  H.  Brown,  History  of  Scot- 
land, V.  .5,  p.  21. 


Also  in:  A.  Cunningham,  Revolution  govern- 
ment in  the  Highlands  {Scottish  Historical  Review, 
V.  16,  pp.  29-51). — T.  B.  Macaulay,  History  of 
England,  v.  4,  ch.  18. — J.  Browne,  History  of  the 
Highlands,  v.  2,  ch.  10. — G.  Burnet,  History  of 
my  oii'n  time,  v.  4,  bk.  5. 

1695-1699. — Darien  scheme. — The  civil  wars  had 
reduced  Scotland  to  poverty  and  after  the  Restora- 
tion the  Navigation  Act  forced  Scotland  to  develop 
her  own  industries.  Between  1661  and  1685  about 
£194,000  was  spent  on  promoting  Scottish  manu- 
factures. In  1695  the  Bank  of  Scotland  was 
founded  and  in  1696  the  Darien  Company  was 
organized  following  British  opposition  to  the  trad- 
ing enterprise  authorized  in  1693.  "In  1693,  the 
Scottish  Parliament  passed  an  'Act  for  a  Company 
trading  in  Africa  and  the  Indies,'  and  granted  it 
wide  privileges,  including  the  power  of  planting 
colonies,  and  a  monopoly  of  trade  to  Africa, 
America,  and  the  Indies,  except  the  already  existing 
English  plantations.  The  Company  was  formed 
by  William  Paterson  [1696]  the  originator  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  he  aimed  at  more  than 
mere  colonization,  for  the  isthmus  of  Panama  was 
selected  in  the  hope  of  making  it  an  open  market 
for  goods  from  East  and  West.  .  .  .  [The  Scots 
rushed  to  support  the  scheme  and  subscribed 
£400,000  early  in  1696.]  In  the  end  of  1698,  about 
1,200  Scots  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Darien." — R.  S.  Rait,  History  of  Scotland,  p.  211. 
— "Disagreement  among  the  colonists,  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  English  Government,  the  hostility  of 
the  Spaniards,  who  claimed  as  theirs  the  land  on 
which  New  Edinburgh  was  founded,  and  still  more 
fatal,  the  terrible  effects  of  an  unhealthy  climate, 
brought  an  accumulation  of  disasters  in  their  train. 
Two  additional  squadrons  sailed  in  the  following 
year,  only  to  discover  the  melancholy  failure  of 
the  first,  and  to  abandon  in  their  turn  a  settlement, 
which  they  were  unable  to  hold  against  the  Span- 
iards and  unfit  to  colonize  against  the  still  more 
formidable  forces  of  dissension  and  fever.  .  .  . 
[The  failure  of  the  Darien  scheme  provoked  great 
hostility  against  England,  but  deepened  the  realiza- 
tion that  free  trade  and  a  more  effective  union 
must  e.xist  between  the  two  countries  if  war  were 
to  be  avoided.]" — J.  MacKinnon,  Social  and  in- 
dustrial history  of  Scotland,  pp.  135-136. 

Also  in:  J.  Dalrymple,  Memorials  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, v.  3. — J.  S.  Barbour,  History  of  Wm.  Paterson 
and  the  Darien  Company. — W.  Roughhead,  Riddle 
of  the  Ruthvens. 

1703-1704.— Hostility  to  England.— Act  of  Se- 
curity.— Scottish  plot. — On  her  accession  in  1702, 
Queen  Anne  recommended  to  ParHamcnt  William's 
dying  request  that  England  and  Scotland  be  united 
in  the  interests  of  both.  Commissioners  of  union 
were  appointed  but  failed  to  negotiate  a  treaty. 
The  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
revealed  the  necessity  for  union  if  each  country 
were  to  be  safe  from  foreign  intrigue.  In  1703  the 
last  Scottish  Parliament  held  its  nrst  session.  "It 
passed  three  important  Acts:  one  for  securing  the 
true  Protestant  religion  and  Presbyterian  govern- 
ment, another  for  allowing  the  importation  of  all 
foreign  wines  and  liquors,  and  a  third,  an  'Act 
anent  Peace  and  War,'  which  enjoined  that  'no 
successor  of  the  reigning  sovereign  should  declare 
a  war  involving  Scotland  without  consulting  her 
representatives.'  All  these  Acts  were  so  many  chal- 
lenges thrown  in  the  face  of  England;  but  the  most 
important  of  all  was  the  famous  Act  of  Security, 
to  the  effect  that  'the  Estates,  twenty  days  after 
the  death  of  the  reigning  sovereign  without  issue, 
were  to   name   her  successor,  who   should  at   once 
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be  a  Protestant  and  a  descendant  ot  the  House 
of  Stewart';  and  to  enforce  this  Act,  heritors  and 
burghs  wen-  ordered  to  jjrovide  able-bodied  men 
with  arms.  This  was  practically  a  declaration  of 
war  against  England,  for  the  English  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, which  named  the  Electress  Sophia  as  the 
next  heir  to  the  throne,  absolutely  ignored  Scotland. 
.  .  .  Parliament  would  not  grant  Supply  until  the 
Act  of  Security  was  passed.  .  .  .  LThis  was  done 
in  1704  under  the  compulsion  of  the  French  war. 
Queensberry,  the  English  commissioner,  had  mean- 
while become  involved  with  Simon  Eraser  in  tl)e 
Scottish  plot,  a  scheme  to  raise  the  Highland  clans 
for  the  pretender,  and  was  supplanted  by  Tweed- 
dale.  The  Act  of  Security  gave  Scotland  a  posi- 
tion of  importance  as  a  nation  to  be  reckoned  with, 
and  England  retahated  by  passing]  the  Aliens  Act, 
holding  out,  however,  at  the  same  time  the  olive 
branch  by  empowering  the  queen  to  appoint  com- 
missioners to  negotiate  a  union." — D.  Macmillan, 
Short  history  of  the  Scottish  people,  pp.  421-422. 

Also   in:    W.   L.   Mathieson,   Scotland   and   the 
union. 

1707. — Union  with  England. — To  avert  war  be- 
tween Scotland  and  England  by  a  complete  politi- 
cal union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  one  became  now 
the  greatest  object  of  the  solicitude  of  the  wiser 
statesmen  on  both  sides.  They  used  their  influence 
to  so  good  an  effect  that,  in  the  spring  of  1706, 
thirty-one  commissioners  on  the  part  of  each 
kingdom  were  appointed  to  negotiate  the  terms 
of  union.  The  commisioners  held  their  first  meet- 
ing on  April  16,  and  were  in  session  until  July 
22,  when  the  Articles  of  Union  agreed  upon  by 
them  received  the  signature  of  twenty-seven  of  the 
English  and  twenty-six  of  the  Scots.  On  the  16th 
of  the  following  January  (1707)  these,  articles 
were  ratified  by  amendments  by  the  Scottish  Parha- 
ment.  The  English  Parliament  adopted  them  as 
amended  a  month  later,  and  on  March  the  6th  the 
union  was  perfected  by  the  royal  assent,  solemnly 
given  by  the  queen,  in  presence  of  the  lords  and 
commons  of  England.  The  two  main  recommenda- 
tions of  the  treaty  were  the  union  of  the  two 
Parliaments  and  community  of  trade.  Scotland 
now  received  forty-live  representatives  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  sixteen  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
"With  regard  to  ta.xation,  the  coinage  and  weights 
and  measures  were  to  be  the  same  in  both  coun- 
tries, and  also  the  duties  on  exports  and  imports. 
From  certain  duties  Scotland  was,  however,  to  be 
free.  The  Scottish  legal  system  was  to  be  retained 
subject  to  the  control  of  Parliament,  and  a  Court 
of  Exchequer  was  to  be  set  up.  To  recompense 
Scotland  for  financial  losses  and  to  lighten  the  new 
burden  of  taxation,  especially  its  share  of  the  Eng- 
lish national  debt,  a  grant  of  about  £400,000  was  to 
be  made  by  England.  [This  sum  was  called  the 
'equivalent.']" — D.  Macmillan,  Short  history  of  the 
Scottish  people,  p.  425. — In  its  ultimate — though 
not  in  its  immediate — consequences,  the  union 
proved  a  supreme  benefit  to  both  countries.  The 
strength  and  security  which  it  ensured  brought  ma- 
terial progress  and  intellectual  advancement  in  its 
train.  It  created  a  united  British  state  out  of  two 
hostile  kingdoms,  while  preserving  the  distinctive 
nationalism  of  each. 

Also  in:  P.  H.  Brown,  Legislative  union  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland. — W.  L.  Mathieson,  Scotland 
and  the  union. — A.  V.  Dicey  and  R.  S.  Rait, 
Thoughts  on  the  Scottish  union. — The  text  of  the 
Act  of  Union  may  be  found  in  the  Parliamentary 
history,  v.  6,  appendix  2. 

1707-1708.— Hostility  to  the  union. — Spread  of 
Jacobitism. — "Hardly  had  the  Act  come  into  force 


when  one  needless  cause  of  friction  after  another 
arose  to  make  both  nations  rei)cnt  their  bargain. 
.  .  .  IThe  'e(|uivalent'  arrived  after  long  delay, 
and  a  mob  showed  its  disapproval  by  stoning  the 
convoy.  The  first  legislation,  under  the  union  was 
gravely  disappointing.]  The  nobility,  by  whose 
vote  the  Union  had  been  carried,  were  exasperated 
by  the  Peerage  Bill,  which  placed  them  at  a  dis- 
advantage with  the  peers  of  England.  In  the  Act 
restoring  lay  patronage,  and  in  the  Act  of  Tolera- 
tion, the  clergy  of  the  national  church  saw  a  de- 
liberate purpose  of  eventually  establishing  Episco- 
pacy in  Scotland.  In  the  Malt  Tax  and  other 
legislation  the  trading  community  saw  at  once  a 
breach  of  the  Union  treaty  and  a  sacrifice  of  their 
interests  to  the  advantage  of  England.  Thus  all 
classes  in  the  country  had  their  own  grievances 
and  their  own  fears  as  the  immediate  and  direct 
result  of  the  unhappy  compact." — P.  H.  Brown, 
Surveys  of  Scottish  history,  pp.  83-85. — Indeed 
for  many  years  it  was  only  the  dread  of  Stuart 
and  Roman  Catholic  restoration  which  prevented 
the  dissolution  of  so  irksome  a  bond.  In  1713 
a  proposal  for  dissolution  failed  by  a  majority  of 
only  four.  The  Whigs,  whose  statesmanship  had 
effected  the  union,  were  immediately  replaced  by 
a  Tory  majority.  In  1708  Jacobite  activity  re- 
sulted in  an  attempt  to  restore  the  pretender.  The 
French  king,  Louis  XIV,  fitted  out  a  naval  and 
military  expedition  for  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George, 
but  when  his  fleet  arrived  in  the  Forth,  the  pre- 
tender found  the  English  too  well  prepared  and 
sailed  back  to  France  without  seeking  an  engage- 
ment. 

Also  in:  A.  Lang,  History  of  Scotland,  v.  4. — 
P.  H.  Brown,  History  of  Scotland,  v.  3. 

1715. — Jacobite  rising. — In  1715  "there  were 
Jacobite  risings  both  in  Scotland  and  in  England. 
Early  in  September  John  Erskine,  Earl  of  Mar — 
who  some  years  before  had  been  a  Whig  and  helped 
to  bring  about  the  Union — raised  the  standard  of 
rebellion  in  Braemar,  and  in  a  short  time  found 
himself  in  command  of  a  large  Highland  array. 
But  Mar  was  very  slow  in  his  movements,  and 
lingered  for  six  weeks  in  Perth.  The  Duke  of 
Argyle,  famous  as  both  a  warrior  and  a  states- 
man, was  sent  from  London  to  deal  with  this 
danger;  and,  going  to  Stirling,  used  the  time  which 
Mar  was  wasting  in  gathering  round  him  soldiers 
and  loyal  Lowlanders.  While  things  stood  thus  in 
the  far  north  a  few  hundred  Jacobites  took  up 
arms  in  Northumberland  under  Mr.  Forster  and 
Lord  Derwentwater.  Joining  with  some  Southern 
Scots  raised  by  Lord  Kenmure,  and  some  High- 
landers whom  Mar  had  sent  to  their,  aid,  they 
marched  to  Preston,  in  Lancashire.  The  fate  of  the 
two  risings  was  settled  on  the  same  day.  At 
Preston  the  English  Jacobites  and  their  Scottish 
allies  had  to  give  themselves  up  to  a  small  body  of 
soldiers  under  General  Carpenter.  At  Sheriffmuir, 
about  eight  miles  north  of  Stirling,  the  Highland- 
ers, whom  Mar  had  put  in  motion  at  last,  met 
Argyle's  little  army  in  battle,  and,  though  not 
utterly  beaten,  were  forced  to  fall  back  to  Perth. 
There  Mar's  army  soon  dwindled  to  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  men.  Just  when  things  seemed  at  the  worst 
the  Pretender  [James  Edward,  son  of  James  II  of 
England]  himself  landed  in  Scotland.  But  he  al- 
together lacked  the  daring  and  high  spirit  needful 
to  the  cause  at  the  time ;  and  his  presence  at 
Perth  did  not  even  delay  the  end,  which  was  now 
sure.  Late  in  January  1716  Argyle's  troops  started 
from  Stirling  northwards;  and  the  small  Highland 
force  broke  up  from  Perth  and  went  to  Montrose. 
Thence  James  Edward  and  Mar  slipped  away  un- 
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noticed,  and  sailed  to  France;  and  the  Highlanders 
scampered  off  to  their  several  homes.  Of  the 
rebels  that  were  taken  prisoners  about  forty  were 
tried  and  put  to  death;  and  many  were  sent  be- 
yond the  seas.  Derwentwater  and  Kenmure  were 
beheaded;  the  other  leaders  of  rank  either  were 
forgiven  or  escaped  from  prison." — J.  Rowley,  Set- 
tlement of  the  constitution,  bk.  3,  ch.  i. 

Also  in:  C.  S.  Terry,  Chevalier  de  St.  Georges. 
— J.  McCarthy,  History  of  the  four  Georges,  v.  i, 
ch.  7. — J.  H.  Jesse,  Memoirs  of  the  pretenders,  v. 
I,  ch.  3-4. — Earl  Stanhope,  History  of  England, 
1713-178 J,  V.  I,  ch.  5-6. — Mrs.  K.  Thomson,  Me- 
moirs of  the  Jacobites,  v.  1-2. 

1736. — Porteous  riot.    See  Edinburgh:  1736. 

1745-1746. — Young  pretender's  invasion. — Last 
rising  of  the  Jacobites,  known  as  the  "Forty- 
Five." — "As  early  as  1744  Charles  Edward  [known 


at  once  doubled  the  forces  of  the  conqueror.  The 
Prince  was  now  at  the  head  of  6,000  men;  but  all 
were  still  Highlanders.  .  .  .  After  skilfully  evading 
an  army  gathered  at  Newcastle,  he  marched 
through  Lancashire,  and  pushed  on  the  4th  of 
December  as  far  as  Derby.  But  here  all  hope  of 
success  came  to  an  end.  Hardly  a  man  had  risen 
in  his  support  as  he  passed  through  the  districts 
where  Jacobitism  boasted  of  its  strength.  .  .  . 
Catholics  and  Tories  abounded  in  Lancashire,  but 
only  a  single  squire  took  up  arms.  .  .  .  The  policy 
of  Walpole  had  in  fact  secured  England  for  the 
House  of  Hanover.  The  long  peace,  the  prosperity 
of  the  country,  and  the  clemency  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  done  their  work.  .  .  .  Even  in  the 
Highlands  the  Macleods  rose  in  arms  for  King 
George,  while  the  Gordons  refused  to  stir,  though 
roused  by  a  small  French  force  which  landed  at 
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as  'the  young  pretender'],  the  grandson  of  James 
n.,  was  placed  by  the  French  government  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  armament.  But  his  plan  of 
a  descent  on  Scotland  was  defeated  by  a  storm 
which  wrecked  his  fleet,  and  by  the  march  of 
the  French  troops  which  had  sailed  in  to  the 
war  in  Flanders.  In  174S,  however,  the  young 
adventurer  again  embarked  with  but  seven  friends 
in  a  small  vessel  and  landed  on  a  little  island 
of  the  Hebrides.  For  three  weeks  he  stood  almost 
alone;  but  on  the  2gth  of  August  the  clans  rallied 
to  his  standard  in  Glenfmnan.  ,  .  .  His  force  swelled 
to  an  army  as  he  marched  through  Blair  Athol 
on  Perth,  entered  Edinburgh  in  triumph,  and  pro- 
claimed 'James  the  Eighth'  at  the  Town  Cross: 
and  two  thousand  English  troops  who  marched 
against  him  under  Sir  John  Cope  were  broken  and 
(ut  to  pieces  on  the  21st  of  September  by  a  single 
charge  of  the  clansmen  at   Preston   Pans.     Victory 


Montrose.  To  advance  further  south  was  im- 
possible, and  Charles  fell  rapidly  back  on  Glas- 
gow ;  but  the  reinforcements  which  he  found  there 
raised  his  army  to  q.ooo  men,  and  on  the  23rd 
January,  1746,  he  boldly  attacked  an  English  army 
under  General  Hawley,  which  had  followed  his 
retreat  and  had  encamped  near  Falkirk.  Again 
the  wild  charge  of  his  Highlanders  won  victory 
for  the  Prince,  but  victory  was  as  fatal  as  defeat. 
The  bulk  of  his  forces  dispersed  with  their  booty 
to  the  mountains,  and  Charles  fell  sullenly  back 
to  the  north  before  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
On  the  i6(h  of  April  the  armies  faced  one  another 
on  Culloden  Moor,  a  few  miles  eastward  of  Inver- 
ness. The  Highlanders  .still  numbered  6,000  men, 
but  they  were  starving  and  disi)irited.  ...  In  a 
few  moments  all  was  over,  and  the  Stuart  force 
was  a  mass  of  hunted  fugitives.  Charles  himself 
after  strange   adventures  escaped    [in   the  disguise 
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of  a  female  servant,  attending  the  famous  Flora 
Macdonaldj  to  France.  In  England  fifty  ol  his 
followers  were  hanged;  three  Scotch  lordi,  Lovat, 
Balmerino,  and  Kilmarnock,  brought  to  the  block; 
and  forty  persons  of  rank  attained  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  More  extensive  measures  of  repression 
were  needful  in  the  Highlands.  The  feudal  tenures 
were  abolished.  The  hereditary  jurisdictions  of  the 
chiefs  were  brought  up  and  transferred  to  the 
Crown.  The  tartan,  or  garb  of  the  Highlanders, 
was  forbidden  by  law.  These  measures,  followed 
by  a  general  Act  of  Indemnity,  proved  effective  for 
their  purpose." — J.  R.  Green,  Short  history  of  the 
English  people,  ch.  lo,  sect.  i. 

Also  in:  C  S.  Terry,  Rising  of  1745.— Earl  Stan- 
hope, History  of  England,  1713-1783,  ""■  3.  ch.  26- 
29. — R.  Chambers,  History  of  the  rebellion  of  1745. 
— Mrs.  K.  Thomson,  Memoirs  of  the  Jacobites,  v. 
2-3. — Chevalier  de  Johnstone,  Memoirs  of  the 
rebellion  of  1745.—].  H.  Jesse,  Memoirs  of  the 
pretenders. 

1750-1921. — Prosperity  in  Scotland  under  the 
union. — Advent     of     industrialism. — Intellectual 
and  educational  progress.— "At  first  it  seemed  as 
if  those  who  had  opposed  the  Union  on  commer- 
cial grounds  were  to  see  their  evil  prognostications 
fulfilled.     The  change   from  the   protective  system 
brought  about  a  period  of  economic  distress.  .  .  . 
[But]     as    time    went    on,    the    manufacture    of 
linen,    neglected    in    England,    took    the    place    of 
the  cloth  industry;   the  tobacco  trade,  after  some 
vicissitudes,    made     Glasgow    a    great    centre     of 
commerce,    and   just    before   the    outbreak   of    the 
war  of  American  independence,  Glasgow  imported 
more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  total  British  im- 
port  of   American   tobacco,   and   exported  a   very 
large    proportion    of    her    import.     Early    in    the 
eighteenth  century.  Paisley  laid  the  foundation  of 
the   thread  trade."— R.   S.   Rait,   History  of  Scot- 
land, pp.  217-218.— The  colliers  and  salters  how- 
ever were  permitted  to   remain   in  a   condition   of 
servitude  until  the  passage  of  an  act  in  179Q  abol- 
ished the  system  of  binding  these  workers  to  life- 
long service  in   coalpits  and  saltpans.     "Generally 
indifferent    to    current    politics,    Scotland's   interest 
in  the  third  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
fixed    absorbingly    upon    the    development    of    her 
economic    resources.     Her   population   at   the  time 
of   the   Union   was  about    1,000,000.     It  grew   to 
1,265,000  by  1775  and  1,608,000  in  1801.     Imports 
increased  from   £465,000  in   1755   to   £1,267,000   in 
1775  and  £1,493,000  in  1707:  exports  from  £284,000 
in  I7S5  to  £348,000  in  1775  and  £1,037,000  in  1797. 
The    shipping    of    the    Clyde,    the    principal    port, 
was  reckoned  5600  tons  in  1735:   it  had  increased 
about  twelve-fold   in  1771.   .   .   .    [The   linen,  cot- 
ton,   woollen,    carpet    and    other    industries    were 
firmly  established  before  the  end  of  the  century.] 
Similar,  though  not  equal,  progress  attended  other 
towns.  .  .   .   [Edinburgh,  which  after  the  union  so 
far  declined  from  its  early  dignity  as  to  be  called 
"a  penniless  lass  wi'  a  long  pedigree,"  reacted  to 
the  general  prosperity,  and  became  an   important 
legal,    banking    and    literary    center.]     After    1760 
agriculture    showed    marked    progress.    The    huge 
antique  plough   was   replaced  by   the   modern   im- 
plement;   thrashing    mills   and    scythes   superseded 
flail   and   sickle:    afforestation   was   carried   out   in 
the  teeth  of  ignorant  opposition:  potato  and  turnip 
cultivation  became  general — the  turnip  was  served 
as  a  delicacy  at  dessert  when  Doctor  Johnson  was 
in   Edinburgh  in   1773:   stock   was   improved:   and 
the  Montgomery  Act  of  1770,  permitting  the  land- 
lord  to   grant   long    leases   and   burden    his   estate 
with  the  cost  of  permanent  improvements,  was  not 


least   among    the   causes   which   promoted   the    re- 
markable   development    of    Scottish    agrifulture   in 
the   last   quarter   of  the  eighteenth   century,     loee 
also    Agriculture:    Modern:    British    Isles:    20th 
century.]     Accompanying  these  evidences  of  indus- 
trial  enlightenment    were   works   of    public    utility 
which    the    country's    advancing    prosperity    per- 
mitted   and    required.     Pre-eminent    among    them 
was   the   Forth-Clyde   Canal    [completed   in    1790 J. 
.   .   .  Thomas  Telford   (1757-1834;,  at   work  upon 
the  roads,  constructed  nearly   1,000  miles  of  them 
and  120  new  bridges,  including  those  over  the  Tay 
at   Dunkeld,   at   Beauly,   Ballater,  Alford,   Craigel- 
lachie,  and  elsewhere,  advancing  the  country  by  a 
century,  exposing  wide  tracts  hitherto   remote." — 
C.  S.  Terry,  History  of  Scotland,  pp.  575.  577-578. 
— At  the  same  time  a  corresponding  improvement 
in  the  means  of  transport  was  effected.     The  jour- 
ney from  Edinburgh  or   Glasgow   to  London  now 
took  about   two  and  a   half   days.     "Fast  coaches 
covered  the  road  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
in   six   hours,  and  the   opening   of   the   Forth   and 
Clyde  Canal  in   1790   brought  the  thriving  manu- 
facturing  towns  of   the   west   into   communication 
with    the   eastern   seaports   and   so   with   the   con- 
tinent   of    Europe." — R.    L.    Mackie,   Scotland,    p. 
518. — "The   first   'railway'  of  any  kind  known   to 
have  been  in  operation  was  a  horse-tramway  be- 
tween Kilmarnock  and  Troon,  opened  in  1812.  .  .  . 
Glasgow    and    Edinburgh    were   connected   by    rail 
in   1842,  and  by   1857  Scotland  had  1200  miles  of 
railway   open   to   traffic." — C.   W.   Thomson,  Scot- 
land's  work   and   worth,  v.   2,   pp.    661-662. — The 
mileage  in   1910  w^as  3844.     The  mineral  resources 
of  the  country  were  just  beginning  to  be  utiUzed 
during    the    latter   half  of    the    eighteenth    century. 
"The  rich  seams  of  coal  and  iron  with  which  cer- 
tain districts  abound  were  tapped.     This  new  in- 
dustry gave  employment  to  many,  and  the  minerals 
themselves    supplied    the    means    for    still    further 
advancing  the  industrial  revolution  that  had  now 
begun.     The  progress  in   manufacturing  quickened 
the  inventive   faculty,   and   discoveries  were   made 
by  which  labour  might  be  saved,  and  full  use  made 
of  the  rich  material  that  was  now  at  the  nation's 
disposal.     Meikle    invented    his    threshing-machine 
and    James    Watt    discovered    the    'separate    con- 
denser,'   which    turned    the    steam-engine    from    a 
toy  into  the  most  important  instrument  in  modern 
progress." — D.    Macmillan,    Short    history    of    the 
Scottish  people,  p.   469. — The   material   prosperity 
of   the   latter  half   of   the   eighteenth   century   was 
accompanied    by    the    long    delayed    renascence    of 
letters.     "Hume    and    Reid    in    philosophy,    Adam 
Smith  in  political  economy.  Black  and  Hutton  in 
science,  Macpherson  in  poetry,  Hume  and  Robert- 
son in  history    [see  History:    25],  all   won  Euro- 
pean fame,  and  Edinburgh  outrivalled  Paris  as  the 
intellectual  capital  of  the  world." — H.  W.  Meikle, 
Scotland  and  the  French  Revolution,  pp.  xv,  xvi. — 
Soon   after  the  "Forty-Five"  the  church  set  itself 
to   educate  the   Highlands  and  establish  industries 
with   the   result    that   the   industrial   revolution   of 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  overtook  a 
united  country.     The  development  of  the  wool  in- 
dustry in  the  Highlands  proved  a  grave  hardship, 
for    the     landlords    profiting    by    increased    rents 
"cleared  the  glens  of  the  cottars  in  order  to  make 
way    for   sheep   farms.     Many    of    the   inhabitants 
were  driven  to  the  sea-coast,  some  sought   refuge 
in  the  towns  and  cities,  while  thousands  emigrated 
to  the  colonies." — D.  Macmillan,  Short  history   of 
the    Scottish    people,    p.    468.— "The    rush    to    the 
cities   and   large    towns,    which    already    contained 
nearly  three-quarters  of  the  population   of  Scot- 
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land,  caused  serious  alarm  for  the  future  of  the 
country,  and  a  Royal  Commission  investigated 
the  Highland  question  during  1883  and  1884,  the 
results  of  its  work  taking  form  in  the  Crofters' 
Holdings  Act  on  behalf  of  the  crofters  passed  in 
1886.  This  measure  afforded  these  poor  people 
some  degree  of  security  of  tenure,  and  compensa- 
tion for  such  improvements  as  they  themselves 
made  on  the  land,  while  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  fix  fair  rents.  .  .  .  The  Act  of  1886  was 
in  1897  supplemented  by  the  Congested  Districts 
Act.  .  .  .  [In  1911  the  provisions  of  the  earlier 
Crofters  Acts  were  amended  and  extended  to 
other  small  landholders.  John  Knox's  ideal  of  an 
education  for  every  child  found  complete  realiza- 
tion in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
Scotch]  Education  Act  was  framed  in  1872  by 
Lord  Advocate  Young.  It  established  School 
Boards,  leaving  to  each  Board  the  thorny  question 
of  religious  instruction.  To  their  lasting  credit,  the 
great  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland  loyally 
accepted  the  new  system,  and  handed  over  their 
schools  to  the  new  bodies.  .  .  .  The  Act  of  1872 
rendered  elementary  education  compulsory,  and  in 
1889  it  was  made  free.  The  more  than  princely 
gifts  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  have  rendered  uni- 
versity education  practically  free  to  students  of 
good  ability  [and  her  four  long-established  uni- 
versities complete  a  system  which  places  the  highest 
positions  within  the  reach  of  all  J." — C.  W.  Thom- 
son, Scotland's  work  and  worth,  v.  2,  pp.  496-497, 
514-515- 

1779. — No-popery  riots.  See  England:  1778- 
1780.  • 

1784. — Founding  of  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland.  See  Education,  Agricul- 
tural: Scotland. 

19th  century. — Educational  reforms. — Act  of 
1872.  See  Education:  Modern:  19th  century: 
Scotland. 

1832. — Representation  in  Parliament  increased 
by  the  Great  Reform  Bill.  See  England:  1830- 
1832. 

1843. — Disruption  of  the  church. — Question  of 
lay  patronage. — Formation  of  the  Free  church. 
— Ecclesiastical  progress  after  disruption. — In 
1838  a  conflict  over  the  question  of  lay  patronage 
broke  out  between  the  Moderates  and  Evangelicals 
which  lasted  for  ten  years  and  culminated  in  the 
disruption  of  the  church,  "The  imposition  of  lay 
patronage  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  was  unpopu- 
lar at  the  time,  and  the  people's  dislike  .  .  .  [of] 
it  increased  instead  of  diminished.  .  .  .  The  Mod- 
erates, who  for  many  years  were  the  governing 
party  in  the  General  Assembly,  carried  out  the 
law  with  regard  to  patronage  in  a  strict,  and  not 
infrequently  in  an  injudicious,  manner.  Disputed 
settlements  became  common.  The  question  forced 
itself  into  the  civil  Courts,  and  the  Evangelicals 
headed  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  finding  that  the  law 
was  on  the  side  of  the  Moderates,  solved  the 
question  by  leaving  the  Church  in  a  body.  At 
the  General  Assembly  of  1843  they  walked  out  of 
the  house,  and,  to  the  number  of  450  ministers, 
supported  by  a  large  section  of  the  laity,  they 
founded  the  Free  Church.  Patronage  was  abol- 
ished in  1874." — D.  Macmillan,  Short  history  of 
the  Scottish  people,  pp.  471-472. — "Except  for  the 
recognition  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
the  Presbyterianism  which  was  restored  by  the 
Revolution  Settlement  was  the  Presbyterianism  of 
1592.  .  .  .  The  sinfulness  of  toleration  [of  the 
Episcopal  clergy]  was  also  a  leading  cause  of  the 
first  secession  from  the  Church  in  1733.  These 
Original  Seceders  did  not  unite  with  the  Reformed 


Presbyterians,  as  the  Cameronian  Societies  were 
now  called,  but  themselves  spUt  into  a  variety  of 
sects.  .  .  .  Unwise  action  on  the  part  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 
1752  drove  out  another  body  of  Seceders  known  as 
the  Relief  Church.  The  Assembly's  error  in  1752 
was  connected  with  the  question  of  lay  patronage. 
At  the  Reformation,  Knox  and  his  colleagues  had 
desired  that  ministers  should  be  chosen  by  their 
congregations,  but  they  did  not  get  their  way. 
In  1649  Patronage  had  been  abolished  by  ParUa- 
ment,  but  this  Act  was  invahd  after  the  Restora- 
tion. At  the  Revolution  Settlement  it  was  again 
abolished,  but  was  restored  by  the  Parliament  01 
Great  Britain  in  171 2,  in  defiance  of  assurances 
given  at  the  Union  that  the  privileges  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  would  be  respected.  The 
existence  of  lay  patronage,  which  could  only  be 
protected  by  the  civil  courts,  was  certain  to  bring 
about  a  recurrence  of  the  controversy  about  the 
respective  jurisdictions  of  Church  and  State,  and 
this  controversy  led  to  the  Disruption  of  the 
Church  in  1843.  .  .  .  The  abolition  of  Patronage 
in  1874  was  a  most  valuable  protection  agamst 
the  emergence  of  disputes  between  Church  and 
State.  Apart  from  the  Disruption — a  very  great 
exception — the  tendency  in  the  last  hundred  years 
has  been  towards  union  rather  than  disunion." — 
R.  S.  Rait,  History  of  Scotland,  pp.  169-171. — "The 
Disruption  was  a  disaster  to  the  National  Church, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  disaster  to  the 
national  religion.  For  upwards  of  a  century  the 
spectacle  had  been  seen  of  two  sections  in  the 
Church  in  chronic  antagonism,  and  engaged  in 
never-ending  strife  for  the  direction  of  it  councils. 
.  .  .  Such  being  the  relations  of  Moderates  and 
Evangelicals,  it  was  necessary  and  desirable  that 
they  should  part  company  in  the  interests  of  the 
religion  they  both  professed.  .  .  .  Since  the  Disrup- 
tion the  various  religious  bodies  have  moved  m 
the  direction  of  union  rather  than  of  schism  which 
in  the  past  had  been  the  affliction  of  religion  in 
Scotland.  In  1847  came  the  union  of  the  Relief 
Synod  and  the  Associate  Synod,  and  the  consequent 
formation  of  'The  United  Presbyterian  Church.' 
In  1902  followed  the  union  of  that  body  with  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  though  a  recalcitrant 
minority  of  the  latter  protested  against  the  step 
and  now  forms  a  separate  denomination,  declared 
by  an  astonishing  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords 
to  be  the  legal  Free  Church.  .•\s  each  of  the 
main  religious  bodies,  moreover,  has  been  informed 
by  one  spirit,  the  result  has  been  a  harmony  of 
effort  impossible  in  a  Church  divided  against  itself." 
— P.  H.  Brown,  History  of  Scotland,  v.  3,  pp.  431- 
-432. 

Also  in:  H.  W.  Meikle,  Scotland  and  the 
French  Revolution. — VV.  L.  Mathieson,  Church  and 
reform  in  Scotland. 

1868. — Parliamentary  reform.  See  England: 
1865-1868. 

1872. — Education  Act  passed. — Reforms.  See 
Education:   Modern:    loth  century:  Scotland. 

1884-1885. — Extension  of  suffrage. — Represen- 
tation of  the  People  Act. — Redistribution  Act. 
See  England:    1884-1SS5. 

1900-1905. — United  Free  church  of  Scotland. — 
Allocation  of  property  of  the  Old  Free  Church. 
— Present  status  of  the  two  churches. — "The  Free 
and  United  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland  .  .  . 
[in  1900]  joined  forces  as  the  United  Free  Church 
of  Scotland.  A  minority  of  about  two  dozen  Free 
Church  ministers  and  their  people  opposed  the 
union,  and  now  claimed  to  be  the  legal  Free 
Church.     The   Court   of   Session,   both   Outer   and 
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Inner,  .  .  .  unanimously  dinicHl  the  claim  of  tiiis 
minority  to  the  funds  of  tiic  Frtr  Churtli,  hut  tlic 
smaller  body  carried  tiuir  case  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  Owinj;  to  the  death  of  Lord  Shand,  who 
was  known  to  be  favourable  to  the  United  Free 
Church,  the  decision  in  this  appeal  rested  with 
seven  judges,  only  one  of  them  a  Scot,  and  that 
one  an  Episcopalian.  On  ist  August  the  astound- 
ing verdict  was  announced  by  the  Lords  that  the 
small  body  of  dissentient  Frees  constituted  the 
legal  Free  Church,  and  was  therefore  entitled  to 
the  vast  patrimony  of  the  pre-union  Church.  This 
decision  would  have  meant  that  in  Edinburgh  and 
Leith,  55  ministers  and  23,000  members  would 
have  had  to  give  place  to  one  minister  and  a  some- 
what problematical  congregation,  while  in  Glasgow 
103  congregations  with  70,000  members  would  have 
been  dispossessed  in  favour  of  two  congregations. 
.  .  .  The  extraordinary  state  of  matters  created  by 
this  verdict  could  not  of  course  be  allowed  to  re- 
main, and  in  1Q05  a  Scottish  Churches  Bill  was 
passed,  appointing  a  Commission  to  right  as  far 
as  possible  the  wrong  done  to  the  United  Free 
Church  by  the  Lords'  decision." — C.  W.  Thomson, 
Scotland's  work  and  worth,  v.  2,  pp.  806-807. — 
As  a  result  £450,469  were  alloted  to  the  Free 
church.  On  December  31,  iq2i,  the  United  church 
had  1482  congregations  and  42  preaching  stations, 
and  the  Free  church  had  altogether  only  176  con- 
gregations and  stations. 

1908. — Care  of  poor  children  provided  by  Edu- 
cation Act.     See  Cii.\rities:   Scotland. 

1910-1921.— Effect  of  World  War  and  Treaty 
of  Versailles  on  Scottish  industry  and  trade. — 
The  great  productive  effort  of  the  war  years,  espe- 
cially in  ships  and  munitions,  food  supplies,  the 
provision  of  recruits,  combined  with  the  terrific 
strain  of  the  period  to  cause  economic  disturbances 
and  social  restlessness,  which  have  gradually  sub- 
sided with  the  recovery  of  industry  and  commerce. 
Legislation  during  the  period  under  review  was 
chiefly  concerned  with  social  problems  such  as 
housing  and  public  health,  land  questions,  temper- 
ance, and  education.  The  Reform  Act  of  igi8  gave 
Scotland  two  additional  members  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Agricultural  prosperity  was  re- 
flected in  large  land  sales  during  1Q19  and  1Q20, 
which  caused  the  division  of  most  of  the  great 
estates  among  independent  farmers  working  their 
own  lands.  In  1910  the  proportion  of  railway 
mileage  to  population  was  only  8.2.  This  condi- 
tion was  obviated  when  in  1921  as  a  result  of  ex- 
perience acquired  during  the  World  War  the  rail- 
ways of  the  United  Kingdom  were  consolidated 
into  four  large  groups. 

1918. — Education  Bill  passed.  See  Education: 
Modern  developments:  20th  century:  General  edu- 
cation:  Scotland. 

1919. — Ministry  of  health  established  for  the 
United  Kingdom.     See  Charities:   Great  Britain. 

See  also  Aqueducts;  Education,  Art:  Modern: 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland;  Canals:  Principal 
European  canals;  British  Isles;  Charities:  Scot- 
land; Libraries:  Modern:  England,  etc.:  Scotland; 
Modern:  Carnegie  library  gifts;  Masonic  societies: 
Scotland;  Music;  Folk  music  and  nationalism: 
Celtic:  Scotland;  Public  health:  Great  Britain; 
Rural  credit:  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  Uni- 
versities and  colleges:   1411-1917. 

SCOTLAND,  Church  of.  See  Church  of 
Scotland. 

SCOTS.  See  Britain:  367-370;  Scotland:  Picts 
and  Scots. 

SCOTS  GUARDS.  See  Military  organiza- 
tion:  31. 


SCOTS  OF    DALRIADA,   Kingdom   of.     See 

S(i)iiA.M>:    7tli   century. 

SCOTT,  Cyril  (1879-  ),  English  composer 
and  poet.  See  Mi'sic:  Modern:  1842-1921:  Mod- 
ern   English   compo.sers. 

SCOTT,  Dred,  Case  of.    See  Dred  Scott  case. 

SCOTT,  G.  H.,  British  aviator.  Commanded 
the  first  dirigible  to  fly  across  the  Atlantic,  1919 
See  Aviation:  Important  flights  since  1900:  1919 
(July). 

SCOTT,  James  Brown,  (1866-  ),  American 
lawyer.  Delegate  to  the  Second  Hague  Conference, 
1907;  technical  delegate  to  the  Paris  peace  confer- 
ence,  191 9. 

SCOTT,  Leon,  inventor  of  the  phonautograph, 
1857.     See  Invemio.ns:    19th  centurv;   Phonograph. 

SCOTT,  Robert  Falcon  (1868-1912),  English 
naval  officer  and  .'Kntarctic  explorer.  See  Ant- 
arctic exploration:  1901-1909;  1910-1913;  also 
Map  of  Antarctic  regions. 

SCOTT,  Robert  Kingston  (1826-1900),  Amer- 
ican soldier  and  governor.  Served  in  the  Civil 
War;  governor  of  South  Carolina,  1868-1872.  See 
South  Carolina:    1868-1872. 

SCOTT,  Sir  Walter  (1771-1832),  Scottish  nov- 
elist and  poet.  See  English  literature:  1780- 
1830. 

Influence  on  history.     See  History:   29;   31. 

SCOTT,  William.  See  Stowell,  William 
Scott,   Baron. 

SCOTT,  William  Sherley  (1856-  ),  Amer- 
ican soldier.  Commanded  in  the  Philippines,  1899- 
1910;  on  the  United  States  southern  border,  1913- 
1916;  served  in  the  World  War,  1917-1918.  See 
U.S.A.:    1916    (March). 

SCOTT,  Winfield  (i 786-1866),  American  sol- 
dier. Served  in  the  War  of  181 2;  in  the  Mexican 
War,  1846-1848;  candidate  for  president,  1852; 
head  of  the  United  States  armies  during  the  first  of 
the  Civil  War,  1861.  See  U.S.A.:  i8'i2  (Septem- 
ber-November); 1814  (July-September);  1852: 
Seventeenth  presidential  election;  1861  (July:  Vir- 
ginia) ;  1861  (July-November)  ;  Mexico:  1846- 
1S47;   1847    (March-September). 

SCOTT  ACT  (1S78).  See  Liquor  problem: 
Canada:    1006-1908. 

SCOTTISH  CATHEDRALS.  See  Cathe- 
dral:  English,  Scottish  and  Irish  cathedrals. 

SCOTTISH  CLANS.    See  Clans:  Highland. 

SCOTTISH  LITERATURE.  See  English 
literature;  Scotland:  1750-1921;  also  History: 
25. 

SCOTTISH  PLOT  (1703).  See  Scotland: 
1703-1704- 

SCOTTISH  RITE.  See  M.ASONac  societies: 
Masonic  bodies. 

SCOTUS,   John.     See  Erigena,  John  Scotlts. 

SCOTUS,  John  Duns.    See  Duns  Scotus,  John. 

SCOURGE  OF  GOD,  name  applied  to  Attila, 
the  leader  of  the  Hun  invasions  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, 441-453,  and  to  Jenghiz  Khan,  the  ruler  of 
Mongolia,  1153-1227.  See  Huns:  451;  Mongolia: 
1153-1227. 

SCRAP  OF  PAPER  INCIDENT,  occasion 
when  Bethmann-Hollweg,  the  German  chancellor, 
referred  to  the  treaty  guaranteeing  Belgian  neu- 
trality as  "a  scrap  of  paper,"  1914.  See  World 
War:  Diplomatic  background:  62;  63.. 

SCRIBE,  Augustin  Eugene  (1791-1861),  French 
dramatist.     See   Drama:    i 850-1 921. 

SCRIBES,  "Scribes  or  'Lawyers,'  that  is,  the 
learned  in  the  Pentateuch.  ...  It  is  evident  that 
in  the  Scribes,  rather  than  in  any  of  the  other 
functionaries  of  the  Jewish  Church,  is  the  nearest 
original  of  the  clergy  of  later  times." — Dean  Stan- 
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ley,  Lectures  on  the  history  of  the  Jewhh  church, 
lecture  44. — "The  learned  men  after  Ezra  were 
called  'Sopherim'  (singular  'Sopher"),  Scribes;  be- 
cause to  be  a  skilled  writer  was  the  first  criterion 
of  a  man  of  learning.  To  transcribe  the  authenti- 
cated Law  as  deposited  in  the  temple  was  one  of 
the  Scribe's  occupations.  His  next  occupations  were 
to  read,  expound  and  teach  it.  The  text  was  with- 
out vowel  points,  without  divisions  of  words,  verses 
and  chapters;  hence  it  was  nearly  hieroglyphic,  so 
that  the  correct  reading  thereof  was  traditional, 
and  had  to  be  communicated  from  master  to  dis- 
ciple. As  the  Great  Synod  legislated  by  expound- 
ing and  extending  the  Law,  these  additions  also  had 
to  be  taught  orally.'' — L  M.  Wise,  History  of  the 
Hebrews'  second  commonwealth,  period  i,  ch.  4. — 
See  also  Education:  Ancient:  B.  C.  i4th-A.  D.  6th 
centuries. 

SCROOBY,  village  of  central  England,  about 
fifteen  miles  north  of  Nottingham.  It  was  the 
original  home  of  the  American  Pilgrims.  See  Inde- 
pendents:  1604-1617. 

SCRUPULA,  Roman  measurement  of  weight. 
See  As. 

SCRUTIN  D'ARRONDISSEMENT,  French 
electoral  system  whereby  each  administrative  divi- 
sion of  100,000  persons  elects  one  deputy.  See 
Suffrage,  Manhood:    France:    1875-1010. 

SCRUTIN  DE  LISTE,  term  applied  in  France 
to  the  mode  of  electing  deputies  by  a  general 
ticket  in  each  department — that  is,  in  groups — in- 
stead of  singly,  in  separate  districts.  See  France: 
1875-1889;  SuFTRAGE,  Manhood:  France:  1875- 
191O. 

SCULPTURE :  Definition.— Development.— 
"Sculpture  ...  is  the  art  of  representing  or  imi- 
tating, in  plastic  form,  figures  or  other  objects  as 
suggested  by  Nature  and  the  imagination.  .  .  .  The 
work  is  executed  in  many  materials,  which  include 
clay — white  and  terra-cotta — marble,  stone,  bronze, 
lead,  ivory,  and  wood.  Sculpture  to  the  ordinary 
individual  means  statu'tes,  but  the  term  really  means 
much  more.  .  .  .  Sculpture  proper,  however,  as  we 
understand  it,  .  .  .  will  be  the  more  or  less  im- 
portant figure  decorations  on  buildings,  with  the 
accompanying  accessories  in  monumental  work, 
and  statuary  in  marble,  stone,  bronze,  etc.,  .  .  .  also 
portraiture  'in  the  round'  and  'in  relief.'  'In  the 
round'  needs  no  explanation,  it  being  obvious  that 
'in  the  round'  means  all  round,  and  that  one  can 
^unless  the  figure  is  in  a  niche)  get  all  round  the 
object  depicted.  '  Relief  work  needs,  perhaps,  a  little 
more  elucidation.  Relief  work  represents  objects 
in  two  dimension.s  of  length  and  breadth,  with  the 
suggestion  of  the  third,  and  is  viewed  from  one 
point  of  view — the  front — instead  of  from  more  or 
every  point  as.  in  the  round.  The  modelling  of 
relief  work  may  be  only  slightly  raised  from  the 
ground — low  or  'basso-relievo,'  or  raised  very  high 
but  not  quite  in  the  round — 'alto-relievo.'  Half 
relief  is  called  'mezzo-relievo,'  and  if  very  flat, 
'staccato-relievo.'  .  .  .  Early  work  was  imitative, 
and  sculpture,  being  solid,  lends  itself  to  imitative 
form;  and  from  the  earliest  carved  arrow  and 
spear  heads  of  primitive  man  to  some  of  the  mas- 
terpieces of  Egyptian  representative  portraits  of 
famous  kings  and  priests,  we  have  the  efforts  of 
sculptors  to  imitate  what  was  around  them  and  to 
present  it  in  wood,  stone,  and  marble.  The  real 
growth  of  sculpture  begins  when  the  craft.sman 
recognizes  the  limits  of  his  material,  and  his  imagi- 
nation commands  the  expression  of  'ideas'  as  well 
as  the  copying  of  life.  Whereas  hieroglyphic  in- 
scriptions formerly  helped  to  elucidate  a  portrait 
or  a  scene,  now  the  creative  artist  endeavours  to 
imbue  his  work  with  qualities  that  shall  say  more 
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than  that  'this  represents  a  man';  and  out  of  this 
effort  arises  a  more  imaginative  artistry,  whereby, 
with  the  emphasis  of  this  and  the  neglect  of  that, 
over-accentuation  of  certain  features  and  the  repres- 
sion of  others,  one  is  led  to  think  of  ideas  pertain- 
ing to  the  sculptured  figure  and  his  time,  quite  as 
much  as  of  the  figure  itself.  Always,  however,  the 
limitation  of  the  material  itself  sets  barriers,  and 
the  varying  quahties  of  wood,  stone,  marble,  or 
bronze  demand  their  special  treatment  for  the  best 
results  to  be  obtained.  The  painter  may  give  us 
pleasing,  if  vague,  representations  of  objects  which 
by  their  beautiful  colour  become  interesting  apart 
from  the  objects  represented;  the  sculptor,  working 
in  solid  form,  has  no  such  illusive  means  to  hand, 
but  has  only  the  power  inherent  in  himself  to  give 
life  and  ideas  to  inanimate  blocks  of  stone.  .  .  . 
Sculpture  was  originally  a  builder's  craft,  although 
the  idea  can  no  longer  be  maintained  that  sculp- 
ture is  only  to  be  produced  in  connection  with 
architecture.  Sculpture  has  now  become  a  sepa- 
rate art,  with  ideas  and  ideals  of  its  own,  and  its 
success,  even  in  Greek  times,  but  particularly  with 
the  French  in  our  own  day,  in  the  production  of 
separate  and  isolated  statues  or  groups,  cannot  be 
disputed." — H.  H.  Stansfield,  Scidpture  and  the 
scidptor's  art,  pp.  6-7,  2-4. 

Prehistoric.  See  Europe:  Prehistoric  period: 
Paleolithic  art. 

Egyptian. — "It  has  been  often  said  that  Egyp- 
tian art  was  born  of  the  Egyptian  creed,  which  is 
true;  but  it  has  been  just  as  often  said  that  the 
nption's  t  was  never  free  from  priestly  monotony, 
which  modern  investigation  proves  to  be  false.  .  .  . 
Egyptian  monuments  did  eventually  take  an  un- 
alterable type  according  to  hieratic  canons  gradu- 
ally established;  but  sculpture  had  an  earlier  and 
more  realistic  side,  whose  deep  interest  has  never  till 
now  been  explained.  .  .  .  What  .masters  of  sculp- 
ture modeled  these  Kas  [representations  of  the 
dead]  ?  That  is,  as  yet,  unrevealed.  We  only  know 
that,  long  prior  to  Moses,  Egypt  was  a  nation  of 
great  artists  as  well  as  a  nation  of  laborers ;  and 
the  sculptors  were  masters  of  their  art  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name.  .  .  .  [The]  fourth  dynasty  was  a 
golden  age  of  the  plastic  art  of  Egypt.  To  it  be- 
Icng  the  particularly  interesting  life-size  statues, 
in  painted  limestone,  of  Ra-hotep,  a  royal  prince 
and  general  of  infantry,  and  the  aristocratic  princes 
Nefert,  his  wife  or  sister,  who  has  enjoyed  for  many 
thousand  years  the  reputation  of  the  typical  Egyp- 
tian beauty.  .  .  .  The  sculptures  of  the  rock-hewn 
tomb  walls  of  these  remote  dynasties  vary  greatly 
in  merit,  from  rude  sketches  in  low  relief  up  to 
graphic  designs  of  true  artistic  skill.  All  have 
faces  in  profile,  but  eyes  and  shoulders  shown  in 
full.  Their  wonderful  interests,  however,  centers 
in  their  revelation  of  the  nation's  life.  They  are 
for  us  the  first  picture  books  of  the  world,  bril- 
liantly colored,  as  picture  books  should  be;  for 
sculpture  as  well  as  flat  surface  was  brightly  painted 
in  Egypt,  but  accurate  as  the  most  satisfactory  his- 
tories. In  these  bas-reliefs  we  may  study  ethnology, 
for  the  various  races  in  contact  with  the  Egyptian 
are  carefully  modeled ;  we  may  .^ee  how  social  dis- 
tinctions affected  the  physical  man;  we  may  watch 
the  vocations  of  common  life,  or  the  details  of  the 
stateliest  functions;  and  even  note  the  technique  of 
the  arts.  Here  are  the  i)ainters  busied  with  their 
frescoes,  the  musicians  playing  their  harps  and  flutes, 
the  sculptors  carving  their  statues.  .  .  ,  When 
we  pass  from  the  Memphite  to  the  Theban  period 
of  Egyptian  sculi)ture  we  jiass  into  the  mighty 
presence  of  sphinx  and  colossi  that  rise  majestically 
before  us.  [Sec  Egypt:  Monuments  of  the  coun- 
try;   Sphinx.]   ...  All   this,    we    must    remember, 
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was  in  the  dawn  of  history ;  but  in  the  Egyptian 
explorations  of  Tunis,  conducted  by  Mr.  Petrie  in 
1884,  we  be^in  to  reach  some  relics  of  the  past 
which  date  from  Abraham  and  the  patriarchs. 
Tanis  was  the  city  of  Zoan,  whose  settlement  is 
noticed  in  the  book  of  Numbers.  Its  earliest  exist- 
ing monuments  are  the  fallen  but  colossal  statue 
of  it?  great  king,  Amenenhat  I,  and  some  beautiful 


RAMESES  II.  OF  EGYPT 
(After   the    original    statue,    in    Museum    at    Turin) 

lotus  columns  of  his  temple.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  we 
must  not  forget  the  remains  of  the  powerful  mon- 
archs  of  intervening  dynasties,  from  about  1700. 
to  1400  B.  C,  who  built  the  temples  of  Karnak  and 
Luxor,  and  have  bequeathed  them,  with  their  sculp- 
tors, to  the  wonder  of  the  world.  .  .  .  But,  though 
Rameses  II  multiphed  the  memorials  of  Seti,  fin- 
ished his  temple,  and  recorded  his  biography  in 
stone,  he  was  even  more  busy  in  erecting  colossal 
statues  of  himself  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  We  see  in  these  the  new  physical 
characteristics  of  slenderer  form,  long  legs,  and  long 


noses,  introduced  into  Egyptian  sculpture  through 
the  Hittite  ancestresses  who  so  strongly  impressed 
their  individuality  on  their  descendants.  One  of  the 
most  striking  of  the  colossi  was  carried  from  Tanis 
to  Turin,  and  is  in  extraordinarily  good  preserva- 
tion. It  is  seated,  and  holds  the  scepter  of  do- 
minion. .  .  .  But,  gigantic  as  it  may  be,  it  was 
almost  a  pygmy  when  compared  with  the  monster 
colossus  of  Tanis.  From  a  single  tremendous  stone 
of  the  rose  granite  of  Syene  a  daring  sculptor  had 
cut  a  regal  giant  of  more  than  ninety  feet  high 
above  the  pedestal,  and  polished  it  to  crystal  shine 
and  smoothness.  This,  like  the  colossus  at  Mem- 
phis, was  a  standing  figure ;  and  both  were  in  what 
is  called  'the  hieratic  attitude,'  the  arms  straightened 
down  close  to  the  sides,  and  the  left  foot  put  for- 
ward, as  if  walking.  The  Tanis  colossus  is  now  a 
huge  heap  of  fragments." — A.  G.  Radcliffe,  Schools 
and  masters  of  sculpture,  pp.  3,  6,  8-11,  15-16,  20- 
21. 

Western  Asia. — Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Per- 
sian, Hittite,  Phoenician. — "Neither  Assyria  nor 
the  mother-country  Chaldea  can  boast  of  such 
treasures  as  Egypt  has  handed  down.  Clay  was  a 
precarious  medium  of  art,  and  calcareous  rocks 
break  and  crumble.  Blocks  of  diorite  were,  how- 
ever, used  for  the  earliest  sculptures,  among  which 
statues  in  the  round  were  more  abundant  than  bas- 
reliefs.  The  French  explorer  De  Sarzac  discovered 
at  Sirtilla,  or  Tello,  in  1881,  remarkable  heads, 
shaved  and  not  bearded,  and  subsequently  ten 
headless  statues  of  green  diorite,  a  Httle  less  than 
life-size,  chiseled  more  than  four  thousand  years 
ago.  .  .  .  With  the  first  Assyrian  Empire  art  be- 
came more  definite.  .  .  .  But  in  heroic  sculpture, 
as  well  as  in  heroic  history,  Nineveh  and  every 
other  province  placed  Assur,  the  god  of  battles,  a 
vague  but  sovereign  deity,  at  the  head  of  all  the 
divinities.  He,  it  was  thought,  led  forth  his  people 
to  victory,  and  was  portrayed  on  their  monuments, 
as  an  archer  in  the  center  of  a  winged  solar-disk 
or  wheel,  with  bird-tail  appendage.  .  .  .  [Tiglath- 
Pileser  left  us]  the  first  rock-sculpture  of  Assyrian 
history,  on  a  precipice,  near  the  source  of  the 
Tigris,  where  the  king  is  delineated,  with  tiara  and 
sceptre,  pointing  the  way  northwest  to  strange 
fields  of  conquest.  .  .  .  Portraiture  as  a  motive  was 
ignored  in  Assyria.  .  .  .  [Unlike  Egyptian  art]  the 
thought  of  death  had  no  special  influence  upon 
Chaldean  art.  ...  To  fashion  a  likeness  as  a  like- 
ness was  not  regarded  as  the  duty  of  either  painter 
or  sculptor.  The  same  holds  true  of  royal  statues 
and  bas-rehefs.  One  common  type  of  face  is  vis- 
ible in  all,  and  one  is  almost  exactly  like  another. 
.  .  .  Considered  as  to  scenic  effect,  however,  the 
vividness  and  energy  of  Assyrian  sculptures  are  meri- 
torious. Excellent  bas-relief  is  natural  in  a  country 
where  objects  stand  out  in  sharp  outlines  in  the 
strong  sunlight;  ...  yet  they  always  lack  that 
element  of  eternity  which  is  unconsciously  reflected 
in  grandeur  and  immutability  in  the  art  of  Egypt. 
They  were  meant  to  dazzle  the  senses,  and  not  to 
sway  the  imagination.  But  the  animals  are  a  more 
realistic  and  a  more  suggestive  race.  The  colossal 
man-faced  bulls  are  undeniably  solemn,  expressive, 
and  sagacious;  while  the  lions,  with  their  fierce, 
open  jaws,  are  admirable  in  their  truth  to  Nature." 
— A.  G.  RadcUffe,  Schools  and  masters  of  sculpture, 
PP-  34-37)  40-42. — There  are  some  Babylonian  sculp- 
tures known  both  in  relief  and  in  the  round,  which 
are  probably  more  than  four  thousand  years  old. 
But  examples  are  few,  and  indicate  an  art  inferior 
both  in  naturalism  and  in  decorative  quahty  to  that 
of  Egypt.  The  Persians  borrowed  the  style  and  mo- 
tives of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  (especially  the 
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favorite  winged  bull)  ;  but  displayed  less  skill  and 
taste  in  the  use  of  them.  "As  far  as  we  can  judge, 
the  period  during  which  Hittite  civilization  and 
art  flourished  covers  some  seven  or  eight  centuries, 
from  the  time  when  the  Hittites  became  formidable 
to  Egypt  under  Seti  I.  (fifteenth  century),  until  the 
year  717,  when  the  last  of  the  Hittite  states,  that 
of  Carchemish,  was  conquered  by  Sargon  of  As- 
syria. .  .  .  The  primitive  source  of  much  that  was 
radical  and  important  in  early  Hittite  culture  was 
Babylonia.  .  .  .Hittite  art  was  never  wholly  origi- 
nal: at  the  same  time  it  was  far  more  so  than 
the  art  of  the  Phcenicians,  and  showed  an  ability  to 
assimilate  foreign  elements.  .  .  .  The  sites  in  Syria 
where  the  most  interesting  sculptures  have  been 
found  are  Marash,  Hamath,  Carchemish,  Saktche- 
gozii.  Rum  Qalah,  and,  especially,  Sendjirli.  In 
Cappadocia  are  the  rock-cut  sculptures  of  lasili- 
Kaia,  the  lions  of  Boghaz-Keui,  and  the  reliefs  and 
sphinxes  of  Euyuk.  There  are  rock-sculptures  with 
Hittite  hieroglyphs,  or  in  the  Hittite  style,  scat- 
tered over  a  large  part  of  Asia  Minor,  especially 
in  the  inland  provinces:  for  example,  in  Phrygia 
at  Giaour-Kalessi,  in  Lycaonia  at  Ibreez  and  Efla- 
toun-Bounar;  in  Lydia  at  Nymphi,  or  Karabel,  and 
Mt.  Sipylos.  ...  It  was  entirely  in  the  commercial 
spirit  that  works  of  art  were  produced  by  the 
Phoenicians.  They  were  executed  not  for  home  use, 
but  for  sale  and  barter,  and  consequently  there 
was  every  reason  why  the  style  of  their  execution 
should  have  been,  as  it  was,  imitated  from  that  of 
their  more  powerful  neighbors  who  had  developed 
a  monumental  art." — A.  Marquand  and  A.  L.  Froth- 
ingham,  Jr.,  Text-book  of  history  of  sculpture  (J.  C. 
Van  Dyke,  ed..  College  Histories  of  Art  Series,  pp. 
54,  56,  57,  61). 

Ancient  Philistine.    See  Ascalon. 

Greek. — "Recent  investigations  in  the  soil  of 
Greece,  and  especially  the  excavations  of  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  at  Mycenae,  have  revealed  to  us  the  exist- 
ence of  an  early  decorative  art,  with  some  features 
of  great  beauty  of  design,  especially  in  geometric 
patterns  and  animal  forms,  showing  a  power  of 
technical  skill  far  beyond  what  we  should  expect 
irom  the  rude  remains  of  the  early  seventh-century 
work.  This  art  [called  Minoan]  was  the  product 
of  the  civilization  of  the  time  of  the  great  Achaean 
princes,  who  built  their  palaces  at  Mycenae,  Tiryns, 
and  elsewhere.  [See  /Egean  civilization:  Exca- 
vations and  antiquities:  Cretan  are^.]  There  was 
certainly  at  that  time  intercourse  between  the 
Greeks  and  Egyptians,  and  some  forms  of  this 
early  art,  as  the  lotos-flower,  were  derived  from 
Egypt.  This  prehistoric  art  forms  an  independent 
province  of  study.  As  the  power  of  the  Achaean 
princes  declined,  so  the  art  fostered  by  them  de- 
clined. .  .  .  The  first  period  of  Greek  sculpture  may 
be  reckoned  from  about  B.  C.  600,  and  goes  down 
to  the  time  of  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Salamis, 
or  a  little  later,  that  is,  to  the  time  when  it  is  rea- 
sonably supposed  that  the  /Itginetan  marbles  were 
executed.  ...  A  systematic  excavation  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  undertaken  in 
1880  and  the  following  year  by  the  Greek  Archae- 
ological Society,  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  large 
number  of  archaic  statues,  all  of  great  interest, 
and  some  of  very  remarkable  artistic  merit.  These 
are  now  preserved  in  a  small  mu.scum  on  the 
Acropolis.  History  enables  us  to  fix  a  lower  limit 
of  date  for  these  sculptures.  We  know  that  the 
Persians  in  B.C.  480-478  twice  occupied  Athens,  and 
burnt,  destroyed,  and  levelled  all  the  buildings, 
statues,  and  altars  on  the  Acropolis.  On  their  reoc- 
cupation  of  the  city  the  Athenians  determined  to 
rebuild  their  temples  on  a  more  mannificcnt  scale 
than  before,  and  wc  now  know  that  they  began  by 


rebuilding  the  wall  of  enclosure  and  levelHng  the 
rocky  surface,  which  is  ridged  up  towards  the  centre. 
The  space  between  the  ridge  and  the  wall  they  filled 
up  with  the  rubble  of  the  destroyed  walls  and  build- 
ings, and  here  they  deposited  a  quantity  of  fallen 
and  broken  statues,  laying  them  carefully  in  and 
covering  them  up,  as  though  to  save  them  from  fur- 
ther desecration.  Thus,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  the 
very  havoc  wrought  by  the  Persians  resulted  in  the 
preservation  to  us  of  much  which  they  tried  to 
destroy  forever." — L.  E.  Upcott,  Introduction  to 
Greek  sculpture,  pp.  2-9. 

Greek:  B.  C.  5th  century.^Tt  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  Greek  sculpture  attained  its  highest  ex- 
cellence during  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  when  its 
chief  reason  for  existence  was  architectural,  the 
decoration  of  temples.  Individual  statues,  carved 
without  reference  to  architecture,  were  common,  but 
of  limited  number  as  compared  to  similar  statues, 
in  the  full  round,  made  to  occupy  such  architec- 
tural positions  as  the  gables  of  a  temple,  preemi- 
nently those  of  the  Parthenon.  The  number  of 
individual  statues  was  small  in  comparison  with  the 
number  of  bas-relief  sculptures,  figures  emergent 
from  the  blocks  on  which  they  are  carved.  Such 
sculpture  was  used  in  great  quantities  for  the  decor- 
ation of  Greek  architecture.  The  square  slabs  above 
the  columns  on  the  outside  of  the  Parthenon,  and 
the  continuous  band  of  carving,  the  'frieze,'  which 
crowned  the  wall  just  below  the  roof  of  the  sur- 
rounding colonnade  are  most  notable  examples  of 
bas-relief.  During  the  fourth  century  B.C.  indi- 
vidual statues,  especially  of  athletes,  monumental 
objects  having  no  connection  whatever  with  archi- 
tecture, came  greatly  into  fashion,  and  so  con- 
tinued. During  the  same  century  many  stelae — 
grave  monuments,  that  is — single  enframed  bas- 
reliefs,  were  produced.  Better  than  in  these  won- 
derful grave  stones,  marble  has  never  been  made 
to  express  restrained  intense  sorrow.  If  not  an 
age  of  faith,  so-called,  the  time  that  produced  these 
stelse  must  have  been  one  of  glorious  resignation  in 
the  presence  of  death.  One  wonders  instinctively  of 
v/hat  such  resignation  was  born  as  is  seen  on  the 
placid  features  and  in  the  quiet  movement  of  these 
parting  friends.  Barring  the  athletic  statues,  and 
the  stela;  generally,  the  subject  of  ""ireek  sculpture 
was  religious.  Because  the  Greeks  thought  of  their 
gods  as  human  beings,  but  human  beings  physically 
perfect,  they  required  the  sculptor  to  represent  the 
gods  as  physically  perfect  human  beings." — A.  M. 
Brooks,  Architecture  and  the  allied  arts,  pp.  66-67. — 
"With  the  rebuilding  of  their  city,  after  its  destruc- 
tion by  the  Persians  in  B.C.  480,  the  art  of  the 
Athenians  entered  on  a  new  phase ;  it  took  a  fresh 
start  of  life;  the  movement  was  organized  and  con- 
trolled by  the  great  plastic  genius  of  Pheidias  and 
fostered  by  the  care  of  Pericles,  the  greatest  of  the 
few  statesmen  of  the  world  who  have  made  the  en- 
couragement of  art  and  letters  a  systematic  part  of 
national  policy.  [See  Athens:  B.C.  461-431: 
General  aspect  of  Periclean  Athens.]  The  Athenians 
rapidly  founded  an  empire;  they  were  inspired  with 
ideas  of  imperial  magnificence,  and  they  controlled 
funds  equal  to  the  largeness  of  their  schemes. 
Fifth-century  Athenian  sculpture  is  a  new  birth;  it 
reaches  at  a  bound  a  splendour  and  perfection  that 
retain  only  traces  of  the  archaic  mannerisms.  .  .  . 
The  remains  of  this  period  are  very  numerous,  and 
of  first  rate  importance  for  determining  the  high 
point  of  artistic  excellence  to  which  Greece  then 
attained.  Yet  in  truth  hardly  a  vestige  remains 
of  the  master-works  recorded  and  extolled  above 
all  others  by  confemi)orary  and  .sub.sequcnt  writers. 
The  greater  part  of  (he  sculptures  we  now  possess 
were  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  accessories,  not 
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belonginp  to  the  highest  class  of  art ;  and  they  arc 
only  casually  and  cursorily  mentioned  by  professed 
antiquaries  like  Pausanias.  They  consist  mainly  of 
the  external  decorations  of  temples,  the  pedimcntal 
sculptures  and  the  friezes.  The  temple-ima>,'es 
themselves,  upon  which  the  sculptors  of  that  ape 
lavished  all  the  resources  of  their  skill,  and  which 
excited  Jhc  admiration  of  their  own  and  succeeding 
ages,  have  perished.  The  great  works  which  they 
set  up  in  temples  or  public  places  to  commemorate 
great  events  have  likewise  perished;  only  here  and 


YOUNG  PRIESTESS 
Greek  statue  accredited  to   Phidias 

there  do  we  possess  in  Roman  copies  of  renowned 
originals  some  standard  by  which  to  measure  the 
worth  of  what  has  been  lost.  .  .  .  The  first  half 
of  the  4th  century  witnesses  the  political  supremacy, 
first  of  Sparta,  then  of  Thebes,  based  upon  military 
force.  The  last  half  witnesses  the  rise  of  the  Mace- 
donian power  in  the  north,  which  succeeds  eventu- 
ally in  extinguishing  the  real  independence  of  all 
Greek  states  alike.  .  .  .  Though  there  were  no 
longer  great  public  commissions  like  those  which 
gave  the  creative  genius  of  Pheidias  its  splendid 
opportunity,  private  wealth  and  emulation  supplied 
the  artist  with  work  enough  to  call  forth  great 
powers.  ...  A  new  school  of  sculptors  arose  who 
set  themselves  to  rival  their  predecessors  with  fresh 
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and  original  creations.  The  greatest  genius  of  the 
age  is  the  Athenian  Praxiteles.  Side  by  side  with 
him  were  other  sculptors  who  followed  the  tradi- 
tions of  Attic  art,  as  Scopas,  Timotheus,  Leochares. 
.  .  .  Towards  the  end  of  the  century  wc  meet  with 
an  Argive  artist  of  great  original  genius,  Lysippus, 
who  undertakes  commissions  for  Alexander  the 
Macedonian  conqueror.  .  .  .  After  Praxiteles  and 
his  contemporaries,  we  meet  with  no  fresh  original 
genius  of  the  first  rank."— L.  E.  Alpcott,  Introduc- 
tion to  Greek  sculpture,  ch.  2-g. — An  important 
feature  of  Greek  sculpture  was  its  decorative  color. 
"Works  in  poor  material  .  .  .  would  be  entirely 
covered  witfi  paint,  while  in  other  works  which 
were  wrought  in  marble  the  artist  probably  suited 
his  own  taste.  Wc  are  even  told  that  I'raxiteles, 
one  of  the  greatest  Greek  sculptors,  deemed  those 
of  his  works  best  which  had  been  painted  by  the 
famous  artist  Nikias." — E.  von  Mach,  Greek  sculp- 
ture {Progress,  Jan.,  1901,  p.  242). — The  earlier 
and  strictly  architectural  pieces  were  evidently  col- 
ored conventionally,  chiefly  with  red  and  blue,  for 
decorative  effect  solely.  The  later  separate  figure 
pieces  were  treated  slightly  more  n:ituralistically, 
the  flesh  being  left  white,  but  neutralized  wiih  an 
oil  or  wax  finish.  It  was  probably  not  until  Roman 
times  that  statues  were  ever  left  uncoiored.  The 
Renaissance  artists  found  no  traces  of  color  left 
on  their  antiques,  and  assumed  that  they  had  always 
been  white.  Only  in  recent  years  has  the  reverse 
been  ascertained.  The  best  work  of  the  Greeks  ''was 
executed  between  the  lives  of  Myron  in  the  first 
half  of  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  and  Lysippus  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  fourth  certtury.  .  .  .  Myron,  a 
native  of  Eleuthers  in  Attica,  was  an  older  con- 
temporary of  Phidias  and  Polyclitus,  and  ancierit 
records,  to  which  we  turn  for  testimony,  place  him' 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  earlier  Greek  masters. 
.  .  .  The  best  copy  of  what  we  now  consider  his 
masterpiece,  'The  Discobolus,'  is  perhaps  the  one 
in  the  Palazzo  Lancelotte  at  Rome,  casts  of  which 
can  be  seen  in  this  country.  It  represents  a  supreme 
moment  in  the  action  of  a  discus  thrower,  .  .  .  and 
shows  how  Myron's  genius  consisted  in  seizing  the 
best  moment  in  action  for  sculptural  Dortrayal 
.  .  .  The  modelling  of  the  head  in  the  'Discobolus' 
is  simple  and  severe,  the  expression  of  the  face  is 
calm  and  impassive.  .  .  .  Phidias,  who  was  a  little 
younger  than  Myron,  being  born  at  the  end  of 
the  sixth  centiyy,  and  whose  finest  artistic  activities 
extended  from  472  B.C.  until  460  B.C.  and  on- 
wards, takes  the  foremost  place  amongst  Greek 
sculptors,  although  some  opinions  would  place  him 
as  a  forerunner  of  Polyclitus,  who  is  said  to  have 
raised  Greek  sculpture  to  its  highest  perfection. 
But  to  modern  minds  the  work  on  the  Parthenon, 
erected  and  worked  on  in  conjunction  with  his 
friend  Pericles,  and  embodying  the  flower  and  blos- 
soming of  Greek  life  and  thought  and  the  reaping 
of  their  destiny,  places  Phidias  easily  in  the  first 
rank  of  the  sculptors  of  his  time.  .  .  .  There  are 
so  many  works  connected  with  the  Parthenon  that 
Phidias  could  not  have  executed  them  all,  but  his 
genius  must  have  had  a  tremendous  influence,  the 
quality  of  his  work  being  paramount  throughout. 
While  some  of  the  metopes  show  the  influence  of 
earlier  schools,  probably  Myronic,  the  new  influence 
of  Phidias  made  itself  felt,  much  of  the  work 
showing  a  majestic  conception  of  the  human  figure, 
masterly  composition  for  the  purposes  intended, 
with  a  fine  harmony  pervading  the  whole.  .  .  . 
[Of  his  four  great  statues  of  Zeus  and  Athene] 
not  one  .  .  .  remains,  but  by  the  descriptions  of 
ancient  writers  each  of  them  was  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish the  fame  of  the  sculptor,  and  we  are  left  in 
constant  wonderment,  in  thinking  of  Phidias  and 
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his  work,  that  one  man  could  have  produced,  or 
helped  in  the  production  of,  so  much  and  have 
maintained  its  high  level  as  art.  .  .  .  Contempo- 
rary with  Phidias,  and  by  some  critics  considered 
more  typical,  Polyclitus  stands  as  one  of  the  most 
admired  sculptors  of  his  time.  He  invented  a  rule 
of  proportion  for  application  to  the  human  figure, 
and  he  is  often  quoted  as  saying  that  'successful 
attainment  in  art  is  the  result  of  minute  accuracy  in 
a  multitude  of  arithmetical  proportions.'  That  it 
helped  his  success  is  evidenced  by  the  general  es- 
teem in  which  his  work  was  held.  He  published  his 
rules  in  a  written  work,  and  executed  a  statue,  'The 
Doryphorus,'  which  was  called  the  'Canon,'  and 
became  a  standard  for  future  artists  for  many  years. 
...  A  peculiar  sense  of  satisfaction  is  aroused  in 
looking  at  some  of  the  athletes  of  Polyclitus,  no 
doubt  due  to  a  subtle  quality  of  harmony  in  his 
proportions,  and  also  to  his  method  of  balancing 
the  figures  on  one  foot,  with  the  other  slightly 
raised,  giving  an  effect  of  ease  and  calm  which 
many   of   the   ancient  statues  do   not   possess. 

Praxiteles  and  Scopas  were  at  the  head  of  the  later 
Attic  school  just  before  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century.  .  .  .  Praxiteles  .  .  .  represented  every  age 
and  both  sexes  in  a  great  variety  of  divine  and 
human  forms,  but  paid  most  attention  to  youthful 
figures ;  this  latter  may  have  accounted  for  his 
being  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  sculptors  of 
his  time.  One  of  the  most  important  works  at- 
tributed to  him  was  an  'Aphrodite  of  Cnidus,' 
which,  according  to  the  records,  was  a  masterpiece 
of  entrancing  beauty.  .  .  .  The  existing  master- 
piece on  which  the  fame  of  Praxiteles  rests  is  the 
'Hermes  with  the  child  Dionysus  in  his  arms,'  and 
generally  known  as  the  'Hermes'  of  Praxiteles.  .  .  . 
'  Scopas  was  an  architect  as  well  as  a  sculptor,  and 
in  his  younger  days  superintended  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple  of  Athena  at  Tegea,  burnt  down  in 
394  B.  C.  The  groups  on  the  pediments,  repre- 
senting the  chase  of  the  Caledonian  boar  and  the 
Combat  of  Achilles  and  Telephus,  were  either  by 
him  or  under  his  direct  supervision.  He  also  ex- 
ecuted along  with  three  other  artists  the  designs 
on  the  sepulchre  of  Mausolus.  The  number  of 
gods  and  demi-gods  by  his  hand  is  great,  and  it 
has  been  stated  by  some  critics  that  he  might  be 
considered  the  most  modern  of  the  Greeks;  passion 
and  character  were  stamped  upon  the  features  oi 
his  statues,  and  this  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
dramatic  sculpture  of  a  later  time.  ...  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  fourth  century  Lysippus,  a  worker 
in  metals,  taught  himself  sculpture,  and  is  said  to 
have  executed  fifteen  hundred  bronze  statues.  He 
is  amongst  the  last  of  the  great  Greek  sculptors, 
and  gave  his  name  to  the  school  of  his  time.  He 
aimed  at  an  expression  of  developed  manly  beauty 
in  place  of  the  graceful  and  less  virile  art  of 
Praxiteles,  and  his  work  is  remarkable  for  a  life- 
like characterization  and  accurate  execution,  par- 
ticularly in  the  treatment  of  the  hair.  He  substi- 
tuted another  set  of  proportions  in  place  of  those 
of  Polyclitus,  whose  'Canon'  he  studied  with  avidity, 
and  made  the  head  smaller  in  proportion  to  the 
body  and  the  body  more  slender  and  elegant.  Ly- 
sippus executed  many  portraits,  and  a  series  of 
Alexander  the  Great  from  his  youth  upwards  ar^ 
very  fine.  .  .  .  Following  the  Lysippian  school,  after 
Alexander  the  Great,  Greek  sculpture  declines  with 
the  general  fall  of  Greece,  anrl  the  schools  of 
Asia  Minor  and  the  neighbouring  islands  rome  to 
the  fore." — H.  H.  Stansfield,  Sculpture  and  the 
sculptor's  art,  pp.  22,  24,  26,  28,  30,  37-38,  40, 
45-46. 

Hellenistic. — Period  of  decline. — The  best  work 
of    the    Hellenistic    period    was   done    at    the    two 


schools  of  Pergamum  and  Rhodes.  "The  figure  of 
the  dying  Gaul  (wrongly  called  the  'Dying  Gladi- 
ator') now  in  the  Capitol  [Rome],  and  the  group 
representing  a  Gaul  slaying  his  wife  and  himself, 
now  in  the  Villa  Ludovisi,  .  .  .  copies  of  the 
larger  works  erected  at  Pergamum,  .  .  .  illustrate 
the  growth  of  dramatic  sensationalism  and  of  vig- 
orous ■  naturalism,  qualities  which  are  still  more 
manifest  in  the  large  sculptured  reliefs  from  the 
famous  altar  erected  at  Pergamum  under  Eumenes  I 
and  now  the  chief  treasure  in  the  Museum  of 
Berlin.  At  Rhodes,  Charles  of  Lindos,  of  the 
school  and  following  of  Lysippus,  was  the  sculptor 
of  the  famous  Colossus  of  Rhodes.  [See  Rhodes, 
Colossus  of.]  Two  other  works,  the  Laocoon 
and  the  so-called  Farnese  Bull,  reveal  the  highest 
dramatic  power.  The  group  of  Laocoon  with  his 
two  sons  being  destroyed  by  snakes  is  similar  both 
in   character  and   detail   to   the   Pergamene   works. 


HEAD  OF  MERCURY.  OR  ANTINOUS 
(In   the    Belvedere,    Vatican    Museum) 

.  .  .  'The  Farnese  Bull,'  the  work  of  Apollodorus 
and  Tauriscus,  represents  the  vengeance  taken  by 
Amphion  and  Zethus  upon  Dirce,  and  the  sculp- 
tor endeavoured  to  heighten  the  vivid  and  dramatic 
effect  by  indicating  the  rocky  landscape  where  the 
scene  took  place.  In  this  respect  the  artists  have 
attempted  to  express  more  than  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  the  art  allows.  From  this  period  Greek 
Art  as  an  original  and  creative  force  ceases  to 
exist.  In  the  period  of  decline  we  meet  with 
modifications  or  imitations  of  earlier  works  in 
Greece,  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Egypt:  and  at  a 
later  period,  when  the  taste  for  Greek  .\rt  grew 
among  the  rich  Romans,  schools  of  copyists  were 
established  in  the  provinces,  especially  in  Greece, 
to  supply  the  Roman  market:  most  of  the  marble 
statues  now  in  the  Museums  of  Europe  are  de- 
rived from  these  work.^^hops.  But  there  are  many 
works  which  are  not  mere  copies;  but  which,  if 
not  original  in  rli.irarter,  arc  chariirterised  by  an 
eclectic  spirit,  siniil.ir  to  that  which  jirevailed  in 
Alexandrian  literature,  and  pos.sess  artistic  merits 
of  their  own.    Such  are  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  the 
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Diana  of  Versailles,  and  the  celebrated  Venus  of 
Melos  now  in  the  Louvre.  This  beautiful  statue 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  finest  works  of 
ancient  Art  that  has  been  preserved.  Its  late  origin 
is  betrayed  especially  in  the  arrangement  and  treat- 
ment of  the  drapery,  but  it  was  probably  inspired 
by  the  best  works  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  and 
possibly  reflects  the  influence  of  Pheidias'." — F. 
Whibley,  Companion  to  Greek  studies,  pp.  264- 
205. — See  also  Art:  Relation  of  art  and  history; 
Education,  Art:   Egypt,  etc. 

Roman. — Influence  of  Greek  sculptors. — 
"After  the  subjugation  of  Macedonia  and  Achaea 
by  the  battle  of  Pydna  (167  B.C.)  and  the  capture 
of  Corinth  (145  B.C.),  Greek  art  fell  under  the 
all-absorbing  dominion  of  Rome.  From  this  point 
there  is  a  great  revival  of  art,  but  it  is  a  revival 
under  new  conditions:  art  is  cultivated  by  the 
Greeks  but  not  for  the  Greeks;  much  that  is  out- 
ward remains — great  technical  skill,  beauty  of  form, 
delicacy  of  feeling ;  but  much  of  the  inner  inspira- 
tion gradually  disappears.  .  .  .  The  term  Graeco- 
Roman  is  applied  to  sculptures  wrought  by  Greek 
artists  working  under  Roman  patronage  but  ani- 
mated by  Greek  traditions.  .  .  .  When  the  Roman 
came  under  the  spell  of  the  more  highly  cultivated 
Greek,  when,  as  Horace  phrases  it  'captured  Greece 
took  captive  her  conqueror,'  a  new  era  began. 
There  was  a  long  period  of  plunder;  soon  there 
arose  a  demand  for  the  reproduction  of  famous 
statues;  the  taste  of  Roman  patrons  led  to  the 
rise  of  new  schools  of  art ;  gradually  the  art  came 
to  put  on  such  new  features  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  new  development,  when  the  term  'Roman'  art 
becomes  properly  applicable.  The  majority  of  the 
numerous  antique  statues  in  our  European  galleries 
belong  to  this  age  of  revival.  .  .  .  The  Romans 
were  too  vigorous  a  people  to  be  mere  copyists. 
They  did  not  indeed  naturalize  Greek  sculpture  to 
the  same  extent  as  they  naturalized  Greek  litera- 
ture; but  the  genius  of  Rome  stamped  itself  upon 
the  creation  of  Greek  chisels ;  the  hands  were 
almost  always  Greek,  while  the  ideas  were  Roman." 
— L.  E.  Upcott,  Introduction  to  Greek  sculpture, 
ch.  2-9. — The  finest  and  most  characteristically  Ro- 
man works  are  those  of  the  first  century  A.  D. 
down  to  the  death  of  Trajan  in  117;  notably 
the  bas-reliefs  of  the  arch  of  Titus  and  those  on 
the  column  of  Trajan.  Previous  to  this  there  had 
been  a  classical  reaction  culminating  in  the  Augus- 
tan age  in  the  Ara  Pacis;  another  similar  reaction 
followed  in  the  second  century.  Greek  work  was 
copied  and  imitated,  even  the  archaic  style  of  the 
sixth  century  B.C.  "After  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  Roman  sculpture  degenerated  in 
Italy.  Though  it  continued  occasionally  to  pro- 
duce fine  realistic  busts  of  emperors,  like  that  of 
Caracalla,  plastic  art  fell  more  and  more  under 
the  influence  of  the  Apollo  school  that  had  devel- 
oped in  Asia  Minor  and  Assyria.  In  these  rich 
provinces,  which  were  never  Roman  in  anything 
but  name,  a  sort  of  orientalised  Hellenistic  art 
flourished,  that  had  undergone  late  Persian,  i.  e., 
Sassanian  influences.  This  art,  as  yet  but  little 
known,  was,  at  least,  to  some  extent,  the  source 
of  Byzantine  art." — S.  Reinach,  Apollo,  p.  92. 

Romanesque  sculpture. — Byzantine  art  was  es- 
sentially decorative,  full  of  beauty  of  line,  but 
weak  in  feeling  for  form.  For  this  reason,  quite 
as  much  as  in  consequence  of  the  Iconoclastic 
movement,  figure  sculpture  declined.  Carved  orna- 
ment of  great  beauty  and  delicacy  developed,  but 
the  human  form  was  a  thing  of  unnatural  attenu- 
ated line.  Through  religious  and  political  con- 
nections with  the  West,  but.  mostly,  perhaps, 
because  of  their  superior  craftsmanship,  Byzantine 
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artists  influenced  the  church  art  of  Italy,  France 
and  Germany,  through  the  dark  ages.  "The  ex- 
quisite technique,  the  delightful  artificiality  of  so 
much  of  the  sculpture  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
petty  imitativeness  of  its  acanthus  foliage,  the 
deceptive  likeness  to  reality  in  so  much  of  its 
marble  flesh,  or  the  still  more  deceptive  appear- 
ance of  texture  given  to  its  marble  draperies — 
softness,  stiffness,  lightness,  or  heaviness — all  these 
are  the  earmarks  of  an  age  that  concerned  itself 
more  with  form  than  matter;  more  with  the  forms 
of  expression  than  the  substance  of  ideas..  .  .  . 
.Athens  and  Rome  each  passed  through  the  long 
age  of  artistic  development,  and  each  came  to  its 
age  of  greatness,  but  the  greatness  of  the  one  dif- 
fered from  that  of  the  other  as  much,  if  not  more, 
in  the  sort  of  tasks  set  for  accomplishment,  as  in 
their  respective  ways  of  accomplishing  the  tasks.  In 
the  end  each  had  its  age  of  decline.  From  the 
work  of  the  age  of  Roman  decline,  Romanesque 
sculpture  finally  evolved.  In  other  words,  the 
Lombards  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  school  on 
the  few,  shattered,  out-worn  traditions  of  Roman 
sculpture,  and  on  the  wretched  carvings — meager  in 
thought  and  poor  in  manner — produced  during  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  As  with  their  archi- 
tecture, so  with  their  sculpture:  the  Lombards 
inherited  from  Rome;  were  influenced  by  Constanti- 
nople; and  thought  for  themselves.  .  .  .  The  stone 
pulpit  of  St.  Ambrose  in  Milan,  a  work  of  the 
eleventh  century,  is  a  notable  example  of  the  de- 
sign of  that  age.  .  .  .  The  design  of  early  Greek 
vase  paintings,  and  these  designs  of  the  bas-reliefs 
of  the  Milanese  pulpit  are  both  works  of  the  youth 
of  art,  of  its  first  age.  The  frieze  of  the  Parthe- 
non and  the  bas-reliefs  above  the  door  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Paris,  are  works  of  the  second  age  of  art, 
of  its  majority.  The  latter  works  are  to  the  former 
as  man  to  child,  and  so  in  general  was  fifth  cen- 
tury Greek  art  to  sixth;  and  so  in  general  was 
Romanesque,  notably  Lombard  Romanesque  art, 
to  fully  developed  Gothic  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. .  .  . 

"Romanesque  sculpture  throughout  Europe  had 
the  same  general  characteristics,  crudity  of  concep- 
tion and  execution.  In  much  of  it  there  is  a  clearly 
traceable  influence  derived  from  Roman  sculpture, 
this  especially  in  regions  where  Roman  civiliza- 
tion was  most  firmly  planted,  or  lasted  longest,  as 
in  the  south  of  France.  The  Byzantine  influence 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  clearly  marked  in  some  of 
the  best  German  Romanesque  sculpture.  In  nor- 
thern and  central  France  during  the  century  after 
the  Conquest  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  influence 
is  less  clearly  traceable,  while  the  peculiar  indi- 
viduaHty  of  artists  or  locahties  often  lends  a  charm 
or  interest  quite  unique.  The  finest  Romanesque 
sculpture  was  bronze.  Even  in  the  days  of  Charle- 
magne there  was  a  foundry  at  Aachen,  and  later 
bronze  casting  was  practised  at  Mainz,  and  espe- 
cially at  Hildesheim.  The  cathedral  of  Hildesheim 
had  a  bronze  door  made  in  1015." — A.  M.  Brooks, 
Architecture  and  the  allied  arts,  pp.  170-172,  175- 
177. 

Gothic  sculpture.— "Long  before  the  days  of  the 
Pisani  in  Italy,  who  were  erroneously  held  to  have 
been  the  restorers  of  the  lost  art  of  sculpture, 
France  had  initiated  and  developed  three  great 
schools.  .  .  .  The  school  of  the  south  with  Tou- 
louse as  a  centre,  the  school  of  Burgundy,  or 
V.ezelay,  and  the  school  of  the  lie  de  France.  The 
first  is  of  the  late  eleventh  century,  the  second  of 
the  twelfth,  the  third  of  the  latter  part  of  this 
century  and  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth.  The 
earlier  work  south  of  the  Loire  is  part  Roman,  part 
Byzantine,  and  it  occasionally  reaches,  as  at  Moissac, 
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a  level  of  extraordinary  decorative  value,  with,  in 
its  has  reliefs,  a  feeling  for  rhythmical  line  and 
space  composition  that  are  quite  astounding.  [See 
also  AuvERGNE,  ScHOOL  OF.]  In  Burgundy,  com- 
bined with  great  rudeness  and  an  almost  savage 
directness,  there  is  far  greater  humanism,  with 
much  action  and  an  unusual  amount  of  character 
differentiation;  much  of  the  best  work  of  this 
school  is  to  be  found  of  Autun  and  Vezelay.  With 
the  midSle  years  of  the  twelfth  century  the  sculp- 
ture of  the  lie  de  France  seems  suddenly  to  burst 
forth  at  St.  Denis  and  Chartres  like  some  miracu- 
lous happening.  It  was  not  this,  but  the  result  of 
many  years  of  cumulative  and  progressive  effort; 
but  all  that  went  before  has  perished,  while  for- 
tunately some  examples  at  St.  Denis  and  a  supreme 
collection  at  Chartres  remain  to  give  the  impression 
of  an  unwonted  and  unheralded  event.  .  .  .  Out  of 
this  sculpture  of  Chartres  grew  the  very  wonderful 
art  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  gives  a  sorely 
diminished  glory  to  the  Cathedral  of  Paris  and  gave, 
...  a  still  greater  glory  to  that  immortal  group  of 
churches  [recently]  crumbling  under  gun-fire." — 
R.  A.  Cram,  Heart  of  Europe,  pp.  238-240. — "The 
west  front  of  the  Cathedral  of  Chartres  displays  the 
sculpture  of  the  mid-twelfth  century  at  its  best — 
sculpture  that  differs  in  style  from  the  usual 
Romanesque  because  it  has  lost  some  of  the  un- 
meaning rigidity  and  utter  lifelessness  of  work 
done  under  the  then  existing  influence  of  Byzantine 
art,  and  by  men  who  were  beginning  to  look  with 
sharp  eyes  and  gentle  hearts  directly  on  nature.  .  .  . 
Curiously  straight  figures;  strange  vertical  folds 
of  drapery  more  like  the  fluting  of  columns  than 
folds  in  cloth ;  extraordinary,  close  pressing  of 
arms  and  hands  against  bodies;  highly  unnatural — 
these  are  comments  invariably  passed  upon  the 
figures  of  the  front  of  Chartres  by  people  who 
give  them  only  the  passing  attention  of  a  passing 
smile.  But  very  different  are  the  criticisms  of  those 
who  stay  long  enough  to  make  their  acquaintance. 
.  .  .  The  fact  is  that  these  'straight  figures'  are 
marvelously  right  in  the  places  which  they  occupy 
on  the  straight  and  vertical  columns  of  massive 
piers  at  the  base  of  one  of  the  most  colossal  piles 
of  stone  ever  raised  skyward.  They  tell  their  own 
story,  moral,  intellectual,  religious.  ...  On  the 
other  hand,  they  do  not  conceal  or  confuse  a  prin- 
ciple of  building  construction  essential  to  safety — 
the  verticality  of  supporting  shafts.  .  .  .  Finally, 
the  beauty  of  formal  detail,  for  example,  the  pat- 
terned hems  of  the  robes  of  this  king  and  queen 
of  Chartres,  the  leaves  and  jewels  of  their  crowns, 
the  flowers  of  the  king's  scepter,  the  queen's  long 
ribbon-bound  braids  of  hair,  axe  all  alike  works  of 
carefully  thought-out  design,  of  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  exquisite  forms,  gathered  into  wonderful 
harmonies  of  line  and  spot  and  space.  ...  At  a 
glance  it  is  evident  that  the  portals  of  the  west 
front  of  Paris  are  in  the  main  similar  to  those  of 
Chartres,  but,  as  has  been  said,  the  awkwardness 
of  twelfth  century  figures  ...  is  utterly  cast  off 
by  the  guardian  statues  of  the  west  gates  of 
Paris.  The  pose  of  these  figures  and  greater  free- 
dom of  their  draperies,  in  fine  their  perfect  natur- 
alness, together  with  the  restraint  observed  by  the 
sculptor  in  making  them  fit  for  their  architectural 
positions,  is  a  feat  of  consummate  artistry.  .  .  .  The 
bas-relief  of  the  tympanum  of  the  left-hand  door  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Paris  is  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  exquisite  of  all  mediaeval  expressions  concern- 
ing the  Virgin,  her  Entombment,  and  her  Corona- 
tion. ...  It  is  perfectly  true,  what  Ruskin  said  of 
the  men  who  did  these  things — 'They  have  left  us 
their  adoration.'  It  is  what  all  really  great  artists 
always    do    and    always    must." — A.    M.    Brooks, 


Architecture  and  the  allied  arts,  pp.  230-234,  237, 
240. — "As  for  the  statue  of  Our  Lady  on  the  north 
transept,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  sculpture 
of  any  time  or  place,  the  perfection  of  the  drap)ery 
finds  rivals  only  in  Greece.  It  is  interesting  to 
reaUse  that  this  marvellous  work  antedates  Niccolo 
Pisano  by  more  than  a  century,  so  that  if  there 
still  are  those  who  search  for  the  origins  of  sculp- 
ture after  the  great  blank  of  the  Dark  Ages,  they 
must  forsake  the  Renaissance  and  Italy  and  find 
what  they  sought  in  France  during  the  culmination 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  At  Amiens  there  is  also,  over 
the  south  portal,  a  figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  while  it  is  wholly  different  in  spirit  from  that 
of  Paris,  it  is  almost  as  lovely  and  even  more  deli- 
cate and  full  of  charm.  .  .  .  'Le  Beau  Dieu'  of 
Amiens,  on  the  trumeau  of  the  central  west  door,  is 
almost  in  the  class  of  the  Paris  Virgin  and  the 
sculpture  of  Rheims,  and  is  perhaps  more  nearly  a 
satisfactory  showing  forth  of  Christ  in  human 
form  than  any  other  work  of  art  in  the  world.  .  .  . 
Now  that  Rheims  is  gone,  Amiens  must  remain 
.  .  .  the  great  and  crowning  exemplar  of  Christian 
sculpture  at  its  highest  and  most  triumphant  crest- 
ing of  achievement." — R.  A.  Cram,  Heart  of  Europe, 
pp.  245-247. — It  must  not  be  thought  that  France 
was  the  only  country  of  artistic  achievement.  Eng- 
land had  developed  even  earlier  a  native  style,  cul- 
minating under  Henry  III.  Little  remains  of  the 
work  of  this  school  e.xcept  some  fine  effigies,  and 
the  decorations  of  a  few  cathedrals,  such  as  Wells, 
which  are  interesting,  but  inferior  to  the  French 
work.  German  work  is  also  distinct  in  character. 
"French  sculpture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  .  .  .  pre- 
serves an  even  level  of  formal  excellence  and 
measured  grace.  German  sculpture  moves  in  leaps 
and  bounds;  from  broad  naturalism  it  passes  over 
to  fantastic  mysticism;  for  most  part  it  is  extreme 
and  one-sided ;  in  rare  moments,  however,  it  reaches 
a  perfection  of  form  combining  the  deepest  long- 
ings of  the  heart  with  fullest  comprehension  of  the 
visible  world.  ...  Of  the  Strassburg  monuments 
belonging  to  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Death  of 
Mary  is  perhaps  the  finest  example  of  French  form 
and  German  feeling  blended  with  each  other.  .  .  . 
The  climax,  however,  of  German  plastic  art  of  the 
Middle  Ages  is  to  be  found  in  the  sculptures  of 
the  choir  and  the  rood-screen  of  Naumburg 
Cathedral,  also  belonging  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury."— K.  Francke,  Inner  life  in  German  sculpture 
(Outlook,  Jan.  7,  igos). — Spanish  sculpture  like 
Spanish  architecture  was  largely  an  outgrowth  of 
French  Gothic;  developed  under  church  influence,  it 
affords  examples,  down  to  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  of  very  beautiful  polychrome 
wooden  sculpture.  Of  the  earlier  and  truly  medieval 
work,  the  fa<;ade  of  the  cathedral  of  Burgos  is 
the  most  impressive.  Gothic  sculpture  is  always 
the  art  of  the  craftsman.  The  individual  is  lost  in 
the  colossal  extent  of  the  work.  Yet  each  detail  is 
executed  faithfully  and  lovingly.  There  is  no  gap 
between  the  master  who  carves  the  saint,  and  the 
journeyman  who  carves  the  finial.  Such  a  front  as 
that  of  Chartres  cathedral,  with  literally  hundreds 
of  figures,  is  the  work  of  no  one  knows  how  many 
lives,  in  such  spiritual  coordination  as  has  never 
since  been  attained. 

Early  Renaissance. — Pisan  school. — Ghiberti. 
— Donatello. — Luca  della  Robbia. — Influence  of 
newly  discovered  classical  literature. — "The  first 
artist  whose  works  arrest  attention  for  the  real  art- 
feeling  they  exhibit  is  Niccolo  Pisano.  He  ap- 
peared early  in  the  13th  century,  and,  as  his  name 
implies,  he  was  a  native  of  Pisa.  .  .  .  Niccolo  may 
justly  be  considered  the  founder  of  a  school ;  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  principal  artists  who 
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now  began  to  find  employment  in  the  service  of  the 
church  went  forth  from  the  workshops  of  the  I'isan 
master,  and  tliat  such  skill  as  they  possi'sscd  was 
acquiretl  under  his  guidance.  He  Hved  to  an  ad- 
vanced a^e,  and  left  many  distinguished  scht)lars 
and  imitators,  of  whom  his  son  Giovanni  of  Pisa, 
Arnolfo  of  Florence.  Marj;aritone  of  Arezzo,  and 
Guido  of  Como,  K^ined  well-deserved  reputation. 
...  In  1330,  Andrea,  the  son  of  Ugolino  of  Pisa, 
was  settled  in  Florence,  and  executed  one  of  the 
bronze  jjates  of  the  Baptistery  in  that  city.  ...  A 
sculptor  of  considerable  power,  Andrea  Orcagna, 
was  contemporary  with  Andrea  Pi.sano,  and  exe- 
cuted, with  him,  various  works  in  Florence.  .  .  . 
.\mong  the  sculptors  who  greatly  distinguished 
themselves  towards  the  end  of  the  14th  centuiy 
Luca    della    Robbia    claims    honourable    mention. 


STATUE  OF  DONATELLO 
(In  the  Portico  of  the  Uffizi  Palace,  Florence) 

His  works  represent,  almost  exclusively,  subjects  of 
a  serious  or  religious  character." — R.  Westmacott, 
Handbook  af  sculpture,  p.  256^. — "Jacopo  della 
Querela  (1371-1438)  was  an  artist  of  pronounced 
individuality,  of  bold  vision,  of  noble  sense  of 
form,  and  of  vigorous  thought.  His  power  to  ex- 
press movement  was  so  great  and  so  rare  that  it 
had  to  wait  three-quarters  of  a  century  to  find  in 
Michelangelo  its  equal.  And  in  his  sepulchral  effigy 
of  the  Lady  Ilaria  del  Carretto,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  figures  in  all  sepulchral  art,  there  is  a 
perfect  expression  of  the  quality  of  repose.  Two 
pairs  of  gates  for  the  Baptistery  of  Florence  rep- 
resent the  artistic  product  of  the  life  of  Ghiberti 
(1378-1455).  .  .  .  The  first  set  of  gates  were  for 
the  north  portal.  They  are  a  pendant  to  the  gates 
niade  by  Andrew  of  Pisa.  .  .  .  GhiBerti  .  .  .  was 
far''  more  concerned  than  Andrew  with  the  manner 
than  with  the  matter'  Always  when  one  looks  at 
the  panels  of  the  Pisan  it  is  the  story  that  dwells  in 


the  mind ;  but  when  one  looks  at  the  panels  of  the 
Florentine  it  is  the  graceful  attitudes  and  the  har- 
monious composition  that  appeal  most.  With 
ceaseless  care  and  infinite  love  the  master  wrought 
upon  the  [second J  gates  for  twenty-seven  years. 
Seldom,  indeed,  has  a  life  been  so  single-hearted. 
The  result  was  a  thing  of  beauty  of  which  art 
had  never  dreamed  before.  Each  one  of  the  ten 
scenes  is  beautifully  staged.  Each  has  an  elaborate 
background  of  landscape  or  architecture.  *In  each 
the  figures  are  arranged  with  masterly  skill.  The 
figures,  the  trees,  and  the  temples  recede.  Usually  ■ 
in  bas-reUef  there  was  only  one  plane,  but  Ghi- 
berti's  figures  are  arranged  in  three  and  even  four 
distances.  Thus  he  achieved  the  illusion  of  perspec- 
tive which  is  an  element  of  painting  rather  than  of 
sculpture.  This  skilful  use  of  many  planes,  this 
i'lusion  of  depth,  has  earned  for  the  panels  the 
name  of  'pictures  in  bronze.'  The  pictorial  char- 
acter of  the  gates  is  a  defect  in  that  it  oversteps 
the  limits  of  noble  sculpture.  .  .  .  But  the  consum- 
mate skill  and  exquisite  feeling  of  the  figures 
grouped  before  spacious  porticos,  or  under  spread- 
ing trees,  fading  into  the  dim  distance,  moving  in 
dreamy  grace  to  an  unheard  melody,  are  incom- 
parable. .  .  .  They  won  from  Michelangelo  the 
name  of  the  Gates  of  Paradise.  Fortunately  the 
Italian  sculptors  of  the  Renaissance  were  turned 
from  the  wrong  path  into  which  the  fascinating 
pictorial  art  of  Ghiberti  had  threatened  to  lead 
them  by  the  strong  realism  and  abounding  imagi- 
nation of  Donatello  (i386?-i466) ." — E.  M.  Hulme, 
Renaissance,  the  Protestant  Revolution  and  the 
Catholic  Reformation  in  continental  Europe,  pp. 
113-114. — "The  next  sculptor  who  claims  especial 
notice  is  Donate  da  Betto  Bardi,  better  known  by 
the  abbreviated  form  of  his  name,  Donatello.  He 
was  a  Florentine,  born  in  1383.  .  .  .  Donatello 
lived  to  a  great  age,  and  left  many  scholars." — R. 
Westmacott,  Handbook  of  sculpture,  p.  256^. — 
"How  thoroughly  .  .  .  [Donatello]  comprehended 
the  classic  spirit  is  proved  by  the  bronze  patera 
wrought  for  his  patron  Ruberto  MarteUi,  and  by 
the  frieze  of  the  triumphant  Bacchus.  Yet  the 
great  achievements  of  his  genius  were  Christian  in 
their  sentiment  and  realistic  in  their  style.  The 
bronze  Magdalen  of  the  Florentine  Baptistery  and 
the  bronze  Baptist  of  the  Duomo  at  Siena  are  exe- 
cuted with  an  unrelenting  materialism,  not  alien 
indeed  to  the  sincerity  of  classic  art,  but  divergent 
from  antique  tradition,  inasmuch  as  the  ideas  of 
repentant  and  prophetic  asceticism  had  no  place 
in  Greek  mythology.  .  .  .  The  motive  of  his  art 
was  clearly  apprehended,  his  method  was  sincere; 
certain  phases  of  profound  emotion  had  to  be 
represented  with  the  physical  characteristics  proper 
to  them.  The  result,  ugly  and  painful  as  it  may 
sometimes  be,  was  really  more  concordant  with 
the  spirit  of  Greek  method  than  Lionardo's  John 
or  Correggio's  Magdalen.  That  is  to  say,  it  was 
straightforward  and  truthful;  whereas  the  strange 
caprices  of  the  later  Renaissance  too  often  betrayed 
a  double  mind,  disloyal  alike  to  paganism  and  to 
Christianity,  in  their  effort  to  combine  divergent 
forces.  It  may  still  be  argued  that  such  concep- 
tions as  sorrow  for  sin  and  mortification  of  the 
flesh,  unilinchingly  portrayed  by  haggard  gauntness 
in  the  saints  of  Donatello,  are  unfit  for  sculptur- 
esque expression.  A  more  felicitous  embodiment 
of  modern  feeling  was  achieved  by  Donatello  in 
S.  George  and  David.  .  .  .  Without  striving  to 
idealise  his  models,  the  sculptor  has  expressed  in 
both  the  Christian  conception  of  heroism,  fearless 
in  the  face  of  danger,  and  sustained  by  faith." — 
J.  A.  Symonds,  Renaissance  in  Italy:  The  fine  arts, 
pp.    136-138. — "Luca   della   Robbia    (1400-82)    was 
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As  the  result  of  a  competition,  the  commission  for  constructing  the  doors  was  awarded  to  Ghiberti  by  the  Merchants' 
Guild,  Nov.  I'f.  1403.  The  original  designs,  bas-reliefs  of  the  "Sacrifice  of  Isaac."  are  preserved  in  the  Museo 
Nazionale,   Florence.     The  doors  were   finally  completed.  April  4,   1424. 
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more  Greek  in  spirit  and  more  sculpturesque  in  his 
aims  than  either  Ghiberti  or  Donatello.  ...  He 
kept  strictly  within  the  classic  Hmits  of  sculpture. 
His  subjects  are  ecclesiastical,  angels  and  saints, 
Christ  and  the  Madonna.  But  in  all  of  his  work 
there  is  the  same  theme  of  a  happy  unity  of  physi- 
cal and  emotional  well-being.  It  is  the  Greek 
serenity  uttering  itself  in  a  modern  tongue.  And  it 
is  a  theme  that  can  easily  be  expressed  within  the 
comparatively  narrow  limits  of  sculpture.    Luca  della 


Robbia  (1437-1528?),  Luca's  nephew,  produced 
work  equal  to  that  of  his  uncle  in  its  exquisite 
feeling,  but  in  general  inferior  in  power.  Desiderio 
da  Settignano  (1428-64)  had  creative  power  and 
charm  of  sentiment.  Verrocchio  (1435-88)  was  the 
creator,  in  part  at  least,  of  the  world's  greatest 
equestrian  statue,  that  of  the  condottiere  Colleoni. 
But  none  of  them  added  any  essential  feature  to. 
the  art." — E.  M.  Hulme,  Renaissance,  the  Protestant 
Revolution  and  the  Catholic  Reformation  in  conti- 
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JESUS  AND  ST.  JOHN 

Bas-relief  in  marble  by  Donatello 

(In    the   collection    of    Madame    La    Marquise    Arconati-Visconti,   Florence) 


Robbia  was  the  inventor  of  a  new  art.  He  worked 
with  a  new  material,  glazed  terra-cotta.  His  bas-re- 
liefs were  modeled  in  clay,  and  then  over  the  surface 
he  put  a  coat  of  enamel  in  which  color,  pure  white 
and  pale  blue,  was  sparingly  used.  .  .  .  His  tender 
pathos  is  not  so  deep  as  that  of  Ghiberti  and  his 
range  and  dramatic  power  are  narrower  and  feebler 
than  those  of  Donatello,  but  in  classical  beauty 
and  stately  repose  he  was  far  nearer  to  the  Greeks 
than  were  they,  while  at  the  same  time  his  lyric 
Christian  sentiment  and  appealing  humanity  made 
him,  quite  as  much  as  they,  an  artist  of  his  own 
age.  There  were,  of  course,  many  minor  sculptors 
in    the    early    Renaissance    period.      Andrea    della 


nental  Europe,  p.  115. — "The  general  character  of 
modern  art  had,  up  to  this  time,  been  essentially 
religious;  and  in  the  expression  of  deep  sentiment, 
in  simplicity,  in  a  chaste  character  of  form  in  sacred 
and  holy  subjects,  in  the  arrangement  of  drapery, 
and  the  harmonious  flow  of  lines  in  the  treatment 
of  this  important  accessory,  no  school  of  art  of  any 
time  or  nation  can  shew  works  of  greater  promise 
than  occur  in  the  productions  of  the  mediaeval 
artists.  The  deficiency  in  their  sculpture  was  in 
the  technical  requirements  of  the  art.  .  .  .  The 
nude  was,  of  course,  unthought  of,  and  the  human 
figure  was  little,  if  at  all,  studied  by  the  artists; 
but  in  a  certain  grace  of  action,  and  in  the  charac- 
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teristic  drapery  which  was  introduced,  there  was 
evidently  the  indication  of  a  rapidly  increasing 
knowledge  of  all  that  was  necessary  eventually  to 
establish  a  deeply  interesting  as  well  as  excellent 
school  of  art.  This  hopeful  condition  of  sculpture, 
so  full  of  promise  for  the  future,  was  destined  to  be 
interrupted ;  and  that  by  the  very  means  which 
might  have  been  exjwcted  to  carry  it  to  perfection. 
At  the  period  which  this  history  has  reached,  the 
discovery  of  the  long-lost  treasures  of  classical  liter- 
ature  had   given   an  extraordinary    impulse   to   the 


IL  PENSIEROSO 

Statue  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  by 

Michelangelo 

Study  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  .  .  . 
That  those  competent  to  appreciate  the  excellence 
of  the  ancient  writings  should  exert  themselves  to 
extend  their  influence,  cannot  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise; nor  can  any  wonder  be  felt,  that  when  the 
works  of  the  great  sages  and  poets  of  antiquity 
were  receiving  all  this  attention  and  honour,  the 
remains  of  ancient  sculpture  should  also  begin  to 
claim  the  notice  of  these  enthusiastic  admirers  of 
the  genius  and  taste  of  the  Greeks.  .  .  .  Whatever 
advantages  may  have  been  derived  from  the  re- 
currence to  fine  ancient  examples,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  immediate  effect  upon  sculpture 
was   to   arrest   its   development   in    one   very    im- 


portant  particular — namely,  its  power   to   address 
modern    sympathies." — R.    Westmacott,    Handbook 

of  sculpture,  p.   250  ff. 

High  Renaissance. — Michelangelo. — Contem- 
porary sculptors. — Spirit  of  Florentine  sculpture. 
— "The  develo[)ment  of  the  Italian  genus  in  sculp- 
ture was  changed  by  the  increased  influence  of  the 
antique  when  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  opened  to  the 
public  his  collection  of  classic  art.  No  longer  did 
the  sculptors  depend  so  greatly  upon  the  direct 
study  of  nature  as  did  Donatello.  Instt-ad  they 
mingled  with  their  observation  of  nature  the  things 
relating  to  proportion  and  method  which  they 
learned  from  the  recovered  statues  of  Greece  and 
Rome." — E.  M.  Hulme,  Renaissance,  the  Protestant 
Revolution  and  the  Catholic  Reformation  in  conti- 
nental Europe,  p.  381. — "The  religious  sentiment 
that  hitherto  had  marked  nearly  all  productions  of 
art,  no  longer  characterized  the  works  of  the  sculp- 
tors. The  object,  now,  was  to  imitate  as  closely  as 
possible  the  subjects  and  forms  that  had  occupied 
the  ancient  artists.  .  .  .  Among  the  sculptors  who 
lived  at  this  time  are  found  the  names  of  Michael 
Angelo  Buonarotti,  Torregiano,  Baccio  Bandinelli, 
the  Ammanati  family,  Sansovino,  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
and  Giovanni  de  Bologna.  .  .  .  The  powerful  genius 
ot  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti  has  secured  for  him  a 
fame  and  station  in  the  history  of  art  which  no 
artist  of  his  own  age,  or  of  a  subsequent  time,  has 
been  able  to  reach.  ...  In,  contemplating  the 
works  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  intelligent  spectator 
is  so  struck  with  the  invention,  energy  of  charac- 
ter, and  vast  knowledge  of  form  and  anatomy  dis- 
played in  them,  that  he  scarcely  can  define,  at 
first,  the  cause  of  their  not  fulfilling  the  conditions 
which  should  command  entire  approval.  But  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  sculpture  of  this  great  master 
does  not  yield  that  full  satisfaction  afforded  by 
many  ancient  productions,  by  no  means  of  superior 
merit  in  technical  excellence.  ...  It  is  the  absence 
of  effort  and  obtrusive  display  of  means  which  gives 
their  charm  to  all  the  best  productions  of  the  an- 
cients, and  even  to  many  works  of  a  later  age ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  to  the  disregard 
of  this  essential  property  or  element  that  the  un- 
favourable effect  produced  by  many  otherwise  ex- 
cellent works  of  Michael  Angelo  must  be  attrib- 
uted."— R.  Westmacott,  Handbook  of  sculpture,  'p. 
256^. — "The  great  and  disturbing  genius  of  Mi- 
chelangelo was  not  so  much  given  over  to  the 
faithful  and  loving  observation  of  nature,  nor  to 
the  admiring  reproduction  of  the  spirit  of  classic 
art,  as  to  the  expression  of  itself.  Of  course  Michel- 
angelo neglected  neither  nature  nor  antiquity;  but 
what  he  was  always  concerned  with  was  the  ex- 
pression in  art  of  the  dreams  and  visions  of  his 
own  soul.  .  .  .  Two  works,  the  David  and  the 
Pieta,  stand  out  preeminently  as  the  products  of  the 
first  period  of  his  career  as  a  sculptor.  The  statue 
of  David  is  a  virile  figure  of  a  youth  upon  the 
threshold  of  manhood,  that,  unlike  the  wistful  shep- 
herd boy  of  Donatello,  or  Verrochio's  radiant  lad, 
speaks  unmistakably  of  power  and  purpose.  The 
Pieta  was  completed  a  few  years  before  the  David, 
when  the  sculptor  was  about  twenty-four  years  of 
age.  ...  To  the  execution  of  this  well-worn  theme 
he  brought  not  only  an  adequate  training  but  also 
a  sympathetic  temperament.  In  grief  that  seeks 
no  utterance  because  none  can  be  found,  the  mother 
of  sorrows,  majestic  with  the  strength  of  calm  en- 
durance, bends  her  head  over  her  son  who  lies  in 
death  upon  her  lap  where  once  he  slumbered  as  a 
little  child.  Here  in  this  statue  one  finds  con- 
fessed something  of  the  secret  of  the  sculptor's  soul. 
...  It  is  to  Florence  that  we  must  go,  to  the 
tombs  of  the  Medici  in  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo, 
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to  see  the  statues  that  are  typical  of  the  second 
period  of  his  career  as  a  sculptor,  that  are  the 
culmination  of  his  genius  in  this  art,  ...  the  tombs 
of  GiuHano,  son  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and 
that  of  Lorenzo,  grandson  of  the  Magnifico.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  attempt  at  portraiture  in  the  figures  of 
the  Medicean  princes.  .  .  .  Underneath  tne  Giuliano 
are  the  figures  of  Night  and  Day;  and  under  that 
of  Lorenzo  are  those  of  Dawn  and  TwiHght.  These 
are  .  .  .  difficult  to  explain.  All  of  them  are  con- 
torted and,  in  the  absence  of  all  physical  cause  of 
grief,  give  the  impression  of  spiritual  struggle,  of 
travail  of  the  soul.  Although  it  is  not  known  what 
Michelangelo  meant  to  embody  in  these  statues  cer- 
tain it  is  that  some  large  allegory  of  the  drama  of 
life  was  intended.  The  names  mean  nothing  to  us ; 
but  the  emotions  aroused  by  the  statues  are  un- 
mistakable ;  the  sense  of  the  pain  and  the  unfathom- 
able mystery  of  life  surges  up  within  us." — E.  M. 
Hulme,  Renaissance,  the  Protestant  Revolution  and 
the  Catholic  Reformation  in  continental  Europe,  pp. 
381-382. — Another  sculptor  of  the  time  to  win  last- 
ing fame  was  Benvenuto  Cellini  (1500-1581). 
Worldly  and  unscrupulous,  indefatigable,  he  repre- 
sents the  other  side  of  the  Italian  renaissance;  yet 
he  is  genuinely  an  artist  as  well  as  a  consummate 
craftsman.  The  bronze  Perseus  and  Medusa  is 
^typical  of  his  style,  but  his  best  work  was  in  the 
goldsmith's  art.  "It  will  not  be  denied  that  in 
spontaneity  and  fluency  Florentine  sculpture  ap- 
proaches Athenian.  Yet  if  both  speak  the  same 
language  with  the  same  freedom,  they  speak  it  with 
a  different  accent.  The  course  of  Florentine  sculp- 
ture is  ruled  by  none  of  the  high  and  grave  con- 
ceptions of  the  functions  of  the  art  which  carried 
such  weight  with  the  Greeks.  It  is  restless  where 
Greeks  art  is  serene,  experimental  and  tentative 
where  Greek  art  is  sfeadily  coherent,  uncertain  of 
its  own  aims  and  purposes  where  Greek  art  is 
calmly  self-confident.  ...  It  is  not  possible  to 
think  of  the  classic  principles  of  symmetry,  har- 
mony, proportion,  moderation,  in  presence  of  Mi- 
chelangelo's figures.  They  never  suggest  such  mo- 
tives, save  accidentally,  for  they  were  not  evolved 
in  obedience  to  such  dictates.  What  to  the  Athenian 
was  his  chief  holdfast  on  truth  and  sanity  is  to  the 
Florentine  a  consideration  of  no  interest  whatso- 
ever. On  the  other  hand,  was  ever  sculpture  more 
racked  with  spiritual  indefinable  impulses  than  are 
these  tragic  forms?  They  carry  us  back  again  to 
that  hour  when  first  the  classic  intellectualism  broke 
down  and  new  hopes  and  fears  were  struggling  for 
articulation.  In  spirit  Hellenistic  sculpture  is  far 
closer  than  Hellenic  to  the  Renaissance.  It  consists 
of  the  same  elements,  and  the  same  problems;  how 
to  embody  spiritual  ideas  in  terms  of  form,  perplexes 
and  baffles  it.  There  is  a  profound  similarity  in 
life  between  the  two  periods  which  works  itself  out 
into  a  corresponding  resemblance  in  art."— L.  M. 
Phillips,  Sculptors  of  the  Renaissance  (Contempo- 
rary Review,  Feb.,  191 1,  pp.  163,  167-168). 

See  also  Art:  Relation  of  art  and  history;  Ven- 
ice:  16th  century. 

Modern. — "The  quality  for  which  the  sculptors 
of  the  end  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries  are 
chiefly  remarkable  is  a  love  of  display  in  the  ex- 
exutive  parts  of  their  art.  This  led  to  the  decline 
of  sculpture." — R.  Westmacott,  Handbook  of  sculp- 
ture, p.  325. — "The  art  of  modern  Europe  has 
been  pictorial,  rather  than  .sculptural.  Jean  Gou- 
jon  in  France,  Peter  Vischer  anrl  Adam  Kraft  in 
Germany,  represent  the  best  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury in  those  countries.  The  Renaissance  j  in  .sculp- 
turel  was  brought  to  England  by  Torrigiano.  After 
1600  sculpture  went  the  Baroque  way  under  the 
fatal  influence  of   Bernini    (1598-1680),   who  'had 


the  fatal  faculty  of  the  over-trained  craftsman  and 
stopped  at  nothing.'  Following  this  in  the  late 
eighteenth  century,  came  the  classical  reaction  of 
Winckelmann  and  Lessing,  led,  in  sculpture,  by 
Canova,  Houdon,  Thorwaldsen,  and  Flaxman,  men 
of  great  ability,  but  of  whom  it  is  said,  'In  straining 
too  constantly  after  the  antique,  they  lost  sight  of 
Nature  itself,  which  was  the  source  of  all  Greek 
inspiration.' " — W.  O.  Partridge,  Sculpture,  me- 
dieval, Renaissance  and  decadence  {Progress,  Jan., 
1901). — "The  honour  of  giving  a  new  direction  to 
taste,  or  rather  of  leading  it  back  to  a  recognition 
of  true  principles,  is  eminently  due  to  two  sculptors, 
.  .  .  namely,  Canova  [1757-1822]  and  Flaxman 
[i 755-1826].  .  .  .  No  modern  sculptor  has  entered 
so  deeply  into  the  recesses  of  ancient  art  as  Flax- 
man. His  style  was  founded  upon  the  principles 
of  the  noblest  Greek  practice,  combined  with  the 
unaffected  simplicity  of  the  Pisani  and  other  artists 
of  the  14th  century.  But  he  did  not  servilely  copy 
them."— R.  Westmacott,  Handbook  of  scidpture,  p. 
325. — -"The  emotional  phase  of  Renaissance  sculp- 
ture having  expended  itself  in  extravagant  produc- 
tions, it  was  natural  that  the  nineteenth  century 
should  begin  by  a  return  to  classic  simplicity  and 
severity.  This  movement  was  felt  throughout  Eu- 
rope. Sculptors  from  all  nations  emigrated  to 
Rome.  Antique  subjects  now  prevailed,  and  were 
executed  in  a  more  thoroughly  classical  spirit  than 
during  the  period  of  the  Renaissance.  Religious 
themes  were  comparatively  neglected.  Sculpture 
was  devoted  mainly  to  secular  purposes,  for  the 
private  enjoyment  of  wealthy  patrons.  But  as  the 
democratic  character  of  modern  institutions  in- 
creased, a  reaction  against  aristocratic  and  classical 
sculpture  became  prevalent.  A  desire  was  felt  for 
subjects  more  national  in  character,  and  especially 
for  the  representation  of  men  distinguished  in  lit- 
erature, science,  art,  and  history.  In  this  state 
sculpture  assumed  a  post-classical,  Christian,  or  ro- 
mantic character.  Much  of  the  spirit  of  classicism 
was  retained,  though  its  form  and  substance  had 
changed.  Finally,  during  the  latter  half  of  this 
century,  the  objective  spirit  so  manifest  in  science 
and  literature  had  also  permeated  plastic  art. 
Mythological  and  romantic  subjects  largely  gave 
way  to  the  myriad  actualities  of  modern  life.  The 
centre  of  inspiration  for  sculptors  was  shifted  from 
Rome  to  Paris.  On  the  technical  side,  the  old  im- 
plements used  in  carving  and  modelling  have  re- 
mained the  same  as  in  earlier  days,  but  mechanical 
devices  have  multiplied,  by  means  of  which  the 
sculptor's  model  may  be  reproduced  in  any  ma- 
terial and  on  any  scale.  Hence  the  modern  sculp- 
tor is  usually  content  with  fashioning  his  images 
in  clay,  leaving  much  of  the  execution  of  his  work 
to  mechanical  reproduction  by  his  workmen.  He 
need  not  be  a  carver;  he  is  often  only  a  modeller. 
These  mechanical  methods  have,  on  the  one  hand, 
brought  the  products  of  sculpture  to  the  homes  of 
the  poor,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  fre- 
quently reacted  disadvantageously  upon  the  work 
of  the  artist  himself." — A.  Marquand  and  A.  L. 
Frothingham,  Jr.,  Text-book  of  the  history  of 
sculpture  (J.  C.  Van  Dyke,  cd.,  College  Histories 
of  Art  Series,  pp.  240-242). — "Idealism,  in  the  sense 
of  giving  expression  to  ideas  not  connected  with 
real  life,  was  the  gospel  of  such  men  a?  Houdon, 
Thorvaldscn,  and  Canova.  They  worked  from  the 
Phidian  period  as  a  model,  and  were  more  or  less 
imitators.  .  .  .  Then  re.ilism  became  the  hue  and 
cry  of  the  artists  and  seemed  the  only  thing  worth 
considering  in  all  the  world  Rude,  Carpeaux,  Fal- 
guiere,  Barrias,  and  Paul  Dubois  carried  pure  real- 
ism as  far  as  it  could  go.  They  were  all  brilliant 
men,  and   their   sculpture   must   be   considered   as 
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works  of  art,  though  something  was  left  to  be  de- 
sired. .  .  .  The  worship  of  physical  beauty  docs  not 
lonp  satisfy.  When  art  had  rid  itself  of  the  for- 
malism of  Canova  and  Thorvaldsen,  it  went  to  the 
extreme  of  realism,  ever  seeking  for  reality,  which 
is  quite  a  different  thing  from  realism." — A.  Rainey, 
New  note  in  art  (Century  Magazine,  June,  iQiS,  P- 
1 04). — In  England  the  successors  of  Flaxman  pro- 
duced work  of  merit — Stevens,  Leighton,  Thorny- 
croft  and  Ford  were  the  leaders.  America  de- 
veloped an  artistic  sense  in  the  persons  of  St.  Gau- 
dens,  Macmonnies,  Bartlet,  Barnard,  French,  Taft, 
and  others.  But  the  real  genius  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  in  France — Auguste  Rodin  (1840- 
1Q17).  "The  latest  realistic  school  of  French  sculp- 
ture, which  gives  us  plastically  what  impressionists 
give  pictorially,   is  fortunate  in  having   men  like 


AUGUSTE  RODIN 

Auguste  Rodin,  born  in  Paris,  in  1840,  and  Jules 
Dalou,  also  born  in  Paris,  in  1838,  among  its  lead- 
ers. Whatever  the  public  may  think  of  their  prin- 
ciples, their  practice  bears  the  stamp  of  genius. 
Rodin  is  an  unflinching  realist,  who  studies  his 
model  indefatigably,  yet  can  not  help  reproducing 
it,  not  from  the  impartial,  not  from  the  ideal,  but 
from  the  intensely  Rodinesque  standpoint.  .  .  . 
Rodin's  interpretations  are  as  interesting  in  sculp- 
ture as  Mctor  Hugo's  in  literature ;  and  his  imitative 
modeling  is  most  patient,  though  scornful  of  mere 
finish.  He  will  spend  months,  if  needful,  in  study- 
ing a  statue's  muscular  details,  yet  can  give  struc- 
ture and  expression  in  a  few  broad,  telling  strokes. 
But  anatomical  knowledge  is  behind  that  broad- 
ness, and  for  its  display  ugliness  serves  him  as 
well  as  beauty.  A  poetic  faculty,  however,  lurks 
beneath  his  realism,  and  strongly  accentuates  his 
motives.  It  gives  character  (but  not  the  character 
of  the  Baptist)   to  his  St.  John,  and  is  positively 


overwhelming  in  his  Bourgeois  de  Calais,  which  is  a 
rugged,  majestic  group  of  the  old  heroic  men  of 
Calais  sternly  and  solemnly  submitting  themselves 
to  the  English  Edward,  for  their  city's  sake.  Sim- 
plicity, truthfulness,  and  largeness  of  style  are 
consi)icuous  even  in  the  one  citizen  here  detached 
from  the  group.  Every  line  of  the  figure  and  every 
fold  of  the  drapery  help  to  express  his  purpose  and 
his  pain.  We  begin  to  comprehend  what  is  meant 
by  the  'Rodinesque  standpoint'  when  we  catch  the 
resemblance  between  the  face  of  this  citizen  and 
the  sculptor's  portrait  busts  of  Jules  Dalou  and 
Puvis  de  Chavannes.  The  bronze  doors,  in  high 
relief,  for  the  Palais  des  Arts,  Decoratifs,  with  sub- 
jects taken  from  the  Divina  Commedia,  will  prob- 
ably be  Rodin's  masterpiece." — -A.  G.  Radcliffe, 
Schools  and  masters  of  sculpture,  pp.  466-467. — 
His  sculpture  ranges  from  brutal  impre-sivencss 
to  exquisite  beauty.  In  technique  there  is  a  selec- 
tion, and  neglect  of  non-essentials,  such  as  Michel- 
angelo used.  Considering  his  personality,  it  is  not 
remarkable  that  he  was  opposed  rather  than  fol- 
lowed by  the  sculptors  of  his  day,  who  studied 
nature  with  scrupulous  patience  and  presented  it 
in  charming  sentiment.  The  same  spirit  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  rising  schools  of  Scandinavia  and  Rus- 
sia, although  less  bound  by  convention.  "Then  i* 
was  discovered  that  there  was  something  more 
than  the  realistic  use  of  the  human  body,  that  iv 
could  be  treated  in  a  decorative  manner  to  express 
certain  emotions  or  aspects  of  beauty.  The  new 
movement  began  in  Germany,  where  they  have 
never  left  off  studying  the  antique;  so  the  Ger- 
mans came  upon  the  archaic  Greek  idea  of  decora- 
tion, which  is  using  the  figure  to  fill  a  certain 
space  and  to  express  a  certain  impression  without 
regard  as  to  whether  the  figure  looks  like  a  man 
or  not.  This  was  the  initial  idea  in  Post-Impres- 
sionism. .  .  .  The  reason  why  the  archaic  Greek 
sculpture  was  studied  is  that  primitive  man  is 
simpler,  purer  in  his  emotions  and  religious  ideas 
than  so-called  civilized  man.  .  .  .  Through  the 
emphasis  being  laid  falsely  on  the  childish  mind 
instead  of  the  primitive  mind,  the  question  has  been 
deflected  from  the  natural  channel.  The  Post- 
impressionists  have  taken  up  the  faults  and  obvious 
limitations  of  the  untrained  mind  and,  what  is 
almost  more  inexcusable  in  art,  the  unskilful  hand. 
.  .  .  The  grave  error  is  that  there  is  no  coordina- 
tion between  the  informing  spirit  and  the  outer 
form.  In  the  extreme  men,  one  simply  does  not 
get  the  spirit  through  the  form,  unless  there  is  a 
wilful  misapplication  of  terms.  The  expression 
stands  in  the  way  of  making  clear  the  idea.  .  .  . 
Interesting  works  .  .  .  [have  been]  created  in  Ger- 
many by  Max  Klinger,  Adolf  Hildebrand,  August 
Hudler,  Hugo  Lederer,  Franz  von  Stuck,  and  many 
others.  .  .  .  Constantin  Meunier,  the  great  Bel- 
gian sculptor,  is  a  connecting-link  between  the  ab- 
solute realists  and  the  Post-impressionists.  .  .  The 
force,  the  humanity,  and  the  powerful  appeal  of 
Meunier's  sculptures  is  irresistible.  Bourdelle  and 
Maillol  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting  men  in 
France.  .  .  .  [In  America  there  are]  Paul  H.  Man- 
ship,  .  .  .  Sherry  E.  Fry,  .  .  .  Hermon  A.  Mac- 
Neil,  .  .  .  Mahonri  M.  Young,  .  .  .  Arthur  Lee, 
.  .  .  Gutzon  Borglum  .  .  .  [and]  many  other  sculp- 
tors, men  and  women,  who  are  expressing  vitahty, 
individuality,  and  a  new  interest  in  life,  whose 
work  is  keenly  interesting  and  proving  the  artistic 
value  of  American  sculpture;  but  the  artists  men- 
tioned are  particularlv  representative  in  this  field  of 
expression. "-r-A.  Rainey,  New  note  in  art  (Century 
Magazine,  June,  1915). — To  this  group  also  belong 
the  very  powerful  young  Serbian  sculptor,  Mestro- 
vic;    the   Russian,   Marc    Antocolski;    the    Italians, 
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Giovanni  Dupre  and  Pio  Fedi ;  the  Englishmen,  John 
Gibson,  Henry  Weeks  and  Henry  G.  Stevens. 
Among  eminent  women  sculptors  of  America  may 
be  mentioned  Nellie  X'erne  Walker,  Anna  Vaughn 
Hyatt,  Janet  Scudder  and  Gertrude  Vanderbilt 
Whitney. 

India,  China  and  Japan. — The  art  of  eastern 
and  southern  Asia  has  twice  touched  that  of  Europe 
— once  in  the  time  of  Alexander  and  again  in  the 
late  nineteenth  century.  Greek  influence  is  de- 
tected by  many  critics  in  the  early  sculpture  of 
northern  India,  Tibet  and  China.  But  on  the 
whole,  Asiatic  sculpture  has  had  different  ideals 
and  followed  different  lines  from  that  of  the 
West.  In  India  the  earliest  art  was  that  of  the 
Jain  sect,  followed  by  an  eclectic  and  transitional 
period  (third  century  B.  C.  to  third  or  fourth  cen- 
tury A.D.).  "From  the  seventh  or  eighth  to  the 
fourteenth  century  was  the  great  period  of  Indian 
art,  corresponding  to  the  highest  development  of 
Gothic  art  in  Europe,  and  it  is  by  th:  achievements 
of  this  epoch  rather  that  by  those  of  Mogul  Hin- 
dustan, that  India's  place  in  the  art  history  of  the 
world  will  eventually  be  resolved."  Under  the  Mo- 
hammedan conquerors  there  was  an  iconoclastic 
movement,  and  ''in  modern  times  the  influence  of 
western  'education'  has  been  even  more  depressing 
to  Indian  art." — E.  B.  Havell,  Meals  of  Indian  art, 
pp.  32,  142. — "The  history  of  Indian  sculpture  and 
painting  is  .  .  .  directly  determined  ...  by  the 
development  of  the  devotional  cults,  with  their 
theology  and  ritual.  Early  Buddhist  art,  of  the 
third  or  second  century  B.C.,  is  realistic,  and 
omits  from  its  representation  of  edifying  anecdote 
the  figure  of  the  Buddha  himself,  who  belongs  no 
more  to  any  world  or  heaven  of  sense  or  form. 
But  when  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  Buddha 
was  'deified,'  and  the  Buddhist  theologians  devel- 
oped the  doctrine  of  the  Bodhisattvas — Buddhas  of 
the  future,  meanwhile  dedicated  to  the  work  of 
salvation — need  was  felt  for  images  visibly  repre- 
senting the  adored  divinities.  It  was  inevitable 
then  that  the  Buddha  should  be  represented  in  the 
likeness  of  a  seated  Yogi,  in  the  posture  already 
long  and  inseparably  associated  with  the  practise 
of  the  meditations  that  lead  to  spiritual  freedom. 
The  Yogi  is  compared  to  a  flame  in  a  windless  spot 
that  does  not  flicker.  It  was  these  positions  that 
determined  the  external  form  and  inner  content  of 
the  monumental  type  of  the  seated  Buddha  which 
is  at  once  the  earliest  and  the  supreme  expression 
of  religious  art  in  Asia.  Contrasted  with  this  sym- 
bol of  attainment  are  the  activities  of  teaching 
and  the  emotions  of  compassion  and  of  supernat- 
ural generosity  that  characterize  the  Bodhisattvas, 
and  their  feminine  counterparts,  the  Taras.  The 
development  of  Hindu  art  is  similarly  determined, 
though  its  earliest  manifestations  are  perhaps  no 
longer  extant.  The  doctrine  of  devotion  to  a 
personal  god — the  Adorable,  manifest  in  Krishna — 
is  laid  down  with  special  emphasis  in  the  Bhagavad 
Gita,  a  work  probably  antecedent  to  the  Christian 
era,  while  images  of  Hindu  gods  were  certainly 
made  as  early  as  the  second  century  B.C.  It  is 
not,  however,  until  the  Gupta  period  (4th-6th 
century)  that  we  meet  with  actual  images  of  Vishnu 
and  illustrations  of  the  Krishna  legends:  side  by 
side  with  the.se  there  appear  the  figure  of  Siva, 
who  represents,  in  the  main,  the  terrible,  as  Vishnu 
the  benign,  powers  of  Nature.  This  Brahmanical 
sculpture  reaches  its  zenith  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries;  the  work  of  this  period  is  of 
monumental  quality,  and  cut,  for  the  most  part  in 
the  living  rock.  Aside  from  Nepal  and  Ceylon,  and 
Bengal  until  the  12th  century,  Buddhism  and  Budd- 
hist art  disappear  from  India  after  the  eighth  cen- 


tury, and  the  whole  of  Indian  art,  apart  from  the 
surviving  tradition  of  the  Jains,  and  the  Mussal- 
man  art  of  the  Mughal  period,  is  Hindu.  The 
sculpture  takes  the  form  of  the  immovable  (usually 
stone)  principal  images  of  the  temples;  the  mov- 
able images  carried  in  processions,  and  those  used 
in  private  chapels  (usually  of  copper  or  brass)  ; 
and  the  external  sculpture  of  religious  buildings, 
in  stone,  or  stucco.  Vaishnava  sculpture  perhaps 
predominates:  but  there  is  a  southern  school  of 
Saiva  art  of  immense  importance  and  interest." — 
A.  K.  Coomaraswamy,  Asiatic  art:  i.  India  {Art 
World  and  Arts  and  Decoration,  Nov.,  1918). — 
In  China  there  are  remains  of  very  early  sculptures, 
but  on  account  of  the  greater  value  placed  on 
calligraphy  and  painting,  fineness  of  hand  has 
superseded  strength  of  arm,  and  stone  carving  has 
been  confined  to  the  great  sculptures  of  Buddhistic 
inspiration,  and  bas-reliefs,  tablets  of  incised  draw- 
ings, inscriptions,  etc.  The  latter  represent  the 
native  art,  while  the  m.'.r.-jmental  religious  sculp- 
tures show  the  Indian  influence.  "During  the  T'ang 
dynasty,  colossal  stone  Buddhas  were  produced, 
while  dating  from  a  later  period  we  have  the 
great  stone  figures  that  guard  the  approaches  of  the 
Ming  tombs  near  Pekin.  These  are  some  of  the 
most  famous  sculptures  in  China,  although  they 
are  infinitely  less  great  than  some  of  the  more  in- 
accessible statues  that  are  hidden  away  in  the 
temples.  These  latter  statue:-,  which  most  fre- 
quently represent  the  Buddha  or  the  Goddess  of 
Mercy,  are  often  of  great  beauty  and  dignity,  and 
are  marked  by  an  expression  of  calm  and  gentle 
inscrutability.  After  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  a  love  of  profuse  ornament  put  an  end 
to  the  production  of  the  finest  sculpture.  The 
Chinese  were  extremely  fond  of  carving  smaller 
objects  in  hard  substances,  such  as  jade,  rock 
crystal,  hard  wood,  and  horn.  These  objects  are 
generally  grotesque  in  character,  and  are  exquisite 
in  workmanship  and  design." — M.  H.  Bulley,  An- 
cient and  medieval  art,  p.  no. — "The  assertion 
that  Japan  largely  owes  her  civilization  to  China, 
is  disputed  especially  vigorously  in  the  point  of 
sculpture.  "In  the  old  weapons  and  ornaments, 
utensils  and  statues,  there  is  plenteous  anticipa- 
tion of  exactly  those  qualities  with  which  the 
name  of  Japan  was  ultimately,  and  rightly,  to  be 
associated  in  the  mind  of  the  world.  That  is  to 
say,  a  charming  elegance,  an  airy  lightness,  a  neat- 
ness of  execution.  Fine  schools  of  art  are  born, 
not  made;  and  Japan  would  in  time  have  been  a 
great  sculptor,  even  had  she  never  heard  of  Budd- 
hism, which  for  long  was  to  her  art  what  Christian- 
ity was  to  Italy's  or  to  Spain's." — W.  C.  B.  Mur- 
doch, Japanese  sculpture  (Arts  and  decoration, 
Apr.,  ig2o,  p.  406). — Following  the  introduction 
of  Buddhism,  rapid  progress  was  made.  The  period 
from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  century,  the  Nara 
and  Fujiwara  epochs,  is  considered  the  golden  age 
of  Japanese  sculpture.  To  it  belongs  the  colossal 
Buddha  of  Tadaiji,  the  largest  sculpture  in  the 
Orient,  as  well  as  many  portraits,  images  and  altar- 
pieces  on  a  small  scale.  Since  that  time  sculpture 
has  been  relatively  less  important,  although  never 
eclipsed.  Occidental  influence  has  been  very  strong 
in  the  last  sixty  years,  producing  a  popular  and 
realistic  school. — See  also  Education,  Akt:  Modern 
period:   Jai)an. 

Mexican  Indian.  See  Mexico:  Aboriginal 
peoples. 

Polynesian.    See  Easter  island. 

See  also  Art  galleries  and  museums;  Louvre: 
1548-1021;  Vatican  museums. 

Also  in:  J.  B.  Waring,  Stone  monument.'!,  tum- 
uli and  ornaments  of  remote  ages. — L.  M.  Mann, 
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Archaic  sculpturing. — A.  Paterson,  Assyrian  sculp- 
ture.— S.  Tajima,  Masterpieces  from  fine  arts  of 
Far  East. — E.  Wallis  Bud^e,  Egyptian  sculptures  in 
British  Museum. — M.  Curcin,  Ivan  Mestrovic. — 
K.  P.  RontledKC,  Mystery  of  Easter  island. — A. 
Gardner,  French  sculpture  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury.— O.  G.  Destree,  Renaissance  of  sculpture  in 
Belgium. — M.  H.  Spielman,  British  sculptors  of  to- 
day.— H.  T.  Tuckerman,  Book  of  the  artists. — 
C.  L.  Barstow,  Famous  sculpture. — F.  Brinkley, 
Japan. — G.  B.  Brown,  Fine  arts. — W.  C.  Brownell, 
French  art. — C.  H.  Caftin,  American  masters  of 
sculpture. — A.  F.  Calvert,  Sculpture  in  Spain. — 
W.  J.  Clark,  Great  American  sculptors. — Lady 
Dilke,  Renaissance  of  art  in  France. — Idem,  French 
architects  and  sculptors  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
— J.  C.  Ferguson,  Outlines  of  Chinese  art. — E.  F. 
Fenollosa,  Epochs  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  art. — 
L.  J,  Freeman,  Italian  scidptors  of  the  Renaissance. 
— E.  A.  Gardner,  Handbook  of  Greek  sctilpture. — 
S.  Hartmann,  Modern  American  scidptiire. — Idem, 
Japanese  art. — E.  B.  Havell,  Indian  scidpture  and 
painting. — A.  Hekler,  Greek  and  Roman  portraits. 
— W.  Lubke,  History  of  sculpture. — A.  Marquand 
and  A.  L.  Frothingham,  History  of  sadpture. — 
A.  S.  Murray,  History  of  Greek  sculpture. — C.  C. 
Perkins,  Historical  handbook  of  Italian  scidpture. 
— H.  H.  Powers,  Message  of  Greek  art. — E.  S. 
Prior  and  A.  Gardner,  Account  of  medieval  figure 
sculpture  in  England. — A.  G.  Radcliffe,  Schools  and 
masters  of  scidpture. — C.  Ricci,  Baroque  sculpture 
and  architecture  in  Italy. — E.  H.  Short,  History  of 
scidpture. — R.  Sturgis,  Appreciation  of  sculpture. — 
L.  Taft,  Modern  American  scidpture. — R.  West- 
macott.  Handbook  of  sculpture. 

SCUOLE  POPOLARE.  See  Education:  Mod- 
ern developments:  20th  century:  General  educa- 
tion:  Italy. 

SCUTAGE.— "When  the  king  did  not  wish  to 
call  out  the  feudal  levy  of  England,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  exact  from  all  the  exempted  knights  a 
scutage.  By  this  arrangement  the  holder  of  a  fief 
compounded  for  his  personal  service  by  paying  a 
fixed  sum  for  every  shield  [scutum)  that  he  should 
have  brought  to  the  host.  The  usual  sum  raised 
was  26s.  8d. — two  marks — which  seems  to  repre- 
sent forty-days'  service  at  8d.  a  day,  the  normal  pay 
of  a  knight  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  individuals 
from  whom  the  servitium  debit  um  was  due  seem 
to  have  been  allowed  the  choice  of  attending  in 
person  or  paying  the  scutage.  If  the  campaign  was 
near  at  hand,  the  majority  would  appear  in  arms; 
if  it  was  distant,  only  a  few — mainly  the  larger 
tenants — would  follow  the  host.  Scutage  appears  as 
a  recognised  institution  under  Henry  I.,  but  it  was 
his  greater  grandson  who  made  it  normal  and 
customary.  By  the  end  of  his  reign  the  bulk  of  the 
rural  knights  had  grown  into  the  habit  of  com- 
pounding instead  of  going  on  wearisome  expeditions 
to  Pditou  or  Aquitaine,  over  the  stormy  seas  so 
hateful  to  the  mediaeval  mind.  The  payment  of 
scutage  became  the  rule,  and  the  hiring  of  mer- 
cenary horsemen  with  the  proceeds  of  this  impo- 
sition gave  the  king  a  more  permanent  and  trust- 
worthy army  than  he  could  otherwise  have  kept  to- 
gether. It  was  mainly  at  the  head  of  these  pro- 
fessional soldiers  that  Henry  II.  and  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion  fought  out  their  weary  and  unin- 
teresting French  campaigns." — C.  Oman,  History  of 
the  art  of  war,  pp.  367-368. — See  also  Military 
organization:  15. 

Also  in:  W.  Stubbs,  Early  Plantagenets,  p.  54. — 
K.  Norgate,  England  under  the  Angevin  kings,  v. 
I,   ch.   Q. 

SCUTARI,  Albania,  largest  city  of  Albania,  on 
the  southeast  extremity  of  Lake  Scutari,  and  capital 


of  the  district  of  the  same  name.  Its  estimated 
I)opulation,  1Q23,  is  32,000. 

1474. — Surrender  to  Turks.  -See  Greeck:  1454- 
1479- 

1913. — Captured  by  Montenegrins.  See  Bal- 
kan  statks:    iQi2-iqi3;   Turkey:    1912-1913. 

1915. — Made  temporary  capital  of  Serbia. 
See  World  War:   19x5:  V.  Balkans:  b,  4. 

1920. — Under  Albanian  control.  See  Balkan 
states:    iQ2i:   Albania. 

SCUTARI,  Turkey,  the  ancient  Chrysopolis, 
suburb  of  Constantinople,  on  the  Bosporus.  The 
population  was  estimated  at  100,000  in  iqi8. 
During  the  Crimean  War,  1854-1856,  it  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  British  troops  and  the  scene 
of  the  activity  of  Florence  Nightingale.  See 
Chrysopolis. 

SCUTUM,  long  wooden  shield,  covered  with 
leather,  having  the  form  of  a  cylinder  cut  in  half, 
which  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  adopted  from 
the  Samnites. — Based  on  E.  Guhl  and  W.  Koner, 
Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  sect.  107. 

SCYRI. — The  Scyri  were  a  tribe  known  to  the 
Greeks  as  early  as  the  second  century  B.C.  They 
were  then  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  sea.  In  the 
fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  after  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  Hunnish  empire  of  Attila,  they  ap- 
peared among  the  people  occupying  the  region 
embraced  in  modern  Austria, — on  the  Hungarian 
borders.  They  seem  to  have  spoken  the  Gothic 
language. — Based  on  T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  in- 
vaders, V.  2,  bk.  3,  ch.  8. 

SCYRIS,  Dynasty  of  the,  Indian  rulers  of 
Quito  during  the  fourteenth  century.  See  Ecua- 
dor: Aboriginal  kingdom  of  Quito. 

SCYTALISM  AT  ARGOS.— The  city  of  Argos 
was  the  scene  of  a  terrible  outbreak  of  mob  vio- 
lence (370  B.  C.)  consequent  on  the  discovery  of 
an  oligarchical  conspiracy  to  overturn  the  demo- 
cratic constitution.  The  furious  multitude,  armed 
with  clubs,  slew  twelve  hundred  of  the  more  promi- 
nent citizens,  including  the  democratic  leaders  who 
tried  to  restrain  them.  "This  was  the  rebellion  at 
Argos  known  under  the  name  of  the  Scytalism 
(cudgelling) :  an  event  hitherto  unparalleled  in 
Greek  history, — so  unprecedented,  that  even  abroad 
it  was  looked  upon  as  an  awful  sign  of  the  times, 
and  that  the  Athenians  instituted  a  purification  of 
their  city,  being  of  opinion  that  the  whole  Hellenic 
people  was  polluted  by  these  horrors." — E.  Curtius, 
History  of  Greece,  bk.  6,  ch.  2. 

Also  in:  G.  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch. 
78. 

SCYTHIANS.— "Their  name,  unnoticed  by 
Homer,  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  the  Hesiodic 
poems.  When  the  Homeric  Zeus  in  the  Iliad  turns 
his  eye  away  from  Troy  towards  Thrace,  he  sees, 
besides  the  Thracians  and  Mysians,  other  tribes., 
whose  names  cannot  be  made  out,  but  whom  the 
poet  knows  as  milkeaters  and  mare-milkers.  The 
same  characteristic  attributes,  coupled  with  that  of 
'having  waggons  for  their  dwelling-houses,'  appear 
in  Hesiod  connected  with  the  name  of  the  Scythi- 
ans. .  .  .  Herodotus,  who  personally  visited  the 
town  of  Olbia,  together  with  the  inland  regions 
adjoining  to  it,  and  probably  other  Grecian  settle- 
ments in  the  Euxine  (at  a  time  which  we  may 
presume  to  have  been  about  450-440  B.C.) — and 
who  conversed  with  both  Scythians  and  Greeks 
competent  to  give  him  information — has  left  us  far 
more  valuable  statements  respecting  the  Scythian 
people,  dominion,  and  manners,  as  they  stood  in 
his  day.  His  conception  of  the  Scythians,  as 
well  as  that  of  Hippokrates,  is  precise  and  well- 
defined — very  different  from  that  of  the  later 
authors,  who  use  the  word  almost  indiscriminately 
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to  denote  all  barbarous  Nomads.  His  territory 
called  Scythia  is  a  square  area,  twenty  days'  jour- 
ney or  4,000  stadia  (somewhat  less  than  500  Eng- 
lish miles)  in  each  direction — bounded  by  the 
Danube  (the  course  of  which  river  he  conceives  in 
a  direction  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.),  the  Euxine,  and 
the  Palus  Maeotis  with  the  river  Tanais,  on  three 
sides  respectively — and  on  the  fourth  or  north  side 
by  the  nations  called  Agathyrsi,  Neuri,  Androphagi 
and  Melanchlaeni.  .  .  .  The  whole  area  was  either 
occupied  by  or  subject  to  the  Scythians.  And 
this  name  comprised  tribes  differing  materially  in 
habits  and  civilization.  The  great  mass  of  the 
people  who  bore  it,  strictly  Nomadic  in  their  habits 
— -neither  sowing  nor  planting,  but  living  only  on 
food  derived  from  animals,  especially  mare's-milk 
and  cheese — moved  from  place  to  place,  carrying 
their  families  in  waggons  covered  with  wicker  and 
leather,  themselves  always  on  horseback  with  their 
flocks  and  herds,  between  the  Borysthenes  [the 
Dnieper]  and  the  Palus  Maeotis  [sea  of  Azovj.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  purely  Nomadic  Scythians  whom  he 
[Herodotus]  depicts,  the  earliest  specimens  of  the 
Mongolian  race  (so  it  seems  probable)  known  to 
history,  and  prototypes  of  the  Huns  and  Bulgarians 
of  later  centuries." — G.  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  pt. 
2,  ck.  17. — "The  Scythians  Proper  of  Herodotus 
and  Hippocrates  extended  from  the  Danube  and 
the  Carpathians  on  the  one  side,  to  the  Tanais  or 
Don  upon  the  other.  The  Sauromatae,  a  race  at 
least  half-Scythic,  then  succeeded,  and  held  the 
country  from  the  Tanais  to  the  Wolga.  Beyond  this 
were  the  Massagetae,  Scythian  in  dress  and  cus- 
toms, reaching  down  to  the  Jaxartes  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Caspian.  In  the  same  neighbourhood 
were  the  Asiatic  Scyths  or  Saca,  who  seem  to  have 
bordered  upon  the  Bactrians." — G.  Rawlinson,  Five 
great  monarchies:  Assyria,  ch.  9,  footnote. — See 
also  Sac^;  Sarmatia;  Slavs:   Origin. 

In  India.     See  India:   B.  C.  ioo-A.  D.  828. 

SCYTHIANS,  or  Scythae,  of  Athens.— "The 
Athenian  State  also  possessed  slaves  of  its  own. 
Such  slaves  were,  first  of  all,  the  so-called  Scythae 
or  archers,  a  corps  at  first  of  300,  then  of  600  or 
even  1,200  men,  who  were  also  called  speusinii, 
after  a  certain  Speusinus,  who  first  (at  what  time 
is  uncertain)  effected  the  raising  of  the  corps. 
They  served  as  gendarmes  or  armed  police,  and 
their  guard-house  was  at  first  in  the  market,  after- 
wards in  the  Areopagus.  They  were  also  used  in 
war,  and  the  corps  of  Hippotoxotae  or  mounted 
archers  200  strong,  which  is  named  in  the  same 
connection  with  them,  likewise  without  doubt  con- 
sisted of  slaves." — G.  F.  Schomann,  Antiquities  of 
Greece:  The  state,  pt.  3,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  A.  Boeckh,  Public  economy  of  Ath- 
ens:   The  state,   hk.   2,   ch.   11. 

SEA  LANDS,  Chaldean.     See  Chaldea. 

SEABURY,  Samuel  (1720-1796),  American  di- 
vine. Bishop  of  Connecticut,  1784-1796.  See  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  church:   1776- 1789. 

SEA-FIRE.  See  Liquid  fire:  Medieval  and 
modern   use. 

SEAL  FISHERIES.  See  Bering  sea  question; 
Fisheries:    1Q11-1Q12;    Pribilov   islands. 

SEAMEN,  Legislation  for,  United  States. 
See       Labor       legislation:         1862-1920;        i8()4- 

IQ20. 

SEAMEN'S  STRIKE:  Australia.  See  Aus- 
tralia:  itjiQ  (July). 

Great  Britain.  See  Labor  strikes  and  boy- 
cotts:  iqii. 

United  States  (iqio).  Sec  Labor  strikes  and 
boycotts:    1877-iQii. 

SEAPLANE.  See  Aviation:  Development  of 
airplanes  and  air  service:    1910-1920. 
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SEARCH,  Right  of.— "Belligerent  public  ves- 
sels are  entitled  to  stop  neutral  merchantmen 
upon'  the  high  seas  in  order  to  determine  their 
character  and  the  nature  of  the  occupation  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  The  existence  of  this 
right  is  peremptorily  required  to  enforce  the  con- 
trol over  neutral  trade  which  belligerents  are  per- 
mitted to  exercise.  In  the  English  leading  case. 
The  Maria,  Lord  Stowell  dwelt  upon  this  point  of 
view:  'The  right  of  visiting  and  searching  mer- 
chant ships  upon  the  high  seas,  whatever  be  the 
destination,  is  an  incontestable  right  of  the  law- 
fully commissioned  cruisers  of  a  belligerent  nation.' 
.  .  .  By  Art.  63  of  the  Declaration  of  London,  it 
was  provided  that: — 'Forcible  resistance  to  the 
legitimate  exercise  of  the  right  of  stoppage,  search, 
and  capture,  involves  in  all  cases  the  condemnation 
of  the  vessel.  The  cargo  is  liable  to  the  same 
treatment  as  the  cargo  of  an  enemy  vessel.  Goods 
belonging  to  the  master  or  owner  of  the  vessel  are 
treated  as  enemy  goods.'  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  above  consequences  follow  only  from  forcible 
resistance ;  for  a  mere  attempt  at  flight  there  is  no 
penalty,  except  that  the  vessel  obtains  no  compen- 
sation if  damaged  or  sunk,  as  was  explained  in  the 
official  Report.  As  to  the  cargo,  in  case  of  forcible 
resistance,  enemy  cargo  loses  the  protection  of  the 
neutral  flag,  and  neutral  cargo  is  presumed  to  be 
enemy  till  the  contrary  is  proved.  This  is  a  miti- 
gation of  the  British  rule  laid  down  in  The  Maria 
that  resistance  involves  the  whole  cargo  in  con- 
fiscation ([1799],  I  C.  Rob.  at  p.  377).  .  .  .  When 
a  commissioned  vessel  wishes  to  exercise  the  right 
of  search,  it  is  usual  to  fly  the  colours  and  fire 
off  a  gun,  called  the  affirming  gun  ('coup  de 
semonce'),  as  a  signal  to  the  merchant  vessel.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  pursuit  under  false  colours 
is  not  illegitimate,  but  that  the  pursuing  warship 
may  not  fire  until  she  has  assumed  her  national 
flag.  The  requirement  that  the  affirming  gun  shall 
be  fired  is  common  in  continental  practice,  but  is 
not  obligatory  according  to  the  British  and  Amer- 
ican view." — F.  Smith  (Lord  Birkenhead),  Inter- 
national law,  pp.  413-414,  417-418. — See  also 
Asylum,  Right  of:  Right  of  asylum  on  merchant 
ships;  U.S.A.:  1804-1809;  1812. 

Also  in:  F.  Stockton,  Outlines  of  international 
law,  pp.  82,  84,  349,  400-412. 

SEATTLE,  largest  city  of  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington and  one  of  the  leading  seaports  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Klondike 
was  an  important  factor  in  the  commercial  devel- 
opment of  the  city.  During  the  World  War  it  was 
one  of  the  chief  ship-building  centers  of  the  United 
States.    The  population  in  1920  was  237,194. 

Also  in:  H.  Higday,  Port  of  Seattle,  its  history 
and  progress  (Port  of  Seattle  Year  Book, 
1914)- 

1909. — Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  exposition. — The 
.Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  exposition  was  opened  from 
June  ist  until  October  16th  and  registered  about 
3,740,000  visitors.  Like  its  predecessor  at  Portland, 
four  years  before,  it  was  an  almost  startling  reve- 
lation of  the  possibilities  of  planting  and  ripening 
cities,  states  and  their  social  institutions.  The 
exposition  was  on  the  grounds  of  Washington  uni- 
versity, and  seven  of  the  iirincipai  buildiuKS  erected 
f<u'  it  were  of  permanent  construction  and  re- 
mained for  the  use  of  tlu'  university. 

1918-1919. — General  strike.  See  Labor  strikes 
and  boycotts:    ioi8-ioiq:   Seattle  general  strike. 

SEBASTE,  ancient  Samaria.  See  Samaria: 
Rebuilding    of    the   cilv    bv    Herod. 

SEBASTIAN  (1554-1578),  king  of  Portugal, 
1557-1S78.     Sec  Porti'gal:    157.0-1580. 

SEBASTOPOL.     Sec  Sevastopol. 
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SEBENICO,  Dalmatian  town,  on  the  Adriatic 
coast,  seventy  miles  southeast  of  Trieste.  It  was 
bombarded  by  the  Italians  in  1915.  See  World 
War;   1015:   IX.  Naval  operations:  b,  2. 

SECESH,  nickname  for  the  Confederate  soldiers 
during;  the  Civil  War.    See  Bovs  ix  Blue. 

SECESSION,  Federalist  movement  of.  See 
U.S.A.:    i.So^-icSo4. 

SECESSION  OF  AMERICAN  SLAVE 
STATES.  SecU.  S.A.:  i860  (November-Decem- 
ber), to  i8t)i  (April):  Activity  in  Virginia;  Mis- 
souri: 1800-1801;  1801;  North  Carolina:  1861 
(January-May);  South  Carolina:  1828-1833; 
1S47-1852;  Tennessee:  1861  (January-May); 
1801  (June);  Virginia:  1861 ;  (January-June); 
West   Virginia:    i 800- i 861. 

SECESSIONS  OF  THE  ROMAN  PLEBS. 
— During  the  prolonged  struggle  of  the  plebeians  of 
Rome  to  extort  civil  and  political  rights  from  the 
originally  governing  order,  the  patricians,  they 
gained  their  end  on  several  occasions  by  marching 
out  in  a  bcly  from  the  city,  refusing  military  ser- 
vice and  threatening  to  found  a  new  city.  The  first 
of  these  secessions  was  about  404  B.C.,  when  they 
wrung  from  the  patricians  the  extraordinary  con- 
cession of  the  tribunates.  (See  Rome:  Republic:  B.  C. 
4Q4-4Q2.)  The  second  was  449  B.C.,  when  the 
tyranny  of  the  decemvirs  was  overthrown.  The 
third  was  four  years  later,  on  the  demand  for  the 
Canuleian  law.  The  last  secession  occurred  in  286 
B.  C,  and  resulted  in  the  securing  of  the  Hortensian 
laws. — See  also  Rome:  Republic:  B.C.  445-400; 
B.C.  287. 

SECOFFEE  INDIANS,  North  American  tribe. 
See  Algonquian  family. 

SECOND  EMPIRE,  French.  Sec  France: 
1851-1852,  to  1870  (September). 

SECOND  REPUBLIC,  French.  See  France: 
1842-184S,  to   i8';i-i8=;2. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.— Rise.  See  Edu- 
cation:   Modern:    ibth   century:    Sturm. 

Development  in  the  United  States.  See  Edu- 
cation: Modern:  loth  century:  United  States: 
Secondary  education. 

In  other  countries.  See  Education:  Modern 
developments:   20th  century:   General  education. 

SECRET  BALLOT.     See  Australian   ballot. 

SECRET  COURTS.  See  Vehmgerichts: 
Vehmic    courts. 

SECRET  MONITOR,  Order  of  the.  See  Ma- 
sonic societies:   Masonic  bodies. 

SECRET  SERVICE,  World  War.  See  World 
War:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services:  II.  Espion- 
age. 

SECRETARIAT,  administrative  staff  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  See  League  of  Nations:  Es- 
tablishment of  the  league:  Achievements  of  the 
council. 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE.  See  State,  De- 
partment of,  LTnited  States:   1789. 

SECULAR  CLERGY.— The  secular  clergy  of 
the  monastic  ages  "was  so  called  because  it  lived 
in  the  world,  in  the  'siecle.'  It  was  composed  of 
all  the  ecclesiastics  who  were  not  under  vows  in  a 
religious  community.  The  ecclesiastical  members 
of  communities,  or  inhabitants  of  convents,  com- 
posed the  'regular  clergy.'  '" — E.  de  Bonnechose, 
History  of  France,  epoch  2,  bk.  i,  ch.  6,  footnote. — 
See  also  Benedictine  orders. 

SECULAR  EDUCATION  AND  CHURCH 
SCHOOL  CONTROVERSIES.— In  Great  Brit- 
ain the  term  secular  education  refers  to  edu- 
cation in  which  instruction  in  the  Bible  may  or 
may  not  be  given,  but  if  so  given,  it  must  be 
without  denominational  bias.  In  America  and 
France  the  term  means  education  in  which  religion 


is  definitely  excluded.  The  question  of  religious 
training  in  schools  has  led  to  much  controversy  in 
modern  times.  In  ancient  and  medieval  times  it 
was  comijulsory.  .  .  .  "We  lind  a  100  years  before  the 
reformation,  in  Roman  Catholic  times,  'in  every 
institution  for  learning,'  'there  was  to  be  provision 
for  religious  instruction,'  'again  after  the  reforma- 
tion,' ...  we  find  'grammar  schools,'  established 
'which  Lord  t^ldon  says  extended  all  over  the 
kingdom,'  'in  all  of  these,  we  find  provision,  for 
religious  instruction' ;  hence  it  appears  that  the 
leading  provision,  both  before  and  after  the  refor- 
mation, was  to  connect  Christianity  with  human 
letters." — Reports  of  the  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  City  of  Detroit,  on  the  peti- 
tion for  the  admission  of  the  Bible  into  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  (Bible  in  common  schools,  p. 
20). — In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  charity  schools 
were  opened  and  religious  education  was  given  ac- 
cording to  the  Anglican  tenets.  In  1813,  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  schools  began.  They  taught 
the  Bible  but  were  unsectarian.  In  1870  the  schools 
boards  under  the  Cowper  Temple  Clause  were 
allowed  to  give  Bible  instruction,  but  not  to  ex- 
plain it  in  any  sectarian  spirit.  In  1902,  when  the 
county  council  schools  began,  the  question  of 
Bilale  training  was  omitted  in  the  act.  In  practice, 
however,  the  Bible  is  still  read  in  most  schools,  but 
no  explanation  is  given  along  sectarian  lines.  In 
Germany  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Bible  was  taught 
by  Hussite  and  by  Lutheran  teachers  only,  but 
religious  training  was  given  in  all  the  schools.  In 
1 8 14  Prussia  passed  a  law  prohibiting  rationalistic 
teaching  in  the  schools,  and  since  1872  has  in- 
sisted on  definite  Bible  syllabuses  of  instruction 
being  given  in  all  state  aided  schools.  In  France, 
the  University  of  Paris  in  1592  insisted  on  religious 
training  being  given  to  all  its  students  and  prac- 
tically all  the  schools  in  France  did  the  same. 
In  1792  the  study  of  morals  and  natural  law  was 
substituted.  In  1816  religious  study  was  restored, 
but  in  1882  again  definitely  forbidden,  while 
in  1904  all  schools  connected  with  religious  orders 
were  ordered  to  be  suppressed  within  ten  years. 
In  the  United  States  the  controversy  began  about 
1840.  Florida,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisiana, 
Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  New  York  City,  North 
Dakota,  West  Virginia  have  all  passed  acts  de- 
claring the  Bible  should  not  be  excluded.  Various 
state  judges  have  given  different  decisions  in  com- 
plaints of  'parents  regarding  religious  training  in 
schools.  In  Maine  in  1854  the  complaint  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  parent  that  his  child  had  to  read 
from  an  authorised  version  met  with  no  sympathy. 
In  Detroit,  however,  in  1910,  the  supreme  court 
upheld  the  rights  of  a  Roman  Catholic  parent  to 
object  to  his  child  studying  a  book  called  'Readings 
from  the  Bible'  and  the  Detroit  Education  Com- 
mittee was  required  to  withdraw  the  book  from 
the  schools. 
School  controversy  in   Canada.     See  Canada: 

1905. 

SECULAR  GAMES  AT  ROME.— The  Ludi 
Sseculares,  or  secular  games,  at  Rome,  were  supposed 
to  celebrate  points  of  time  which  marked  the 
successive  ages  of  the  city.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, the  first  age  was  determined  by  the  death  of 
the  last  survivor  of  those  who  were  born  in  the 
year  of  the  founding  of  Rome.  Afterwards,  the 
period  became  a  fixed  one;  but  whether  it  was  100 
or  no  years  is  a  debated  question.  At  all  events, 
during  the  period  of  the  empire,  the  secular  games 
were  celebrated  five  times  (by  Augustus,  Claudius, 
Domitian,  Severus  and  Philip)  with  irregularity,  as 
suited  the  caprice  of  the  emperors.  The  last  cele- 
bration  was   in   the   year  A.  U.  looo-A.  D.  247. — C. 
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Merivale,  History  of  the  Romans,  -ch.  35,  with  foot- 
note. 

Also  in:  E.  Gibbon,  History  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  ch.  7. 

SECUMNE,  North  American  Indian  tribe.    See 

PUJUNAN    FAMILY. 

SECUNDUS,  Gaius  Plinius  Caecilius,  Roman 
provincial  ruler.  Became  propraetor  of  Bithynia, 
iiiA.  D.;  carried  on  persecutions  of  the  Chris- 
tians.    See  Christianity:   100-300:   Persecutions. 

SECURITY,  Act  of  (1703).  See  Scotland: 
1703-1704. 

SEDAN,  town  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
France,  near  the  Belgian  border.  It  had  a  popu- 
lation  of    16,014   in   1921. 

1642. — Extinction  of  sovereign  principality. 
See   France:    1641-1642. 

1792. — Arrest  of  commissioners  sent  by  the 
Paris  commune.  See  France:  1792  (August- 
September)  . 

1870. — French  defeat.  See  France:  1870  (Au- 
gust-September) . 

1918. — German  defeat.  See  World  War:  1918: 
II.  Western  front:  v,  10. 

SEDDON,  Richard  John  (1845-1906),  British 
colonial  statesman.  Premier  of  New  Zealand,  1893- 
1906.  See  New  Zealand:  1890-1909;  1906- 
1909. 

SEDDUL  BAHR,  fort  on  the  GallipoH  penin- 
sula, north  of  the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles.  It 
was  fruitlessly  bombarded  by  the  Allies  in  1915. 
See  World  War:  1915:  VI.  Turkey:  a,  3,  iii; 
a,  4,  iii. 

SEDGEMOOR,  Battle  of.  See  England:  1685 
(May-July). 

SEDITION  ACTS,  United  States.  See  Cen- 
sorship: United  States;  U.S.A.:  1798;  Espion- 
age Act:   United  States:  Act  of  June  15,  1917. 

SEDITION  COMMITTEE,  India.  See  In- 
dia:  1919- 

SEE,  Sir  John  (1844-1907),  English  colonial 
statesman.  Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  1901- 
1904.     See  New  South  Wales:   1901-1904. 

SEEKONK  RIVER,  Blackstone  river  below 
Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  virtually  the  head  of 
Narragansett  bay.  On  it  was  located  the  original 
grant  of  land  given  to  Roger  Williams  by  the 
Indians.     See  Rhode  Island:   1636. 

SEELEY,  Sir  John  Robert  (1834-1895),  Eng- 
lish essayist  and  historian.    See  History:  32. 

SEFAVEAN  DYNASTY,  line  of  Persian  rulers 
who  reigned  from  1499  to  1722.  See  Persia:  1499- 
1887. 

SEGAN  FU,  Si-ngan-fu,  or  Si-nan-fu,  town 
in  China,  in  the  district  of  Shansi.  The  imperial 
court  was  located  here  during  the  Boxer  rebellion. 
See  China:   1900:  Origin  of  the  Boxers. 

SEGELCKE,  Thomas  Riise  (1831-1902),  Dan- 
ish scientist.     See  Denmark:   Territory. 

SEGESTA,  ancient  Sicilian  city,  twenty-seven 
miles  south  of  modern  Palermo.  It  was  allied  with 
Athens,  426-413  B.C.;  with  Carthage,  C.412-C.306 
B.  C;  came  under  Roman  rule,  c.  306  B.  C.  It  was 
sacked  by  Agathocles,  307  B.  C,  and  had  its  name 
temporarily  changed  to  Dicaeopolis.  See  Sicily: 
B.  C.  409-405. 

SEGESVAR,  Battle  of  (1849).  See  Austria: 
1848-1849. 

SEGNATURA,  highest  ecclesiastical  court,  of 
the    Roman    Catholic   church.     See   Papacy:    1908. 

SEGNI,  tribe  in  ancient  (laul  which  ()cruj)ied  a 
region  on  the  Rhine  supposed  to  he  indicated  by 
the  modern  small  town  of  Sinei  or  Scgnei,  on 
the  Mcu.se  above  Liege. 

SEGONTIACI,  tribe  of  ancient  Britons  who 
lived  near  the  Thames. 


SEGONTIUM,  "one  of  the  most  important 
Roman  towns  in  Wales,  the  walls  of  which  are 
still  visible  at  Caer  Seiont,  near  Caernarvon,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Irish  Sea."— T.  Wright,  Celt,  Roman 
and  Saxon,  ch.  5. — See  also  Brit.ain:   61. 

SEGOVIAN  AQUEDUCT,  Spain.  See  Aque- 
ducts:   Roman. 

S^GUIN,  Marc,  French  physicist  and  inventor. 
See  Railroads:  i 759-1881.         • 

SEGUR,  Henry  Frangois,  Comte  de  (1689- 
1751),  French  soldier.  Commanded  in  Bohemia, 
1741;  in  Bavaria  against  the  Austrians,  1744-1745; 
in  Flanders,  1 746-1747.  See  Austria:  1741  (Au- 
gust-November) . 

SEGUSIAVI,  one  of  the  tribes  of  Gaul  which 
occupied  the  ancient  Forez  (departments  of  the 
Rhone  and  the  Loire)  and  extended  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Saone. — Based  on  Napoleon  III,  History  of 
Ccpsar,  bk.  3,  ch.   2,  footnote. 

SEIGNIORIAL  TENURE,  Lower  Canada, 
feudal  system  of  land-holding.  It  was  abolished 
in  1854.     See  Canada:   1854. 

SEIGNOBOS,  Charles  (1854-  ),  French 
historian.     See  History:  32. 

SEINE,  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  France,  flow- 
ing northwest  through  Paris  to  the  English  Chan- 
nel, which  it  enters  at  Havre.    See  Sequana. 

SEISACHTHEIA  OF  SOLON.  See  Debt, 
Laws  concerning:   Ancient  Greek. 

SEITZ,  Karl  (1868-  ),  Austrian  pohtical 
leader.  See  Austria:  1918-1919;  1920:  Resigna- 
tion, etc. 

SEITZ,  Theodor  (1863-  ),  German  colonial 
administrator.  Governor  of  German  Southwest 
Africa.    See  World  War:  1915:  VIII.  Africa:  a,  2. 

SEJANUS,  Lucius  Aelius  (d.  31),  favorite  and 
minister  of  the  Roman  emperor  Tiberius.  His 
plots  against  the  royal  family  led  to  his  downfall. 
See  Rome:   Empire:   14-37. 

SEJM,  lower  house  of  the  Polish  legislative  body. 
See  Poland,  Constitution  of:  Section  II. 

SEJMIK,  local  councils,  powerful  in  Poland  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  See  Po- 
land:  1648. 

SELAH,  city  in  the  rocks,  Petra  of  the  Edom- 
ites,  Idlumeans,  or  Nabatheans.     See  Nabatheans. 

SELANGOR,  one  of  the  Federated  Malay  States, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Malay  peninsula.  It 
has  an  area  of  3,200  square  miles  and  a  population 
(1921)  of  401,009.  See  Straits  Settlements:  1909- 
1914. 

SELDEN,  George  B.  (1845-1922),  American 
engineer  and  inventor.  See  Automobiles:  1826- 
1895. 

SELECTIVE  DRAFT  ACT,  United  States 
(1917)-  See  U.S.. A,:  1917  (May);  World  War: 
1917:  Vlll.  United  States  and  the  war:  i,  2;  also 
Liquor   problem:    United  States:    1913-1910. 

SELECTMEN.— In  1665  the  General  Court  or 
town  meeting  of  Plymouth  Colony  enacted  that 
"'in  every  Towne  of  this  Jurisdiction  there  be 
three  or  five  Celectmcn  chosen  by  the  Towns- 
men out  of  the  freemen  such  as  shal  be  approved 
by  the  Court;  for  the  better  managing  of  the  afaires 
of  the  respective  Townships;  and  that  the  Ceiect 
men  in  every  Towne  or  the  major  parte  of  them 
are  heerhy  Impowercd  to  heare  and  determine  all 
debtes  and  differences  arising  between  pson  and 
pson  within  thcire  resix'ctive  Townships  not  ex- 
ceeding forty  shillings,'  &c.  .  .  .  The  origin  of  the 
title  'Selectmen'  it  is  difticult  to  determine.  It  may 
po.ssibly  be  referred  to  the  tun-gerefa  of  the  old 
Anglo-Saxon  township,  who,  with  'the  four  best 
men,'  was  the  legal  representative  of  the  commun- 
ity, or  to  the  'i)robi  homines'  of  more  ancient  times. 
The  prefix  '.select'  would  seem  to  indicate  the  best, 
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the  most  approved,  but,  as  in  the  Massachusetts 
Colony,  they  were  called,  as  early  as  1642,  'selected 
townsmen,'  it  is  probable  that  without  reference 
to  any  historic  type  they  were  merely  the  men  ap- 
pointed, chosen,  selected  from  the  townsmen,  to 
have  charge  of  town  affairs." — W.  T.  Davis,  An- 
cient landmarks  of  Plymouth,  pp.  84-85. — See  also 
Township  and  town  meeting. 

SELEUCIA. — Seleucia,  about  forty-five  miles 
from  Babylon,  on  the  Tigris,  was  one  of  the  cap- 
itals founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator.  "Many  ages 
after  the  fall  of  [the  Macedonian  or  Seleucid  Em- 
pire in  Asia]  .  .  .  Seleucia  retained  the  genuine 
characters  of  a  Grecian  colony — arts,  military  vir- 
tue, and  the  love  of  freedom.  The  independent  re- 
public was  governed  by  a  senate  of  three  hundred 
nobles;  the  people  consisted  of  000,000  citizens;  the 
walls  were  strong,  and,  as  long  as  concord  pre- 
vailed among  the  several  orders  of  the  State,  they 
viewed  with  contempt  the  power  of  the  Parthian ; 
but  the  madness  of  faction  was  sometimes  provoked 
to  implore  the  dangerous  aid  of  the  common  enemy, 
who  was  posted  almost  at  the  gates  of  the  colony." 
The  Parthian  capital,  Ctesiphon,  grew  up  at  a 
distance  of  only  three  miles  from  Seleucia.  "Under 
the  reign  of  Marcus,  the  Roman  generals  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Ctesiphon  and  Seleucia.  They 
were  received  as  friends  by  the  Greek  colony ; 
they  attacked  as  enemies  the  seat  of  the  Parthian 
kings;  yet  both  cities  experienced  the  same  treat- 
ment. The  sack  and  conflagration  of  Seleucia,  with 
the  massacre  of  300,000  of  the  inhabitants,  tar- 
nished the  glory  of  the  Roman  triumph." — E. 
Gibbon,  History  of  tlie  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  ch.  8. — See  also  Ctesiphon;  Se- 
LEUciD.t,  Empire  of  the;  Medain;   Syria:    B.C. 

332-i()7. 

A.  D.  50. — Sought  as  refuge  by  the  Jews.    See 

Jews:    B.  C.  S30-A.  D.  50. 

SELEUCID.^;,  Empire  of  the.— The  struggle 
for  power  which  broke  out  among  the  successors 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  after  his  death  (see  Mace- 
donia: B.C.  323-316,  to  B.C.  207-280)  may  be 
regarded  as  having  been  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
battle  of  Ipsus.  "The  period  of  fermentation  was 
then  concluded,  and  something  like  a  settled  con- 
dition of  things  brought  about.  A  quadripartite  di- 
vision of  Alexander's  dominions  was  recognised, 
Macedonia,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria  (or  south- 
western Asia)  becoming  thenceforth  distinct  political 
entities.  ...  Of  the  four  powers  thus  established, 
the  most  important  .  .  .  was  the  kingdom  of  Syria 
(as  it  was  called),  or  that  ruled  for  247  years  by 
the  Seleucidae.  Seleucus  Nicator,  the  founder  of 
the  kingdom,  was  one  of  Alexander's  officers,  but 
served  without  much  distinction  through  the  vari- 
ous campaigns  by  which  the  conquest  of  the  East 
was  effected.  At  the  first  distribution  of  provinces 
(B.C.  323)  among  Alexander's  generals  after  his 
death,  he  received  no  share;  and  it  was  not  until 
B.  C.  320,  when  upon  the  death  of  Perdiccas  a  fresh 
distribution  was  made  at  Triparadisus.  that  his 
merits  were  recognised,  and  he  was  given  the  sat- 
rapy of  Babylon.  .  .  .  Seleucus  led  the  flower  of 
the  eastern  provinces  to  the  field  of  Ipsus  (B.C. 
301),  and  contributed  largely  to  the  victory,  thus 
winning  himself  a  position  among  the  foremost 
potentates  of  the  day.  By  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment made  after  Ipsus,  Seleucus  was  recognised  as 
monarch  of  all  the  Greek  conquests  in  Asia,  with 
the  sole  exceptions  of  Lower  Syria  and  Asia  Minor. 
The  monarchy  thus  established  extended  from  the 
Holy  Land  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  to 
the  Indus  valley  and  the  Bolor  mountain-chain 
upon  the  east,  and  from  the  Caspian  and  Jaxartes 
towards  the  north,  to  the  Persian  gulf  and  Indian 
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Ocean  towards  the  south.  It  comprised  Upper  Syria 
Isee  Syria:  B.  C.  332-167J,  Mesopotamia,  parts  of 
Cappadocia  and  Phrygia,  .-Xrmenia,  Assyria,  Media, 
Babylonia,  Susiana,  Persia,  Carmania,  Sagartia, 
Hyrcania,  Parthia,  Bactria,  Sogdiana,  Aria,  Za- 
rangia,  Arachosia,  Sacastana,  Gedrosia,  and  prob- 
ably some  part  of  India." — G.  Rawlinson,  Sixth 
great  oriental  monarchy,  ch.  3. — The  original  cap- 
ital of  the  great  empire  of  Seleucus  was  Babylon; 
but  not  satisfied  with  it  he  founded  and  built  the 
city  of  Seleucia,  about  forty  miles  from  Babylon, 
on  the  Tigris.  Even  there  he  was  not  content,  and, 
after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  he  created,  within  a  few 
years,  the  magnificent  city  of  Antioch,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Orontes,  and  made  it  his  royal  residence. 
This  removal  of  the  capital  from  the  center  of  his 
dominions  to  the  Syrian  border  is  thought  to  have 
been  among  the  causes  which  led  to  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  kingdom.  First  Bactria,  then  Parthia, 
fell  away,  and  the  latter,  in  time,  absorbed  most 
of  the  Seleucid  empire. — Based  on  C.  Thirlwall, 
History  of  Greece,  v.  7-8,  ch.  58-60. 

Also  in:  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Story  of  Alexander's 
empire. — B.  G.  Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  ancient  his- 
tory, V.  3. 

B.  C.  281-224.— Wars  with  the  Ptolemies  and 
civil  wars. — Decay  or  the  empire. — "Antiochus 
Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  who  had  succeeded  to  his 
father  [murdered  B.C.  281  (see  Macedonia:  B.C. 
207-280)]  at  the  age  of  40,  received  the  surname  of 
Soter  [Saviour]  from  his  complete  victory  [time 
and  place  unknown]  over  the  Gauls  at  the  time 
when  they  had  crossed  the  Bosporus.  [See  Ga- 
latia.]  ...  He  reigned  Httle  more  (?)  than  twenty 
years.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Antiochus 
carried  on  wars  with  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy  Ce- 
raunus  [see  Macedonia:  B.  C.  277-244],  which, 
however,  were  soon  brought  to  a  close.  The  war 
with  Antigonus  had  commenced  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Demetrius ;  it  was  a  maritime  war,  in  which 
nothing  sufficiently  important  was  done;  both  par- 
ties felt  that  it  was  only  a  useless  waste  of  strength, 
and  soon  concluded  peace.  Antiochus  was  wise 
enough  altogether  to  abstain  from  interfering  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe.  In  Asia  he  apparently  en- 
larged the  dominion  of  his  father,  and  his  magnifi- 
cent empire  extended  from  the  mountains  of  Can- 
dahar  as  far  as  the  Hellespont ;  but  many  parts  of 
it,  which  his  father  had  left  him  in  a  state  of  sub- 
mission, asserted  their  independence,  as  e.  g., 
Cappadocia  and  Pontus  under  Ariarathes,  and  so 
also  Armenia  and  several  other  countries  in  the 
midst  of  his  empire ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  be 
satisfied  with  maintaining  a  nominal  supremacy  in 
those  parts.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  his 
reign  Bactria  also  became  independent  under  a 
Macedonian  king.  Even  Seleucus  had  no  longer 
ruled  over  the  Indian  states  which,  having  sepa- 
rated from  the  empire,  returned  to  their  own  na- 
tional institutions.  With  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
[Egypt]  he  at  first  concluded  peace,  and  was  on 
good  terms  with  him ;  but  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  reign  he  was  again  involved  in  war  with 
him,  although  Ptolemy  undoubtedly  was  far  more 
powerful ;  and  this  war  was  protracted  until  the 
reign  of  his  son  Antiochus.  .  .  .  The  Egyptians 
carried  on  the  war  on  the  offensive  against  Asia 
Minor,  where  they  already  possessed  a  few  places, 
and  principally  at  sea.  The  Syrians  conquered  Da- 
mascus, though  otherwise  the  war  was  unfavourable 
to  them ;  they  did  not  carry  it  on  with  energy,  and 
the  Egyptians  at  that  time  conquered  Ephesus,  the 
coast  of  Ionia,  Caria,  Pamphylia,  and  probably 
Cilicia  also;  the  Cyclades  likewise  fell  into  their 
hands  about  that  period.  ...  On  the  death  of 
Antiochus  Soter    (Olymp.   129,  3)    [2526.  C]    the 
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government  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  surviving 
son,  .  .  .  Antiochus  Theos,  one  of  the  most  detest- 
able Asiatic  despots."  Peace  with  Egypt  was 
brought  about  by  the  marriage  of  Antiochus  Theos 
to  Berenice,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ;  but 
in  order  to  marry  her  he  was  obliged  to  divorce 
and  send  away  his  wife  Laudice,  or  Laodice. 
After  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  died,  however  (B.C. 
248),  Laodice  returned,  "recovered  her  whole  in- 
fluence, and  Berenice,  with  her  child,  was  sent  to 
Antioch" — the  royal  residence  of  Antiochus  then 
being  at  Ephesus.  The  next  year  Antiochus,  who 
had  been  ill  for  a  long  time — "in  a  perpetual  state 
of  intoxication" — died,  perhaps  of  poison.  LaocUce 
"caused  a  waxen  image  of  him  to  be  placed  in  a 
bed,  and  thus  deceived  the  courtiers,  who  were 
obliged  to  stand  at  a  respectful  distance,"  while  she, 
"with  her  sons,  took  possession  of  the  government, 
and  adopted  measures  to  rid  herself  of  Berenice. 
But  the  citizens  of  Antioch  sided  with  Berenice, 
and  .  .  .  she  for  a  time  remained  in  possession  of 
Antioch.  .  .  .  But  she  was  betrayed  by  the  nobles; 
.  .  .  her  child  was  dragged  from  her  arms  and 
murdered  before  her  eyes;  she  then  fled  into  the 
temple  at  Daphne,  and  was  herself  murdered  there 
in  the  asylum.  The  two  brothers,  Seleucus  Callini- 
cus  and  Antiochus  Hierax,  then  assumed  the  crown; 
but  they  seem  to  have  divided  the  empire,  and 
Antiochus  obtained  Asia  Minor.  .  .  .  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes,  the  third  among  the  Ptolemies,  and  the  last 
in  the  series  that  deserves  praise,  now  rose  in  just 
indignation  at  the  fate  of  his  unhappy  sister 
(Olymp.  133,  3)  [246  B.C.].  He  marched  out  with 
all  the  forces  of  his  empire,  and  wherever  he  went 
the  nations  declared  in  his  favour.  .  .  .  'All  the 
Ionian,  Cilician,  and  other  towns,  which  were  al- 
ready in  arms  to  support  Berenice,'  joined  Euer- 
getes,  and  he  traversed  the  whole  of  the  Syrian 
empire.  ...  He  himself  proceeded  as  far  as  Baby- 
lon. Media,  Persia,  and  the  upper  satrapies,  south- 
ern Chorassan  and  Sistan  as  far  as  Cabul,  all  of 
which  belonged  to  Syria,  submitted  to  him.  He 
was  equally  successful  in  Asia  Minor:  the  acropolis 
of  Sardes,  a  part  of  Lydia,  and  Phrygia  Major, 
alone  maintained  themselves.  Even  the  countries 
on  the  coast  of  Thrace  .  .  .  were  conquered  by  the 
Egyptians.  .  .  .  Seleucus  Callinicus,  in  the  mean- 
time, probably  maintained  himself  in  the  mountain- 
ous districts  of  Armenia,  in  Aderbidjan.  'His 
brother,  Antiochus,  deserted  him,  and  negotiated 
with  Ptolemy.'  In  the  conquered  countries,  Ptol- 
emy everywhere  exercised  the  rights  of  a  conqueror 
in  the  harsh  Egyptian  manner.  .  .  .  While  he  was 
thus  levying  contributions  abroad,  an  insurrection 
broke  out  in  Egypt,  which  obliged  him  to  return." 
He,  thereupon,  divided  his  conquests,  "retaining 
for  himself  Syria  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
coast  districts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace,  so  that 
he  had  a  complete  maritime  empire.  The  remain- 
ing territories  he  divided  into  two  states:  the  coun- 
try beyond  the  Euphrates  was  given,  according  to 
St.Jerome  on  Daniel  (xi.  7  foil.),  to  one  Xanthip- 
pus  who  is  otherwise  unknown,  and  western  Asia 
was  left  to  Antiochus  Hierax.  It  would  seem  that 
after  this  he  never  visited  those  countries  again. 
After  he  had  withdrawn,  a  party  hostile  to  him 
came  forward  to  oppose  him.  .  .  .  The  confeder- 
ates formed  a  fleet,  with  the  assistance  of  which, 
and  supported  by  a  general  insurrection  of  the 
Asiatics,  who  were  exasperated  against  the  Egyp- 
tians on  account  of  their  rapacity,  Seleucus  Cal- 
linicus rallied  again.  He  recovered  the  whole  of 
upper  Asia,  and  for  a  time  he  was  united  with  his 
brother  Antiochus  Hierax.  .  .  .  Ptolemy  being 
pressed  on  all  sides  concluded  a  truce  of  ten  years 
with   Seleucus   on   the   basis  'uti   possidetis.'     Both 


parties  seem  to  have  retained  the  places  which  they 
possessed  at  the  time,  so  that  all  the  disadvan- 
tage was  on  the  side  of  the  Seleucidae,  for  the 
fortified  town  of  Seleucia,  e.  g.,  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Egyptians,  whereby  the  capital  was 
placed  in  a  dangerous  position.  'A  part  of  Cilicia, 
the  whole  of  Caria,  the  Ionian  cities,  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  and  several  Macedonian  towns  like- 
wise continued  to  belong  to  Egypt.'  During  this 
period,  a  war  broke  out  between  the  brothers 
Seleucus  and  Antiochus.  .  .  .  The  war  between  the 
two  brothers  lasted  for  years:  its  seat  was  Asia 
Minor.  .  .  .  Seleucus  established  himself  in  upper 
Asia,  where  the  Parthians,  who  during  the  war 
between  the  brothers  had  subdued  Sistan  and 
lower  Chorassan,  were  in  the  possession  of  Media, 
Babylonia  and  Persia.'  "  In  the  end,  Antiochus  was 
overcome,  and  fled  into  Thrace.  "But  there  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  a  general  of  Euergetes,  'and 
orders  were  sent  from  Alexandria  to  keep  him  in 
safe  custody' ;  for  in  the  meantime  a  peace  had 
been  concluded  between  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy,  by 
which  the  Egyptian  empire  in  its  immense  extent 
was  strengthened  again."  Antiochus  Hierax  then 
escaped  and  took  refuge  among  the  Gauls,  but  was 
murdered  for  the  jewels  that  he  carried  with  him. 
"Notwithstanding  its  successful  enterprises,  Egypt 
had  been  shaken  by  the  war  to  its  foundations  and 
had  lost  its  strength.  .  .  .  The  empire  was  already 
in  a  state  of  internal  decay,  and  even  more  so  than 
that  of  Syria.  The  death  of  Euergetes  [221  B.C.] 
decided  its  downfall.  'But  in  Syria  too  the  long 
wars  had  loosened  the  connection  among  the  prov- 
inces more  than  ever,  and  those  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
jewels  of  the  Syrian  crown,  were  separated  from 
the  rest.  For  while  Seleucus  was  in  Upper  Asia, 
Achaeus,  his  uncle,  availed  himself  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  making  himself  an  independent  satrap  in 
Western  Asia.'  Seleucus  did  not  reign  long  after 
this.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Seleucus 
Ceraunus  (Olymp.  138,  2)  [227  B.  C]  who  marched 
against  the  younger  Achaeus,  but  was  murdered  by 
a  Gaul  named  Apaturius,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
same  Achaeus  (Olymp.  139,  i)  [224  B.C.].  He 
had  reigned  only  three  years,  and  resided  in  west- 
ern Asia.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother 
Antiochus,  surnamed  the  Great.  .  .  .  Under  Anti- 
ochus the  Syrian  empire  revived  again  and  acquired 
a  great  extent,  especially  in  the  south.  Although 
he  was  not  a  great  man,  his  courtiers,  not  without 
reason,  gave  him  the  surname  of  the  Great,  because 
he  restored  the  empire.  This  happened  at  the  time 
when  Antigonus  Doson  [king  of  Macedonia]  died. 
Achaeus,  in  Asia  Minor,  was  in  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion; the  satrap  of  Media  was  likewise  revolting, 
and  the  Syrian  empire  was  confined  to  Syria, 
Babylonia,  and  Persia.  During  this  confusion,  new 
sovereigns  ascended  the  thrones  everywhere.  In 
Macedonia,  Philip  succeeded;  in  Egypt,  Ptolemy 
Philopator;  in  Media,  Molon;  and  in  Bactria  a 
consolidated  Macedonian  dynasty  had  already  es- 
tablished itself." — B.  G.  Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  an- 
cient history,  v.  3,  lectures  103-104. 

B.  C.  224-187.— Reign  of  Antiochus  the  Great. 
— Early  successes. — Disastrous  war  with  the 
Romans. — Diminished  kingdom. — His  death. — 
Antiochus  the  Great  first  proved  his  military  tal- 
ents in  the  war  against  the  rebellious  brothers  Mo- 
lon and  Alexander,  the  satraps  of  Media  and  Per- 
sia (220B.  C).  "He  next  renewed  the  old  contest 
with  Egypt  for  the  possession  of  Cocle-Syria  and 
Palestine,  and  was  forced  to  cede  those  provinces 
to  Ptolemy  Philopator,  as  the  result  of  his  decisive 
defeat  at  Raphia,  near  Gaza,  in  the  same  year  in 
which  the  battle  of  the  Trasimene  lake  [between 
Hannibal  and  the  Romans]  was  fought  (B.C.  217). 
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Meanwhilf,  Aiha'us,  tlic  goviinor  of  Asia  Minor, 
had  raised  the  standard  oi  indipcndcnce;  but  after 
an  obstinate  resistance  he  was  defeated  and  taken 
at  Sardis,  and  put  to  death  by  Anliothus  (B.C. 
214).  This  success  in  the  West  encourajied  Anti- 
ochus,  hke  his  father,  to  attempt  the  reconquest 
of  the  East,  and  with  greater  appearance  at  least 
of  success.  But  a  seven  years'  war  ( B.  C.  212-205) 
only  resulted  in  his  acknowledj^ment  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Parthian  monarchy  (B.C.  205). 
The  same  year  witnessed  not  only  the  crisis  of  the 
Hannibalic  War,  but  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pator ;  and  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  latter 
event  effectually  withdrew  Antiochus  from  direct 
participation  in  the  great  conflict.  The  league  which 
he  made  with  Philip  [Philip  V,  king  of  Macedonia, 
who  had  then  just  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
Romans,  ending  the  'First  Macedonian  War'  (see 
Grefxe:  B.  C.  214-146)  1,  instead  of  being  a  well- 
concerted  plan  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Romans  from 
Asia,  was  only  intended  to  leave  him  at  liberty  to 
pursue  his  designs  against  Egypt,  while  Philip  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  war  with  Attalus  [king  of  Per- 
gamus,  or  PergamumJ  and  the  Romans.  During 
the  crisis  of  the  Macedonian  War,  he  prosecuted  a 
vigorous  attack  upon  Cilicia,  Coele-Syria,  and  Pales- 
tine, while  the  Romans  hesitated  to  engage  in  a 
new  contest  to  protect  the  dominions  of  their  youth- 
ful ward  [Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes,  the  infant  king 
of  Egypt,  whose  guardians  had  placed  him  under 
the  protection  of  the  Roman  senate].  At  length  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Egyptians  at  Panium,  the 
hill  whence  the  Jordan  rises,  was  followed  by  a 
peace  which  gave  the  coveted  provinces  to  Anti- 
ochus [see  Jews:  B.  C.  332-167],  while  the  youth- 
ful Ptolemy  was  betrothed  to  Cleopatra,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Syrian  king  (B.  C.  19S).  It  must  not  be- 
forgotten  that  the  transference  of  these  provinces 
from  Egypt,  which  had  constantly  pursued  a  tol- 
erant policy  towards  the  Jews,  led  afterwards  to 
the  furious  persecution  of  that  people  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  their  successful  revolt  under  the 
Maccabees.  [See  Jews:  B.C.  166-40.]  The  time 
seemed  now  arrived  for  Antiochus  to  fly  to  the 
aid  of  Philip,  before  he  should  be  crushed  by  the 
Romans;  but  the  Syrian  king  still  clung  to  the 
nearer  and  dearer  object  of  extending  his  power  over 
the  whole  of  Asia  Minor.  ...  He  collected  a  great 
army  at  Sardis,  while  his  fleet  advanced  along  the 
southern  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  so  that  he  was 
brought  into  collision  both  with  Attalus  and  the 
Rhodians,  the  allies  of  Rome.  .  .  .  Though  the 
Rhodians  succeeded  in  protecting  the  chief  cities  of 
Caria,  and  Antiochus  was  repelled  from  some  im- 
portant places  -by  the  resistance  of  the  inhabitants, 
he  became  master  of  several  others,  and  among  the 
rest  of  Abydos  on  the  Hellespont.  Even  the  con- 
quest of  his  ally  Philip  was  in  the  first  instance 
favourable  to  his  progress;  for  the  hesitating  policy 
of  the  Romans  suffered  him  to  occupy  the  places 
vacated  by  the  Macedonian  garrisons."  It  was 
not  until  iqi  B.C.  that  the  fatuity  of  the  Syrian 
monarch  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  legions 
of  Rome.  He  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
.(^tolians  in  Greece,  and  he  had  received  into  his 
camp  the  fugitive  Carthaginian,  Hannibal;  but  petty 
jealousies  prevented  him  from  profiting  by  the 
genius  of  the  great  unfortunate  soldier.  He  entered 
Greece  with  a  small  force  in  192  B.  C,  occupied  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae,  and  entrenched  himself  there, 
waiting  reinforcements  which  did  not  come.  Even 
the  Macedonians  were  arrayed  against  him.  Early 
in  the  following  year  he  was  attacked  in  this  strong 
position  by  the  Roman  consul  Manius  Acilius 
Glabrio.  Despite  the  immense  advantages  of  the 
'^'isition  he  was  defeated  overwhelmingly  and  his 


army  almost  totally  destroyed  (iqi  B.C.).  He  tied 
to  Chakisand  from  Chalcis  to  Asia;  but  he  had  not 
escaped  the  long  arm  of  wrathful  Rome,  now  roused 
against  him.  For  the  first  time,  a  Roman  army 
crossed  the  Hellespont  and  entered  the  Asiatic 
world,  under  the  command  of  the  powerful  Scipios, 
Africanus  and  his  brother.  At  the  same  time  a 
Roman  fleet,  in  cooperation  with  the  navy  of 
Rhodes,  swept  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  .After 
some  minor  naval  engagements,  a  great  battle  was 
fought  off  the  promontory  of  Myonnesus,  near  Ephe- 
sus,  in  which  the  Syrians  lost  half  their  fleet  (igo 
B.C.).  On  land  Antiochus  fared  no  better.  A  vast 
and  motley  host  which  he  gathered  lor  the  defense  of 
his  dominions  was  assailed  by  L.  Scipio  at  Magne- 
sia, under  Mount  Sipylus  (iqoB.C),  and  easily 
destroyed,  some  50,000  of  its  dead  being  left  on  the 
field.  This  ended  the  war  and  stripped  Antiochus 
of  all  his  former  conquests  in  Asia  Minor.  Much 
of  the  territory  taken  from  him  was  handed  over 
to  the  king  of  Pergamum,  faithful  ally  and  frienu 
of  Rome ;  some  to  the  republic  of  Rhodes,  and 
some  was  left  undisturbed  in  its  political  state,  as 
organized  in  the  minor  states  of  Cappadocia, 
Bithynia  and  the  rest.  "As  the  battle  of  Magnesia 
was  the  last,  in  ancient  history,  of  those  unequal 
conflicts,  in  which  oriental  armies  yielded  like 
unsubstantial  shows  to  the  might  of  disciplined 
freedom,  so  it  sealed  the  fate  of  the  last  of  the 
great  oriental  empires;  for  the  kingdom  left  to 
the  heirs  of  Seleucus  was  only  strong  enough  to 
indulge  them  in  the  luxuries  of  Antioch  and  the 
malignant  satisfaction  of  persecuting  the  Jews.  All 
resistance  ceased  in  Asia  Minor;  that  great  penin- 
sula was  ceded  as  far  as  the  Taurus  and  the  Halys, 
with  whatever  remained  nominally  to  Antiochus 
in  Thrace;  and,  with  characteristic  levity,  he 
thanked  the  Romans  for  relieving  him  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  too  large  a  kingdom..  .  .  .  Never,  per- 
haps, did  a  great  power  fall  so  rapidly,  so  thor- 
oughly, and  so  ignominiously  as  the  kingdom  of  the 
Seleucidae  under  this  Antiochus  the  Great.  He 
himself  was  soon  afterwards  slain  by  the  indignant 
inhabitants  of  Elymais  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  on  occasion  of  the  plundering  of  a  temple  of 
Bel,  with  the  treasures  of  which  he  had  sought  to 
replenish  his  empty  coffers  (B.C.  187).  .  .  .  The 
petty  princes  of  Phrygia  soon  submitted  to  the 
power  and  exactions  of  the  new  lords  of  Western 
Asia;  but  the  powerful  Celtic  tribes  of  Galatia 
made  a  stand  in  the  fastnesses  of  Mount  Olympus  " 
They  were  overcome,  however,  and  the  survivors 
driven  beyond  the  Tialys.  "That  river,  fi.xed  by 
the  treaty  with  Antiochus  as  the  eastern  limit  o*. 
Roman  power  in  Asia,  was  respected  as  the  present 
terminus  of  their  conquests,  without  putting  a 
bound  to  their  influence."  Eumenes,  king  of  Per^ 
gamus,  "was  justly  rewarded  for  his  sufferings  and 
services  by  the  apportionment  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  territories  ceded  by  Antiochus  to  the  aggran- 
dizement of  his  kingdom.  Pergamus  became  the 
most  powerful  state  of  Western  Asia,  including 
nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  up  to  the  Halys 
and  the  Taurus,  except  Bithynia  and  Galatia  on 
the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  Lycia  and  the 
greater  part  of  Caria,  which  went  to  recompense  the 
fidehty  of  the  Rhodians;  and  to  these  Asiatic  pos- 
sessions were  added,  in  Europe,  the  Thracian 
Chersonese  and  the  city  of  Lysimachia." — P.  Smith, 
History  of  the  World:  Ancient,  v.  2,  ch.  27. 

Also  in:  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Story  of  Alexander's 
empire,  ch.  24,28. — W.  Ihne,  History  of  Rome,  bk. 
5,  ch.  2. — C.  Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece  ch.  65. 

B.  C.  150. — Conquest  by  the  Parthians  of  Me- 
dia, Persia,  Susiana,  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 
See  Persia:  B.  C.  iSo-A.  D.  226. 
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B.  C.  64. — Pompey  in  the  East. — Syrld  ab- 
sorbed in  the  dominion  of  Rome. — In  64  B.  C, 
having  finished  the  Mithradatic  War,  driving  the 
Pontic  king  across  the  Euxine  into  the  Crimea, 
Pompey  marched  into  Syria  to  settle  affairs  in 
that  disordered  region.  (See  Rome:  RepubHc: 
B.C.  69-63.)  He  had  received  from  the  Roman 
senate  and  people,  under  the  ManiHan  Law,  an 
extraordinary  commission,  with  supreme  powers 
in  Asia,  and  by  virtue  of  this  authority  he  as- 
sumed to  dispose  of  the  eastern  kingdoms  at  will. 
The  last  of  the  Seleucid  kings  of  Syria  was  de- 
prived of  his  throne  at  Pompey 's  command,  and 
Syria  was  added  to  the  dominions  of  Rome.  He 
then  turned  his  attention  to  Judaea. — Based  on  G. 
Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman  republic,  v.  3,  cli.  9-10. 
— See  also  Jews:   B.  C.  166-40. 

See  also  Selexjcia;  Sidon. 

SELEUCUS  (surnamed  Nicator)  (c.  356-281 
B.C.),  Macedonian  general.  Served  under  Alexan- 
der, 333-323  B.C.;  shared  in  the  partitions  of  his 
empire,  323  and  321  B.C.;  founded  the  dynasty  of 
the  Seleucidas  at  Babylon,  312  B.C.  See  Mace- 
donia: B.C.  315-^10;  B.C.  310-301;  B.C.  297-280; 
Seleucid.e. 

SELF-DENYING  ORDINANCE  (1645).  See 
England:   1644- 1645. 

SELGOV.^,  tribe  which,  in  Roman  times,  oc- 
cupied the  modern  county  of  Dumfries,  Scotland. 
See  Britain:   Celtic  tribes. 

SELIM  I  (1465-1521),  sultan  of  Turkey,  1512- 
1521.  See  Turkey:  1481-1520;  Bagdad:  1393- 
1638. 

Selim  II  (1524-1574),  sultan  of  Turkey,  1566- 
1574.    See  Turkey:  1566-1571. 

Selim  III  (1762-1808),  sultan  of  Turkey,  1789- 
1808.    See  Turkey:  1776-1792;  1789-1812. 

SELINUS,  ancient  city  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Sicily,  seventy-four  miles  southwest  of  modern 
Palermo.  Founded  by  colonists  from  Megara, 
about  628  B.C.,  it  was  destroyed  by  Hannibal,  409 
B.C.  It  was  rebuilt,  408  B.C.  and  permanently 
destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians  in  241  B.C.  See 
Sicily:  B.C. 409-405. 

SELJUKS,  name  of  several  Turkish  dynasties 
ruling  a  large  part  of  Asia  during  the  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries.  See  Turkey: 
1004-1063;  1566-1571;  ARMENaA:  908-1083. 

SELKIRK,  'Thomas  Douglas,  5th  Earl  of 
(i 771-1820),  British  colonizer.  See  Immigration 
AND  emigration:  Canada:  1763-1867;  Canada: 
1811-1816;  MANaiOBA:  18x1-1835. 

SELLA  CURULIS.    See  Curule  chair. 

SELLASIA,  Battle  of,  the  last  and  decisive 
battle  in  what  was  called  the  Kleomenic  War, 
fought  221  B.C.  The  war  had  its  origin  in  the 
resistance  of  Sparta,  under  the  influence  of  its  last 
heroic  king,  Kleomenes,  to  the  growing  power  of 
the  Achaean  League,  revived  and  extended  by  Ara- 
tos.  In  the  end,  the  league,  to  defeat  Kleomenes, 
was  persuaded  by  Aratos  to  call  in  Antigonus 
Doson,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  practically  to  sur- 
render itself,  as  an  instrument  in  his  hands,  for  the 
subjugation  of  Sparta  and  all  Peloponnesus.  The 
deed  was  accomplished  on  the  field  of  Sellasia. 
Kleomenes  fled  to  Egypt;  "Sparta  now,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  return  of  the  Herakleids,  opened  her 
gates  to  a  foreign  conqueror." — E.  A.  Freeman, 
History  of  federal  government,  ch.  7,  sect.  4. — See 
also  Greece:  B.C.  280-146. 

Also  in:    Plutarch,  Kleomenes. 

SELLE  RIVER,  Battle  of.  See  World  War: 
1918:  11.  Western  front:  a,  1. 

SELLI,  early  priests  of  Zeus.     See   Hellas. 

SELWYN,  George  Augustus  (1809-1878), 
English    ecclesiastic.      First    bishop    of    New    Zea- 


land, 1841-1868;  bishop  of  Lichfield,  1868-1878. 
See  Missions,  Christian:  Islands  of  the  Pacific. 

SEMENOV,  Grigori  Mikhailovitch,  Russian 
general.  Leader  of  Cossacks  against  the  Bolshe- 
viki.  See  Russia:  1918-1920;  1922  (June-August); 
Siberia:  IQ07-1919. 

SEMIN'ARA,  Battle  of  (1503).  See  Italy: 
1501-1504. 

SEMINOLES.— "The  term  'semanole,'  or  'isti 
Simanole,'  signifies  'separatish'  or  'runaway,'  and 
as  a  tribal  name  points  to  the  Indians  who  left 
the  Creek,  especially  the  Lower  Creek  settlements, 
for  Florida,  to  live,  hunt,  and  fish  there  in  inde- 
pendence. The  term  does  not  mean  'wild,'  'savage,' 
as  frequently  stated ;  if  applied  now  in  this  sense 
to  animals,  it  is  because  of  its  original  meaning, 
'what  has  become  a  runaway.'  .  .  .  The  Seminoles 
of  modern  times  are  a  people  compounded  of  the 
following  elements:  separatists  from  the  Lower 
Creek  and  Hitchiti  towns;  remnants  of  tribes  partly 
civilized  by  the  Spaniards;  Yamassi  Inchans,  and 
some  negroes.  .  .  .  The  Seminoles  were  always  re- 
garded as  a  sort  of  outcasts  by  the  Creek  tribes 
from  which  they  had  seceded,  and  no  doubt  there 
were  reasons  for  this.  .  .  .  These  Indians  showed, 
like  the  Creeks,  hostile  intentions  towards  the 
thirteen  states  during  and  after  the  Revolution,  and 
conjointly  with  the  Upper  Creeks  on  Tallapoosa 
river  concluded  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  the 
Spaniards  at  Pensacola  in  May,  1784.  Although 
under  Spanish  control,  the  Seminoles  entered  into 
hostihties  with  the  Americans  in  1793  and  1S12. 
In  the  latter  year  Payne  miko  ['King  Payne']  was 
killed  in  a  battle  at  Alachua,  and  his  brother,  the 
influential  Bowlegs,  died  soon  after.  These  unruly 
tribes  surprised  and  massacred  American  settlers 
on  the  Satilla  river,  Georgia,  in  181 7,  and  another 
conflict  began,  which  terminated  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Mikasuki  and  Suwanee  river  towns  of  the 
Seminoles  by  General  Jackson,  in  April,  1818. 
[See  Florida:  1812-1819.]  After  the  cession  of 
Florida,  and  its  incorporation  into  the  American 
Union  (1819),  the  Seminoles  gave  up  all  their 
territory  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Moultrie,  Sept. 
i8th,  1823,  receiving  in  exchange  goods  and  an- 
nuities. When  the  government  concluded  to  move 
these  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  a  treaty 
of  a  conditional  character  was  concluded  with  them 
at  Payne's  landing,  in  1832.  The  larger  portion 
were  removed,  but  the  more  stubborn  part  dissented, 
and  thus  gave  origin  to  one  of  the  gravest  conflicts 
which  ever  occurred  between  Indians  and  Whites. 
The  Seminole  war  began  with  the  massacre  of 
Major  Dade's  command  near  Wahoo  swamp,  De- 
cember 28th,  1835,  and  continued  with  unabated 
fury  for  five  years,  entailing  an  immense  expendi- 
ture of  money  and  lives.  [See  Florida:  1S35-1843.] 
A  number  of  Creek  warriors  joined  the  hostile 
Seminoles  in  1836.  A  census  of  the  Seminoles  taken 
in  1822  gave  a  population  of  3,800,  with  Soo  ne- 
groes belonging  to  them.  The  population  of  the 
Seminoles  in  the  Indian  Territory  amounted  to 
2,667  in  1881.  .  .  .  There  are  some  Seminoles  now 
in  Mexico,  who  went  there  with  their  negro  slaves." 
— A.  S.  Gatschet,  Migration  legend  of  the  Creek 
Indians,  v.  i,  pt.  i,  sect.  2. — "Ever  since  the  first 
settlement  of  these  Indians  in  Florida  they  have 
been  engaged  in  a  strife  with  the  whites.  ...  In 
the  unanimous  judgment  of  un[)rejudiccd  writers, 
the  whites  have  ever  been  in  the  wrong." — D.  G. 
Brinton,  Notes  on  the  Floridian  peninsula,  p.  148. — 
"There  were  in  Florida,  October  i,  1880,  of  the 
Indians  commonl\-  known  as  Seminole,  208.  They 
constituted  37  families,  living  in  22  camps,  which 
were  gathered  into  five  widely  separated  group.-^  or 
settlements.  .  .  .  This  people  our  Government   has 
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never  been  able  to  conciliate  or  to  conquer.  .  .  . 
The  Seminole  have  always  lived  within  our  borders 
as  aliens.  It  is  only  of  late  years,  and  throuj,'h 
natural  necessities,  that  any  friendly  intercourse  of 
white  man  and  Indian  has  been  secured.  .  .  .  The 
Indians  have  appropriated  for  their  service  some 
of  the  products  of  European  civilization,  such  as 
weapons,  implements,  domestic  utensils,  fabrics  for 
clothing,  &c.  Mentally,  excepting  a  few  religious 
ideas  which  they  received  long  ago  from  the  teach- 
ing of  Spanish  missionaries,  and,  in  the  southern 
settlements,  excepting  some  few  Spanish  words,  the 
Seminole  have  accepted  and  appropriated  practically 
nothing  from  the  white  man."— C.  MacCauley, 
Seminole  Indians  of  Florida  (Fifth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  1883-1884,  introduction 
and  ch.  4). — See  also  Indians,  American:  Cultural 
areas  in  North  America:  Southeastern  area;  Musk- 

HOGEAN    FAAULY ;    REVENUE   CUTTER    SERVICE,  UnITED 

States. 

Also  in:  J.  T.  Sprague,  Florida  War. — ^S.  G. 
Drake,  Aboriginal  races  of  North  America,  bk.  4, 
ch.  6-21. 

In  Oklahoma.  See  Oklahoma:  1830-1844; 
1885-18SQ;  Indians,  American:  1920:  Facts  on 
Oklahoma  Indians. 

Relations  with  the  United  States  government. 
— Acquisition  of  reservation  near  Ten  Thousand 
islands.  See  Indians,  American:  1893-1899;  Flor- 
ida:   1017. 

SEMIRAMIS  (c.  800  B.C.),  Assyrian  princess. 
According  to  legend  she  was  the  queen-consort  of 
Ninus,  the  founder  of  Nineveh,  and  ruled  after  his 
death,  founding  Babylon  and  other  great  cities,  and 
giving  an  example  of  unprecedented  luxury  and  de- 
bauchery. 

SEMIRYECHENSK,  province  of  Turkestan. 
It  has  an  area  of  147,300  square  miles  and  popu- 
lation  (1912)   of  1,239,200.     See  Turkestan. 

SEMITES.^"The  'Semitic  Race'  owes  its  name 
to  a  confusion  of  ethnology  with  philology.  A  cer- 
tain family  of  speech,  composed  of  languages  closely 
related  to  one  another  and  presupposing  a  common 
mother-tongue,  received  the  title  of  'Semitic'  from 
the  German  scholar  Eichhorn.  There  was  some 
justification  for  such  a  name.  The  family  of  speech 
consists  of  Hebrew  and  Phoenician,  of  Aramaic,  of 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian,  of  Arabian,  of  South 
Arabian  and  of  Ethiopic  or  Ge'ez.  Aber,  Aram,  and 
Asshur  were  all  spns  of  Shem,  and  the  South 
Arabian  tribes  claimed  descent  from  Joktan.  In 
default  of  a  better  title,  therefore,  'Semitic'  was 
introduced  and  accepted  in  order  to  denote  the 
group  of  languages  of  which  Hebrew  and  Aramaic 
form  part.  But  whatever  justification  there  may 
have  been  for  speaking  of  a  Semitic  family  of  lan- 
guages there  was  none  for  speaking  of  a  Semitic 
race.  To  do  so  was  to  confound  language  and  race, 
and  to  perpetuate  the  old  error  which  failed  to 
distinguish  between  the  two.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, when  scholars  began  to  realise  the  distinction 
between  language  and  race,  the  mischief  was  al- 
ready done.  'The  Semitic  race'  had  become,  as  it 
were,  a  household  term  of  ethnological  science.  It 
was  too  late  to  try  to  displace  it ;  all  we  can  do  is 
to  define  it  accurately  and  distinguish  it  carefully 
from  the  philological  term,  'the  Semitic  family  of 
speech.'  .  .  .  There  are  members  of  the  Semitic  race 
who  do  not  speak  Semitic  languages,  and  speakers 
of  Semitic  languages  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
Semitic  race.  ...  It  is  questionable  whether  the 
Phoenicians  or  Canaanites  were  of  purely  Semitic 
ancestry,  and  yet  it  was  from  them  that  the  Is- 
raelites learned  the  language  which  we  call  Hebrew. 
.  .  .  Northern  Arabia  was  the  early  home  of  the 
Semitic  stock,  and  it  is  in  Northern  Arabia  that  we 


still  meet  with  it  but  little  changed.  .  .  .  The  Beda- 
win  of  Northern  Arabia,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the 
settled  poi)ulation  of  the  Hijaz,  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  uresenting  us  with  the  purest  examples 
of  the  Semitic  type.  But  even  the  Bedawin  are 
not  free  from  admixture." — A.  H.  Sayce,  Races  of 
the  Old  Testament,  ch.  4. — "The  following  is  a 
scheme  of  the  divisions  of  the  Semitic  race.  It  is 
ba.sed  partly  upon  the  evidence  afforded  by  lin- 
guistic affinity,  and  partly  upon  geographical  and 
historical  distribution: 

A. — Northern  Semites. 

Old  Babylonian 
Babylonian:^  b.  Assyrian 
Chaldiean 


II.     Aramaean: 


III.     Canaanitic 


IV.     Hebraic: 


J  a.  Mesopotamian 
Lb.  Syrian 
.  J  a.  Canaanites 
\b.  Phoenicians 

a.  Hebrews 

b.  Moabites 

c.  Ammonites 

d.  EdomiteS. 


B. — Southern  Semites. 
I.  Sabsans 
II.  Ethiopians 
III.  Arabs." 
— G.  A.  Smith,  Historical  geography  of  the  Holy 
Land,  p.  5. — "The  Semitic  races  occupy  but  a 
small  portion  0/  the  earth's  surface.  They  are 
known  to  us  historically  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  south-western  corner  of  Asia.  Their  territory 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mount  Taurus  and  the 
mountains  of  Armenia;  on  the  east,  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Kurdistan  and  Khuzistan,  and  the  Per- 
si  1  Gulf;  on  the  south,  by  the  Indian  Ocean;  and 
on  the  west,  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Early  colonisation  led  them  across  the  strait  of 
Eab-el-Mandeb  into  the  country  which  we  call 
Abyssinia ;  and  they  also  occupied,  at  an  extremely 
remote  period,  various  points  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  even  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
the  trading  ports  of  the  energetic  Phoenician  race. 
If  you  ask  me  whether  the  Semites  were  autoch- 
thones,— whether  they  were  the  original,  primitive 
inhabitants  of  the  Asiatic  region  above  described, — 
I  must  beg  of  you  to  formulate  the  question  dif- 
ferently. It  seems  certain,  on  the  evidence  of  an- 
cient monuments,  that  the  great  basin  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  was  originally  occupied  by 
a  non-Semitic  people  or  peoples,  of  no  mean  civili- 
sation, the  inventors  of  the  cuneiform  system  of 
writing.  Hebrew  tradition,  as  contained  in  the 
Old  Testament,  mentions  various  gigantic  tribes  as 
the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Palestine  (.  .  .  i  Chron. 
vii.  21),  such  as  the  Emim,  .  .  .  Nephilim,  .  .  . 
Repha'im,  .  .  .  'Anakim,  .  .  .  Zuzim,  .  .  .  and 
Zamzummim,  .  .  .  the  Horim  or  Troglodytes,  .  .  . 
and  others;  some  of  whom  at  least  were  probably 
non-Semitic.  It  appears  then  that  in  certain  parts 
of  their  territory  the  Semites  were  not  autochthones, 
but  a  foreign  conquering  race.  Was  this  the  case 
with  the  whole  Semitic  region?  Does  the  cradle  of 
the  Semites  lie  within  the  boundaries  designated 
above  or  outside  of  them?  That  is  the  shape 
which  your  question  should  take.  Here,  on  the 
very  threshold  of  our  inquiries,  the  opinions  of 
the  best  modern  authorities  diverge  widely,  some 
maintaining  (as  I  myself  was  formerly  inclined  to 
do)  that  the  Semites  were  ancient  immigrants  from 
the  North  East ;  others  that  their  home  was  in  the 
South,  whence  they  gradually  overspread  the  whole 
of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  by  successive  migrations 
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in  a  northerly  direction.    In  recent  times  the  former 
view  has  been  upheld,  to  mention  only  a  very  few 
names,  by  von  Kremer,  Guidi,  and  Hommel ;   the 
latter  by  Sayce,  Sprenger,  Schrader,  and  de  Goeje. 
.  .  .  Assuming  for   the  moment  the  correctness  of 
this  view, — taking  it  for  granted,  that  the  Semites 
first  settled  as  one  race  in  Mesopotamia  and  Baby- 
lonia,— how    are   we    to    depict    to    ourselves   their 
dispersion    over    the    territory    which    they    subse- 
quently occupied?    Somewhat  as  follows: — Having 
forced  their  way  through   the  mountainous  region 
of  Kurdistan,  and  .reached  the  Tigris,  the  Semites 
would  cross  it  and  settle  in   the  country  between 
the    Tigris    and    Euphrates.      Thence    they    would 
gradually  make  their  way  southwards  by  two  dif- 
ferent lines,  through  what  we  call  Syria  and  Baby- 
lonia.   The  one  branch  would  extend  its  wanderings 
as  far  as   Canaan ;   the   other  to  the   head   of   the 
Persian  Gulf,  where  in  process  of  time  they  would 
cast  off  a  fresh  swarm,  which  occupied  Arabia  and 
then  crossed  over  into  Africa.     All  this  of  course 
is   supposed    to    happen    in    prc-historic   times;    as 
Guidi   says,   'tale   parmi   che   possa   essere   stato   il 
movimento  preistorico  di  questi  popoli.'    Let  us  now 
consider  the  opoosite  view,  which  I  am  at  present 
strongly  inclined  to  adopt.     The  plainest  statement 
of  it  in  English  is  that  Sayce  in  his  Assyrian  Gram- 
mar (1872),  p.  13:    'The  Semitic  traditions  all  point 
to  Arabia  as  the  original  home  of  the  race.     It  is 
the  only  part  of  the  world  whifh  has  remained  ex- 
clusively   Semite.      The    racial    characteristics — in- 
tensity of  faith,  ferocity,  exclusiveness,  imagination 
— can  best  be  explained  by  a  desert  origin.'     Simi- 
larly Sprenger  in  his  Alte  Geogr.  Arabiens   (Bern, 
187s),  p.  293:    'All  Semites   are   according  to   my 
conviction   successive   layers   of   Arabs.     They   de- 
posited themselves  layer  upon  layer;  and  who  know, 
for  example,   how   many   layers  had   preceded  the 
Canaanites,  whom  we  encounter  at  the  very  begin- 
ning   of    history.' " — W.   Wright,    Lectures    on    the 
comparative  grammar  of  the  Semitic  languages,  pp. 
4-7. — "The  geographical   dissemination   too   of   the 
Semitic  race  is  by  far  less  than  that  of  the  Aryan 
race;  but  for  that  the  Semites  formed  themselves 
into    compact   masses   in    their   habitations,    which 
were  Httle  or  not  at  all  interupted  by  foreign  na- 
tions.   This  race  divides  into  the  following  groups: 
(i)   The  Southern,  or  Arabian  Group.    This  again 
subdivides    into    the    South-Arabian,    or    Himiaric 
Group    (to    which    the    Abyssinians    too    may    be 
counted),  and  into   the  Middle  or  North  Arabian 
Group.     (2)   The  second  of  these  groups  is  formed 
by  the  Middle -Semitic  or  Canaanitic,  whose  chief 
representatives    are   the   Hebrews   and   Phcjenicians, 
whose    languages    differed    only    dialectically.      (3) 
The  third  group  is  formed  by  the  Northern  or  Ara- 
maic, which  occupied  Syria,  the  north  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  no  doubt  some  of  the  eastern  provinces 
of  Asia  Minor.     (4)  The  fourth  group,  which  some 
include   in    the   third,    but   as   I    think   unjustly,   I 
would  denominate,  the  Eastern-Semitic  or  Assyro- 
Bahylonian,    which    in    some    part,    at    least,    was 
intermixed  with  an  ancient  non-Semitic  nationality ." 
— D.  A.  Chowlson,  Semitic  nations  (tr.  by   E.  M. 
Epstein),  p.  16. — See  also  Jews:  Early  Semitic  mi- 
grations; Early  Hebrew  history;  Assyria:   People, 
etc. 

Primitive  Babylonia. — Theories  of  Semitic 
origin. — "The  Babylonians  were  .  .  .  the  first  of 
the  Semites  to  enter  the  arena  of  history,  and  they 
did  so  by  virtue  of  the  civilization  to  which  they 
attained  in  and  through  their  settlements  on  the 
Lower  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  .  .  .  The  rise  of  the 
Semites  in  Babylonia,  like  all  other  origins,  is  in- 
volved in  obscurity.  The  earliest  authentic  records, 
drawn  as  they  are  from  their  own  monuments,  re- 


veal this  gifted  race  as  already  in  possession  of  a 
high  degree  of  civilization,  a  language  already  long 
past  its  formative  period,  and  a  stage  of  advance- 
ment in  art  that  testifies  to  the  existence  of  a 
wealthy  class  of  taste  and  leisure,  to  whom  their 
nomadic  ancestry  must  have  been  little  more  than 
a  vague  tradition.  [See  also  Babylonia:  His- 
torical sources.]  ...  It  is  asked:  Did  the  Baby- 
lonian .  Semites  develop  the  elements  of  their 
civilization  alone,  or  did  they  inherit  that  of 
another  race?  .  .  .  [A]  hypothetical  race  is 
named  Sumerian  from  the  term  Sumer,  generally 
but  erroneously,  supposed  to  be  the  designation  of 
Southern  Babylonia.  With  this  in  the  Inscrip- 
tions is  coupled  the  name  of  Akkad,  another  geo- 
graphical term  properly  connoting  Northern  Baby- 
lonia. This  appellation  has  given  rise  to  the  name 
'Akkadian,'  used  by  most  of  these  modern  authori- 
ties to  designate  a  supposed  subdivision  of  the  same 
people,  speaking  a  dialect  of  the  main  Sumerian 
language.  .  .  .  The  Sumerian  theory  has  played  a 
great  role  in  the  linguistic  and  ethnological  re- 
search. .  .  .  It  .  .  .  remains  for  us  to  assume  it  to 
be  possible  that  an  antecedent  or  contemporaneous 
people  bore  a  small  share  with  the  Semites  in  the 
early  development  of  the  country,  and  that,  as  a 
result  of  their  contact  with  the  stronger  race,  they 
bequeathed  to  it  some  of  the  elements  of  the  sur- 
viving religion,  mythology,  and  popular  supersti- 
tion."— J.  F.  McCurdy,  History,  prophecy  and  the 
monuments,  v.  i,  bk.  2,  ch.  i. — "Dr.  Tiele  rejects 
the  name  'Accadian,'  which  has  been  adopted  by  so 
many  Assyriologists,  and  is  strongly  indisposed  to 
admit  Turanian  affinities.  Yet  he  is  so  far  from 
accepting  the  alternative  theory  of  Halevy  and 
Guyard,  that  this  so-called  Accadian,  or  Sumerian, 
is  only  another  way  of  writing  Assyrian,  that  he 
can  scarcely  comprehend  how  a  man  of  learning  and 
penetration  can  maintain  such  a  strange  position. 
He  seems  to  consider  a  positive  decision  in  the 
present  stage  of  the  inquiry  premature;  but  pro- 
nounces the  hypothesis  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the 
Accadian  theory,  namely,  that  the  peculiarities  of 
the  cuneiform  writing  are  explicable  only  by  the 
assumption  that  it  was  originally  intended  for  an- 
other language  than  the  Assyrian,  to  be  by  far  the 
most  probable.  He  calls  this  language,  which  may 
or  may  not  have  been  non-Semitic,  'Old  Chaldee,' 
because  what  was  later  on  called  Chaldaea  'was 
certainly  its  starting-point  in  Mesopotamia.'  " — 
Review  of  Dr.  Tiele's  history  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria  {Academy,  Jan.  i,  1887). — See  also  Baby- 
lonia: Early  (Chaldean)  monarchy;  First  Baby- 
lonian empire;  Significance  of  the  Fall  of  Babylon; 
Chaldea. 

See  also  Syria:  B.  C.  1500-1000;  Religion:  B.C. 
600-A.D.30:  Inner  logic  of  the  Hebrew  religion; 
Printing  and  the  press:  Before  14th  century; 
Semitic  literature. 

Also  in:  E.  Renan,  Studies  of  religious  history 
and  criticism. — G.  A.  Barton,  Sketch  of  Semitic  ori- 
gins, social  and  religiom. — S.  I.  Curtiss,  Primitive 
Semitic  religion  todav. 

SEMITIC  ALPHABET.  Sec  Alphabet:  The- 
ories of  origin  and  development. 

SEMITIC  CIVILIZATION:  Relation  to  In- 
do-European.   Sec  Piin.oi.oGv:  10. 

SEMITIC  EDUCATION.  Sec  Education: 
Ancient:  B.C.  3Sth-6th  centuries:  Babylonia  and 
Assyria. 

SEMITIC  LANGUAGE.  See  Philology:  12; 
14;  15;  25;  Egypt:  Origin  of  the  ancient  people; 
Masoretes. 

SEMITIC  LITERATURE.— There  are  two 
chief  branches  of  Semitic  speech,  the  northern  and 
the   southern.     To   the   former    belong   the    Baby- 
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lono-Assyrian,  the  Aramaic,  and  the  Hebraco- 
Phcenician.  To  the  latter  belong  the  Arabic  (North 
and  South  Arabic)  and  the  Ethiopic.  The  litera- 
ture of  the  Babylono-Assyrian  (;roup  is  the  most 
ancient  of  all.  As  early  as  2500  B.C.  there  seems 
to  have  been  an  extensive  literature,  chiefly  his- 
torical, rcli^jious,  and  lef;;al.  E.xcavations  have 
produced  inscriptions  dating  back  to  the  fifth  mil- 
lennium before  Christ.  The  script  and  general  cul- 
ture of  the  Babylonians  were  adopted  by  the 
Assyrians.  They  made  few  direct  contributions  to 
literature,  but  some  of  their  kings  preserved  and 
copied  much  of  the  literature  of  the  south,  which 
has  come  down  to  us  by  this  means.  The  Aramaic 
branch  includes  a  large  number  of  dialects  and 
is  spread  over  an  extensive  territory.  The  most 
important  representative  of  this  group  is  Syriac; 
and  the  Babylonian  dialect  of  the  Aramaic  was 
adopted  by  the  Jews  of  the  Exile.  The  Babylonian 
Talmud  is  an  example  of  the  latter  form,  as  it 
was  written  during  the  period  250-450  A.D.  Parts 
of  Ezra  and  Daniel,  in  the  Bible,  preserve  the 
Aramaic  dialect  as  spoken  in  Judea.  Hebrew,  as 
the  language  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, takes  first  place  in  the  literature  of  the 
Hebraeo-Phoenician  group.  (See  also  Jews:  Lan- 
guage and  Literature.)  The  chief  representative  of 
the  Southern  branch  is  Arabic.  (See  Arabic  litera- 
ture.) Ethiopic  literature,  which  is  almost  ex- 
clusively religious,  dates  from  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Abyssinia.  It  consists  of  chroni- 
cles, lives  of  saints,  religious  poetry  and  homilies. 
"Long  before  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  Literature 
were  conceived,  the  God  Nebo,  as  the  Babylonians 
themselves  explained  the  beginnings  of  their  cul- 
ture, had  brought  the  art  of  writing  to  the  Delta 
of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  In  attributing  a 
divine  origin  to  this  art,  these  ancient  Semites 
emphasized  the  value  which  they  placed  upon  it; 
and  their  descendants  have  not  failed  to  follow  the 
road  traced  by  their  ancestors.  The  debt  which 
Western  civilization  owes  to  the  nearer  East  is 
growing  largely  on  our  view,  the  more  archaeology 
and  comparative  research  unravel  the  secrets  of  past 
.ages.  Two  gifts  of  inestimable  value  we  owe  to 
the  Semites.  One  is  the  expression  in  a  tangible 
and  intelligent  form  of  our  monotheistic  Weltans- 
chauung, out  of  which  the  three  great  world-re- 
ligions, Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islam,  have 
issued.  The  other  is  the  alphabet,  by  means  of 
which  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  which  lie  at 
the  basis  of  our  modern  Western  culture  have  been 
propagated.  But  while  the  great  religious  systems 
which  have  come  from  the  efforts  of  priests  and 
prophets  in  ancient  Palestine  have  had  their  coun- 
terpart in  other  important  systems  that  had  their 
birth  in  India  and  in  China,  the  alphabet  which 
Phoenicians  and  Aramaeans  invested  has  had  a 
triumphant  march  as  a  means  of  commercial  and 
intellectual  intercourse  amongst  the  most  varied 
peoples.  It  seems  probable  that  writing  was  in- 
vented in  various  and  different  parts  of  the  globe, 
in  Egypt,  in  China,  in  America,  as  well  as  in 
ancient  Babylonia.  But  none  of  the  systems  was 
destined  to  have  the  vogue  acquired  by  that  of 
the  Semites,  to  become  the  parent  also  of  the  al- 
phabets used  by  tongues  so  radically  divergent 
as  Indo-European,  Mongolo-Tartar,  and  Malay. 
...  It  is  difficult,  practically  impossible,  to  give 
any  general  characterization  of  Semitic  Literatures 
as  a  whole,  for  the  reason  that  the  historic  and 
psychic  development  of  the  Semitic  peoples  has 
been  so  varied.  It  is  true  that  the  peoples  which 
have  produced  these  Literatures  have  kept  their 
racial  affinity   intact   to   a   surprising  degree;   and 


this  despite  the  many  admixtures  of  foreign  blood 
due  to  the  practice  of  polygamy  which  has  al- 
ways been  more  or  less  indigenous  in  the  East. 
But  the  history  of  the  Semites  covers  so  wide  a 
period  of  time  and  traverses  so  extensive  a  part  of 
the  earth's  surface,  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  the 
psychologic  unity  of  the  whole  race.  P>om  the 
oldest  specimen  of  Babylonian  Literature  inscribed 
upon  a  stele  of  King  Gudaca  (which  is  dated  at 
about  4000  B.C.),  to  the  productions  of  modern 
Arabic  writers  in  Cairo  or  of  Hebrew  literati  in 
American  ghettos,  is  a  long  hail.  From  Southern 
Mesopotamia  into  Western  Asia,  Northern  Africa, 
Europe,  and  the  cities  of  the  American  continent, 
the  geographical  distribution  of  Semitic  peoples 
almost  comes  around  a  full  circle.  In  their  march 
through  the  world  they  have  come  in  contact  with 
many  civilizations  and  peoples  alien  to  them  in 
race  and  in  ideals.  In  many  cases  they  were  able 
to  impress  their  own  individuality  upon  these  aliens, 
either  by  actual  conquest  or  by  the  more  durable 
influence  of  an  imposing  culture.  The  Babylonians, 
forced  by  their  movement  westward  into  the  prox- 
imity of  Egypt  and  the  ancient  civiUzations  of 
Crete  and  Asia  Minor,  knew  how  to  impose  their 
script  and  many  of  their  religious  ideas  upon  the 
whole  of  the  nearer  East  which  they  conquered. 
In  the  early  Middle  Ages  the  Arabs  did  the  same, 
carrying  Asia  into  Europe,  making  the  Mediter- 
ranean a  propagator  of  Semitism,  and  by  the  force 
of  their  religious  enthusiasm  compelling  the  physical 
and  mental  submission  of  other  races,  Indians, 
Iranians,  Egyptians,  Berbers,  and  Goths.  Alone 
among  the  important  Semitic  races,  the  Jews  built 
up  no  great  world-power;  preferring  to  exist  by 
the  inner  force  of  a  long  martyrdom  and  to 
exercise  a  spiritual  influence  by  their  presence 
everywhere  as  a  theocratic  people,  and  by  giving 
to  the  world  the  two  daughter  faiths,  Christianity 
and  Islam.  And  they  are  the  only  Semitic  people 
that  have  survived  with  a  live  and  active  conscience 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present  day ! 
Yet,  whatever  may  be  the  influence  exercised  by 
Semitic  peoples  upon  the  world,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  forces  that  have  originated  with  them,  they 
were  themselves  influenced  by  this  world  strongly 
and  variously.  It  is  true  that  Babylonian  astron- 
omy and  medicine  and  mathematics  laid  the  basis 
for  the  labors  of  Ptolemaeus,  Galen,  Hippocrates, 
and  Euclid;  but,  at  a  later  time,  their  works  were 
translated  into  Eastern  tbngues  and  their  names 
became  household  ones  for  Syriac,  Hebrew,  and 
Arabic  literati.  In  our  own  day  modern  Arabic 
and  Hebrew  belles-lettres  are  strongly  under  the 
influence  of  the  great  writers  of  Western  Europe, 
and  a  great  many  of  the  works  of  Shakespere, 
Dante,  Goethe,  Racine,  and  Moliere  can  be  read 
in  Semitic  translations.  It  is  these  influences  of 
the  most  varied  forces,  historical,  religious,  phil- 
osophic, scientific,  and  literary,  to  which  Semitic 
peoples  have  been  subject  which  have  produced 
the  varying  character  that  we  see  exhibited  in 
Semitic  Literatures.  Of  all  the  literary  forms  in 
which  mankind  has  clothed  its  thought  and  its 
feehng,  one  has  been  entirely  wanting  among  the 
Semites.  They  have  never  developed  a  drama  of 
their  own.  From  time  to  time  attempts  have  been 
made  to  vindicate  for  the  Semitic  people  a  sense 
of  the  beautiful  inherent  in  dramatic  presentation; 
notably  in  connection  with  some  particular  expla- 
nation of  such  books  in  our  Bible  as  the  'Song  of 
Solomon'  and  the  tragedy  of  Job.  But,  apart  from 
the  difficulties  of  exegesis  inherent  in  this  theory, 
no  such  claim  has  ever  been  made  by  the  people 
itself  out  of  whose  loins  these  books  have  issued, 
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and  it  is  quite  plain  that  they  were  never  con- 
sciously intended  to  be  put  upon  the  stage.  What 
has  been  said  of  the  drama  may,  to  a  lajge  extent, 
be  said  also  of  epic  poetry.  During  one  period 
only  of  their  history,  and  that  almost  at  its  birth, 
have  the  Semites  developed  the  tale  of  their  sup- 
posed heroic  times  into  an  extended  epic.  The 
Babylonian  story  of  the  doings  of  the  hero  Gilga- 
mesh,  representing  as  it  does  certain  astro-cosmo- 
logical  ideas  transferred  from  heaven  to  earth,  takes 
us  back  into  the  twihght  of  the  gods;  but  it  had 
no  real  life  beyond  the  confines  of  that  branch  of 
the  Semitic  peoples  in  which  it  had  its  birth.  .  .  . 
It  is  in  lyric  poetry  that  the  Semitic  muse  has 
found  its  fullest  literary  expression.  A  great  deal  of 
this  poetry  is,  it  is  true,  religious  in  character, 
because  religion  has  played  so  large  a  part  in  the 
hfe  of  Semitic  peoples.  But,  from  time  to  time, 
secular  poetry  has  been  cultivated  as  well.  Whether 
such  secular  poetry  ever  existed  in  ancient  Baby- 
lonia and  Syria,  we  cannot  tell.  Whatever  has 
come  down  to  us  engraven  upon  clay  tablets  is  in 
the  form  of  prayers,  of  psalms,  and  of  litanies, 
expressive  entirely  of  the  higher  aspirations  of  the 
people,  or  of  their  fears  of  evil  that  could  be 
warded  off  only  by  the  right  word  spoken  at  the 
proper  moment.  ...  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that 
the  psalmists  and  prophets  of  the  Bible  do  not 
stand  altogether  alone  as  the  unique  product  of 
a  single  branch  of  the  Semitic  family.  They  and 
their  work  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  great 
Semitic  tradition,  under  the  ban  of  which  stood 
the  whole  of  Western  Asia  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  And  yet  Hebrew  poetry 
has  certain  characteristics  which  single  it  out  for 
special  comment.  It  is  the  form  in  which  a  good 
deal  of  our  Bible  has  been  written,  and  in  this 
manner  it  has  acquired  for  us  a  peculiar  meaning 
and  significance.  During  the  Biblical  period  the 
form  is  rugged,  the  hcense  with  which  the  poet 
moves  is  great.  ...  In  addition  to  the  Hebrews, 
the  Arabs  are  the  only  Semitic  people  of  conse- 
quence that  have  developed  the  art  of  literary 
expression  untrammeled  by  the  fetters  of  a  church. 
They  are  the  only  ones  that  have  Hved  in  the  in- 
vigorating air  of  a  national  home,  and  that  have 
developed  the  full  life  of  a  people  conscious  of 
its  strength.  The  evident  result  of  this  is  seen  in 
their  rich  and  many-sided  Literature  and  in  the 
great  mass  of  lyric  poetry  they  have  produced." — 
R.  J.  H.  Gottheil,  Lectures  on  literature,  Semitic 
literatures,  pp.  21-24,  26,  28-31. 

Hebrew  literature:  Its  continuity. — Arabic 
influence. — Spanish  Age. — Maimonides. — Halevi. 
— Influence  of  Hebrew  scholars  on  the  Reforma- 
tion.— Subsequent  decline. — "Hebrew  literature 
did  not  end  with  the  close  of  the  Canon  of  the 
Old  Testament,  but  has  continued  its  existence 
through  all  the  devious  paths  of  Jewish  history 
down  to  our  own  time,  always  expressing  the 
spirit,  the  influences,  the  material  and  spiritual 
condition  of  the  Jewish  people  during  the  long  ages 
of  its  struggle  and  suffering.  .  .  .  The  literary  pro- 
duction that  immediately  followed  the  Bible,  that 
was  dependent  upon  it  and,  in  a  manner,  created 
in  its  spirit,  was  the  Talmudic  literature.  This, 
probably,  embraces  a  longer  period  than  that  of 
the  Bible,  beginning  before  the  close  of  the  Canon 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  continuing  down  to 
the  tenth  century,  when  the  Talmudic  colleges  in 
Babylonia  were  closcxl — an  event  which  practically 
amounted  to  the  closing  of  the  Talmudic  Canon. 
.  .  .  For  some  time  before  the  close  of  the  Talnnidic 
Canon,  a  change  had  hrcn  gradually  taking  place 
in    Hebrew    literature,    affecting    both    its    content 


and  its  form.     This  change  was  mainly  due  to  the 
fact  that   Hebrew  Uterature   had  come   under   the 
potent  influence  of  Arabic  culture.  .  .  .  This  period 
culminated  in  the  so-called  Spanish  age  in  Hebrew 
literature    (c.    1000-1300),    the    Iberian    peninsula 
then  being  the  main  center  of  hterary  activity.     It 
was    a    time    of    real    creativeness,    during    which 
Hebrew,  though  influenced  by   the  Arabic,  struck 
out  on  a  path  of  its  own.     In  Rabbinics,  it  was 
the   most  intellectual  age,  giving   Talmudic   litera- 
ture,   an    almost    scientific    treatment    as    regards 
classification  and  interpretation." — A.  S.  Waldstein, 
Evolution    of    modern    Hebrew    literature,    1850- 
1912,  pp.  1-2. — "In  codifying  the  law,  he  [xMaimo- 
nidesj    seems    to    have    arrogated    to    himself    the 
right  to   be  a  legislator,  or  rather  the  final  court 
of  appeal,  and  indeed  in  so  many  words  claims  that 
reference    to    Mishnah    and   Talmud    is    no    longer 
required.     Almost   alone   among   our   codifiers,   his 
style   is   such   as  to   make   his   book   a   delight   to 
read  and  easy  to 'be  understood   by  a  mere   tyro 
in    the   Hebrew    language.     Yet   he   was  ever    the 
i^vj    miUtant,    seeking    to    reconcile    religion    with 
the  science  of  his  day,  explaining  the  difficulties  of 
Scripture,    systematising    Jewish    observances    and 
insisting   on   the   scrupulous   performance    of    each 
tittle  of  the  law.     He  was  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
our  codifiers,  and  in  quite  the  modern  spirit  pre- 
faced his  'Strong  Hand'  by  a  short  admirable  sketch 
of  Jewish  hterature." — E.  N.  Adler  (L.  Simon,  ed., 
Aspects   of   the   Hebrew   genius,   introduction,   pp. 
xvi-xvii). — "In  poetry,  it  was,  with  the  exception 
of  our  own  time,  the  most  flourishing  age  in  the 
diaspora,    producing    such    noble    poets    as    Iben 
Gebirol  and  Halevi."— A.  S.  Waldstein,  Evolution 
of  modern  Hebrew  literature,  1850-1912,  pp.  2-3. — 
"Jehuda  Halevi  was  born  in  Toledo  [Spain]  about 
1085.    ...    He    wrote    wedding    odes,    elegies    on 
great  men,  eulogies  of  the  living.     His  love  poems, 
serenades,    epigrams    of    this    period,    all    display 
taste,   elegance,    and   passion.     The   second    period 
of  Jehuda  Halevi's  literary  career  was  devoted  to 
serious   pursuits,    to    thoughts    about    life,    and    to 
practical   work.     He   wrote  his  far-famed  philoso- 
phical dialogue,  the  Cuzari,  and  earned  his  living 
as  a  physician.  ...  At  Damascus,  in  the  year  1140 
or  thereabouts,   he  wrote   the   ode   to  Zion  which 
made  his  name  immortal,  an  ode  in  which  he  gave 
vent    to    all   the   intense    passion    which    filled   his 
soul.   .   .   .  Soon  after  writing  this  Jehuda  arrived 
near  the  Holy  City.     He  was  by  her  side  at  last,  by 
the   side    of    his    beloved.     Then,    legend    tells    us, 
through  a  gate  an  Arab   horseman  dashed   forth: 
he   raised   his  spear,  and   slew   the   poet,   who   fell 
at   the   threshhold   of   his  dear  Jerusalem,   with   a 
song  of  Zion  on  his  lips."— I.  Abrahams,  Chapters 
on   Jewish   literature,   pp.    126-127,    129. — "In    ro- 
mance, too,  some  not   unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made.     As   for   speculation,   it    was   the   period   of 
the  creation  of  a  religious  philosophy  and  of  gram- 
matical and  other  sciences,  both  among  the  Arabs 
and  among   the  Jews.     This  age,  as   was  natural, 
laid    its    imprc-ss   upon    subsequent    productions   in 
Hebrew."— A.  S.   Waldstein,  Evolution   of  modern 
Hebrew   literature,    1850-1912,   p.   3. — "The   inven- 
tion of  printing  and   the  establishment  of  the   In- 
quisition bring  us  to  the   [icriod   of  the  Reforma- 
tion.    Those  great  events  acted  and  reacted   upon 
Jews  and   non-Jews  alike.   .   .   .  The   Reformation 
would    have   been    impossible   but    for   the    Rabbis 
who  helped  and  taught   the   Bible  translators  and 
Protestant  reformers,  such  as  Erasmus  and  Reuch- 
lin,  Luther  and  Melanchthon.     With  the  success  01 
the  Reformation  in  Northern  Europe,  religious  en- 
thusiasm, coupled  with   mysticism  of  an   extrava- 
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gant  type,  became  increasingly  prevalent.  The 
leading  Protestant  theologians  were  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  Jewish  scholars,  and  searched  the 
Hebrew  scriptures  with  great  care  and  zeal." — 
E.  N.  Adler  (L.  Simon,  ed..  Aspects  of  the  Hebrew 
genius,  introduction,  p.  xix). 

Hebrew    literature:    Renaissance    in    Italy. — 
Luzzatto.  —  Meassefim      period      in      Germany. 
— Period  of  enlightenment. — Galician  period. — 
Russian  influences.— Birth  of  the  novel.— Smol- 
enskin.— Poetry. — Short    story    and    criticism.— 
"The   beginning   of   the  eighteenth   century   marks 
a  renaissance  in   Hebrew   letters.     It  was  in   Italy 
that  the  revival  was  initiated.     The  Jews  of  that 
country  had  been  for  centuries  under  the  influence 
of  Spanish  Jewry;   with  them,  moreover,  a  num- 
ber of  Jews  driven  from  Spain  had  found  refuge. 
In   Italy,   therefore,   the   tradition   of   the  Jews   of 
the  Iberian   peninsula  and  their   splendid  achieve- 
ments  lingered   to   a    later   age   than   elsewhere   in 
Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Turkey.     It  is  only 
when   we   bear  these   facts  in    mind   that   we   are 
able  to  understand   the   appearance   in   Italy   of   a 
literary   phenomenon   such   as   M.   H.   Luzzatto,   a 
religious  philosopher,  nay,  a   Kabbalist   par  excel- 
lence, and,  at  the  same  time,  a  poet  and  dramatist 
of  a  modern  stamp.  .  .  .  Luzzatto,  it  is  true,  was 
influenced  in  his  lyrical  dramas  by  the  Italian;  in 
fact,  he  adapted  a  couple  of  dramas  from  that  lan- 
guage;   it   is   not,    however,   in   the   dramatic    but 
in   the  lyrical  element  that   the  importance  of  his 
works  lies.     Luzzatto  has,  moreover,  the  merit  of 
having  discredited  the  heavy  and  artificial  Arabic 
rime  and,  to  a  great  extent,  also  the  meter,  under 
which    the    Hebrew    poets    had    labored   since    the 
days  of  Dunash  Ibn  Labrat  (tenth  century).    The 
revival  in  Hebrew  literature,  however,  began  as  a 
movement  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury.    During   his  generation,  Luzzatto   had  stood 
almost  alone  in  his  hterary  endeavors.     He  did  not 
even    have    a    reading   public    (it    is    characteristic 
that    his    masterpiece    'La-Yesharim   Tehillah'   was 
published   in   fifty   copies   only)  ;    but   the   impulse 
that  he  had  given  to   modernism  in   Hebrew  bore 
fruit    in    the    following    generation.     At    this    time 
Germany  became  the  main  center  of  activity.  .  .  . 
Hebrew  literature   in  the   German  period  centered 
around  a  monthly  called  'Meassef  (the  Magazine), 
after  which  the  whole  period  is  named  (the  period 
of  the  Meassefim).     The  promoters  of  this  maga- 
zine, a  group  of  lovers  of  Hebrew  in  Koenigsberg 
and   elsewhere  in   Germany,   were   the   disciples   of 
Moses   Mendelssohn,   the    German-Jewish   philoso- 
pher  and   Schoengeist.    .    .    .    The    writers   of    the 
Meassefim  period  were  thus  too  devoid  of  earnest- 
ness to  be   able   to  create   a  great   literary   move- 
ment.    They  had  neither  the  genius  to  rise  above 
the  level  of  imitation,  nor  the  refinement  of  soul 
of    their   spiritual    leader,    Mendelssohn,    to    create 
even  an  ephemeral  aesthetic  philosophy.    [See  also 
Jews:     Language    and    literature.]     The     literary 
heritage  that  this  period  left  to  Hebrew  was,  there- 
fore, not   great;   yet  it   laid  its   impress   upon   the 
productions  in  that  language  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  beyond.    This  cen- 
tury  of   Hebrew  literature    (c.   1 750-1850)    is  gen- 
erally called  the  Haskalah  period.   .   .   .   Haskalah 
connotes  the  enlightenment,  education,  whence  the 
name    Maskilim,    the    enlightened,    illuminati,    the 
votaries    of    Haskalah.     The    atmosphere    of    this 
period  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Meassefim.    The 
spirit   was  rationalistic   and,  to  say   the  least,  not 
nationalistic,    whereas   the    literary    creations   were 
almost  entirely  devoid  of  the  personal  element,  and 
with  very   few  exceptions,  occasional,  f>erfunctory. 


ephemeral.   ...  In  the  first  quarter  of   the   nine- 
teenth  century   the   center   of   activity   in    Hebrew 
literature  was  transferred  to  Galicia.  .  .  .  The  gains 
that  Hebrew  literature  made  during  this  subdivision 
of   the  Haskalah  [x;riod  were,  as  above  indicated, 
hardly  in  the  domain  of  belles-lettres,  the  novel  not 
yet  having  been  invented  and  the  poem  still  being 
dominated   by    the   spirit   of   the   Meassefim.     The 
only  progress  made  was  in  the  so-called  Hokmath 
— Yisrael  (Jewish  Science),  which  was  undoubtedly 
influenced   by   Biblical  criticism   an'd  historical  in- 
vestigation which  then  came  to  the  fore.     Among 
the  Jews,  however,  there  was  only   one  man,  N. 
Krochmal,   who   made   an   independent   and  some- 
what systematic  study  of  the  Biblical  times.     For 
the  rest,  Jewish  Science  centered  its  energy  upon 
the  middle   ages.   .   .   .  This  age,  commonly   called 
the  Galician  period  of  Hebrew  literature,  was  by  no 
means    confined    to     Galicia.     There,    it    is    true, 
Hokmath    Yisrael    was    initiated,    and    there    the 
magazines   busying    themselves    with   it   were   pub- 
lished; but  Jewish  Science  had  able  representatives 
also   in   other  countries:     Germany,   Russia,   Italy; 
and  as  for  poetry,  the  foremost  poet  of  the  time, 
Adam    Lebensohn,    was    not    a    Galician    but    a 
Russian  Jew.     In  Russia,  the  Haskalah  movement, 
which   was   introduced   somewhat  later   than   else- 
where,   assumed    a    peculiar    character.     In    other 
places   it   was   influenced   by   surrounding   circum- 
stances and  surrounding  cultures;   in  that  country 
it   was   hardly   touched,    at    its    inception,    by    the 
Russian   spirit,    but    was  still   dominated    by    that 
of   Germany.   .   .   .  And  it  was   not  till  about  the 
middle    of    the    nineteenth    century,    after    Russia 
had    taken    the    lead    in    Hebrew    literature,    that 
Russian  influences  began  to  tell  upon  the  Haskalah, 
leading  it  off  on  a  divergent  line.  .  .  .  The  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  brought  a  new  departure 
in  Hebrew  hterature.     At  that  time  there  appeared 
a   volume   of   poems,   small   in   compass,   but   of   a 
freshness,    originality,    and    sincerity    hitherto    un- 
known,— poems   that   were   for   Hebrew   what   the 
'Lyrical  Balads'  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  had 
been  for  English  literature.     The  beginning  of  the 
fifties,  moreover,  saw   what   was   of   even   greater 
importance;  the  birth  of  the  Hebrew  novel.     And 
this    new    departure    manifested    itself    not    only 
in  the  quality  but  also  in  the  spirit,  in  the  temper, 
of  the  new  literary  productions.     The  same  trans- 
formation that  had  taken  place  in  European  litera- 
ture at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  was  now  im- 
perceptibly  taking   place   in   the   Hebrew.     In   the 
latter,  as  in  the  former,   the   reaction  was  against 
the    dryness,    the    unction,    the    formality,    of    the 
old  pseudo  classic   literary  spirit,— a   reaction   that 
resulted  in  the  so-called  Romantic  movement.     In 
Hebrew    literature,   however,    this   new   movement 
can  be  termed  romantic  by  courtesy  only.     It  was 
so  symptomatically,  but  not  consciously.  .  .  .  He- 
brew romanticism,  in  the  first  place,  was  of  short 
duration,  and,  in  the  second  place,  assumed  a  heal- 
thier aspect  than,  let  us  say,  German  romanticism. 
It   expressed   itself   in   a  love   for   the   ancient  and 
the    mediaeval,    in    a    religiosity — in    the    case    of 
Lebensohn,   the   poet    of   the   period — in   a   greater 
appreciation  of  nature,  and  in  a  love  for  romantic 
adventure  of  the  kind  represented  in  the  works  of 
Eugene  Sue." — A.  S.  Waldstein,  Evolution  of  mod- 
ern Hebrew  literature,  1S50-1912,  pp.  3-8,  14-15.— 
"Smolenskin    owed    his    vast    popularity    and    his 
influence   on   his   contemporaries   only   in    part   to 
his  work  as  a  journalist.     What  brought  him  close 
to  the  people  were  his  realistic  novels,  which  occupy 
the  highest  place  in  modern  Hebrew  literature.  .  .  . 
Once  he  had  his  own  organ,  Ba-Shahar.     Smolen- 
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skin  wrote  and  published  novel  after  novel  in  it, 
beginning  with  his  Ha-To'eh  be-Darke  ha-Hayyim. 
.  .  .  Ha-To'eh  is  a  veritable  encyclopedia  of  Jew- 
ish life  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  ...  In  another  novel,  'The  Joy 
of  the  Hypocrite,'  which  appeared  in  Vienna,  in 
1872,  Smolenskin  extols  the  idealism  of  his  hero 
Simon,  a  product  of  the  Yeshibah.  .  .  .  The  novel 
Keburat  Hamor  ('The  Burial  of  the  Ass')  is  the 
most  elaborate  and  the  most  finished  of  Smolen- 
skin's  works.  .  .  .  The  novels  of  Smolenskin  are  a 
series  of  social  documents  and  propagandist  writ- 
ings rather  than  works  of  pure  art.  Their  chief 
defects  are  the  incoherence  of  the  action,  the 
artificiahty  of  the  denouement,  their  simplicity  in 
all  that  concerns  modern  life,  as  well  as  their  ex- 
cessive didactic  tendencies  and  the  long-winded 
style  of  the  author.  .  .  .  The  life  of  the  Russian 
ghetto,  its  misery  and  its  passions,  the  positive 
and  the  negative  types  of  that  vanishing  world, 
have  been  set  down  in  the  writings  of  Smolenskin 
with  such  power  of  realism  and  such  profound 
knowledge  of  conditions  that  it  is  impossible  to 
form  a  just  idea  of  Russo-Polish  Judaism  without 
having  read  what  he  has  written.  .  .  .  The  years 
1881-1882  mark  off  a  distinct  era  in  the  history 
of  the  Jewish  people.  .  .  .  On  the  field  of  poetry, 
there  is,  first  of  all,  Constantin  Shapiro,  the  virile 
lyricist,  who  knew  how  to  put  into  fitting  words 
the  indignation  and  revolt  of  the  people  against 
the  injustice  levelled  against  them.  His  'Poems 
of  Jeshurun'  published  in  He-Asif  for  1888,  ahve 
with  emotion  and  patriotic  ardor,  as  well  as  his 
Haggadic  legends,  must  be  put  in  the  first  rank. 
After  him  comes  Menahem  M.  Dolitzki,  the  elegiac 
poet  of  Zionism,  the  singer  of  sweet  'Zionides.' 
Then  a  young  writer,  snatched  away  all  too  early, 
Mordecai  Zebi  Manne,  who  was  distinguished  for 
his  tender  lyrics  and  deep  feeling  for  nature  and 
art.  And  finally,  there  is  NaphtaH  Herz  Imber, 
the  song-writer  of  the  Palestinian  colonies,  the  poet 
of  the  reborn  Holy  Land  and  the  Zionist  hope. 
Among  the  latest  to  claim  the  attention  of  the 
public,  the  name  of  Hayyim  N.  Bialik  ought  to  be 
mentioned,  a  vigorous  lyricist  and  an  incomparable 
stylist,  and  of  S.  Tchernichovski,  an  erotic  and 
poet,  the  singer  of  love  and  beauty,  .a  Hebrew 
with  an  Hellenic  soul.  These  two,  both  of  them 
at  the  beginning  of  their  career,  are  the  most 
brilliant  in  a  group  of  poets  more  or  less  well 
known.  Again,  there  are  two  story-writers  that 
are  particularly  prominent,  Abramowitsch,  the  old 
favorite,  who,  having  abandoned  Hebrew  for  a 
brief  period  in  favor  of  jargon,  returned  to  enrich 
Hebrew  Hterature  with  a  series  of  tales,  poetic  and 
humorous,  of  incomparable  originality  and  in  a 
style  all  his  own.  The  second  one  is  Isaac  Lob 
Perez,  the  symbolist  painter  of  love  and  misery,  a 
charming  teller  of  tales  and  a  distinguished  artist. 
Of  novelists  and  romancers,  in  prose  and  in  verse, 
Samuely  may  be  mentioned,  and  Goldin,  Berschad- 
sky,  Feierberg,  J.  Kahn,  Berditchevsky,  S.  L. 
Gordon,  N.  Pines,  Rabinovitz,  Steinberg,  and 
Loubochitzky,  to  name  only  a  few  among  many. 
Bcn-Avipdor  is  the  creator  of  the  young  realist 
movement,  through  his  psychologic  tales  of  ghetto 
life,  particularly  his  Menahem  ha-Sojer  ('Mena- 
hem the  Scribe'),  wherein  he  opposes  the  new  chau- 
vinism. ...  On  the  field  of  thought  and  criticism, 
the  most  prominent  place  belongs  to  Ahad  ha- 
'Am,  the  first  editor  of  the  review  Ifa-Shiloah, 
a  critic  who  often  drops  into  paradoxes,  but  is 
always  original  and  bold.  ...  To  .Ahad  ha-'.Am 
we  may  oppose  Wolf  Jawitz,  the  philosopher  of 
religious    romanticism,    the    defender    of    tradition, 


and  one  of  the  regenerators  of  Hebrew  style.  Be- 
tween these  two  extremes,  there  is  a  moderate 
party,  the  foremost  representative  of  which  is 
Nahum  Sokolow,  the  popular  and  prohfic  editor 
of  Ha-Zefirah,  prominent  at  once  as  a  writer  and 
a  man  of  action.  Dr.  S.  Bernfeld  also  deserves 
mention,  as  the  admirable  popularizer  of  the  Science 
of  Judaism,  and  an  e.xcellent  historian,  the  author 
of  a  history  of  Jewish  theology  recently  published 
at  Warsaw.  Among  the  latest  claimants  of  pubhc 
attention  is  M.  J.  Berditchevsky,  author  of  numer- 
ous tales  bordering  upon  the  decadent,  but  not 
wholly  bare  of  the  spirit  of  poetrj-.  David  Neu- 
mark  takes  rank  as  a  thinker.  Philology  is  worth- 
ily represented  by  Joshua  Steinberg,  author  of  a 
scientific  grammar  on  original  fines,  not  yet  known 
to  the  scholars  of  Europe,  and  translator  of  the 
Sibylline  books.  Fabius  Mises  has  published  a 
history  of  modern  philosophy  in  Europe,  and  J.  L. 
Katzenelenson  is  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  anat- 
omy and  of  a  number  of  literary  works  acceptable 
to  the  public.  Then  there  are  Leon  Rabinovich, 
editor  of  Ha-Meliz,  David  Yelin,  Lerner,  A.  Ka- 
hana,  and  others.  The  history  of  modern  literature 
has  found  a  worthy  representative  in  the  person 
of  Reuben  Brainin,  a  master  of  style,  himself  the 
author  of  popular  tales.  His  remarkable  studies  of 
Mapu,  Smolenskin,  and  other  writers,  are  con- 
ceived and  executed  according  to  the  approved 
methods  of  modern  critics.  They  have  done  good 
work  in  refining  the  taste  and  aesthetic  feeling  of 
the  Hebrew-reading  public.  AH  these,  and  a  num- 
ber of  others,  have  given  the  Hebrew  language 
an  assured  place.  To  their  original  works  must 
be  added  numberless  translations,  text  books,  and 
editions  of  all  sorts,  and  then  we  can  form  a  fair 
idea  of  the  actual  significance  of  Hebrew  in  its 
modern  developments.  In  the  number  of  publica- 
tions, it  ranks  as  the  third  literature  in  Russia, 
the  Russian  and  the  PoUsh  being  the  only  ones 
ahead  of  it,  and  no  estimate  of  the  influence  it 
wields  can  afford  to  leave  out  of  account  its  vogue 
in  Palestine,  Austria,  and  America." — N.  Slouschz, 
Renascence  of  Hebrew  literature,  1743-1885,  pp. 
248-249,  251,  261,  265,  26Q-271,   270-283. 

Hebrew  literature:  In  America. — Poetry. — 
Rabbinowitz,  Dolitzky  and  Rosenzweig. — "The 
period  following  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Jewish 
population  in  the  early  eighties  may  not,  perhaps, 
when  the  final  record  is  completed  and  the  future 
historian  unfolds  the  last  panorama  of  American- 
Jewish  history,  be  deemed  worthy  of  being  called 
the  Golden  Age  of  Hebrew  Literature  in  America, 
but,  compared  with  the  periods  which  have  pre- 
ceded, it  is  certainly  deserving  of  that  title.  He- 
brew literature  in  this  land  has  ceased  to  be 
mere  sporadic  dilettantism,  manifesting  itself  in  the 
occasional  composition  of  a  hymn,  a  poem,  or  a 
more  or  less  important  essay.  It  has  become  a 
broad  and  deep  intellectual  movement,  in  which  all 
the  varied  reUgious,  social,  political  and  aesthetic 
interests  of  the  age,  as  far  as  they  affect  the 
Jewish  people,  find  expression  and  consideration. 
The  Hebrew  tongue,  so  often  counted  among  the 
'dead'  languages,  has  risen  to  hfe  again,  if  not  as 
a  medium  of  spoken  conversation,  yet  certainly 
as  a  vehicle  of  literary  expression,  and  contributes 
its  full  share  to  the  solutions  of  the  problems  of 
the  present.  Contemporary  Neo-Hebraic  literature 
in  this  country  is  so  surprisingly  rich  and  varied 
in  its  contents.  .  .  .  Poetic,  philosophic,  excgetical, 
rabbinical,  controversial,  homiletical,  historical  and 
descriptive  works,  many  of  great  importance,  be- 
sides others  belonging  to  different  categories,  go 
to  make  up  the  sum  total  of  what  has  been  con- 
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tributed  to  modern  Hebrew  literature  in  America. 
.  .  .  Hebrew  poetry,  in  which  the  loftiest  and  most 
spiritual  minds  of  the  Jewish  people  have  i)oured 
forth  their  sweetest  and  sublimest  thoughls,  and 
which  formed  such  an  important  and  valuable  ele- 
ment of  the  Hebrew  literature  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  forms  also  an  extremely  important  part  of 
the  contemporary  Hebrew  literature  of  America. 
The  number  of  devotees  of  the  pure  and  chaste 
muse  of  Zion  is  by  no  means  small,  and  some  dis- 
play a  high  degree  of  poetic  fire,  tenderness,  origi- 
nality of  thought  and  beauty  of  diction.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  they  all  employ  the  ancient 
idiom  with  the  utmost  case  and  fluency.  .  .  .  The 
first  rank  among  the  Neo-Hebraic  poets  of  America 
undoubtedly  belongs  to  Isaac  Rabbinowitz,  born 
1S46  at  Kowno,  Russia,  died  igoo  in  New  York. 
.  .  .  The  general  trend  of  his  mind  was  melancholy. 
.  .  .  Besides  .  .  .  Zemirot  Israel,  he  is  also  the  au- 
thor of  .  .  .  Ne^inot  Bat  Yehudah,  'Melodies  of 
the  Daughter  of  Judah,'  .  .  .  Al  Nehar  Kebar,  'On 
the  River  Kebar,'  .  .  .  and  his  swan  songs  .  .  . 
Pirhe  Horeph,  'Winter  Blossoms'  .  .  .  which  he 
composed  when  death  had  already  set  its  seal  upon 
him  and  in  the  consciousness  of  his  approaching 
end.  ...  If  Isaac  Rabbinowitz  be  indisputably  the 
foremost  Neo-Hebraic  poet  of  America,  the  second 
place  no  less  certainly  belongs  to  Menahem  Mendel 
Dolitzky,  born  1859  in  Russia,  and  resident  in 
America  since  1893.  He  presents  in  most  respects 
a  complete  contrast  to  Rabbinowitz.  ...  In  graphic 
description,  artistic  construction  and  musical  qual- 
ity his  verse  is  superior  to  that  of  Rabbinowitz, 
though  far  from  equalling  it  in  profundity  and 
earnestness  of  sentiment.  His  chief  work  is  .  .  . 
Shire  Menahem,  'The  Songs  of  Menahem.'  ...  He 
is  also  the  author  of  a  Hebrew  novel  entitled  .  .  . 
Mibbait  U-Mihuz,  'Within  and  Without.'  .  .  . 
Gershon  Rosenzweig,  also  a  native  of  Russia,  is 
a  Hebrew  poet  of  no  mean  ability.  His  chief 
characteristics  are  a  wonderful  control  of  the 
Hebrew,  with  the  most  recondite  significance  and 
subtle  distinction  of  meaning,  of  whose  terms  he 
is  perfectly  familiar,  striking  originality  of  thought 
and  a  large  fund  of  rather  acrid  humor.  .  .  . 
Hayim  or  Hyman  Weinschel,  born  1834  in  Russia, 
recently  deceased  in  New  York  .  .  .  has  also  con- 
tributed a  number  of  excellent  poems  to  Neo- 
Hebraic  literature.  His  characteristics  are  a  pure 
and  expressive  language,  earnestness  and  dignity  of 
thought,  and  a  sincere  zeal  for  enlightenment  and 
culture.  .  .  .  Abraham  Luria  or  Lewis,  born  1838, 
in  Russia,  is  also  a  fluent  writer  of  Hebrew  verse 
and  prose." — B.  Drachman,  Neo-Hebraic  litera- 
ture in  America  {Proceedings  of  the  Seventh  Bien- 
nial Convention  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Semi- 
nary Association,  pp.  69-73). — See  also  Arabic  lit- 
erature; Jews:  Language  and  literature;  Drama 
and  theater. 

Also  in:  F.  M.  Miiller,  Die  semitischen  Sprachen. 
— E.  Littmann,  Semitic  inscriptions. — F.  Hommel, 
Die.  semitischen  Volker  und  Sprachen. — R.  C. 
Thompson,  Semitic    {Mythology   of  all   races). 

SEMITIC  RELIGION:  Non-Jewish.  See 
Priesthood:  In  Semitic  religions  (non-Jewish). 

Jewish.  See  Jews:  Religion  and  the  prophets; 
Religion:  B.C.  600-A.  D.  30;  Priesthood:  He- 
brew priesthood  from  3000  B.C.;  Semites. 

SEMLER,  Johann  Salome  (1725-1791),  Ger- 
man theologian  and  Biblical  critic.  See  Deism: 
Germany. 

SEMMELWEISS,  Ignatz  Philipp  (1818-1865), 
Hungarian  physician.  See  Medical  science:  Mod- 
ern: 19th  century:  Antiseptic  surgery  and  obstet- 
rics. 
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SEMMES,  Raphael  (1809-1877),  American  na- 
val officer.  Took  command  of  the  .'l/rt/;«ma,  Con- 
federate crui-ser,  1862;  engaged  in  battle  with  the 
U.S.S.  Kearsarge  off  the  coast  of  France,  1864. 
See  .Alabama  Claims:   1862-1864. 

SEMNONES.— "The  Semnones  were  the  chief 
Suevic  clan.  Their  settlements  seem  to  have  been 
between  the  Elbe  and  Oder,  coinciding  as  nearly 
as  possible  with  Brandenburg,  and  reaching  possibly 
into  Prussian  Poland." — Church  and  Brodribb,  Geo- 
graphical notes  to  The  Germany  of  Tacitus.  See 
Alemanni:   213. 

SEMPACH,  Battle  of  (1386).  See  Switzer- 
land:   1386-1388. 

SEMPLE,  Ellen  Churchill  (1863-  ), Amer- 
ican anthropogeographer.     See  History:   33. 

SEMPRONIAN  LAWS  (133  B.C.).  Laws 
proposed  and  carried  at  Rome  by  the  Gracchi,  who 
were  of  the  Sempronian  gens.  See  Rome:  Repub- 
lic:  B.  C.  133-121. 

SEMPST,  village  of  Belgium,  in  Brabant,  on 
the  Senne,  ten  miles  northeast  of  Brussels.  It  was 
the  scene  of  alleged  atrocities  by  the  Germans  in 
1914.  See  World  War:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary 
services:  X.  Alleged  atrocities  and  violations  of 
international  law:  a,  7. 

SENA,  Druidic  oracle  of. — A  little  island  called 
Sena — modern  Sein — off  the  extreme  western  coast 
of  Brittany,  is  mentioned  by  Pomponius  Mela  as 
the  site  of  a  celebrated  oracle,  consulted  by  Gaulish 
navigators  and  served  by  nine  virgin  priestesses. — 
Based  on  E.  H.  Bunbury,  History  of  ancient  ge- 
ography, V.  2,  ch.  23,  sect.  2. 

SENATE:  Australian.  See  Australia,  Con- 
stitution OF. 

Belgian.     See  Belgium,  Constitution  of. 

Canadian.    See  Canada,  Constitution  of. 

Danish.    See  Denmark,  Constitution  of. 

French.    See  France,  Constitution  of. 

Italian.    See  Italy,  Constitution  of. 

Japanese.     See  Japan:    1868-1894. 

Philippine.    See  Philippine  islands:  1913-1917. 

Polish.     See  Poland,  Constitution  of. 

Roman. — "In  prehistoric  times,  the  clans  which 
subsequently  united  to  form  cantons  had  each  pos- 
sessed a  monarchical  constitution  of  its  own.  When 
the  clan  governments  were  merged  in  that  of  the 
canton,  the  monarchs  ('reges')  of  these  clans  be- 
came senators,  or  elders,  in  the  new  community. 
In  the  case  of  Rome  the  number  of  senators  was 
three  hundred,  because  in  the  beginning,  as  tra- 
dition said,  there  were  three  hundred  clans.  In 
regal  times  the  king  appointed  the  senators.  Prob- 
ably, at  first,  he  chose  one  from  each  clan,  honoring 
in  this  way  some  man  whose  age  had  given  him 
experience  and  whose  ability  made  his  opinion 
entitled  to  consideration.  Afterward,  when  the 
rigidity  of  the  arrangement  by  clans  was  lost,  the 
senators  were  selected  from  the  whole  body  of 
the  people,  without  any  attempt  at  preserving  the 
clan  representation.  Primarily  the  senate  was  not 
a  legislative  body.  When  the  king  died  without 
having  nominated  his  successor,  the  senators  served 
successively  as  'interreges'  ('kings  for  an  interval'), 
for  periods  of  five  days  each,  until  a  'rex'  was 
chosen.  .  .  .  This  general  duty  was  the  first  of 
the  senate's  original  functions.  Again,  when  the 
citizens  had  passed  a  law  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  king,  the  senate  had  a  right  ('patrum  auctori- 
tas')  to  veto  it,  if  it  seemed  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  city's  institutions.  Finally,  as  the  senate 
was  composed  of  men  of  experience  and  ability, 
the  king  used  to  consult  it  in  times  of  personal 
doub^  or  national  danger." — A.  Tighe,  Develop- 
ment   of  the  Roman  constitution,  ch.  3. — Of  the 
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Roman  Senate  as  it  became  in  the  great  days  of 
the  Republic — at  the  close  of  the  Punic  Wars  and 
after — the  following  is  an  account:  "All  the  acts 
of  the  Roman  Republic  ran  in  the  name  of  the 
Senate  and  People,  as  if  the  Senate  were  half 
the  state,  though  its  number  seems  still  to  have 
been  limited  to  Three  Hundred  members.  The 
Senate  of  Rome  was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
assembly  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Its  mem- 
bers held  their  seats  for  hfe;  once  Senators  always 
Senators,  unless  they  were  degraded  for  some  dis- 
honourable cause.  But  the  Senatorial  Peerage  was 
not  hereditary.  No  father  could  transmit  the 
honour  to  his  son.  Each  man  must  win  it  for 
himself.  The  manner  in  which  seats  in  the  Senate 
were  obtained  is  tolerably  well  ascertained.  Many 
persons  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  members 
of  this  august  body,  all — or  nearly  all — owed  their 
places  to  the  votes  of  the  people.  In  theory,  in- 
deed, the  Censors  still  possessed  the  power  really 
exercised  by  the  Kings  and  ea^ly  Consuls,  of  choos- 
ing the  Senators  at  their  own  will  and  pleasure. 
But  official  powers,  however  arbitrary,  are  always 
hmited  in  practice;  and  the  Censors  followed  rules 
established  by  ancient  precedent.  .  .  .  The  Senate 
was  recruited  from  the  hsts  of  official  persons. 
...  It  was  not  by  a  mere  figure  of  speech  that 
the  minister  of  Pyrrhus  called  the  Roman  Senate 
'an  Assembly  of  Kings.'  Many  of  its  members 
had  exercised  Sovereign  power;  many  were  pre- 
paring to  exercise  it.  The  power  of  the  Senate 
was  equal  to  its  dignity.  ...  In  regard  to  legisla- 
tion, they  [it]  exercised  an  absolute  control  over 
the  Centuriate  Assembly,  because  no  law  could  be 
submitted  to  its  votes  which  had  not  originated 
in  the  Senate.  ...  In  respect  to  foreign  affairs, 
the  power  of  the  Senate  was  absolute,  except  in 
declaring  War  or  concluding  treaties  of  Peace, — 
matters  which  were  submitted  to  the  votes  of  the 
People.  They  assigned  to  the  Consuls  and  Prjetors 
their  respective  provinces  of  administration  and 
command;  they  fixed  the  amount  of  troops  to  be 
levied  every  year  from  the  list  of  Roman  citizens, 
and  of  the  contingents  to  be  furnished  by  the 
Italian  alHes.  They  prolonged  the  command  of  a 
general  or  superseded  him  at  pleasure.  ...  In  the 
administration  of  home  affairs,  all  the  regulation 
of  religious  matters  was  in  their  hands.  .  .  .  All 
the  financial  arrangements  of  the  State  were  left 
to  their  discretion.  .  .  .  They  might  resolve  them- 
selves into  a  High  Court  of  Justice  for  the  trial  of 
extraordinary  offences." — H.  G.  Liddell,  History  of 
Rome,  V.  i,  bk.  4,  ch.  35. — See  also  Rome:  Re- 
public: B.C.  456;  B.C.  133;  Conscript  Fathers; 
Europe:  Roman  civilization:  Passing  of  the  Ro- 
man repubhc. 

Also  in:  L.  Thorndike,  History  of  medieval  Eu- 
rope.— W.  Ihne,  History  of  Rome,  bk.  6,  ch.  2. 

South  African.  See  South  Africa,  Union  of, 
Constitution  of. 

United  States.  See  U.S.A.,  Constitution  of; 
Congress  of  the  United  States:  Senate. 

SENATE  OF  AREOPAGUS.    See  Areopagus. 

SENATORIAL  COURTESY.  See  Congress 
of  the  United  States:  Senate:  Senatorial  courtesy. 

SENATORS,  Direct  election  of.  See  Congress 
of  the  United  States:  Qualification  of  Congress- 
men  and   Senators. 

SENATUS  CONSULTA.  See  Consulta, 
Senatus. 

SENCHUS  MOR,  one  of  the  books  of  ancient 
Irish  laws,  known  as  the  Brehon  laws.  Sec  Bre- 
hon  laws:     Derivation:    Description  of  the  laws. 

SENECA,  Lucius  Annaeus  (c.  54  B.C.-39 
A.D.),  Roman  rhetorician.  See  Latin  literature: 
A.D.  14-117. 


SENECA,  Lucius  Annaeus  (c.3  B.C.-6S 
A.  D.),  Roman  statesman,  stoic  philosopher,  and 
dramatist;  teacher  and  adviser  to  Nero,  48-65.  See 
Rome:  Empire:  S4-64;  Latin  literature:  A.D. 
14-117. 

SENEGAS:  Their  name.— "How  this  name 
originated  is  a  'vexata  quaestio'  among  Indo- 
antiquarians  and  etymologists.  The  least  plausible 
supposition  is,  that  the  name  has  any  reference  to 
the  morahst  Seneca.  Some  have  supposed  it  to 
be  a  corruption  of  the  Dutch  term  for  Vermillion, 
cinebar,  or  cinnabar,  under  the  assumption  that 
the  Senecas,  being  the  most  warhke  of  the  Five 
Nations,  used  that  pigment  more  than  the  others, 
and  thus  gave  origin  to  the  name.  This  hypothesis 
is  supported  by  no  authority.  .  .  .  The  name  'Sen- 
necas'  first  appears  on  a  Dutch  map  of  1616,  and 
again  on  Jean  de  Laet's  map  of  1633.  ...  It  is 
claimed  by  some  that  the  word  may  be  derived 
from  'Sinnekox,'  the  Algonquin  name  of  a  tribe  of 
Indians  spoken  of  in  Wassenaer's  History  of  Eu- 
rope, on  the  authority  of  Peter  Barentz,  who  traded 
with  them  about  the  year  1626.  .  .  .  Without  as- 
suming to  solve  the  mystery,  the  writer  contents 
himself  with  giving  some  data  which  may  pos- 
sibly aid  others  in  arriving  at  a  reliable  conclusion. 
[Here  follows  a  discussion  of  the  various  forms  of 
name  by  which  the  Senecas  designated  themselves 
and  were  known  to  the  Hurons,  from  whom  the 
Jesuits  first  heard  of  them.]  By  dropping  the 
neuter  prefix  O,  the  national  title  became  'Nan-do- 
wah-gaah,'  or  'The  great  hill  people,'  as  now  used 
by  the  Senecas.  ...  If  the  name  Seneca  can  legiti- 
mately be  derived  from  the  Seneca  word  'Nan-do- 
wah-gaah'  ...  it  can  only  be  done  by  prefixing 
'Son,'  as  was  the  custom  of  the  Jesuits,  and  drop- 
ping all  unnecessary  letters.  It  would  then  form 
the  word  'Son-non-do-wa-ga,'  the  first  two  and 
last  syllables  of  which,  if  the  French  sounds  of 
the  letters  are  given,  are  almost  identical  in  pro- 
nunciation with  Seneca.  The  chief  difficulty,  how- 
ever, would  be  in  the  disposal  of  the  two  super- 
fluous syllables.  They  may  have  been  dropped  in 
the  process  of  contraction  so  common  in  the 
composition  of  Indian  words — a  result  which  would 
be  quite  likely  to  occur  to  a  Seneca  name,  in  its 
transmission  through  two  other  languages,  the 
Mohawk  and  the  Dutch.  The  foregoing  queries 
and  suggestions  are  thrown  out  for  what  they  are 
worth  in  the  absence  of  any  more  reliable  theory." 
— O.  H.  Marshall,  Historical  writings,  p.  231. — 
See  also  Iroquois  confederacy;  Hurons;  Pon- 
tic's War;  U.S.A.:  1779  (August-September); 
Oklahoma:   1830-1844. 

SENEFFE,  Battle  of  (1674).  See  Nether- 
lands: 1674-1678. 

SENEGAL,  colony  in  French  West  Africa,  ex- 
tending along  the  west  coast  from  Cape  Blanco 
to  the  northern  boundary  of  Portuguese  Guinea 
and  eastward  to  the  upper  Niger  valley.  (See 
Africa:  Map.)  The  population  in  1921  was  1,225,- 
523.  The  French  established  a  protectorate  over 
the  colony  in  1881.  See  Africa:  Modern  Euro- 
pean exploration:  Later  19th  century:  West  Africa. 

SENEGAMBIA,  region  in  western  Africa,  ex- 
tending along  the  Atlantic  coast  south  of  the 
Sahara  from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  the 
Senegal  river,  to  Sierra  Leone,  and  eastward,  to 
the  upper  Niger  valley.  France  and  Germany 
defined  their  respective  spheres  of  influence  here  in 
a^  protocol  signed  in  1885.  See  Africa:  Modern 
European    occupation:     18S4-1899. 

SENESCHALS  OF  ANJOU.  See  Anjou: 
1206-1442. 

SENLAC,  or  HASTINGS,  Battle  of.  Sec 
England:    1066:   Norman  invasion. 
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SENNACHERIB  (d.  t)8i  B.C.),  kins  of  As- 
syria, 705-681  B.C.  Son  and  successor  of  Sarjjon ; 
conquered  and  destroyed  Babylon;  in  an  invasion 
of  Judah,  exacted  a  heavy  tribute  from  Kinn  Heze- 
kiah;  according  .to  the  Bible  (2  Kinjis  XIX;  q-37). 
invaded  Judah  a  second  time,  but  was  defeated. 
See  Assyria:  Later  Assyrian  empire;  Jews:  B.C. 
724-604. 

SENNACHIES,  one  of  the  names  given  to  the 
bards,  or  Ollamhs,  of  the  ancient  Irish. 

SENONES,  strong  tribe  in  ancient  Gaul  whose 
territory  was  between  the  Loire  and  the  Marne. 
The  chief  town  was  Agedincum— modern  Sens. — 
Based  on  Napoleon  III,  History  of  Cmsar,  bk.  3, 
ch.  2,  footnote. — The  Senones  were  also  prominent 
among  the  Gauls  who  crossed  the  Alps,  settled 
Cisalpine  Gaul  and  contested  northern  Italy  with 
the  Romans. — See  also  Rome:  Republic:  B.C.  390- 
347;  B.C.  295-191.      • 

SENS,  city  in  the  department  of  Yonne,  France, 
seventy-one  miles  southeast  of  Paris.  It  is  the 
modern  site  of  the  ancient  Agcdincum.  See  Se- 
nones. 

SENTINUM,  Battle  of  (295  B.C.).  See 
Rome:   Republic:   B.C.  343-290;  B.C.  295-191. 

SENUSSI,  Mohammed  Ben  All  EI  (c.  1791- 
1859),  founder  of  the  Mohammedan  sect  of  Sen- 
ussi.     Sec  Seni'ssi.a. 

SENUSSI,  Moslem  sect.    See  Senvssi.x. 
SENUSSIA,  or  Sanusiyah.— "The  founder  of 
the  order  of   Sanusiyah  was  Sidi   Mohammed  Ibn 
[Ben]    Ali   as   Sanusi,   an   Arab   of   Morocco.     He 
studied  theology  at  Fez  and  .  .  .  was  initiated  into 
many  orders,— 'finally  acquiring  the  degree  of  Mas- 
ter Sufi  and  passing  through  the  ordeal  of  fire.'  .  .  . 
He  lectured  at  various  places  in  North  Africa  and 
latterly  at  Cairo.     Here  his  teachings  offended  the 
Ulema   by   their   mystical   and   puritanical   tenden- 
cies.    He' was  anathematized  and  narrowly  escaped 
death    by    poison.      Proceeding    to    Mecca,    he    re- 
ceived  instructions   from   the   Mufti   and  .  .  .   [On 
the   death  of  the  Grand  Shiekh  Al  Fussi],  Sanusi 
was  disappointed  in  not  succeeding  to  the  headship, 
so  he  founded  a  school  and  order  of  his  own   [in 
1835]   and  taught   in  Mecca  till   1843.     Forced  to 
leave  there  by  theological  disputes,  he  returned  to 
Africa  and  propagated  the  order  called  after  him 
Sanusiyah.     Sheikh   Sanusi  strove  for  a   return  to 
primitive  Islam.  .  .  .  His  great  aim  was  to  purify 
and    revive    Islam    and    correct    abuses.  .  .  .  The 
centre    of    the    order    was    established   at    Jagbub, 
where  the  Sheikh   procured  large  estates  and  had 
as   many    as    2,000   slaves   to    work   them.     There 
also  was  at  one  time  a  college,  with  750  students 
preparing    for    religious   work.  .  .  .  Settlements   or 
colonies  of  the  dervishes  were  made  in  many  places 
in  those  semi-civili£ed  Moslem  countries,  the  lands 
were   cultivated,   and   schools    for '  boys   and    even 
girls    established.     The    chief    of    each    zan'iya,   or 
lodge,  became  governor  of  the  district  round  about, 
combining  temporal  and  spiritual  authority,  receiv- 
ing  tribute   and   offerings  to   such   an   extent   that 
large  funds  were  accumulated.  .  .  .  Mohammed-as- 
Sanusi  first  married  a  woman  named  Manna  .  .  . 
[and    was]    soon    afterwards    divorced.      Another 
wife   was   Fatima.     Their   son   was   called   Mahdi, 
and  he  had  this  sign  at  least  that  he  was  the  son 
of   Mohammed  and  Fatima,  as  tradition  says  the 
Mahdi    should   be.      [See   Mahdi.]      He    was   also 
credited    with    the    physical    marks    which    were 
requisite.     He  refused  to  accept  appointment  from 
the   Sudanese  Mahdi  as  one  of  his  Khalifas.     He 
died  without  fulfilling  a  mission,  but  rumour  says 
that  he  is  in  concealment  and  will  appear  to  fulfil 
his  work  as  Mahdi.    Another  son  was  a  diplomat. 


but  a  debauchee.     After  the  death  of  the  founder 
in   1859,  the  seat  of  the  order  was  moved  farther 
into    the    interior,    to    Gouro    or    Borku,    beyond 
Wadai.  .  .  .  The    influence    of    the    Sanusiyah    has 
been    very    great    in    strengthening    the    faith    and 
arousing  the  zeal  of  the  Moslems  of  North  Africa, 
awakening  within  them  a  spirit  of  intense  loyalty 
and  devotion.     All  through  that  vast  region  many 
Moslems   were   ignorant   of   their   religion,   steeped 
in  superstition,  and  addicted  to  practices  contrary 
to   Islam.  .  .  .  Penetrating   from   the   North,   from 
Egypt,   from   the   Arabian   seacoast   and   Zanzibar, 
and  even  in  Cape  Colony  itself  ...  [it  has  given] 
to  .  .  .  Islam  such  victories  in  Africa — such  prog- 
ress  in   numbers   and   in   power   as   to   startle    the 
Christian    Church.      The    campaign    has    been    ag- 
gressive,   rapid,    successful.  .  .  .  Another    principle 
taught   by   Sheikh   Sanusi  was  intense  hostility   to 
everything   foreign    to    Islam.  ...  He   forbade   all 
intercourse   with    Christians   and    Jews.  .  .  .  When 
Abdul  Hamid   [false  mahdi  of  Sudan]   took  up  a 
fanatical  policy,  the  Sanusiyahs  united  with  him  in 
the  Pan-Islamic  propaganda.     In   1886  the   Sultan 
was  received  into  the  order  and  in   1898  was  ac- 
knowledged as  caliph  by  the  Sheikh,  who  sent  his 
official    representative    to    Constantinople." — S.    G. 
Wilson,  Modern  movements  among  Moslems,   pp. 
99-104. — Throughout  northern  Africa  the  force  of 
the  Senoussi  continued  to   be  strongly   felt.     "The 
increase  of  the  pilgrim  traffic   from  the  region  of 
Lake  Tschad   is  to   be  attributed  to   the   influence 
of  the  Senussi,  that  power  of  Central  Africa  which 
for  decades  has  embodied  the  great  African  peril. 
The  spiritual  influence  of  this  Islamitish  'power  is 
evident.     The   Senussi   convert   the   heathen   negro 
to  Islamism,  and  compete  too  successfully  with  the 
Christian   missions,  since  as  a  means  to  this  con- 
version they  introduce  just  the  amount  of  civiliza- 
tion that  the  African  can  endure,  and  so  impress 
the   negroes.     Thus   the  Senussi   naturally   gain   in 
political  importance.  .  .  .  The  last  French  reverses 
in    Wadai,    which    entailed   great    sacrifice    in   No- 
vember, 1910,  in  the  district  of  Abescher,  is  to  be 
placed  wholly  to  the  account  of  the   Senussi.  .  .  . 
Numerous  Bedouin  tribes  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  and 
more  in  the  Sahara  itself,  even  some  in  the  Arabian 
Desert,  adhere  to  it,  and  it  unfurls  the  banner  of 
Pan-Islamism  in  Central  Africa  itself.  .  .  .  The  re- 
turn to  the  simple  strict  rule  of  Islam,  its  demand 
for  abstemiousness,  the  prohibition  of  tobacco,  cof- 
fee, dancing,  and  music,  make  its  conquests  in  the 
desert   and  the  oases  easy   for  the  apostle  of  the 
Sanussi.     The   conduct   of   the   order   is   admirable 
and  the  method  of  procedure  perfect.     In  the  Lib- 
yan  Desert    they   began   to   send   out   envoys   and 
preachers  from  the  then  central  seat  at  Dscharabub. 
Then   small   convents,    always   with   a   school   and 
a  mosque,  were  established  in  the  north-east  coast 
region  .  .  .  and  as  the  Bedouins  in  the  north-west 
and    east    were    gained,    so    was    the    negro    world 
on  the  southern   borders  of  the  great  desert.  .  .  . 
It   is   quite   against   the   spirit   of   the   Senussi  .  .  . 
to  take  the  life  of  the  wise  man,  of  the  European 
when  he  makes  no  hostile  attack.     As  far  as  pos- 
sible the  monks  try  to  protect  the  traveller  from 
robbery.  .  .  .  The     Senussi     work     systematically, 
even  among  the  Bedouins,  for  the  rising  generation. 
The  monk  who   can  gain  a  talented  boy  provides 
free  maintenance  [for  him]  in  the  Koran  school  of 
a  convent,  and  I  have  met  Bedouins  who  allowed 
their  sons  to  join  a  caravan  to  Dscharabub  in  order 
to   spend   some   years   in    the   chief   school   of   the 
Senussi  in  that  distant  oasis.  .  .  .  Educated  Senussi 
are   occasionally   sent   to   the   most   famous   of   all 
Mohammedan   universities,  the  el-Ahzar  at   Cairo, 
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which  is  the  oldest  in  the  world,  for  in  igo7  it  cele- 
brated its  millenary. "^ — J.  C.  E.  Falls,  Three  years 
in  the  Libyan  desert  (tr.  by  E.  Lee),  pp.  307-312. 
— When  the  World  War  opened  "their  main  strong- 
holds were  the  oases,  and  on  the  trade  routes,  of 
the  Libyan  desert,  and  .  .  .  [their]  headquarters 
.  .  .  [were]  in  the  Kufra  oases,  due  south  of 
Cyrenaica.  They  gained  special  influence  in  what 
became  the  French  province  of  Wadai,  next  door 
to  Darfur.  When  Turkey  entered  into  the  War, 
the  Turks  called  on  the  Senussi,  who  had  co- 
operated with  them  in  the  Tripolitan  campaign,  to 
take  up  a  Holy  War.  Through  1915  trouble  went 
on,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  strong  action  had 
to  be  taken.  .  .  .  [In  March,  1916,  the  British 
defeated  a  large  force]  and  the  Senussi  lost  prestige 
and  power,  and  gave  little  further  trouble.  [See 
World  War:  iqi6:  \T.  Turkish  theater:  b,  1.] 
.  .  .  Throughout  1915  and  igi6  both  France  and 
Spain  had  much  desultory  fighting  in  the  western 
provinces  of  North  Africa,  but  at  no  time  did  any 
large  force  coalesce  to  attack  them.  The  French 
were  also  anxious  for  Tunis  up  to  the  date  of 
the  British  victory  over  the  Senussi.  The  case  of 
the  Italians  was  more  serious.  In  the  course  of 
1915  all  their  inland  posts  in  Tripolitania  were 
wrested  away,  and  in  1916  their  hold  was  reduced 
to  little  more  than  the  towns  and  immediate  en- 
virons of  Tripoli  and  Zuara.  Misurata  became  an 
open  port  to  Turkish  and  German  submarines,  and 
all  to  the  east  of  it  passed  under  native  control. 
But  the  rivalries  of  the  Arab  chiefs,  and  the  dis- 
inclination of  the  younger  Senussi  generation  to 
stand  in  with  the  Turks,  prevented  the  total  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Italians;  and  in  191 7  a  change  of 
Senussi  policy  in  favour  of  Great  Britain  enabled 
the  latter  to  bring  about  an  agreement  between 
Mohammed  Idris  [see  World  War:  191 7:  VI. 
Turkish  theater:  b,  2],  the  new  chief  oi  the 
Senussi,  and  the  Italian  representatives  in  Cyre- 
naica, under  which  the  former  consented  to  ac- 
knowledge Italian  suzerainty,  if  the  interior  was 
left  to  rule  itself." — C.  P.  Lucas,  Partition  and 
colonization  of  Africa,  pp.  191-192. — See  also  Pan- 

ISLAMISM. 

SEOUL,  capital  of  Korea,  on  the  river  Han. 
(See  Jap.an:  Map.)  The  city  was  made  the  capi- 
tal of  Korea  in  1392,  and  was  opened  to  foreigners 
in  1883.  It  was  a  center  of  the  independence 
movement  of  Korea  in  1919.  Its  population,  in 
1919,  was  250,208.  See  Korea:  1919;  1919- 
1922. 

SEPARATISM:  Development  into  Congre- 
gationalism.   See  Congregational  church:  Origin. 

SEPARATISTS.  See  Independents,  ok  Sep- 
aratists. 

SEPHARDIM,  Jews  descended  from  those  who 
were  expelled  from  Spain  in  1492.  See  Jews: 
Spain:  8th-isth  centuries;  United  States:  17th- 
i8th  centuries. 

SEPHARVAIM,  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions, 
Sippara,  a  city  in  Mesopotamia,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Euphrates.  See  Babylonia:  Early  (Chal- 
dean)  monarchy. 

SEPHER  YETZIRA,  book  of  the  Cabala.  See 
Cabala. 

SEPOY,  native  soldier  in  the  Indian  army  of 
Great  Britain.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
Persian  and  Urdu  word  "sipahi,"  which  means  a 
soldier  of  any  kind.     Sec   India:    1600-1702. 

SEPOY  MUTINIES:  1763.  See  Inuu:  1757- 
1772. 

1806.    See  India:   1805-1816. 

1857-1858.  See  India:  1857,  to  1857-1858  (July- 
June). 


SEPTEMBER    CONVENTION    (1864).     See 

Rome:  Modern  citv:  18S0-1870. 

SEPTEMBER' LAWS  (1835).  See  France: 
1830-1S40. 

SEPTEMBER  MASSACRES  AT  PARIS. 
See  France:  1792  ( August -September)  ;  (Septem- 
ber). 

SEPTEMBRISTAS,  political  party  in  Portu- 
gal.   See  Portugal:   1824-1889. 

SEPTENNIAL  ACT.    See  England:  1716. 

SEPTIMANCA.     See  Sni.ANCAs. 

SEPTIMANIA,  ancient  territory  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  France.  It  formed  part  of  the  West- 
Gothic  kingdom  and  was  retained  by  the  West 
Goths  during  the  Merovingian  period.  See  Gothia; 
Goths:  410-419;  419-451;  Barbarian  invasions: 
408-423. 

715-718. — Occupation  by  Moslems.  See  Cali- 
phate:  715-732. 

759.^Final  expulsion  of  Moslems.  See  Cali- 
phate:  752-759. 

781. — Included  in  kingdom  of  Aquitaine.  See 
Aquitaine:    781. 

SEPTIMIUS  SEVERUS.  See  Severus,  Lu- 
cius Septimius. 

SEPTS,  Irish  family  groups  or  clans.  See  Bre- 
HON  laws:    Description   of  the  laws. 

Wars  of.     See  Ireland:   sth-gth  centuries. 

SEPTUAGINT.— "We  have  in  the  Septuagint, 
a  Greek  version  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament,  the 
first  great  essay  in  translation  into  Greek,  a  soU- 
tary  specimen  of  the  ordinary  language  spoken  and 
understood  in  those  days  [at  Alexandria,  third  cen- 
tury B.C.].  There  is  a  famous  legend  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  work  by  order  of  the  Egyptian  king, 
and  of  the  perfect  agreement  of  all  the  versior>s 
produced  by  the  learned  men  who  had  been  sent 
at  his  request  from  Judaea.  Laying  aside  these 
fables,  it  appears  that  the  books  were  gradually 
rendered  for  the  benefit  of  the  many  Jews  settled 
in  Egypt,  who  seem  to  have  been  actually  for- 
getting their  old  language.  Perhaps  Philadelphus 
gave  an  impulse  to  the  thing  by  requiring  a  copy 
for  his  library,  which  seems  to  have  admitted  none 
but  Greek  books."— J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Story  of  Alex- 
ander's empire,  ch.  14. — See  also  Bible,  English: 
Sources. 

Also  in:  W.  Robertson  Smith,  Old  Testament  in 
the  Jewish  church,  led.  4. — F.  W.  Farrar,  History 
of  interpretation  {Bampton  Lectures,  1885),  lec- 
ture 3. 

SEQUANA,  ancient  name  of  the  river  Seine. 

SEQUANI,  Gallic  tribe.     See  Gaul:  People. 

SERAJEVO,  capital  of  Bosnia,  on  the  Mil- 
yatska  river,  122  miles  southwest  of  Belgrade.  (See 
Balkan  states:  Map  showing  distribution  of  na- 
tionalities.) It  is  an  important  commercial  center 
with  a  population,  in   1919,  of  50,000. 

Ancient  name.    See  Bosnia:   1453-1528. 

1914. — Assassination  of  Francis  Ferdinand. — 
Serajevo  was  the  scene  of  the  assassination  on 
June  28,  1914,  of  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand, 
heir  presumptive  to  the  -Austrian  throne,  which 
was  the  firebrand  that  lit  the  torch  of  the  World 
War.  "The  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  Nephew 
of  the  Emperor,  and  since  the  death  of  the  .Arch- 
duke Rudolf  heir  to  the  throne,  with  his  wife,  the 
Duchess  of  Hohenherg,  were  on  a  public  visit  to 
Sarajevo,  the  capital  of  Bosnia,  .^s  they  were 
driving  through  the  streets  an  attempt  was  made 
on  their  lives;  a  young  man  threw  a  bomb  at 
the  royal  motor-car,  but  unsuccessfully.  They  con- 
tinued their  way  to  the  Town  Hall,  and  oii  their 
return,  before  leaving  the  city,  went  to  visit  an 
ofticer  who  had  been  wounded.     The  streets  were 
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ill-guarded;  there  were  few  fiolicc;  notwithstanding 
the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  morning  the  people 
were  able  to  approach  close  to  the  royal  carriage. 
A  young  man  rushed  forward  and  shot  the  Arch- 
duke and  his  wife." — J.  W.  Headlam,  History  of 
tii'elve  days,  July  24,  to  Aui^wst  4,  IQ14,  p.  17. — 
See  also  World  War;   Causes:  Direct. 

1914-1919. — Occupation  during  World  War. — 
Treaty  of  Versailles. — Serajevo  was  occupied  by 
the  dual  powers  during  the  World  War  and  evacu- 
ated under  the  provision  of  the  armistice  signed 
at  Salonika,  September  30,  IQ18.  By  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  as  a  part  of  Bosnia,  it  was  in- 
corporated in  the  new  state  of  Jugo-Slavia. — See 
also   World   W.\r:    iqiS:    \.  Balkan   theater;    a. 

SERAO,  Matilda  (1856-  ),  Italian  novelist. 
See  It.\li.ax  litek.4turk;   1860-1Q14. 

SERAPEUM,  library  at  Alexandria.  See  Li- 
BR.ARiEs;  .Ancient;  .Alexandria;  .Ale.xandria;  B.C. 
282-246;    A.D.    ^Sq. 

SERAPEUM  AT  MEMPHIS.— "The  Ser- 
apeum  is  one  of  the  editices  of  Memphis  [Egypt] 
rendered  famous  by  a  frequently  quoted  passage  of 
Strabo,  and  by  the  constant  mention  made  of  it 
on  the  Greek  papyri.  It  had  long  L^:n  sought  for, 
and  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  it  in 
185 1.  Apis,  the  living  image  of  Osiris  revisiting 
the  earth,  was  a  bull  who,  while  he  lived,  had  his 
temple  at  Memphis  (Mitrahenny),  and,  when  dead, 
had  his  tomb  at  Sakkarah.  The  palace  which 
the  bull  inhabited  in  his  lifetime  was  called  the 
.Apieum ;  the  Serapeum  was  the  name  given  to  his 
tomb." — A.  Mariette,  Monuments  of  Upper  Egvpt, 
p.  88. 

SERAPHIM,  or  BLUE  RIBBON,  Order  of 
the. — "There  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  antiquity 
of  this  Order,  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at 
the  exact  date  of  the  foundation.  General  opinion, 
though  without  positive  proof,  ascribes  its  origin, 
about  the  year  12S0,  to  King  Magnus  I.  [of  Swe- 
den], who  is  said  to  have  instituted  it  at  the 
persuasion  of  the  Maltese  Knights.  Another  ac- 
count ascribes  the  foundation  to  Magnus's  grand- 
son, Magnus  Erichson.  .  .  .  King  Frederick  I.  re- 
vived the  Order,  as  also  those  of  the  Sword  and 
North  Star,  on  the  28th  .\pril,  1748."— B.  Burke, 
Book  of  orders  of  knighthood,  p.  329. 

SERB-CROAT-SLOVENE  KINGDOM.  See 
Jugo-Sl.\via. 

SERBIA,  or  Servia:  Geography. — Population. 
— Area, — Serbia  was  formerly  a  kingdom  of  south- 
eastern Europe,  but  since  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
it  has  become  the  principal  state  of  Jugo-Slavia.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hungary,  on  the  east 
by  Bulgaria  and  Rumania,  on  the  west  by  Bosnia, 
Montenegro  and  Albania,  and  on  the  south  by 
Greece.  (See  Balkan  states;  Geographical  posi- 
tion; Map  showing  distribution  of  nationaHties.) 
Before  1812,  the  area  was  18,650  square  miles. 
By  192 1,  the  area  had  been  increased  to  42,098 
square  miles.  The  country  is  a  table-land  cut  by 
valleys  and  crossed  by  mountain  ranges.  In  192 1, 
of  the  3,700,000  acres  of  forest  lands  more  than 
one-third  was  owned  by  the  state.  There  are  great 
possibilities  for  the  country,  for  the  mines  are 
rich  in  copper,  coal  lignite,  iron,  antimony,  gold, 
silver,  lead,  zinc,  mercury  and  petroleum,  but  up 
to  192 1,  the  capital  for  their  development  and 
removal,  had  not  been  available.  Agriculture  has 
been  and  is  (1921)  the  chief  industrial  occupation 
of  the  people,  in  which  about  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  inhabitants  find  employment.  There  is  also  a 
large  amount  of  stock-raising.  The  most  important 
manufactures  are  flour  milling,  brewing  and  dis- 
tilling,   as    well    as    some    carpet-weaving,    cloth- 


weaving,  boot-making,  pottery,  iron-working, 
sugar-retining,  and  meat-packing.  There  were  in 
1913  but  two  lines  of  railways,  amounting  to  about 
1000  miles  in  all.  Serbia  is  equipped  with  a  tele- 
graph and  telephone  service,  and  has  some  postal 
facilities.  During  the  Turkish  occupation,  the 
roads  were  neglected,  and  up  to  1921,  they  were 
still  in  bad  condition.  In  January,  192 1,  the  popu- 
lation numbered  4,393,315.  The  Greek  orthodox  is 
the  religion  of  Serbia,  but  there  is  complete  tolera- 
tion of  all  other  religions. 

Early  settlement  and  history. — "The  region 
known  as  the  Balkans  was  colonized  by  Rome  be- 
fore the  Christian  era  and  formed  the  provinces 
of  Illyricum  and  Moesia,  the  Serbia  of  to-day  being 
known  as  Moesia  Superior  and  Dardania.  In  this 
fertile  and  beautiful  country  flourishing  townships 
sprang  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Morava ;  but  during  the  following  centuries,  lying 
as  it  does  close  to  the  great  highway  through  Eu- 
rope via  the  valleys  of  the  Danube,  the  Main  and 
the  Rhine,  it  was  overrun  in  succession  by  Huns, 
East  Goths,  and  Langobards,  and  was  brought  in 
550  under  the  sway  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor 
Justinian,  only  to  be  torn  from  his  successors  by 
the  Avars  (see  Avars),  who  again  laid  it  waste. 
It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century 
that  the  Serbs,  who  lived  as  a  patriarchal  people 
in  the  country  now  known  as  Galicia,  descencied 
to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  thence  moved  west- 
ward along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  and 
crossing  the  river,  settled  mostly  in  .  .  .  [the) 
Balkan  territories.  .  .  .  Under  what  circumstances 
and  under  what  leaders  they  effected  their  migra- 
tion is  unknown,  but  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
these  regions,  Latins,  Illyrians,  Thracians,  Greeks 
and  Albanians,  seem  to  have  be^n  easily  driven  by 
the  newcomers  toward  the  Adriatic  coast.  [When] 
the  Byzantine  Emperor  Heraclius,  after  disposing 
of  the  Avars  who  had  threatened  him  from  the 
Danube  .  .  .  turned  his  attention  to  the  northern 
boundaries  of  his  empire,  the  new-comers  had 
taken  firm  root  in  the  Balkan  region.  ...  In  this 
part  of  Europe  they  were  destined  to  occupy  a 
preponderant  position,  due  on  the  one  hand  to 
their  warlike  character,  to  their  energy  and  to  their 
fierce  love  of  independence,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  commanding  position  of  Serbia,  which  by  its 
central  situation  and  the  strength  of  its  mountain 
passes,  has  ever  been  the  key  to  the  whole  of 
the  Balkans." — W.  M.  Petrovitch,  Serbia,  her  peo- 
ple, history  and  aspirations,  pp.  39-41. — See  also 
Slavs;   Origin;   Balkan  states;   Races  existing. 

circa  650-1168. — Early  medieval  ages. — "The 
Servians  .  .  .  form  a  special  national  individuality 
belonging  to  the  great  family  of  Slavonic  nations. 
Ethnographically  they  are  first  cousins  to  the  Rus- 
sians, Poles,  Czechs  (Bohemians),  Slovaks,  Slovenes 
(in  Istria  and  Carinthia)  and  the  Bulgarians.  .  .  . 
(The  designative  Southern  Slav  covers  Serbs  and 
Croats  and  generally  includes  Slovenes.)  At  the 
beginning  of  the  sev-enth  century  of  the  Christian 
era  they  were  living  on  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  Carpathians." — C.  Mijatovich,  Servia  and  the 
Servians. — "The  installation  of  the  Slavs  in  the 
lands  between  the  Danube,  the  Aegean,  and  the 
Adriatic  was  completed  by  about  650.  In  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  seventh  century  the  Bulgars  settled 
themselves  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  peninsula  and 
became  absorbed  by  the  Slavs  there,  and  from  that 
time  the  nationality  of  the  Slavs  in  the  western 
half  began  to  be  more  clearly  defined.  These 
latter,  split  up  into  a  numbei  of  tribes,  gradually 
grouped  themselves  into  three  main  divisions;  Serbs 
(or  Serbians),  Croats  (or  Croatians),  and  Slovenes. 
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The  Serbs,  much  the  most  numerous  of  the  three, 
occupied  roughly  the  modern  kingdom  of  Serbia 
(including  Old  Serbia  and  northern  Macedonia), 
Montenegro,  and  most  of  Bosnia,  Hercegovina,  and 
Dalmatia ;  the  Croats  occupied  the  more  western 
parts  of  these  last  three  territories  and  Croatia;  the 
Slovenes,  occupied  the  modern  Carniola  and  south- 
ern Carinthia." — N.  Forbes,  A.  J.  Toynbee,  D. 
Mitrany  and  D.  G.  Hogarth,  Balkans,  p.  79. — "Al- 
though the  Byzantine  provinces  into  which  the 
Servians  immigrated  in  the  seventh  century,  were 
practically  depopulated,  the  Servians  met  there 
Albanian  settlements,  Latin  colonies  and  the  no- 
madising Wallachs.  The  mixture  with  them  in  the 
course  of  centuries  has  somewhat  modified  the 
Slavonic  type  of  the  Servians.  There  are  now  to 
be  found  among  them  more  Roman  or  Greek  dark 
eyes  than  the  grey  eyes  of  the  pure  Slavs.  .  .  . 
Ethnographically  one  nation,  the  Servians  hved  po- 
litically divided  into  a  number  of  independent 
counties,  or,  as  they  called  them,  Zupaniyas. 
When  it  happened  that  a  Zupaniya  had  at  its 
head  a  more  energetic  Zupan  (Count),  he  would 
try  to  subdue  and  unite  with  his  own  some  of 
the  neighbouring  Zupaniyas.  .  .  .  Zupan  Chaslav 
(931-960)  .  .  .  succeeded  in  forming  a  united 
Servian  state  stretching  from  Antibari  on  the 
Adriatic,  to  the  river  Cetina  in  Dalmatia,  and  from 
the  Adriatic  coast  to  the  rivers  Kolubara  and  Ibar 
in  the  east.  But  after  his  death  this  first  union  of 
Servian  Zupaniyas  broke  down,  and  the  Servians 
came  first  under  the  rule  of  the  Byzantine  Em- 
perors. ...  At  last  Stephan  Nemanya,  as  Great 
Zupan  of  Rashka  (the  country  around  present  Novi 
Bazar),  succeeded  in  1168,  the  second  half  of  the 
twelfth  century,  in  uniting  most  of  the  Servian 
countries  under  his  sceptre,  estabhshing  his  own 
family  (Nemanyichi)  as  the  reigning  dynasty  of 
Servia  (1169-1371)." — C.  Mijatovich,  Servia  and 
the  Servians,  pp.  2-4. 

1200-1321. — Serbians  under  the  Nemanyitch 
dynasty. — Rise  of  medieval  Serbian  greatness. — 
"The  poHcy  of  the  kings  of  the  Nemanyich  dynasty 
was  to  profit  by  the  disorganization  of  the  Greek 
Empire,  to  conquer  from  the  Greeks  all  the  prov- 
inces inhabited  by  the  Servians,  to  form  a  strong 
kingdom  of  Servia,  and  to  bring  the  same  into 
prosperous  commercial  relations  with  Venice  and 
Italy  in  general.  .  .  .  [About  1200]  they  intro- 
duced into  the  country  the  Saxon  miners  and 
made  Servia,  by  their  help,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant silver-producing  countries  of  Europe  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages.  They  entered  into  political 
relations  with  Germany,  and  once  or  twice  made 
treaties  of  alliance  with  France  and  with  Venice." 
— C.  Mijatovich,  Servia  and  the  Servians,  pp.  2,  4. 
— "The  Nemanyid  dynasty  [1190-1321]  had  three 
aims:  that  of  securing  internal  stabihty  and 
unity;  that  of  civilising  the  State  by  means  of  the 
Church;  and  that  of  extending  Serbian  power  by 
a  spirited  foreign  policy.  .  .  .  The  Church  was  a 
poHtical  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Nemanyid 
kings.  .  .  .  Most  of  them  reverenced  the  Church: 
Stephen  Nemanya  [abdicated  in  1196],  took  the 
cowl  and  died  [1199],  in  a  monastery,  and  his 
example  was  followed  by  several  of  his  successors. 
.  .  .  The  Serbian  Church  was  the  servant  of  the 
Serbian  State.  Stephen  Nemanya  himself  exercised 
a  most  important  influence  on  the  future  of  Serbia 
by  his  attitude  towards  the  Bogomile  heretics.  This 
Bogomile  heresy  was  akin  to  the  much  older 
Paulician  heresy.  Its  origin  is  doubtful  .  .  .  [but  I 
its  main  principle  .  .  .  [was]  that  Christ  was  a 
mere  man  until  the  Holy  Spirit  .entered  into  him 
in    his    thirtieth    year.  .  .  .  Their    doctrines    seem 


to  have  produced  a  kind  of  spiritual  exhilaration  or 
madness.  .  .  .  This  spiritual  excitement  appears  to 
have  been  at  its  height  in  the  twelfth  century, 
when  all  the  Slavonic  lands  of  the  Balkans  were 
filled  with  its  missionaries.  In  Serbia  the  doc- 
trines evidently  had  a  special  hold  on  the  monks 
and  the  clergy,  and  it  was  at  this  critical  juncture 
that  Stephen  Nemanya  declared  himself  resolutely 
against  the  Bogomiles.  .  .  .  He  .  .  .  deprived  the 
leaders  of  their  tongues  or  their  lives,  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  their  houses  or  their  money  .  .  .  and  the 
Bogomiles  speedily  disappeared  from  the  Serbian 
land.  ...  His  son  Stephen,  the  First-Crowned 
( 1 196-1228),  was  the  first  to  strengthen  his  au- 
thority over  the  whole  Serbian  race  by  acquiring 
the  title  and  status  of  King.  It  was  agreed  by 
all  in  theory  that  this  title  could  only  be  granted 
by  an  emperor  or  a  pope.  .  .  .  But  Stephen  nego- 
tiated in  vain,  for  Innocent  [III]  Ustened  to  a 
remonstrance  from  the  King  of  Hungary,  and 
it  was  not  until  12 17  that  Innocent's  successor, 
Honorius  III,  actually  sent  a  legate  who  crowned 
Stephen  as  King  .  .  .  but  his  allegiance  was  al- 
ready straying  back  to  the  Greek  Church.  . 
[The]  Roman  Pope  and  Byzantine  Patriarch  or 
Emperor  had  bidden  hard  against  one  another  for 
supremacy  in  the  Balkan  lands.  ...  In  1204  the 
Crusaders  had  conquered  Constantinople  and 
founded  a  Latin  Empire,  and  the  Greek  Empire 
had  been  transferred  to  Niceea  in  Asia  Minor. 
It  was  a  supreme  religious  crisis  in  the  history  of 
Serbia.  .  .  .  The  situation  was  naturally  comph- 
cated  by  political  influences  outside  the  Serbian 
kingdom.  What  seems  to  have  weighed  most  with 
King  Stephen  was  the  consideration  that  Serbia 
still  had  no  archbishopric  within  its  borders.  . 
The  archbishops  were  autocephalous — that  is,  sub- 
ject to  other  ecclesiastical  authority;  they  w^ere 
learned  Greeks  who  encouraged  civilisation,  but 
were  dominated  by  the  rulers  of  Bulgaria.  Stephen, 
who  was  clear-sighted  and  sharp-witted,  decided 
that  he  could  get  an  ecclesiastical  independence 
from  the  Greek  Patriarch  and  Emperor  in  Asia. 
.  .  .  Inspired  with  this  view,  he  extricated  his 
brother  Sava  from  his  monastic  seclusion  in  Mount 
Athos,  and  sent  him  on  a  mission  to  Asia  (1210). 
Sava's  attempt  was  crowned  with  success.  The 
Byzantine  Emperor  Theodore  and  the  Patriarch 
Germanus  were  flattered  at  the  mission,  and  alive 
to  its  political  importance  in  extending  their  in- 
fluence. Sava  promised  to  bring  back  all  Serbia 
to  the  Orthodox  faith,  if  the  Greek  Patriarch  would 
make  the  Serbian  Church  autonomous  and  auto- 
cephalous, and  erect  a  Serbian  archbishopric  in- 
dependent of  all  except  himself.  The  terms  were 
mutually  advantageous,  and  a  settlement  was 
easily  reached.  The  Greek  Patriarch  conceded 
the  archbishopric,  appointed  Sava  himself  as  the 
first  incumbent,  and  promised  to  the  Serbian 
Church  independence  of  the  Latin  Patriarch  and 
ecclesiastical  autonomy.  .  .  .  The  papal  coronation 
was  now  illegal,  and  St.  Sava  is  rumoured  to  have 
crowned  his  brother  Stephen  according  to  Greek 
rites  with  a  new  crown  sent  from  Nica^a  (1220). 
.  .  .  Full  scope  was  thus  allowed  to  the  kings  to 
develop  the  civilising  agencies  of  the  Church.  .  .  .. 
Stephen  Nemanya  and  Stephen  the  First-Crowned 
adopted  the  dangerous  policy  of  portioning  out 
parts  of  their  realm  as  appanages  to  their  sons 
or  relatives.  The  practice  was  continued  to  the 
end  of  the  Serbian  kingdoms,  and  only  increased 
the  disturbances  fomented  by  rebellious  barons,  who 
supported  a  son  or  a  brother  of  the  reigning  sov- 
ereign, Stephen  the  First-Crowned  was  himself 
in  flight  and  exile  for  a  time  (1202-3).    More  seri 
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ous  dissensions  broke  out  under  his  tame  suc- 
cessor, Stephen  Radoslav  (i228-.^4),  who  was  even 
weak  enough  to  wish  to  brin»i  ecclesiastical  Serbia 
once  more  under  the  archbishopric  of  Ochrida. 
St.  Sava  in  a  ra^e  went  on  a  pil^rimane  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  indij^nant  nobles  dethroned  King 
Radoslav  and  set  up  his  brother,  Stephen  Vladislav, 
in  his  place  (1234-43).  ...  In  1241  a  terrible  in- 
vasion of  Tartars  swept  over  nearly  all  Eastern 
Europe.  The  Mongols  of  the  Golden  Horde  [see 
Golden  Horue]  were  undoubtedly  the  most  scien- 
tific military  nation  in  the  world,  and  their  in- 
vasion of  Hungary  in  1241  was  a  masterpiece  of 
mediaeval  strategy.  [See  Huxgakv:  1116-1301.]  • 
In  1242  they  swept  through  Bosnia,  .  .  .  and 
finally  retired  to  the  Lower  Danube.  .  .  .  The 
Serbians  seem  to  have  taken  refuge  in  their  woods 
and  mountains,  and  to  have  incurred  little  loss 
from  this  lightning  flash  of  an  irresistible  in- 
vasion. Poor  Stephen  Vladislav  felt  his  weakness 
so  much  that  he  gave  himself  a  colleague  in  the 
shape  of  a  third  brother  and  a  third  Stephen.  The 
new  ruler,  Stephen  Urosh  I.  (1243-76),  was  really 
sole  King  from  the  moment  of  his  accession,  and 
proved  himself  a  vigorous  warrior.  .  .  .  Stephen 
Urosh  I.  often  fought  against  Bulgarians  and 
Ragusans,  and  sometimes  against  both  united.  He 
was  a  brave  soldier  but  a  poor  diplomatist,  and 
the  result  of  his  long  reign  was  to  show  that  his 
quaUties  were  overbalanced  by  his  defects.  It  was 
not  until  the  reign  of  his  two  sons  that  Serbia 
made  a  real  e.xtension  of  its  boundaries.  Like 
most  other  Serbian  kings,  Stephen  Urosh  I.  was 
dethroned,  as  he  grew  feeble,  by  his  son.  Stephen 
Dragutin,  his  successor,  only  reigned  as  a  real 
king  for  six  years  (1276-82),  and  the  reason  of 
his  resignation  is  typically  medieval.  Whilst  riding 
with  his  nobles  he  fell  from  his  horse  and  perma- 
nently injured  his  foot.  He  regarded  his  misfor- 
tune as  a  punishment  from  God  for  his  wickedness 
in  rebelling  against  his  father.  To  atone  for  his 
sin,  he  summoned  his  Sabor  or  Assembly,  and  di- 
vided the  kingship  with  his  younger  brother, 
Stephen  Urosh  II.  In  theory  the  kingship  was  still 
legally  in  the  hands  of  Dragutin  till  his  death  in 
13 16,  but  in  practice  he  had  little  power.  He 
reigned  as  a  sort  of  under-King  in  the  district 
north  of  Ras  and  south  of  the  Save.  .  .  .  Stephen 
Urosh  II.  (Miliutin)  outlived  Dragutin  by  five 
years,  reigning  from  1282  to  132 1.  This  period  of 
forty  years  is  of  the  first  importance  in  Serbian 
national  history.  It  witnesses  a  steady  upward 
rise  in  her  power,  but  this  result  was  produced  by 
the  development  of  the  country  rather  than  by  the 
personal  policy  of  Urosh  II.  ...  At  this  time  the 
whole  Balkan  peninsula  was  filled  with  adventurous 
soldiers,  disbanded  Greek,  Latin,  Tartar,  and 
Spanish  mercenaries,  all  ready  to  sell  their  swords 
to  the  highest  bidder.  .  .  .  The  economic  and  com- 
mercial resources  of  Serbia  began  to  be  exploited. 
Agriculture  developed  and  Serbfan  flour  became 
famous,  and  the  fur  trade  was  also  profitable. 
These  two  industries  were  worked  by  native  Ser- 
bians. More  friendly  relations  were  estabhshed 
with  Ragusa,  and  the  commerce  of  the  Adriatic 
flowed  again  along  the  long  road  from  Ragusa 
through  Bosnia  into  Serbia.  Internal  resources 
were  also  developed,  and  the  minerals  of  Serbia 
began  to  be  worked.  The  mines  of  silver,  gold,  tin, 
and  copper,  which  were  well  known  in  Roman 
times,  began  again  to  be  exploited.  The  friendly 
relations  with  the  Magyars  enabled  the  Serbians 
to  import  German  colonists  from  Hungary.  .  .  . 
Gold  and  copper  Serbian  coins  were  for  the  first 
time  minted  under  Urosh  II.    Silver  Serbian  coins 


had  already  existed  for  over  half  a  century.  All 
this  influx  of  wealth  enabled  the  Serbian  kings  to 
purchase  the  aid  of  skilled  professional  mercenaries, 
who  formed  an  element  indispensable  to  military 
success  against  the  highly  trained  Latin  or  Greek 
armies.  .  .  .  Urosh  the  Second  was  a  bold,  hand- 
some soldier.  .  .  .  Making  an  alliance  with  the 
Latin  Prince  of  Thessaly,  Urosh  II.  declared  war 
on  the  Greek  Emperor,  advanced  on  Uskub 
(Skoplje),  which  he  captured  (1282),  and  extended 
his  arms  to  the  river  Bregalnitsa.  .  .  .  He  subse- 
quently pushed  the  Serbian  territory  to  the  coast 
near  Durazzo.  The  treaties  the  Byzantine  Em- 
peror was  forced  to  make  with  him  show  the 
extent  of  his  power.  But  the  last  years  of  his 
reign  were  darkened  by  defeat.  Civil  war  broke 
out,  and  the  Hungarians  occupied  the  Matchva 
and  stormed  Belgrade.  .  .  .  Before  his  death  he 
described  himself  as  King  of  Albania  as  well  as 
Serbia.  [See  Albania:  Medieval.]  .  .  .  His  strong 
hand  crushed  civil  war  and  kept  his  mercenaries 
in  order,  his  wise  measures  increased  the  resources 
of  his  country,  and  his  generosity  to  the  Church 
saved  him  in  his  utmost  need.  During  the  civil 
war  Urosh  II.  would  have  been  crushed  but  for 
the  support  of  the  monks  and  clergy  who  lent 
him  money  which  enabled  him  to  hire  mercenaries 
and  to  regain  his  power.  The  witness  of  the  Church 
to  his  merits  is  perhaps  interested,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  other  evidence  supports  it. 
The  best  testimony  to  the  internal  administration 
of  Urosh  II.  is  the  confusion  which  his  death 
produced  (1321)." — H.  W.  V.  Temperley,  History 
of  Serbia,  pp.  42-52. 

Also  in:  C.  Mijatovich,  Servia  and  the  Servians, 
pp.  5-6. — L.  von  Ranke,  History  of  Servia,  pp.  1-15. 
1217. — Extent  of  territory.    See  Crusades:  Map 
of  Mediterranean  lands  after  1204. 

1341-1356. — Empire  of  Stephen  Dushan. — 
Urosh  II  "was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Stephen 
Uros  [or  Urosh]  III,  who  reigned  till  133 1.  He  is 
known  as  Stephen  Decanski,  after  the  memorial 
church  which  be  built  at  Decani  in  western  Serbia. 
His  reign  was  signalized  by  a  great  defeat  of  the 
combined  Bulgarian  and  Greeks  at  Kustendil  in 
Macedonia  in  1330.  The  following  year  his  son, 
Stephen  Dusan,  rebelled  against  him  and  deposed 
him.  Stephen  Dusan,  who  reigned  from  1331  till 
i355i  was  Serbia's  greatest  ruler,  and  under  him 
the  country  reached  its  utmost  hmits.  .  .  .  About 
1341  to  1344  he  subjected  all  Macedonia,  Albania, 
Thessaly  [Herzegovina  in  southern  Bosnia]  and 
Epirus.  ...  He  married  the  sister  of  the  Bulgarian 
ruler,  and  during  his  reign  Bulgaria  -was  com- 
pletely under  Serbian  supremacy.  [See  Bulgaria: 
1258-1872;  Macedonia:  iith-i5th  centuries.]  This 
was  increased  when,  in  1345,  he  proclaimed  his 
country  an  empire.  He  first  called  together  a 
special  Church  council,  at  which  the  Serbian 
Church,  an  archbishopric,  whose  centre  was  then 
Pec  (in  Montenegro,  Ipek  in  Turkish),  was  pro- 
claimed a  Patriarchate,  with  Archbishop  Joannice 
as  Patriarch;  then  this  prelate,  together  with  the 
Bulgarian  Patriarch,  Simeon,  and  Nicholas,  Arch- 
bishop of  Okhrida,  crowned  Stephen  Tsar  of  .the 
Serbs,  Bulgars,  and  Greeks.  ...  He  was  especially 
a  great  legislator,  and  his  remarkable  code  of 
laws  [known  as  the  Zakonik],  compiled  in  i34g 
and  enlarged  in  1354,  is,  outside  his  own  country, 
his  greatest  title  to  fame.  During  Stephen  Dusan's 
reign  the  political  centre  of  Serbia,  which  had  for 
many  years  gradually  tended  to  shift  southwards 
towards  Macedonia,  was  at  Skoplje  (Uskiib  in 
Turkish),  which  he  made  his  capital.  Stephen 
Dusan's  empire  extended  from  the  Adriatic  in  the 
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west  to  the  river  Maritsa  in  the  east,  from  the 
Save  and  Danube  in  the  north  to  the  Aegean ;  it 
included  all  the  modern  kingdoms  of  Serbia,  Mon- 
tenegro, Albania,  and  most  of  Greece,  Dalmatia 
[and  Herzegovina  and]  as  far  north  as  the  river 
Cetina,  as  well  as  the  fertile  Morava  valley,  with 
Nish  and  Belgrade — the  whole  eastern  part  of 
Serbia,  which  had  for  long  been  under  either  Bul- 
gar  or  Magyar  control.  It  did  not  include  the 
cities  of  Salonika  or  Ragusa,  nor  any  considerable 
part  of  the  modern  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria,  nor  Bos- 
nia, Croatia,  North  Dalmatia,  nor  Slavonia  (be- 
tween the  Save  and  Drave),  ethnologically  all 
purely  Serb  lands." — N.  Forbes,  A.  J.  Toynbee,  D. 
Mitrany  and  D.  G.  Hogarth,  Balkans,  pp.  94-96. — 
He  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Venice  against 
Hungary,  and  was  making  preparations  to  march 
on  Constantinople  when  he  suddenly  died  (Decem- 
ber, 13SS),  and  was  succeeded  by  his  weak  and  in- 
capable son,  Urosh   IV,  in  January,   1356. 

1376-1391. — Ruled  by  Tvrtko  of  Bosnia.     See 
Bosnia:    1376-1391. 

14th-18th  centuries.— Conquered  by  Turkey. — 
Character  of  Turkish  rule. — "The  briUiant  vic- 
tories of  Stephan  Dushan  .  .  .  shattered  the  Greek 
empire,  .  .  .  and  paved  the  way  for  those  ultimate 
successes  of  the  Asiatic  conquerors.  .  .  .  His  son 
Urosh,  being  a  weak  and  incapable  prince,  was 
murdered  by  one  of  the  generals  of  the  army,  and 
thus  ended  the  Neman  dynasty,  after  having  sub- 
sisted 212  years,  and  produced  eight  kings  and  two 
emperors.  The  crown  now  devolved  on  Knes, 
or  Prince  Lasar,  a  connexion  of  the  house  of  Ne- 
man. ...  'Of  all  the  ancient  rulers  of  the  country, 
his  memory  is  held  the  dearest  by  the  Servians  of 
the  present  day.'  Knes  Lasar  perished  in  the  fatal 
battle  of  Kossovo,  and  with  him  fell  the  Serbian 
monarchy.  [See  Turkey:  1360-1389;  1402-1451; 
1451-1481.]  The  Turkish  conquest  was  followed  by 
the  gradual  dispersion  or  disapjsearance  of  the  native 
nobility  of  Servia,  the  last  of  whom,  the  Branko- 
vitch,  lived  as  'despots'  in  the  castle  of  Semendria 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century.  .  .  .  The 
period  preceding  the  second  siege  of  Vienna  was 
the  spring-tide  of  Islam  conquest." — A.  A.  Paton, 
Researches  on  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic,  bk. 
I,  ch.  3. — "At  the  death  of  Stephen  [son  of  Lazar] 
...  in  1427,  he  was  succeeded  as  Despot  by  his 
nephew,  George  Brankdvic;  but  the  Sultan,  claim- 
ing Serbia  as  his  own,  immediately  declared  war 
on  him.  The  Serbian,  ruler  had  to  abandon  Bel- 
grade to  the  Magyars,  the  Nish  and  Krusevac  to 
the  Turks.  He  then  built  and  fortified  the  town  of 
Smederevo  (or  Semendria)  lower  down  on  the 
Danube,  in  1428,  and  made  this  his  capital.  .  .  . 
Irv  1453  .  .  .  [the]  sultan  captured'  Constantinople 
(Adrianople  had  until  then  been  the  Turkish  capi- 
tal) [see  Constantinople:  1453);  in  1456  his 
armies  were  besieging  Belgrade,  but  were  defeated 
by  John  Hunyadi,  who  unfortunately  for  the 
Serbs,  died  of  the  plague  shortly  afterwards. 
George  Brankovic  died  the  same  year,  and  at  his 
death  general  disorder  spread  over  the  country. 
The  Turks  profited  by  this,  overran  the  whole  of 
Serbia,  and  in  1459  captured  Smederevo,  the  last 
Serbian  stronghold.  .  .  .  Montenegro  during  the 
sixteenth  century  formed  part  of  the  Turkish 
province  of  Scutari.  Here,  as  well  as  in  Serbia 
proper,  northern  Macedonia  (known  after  the  re- 
moval northwards  of  the  political  centre,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  as  Old  Serbia),  Bosnia,  and 
Hercegovina,  the  Turkish  rule  was  firmest,  but  not 
harshest,  during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  power  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
was  at  its  height.   Soon  after  the  fall  of  Smederevo, 


in  14S9,  the  Patriarchate  of  Pec  (Ipek)  was  abol- 
ished, the  Serbian  Church  lost  its  independence, 
was  merged  in  the  Greco-Bulgar  Archbishopric  of 
Okhrida  (in  southern  Macedonia),  and  fell  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  the  Greeks.  In  1557, 
however,  through  the  influence  of  a  Grand  Vizier 
of  Serb  nationality,  the  Patriarchate  of  Pec  was 
revived.  The  revival  of  this  centre  of  national 
life  was  momentous;  through  its  agency  the  Serbian 
monasteries  were  restored,  ecclesiastical  books 
printed,  and  priests  educated,  and,  more  fortunate 
than  the  Bulgarian  national  Church,  which  re- 
mained under  Greek  management,  it  was  able  to 
focus  the  national  enthusiasms  and  aspirations  and 
keep  alive  with  hope  the  fiame  ■  of  nationality 
amongst  those  Serbs  who  had  not  emigrated." — 
N.  Forbes,  A.  J.  Toynbee,  D.  Mitrany  and  D.  G. 
Hogarth,  Balkans,  pp.  98-99,  103-104. — "With  the 
subjugation  of  Servia  in  1459,  the  country  entered 
upon  the  long  period  of  unbroken  Turkish  domi- 
nation. Its  geographical  situation  on  the  high 
road  to  Hungary  made  it  a  possession  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  Sultans  in  their  continual 
wars  with  the  Magyars,  and  for  this  reason  they 
kept  a  much  tighter  hold  upon  it  than  upon 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  In  name,  as  well  as  in 
fact,  Servia  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  and  not  the  faintest  traces  of  inde- 
pendence remained.  The  peasants  were  compelled 
to  work  on  the  meadows  of  the  Sultan  round 
Constantinople  in  summer;  the  lands  of  the  old 
nobility  were  parcelled  out  among  the  Turkish 
spcthi  [see  Spahis],  to  whom  the  natives  had  to 
yield  personal  services  no  less  than  pecuniary  pay- 
ments. No  Serb  was  permitted  to  wear  a  weapon 
— a  great  hardship  to  a  nation  which  had  always 
gone  about  its  daily  business  armed.  So  strictly 
was  this  injunction  carried  out,  that,  whenever  we 
hear  of  a  peasant  revolt,  we  find  the  insurgents 
equipped  with  nothing  more  formidable  than  long 
staves.  Their  horses  were  all  taken  from  them, 
and  every  five  years  they  had  to  pay  a  tribute  of 
youths,  who  went  to  swell  the  number  of  the 
Janissaries.  [See  Janiss.\ries.]  .  .  .  Every  male 
from  the  seventh  year  upwards  was  compelled  to 
pay  it,  and  the  receipts  for  payment  acquired  a 
double  value  as  tokens  of  submission  and  as  free 
passes.  Only  when  a  Serb  had  paid  the  capitation- 
tax  was  he  a  free  man.  A  Turkish  pasha  pre- 
sided over  the  whole  Pashalik  of  Belgrade,  as  it 
was  now  called,  which  embraced  most  of  the 
Servian  kingdom.  But  there  were  still  a  few  Serv- 
ian districts  where,  as  in  Bulgaria  and  the  Herze- 
govina, Christian  chiefs  of  tried  devotion  to  the 
Sultan  were  permitted  to  exercise  hereditary  rights 
of  overlordship.  These  districts  enjoyed  special 
privileges.  .  .  .  Elsewhere,  however,  the  Turkish 
spahi  received  tithes  of  all  the  produce  of  field  or 
vineyard  or  beehive,  and  demanded  a  tax  from 
every  married  couple,  rich  or  poor,  while  some 
villages  were  the  direct  property  of  the  Sultan. 
The  pasha  had  the  right  of  making  the  villagers 
work  for  him  on  certain  days  of  the  year  without 
remuneration,  and  levied  an  annual  sum  from  the 
land.  Justice  was  administered  by  the  kadi  for 
Christians  and  Mussulmans  alike,  while  a  Turkish 
moUah  had  his  seat  at  Belgrade.  As  in  Bulgaria, 
so  in  Servia,  the  Turks  did  not  attempt  to  root 
out  Christianity  from  the  country  which  they  had 
conquered.  They  long  permitted  the  Serbs  to  elect 
their  own  patriarch,  who  resided  at  Ipek;  but  in 
the  middle  of  the  [i8th|  century  it  was  con- 
sidered more  politic  to  have  as  head  of  the  Serb 
Church  some  one  who  was  entirely  under  Turkish 
control.     The    Greek    patriarch,    who    resided    at 
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Constantinople,  was  accordingly  entrusted  with  the 
office,  and  from  that  time  forward  he  managed 
the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  Servian  Christians 
and  sent  Greek  bishops  to  live  among  them.  For 
the  Servians  this  change  was  a  great  blow.  The 
one  department  of  public  life  in  which  they  had 
retained  the  right  to  conduct  their  own  business 
in  their  own  way,  was  henceforth  in  the  hands 
of  foreigners,  who  had  more  sympathy  with  the 
Turks  than  with  their  tlock.  For  the  bishop  owed 
his  appointment  to  the  former,  while  he  had  to 
raise  the  money  to  pay  for  it  from  the  latter.  .  .  . 
The  Greek  bishops  were  quite  as  oppressive  to  the 
struggling  peasantry  as  the  Turkish  officials.  Not 
only  did  they  charge  a  heavy  sum  for  every  priest 
whom  they  inducted,  but  they  levied  a  chimney- 
tax  on  every  household.  In  short,  all  the  worst 
features  of  the  Turkish  administrative  system  pre- 
vailed; the  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  judicial  posts 
were  all  bought  and  sold,  and  the  purchase-money 
ultimately  wrung  from  the  unhappy  natives.  To 
crown  all  no  Serb  might  avenge  an  insult,  com- 
mitted by  a  Turk.  .  .  .  [Thence]  the  native  popu- 
lation avoided  the  towns,  where  their  oppressors 
lived,  and  remained  in  the  country  where  Turks 
rarely  came.  Distinct  and  apart,  the  two  nations 
.  .  .  lived  thus  for  nearly  four  centuries,  till  at 
last  the  moment  came  when  Serbia  awoke  from 
her  long  sleep  and  became  once  more  free." — 
W.  Miller,  The  Balkans,  pp.  299-302. — "The  Turks 
had  never  perfected  any  strong  organization  in 
their  empire.  Always  deficient  in  political  ability, 
they  depended  on  force  and  chicane  for  holding  to- 
gether their  dominions.  Like  the  Mongols  once  in 
Russia,  the  Turks  ruled  their  Christian  subjects  in 
the  Balkans  by  taking  advantage  of  differences  in 
race  and  religion  to  keep  them  apart,  and  by  pun- 
ishing them  savagely  if  they  resisted  or  failed  to 
pay  tribute.  They  did  not  attempt  really  to  in- 
corporate the  Servians,  the  Bulgarians,  the  Hun- 
garians, and  the  Greeks  [of  Macedonia  and  the 
peninsula]  in  a  compact  Ottoman  Empire,  but 
reduced  them  to  serfdom  or  put  them  under  tribute, 
otherwise  leaving  them  largely  to  themselves,  so 
long  as  they  continued  submissive.  Always  the 
Turks  were  a  minority  of  the  population,  and 
so  far  as  they  lived  among  their  subjects  they 
lived  as  an  upper  ruling  class,  never  winning  af- 
fection or  loyalty  or  gratitude  from  their  subjects, 
and  never  mingling  with  them  to  form  one  united 
people.  Misgovernment  and  oppression  of  the  sub- 
ject Christians  by  the  Turks  proceeded  less  from 
Turkish  brutality  than  from  incapacity." — E.  R. 
Turner,  Europe,  p.  447. 

Also  in:  H.  W.  V.  Temperley,  History  of  Servia, 
pp.  87-170. 

1425. — Treaty  with  Hungary.  See  Hungary: 
1301-1442. 

1456. — Alliance  with  Bosnia.  See  Bosnia: 
1453-1528. 

1739. — Restoration  of  Bosnia,  Serbia  and  Aus- 
trian Wallachia  to  Turkey.  See  Russia:  1734- 
1740. 

1800-1908. — Forest  conservation.  See  Conser- 
vation OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES:   Jugo-Slavia. 

1804-1817. — Serbians  under  the  leadership  of 
Karageorge. — Second  rising  under  Milosh 
Obrenovitch. — At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  because  of  the  many  divisions  among  the 
people,  the  decay  of  the  empire  and  the  great 
distance  from  the  centre,  there  were  repeated  up- 
risings against  the  government  at  Constantinople. 
A  few  rayahs  would  arise  suddenly  and  rout  a 
great  Turkish  army,  besiege  a  citadel,  or  defend  or 
defeat  a  pasha.     During  the  years   1793-1797,  the 


sultan  had  granted  Serbia  considerable  local  auton- 
omy (in  accordance  with  the  pledges  in  the  Peace 
of  Sistova),  of  which  the  Serbians  made  good  use, 
especially  of  the  privilege  of  bearing  arms.  The 
new  pasha  of  Belgrade  had  the  chief  janissary  as- 
sassinated and  expelled  the  rest  of  the  janissaries 
from  the  pashalik  of  Belgrade.  The  janissaries  re- 
tired over  the  Bulgarian  border  vowing  vengeance, 
and  found  refuge  with  Pasvan  Oglu,  pasha  of 
\idin  (or  VViddin).  Pasvan  Oglu  welcomed  the 
janissaries  who  were  accompanied  by  bands  of 
mixed  Christians  and  Turkish  mercenaries  known 
as  kerdjalias,  all  of  whom,  with  the  pasha,  hated 
the  Sultan  and  openly  defied  him.  Pasvan  Oglu 
defeated  the  sultan's  armies  and  remained  inde- 
pendent for  some  time. — Based  on  H.  W.  V.  Tem- 
perley, History  of  Serbia,  pp.  175-178. — Other 
chiefs  had  followed  Pasvan's  example ;  "and  for 
the  first  time  the  Divan  thought  of  associating 
Christian  Rayahs  with  the  spahis,  to  put  down 
these  rebels.  The  Dahis,  as  these  brigand-chiefs 
were  called,  resolved  to  anticipate  the  approaching 
struggle  by  a  massacre  of  the  most  influential  Chris- 
tians. The  atrocious  massacre  was  carried  out 
with  indescribable  horrors.  .  .  .  Kara  Georg  [Black 
George],  a  peasant,  born  at  Topola  about  the 
year  1767,  getting  timely  information  that  his 
name  was  in  the  list  of  the  doomed,  fled  into  the 
woods,  and  gradually  organized  a  formidable  force. 
In  the  name  of  the  Porte  he  combated  the  Dahis, 
who  had  usurped  local  authority  in  defiance  of 
the  Pasha  of  Belgrade.  The  Divan,  little  anticipat- 
ing the  ultimate  issue  of  the  struggle  in  Servia, 
was  at  first  delighted  at  the  success  of  Kara 
Georg ;  but  soon  saw  with  consternation  that  the 
rising  of  the  Servian  peasants  grew  into  a  formida- 
ble rebellion,  and  ordered  the  Pashas  of  Bosnia 
and  Scodra  to  assemble  all  their  disposable  forces 
and  invade  Servia.  Between  40,000  and  50,000 
Bosniacs  burst  into  Servia  on  the  west,  .  .  .  cutting 
to  pieces  all  who  refused  to  receive  Turkish  author- 
ity. Kara  Georg  undauntedly  met  the  storm," 
defeating  the  Turkish  forces  near  Tchoupria,  Sep- 
tember, 1804,  and  more  severely  two  years  later 
(August,  1806)  at  Shabatz  (Mischaz).  In  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year  he  surprised  and  took  Bel- 
grade. "The  succeeding  years  were  passed  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  guerilla  warfare,  neither  party 
obtaining  any  marked  success;  and  an  auxiliary 
corps  of  Russians  assisted  in  preventing  the  Turks 
from  making  the  re-conquest  of  Servia.  .  .  .  Kara 
Georg  was  now  a  Russian  lieutenant-general,  and 
exercised  an  almost  unlimited  power  in  Servia;  the 
revolution,  after  a  struggle  of  eight  years,  appeared 
to  be  successful,  but  the  momentous  events  then 
passing  in  Europe  completely  altered  the  aspect  of 
affairs.  Russia,  in  181 2,  on  the  approach  of  the 
countless  legions  of  Napoleon,  precipitately  con- 
cluded the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  the  eighth  article 
of  which  formally  assured  a  separate  administra- 
tion to  the  Servians.  [See  Russia:  1812  (June- 
September).]  Next  year,  however,  was  fatal  to 
Kara  Georg.  In  1813,  the  vigor  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  .  .  .  was  now  concentrated  on  the  resubju- 
gation  of  Servia.  A  general  panic  seemed  to 
seize  the  nation;  and  Kara  Georg  and  his  com- 
panions in  arms  sought  a  retreat  on  the  Austrian 
territory,  and  thence  passed  into  Wallachia.  In 
1814,  three  hundred  ([Christians  were  impaled  at 
Belgrade  by  the  Pasha,  and  every  valley  in  Servia 
presented  the  spectacle  of  infuriated  Turkish  spahis 
avenging  on  the  Servians  the  blood,  exile  and  con- 
fiscation of  the  ten  preceding  years.  At  this  pe- 
riod, Milosh  Obrenovitch  appears.  He  spent  his 
youth  in  herding  the  famed  swine  of  Servia;  and 
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during  the  revolution  was  employed  by  Kara 
Georg  to  watch  the  passes  of  the  Balkans.  .  .  . 
He  now  saw  that  a  favorable  conjuncture  had 
come  for  his  advancement  from  the  position  of 
chieftain  to  that  of  chief ;  he  therefore  lost  no 
time  in  making  terms  with  the  Turks,  offering 
to  collect  the  tribute,  to  serve  them  faithfully, 
and  to  aid  them  in  the  resubjugation  of  the  people. 
.  .  .  He  displayed  singular  activity  in  the  ex- 
tirpation of  all  the  other  popular  chiefs,"  until 
he  found  reason  to  suspect  that  the  Turks  were 
only  using  him  to  destroy  him  in  the  end.  Then, 
in  1815,  he  turned  upon  them  and  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  revolt.  The  movement  which  he  headed 
was  so  formidable  that  the  Porte  made  haste  to 
treat,  and  Milosh  made  favorable  terms  for  him- 
self, being  reinstated  as  tribute-collector.  "Many 
of  the  chiefs,  impatient  at  the  speedy  submission 
of  Milosh,  wished  to  fight  the  matter  out,  and 
Kara  Geotg,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  their  plans, 
landed  in  Servia.  Milosh  pretended  to  be  friendly 
to  his  designs,  but  secretly  betrayed  his  place  of 
concealment  to  the  governor,  whose  men  broke  • 
into  the  cottage  where  he  slept,  and  put  him  to 
death.  [The  concessions  made  by  the  Turks  finally 
culminated  in  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  in  1829.]" — 
S.  A.  Paton,  Researches  on  the  Danube  and  the 
Adriatic,  bk.  i,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  L.  von  Ranke,  History  of  Servia,  pp. 
184-290. — E.  R.  Turner,  Europe,  pp.  447-450. — 
W.  M.  Petrovitch,  Serbia,  pp.  78-179. 

1817-1875.  —  Obrenovitch  dynasty.  —  Turkish 
concessions. — Constitution  of  1835. — Rebellion 
under  Vutchitch  and  Petronievitch. — Social  con- 
ditions.— "National  conscience  reproached  Milosh 
for  having  been  the  author  of  Kara-George's 
death.  It  may  be  said  that  from  that  day  com- 
menced the  feud  between  the  House  of  Obrenovich 
and  the  House  of  Kara-Georgevich,  which,  besides 
the  assassination  of  Prince  Michael  Obrenovich  in 
1868,  finished  on  the  nth  June,  1903,  with  the 
assassination  of  King  Alexander,  the  last  Obreno- 
vich. In  the  autumn  of  181 7  the  Servian  National 
Assembly  proclaimed  Milosh  .  .  .  hereditary  Prince 
of  Servia.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the 
Sultan  the  confirmation  of  that  dignity  and  posi- 
tion. He  obtained  it  independently  of  Russia  and 
without  the  help  or  even  the  knowledge  of  the 
Russian  diplomacy.  This  independent  establish- 
ment of  a  hereditary  national  throne  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  was  the  first  cause  of  Russia's  dissatis- 
faction with  Milosh.  .  .  .  Milosh  felt  that  Russia 
was  for  that  time  the  only  country  which  could 
help  Servia,  and  directed  all  his  efforts  to  de- 
termine the  Tsar  to  place  the  concessions,  which 
the  Servians  had  already  obtained  on  an  inter- 
national basis  by  an  international  act.  .  .  .  Russia 
entered  into  these  views,  and  at  the  conference 
of  Akcrman,  in  1826,  signed  a  convention  by 
which  the  vague  Article  VIII  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  of  Bucharest  was  explained  by  more  de- 
tailed concessions  in  the  interests  of  the  Servians. 
The  Porte  made  these  concessions  not  only  because 
she  was  pressed  for  them  by  Russia,  but  also 
because  Milosh,  by  his  refusal  to  join  the  move- 
ment of  the  Haeterists,  succeeded  in  winning  the 
confidence  and  the  benevolence  of  the  Sultan." — 
C.  Mijatovich,  Se'rvia  and  the  Servians,  pp.  17, 
18. — "The  next  few  years  brought  new  hope  to 
the  Nation.  During  the  War  of  Greek  Independ- 
ence [see  Grekce:  1821-1829!,  Milosh  was  careful 
not  to  compromise  his  country,  and  wrung  from 
the  Turks,  in  return  for  his  neutrality,  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  concessions;  the  treaties  of  Akker- 
man  (1826)  and  Adrianople  (1829)  defmitely  regu- 


larized the  position  of  Serbia  [see  Turkey:  182b- 
1829;  Adrianople,  Treaty  of]  ;  the  Porte  solemnly 
acknowledged  Russia's  right  to  protect  that  coun- 
try, which  was  granted- religious  liberty  and  internal 
autonomy,  with  the  right  to  choose  her  own  prince, 
to  dispense  justice,  and  to  raise  the  taxes  for  the 
tribute.  By  wholesale  bribery  Milosh  obtained  in 
Constantinople,  in  1830,  a  formal  recognition  as 
hereditary  Prince  of  Serbia,  much  to  the  displeasure 
of  Russia;  the  Hattisherifs  of  June  6th  and  De- 
cember 4th,  1834,  settled  the  yet  outstanding  dif- 
ferences with  the  Porte;  six  of  the  districts  [that J 
had  been  torn  from  Serbia  were  restored,  the 
amount  of  the  tribute  fixed,  the  Turkish  occupa- 
tion restricted  to  Belgrade.  During  these  years  the 
consohdation  of  internal  order  and  the  development 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  proceeded 
apace.  .  .  .  The  customs  levied  on  the  Austrian 
frontier,  which  Milosh  bought  from  the  Turks, 
produced  a  continually  increasing  revenue.  .  .  . 
The  civil  legislation  was  recast  on  the  basis  of  the 
Code  Napoleon,  and  the  system  of  taxation  sim- 
plified. .  .  .  Supported  by  his  armed  partisans, 
Milosh  unfortunately  exercised  his  authority  in  a 
manner  which  before  1830  had  already  assumed 
the  character  of  arbitrary  despotism.  .  .  .  Agita- 
tion succeeded  agitation ;  the  chiefs  who  had  ac- 
companied Karageorge  into  exile  had  now  returned 
to  Serbia,  and  were  either  conspiring  against  Milosh 
or  calling  aloud  for  a  Constitution.  ...  A  constitu- 
tion was  elaborated  on  a  French  model.  The 
National  Assembly  was  to  meet  every  year,  and 
to  have  the  right  to  initiate  new  legislation ; 
legislative  power,  however,  would  be  vested  in 
the  prince  and  in  a  Senate.  This  elaborate  scheme 
was  accepted  by  the  Skupshtina  in  February  1835. 
.  .  .  No  sooner  was  it  proclaimed  than  it  was  de- 
nounced with  wonderful  unanimity  by  Russia,  Aus- 
tria, and  the  Porte.  .  .  .  Milosh  asserted  the  right 
of  Serbia,  since  her  inner  autonomy  had  been 
guaranteed  by  Russia,  to  make  whatever  Constitu- 
tion she  chose,  and  decided  ...  to  go  to  Con- 
stantinople to  confer  personally  with  the  Russian 
Ambassador  .  .  .  and  was  received  in  solemn 
audience  by  the  Sultan.  .  .  .  Milosh  easily  allowed 
himself  to  be  persuaded  that  the  Constitution 
wrung  from  him  was  unworkable.  On  his  return 
he  allowed  it  to  remain  a  dead  letter.  .  .  .  Russia 
and  the  leaders  of  the  malcontents  [began]  .  .  . 
working  hand  in  hand  with  the  Porte  to  impose 
on  Milosh  a  Council  or  Senate  that  should  share, 
and  in  reality  limit,  his  authority,  .  .  .  [and  onl 
December  24th  by  a  so-called  'organic  statute' 
[imposed]  upon  Milosh  a  controlling  Senate  of 
seventeen  members,  appointed  for  life.  The  Prince 
was  forced  to  submit,  and  to  take  a  share  in  ap- 
pointing to  the  new  body  a  number  of  men  who 
were  either  openly  or  secretly  hostile  to  him.  .  .  . 
Milosh,  after  twenty  years  of  absolute  rule,  would 
not  submit  to  be  governed  and  called  to  account, 
and  made  a  rash  endeavour  to  put  down  the 
Senate  by  force  of  arms.  .  .  .  The  Senate  put  the 
Prince  under  arrest,  convoked  the  Skupshtina,  and 
with  its  support  offered  him  the  choice  between 
immediate  abdication  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son 
Milan,  or  deposition  and  trial  by  a  national  court 
of  justice.  Milosh  abdicated  on  June  i2th  [1839], 
.  .  .  Milan  Obrenovitch,  when  he  succeeded  his 
father,  was  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption,  and 
died  on  July  8th,  whereupon  his  brother  Michael 
was  cho.sen  as  Prince,  with  the  assent  of  the  Porte. 
As  he  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  Vutchitch 
and  Petronievitch  were  appointed  by  the  Senate  as 
regents,  These  men  were  bitterly  hostile  to  the 
Obrenovitch   house,   and    had   actually    invited   the 
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son  of  Karageorge  to  return  to  Serbia  in  order 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people  and  to  pre- 
pare them  for  a  change  of  dynasty.  The  Forte 
realized  that  such  a  regency  could  only  breed  civil 
discord,  and  proclaimed  Michael  of  full  age. 
Vutchitch  and  Petronievitch  were  retained  as 
'Cabinet  Councilors,'  however,  until  the  young 
Prince,  supported  by  the  people,  removed  the  seat 
of  government  to  Kraguyevats,  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  Turkish  garrison  in  Belgrade,  and  dismissed 
the  two  late  regents,  who  took  refuge  in  Con- 
stantinople. The  Porte,  and  also  Russia,  .  .  . 
now  felt  even  more  uneasy  at  the  independent 
attitude  of  Michael,  immediately  began  to  press 
for  their  recall  to  responsible  posts;  and  as  the 
Prince  would  not  give  way  .  .  .  Michael  at  last 
decided  to  give  an  example  of  generosity,  and  in 
1841  recalled  Vutchitch  and  Petronievitch.  .  .  . 
No  sooner  were  the  Councilors  back  in  Serbia,  and 
reinstated  in  positions  of  influence,  than  they  boldly 
organized  an  armed  rebellion.  .  .  .  Michael  ad- 
vanced against  them  with  a  body  of  12,000  cavalry 
and  infantry  .  .  .  [but]  by  the  end  of  August 
L1842,  both  cavalry  and  infantry]  .  .  .  had  crum- 
bled away  .  .  .  Land]  the  only  course  left  open 
to  him  was  ...  to  cross  over  to  Austria.  On 
September  14th  [of  the  same  year]  an  assembly 
of  the  people,  convoked  in  Belgrade,  and  unani- 
mously elected  as  Prince  the  son  of  Karageorge, 
Alexander  Karageorgevitch." — W.  M.  Petrovitch, 
Serbia,  her  people,  history  and  aspirations,  pp. 
g5-Qq,  101-105. — "Russia's  opposition  .  .  .  naturally 
forced  the  new  Prince  into  the  Austrian  sphere 
of  influence,  and  this  tendency  was  strengthened 
by  the  events  of  1848.  The  Serbs  of  the  Banat 
and  Slavonia,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Patri- 
arch Rajacic,  eagerly  espoused  the  Habsburg  cause 
against  the  Magyars;  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Serbian  Voivodina  and  the  further  concessions 
promised  to  them  by  the  Emperor  won  for  him 
and  for  Austria  the  sympathies  of  the  Serbs  of 
the  principality  also,  many  of  whom  crossed  the 
Save  and  Danube  as  volunteers  in  the  Austrian 
Army.  During  the  Crimean  War  Russian  influence 
upon  the  Prince  and  his  Court  declined  still  further; 
but  his  feeble  and  vacillating  policy  alienated  the 
masses,  which  had  never  ceased  to  be  Russophil. 
In  1858  Alexander,  who  had  hitherto  governed 
through  the  Senate,  for  the  first  time  ventured  to 
summon  the  national  assembly,  which  promptly 
voted  his  deposition  and  the  recall  of  the  veteran 
Prince  Milos.  His  long  exile  had  failed  to  curb 
Milos's  autocratic  leanings,  and  he  celebrated  his 
return  by  the  expulsion  or  imprisonment  of  sev- 
eral of  the  leading  Serbian  statesmen.  But  his 
death  in  September,  i860,  restored  Michael  to 
power  and  marked  the  close  of  what  may  be 
described  as  the  patriarchal  era  of  Serbian  history. 
Michael  [Obrenovitch],  was  in  many  ways  the 
wisest  ruler  whom  Serbia  has  produced.  .  .  .  The 
arbitrary  and  slipshod  methods  of  his  father  were 
superseded  by  a  genuine  zeal  for  constitutional 
procedure.  Numerous  administrative  reforms  were 
introduced,  a  national  militia  was  created  under 
French  officers,  and  the  old  semi-Turkish  consti- 
tution of  1830  was  remodeled  on  Western  lines. 
Serbia  found  in  Michael  a  jealous  guardian  of  her 
rights  against  any  encroachments  on  the  part  of 
the  suzerain  Powers.  In  1862,  as  the  result  of  an 
affray,  the  Porte  consented  to  the  demolition  of 
the  Turkish  quarter  of  Belgrade  and  to  the  dis- 
mantling of  the  Turkish  fortresses  of  Sokol  and 
Uzice.  Finally,  in  1867,  as  the  result  of  Michael's 
firm  attitude,  the  few  remaining  garrisons  were 
withdrawn,  and  on  May  6th  the  last  Turkish  sol- 


dier quitted  Serbian  soil.  .  .  .  His  relapse  in  in- 
ternal affairs  into  the  autocratic  habits  which  he 
had  avoided  earlier  in  his  reign,  aroused  the  enmity 
of  the  younger  generation,  and  above  all  of  the 
Omladina,  an  active  society  which  had  its  head- 
quarters in  Southern  Hungary  and  dabbled  in  secret 
revolutionary  propaganda.  On  June  loth,  1868, 
he  was  assassinated  by  a  group  of  partisans  of  the 
rival  dynasty.  .  .  .  Michael  was  succeeded  by  his 
cousin  Milan,  then  a  boy  of  fourteen.  The 
Regency,  presided  over  by  Jovan  Ristic,  may  be 
said  to  have  inaugurated  constitutional  government 
in  Serbia,  though  on  distinctly  oligarchical  lines. 
The  Constitution  of  1869  created  a  single  chamber 
based  upon  almost  universal  suffrage,  but  modi- 
fied by  the  Prince's  powers  to  nominate  one-quar- 
ter of  the  assembly.  Its  members  had  no  powers 
of  initiative;  the  introduction  of  new  laws,  and 
the  convocation  and  dissolution  of  the  Chamber, 
lay  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Prince.  The  only 
definite  advance  upon  earlier  practice  was  the 
establishment  of  Cabinet  responsibility.  Prince 
Milan  typifies  a  class  .  .  .  which  has  discarded  the 
primitive  virtues  of  the  peasant  and  imitated  the 
more  superficial  vices  of  the  West  without  its 
more  solid  virtues.  .  .  .  He  .  .  .  grew  up  in  an 
atmosphere  of  intrigue  and  flattery  such  as  might 
have  undermined  far  stronger  characters  than  his, 
and  proved  quite  unequal  for  the  difficult  problems 
with  which  the  years  1875-8  were  to  confront  him." 
— R.  W.  Seton-Watson,  Rise  of  nationality  in  the 
Balkans,  pp.  41-43. — "The  young  prince  [Milan] 
had  been  a  student  in  Paris,  and  it  was  but  natural 
that  he  should  gather  about  him  men  who  favored 
the  introduction  of  Western  ways  and  the  speedy 
development  of  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
principality.  But  there  was  a  far  more  numerous 
party  of  those  who  cared  little  for  internal  im- 
provements, and  who  strenuously  opposed  any 
considerable  increase  in  taxation,  unless  the  money 
were  to  be  used  for  national  defense  or  in  the 
interest  of  territorial  expansion.  .  .  .  Very  few 
if  any  of  .  .  .  [the  Serb  population]  could  .  .  . 
read  or  write.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  both  Karageorge 
and  Milosh  Obrenovich  knew  how  to  organize  and 
carry  forward  campaigns  for  the  liberation  of 
their  people.  .  .  .  The  men  who  gave  their  time 
to  the  affairs  of  the  government  came  to  be  called 
notables,  but  at  the  time  of  the  new  constitution 
(i86q)  Servia  still  contained  an  essentially  peasant 
population.  Cultivation  of  the  soil,  however,  re- 
ceived slight  attention,  for  the  people,  still  found  it 
profitable  to  supply  pigs,  oxen  and  sheep  to  the 
foreign  markets.  The  principality  had  now  come 
to  have  an  area  of  about  sixteen  thousand  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  nearly  one  and  a  half 
million,  almost  all  of  whom  were  Serbs  in  race, 
and  members  of  their  autocephalous  national 
Church.  There  were  then  about  three  hundred 
and  sixty  church  edifices,  and  a  few  more  schools 
with  upwards  of  twelve  thousand  pupils." — W.  S. 
Murray,  Making  of  the  Balkan  states,  p.  84. 

1867-1914. — Austrian  policy  in  regard  to  Ser- 
bia.    See  JuGO-SLA\aA:   1867-1914. 

1868-1917. — Relations  and  conditions  among 
Jugo-Slav  peoples.     See  Jugo-Slavia:    1868-1Q17. 

1875-1885. — Achieves  independence. — War  with 
Bulgaria. — "The  great  Balkan  crisis,  which  began 
with  the  Herzegovinian  insurrection  of  1875,  natu- 
rally affected  Serbia.  At  first,  indeed,  Milan  was 
not  anxious  for  war  with  Turkey  .  .  .  and  had 
[dismissed]  Ristich,  his  bellicose  Premier,  the 
leading  advocate  of  the  'great  Serbian'  idea.  But 
the  Prince  of  Serbia  soon  found  that  he  had  to 
reckon  with  two  outside  competitors  for  his  shaky 
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throne  as  well  as  with  the  war-party  in  his  own 
country — Nicholas  of  Montenegro  and  Peter  Kara- 
georgevich,  son  of  the  exiled  Prince,  and  a  man  of 
far  more  miUtary  capacity  than  himself.  .  .  .  Em- 
barrassed by  the  comparisons  which  were  drawn 
between  his  attitude  and  that  of  his  two  rivals, 
Milan  recalled  Ristich  to  power  in  the  spring  of 
1876,  and  accepted  the  services  of  Chernaieff,  a 
Russian  general,  who  appeared  in  Serbia  nominally 
as  correspondent  of  a  Pan-Slavist  journal.  The 
advice  of  the  Tsar  and  the  British  Government, 
that  the  Turks  should  placate  Montenegro  and 
Serbia  by  ceding  a  port  and  a  little  territory  to  the 
former,  and  Little  Zvornik  to  the  latter,  was  not 
adopted  in  time  to  prevent  war.  Ristich  de- 
manded that  the  administration  of  Bosnia,  which 
was  still  in  revolt,  should  be  entrusted  to  Milan 
in  return  for  a  fixed  payment.  .  .  .  On  July  i 
(1876)  Serbia  declared  war.  Next  day  Montenegro 
followed  [Serbia,  ill-prepared,  was  soon  defeated; 
but  the  powers  secured  her  an  armistice,  which 
was  broken  by  Milan's  ill-timed  proclamation  as 
king.  The  Turks  continued  victorious,  and  granted 
an  armistice  only  when  the  tsar  presented  an  ulti- 
matum.] ...  On  March  i,  1877  ...  a  definite 
peace  was  concluded  between  Milan  and  the  Sultan. 
Serbia  neither  gained  nor  lost  by  the  war  of  1876. 
.  .  .  After  the  fall  of  Plevna  in  December,  1877, 
Serbia  again  declared  war.  More  fortunate  than 
in  their  previous  campaign,  the  Serbs  defeated  the 
Turks  at  Pirot,  whilst  Milan,  amidst  general  en- 
thusiasm, entered  the  ancient  Serbian  town  of 
Nish.  A  third  victory  .  .  .  [followed]  and  .  .  . 
the  advance  into  Old  Serbia  was  only  cut  short 
by  the  armistice  of  January  21,  1878.  .  .  .  [Al- 
though] the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  (March  3, 
1878)  [gave]  ...  to  Serbia  .  .  .  considerable  .  .  . 
territory,  .  .  .  the  recognition  of  Serbian  independ- 
ence and  the  cessation  of  tribute,  which  since  1867 
had  been  the  last  vestige  of  Turkish  suzerainty, 
.  .  .  the  Bulgarians  would  have  been  the  greatest 
gainers  .  .  .  and  the  Serbs  protested  against  the 
inclusion  of  Serbian  regions  in  the  proposed  'big 
Bulgaria.'  The  Berlin  Treaty  [July  3,  1878],  by 
allowing  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  be  occupied 
by  Austria-Hungary  made  the  Dual  Monarchy  a 
Balkan  state,  and  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  the 
aspirations  of  Serb  patriots.  [See  Berlin,  Con- 
gress OF.]  Article  25  further  gave  to  the  Dual 
Monarchy  'the  right  of  keeping  garrisons  and  hav- 
ing military  and  commercial  roads'  in  the  Sanjak 
of  Novi  Bazar,  which  remained  as  a  Turkish  wedge 
between  the  two  Serbian  States,  a  funnel  through 
which  Austrian  influences  and  perhaps  Austrian 
armies  .  .  .  could  penetrate  into  North  Albania 
and  Macedonia.  ...  In  accordance  with  Aus- 
trian wishes,  the  territorial  additions  made  to 
modern  Serbia  at  Berlin  were  not  in  Old  Serbia, 
the  heart  of  the  mediaeval  Serbian  kingdom,  which 
still  remained  Turkish,  but  at  Nish  and  Vranye, 
and  in  the  Bulgarian-speaking  district  of  Pirot, 
thus  increasing  the  principality  by  one-fourth. 
Serbia  also  obtained  the  formal  recognition  of  her 
independence,  but  like  the  other  two  Slav-States, 
she  was  to  pay  her  share  of  the  Ottoman  debt  for 
these  new  possessions." — Historical  Section  of  the 
British  Foreign  Office,  Handbook  no.  20:  Serbia,  pp. 
37-40. — See  also  Balkan  states:  1878;  Turkey: 
1861-1877;  1877-1878;  1878.— "The  Bismarckian 
system  of  insurance  against  a  disturbance  of  the 
status  quo  by  France  or  Russia  was  completed  by 
secret  treaties  with  Serbia  and  Roumania.  At  the 
Congress  of  Berlin  Russia's  whole-hearted  support 
of  Bulgaria  prevented  her  doing  justice  to  the 
claims  of  Serbia ;  and  Andrassy's  services  in  secur- 


ing for  the  latter  Nish  and  Pirot,  then  occupied 
by  the  Bulgarians,  turned  her  eyes  towards  \'icnna, 
despite  her  dislike  of  the  occupation  of  Bosnia. 
The  Serbs  were  naturally  Russophil;  but  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Big  Bulgaria  by  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano  had  been  a  rude  shock  to  a  country  which 
expected  a  reward  for  its  help  in  the  common 
struggle  against  the  Turk." — G.  P.  Gooch,  History 
of  modern  Europe,  p.  69. — ^On  Mar.  6,  1882, 
Serbia  was  declared  a  kingdom.  The  unpopularity 
of  Kristitch  the  'iron  minister'  and  the  fear  of 
the  Karageorgevitch  pretender,  who  had  married 
a  daughter  of  Prince  Nicholas  of  Montenegro,  sug- 
gested a  spirited  foreign  policy,  to  increase  the 
popularity  of  the  Obrenovitch  family.  Motives 
were  found  in  1885  for  a  conflict  with  Bulgaria. 
All  parties  were  unanimous  for  war,  and  the 
clergy  inflamed  the  peasants.  But  the  Serbians, 
to  their  surprise,  were  at  once  defeated,  and  Aus- 
tria had  to  intervene  to  prevent  a  Bulgarian  in- 
vasion. Serbia  lost  neither  territory  nor  money, 
but  she  lost  prestige. — Based  on  Historical  Section 
of  the  British  Foreign  Office,  Handbook  no.  20: 
Serbia,  pp.  40-41. — See  also  Bulgaria:  1875-1878; 
1885-1886. 

1878. — Extent  of  territory  as  compared  with 
that  of  1914.     See  Balkan  states:   1913:   Map. 

1878-1891.— Results  of  Treaty  of  San  Stefano. 
See  Balkan  states:    1878-1891. 

1878-1909. — Difficulties  with  Austria.  See 
World  War:    Causes:    Indirect:    d,  2. 

1881-1885. — Secret  treaty  with  Austria. — "On 
June  28,  1881,  the  Austrian  Minister  at  Belgrade 
and  the  Serbian  Foreign  Minister  signed  a  secret 
treaty  for  ten  years.  I.  Both  Powers  engage  to 
pursue  a  friendly  policy.  II.  Serbia  will  not  tol- 
erate political,  religious  or  other  intrigues  which, 
taking  her  territory  as  a  point  of  departure,  might 
be  directed  against  the  Monarchy,  including  Bosnia, 
Herzegovina  and  the  Sanjak  of  Novibazar.  Aus- 
tria assumes  the  same  obligation  with  regard  to 
Serbia  and  her  dynasty.  III.  If  the  Prince  of 
Serbia  wishes  to  assume  the  title  of  king,  Austria 
will  recognize  it  and  will  use  her  influence  to 
secure  recognition  by  the  other  Powers.  IV.  With- 
out a  previous  understanding  with  Austria,  Serbia 
will  not  conclude  any  pohtical  treaty  with  an- 
other Government,  and  will  not  admit  to  her  ter- 
ritory a  foreign  armed  force,  regular  or  irregular, 
even  as  volunteers.  V.  If  either  be  threatened  with 
war  or  finds  itself  at  war,  the  other  will  observe 
friendly  neutrality.  VI.  Where  miUtary  co-opera- 
tion is  considered  necessary,  details  will  be  regu- 
lated by  a  military  convention.  VII.  If,  as  a 
result  of  circumstances  not  at  present  foreseen, 
Serbia  were  in  a  position  to  make  territorial  acqui- 
sitions to  the  south  (except  the  Sanjak)  Austria 
will  not  oppose,  and  will  use  her  influence  with 
other  Powers  to  favour  Serbia.  A  Personal  Dec- 
laration by  Prince  Milan  was  annexed  to  the 
Treaty." — G.  P.  Gooch,  History  of  modern  Eu- 
rope, 1878-igig,  pp.  69-70. 

1885-1903. — Abdication  of  King  Milan. — Reign 
of  Alexander. — His  Assassination. — ".\fter  this 
war  [with  Bulgaria  in  1885]  king  Milan  lost  all  con- 
fidence in  himself.  ...  He  was  convinced  .  .  .  that 
he  could  no  longer  pursue  an  internal  policy  such 
as  he  had  done  before.  .After  the  amnesty  of  the 
Radicals  condemned  for  the  insurrection,  and  .  .  . 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  (February,  1880)  King 
Milan  set  to  work  to  make  combinations  of  politi- 
cal parties.  .  .  .  Soon  after  the  war  the  dispute 
between  King  Milan  and  [his  wife)  Queen  Natalie 
began  ...  [in  which]  the  King  subordinated  every- 
thing to   this  personal  quarrel.  .   .   .  After  his  ir- 
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regular  divorce  .  .  .  King  Milan  formed  a 
commission  for  the  drawing  up  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution demanded  hy  public  opinion.  Towards 
the  end  of  December  of  the  same  year,  iS88,  the 
National  Skupchtina  adopted  this  Constitution. 
It  created  the  necessary  conditions  for  Parliamen- 
tary life,  and  placed  the  ministers  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Skupchtina.  Up  to  this  time  the 
National  Assembly  had  legislative  powers,  but  not 
control,  over  the  State  administration.  About  this 
time  the  King  decided  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his 
son,  convinced  that  he  could  not  work  within  the 
Radical  party  nor  resist  .  .  .  [its I  development. 
.  .  .  King  Milan  abdicated  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  the  kingdom,  the  22nd  of 
February,  iSSq  ...  [his  son  Alexander  I.  succeeded 
to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  thirteen  1.  After  the 
abdication  of  King  Milan  and  the  introduction  of 
the  Parliamentary  system,  the  struggles  of  the 
parties   began.    The   greatest   movement   of  these 
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struggles  was  reached  under  the  liberal  party's  gov- 
ernment (the  gth  of  August,  1892,  to  the  ist  of 
April,  1893),  which  endeavored  by  every  possible 
means  to  obtain  a  majority,  but  without  success. 
King  Alexander  declared  himself  of  age  on  the 
ist  of  April,  1893,  although  this  was  contrary  to 
the  Constitution.  This  coup  d'etat  gave  practically 
unlimited  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Radicals 
fior  a  short  time.  Soon,  however.  King  Alexander 
.came  into  conflict  with  the  Radicals,  and  as  he 
.did  not  wish  to  work  with  them,  and  as  the 
Constitution  of  1888  did  not  permit  him  to  ignore 
them,  he  made  a  second  coup  d'etat,  .  .  .  suspending 
(the  Constitution  of  1888,  and  enforcing  that  of 
1869.  From  this  time  cabinets  followed  each  other 
in  rapid  succession.  ...  At  this  time  there  began 
an  energetic  work  in  the  Servian  lands  in  Turkey. 
A  powerful  action  was  begun  in  Macedonia,  where 
the  Servian  element  strengthened  itself,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Bulgarians  obtained  episcopal  seats, 
and  despite  a  determined  hostility  shown  by  the 
Patriarch    at   Constantinople  against   the   Servians 
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and  their  ideas.  A  national  advance  made  itself 
felt  in  all  the  Servian  lancL;.  The  visit  of  Prince 
Nicholas  of  Montenegro  to  Belgrade  (1896)  was 
a  manifestation  of  the  common  interests  of  Serv- 
ians. The  Servians  in  Hungary  received  a  strong 
moral  support  from  Servia  on  the  occasion  of 
the  millennial  fete  of  Hungary.  A  cultured  society 
(the  Srpsko  Bratstvo)  was  founded  in  Bosnia,  and 
began  to  work  towards  the  organization  of  the 
Servian  people.  Servia  was  placed  in  a  difficult 
position,  and  underwent  a  severe  economic  crisis 
because  of  the  closing  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
frontier;  and  the  demonstrations  against  the  Serv- 
ians at  Agram  (autumn,  1895)  proved  that  the 
idea  of  a  Serbo-Croat  union  had  not  taken  root, 
although  supported  by  many.  The  national  suc- 
cesses were  the  rapprochement  of  Servia  with 
Montenegro,  and  the  nomination  of  a  Servian 
Metropolitan  to  the  bishopric  of  Rascia  Prizrend. 
.  .  .  At  this  period  [spring,  1897]  there  was  shown 
a  serious  endeavor  to  bring  about  an  entente  and 
common  action  between  the  Servians  and  the 
Croats.  The  representatives  of  these  brother  peo- 
ples in  Dalmatia  elaborated  a  program  of  common 
action,  and  amongst  the  younger  elements  in 
Croatia  there  appeared  the  first  germs  of  a  move- 
ment destined  later  to  result  in  the  Serbo-Croat 
coalition.  In  Servia,  King  Alexander  made  an- 
other political  stroke  by  bringing  into  power  the 
Cabinet  of  Vladan  Georgevitch,  and  recalling  his 
father  to  Servia  [1897-1900].  .  .  .  This  brought 
about  a  strong  reaction  in  the  internal  politics  of 
Servia.  In  the  month  of  February,  1899,  rela- 
tions with  Russia  were  broken  off  because  of 
certain  personal  questions.  Shortly  afterwards  .  .  . 
there  was  an  attempt  made  against  King  Milan; 
a  state  of  siege  was  proclaimed,  and  court-martials 
instituted.  The  leading  Radicals  were  thrown  into 
prison  and  condemned.  King  Milan  worked  con- 
tinually at  the  organization  of  the  army  during 
his  stay  in  Servia.  Notwithstanding  his  good  work 
in  this  direction,  the  reaction,  the  persecution  of 
the  Radicals,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  Radical 
leaders  brought  about  a  great  discontent  in  the 
country.  King  Alexander  made  use  of  this  dis- 
content to  further  his  marriage.  In  the  month 
of  June  190C,  ...  he  married  Madame  Mashin, 
widow  of  the  engineer  Mashin,  and  former  lady-in- 
waiting  to  Queen  Natalie.  King  Milan,  the  (Tabi- 
net,  the  officers'  corps,  and  all  sincere  friends  of  the 
Obrenovitch  dynasty  opposed  this  marriage. 
Madame  Mashin  was  older  than  the  King,  and 
there  was  no  possibility  that  the  King  should  have 
children.  Nevertheless,  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple welcomed  the  news,  because  the  Radical  lead- 
ers were  released,  and  an  end  put  to  reaction. 
King  Alexander  tried  to  work  with  the  Radicals 
after  his  marriage.  He  imposed  a  new  Constitu- 
tion, providing  for  two  Chambers,  on  the  6th  of 
April,  1901.  On  this  occasion  he  insisted  on  the 
fusion  of  the  Radical  and  Progressive  parties, 
which  should  put  the  new  Constitution  into 
force  and  elaborate  new  laws  on  this  foundation. 
He  called  to  power  General  Tzintzar  Markovitch, 
and  a  new  reactionary  era  began  to  be  felt  in  in- 
ternal affairs.  Profound  dissatisfaction  was  felt 
throughout  the  entire  people.  ...  A  conspiracy 
was  organized  with  the  object  of  exterminating 
the  Obrenovitch  dynasty,  and  of  bringing  to  the 
Servian  throne  the  Karageorgevitch  dynasty.  Sev- 
eral political  men  and  officers  took  part  in  it.  .  .  . 
On  the  night  of  the  28-29  of  May,  1903,  the  con- 
spiring officers  entered  the  palace  and  killed  King 
Alexander  and  Queen  Draga.  The  two  brothers 
of  the  Queen,  the  prime  minister,  Tzintzar  Marko- 
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vitch,  the  minister  of  war,  .  .  .  and  the  first  aide- 
de-camp  of  the  King  .  .  .  also  perished  that 
night.  The  army  proclaimed  Peter  Karageorge- 
vitch  King  of  Servia.  Some  days  later  the  Na- 
tional Skupchtina  met  to  reinforce  the  Constitution 
of  1888,  and  to  elect  Peter  I  Karageorgevitch  king 
of  Servia." — M.  Gavrilovitch,  Recent  history  (A. 
Stead,  ed.,  Servia  by  the  Servians,  pp.  359-362). 

1892. — Commercial  treaty  with  Germany.  See 
T.ariff:   1 8  70- 1 900. 

1899. — Represented  at  First  Hague  Confer- 
ence.   See  Hague  conferences:  1899:  Constitution. 

1899-1901. — Unsettled       conditions. — Anarchy. 
See  Balkan  states:    1899-1901. 
•    1902. — Commercial  treaty  with  Germany,    See 
Tariff:    1Q02-1906. 

1903-1908. — Moderate  rule  of  King  Peter. — 
Reforms  in  the  government. — Pan-Serbism. — 
"Immediately  after  [Peter  I's]  accession  the  Con- 
stitution of  1903  was  readopted  with  certain 
alterations.  The  franchise  was  extended  to  all 
but  the  very  poorest  members  of  society,  pro- 
portional representation  introduced,  and  further 
provisions  made  for  a  special  representation  of 
educated  delegates  in  the  Skupchtina.  No  ruler 
could  have  begun  his  reign  under  more  unfor- 
tunate circumstances — his  country  disgraced  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  himself  shunned  by  most 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  called  to  rule  a 
turbulent  democracy  at  the  age  of  sixty.  .  .  .  He 
had  fought  bravely  for  France  and  received  a  deco- 
ration in  the  war  of  1870;  he  had  organised  and  led 
a  small  insurrectionary  force  in  Herzegovina  in 
1875.  .  .  .  There  is  no  period  of  Serbian  history 
in  which  the  rule  has  been  so  consistently  moderate 
and  hberal  as  in  the  reign  of  King  Peter.  For 
the  first  time  the  press  has  been  relatively  free, 
and  the  monarch  genuinely  constitutional  in  aim 
and  in  action.  His  difficulties  were  very  great,  be- 
cause he  owed  his  throne  to  the  regicides,  but  he 
gradually  showed  the  Serbians  the  evil  of  defying 
public  opinion  in  Europe.  It  was  this  cause,  more 
than  any  other,  which  enabled  him  gradually  to 
get  rid  of  the  murderers  of  Alexander.  The  last 
regicides  were  removed  in  1906.  .  .  .  King  Peter 
had  shown  that  a  cautious  and  moderate  ruler 
can  redeem  Serbia  from  the  injuries  she  suffered 
through  the  vices  of  Milan  and  Alexander.  His 
reward  has  come,  where  he  would  most  like  to 
find  it,  in  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  free 
peasants." — H.  W.  V.  Temperley,  History,  of  Serbia, 
pp.  281-282. — But  the  "powers  of  western  Europe, 
looked  coldly  on  Serbia  and  were  in  no  hurry  to 
resume  diplomatic  intercourse,  still  less  to  offer 
diploniatir  support.  The  question  of  the  punish- 
ment and  exile  of  the  conspirators  was  almost  im- 
possible of  solution,  and  only  time  was  able  to 
obliterate  the  resentment  caused  by  the  whole 
affair.  In  Serbia  itself  a  great  change  took  place. 
The  new  sovereign,  though  he  labored  under  the 
greatest  possible  disadvantages,  by  his  irreproach- 
able behaviour,  modesty,  tact,  and  strictly  consti- 
tutional rule,  was  able  to  withdraw  the  court  of 
Belgrade  from  the  trying  limelight  to  which  it  had 
become  used.  The  public  finances  began  to  be 
organized,  commerce  began  to  improve  in  spite  of 
endless  tariff  wars  with  Austria-Hungary,  and  at- 
tention was  again  diverted  from  home  to  foreign 
politics.  With  the  gradual  spread  of  education  and 
increase  of  communication,  and  the  growth  of  na- 
tional self-consciousness  amongst  the  Serbs  and 
Croats  of  Austria-Hungary  and  the  two  indepen- 
dent Serb  states,  a  new  movement  for  the  closer 
intercourse  amongst  the  various  branches  of  the 
Serb  race  for  south  Slav  unity,  as  it  was  called. 


gradually  began  to  take  shape.  At  the  same  time 
a  more  definitely  pohtical  agitation  started  in 
Serbia,  largely  inspired  by  the  humiliating  posi- 
tion of  economic  bondage  in  which  the  country 
was  held  by  Austria-Hungary,  and  was  roughly 
justified  by  the  indisputable  argument;  'Serbia 
must  expand  or  die.'  Expansion  at  the  cost  of 
Turkey  seemed  hopeless,  because  even  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Macedonia  would  give  Serbia  a  large  alien 
population  and  no  maritime  outlet.  It  was  to- 
wards the  Adriatic  that  the  gaze  of  the  Serbs  was 
directed,  to  the  coast  which  was  ethnically  Serbian 
and  could  legitimately  be  considered  a  heritage  of 
the  Serb  race.  [See  also  Adriatic  questiqnJ 
Macedonia  was  also  taken  into  account,  schools 
and  armed  bands  began  their  educative  activity 
amongst  those  inhabitants  of  the  unhappy  prov- 
ince who  were  Serb.  .  .  .  [See  also  Education: 
Modern  developments:  20th  century:  General  edu- 
cation: Serbia.]  [Nevertheless]  Serbian  propa- 
ganda in  favour  of  what  was  really  a  Pan-Serb 
movement  met  with  great  success,  especially  in 
Bosnia,  Hercegovina,  and  Old  Serbia  (northern 
Macedonia)." — N.  Forbes,  A.  J.  Toynbee,  D. 
Mitrany  and  D.  G.  Hogarth,  Balkans,  pp.  131,' 139. 
— "In  190S,  when  Austria,  under  the  influence  of 
the  Russian  Revolution,  was  compelled  to  grant 
universal  suffrage,  the  Serb-Croats  found  their 
opportunity.  They  formed  a  coalition,  both  in 
Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  and  triumphed  in  1906, 
issuing  a  series  of  demands  for  reforms  and  liber- 
ties. .  .  .  Serbia  and  Montenegro  became  the  cen- 
ters of  active  agitation  for  Jugoslav  unity.  (See 
Jugo-Slavia:  1865-1917;  Cooperation;  Jugo- 
slavia.] The  revolutionary  elements  in  Croatia, 
Dalmatia  and  Slavonia  were  even  more  in- 
tensely at  work  on  the  propagation  of  the 
Jugoslav  national  idea.  The  Austdans  and  the 
Magyars  by  their  policy  of  persecution  and  in- 
tolerance helped  the  spread  of  the  movement.  The 
Habsburg  government  did  not  stop  at  forgery  in 
order  to  be  able  to  throw  accusations  at  both  its 
own  Jugoslav  subjects  and  the  Serbian  govern- 
ment. Austria-Hungary  decided  to  formally  afltpex 
Bosnia-Herzegovina,  and  considered  it  necessary  to, 
make  out  a  strong  case  by  proving  that,  t^hc- 
Serbian  king  and  his  counsellors  were  plottjijjg.  tOr. 
gether  with  the  Croats  against  the  Vienna  guy^t^ijr- 
ment.  [See  Austria-Hungary:  i9o8-i9og,j 
This  provoked  the  great  crisis  of  1908,  when  a, 
world  war  seemed  inevitable.  .  .  .  However,  when 
Kaiser  Wilheim  of  Germany  openly  placed  himself 
on  the  side  of  Austria,  Russia  hacked  out,  suffering 
diplomatic  humiliation.  The  two  provinces  re- 
mained Austrian,  although  in  the  sensational  trial 
that  followed  the  documents  produced  by  the 
Austrian  government  against  Serbia  were  proven 
forgeries." — I.  D.  Levine,  Resurrected  nations,  pp, 
51-53— See  also  Bosnm-Herzeoovin.v:  iqoS; 
World  War:  Causes:  Indirect:  e. 

1907. — Represented  at  Second  Hague  Confer- 
ence.    See  Hague  conferences:    1Q07. 

1909-1913.— Balkan  League  and  Balkan  Wars. 
— "The  Revolution  of  Constantinople  in  1908  and 
the  action  of  Austria  in  annexing  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina had  produced  a  general  fermentation 
throughout  the  peninsula.  All  hopes  of  roconcilia-  < 
tion  between  the  Turks  and  the  subject  populations 
soon  died  away,  and  the  Christian  States  of  tJ5iie 
Balkans  saw  in  the  dissensions  of  the  Turkjt  a 
chance  of  expelling  them  from  Europe.  A  sc*<sret 
'Balkan  League'  was  formed  between  Greece.  IJiil- 
garia,  Montenegro  and  Serbia  [to  which  lp()«nia 
joined  shortly  after]." — A,  J.  Grant.  History  of 
.Europe,  p.  802. — "From  1909  onwards  a  series  of 
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phenomena  occurred  in  the  Balkans  which  ouf^ht 
to  have  );iven  warning  to  the  Turks,  whose  sur- 
vival until  then  had  been  due  solely  to  the  fact 
that  the  Balkan  States  had  never  been  able  to 
unite.  .  .  .  Bulgaria  had  looked  on  Serbia's  fail- 
ures with  persistent  contempt,  while  Serbia  had 
watched  Bulgaria's  successful  progress  with  speech- 
less jealousy.  .  .  .  The  year  ign  ...  was  extremely 
fateful  for  the  whole  of  Europe.  .  .  .  Serbia,  taught 
by  the  bitter  lesson  of  1908,  not  to  be  caught 
again  unprepared,  had  spent  much  money  and 
care  on  its  army  during  the  last  few  years  and 
had  brought  it  to  a  much  higher  state  of  efficiency. 
In  Austria-Hungary  careful  observers  were  aware 
that  something  was  afoot  and  that  the  gaze  of 
Serbia,  which  from  1903  till  1908  had  been  directed 
westwards  to  Bosnia  and  the  Adriatic,  had  since 
igoS  been  ti.xed  on  Macedonia  and  the  Aegean. 
The  actual  formation  of  the  Balkan  League  by 
King  Ferdinand  and  M.  Venizelos  may  not  have 
been  known.  [See  Balkan  states:  1912:  Balkan 
League.]  ...  In  May,  191 2,  agreements  between 
Bulgaria  and  Greece  and  between  Bulgaria  and 
Serbia  had  been  concluded,  limiting  their  respective 
zones  of  influence  in  the  territory  which  they  hoped 
to  conquer.  .  .  .  That  [agreement]  arrived  at  by 
Bulgaria  and  Serbia  divided  Macedonia  between 
them  in  such  a  way  that  Bulgaria  should  obtain 
central  Macedonia  with  Monastir  and  Okhrida,  and 
Serbia  northern  Macedonia  or  Old  Serbia ;  there 
was  an  indeterminate  zone  between  the  two  spheres, 
including  Skoplje  (Uskub,  in  Turkish),  the  exflct 
division  of  which  it  was  agreed  to  leave  to  arbitra- 
tion at  a  subsequent  date.  [See  Bulgaria:  1912: 
Serbo-Bulgarian  pact.]  ...  In  the  spring  of  1913 
Serbia  and  Montenegro  .  .  .  found  themselves  in 
possession  of  the  sandjak  of  Novi-Bazar  [see  Novi 
Bazar],  of  the  northern  and  central  Macedonia 
(including  Old  Serbia),  and  of  the  northern  half 
of  Albania.  The  presence  of  Serbian  troops  on 
the  shore  of  the  Adriatic  was  more  than  Austria 
could  stand,  and  at  the  renewed  conference  of 
London  it  was  decided  that  they  must  retire.  .  .  . 
The  independence  of  Albania  was  declared  at  the 
conference  of  London  on  May  30,  1913-  Scutari 
was  included  in  it  as  being  a  purely  Albanian  town, 
and  King  Nicholas  and  his  army  .  .  .  had  ...  to 
retire  to  the  .  .  .  Black  Mountain.  Serbia,  frus- 
trated by  Austria  in  its  attempts,  generally  recog- 
nized as  legitimate,  to  obtain  even  a  commercial 
outlet  on  the  Adriatic,  naturally  again  diverted  its 
aims  southwards  to  Salonika.  The  Greeks  were 
already  in  possession  of  this  important  city  and 
seaport,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  of  the  southern 
Macedonia.  The  Serbs  were  in  possession  of  cen- 
tral and  northern  Macedonia,  including  Monastir 
and  Okhrida.  ...  At  the  time  that  the  agreement 
had  been  concluded  it  had  been  calculated  in  Greece 
and  Serbia  that  Albania  .  .  .  would  be  divided 
between  them,  and  that  Serbia,  assured  of  a  strip 
of  coast  on  the  Adriatic,  would  have  no  interest 
in  the  control  of  the  river  Vardar  and  of  the 
railway  which  follows  its  course  connecting  the 
interior  of  Serbia  with  the  port  of  Salonika.  Greece 
and  Serbia  .  .  .  were  determined  ...  to  have  a 
considerable  extent  of  frontier  from  west  to  east 
in  common.  The  creation  of  an  independent  Al- 
bania completely  altered  the  situation.  .  .  .  [See 
Albania:  i 908-1 914.]  .  .  .  The  first  repercussion 
of  the  ephemeral  treaty  of  London  of  May  30, 
1913,  which  created  Albania  and  shut  out  Serbia 
from  the  Adriatic,  was,  therefore,  as  the  diplomacy 
of  the  Germanic  powers  had  all  along  intended  it 
should  be,  the  beginning  of  a  feud  between  Greece 
and  Serbia  on  one  hand,  and  Bulgaria  on  the  other. 


the  disruption  of  the  Balkan  League  and  salvation, 
for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  Germany,  of  what  was 
left  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  .  .  .  The  relations  be- 
tween Bulgaria  and  its  two  allies  had  been  notice- 
ably growing  worse  ever  since  January,  1913.  .  .  . 
The  growth  of  Bulgarian  animosity  put  Greece 
and  Serbia  on  their  guard;  .  .  .  these  two  countries 
on  June  2,  1913,  signed  a  military  convention  and 
made  all  the  necessary  disposition  for  resisting  any 
aggression  on  Bulgaria's  part.  .  .  .  After  a  trium- 
phant campaign  of  one  month,  in  which  the 
Serbs  were  joined  by  the  Greeks,  Bulgaria  had 
to  bow  to  the  inevitable.  ...  A  conference  was 
arranged  at  Bucharest,  and  the  treaty  of  that 
name  was  signed  there  on  August  10,  1913.  By. 
the  terms  of  this  treaty  Serbia  retained  the  whole 
of  northern  and  central  Macedonia,  including 
Monastir  and  Okhrida,  and  the  famous  sandjak 
of  Novi-Bazar  was  divided  between  Serbia  and 
Montenegro.  Some  districts  of  east-central  Mace- 
donia which  were  genuinely  Bulgarian  were  in- 
cluded in  Serbian  territory.  .  .  .  The  result  of  the 
two  successive  Balkan  Wars  .  .  .  was  .  .  .  [that] 
at  last  Serbia  and  Montenegro  had  joined  hands 
.  .  .  [and]  Old  Serbia  was  restored  to  the  free 
kingdom.  ...  In  August  1913  Austria-Hungary 
.  .  .  secretly  prepared  an  aggression  on  Serbia, 
but  was  restrained,  partly  by  the  refusal  of  Italy 
to  grant  its  approval  of  such  action,  partly  be- 
cause the  preparations  of  Germany  at  that  time 
were  not  complete.  .  .  .  Some  Serbian  troops  had 
remained  in  possession  of  certain  frontier  towns  and 
districts  which  were  included  in  the  territory  of 
the  infant  state  of  Albania  pending  the  final  set- 
tlement of  the  frontiers  by  a  commission.  On 
October  18,  1913,  Austria  addressed  an  ultimatum 
to  Serbia  to  evacuate  these,  as  its  continued  occu- 
pation of  them  caused  offence  and  disquiet  to  the 
Dual  Monarchy.  Serbia  meekly  obeyed." — N. 
Forbes,  A.  J.  Toynbee,  D.  Mitrany  and  D.  G,  Ho- 
garth, Balkans,  pp.  149-160. — "Austria-Hungary, 
unwilling  that  Servia  should  grow  great  or  even 
have  a  port  on  the  Adriatic  [had]  compelled  her 
to  withdraw  from  Albania.  She  did,  indeed,  at  this 
time  yield  to  Servia  the  Sanjak  (province)  of 
Novi-Bazar.  .  .  .  Not  only  was  Servia  more  hos- 
tile and  dangerous  to  her  than  any  other  Balkan 
state,  but  a  strong  Servia  resting  on  the  sea  would 
really  block  her  hoped-for  extension  down  toward 
the  yEgean.  Therefore  she  declared  in  effect  that 
Servia  must  not  reach  to  the  sea  and  must  not 
occupy  Durazzo.  .  .  .  Italy,  while  opposed  to 
Servia  appearing  on  the  Adriatic,  was  as  much 
opposed  to  further  extension  of  Austrian  power 
down  that  sea  coast.  [See  Italy:  1912-1914.]  In 
Great  Britain  pubhc  opinion,  so  far  as  it  was  in- 
terested, was  in  favor  of  letting  the  small  Balkan 
states  keep  the  conquests  they  had  won  from  the 
Turk,  even  though  at  the  beginning  the  Great 
Powers  had  announced  that  these  states  would 
not  be  allowed  to  make  conquests.  Servia  yielded 
and  withdrew  her  troops;  and,  in  the  treaty  of 
peace  which  followed,  an  independent  Albania 
was  constituted,  as  Austria  wished." — E.  R.  Turner, 
Europe,  pp.  463,  509. — The  relations  which  pre- 
ceded and  immediately  followed  the  second  Balkan 
War  were  bound  up  in  "a  treaty  between  Greece 
and  Serbia  [which]  was  concluded  on  June  i, 
1913.  .  .  .  [It]  bound  the  parties  concerned  to 
come  to  the  support  of  one  another  and  to  provide 
a  given  force  .  .  .  should  either  be  attacked  by 
Bulgaria." — H.  C.  Woods,  Cradle  of  the  war,  p. 
132. — See  also  Balkan  "states:  1912:  First  Balkan 
War;  1912-1913;  1913;  1913-1914;  Bulgaria: 
1912:     First    Balkan    War;    1913:     Conference    of 
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London:     Second    Balkan    War;    Turkey:     1912- 

1913- 

Also  in:  G.  P.  Gooch,  History  of  modern 
Europe. 

1913. — Desire  to  control  Bosnia.  See  World 
War:  Causes:  Indirect:  d,  4. 

1913-1914. — Convention  of  Athens. — In  spite  of 
Austria's  ultimatum  of  1913,  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  World  War;  Greece  and  Serbia  had  come 
to  an  understanding  regarding  a  passage  through 
Salonica  to  a  seaport  for  the  latter.  A  convention 
relative  to  the  transit  through  Salonica  was  con- 
cluded between  the  two  countries  at  Athens,  on 
May  10,  1914. — See  also  World  War:  Diplomatic 
background:    8. 

Also  in:  J.  W.  Headlam,  History  of  twelve  days. 
— G.  P.  Gooch,  History  of  modern  Europe. 

1914. — Extent  of  territory  as  compared  with 
land  held  in  1878.  See  Balkan  states:  1913: 
Map. 

1914. — Arbitration  proposed  to  avert  war.  See 
Arbitration,  Internatioxal:  1914:  Arbitration 
proposals. 

1914. — Support  of  Montenegro  at  outset  of 
World  War. — Feud  with  Hungary.  See  Mon- 
tenegro:  1914-1918;  Hungary:   1914. 

1914. — Serajevo  murder. — Austria's  ultimatum. 
— "The  defeat  of  the  Sultan's  forces  in  all  parts 
of  European  Turkey  [during  the  Balkan  wars] 
had  been  a  tremendous  blow  to  Austria-Hungary 
and  especially  to  Germany.  [See  Austria-Hun- 
gary: 1914.]  .  .  .  The  defeat  of  Bulgaria,  the 
Greek  occupation  of  Salonika,  and  the  rise  in  power 
and  prestige  of  Serbia,  the  friend  of  Russia  and 
the  apostle  of  Jugo-slav  or  Southern  Slav  eman- 
cipation, constituted  for  the  Powers  north  of  the 
Danube  a  still  greater  catastrophe.  The  high  road 
to  Salonika,  by  the  valleys  of  the  Morava  and  the 
Vardar,  was  definitely  closed  to  Austria,  and  Ger- 
many was  cut  off  from  Turkey,  whose  army  was 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  German  hosts  in 
the  event  of  a  European  war.  .  .  .  [So]  it  is  not 
surprising  ...  in  the  summer  of  1913,  Austria 
was  bent  on  declaring  war  on  Serbia,  and  en- 
deavoured to  secure  the  support  of  Italy.  As  this 
support  was  not  forthcoming,  action  was  deferred 
for  the  moment,  and  a  huge  Army  Bill  was  in- 
troduced in  Germany  to  redress  the  balance  of 
power.  .  .  .  Such  was  the  position  when,  on  June 
28th,  [1914]  .  .  .  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand, 
heir  to  the  Hapsburg  throne,  and  his  consort 
were  murdered  in  the  streets  of  Serajevo,  the 
capital  of  Bosnia.  [See  Serajevo:  1914;  Austria- 
Hungary:  1914  (June).]  'There  are  many  mys- 
terious features  about  that  tragedy.  His  death 
certainly  did  not  serve  any  Southern  Slav  in- 
terests. .  .  .  The  absence  of  all  the  most  elementary 
precautions  for  his  safety  during  the  visit  to  Sera- 
jevo, though  according  to  the  Austrians  themselves 
the  whole  of  Bosnia  were  honeycombed  with  sedi- 
tion, is  an  awkward  fact.'  ...  On  the  morrow 
of  the  crime  the  Austro-Hungarian  Press  started  a 
violent  campaign  against  Serbia,  openly  putting 
upon  the  Serbian  Government  the  responsibility 
for  the  crime.  [See  World  War:  Causes:  Direct.] 
.  .  .  The  Viennese  Press  set  itself  deliberately  to 
spread  the  idea  that  the  outrage  had  been  or- 
ganized in  and  by  Serbia.  ...  In  the  meantime 
a  'case'  against  Serbia,  resting  upon  a  secret  in- 
vestigation in  the  prison  of  Serajevo,  was  in  course 
of  preparation ;  it  had  been  entrusted  to  Austria's 
professional  forger,  Count  Forgach,  who  now  fit- 
tingly occupied  the  post  of  permanent  Under- 
Secretary  at  the  Foreign  Office.  [See  World  War: 
Diplomatic  background:  7;  9;  13.]  ...  It  was  at 


6  P.M.  on  July  23rd  [1914]  that  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Minister  in  Belgrade  handed  to  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  the  Note  embodying 
the  Demands  of  Austria,  and  insisting  on  a  reply 
within  forty-eight  hours.  [See  World  War:  Diplo- 
matic background:  15;  16;  17.]  ...  A  conciliatory 
answer  was  neither  expected  nor  wanted,  how- 
ever; that  very  evening  the  reply  was  rejected,  and 
the  Austrian  Minister  instructed  to  leave  Belgrade; 
on  the  28th  Austria  declared  war  on  Serbia.  [See 
World  War:  Diplomatic  background:  25;  26;  28; 
29;  31.]  ...  On  the  evening  of  July  25th  the 
Crown  Prince  Alexander,  acting  as  Prince  Regent, 
signed  the  order  for  mobilization." — W.  M.  Petro- 
vitch,  Serbia,  her  people,  history  and  aspirations, 
pp.  185-188,  191,  196-197. 

Also  in:  J.  W.  Headlam,  History  of  twelve 
days. — G.  Goricar,  Inside  story  of  the  Anglo-Ger- 
man intrigue,  p.  56. — E.  Fueter,  World  history, 
pp.  419-422. — G.  P.  Gooch,  History  of  modern 
Europe. 

1914  (July). — Appeal  to  Russia  after  Austrian 
ultimatum. — Advice  of  England  and  Russia.  See 
World  War:   Diplomatic  background:    19;   20. 

1914  (July). — Feeling  against  Serbia  in  Eu- 
rope after  assassination  of  Archduke  Joseph. — 
Blamed  for  war  by  Germany.  See  World  War: 
Causes:   Indirect:   1;   Diplomatic  background:   69. 

1914  (August-December). — World  War:  Aus- 
trian plan  of  attack. — Invasion  of  Serbia  by 
Austria. — Retreat  of  Austrians. — Second  defeat 
of  Austrians.  See  World  War:  1914:  III.  Bal- 
kans: a,  1;  a,  2;  a,  3;  Italy:  1914:  Austrian  plan 
to   attack   Serbia. 

1914-1915. — Rivalry  with  Austria-Hungary. 
See  Austria-Hungary:    1914-1915. 

1914-1916. — Attitude  of  Balkans  towards 
World  War.    See  Balkan  states:   1914-1916. 

1914-1918. — Part  played  in  World  War.— Ger- 
many's attempt  at  bribery. — "Serbia  at  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  was  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  due 
to  the  Balkan  wars  of  1912  and  1913,  but  her 
army,  though  not  equipped  with  the  latest  fighting 
implements  was  a  compact  and  efficient  war  ma- 
chine. She  had  a  war  army  of  250,000  men,  and 
50,000  reserves;  and  was  flushed  with  the  confi- 
dence which  came  from  victory  in  1913.  The  Aus- 
trians invaded  August  1914  from  the  west  and 
north,  with  Valievo  as  their  objective.  They  were 
defeated  and  thrown  back  with  heavy  losses,  and 
the  Serbian  army  invaded  southern  Bosnia.  They 
were  soon  withdrawn,  however,  for  a  second  of- 
fensive was  forming,  and  after  some  heavy  fighting, 
the  Austrians  took  Valievo  in  November.  Bel- 
grade, under  siege  since  the  second  day  of  the 
war,  surrendered  on  Dec.  2.  Suddenly,  when  Ser- 
bia seemed  defeated,  the  army  broke  through  and 
recaptured  both  Valievo  and  Belgrade.  Both  sides 
had  lost  heavily,  and  a  period  of  inaction  fol- 
lowed. Serbia  busied  herself  fighting  the  terrible 
ravages  of  typhus  which  had  broken  out,  and  the 
front  remained  quiet  till  October,  1015.  The  en- 
try of  Bulgaria  into  the  war,  however,  in  that 
month  and  the  success  of  the  Central  powers  in  the 
Western  and  F^aslcrn  fronts  made  it  possible  for 
her  enemies  to  concentrate  on  her  once  more.  Rav- 
aged by  pestilence  and  famine,  Serbia  could  put 
only  200,000  men  in  the  field  as  against  the  300,000 
Austro-Gcrmans  under  von  Mackcnsen,  and  the 
350,000  fresh  troops  of  Bulgaria.  Bulgaria  did  not 
enter,  however,  until  von  Mackcnsen  had  cap- 
tured Belgrade  and  the  whole  northern  part  of 
Serbia.  The  Strbs,  concentrated  against  the  Ger- 
mans, could  offer  little  resistance  to  the  Bulgars, 
who  marched  into   Southern  Serbia  and  on  Octo- 
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ber  22  captured  Uskuub,  an  important  transporta- 
tion center.  On  Oct.  26,  the  German  and  Bul- 
garian armies  established  contact  across  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Serbia  [see  World  Wak:  1915: 
V.  Balkans:  a;  a,  1;  a,  2;  b,  4;  c,  2]  .  .  .  driving 
the  desperately  fighting  Serbs  into  the  plain  of  Kos- 
sovo,  where  thousands  of  them  were  captured. 
Only  the  king  (the  aged  Peter]  and  a  handful  of 
refugees  escaped,  and  von  Mackensen  announced 
that  for  this  region  'our  main  operations  are 
closed.'  The  attempt  of  the  Allies  at  that  time 
to  send  forces  through  Saloniki  to  aid  them  was 
a  miserable  failure.  For  nearly  three  years  Serbia 
lay  under  the  Teuton  yoke,  and  it  was  not  until 
September  igi8,  when  the  Allied  offensive  in  Mace- 
donia began,  that  matters  began  to  look  cheerful. 
The  Allies  were  aiming  at  breaking  the  Berlin- 
Bagdad  route,  which  ran  through  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Serbia,  and  found  that  their  chief  op- 
ponent was  Bulgaria,  since  the  Germans  had  been 
withdrawn  for  the  Western  campaigns.  The  rem- 
nants of  the  Serbian  army  fought  with  the  Allied 
forces  in  Macedonia,  and  when  Bulgaria  agreed  to 
an  unconditional  surrender  on  September  30,  1918, 
she  agreed  to  evacuate  Serbian  territory  immedi- 
ately."— Historical  Section  of  the  British  Foreign 
Office,  Handbook  no.  20:  Serbia. — "On  April  26, 
IQ15,  by  the  Treaty  of  London,  the  negotiations 
were  concluded  between  France,  Great  Britain, 
Russia  and  Italy.  [See  London,  Treaty  or  Pact 
OF  (191S).]  ...  By  this  treaty  England,  France 
and  Russia  undertook  to  give  Italy  if  .  .  .  victori- 
ous, large  increase  in  territory.  'For  Serbia  and 
for  Montenegro  this  is  a  war  of  defence  and  of 
liberation  and  not  of  conquest,'  said  the  Yugoslav 
Committee  in  London  (May  1915) — which  Com- 
mittee .  .  .  made  its  first  headquarters  in  Rome, 
and  later  transferred  itself  to  London  and  Paris. 
.  .  .  'Serbia  and  Montenegro,'  said  the  Committee, 
'fight  to  liberate  our  people  from  a  foreign  yoke 
and  to  unite  them  in  one  sole,  free  nation.  .  .  . 
To  perpetuate  the  separation  of  these  territories  in 
leasing  them  under  the  Austro-Hungarian  domina- 
tiop  or  another  foreign  domination,  would  be  in 
flagrant  violation  of  our  ethnographic,  geographic 
and  economic  unity ;  our  people  would,  without  any 
doubt,  oppose  to  it  an  energetic  and  justified  re- 
sistance.' .  .  .  The  Serbian  Government  and  the 
diplomatic  corps  had  been  for  some  time  at  Nis,  the 
second  largest  town  [in  Serbia].  ...  It  was  at  Nis 
(after  the  return  of  the  Serbian  army  from  Corfu 
in  1916)  that  the  negotiations  were  conducted  with 
Bulgaria,  (when  the  German  government  tried  to 
bribe  Serbia).  ...  In  July  an  aged  gentleman 
from  Buda-Pest  came  with  the  offer  of  a  separate 
peace.  .  .  .  The  German  Consul-General  at  Buda- 
Pest,  acting  apparently  for  the  Deutsche  Bank, 
had  spoken  of  18  million  crowns  for  distribution 
among  the  politicians  at  Nis  and  five  millions  for 
the  old  stockbroker  himself.  His  suggestion  was 
that  Serbia  should  make  certain  small  modifica- 
tions in  the  Bucharest  Treaty  in  favour  of  the 
Bulgars,  that  Albania  should  be  hers  up  to  and 
including  Durazzo,  that  she  should  be  joined  to 
Montenegro,  and  that  her  debts  to  the  Entente 
should  be  shouldered  by  Germany,  which  would 
likewise  give  a  considerable  loan,  and  requested 
merely  the  permission  to  send  German  troops  down 
the  Danube.  'My  dear  boy,'  said  a  Minister,  an 
old  friend  of  his,  'go  back  at  once,  or  they'll  lock 
•  you  up  in  a  mad-house.'  .  .  .  The  Consul-General 
at  Pest  disowned  all  knowledge  of  him,  but  the 
broker  called  in  the  police  as  witnesses.  .  .  .  The 
German  Government  said  also  that  he  was  a 
perfect  stranger  to  them;  but  finally  they  settled 


with  him  for  a  sum  which  is  believed  to  have  been 
35,000  crowns.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  the  Serbs  had,  ever 
since  the  early  days  of  1916  when  they  began 
arriving  in  Corfu,  been  hard  at  work  upon  their 
army.  Thousands  landed  at  Corfu  in  such  a  state 
that  only  with  continual  care,  with  warmth  and 
nourishing  food  could  they  be  rescued.  But  on  the 
little  island  of  Vido  where  they  were  deposited  the 
tents  were  few,  the  beds  were  fewer,  wood  was 
lacking,  so  that  tires  could  not  be  made,  and  thou- 
sands died  where  they  sank  down,  amid  the  olive 
groves  and  orange  trees.  The  doctors  nursed  as 
many  as  they  could  in  that  one  empty  building; 
but  for  very  long  about  a  hundred  corpses  were 
each  day  piled  in  a  little  boat  and  taken  out  to 
sea.  Usually  they  had  died  of  pure  exhaustion. 
Out  of  the  i6,ooo  boys  who  had  scrambled  along 
with  the  army  as  far  as  Durazzo,  about  2000 
died  on  the  sea  and  another  7000  on  the  Isle  of 
Vido.  At  Corfu  the  Serbs,  with  the  other  Yugo- 
slavs, had  also  to  set  about  securing  the  founda- 
tions of  their  State  that  was  to  be.  The  Russians, 
at  the  time  of  the  negotiations  which  ended  in 
the  Treaty  of  London  [April  26,  1915],  had  been 
looking  forward  to  an  Orthodox  State,  a  Greater 
Serbia,  bounded  by  the  river  Narenta.  ...  It  was 
the  Yugoslav  Committee,  working  chiefly  in  Lon- 
don, assisted  by  English  friends,  working  there  and 
at  Corfu,  which  caused  the  Serbs,  the  Croats  and 
Slovenes  to  pubhsh  on  July  20,  1917,  the  historic 
Corfu  Declaration,  which  laid  it  down  that  the 
nation  of  the  three  names  was  resolved  to  free 
itself  from  every  foreign  yoke  and  to  become  a 
constitutional,  democratic  and  Parliamentary  Mon- 
archy under  the  Karageorgevic  dynasty." — H.  P.  B. 
Baerlein,  Birth  of  Yugo-Slavia,  v.  i,  pp.  245,  250- 
251,  270,  271. — See  also  Corpu,  Declaration  of; 
Jugo-Slavla;  1868-1917;  World  War:  1917:  V. 
Balkan  theater:  b,  1;  e. 

1914-1918.— World  War:  Alleged  atrocities  by 
Austro-Hungarians  and  Bulgarians. — Serbian 
deportations.  See  World  War:  Miscellaneous 
auxiliary  services:  X.  Alleged  atrocities  and  viola- 
tions of  international  law:  b. 

1915-1917.— World  War:  Invasion  of  Albania. 
See  Albania;  1915-1917. 

1915-1919. — Relief  by  Americans,  Scottish 
women,  etc. — Child  welfare  work.  See  Inter- 
national relief:  Serbian  relief. 

1916. — World  War:  Serbian  troops  trans- 
ported to  Salonika. — Desire  for  transport  across 
Greece  during  World  War. — King  Constantine's 
refusal.  See  World  War:  1916:  V.  Balkan  thea- 
ter: a;  b,  1;  Greece:  191 6:  Transport  of  Serbs 
across  Greece. 

1916. — Allied  economic  conference.  See  World 
War:  1916:  XII.  Political  conditions  in  the  bel- 
ligerent countries:  a. 

1916. — Reply  of  Allies  to  peace  note  of  Decem- 
ber 12  from  Central  Powers. — Reply  of  Allies  to 
President  Wilson's  note  for  peace,  of  December 
18.    See  World  War:  1916:  XI.  Peace  proposals: 

b,  2;  b,  3. 

1916. — Represented  at  Paris  conference  for  the 
discussion  of  tariff  questions.  See  Tariff:  1916: 
Europe. 

1917. — World  War:  Transportation  of  Serbian 
troops  by  Italy.  See  World  War:  191 7:  IX.  Naval 
operations:  b,  1. 

1918. — World  War:  Campaign  in  Balkans. — In 
army  of  the  East  at  Salonika. — Against  Bul- 
garia in  Vardar  region. — Battle  of  Macedonia. — 
Occupation  of  former  Hungarian  territory.  See 
World  War:   1918:  V.  Balkan  theater:   a;   c,  8,  i; 

c,  8,  iii;  Hungary:  1918  (November). 
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1918. — Declaration  of  British  war  aims  toward 
Serbia. — President  Wilson's  peace  program  re- 
garding   Serbia. — Peace    proposal    of    Austria- 
Hungary.     See  World  War:  1918:  X.  Statements' 
of  war  aims:  a;  b;  k. 

1918. — Represented  at  London  and  Paris 
scientific  conferences. — At  inter-Allied  labor 
conference.  See  International  Organization  of 
Scientific  Research;  Labor  parties:  1868-1919. 

1918. — Casualties  and  property  losses  due  to 
World  War.  See  World  War:  Miscellaneous  aux- 
iliar>-  services:  XIV.  Cost  of  war:  b,  3;  b,  4. 

1918  (September-November).  —  Armistices 
with  Germany,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey.  See 
World  War:  XI.  End  of  the  war:  a;  Miscellaneous 
auxilian.'  services:  I.  Armistices:  c;  d. 

1918-1919. — Dissolution  of  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy  after  the  armistice. — Creation  of 
Jugo-Slavia. — After  the  armistice  the  question  of 
the  South  Slavs  presented  no  fundamental  difficulty. 
It  was  "generally  agreed  that  the  people  of  the 
provinces  of  Carniola,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Dalmatia, 
Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina  should  be  given  their 
freedom ;  and  there  was  already  a  movement  on 
foot  to  have  them  all  unite  with  their  kinsmen 
of  Montenegro  and  Serv'ia  in  a  large  Jugo-Slavic 
state.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  difficult  to  hold 
in  one  union  these  people,  of  the  same  race,  in- 
deed, but  differing  much  in  culture  and  religion. 
The  immediate  difficulty,  however,  was  to  recon- 
cile conflicting  ambitions  of  Italians  and  South 
Slavs  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  and  assure  the  new 
federation  an  outlet  to  the  sea.  [See  Adriatic 
question;  Fiume:  1919:  Claims  of  Italians  and 
Jugo-Slavs.]  .  .  .  Italy  had  at  last  got  the  un- 
redeemed lands,  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  at  Tri- 
este, and  also  the  end  of  the  Adriatic  by  establish- 
ing a  protectorate  over  Albania.  For  the  time,  at 
least,  this  sea  was  entirely  under  her  domination." 
• — E.  R.  Turner,  Europe,  pp.  584,  593.— "The  union 
of  Montenegro  with  Jugo-Slavia  was  the  free  act 
of  the  people.  [See  Montenegro:  1918-1921.] 
Immediately  after  the  armistice  the  election  for 
the  grand  national  assembly  took  place  in  Monte- 
negro. The  assembly  was  summoned  at  Podgoritza 
on  November  26,  1918.  On  that  memorable  date 
the  people  of  Montenegro  unanimously  proclaimed 
the  union  with  Serbia,  and  incidently  with  the 
other  Jugo-Slav  provinces." — V.  P.  Bouritch,  Mon- 
tenegro's union  with  Serbia  (New  York  Times, 
Jan.  s,  1922). — Serbia  was  proclaimed  a  part  of 
the  new  unitar\'  states  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and 
Slovenes  in  December,  1918.  After  the  armistice 
Serbia  took  a  leading  part  in  the  organization  of 
the  new  state,  and  the  Serbian  king  Peter  Kara- 
georgevitch  became  ruler  of  Jugo-Slavia.  The  new 
state  of  Jugo-Slavia  was  recognized  on  February  7, 
1919,  when  Secretary  Lansing  issued  a  formal  state- 
ment, 'welcoming'  the  union  of  the  Jugo-Slavs." — 
C.  A.  Berdahl,  Power  of  recognition  {American 
Journal  of  International  Law,  Oct.,  1920,  p.  524). 
See  Jugo-Sla\ia:  1918:  Formation  of  the  Serb 
Croat  Slovene  Kingdom;  Austria-Hungary:  1918; 
Balkan  states:  1921:  Jugo-Slavia;  Europe:  Mod- 
ern:  New  balance  of  powers. 

1919. — Serbia  at  the  peace  conference. — Ru- 
mania and  Serbia  had  an  unpleasant  controversy 
at  the  peace  conference  over  the  former  Hungarian 
territory  called  the  Banat  of  Temcsvar.  (See  Ban: 
1919.)  Rumania  received  the  larger  portion.  (See 
Rumania:  1919:  Rumania's  treatment  at  Paris.) 
"Serbia  acquires  the  very  motley  western  section, 
in  which  Serbs,  Roumanians,  Germans,  and  Mag- 
yars are  terribly  intermingled,  but  in  which  the 
Serbs  are  at  least  a  plurality:  she  acquires  a  much- 


needed  zone  to  protect  Belgrade  on  the  north 
and  east,  and  a  number  of  towns  which  have 
played  so  great  a  role  in  Serbian  intellectual  move- 
ments that  they  are  considered  the  cradle  of  the 
Serb  national  revival.  Farther  to  the  westward 
lies  the  historic  kingdom  of  Croatia,  which  has 
for  eight  hundred  years  been  bound  to  Hungary 
by  ties  which  no  one  could  ever  quite  satisfactorily 
define,  but  which  have  often  been  compared  to 
the  connection  between  England  and  Ireland.  In 
the  last  half  century  at  least,  Magyar-Croat  re- 
lations have  been  even  less  serene  and  amicable 
than  Anglo-Irish  ones.  It  goes  almost  without 
saying  that  Croatia  has  now,  of  her  own  choice, 
united  with  Serbia  and  the  Slovene  lands  of  Aus- 
tria to  form  the  new  state  popularly  called  Yugo- 
slavia. That  state  has  also  received  Bosnia  and 
the  Herzegovina,  two  provinces  which  have  been 
the  Alsace-Lorraine  of  southeastern  Europe  ever 
since  their  ill-fated  occupation  by  Austria-Hungary 
in  1878.  .  .  .  The  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  are 
blood-brothers,  three  closely  related  branches  of 
one  family.  Serbian  and  Croatian  are  virtually  the 
same  language.  [See  Philology:  21;  22.1  •  .  - 
The  Southern  Slavs  .  .  .  occupy  an  extremely  im- 
portant and  dangerous  position;  they  are  the 
guardians  of  the  gate  that  leads  from  Central 
Europe  to  Constantinople  and  Bagdad." — C.  H. 
Haskins  and  R.  H.  Lord,  Some  problems  of  the 
peace  conference,  pp.  240-242. — See  also  P.aris, 
Conference  of:  Outline  of  work. — "By  the  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty  of  Xeuilly,  signed  November 
27,  1919,  between  the  allied  and  associated  powers, 
and  Bulgaria,  Strumitza,  a  small  triangular  section 
of  territory  was  assigned  to  Serbia.  [See  Bul- 
garia: 1919.]  The  representatives  of  both  Serbia 
and  Rumania,  although  their  signatures  to  the 
treaty  were  of  great  importance,  were  absent  from 
Xeuilly.  Both  countries  had  refused  to  sign  the 
Austrian  treaty  (at  St.  Germain,  Sept.  10,  1019) 
because  of  their  objection  to  the  provision  for  the 
protection  of  racial  minorities  [see  St.  Geralmn, 
Treaty  of],  and  the  signatures  of  the  treaty  with 
Austria,  was  made  a  condition  of  the  signing  of 
the  Bulgarian  Treaty  by  the  allied  powers,  hence 
the  absence  of  Serbian  and  Rumanian  delegates 
from  the  Ncuilly  ceremony." — New  York  Times, 
Dec.  20,   1919. 

1919  (February). — Agrarian  law. — One  of  the 
early  reforms  made  by  Serbia  after  gaining  her 
independence  was  a  law  of  Feb.  i,  1919,  dealing 
with  agrarian  reform  in  the  new  provinces.  "In  the 
first  place,  the  law  provides  for  the  abolition  of 
certain  relations  between  owners  and  farmers 
imets  and  kolonnato)  granting  to  the  owners  an 
indemnity  guaranteed  by  the  State.  In  the  second 
place  it  deals  with  expropriation  and  division  of 
large  estates  into  lots  to  be  distributed  to  Serbian 
subjects  who  are  farmers  and  who  have  no  land, 
or  who  have  not  sufficient  land  for  the  needs  of 
their  families.  All  land  held  on  trust  and  all 
properties  of  an  area  exceeding  that  fixed  in  para- 
graph 10  of  the  law  are  considered  as  large  estates 
and  consequently  expropriated  on  payment  of  com- 
pensation. All  land  belonging  to  the  Habsburg 
dynasty,  to  members  of  the  imperial  family  of 
Habsburg,  and  to  the  dynasties  of  enemy  countries 
are  expropriated  without  compensation." — Interna- 
tional Year  Book  of  Agricultural  Legislation,  v.  g, 
1919,  introduction,  p.  liv. 

1919-1920.— Relief  work  of  Quakers.  See  In- 
TER.N'ATiuNAL  kkliek:  .American  Friends. 

1920. — Discussion  of  question  of  German 
armament  and  reparations  at  Spa  conference. 
See  Spa,  Conference  uk. 
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For  the  history  of  Serbia  since  1919;  see  Jugo- 
slavia; also  Jugo-Slavia,  Constittjiion  ok. 

See  also  Military  organization:  40;  Philologv. 
22. 

SERBIA,  Greater.    See  Jugo-Slavia. 

SERBIAN  LANGUAGE:  History  and  distri- 
bution.    See  Philologv:  22. 

SERBIAN  RELIEF  FUND.  See  Interna- 
TloN.AL  KtLiKr:  Serbian  relief. 

SERBO-BULGARIAN  PACT.  See  Bulgaria: 
191 2:    Serbu-BulKarian   pact. 

SERBO-CROATIAN  LANGUAGE:  History 
and  distribution.     See  Philologv:  22. 

SERBO-CROATIAN-SLOVENISH  LAN- 
GUAGE GROUP:  Distribution.    See  Philologv: 

21. 

SERBO-CROATS:  Origin  of  race.  See  Slavs: 
Origin. 

7th  century. — Occupation  and  settlement  of 
Serbia.  See  Jugo-Sl.avia:  Jugo-Slav  peoples; 
Serbia:  c.  650-1x68. 

National  characteristics.  See  Balkan  states: 
iQth  century. 

SERBONIAN  BOG. — "There  is  a  lake  between 
Coelo-Syria  and  Egypt,  very  narrow,  but  exceed- 
ing deep,  even  to  a  wonder,  two  hundred  furlongs 
in  length,  called  Serbon:  if  any  through  ignorance 
approach  it  they  are  lost  irrecoverably;  for  the 
channel  being  very  narrow,  like  a  swadling-band, 
and  compassed  round  with  vast  heaps  of  sand, 
great  quantities  of  it  are  cast  into  the  lake,  by 
the  continued  southern  winds,  which  so  cover  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  make  it  to  the  view  so 
Hke  unto  dry  land,  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  dis- 
tinguished; and  therefore  many,  unacquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  place,  by  missing  their  way,  have 
been  there  swallowed  up,  together  with  whole 
armies.  For  the  sand  being  trod  upon,  sinks  do.wn 
and  gives  way  by  degrees,  and  like  a  malicious 
cheat,  deludes  and  decoys  them  that  come  upon  it, 
till  too  late,  when  they  see  the  mischief  they  are 
likely  to  fall  into,  they  begin  to  support  and  help 
one  another,  but  without  any  possibility  either  of 
returning  back  or  escaping  certain  ruin." — Diodorus 
(Booth's  tr.),  bk.  i,  ch.  3. — According  to  Dr. 
Brugsch,  the  lake  Serbon,  or  Sirbonis,  so  graphically 
described  by  Diodorus,  but  owing  its  modern  celeb- 
rity to  Milton's  allusion  {Paradise  lost,  it.  592-4)-  is 
in  our  days  almost  entirely  dried  up.  He  describes 
it  as  having  been  really  a  lagoon,  on  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  Egypt,  "divided  from  the  Medi- 
terranean by  a  long  tongue  of  land  which,  in 
ancient  times,  formed  the  only  road  from  Egypt 
to  Palestine."  It  is  Dr.  Brugsch's  theory  that  the 
exodus  of  the  Israelites  was  by  this  route  and 
that  the  host  of  Pharaoh  perished  in  the  Serbonian 
quicksands. — Based  on  H.  Brugsch  Bey,  History  of 
Egypt,  V.  2,  appendix. 

SERES.     See  Serres. 

SERETH,  river  of  Rumania,  flowing  into  the 
lower  Danube.  Along  its  upper  reaches  the  Rus- 
sians wrested  Bukovina  from  Austrian  possession 
in  1916;  and  along  the  lower  course  the  Rumanians 
held  the -Germans  in  check  in  1917.  See  World 
War:   1916:  V.  Balkan  theater:   c,  6,  v. 

SERFDOM:  Definition. — Economic  causes. — 
Differentiation  in  status. — "Fundamentally  the 
•  serf  differed  from  the  slave  in  three  respects:  he 
specialized  in  agricultural  labour — serfs  as  a  rule 
were  not  domestic  servants  or  craftsmen ;  he  was 
assigned  an  individual  tenement,  instead  of  being 
part  of  a  huge  exploitation;  and,  with  his  family, 
he  was  perpetually  attached  to  the  soil — which  was 
a  guaranty  as  well  as  a  bond." — A.  L.  Guerard, 
French  civilization  from  its  origin  to  close  of  Mid- 


dle A^^es,  p.  246. — The  change  from  slavery  to 
"serfdom  was  accompli.shcd  in  the  later  ( Roman] 
empire  by  economic  causes,  chiefly  by  the  difticulty 
of  getting  a  sufficient  number  of  agricultural  la- 
borers. The  slavery  of  Christian  men  was  not 
entirely  extinguished,  however,  though  forbidden. 
It  lingered  on  in  various  ways  until  the  very 
end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  times  which  follow 
the  German  conquests  there  is  to  be  seen  a  mixture 
of  phenomena.  ...  In  some  cases  freemen  sl.'ik 
down  toward  the  serf  class,  and  many  of  those  in 
the  higher  grades  of  serfdom  represent  earlier  free 
laborers.  Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  the  lower 
classes  may  be  seen  rising  toward  the  higher,  and 
reinforcing  from  this  source  the  same  upper  grades. 
In  a  general  view  of  the  whole  period  we  may 
say  that  the  condition  of  the  laborer  is,  in  most 
particulars,  improving;  or  the  fact  would  be,  per- 
haps, more  accurately  stated  in  this  way:  that 
the  forms  of  land  tenure  and  the  general  economic 
conditions  of  the  middle  ages  made  it,  on  the 
whole,  easy  for  the  serf  who  was  somewhat  more 
enterprising  than  his  class.  ...  On  the  same  estate 
there  may  be  some,  perhaps,  whose  condition  is 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  slaves, 
others  who  have  a  few  more  rights,  others  still 
more,  and  some  who  are  almost  indistinguishable 
from  full  freemen.  This  second  change  from  serf 
to  free  laborer,  like  the  earlier  one  from  slave 
to  serf,  was  determined  by  economic  causes,  often 
by  the  same  one,  indeed,  the  scarcity  of  laborers 
and  the  consequent  willingness  of  the  landlord  to 
grant  better  conditions  of  tenure  in  order  to  gain 
new  laborers  or  to  keep  his  old  ones.  It  consisted 
almost  everywhere  in  the  transformation  of  vague 
and  indefinite  personal  services  into  clearly  ex- 
pressed and  definitely  limited  services,  and  these 
into  payments  of  rent,  sometimes  in  produce  and 
then  finally  in  many  places  in  money.  When  a 
fixed  money  payment  took  the  place  of  labor  serv- 
ices the  serf  had  become  a  freeman." — G.  B. 
Adams,  Civilization  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pp. 
307-309. — The  emancipation  from  serfdom  was  not 
always  brought  about  without  bloodshed.  In  1358 
occurred  the  Jacquerie  in  France;  in  1381  there  was 
the  struggle  connected  with  the  name  of  John 
Ball  in  England ;  while  in  Germany  the  fight  against 
oppression  was  delayed  until  1524  when  the 
Peasants'  War  broke  out  in  Swabia  and  Franconia. 
(See  also  Peasant  revolts.)  "Though  these  first 
great  struggles  .  .  .  were  failures,  the  emancipation 
of  the  peasantry  went  steadily  on.  ...  By  1500 
A.  D.  serfdom  had  virtually  disappeared  in  Italy, 
in  most  parts  of  France,  and  in  England.  Some 
less-favored  countries  retained  serfdom  much 
longer.  Prussian,  Austrian,  and  Russian  serfs  did 
not  receive  their  freedom  until  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury."—H.  Webster,  Early  European  history,  p. 
612. 

Minoan  Age. — Extent  of  serfdom.  See  ^gean 
civilization:   Minoan  Age:   B.C.  1200-750. 

Heroic  Age. — Serfdom  introduced  by  Thessa- 
lonians. — Helots. — The  condition  of  serfs  among 
ancient  nations  seems  to  have  been  a  result  of  a 
conquest  in  which  the  conquerors  deemed  it  more 
profitable  to  allow  the  peasants  to  stay  on  the 
soil  and  be  taxed  in  kind  rather  than  be  sold  into 
slavery.  The  Persians  treated  many  of  their  sub- 
ject populations  in  this  way,  as  did  the  Seleucid 
kings  of  Greece  and  the  Petthaloi  or  Thessalonians. 
(See  Penest.?;.)  "The  conquered  people  were  re- 
duced to  serfdom  [by  the  Thessalonians]  and  were 
known  as  the  Labourers;  they  cultivated  the  soil, 
at  their  own  risk,  paying  a  fixed  amount  to  their 
lords;  and  they  had  certain  privileges;  they  could 
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not  be  sold  abroad  or  arbitrarily  put  to  death. 
[The  Spartans  called  the  original  inhabitants  of 
their  land,  whom  they  reduced  to  serfdom,  helots.] 
Every  year  the  owner  of  a  lot  was  entitled  to 
receive  seventy  medimni  of  corn  for  himself,  twelve 
for  his  wife,  and  a  stated  portion  of  wine  and 
fruit.  All  that  the  land  produced  beyond  this, 
the  Helot  was  allowed  to  retain  for  his  own  use. 
.  .  .  Though  the  Helots  were  not  driven  by 
taskmasters,  and  had  the  right  of  acquiring  private 
property,  their  condition  seems  to  have  been  hard; 
at  all  events,  they  were  always  bitterly  dissatisfied 
and  ready  to  rebel,  whenever  an  occasion  presented 
itself.  The  system  of  Helotry  was  a  source  of 
danger  from  the  earhest  times.  .  .  .  The  Krypteia 
or  secret  police  was  instituted — it  is  uncertain  at 
what  date — to  deal  with  this  danger.  Young  Spar- 
tans were  sent  into  the  country'  and  empowered 
to  kill  every  Helot  whom  they  had  reason  to  re- 
gard with  suspicion.  ...  A  Spartan  had  no  power 
to  grant  freedom  to  the  Helot  who  worked  on  his 
lot,  nor  yet  to  sell  him  to  another.  Only  the 
state  could  emancipate.  As  the  Helots  were  called 
upon  to  serve  as  light-armed  troops  in  time  of 
war.  they  had  then  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
bravery  and  loyalty  in  the  service  of  the  city,  and 
those  who  conspicuously  distinguished  themselves 
might  be  rewarded  by  the  city  with  the  meed  of 
freedom.  [See  also  ^^^gean  civilization:  Minoan 
age:  B.C.  1200-750;  Sparta:  Situation.]  .  .  .  The 
population  of  a  Cretan  state  consisted  of  two 
classes,  warriors  and  serfs.  .  .  .  These  bondsmen 
cultivated  the  land  themselves  and  could  possess 
private  property,  like  the  Spartan  Helots.  ...  If 
the  pastas  or  lord  of  a  Cretan  serf  died  childless, 
the  serf  had  an  interest  in  his  property.  He  could 
contract  a  legal  marriage,  and  his  family  was 
recognised  by  law.  The  two  privileges  from  which 
he  was  always  jealously  excluded  were  the  carrying 
of  arms  and  the  practice  of  athletic  exercises  in 
the  gymnasia.  Unlike  the  Helots,  the  Cretan  serfs 
found  their  condition  tolerable,  and  we  never  hear 
that  they  revolted.  The  geographical  conditions 
of  the  Cretans  enabled  them  to  excuse  their  slaves 
from  military  service." — J.  B.  Bury,  History  of 
Greece,  v.  i,  pp.  52,  138-139,  146. 

3rd-5th  centuries. — Later  Roman  empire. — 
Dedititii,  coloni,  servi,  ingenui,  bagaudae. — 
Transformation  of  slavery  into  serfdom. — Atti- 
tude of  church. — "The  poor  Provincial  [of  the 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  at  the  time  of  the 
breaking  up  in  the  fifth  century]  who  could  not 
fly  to  the  Goths  because  his  whole  property  was 
in  land,  hunted  to  despair  by  the  tax-gatherer, 
would  transfer  that  land  to  some  wealthy  neigh- 
bour, apparently  on  condition  of  receiving  a  small 
life  annuity  out  of  it.  He  was  then  called  the 
Dedititius  (or  Surrenderer)  of  the  new  owner, 
towards  whom  he  stood  in  a  position  of  a  certain 
degree  of  dependence.  Not  yet,  however,  were  his 
sorrows  or  those  of  his  family  at  an  end,  for  the 
tax-gatherer  still  regarded  him  as  responsible  for 
his  land.  ...  On  his  death  his  sons,  who  had 
utterly  lost  their  paternal  inheritance,  and  still 
found  themselves  confronted  with  the  claim  for 
taxes,  were  obviously  without  resource.  The  next 
stage  of  the  process  accordingly  was  that  they 
abdicated  the  position  of  free  citizens  and  implored 
the  great  man  to  accept  them  as  Coloni.  a  class 
of  labourers,  half-free,  half-enslaveci,  who  may  per- 
haps with  sufficient  accuracy  be  compared  to  the 
serfs  'adscri])!!  gleb:e'  of  the  middle  ages.  .  .  .  Be- 
fore long  they  became  mere  slaves  (Servi)  with- 
out a  shadow  of  right  or  claim  against  their  new 
loi'ds." — T.  Hodgkin.  Italy  and  her  invaders,  hk.  i, 


ch.  10. — With  the  "increase  of  great  estates  and 
simultaneous  increase  in  the  number  of  slaves  (so 
many  Goths  were  made  slaves  by  Claudius  [268- 
270],  to  give  one  instance,  that  there  was  not  a 
district  without  them),  the  small  proprietors  could 
no  longer  maintain  the  fruitless  struggle,  and,  as 
a  class,  wholly  disappeared.  Some,  no  doubt,  be- 
came soldiers;  others  crowded  into  the  already 
overflowing  towns;  while  others  voluntarily  re- 
signed their  freedom,  attached  themselves  to  the 
land  of  some  rich  proprietor,  and  became  his 
villeins,  or  coloni.  But  this  was  not  the  chief 
means  by  which  this  class  was  formed  and  in- 
creased. .  .  .  After  a  successful  war  these  serfs 
were  given  ...  to  landed  proprietors  without  pay- 
ment ;  and  in  this  way  not  only  was  the  class  of 
free  peasants  diminished  or  altogether  destroyed — 
a  happier  result — the  slave  system  was  directly 
attacked.  The  coloni  themselves  were  not  slaves. 
The  codes  directly  distinguish  them  from  slaves, 
and  in  several  imperial  constitutions  they  are 
called  'ingenui.'  They  could  contract  a  legal  mar- 
riage and  could  hold  property.  .  .  .  On  the  other 
hand,  the  coloni  were  like  slaves  in  that  they  were 
liable  to  personal  punishment.  ...  A  colonus  was 
indissolubly  attached  to  the  land,  and  could  not 
get  quit  of  the  tie,  even  by  enlisting  as  a  soldier. 
The  proprietor  could  sell  him  with  the  estate,  but 
had  no  power  whatever  of  selhng  him  without  it ; 
and  if  he  sold  the  estate,  he  was  compelled  to 
sell  the  coloni  along  with  it.  .  .  .  The  position  of 
these  villeins  was  a  very  miserable  one.  .  .  .  These 
coloni  in  Gaul,  combined  together,  were  joined  by 
the  free  peasants  still  left  [287],  whose  lot  was 
not  less  wretched  than  their  own,  and  forming 
into  numerous  bands,  spread  themselves  over  the 
country  to  pillage  and  destroy.  They  were  called 
Bagaudae,  from  a  Celtic  word  meaning  a  mob  or 
riotous  assembly;  and  under  this  name  recur  often 
in  the  course  of  the  next  century  both  in  Gaul 
and  Spain." — W.  T.  Arnold,  Roman  system  of 
provincial  administration,  ch.  4. — "As  the  empire 
drew  to  an  end  the  economic  conditions  were 
forcing  upon  it,  unconsciously  but  inevitably,  the 
extinction  of  slavery — its  transformation  into  serf- 
dom, and.  although  this  transformation  was  not 
completed  in  Roman  days,  it  had  gone  far  enough 
to  survive  the  German  conquest,  and  far  enough 
to  be  a  decided  gain  both  to  the  state  and  to  the 
slave." — G.  B.  Adams,  Civilizatio7i  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  p.  84. — "Neither  slavery  nor  serfdom,  into 
which  slavery  gradually  passed,  was  ever  pro- 
nounced unlawful  by  pope  or  Church  council.  The 
Church  condemned  slavery  only  when  it  was  the 
servitude  of  a  Christian  in  bondage  to  a  Jew  or 
an  infidel.  Abbots,  bishops,  and  popes  possessed 
slaves  and  serfs.  The  serfs  of  some  wealthy  mon- 
asteries were  counted  by  thousands.  The  Church, 
however,  encouraged  the  freeing  of  bondmen  as  a 
meritorious  act  and  always  preached  the  duty  of 
kindness  tand  forbearance  toward  them.  The 
Church  also  helped  to  promote  the  cause  of  human 
freedom  by  insisting  on  the  natural  equality  of  all 
men  in  the  sight  of  God.  'The  Creator,'  wrote  one 
of  the  popes,  'distributes  His  gifts  without  regard 
to  social  clas.scs.  In  His  eyes  there  are  neither  no- 
bles nor  serfs.'  It  was  not  necessary  to  be  of 
noble  birth  to  become  a  bishop,  a  cardinal,  or  a 
pope.  Even  serfs  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter.  .  .  .  The  free  city  had  no  room  for  either 
slaves  or  serfs.  All  servile  conditions  ceased  in- 
side its  walls.  The  rule  prevailed  that  anyone  who 
had  lived  in  a  city  for  the  term  of  a  year  and 
a  day  could  no  longer  be  claimed  by  a  lord  as 
his  serf.    This  rule  found  expression  in  the  famous 
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saying:  'Town  air  renders  free.'  The  fncdcun 
of  the  cities  naturally  attracted  many  immigrants 
to  them.  There  came  into  existence  a  middle 
class  of  city  people,  between  the  nobles  and  clergy 
on  the  one  side  and  the  peasants  on  the  other 
side — what  the  French  call  the  bourgeoisie." — H. 
Webster,  Early  European  history,  pp.  463-464,  531. 
5th-18th  centuries.— France. — On  the  condition 
of  the  servile  classes  in  Gaul  during  the  first  five 
or  six  centuries  after  the  barbarian  conquest,  see 
Gavl:  5th-ioth  Centuries;  Feudalism:  Continental 
growth;  Europe:  Middle  Ages:  Influence  of 
feudalism.  "In  the  Salic  laws,  and  in  the  Capitu- 
laries, we  read  not  only  of  Servi,  but  of  Tributarii, 
Lidi,  and  Coloni,  who  were  cultivators  of  the 
earth,  and  subject  to  residence  upon  their  lord's 
estate,  though  not  destitute  of  property  or  civil 
rights.  Those  who  appertained  to  the  demesne 
lands  of  the  crown  were  called  Fiscalini.  .  .  .  The 
number  of  these  servile  cultivators  was  un- 
doubtedly great,  yet  in  those  early  times,  I  should 
conceive,  much  less  than  it  afterwards  became.  .  .  . 
The  accumulation  of  overgrown  private  wealth  had 
a  natural  tendency  to  make  slavery  more  fre- 
quent. ...  As  the  labour  either  of  artisans  or 
of  free  husbandmen  was  but  sparingly  in  demand, 
they  were  often  compelled  to  exchange  their  lib- 
■erty  for  bread.  In  seasons,  also,  of  famine,  and 
they  were  not  unfrequent,  many  freemen  sold 
themselves  to  slavery.  .  .  .  Others  became  slaves, 
as  more  fortunate  men  became  vassals,  to  a 
powerful  lord,  for  the  sake  of  his  protection. 
Many  were  reduced  into  this  state  through  in- 
ability to  pay  those  pecuniary  compositions  for 
offences  which  were  numerous  and  sometimes 
heavy  in  the  barbarian  codes  of  law;  and  many 
more  by  neglect  of  attendance  on  military  ex- 
peditions of  the  king,  the  penalty  of  which  was 
a  fine  called  Heribann,  with  the  alternative  of 
perpetual  servitude.  .  .  .  The  characteristic  dis- 
tinction of  a  villein  was  his  obligation  to  remain 
upon  his  lord's  estate.  .  .  .  But,  equally  liable  to 
this  confinement,  there  were  two  classes  of  villeins, 
whose  condition  was  exceedingly  different.  In  Eng- 
land, at  least  from  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  one 
only,  and  that  the  inferior  species,  existed;  in- 
capable of  property,  and  destitute  of  redress,  ex- 
cept against  the  most  outrageous  injuries.  .  .  .  But 
by  the  customs  of  France  and  Germany,  persons  in 
this  abject  state  seem  to  have  been  called  serfs,  and 
distinguished  from  villeins,  who  were  only  bound 
to  fixed  payments  and  duties.  .  .  .  Louis  Hutin,  in 
France,  after  innumerable  particular  instances  of 
manumission  had  taken  place,  by  a  geaeral  edict 
in  13 IS,  reciting  that  his  kingdom  is  denominated 
the  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  that  he  would  have 
the  fact  to  correspond  with  the  name,  emancipates 
all  persons  in  the  royal  domains  upon  paying  a 
just  composition,  as  an  example  for  other  lords 
possessing  villeins  to  follow.  Philip  the  Long  re- 
newed the  same  edict  three  years  afterwards;  a 
proof  that  it  had  not  been  carried  into  execution. 
[See  France:  i2th-i3th  centuries.]"  In  1358  oc- 
curred the  terrible  Jacquerie  in  France.  "The 
French  peasants,  who  suffered  from  feudal  oppres- 
sion and  the  effects  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War, 
raged  through  the  land,  burning  the  castles  and 
murdering  their  feudal  lords.  The  movement  had 
scarcely  any  reasonable  purpose;  it  was  an  out- 
burst of  blind  passion.  The  nobles  avenged  them- 
selves by  slaughtering  the  peasants  in  great  num- 
bers."— H.  Webster,  Early  European  history,  p. 
612. — See  also  France:  1358.— "Predial  servitude 
was  not  abolished  in  all  parts  of  France  till  the 
revolution.     In   some    places,    says    Pasquier,    the 


peasants  are  taillables  a  volontc,  that  is,  their  con- 
tribution is  not  permanent,  but  assessed  by  the 
lord  with  the  advice  of  prud'hommes,  resseants  sur 
les  lieux,  according  to  the  peasant's  ability.  Others 
pay  a  fixed  sum.  Some  are  called  serfs  de  poursuite, 
who  cannot  leave  their  habitations,  but  may  be 
followed  by  the  lord  into  any  part  of  France  for 
the  taille  upon  their  goods.  .  .  .  Nor  could  these 
serfs,  or  gens  de  mainmorte,  as  they  were  some- 
times called,  be  manumitted  without  letters  patent 
of  the  king,  purchased  by  a  fine. — Recherches  de 
la  France,  1.  iv.,  c.  5.  Dubos  informs  us  that,  in 
1 61 5,  the  Tiers  fitat  prayed  the  king  to  cause  all 
serfs  (hommes  de  pooste)  to  be  enfranchised  on 
paying  a  composition,  but  this  was  not  complied 
with,  and  they  existed  in  many  parts  when  he 
wrote." — H.  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  v.  i,  ch.  2,  pt.  2, 
footnote. — "The  last  traces  of  serfdom  could  only 
be  detected  [at  the  time  of  the  Revolution]  in  one 
or  two  of  the  eastern  provinces  annexed  to  France 
by  conquest;  everywhere  else  the  institution  had 
disappeared;  and  indeed  its  abolition  had  oc- 
curred so  long  before  that  even  the  date  of  it 
was  forgotten.  The  researches  of  archaeologists 
of  our  own  day  have  proved  that  as  early  as  the 
13th  century  serfdom  was  no  longer  to  be  met 
with  in  Normandy." — A.  de  Tocqueville,  State  of 
society  in  France  before  the  Revolution  of  1789, 
bk.  2,  ch.  I. — See  also  Agriculture:  Modern: 
France:  Development  since  the  revolution. — 
"Serfdom  existed  [in  Savoy]  in  a  form  which  im- 
poverished the  inhabitants  and  forced  many  of 
them  to  emigrate.  If  a  serf  died  childless,  his 
property  went  to  his  lord.  The  only  means  of 
avoiding  such  a  loss  was  to  treat  the  property  of 
the  family  as  an  undivided  estate,  for  in  this 
case  the  survivors  continued  to  hold  it.  But  the 
serf  who  was  not  a  member  of  such  an  association 
could  not  rid  himself  of  the  inability  to  bequeath 
his  property,  even  though  he  had  entered  trade 
or  one  of  the  professions  and  had  prospered.  It 
was  this  feature  of  serfdom  which  .  .  .  King 
[Charles  Emmanuel  III  of  Sardinia]  first  at- 
tacked in  1762.  After  a  few  years  he  and  his 
advisers  decided  to  destroy  the  system  of  which 
it  was  a  part.  The  great  decree  abolishing  the 
feudal  system  was  issued  December  19,  1771,  and 
a  delegation  or  commission  was  appointed  to  ar- 
range the  compensation  which  should  be  given  to 
the  lords  in  place  of  the  services  hitherto  rendered 
by  the  peasants.  .  .  .  The  task  was  long  and 
arduous,  and  it  was  not  completed  twenty  years 
later  when  the  French  Revolutionary  armies  in- 
vaded Savoy." — H.  E.  Bourne,  Revolutionary 
period  in  Europe  (1763-1815) ,  p.  57. 

8th  century. — Byzantine  empire. — Disappear- 
ance of  serfdom. — The  Agricultural  Code  (Ecloga) 
of  Leo  III  in  740  "leads  us  to  consider  .  .  .  the 
changes  which  had  taken  place  [throughout  the 
Byzantine  empire]  in  the  agricultural  population 
and  in  the  institution  of  serfdom  since  the  fifth 
century.  A  great  but  silent  revolution  had  been 
accomplished  ...  so  gradually  that  it  has  been 
left  unnoticed  by  the  writers  whose  works  have 
come  down  to  us,  but  deducible  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty from  a  comparison  of  the  legislation  of  the 
eighth  with  .  .  .  [that]  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  centuries.  The  institution  of  the  colonate 
.  .  .  has  completely  disappeared ;  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Code  there  is  no  mention  of  the  adscripticii; 
and  we  find  no  cultivators  fastened  to  the  soil  by 
the  chains  of  law.  Peasants  of  two  kinds  are  men- 
tioned, and  both  classes  are  in  every  sense  free.  .  .  . 
(i)  peasants  who  are  allowed  by  a  proprietor  to 
settle  on   his  land  and   cultivate   it,  but   they  can 
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leave  it  when  they  like.  ...  (2)  free  communes 
of  peasants,  who  possess  land  in  common,  which 
they  divide  among  the  members." — J.  B.  Bury, 
History  of  the  later  Roman  empire,  v.  2,  pp.  416, 
418-419. 

10th  century. — England. — Conversion  of  free- 
men into  serfs.    See  England:  959-975. 

llth-17th  centuries. — England. — Villenage  un- 
der the  Norman  Conquest. — Effect  of  the  Black 
Death. — "Whatever    terms    the    lawyers   may    use, 
their   own   tirst   principle  .will   forbid   us   to   speak 
of   the   EngUsh   'serf   as  a   slave ;    their   own  first 
principle,  we  say,  for  what  we  find  is  not  a  gen- 
eral  law   of   slavery   humanely   mitigated   in  some 
details,    but    a    conception    of    serfdom    which    at 
many  points  comes  into   conflict  with   our  notion 
of  slavery.    In  his  treatment  of  the  subject  Bracton 
frequently    insists    on    the    relativity    of    serfdom. 
Serfdom  with  him  is  hardly  a  status;  it  is  but  a 
relation  between  two  persons,  Serf  and  Lord  .  .  . 
we  hesitate  before  we  describe  the  serf  as  rightless 
as  against  his  Lord  and  if  we  infer  want  of  right 
from   want   of   remedy,   we   feel   that   we   may   be 
doing    violence    to    the    thoughts    of   a    generation 
which   saw  little  difference   between   law  and   cus- 
tom."— F.    Pollack   and    F.   W.    Maitland,   History 
of  English  law,  v  i,  p.  412. — -The  Domesday  Sur- 
vey   "attests    the    existence    [in    England,    at    the 
time  of  the  Norman  conquest]  of  more  than  25,000 
servi,    who    must    be    understood    to    be,    at    the 
highest     estimate     of     their     condition,     landless 
labourers;     over     82,000     bordarii;     nearly     7,000 
cotarii   and   cotseti,   whose   names  seem   to   denote 
the  possession  of  land  or  houses  held  by  service  of 
labour  or  rent  paid  in  produce;  and  nearly  110,000 
villani.     Above  these  were  the  liberi  homines  and 
sokemanni,  who  seem  to  represent  the  medieval  and 
modern   freeholder.     The  villani  of   Domesday  are 
no   doubt   the   ceorls   of  the  preceding  period,   the 
men    of    the    township,    the    settled    cultivators   of 
the  land,  who  in  a  perfectly  free  state  of  society 
were  the  owners  of  the  soil  they  tilled,  but  under 
the  complicated  system  of  rights  and  duties  which 
marked  the  close  of   the  Anglo-Saxon  period  had 
become  dependent  on  a  lord,  and  now  under  the 
prevalence  of  the  feudal  idea  were  regarded  as  his 
customary   tenants;    irremoveable   cultivators,   who 
had   no   proof    of   their   title   but   the   evidence   of 
their   fellow   ceorls.      For   two   centuries   after   the 
Conquest  the  villani  are  to  be  traced  in  the  posses- 
sion of  rights  both  social  and  to  a  certain  extent 
political.  .  .  .  They  are  spoken   of   by  the   writers 
of   the   time   as   a   distinct   order   of   society,  who, 
although   despicable  for   ignorance  and   coarseness, 
were   in   possession   of   considerable   comforts,   and 
whose   immunities  from   the   dangers  of  a  warlike 
life    compensated    for    the    somewhat    unreasoning 
contempt   with   which   they   were   viewed   by   clerk 
and   knight.      During   this   time    the    villein    could 
assert   his   rights   against   every   oppressor   but    his 
master;  and  even  against  his  master  the  law  gave 
him  a  standing-ground  if  he  could  make  his  com- 
plaint known  to  those  who  had  the  will  to  main- 
tain  it.      But    there   can    be   little   doubt   that   the 
Norman  knight  practically  declined  to  recognise  the 
minute  di.stinrtions  of  Anglo-Saxon  dependence,  and 
that   the   tendency   of   both    law   and   social   habit 
was   to    throw    into    the    class    of   native    or   born 
villeins  the   whole  of   the   population   described   in 
Domesday  under  the  heads  of  servi,  bordarii  and 
villani."— W.    Stubbs,     Constitutional     history     of 
England,    ch.    11,    sect.    132. — "It    has    become    a 
commonplace  to  oppose   medieval   serfdom   to   an- 
cient   slavery,    one    implying    dependence    on    the 
lord  of  the  soil  and  attachment  to  the  glebe,  the 
other  being   based   on   complete   subjection   to   an 
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owner.  ...  If,  from  a  general  survey  of  medieval 
servitude   we  turn   to   the  actual  condition   of  the 
English    peasantry,   say    in    the    13th   century,   the 
first    fact    we    have    to    meet    will    stand    in    very 
marked  contrast  to  our  general  proposition.     The 
majority  of  the  peasants  are  villains,  and  the  legal 
conception   of  villainage   has  its  roots  not   in   the 
connexion  of  the  villain   with  the  soil,  but  in  his 
personal   dependence   on   the   lord.  ...  As   to    the 
general  aspect  of  villainage  in  the  legal  theory  of 
English    feudalism    there   can    be   no    doubt.      The 
'Dialogus  de   Scaccario'  gives   it  in   a  few  words: 
the  lords  are  owners  not  only  of  the  chattels  but  of 
the  bodies  of  their  'ascripticii,'  they  may  transfer 
them  wherever  they  please,  'and  sell  or  otherwise 
alienate  them  if  they  like.'     Glanville  and  Bracton,, 
Fleta   and   Britton    follow   in   substance   the   same 
doctrine,  although  they  use  different  terms.    They 
appropriate  the  Roman  view  that  there  is  no  dif- 
ference   of    quality    between    serfs    and    serfs:    all 
are  in  the  same  abject  state.      Legal  theor>-  keeps  a 
very  firm  grasp  of   the  distinction  between  status. 
and    tenure,    between    a    villain    and    a    free    man 
holding  in  villainage,  but  it  does  not  admit  of  any 
distinction  of  status  among  serfs:  'servus,'  'villanus' 
and    'nativus'    are    equivalent    terms    as    to    per- 
sonal   condition,    although    this    last    is    primarily 
meant  to  indicate  something  else  besides  condition, 
namely,  the  fact  that  a  person  has  come  to  it  by 
birth.  .  .  .  Manorial   lords   could   remove   peasants 
from  their  holdings  at  their  will  and  pleasure.     An 
appeal   to    the    courts   was   of   no    avail.  .  .  .  Nor 
could  the  villain  have  any  help  as  to  the  amount 
and  nature  of  his  services;  the  King's  Courts  will 
not    examine   any    complaint   in    this    respect,   and 
may  sometimes  go  so  far  as  to  explain  that  it  is 
no  business  of  theirs  to  interfere  between  the  lord 
and    his    man.  .  .  .  Even    as    to    his    person,    the 
villain    was    liable    to    be    punished    and    put    into 
prison    by    the    lord,    if    the    punishment    inflicted 
did   not   amount   to   loss  of   life   or   injury   to   his 
body.  ...  It  is  not  strange  that  in  view  of  such 
disabilities    Bracton    thought    himself    entitled    to 
assume  equality  of  condition  between  the  English 
villain    and    the    Roman    slave,    and    to    use    the 
terms  'servus,'  'villanus,'  and   'nativus'   indiscrimi- 
nately."— P.    Vinogradoff,    Villainage    in    England, 
ch.   I. — The  emancipation  of  the  serfs  began  with 
the  revival  of  trade  during  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth  centuries.     It    was   hastened   by   the   Black 
Death.    "The  immediate  effect  of  the  Black  Death 
was  to  lower  prices  and  to  glut  the  market  with 
commodities.  .  .  .  'There    were    small    prices    for 
everything,'  records  Henry  Knighton,  the  medieval 
chronicler.      'A    man    could    have    a    horse,    which 
before   was   worth  405.   for   6.5.   Sd.;    a   fat   ox   for 
45.;  a  cow  for   i2d.;  a  heifer  for  2d.;  a  stone  of 
wool   for   ()d.     Sheep   and   cattle    went    wandering 
over  fields  and  through   crops,  and   there   was   no 
one    to    go    and    drive    or    gather   them.'  .  .  .  But 
this  condition  of  luxury  soon  passed.     Those  who 
survived   found   themselves   personally   richer   than 
before;  but  Europe  was  immeasurably  poorer,  for 
production   absolutely   ceased    for    months,   even   a 
whole   year,   and    when    it    was   renewed   the   pro- 
ductive capacity  of  F^uropc  was  found  to  be  much 
impaired,  while  the  waste  had  been  terrific.     When 
all    the   accumulated    surplus    had    been    consumed 
or    wasted,    prices   soared    and    the   cost    of    living, 
both      of      commodities      and      of      service,      rose 
enormously.     Farm    laborers,   guild   workmen,   do- 
mestic   servants,    clerks,    even    priests,    struck    for 
higher   wages.     'In   the   following   autumn   no   one 
could  get  a  reaper  for  less  than  8rf.  with  his  food; 
a  mower  for  less  than  i2r/.  with  hLs  food.     Where- 
fore  many   croj)s  perished   in   the   fields   for   want 
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of  some  one  to  garner  them.'  .  .  .  Even  rents  soon 
went   up.     Abandoned   buildings   lapsed   into    ruin, 
occupied     buildinRS    naturally    deteriorated     under 
wear  and   tear,  and   the   wapes   of   carpenters  and 
other   artisans   were   often   so   high   as   to   prohibit 
repairs.    The  high  prices  of  staple  commodities  and 
the  exorbitant   demands  of  the   \va>;e-earninf,'  class 
soon    reached    a    pinnacle    under    the    stimulus    of 
profiteerinp.      Accordingly    the    governments    had 
resort    to    maximum    laws    both    for    commodities 
and   wages.     France  passed  a  Statute  of   Laborers 
in    1350,  England  a  similar   law   in    ijSi" — J-  W. 
Thompson,  Aftermath  of  the  Black  Death  and  the 
aftermath  of  the  Great  War  {American  Journal  of 
Sociology,    Mar.,    1920).— The    English    Statute    of 
Laborers  was  re-enacted  thirteen  times  during  the 
next    hundred   years   but,   "servile    tenure  ...  be- 
came by   degrees  converted  into  a   renting   tenure, 
often   into  a  leasehold  or   copyhold  tenure,   which 
in    its   turn,   in   later   days,   frequently    became   by 
redemption  a  freehold   tenure.     While   this  change 
of    position    was   rapidly   taking   place   among    the 
larger     tenants,     freemen     and     more     prosperous 
villeins,    other    changes    of    no    less    moment    were 
occurring    in    the    status    of    the    lesser    peasants. 
Labor   .   .   .  was  scarce   [and   this]    tended   to  en- 
courage the  commutation  of  services  into  a  money 
payment,  for  the  lord  no  longer  required  the  serv- 
ices since  he  no  longer  cultivated  his  own  demesne." 
— H.   Peake,   English  village,  p.    165.— "Serfdom  is 
met   with    in    the    statute-book   of   England    under 
Richard  IL     By   reason   of  the  thriving   condition 
of    the    towns,    many    villeins    who    had    betaken 
themselves    thither,    partly    with    the    consent    of 
their    owners   and    partly    in    secret,   became    free. 
If    a    slave    remained    a    year    and    a    day    in    a 
privileged    town    without    being    reclaimed    in    the 
interval,   he    became    free.      The    wars   carried    on 
against   France,  the  fact   that   serf-labour  had  be- 
come more  expensive  than  that  of  free-men,  thus 
rendering    emancipation    an    'economical'    consid- 
eration, and  finally,  frequent  uprisings,  contributed 
to  diminish  the  number  of  these  poor  helots.    [See 
also  England:    1333-1380.]     How  rapidly   serfdom 
must  have  fallen  away  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact    that   the    rebels    under   Wat    Tyler,    in    1381, 
clamored   for   the   removal   of   serfdom    [see   Eng- 
land:  1381];  the  followers  of  Jack  Cade,  in  1450, 
for  everything  else   save   the   abolition   of   slavery. 
.  The'  few  purchasable  slaves  under  the  Tudors 
were  met  with  only  on  the  property  of  the  churches, 
the  monasteries,  and  the  bishoprics.     This  slavery 
was  often   of   a  voluntary   nature.     On   the   king's 
domains     bondmen     were     only     emancipated     by 
Elizabeth    in    1574.      The    last    traces    of    personal 
slavery,  and  of  a  subject  race  permanently  annexed 
to  the  soil,  are  met  with  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
As  a  rule,  it  may  be  assumed  that,  with  the  Tudors, 
serfdom     disappeared     in     England." — E.     Fischel, 
English  constitution,  bk.  i,  ch.  3. — See  also  Agri- 
culture:   Medieval:    Manorial  system;    14th- 17th 
centuries;  Manors. 

Also  in:  F.  Hargrave,  Argument  in  the  case  of 
James  Sommersett  (Howell's  state  trials,  v.  20). — 
W.  R.  Brownlow,  Slavery  and  serfdom  in  Europe, 
lecture  3-4. 

12th  century. — Japan. — Serfs  attached  ft»  land. 
See  Japan:   iisg-iigg. 

13th  century. — Ireland. — Methods  of  land  dis- 
tribution.— Free  and  non-free  inhabitants.  See 
Ireland:  i26g. 

13th-16th  centuries.  —  Italy.  —  Influence  of 
struggle  between  nobles  and  cities. — In  Italy  the 
greater  number  of  rural  laborers  were  serfs,  at- 
tached to  the  land,  and  passed  as  appurtenances  in 
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its  sale.  "The  institution  however  began  to  lose 
its  hold  in  the  thirteenth  century,  partly  through 
the  good  offices  of  the  church,  partly  by  reason 
of  the  struggle  that  was  going  on  between  the 
cities  and  the  nobles.  .  .  .  Sometimes  ...  a  town 
would  pass  a  law  that  all  serfs  who  had  resided 
in  the  town  for  a  year  without  being  claimed,  were 
free.  Sometimes  the  towns  purchased  a  serf's 
liberty.  Bologna  the  year  after  the  revolution 
in  which  the  office  of  captain  of  the  People  was 
originally  established  infranchised  over  five  thou- 
sand serfs.  .  .  .  Legislation  differed  in  different 
communities,  in  some  it  was  more  radical  than 
others.  The  Florentine  Servile  act  of  1289  merely 
forbade  the  buying  and  selling  of  serfs  apart  from 
the  land." — H.  D.  Sedgwick,  Italy  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  v.  2,  p.  214. — Serfdom  however  lingered 
on  in  some  parts  of  Italy.  For  example,  in  Perugia 
it  did  not  disappear  until  the  republic  fell  in 
1534- 

Also   in:    W.    Hey  wood,   History    of  Perugia. — 
R.  Comyn,  History  of  the  Western  empire. 

14th-19th  centuries. — Germany. — ^"As  the  great 
distinction  in  the  German  community  was  between 
the  nobles  and  the  people,  so  amongst  the  people 
was    the    distinction    between    the    free    and    the 
servile.     Next  to  those  who  had  the  happiness  to 
be  freeborn  were  the  Freedmen,  whom  the  indul- 
gence   or    caprice    of   their    masters    relieved   from 
the  more  galling  miseries  of  thraldom.    But  though 
the  Freedman   was  thus   imperfectly   emancipated, 
he   formed   a   middle  grade   between  the   Freeman 
and    the    Slave.     He    was    capable    of    possessing 
property ;  but  was  bound  to  pay  a  certain  rent,  or 
perform   a   certain   service,    to   the    lord.     He    was 
forbidden    to    marry    without    the    lord's    assent; 
and  he  and  his  children  were  affixed  to  the  farm 
they    cultivated.    .    .    .    This    mitigated    servitude 
was    called    'Lidum,'    and    the    Freedman,    Lidus, 
Leud,    or    Latt.     The    Lidus    of    an    ecclesiastical 
master  was  called  Colonus.  ...  A  yet  lower  class 
were    the    Slaves,    or    Serfs    [knechte]    who    were 
employed  in  menial  or  agricultural  services ;  them- 
selves and  their  earnings  being  the  absolute  prop- 
erty of  their  master,  and  entirely  at  his  disposal. 
The  number  of  these  miserable  beings  was  gradu- 
ally   increased    by    the    wars    with    the    Slavonic 
nations,     and    the    sale     of    their    prisoners    was 
one  great  object  of  traffic  in  the  German  fairs  and 
markets.    But  a  variety  of  causes  combined  to  wear 
out    this    abominable    system ;    and    as    civilization 
advanced,    the    severities    of    slavery    diminished; 
so    that    its    extinction    was    nearly    accomplished 
before     the     14th     century." — A.     de    Tocqueville, 
State     of    society    in    France     before     1799,   note 
D. — "The    undoubted    tendency,    however,    at   the 
end    of    the    fifteenth    and    beginning    of    the   six- 
teenth   centuries,    was    in    a    downward    direction. 
Old  liberties  were  taken  away,  new  hardships  im- 
posed, while  more  and  more  disregard  was  shown 
for  all  the  sBialler  distinctions.   The  blame  for  this 
state  of  affairs  is  to  be  thrown  chiefly  upon  two 
great  causes:   the  increase  in  luxury  of  the  upper 
classes,    consequent    in    part    at    least    on    the    im- 
proved facility  for  intercourse  with  other  nations; 
and,  secondly,  the  introduction  of  the  old  Roman 
system*  of  legal  procedure   into   the  law  courts  of 
•     Germany.   .   .   .  The   most  hated  impositions  were 
the  Frohndienste,  or  menial  services,  and  the  Tod- 
fall,  or  inheritance  tax,  that  took  from  each  prop- 
erty so   often  as   it  changed   hands  the   best   head 
of  cattle  or  the  best  piece  or  raiment.  .  .   .  What 
did  Roman  law  know  of  the  old  Germanic  liber- 
ties,   what   sympathy    did    it    have    with    the    old 
custom  by  which  the  villagers  enjoyed  their  woods 
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and  pastures  in  common?  The  code  of  Justinian 
had  no  words  for  the  different  relations  between 
master  and  man;  the  term  servus,  or  slave,  was  a 
convenient  one  under  which  to  group  all  peasants. 
Many  who  had  considered  themselves  as  mere  ten- 
ants came  to  see  that  they  had  been  bitterly  mis- 
taken. .  .  .  Their  children  were  required  to  do 
service  in  the  master's  household;  they  themselves 
were  called  upon  for  extra  labor  without  payment; 
water  was  withdrawn  from  their  mills,  their  fields 
were  hunted  over,  and  their  crops  ruined  with  no 
possibility  of  obtaining  compensation.  Their  gen- 
eral condition  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  one  of  extreme  wretchedness." — E.  F. 
Henderson,  Short  history  of  Germany,  v.  i,  pp. 
246,  248-249. — This  wretchedness,  coupled  with  the 
new  ideas  of  freedom  brought  in  by  the  Reforma- 
tion were  in  a  great  measure  responsible  for  the 
Peasants'  War  (see  Germany:  1524-1525),  the  fail- 
ure of  which  clamped  the  fetters  of  serfdom  on  the 
population  more  tightly  than  before,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  serfs  in 
most  of  the  states  were  set  free. — "The  following 
table  will  show  the  abolition  of  serfdom  in  most 
parts  of  Germany  took  place  very  recently.  Serf- 
dom was  abolished.^ — i.  In  Baden,  in  1783.  2.  In 
Hohenzollern,  in  1804.  3.  In  Schleswig  and 
Holstein,  in  1804.  4.  In  Nassau,  in  1808.  5.  In 
Prussia,  Frederick  William  I.  had  done  away  with 
serfdom  in  his  own  domains  so  early  as  1717.  The 
code  of  the  Great  Frederick  .  .  .  was  intended  to 
abolish  it  throughout  the  kingdom,  but  in  reaHty 
it  only  got  rid  of  it  in  its  hardest  form,  the 
'leibeigenschaft'  [personal  serfdom],  and  retained 
it  in  the  mitigated  shape  of  'erbunterthanigkeit' 
[hereditary  serfdom].  It  was  not  till  1809  that  it 
disappeared  altogether.  [See  Germ.\ny:  1807-1808.] 
6.  In  Bavaria  serfdom  disappeared  in  1808.  7.  A 
decree  of  Napoleon,  dated  from  Madrid  in  1808, 
abolished  it  in  the  Grand-duchy  of  Berg,  and  in 
several  other  smaller  territories,  such  as  Erfurt, 
Baireuth,  &c.  8.  In  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia, 
its  destruction  dates  from  1808  and  i8og.  9.  In 
the  principality  of  Lippe  Detmold,  from  1809.  10. 
In  Schomburg  Lippe,  from  1810.  11.  In  Swedish 
Pomerania,  from  1810,  also.  12.  In  Hessen  Darm- 
stadt, from  1809  and  181 1.  13.  In  Wurtemberg,  from 
1817.  14.  In  Mecklenburg,  from  1820.  15.  In  Olden- 
burgh,  from  1814.    16.  In  Saxony  for  Lusatia,  from 

1832.  17.  In  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen,  only  from 

1833.  18.  In  Austria,  from  1811.  So  early  as  in  1782, 
Joseph  II.  had  destroyed  'leibeigenschaft';  but 
serfage  in  its  mitigated  form  of  'erbunterthanig- 
Keit,'  lasted  till  181 1." — A.  de  Tocqueville,  State  of 
society  in  France  before  1789,  note  D. — "The  peas- 
ant reforms  attempted  by  Frederick  William  III 
were  the  logical  continuation  of  efforts  begun  in 
the  reigns  of  Frederick  William  I  [who  in  17 19 
freed  the  serfs  on  the  royal  domains  in  Branden- 
burg] and  Frederick  the  Great  [who  did  nothing 
toward  abolishing  serfdom,  but  improved  the 
condition  of  the  serfs].  The  condition  of  the  peas- 
ants was,  on  the  whole,  pitiful,  although  the 
burdens  differed  in  different  provinces.  Even  in 
some  western  provinces,  where  more  rapid  progress 
might  have  been  looked  for,  the  peasants  were  still 
serfs,  subject  to  dues  like  the  heriot,  which  per- 
mitted- the  lord  at  the  peasant's  death  to  take 
half  his  personal  property.  The  law  was  more 
severe  than  the  practice,  but  the  nobles  were 
loath  to  abandon  any  of  their  rights  without  a 
compensation  which  government  officials  thought 
e.xcessive.  In  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Fred- 
erick Wiliam  II  a  reform  had  been  begun  in 
Westphalia,   transforming    labor   dues   into    money 


payments  on  the  lands  of  the  royal  domain  and 
encouraging  the  peasants  to  become  proprietors  of 
their  farms.  Frederick  William  III  pursued  this 
policy  in  other  parts  of  the  domain,  not  every- 
where with  the  same  success.  In  Silesia  the  re- 
demption of  obligatory  services  went  on  slowly, 
while  in  Prussia  proper  little  progress  was  made 
in  the  creation  of  peasant  properties.  The  peas- 
ants were  more  eager  to  be  rid  of  the  burdens 
of  compulsory  labor  than  to  acquire  proprietorship, 
since  with  proprietorship  would  cease  the  assistance 
which  the  State  as  ultimate  owner  was  wont  to 
grant  in  times  of  war,  famine,  and  pestilence.  The 
King's  advisers  were  anxious  to  avoid  the  danger 
that  the  freedom  of  the  peasants  would  result  in 
their  abandoning  the  soil.  In  Pomerania  and  the 
central  Marks  the  creation  of  peasant  properties 
was  more  successful.  The  conviction  that  a  thor- 
ough-going reform  was  needed  was  not  strong 
enough  to  enable  the  King  to  impose  similar  plans 
upon  the  nobles.  .  .  .  Even  before  the  Peace  of 
Tilsit  was  signed,  Frederick  William  had  asked  of 
Hardenberg  a  memoir  upon  the  reorganization  of 
the  Prussian  State.  ...  All  except  .  .  .  reactionaries 
realized  that  the  rigid  classification  of  the  work  and 
of  land  [must  be  abolished,  employing  as  it  d'd] 
a  sharp  distinction  between  town  and  open  coun- 
try. .  .  .  [In  1807  Schon  and  Stein  submitted  a 
reform  decree  to  the  king  which  was  signed 
October  9th.]  The  articles  abolishing  serfdom,  .  .  . 
declared  that  serfs  with  hereditary  claims  to  their 
lands  were  free,  and  that  all  others  would  be  in 
November,  1810.  [See  Germ.\ny:  1807-1810.]  This 
applied  especially  to  peasants  on  the  estates  of  the 
nobles,  for  little  was  left  of  serfdom  on  the 
domains  of  the  State.  The  edict  did  not  specify 
the  obligations  from  which  the  peasants  were 
freed.  They  were  not  freed  from  what  were 
called  feudal  dues ;  that  is,  payments  in  work,  in 
products,  or  in  money.  .  .  .  The  peasants  had 
been  freed  from  serfdom  by  the  October  edict,  but, 
except  on  the  royal  domain,  nothing  had  been 
done  about  the  dues  by  which  they  were  still 
burdened.  It  was  .  .  .  proposed  [therefore],  to 
concede  to  the  peasants  who  held  land  by  an 
hereditary  or  life  tenure  the  proprietorship  of  their 
holdings,  and,  second,  to  determine  whe'her  the 
lord  or  the  peasant  was  the  loser  through  the 
complete  abandonment  of  the  old  system.  The 
lord  lost  services,  but  was  relieved  of  duties,  and 
in  some  cases  might  gain  more  than  he  would 
lose  by  the  change.  If  so,  he  should  pay  the 
peasant  the  difference.  In  most  cases  the  peasant 
would  be  the  gainer  and  must  pay  the  lord  an 
indemnity.  ...  As  the  years  went  on  the  lords 
steadily  recovered  the  influence  of  which  the 
calamities  of  1806  and  1807  had  deprived  them. 
.  .  .  They  were  successful  in  1816,  when  a  declara- 
tion restricted  the  application  of  the  edict  to  the 
larger  holdings,  and,  even  in  their  case,  to  those 
only  about  which  Stein  had  placed  special  safe- 
guards. At  the  same  time  those  safeguards  were 
withdrawn  and  the  peasant  was  left  to  deal  as 
best  he  could  with  his  former  master,  who  re- 
tained the  powers  of  a  magistrate.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  lords  utilized  the  coveted 
opportunity  to  enlarge  their  estates  and  that  many 
peasants  were  made  landless.  [See  also  .'\gricvil- 
ture:  Modern:  General  survey.]  .  .  .  Although  the 
new  constitution  of  Westphalia  [1807]  abolished 
serfdom,  later  laws  provided  that  onh-  such  dues 
were  abolished  without  indemnity  as  were  neither 
defined  by  contract  nor  recorded  on  the  rolls  of 
the  estate,  besides  marriage-dues  and  heriots,  and 
the    obligation    of    domestic   service.     Others   were 
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made  redeemable,  but  the  peasants  were  too  poor 
to  purchase  relief  from  services,  and  the  legisla- 
tion did  little  to  decrease  the  power  of  the  lords." — 
H.  E.  Bourne,  Revolutionary  period  in  Europe,  pp. 
290,   291,   370-372,   3«i-382,   391. 

16th  century. — Russia. — Status  of  peasants. 
See  Russi.a:    lOth  century:  System  of  land  tenure. 

16th-19th  centuries.  —  Hungary.  —  Austria.  — 
The  "whole  Hungarian  society — the  powerful  king, 
the  splendid  prelacy  and  aristocracy,  and  the 
numerous  nobility — was  supported  by  the  work  of 
the  serfs.  This  fact  must  never  be  lost  sight  of 
vv^en  treating  of  medieval  society.  The  serfs  them- 
selves were  a  complete  and  organised  order.  Among 
them,  too,  we  find  an  arrogant  aristocracy — the 
owners  of  whole  sessions  and  big  farmers — who 
looked  down  in  contempt  on  those  cottagers  and 
tenants  possessing  neither  land  nor  cattle.  Even 
the  meanest  peasant,  who  owned  but  the  eighth 
of  a  session,  refused  to  be  classed  with  the  cot- 
tager; and  the  system  of  class  distinctions  pene- 
trated even  to  the  lowest  grade  of  the  social  ladder. 
The  judge,  the  council,  the  all-powerful  proprietor 
and  his  officers,  the  priest  who  stood  half-way  be- 
tween them  and  their  lord — all  afford  a  complete 
picture  of  medieval  society  in  miniature.  .  .  .  From 
the  overthrow  of  the  peasant  revolt  [1525]  dates 
the  law  which  relegated  the  Hungarian  peasantry 
to  the  position  occupied  by  villeins  in  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe — that  'the  remembrance  of  this 
their  treachery  and  this  civil  punishment  make  its 
effect  felt  on  their  descendants  unto  late  genera- 
tions. .  .  .  They  shall  lose  their  privilege  of  emi- 
grating at  will,  as  a  punishment  for  their  treach- 
ery, and  shall  be  subject  to  their  respective  pro- 
prietors as  serfs  pure  and  simple  for  all  time.'  .  .  . 
The  right  of  migrating  at  will  was  restored  to  the 
serfs  by  the  Parliament  of  1547.  .  .  .  This  measure, 
despite  all  its  qualifying  clauses,  prevented  the 
Hungarian  peasants  from  becoming  mere  serfs 
without  any  rights  at  all.  .  .  .  The  Parliament  of 
1 5 14  had  .  .  .  defined  the  amount  of  burdens  to  be 
laid  on  the  serfs  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
respective  proprietors.  One  florin  in  gold  (ducat) 
was  to  be  paid  annually;  besides,  each  serf  had  to 
give  one  day's  work  (in  socage)  a  week,  one 
chicken  a  month,  and  two  geese  a  year.  Beyond 
that,  every  ten  peasants  had  to  supply  one  fatted 
hog  a  year.  Of  harvest  produce  and  of  the  vintage, 
one-ninth  belonged  to  the  lord  of  the  manor 
or  proprietor  and  one-tenth  to  the  Church.  Of 
ten  bushels  of  corn  or  ten  gallons  of  wine, 
therefore,  only  eight  remained.  All  other  bur- 
dens previously  laid  upon  the  peasantry,  in  addi- 
tion to  these,  were  still  enforced.  Finally,  the 
greater  part  of  the  whole  taxes  of  the  country 
also  fell  on  their  shoulders.  ...  In  the  period  of 
Turkish  dominion  only  one  fresh  burden  was 
imposed  on  the  peasants;  the  Parliament  of  1548 
obliged  them  to  perform  two  days  of  service  (in 
socage)  every  week  during  the  time  devoted  to 
viticulture,  harvesting  and  haymaking.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  fifty  days  of  service  in  socage, 
hitherto  enforced,  were  e.xacted  from  them.  .  .  .  [In 
the  eighteenth  century  some  mitigation  in  the  se- 
verity of  this  treatment  was  made.]  Act  XI  of 
1715  entrusted  the  county  officials  with  the  pro- 
tection of  the  serfs  against  their  lords,  in  particu- 
lar as  concerned  migration.  Act  XVIII  of  1723 
bound  the  landed  proprietors  to  respect  the  rules 
relating  to  socage,  but  placed  the  right  of  control 
in  the  hands  of  the  county  officials.  .  .  .  Act  XXXV 
of  1729  .  .  .  [declared]  that  the  county  courts 
should  deal  with  the  grievances  of  socmen.  The 
•same  Parliament  also  admitted  the  evidence  of  serfs 


against  noblemen — though  with  important  restric- 
tions. ...  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  Hun- 
garian serfs  were  no  longer  'thralls'  (Leibeigene\; 
they  were  rather  tenants  in  fee  simple,  who  were 
fully  informed  as  to  their  rights  and  duties  by 
precise  contracts.  .  .  .  The  starting-point  of  this 
evolution  was  the  celebrated  Urbarium  (Statute 
relating  to  socage)  issued  by  Maria  Teresa  [in 
1764].  ...  As  early  as  1756,  a  statute  relating  to 
socage  was  issued  for  Slavonia ;  that  for  Hungary 
proper  and  Croatia  followed  in  1767;  while  that  for 
the  regulation  of  socage  in  the  'Banat'  dates  from 
1780  (the  year  of  incorporation).  .  .  .  We  must 
lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  regulation  of  the 
conditions  of  socage  was  carried  out  in  Hungary 
long  before  such  a  measure  was  taken  in  Moravia, 
Bohemia  and  Silesia,  where— according  to  the 
Council  of  State  of  Vienna — the  abuses  were  much 
greater  than  in  Hungary." — H.  Marczali,  Hungary 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  pp.  170-174,  176,  190- 
192. — Joseph  II  of  Austria  abolished  the  harder 
features  of  serfdom  in  Bohemia ;  some  of  them 
were,  however,  reestablished  by  his  successor 
Leopold  II  and  it  was  not  until  1848  that  serfdom 
as  an  institution  was  abolished,  nor  was  it  until 
1867  that  the  ban  on  emigration  by  the  peasants, 
the  last  vestige  of  feudal  power,  was  withdrawn. — 
See  also  Austria:    1849-1859. 

Also  in:  W.  S.  Monroe,  Bohemia  and  the 
Szechs. 

16th-19th  centuries. — Poland. — "The  statements 
of  the  Polish  nobles  and  their  historians,  to  the 
effect  that  the  peasant  was  always  the  hereditary 
property  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  are  false.  This 
relation  between  eleven  million  men  and  barely 
half  a  million  masters  is  an  abuse  of  the  last  two 
hundred  years,  and  was  preceded  by  one  thousand 
years  of  a  better  state  of  things.  Originally  the 
noble  did  not  even  possess  jurisdiction  over  the 
peasant.  It  was  wielded  by  the  royal  castellans, 
and  in  e.xceptional  q^ses  was  bestowed  on  indi- 
vidual nobles,  as  a  reward  for  distinguished  services. 
.  .  .  Those  peasants  were  free  who  were  domiciled 
according  to  German  law,  or  who  dwelt  on  the 
land  which  they  themselves  had  reclaimed.  It 
was  owing  to  the  feudal  lords'  need  of  labourers, 
that  the  rest  of  the  peasants  were  bound  to  the 
soil  and  could  not  leave  the  land  without  per- 
mission. But  the  peasant  did  not  belong  to  the 
lord,  he  could  not  be  sold.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  he 
could  possess  land  prevented  him  from  ever  be- 
coming a  mere  serf.  ...  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  Polish  peasant  enjoyed  these  privileges  at  a 
time  when  villeinage  existed  in  all  the  rest  of 
Europe,  and  that  his  slavery  began  when  other 
nations  became  free.  Villeinage  ceased  in  Germany 
as  early  as  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  except 
in  Mecklenburg,  Pomerania,  and  Lusetia,  which 
had  had  a  Slavonic  population.  [See  above:  14th- 
19th  centuries.]  ...  In  Poland  it  began  in  the 
1 6th  century.  The  kings  were  forced  to  promise 
that  they  would  grant  the  peasant  no  letters  of 
protection  against  his  lord  [Alexander,  1505;  Sigis- 
mund  I,  1543;  Sigismund  III,  1588].  Henceforth 
the  lord  was  to  have  the  right  of  punishing  his 
disobedient  subjects  at  his  own  discretion.  .  .  . 
Without  the  repeal  of  a  single  statute  favourable 
to  the  peasants,  it  became  a  fundamental  principle 
of  the  constitution,  that  'Henceforth  no  temporal 
court  in  existence  can  grant  the  peasant  redress 
against  his  lord,  though  property,  honour,  or  life 
be  at  stake.'  The  peasant  was  thus  handed  over 
to  an  arbitrary  power,  which  had  no  Umit,  except 
that  which  the  excess  of  an  evil  imposes  on  the 
evil  itself.  .  .  .  There  was  no  help  for  the  peasant 
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save  in  the  mercy  of  his  lord  or  in  his  own  despair. 
The  result  was  those  terrible  insurrections  of  the 
peasants — the  very  threat  of  which  alarmed  the 
nobles — the  ruin  of  landed  property,  and  the 
failure  of  those  sources  from  which  a  nation  should 
derive  its  prosperity  and  its  strength." — H.  von 
Moltke,  Poland:  An  historical  sketch,  ch.  4. — See 
also  Poland:  1492-1548. — After  the  partitions  of 
Poland  it  was  brought  under  the  laws  of  Austria, 
Prussia  and  Russia  and  the  serfs  were  freed  in 
consequence  of  the  social  laws  promulgated  by 
those  countries. 

18th-19th  centuries. — Russia. — "In  the  earliest 
period  of  Russian  history  the  rural  population  was 
composed  of  three  distinct  classes.  ...  If  we  turn 
now  from  these  early  times  to  the  i8th  century, 
we  find  that  the  position  of  the  rural  population 
has  entirely  changed  in  the  interval.  The  distinc- 
tion between  slaves,  agricultural  labourers,  and 
peasants  [and  cottiers]  has  completely  disappeared. 
All  three  categories  have  melted  together  into  a 
common  class,  called  serfs,  who  are  regarded  as 
the  property  of  the  landed  proprietors  or  of  the 
State.  .  .  .  With  the  accession  of  Alexander  I.  in 
1801  commenced  a  long  series  of  abortive  projects 
of  a  general  emancipation,  and  endless  attempts  to 
correct  the  more  glaring  abuses;  and  during  the 
reign  of  Nicholas  no  less  than  six  committees  were 
formed  at  different  times  to  consider  the  question. 
But  the  practical  result  of  all  these  efforts  was 
extremely  small." — D.  M.  Wallace,  Russia,  ch.  29. — 
Under  Alexander  II  who  succeeded  to  the  throne 
in  1855,  a  petition  was  presented  by  the  Lithuanian 
landowners  praying  that  relations  with  their  serfs 
might  be  regulated  in  a  more  satisfactory  way. 
This  led  to  the  formation  of  committees  of  investi- 
gation and  to  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  in 
1861. — See  also  Russia:  1762-1796;  179^-1801; 
1825-1879;  1861-1864:  Great  reforms:  Advocacy, 
etc.;  1861-1900;  Europe:  Modern:  Russia  in  the 
nineteenth   century. 

19th-20th  centuries. — Baltic  provinces. — Agra- 
rian conditions.    See  Baltic  provinces:  1861-1917. 

See  also  Slavery;  Peonage;  Redemptioners. 

Also  in:  W.  H.  Dixon,  Free  Russia. — A.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  Empire  of  tsars. — W.  R.  Brownlow, 
Slavery  and  serfdom. — W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  History  of 
European  morals. — P.  Vinagradoff,  Growth  of  the 
manor. — T.  W.  Page,  End  of  villeinage  in  England. 
— J.  Mavor,  Economic  history  of  Russia. — F.  See- 
bohm,  English  village  community. — J.  M.  Kemble, 
Saxons  in  England. — J.  K.  Ingraham,  History  of 
slavery  and  serfdom. — T.  W.  Maitland,  Doomesday 
Book  and  beyond. — Brodie,  British  empire. — A. 
Weigeland,  Slavery  in  Germanic  society  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages. 

SERGIUS  I,  pope,  687-701. 

Sergius  II,  pope,  844-847. 

Sergiua  III,  pope,  904-911. 

Sergius  IV,  pope,  1009-1012. 

SERGIUS,  Grand  Duke  (1869-1905),  Russian 
administrator.  Governor-general  of  Moscow;  as- 
sassinated, 1905.  See  Russia:  1904;  1904-1905: 
Outline  of  leading  events  in  the  revolution ;  1905 
(January). 

SERINGAPATAM,  or  Srirangapatana,  town 
of  India,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  state  of 
Mysore,  on  an  island  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Cauvery  river.  It  was  besieged  by  the  English  in 
1792,  and  finally  captured  in  1799.  See  India: 
1785-1793;   1798-1805. 

SERJEANTY,  form  of  land  tenure  under  the 
feudal  system.    See  Feudalism:  Organization. 

SERMAIZE,  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of    the    Marne,   seventeen    miles   east    of    Vitry-le- 


Frangais.  It  was  lost  and  retaken  by  the  French 
in  1914.  See  World  War:  1914:  I.  Western  front: 
P,  1. 

SEROTHERAPY,  Development  of.  See  Med- 
ical science:  Modern:  i9th-2oth  centuries:  Sero- 
therapy. 

SERPUL,  Treaty  of  (1868).  See  Russia:  1859- 
1881. 

SERRA,  Junipero.  See  Junipero  Sersa,  Mig- 
uel Jose. 

SERRANO  Y  DOMINGUEZ,  Francisco, 
Duke  de  la  Torre  and  Count  of  San  Antonio 
(1810-1885),  Spanish  marshal  and  statesman.  Took 
an  active  part  in  the  Carlist  War,  1834-1839; 
captain-general  of  Cuba,  1859-1862;  led  revolt, 
1868;  acted  as  minister  and  regent  of  Spain,  1869- 
1873 ;  became  member  of  the  Senate  after  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  See  Spain:  1868- 
1873;    1873-1874. 

SERRATA  DEL  MAGGIOR  CONSIGLIO, 
Decree  of  (1297).    See  Venice:  1032-1319. 

SERRE,  river  in  France,  flowing  through  the 
departments  of  Ardennes  and  Aisne.  It  was  a 
scene  of  fighting  during  the  World  War.  See  World 
War:  1916:  II.  Western  front:  d,  5;  e,  4;  e,  5. 

SERRES,  or  Seres,  town  in  Macedonia,  Greece, 
about  forty-five  miles  northeast  of  Salonika.  It 
was  a  scene  of  alleged  atrocities  by  the  Bulgarians. 
See  World  War:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services: 
X.  Alleged  atrocities  and  violations  of  international 
law:  d,  1;  d,  2. 

SERTORIUS,  Quintus  (d.  72  B.C.),  Roman 
statesman  and  general.  Governor  of  Spain,  83-77 
B.C.  See  Rome:  Republic:  B.C.  78-68;  Spain: 
B.C.  83-72. 

SERVANTS,    Indentured.      See    Indentured 

SERVANTS. 

SERVANTS*  ORDINANCE  (1810).  See  Ger- 
many:   1807-1810. 

SERVETUS,  Michael  (Miguel  Serveto) 
(1511-1553),  Spanish  physician  and  polemic.  It 
is  believed  that  he  was  the  first  to  discover  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  See  Medical  science: 
Modern:   i6th-i7th  centuries. 

SERVI,  Roman  name  for  slaves.  See  Cattant; 
Slavery:  Roman;  600-900;  Serfdom:  3rd-sth  cen- 
turies. 

SERVIA.     See  Serbia. 

SERVIAN  CONSTITUTION.— The  first  im- 
portant modification  of  the  primitive  Roman  con- 
stitution, ascribed  to  King  Servius  Tullius.  See 
Comitia  Centuriata;  Rome:  Ancient  kingdom: 
B.C.    7S3-5IO. 

SERVIAN  WALL  OF  ROME.  See  Seven 
HILLS  OF  Rome;  Rome:  Ancient  kingdom  B.  C.  753- 
Sio. 

SERVICE  CITIZENS  OF  DELAWARE. 
See  Delaware:   1918-1921. 

SERVILES,  Spanish  political  party.  See  Spain: 
1814-1827. 

SERVITES.— The  order  of  the  "Religious  Ser- 
vants of  the  Holy  Virgin,"  better  known  as 
Servites,  was  founded  in  1233  by  seven  Florentine 
merchants.  It  spread  rapidly  in  its  early  years, 
and  has  a  considerable  number  of  houses  still 
existing. 

SERVIUS  TULLIUS,  sixth  legendary  king  of 
Rome,  578-534  B.C.  Noted  for  his  constitutional 
reforms,  for  the  institution  of  tribes,  classes,  cen- 
turies, and  the  Comitia  Centuriata;  he  extended  the 
limits  of  Rome  and  surrounded  it  with  a  wall. 
Sec  Rome:  Ancient  kingdom:  B.C.  7S3-5io; 
Comitia   Centuriata. 

SESOSTRIS,  legendary  king  of  Egypt.  Said  to 
have  conquered  the  world;  was  a  great  law-giver; 
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has  been  considered  a  compound  of  Seti  I  and 
Rameses  the  Great,  bclon^inp;  to  the  nineteenth 
dynasty.     Sec  Egvi't:    About   B.C.   1350-1200. 

SESQUIPES,  Roman  unit  of  measurement.  See 
Foot,  Roman. 

SESSHU  (1421-1507),  Japanese  landscape 
painter.    See  Painting:  Japanese. 

SESTERTIUS,  Roman  coin.    See  As. 

SESTOS,  or  Sestus,  Siege  and  capture  of. 
See  Greece:   B.C.  470:   Per.sian  wars:   Mycaie. 

SESTUNTII,  Celtic  tribe  of  Britain.  See  Bri- 
tain:  Celtic  tribes. 

SET,  Egyptian  deity,  the  personification  of  dark- 
ness and  evil.  He  was  the  brother  and  enemy  of 
Osiris,  whom  he  finally  murdered.  By  the  Greeks 
he  was  identified  with  the  monster  Typhon,  whose 
name  they  gave  him.     See  Mvthologv:   Egyptian. 

SETHITES,  gnostic  religious  sect.  See  Cain- 
ites. 

SETI  I,  king  of  Egypt,  c.  1350-1340  B.C.  See 
Egypt:   About  B.C.  1350- 1200;   Abydos,  Egypt. 

SETTE  POZZI,  or  MALVASIA,  Battle  of 
(1263).    See  Genoa:   1261-129Q. 

SETTEMBRINI,  Luigi  (1813-1877),  Italian 
prose  writer.     See  Italian   literature:    1860-1914. 

SETTLEMENT,  Act  of:  England  (1662).  See 
Agriculture:  Medieval:   I4th-i7th  centuries. 

Act  of  (1665).    See  Ireland:  1660-1665;  1689. 

Act  of  (1701).  See  England:  1701;  Scotland: 
1703-1704. 

SETTLERS'  ALLIANCE,  secret  society  of 
settlers  in  Kansas.    See  Kansas:  1880-1890. 

SEUDAN.     See  Sudan. 

SEVAJI  (1627-1680),  founder  of  the  Mahratta 
empire.     See  India:    1662-1748. 

SEVASTOPOL,  or  Sebastopol,  leading  naval 
station  of  southern  Russia,  on  the  Black  sea.  It 
was  founded  by  Catherine  II  in  1784  and  designated 
at  a  naval  station  in  1804.  (See  Russia:  Map  of 
Russia  and  the  new  border  states.)  Extensive 
fortifications  were  made  by  Nicholas  I  in  1826. 
In  the  Crimean  War,  Sevastopol  was  besieged  by 
the  English,  French,  Sardinians  and  Turks  and 
after  a  bombardment  of  eleven  months  was  aban- 
doned by  the  Russians.  The  fortifications  were 
then  destroyed  but  in  1870,  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  the  Russians  decided  to  restore  the 
naval  base.  During  the  World  War  the  port  was 
bombarded  by  the  Turks. 

Name. — "The  Greeks  translated  the  name  of 
Augustus  into  Sebastos,  ...  in  consequence  of 
which  a  colony  founded  by  Augustus  on  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea  was  called  Sebastopolis." — H. 
N.  Humphreys,  History  of  the  art  of  printing, 
p.  68. 

1854-1855. — Siege  during  Crimean  War.  See 
Russia:   1854-1856. 

1905. — Riot  and  naval  mutiny.  See  Russia: 
1905   (April-November). 

1920. — Taken  by  the  Bolsheviki. — After  having 
been  the  seat  of  government  of  southern  Russia 
for  a  few  months,  under  General  Wrangel,  in 
November,  1920,  Sevastopol  was  taken  by  the 
Bolsheviki. 

SEVASTOS,  Greek  form,  in  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire, of  the  title  of  "Augustus."  "It  was  divided 
into  four  gradations,  sevastos,  protosevatos,  pan- 
hypersevastos,  and  sevastokrator." — G.  Finlay, 
History  of  Byzantine  and  Greek  empires,  716-1453, 
bk.  3,  ch.  2,  sect.  I. 

SEVEN  BISHOPS,  Trial  of  (1688).  See  Eng- 
land:  1687-1688. 

SEVEN  BOROUGHS.    See  Five  Boroughs. 

SEVEN  CHAMPIONS  OF  CHRISTEN- 
DOM.—St.    George,    for    England,   St.    Denis,    for 


France,  St.  James,  for  Spain,  St.  Anthony,  for 
Italy,  St  Andrew,  for  Scotland,  St.  Patrick,  for 
Ireland,  and  St.  David,  for  Wales,  were  called,  in 
medieval  times,  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christen- 
dom. 

SEVEN  CITIES,  Isle  of  the,  fabled  island 
which,  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  was  sup- 
posed to  e.\ist  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  west  of  Europe. 
See  Antilles. 

SEVEN  CITIES  OF  CIBOLA.  See  America: 
1 540- 1 54 1 ;  Pueblos. 

SEVEN  DAYS'  RETREAT.  See  U.S.A.: 
1862  (June-July:  Virginia). 

SEVEN  HILLS  OF  ROME.— "The  seven  hills 
were  not  occupied  all  at  once,  but  one  after  the 
other,  as  they  were  required.  The  Palatine  held 
the  'arx'  of  the  primitive  inhabitants,  and  was 
the  original  nucleus  of  the  town,  round  which  a 
wall  or  earthen  rampart  was  raised  by  Romulus. 
The  hill  of  Saturn,  afterwards  the  Capitoline,  is 
said  to  have  been  united,  after  the  death  of  Titus 
Tatius,  by  Romulus;  who  drew  a  second  wall  or 
earthen  rampart  round  the  two  hills.  The  Aven- 
tine,  which  was  chiefly  used  as  a  pasture  ground, 
was  added  by  Ancus  Martius,  who  settled  the 
population  of  the  conquered  towns  of  Politorium, 
Tellena,  and  Ficana  upon  it.  According  to  Livy, 
the  Caelian  Hill  was  added  to  the  city  by  TuUus 
Hostilius.  The  population  increasing,  it  seemed 
necessary  to  further  enlarge  the  city.  Servius 
Tullius,  Livy  tells  us,  added  two  hills,  the  (^irinal 
and  the  Viminal,  afterwards  extending  it  further 
to  the  Esquiline,  where,  he  says,  to  give  dignity  to 
the  place,  he  dwelt  himself.  The  city  having 
reached  such  an  extent,  a  vast  undertaking  was 
planned  by  the  king,  Servius,  to  protect  it.  A 
line  o^  wall  [the  Servian  Wall]  was  built  to  en- 
circle the  seven  hills  over  which  the  city  had  ex- 
tended."— H.  M.  Westropp,  Early  and  imperial 
Rome,  pp.  56- sy. — See  also  Palatine  hill;  Rome: 
Situation  and  climate;  also  Map. 

SEVEN  ISLANDS,  Republic  of  the.  See 
Ionian  islands:   To   1814. 

SEVEN  LIBERAL  ARTS.  See  Education: 
Medieval:    9th-i5th   centuries:    Scholasticism. 

SEVEN  MOUNTS.  See  Palatine  hill;  Quir- 
inal. 

SEVEN  OAKS,  Battle  of  (1816).  See  Can- 
ada:  1811-1816. 

SEVEN  PINES,  or  FAIR  OAKS,  Battle  of. 
See  U.S.A.:  1862  (May:  Virginia):  Peninsular 
campaign. 

SEVEN  REDUCTIONS,  War  of  the  (17S0). 
See  Argentina:   1580-1777. 

SEVEN  RIVERS,  Land  of  the.  See  India: 
B.  C.  20C0-600. 

SEVEN  WEEKS'  WAR.  See  Germany:  1866; 
Austria:    1862-1866. 

SEVEN  WISE  MEN  OF  GREECE.— "The 
name  and  poetry  of  Solon,  and  the  short  maxims, 
or  sayings,  of  Phokylides,  conduct  us  to  the  men- 
tion of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece.  Solon 
was  himself  one  of  the  seven,  and  most  if  not 
all  of  them  were  poets,  or  composers  in  verse.  To 
most  of  them  is  ascribed  also  an  abundance  of 
pithy  repartees,  together  with  one  short  saying, 
or  maxim,  peculiar  to  each,  serving  as  a  sort  of 
distinctive  motto.  .  .  .  Respecting  this  constellation 
of  Wise  Men — who,  in  the  next  century  of  Grecian 
history,  when  philosophy  came  to  be  a  matter  of 
discussion  and  argumentation,  were  spoken  of  with 
great  eulogy — all  the  statements  are  confused,  in 
part  even  contradictory.  Neither  the  number  nor 
the  names  are  given  by  all  authors  alike.  Dikae- 
archus    numbered    ten,    Hermippus    seventeen:    the 
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names  of  Solon  the  Athenian,  Thales  the  Milesian, 
Pittakus  the  Mitylenean,  and  Bias  the  Prienean, 
were  comprised  in  all  the  lists — and  the  remaining 
names  as  given  by  Plato  were  Kleobulus  of  Lindus 
in  Rhodes,  Myson  of  Chenae,  and  Cheilon  of 
Sparta.  We  cannot  certainly  distribute  among  them 
the  sayings,  or  mottoes,  upon  which  in  later  days 
the  Amphiktyons  conferred  the  honour  of  in- 
scription in  the  Delphian  temple:  'Know  thyself,' — 
'Nothing  too  much,' — 'Know  thy  opportunity,' — 
'Suretyship  is  the  precursor  of  ruin.'  .  .  .  Dikae- 
archus,  however,  justly  observed  that  these  seven 
or  ten  persons  were  not  wise  men,  or  philosophers, 
in  the  sense  which  those  words  bore  in  his  day, 
but  persons  of  practical  discernment  in  reference 
to  man  and  society, — of  the  same  turn  of  mind  as 
their  contemporary  the  fabulist  ^sop,  though  not 
employing  the  same  mode  of  illustration.  Their 
appearance  forms  an  epoch  in  Grecian  history,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  the  first  persons  who  ever 
acquired  an  Hellenic  reputation  grounded  on  mental 
competency  apart  from  poetical  genius  or  effect — 
a  proof  that  political  and  social  prudence  was  be- 
ginning to  be  appreciated  and  admired  on  its  own 
account." — G.  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch. 
2g. — See  also  Thales. 

SEVEN  WONDERS  OF  THE  WORLD.  See 
Rhodes,  Colossus  of;  Babylon:  Nebuchadrezzar, 
etc.;  Hanging  gardens;  Ephesian  temple;  Pyra- 
mids. 

SEVEN  YEARS'  WAR:  Causes  and  provo- 
cations. See  Germany:  1755-1756;  England:  1754- 
1755- 

Campaigns  in  America.  See  Canada:  1750- 
1753,  to  1759;  Nova  Scotia:  1749-1755;  1755; 
Ohio:  1748-1754;  i7S4;  i755;  Cape  Breton 
island:  1758-1760. 

English  naval  operations.  See  Canada:  1755 
(June);  England:  1758  (June-August);  1759 
(August-November) . 

Campaigns  in  Germany.  See  Germany:  1756, 
to  1761-1762. 

Conflict  in  India.  See  India:  i 758-1 761. 
Treaties  which  ended  the  war. — Peace  of 
Paris  and  Peace  of  Hubertsburg. — Negotiations 
for  a  peace  between  England,  France,  and  Spain 
were  brought  to  a  close  by  the  signing  of  pre- 
liminaries at  Fontainebleau,  November  3,  1762.  In 
the  course  of  the  next  month,  a  conference  for  the 
arrangement  of  terms  between  Prussia,  Austria  and 
Saxony  was  begun  at  Hubertsburg,  a  hunting-seat 
of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  between  Leipzig  and 
Dresden.  "The  definitive  Peace  of  Paris,  between 
France,  Spain,  England,  and  Portugal,  was  signed 
February  loth,  1763.  Both  France  and  England 
abandoned  their  allies,  and  neither  Austria  nor 
Prussia  was  mentioned  in  the  treaty."  But  it  was 
stipulated  that  all  territories  belonging  to  the  elector 
of  Hanover,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  count 
of  Lippe  Biicheburg  should  be  restored  to  them. 
"France  ceded  to  England  Nova  Scotia,  Canada, 
and  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  as  far  as 
the  Iberville.  A  line  drawn  through  the  Mississippi, 
from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  was  henceforth  to 
form  the  boundary  between  the  possessions  of  the 
two  nations,  except  that  the  town  and  island  of 
New  Orleans  were  not  to  be  included  in  this  cession. 
France  also  ceded  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  with 
the  isles  and  coasts  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  retaining, 
under  certain  restrictions,  the  right  of  fi.«hing  at 
Newfoundland,  and  the  isles  of  St.  Peter  and 
Miquclon.  In  the  West  Indies  she  ceded  Grenada  and 
the  Grenadines,  and  three  of  (he  so-called  neuter 
islands,  namely,  Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  and  Tobago, 
retaining  the  fourth,  St.  Lucie.    Also  in  Africa,  the 


river  Senegal,  recovering  Goree ;  in  the  East  Indies, 
the  French  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel 
made  since  1749,  retaining  previous  ones.  She 
also  restored  to  Great  Britain  Natal  and  Tabanouly, 
in  Sumatra,  and  engaged  to  keep  no  troops  in 
Bengal.  In  Europe,  besides  relinquishing  her  con- 
quests in  Germany,  she  restored  Minorca,  and  en- 
gaged to  place  Dunkirk  in  the  state  required  by 
former  treaties.  Great  Britain,  on  her  side,  re- 
stored Belle  Isle,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  Mar- 
tinique, Guadaloupe,  Marie  Galante,  and  La  De- 
sirade.  Spain  ceded  to  Great  Britain  Florida  and 
all  districts  east  of  the  Mississippi,  recovering  the 
Havannah  and  all  other  British  conquests.  British 
subjects  were  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  cutting 
logwood  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  .  .  .  With  regard 
to  the  Portuguese  colonies,  matters  were  to  be 
placed  in  the  same  state  as  before  the  war.  .  .  . 
By  way  of  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Florida, 
Frajice,  by  a  private  agreement,  made  over  to 
Spain  New  Orleans  and  what  remained  to  her  of 
Louisiana.  The  Peace  of  Hubertsburg,  between 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Saxony,  was  signed  February 
15th,  1763.  Marie  Theresa  renounced  all  preten- 
sions she  might  have  to  any  of  the  dominions  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  especially  those  which  had 
been  ceded  to  him  by  the  treaties  of  Breslau  and 
Berlin ;  and  she  agreed  to  restore  to  Prussia  the 
town  and  county  of  Glatz,  and  the  fortresses  of 
Wesel  and  Gelders.  The  Empire  was  included  in 
the  peace,  but  the  Emperor  was  not  even  named. 
...  In  the  peace  with  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
Frederick  engaged  speedily  to  evacuate  that  Electo- 
rate and  to  restore  the  archives,  &c.;  but  he  would 
give  no  indemnification  for  losses  suffered.  The 
Treaty  of  Dresden,  of  1745,  was  renewed." — T.  H. 
Dyer,  History  of  modern  Europe,  v.  3,  bk.  6,  ch.  6. 
— "Of  the  Peace-Treaties  at  Hubertsburg,  Paris 
and  other  places,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  say 
.  .  .  anything.  .  .  .  The  substance  of  the  whole 
lies  now  in  Three  Points.  .  .  .  The  issue,  as  be- 
tween Austria  and  Prussia,  strives  to  be,  in  all 
points,  simply  'As-you-were';  and,  in  all  outward 
or  tangible  points,  strictly  is  so  After  such  a 
tornado  of  strife  as  the  civilised  world  had  not 
witnessed  since  the  Thirty-Years  War.  Tornado 
springing  doubtless  from  the  regions  called  Infernal ; 
and  darkening  the  upper  world  from  south  to 
north,  and  from  east  to  west  for  Seven  Years  long ; 
— issuing  in  general  'As-you-were'!  Yes  truly,  the 
tornado  was  Infernal;  but  Heaven,  too,  had 
silently  its  purposes  in  it.  Nor  is  the  mere  ex- 
penditure of  men's  diabolic  rages,  in  mutual  clash 
as  of  opposite  electricities,  with  reduction  to 
equipoise,  and  restoration  of  zero  and  repose  again 
after  seven  years,  the  one  or  the  principal  result 
arrived  at.  Inarticulately,  little  dreamt  on  at  the 
time  by  any  bystander,  the  results,  on  survey  from 
this  distance,  are  visible  as  Threefold.  Let  us  name 
them  one  other  time:  1°.  There  is  no  taking  of 
Silesia  from  this  man;  no  clipping  him  down  to  the 
orthodox  old  limits;  he  and  his  Country  have 
palpably  outgrown  these.  Austria  gives-up  the 
problem:  'We  have  lost  Silesia!'  Yes;  and,  what 
you  hardly  yet  know, — and  what,  I  perceive, 
Friedrich  himself  still  less  knows, — Teutschland  has 
found  Prussia.  Prussia,  it  seems,  cannot  be  con- 
quered by  the  whole  world  trying  to  do  it;  Prussia 
has  gone  through  its  Fire-Baptism,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  gods  and  men;  and  is  a  Nation  henceforth. 
In  and  of  poor  dislocated  Teutschland,  there  is 
one  of  the  (jreat  Powers  of  the  World  henceforth; 
an  actual  Nation.  And  a  Nation  not  grounding 
itself  on  extinct  Traditions,  Wiggeries,  Papistries, 
Immaculate  Conceptions;  no,  but  on  living  Facts, — 
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Facts  of  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Gravitation,  Martin 
Luther's  Reformation,  and  what  it  really  can  be- 
lieve in: — to  the  intinite  advantage  of  said  Nation 
and  of  poor  Teutschland  henceforth.  .  .  .  2°.  In 
regard  to  England.  Her  Jenkins's-Ear  Controversy 
is  at  last  settled.  Not  only  liberty  of  the  Seas, 
but,  if  she  were  not  wiser,  dominion  of  them; 
guardianship  of  liberty  for  all  others  whatsoever: 
Dominion  of  the  Seas  for  that  wise  object. 
America  is  to  be  English,  not  French ;  what  a  re- 
sult is  that,  were  there  no  other!  Really  a  con- 
siderable Fact  in  the  History  of  the  World.  Fact 
principally  due  to  Pitt,  as  I  believe,  according  to  my 
best  conjecture,  and  comparison  of  probabilities  and 
circumstances.  For  which,  after  all,  is  not  every- 
body thankful,  less  or  more?  O  my  English 
brothers,  O  my  Yankee  half-brothers,  how  ob- 
livious are  we  of  those  that  have  done  us  benefit ! 
...  3°.  In  regard  to  France.  It  appears,  noble  old 
Teutschland,  with  such  pieties  and  unconquerable 
silent  valours,  such  opulences  human  and  divine, 
amid  its  wreck  of  new  and  old  confusions,  is  not 
to  be  cut  in  Four,  and  made  to  dance  to  the 
piping  of  Versailles  or  another.  Far  the  contrary ! 
To  Versailles  itself  there  has  gone  forth,  Versailles 
may  read  it  or  not,  the  writing  on  the  wall:  'Thou 
art  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  found  wanting'  (at 
last  even  'found  wanting')  !  France,  beaten,  stript, 
humiliated;  sinful,  unrepentant,  governed  by  mere 
sinners  and,  at  best,  clever  fools  ('fous  plains 
d'esprit'), — collapses,  like  a  creature  whose  limbs 
fail  it;  sinks  into  bankrupt  quiescence,  into  name- 
less fermentation,  generally  into  dr>'-rot." — T. 
Carlyle,  History  of  Friedrich  II,  v.  q,  bk.  20,  ch.  13. 
— The  text  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  may  be  found 
in  the  Parliamentary  history,  v.  15,  p.  1291,  and 
in  Entick's  History  of  the  late  war,  v.  5,  p.  438. 

Death  and  misery  of  the  war  summed  up  by 
Frederick  the  Great. — "Prussia  enumerated  180,000 
men,  whom  she  had  been  deprived  of  by  the  war. 
Her  armies  had  fought  16  pitched  battles.  The 
enemy  had  beside  almost  totally  destroyed  three 
large  corps;  that  of  the  convoy  of  Olmutz,  that  of 
Maxen,  and  that  of  Fouquet  at  Landshut ;  exclusive 
of  the  Garrison  of  Breslau,  two  garrisons  of 
Schweidnitz,  one  of  Torgau,  and  one  of  Witten- 
berg, that  were  taken  with  these  towns.  It  was 
further  estimated  that  20,000  souls  perished  in  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia  by  the  ravages  of  the  Russians; 
6,000  in  Pomerania;  4,000  in  the  New  March  and 
3,000  in  the  electorate  of  Brandenbourg.  The 
Russian  troops  had  fought  four  grand  battles, 
and  it  was  computed  that  the  war  had  cost  them 
120,000  men,  including  part  of  the  recruits  that 
perished,  in  coming  from  the  frontiers  of  Persia 
and  China,  to  join  their  corps  in  Germany.  The 
Austrians  had  fought  ten  regular  battles.  Two 
garrisons  at  Schweidnitz  and  one  at  Breslau  had 
been  taken ;  and  they  estimated  their  loss  at  140,000 
men.  The  French  made  their  losses  amount  to 
200,000.;  the  English  made  their  losses  amount  to 
160,000;  the  Swedes  to  25,000;  and  the  troops 
of  the  circles  to  28,000.  .  .  .  From  the  general  pic- 
ture which  we  have  sketched,  the  result  is  that 
the  governments  of  Austria,  France,  and  even  Eng- 
land, were  overwhelmed  with  debts,  and  almost 
■destitute  of  credit;  but  that  the  people,  not  having 
?been  sufferers  in  the  war,  were  only  sensible  of  it 
'from  the  prodigious  taxes  which  had  been  exacted 
by  their  sovereigns.  Whereas,  in  Prussia,  the  gov- 
ernment was  possessed  of  money,  but  the  provinces 
were  laid  waste  and  desolated,  by  the  rapacity  and 
barbarity  of  enemies.  The  electorate  of  Saxony 
was,  next  to  Prussia,  the  province  of  Germany 
that  had  suffered  the  most;  but  this  country  found 


resources,  in  the  goodne.ss  of  its  soil  and  the  in- 
dustry of  its  inhabitants,  which  are  wanting  to 
Prussia  throughout  her  provinces,  Silesia  excepted. 
Time,  which  cures  and  effaces  all  ills,  will  no 
doubt  soon  restore  the  Prussian  states  to  their 
former  abundance,  prosperity,  and  splendor.  Other 
powers  will  in  like  manner  recover,  and  other  am- 
bitious men  will  arise,  excite  new  wars,  and  incur 
new  disasters.  Such  are  the  properties  of  the  hu- 
man mind;  no  man  benefits  by  example." — 
Frederick  II,  History  of  the  Seveti  Years'  War 
{Posthumous  Works,  v.  3),  ch.  17. 
SEVENERS,  division  of  the  sect  of  Shiites.  See 

jTTTTTKS 

SEVENTH  DAY  BAPTISTS,  religious  sect. 
See  DuNKARDS. 

SEVENTY,  Committee  of.  See  New  York: 
1863-1871. 

SEVERIN,  Banat  of.    See  Ban. 

SEVERINUS,  pope,   May-August,  640. 

SEVERUS,  Alexander  (205-235),  Roman  em- 
peror, 222-235.    See  Rome:  Empire:   192-284. 

SEVERUS,  Libius,  Roman  emperor  (Western) 
461-465.    See  Rome:  Empire:  455-476. 

SEVERUS,  Lucius  Septimius  (146-211),  Ro- 
man emperor,  1Q3-211.  Became  quaestor,  172;  con- 
sul, 189;  commander  in  Upper  Pannonia,  192; 
proclaimed  emperor  by  his  soldiers,  193;  waged 
war  successfully  against  the  Parthians,  197-202 ; 
led  a  campaign  in  Britain,  208-211.  See  Rome: 
Empire:  192-284;  Praetorian  guards:  193; 
Britain:    208-211. 

SEVERUS,  Wall  of.  See  Roman  walls  in 
Britain. 

SEVIER,  John  (1745-1815),  American  frontiers- 
man. Settled  on  the  Watauga  river  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Alleghanies,  1772;  governor  of  Tennes- 
see, 1796-1801;  1803-1809.  See  Tennessee:  1769- 
1772;  1776-1784;   1785-1796. 

SEVIGNE,  Marie  de  Rabutin-Chantal,  Mar- 
quise de  (1626-1696),  French  letter  writer.  See 
French  literature:    1608-1715. 

SEVILLE,  capital  of  the  province  and  of  the 
former  kingdom  of  Seville  in  Andalusia,  Spain. 
It  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  world's  most  famous 
cathedrals.  (See  Cathedrals:  Continental).  In 
1920,  the  population  was  205,527. 

Early  history. — "Seville  was  a  prosperous  port 
under  the  Phoenicians;  and  was  singularly  favored 
by  the  Scipios.  In  45  B.  C,  Julius  Caesar  entered 
the  city ;  he  enlarged  it,  strengthened  and  fortified 
it,  and  thus  made  it  a  favorite  residence  with  the 
patricians  of  Rome,  several  of  whom  came  to  live 
there ;  no  wonder,  with  its  perfect  climate  and 
brilliant  skies.  It  was  then  called  Hispalis." — 
E.  E.  and  S.  Hale,  Story  of  Spain,  ch.  18. 

712. — Surrender  to  the  Arab-Moors,  See 
Spain:  711-713. 

I031-I0a6. — Seat  of  a  Moorish  kingdom.  See 
Spain:  1031-1086. 

1248. — Conquest  from  the  Moors  by  St.  Ferdi- 
nand of  Castile.    See  Spain:  1248-1350. 

1481. — Beginning  of  Inquisition.  See  Inquisi- 
tion:   1 203 -1 52 5. 

1503. — Council  established  for  the  regulation 
of  commerce  with  the  Indies.  See  Casa  de  con- 
tratacion  de  las  Indias. 

1808. — Revolt  against  France.  See  Spain:  1808 
(May-September) . 

SEVILLE,  School  of.  See  Spanish  literature: 
i8th  century. 

SEVILLE,  Treaties  of  (1724,  1729).  See 
Italy:  1715-1735;  Spain:  1726-1731. 

SIjVRES,  town  in  the  department  of  Seine-et- 
Oise,  France,  about  three  mile.s  southwest  of  Paris. 
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It  is  celebrated  for  its  porcelain  manufactures.  See 
Education,  Art;  French  leadership  in  the  i6th 
centyry. 

SEVRES,  Treaty  of  (1920).— The  last  of  the 
treaties,  which  were  handed  to  the  defeated  nations 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  World  War,  was  the  Treaty 
of  Sevres,  with  Turkey.  It  was  delivered  to  the 
Ottoman  peace  delegation  at  Paris  on  May  11,  1920, 
eighteen  and  one-third  months  after  the  Turkish 
armistice  of  Mudros,  and  the  occupation  of  the 
Straits  and  other  Turkish  territory-  by  the  British, 
French  and  Italian  forces.  It  was  signed  Aug. 
10,  1920.  (See  also  Turkey:  1920  [May].) 
During  the  German  peace  parleys  at  Paris  in 
1919,  Greece  with  Allied  approval  took  over 
Smyrna  (May  15),  and  simultaneously  Italy 
without  Allied  approval  landed  troops  at  Adena 
nearby.  The  taking  over  of  Constantinople  by 
the  United  States  as  well  as  of  Armenia,  under 
a  mandate  (which  once  would  have  fallen  to  Rus- 
sia) was  even  talked  over.  Meanwhile  Constanti- 
nople was  made  a  military  base  for  British  opera- 
tions in  the  Caucasus  and  French  operations  in  the 
Ukraine,  against  Russia.  The  French  furthermore 
occupied  Syria  and  Cilicia  in  iMovember,  1919; 
while  the  British  retained  Mesopotamia,  Palestine 
and  the  protectorate  of  Egypt.  In  December,  how- 
ever, America  withdrew  from  further  participation 
in  the  Paris  conference.  Apr.  26,  1920,  at  San 
Remo,  mandates  for  Syria,  Mesopotamia  and  Pales- 
tine were  assigned  to  France  and  Great  Britain; 
the  Straits  were  put  in  commission;  President 
Wilson,  too,  was  requested  to  assign  boundaries 
between  Armenia  and  Anatolian  Turkey ;  but  in 
the  meantime  the  Nationalist  Turkish  leader, 
Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha,  organized  a  successful  re- 
volt in  Anatolian  Turkey,  creating  a  quasi  inde- 
pendent state  with  Angora  as  its  capital,  which 
included  the  four  vilayets  of  Erzerum,  Trebizond, 
Bitlis  and  Van,  (within  which  Wilson  ran  the 
Armenian  ethnographical  demarkation) .  Mustapha 
Kemal  Pasha  also  combated  the  Greeks  and  French 
in  Smyrna  and  Cilicia  respectively.  His  successes 
at  once  made  abortive  many  of  the  clauses  of  the 
Treaty  of  Sevres,  a  summary  of  which  (taken  from 
the  New  York  Times  Current  History  for  Septem- 
ber, 1920)  follows: 

Preamble 

The  preamble  recites  shortly  the  origin  of  the 
war  and  enumerates  the  high  contracting  parties, 
represented  by  the  four  principal  allied  powers, 
the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy  and  Japan,  and 
the  other  allied  powers,  Belgium,  Greece,  the  Hed- 
jaz,  Armenia,  Poland,  Portugal,  Rumania,  the 
Serb- Croat-Slovene  State  and  Czechoslovakia  on 
the  one  hand  and  Turkey  on  the  other. 

Part  I.    League  of  Nations 

Here  follows  the  text  of  the  covenant  as  em- 
bodied in  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany. 

Part  II.    The  Boundaries  of  Turkey 

The  boundaries  of  Turkey  arc  described  in  two 
articles,  one  dealing  with  Turkey  in  Europe  and 
the  other  with  Turkey  in  Asia.  The  frontier  of 
Turkey  in  Europe  is  approximately  that  of  the 
Chatalja  lines,  the  northern  half  of  these  lines 
being,  however,  advanced  in  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tion so  as  to  include  within  the  boundaries  of 
Turkey  the  whole  area  of  Lake  Derkos,  which  is  a 
reservoir  for  the  supply  of  water  to  Constantinople. 


The  boundaries  of  Turkey  in  Asia  remain  the 
same  except  as  regards  the  southern  frontier.  .  .  . 
The  above  boundaries  are  described  in  detail  in  the 
treaty  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  to  be  settled  by 
boundary  commissions  on  the  spot.  Provision  is 
also  made  in  the  treaty  for  a  possible  modification 
of  the  present  frontier  between  Turkey  and  the 
independent  State  of  Armenia — viz.,  the  former 
Russo-Turkish  frontier  in  this  region — by  reference 
to  the  arbitration  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  regarding  a  new  boundary'  for  Armenia 
in  the  vilayets  of  Trebizond,  Erzerum,  Van  and 
Bitlis. 

Part  III.  Political  Clauses 

CONSTANTINOPLE 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  the  parties 
agree  to  the  maintenance  of  Turkish  sovereignty 
over  Constantinople,  but  a  reservation  is  made 
that,  if  Turkey  fails  to  observe  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  or  of  supplementary  treaties  or  conven- 
tions, particularly  as  regards  the  protection  of 
minorities,  the  allied  powers  may  modify  the  above 
provisions,  and  Turkey  agrees  to  accept  any  dis- 
positions which  may  be  made  in  this  connection. 
[See  also  Constantinople:   1920.] 

THE    STRAITS 

The  navigation  of  the  Straits,  including  the 
Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Bos- 
porus, is  to  be  open  in  future  both  in  peace  and 
war  to  every'  vessel  of  commerce  or  of  war  and 
to  military  and  commercial  aircraft  without  dis- 
tinction of  flag.  These  waters  are  not  to  be  sub- 
ject to  blockade,  and  no  belligerent  right  is  to  be 
exercised  nor  any  act  of  hostility  committed  within 
them  unless  in  pursuance  of  a  decision  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  League  of  Nations.  [See  also  Darda- 
nelle:  1920.]  A  "Commission  of  the  Straits"  is 
established  with  control  over  these  waters,  to  which 
both  the  Turkish  and  Greek  Governments  delegate 
the  necessary  powers.  The  commission  is  com- 
posed of  representatives  appointed  resi>ectively  by 
the  United  States  of  America  (if  and  when  that 
Government  is  willing  to  participate),  the  British 
Empire,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  Russia  (if  and  when 
Russia  becomes  a  member  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions), Greece,  Rumania  and  Bulgaria  (if  and 
when  Bulgaria  becomes  a  member  of  the  League 
of  Nations).  Each  power  is  to  appoint  one  repre- 
sentative, but  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy,  Japan 
and  Russia  have  two  votes  each,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  three  powers  one  vote  each. 
The  commission  exercises  its  authority  in  complete 
independence  of  the  local  authority,  with  its  own 
flag,  budget  and  separate  organization.  The  com- 
mission is  charged  with  the  execution  of  any  works 
necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the  channels 
or  the  approaches  to  harbors,  lighting  and  buoying, 
the  control  of  pilotage  and  towage,  the  control 
of  anchorages,  the  control  necessary  to  assure  the 
execution  in  the  ports  of  Constantinople  and 
Haidar  Pasha  of  the  regime  laid  down  in  that 
part  of  the  treaty  relating  to  ports,  waterways  and 
railways  and  the  control  of  all  matters  relating 
to  wrecks  and  salvage  and  lighterage.  In  the  case 
of  threats  to  the  freedom  of  passage  of  the  Straits, 
special  provision  is  made  for  appeal  by  the  com- 
mission to  the  representatives  at  Constantinople 
of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy,  which  powers, 
under  the  military  provisions  of  the  treaty,  provide 
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forces  of  the  occupation  of  the  zone  of  the  Straits. 
These  representatives  will  concert  with  the  naval 
and  military  commanders  of  the  allied  forces  the 
necessary  measures,  whether  the  threat  comes  from 
within  or  without  the  zone  of  the  Straits.  Pro- 
vision is  also  made  for  the  acquisition  of  property 
or  permanent  works  by  the  commission,  the  raising 
of  loans,  the  levying  of  dues  on  shipping  in  the 
Straits,  the  transfer  to  the  commission  of  the 
functions  exercised  within  the  waters  of  the  Straits 
by  the  Constantinople  Superit)r  Council  of  Health, 
the  Turkish  Sanitary  Administration  and  the  Na- 
tional Life  Boat  Service  of  the  Bosporus,  and  the 
relations  of  the  commission  with  persons  or  com- 
panies now  holding  concessions  relating  to  light- 
houses, docks,  quays  or  similar  matters  are  laid 
down.  The  commission  is  empowered  to  raise  a 
special  police  force,  and  provision  is  made  for 
dealing  with  infringements  of  the  regulations  and 
by-laws  of  the  commission  by  the  appropriate  local 
courts,  whether  Consular,  Turkish  or  Greek.  A 
special  article  lays  down  that  all  dues  and  charges 
imposed  by  the  commission  shall  be  levied  without 
any  discrimination  and  on  a  footing  of  absolute 
equality  between  all  vessels,  whatever  their  port 
of  origin  or  destination  or  departure,  their  flag 
or  ownership,  or  the  nationality  or  the  ownership 
of  their  cargoes.  Articles  analogous  to  the  relevant 
provisions  of  the  Suez  Canal  Convention  of  1888 
deal  with  the  transit  of  warships,  prizes,  the  passage 
of  belligerent  warships,  and  their  stay  within  the 
waters  under  the  control  of  the  commission  as 
well  as  their  repair  or  replenishment  with  supplies 
or  the  completion  of  their  crews,  but  the  freedom 
of  action  of  belligerents  acting  in  pursuance  of  a 
decision  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
is  specially  reserved.  Further  regulations  are  to 
be  laid  down  by  the  League  of  Nations  regarding 
the  passage  of  war  material  and  contraband  des- 
tined for  the  enemies  of  Turkey  and  other  kindred 
matters. 

KURDISTAN 

Turkey  accepts  in  advance  a  scheme  of  local 
autonomy  for  the  predominantly  Kurdish  areas 
east  of  the  Euphrates,  south  of  the  southern  fron- 
tier of  Armenia,  as  eventually  fixed,  and  north  of 
the  southern  frontier  of  Turkey,  to  be  drafted  by 
a  commission  composed  of  British,  French  and 
Italian  representatives  sitting  at  Constantinople. 
This  scheme  is  to  protect  the  rights  of  Assyro- 
Chaldeans  and  other  racial  or  religious  minorities 
within  the  above  area,  and  with  this  object  pro- 
vision is  also  made  for  a  possible  rectification  of 
the  Turkish  frontier,  where  that  frontier  coincides 
with  that  of  Persia.  Secondly,  the  treaty  provides 
for  an  appeal  for  complete  independence  within  a 
stated  time  to  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions by  the  Kurdish  peoples  within  the  above  area, 
and  for  the  grant  of  such  independence  by  Turkey, 
if  recommended  by  the  council.  In  that  event  the 
Kurds  inhabiting  that  part  of  Kurdistan  which  has 
hitherto  been  included  in  the  Mosul  vilayet  are 
to  be  allowed,  if  they  so  desire,  to  adhere  to  the 
independent  Kurdish  State. 


keep  troops  there  to  maintain  order,  may  include 
the  area  in  the  Greek  customs  system,  and  is  to 
establish  a  local  Parliament  on  the  basis  of  a 
scheme  of  proportional  representation  of  minorities, 
which  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  only  to  come  into  force 
after  approval  by  a  majority  of  the  council.  The 
elections  may  be  postponed  for  a  limited  period  to 
allow  the  return  of  inhabitants  banished  or  de- 
ported by  the  Turkish  authorities.  Si)ecial  pro- 
visions are  included  regarding  the  protection  of 
minorities,  the  nationality  of  the  inhabitants  in 
the  area  and  their  protection  abroad,  the  sus- 
pension of  compulsory  military  service,  freedom 
of  commerce  and  transit,  the  use  of  the  Port 
of  Smyrna  by  Turkey,  the  currency  of  the  area, 
financial  obligations  and  the  salt  mines  of  Phocoea. 
Finally,  after  five  years  the  local  Parliament  may 
ask  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  area  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Greece,  and  the  council  may  impose  a  plebiscite, 
but  if  such  incorporation  is  granted  Turkey  agrees 
in  advance  to  renounce  all  her  rights  to  the  territory 
in  favor  of  Greece. 


Turkey  renounces  in  favor  of  Greec2  her  rights 
and  titles  over  Turkish  territory  in  Europe  .  .  . 
[Thrace,  except  the  Sanjak  of  Chatalja.  (See  above: 
Part  II.)]  as  well  as  over  Imbros,  Tenedos,  Lemnos, 
Samothrace,  Mytilene,  Samos,  Nikaria  and  Chios, 
and  certain  other  lands  in  the  Aegean.  In  the 
zone  of  the  Straits  the  Greek  Government  accepts 
practically  the  same  obligations  as  are  imposed 
in  Turkey.  Provision  is  made  for  a  separate  treaty 
to  be  signed  by  Greece,  protecting  racial,  linguistic 
and  religious  minorities  in  her  new  territories,  par- 
ticularly at  Adrianople,  and  safeguarding  freedom 
of  transit  and  equitable  treatment  of  the  commerce 
of  other  nations.  Greece  also  assumes  certain  fman- 
cial  obligations.  [See  also  Greece:  1920;  Balkan 
states:    1921:    Greece.] 


Turkey  recognizes  Armenia  as  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent State,  and  agrees  to  accept  the  arbitration 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
upon  the  question  of  the  frontier  between  Turkey 
and  Armenia  in  the  Vilayets  of  Erzerum,  Trebizond, 
Van  and  Bitlis,  and  upon  Armenia's  access  to  the 
sea.  Provision  is  made  for  the  obligations  and 
rights  which  may  pass  to  Armenia  as  the  result  of 
the  award  of  the  President  giving  former  Turkish 
territory  to  her  for  the  eventual  delimitation  of 
the  Armenian  frontiers  in  Turkey  as  a  result  of 
the  arbitration  and  of  the  Armenian  frontiers  with 
Georgia  and  Azerbaijan,  failing  direct  agreement  on 
the  subject  by  the  three  States,  and  for  a  separate 
treaty  to  be  signed  by  Armenia  protecting  racial, 
linguistic  and  religious  minorities,  and  safeguarding 
freedom  of  transit  and  equitable  treatment  for  the 
commerce  of  other  nations.  [See  also  Armenia: 
1919-1920;  1920:  Treaty  of  Sevres.] 


The  Turkish  Government  agrees  to  transfer  to 
the  Greek  Government  the  exercise  of  its  rights 
of  sovereignty  over  a  special  area  around  the  City 
of  Smyrna.  In  witness  of  Turkish  sovereignty 
the  Turkish  flag  is  to  be  flown  on  one  of  the  forts 
outside  Smyrna.  The  Greek  Government  is  to  be 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  area,  may 


SYRIA  AND  MESOPOTAMIA 

Syria  and  Mesopotamia  are  provisionally  recog- 
nized by  the  high  contracting  parties  as  independent 
States  in  accordance  with  Article  22  of  the  covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  subject  to  the  tendering 
of  administrative  advice  and  assistance  by  a  man- 
datary until  they   are  able  to  stand  alone.     The 
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boundaries  of  the  States  and  the  selection  of  man- 
dataries will  be  fixed  by  the  principal  allied  powers. 

PALESTINE 

By  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  Article 
2  2  of  the  covenant,  the  administration  of  Palestine 
is  also  intrusted  to  a  mandatary.  The  selection 
of  the  mandatary  and  the  determination  of  the 
frontiers  of  Palestine  will  be  made  by  the  principal 
allied  powers.  The  declaration  originally  made 
on  Nov.  2,  1917,  by  the  British  Government,  and 
adopted  by  the  other  allied  Governments,  in  favor 
of  a  national  home  for  the  Jewish  people  in  Pales- 
tine, is  reaffirmed  and  its  terms  cited  in  the  treaty. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  a  special  commission, 
with  a  Chairman  appointed  by  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, to  study  and  regulate  all  questions  and  claims 
relating  to  the  different  religious  communities  in 
Palestine.  The  terms  of  the  mandates  will  be 
drafted  by  the  principal  allied  powers  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
for  approval.    [See  also  Palestine:  1920.] 

HEDJAZ 

Turkey,  in  accordance  with  the  action  already 
taken  by  the  allied  powers,  recognizes  the  Hedjaz 
as  a  free  and  independent  State,  and  transfers  to  the 
Hedjaz  her  sovereign  rights  over  territory  outside 
the  boundaries  of  the  former  Turkish  Empire  and 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Hedjaz  as  these  shall 
ultimately  be  fixed.  In  view  of  the  sacred  character 
of  the  cities  and  Holy  Places  of  Mecca  and  Medina 
in  the  eyes  of  all  Moslems,  the  King  of  the  Hedjaz 
undertakes  to  insure  free  and  easy  access  thereto 
of  Moslems  of  every  country,  desiring  to  go  there 
on  pilgrimages  and  for  other  religious  objects,  and 
respect  for  pious  foundations.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  complete  commercial  equality  in  the 
territory  of  the  Hedjaz  as  regards  the  new  States 
in  Turkey  and  all  States  members  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

EGYPT,  SUDAN  AND  CYPRUS 

Turkey  renounces  all  rights  and  titles  over  Egypt 
as  from  Nov.  5,  1914,  and  recognizes  the  protec- 
torate proclaimed  by  Great  Britain  over  Egypt 
on  Dec.  18,  1914.  Special  clauses  provide  for  the 
acquisition  of  Egyptian  nationality  by  Turkish 
subjects,  and  their  right  to  opt  for  Turkish  na- 
tionality, for  the  treatment  of  Egypt  and  Egyptian 
nationals,  their  goods  and  vessels,  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  allied  powers  and  their  nationals 
abroad  by  Great  Britain,  for  the  renunciation  in 
favor  of  Great  Britain  of  the  powers  conferred 
upon  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  by  the  convention  signed 
at  Constantinople  on  Oct.  29,  1888,  regarding  the 
Suez  Canal,  for  the  treatment  of  property  belonging 
to  the  Turkish  Government  and  Turkish  nationals 
in  Egypt,  for  the  renunciation  by  Turkey  of  all 
claim  to  the  tribute  formerly  paid  by  Egypt,  and 
for  the  acceptance  by  Great  Britain  of  Turkey's 
liability  for  Turkish  loans  secured  on  the  Egyptian 
tribute.  The  high  contracting  parties  take  note  of 
the  convention  between  the  British  and  Egyptian 
Governments  of  Jan.  19,  1899,  and  the  supple- 
mentary convention  of  July  10,  1899,  regarding 
the  status  and  administration  of  the  Sudan.  The 
high  contracting  parties  also  recognize  the  an- 
nexation of  Cyprus  proclaimed  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment on  Nov.  S.  lOM-  Turkey  renounces  all 
rights  over  the  island,  including  the  right  to  tribute 
formerly   paid  by   that   island   to   the  Sultan,   and 


provision  is  made  for  the  acquisition  of  British 
nationality  by  Turkish  nationals  born  or  habitually 
resident  in  Cyprus. 

MOROCCO,  TUNIS 

Turkey  recognizes  the  French  protectorate  in 
Morocco  as  from  March  30,  1912,  and  the  French 
protectorate  over  Tunis  as  from  May  12,  1881. 
Moroccan  and  Tunisian  goods  entering  Turkey 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  treatment  as  French 
goods. 

LIBYA,     AEGEAN     ISLANDS 

Turkey  renounces  all  rights  and  privileges  left 
to  the  Sultan  in  Libya  under  the  Treaty  of  Lau- 
sanne of  Oct.  12,  1912.  Turkey  also  renounces 
in  favor  of  Italy  all  rights  and  titles  over  the 
Dodecanese,  now  in  the  occupation  of  Italy,  and 
also  over  the  Island  of  Castellorizzo. 

NATIONALITY 

Detailed  provisions  are  inserted  in  the  treaty 
for  regulating  the  status  of  Turkish  subjects 
habitually  resident  in  territory  detached  by  the 
treaty  from  Turkey.  These  follow  generally  the 
lines  of  analogous  provisions  inserted  in  the  treaty 
with  Austria.    [See  St.  Germain,  Treaty  of.] 

GENERAL    PROVISION 

Under  this  heading  Turkey  recognizes  and  accepts 
all  other  treaties  and  supplementary  conventions 
with  other  enemy  States,  and  with  States  now 
existing  or  coming  into  existence  in  future  in  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  former  Russian  Empire,  as 
well  as  the  abrogation  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  Treaties, 
and  of  all  treaties,  conventions  and  agreements 
made  by  Turkey  with  the  Bolshevist  Government 
in  Russia.  Special  provision  is  made  for  Turkey's 
acceptance  of  a  scheme  of  judicial  reform  (on  the 
lines  either  of  a  mixed  or  unified  system)  to  be 
drafted  by  the  principal  allied  powers  with  the 
assistance  of  technical  experts  of  the  other  capitu- 
latory powers,  aUied  or  neutral.  This  scheme  shall 
replace  the  present  capitulatory  system  in  judicial 
matters  in  Turkey.  Clauses  also  provide  for  an 
amnesty  by  Turkey  to  Turkish  subjects  assisting 
the  AlUes  during  the  war,  and  for  the  renunciation 
by  Turkey  of  all  rights  of  suzerainty  or  jurisdiction 
over  Moslems  who  are  subject  to  the  sovereignty 
or  protectorate  of  any  other  State. 

Part  IV-    Protection  of  Minorities 

Turkey  is  to  assure  full  and  complete  protection 
of  life  and  liberty  to  all  inhabitants  of  Turkey 
without  distinction  of  birth,  nationality,  language, 
race,  or  religion.  Special  provision  is  made  for  the 
annulment  of  forcible  conversions  to  Islam  during 
the  war  and  for  the  search  and  delivery,  under 
the  aegis  of  mixed  commissions  appointed  by  the 
League  of  Nations,  of  all  persons  in  Turkey  of 
whatever  race  or  religion  carried  off,  interned,  or 
placed  in  captivity  during  the  war.  and  for  future 
agreements  with  Turkey  and  other  States  regarding 
reciprocal  or  voluntary  emigration  of  persons  be- 
longing to  racial  minorities.  The  law  of  abandoned 
properties,  1915,  is  to  be  repealed,  and  Turkey 
agrees  to  certain  measures  of  restitution  and  repara- 
tion, controlled  by  mixed  arbitral  commissions  ap- 
pointed by  the  League  of  Nations,  in  favor  of  sub- 
jects of  non-Turkish  race  who  have  suffered  during 
the    war.      These    commissions    will    have    power 
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generally  to  arrange  for  carrying  out  works  of 
reconstruction,  the  removal  of  undesirable  persons 
from  different  localities,  the  disposal  of  projx'rty 
belonging  to  members  of  a  community  who  have 
died  or  disappeared  during  the  war  without  leaving 
heirs,  and  for  the  cancellation  of  forced  sales  of 
property  during  the  war.  This  chapter  further 
safeguards  by  special  provisions  the  civil  and 
political  rights  of  minorities,  the  free  use  of  their 
language,  their  right  to  establish,  without  inter- 
ference by  the  Turkish  authorities,  educational,  re- 
ligious, and  charitable  institutions,  and  their 
ecclesiastical  and  scholastic  autonomy.  The  meas- 
ures necessary  to  guarantee  the  execution  of  this 
chapter  of  the  treaty  are  to  be  decided  upon  by 
the  principal  allied  powers  in  consultation  with 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  Turkey 
accepts  in  advance  any  decisions  that  may  be  taken 
on  the  subject. 

Part    V.     Military    Clauses 

In  order  to  render  possible  the  initiation  of  a 
general  limitation  of  the  armaments  of  all  nations, 
Turkey  undertakes  strictly  to  observe  the  military, 
naval,  and  air  clauses  which  follow.  The  military 
terms  provide  for  the  demobilization  of  the  Turkish 
armies  and  the  imposition  of  other  military  restric- 
tions within  three  months  of  the  signing  of  the 
treaty.  Recruiting  on  a  voluntary  and  non-racial, 
non-religious  basis  is  to  be  established,  providing 
for  the  enlistment  of  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  twelve  consecutive 
years,  and  stipulating  that  officers  shall  serve  for 
2  5  years,  and  shall  not  be  retired  until  the  age 
of  45.  No  reserve  of  officers  with  war  service  is 
to  be  permitted,  and  the  annual  replacement  of 
either  officers  or  men  who  leave  before  the  ex- 
piration of  their  term  is  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent, 
of  the  total  effectives  of  commissioned  and  other 
ranks  respectively.  Turkey  will  be  allowed  to 
maintain  an  armed  land  force  to  serve  the  fol.ow- 
ing  purposes:  The  maintenance  of  internal  order 
and  security;  the  protection  of  minorities;  the 
control  of  Turkish  frontiers.  This  force  will  com- 
prise: (i)  Gendarmerie,  35,000  men.  (2)  Special 
elements  intended  for  the  reinforcement  of  the 
gendarmerie  in  case  of  serious  trouble,  15,000  men. 
(3)    The  Sultan's  bodyguard,   700   men. 

The  gendarmerie  is  to  be  distributed  over  Turkish 
territory,  which  will  be  divided  for  this  purpose  into 
a  number  of  territorial  areas  to  be  delimited  by 
the  interallied  commission  which  will  be  responsible 
for  the  control  and  organization  of  the  Turkish 
armed  force.  In  each  territorial  area  there  will 
be  one  gendarmerie  legion,  the  maximum  strength 
of  which  is  not  to  exceed  one-quarter  of  the  total 
strength  of  the  gendarmerie.  Neither  artillery  nor 
technical  troops  will  be  included  in  the  gendarmerie 
legions'.  Provision  is  made  for  the  collaboration 
of  officers  from  allied  and  neutral  powers  in  the 
command  and  training  of  the  gendarmerie.  The 
special  elements  referred  to  above  may  include 
mountain  artillery  and  technical  services,  in  ad- 
dition to  infantry,  cavalry,  and  general  administra- 
tive services.  Not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
total  strength  of  the  special  elements  may  be 
allotted  to  any  one  territorial  area.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  above  that  the  total  number  of 
Turkish  effectives— excluding  the  Sultan's  body- 
guard— is  fixed  at  50,000,  which  figure  includes  not 
more  than  2,500  officers.  Any  increase  in  the 
number  of  customs  and  forestry  officials  or  urban 
police,  or  the  military  training  of  these,  or  of 
railway  employes  is  prohibited,  and  no  formations 
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are  to  include  supplementary  cadres.  Military 
schools  are  to  be  reduced  to  one  for  officers  and 
one  per  territorial  area  for  non-commissioned 
officers.  The  armament,  munitions  and  material  of 
war  at  the  disposal  of  Turkey  are  limited  to  a 
schedule  based  on  the  amount  considered  necessary 
for  the  new  armed  force.  No  reserves  may  be 
formed,  and  all  existing  armaments,  munitions  and 
stores  in  excess  of  the  limit  fixed  must  be  handed 
to  the  Allies  for  disposal.  No  flame  throwers, 
poison  gases,  tanks,  nor  armored  cars  are  to  be 
manufactured  or  imported.  The  manufacture  of 
arms  and  war  materials  of  any  sort  shall  take 
place  only  in  factories  authorized  by  the  Interallied 
Commission  of  Control.  Turkey  is  prohibited 
from  manufacturing  armaments  and  munitions 
for  foreign  countries,  and  from  importing  them 
from  abroad. 

FORTIFICATIONS    TO     BE     DISMANTLED 

For  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  the  freedom  of 
the  Straits  all  works,  fortifications  and  batteries 
are  to  be  demolished  within  a  zone  extending  20 
kilometers  inland  from  the  coasts  of  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  and  of  the  Straits  and  comprising  the 
islands  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  also  the  islands 
of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  Samothrace,  Tenedos  and 
Mitylene.  The  construction  of  similar  works  or  of 
roads  or  railways  suitable  for  the  rapid  transport 
of  mobile  batteries  is  forbidden ;  France,  Great 
Britain  and  Italy  have  the  right  to  prepare  for 
demolition  any  existing  ro^ds  and  railways  which 
might  be  utilized  to  this  end,  and  to  maintain  such 
military  forces  within  the  zone  as  they  may  con- 
sider necessary ;  otherwise  the  zone  is  not  to  be 
used  for  military  purposes.  This  provision  does 
not  exclude  the  employment  of  forces  of  Greek 
and  Turkish  gendarmerie  which  will  be  under  the 
interallied  command  of  the  forces  of  occupation, 
nor  the  presence  of  the  Sultan's  bodyguard. 

NAVAL    PROVISIONS 

The  naval  clauses  provide  for  the  surrender  of 
all  Turkish  warships  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
small  lightly  armed  vessels  which  may  be  retained 
for  police  and  fishery  duties.  Turkey  is  forbidden 
to  construct  or  acquire  any  surface  warships  other 
than  those  required  to  replace  the  units  allowed 
for  police  and  fishery  duties,  and  is  also  forbidden 
to  construct  or  acquire  any  submarine,  even  for 
commercial  purposes.  Vessels  which  have  been  in 
use  as  transports  and  fleet  auxiliaries  and  which 
can  be  converted  to  commercial  use  are  to  be  dis- 
armed and  treated  as  other  merchant  vessels.  War- 
ships under  construction,  including  submarines,  are 
to  be  broken  up,  except  such  surface  warships  as 
can  be  completed  for  commercial  purposes,  and 
the  material  arising  from  the  breaking  up  is  only 
to  be  used  for  purely  industrial  purposes.  All 
naval  war  material  and  munitions,  except  such  as 
are  allowed  for  the  use  of  the  police  and  fishery 
vessels,  are  to  be  surrendered,  and  their  manufac- 
ture in  Turkish  territory  is  forbidden.  A  certain 
number  of  the  officers  and  men  from  the  late 
Turkish  Navy  may  be  retained  for  providing  the 
personnel  of  the  police,  fishery  and  signal  services; 
the  remainder  is  to  be  demobilized,  and  no  other 
naval  forces  are  to  be  organized  in  Turkey.  The 
personnel  for  the  police  and  fishery  services  is  to 
be  recruited  on  a  voluntary  and  long  service  basis. 

The  W/T  stations  in  the  zone  of  the  Straits  are 
to  be  surrendered,  and  neither  Turkey  nor  Greece 
will  be  permitted  to   build   W/T  stations  in   the 
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zone.  A  naval  commission,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  principal  allied  powers,  will  be 
appointed  to  exercise  supervision  as  long  as  may  be 
necessary  to  insure  the  above  conditions  being 
complied  with. 

AIR    CLAUSES 

The  air  clauses  provide  that  no  military  or  naval 
air  forces  are  to  be  maintained  by  Turkey;  that 
the  entire  Turkish  air  force  personnel  is  to  be 
demobilized  within  two  months,  and  that  the  air- 
craft of  the  allied  powers  are  to  have  freedom  of 
passage  over  and  transit  and  landing  throughout 
Turkish  territory  until  the  complete  evacuation  of 
Turkey  by  the  Allies.  The  manufacture,  importa- 
tion and  exportation  of  aircraft  or  their  com- 
ponent parts  in  Turkish  territory  during  six  months 
following  the  coming  into  force  of  the  treaty  is 
forbidden.  All  military  and  naval  aircraft  (includ- 
ing dirigibles)  either  complete  or  in  process  of 
manufacture,  assembling  or  repair,  all  aeronautical 
material,  armament,  munitions  and  instruments  are 
to  be  delivered  to  the  principal  allied  powers  within 
three  months  from  the  signing  of  the  treaty.  The 
air  navigation  clauses  follow  the  lines  of  those 
in  the  other  peace  treaties. 

INTERALLIED    COMMISSIONS 

These  clauses  provide  that  the  military,  naval 
and  air  clauses  of  the  treaty  are  to  be  executed 
under  the  control  of  military,  naval  and  aeronauti- 
cal interallied  commissions,  of  which  the  upkeep 
and  expenditure  are  to  be  borne  by  Turkey.  With 
the  exception  of  the  special  section  of  the  Military 
Interallied  Commission  of  Control  and  Organization, 
which  is  to  supervise  the  control,  organization  and 
distribution  of  the  new  Turkish  armed  force,  these 
commissions  will  cease  to  operate  when  their  work 
is  completed.  This  section  is  to  operate  for  a 
period  of  five  years  from  the  signing  of  the  treaty. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  the  principal  allied  powers 
are  to  decide  whether  the  activities  of  the  com- 
mission shall  continue.  Representatives  from  each 
of  the  three  commissions  will  be  appointed  to  con- 
trol jointly  the  measures  to  be  taken  with  regard 
to  safeguarding  the  zone  of  the  Straits. 

GENERAL     ARTICLES 

General  articles  provide  for  certain  portions  of 
the  armistice  of  Oct.  30,  1918,  to  remain  in  force. 
No  part  is  to  be  taken  by  Turkey,  nor  by  any 
individual  Turk,  in  the  military,  naval  and  aero- 
nautical concerns  of  any  foreign  nation,  and  the 
allied  powers  undertake  that  they  will  not  employ 
any  Turkish  national  in  this  connection.  A  special 
provision  is  made  allowing  France  the  right  to  re- 
cruit for  the  Foreign  Legion  in  accordance  with 
French  military  law. 

Part   VI.    Prisoners   of   War 

Turkish  prisoners  of  war  and  interned  civilians 
are  to  be  repatriated  without  delay  at  the  cost  of 
the  Turkish  Government.  Those  under  sentence 
for  offenses  against  discipline  committed  before 
Jan.  I,  IQ20,  are  to  be  repatriated,  without  regard 
to  their  sentence,  but  this  provision  docs  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  offenses  other  than  those 
against  discipline.  The  Allies  have  the  right  to 
deal  at  their  own  discretion  with  Turkish  nationals 
who  do  not  desire  to  be  repatriated,  and  all  re- 
patriation is  conditional  upon  the  immediate  re- 
lease of  any  allied  subjects  still  in  Turkey.     The 


Turkish  Government  is  to  afford  facilities  to  com- 
missions of  inquiry  in  collecting  information  in 
regard  to  missing  prisoners  of  war,  in  imposing 
penalties  on  Turkish  officials  who  have  concealed 
aUied  nationals,  and  in  establishing  criminal  acts 
committed  by  Turks  against  alUed  nationals.  The 
Turkish  Government  is  to  restore  all  property  be- 
longing to  allied  prisoners. 

GRAVES 

These  clauses  provide  that  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment is  to  transfer  to  the  British,  French  and 
Italian  Governments  respectively  rights  of  owner- 
ship over  the  ground  in  Turkey  in  which  are 
situated  the  graves  of  their  soldiers  and  sailors 
and  over  the  land  required  for  cemeteries,  or  for 
providing  access  to  cemeteries.  The  Greek  Govern- 
ment undertakes  to  fulfill  the  same  obligation  so 
far  as  concerns  the  portion  of  the  zone  of  the 
Straits  placed  under  its  sovereignty.  Within  six 
months  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  treaty 
the  British,  French  and  Italian  Governments  will 
respectively  notify  to  the  Turkish  and  Greek  Gov- 
ernments the  land  which  is  to  be  transferred  to 
them.  The  said  land  will  include,  in  particular, 
certain  areas  in  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula.  The  Gov- 
ernment in  whose  favor  the  transfer  is  made  will 
not  allow  the  land  to  be  employed  for  any  purpose 
other  than  that  to  which  it  is  dedicated,  and  the 
shore  is  not  to  be  employed  for  any  military, 
marine  or  commercial  purposes.  If  compulsory 
acquisition  of  the  land  is  necessary  it  is  to  be 
effected  by  and  at  the  cost  of  the  Turkish  or 
Greek  Government,  who  will  not  subject  the  land 
to  any  form  of  taxation.  They  will  undertake  to 
maintain  all  roads  leading  to  the  land,  give  free 
access  to  all  persons  desirous  of  visiting  the  graves 
and  afford  facilities  for  the  requirements  of  the 
staff  engaged  in  duties  in  connection  with  the 
cemeteries.  The  provisions  do  not  affect  the 
Turkish  or  Greek  sovereignty  over  the  transferred 
land,  and  these  Governments  are  to  take  the  neces- 
sary measures  to  punish  any  act  of  desecration  of 
cemeteries  or  graves.  The  Allies  and  the  Turkish 
Government  are  to  respect  and  maintain  the  graves 
of  soldiers  and  sailors  buried  in  their  territory, 
and  to  recognize  and  assist  any  commissions  ap- 
pointed by  the  Allies  in  connection  with  them. 
There  is  to  be  a  reciprocal  exchange  of  information 
as  to  dead  prisoners  and  their  graves. 


Part    VII.     Penalties 

Military  tribunals  are  to  be  set  up  by  the  Allies 
to  try  persons  accused  of  acts  of  violation  of  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war,  and  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment is  to  hand  over  all  persons  so  accused.  The 
Governments  of  States  to  which  former  Turkish 
territory  is  assigned  by  the  treaty  are  to  act 
similarly  in  the  case  of  persons  accused  of  acts 
against  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  who  are  in  the 
territory  or  at  the  disposal  of  such  States.  The 
accused  are  to  be  entitled  to  name  their  own  coun- 
sel, and  the  Turki.sh  Government  is  to  undertake 
to  furnish  all  documents  and  information  the  pro- 
duction of  which  may  be  necessary.  The  Turkish 
Government  undertakes  to  surrender  to  the  .Mlie? 
persons  responsible  for  the  massacres  committed 
during  the  war  on  the  territory  of  the  former 
Turkish  Empire,  the  Allies  reserving  the  right  to 
designate  the  tribunal  to  try  such  persons  or  to 
bring  the  accused  before  a  tribunal  of  the  League 
of  Nations  competent  to  deal   with   the  said  mas- 
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sacrcs  if  such  a  tribunal  has  been  created  by  the 
League  in  sufficient  time. 

Part    VIII.     Financial    Clauses 

This  part  of  the  treaty  begins  by  a  declaration 
reproduced  from  the  treaties  already  signed  by 
Germany,  Austria  and  Bulgaria.  Turkey  thereby 
recognizes  that  in  associating  in  the  war  of  aggres- 
sion waged  against  the  allied  powers  she  has  caused 
them  losses  for  which  she  ought  to  make  complete 
leparation;  nevertheless  in  view  of  her  loss  of  terri- 
tory the  powers  will  be  satisfied  with  obtaining 
payment  of  the  claims  enumerated  later  in  the  chap- 
ter. All  the  resources  of  Turkey,  except  revenues 
ceded  or  hypothecated  to  the  service  of  the  Otto- 
man Public  Debt,  are  to  be  employed  as  need 
arises  for  effecting  the  following  payments  set 
forth  in  order  of  priority:  (i)  Ordinary  expenses 
of  the  allied  forces  of  occupation  after  the  entry 
into  force  of  the  treaty.  (2)  Expenses  of  the 
allied  forces  of  occupation  since  Oct.  30  in 
the  territories  remaining  Turkish  and  expenses  of 
occupation  in  the  territories  detached  from  Turkey 
to  the  advantage  of  a  power  other  than  that  which 
has  supported  such  expenses  of  occupation.  The 
expenses  covered  by  the  preceding  paragraph  will 
be  discharged  by  annuities  calculated  in  a  manner 
to  enable  Turkey  to  meet  any  deficiency  that  may 
arise  in  the  sums  required  to  pay  that  part  of 
the  interest  on  the  Ottoman  Public  Debt  for  which 
Turkey  remains  responsible.  (3)  Indemnities  due 
on  account  of  claims  of  the  allied  powers  for 
reparation  for  damages  suffered  by  their  nationals. 
The  Turkish  Government  agrees  to  the  financial 
indemnification  of  all  the  losses  or  damages  suf- 
fered by  the  civilian  nationals  of  the  allied  powers 
during  the  war  and  up  to  the  entry  into  force  of  the 
treaty.  The  powers  in  favor  of  whom  territories  are 
detained  from  Turkey  acquire  without  payment  all 
properties  and  possessions  situated  therein  and 
registered  in  the  name  of  the  Turkish  Empire  or 
the  Sultan's  civil  list.  The  powers  in  favor  of 
whom  territories  are  detached  from  the  Turkish 
Empire  shall  participate  in  the  annual  charge  for 
the  service  of  the  Ottoman  Public  Debt.  The 
Governments  of  the  States  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
and  the  newly  created  States  in  Asia  shall  give 
adequate  guarantees  for  the  payment  of  the  share 
which  falls  to  them.  The  distribution  of  these 
annual  charges  is  to  be  made  in  proportion  to  the 
average  revenue  of  the  transferred  territory  in  re- 
lation to  the  total  revenues  of  Turkey  during  the 
three  years  preceding  the  Balkan  war.  The  same 
methods  are  to  be  applied  for  the  calculation  of 
the  charges  affected  to  the  service  of  the  Ottoman 
Public  Debt,  alloted  to  the  powers  who  have  ac- 
quired Turkish  territory  as  a  result  of  the  Balkan 
wars. 

FINANXIAL  CONTROL 

A  Financial  Commission  composed  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  each  of  the  interested  allied  powers, 
France,  Great  Britain  and  Italy,  to  whom  is  added 
a  Turkish  representative  in  a  consultative  capacity, 
is  created  in  Turkey  with  a  view  to  take  such 
measures  as  the  commission  may  judge  most  suitable 
for  restoring  Turkish  finances.  Its  principal  func- 
tions are  the  following:  Preliminary  examination 
of  Turkish  budgets,  which  may  not  be  applied 
without  its  approval ;  Supervision  over  the  execution 
of  the  budgets  and  financial  laws  and  regulations 
of  Turkey ;  The  termination  of  the  measures  to  be 
taken  with  a  view  to  improving  the  Turkish  cur- 
rency.    Further,  the  Turkish  Government  may  not 
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establish  any  new  form  of  taxation,  modify  its 
customs  system  or  contract  any  internal  or  ex- 
ternal loan  without  the  consent  of  the  Financial 
Commission.  The  consent  of  the  commission  is 
equally  required  for  the  grant  of  new  concessions 
in  Turkey  by  the  Turkish  Government.  A  clause 
provides  that  ultimately  the  Financial  Commission 
may  be  substituted  for  the  Council  of  Debt  as  re- 
gards the  administration  of  the  conceded  revenues. 
This  substitution  shall  be  decided  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  France,  Great  Britain  and  Italy  by  a 
majority  and  after  consulting  the  bondholders,  and 
this  decision  shall  be  taken  at  least  six  months 
before  the  expiration  of  the  powers  of  the  Council 
of  the  Ottoman  Public  Debt.  In  particular,  as 
regards  the  execution  of  the  present  treaty,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Financial  Commission  to  fix  the 
annuities  to  be  paid  by  the  Turkish  Government 
for  the  reimbursement  of  the  expenses  of  occupa- 
tion and  the  settlement  of  the  claims  for  reparation 
•due  to  the  nationals  of  the  allied  powers,  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  the  annuities  for  the 
service  of  the  Ottoman  Public  Debt  to  be  placed 
to  the  charge  of  those  powers  in  whose  favor 
territories  are  detached  from  Turkey,  and  to  ar- 
range for  the  disposal  of  the  sums  in  gold  trans- 
ferred by  Germany  and  Austria  in  execution  of 
Article  259  (i),  (2),  (4),  (7)  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Germany  and  of  Article  210  (i)  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Austria. 

Part   IX.    Economic   Clauses 

Commercial  relations  between  the  Alhes  and 
Turkey  will  be  regulated,  generally  speaking,  by 
the  capitulatory  regime,  which  is  re-established 
in  favor  of  the  Allies  who  enjoyed  it  before  the 
war  and  extended  to  the  other  allies.  The  rate 
of  customs  duty  is  to  be  that  fixed  in  1907,  i.  e., 
II  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Wide  powers  are,  how- 
ever, given  to  the  Financial  Commission  set  up 
under  the  treaty  to  authorize  modifications  of  im- 
port duties,  the  imposition  of  consumption  duties, 
the  application  to  alHed  subjects  and  their  property 
of  taxes  imposed  on  Turkish  subjects  and  their 
property,  and  the  imposition  of  prohibitions  on  im- 
portation and  exportation.  Such  action  can  only 
be  taken  after  six  months'  notice  in  each  case  to  all 
the  Allies.  The  provisions  with  regard  to  the 
recognition  of  shipping  documents  and  of  the  flags 
of  new  States,  with  regard  to  unfair  trade  com- 
petition, and  with  regard  to  pre-war  multilateral 
and  bilateral  treaties,  and  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
tection of  industrial,  literary  and  artistic  property, 
follow  the  general  lines  of  the  corresponding  ar- 
ticles in  former  treaties  of  peace.  As  in  the  case 
of  previous  treaties  of  peace  the  Allies  reserve  the 
right  to  Hquidate  Turkish  property  in  their  terri- 
tories, and  to  hold  the  proceeds  as  a  pledge  for  the 
payment  by  Turkey  of  compensation  for  damage  to 
allied  property  in  Turkey  during  the  war  and  the 
settlement  of  pre-war  private  debts.  So  far 
as  the  claims  against  the  Turkish  Government  are 
not  satisfied  from  this  source  they  are  to  be  met  in 
accordance  with  the  financial  clauses  from  any 
surplus  available  of  Turkish  revenues  from  time  to 
time.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  in  the  case 
of  territory  detached  from  Turkey  by  the  treaty 
the  right  to  liquidate  is  limited  to  the  property  of 
Turkish  companies,  and  does  not  extend  to  the 
property  of  Turkish  individuals.  The  treaty  con- 
tains provisions  for  enabling  the  Allies,  if  they 
think  fit,  to  eliminate  German,  Austrian,  Hungarian 
or  Bulgarian  economic  penetration  in  Turkey  by 
requiring  the  Turkish  Government  to  liquidate  the 
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property  of  the  nationals  of  those  countries  in 
Turkish  territory  and  by  themselves  liquidating  it 
in  territory-  detached  from  Turkey.  In  both  cases 
the  general  principle  is  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
liquidation  shall  be  paid  to  the  owners,  except 
where  the  property  was  Government  property,  in 
which  case  they  will  be  paid  to  the  Reparation 
Commissions  set  up  under  former  treaties  of  peace. 
Special  provisions  are  included  in  order  to  enabje 
the  acquisition  of  the  property  of  railway  com- 
panies under  German  control.  In  detached  terri- 
tories the  disposal  of  such  property  will  rest 
with  the  Government  controlling  such  territories. 
In  Turkey  itself  the  Financial  Commission  will 
have  the  disposal  of  it,  the  price  being  fixed  by 
arbitration.  In  both  cases  the  proceeds  of  sale 
with  be  distributed  by  the  Financial  Commission 
to  such  neutrals  as  are  entitled  to  a  share  thereof, 
the  share  of  Germans,  Austrians,  &c.,  being  paid 
over  to  the  respective  Reparation  Commissions. 
The  complicated  provisions  of  former  treaties  for 
the  settlement  of  pre-war  debts  through  clearing 
houses  have  not  been  repeated,  the  only  provision 
with  regard  to  the  settlement  of  such  debts  being 
one  which  fixes  the  pre-war  rate  of  exchange  for 
the  purpose  of  the  settlement  of  all  debts  between 
Turkish  subjects  in  Turkey  and  allies  not  resident 
or  carrying  on  business  in  Turkey.  As  regards  pre- 
war contracts  between  aUies  and  Turks  the  general 
principle  is  to  maintain  or  dissolve  them,  and  to 
decide  any  question  relative  thereto  according  to 
the  law  of  the  particular  allied  country  concerned 
in  ease  case.  The  detailed  provisions  relative  to 
particular  descriptions  of  contracts  follow  those 
in  the  preceding  treaties.  Provisions  are  included 
in  the  treaty  for  safeguarding  the  interests  in 
Turkey  of  allies  who  hold  pre-war  concessions 
from  the  Turkish  Government.  Concessions  granted 
by  the  Turkish  Government  dpring  the  war  need 
not  be  recognized  by  the  Allies  in  detached  terri- 
tories, while  other  provisions  enable  new  States 
placed  under  a  mandate  to  put  an  end  to  pre-war 
concessions  if  thought  desirable  in  the  public  in- 
terest on  payment  of  equitable  compensation  to 
be  fixed  by  arbitration.  For  this  purpose  and  for 
the  purpose  of  all  other  economic  clauses  Turkish 
companies  which  were  actually  under  allied  control 
before  the  war  are  treated  as  allied  nationals. 


Part    X.     Aerial    Navigation 

Turkey  agrees  to  accord  the  aircraft  of  the 
allied  powers  full  liberty  of  pa.ssage  and  landing 
over  and  in  the  territory  and  territorial  waters  of 
Turkey,  freedom  of  transit,  the  use  of  all  aero- 
dromes in  Turkey  open  to  national  public  traffic 
and  equal  treatment  generally  in  these  matters 
with  Turkish  aircraft  and  most-favored-nation 
treatment  as  regards  internal  commercial  air  traffic. 
Turkey  also  undertakes  to  establish  aerodromes  in 
localities  designated  by  the  allied  powers,  and  the 
Allies  reserve  the  right  to  certain  eventualities  to 
take  measures  to  insure  international  aerial  navi- 
gation over  the  territory  and  territorial  waters  of 
Turkey.  States  who  fought  on  Turkey's  side  in 
the  late  war  are  debarred  from  these  privileges  and 
from  the  grant,  without  allied  consent,  of  con- 
cessions for  civil  aerial  navigation,  unless  and  until 
they  become  members  of  the  League  of  Nations 
or  are  permitted  to  adhere  to  the  Convention  of 
Oct.  13,  IQ19,  regarding  aerial  navigation.  Turkey 
agrees  to  enforce  the  compliance  by  Turkish  air- 
craft with  the  rules  and  regulations  resulting  from 
the  latter  convention.  The  obligations  imposed 
by  this  chapter  remain  in  force  until  Turkey  is  ad- 


mitted to  the  League  of  Nations  or  permitted  to 
adhere   to   the  above-mentioned  convention. 


Part  XL  Ports,  Waterways  and  Railways 

Turkey  is  required  to  grant  freedom  o£  transit 
and  national  treatment  to  persons,  goods,  vessels, 
rolling  stock,  &c.,  coming  from  or  going  to  any 
allied  State  and  passing  in  transit  through  Turkish 
territories.  Goods  in  transit  are  to  be  free  of  all 
customs  or  other  similar  duties.  Rates  of  transport 
are  to  be  reasonable,  and  no  charges  or  facilities 
are  to  depend  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  owner- 
ship or  nationality  of  the  vessel  or  other  means  of 
transport.  Provision  is  made  against  discrimination 
by  control  of  transmigrant  traffic  and  indirect  dis- 
crimination of  any  kind  is  prohibited.  Inter- 
national transport  is  to  be  expedited,  particularly 
for  perishable  traffic.  Discrimination  in  transport 
charges  or  facilities  agaiiist  alHed  ports  is  pro- 
hibited. The  following  Eastern  ports  are  declared 
to  be  of  international  interest,  but,  subject  to  any 
provisions  to  the  contrary,  the  regime  laid  down 
does  not  prejudice  the  territorial  sovereignty:  Con- 
stantinople, from  St.  Stefano  to  Dolma  Bagtchi, 
Haidar-Pasha,  Smyrna,  Alexandretta,  Haifa,  Basra, 
Trebizond  and  Batum.  The  nationals,  goods  and 
flags  of  all  States  members  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions are  to  enjoy  complete  freedom  in  the  use 
of  these  ports,  and  they  are  to  be  accorded  absolute 
equality  of  treatment,  particularly  as  regards  all 
charges  and  facilities.  Provision  is  made  for  "free" 
zones  in  the  above-mentioned  ports,  and  adequate 
facilities  are  to  be  provided  for  trade  requirements 
without  distinction  of  nationality.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  statistical  duty,  no  customs  duties 
or  analogous  charges  are  to  be  levied  in  the  "free" 
zones.  In  order  to  insure  to  Turkey  free  access 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  Aegean  Seas,  she  is  ac- 
corded freedom  of  transit  over  the  territories  and 
in  the  ports  severed  from  the  former  Ottoman 
Empire.  Turkey  is  also  granted  a  lease  in  per- 
petuity, subject  to  determination  by  the  League 
of  Nations,  of  an  area  in  the  Port  of  Smyrna, 
which  is  to  be  placed  under  the  general  regime 
of  "free"  zones.  Free  access  to  the  Black  Sea  by 
the  Port  of  Batum  is  accorded  to  Georgia,  Azer- 
baijan, Persia  and  Armenia;  and  Armenia  is  granted 
similar  facilities  in  respect  of  the  Port  of  Trebizond, 
in  which  port  she  obtains  a  lease  of  an  area  on 
similar  conditions  to  those  which  apply  to  Turkey 
in  the  case  of  Smyrna. 


The  railway  clauses  provide  that,  subject  to  the 
rights  of  concessionaire  companies,  goods  con- 
signed from  or  to  allied  States  to  or  from  Turkey, 
or  in  transit  through  Turkey,  are  entitled  generally 
to  the  most  favorable  conditions  available.  Cer- 
tain railway  tariff  questions  are  dealt  with.  When 
a  new  Railway  Convention  has  replaced  the  Berne 
Convention,  it  will  be  binding  on  Turkey ;  in  the 
meantime  she  is  to  follow  the  Berne  Convention. 
Turkey  is  to  co-operate  in  the  establishment  of 
passenger  and  luggage  services,  with  direct  booking 
between  allied  States  over  her  territory,  under 
favorable  conditions,  as  well  as  emigrant  train 
.services.  Turkey  is  required  to  fit  her  rolling 
stock  with  apparatus  allowing  of  its  being  incor- 
porated in  allied  goods  trains,  and  vice  versa,  with- 
out interfering  with  the  brake  system.  Provision 
is  made  for  the  handing  over  of  the  installations 
of  lines  in  transferred  territory,  and  of  an  equitable 
proportion    of    rolling   stock    for   use    therein.     As 
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regards  lines  the  administration  of  which  will,  in 
virtue  of  the  present  treaty,  be  divided,  allocation 
of  the  rolling  stock  is  to  be  made  by  aj^reement 
between  the  administrations  takini;  over  the  several 
parts  thereof.  Failing'  agreement,  the  points  in 
dispute  are  to  be  settled  by  an  arbitrator  designated 
by  the  League  of  Nations.  A  standing  conference 
of  technical  representatives  nominated  by  the  Gov- 
ernments concerned  is  to  be  constituted  to  agree 
upon  the  necessary  joint  arrangements  for  through 
traffic  working,  wagon  exchange,  through  rates 
and  tariffs,  and  other  similar  matters  affecting  rail- 
ways situated  on  territory  forming  part  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  on  Aug.  i,  1914.  As  a  temporary 
arrangement  Turkey  is  to  execute  instructions  given 
in  the  name  of  the  Allies  as  to  transport  of  troops, 
material,  munitions,  &c.,  transport  for  revictualing 
of  certain  regions,  and  re-establishment  of  normal 
transport.  Turkey  is  required  to  subscribe  to  any 
general  convention  regarding  the  international 
regime  of  transit,  waterways,  ports,  or  railways, 
which  may  be  concluded  with  the  approval  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  within  five  years. 

TELEGRAPH    AND   TELEPHONE   LINES 

Turkey  is  to  grant  facilities  for  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  trunk  telegraph  and  telephone  lines 
across  her  territories,  and  is  to  accord  freedom  of 
transit  for  telegraphic  correspondence  and  telephonic 
communications  coming  from  or  going  to  any  one 
of  the  allied  powers.  This  correspondence  and 
these  communications  are  to  enjoy  national  treat- 
ment in  every  respect.  Turkey  is  to  transfer  the 
landing  rights  at  Constantinople  for  the  Con- 
stantinople-Constanza  cable  to  any  administration 
or  company  designated  by  the  Allies,  and  renounces 
in  favor  of  the  principal  allied  powers  all  her 
rights  over  the  Jeddah-Suakin  and  Cyprus-Latakin 
cables. 


Differences  are  to  be  settled  by  the  League  of 
Nations.  Certain  specified  articles — e.  g.,  those 
providing  for  equal  treatment  in  matters  of  transit 
and  transport — are  subject  to  revision  by  the  League 
of  Nations  after  three  years.  Failing  revision,  they 
will  o'nly  continue  in  force  in  relation  to  any  allied 
State  which  grants  reciprocal  treatment.  It  is 
provided  that,  unless  otherwise  expressly  laid  down 
in  the  treaty,  nothing  shall  prejudice  more  ex- 
tensive rights  conferred  on  the  nationals  of  the 
allied' States  by  the  capitulations,  or  by  any  ar- 
rangements which  may  be  substituted  therefor. 

Part    XII.     Labor    Convention 

Here  follows  the  text  of  the  convention  as  em- 
bodied in  the  treaty  with  Germany.  [See  Ver- 
sailles, Treaty  of:  Part  XIII.]     ' 

Part  XIII.    Miscellaneous  Provisions 

Turkey  recognizes  conventions  made  or  to  be 
made  by  the  Allies  as  to  the  traffic  in  arms  and  in 
spirituous  liquors  and  as  to  other  subjects  dealt 
with  in  the  general  acts  of  BerHn  of  Feb.  26,  1885, 
and  of  Brussels  of  July  2,  i8qo,  and  the  conventions 
completing  or  modifying  these.  The  high  contract- 
ing parties  take  note  of  the  treaty  of  July,  1918, 
between  France  and  the  principality  of  Monaco. 
In  a  barrier  clause  Turkey  undertake:-  not  to  put 
forward  any  pecuniary  claim  against  any  allied 
power  signing  the  present  treaty,  based  on  events 


previous   to   the  coming   into   force   of   the   treaty. 
Turkey  accepts  all  decrees,  &c.,  as  to  Turkish  ships 
by    any   allied  prize   court,   and   the   Allies   re.serve 
the  right  to  examine  all  decisions  of  Turkish  prize 
courts.     Turkey   agrees   to  supply    the   Allies  with 
all    necessary    information    regarding    vessels    sunk 
or  damaged  by  Turkish  forces  during  the  war  and 
to    restore    trophies,    archives,    historical    souvenirs 
and   works  of   art   taken   from   the   allied  Govern- 
ments   and    their    nationals,    including    companies. 
Special    provisions    are    also    inserted    regarding    a 
reform  of   the  Turkish   law  of  antiquities  and  the 
future  treatment   of  archaelogical  research  in  Tur- 
key,   the    restoration    of    all    objects    of    religious, 
archaeological,    historical,    or    artistic    interest    re- 
moved by  Turkey  during  the  war  from  territories 
detached  from  her,  the  surrender  by  Turkey  of  all 
archives,  plans,  land  registers,  &c.,  belonging  to  the 
civil,   military,   financial,    judicial,   or    other   forms 
of    administration    in    transferred    territories,    the 
grant  of  access  by  Turkey,  subject  to  reciprocity, 
to   documents,   &c.,   relating   to   the   administration 
of  wakfs  in  which  the  Governments  of  transferred 
territories  are  interested,  the  recognition  by  Turkey 
of   allied   judicial   decisions  since   the   date   of   the 
armistice,    the    acceptance    by    Turkey    of    special 
measures    to    be    formulated    later    by    the    allied 
powers,    acting,    if    necessary,    with    third    powers, 
regarding  the  sanitary  regime  in  Turkey  and  in  the 
territories  detached  from  Turkey  and  the  sanitary 
control   of   the   Hedjaz   Pilgrimage,   the   enactment 
of  the  necessary   legislation   by  Turkey   to  execute 
the   treaty,   the  obligation   of   Turkey   to   facilitate 
any  investigation  which  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations  may  consider  necessary  in  any  matters 
relating    directly    or    indirectly    to    the    application 
of   the  treaty   and  the  accession   of  Russia   to   the 
treaty  on  certain  conditions  after  she  has  become 
a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations.     The  treaty, 
of  which  the  French  text  is  authentic  except  as  re- 
gards  Parts    I.   and   XII.,   when    the   English    and 
French   texts   are   of   equal   force,  shall   be   ratified 
and  the  deposit  of   ratifications  made  at   Paris   as 
soon    as    possible.      Various    diplomatic    provisions 
as   to   ratification   follow.     The   treaty   is   to   enter 
into  force  as  soon  as  it  has  been  ratified  by  Turkey 
on   the   one   hand   and   by   three    of   the   principal 
allied  powers  on  the  other,  so  far  as  concerns  those 
powers  who  have  then  ratified  it. 

This  treaty  was  never  ratified.  "When  the  draft 
was  handed  to  the  Sultan's  representatives  in  Paris 
on  May  11,  ig20,  it  was  described  as  designed, 
first,  to  set  forth  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
allied  powers  would  make  peace  with  Turkey,  and, 
secondly,  to  estabHsh  those  international  arrange- 
ments which  the  Allies  had  desired  for  more  stable 
and  equitable  conditions  among  the  conflicting 
races  of  the  old  Turkish  Empire  [but  Greece  was 
alone  in  accepting  the  result.]  The  Sultan,  im- 
portuned by  the  French  and  Italian  members  of 
the  Inter-allied  Commission,  and,  it  is  understood, 
so  secretly  advised  by  the  British,  was  about  again 
to  importune  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  that  the 
delegates  from  Constantinople  and  Angora  to  the 
London  Conference  [called  to  revise  the  Sevres 
Treaty  (See  Near  East  conference  [1922-1923])] 
form  one  Pan-Islamic  body.  Then  he  heard  that 
the  Turkish  Nationalists  had  offered  his  throne 
with  the  Caliphate  to  his  cousin,  Osman  Fouard 
Effendi.  Osman  Fouard  is  a  grandson  of  Murad 
V.  and  his  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Abbas 
Hilmi,  Khedive  of  Egypt." — New  York  Times 
Current  history,  Apr.,  IQ21,  p.  177. 

1920  (Aug.  10). — Supplementary  treaties. — 
Two  treaties  were  signed  at   Sevr''=  on  the  same 
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date,  Aug.  lo,  1920,  (a)  between  Greece,  repre- 
sented by  her  premier  Venizelos  and  her  minister 
at  Paris,  and  the  AlHed  and  Associated  Powers 
(not  including  the  United  States)  ;  and  (6)  be- 
tween the  British  empire,  France  and  Italy,  in  the 
form  of  a  "tripartite  agreement  respecting  Ana- 
tolia." This  agreement  recognized  the  respective 
"special  interests"  of  the  powers  concerned  in  Tur- 
key, including  and  facihtating  an  "independent" 
Kurdistan  as  well  as  other  detached  portions,  when 
so  formed.  The  Grecian  treaty  prescribed  the 
treatment  to  be  accorded  to  racial,  religious  and 
linguistic  minorities  in  "greater"  Greece, — France 
and  Great  Britain  further  renouncing  their  special 
rights  of  supervision  and  control  in  Greece  under 
previous  treaties. 

Also  in:  Official  Documents  (American  Journal 
of  International  Law,  Apr.,  1921,  pp.  153,  161). 

1921.— Conflicts  resulting  from  treaty. — Secret 
pact  of  France  with  Turkey.  See  Turkey:  192 i 
(March-April) :   Secret  treaties. 

SEWAHS,  Hindu  caste.  They  ruled  Baluchis- 
tan in  the  seventeenth  century.  See  Baluchistan: 
17th  century. 

SEWALL,  Arthur  (1835-1900),  American  ship- 
builder and  financier.  Advocate  of  free  silver; 
nominated  for  vice  president  of  the  United  States 
by  the  Democratic  party,  1896.  See  U.S.A.: 
1896:   Party  platforms,  etc.:   Democratic. 

SEWALL,  Stephen  (i 704-1 760),  American  jur- 
ist. Chief  justice  of  Massachusetts,  1752-1760.  See 
U.S.A.:    1761. 

SEWAN,  shell  beads  used  as  money  by  the 
Algonquian  Indians.    See  Wampum. 

SEWARD,  William  Henry  (1801-1872),  Amer- 
ican statesman.  Governor  of  New  York,  1838- 
1842 ;  United  States  senator,  1849-1861 ;  Secretary 
of  state,  1861-1869;  brought  about  the  purchase 
of  Alaska   from  Russia,   1867. 

"Higher  law"  speech.  See  U.S.A.:  1850 
(March)  ;  Higher  law  doctrine. 

Defeat  in  convention  of  1860.  See  U.S.A. 
i860   (April-November). 

In  President  Lincoln's  cabinet.  See  U.S.A. 
1861  (March) :  President  Lincoln  and  his  cabinet 
Views  on  slavery.  See  Irrepressible  conflict 
Policy  towards  China.  See  China:  1857-1868 
Correspondence  in  regard  to  Trent  Affair.  See 
U.S.A.:   1861    (November). 

Attitude  towards  the  Proclamation  of  Eman- 
cipation.    See  U.S.A.:    1862    (September). 

At  Hampton  Roads  peace  conference.  See 
U.S.A.:   1865   (February). 

Attempted  assassination.  See  U.S.A.:  1865 
(April   14th). 

In  President  Johnson's  cabinet.  See  U.S.A.: 
1865    (May-July). 

SEWING  MACHINE.  See  Inventions:  19th 
century:  Sewing  machine;  Electrical  discovery 
and  invention:   1879-1917. 

SEXAGENARY  CYCLE.  See  Chronology: 
Sexagenar>'  cycle  of  the  Chinese. 

SEYCHELLES,  group  of  small  islands  belong- 
ing to  Great  Britain  in  the  Indian  ocean,  650  miles 
northwest  of  Madagascar.  See  British  empire: 
Extent. 

SEYMOUR,  Sir  Edward  Hobart  (1840-  ), 
English  admiral.  Commander  of  the  Iris,  in  the 
Egyptian  War  of  1882;  took  active  part  in  the 
Boxer  rising,  1898-1901;  admiral  of  the  fleet,  1905- 
1910.  See  Egypt:  1875-1882;  1882-183;  China: 
1900. 

SEYMOUR,  Horatio  (1810-1886),  American 
political  leader.  Governor  of  New  York,  1852- 
1854;    nominated    presidential    candidate    by    the 


National     Democratic     Convention,     1868.       See 
U.S.A.:    1868   (November). 

SEYMOUR,  Truman  (1824-1891),  American 
general.  Commander  expedition  into  Florida 
which  was  defeated  at  Olustee,  1864.  See  U.S.A.: 
1864   (January-February:   Florida). 

SEYYIDIEH,  southern  province  of  British  East 
Africa.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  war  between  native 
rival  claimants  for  the  chieftainship,  1890.  See 
British  East  Africa:    1895-1897. 

SFORZA  FAMILY,  famous  Italian  family  that 
ruled  Milan,  1450-1535.  See  Italy:  1412-1447; 
1492-1494;  Milan:  1447-1454;  1512;  France: 
1492-1515. 

Sforza,  Francesco  (1401-1466),  Italian  con- 
dottiere.  Overthrew  the  Ambrosian  repubUc  es- 
tablished in  1447  by  the  Milanese,  and  proclaimed 
himself  duke  of  Milan,  1450.  See  Italy:  1412-1447; 
1447-1454- 

Sforza,  Ludovico,  the  Moor  (1451-1508),  duke 
of  Milan,  1494-1499.  Famous  as  patron  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci;  regent  for  Gian  Galeazzo 
Sforza,  whose  throne  he  usurped  in  1481;  ex- 
pelled from  Milan  by  Louis  XII.  of  France,  1499; 
taken  prisoner,  1500.  See  Italy:  1492-1494;  1494- 
1496;  1499-1500. 

Sforza,  Massimiliano  (1491-1530),  duke  of 
Milan,  1512-1515.  Defeated  by  Francis  I  of 
France,  1512.    See  France:   1515-1518. 

SGAMBATI,  Giovanni  (1843-1914),  Italian 
pianist  and  composer.  Studied  under  the  super- 
vision of  Liszt;  principal  professor  of  the  piano  at 
the  Academy  of  Santa  Cecilia,  Rome,  1877;  founded 
the  Nuova  Societa  Musicale  Romana,  1896;  com- 
positions include  symphonies,  overtures,  concertos, 
and  chamber  music.  See  Music:  Modern:  1842- 
192 1 :    Modern    Italian    school. 

SHABAN  KARAHISSAR,  Battle  of.  See 
World  War:  1915:  VI.  Turkey:  d,  1. 

SHABATZ,  Battles  of  (1806,  1914).  See 
Serbia:  1804-1817;  World  War:  1914:  III.  Bal- 
kans: a,  1. 

SHACAYA,  South  American  Indian  tribe.  See 
Andesians. 

SHACKLETON,  Sir  Ernest  Henry  (1874- 
1922),  British  polar  explorer.  Conducted  ex- 
pedition to  the  Antarctic,  1908;  ascended  Mount 
Erebus,  1909;  reached  within  ninety-seven  miles  of 
the  pole,  the  farthest  point  then  gained,  1009; 
commanded  a  second  trans-Antarctic  expedition, 
1914-1916.  See  Antarctic  exploration:  1901-1909; 
1914-1916;  also  Map  of  Antarctic  regions. 

SHAFTER,  William  Rufus  (1835-1906), 
American  general.  Commanded  first  expedition  to 
Cuba  in  the  Spanish-American  War,  1898;  took 
possession  of  Santiago,  July,  1898.  See  U.S.A.: 
1898  (June-July);  (July  4-17);  (July-August: 
Cuba). 

SHAFTESBURY,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 
1st  Earl  of  (1621-1683),  English  statesman.  Mem- 
ber of  the  Short  Parliament,  1640;  active  in  bring- 
ing about  the  restoration  of  Charles  II ;  given 
grant  of  part  of  North  Carolina,  1663;  member  of 
the  cabal  ministry,  and  lord  chancellor,  1672;  sup- 
ported the  Test  Act  in  favor  of  Protestantism 
and  lost  his  office,  1673;  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
1677;  led  in  the  persecution  of  the  Catholics, 
1678;  espoused  the  cause  of  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, 1679;  arrested  and  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  treason,  1681 ;  conspired  to  secure  the 
succession  to  the  throne  for  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, 1682;  forced  to  flee  to  Holland,  where 
he  died,  1683.  See  England:  1671-1673;  1670 
(May),  to  1681-1683;  Habeas  corpus;  North 
Carolina:    1663- 1670. 
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SHAFTESBURY,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 
3rd  Earl  of  (1671-1713),  English  philosopher  and 
moralist.  Sec  Deism:  English  deism;  Enhcs:  i8th- 
igth   centuries. 

SHAFTESBURY,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 
7th  Earl  of  (1801-1885),  English  philanthropist. 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1826-1851; 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  1834-1835;  interested  m  the 
reform  of  social  and  legal  abuses;  obtamed  the  re- 
form of  the  Lunacy  Acts;  brought  about  the 
passage,  in  1847,  of  a  ten  hour  factory  bill,  1847; 
aided  in  the  alleviation  of  the  condition  of  mmers 
by  the  Act  of  1842.    See  England:  1832-1833. 

SHAH,  or  Schah,  title  of  Persian  or  Turkish 
rulers.    See  Bev  ;  also  Chess. 

SHAH  JAHAN  (c.  1502-1666),  Mogul  emperor 
of  Delhi,  1627- 165S.  The  Mogul  power  reached 
its  height  in  his  reign;  built  the  famous  Taj  Mahal; 
founded  the  modern  city  of  Delhi,  1638-1648.  See 
India:    1351-1767;   1605-1658;  Delhi. 

SHAH  JAHANABAD,  Hindu  name  for  Delhi. 
See  Delhi. 

SHAH  SUJAH  (c.  1780-1842),  king  of  Af- 
ghanistan, 1803- i8og.  Dethroned  by  Mahmud 
Shah,  1809;  the  British  attempt  to  restore  him  in 
1839  failed.     See  Afghanistan:    1803-1838;    1838- 

1842.  ^      , 

SHA-HO,  Battle  of  (1904)-    See  Japan:  1902- 

SHAHNAMA,  great  Persian  epic  of  Firdausi, 
signifying  "Book  of  Kings."  See  Persian  litera- 
ture, f     ■      1  i 

SHAHPUR,  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  later 
Persian  empire,  the  ruins  of  which  exist  near 
Kazerun,  in  the  province  of  Ears.  It  was  built 
by  Shapur  I,  the  second  of  the  Sassanian  kings, 
and  received  his  name.— Based  on  G.  Rawlinson, 
Seventh   great   oriental  monarchy,  ch.  4. 

SHAKERS,  term  applied  to  members  of  the 
United  Society  of  Believers  in  Christ's  Second 
Appearance.  "The  term  Shakers,  was  given  first 
in  derision.  The  epithet  was  applied  originally 
because  of  a  peculiar  jerking  of  the  head,  or  arms, 
or  body  under  some  particular  religious  incite- 
ment, this  name  has  outgrown  its  derisive  meaning 
and  is  accepted  by  the  Shakers  of  the  present 
day  [1912!  as  a  term  of  respect.  .  .  .  The  Shakers 
seem  to  have  originated  from  the  Quakers  in  Eng- 
land. A  few  of  the  members  who  had  been  given 
to  shaking  in  religious  service  had  been  gathered 
together  by  James  and  Jane  Wardleigh  about 
i747."_J.  M.  Phillippi.  Shakerism,  or  the  romance 
of  a  religion,  pp.  7-8.— Later  "Ann  Lee,  one  of  the 
members,  on  account  of  spiritual  manifestations 
believed  to  have  been  made  to  her,  became  an 
oracle  in  the  body,  and  in  i773  she  declared  that 
a  revelation  from  heaven  instructed  her  to  go  to 
America.  The  next  year  she  crossed  the  sea, 
with  eight  others,  and  settled  in  the  woods  of 
Watervliet,  near  Albany.  She  preached,  and  was 
believed  to  have  performed  remarkable  cures. 
From  her  .  .  .  [was]  derived  the  rule  of  celibacy. 
.  She  died  in  1784,  as  the  acknowledged  head 
of  the  church;  and  had  afterward  nearly  equal 
honors  paid  to  her  with  the  Saviour.  Under  the 
second  successor  of  Ann  Lee  almost  all  the  so- 
cieties in  New  York  and  New  England  were 
founded;  and  under  the  third,  a  woman  named 
Lucy  Wright,  whose  leadership  lasted  nearly  thirty 
years,  those  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  .  .  .  After 
1830  the  Shakers  founded  no  new  society.  Dr. 
Nordhoff  gives  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Shakers, 
which  are,  some  of  them,  singular  enough.  They 
hold  that  God  is  a  dual  person,  male  and  female; 
that  Adam,  created  in  his  image,  was  dual  also; 


that  the  same  is  true  of  all  angels  and  spirits;  and 
that  Christ  is  one  of  the  highest  spirits^^  who  ap- 
peared first  in  the  person  of  Jesus  and  afterward 
in  that  of  Ann  Lee.     There  are  four  heavens  and 
four   hells.      Noah    went   to   the   first   heaven,   and 
the    wicked    of    his    time    to    the    first    hell.      The 
second  heaven   was  called  Paradise,  and  contained 
the    pious    Jews    until    the    appearance    of    Christ. 
The  third,  that   into   which   the  Apostle   Paul   was 
caught,  included   all   that   lived   until   the   time   of 
Ann  Lee.     The  fourth  is  now  being  filled  up,  and 
'is   to   supersede   all   the   others.'     They   hold   that 
the    day    of    judgment,    or    beginning    of    Christ's 
kingdom    on   earth,   began   with    the   establishment 
of  their  church,  and  will  go  on  until  it  is  brought 
to  its  completion.  ...  In  regard   to  marriage  and 
property  they  do  not  take  the  position  that  these 
are  crimes;   but   only   marks  of   a   lower   order  of 
society.     The  world  will  have  a  chance  to  become 
pure  in  a  future  state  as  well  as  here.     They  be- 
lieved in  spiritual  communication  and  possession." 
— T.   D.   Woolsey,  Communism  and  socialism,  pp. 
51-56. — "Shaker    communities    began     to     decline 
about  sixty  years  ago  [written  in  r9i2],  and  have 
continued  steadily.  .  .  .  Because  the  local  Shakers 
were    unable    to    care    for    the    farm     [at    Union 
Village,    Ohio]     longer  ...  it    was    thought    best 
to  dispose  of  this  estate.  .  .  .  This  occurred  in  the 
late  winter  of  1909-1910.  .  .  .  The  agreement  made 
on   October    14.    1912   .  .  .  called   for    the    transfer 
of   this   splendid  property  to   the  United   Brethren 
Church    on    March    i,    1913.     The   purchase    price 
was   agreed   upon   as   $325,000." — J     M     Phillippi, 
Shakerism,  or  the  romance  of  a  religion,  pp.  116, 
120. — In    1887    they    numbered    over     4,000     and 
possessed    considerable    property,    while    by     1912, 
there    were    only    fifteen   communities   of    Shakers, 
three   each   in   Ohio   and  Massachusetts,   two   each 
in    Kentucky,    Maine,    New   Hampshire    and    New 
York,  and  one  in  Connecticut.     Then  the  number 
of    members    was    1728.      By    1915    they    had    di- 
minished to  a  membership  of  500. 

Also  in:  C.  Nordhoff,  Communistic  societies  of 
the  United  States,  pp.  117-232. — K.^T.  Ely,  Labor 
movement  in  America. — W.  A.  Hinds,  American 
communities. 

SHAKESPEARE,  William  (1564-1616),  Eng- 
lish poet  and  dramatist.  See  Drama:  1558-1592; 
1592-1648;  English  literature:  1530-1660,  Eng- 
land: i5th-i6th  centuries;  London:  1585-1603; 
Philology:  19. 
Also    in:    J.    Q.    Adams,    Life    of   Shakespeare 

(1923)- 

SHAL  KOT.    See  Quetta. 

SHALER,  Nathaniel  Southgate  (1841-1906), 
American  geologist  and  paleontologist.  See  His- 
tory: 33. 

SHALMANESER  I,  king  of  Assyria,  c.  1310- 
1290  B.C.  Conquered  northern  Mesopotamia; 
invaded  Syria  and  the  land  of  the  Hittites.  See 
Hittites. 

Shalmaneaer  III,  king  of  Assyria,  858-823  B.  C. 
Waged  wars  against  Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  858- 
856  B.C.;  fought  against  the  Jews,  854  B.C.  See 
Assyria:    Later  Assyrian   empire. 

SHAMANISM,  name  commonly  given  to  the 
primitive  religion  of  the  Ural-Altaic  peoples  of 
northern  Asia  and  Europe,  in  which  gods,  demons, 
and  spirits  are  believed  to  respond  only  to  the 
shamans,  or  mediumistic  magicians.  See  Lamas; 
Indians,  American:  Cultural  areas  in  North 
America:    Eskimo  area. 

SHAMYL  (c.  1797-1871),  leader  of  the  tribes 
of  the  Caucasus  in  the  war  against  Russia,  1834- 
1859.    See  Caucasus:  1801-1877. 
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SHAN  STATES,  group  of  semi-independent 
states  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Upper  Burma. 
See   Burma:    Geographical  characteristics. 

SHANGHAI.— "Shanghai  is  the  New  York  of 
China.  [In  192 1  it  had  a  population  of  5,550,200.] 
It  occupies  a  position  on  the  coast  quite  similar 
to  that  of  New  York  on  our  own  eastern  coast 
[see  Pacific  ocean:  Map  of  southeastern  Asia], 
and  its  percentage  of  importations  into  China  is 
about  the  same  as  that  which  New  York  enjoys 
in  the  United  States.  The  large  share  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  China  which  Shanghai  controls 
is  due  largely  to  its  position  at  the  mouth  of  the 
great  artery  through  which  trade  flows  to  and  from 
China — the  Yangtze-Kiang.  Transportation  in 
bulk  in  China  up  to  present  time  having  been 
almost  exclusively  by  water,  and  the  Yangtze  be- 
ing navigable  by  steamers  and  junks  for  more 
than  2,000  miles,  thus  reaching  the  most  populous, 
productive,  and  wealthy  sections  of  the  country, 
naturally  a  very  large  share  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce entering  or  leaving  that  country  passes 
through  Shanghai,  where  foreign  merchants, 
bankers,  trade  representatives,  trade  facilities,  and 
excellent  docking  and  steamship  conveniences  exist. 
The  lines  of  .  .  .  [many]  great  stea'fiiship  com- 
panies center  at  Shanghai,  where  they  land 
freight  and  passengers  from  their  fleets  of  vessels 
which  are  counted  by  hundreds,  while  the  smaller 
vessels,  for  river  and  coastwise  service,  and  the 
native  junks  are  counted  literally  by  thousands. 
The  Yangtze  from  Shanghai  westward  to  Hankow, 
a  distance  of  582  miles,  is  navigable  for  very  large 
steamships  that  are  capable  of  coasting  as  well 
as  river  service.  Hankow,  which  with  its  suburbs 
has  nearly  a  million  people,  is  the  most  important 
of  the  interior  cities,  being  a  great  distributing 
center  for  trade  to  all  parts  of  central  and  western 
China  and  thus  the  river  trade  between  Shanghai 
and  Hankow  is  of  itself  enormous,  while  the  coast- 
wise trade  from  Shanghai,  both  to  the  north  and 
south,  and  that  by  the  Grand  Canal  to  Tientsin,  the 
most  important  city  of  northern  China,  is  also  very 
large." — United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Monthly   Summary,  Mar.,   1899,   p.   2 191. 

"When  the  English  chose  this  position,  in  1842, 
for  their  mercantile  settlement,  it  seemed  difficult 
to  believe  that  they  would  ever  succeed  in  making 
the  place  a  rival  of  Canton  or  of  Amoy.  [Shanghai 
was  one  of  the  five  ports  opened  to  foreign  trade 
in  1842  by  the  Treaty  of  Nanking.  (See  China: 
1839-1842.)]  It  is  true  that  Shanghai  possessed 
important  commercial  relations  already,  and  the 
great  geographical  advantage  of  commanding  the 
entrance  to  the  navigable  river  which  traverses 
the  whole  empire  from  west  to  east;  but  the 
builders  of  the  city  there  had  to  struggle  with 
enormous  difficulties  of  soil  and  climate.  They 
had  to  solidify  and  drain  the  land,  dig  canals,  dry 
up  marshes,  cleanse  the  air  of  its  miasms,  besides 
incessantly  dredging  and  clearing  the  channel,  to 
keep  it  open  for  their  ships.  The  first  European 
merchants  established  at  Shanghai  were  favored 
in  fortune  by  the  national  disasters  of  China.  The 
Taiping  war  [1854-1855]  drove  fugitives  in  multi- 
tudes to  the  territory  conceded  to  foreigners,  and 
when  the  town  of  Soutcheou  was  destroyed,  in 
i860,  Shanghai  succeeded  it  as  the  great  city  of 
the  Country." — fi,  Reclus,  Nouvelle  gSographie 
univemelle,  v.  7,  p.  455. 

1898. — Rioting  consequent  on  French  desecra- 
tion of  a  cemetery. — Extension  of  foreign  settle- 
ments.    See  China:   1898-1899. 

1902. — Withdrawal  of  foreign  troops.  See 
China:   1902. 


1905. — Boycott  of  Americans  and  American 
goods.     See  Race  problems:   1880-1906. 

1909. — International  Opium  Commission 
formed.  See  Opium  problem:  1909  (February): 
International  Opium  Commission. 

SHANTUNG,  maritime  province  of  China, 
which  includes  the  port  of  Kiao-Chau.  The  area 
is  about  56,000  square  miles,  and  in  1921,  it  had 
a  population  of  30,803,245.     See  China:  Map. 

1897. — Kiao-Chau  leased  to  Germany.  See 
China:   1897   (November). 

1914-1915.— Japanese  attack  Kiao-Chau. — De- 
mands regarding  control  of  province. — Shantung 
Agreement.  See  World  War:  1914:  V.  Japan: 
d,  2;  China:  1915;  US.  A.:  1907-1917. 

1918-1919. — Taken  by  Japan. — Germany  re- 
nounces claims  in  favor  of  Japan  by  Treaty  of 
Versailles. — Results  of  treaty.  See  China:  1919; 
1919-1920;  Japan:  1914-1918:  In  the  World  War; 
Paris,  Conference  of:  Course  of  discussion; 
Versailles,  Treaty  of:  Part  IV:  section  VIII. 

1921-1922.— Controversy  with  China.— Re- 
turned to  China  by  treaty  with  Japan.  See 
Japan:  1921-1922;  1922  (December);  Washing- 
ton Conference  on  Limitation  of  Armaments. 

SHAPUR,  or  Sapor  I,  Persian  king  of  the 
Sassanian  dynasty  (241-272).  Successful  in  con- 
quests in  Mesopotamia,  Syria  and  Armenia;  de- 
feated and  captured  the  Roman  Emperor  Valerian, 
260,  whom  he  kept  a  prisoner  until  his  death.  See 
Persia:    226-627. 

Shapur  II  (310-379),  Persian  king,  310-379.  De- 
feated the  Romans  in  several  battles,  in  the  last 
of  which  the  emperor  Julian  was  killed,  363,  and 
forced  his  successor,  Jovian,  to  conclude  a  dis- 
advantageous  peace. 

Shapur  III,  Persian  king,  383-388. 

SHARDANA  TRIBE.  See  Greece:  ^gean,  or 
Minoan  civilization   (4000-1200  B.C.). 

SHARK  ISLAND.     See  Tiburon  island. 

SHARON,  Plain  of,  that  part  of  the  lowland 
of  the  Palestine  seacoast,  which  stretched  north- 
ward from  Philistia  to  the  promontory  of  Mt. 
Carmel.  It  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Dan.  See 
Palestine:  Land. 

SHARP,  Granville  (1735-1813),  English  phi- 
lanthropist. Founded  a  society  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  and  a  settlement  for  emancipated  slaves 
at  Sierra  Leone.     See  Sierra  Leone:    1787. 

SHARP,  James  (1618-1679),  Scottish  divine. 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  assassinated  by  a  band 
of  Covenanters,  1679.  See  Scotland:  1679  (May- 
June). 

SHARP,  William  (1856-1905),  Scotch  poet. 
Under  the  pseudonym  "Fiona  Macleod"  was  a 
leader  in  the  modern  renaissance  of  Gaelic  litera- 
ture.    See  English  literature:    1880- 1920. 

SHARPSBURG,  or  ANTIETAM,  Battle  of. 
See  U.S.A.:  1862  (September-Maryland):  Lee's 
first  invasion  of  Harper's  Ferry. 

SHASI,  city  in  the  province  of  Hu-peh,  China, 
on  the  Yangtsze  river,  about  eighty-five  miles 
below  Ichang.  In  1921,  it  had  a  population  of 
161,300.  It  was  opened  to  Japan  by  the  Shimono- 
seki  Treaty  in  1895.    See  Shimonoseki,  Treaty  of 

(1895)- 

SHASTAS,  tribe  of  North  American  Indians. 
Sec  MoDOCs:  Their  California  and  Oregon  neigh- 
bors; Sastean  family. 

SHASU,  Egyptian  name  "in  which  science  has 
for  a  long  time  and  with  perfect  certainty  recog- 
nized the  Bedouins  of  the  highest  antiquity.  They 
inhabited  the  great  desert  between  Egypt  and 
the  land  of  Canaan  and  extended  their  wanderings 
sometimes    as    far    as    the    river    Euphrates." — H. 
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Brugsch,  History  of  Egypt  under  the  Pharoahs,  ch. 
II. — See  also  Egypt:  Hyksos. 

SHAW,  George  Bernard  (1856-  ),  English 
dramatist  and  critic.  See  Drama:  1888-1921; 
English  literature:  1880-1920;  Socialism:  1883- 
1884. 

SHAW,  Leslie  Mortier  (1848-  ),  American 
cabinet  officer.  Appointed  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, 1902-1907.  See  U.S.A.:  1901-1905;  iQOS- 
1909. 

SHAWANESE,  Shawnees,  or  Shawanoes.— 
"Adjacent  to  the  Lenape  [or  Delawares]  and 
associated  with  them  in  some  of  the  most  notable 
passages  of  their  history,  dwelt  the  Shawanoes, 
the  Chaouanons  of  the  French,  a  tribe  of  bold, 
roving,  and  adventurous  spirit.  Their  eccentric 
wanderings,  their  sudden  appearances  and  dis- 
appearances, perplex  the  antiquary  and  defy  re- 
search; but  from  various  scattered  notices,  we 
may  gather  that  at  an  early  period  they  occupied 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio ;  that,  becoming  embroiled 
with  the  Five  Nations,  they  shared  the  defeat  of  the 
Andastes,  and  about  the  year  1672  fled  to  escape 
destruction.  Some  found  an  asylum  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Lenape,  where  they  lived  tenants  at  will 
of  the  Five  Nations,  others  sought  refuge  in  the 
Carolinas  and  Florida,  where,  true  to  their  native 
instincts,  they  soon  came  to  blows  with  the  owners 
of  the  soil.  Again,  turning  northwards  they 
formed  new  settlements  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio, 
where  they  were  now  suffered  to  dwell  in  peace, 
and  where,  at  a  later  period,  they  were  joined 
by  such  of  their  brethren  as  had  found  refuge 
among  the  Lenape." — F.  Parkman,  Conspiracy  of 
Pontine,  ch.  1. — "The  Shawnees  were  not  found 
originally  in  Ohio,  but  migrated  there  after  1750. 
They  were  called  Chaouanons  by  the  French  and 
Shawanoes  by  the  English.  The  English  name 
Shawano  changed  to  Shawanee,  and  recently  to 
Shawnee.  Chaouanon  and  Shawano  are  obviously 
attempts  to  represent  the  same  sound  by  the 
orthography  of  the  two  respective  languages.  .  .  . 
Much  industry  has  been  used  by  recent  writers, 
especially  by  Dr.  Brinton,  to  trace  this  nomadic 
tribe  to  its  original  home;  but  I  think  without 
success.  .  .  .  We  first  find  the  Shawano  in  actual 
history  about  the  year  1660,  and  living  along  the 
Cumberland  river,  or  the  Cumberland  and  Ten- 
nessee. Among  the  conjectures  as  to  their  earlier 
history,  the  greatest  probability  lies  for  the  pres- 
ent with  the  earliest  account — the  account  given  by 
Perrot,  and  apparently  obtained  by  him  from 
the  Shawanoes  themselves,  about  the  year  1680 — 
that  they  formerly  lived  by  the  lower  lakes,  and 
were  driven  thence  by  the  Five  Nations.'' — M.  F. 
Force,  Some  early  notices  of  the  Indians  of  Ohio. — 
"Their  [the  Shawnees']  dialect  is  more  akin  to 
the  Mohegan  than  to  the  Delaware,  and  when,  in 
1692,  they  first  appeared  in  the  area  of  the  Eastern 
Algonkin  Confederacy,  they  came  as  the  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  former.  They  were  divided 
into  four  bands," — Piqua,  properly  Pikoweu,  Me- 
quachake,  Kiscapokoke,  Chilicothe.  "Of  these, 
that  which  settled  in  Pennsylvania  was  the  Pikoweu, 
who  occupied  and  gave  their  name  to  the  Pequa 
valley  in  Lancaster  county.  According  to  ancient 
Mohegan  tradition,  the  New  England  Pequods  were 
members  of  this  band." — D.  G.  Brinton,  Lenape 
and  their  legends,  ch.  2. — Idem,  The  Shawnees  and 
their  migrations  (Historical  Magazine,  i8d6,  v.  10). 
— "The  Shawanese,  whose  villages  were  on  the 
western  bank  [of  the  Susquehanna]  came  into  the 
valley  [of  Wyoming]  from  their  former  localities, 
at  the  'forks  of  the  Delaware'  (the  junction  of  the 
Delaware  and  Lehigh,  at  Easton),  to  which  point 


they  had  been  induced  at  some  remote  period  to 
emigrate  from  their  earlier  home,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Wabash,  in  the  'Ohio  region,'  upon 
the  invitation  of  the  Delawares.  This  was  Indian 
diplomacy,  for  the  Delawares  were  desirous  (not 
being  upon  the  most  friendly  terms  with  the 
Mingos,  or  Six  Nations)  to  accumulate  a  force 
against  those  powerful  neighbors.  But,  as  might 
be  expected,  they  did  not  long  live  in  peace  with 
their  new  allies.  .  .  .  The  Shawanese  [about  17SS, 
or  soon  after]  were  driven  out  of  the  valley  by 
their  more  powerful  neighbors,  the  Delawares,  and 
the  conflict  which  resulted  in  their  leaving  it  grew 
out  of,  or  was  precipitated  by,  a  very  trifling  inci- 
dent. While  the  warriors  of  the  Delawares  were 
engaged  upon  the  mountains  in  a  hunting  ex- 
pedition, a  number  of  squaws  or  female  Indians 
from  Maughwauwame  were  gathering  wild  fruits, 
along  the  margin  of  the  river  below  the  town, 
where  they  found  a  number  of  Shawanese  squaws 
and  their  children,  who  had  crossed  the  river  in 
their  canoes  upon  the  same  business.  A  child 
belonging  to  the  Shawanese  having  taken  a  large 
grasshopper,  a  quarrel  arose  among  the  children 
for  the  possession  of  it,  in  which  their  mothers  soon 
took  part.  *  .  .  The  quarrel  became  general.  .  .  . 
Upon  the  return  of  the  warriors  both  tribes  pre- 
pared for  battle.  .  .  .  The  Shawanese  .  .  .  were 
not  able  to  sustain  the  conflict,  and,  after  the  loss 
of  about  half  their  tribe,  the  remainder  were 
forced  to  flee  to  their  own  side  of  the  river,  shortly 
after  which  they  abandoned  their  town  and  re- 
moved to  the  Ohio.  [This  war  between  the  Dela- 
wares and  Shawanese  has  been  called  the  Grass- 
hopper War.]" — L.  H.  Miner,  Valley  of  Wyoming, 
p.  32. — See  also  Algonquian  family;  Cherokees; 
Delawares;  Indians,  American:  Cultural  areas 
in  North  America:  Eastern  Woodlands  area. 

SHAWMUT,  Indian  name  of  the  peninsula  on 
which  Boston,  Mass.,  was  built.  See  Massachu- 
setts:  1630. 

SHAYS,  Daniel  (1747-1825),  American  soldier. 
Leader  of  a  rebellion,  known  by  his  name,  against 
the  government  of  Massachusetts.  See  Massachu- 
setts: 1786-1787. 

SHE  WEI,  generic  name  by  which  the  Mongols 
were  known  to  the  Chinese  in  ancient  times.  See 
Mongolia:  Country  and  people. 

SHEADINGS,  divisions  corresponding  to  coun- 
ties on  the  Isle  of  Man.    See  Manx  kingdom. 

SHEAFEE,  Sir  Roger  Hale  (1763-1851), 
Canadian  soldier  and  administrator.  Commanded 
troops  in  the  War  of  1812;  administered  govern- 
ment of  Upper  Canada,  1812-1813.  See  U.S.A.: 
1813   (April-July). 

SHEAKLEY,  James,  governor  of  Alaska,  1893- 
1897.    See  Alaska:  1884-1922. 

SHEBA.— "The   name   of    Sheba  is   still   to   be 
recognised  in  the  tribe  of  Benu-es-Sab,  who  inhabit 
a     portion     of     Oman     (Southern     Arabia)." — F.         M 
Lenormant,  Manual  of  the  ancient  history  of  the        M 
East,  bk.  7,  ch.  1. — See  also  Arabia:  Ancient  suc- 
cession and  fusion  of   races;   Sab.^ans. 

SHEFFIELD,  University  of.  See  Universi- 
ties AND  colleges:  1877-1917. 

SHEIK  UL  ISLAM,  title  of  the  head  of  the 
Mohammedan  religious  system  in  the  Turkish  em- 
pire.   See  Ulema. 

SHEIKH  AL-BALAD,  title  of  the  military 
governor  of  Cairo.    See  Egypt:   1517-1798. 

SHEKEL,  principal  silver  coin  of  the  Jews. 
"Queipo  is  of  opinion  that  the  talent,  the  larger 
unit  of  Egyptian  weight  for  monetary  purposes, 
and  for  weighing  the  precious  metals,  was  equal 
to  the  weight  of  water  contained  in  the  cube  of 
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73  of  the  royal  or  sacred  cubit,  and  thus  equiva- 
lent to  42.48  kilos,  or  113-814  lbs.  troy.  He  con- 
siders this  to  have  been  the  weight  of  the  Mosaic 
talent  taken  by  the  Hebrews  out  of  Egypt.  It  was 
divided  into  fifty  minas,  each  equal  to  849.6  grm., 
or  13,111  English  grains;  and  the  mina  into  fifty 
shekels,  each  equal  to  14.16  grm.,  or  218.5  English 
grains.  .  .  .  There  appears  to  be  satisfactory  evi- 
dence from  existing  specimens  of  the  earliest  Jewish 
coins  that  the  normal  weight  of  the  later  Jewish 
shekel  of  silver  was  218.5  troy  grains,  or  14.16 
grammes." — H.  W.  Chisholm,  On  the  science  of 
weighing  and  measuring,  ch.  2. — See  also  Money 
AND  banking:  Ancient:   Jews. 

SHELBURNE,  William  Petty  Fitzmaurice, 
Earl  of.  See  Lansdowne,  William  Petty  Fitz- 
maurice,  1ST  Marquess. 

SHELDON,  Edward  Brewster  (1886-  ), 
American   dramatist.     See  Drama:    1865-1913. 

SHELLEY,  Percy  Bysshe  (1792-1822),  Eng- 
lish poet.    See  English  literature:   1780-1830. 

SHENANDOAH,  Confederate  privateer.  See 
Alabama  Claims:   1862-1865. 

SHENANDOAH  VALLEY,  Virginia,  region 
between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Appalachian  ranges. 

1716. — Possession  taken  by  Virginians.  See 
Virginia:    1710-1716. 

1744. — Purchased  by  Virginia  from  the  Six 
Nations.     See  Virginia:   1744. 

1861-1864. — Campaigns  in  the  Civil  War  See 
U.S.A.:  1861-1862  (December- April:  Virginia); 
1862  (May-June:  Virginia)  ;  (September:  Mary- 
land):  Lee's  first  invasion;  (October-December: 
Virginia);  1864  (May-June:  Virginia):  Campaign- 
ing, etc.;  (July:  Virginia-Maryland);  (August-Oc- 
tober: Virginia). 

SHENG-KING,  or  Feng-Tien,  Chinese  prov- 
ince in  southern  Manchuria.  The  territory  includes 
the  Liao-Tung  peninsula.  (See  Liao-Tung.)  The 
population  of  the  province  was  10,312,241  in  1923. 
The  capital  is  Mukden  with  a  population  of  about 
158,132  in  1923. 

1895. — Cession  in  part  to  Japan  and  subse- 
quent relinquishment.  See  China:  1894-1895; 
Shimonoseki,  Treaty  of  (1895). 

1900. — Russian  occupation  and  practical  pro- 
tectorate.    See  Manchuria:   1900-1901. 

SHENIR,  Battle  of.— Crushing  defeat  of  the 
army  of  king  Hazael  of  Damascus  by  Shalmanezer, 
king    of   Assyria,   841    B.  C. 

SHEPHELAH,  name  given  by  the  Jews  to  the 
tract  of  low-lying  coast  which  the  Philistines  oc- 
cupied. 

SHEPHERD,  Alexander  R.  (1835-1902),  gov- 
ernor of  the  District  of  Columbia,  1871-1874.  See 
Washington,  D.   C:    1873-1915. 

SHEPHERD-KINGS,  name  for  the  Hyksos, 
the  earliest  known  invaders  who  ruled  Egypt.  See 
Egypt:   Hyksos. 

SHEPLEY,  George  Forster  (1819-1878), 
American  soldier  and  jurist.  Military  governor  of 
New  Orleans,  1862;  of  Louisiana,  1862-1864;  of 
Richmond,  Virginia,  1865.  See  U.S.A.:  1862 
(March-June). 

SHEPPARD,  Seymour  Hulbert  (1869-  ), 
British  general.  Served  in  East  Africa  during  the 
World  War.  See  World  War:  1916:  VII.  African 
theater:  a,  6;   a,  7;   a,  10. 

SHER  SHAH  (c.  1482-1545),  Mogul  emperor 
of  India,  1542-1545.  See  India:  1351-1767;  1399- 
1605. 

SHERBROOKE,  Robert  Lowe,  Viscount 
(1811-1892),  British  statesman.  Vice  president  of 
the  education  board,  1859-1864;  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,   1868-1873;    home  secretary,    1873-1874. 


See  Civil  service  reform:   Great  Britain:   r86o- 
1912. 

SHERE  ALI  KHAN  (1825-1879),  amir  of 
Afghanistan,  1863-1879.  See  Afghanistan:  1842- 
1869;    1869-1881. 

SHERE  SINGH,  Sikh  leader  in  India.  One  of 
the  leaders  of  a  revolt  against  the  English,  1848. 
See  India:    1845-1849. 

SHERIAT,  sacred  law  of  Islam.  See  Turkey: 
1909. 

SHERIDAN,  Philip  Henry  (1831-1888),  Amer- 
ican general.     Served  in  the  Civil  War. 

In  the  battles  of  Stone  river  and  Franklin. 
See  U.S.A.:  1862-1863  (December-January:  Ten- 
nessee);   1863    (February- April:    Tennessee). 

At  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga.  See 
U.S.A.:  1863  (August-September:  Tennessee): 
Rosecran's  advance;  1863  (October-November: 
Tennessee) . 

Raid  to  Richmond.  See  U.S.A.:  1864  (May: 
Virginia):  Sheridan's  raid  to  Richmond;  1864 
(May:  Virginia):  Grant's  movement  on  Richmond. 
Campaign  in  the  Shenandoah. — Battle  of  Cold 
Harbor.  See  U.S.A.:  1864  (May-June:  Virginia): 
Campaigning  in  the  Shenandoah  valley;  1864 
(May-June:  Virginia):  Grant's  movement  upon 
Richmond:  Battle  of  Cold  Harbor;  1864  (August- 
October:   Virginia). 

In  battles  of  Waynesborough  and  Five  Forks. 
See  U.S.A.:  1865  (February-March:  Virginia); 
(March-April:  Virginia). 

Last  campaign.  See  U.S.A.:  1865  (April:  Vir- 
ginia) :  Abandonment  of  Richmond. 

In  Indian  wars.  See  U.S.A.:  1866-1876;  In- 
dians, American:    1865-1876. 

In  reconstruction. — Investigation  of  riot  at 
New  Orleans.    See  Louisiana:   1865-1867. 

SHERIDAN,  Richard  Brinsley  Butler  (1751- 
1816),  English  dramatist.    See  Drama:    1660-1800. 
SHERIF  PASHA  (1818-1887),  Egyptian  states- 
man.  Prime  minister,  1881 ;  1882-1884.  See  Egypt: 
1875-1882. 

SHERIFF,  or  Scirgerefa.— Origin  of  the 
name. — "The  Scirgerefa  is,  as  his  name  denotes, 
the  person  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the  shire, 
'pagus'  or  county:  he  is  also  called  Scirman  or 
Scirigman.  He  is  properly  speaking  the  holder  of 
the  county-court,  scirgemot,  or  folcmot,  and 
probably  at  first  was  its  elected  chief.  But  as  this 
gerefa  was  at  first  the  people's  officer,  he  seems 
to  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  people,  and  to  have 
sunk  in  the  scale  as  the  royal  authority  gradually 
rose:  during  the  whole  of  our  historical  period 
we  find  him  exercising  only  a  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion, shared  in  and  controlled  by  the  ealdorman 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  bishop  on  the  other. 
.  .  .  The  sheriff  was  naturally  the  leader  of  the 
militia,  posse  comitatus,  or  levy  of  the  free  men, 
who  served  under  his  banner,  as  the  different 
lords  with  their  dependents  served  under  the  royal 
officers.  ...  In  the  earliest  periods,  the  office  was 
doubtless  elective,  and  possibly  even  to  the  last  the 
people  may  have  enjoyed  theoretically,  at  least, 
a  sort  of  concurrent  choice.  But  I  cannot  hesi- 
tate for  a  moment  in  asserting  that  under  the 
consolidated  monarchy,  the  scirgerefa  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  king,  with  or  without  the  acceptance 
of  the  county-court,  though  this  in  all  probability 
was  never  refused." — J.  M.  Kemble,  Saacons  in 
England,  v.  2,  bk.  2,  cit.  $. — See  also  Shire; 
FIaldorman;  Common  law:   1316. 

Also  in:  R.  Gncist,  History  of  the  English  con- 
st it  ul  ion,  ch.  4. 

SHERIFFMUIR,  Battle  of.  See  Scotland: 
1715- 
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SHERMAN,  James  Schoolcraft  (1855-1912), 
vice  president  of  the  United  States:  1908-1912. 
See  U.S.A.:  1908  (April-November);  1910  (Au- 
gust-September). 

SHERMAN,  John  (1823-1900),  American  finan- 
cier and  statesman.  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  1855-1861;  United  States  senator: 
1861-1877;  1881-1897;  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
1877-1881;  secretary  of  state,  1897-1898.  See 
U.S.A.:   1897  (March). 

SHERMAN,  Roger  (1721-1793),  American  pa- 
triot. Member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  1774- 
1787;  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
1776;  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
1787,  United  States  senator  from  Connecticut, 
1791-1793.  See  U.S.A.:  1774  (September);  1776 
(July):    Text  of  Declaration  of  Independence ;   1787. 

SHERMAN,  William  Tecumseh  (1820-1891), 
American  general.  Served  in  the  Mexican  and 
Civil  Wars. 

At  battle  of  Shiloh.  See  U.S.A.:  1862  (Feb- 
ruary-April :  Tennessee) . 

Removal  from  command  in  Kentucky.  See 
U.S.A.:  1862  (January-February:  Kentucky-Ten- 
nessee) . 

At  battle  of  Vicksburg.  See  U.S.A.:  1862  (De- 
cember:  On  the  Mississippi). 

Capture  of  Jackson.  See  U.S.A.:  1863  (July: 
Mississippi) . 

Chattanooga  campaign.  See  U.S.A.:  1863 
(October-November:  Tennessee). 

Meridian  expedition. — Command  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Tennessee.  See  U.S.A.:  1863- 
1864  (December-April:  Tennessee-Mississippi)  ; 
1864   (March-April). 

Atlanta  campaign.  See  U.S.A.:  1864  (May: 
Georgia);   (May-September:   Georgia). 

March  to  the  Sea.  See  U.S.A.:  1864  (Sep- 
tember-October: Georgia)  ;  November-December: 
Georgia) . 

Last  Campaign.  See  U.S.A.:  1865  (February: 
South  Carolina);  (February-March:  The  Caro- 
Hnas)  ;  (April  26th). 

SHERMAN  ANTI-TRUST  ACT,  passed  by 
the  United  States  Congress  in  1890,  to  suppress 
trusts.  "The  development  of  the  Trust  type  of 
combination  aroused  a  storm  of  opposition.  This 
was  scarcely  remarkable.  The  power,  intangibility 
and  secrecy  of  the  organization,  its  e.xtra-legal 
character  and  its  lack  of  amenability  to  law  all 
ran  counter  to  American  ideas  of  justice  and  le- 
gality. The  opposition  rapidly  gathered  strength. 
Under  the  pressure  of  public  sentiment  both  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  parties — although  it 
was  recognized  that  the  campaign  would  be  fought 
out  on  the  tariff  issue — inserted  Anti-Trust  planks 
in  their  respective  Presidential  platforms  in  the 
conventions  of  1888.  This  action  later  bore  fruit 
in  the  passage  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  of 
1890.  In  the  meantime,  the  State  Legislatures  had 
not  been  idle.  The  latter  eighties  and  early 
nineties  witnessed  a  flood  of  State  Anti-Trust 
legislation,  which  swept  the  entire  country.  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska,  Maine,  Michigan,  North  Carolina, 
Iowa,  Kentucky,  and  Illinois  were  conspicuous 
leaders  in  the  movement.  By  1894,  the  statute 
books  of  about  twenty  States  showed  legislation 
of  one  kind  or  another  looking  toward  the  sup- 
pression of  Trusts,  Pools  and  other  combinations." 
— W.  H.  S.  Stevens,  Industrial  combinations  and 
trusts,  p.  43. — The  text  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Act  is  as  follows: 


An  act  to   protect  trade  and   commerce   against 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies.     Be  it  enacted 


by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assem- 
bled. 

Sect.  I.  Every  contract,  combination  in  the 
form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy,  in 
restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several 
States,  or  with  foreign  nations,  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  illegal.  Every  person  who  shall  make  any 
such  contract  or  engage  in  any  such  combmation 
or  conspiracy,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be 
punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  five  thousand 
dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  by  both  said  punishments,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court. 

Sect.  2.  Every  person  who  shall  monopolize,  or 
attempt  to  monopolize,  or  combine  or  conspire 
with  any  other  person  or  persons,  to  monopo- 
lize any  part  of  the  trade  or  commerce  among 
the  several  States,  or  with  foreign  nations,  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  con- 
viction thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding five  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  said  punish- 
ments in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sect.  3.  Every  contract,  combination  in  form  of 
trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy,  in  restramt  of 
trade  or  commerce  in  any  Territory  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  in  re- 
straint of  trade  or  commerce  between  any  such 
Territory  and  another,  or  between  any  such  Terri- 
tory or  Territories  and  any  State  or  States  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  with  foreign  nations,  or 
between  the  District  of  Columbia  and  any  State 
or  States  or  foreign  nations,  is  hereby  declared 
illegal.  Every  person  who  shall  make  any  such 
contract  or  engage  in  any  such  combination  or 
conspiracy,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  fine  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars, 
or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by 
both  said  punishments  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

Sect.  4.  The  several  circuit  courts  of  the  United 
States  are  hereby  invested  with  jurisdiction  to 
prevent  and  restrain  violations  of  this  act ;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  district  attorneys 
of  the  United  States,  in  their  respective  districts, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney-General,  to 
institute  proceedings  in  equity  to  prevent  and  re- 
strain such  violations.  Such  proceedings  may  be 
by  way  of  petition  setting  forth  the  case  and 
praying  that  such  violation  shall  be  enjoined  or 
otherwise  prohibited.  When  the  parties  complained 
of  shall  have  been  duly  notified  of  such  petition 
the  court  shall  proceed,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  the 
hearing  and  determination  of  the  case;  and  pending 
such  petition  and  before  final  decree,  the  court 
may  at  any  time  make  such  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  or  prohibition  as  shall  be  deemed  just 
in  the  premises. 

Sect.  5.  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  court 
before  which  any  proceeding  under  section  four 
of  this  act  may  be  pending,  that  the  ends  of  justice 
require  that  other  parties  should  be  brought  before 
the  court,  the  court  may  cause  them  to  be  sum- 
moned, whether  they  reside  in  the  district  in 
which  the  court  is  held  or  not;  and  subpoenas 
to  that  end  may  be  served  in  any  district  by  the 
marshal  thereof. 

Sect.  6.  Any  property  owned  under  any  contract 
or  by  any  combination,  or  pursuant  to  any  con- 
spiracy (and  being  the  subject  thereof)  mentioned 
in  section  one  of  this  act,  and  being  in  the  course 
of   transportation   from  one  State   to  another,   or 
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to  a  foreign  country,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the 
United  States,  and  may  be  seized  and  condemned 
by  like  proceedings  as  those  provided  by  law  for 
the  forfeiture,  seizure,  and  condemnation  of  prop- 
erty imported  into  the  United  States  contrary 
to  law. 

Sect.  7.  Any  person  who  shall  be  injured  in  his 
business  or  property  by  any  other  person  or  cor- 
poration by  reason  of  anything  forbidden  or  de- 
clared to  be  unlawful  by  this  act,  may  sue  therefor 
in  any  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
district  in  which  the  defendant  resides  or  is  found, 
without  respect  to  the  amount  in  controversy, 
and  shall  recover  three-fold  the  damages  by  him 
sustained,  and  the  costs  of  suit,  including  a  rea- 
sonable attorney's   fee. 

Sect.  8.  That  the  word  "person,"  or  "persons," 
wherever  used  in  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  in- 
clude corporations  and  associations  existing  under 
or  authorized  by  the  laws  of  either  the  United 
States,  or  the  laws  of  any  of  the  Territories,  the 
laws  of  any  State,  or  the  laws  of  any  foreign 
country. 

See  also  Railroads:  1890-1Q02;  Supreme  Court: 
1887-1914;  Trusts:  United  States:  1908-1909: 
Question  of  amending,  etc.;  1912-1914;  1915-1920: 
Steel  corporation  decisions;   1918-1921. 

SHERMAN  SILVER  ACT  (1890).  See 
Money  and  banking:  Modern:  1848-1893;  U.S.A.: 
1 890- 1 893. 

SHERSTONE,  Battle  of  (1016),  second  battle 
fought  between  Cnut,  or  Canute,  the,  Danish  king, 
and  Edmund  Ironsides  for  the  English  crown  in 
Wiltshire. 

SHERWOOD  FOREST,  old  English  forest. 
"The  name  of  Sherwood  or  Shirewood  is,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Llewellyn 
Jewett,  "derived  from  the  open-air  assemblies,  or 
folk-moots,  or  witenagemotes  of  the  shire  being 
there  held  in  primitive  times."  The  Forest  once 
covered  the  whole  county  of  Nottingham  and  ex- 
tended into  both  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire, 
twenty-five  miles  one  way  by  eight  or  ten  the 
other.  It  was  a  royal  forest  and  favorite  hunting 
resort  of  both  Saxon  and  Norman  kings;  but  is 
best  known  as  the  scene  of  the  exploits  of  the  bold 
outlaw  Robin  Hood.  Few  vestiges  of  the  great 
forest  now  remain. — Based  on  J.  C.  Br<5wn,  Forests 
of  England. 

SHESHATAPOOSH  INDIANS,  North  Amer- 
ican  tribe.     See   Algonquian   family. 

SHETLAND,  or  ZETLAND,  ISLANDS, 
group  of  over  a  hundred  islands  lying  between  the 
Atlantic  ocean  and  the  North  sea.  (See  World 
War:  Map  of  Europe  at  outbreak  of  war.)  They 
constitute  a  county  of  Scotland  and  unite  with 
Orkney  to  return  a  member  to  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. The  islands,  only  twenty-seven  of  which 
are  inhabited,  have  a  total  area  of  about  550 
square  miles  with  a  population  of  25,520  in  1921. 
The  island  of  Mainland  forms  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitable  area.  Many  cairns,  "Pictish 
towers"  and  other  ruins  dating  from  the  time  of 
the  early  Pict  inhabitants  are  to  be  found  in  the 
islands.  The  later  Norse  period  has  left  its  traces 
in  the  names  of  islands  and  mountains  and  in  many 
idioms  in  common  use. 

8th-13th  centuries. — Northmen  in  possession. 
—"The  Shetland  archipelago  was  settled  by  the 
Norsemen  on  their  early  expeditions  to  the  British 
Isles.  The  islands  were  inhabited  at  the  time  by 
the  Picts  (called  Peter  by  the  Norsemen),  who 
had  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  Irish  monks 
I  during   the   sixth   and  seventh   centuries   prior  to 


the  arrival  of  the  Vikings.  The  worst  of  the 
Viking  depredations  occurred  during  the  eighth 
century.  In  875  the  islands  were  annexed  to 
Norway  by  Harold  Haarfagar.]  In  course  of 
time  the  original  Celtic  inhabitants  disappeared. 
The  Norsemen  gradually  took  full  possession.  .  .  . 
In  the  reign  of  King  Olav  Tryggvason  .  .  .  [996- 
looc,  the  islands  were  definitely]  united  with  the 
kingdom  of  Norway;  Christianity  was  introduc-d 
and  the  Norse  system  of  law  and  government  was 
established  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  Norse  colonies." 
— K.  Gjerset,  History  of  the  Norwegian  people,  p. 
136. — See  also  Normans:  8th-9th  centuries;  loth- 
13th  centuries. 

1468.— Part  of  Scotland.— "The  Shetland  Islands 
continued  to  be  a  Norse  colony  only  till  1468, 
when  they  were  mortgaged  to  Scotland  by  King 
Christian  I  [of  Denmark  as  a  pledge  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  dowry  of  his  daughter  Margaret,  be- 
trothed to  James  VI  of  Scotland]  by  the  same 
documents  in  which  he  also  included  the  Orkneys. 
[The  dowry  money  was  never  paid  and  the  con- 
nection with  the  crown  of  Scotland  became  per- 
manent.] Here,  as  in  the  Orkneys,  a  feudal  sys- 
tem was  introduced  whereby  English  and  Scotch 
lords  took  possession  of  the  soil.  The  independent 
free-holding  Norse  farmer  class  disappeared,  and 
the  Norse  population  became  tenants  under  the 
great  landlords." — Ibid. 

SHEYENNES.     See   Cheyenne  Indians. 

SHI  HWANG-TI,  or  Che  Hwang-te  (259-209 
B.C.),  emperor  of  China,  246-209  B.C.  See 
China:  Origin  of  the  people,  etc. 

SHI  WEI,  eastern  Asiatics.  See  Mongolia: 
Country   and   the   people. 

SHIITES,  Shiahs,  or  Shias,  one  of  the  two 
great  divisions  of  Islam,  opposed  to  the  Sunnites. 
They  are  regarded  as  heretical  by  the  Sunnites 
or  orthodox  Mohammedans.  "The  Shiites  had 
their  origin  at  the  end  of  the  caliphate  of 
Medina  [661]  and  were  the  outgrowth  of  a 
group  that  had  been  discontented  ever  since  the 
Prophet's  death.  [See  Caliphate:  661.]  This 
group  had  held  that  the  first  three  caliphs  were 
interlopers ;  that  the  Prophet  desired  AH,  the  hus- 
band of  Fatima  [daughter  of  Mohammed],  to  be 
his  successor.  When  Ali  became  Caliph  after  the 
assassination  of  Othman,  Muawia  resisted  him, 
professing  to  be  an  avenger  of  the  murdered  Oth- 
man. Ali  fought  him  for  a  time,  but  was  finally 
persuaded  to  refer  the  dispute  to  arbitration.  The 
decision  went  against  Ali,  and  the  Karejites  were 
so  disgusted  with  him  that  one  of  them  assassinated 
him.  His  eldest  son  Hasan  was  regarded  for  a 
time  by  a  small  coterie  as  caliph,  but  was  poisoned 
in  669.  His  other  son,  Hosein,  eleven  years  later 
headed  an  insurrection  against  the  Omayyad  caliph 
Yezid  and  was  killed  in  battle.  The  slaughter  of 
Ali  and  his  sons,  descendants  of  the  Prophet,  at 
the  hands  of  Moslems  seemed  to  the  Shiites  the 
greatest  outrage.  The  Shiites  were  at  first  largely 
of  the  Persian  race,  and  the  Persians  are  still 
Shiites.  Of  Aryan  stock,  they  believe  more  easily 
than  the  Semites  in  incarnations.  The  tragic 
deaths  of  Ali  and  his  sons  led  them  to  regard 
these  heroes  as  almost  divine.  Their  tombs  are  to 
this  day  sacred  shrines  to  the  Shiite  sects,  and 
passion-plays  still  keep  aUve  the  memory  of  their 
sufferings.  Among  all  the  Shiites,  Ali  is  regarded 
as  an  incomparable  warrior,  concerning  whose 
prowess  the  most  extraordinary  legends  are  told. 
They  regard  him  also  as  a  saint  whose  miracles 
equal  tho.se  of  the  prophets." — G.  A.  Barton,  Reli- 
i^ions  of  the  world,  pp.  108-109. — "The  partisans  of 
the   line  of  Ali  repeatedly  rose  in  insurrection   in 
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the  cause  of  one  or  another  of  their  Imams,  and 
kept  up  at  all  times  a  secret  propaj^anda  which 
did  much  to  undermine  the  Omayyads  anci  briny 
about  their  fall  [750  A.D.I.  The  fruits  of  the 
legitimist  agitation  were  appropriated  by  the 
descendants  of  Mohammed's  uncle,  al-Abbas,  the 
caliphs  of  Bagdad,  who  made  large  capital  of  their 
descent.  ...  Of  the  innumerable  divisions  and 
subdivisions  of  the  Shiites  only  three  need  be  .  .  . 
particularly  considered.  The  Zeidites  are  named 
after  Zeid  ibn  Husein,  whom  they  acknowledge 
as  the  Imam  instead  of  Mohammed  al-Bakir.  .  .  . 
A  Zeidite  dynasty  established  itself  in  Tabaristan 
in  864  A.  D.,  and  ruled  that  province  for  more 
than  sixty  years;  in  Dailan  and  Gilan  they  held 
on  even  longer.  The  Idrisids,  who  ruled  Morocco 
from  788  to  98s,  were  also  Zeidites.  More  per- 
manent was  the  sway  of  the  Zeidite  Imams  in 
southern  Arabia  (Yemen),  where  they  gained  a 
footing  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  and 
have  maintained  themselves  to  the  present  day 
[written  in  1919J.  .  .  .  The  most  important  of  the 
branches  of  the  Shiites  are  the  Imamites,  or,  as 
they  have  been  commonly  called  in  more  recent 
times,  the  'Twelvers.'  The  latter  name  is  given 
them  because,  in  distinction  from  their  chief  rivals, 
the  'Seveners,'  their  succession  of  Imams  includes 
twelve  names,  beginning  with  Ali,  Hasan,  and 
Husein,  and  then  in  the  line  of  Husein  to  the  elev- 
enth, Hasan  al-Askari  (died  A.  H.  260).  The 
twelfth,  Mohammed  ibn  Hasan,  disappeared  from 
among  men,  and  is  the  Concealed  Imam,  the 
Mahdi  who  shall  come.  The  Twelvers,  who  have 
been  called  the  Shia  High  Church,  have  been  the 
state  religion  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia  since  1502. 
The  rival  sect  of  the  'Seveners'  end  their  series 
of  visible  Imams  with  Ismail  ibn  Jafar,  the  sixth 
in  the  succession  recognized  by  the  Twelvers. 
From  them  sprang  the  Ismailis.  .  .  .  The  author 
of  its  peculiar  system  was  a  certain  Abdallah 
ibn  Maimun,  a  man  of  Persian  descent,  who  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  of  the 
Hegira  in  Khuzistan.  His  aim  seems  to  have  been, 
by  means  of  a  secret  order,  to  undermine  Islam, 
and  to  substitute  an  altogether  different  reHgion. 
[His  successes  gave  rise  to  the  Karmathians  in  Irak 
and  Bahrain.  In  900,  his  grandson,  Obeid  Allah, 
appeared  in  north  Africa  as  the  Shiite  Mahdi  and 
established  his  capital  at  al-Mahdayya  near  Tunis. 
His  descendants,  the  Fatimad  caliphs,  annexed 
Egypt  and  Syria  and  set  themselves  up  as  legiti- 
mate Shiite  rulers  in  direct  line  from  Ali  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Abbasid  caliphs.  The  Ismaili  sect 
of  the  Shiites  also  gave  rise  to  the  Druses  (see 
Druses),  the  Hasanites  or  "Assassins"  and  the 
Babis  (see  Babism)  and  Bahais  (see  Bahaism),  all 
of  which  deviated  so  widely  from  the  type  that 
they  may  be  classed  as  distinct  religions  rather  than 
heretical  sects.]" — G.  F.  Moore,  History  of  reli- 
gions, V.  2,  pp.  43S-439,  SCO. — See  also  Caliphate; 
Mohammedanism;  Persia:  1499-1887;  Turkey: 
1481-1520. 

Also  in:  I.  Friedlander,  Heterodoxies  of  the 
Shiites  in  the  presentation  of  Ibn  Hazm  (Journal 
of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  1907,  1908). — 
I.  Goldjiher,  Mohammed  and  Islam. — D.  S.  Mar- 
goliouth,  Mohammed  and  the  rise  of  Islam. — E.  G. 
Brown,  Year  among  the  Persians. 

S'HIJO,  Japanese  school  of  painting.  See  Paint- 
ing:  Japanese. 

SHIKOKU  ISLAND,  one  of  the  principal 
islands  of  the  Japanese  archipelago,  southwest  of 
the  main  island  and  northeast  of  Kiusiu.  It  has  a 
total  area  of  6,461.39  square  miles.  See  Japan: 
Name. 


SHILOH,  or  PITTSBURG  LANDING,  Bat- 
tle of.  See  U.S.A.:  1862  (Februarv  .Xpril:  Ten- 
nessee) . 

SHIMABARA  REVOLT  (1637).  See  Japan: 
1625-1041. 

SHIMODA,  town  in  Japan,  on  the  island  of 
Hondo,  about  eighty  miles  southwest  of  Tokio.  It 
was  the  first  Japanese  port  opened  to  American 
trade,    1854.     ^^'^^  Japa.n':    1797-1854. 

SHIMONOSEKI,  fortified  maritime  town  in 
Japan,  at  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  main 
island.  The  population  was  07,806  in  1918.  In 
1864  it  was  bombarded  by  United  States,  British, 
Dutch  and  French  ships.  See  Japan:  1863-1868; 
also  Map. 

SHIMONOSEKI,  Treaty  of,  treaty  concluded 
April  17,  189S,  between  China  and  Japan  at  the 
close  of  the  Chinese-Japanese  War.  The  essential 
provisions  of  the  treaty  are  as  follows: 

Art.  I.  China  recognizes  definitely  the  full  and 
complete  independence  and  autonomy  of  Corea,  and, 
in  consequence,  the  payment  of  tribute  and  the  per- 
formance of  ceremonies  and  formalities  by  Corea 
to  China  in  derogation  of  such  independence  and 
autonomy  shall  wholly  cease  for  the  future. 

Art.  II-  China  cedes  to  Japan  in  pjerpetuity  and 
full  sovereignty  the  following  territories,  together 
with  all  fortifications,  arsenals,  and  public  property 
thereon: — (a)  The  southern  portion  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Feng-tien,  within  the  following  boundaries 
— The  line  of  demarcation  begins  at  the  mouth 
of  the  River  ,Yalu,  and  ascends  that  stream  to  the 
mouth  of  the  River  An-Ping;  from  thence  the 
line  runs  to  Feng  Huang;  from  thence  to  Haicheng; 
from  thence  to  Ying  Kow,  forming  a  line  which 
describes  the  southern  portion  of  the  territory. 
The  places  above  named  are  included  in  the  ceded 
territory.  When  the  line  reaches  the  River  Liao  at 
Ying  Kow  it  follows  the  course  of  that  stream 
to  its  mouth,  where  it  terminates.  The  mid-chan- 
nel of  the  River  Liao  shall  be  taken  as  the  line 
of  demarcation.  This  cession  also  includes  all 
islands  appertaining  or  belonging  to  the  Province 
of  Feng-tien  situated  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Bay  of  Liao  Tung,  and  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Yellow  Sea.  (b)  The  Island  of  Formosa, 
together  with  all  islands  appertaining  or  belonging 
to  the  said*  Island  of  Formosa,  (c)  The  Pesca- 
dores Group,  that  is  to  say,  all  islands  lying  be- 
tween the  119th  and  120th  degrees  of  longitude 
east  of  Greenwich  and  the  23rd  and  24th  degrees 
of  north  latitude.   .   .   . 

Art.  IV.  China  agrees  to  pay  to  Japan  as  a  war 
indemnity  the  sum  of  200,000,000  Kuping  taels. 
The  saici  sum  to  be  paid  in  eight  instalments. 
The  first  instalment  of  50,000,000  taels  to  be 
paid  within  six  months,  and  the  second  instalment 
of  50,000,000  taels  to  be  paid  within  twelve  months 
after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this 
Act.  The  remaining  sum  to  be  paid  in  six  equal 
annual  instalments  as  follows:  the  first  of  such 
equal  annual  instalments  to  be  paid  within  two 
years,  the  second  within  three  years,  the  third 
within  four  years,  the  fourth  within  five  years,  the 
fifth  within  six  years,  and  the  sixth  within  seven 
years  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this 
Act.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  S  per  cent,  per  annum 
shall  begin  to  run  on  all  unpaid  portions  of  the 
said  indemnity  from  the  date  the  first  instalment 
falls  due.  China  shall,  however,  have  the  right 
to  pay  by  anticipation  at  any  time  any  or  all 
of  said  instalments.  In  case  the  whole  amount 
of  the  said  indemnity  is  paid  within  three  years 
after    the    exchange    of    the    ratifications    of    the 
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present  Act,  all  interest  shall  be  waived,  and  the 
interest  for  two  years  and  a  half,  or  for  any 
less  period  if  then  already  paid,  shall  be  included 
as  a  part  of  the  principal  amount  of  the  in- 
demnity. 

Art.  V.  The  inhabitants  of  the  territories  ceded 
to  Japan  who  wish  to  take  up  their  residence 
outside  the  ceded  districts  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
sell  their  real  property  and  retire.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  period  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  Act 
shall  be  granted.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period 
those  of  the  inhabitants  who  shall  not  have  left 
such  territories  shall,  at  the  option  of  Japan,  be 
deemed  to  be  Japanese  subjects.  Each  of  the  two 
Governments  shall  immediately  upon  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  Act,  send  one 
or  more  Commissioners  to  Formosa  to  effect  a  final 
transfer  of  that  province,  and  within  the  space  of 
two  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications 
of  this  Act  such  transfer  shall  be  completed. 

Art.  VI.  All  Treaties  between  Japan   and   China 
having  come   to   an   end   in   consequence    of   war, 
China  engages,  immediately  upon  the  exchange  of 
the   ratifications   of   this  Act,  to   appoint  Plenipo- 
tentiaries to  conclude  with  the  Japanese  Plenipo- 
tentiaries a  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation, 
and  a  Convention  to  regulate  frontier  intercourse 
and  trade.     The  Treaties,  Conventions,  and  Regu- 
lations now  subsisting  between  China  and  European 
Powers  shall  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  said  Treaty 
and     Convention     between     Japan     and      China. 
From  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications 
of   this   Act   until   the   said    Treaty    and    Conven- 
tion are  brought  into  actual  operation  the  Japanese 
Government,    its    officials,    commerce,    navigation, 
frontier  intercourse  and  trade,  industries,  ships  and 
subjects,    shall    in    every    respect    be    accorded    by 
China     most-favoured-nation     treatment.       China 
makes,   in   addition,   the    following    concessions   to 
take    effect    six    months    after    the    date    of    the 
present  Act: — 1.  The   following   cities,   towns,   and 
ports,  in   addition   to   those   already   opened,   shall 
be   opened  to  the  trade,  residence,  industries,  and 
manufactures  of  Japanese  subjects  under  the  same 
conditions,  and  with  the  same  privileges  and  facili- 
ties as  exist  at  the  present  open  cities,  towns,  and 
ports  of   China,     (i)   Shashih,  in  the  Province  of 
Hupeh.     (2)   Chung  King,  in  the  Province  of  Sze- 
chuan.     (3)    Suchow,    in    the    Province    of    Kiang 
Su.     (4)  Hangchow,  in  the  Province  of  Chekiang. 
The    Japanese    Government    shall    have    the    right 
to  station  Consuls  at  any  or  all  of  the  above-named 
places.     2.  Steam  navigation  for  vessels  under  the 
Japanese    flag    for    the    conveyance    of    passengers 
and  cargo  shall  be  extended  to  the  following  places: 
— (i)  On  the  Upper  Yantsze  River,  from  Ichang  to 
Chung  King.     (2)  On  the  Woosung  River  and  the 
Canal,  from  Shanghae  to  Suchow  and  Hangchow. 
The  Rules  and  Regulations  which  now  govern  the 
navigation  of  the  inland  waters  of  China  by  for- 
eign   vessels,    shall    so    far    as    applicable,    be   en- 
forced in  respect  of  the  above-named  routes,  until 
new   Rules  and   Regulations  are  conjointly   agreed 
to.       3.  Japanese    subjects     purchasing     goods     or 
produce  in   the  interior  of   China   or  transporting 
imported   merchandise   into  the  interior  of   China, 
shall   have  the   right   temporarily   to   rent   or   hire 
warehouses    for    the    storage    of    the    articles    so 
purchased  or  transported,  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes  or  exactions  whatever.    4.  Japanese  sub- 
jects   shall    be    free    to    engage    in    all    kinds    of 
manufacturing    industries    in    all    the    open    cities, 
towns,  and  ports  of  China,  and  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  import  into  China  all  kinds  of  machinery,  pay- 


ing only  the  stipulated  import  duties  thereon.  All 
articles  manufactured  by  Japanese  subjects  in 
China,  shall  in  respect  of  inland  transit  and  in- 
ternal taxes,  duties,  charges,  and  exactions  of  all 
kinds  and  also  in  respect  of  warehousing  and 
storage  faciUties  in  the  interior  of  China,  stand 
upon  the  same  footing  and  enjoy  the  same  privi- 
leges and  exemptions  as  merchandise  imported  by 
Japanese  subjects  into  China.  In  the  event  addi- 
tional Rules  and  Regulations  are  necessary  in 
connection  with  these  concessions,  they  shall  be 
embodied  in  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navi- 
gation provided   for  by   this  Article. 

Art.  VII.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  next 
suceeding  Article,  the  evacuation  of  China  by  the 
armies  of  Japan,  shall  be  completely  effected  within 
three  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications 
of  the  present  Act. 

Art.  VIII.  As  a  guarantee  of  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  stipulations  of  this  Act,  China 
consents  to  the  temporary  occupation  by  the 
military  forces  of  Japan,  of  Wei-hai-wei,  in  the 
Province  of  Shantung.  Upon  the  payment  of  the 
first  two  instalments  of  the  war  indemnity  herein 
stipulated  for  and  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications 
of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation,  the 
said  place  shall  be  evacuated  by  the  Japanese 
forces,  provided  the  Chinese  Government  consents 
to  pledge,  under  suitable  and  sufficient  arrange- 
ments, the  Customs  Revenue  of  China  as  security 
for  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
remaining  instalments  of  said  indemnity.  In  the 
event  no  such  arrangements  are  concluded,  such 
evacuation  shall  only  take  place  upon  the  payment 
of  the  final  instalment  of  said  indemnity.  It  is, 
however,  expressly  understood  that  no  such  evacua- 
tion shall  take  place  until  after  the  exchange  of 
the  ratifications  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  and 
Navigation. 

Art.  IX.  Immediately  upon  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  this  Act,  all  prisoners  of  war  then 
held  shall  be  restored,  and  China  undertakes  not  to 
ill-treat  or  punish  prisoners  of  war  so  restored 
to  her  by  Japan.  China  also  engages  to  at  once 
release  all  Japanese  subjects  accused  of  being  mili- 
tary spies  or  charged  with  any  other  military  of- 
fences. China  further  engages  not  to  punish  in 
any  manner,  nor  to  allow  to  be  punished,  those 
Chinese  subjects  who  have  in  any  manner  been 
compromised  in  their  relations  with  the  Japanese 
army  during  the  war. 

Art.  X.  AH  offensive  military  operations  shall 
cease  upon  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this 
Act. 

See  also  China:  i8g4-i89S- 

SHINAR,  biblical  name  for  Babylonia.  See 
Assyria:  People,  etc.;  Babylonia:  Earliest  inhabi- 
tants; SUMER. 

SHINTO,  primitive  religion  of  Japan.  See 
Japan:    Religions;   Priesthood:   China  and  Japan. 

SHIPKA  PASS,  pass  in  the  Balkan  moun- 
tains in  Bulgaria,  between  Philippopolis  and  Plev- 
na. It  was  seized  by  the  Russians  in  1877.  See 
Turkey:   1877-1878. 

SHIPLEY,  William  (1714-1803),  English  edu- 
cator. Founded  the  Society  of  Arts,  1754.  See 
Education,  Art:  Modern:  England,  Ireland,  Scot- 
land. 

SHIP-MONEY,  tax  levied  in  England  at  vari- 
ous times,  originally  on  seaports  and  trading 
towns  and  later  extended  to  the  entire  kingdom. 
It  was  levied  by  Charles  I  in  i62q,  1634,  and 
1635.  Parliament  declared  it  illegal  in  1640.  See 
England:    1629-1640;  1640-1641. 
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SHIPPING    ASSOCIATION,    International. 

See  Baluc  and  VV'inrt.  Ska  Conkkkk.nck;  Tklsts; 
Inti'rnatiunal:    Transatlantii    shipping   lonipanii'S. 

SHIPPING  STRIKES:  England.  Sti-  Labor 
STRIKES  ANU  BOYCOTTS:  1915;  Clyde  shipyard  strike. 

New  Zealand.  See  Labor  strikes  and  boy- 
cotts:  iQOO-igij. 

United  States.  See  Labor  strikes  and  boy- 
cotts: iyi8-igig:  Seattle  general  strike;  New  York 
harbor   strike.-;;    igig:    Shipping   strike. 

SHIRAKAWA,  ruler  of  Japan,  1073-1080.  See 
Japan:    1050-1159. 

SHIRAZ,  capital  of  the  province  of  Fars,  Per- 
sia, founded  in  Og^.  It  was  the  capital  of  Persia 
in  1760  under  Kerim  Khan,  and  still  possesses  the 
title  "Dar  ul  ilm,"  the  seat  of  knowledge.  It  is 
an  important  trading-center  and  is  famous  for  its 
wine.     The   po[)ulation   is  estimated  at  60,000. 

SHIRE,  SHIREMOOT.— "The  name  scir  or 
shire,  which  marks  the  division  immediately  su- 
perior to  the  hundred,  merely  means  a  subdivision 
or  share  of  a  larger  whole,  and  was  early  used 
in  connexion  with  an  official  name  to  designate 
the  territorial  sphere  appointed  to  the  particular 
magistracy  denoted  by  that  name.  So  the  diocese 
was  the  bishop's  scire.  .  .  .  The  historical  shires  or 
counties  owe  their  origin  to  different  causes.  .  .  . 
The  sheriff  or  scir-gerefa,  the  scir-man  of  the  laws 
of  Ini,  was  the  king's  steward  and  judicial  presi- 
dent of  the  shire.  .  .  .  The  sheriff  held  the  shire- 
moot,  according  to  Edgar's  law,  twice  in  the  year. 
.\lthough  the  ealdorman  and  bishop  sat  in  it  to 
declare  the  law  secular  and  spiritual,  the  sheriff 
was  the  constituting  officer." — W.  Stubbs,  Constitu- 
tional history  of  England,  v.  i,  ch.  5,  sects.  48-50. 
— See  also  Knights  of  the  Shire;  England:  qsq- 
975;  Ealdorman;  Gau. 

SHIRE  HIGHLANDS,  district  in  British  Cen- 
tral Africa.  See  Africa:  Modern  European  oc- 
cupation:   1914-1920:    Climatic  conditions. 

1889-1890. — Protectorate  claimed  by  Britain. 
See   .\frica  ;   Modern   European   occupation:    1884- 

1899- 

SHIRLEY,  "William  (1694-1771),  colonial  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  1741-1749;  1753-1756. 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  .Amer- 
ica, 1 755- 1 756.  See  New  England:  1745;  1745- 
1748;   Canada:    i 756-1 757. 

SHISHAK,  or  Sheshonk,  pharaoh  of  Egypt, 
952-930  B.C.  Founded  the  22nd  dynasty;  plun- 
dered Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  c.  949 
B.  C.    See  Jerusalem:  B.  C.  1400-700. 

SHIVA.     See  Siva. 

SHIZOKU,  followers  of  feudal  lords  in  Japan. 
See  Military  ORGANazATiON:   35. 

SHOA,  southern  province  of  the  Abyssinian 
empire.  It  was  a  separate  kingdom  until  Menelek 
II,  king  of  Shoa,  acquired  the  Abyssinian  crown 
in   1889.     See  Egypt:    1885-1896. 

SHOGUN,  title  adopted  in  Japan  for  the  gen- 
eral commanding  each  of  the  four  divisions  of  the 
empire  in  ancient  times.  The  shogun  gradually 
became  independent  of  the  emperor,  so  that  the 
shogunate  became  the  de  facto  ruling  power  in 
Japan.  After  having  been  held  successively  by 
four  great  military  clans  for  700  years,  the  office 
was  abolished  in  1868.  See  Japan:  B.C.  600-A.  D. 
1853;  1159-1199,  to  1863-1868;  Military  organi- 
zation:  35. 

SHONTS,  Theodore  Perry  (1856-1910),  Amer- 
ican financier.  Chairman  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission,  1905-1907;  President  of  the  New  York 
Railways  Company  and  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Sub- 
way Construction  Company,  See  Panama  canal: 
1905-1907. 


SHOP  STEWARDS,  minor  trade  union  offi- 
cials functioning  in  Kjcai  workr^hops  in  England. 
They  were  responsible  for  the  "rank  and  file"  or 
shop  stewards'  movement  which  took  shape  during 
the  World  War  and  called  strikes  not  authorized 
by  national  union  officials.  "The  war,  bringing  in 
standardized  machinery  and  the  dilution  of  labor, 
endangered  the  standard  of  living  of  the  machine 
shop  workers.  Their  officials  made  bargains  with 
the  government,  which  robbed  them  of  power. 
The  constitution  of  the  union  made  it  difficult 
for  the  rank  and  file  to  be  directly  rejjresented. 
.Accordingly,  they  acted  independently  of  the 
Treasury  Agreement  of  their  officials,  and  of  their 
constitution.  [By  the  Treasury  Agreement  the 
unions  promised  to  refrain  from  strikes  and  waive 
all  trade  union  restrictions  and  regulations  during 
the  war.]  .  .  .  They  asserted  the  principle  of  local 
self-government  in  industry.  They  took  action  in 
the  shop  stewards'  movement,  which  became  the 
most  revolutionary  movement  in  the  industrial  field. 
.  .  .  The  rule-book  of  the  A.  S.  E.  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers,  the  dominant  union  of  the 
munitions  tradej  says  of  the  shop  steward:  'Rule 
13. — Committees  may  also  appoint  shop  stewards 
in  workshops  or  department  thereof  in  their 
respective  districts,  such  stewards  to  be  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  committee,  by  whom 
their  duties  shall  be  defined.  The  stewards 
shall  be  empowered  to  examine  periodically  the 
contribution  cards  of  all  members,  and  to  de- 
mand that  alleged  members  shall  show  their  con- 
tribution cards  for  examination  when  starting  work. 
They  shall  report  at  least  once  each  quarter  on 
all  matters  affecting  the  trade,  and  keep  the  com- 
mittee posted  with  all  events  occurring  in  the 
various  shops.'  .  .  .  [The  war  pressure]  created 
a  set  of  conditions  in  the  shop  which  made  neces- 
sary continuous  and  immediate  negotiation  be- 
tween the  workers  and  their  employers.  The  shop 
steward  was  the  man  who  could  perform  this 
function.  He  was  in  the  shop,  was  elected  by  the 
workers,  and  merely  had  to  enlarge  a  function 
already  exercised.  ...  As  the  result  of  the  strike 
[in  the  Parkhead  Works,  March  1916]  .  .  .  the 
shop  stewards'  movement  spread  over  Great  Britain. 
[The  government  was  finally  obliged  to  recognize 
and  deal  with  the  shop  stewards  under  the  guise  of 
an  unofficial  strike  committee  before  a  settlement 
of  the  strike  was  effected.  The  strike  was  settled 
Dec.  2,  191 7.  The  negotiations  that  followed  the 
strike  of  the  Coventry  munitions  factory  in  191 7 
resulted  in  an  agreement  made  at  a  national  con- 
ference held  between  the  Engineering  Employers' 
Federation  and  the  Engineering  Trade  Unions 
whereby  recognition  was  given  to  shop  stewards 
and  their  entry  into  negotiation  in  the  early 
phases  of  a  strike  permitted  if  they  were  duly 
elected  and  officially  endorsed  and  controlled  by 
their  trade  unions]." — P.  U.  Kellogg  and  A.  Glea- 
son,  British  labor  and  the  war,  pp.   160-162,    165. 

SHOPS  (EARLY  CLOSING)  ACT  (1920). 
See  Labor  legislation:  1920-1922. 

SHORT  BALLOT,  United  States,  name  given 
to  a  reform  movement  which  aims  at  the  reduc- 
tion of  elective  offices  in  state,  county  and  town 
to  such  a  limited  number  that  the  average  voter 
can  acquaint  himself  with  the  comparative  merits 
of  candidates  and  make  an   intelligent  choice. 

1908-1921. — Beginnings  of  the  movement. — 
Attempts  to  introduce  the  short  ballot  into  state 
constitutions. — The  prime  mover  in  the  short 
ballot  reform  was  Richard  S.  Childs  of  New  York 
who  was  the  author  of  a  magazine  article  on  "The 
Doctrine  of  the  Short  Ballot"  published  in  1908. 
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and  afterwards  given  wide  circulation  in  pamphlet 
form.  "On  January  17,  1910,  Governor  Wilson 
and  other  public  men  called  a  conference  of  some 
200  persons  at  the  Hotel  Astor  in  New  York  City, 
at  which  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Short 
Ballot  movement.  A  permanent  publicity  bu- 
reau called  The  National  Short  Ballot  Organiza- 
tion was  established  in  New  York.  .  .  .  Governors 
began  to  advocate  the  Short  Ballot.  .  .  .  Governor 
Hughes,  of  New  York,  for  example,  fought  year 
after  year  for  constitutional  amendments  which 
would  unite  the  state  administrations  under  the 
chief  executive.  Governor  Hay  in  Washington. 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  New  Jersey,  Governor  Hunt 
in  Arizona  and  Governor  Johnson  of  California  .  .  . 
[were]  among  the  other  vigorous  Short  Ballot 
advocates.  Legislation  along  Short  Ballot  lines 
began  to  receive  more  and  more  friendly  attention 
and  support.  In  1910  California  was  dominated  by 
.  .  .  politicians  financed  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  interests.  Their  barricade  against  de- 
struction by  public  opinion  consisted  mainly  of  a 
ballot  so  long  that  none  but  poUticians  could  un- 
derstand it.  Often  those  California  ballots  carried 
fifty  elective  offices  with  several  hundred  candi- 
dates. If  the  people  elected  a  Governor  and 
attorney-general  of  their  own  choosing  they  were 
likely  to  find  that  they  had  unknowingly  elected 
at  the  same  time  a  railroad  commission  which  had 
different  ideas;  or  vice  versa.  ...  In  191 1  .  .  . 
Cahfornia  became  a  theatre  of  Short  Ballot  dis- 
cussion. Numerous  bills  were  proposed  consoli- 
dating petty  offices  into  larger  ones  in  order  to 
clarify  the  ballot.  Some  of  these  passed.  The 
State  Printer  was  taken  off  the  ballot  and  made 
appointive  by  the  Governor.  The  Clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was  made  an  appointee  of  the 
Court  he  served  instead  of  being  independently 
elected.  The  Railroad  Commission  v/as  made  ap- 
pointive by  the  Governor." — H.  S.  Gilbertson, 
Short  ballot  movement  (pamphlets  of  National 
Short  Ballot  Organization) . — An  attempt  was  made 
to  introduce  the  short  ballot  principle  into  the 
new  Ohio  constitution  in  1912,  and  Colonel  Roose- 
velt strongly  urged  its  adoption  in  a  speech  before 
the  constitutional  convention.  The  proposal  was 
tabled.  The  voters  of  Oregon  defeated  the  short 
ballot  several  times.  The  New  York  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1915  reduced  the  number  of 
elective  officers  considerably,  but  the  proposed  con- 
stitution was  not  ratified  by  the  voters.  Twenty- 
five  governors  discussed  consolidation  and  the 
short  ballot  in  their  messages  to  the  state  legisla- 
tures convening  January,  1921.  Nebraska  and  Iowa 
adopted  a  plan  which  "provides  for  direct  voting 
for  president  and  vice  president  and  gives  in  effect 
the  same  result  that  would  be  obtained  were  the 
federal  constitution  to  be  so  amended  as  to 
require  the  election  of  these  officials  together  by 
direct  popular  vote.  .  .  .  The  purpose  and  effect 
of  this  plan,  first  used  by  Nebraska,  is  to  shorten 
the  ballot  physically.  It  does  not  really  lessen  the 
number  of  elective  officials.  It  merely  removes 
from  the  ballot  a  cumbersome  mechanism.  .  .  . 
The  National  Municipal  League,  ...  in  November, 
1 92 1,  adopted  resolutions  asking  that  the  legisla- 
tures of  other  states  follow  the  example  of  Ne- 
braska and  Iowa  in  removing  the  names  of  presi- 
dential electors  from  the  ballot." — G.  C.  Sikes,  Step 
toward  short  ballot  (National  Municipal  Review, 
Sept.,  1922). — Sec  also  New  York:   1920:  Bills. 

England.  See  Municipal  government:  Short 
Ballot,  etc. 

Also  in:  E.  D.  Bullock,  Short  ballot  (Short  Bal- 
lot Bulletin). — R.  S.  Childs,  Short  ballot  principles. 


SHORT     PARLIAMENT.       See     England: 

1640. 

SHORTHAND.     See  Abbreviation. 

SHOSHONEAN  FAMILY.— "This  important 
family  occupied  a  large  part  of  the  great  interior 
basin  of  the  United  States.  Upon  the  north 
Shoshonean  tribes  extended  far  into  Oregon,  meet- 
ing Shahaptian  territory  on  about  the  44th  paral- 
lel or  along  the  Blue  Mountains.  Upon  the  north- 
east the  eastern  limits  of  the  pristine  habitat  of 
the  Shoshonean  tribes  are  unknown.  The  narra- 
tive of  Lewis  and  Clarke  contains  the  explicit  state- 
ment that  the  Shoshoni  bands  encountered  upon 
the  Jefferson  River,  whose  summer  home  was  upon 
the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia,  formerly  lived 
within  their  own  recollection  in  the  plains  to  the 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  whence  they  were 
driven  to  their  mountain  retreats  by  the  Minnetaree 
(Atsina),  who  had  obtained  firearms.  .  .  .  Later  a 
division  of  the  Bannock  held  the  finest  portion 
of  Southwestern  Montana,  whence  apparently  they 
were  being  pushed  westward  across  the  mountains 
by  Blackfeet.  Upon  the  east  the  Tukuarika  or 
Sheepeaters  held  the  Yellowstone  Park  country, 
where  they  were  bordered  by  the  Siouan  territory, 
while  the  Washaki  occupied  southwestern  Wyo- 
ming. Nearly  the  entire  mountainous  part  of 
Colorado  was  held  by  the  several  bands  of  the 
Ute,  the  eastern  and  southeastern  parts  of  the 
State  being  held  respectively  by  the  Arapaho  and 
Cheyenne  (Algonquian),  and  the  Kaiowe  (Kio- 
wan).  To  the  southeast  the  Ute  country  included 
the  northern  drainage  of  the  San  Juan,  extending 
farther  east  a  short  distance  into  New  Mexico. 
The  Comanche  division  of  the  family  extended 
farther  east  than  any  other.  .  .  .  Bourgemont  found 
a  Comanche  tribe  on  the  upper  Kansas  River 
in  1724.  According  to  Pike  the  Comanche  territory 
bordered  the  Kaiowe  on  the  north,  the  former 
occupying  the  head  waters  of  the  Upper  Red  River, 
Arkansas  and  Rio  Grande.  How  far  to  the  south- 
ward Shoshonean  tribes  extended  at  this  early  pe- 
riod is  not  known,  though  the  evidence  tends  to 
show  that  they  raided  far  down  into  Texas,  to  the 
territory  they  have  occupied  in  more  recent  years, 
viz.,  the  extensive  plains  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains eastward  into  Indian  Territory  and  Texas 
to  about  97°  Upon  the  south  Shoshonean  terri- 
tory was  limited  generally  by  the  Colorado  River 
.  .  .  while  the  Tusayan  (Moki)  had  established 
their  seven  pueblos  ...  to  the  east  of  the  Colo- 
orado  Chiquito.  In  the  southwest  Shoshonean 
tribes  had  pushed  across  California,  occupying  a 
wide  band  of  country  to  the  Pacific." — J.  W. 
Powell,  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology, pp.  109-110. — "The  Pah  Utes  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  Nevada,  and  extend  southward. 
.  .  .  The  Pi  Utes  or  Piutes  inhabit  Western  Utah, 
from  Oregon  to  New  Mexico.  .  .  .  The  Gosh  Utes 
[Goshuites]  inhabit  the  country  west  of  Great 
Salt  Lake,  and  extend  to  the  Pah  Utes."— H.  H. 
Bancroft,  Native  races  of  the  Pacific  states,  v.  i, 
ch.  4. — In  1874  a  serious  outbreak  occurred  under 
Quana  Parker,  a  half  blood  Comanche.  In  this 
war,  the  Comanches  were  joined  by  the  Kiowans 
and  Cheyenne. — See  also  Indians,  American:  Lin- 
guistic characteristics;  Cultural  areas  in  North 
America:  Southwest   area;   Wyoming:    1006. 

SHOTGUNS.  SiH-  Rifles  and  revolvers:  Shot- 
guns in    World   War. 

SHOTOKU  (UMAYADO),  573-622,  Jap-inese 
|)rince,  statesman  and  general.  Ambassador  to 
Shiragi,  597.  (joo;  codified  laws  based  on  Chinese 
philosophy,  <io4.    See  Japan:   550-708. 

SHOTWELL,    James    Thomson    (1874-        ), 
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American   historian,   born    in    Canada.     Sec    His- 
tory:   1. 

SHREWSBURY,  Charles  Talbot,  Duke  of 
(1660-1718),  English  statesman.  One  of  the  noble- 
men who  invited  William  of  Orange  to  England  in 
1688;  secretary  of  state,  i688-i6qo,  1604-1700; 
became  lord  treasurer,  17 14,  and,  upon  the  death 
of  Queen  Anne,  employed  the  power  of  his  office 
to  secure  the  succession  of  George  1.  See  Eng- 
land:   1714. 

SHREWSBURY,  John  Talbot,  1st  Earl  of 
(c.  1388-1453),  English  general.  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  1414-1419;  1425;  appointed  marshal  of 
France,   1436.     See  Ireland:   1413-1467. 

SHREWSBURY,  Battle  of  (1403)-  See  Scot- 
land:  1400-1436. 

SHU,  Egyptian  deitv.  See  Mythology:  Egyptian. 

SHUMIR.     See  Sumer. 

SHUN  (fl.  22SS  B.C.),  Chinese  emperor,  2255- 
2205  B.C.  Author  of  the  oldest  known  musical 
composition.     See  Music:  Ancient:   B.C.  2852-478. 

SHUPANES,  GRAND  SHUPANES,  princes, 
ultimately  kings,  of  the  early  Serbian  people. 

SHUSHAN.     See  Susa. 

SHUSTER,  William  Morgan  (1877-  ), 
American  lawyer.  Financial  adviser  and  treasurer- 
general  of  Persia,  1911-1012.    See  Persia:   iqio-igii. 

SIAH-CHAI,  Chinese  sect  hostile  to  foreigners. 
See  China:   1895   (August). 

SIAM,  country  of  southeastern  Asia  in  the 
peninsula  of  Indo-China.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Tong-king  (French)  and  the  Southern 
Shan  States  of  Burma  (British),  on  the  west  by 
Annam  (French)  and  Cambodia  (French),  on  the 
south  by  the  Gulf  of  Siam  and  ports  of  the  Malay 
peninsula  and  on  the  east  by  the  China  sea.  Its 
area  is  198,000  square  miles  of  which  about  45,000 
are  in  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  its  population  in 
192 1  was  9,121,000.  The  capital  is  Bangkok,  situ- 
ated on  the  Menam  river.  Siam  is  a  monarchy 
and  for  purposes  of  administration  is  divided  into 
seventeen  monthons  or  provinces.  In  recent  years 
the  king  has  been  assisted  by  European  and 
American  advisers  in  a  number  of  the  departments 
of  government.  Rice  and  teakwood  are  the  prin- 
cipal exports.  "The  inhabitants  of  Siam,  whether 
Shans,  Laos,  or  Siamese  proper,  belong  all  alike  to 
the  same  Thai  stock,  which  is  also  represented  by 
numerous  tribes  in  Assam,  Manipur,  and  China. 
.  .  .  The  Siamese,  properly  so  called,  are  centred 
chiefly  in  the  Lower  Menam  basin  and  along  the 
seaboard.  Although  the  most  civilised  they  are  not 
the  purest  of  the  Thai  race.  .  .  .  Siam  or  Sayam 
is  said  by  some  natives  to  mean  'Three,'  because 
the  country  was  formerly  peopled  by  three  races 
now  fused  in  one  nation.  Others  derive  it  from 
saya,  'independent,'  sama,  'brown,'  or  samo  'dark.' 
.  .  .  The  Siamese  are  well  named  'Indo-Chinese,' 
their  manners,  customs,  civil  and  religious  institu- 
tions, all  partaking  of  this  twofold  character.  [See 
Mythology:  Eastern  Asia.]  Their  feasts  are  of 
Brahmanical  origin,  while  their  laws  and  admin- 
istration are  obviously  borrowed  from  the  Chi- 
nese."— E.  Reclus,  Earth  and  its  inhabitants :  Asia, 
V.  3,  ch.  21. — See  also  Asia:  European  influences, 
etc.:  1:  also  Map. 

Agriculture. — "The  Siamese  are,  before  all  things, 
an  agricultural  nation.  From  time  immemorial, 
the  valley  of  the  Menam  has  been  one  vast  rice- 
field,  and  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  country 
continue  to  plough,  sow,  and  reap  in  it  after  the 
same  methods,  and  with  the  same  kind  of  imple- 
ments, as  were  employed  by  their  predecessors  a 
thousand  years  ago.  The  Siamese  man  does  not 
take  kindly  to  most  forms  of  labor,  and  is  quite 


content  to  see  such  trades  and  manufactures  as 
there  are  in  his  country  in  the  hands  of  Chinese 
and  other  foreigners.  The  pursuit  of  agriculture, 
however,  he  reserves  to  himself,  and,  while  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  of  the  country  follow  the 
calling,  it  is  very  rarely  that  foreigners  are  found 
taking  an  active  part  in  any  form  of  agriculture 
except  market-gardening.  The  principal  product  of 
the  country  is  rice.  ...  It  might  almost  be  said 
that  rice  is  the  only  agricultural  product,  for 
though  Siam  exports  timber  and  grows  maize, 
millet,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  fruit,  yet  her  rice  pro- 
duction preponderates  so  entirely,  and  her  com- 
merce, politics,  and  social  conditions  are  now,  and 
have  always  been,  so  profoundly  influenced  by 
rice,  that  all  these  lesser  products  amount,  by 
comparison,  almost  to  nothing." — A.  C.  Carter, 
Kingdom  of  Siam,  pp.  153,  154. 

Traditional  history. — "Anterior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  Ayuthia  .  .  .  the  annals  of  Siam  are 
made  up  of  traditional  legends  and  fables,  such 
as  most  nations  are  fond  of  substituting  in  the 
place  of  veracious  history.  [See  Mythology: 
Eastern  Asia.]  .  .  There  are  accounts  of  inter- 
marriages with  Chinese  princesses,  of  embassies 
and  wars  with  neighbouring  States,  all  interblended 
with  wonders  and  miraculous  interpositions  of 
Indra  and  other  divinities;  but  from  the  time  when 
the  city  of  Ayuthia  was  founded  by  Phaja-Uthong, 
who  took  the  title  of  Phra-Rama-Thibodi,  the 
succession  of  sovereigns  and  the  course  of  events 
are  recorded  with  tolerable  accuracy." — J.  Bowring, 
Kingdom^  and  people  of  Siam,  v.  i,  ch.  2. — "It  was 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  that 
the  half-legaidary  national  hero,  Pra  Ruang,  threw 
off  the  Cambodian  yoke,  and  established  at 
Sukot'hai  the  first  capital  of  independent  Siamese 
kings.  Tradition  assigns  a  much  earlier  date  to  this 
event,  which  is  placed  in  the  year  638  A.  D.  .  .  . 
For  a  century  Sukot'hai  remained  the  capital. 
During  all  this  time  the  Cambodian  power  was 
wasted  by  continual  warfare  with  the  Siamese. 
[Under  the  rule  of  the  Khmer  kings  this  Siamese 
state  of  Sukhothai-Sawankalok  prospered  and  at- 
tained a  considerable  degree  of  civilization.]" — 
P.  A.  Thompson,  Siam,  an  account  of  the  country 
and  the  people,  pp.  23,  24. 

1351-1782. — Beginning  of  recorded  history. — 
Foreign  relations. — Ministry  of  Constantino 
Phaulcon. — Conquest  by  Burma. — Founding  of 
present  dynasty. — In  135 1  "Pra  Chao  U  T'hong 
founded  a  new  Siamese  capital  at  Ayuthia.  This 
date  marks  the  end  of  the  Cambodian  domination 
in  the  Menam  Valley  and  the  beginning  of  au- 
thentic Siamese  history.  .  .  .  For  four  hundred 
years  from  the  foundation  of  Ayuthia,  Siam  con- 
tinued a  powerful  state,  generally  triumphing  over 
its  neighbours,  and  at  times  treating  on  equal 
terms  with  China.  Whenever  the  Siamese  were 
successful  in  their  wars  vast  deportations  of 
prisoners  took  place,  and  this  in  part  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  there  .  .  .  [remained]  very  few 
Siamese  of  pure  blood.  During  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  Portuguese  established  a  regular  trade 
with  Siam.  .  .  .  About  this  time,  too,  Siam  en- 
tered into  commercial  relations  with  Japan,  and 
for  many  years  there  was  a  large  Japanese  colony 
at  Ayuthia.  The  Japanese  seem  to  have  occupied 
almost  the  same  position  as  Europeans  .  .  .  [did 
later],  but  eventually  the  jealousy  of  the  Siamese 
nobles  was  aroused,  and  a  massacre  took  place,  the 
survivors  being  expelled  from  the  country.  [In 
1612  an  English  ship  sailed  up  the  river  as  far  as 
Ayuthia  and  in  1620  Portuguese  missionaries  ar- 
rived.]    In    later    years    the    Dutch    became    the 
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greatest  traders  with  the  East,  and  at  one  time  they 
had  a  factory,  called  New  Amsterdam,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Menam.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV 
embassies  were  exchanged  between  Siam  and 
France.  The  great  King  Narai  then  ruled  at 
Ayuthia,  and  the  splendour  of  his  capital  was  such 
that  it  dazzled  even  writers  accustomed  to  the 
court  of  the  Grand  Monarque.  At  that  time  the 
Dutch  had  established  a  strong  fort  at  Malacca,  and 
imposed  a  toll  upon  all  the  ships  that  passed.  The 
foreign  affairs  of  Siam  were  managed  by  the 
king's  great  minister,  Constantine  Phaulcon,  a 
Greek,  who  first  came  to  Siam  as  the  agent  of 
an  English  East  India  merchant.  .  .  .  Under  the 
pretext  of  freeing  the  Gulf  of  Siam  from  the 
Dutch  yoke,  but  in  reality,  as  some  said,  designing 
to  bring  the  kingdom  under  French  domination, 
and  to  change  the  established  religion  of  the  coun- 


anarchy.  At  length  P'hya  Tak  Sin,  a  man  of 
Chinese  extraction,  gathered  together  the  bands 
of  dacoits  who  ravaged  the  country,  and  with  this 
army  he  drove  out  the  Burmans.  He  then  had 
himself  crowned  king  of  Bangkok,  which  has  re- 
mained the  capital  city  ever  since.  P'hya  Tak  Sin 
proved  a  strong  ruler.  During  his  short  reign  he 
subdued  the  northern  provinces,  and  compelled  cer- 
tain states  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  to  recognise  him 
as  their  overlord.  .  .  .  P'hya  Tak  Sin  seems  to 
have  eventually  gone  mad,  and  in  1781  he  was 
overthrown  by  the  general  of  his  armies,  Chao 
P'hya  Chakkri,  a  pure  Siamese,  and  the  founder 
of  the  present  dynasty  [which  dates  from  1782]. 
He  it  was  who  built  the  modern  city  of  Bangkok, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  river." — P.  A.  Thompson, 
Siam,  an  account  of  the  coimtry  and  the  people, 
pp.   24-30. 


TEMI'LE  OF  BAYON  IN  ANGKORTHOM 
Perhaps   the   most   remarkable   of   the   Khmer   remains,   gth   century   A.D. 


try,  he  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  show  extraor- 
dinary favour  to  the  French.  Not  only  did  King 
Narai  give  them  commands  in  the  guards  about 
his  person,  but  they  were  actually  'masters  and  in 
possession  of  the  two  chief  places  that  open  a 
passage  into  the  kingdom,  viz.,  Bangkok,  a  great 
and  strong  fortress  on  the  mouth  of  the  River 
of  Siam,  and  Margen  situated  on  the  frontiers.'  .  .  . 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  resentment  of  the 
Siamese  was  stirred  against  the  foreigners,  as  it 
had  been  against  the  Japanese  before  them.  When 
the  king  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  'Opra  Pitrachard,' 
the  minister  of  his  household,  seized  the  reins 
of  power.  .  .  .  [Phaulcon  was  killed  and  the 
French  guards  were  besieged  and  finally  forced  to 
leave  the  country. 1  The  usurper,  Opra  Pitrachard, 
was  thus  left  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  King- 
dom, and  he  became  the  founder  of  a  new  dyna.sty. 
This  chapter  of  Siamese  history  was  brought  to 
a  close  by  the  Burmese  invasion  and  the  dt"Struc- 
tion  of  Ayuthia  in  1767.    Then  ensued  a  period  of 


1800-1893.— Territorial  expansion.— First  com- 
mercial treaties.— Reign  of  Maha  Mong-kut.— 
Accession  of  Chulalongkorn. — French  aggres- 
sions.—By  1800  Siam  had  entered  upon  a  period 
of  territorial  expansion.  "In  1795  the  provinces 
of  Battambong  and  Siemrap  [had  been]  wrested 
from  the  waning  power  of  Cambodia.  .  .  .  Early 
in  the  nineteenth  century  the  Laos  were  finally 
conquered,  and  their  king  was  led  captive  to  Bang- 
kok, whilst  Luang  Prabang  and  a  large  slice  of 
trans-Mekong  territory  were  also  brought  under 
Siamese  dominion." — P.  A.  Thompson,  Siam,  an 
account  oj  the  country  and  the  people,  p.  30. — In 
1825  on  the  death  of  King  Phra  Bud  alot  La  "the 
throne  was  seized  by  one  of  his  sons  by  a  lesser 
wife,  the  rightful  heir,  Chao  Fa  Mongkut,  a  youth 
of  twenty-one  retiring  with  a  younger  brother 
into  the  safe  seclusion  of  the  priesthood.  The 
new  King  took  the  title  of  Somdet  Phra  Chao 
Prasat  Thong  but  lives  in  history  as  Phra  Nang 
Klao.    His  reign  of  twenty-seven  years  was  chiefly 
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remarkable    for    the    re-tstablishment    of    political 
relations   with   the   nations   of   the   Wt-st.      .  .  Lin 
182O]    a   treaty   of    friendship  and  commerce   was 
made   between   Great   Britain   and  Siam,  .  .  .  pro- 
viding   for    the   settlement    of    petty    disputes,    the 
mutual  surrender  of  criminals,  defining  spheres  of 
influence  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  securing  Free- 
dom  of   trade.     This  treaty  .  .  .  was  followed  in 
i&6i  by  another  with  the  United  States  of  America, 
regulating   the   treatment  of  American  citizens  re- 
sorting   to    Siam.  ...  In    1851    A.  D.    King    Thra 
Nang  Klao  died  and  Prince  Chao  Fa  Mongkut  was 
invited   by   the  people   to   take   the  crown   which 
he   should  have   inherited   before.     At   the   age   of 
forty-seven  therefore  the  Prince  left  his  retirement 
and  was  crowned  under  the  title  of  Somdet  Phra 
Paramindr    Maha   Mongkut,   his   younger   brother 
being  created  Uparach  or  Wang  Na  [second  kingj. 
The  new  King  had  occupied  the  twenty-si.x  years 
of   his    monastic    seclusion    not    only    in    the    con- 
templation of  'The  Wheel  of  the  Law'  but  also  in 
studying   the  history  and  customs  of  his  country, 
the  English  language,  mechanics  and  other  sciences 
then  almost  unknown  in  Siam,  and  also  the  man- 
ners and  systems  of  government  obtaining  in  the 
west.  .  .  .  King  Maha  Mongkut  did  much  to  en- 
courage the  growth  of  intercourse  with  the  outside 
world  and  it  was  during  his  reign  that  the  relations 
at  present  existing  between  Siam  and  the  European 
nations   were  established.  ...  In    1855    A.  D.    the 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Phra  Maha  Mongkut, 
Sir   John    Bowring    arrived   in    Siam    bearing    full 
powers  from  the  Queen  to  negotiate  and,  if  possible 
to   sign   a   new    treaty    between    Siam   and    Great 
Britain.  .  .  .  The    successful    negotiations    of    the 
British   Treaty    drew   the   immediate   attention    of 
the  other  Powers.    Similar  arrangements  were  made 
with   France    and   with   the   United  States  in   the 
following  year,  with  Denmark,  and  with  Hanseatic 
Towns  in  1858  A.  D.,  Portugal  in  1859  A.D.,  Hol- 
land in  i860  A.  D.,  Prussia  in  1862  A.  D.,  while  Sir 
John  Bowring  was  commissioned  to  sign  treaties  on 
behalf  of  Siam  with  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Norway 
and  Sweden  in  1868  A.  D.    Thus  King  Maha  Mong- 
kut,  who   found   on   his   accession  a   condition   of 
sullen  unfriendliness  and  suspicious  reserve  prevail- 
ing towards  all  foreigners,  before  he  died  had  en- 
tered  into    amicable    relations   with    most    of    the 
Powers.  .  .  .  His  .  .  .  Majesty  Somdet  Phra  Para- 
miadr  Maha  Chulalongkorn  ...  [in  1873]  took  up 
the  reins  of  government  and  at  once  began  a  series 
of    reforms.  .  .  .  The     abolition    of    slavery,    the 
establishment     of    efficient     Law     Courts,     radical 
changes  in  methods  of  revenue  and  rural  adminis- 
tration,  the   spread   of    education,    reform    of    the 
conditions  of  military  service  and  the  construction 
of   railways  and  irrigation  works   [were]   amongst 
the  most  notable  changes." — W.  A.  Graham,  Siam, 
pp.  202-208. — "King  Chulalongkorn  encourged  Eng- 
lish customs  and  the  English  language  by  all   the 
means  in  his  power  .  .  .   [took]  the  kindliest  possi- 
ble  interest   in   the   introduction    of   electric    light, 
electric  tramways,  &c.,  into  his  capital —  .  .  .  en- 
deavoured to  model  his  army  and  navy,  his  prison 
and  other  systems,  upon  the  English  method — and 
...  in  person  opened  the  first  railway  (that  con- 
necting  Bangkok  with  Paknam)    in  Siam.  ...  In 
the  early  eighties  France  commenced  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Tonquin.  ...  It  was  not  until   1893   that 
France   openly    attacked   Siam.     [The    French   de- 
manded for  Annam  the  territory  east  of  the  Me- 
kong river  and  the  neutrality  of  a  wide  belt  to  the 
west.]     The    demand    was   subtly    formulated — on 
behalf,  not  of  the  Government  of  the  French  Re- 
public, but  of  'the  Empire  of  Annam.'    But  even 


so  the  French  had  been  in  Annam  for  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  whereas  Siam  could  show 
an  undisturbed,  undi.'iputcd  tenure  of  the  Mekong 
River's  'rive  gauche'  for  at  least  ninety  years.  .  .  . 
The  cession  to  France  of  territory  amounting  to 
rather  more  than  one-third  of  the  fnlire  kingdom 
was  insisted  upon;  and  in  March  1893  that  Power 
sent  the  ship-of-war  Lutin  to  Bangkok,  where  she 
remained  for  months  a  standing  menace.  A  rigorous 
blockade  of  the  Siamese  seaboard  followed,  result- 
ing in  a  few  short  days  in  complete  surrender  of 
the  disputed  territory  to  France  and  the  payment 
of  a  heavy  war  indemnity." — P.  C.  Standing, 
Sigtiijicance  of  the  Siamese  visit  (Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, June,  1897). — See  also  Indo-Chin.\:  1787- 
1891. 

1895. — Legislative  council  created. — By  the 
royal  decree  of  Jan.  10,  1895,  a  legislative  council 
was  created  which  superseded  the  council  of  state 
in  existence  since  1874.  The  decree  provided  for 
a  council  composed  of  the  senabodi  (ministers  of 
state)  and  others  not  less  than  twelve  in  number, 
appointed  by  the  crown,  and  stated  that  the  duties 
of  the  council  were  to  revise,  amend  and  com- 
plete   the   legislation   of   the   kingdom. 

1896-1899. — Declaration  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France  with  regard  to  Siam. — A  decla- 
ration of  agreement,  in  part  as  follows,  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  was  signed  at  London, 
January  15,  1896:  "I.  The  Governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  engage  to  one  another  that 
neither  of  them  will,  without  the  consent  of  the 
other,  in  any  case,  or  under  any  pretext,  advance 
their  armed  forces  into  the  region  which  is  com- 
prised in  the  basins  of  the  Petcha  Bouri,  Meiklong, 
Menam,  and  Bang  Pa  Kong  (Petriou)  Rivers  and 
their  respective  tributaries,  together  with  the  ex- 
tent of  coast  from  Muong  Bang  Tapan  to  Muong 
Pase,  the  basins  of  the  rivers  on  which  those  two 
places  are  situated,  and  the  basins  of  the  other 
rivers,  the  estuaries  of  which  are  included  in  that 
coast;  and  including  also  the  territory  lying  to 
the  north  of  the  basin  of  the  Menam,  and  situated 
between  the  Anglo-Siamese  frontier,  the  Mekong 
River,  and  the  eastern  watershed  of  the  Me  Ing. 
They  further  engage  not  to  acquire  within  this 
region  any  special  privilege  or  advantage  which 
shall  not  be  enjoyed  in  common  by,  or  equally 
open  to.  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  their  na- 
tionals and  dependents.  These  stipulations,  how- 
ever, shall  not  be  interpreted  as  derogating  from 
the  special  clauses  which,  in  virtue  of  the  Treaty 
concluded  on  the  3rd  October,  1893,  between 
France  and  Siam,  apply  to  a  zone  of  25  kilom.  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Mekong  and  to  the  navi- 
gation of  that  river.  II.  Nothing  in  the  fore- 
going clause  shall  hinder  any  action  on  which  the 
two  Powers  may  agree,  and  which  they  shall  think 
necessary  in  order  to  uphold  the  independence  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Siam.  But  they  engage  not  to 
enter  into  any  separate  Agreement  permitting  a 
third  Power  to  take  any  action  from  which  they 
are  bound  by  the  present  Declaration  themselves 
to  abstain.  III.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Nam 
Huok  northwards  as  far  as  the  Chinese  frontier 
the  thalweg  of  the  Mekong  shall  form  the  limit 
of  the  possessions  or  spheres  of  influence  of  Great 
Britain  and  France.  It  is  agreed  that  the  nationals 
and  dependents  of  each  of  the  two  countries  shall 
not  exercise  any  jurisdiction  or  authority  within  the 
possessions  or  sphere  of  influence  of  the  others." — 
Frequent  coUisions  between  French  and  Siamese  in 
the  so-called  "neutral  zone"  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Mekong  continued,  until  a  new  convention  was 
agreed  upon  in  May,  1899.     This  gave  to  France 
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the  province  of  Luang-Phrabang,  in  return  for 
which  she  agreed  to  withdraw  entirely  from  the 
neutral  territory  and  also  from  the  port  of  Chant- 
abun. 

1898. — Gift  of  relics  of  Buddha.  See  Buddha: 
Discovery  of  his  birthplace,  etc. 

1899  (May- July). — Representation  in  the  peace 
conference  at  The  Hague.  See  Hague  confer- 
ences;  1899:   Constitution. 

1902. — Treaty  with  France. — By  a  fresh  treaty 
with  Siam,  secured  in  October,  1902.  France  won 
from  that  kingdom  another  piece  of  territory  to 
add  to  her  Indo-China  domain.  The  new  acqui- 
sition was  between  the  Rolnos  and  Piek  Kompong 
Tiam  rivers,  on  the  Great  Lake.  In  return  France 
restored  the  port  of  Chantabun,  which  she  had 
held  for  a  long  time  without  right,  and  which 
she  agreed  to  restore  in  1899. 

1904. — Declaration  of  England  and  France 
touching  influence  in  Siam.     See  Entente  Cor- 

DIALE. 

1905. — Suppression  of  gambling  and  edict  for 
the  extinction  of  slavery. — An  official  notifica- 
tion of  the  suppression  of  gambling  and  a  royal 
edict  decreeing  the  abolition  of  the  last  remnants 
of  slavery  in  the  Kingdom  of  Siam  were  com- 
municated to  the  American  government,  through 
its  minister  at  Bangkok,  in  March  and  April,  1905. 
In  part,  the  former  stated:  "His  Majesty  has  long 
been  impressed  by  the  fact  that  although  the  reve- 
nue derived  from  gambling  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  finances  of  the  Kingdom  the  evils  resulting 
therefrom  are  much  greater  than  the  benefits.  .  .  . 
In  order,  however,  to  replace  the  loss  of  the  revenue 
derived  from  gambling,  some  taxes  must  be  in- 
creased and  new  taxes  devised.  In  the  increase 
of  certain  of  these  taxes  it  will  be  necessary  to 
enter  upon  negotiations  with  foreign  powers.  Gam- 
bling cannot,  therefore,  be  suppressed  at  once,  but 
must  be  gradually  abolished.  His  Majesty,  there- 
fore, has  been  pleased  to  order  the  abolition  of 
gambling  within  the  period  of  three  years."  The 
decree  concerning  slavery  opened  thus:  "Although 
slavery  in  our  realm  is  very  different  from  slavery 
as  it  has  existed  in  many  other  countries — most 
slaves  being  persons  who  have  become  so  volun- 
tarily and  not  by  force  and  the  powers  of  the 
master  over  the  slaves  being  strictly  limited — yet 
we  have  always  considered  that  the  institution, 
even  in  this  modified  form,  is  an  impediment  to 
the  progress  of  our  country."  Accordingly,  a  law 
is  decreed  as  follows:  "All  children  born  of  parents 
who  are  slaves  shall  be  free  without  the  execution 
of  the  condition  stated  in  the  law  of  Pee  Chau. 
No  person  now  free  can  be  made  a  slave.  If 
any  person  now  a  slave  shall  hereafter  become 
free  he  cannot  thereafter  again  become  a  slave. 
Wherever  any  person  is  now  held  a  debt  slave,  the 
master  shall  credit  upon  the  principal  of  the 
debt  for  which  he  is  held  a  slave  the  sum  of  four 
(4)  ticals  for  each  month  after  the  ist  of  April, 
.  .  .  provided  that  no  credit  shall  be  allowed  for 
any  time  during  which  the  slave  may  desert  his 
master.  If  a  slave  changes  his  master,  no  in- 
crease shall  be  made  in  the  debt  for  which  he  is 
actually  held."  This  law  was  put  into  effect  and 
resulted  in  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery.  All 
but  a  small  proportion  of  former  slaves  gained 
their  freedom   under  the   law. 

1907. — Agreement  with  France. — On  March  23, 
1907,  a  new  boundary  was  accepted  by  Siam 
whereby  the  provinces  of  Battambong,  Sicm  Reap 
and  Sisophon  were  ceded  to  Cambodia,  and  the 
coastal  strip  to  the  south  with  the  port  of  Krat 
returned  to   Siam.     A   tract   of   the  Laos  country 


was  also  restored  to  Siam,  in  the  Luang-Prabang 
region.  Four  ports  on  the  Mekong  were  ceded 
to  France  on  perpetual  lease. — See  also  Cambodia. 

1909. — Treaty  with  Great  Britain,  ceding 
three  states  in  the  Malay  peninsula. — By  a  treaty 
with  Siam,  signed  on  March  loth,  1909,  Great  Brit- 
ain added  15,000  square  miles  to  her  dominion  in 
the  Malay  peninsula.  Siam  renounced,  in  favour 
of  Great  Britain,  her  suzerain  rights  over  the  na- 
tive States  of  Kelantan,  Trengganu,  and  Kedah, 
and  perhaps  other  districts,  in  the  peninsula.  In 
return  the  British  government  consented  to  certain 
modifications  in  the  extra-territorial  rights  en- 
joyed by  British  subjects  in  Siam.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  Federated  Malay  States  agreed  to 
advance  to  Siam  the  capital,  about  £4,000,000,  re- 
quired for  the  construction  of  railways  in  southern 
Siam,  by  which  it  was  hoped  that  direct  railway 
communication  would  soon  be  established  between 
Bangkok  and  Singapore.  Kelantan  lies  374  miles 
distant  from  Singapore  and  about  500  from  Bang- 
kok, on  the  shore  of  the  China  sea.  It  is  a  purely 
Malay  State. 

1910. — Death  of  Chulalongkorn. — Accession  of 
Maha  Vajiraoudh. — "On  the  23rd  October,  1910. 
.  .  .  His  Majestj'  King  Chulalongkorn  died.  .  .  . 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  held  im- 
mediately after  his  death  the  Crown  Prince  H.  R.  H. 
Maha  Vajiraoudh  was  proclaimed  king,  the  absence 
of  all  opposition  or  demur  to  the  late  sovereign's 
wish  proving  the  wisdom  of  the  Law  of  Succession 
of   1887." — W.  A.  Graham,  Siam,  p.  213. 

1917-1922.— Entry  into  World  War.— New 
treaty  with  United  States. — Railway  and  irriga- 
tion development. — In  191 7  Maha  Vapravudh  as- 
sumed the  title  of  King  Rama  VT.  On  July  22, 
191 7,  Siam  issued  a  declaration  of  war  against  Ger- 
many and  Austria  on  behalf  of  the  rights  of  small 
states.  After  the  war  Siam  became  a  member  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  took  part  in  its  coun- 
cils. A  new  treaty  between  Siam  and  the  United 
States  was  signed  December  16.  1920,  revising  the 
conventions  existing  between  the  two  countries. 
"Article  I  of  the  protocol  announces  that  the  sys- 
tem of  jurisdiction  established  in  Siam  for  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  'privileges,  exemp- 
tions, and  immunities'  now  enjoyed  by  them  as  a 
part  of  or  appurtenant  to  that  system  'shall  abso- 
lutely cease  and  determine  on  the  date  of  the 
exchange  of  ratifications,'  and  that  thereafter  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  persons,  cor- 
porations, companies,  and  associations  entitled  to  its 
protection  in  Siam  shall  be  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Siamese  courts.  .  .  .  Upon  the 
promulgation  of  all  the  Siamese  codes  specified  in 
Article  II,  and  after  a  definite  period  of  time, 
Siam  acquires  fullest  rights  of  jurisdiction  over 
causes  pertaining  to  Americans,  and  that-  the 
United  States  so  agrees  to  an  ultimate  and  com- 
plete relinquishment  of  extraterritorial  jurisdiction." 
— C.  C.  Hyde,  Relinquislimrnt  of  exlraierritorial 
jurisdiction  in  Siam  {American  Journal  of  Inter- 
national Law,  July,  1921). — Railway  development 
has  been  rapid  in  recent  years.  Through  service 
to  Kedah  on  the  Southern  Bangkok  Noi-Sungci 
Golok  line  was  started  in  1918  and  the  extensive 
Chiang-mai  line  was  completed  in  1021.  The  Prasak 
South  Canal  irrigation  project  undertaken  by  the 
government  in  1916  was  in  operation  in  1922. — See 
also  Paris,  Conference  of:  Outline  of  work;  St. 
Germain,  Treaty  of:  Part  IV;  Section  III;  Ver- 
sailles, Treaty  of:  Part  IV:  Section  III;  Condi- 
tions of  peace. 

Also  in:  A.  Wright,  Twentieth  century  impres- 
sions    of     Siam. — D.     MacGilvary,     Half-century 
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among  the  Siamese. — A.  J.  Little,  Far  East. — J.  An- 
derson, English  intercourse  with  Siam  in  the  seven- 
teenth century. — J.  G.  D.  Campbell,  .Siam  in  the 
twentieth  century. — R.  K.  Douglas,  Europe  and  the 
Far  East. — W.  A.  Graham,  Siam. — F.  Vincent,  Land 
of  the  White  Elephant. — E.  Young,  Kingdom  of 
the  Yellow  Robe. — A.  R.  Colquhoun,  Amongst  the 
Shans. — Journal    of    the   Siam   Society,    1904-1914. 

SIB.     See  Clans. 

SIBELIUS,  Jean  Julius  Christian  (1865-  ), 
Finnish  composer.  See  Mtrsic:  Folk  music  and 
nationalism:    Finland. 

SIBERIA:  Land. — Siberia,  or  Asiatic  Russia, 
embraced  more  than  one-half  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire. It  was  divided  into  four  governments: 
Irkutsk,  Tobolsk,  Tomsk  and  Yeniseisk,  and  cov- 
ered an  area  of  4,831,882  square  miles.  In  1923 
it  was  an  integral  part  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Fed- 
erated Soviet  Republic.  It  is  composed  of  twelve 
provinces  and  has  a  population  of  11,069,550.  "The 
four  thousand  miles  of  territory  that  divide  the 
Urals  from  the  Pacific  are  generally  designated 
under  the  comprehensive  but  misleading  term  of 
Siberia;  in  reality  they  comprise  four  quite  dis- 
tinct and  separate  countries;  distinct  in  regard  to 
outward  conformation;  separate  because  each  of 
them  is  endowed  with  the  essentials  of  food  and 
fuel.  [See  also  Asia:  Map.]  First,  there  is  the 
maritime  country,  extending  from  the  Corean  fron- 
tier to  Behring  Straits,  which  thanks  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  warm  ocean  enjoys  climatic  conditions 
different  from  the  lands  of  Amur  valley  behind  it. 
.  .  .  [Second]  The  Amur  valley,  including  the 
tributaries  of  the  great  river,  is  surrounded  and 
intersected  by  spurs  of  the  huge  mountain  system 
of  the  Hinghans.  It  is  an  alternation  of  vast  im- 
penetrable jungle  {taiga)  and  fertile  prairie  bor- 
dered on  the  west  by  the  sandy  dunes  of  the 
Mongolian  wilderness  and  the  bleak  wind-swept 
plateau  of  Trans-Baikalia.  .  .  .  The  taiga  country 
comes  next.  It  extends  from  Baikal  to  the  Ob, 
ranging  from  the  Alpine  valleys  of  the  Altai  and 
great  mountains  gradually  merging  into  the  frozen 
swamps  of  the  Lena.  It  is  a  country  of  great 
varieties  of  climate,  including  the  coldest  place  in 
the  world  and  some  of  the  few  sheltered  and  warm 
places  in  Siberia.  .  .  .  Beyond  the  Ob  open  out 
the  great  prairie  lands  of  Western  Siberia,  famous 
for  dairy  produce  and  capable  of  raising  enough 
wheat  to  feed  all  Europe.  Exceeding  the  Middle- 
West  and  the  new  territories  in  the  north  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  this  loam  land  ex- 
tends a  thousand  miles  from  Novo-Nikolaivsk  to 
Cheliabinsk  and  as  far  from  Tobolsk  to  the  south- 
ern limits  of  the  Kirghiz  steppe.  It  is  the  oldest 
settled  land  in  Siberia  and  agriculturally  the 
richest.  .  .  .  Although  each  of  these  four  huge 
countries  would  therefore  be  capable  of  maintain- 
ing a  separate  and  independent  existence  if  they 
were  able  to  confine  themselves  to  primitive  condi- 
tions— hunting,  fishing  and  a  little  agriculture — 
such  as  prevailed  in  the  old  days,  the  requirements 
of  modern  life  render  any  such  independence  quite 
impossible." — R.  Wilton,  Rush  for  Siberia  (Fort- 
nightly Review,  Nov.   i,  1921). 

Also  in:  F.  F.  Moore,  Siberia  to-day. 
Languages.  See  Philology:  20. 
B.  C.  3rd-A  D.  16th  century. — Early  history. — 
Migrations. — The  early  history  of  Siberia,  of 
which  very  little  is  known,  was  marked  by  suc- 
cessive migrations  of  peoples  driven  north-westward 
by  movements  of  Huns  and  Tatars.  Later  migra- 
tions forced  the  preceding  tribes  into  the  barren 
north.  Many  "tumuli"  and  other  remains  dating 
from  the  Stone,  Bronze  and  Iron  Ages,  indicate  a 


population  denser  than  in  later  periods.  In  the 
third  century  B.  C.  the  Yeniseians,  the  earliest 
known  inhabitants,  were  followed  by  the  Ugro- 
Samoyedes.  The  latter  were  conquered  eight  cen- 
turies later  by  the  Turkish  Khagases  and  Uigurs 
who  set  up  an  empire  with  some  pretense  to 
civilization.  This  state  lasted  until  the  thirteenth 
century  when  it  fell  a  prey  to  the  Mongols  under 
Jenghiz  Khan.  In  the  sixteenth  century  small 
principalities  under  Tatars  from  Turkestan  grew 
up  east  of  the  Urals  along  the  Irtysh  and  Ob  and 
were  finally  united  under  Khan  Ediger.  He  came 
into  contact  with  the  Moscow  government  as  a 
result  of  conflict  with  the  Russian  colonists  in 
the  Urals. — See  also  Mongolla:  1153-1277;  Map; 
Philology  :   20. 

1578-1890. — Conquests  of  Yermak,  the  Cos- 
sack, in  Siberia. — Annexation  of  the  country 
by  Russia. — Treaty  of  Nertchinsk. — Occupa- 
tion of  the  Amur  region. — Treaty  of  Aigun. 
— Russia's  first  conquests  in  Siberia  were  achieved 
by  a  Cossack  adventurer  named  Yermak  Timoseiev, 
who  began  his  attack  upon  the  Tatars  in  1578. 
"In  an  ill-chosen  moment — just  after  the  con- 
quest of  Kazan  (1556)  and  before  Ivan  the  Ter- 
rible had  disbanded  his  victorious  troops — a  Si- 
berian prince  named  ladiger  attempted  to  evade 
the  promised  yearly  tax  formerly  paid  to  the  re- 
public of  Novgorod,  whose  liberties  the  Tsars  of 
Moscow  had  trampled  underfoot  but  a  short  time 
before.  The  loss  of  the  tribute,  paid  by  the 
thirty  thousand  subjects  of  the  Siberian  princehng, 
— which  had  been  set  at  a  'marten  skin  per  in- 
habitant,'— directed  the  attention  of  the  redoubt- 
able Tsar  towards  the  resources  of  the  vast  un- 
known territories  to  the  eastward  of  his  empire.  In 
the  district  .  .  .  north  of  Viatka,  a  family  of  Rus- 
sian boyars  of  Tartar  origin,  the  Stroganovs  [or 
Strogonov],  had  for  several  generations  exploited 
salt  and  iron  mines.  .  .  .  The  Stroganovs  not  only 
exercised  'the  rights  of  High  Justice  and  Low,'  but 
were  also  allowed  to  maintain  an  armed  force,  on  a 
footing  which  prepared  them  either  for  trade  or 
war  with  the  neighbouring  Siberian  chieftains. 
...  In  1558,  Anakievitch  Stroganov  (according  to 
records  preserved  in  Moscow),  petitioned  Ivan  the 
Terrible  for  a  'further  concession  of  106  square 
versts  on  the  shore  of  the  Kama'  where  he  pro- 
posed 'to  erect  a  fort  against  the  Tartars.'  At  this 
place  in  the  year  [1578  or]  1579  a  band  of  640 
Cossacks  suddenly  appeared  desiring  to  be  enrolled 
in  the  private  army  of  the  Stroganovs.  These  ad- 
venturers were  under  the  double  leadership  of  a 
Cossack  named  Ivan  Koltso  (who,  according  to 
some  authorities,  had  not  long  before  been  con- 
demned to  ignominious  death  by  the  Tsar's  orders) , 
and  a  hardly  more  reputable  hetman  named  Yer- 
mak. The  name  of  the  latter,  preserved  in  stirring 
popular  ballads  and  bylines,  was  later  to  typify 
the  pioneering  and  imperiafistic  genius  of  the  Rus- 
sian race.  .  .  .  [At  the  instigation  of  the  Strogo- 
novs,  Yermak  and  his  Cossack  companions  under- 
took a  campaign  against  the  frontier  forest  tribes 
in  the  hope  of  securing  gold,  furs,  and  other  plun- 
der.] But  the  expedition  .  .  .  [soon]  found  itself 
confronted  by  .  .  .  valiant  enemies.  The  Tartar 
and  Tartar-led  tribes  along  the  shores  of  the  stream 
they  were  obhged  to  follow  offered  a  stubborn 
and  unexpected  resistance.  The  whole  summer  was 
consumed  in  biter  skirmishes  with  this  new  enemy 
(1580).  .  .  .  Terribly  reduced  in  numbers,  the 
Cossack  forces  probably  consisted  ...  [by  the  next 
spring]  of  but  little  more  than  three  hundred  men, 
while  ...  the  Tartar-trained  warriors  among  the 
enemy  were  hardly  more  numerous.    It  would  thus 
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appear  that  the  fate  of  the  great  Siberian  empire 
hung  on  the  fortunes  of  what  was  Uttle  more  than 
a  woodland  skirmish.     Decisive  victory,  won  over 
the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  Trans-Ural  and  the 
valuable  spoil  gained  in  the  encounter,  encouraged 
Yermak  ...  to   enter   into    negotiations   with   the 
distant  court  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  and  to   secure 
a  pardon  from  his  sovereign  if  possible  for  all  past 
misdeeds.  .  .  .  Graciously  accepting  the  'sixty  sacks 
of  precious  furs'  (which  the  Cossack  artfully  repre- 
sented were   but   the  first   tribute   of  a  conquered 
nation)  he  promised  to  take  Siberia  under  his  pro- 
tection. .  .  .  [After   the   death    of    Yermak,    1584] 
the  Cossack  expedition  returned  in  disorder  to  the 
Russian  outposts.     For  a  time  the  conquests  that 
Yermak    had    made    with    so    much    courage    and 
persistence    were    abandoned.      But   his   discoveries 
and   example   had   not    been    in    vain.  ...  It   was 
largely    through    Cossack    exploration    and    settle- 
ment that  the  vast  land  of  Siberia  was  made  known 
to  Europe  during  the  two  succeeding  centuries." — 
W.  P.  Cresson,  Cossacks,  pp.  45-47,  52,  58-59,  63. — 
"During  the  next  eighty  years,  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Cossacks  not  only 
consolidated   their  hold  on   the   lower   and  middle 
Irtish   River,   but    swept   across  Northern   Asia   to 
the  shores  of  the   Pacific.     The   Siberian   Mussul- 
man  power   being   broken,   the   Cossacks  followed 
the   line    of    least    resistance,   along    the    shores   of 
the    principal    Siberian    rivers,    building    forts    and 
stockades,    and    advancing    length    by    length.  .  .  . 
But   the   Mongol   and   Turkish   efements,   and   the 
remnant  of  the  broken  Siberian  khanate,  took  many 
years   before   they   were   really   subjugated.     Some 
of   them   remained  in   the   lower  forest   zone,  and, 
setthng  down  peaceably  under  the  Cossacks,  became 
like   the  Kazan  Tartars  of   European   Russia,   and 
are  known  to-day  as  the  Tartars  of  Tobolsk.     The 
rest,  however,  retreated  southward  into  the  steppes 
and  plateaus  on  the  Upper  Irtish  and  Obi  rivers, 
and,  mingling  with  the  tribes  already  there,  became 
Tartar  nomads   of   the   Altaian   and   Kirghiz  type. 
Farther  east,  around   Lake   Baikal,   nomad   Buriat 
tribes,    a    northern    branch    of    the    Mongol    race, 
held  out  for  many  years  against  the  Cossacks,  but 
were   finally  subdued.     The   continuous  raiding  of 
these  nomads  into  the  Cossack  forts  and  stockades, 
and  the  absence  of  any  natural  boundary  to  shut 
them    out,    of    necessity    caused    the    Cossacks    to 
move   southward,   as   opportunity    presented   itself, 
to    secure    subjugation    of    these    Tartars." — M.    P. 
Price,   Siberia,  pp.    177,    178. — "While   it   took   less 
than   seventy   years   for   the    Cossacks   to   advance 
from  the  Ural  to  Behring  Straits,  it  required  nearly 
fifty  years  to  reach  Kamchatka  from  the  Anadyr. 
The   discovery   and   conquest   of   Kamchatka   were 
due    to    Vladimir    Atlasoff.  .  .  .  The    conquest    of 
Kamchatka  was  a  detached  episode  of  the  Russian 
invasion   of    Siberia.  ...  It    happened    fifty    years 
after  the  rapid  expansion  had  been  stopped  by  the 
Arctic  Ocean  and  the  straits  of  Behring;  even  the 
Russians   of    the    time    recognised    it    as   an    inde- 
pendent   facf,   treating    Atlasoff   as    the    discoverer 
of  a  new  land,  and  not  as  one  of  the  many  con- 
tinuators  of  the  great   work  of   Yermak.  .  .  .  The 
conquest    of   Siberia   is   chiefly    remarkable   for   its 
extraordinary    rapidity,    contrasting    strongly    with 
the  general  slowness  of  Russian  expansion.  'Yermak 
crossed   the    Ural    towards   the   end    of    1581,   and 
the  Cossacks  reached  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  in    1636. 
Dejneff,    in    his    remarkable    voyage,    doubled    the 
East  Cape,  and  discovered  the  straits  of  Behring  in 
1648.     The  northern  part  of  the  Asiatic  continent 
was  traversed  in  only  sixty  or  seventy  years.  .  .  . 
[In  their  repeated  attempts  to  expand  south  cast- 


ward   in   the   region    of   the   Amur,   however,   the 
Russians    met    with    decided    failure.      Onuphrius 
Stepanov  penetrated  into  Manchuria,  fought  with 
the  Manchu  army  and  wintered  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amur  river,  but  in   1658  a  Chinese  fleet  sur- 
rounded   and    defeated    the    Cossacks    when    their 
boats   came   down   the  Amur   and   the   same   year 
Albazin,    the    ostrog    founded    by    Khabarov,    was 
forcibly  abandoned  and  burnt  by  the  Chinese.]     By 
the   treaty   of   Nertchinsk  .  .  .  (1689),   Russia   re- 
linquished all  claims  to  the  Amur,  and  Albazin  was 
again  destroyed  by  the  Chinese.    The  events  which 
took   place   on   the   Amur  .  .  .  [form]    a   brilliant 
though   detached  episode  of  Siberian  history;   no- 
where   else    do    we    find    such    a    rapid    series    of 
remarkable  men.  .  .  .  After  a  long  interval  of  more 
than    ISO    years,    the    cession    of    the    Amur    was 
clearly   recognised   as   an    irreparable    loss   for    Si- 
beria,  and    Nicholas   I.    resumed    the    idea    of    its 
recovery  laid  aside  by  Peter  the  Great  and  Cath- 
erine II.  .  .  .  The  Russian  Foreign  Minister  at  the 
time.  Count  Nesselrode  .  .  .  was  averse  to  all  ex- 
pansion  in    the    Far   East,    considering   Siberia    as 
a  land  only  useful  for  the  banishment  of  criminals, 
and    fearing    China    as   a   formidable   enemy.     He 
employed  all  his  obstructive  resources  to   dissuade 
the  Tsar  from  his  purpose,   but  in  vain.    An   ex- 
pedition   was   fitted    out    in    1846    to    explore    the 
mouth  of  the  Amur.     Lieutenant  Gavriloff   [who] 
was    sent    in    command  .  .  .  reached    the    estuary, 
and    in    a    boat    proceeded    twelve    miles    up    the 
river;   but,  through   want  of  time  and  means,  he 
soon    returned,    bringing    back    fragmentary    and 
erroneous  information.  .  .  .  But  Tsar  Nicholas  was 
gifted    with    an    iron    will    which    seldom    relaxed 
its  hold  from  the  plans  it  had  once  taken  up." — 
Z.    VolpicelH    (Vladimir),    Russia    on    the    Pacific 
and  the  Siberian  railway,  pp.  97,  98,  137,  170-171. 
— "The  grand  instigator  of  the  movements  leading 
to  the  cession  of  the  north  banks  of  the  Amur  was 
Nikolai  Nikolaievitch  Muravieff,  .  .  .  who  later  was 
made   Count   Amurski.     In    1847   Muravieff,   when 
only    thirty-eight    years    old,    was    appointed,    by 
Tsar    Nicholas    I.,    governor-general     of     Eastern 
Siberia,   and   in    1848   went   to    Irkutsk,   the    pro- 
vincial capital.     Here  his  study  of  the  conditions 
on   the    Pacific    coast    led    him    to   appreciate    the 
great   advantages   to   Russia   of   gaining   possession 
of  a  direct  route  to  the  Pacific  through  the  Amur 
River.  .  .  .  Nevelskoy    [commander  of   a   brig   for 
service  on  the  coast  of  Kamchatka]  found  it  imprac- 
ticable to  secure  safe  winter  quarters  near  the  mouth 
of    the    Amur    without    entering    the    river    itself. 
He  therefore  ascended  it  about  twenty  miles,  and 
established    his    quarters,    and    raised    the    Russian 
flag  at  Nikolaievsk.     In   1850  both  Muravieff  and 
Nevelskoy    returned    to    St.    Petersburg    to    report 
in   person   upon    the   transactions   of   the   previous 
year.      They    found    the    opinion    of    the    ministry 
much    averse    to   their   plans,   Nesselrode   earnestly 
arguing  that  they  should  at  once  retreat  from  the 
Amur.      Nicholas    I.    was    so    opposed    to    having 
the   Russian   flag  lowered  where  it   had  once  been 
hoisted,    that    the    station    at    the    mouth    of    the 
Amur  was  retained,  though  to  the  Chinese  it  was 
represented  to  be  merely  a  station  of  the  'Russo- 
American    Company.'      On    returning   to    his    post 
in    1851,   Muravieff   at  once  took   measures  to   in- 
crease  the   military    force   in   Transbaikalia.     This 
he  did   by   practically   freeing   the  crown   peasants 
in   Nerchinsk   from   their   serfdom,   and   organizing 
them   into   Cossack    regiments.  .  .  .  The   winter   of 
1852  was  employed  in  a  partial  survey  of  Sakhalin. 
.  .  .  Upon    receiving    from    the    Tsar   approval    of 
his  conduct  in  1853,  Nevelskoy  explored  the  Island 
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of  Sakhalin  more  carefully,  and  .  .  .  took  the 
first  step  towards  its  occupation  by  the  Russians. 
In  the  following  year,  political  events  in  Europe 
began  to  give  great  significance  to  the  preparations 
which  Muravieff  and  Nevelskoy  had  been  making 
for  the  protection  and  enlargement  of  Russian 
interests  in  the  cast.  The  Crimean  War  was  in 
progress,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  great  importance 
for  the  allied  forces  to  destroy  the  Russian  fleet 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  small  though  it  was.  Pro- 
tected in  their  commodious  harbor  on  the  coast 
of  Kamchatka,  Russian  vessels  could  issue  forth 
at  opportune  times,  and  prey  upon  the  vast  com- 
merce of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  .  .  .  IMuravievJ 
therefore  took  wise  provision  towards  strengthen- 
ing the  harbor  at  Petropavlovsk,  and  set  on  foot 
measures  to  reinforce  the  struggling  Russian  settle- 
ments at  the  mouth  of  the  Amur.  The  plan 
proposed  to  accompHsh  the  latter  object  was  to 
build  a  river  fleet  at  the  head  of  the  Amur 
and  use  it  for  the  transportation  of  a  few 
thousand  soldiers  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  .  .  . 
On  the  14th  of  May,  1854,  the  flotilla  which 
Muravieff  had  been  preparing  on  the  Shilka  River 
set  out  for  its  descent  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Amur.  ...  On  the  20th  of  August,  1854,  the 
first  successful  attack  was  made,  and  on  the 
24th  the  second  attack,  which  ended  in  disaster. 
...  On  the  following  day  the  allied  fleet  retired, 
and  the  history  of  the  Russian  victory  began  to 
spread  over  Siberia,  where  it  aroused  to  the 
highest  pitch  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  all 
classes.  Muravieff  had  thus  saved  the  Russian 
government  from  disaster,  both  by  his  far-sighted 
preparations  when  first  visiting  Kamchatka,  and 
by  the  timely  reinforcements  which  he  had 
brought  down  the  Amur.  ...  On  September  8 
of  this  same  year,  Muravieff  met  by  appointment 
the  Chinese  plenipotentiaries  whom  he  had  re- 
quested to  have  sent  down  to  his  headquarters  at 
Mariinsk.  To  these  he  made  the  definite  proposal 
that  the  Russians  should  be  permitted  to  keep 
the  settlements  they  had  already  made  about 
the  mouth  of  the  Amur  in  order  to  protect  it 
against  the  aggressions  of  foreign  powers,  and 
further  that  the  Russians  should  be  permitted  to 
establish  a  chain  of  settlements  upon  the  north 
bank  of  the  Amur.  Without  waiting  for  their 
assent,  he  quietly  sent,  through  them,  to  Peking 
notice  that  he  intended  the  following  year  to 
bring  another  expedition  down  the  Amur.  .  .  . 
Four  settlements,  namely,  Kumarski,  Ust-Zeiski, 
(the  present  Blagovestchensk),  Khinghanski,  and 
Sungarieski,  were  established  at  about  equal  dis- 
tances apart;  thus  giving  the  Russians  virtual 
possession  of  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  .  .  . 
As  the  Chinese  Empire  was  at  this  time  distracted 
by  the  successful  progress  of  the  Taiping  Rebellion, 
she  was  now  more  ready  to  consider  the  question 
of  adjusting  anew  her  relations  with  Russia  upon 
the  northern  boundary.  .  .  .  Commissioners  were 
therefore  despatched  to  Aigun,  where  they  inter- 
cepted Muravieff  as  he  was  descending  the  river 
on  May  11,  1858.  Here  he  proposed  to  them  the 
terms  of  a  treaty  by  which  China  should  cede 
to  Russia  the  entire  territory  to  which  she  had 
laid  claim  north  of  the  Amur  and  east  of  the 
Usuri  River,  and  a  strip  of  territory  beyond  the 
headwaters  of  the  Usuri  extending  to  the  Korean 
border,  and  including  the  Bay  of  Peter  the  Great 
upon  which  Vladivostok  now  stands.  The  Chinese 
and  Russians  were  to  be  granted  exclusive  rights 
to  navigate  these  two  rivers,  and  free  trade  was 
to  be  allowed.  .  .  .  Such  was  the  vigor  with 
which  Muravieff  pressed  his  points,  that,  five  days 


after,  namely  on  the  i6th  of  May,  1858,  the 
treaty  was  signed  by  both  parties.  This  is  known 
as  the  Treaty  of  Aigun,  and  is  the  basis  upon 
which  the  relations  between  China  and  Russia 
were  adjusted  during  the  rest  of  the  century.  .  .  . 
During  the  next  forty  years  nearly  half  a  million 
Russian  settlers  entered  the  country,  and  engaged 
in  building  up  on  every  hand  the  institutions 
which  accompany  and  characterize  a  high  civiliza- 
tion. In  1872  the  Russian  naval  station  at 
Nikolaievsk,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amur,  was 
formally  transferred  to  Vladivostok,  which,  fifteen 
years  later,  became  also  the  terminus  of  the  great 
Trans-Siberian  railroad.  .  .  .  During  the  fifteen 
years  of  .  .  .  [Muraviev's]  administration,  the  Rus- 
sian territory  upon  the  Pacific  slope  had  been 
augmented  by  the  addition  of  more  than  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory. [By  1890  most  of  his  ambitious  schemes 
had  become  actualities.]" — G.  F.  Wright,  Asiatic 
Russia,  V.  I,  pp.  198-205,  207-209,  2 1 1-2 14. — See 
also  Asia:    1500-1900. 

1710. — Exiles. — In  1710  the  custom  of  exiling 
political  prisoners  to  Siberia,  which  made  the 
country  famous  in  the  revolutionary  literature  of 
Europe,  was  instituted  by  Peter  the  Great,  and 
for  more  than  a  century  the  land  was  known 
mainly  as  a  drear  and  frozen  convict  colony. 

1878. — First  railroad  constructed  from  Perm 
to  Ekaterinburg.    See  Railroads:    1837-1908. 

1890-1912. — Encouragement  of  emigration  to 
Siberia  by  the  •imperial  government  of  Russia. 
— Colonization  and  colonial  policy. — The  immi- 
gration to  Siberia,  which  had  not  exceeded  the 
figure  of  20,000  per  year  during  the  eighties,  re- 
ceived a  sudden  impulse  during  the  following  dec- 
ade and  rose  from  60,000  in  1890  to  100,000  in 
1895.  "To  encourage  this  colonization  exemption 
from  taxation  for  three  years  [wasj  granted  by 
the  Russian  Government  in  1889  to  all  authorized 
immigrants  from  European  Russia.  In  addition 
to  this,  half  the  taxes  were  remitted  for  a  sub- 
sequent period  of  three  years  and  exemption  was 
also  granted  for  a  subsequent  period  of  three 
years.  In  1898  a  loan  of  80  roubles  (about  £9) 
was  made  to  each  family  of  immigrants.  ...  All 
new  land  set  apart  for  immigrant  communes  [was] 
carefully  surveyed,  plotted  out  and  assessed  for 
loans  and  subsequent  taxation.  In  addition  to 
loans  in  cash  the  Government  .  .  .  [gave]  every 
settler  in  his  first  year  sufficient  seed  corn  to 
enable  him  to  sow  three  desatynes  (7I/2  acres) 
of  land.  Moreover,  in  many  of  the  immigrant  dis- 
tricts agricultural  implement  depots  .  .  .  [were] 
established  where  machinery  [could]  be  bought  by 
the  settlers  at  cost  price.  Between  1894  and  1903 
there  emigrated  from  European  Russia  into  the 
Governments  of  Tobolsk  and  Tomsk  590,000 
people,  the  average  numbers  per  annum  during  these 
dates  being  about  10,000  a  year.  Between  1905 
and  1908  over  1,000,000  immigrants  settled  in  the 
governments  of  Tobolsk,  Tomsk,  Yeniseisk  and 
Irkutsk  at  the  average  rate  of  300,000  a  year.  In 
the  year  1909  the  immigration  of  these  same  regions 
reached  the  total  of  5,000,000.  .  .  .  [The  coloniza- 
tion of  Siberia  may  be  summarized  as  follows:] 
After  the  Cossacks,  came  the  commercial  pioneers 
whose  object  it  was  to  open  up  trade  with  the 
Finnish  tribes  in  the  north  and  the  Tartars  in 
the  southern  steppes,  and  for  a  time  these  two 
Slavonic  social  elements  were  alone  in  Siberia, 
uncontrolled  by  any  power  in  old  Russia.  But 
.  .  .  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies not  only  were  criminals  thus  exiled,  but 
prisoners    of    war    from    the    western    frontiers — 
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Poles,  Letts,  Germans  and  Swedes — were  banished 
to  the  wild  regions  of  the  East.  Such  was  the 
zeal  for  colonizing  the  new  eastern  territories 
that  even  the  lowest  and  worst  criminals  were 
utilized  for  this  purpose,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Catherine  the  Great  the  death  sentence  was  tem- 
porarily commuted  in  order  to  give  effect  to  this 
colonial  pohcy.  This  explains  how  it  is  that 
Siberia  has  come  to  be  popularly  regarded  as  a 
penal  settlement.  But  .  .  .  the  convict  exiles  have 
by  no  means  played  so  important  a  part  in  the 
colonization  of  Siberia  as  is  generally  believed. 
.  .  .  [Siberia  wasj  colonized  in  the  past  by  five 
distinct  social  classes  of  the  Russian  community: 
(i)  Cossacks  or  military  pioneers,  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  (2)  Convicts, 
who  during  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
were  utilized  for  work  in  the  gold  mines.  (3) 
Wandering  peasant  immigrants  or  samovolny,  who 
voluntarily  immigrated  and  settled  in  the  remote 
parts  of  Siberia  without  authority.  (4)  Political 
exiles,  who  were  sent  for  political  offences  and 
settled  as  colonists  in  certain  districts,  from  which 
they  were  not  allowed  to  move.  (5)  Authorized 
voluntary  immigrants,  who  came  from  European 
Russia  and  settled  under  Government  supervision. 
Of  these  five,  during  the  last  twenty  years  [written 
in  1912],  the  latter  type  of  immigrant  has  played 
the  most  proniinent  part  in  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  Siberia,  and  the  policy  of 
the  Russian  Government  has  been  to  colonize  the 
most  fertile  parts  of  Western  and  Central  Siberia 
with  this  class,  in  order  to  develop  the  resources 
of  the  empire  on  modern  economic  lines,  and  to 
provide  a  growing  population  to  strengthen  the 
eastern  frontiers." — M.  P.  Price,  Siberia,  pp.  i8i- 
183,  187-189. — "After  1900  the  Chinese  began  to 
come  in  great  numbers,  creating  alarm  among  many 
Siberians,  who  looked  upon  this  immigration  with 
great  misgivings.  And  many  of  the  Chinese  emi- 
grants seemed  to  come  with  the  intention  of  set- 
thng  down  permanently.  Their  commercial  efifi- 
ciency,  their  pacific  ways,  their  great  thrift  and 
extremely  small  personal  needs  made  them  formid- 
able competitors.  Not  many  Russians  could  stand 
competition  with  them  and  they  looked  upon  this 
Chinese  influx  as  a  most  dangerous  form  of  'peace- 
ful penetration.'  The  danger  was  augmented  by 
the  exceedingly  long  frontier  line,  which  could  not 
be  shut  off  by  any  purely  physical  means.  A 
backward  glance  over  this  period  discloses  that, 
while  alarm  was  felt  in  certain  circles,  the  local 
population,  on  the  whole,  continued  to  live  peace- 
fully side-by-side  in  towns,  like  Irkutsk,  where 
Chinese  colonies  grew  to  a  considerable  size." — 
B.  S.  A.  Korff,  Russia  in  the  Far  East  (American 
Journal  of  International  Law,  Apr.,  1923,  pp.  283- 
284). 

1892-1902. — Building  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
railway.      Sec    Railroads:     1837-1908;    Trans-Si- 

BEKIAN     RAILWAV;     AsIA:      ISOO-I9OO. 

1904. — Telephone  development.  See  Tele- 
graphs   AND    TELEPiCONES:     I9O4. 

1904-1905. — Russo-Japanese  War.  See  Japan: 
1902-1905. 

1912. — Strikes  in  the  Lena  gold  mines.  See 
Russia:   1909-1912. 

1917-1919. — Extension  of  Revolution. — Repub- 
lic proclaimed. — Allied  intervention. — Efforts 
and  ambitions  of  Japan. — Provisional  recogni- 
tion of  Admiral  Kolchak  and  the  "All-Russian 
government." — "By  the  latter  part  of  1917  the 
Russian  revolution  had  extended  to  the  far-Eastern 
possessions  of  the  empire,  where  its  effects  were 
up  to  a  point  almost   identical  with  its  course  in 


European  Russia.  .  .  .  But  there  were  important 
differences  in  the  external  contacts  of  European 
and  Asiatic  Russia.  In  Europe,  Russia  was  con- 
tiguous to  the  Central  powers  and  cut  off  from 
the  Allies.  Siberia  was  contiguous  to  three  nations 
in  the  Allied  group,  China,  Japan,  and  America; 
to  China  by  a  very  long  land  frontier,  and  to 
Japan  and  America  by  close  oversea  proximity. 
These  geographical  and  political  contacts,  coupled 
with  semi-detachment  from  Russia  in  Europe, 
marked  out  Siberia  as  a  new,  almost  a  separate 
problem.  It  was  natural  that  the  international 
reactions  from  Siberia  would  first  be  felt  by 
China.  This  came  about  chiefly  by  reason  of  the 
location  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  that 
part  of  the  so-called  Siberian  trunk-line  which 
skirts  Mongolia  and  crosses  Manchuria,  and  is 
the  main-traveled  route  between  Chita,  where  the 
Amur  line  branches  off  northward,  and  Vladivostok. 
Under  the  old  agreement  this  railway  in  Man- 
churia, which  China  has  a  right  to  purchase  out- 
right at  the  expiration  of  a  stated  period,  was 
operated  and  policed  by  Russia.  The  offices  of 
the  trans-Baikal  division  were  at  Harbin,  in  the 
center  of  Manchuria,  a  junction-point  with  rail- 
ways connecting  with  Peking  and  Port  Arthur. 
There  was  a  large  Russian  garrison  at  Harbin 
and  smaller  garrisons  at  other  points,  and  a  con- 
siderable Russian  civil  population  had  settled  in 
Manchuria,  especially  at  Harbin.  .  .  .  Strikes  and 
other  manifestations  of  insubordination  among  the 
workmen  of  the  Siberian  and  Chinese  Eastern  rail- 
ways, and  among  garrisons  along  the  railways, 
began  to  develop  late  in  191 7.  Thousands  of 
ex-officers  and  soldiers  from  the  disbanded  army 
of  Russia  in  Europe  were  drifting  eastward  to 
escape  conditions  caused  by  the  revolution,  and 
many  of  them  found  Harbin  a  convenient  refuge. 
Also  drifted  to  Harbin,  where,  because  of  the 
dual  municipaHties  (Russian  and  Chinese),  police 
administration  was  confused  and  lax,  many  Bolshe- 
vik agitators,  and  agents  of  the  Central  powers. 
Harbin  became  a  center  of  intrigue." — T.  F.  F. 
Millard,  Democracy  and  the  Eastern  question,  pp. 
297,  298. — In  western  Siberia  "there  was  strong 
opposition  to  the  Bolsheviks.  In  December  of 
191 7  the  RepubUc  of  Siberia  was  proclaimed.  Its 
capital  was  to  be  located  at  Tomsk,  its  flag  white 
and  green,  and  on  February  5  of  the  next  year 
it  opened  its  first  Duma  of  thirty  members.  In 
spite  of  its  generous  title,  however,  this  impromptu 
republic  was  unable  to  extend  its  sway  any  dis- 
tance beyond  the  limits  of  its  capital.  For  there 
were  many  other  newly-established  Governments 
in  Siberia,  and  each  had  its  schemes  for  embracing 
the  whole  country.  The  best  of  these  local 
Governments  was  at  Omsk.  It  had  been  formed 
under  the  leadership  of  Vologodsky,  whom  his 
friends  affectionately  called  the  Grand  Old  Man 
of  Siberia.  .  .  .  One  after  another  of  the  local 
Governments  recognized  the  authority  of  the  Omsk 
Government.  Its  influence  increased.  July  23, 
1918,  it  proclaimed  the  independence  of  Siberia. 
Shortly  after  the  Czech  activities  in  Irkutsk  and 
Vladivostok,  these  cities  also  recognized  the  head- 
ship of  Omsk,  and  Siberia  was  nominally  united 
from  the  Urals  to  the  Pacific,  though  the  adhesion 
of  such  captains  as  Semcnov  and  Horvath  was 
entirely  formal.  ...  By  September  it  was  strong 
enough  to  commence  levying  taxes,  and  it  mo- 
bilized and  equipped  an  army  of  about  100,000 
men.  Just  at  this  time  there  occurred  at  Ufa  a 
conference  which  represented  the  culmination  of 
the  anti-Bolshevik  movement  in  Russia  itself.  It 
called    for    representatives    from    all    the    Govern- 
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ments  which  had  been  established  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  ...  At  the  Ufa  Conference,  an 
All-Russian  Provisional  Government  was  consti- 
tuted, with  Nicholas  D.  Avksentiev  at  its  head. 
This  Government  was  to  be  administered  by  a 
Directorate  of  live  members.  Three  of  the  first 
five  were  chosen  from  the  old  Constituent  As- 
sembly, and  Volot;odsky  and  one  other  from 
the  Omsk  Government.  On  October  7,  1918,  it 
announced  its  assumption  of  control  in  Russia.  It 
moved  at  once  to  Omsk,  and  took  over  the  govern- 
mental machinery  which  had  been  built  up  by  the 
Siberian  Government,  thus  virtually  superseding 
the  latter.  .  .  .  Although  it  secured  the  favourable 
expressions  and  even  efforts  to  secure  assistance 
from  such  Liberals  as  Kerensky  and  Madame 
Breshkovskaya,  it  had  forced  upon  it  at  the  same 
time  the  adherence  and  support  of  many  of  the 
most  reactionary  elements  of  the  Empire.  Promi- 
nent among  these  were  Ivanov-Rinov,  whose  pro- 
gramme included  'iron  discipline  and  no  politics 
in  the  army,  the  suppression  of  Bolshevism,  and 
responsibility  to  the  Central  Government.'  An- 
other was  Semenov,  who  was  already  acquiring 
an  evil  reputation  for  arbitrariness  and  violence. 
Horvath,  after  a  flight  of  fancy,  in  which  he 
proclaimed  himself  the  Dictator  of  Eastern  Siberia, 
a  movement  which  was  promptly  squelched  by 
the  Allies,  also  rendered  a  nominal  allegiance  to 
Omsk." — H.  K.  Norton,  Far  Eastern  Republic  of 
Siberia,  pp.  84-86. — "In  the  summer  of  1918  the 
principal  Allied  powers  decided  upon  action  in 
Siberia.  [See  World  War:  1918:  III.  Russia:  c] 
.  .  .  The  United  States  took  the  initiative,  and 
proposed  a  joint  and  proportionately  equal  inter- 
vention, with  express  limitations  as  to  extent  and 
objects.  It  was  agreed  that  the  four  leading  Allied 
powers.  Great  Britain,  Japan,  France,  and  the 
United  States,  would  supply  a  maximum  of  seven 
thousand  troops  each,  while  Italy  also  was  to 
send  a  contingent.  That  force,  with  the  small 
Czecho-Slovac  army,  was  deemed  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  the  intervention  as  then  conceived. 
.  .  .  Japan  did  not  wait  upon  a  decision  of  the 
other  Allied  powers  to  move.  As  early  as  the 
spring  of  1918  Japan  began  to  send  troops  into 
Manchuria  by  increasing  the  garrisons,  or  'railway 
guards,'  there.  [See  Japan:  1918.]  This  was  done 
chiefly  to  intimidate  the  Chinese  Government, 
which  had  increased  its  forces  in  north  Manchuria 
for  the  purpose  of  policing  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway,  which  remained  under  the  direction  of 
General  Horvath  by  virtue  of  an  arrangement 
made  at  Peking  in  April,  1918,  whereby  the  railway 
administration  was  declared  to  be  detached  from 
the  authority  of  the  Petrograd  Government. 
Japanese  diplomacy  had  favored  that  arrangement 
because  it  was  backing  Horvath,  and  it  prevented 
China  from  taking  full  control.  .  .  .  Meanwhile 
Great  Britain  had  taken  a  hand  and  was  giving 
some  financial  and  military  support  to  the  Russian 
leader  Seminoff  [Semenov],  who  had  organized  a 
mixed  force  of  Russians,  Chinese,  Japanese  (volun- 
teers) and  Mongols  to  oppose  the  Bolsheviks  in 
the  Baikal  territory.  Seminoff  and  Horvath  did 
not  agree  very  well.  .  .  .  Seminoff  had  made  an 
effort  to  take  Irkutsk,  but  was  repulsed  near  the 
Manchuria  frontier  and  retreated  into  Chinese 
territory,  where  most  of  his  troops  were  interned 
by  the  Chinese  Government.  ...  By  her  railway 
communications  through  Korea  and  Manchuria, 
Japan  quickly  had  troops  at  Harbin,  and  soon 
pushed  them  westward.  .  .  .  [See  World  War:  III. 
Russia:  e.]  The  period  from  the  time  joint  Allied 
intervention  in  Siberia  began  (August,  1918)   until 


November,  when  the  armistice  was  signed,  can 
be  summarized  briefly.  [See  World  War:  1918: 
III.  Russia:  f.  J  Out  of  courtesy,  a  Japanese  general 
was  given  command  (or  seniority)  of  the  Allied 
expeditionary  forces  in  theory,  but  in  fact  each 
different  national  force  was  directed  according 
to  the  policy  of  its  government.  For  instance, 
Japan  for  her  own  reasons  desired  to  push  as  far 
into  Siberia  as  was  possible  without  having  to  do 
much  actual  fighting.  The  excuse  to  do  this 
was  to  support  the  Czecho-Slovak  forces  that 
were  combating  the  army  of  the  Soviets  in  central 
and  western  Siberia,  France  and  Great  Britain 
also  seemed  to  favor  a  move  deeper  into  Siberia. 
.  .  .  The  American  Government,  however,  held 
its  forces  at  or  near  the  coast  and  declined  to 
participate  in  a  move  toward  the  interior." — T.  F. 
F.  Millard,  Democracy  and  the  Eastern  question, 
pp.  311,  312,  315,  319,  320.— "The  attempt  to 
reconcile  .  .  .  [conservative]  elements  with  the 
Liberal  forces  which  had  organized  the  Omsk 
Government,  was  foredoomed  to  failure.  .  .  .  The 
three  Constituent  Assemblymen  in  the  Govern- 
ment were  Social-Revolutionaries,  and  they  im- 
mediately abandoned  the  non-partisan  attitude  of 
the  first  Omsk  administration.  Party  lines  were 
sharply  drawn  in  the  Directorate.  .  .  .  This  left 
the  Directorate  with  little  support  beyond  the 
limited  circle  of  the  Social-Revolutionist  party. 
Thus  weakened  by  the  antagonism  of  so  many 
portions  of  the  political  community,  the  Direc- 
torate fell  an  easy  victim  to  the  so-called  'Cossack 
Conspiracy.'  A  number  of  the  Cossack  officers, 
including  Semenov,  secured  the  adherence  of  a 
Cossack  regiment  in  Omsk,  and  arrested  the  three 
Social-Revolutionaries.  The  other  two  members, 
feeling  that  desperate  measures  were  necessary, 
decided  to  appoint  a  dictator.  Their  choice  fell 
upon  Admiral  Kolchak,  the  Minister  of  Marine, 
as  the  only  military  man  in  the  Cabinet,  and  he 
was  accordingly  proclaimed  Dictator  on  Novem- 
ber 18  [1918].  .  .  .  Allied  support  at  this  time 
would  probably  have  been  sufficient  to  ensure 
the  permanency  of  the  Kolchak  regime,  but  the 
Allies  were  busy  at  the  Peace  Conference  and  they 
themselves  were  not  at  all  sure  of  the  Liberal 
tendencies  of  the  Dictator's  Government.  They 
temporized,  offering  him  money  and  supplies,  but 
withholding  recognition  until  they  could  reassure 
themselves  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  Siberian 
Government.  For  this  purpose  they  sent  a  mission, 
headed  by  Roland  S.  Morris,  American  Ambassa- 
dor to  Japan,  to  Omsk,  in  July.  This  mission 
arrived  on  the  21st,  and  stayed  three  weeks,  in- 
vestigating the  strength  and  permanency  of  the 
Kolchak  regime.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
found  many  things  which  they  could  not  approve, 
and  some  disintegrating  forces  at  work,  their  re- 
port was  favourable  to  Kolchak,  and  recognition 
was  recommended.  By  the  time  this  report  could 
be  acted  upon,  however,  Kolchak  had  met  with 
heavy  reverses  in  Western  Siberia.  Morris  cabled 
urging  haste  to  save  the  situation,  but  the  military 
weakness  caused  hesitation,  and  the  plans  for 
recognition  were  indefinitely  postponed.  .  .  .  The 
underlying  cause  of  the  failure  of  Kolchak,  the 
reason  for  the  lack  of  popular  support  and  for 
the  withholding  of  Allied  recognition,  was  un- 
doubtedly the  character  of  the  men  who  held 
important  commands  under  him.  Ivanov-Rinov 
had  been  placed  in  command  of  the  forces  in 
Eastern  Siberia.  He  formed  a  triumvirate  with 
Horvath  and  Semenov,  which  made  it  impossible 
for  Kolchak  to  control  any  of  them.'.' — H.  K. 
Norton,  Far  Eastern  Republic  of  Siberia,  pp.  86-88. 
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—See  also  Russia:  1918-1920. — "With  the  signing 
of  the  armistice  in  Europe,  the  joint  AUied  inter- 
vention in  Siberia  took  a  new  character.  It  no 
longer  had  the  complexion  of  an  oblique  military 
move  against  the  Central  powers,  which  was  no 
longer  necessary.  It  now  became  purely  an  inter- 
vention in  Russia's  internal  affairs,  a  situation 
that  called  for  fresh  consideration  by  the  peace 
conference  at  Paris.  Therefore  military  measures 
in  Siberia  were  suspended  pending  the  adoption 
of  a  new  poHcy.  ...  In  January,  1919,  it  was 
announced  that  an  agreement  had  been  reached 
among  the  Allied  powers  (which  in  effect  meant 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States)  by  which 
the  Chinese  Eastern  and  Siberian  railways  .  .  . 
[were  temporarily]  to  be  operated  by  the  Stevens 
Commission  under  joint  international  control." — 
T.  F.  F.  Millard,  Democracy  and  the  Eastern 
question,  pp.  322,  323.— See  also  World  War: 
1918:  III.  Russia:  a:  2;  Miscellaneous  auxiliary 
services:  X.  Alleged  atrocities  and  violations  of 
international  law:    c. 

1919. — Invitation  to  a  Russian  peace  confer- 
ence at  Prinkipo.     See  Russia:   1919. 

1920-1922.— Fall  of  Kolchak  dictatorship.— 
End  of  American,  British  and  French  inter- 
vention.— Establishment  of  Far  Eastern  Re- 
public.— Dairen  and  Changchun  conferences. — 
Far  Eastern  Republic  becomes  a  part  of  Soviet 
Russia. — Revolution  against  the  Kolchak  regime 
"made  rapid  progress.  In  the  middle  of  December 
the  towns  on  the  Amur  [had  risen]  and  declared 
their  independence  of  the  Omsk  Government  .  .  . 
and  on  February  7,  1920,  Kolchak  and  Pepelaiev 
were  shot.  .  .  .  The  end  of  the  Kolchak  dictator- 
ship meant  for  Western  Siberia  a  united  life  under 
Soviet  rule.  .  .  .  Eastern  Siberia  was  not  yet  to 
have  union  and  peace.  The  downfall  of  Kolchak 
meant  disintegration  there.  Different  sections  of 
the  country  fell  under  different  masters,  some  of 
one  political  faith,  some  of  another,  and  some 
without  any  at  all.  .  .  .  The  largest  part  of  the 
territory  was  nominally  in  the  hands  of  Semenov. 
.  .  .  January  20,  1920,  Semenov  proclaimed  him- 
self as  the  temporary  ruler  of  Siberia.  ...  At 
Blagoveschensk  no  time  was  lost  in  restoring  a 
revolutionary  Government  after  the  fall  of  Kolchak. 
.  .  .  The  revolutionaries  took  over  the  city,  and 
established  a  People's  Revolutionary  Committee 
to  exercise  authority  independent  of  all  other 
Governments  except  Moscow.  .  .  .  The  peasants 
.  .  .  formed  themselves  into  military  companies, 
whose  sole  purpose  was  to  fight  the  reactionaries 
and  the  intervention  troops.  These  bands  of 
peasants  became  known  as  'Partisans,'  a  name 
which  they  inherited  from  the  irregular  troops 
which  harried  Napoleon  on  his  retreat  from  Mos- 
cow. .  .  .  The  Maritime  Province  was  again  in 
the  hands  of  the  revolutionaries,  where  it  had  been 
before  the  Allied  intervention  began.  A  Pro- 
visional Government  was  at  once  established  under 
the  leadership  of  Medvediev.  ...  On  January  12, 
1920,  President  Wilson  announced  the  recall  of 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  and  so  notified 
Japan.  ...  On  January  17  the  first  American 
transport  sailed  for  Manila,  and  the  evacuation 
of  United  States  troops  continued  without  inter- 
ruption until  the  middle  of  March,  when  the  last 
contingent  withdrew,  and  intervention,  so  'far 
as  Americans,  British  and  French  were  concerned 
[see  Russia:  1920  (January)],  was  over.  .  .  . 
The  honour  of  having  brought  the  .  .  .  [new 
state  of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic]  into  being,  in 
so  far  as  such  a  task  can  be  the  work  of  any  one 
man,   unquestionably    belongs   to    Alexander    Kras- 


noschekoff,  the  former  president  of  the  Far  Eastern 
Council  of  People's  Commissars,  which  was  es- 
tabhshed  along  the  Amur  in  February  of  1918, 
and  continued  in  power  until  it  was  overthrown 
by  the  forces  of  the  intervening  Allies  in  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year.  ...  At  Verkhne-Udinsk 
were  gathered  about  400  delegates  from  the  dis- 
tricts as  far  east  as  Chita  and  even  some  refugees 
from  the  Amur  Towns.  After  a  week  of  discussion 
the  buffer  state  idea  had  won  its  way  to  general 
acceptance.  On  April  6,  1920,  Krasnoschekoff  pre- 
sented a  draft  of  a  declaration  of  independence. 
...  In  the  end  the  declaration  was  unanimously 
adopted,  .  .  .  the  Far  Eastern  Republic  was  born 
[and]  ...  a  provisional  Government  was  formed. 
It  consisted  mostly  of  peasants,  but  Krasnoschekoff  . 
w'as  elected  president  and  remained  until  July 
of  192 1  the  foremost  leader  of  the  new  nation. 
...  If  the  new  Government  had  little  territory 
and  few  people  when  it  declared  its  independence, 
it  did  have  an  army.  The  partisans,  under  Gen- 
eral Eiche,  were  ready  to  do  the  bidding  of  the 
new  authorities.'  On  April  20,  two  weeks  after 
the  declaration  of  independence,  this  army  started 
its  advance  on  Chita.  ...  On  May  16,  1920,  there 
arrived  a  note  from  Tchicherin,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  Soviet  Government,  in  which  Soviet 
Russia  recognized  the  'Far  Eastern  Republic'  as 
a  'separate  independent  democratic  republic'  .  .  . 
Meanwhile,  .  .  .  Baron  Ungern,  one  of  Semenov's 
generals,  left  his  camp  with  3,000  men,  arms, 
ammunition,  supplies,  etc.,  and  invaded  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic  to  the  south, 
along  the  Mongolian  frontier.  .  .  .  [The  republican 
troops]  took  his  base,  captured  all  his  supplies, 
and  dispersed  his  forces.  Ungern  himself,  however, 
escaped  into  Mongoha  to  remain  a  menace  to 
both  China  and  the  Far  Eastern  Republic  until 
his  defeat  at  Troitzkosavsk  in  June  of  1921.  .  .  . 
Krasnoschekoff  and  Eiche  entered  Chita  with  their 
troops  early  in  November.  All  the  Partisans  at 
once  recognized  the  authority  of  the  republican 
Government,  and  by  the  loth  of  the  month  the 
negotiations  with  the  Maritime  Province  delegates 
were  concluded^  so  that  on  that  date  the  Russian 
Far  East  was  once  more  united,  with  Chita  as  its 
capital.  .  .  .  The  Japanese,  however,  still  held 
the  Maritime  Province  south  of  Ussuri,  about  half- 
way between  Vladivostok  and  Habarovsk,  and 
they  held  the  northern  half  of  Saghalin  Island  and 
the  territory  around  Nikolaievsk  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Amur.  .  .  .  The  declaration  of  independence 
of  April  6,  1920,  issued  by  the  conference  at 
Verkhne-Udinsk,  empowered  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment to  'draft  a  law  and  prepare  for  the  con- 
vocation of  a  General  Constituent  Assembly,  which 
shall  be  convoked  as  soon  as  the  reunion  of 
Trans-BaikaUa  with  the  other  provinces  of  the 
Russian  Far  East  has  been  accomplished,  in  order 
to  frame  a  democratic  Constitution  for  the  Far 
Eastern  Republic'  November  loth  saw  this  re- 
union accomplished.  ...  By  the  end  of  April 
[1921]  the  Constitution  had  been  agreed  upon 
and  on  the  29th  a  permanent  Government  was 
elected.  .  .  .  The  Constituent  As.sembly  constituted 
itself  the  National  Assembly  to  continue  in  existence 
until  the  election  of  its  successor  in  1923." — H.  K. 
Norton,  Far  Eastern   Republic  of  Siberia,  pp.  07- 

100,     103,     lOS,     129,     136,     137,     142,     144,     147,     I.S2, 

159. — The  possession  of  Eastern  Siberian  territory 
was  then  divided  between  two  independent  "Red" 
authorities,  the  Far  Eastern  Republic  and  the 
Soviet  government  of  Moscow.  Their  respective 
boundaries  were  fixed  in  March,  192 1,  by  an 
agreement     between    the    two     Governments.      In 
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opposition  to  these  two  Red  Kovernments  there 
Iwas]  the  White  government  of  Merkuiov,  which 
at  times  held  not  only  Kamchatiia  but  also  the 
most  important  towns  of  the  Maritime  Province 
such  as  Vladivostok,  Nikolaievsk,  and  Khabarovsk. 
This  regime,  known  as  the  provisional  Pri-Amur 
government  had  been  set  up  in  May,  iq2i.  About 
this  time  the  Far  Eastern  Republic  approached  the 
Japanese  government  through  the  Japanese  com- 
mander at  Vladivostok  with  a  view  to  opening 
negotiations.  A  conference  between  the  represen- 
tatives of  Japan  and  the  Chita  government  was 
opened  at  Dairen  August  26,  192 1.  Merkulov's 
provisional  government  sent  a  naval  expedition 
to  Kamchatka  and  on  December  22  took  Kha- 
barovsk, the  former  seat  of  the  viceroy  of  the 
Maritime  and  Amur  provinces.  In  February, 
1922,  troops  of  the  Fer  regained  Khabarovsk  and 
advanced  toward  Vladivostok.  Conflict  between 
Japanese  troops  and  these  troops  of  the  Far 
Eastern  Republic  occurred  in  April,  and  on  April 
16,  after  innumerable  deadlocks,  t^ie  Dairen  con- 
ference was  adjourned.  Meantime  dissatisfaction 
over  Japanese  occupation  in  Siberia  had  been  an 
important  subject  of  discussion  at  the  Washington 
disarmament  conference  (January,  1922)  at  which 
unrecognized  delegates  from  the  Far  Eastern  Re- 
public had  presented  appeals.  In  the  fall  of  1922, 
Premier  Kato  decided  upon  Japanese  evacuation 
of  Siberia  and  the  first  transport  sailed  for  Japan 
September  4.  On  the  same  day  a  conference 
between  representatives  of  Japan,  Russia  and  the 
Far  Eastern  Republic  met  at  Changchun  in  Man- 
churia, but  was  dissolved  three  weeks  later  on 
account  of  the  refusal  of  Japan  to  evacuate  north- 
ern Saghalin  until  compensated  for  the  Nicho- 
laievsk  massacre  of  1920.  Japanese  evacuation 
of  Siberia  was  accomplished  by  October  26.  On 
November  17,  after  the  Soviet  Russian  government 
had  changed  its  title  to  Allied  Soviet  Republic 
and  agreed  to  recognize  affiliated  states  as  part 
of  the  Russian  system,  the  Far  Eastern  Republic 
voted  to  abolish  its  independence  and  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  Soviet  state. — See  also  Japan: 
1921;    Russia:    1922    (November-December). 

1923.  —  Economic  conditions.  —  "The  Siberian 
provinces  at  present  [1923]  live  their  own  lives, 
hardly  feeling  the  control  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment of  Moscow.  The  Bolsheviki,  however,  still 
claim  their  sovereignty.  In  the  larger  cities,  espe- 
cially in  Irkutsk  and  Krasnoyarsk,  there  are  very 
strong  Bolshevik  organizations  playing  the  role  of 
provincial  or  regional  governments,  accepting  the 
rule  and  direction  of  Moscow,  but  often  acting 
independently.  The  enormous  distances  that  sep- 
arate Siberia  from  Moscow  help  very  much  to 
foster  such  independence.  But  off  the  main  rail- 
road line  that  runs  across  Siberia,  and  especially 
in  the  rural  districts  the  Bolshevik  rule  has  little 
influence.  As  in  days  of  very  primitive  culture, 
each  village,  hamlet  or  community  has  its  own 
interests,  its  own  life,  its  own  organization,  and 
has  hardly  anything  to  do  with  the  outside  world, 
at  times  not  even  realizing  that  such  a  world 
exists.  The  people  live  on  their  own  produce, 
being  everywhere  overwhelmingly  agricultural. 
They  can  not,  however,  improve  their  methods  or 
intensify  their  production  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  implements,  not  being  able  to  buy  new  ones 
anywhere  to  replace  the  old  ones  now  badly  used 
up.  Even  the  insignificant  trade  with  MongoUa 
or  China  has  dwindled  to  nothing.  The  horrible 
meaning  of  this  to  Russia  becomes  evident,  if  we 
consider  the  former  export  of  wheat  and  other 
foodstuffs  from  Siberia,  which  were  carried  out  in 


such  great  quantities  that  they  supplied  the  need 
of  very  many  Russian  towns  and  in  addition  con- 
stituted a  large  part  of  Russia's  foreign  exixtrt.  All 
foreign  exports  stopped  long  ago,  including  the 
supply  of  foodstuffs  from  Siberia,  which  could  have 
so  easily  relieved  the  .  .  .  famine  situation." — 
B.  S.  A.  Korff,  Russia  in  the  Far  East  (American 
Journal  of  International  Law,  Apr.,  1923,  p.  283). 

Also  in:  W.  O.  Greener,  Greater  Russia. — B.  L. 
Weale,  Manchu  and  Muscovite. — A.  Krausse, 
Russia  in  Asia. — British  Foreign  Office,  Handbook 
of  Siberia  and  Arctic  Riissia. — F.  Coleman,  Japan 
or  Germany. — F.  A.  Golder,  Russian  expansion  on 
the  Pacific. — G.  Kennan,  Siberia  and  the  exile  sys- 
tem. 

SIBERIAN  ARCTIC  EXPLORATION.  See 
Arctic  exploration:  Chronological  summary: 
1895;    1896;    1897;    1898;    1899;    1900. 

SIBUTU,  small  island  in  the  Sea  of  Celibes, 
southwest  of  Tawi-Tawi.  It  was  purchased  by 
the  United  States  in  1898.  See  U.S.A.:  1898 
(July-December). 

SIBUZATES,  tribe  of  Aquitaine.  See  Agui- 
taine:   Ancient  Tribes. 

SIBYLS,  SIBYLLINE  BOOKS.— "Tarquinius 
[Tarquinius  Superbus,  the  last  of  the  kings  of 
Rome]  built  a  mighty  temple,  and  consecrated  it 
to  Jupiter,  and  to  Juno,  and  to  Minerva,  the 
greatest  of  the  gods  of  the  Etruscans.  At  this 
time  there  came  a  strange  woman  to  the  king 
and  offered  him  nine  books  of  the  prophecies  of 
the  Sibyl  for  a  certain  price.  When  the  king  re- 
fused them,  the  woman  went  and  burnt  three  of 
the  books,  and  came  back  and  offered  the  six 
at  the  same  price  which  she  had  asked  for  the 
nine;  but  they  mocked  at  her  and  would  not 
take  the  books.  Then  she  went  away  and  burnt 
three  more,  and  came  back  and  asked  still  the 
same  price  for  the  remaining  three.  At  this  the 
king  was  astonished,  and  asked  of  the  augurs 
what  he  should  do.  They  said  that  he  had  done 
wrong  by  refusing  the  gift  of  the  gods,  and  bade 
him  by  all  means  to  buy  the  books  that  were 
left.  So  he  bought  them;  and  the  woman  who 
sold  them  was  seen  no  more  from  that  day  for- 
wards. Then  the  books  were  put  into  a  chest 
of  stone,  and  were  kept  under  ground  in  the 
Capitol,  and  two  men  were  appointed  to  keep 
them,  and  were  called  the  two  men  of  the  sacred 
books."- — T.  Arnold,  History  of  Rome,  ch.  4. — 
"Collections  of  prophecies  similar  to  the  Sibylline 
books  are  met  with  not  only  among  the  Greeks, 
but  also  among  the  Italians — Etruscans  as  well 
as  those  of  Sabellian  race.  The  Romans  had  the 
prophecies  of  the  Marcii  ('Carmina  Marciana,' 
Hartung,  'Religion  der  Romer,'  i.  139)  ;  prophetic 
Hnes  ('sortes')  of  the  nymph  Albunea  had  come 
down  to  Rome  from  Tibur  in  a  miraculous  manner 
(Marquardt,  'Rom.  Alterth.,'  iv.  299).  There 
existed  likewise  Etruscan  'libri  fatales'  (Livy,  v. 
45 ;  Cicero,  'De  Divin'.,  i.  44,  100),  and  prophecies 
of  the  Etruscan  nymph  Begoe  (quae  artem  scripserat 
fulguritorum  apud  Tuscos.  Lactant,  'Instit.,'  i.  6, 
12).  Such  books  as  these  were  kept  in  the  Capitol, 
together  with  the  Sibylline  books,  in  the  care 
of  the  Quindecemveri  sacris  faciundis.  They  are 
all  called  without  distinction  'Hbri  fatales'  and 
'Sibylline'  books,  and  there  seems  to  have  been 
little  difference  between  them." — W.  Ihne,  History 
of  Rome,  v.  i.,  bk.  i,  ch.  8,  footnote. — "Every 
schoolboy  is  familiar  with  the  picturesque  Roman 
legend  of  the  Sibyl.  It  is  variously  told  in  con- 
nection with  the  elder  and  the  later  Tarquin,  the 
two  Etruscan  kings  of  Rome;  and  the  scene  of  it 
is  laid  by  some  in  Cum^e,  where  Tarquinius  Super- 
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bus  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  exile — and 
by  others  in  Rome.  .  .  .  The  original  books  of  the 
Cumaean  Sibyl  were  written  in  Greek,  which  was 
the  language  of  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Italy 
at  that  time.  The  oracles  were  inscribed  upon 
palm  leaves;  to  which  circumstance  Virgil  alludes 
in  his  description  of  the  sayings  of  the  Cumsean 
Sibyl  being  written  upon  the  leaves  of  the  forest. 
They  were  in  the  form  of  acrostic  verses.  ...  It 
is  supposed  that  they  contained  not  so  much  pre- 
dictions of  future  events,  as  directions  regarding 
the  means  by  which  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  as 
revealed  by  prodigies  and  calamities,  might  be 
appeased.  They  seem  to  have  been  consulted  in 
the  same  way  as  Eastern  nations  consult  the 
Koran  and  Hafiz.  .  .  .  The  Cumaean  Sibyl  was 
not  the  only  prophetess  of  the  kind.  There  were 
no  less  than  ten  females,  endowed  with  the  gift 
of  prevision,  and  held  in  high  repute,  to  whom 
the  name  of  Sibyl  was  given.  We  read  of  the 
Persian  Sibyl,  the  Libyan,  the  Delphic,  the  Ery- 
thrjean,  the  Hellespontine,  the  Phrygian,  and  the 
Tiburtine.  With  the  name  of  the  last-mentioned 
Sibyl  tourists  make  acquaintance  at  Tivoli.  .  .  . 
Clement  of  Alexandria  does  not  scruple  to  call 
the  Cumaean  Sibyl  a  true  prophetess,  and  her 
oracles  saving  canticles.  And  St.  Augustine  in- 
cludes her  among  the  number  of  those  who  belong 
to  the  'City  of  God.'  And  this  idea  of  the 
Sibyls'  sacredness  continued  to  a  late  age  in  the 
Christian  Church.  She  had  a  place  in  the  prophetic 
order  beside  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  of  old." — 
H.  Macmillan,  Roman  mosaics,  ch.  3. — "Either 
under  the  seventh  or  the  eighth  Ptolemy  there 
appeared  at  Alexandria  the  oldest  of  the  Sibylline 
oracles,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Erythraean  Sibyl, 
which,  containing  the  history  of  the  past  and 
the  dim  forebodings  of  the  future,  imposed  alike 
on  the  Greek,  Jewish,  and  Christian  world,  and 
added  almost  another  book  to  the  Canon.  When 
Thomas  of  Celano  composed  the  most  famous 
hymn  of  the  Latin  Church  he  did  not  scruple  to 
place  the  Sibyl  on  a  level  with  David ;  and  when 
Michel  Angelo  adorned  the  roof  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  the  figures  of  the  weird  sisters  of  Pagan 
antiquity  are  as  prominent  as  the  seers  of  Israel 
and  Judah.  Their  union  was  the  result  of  the 
bold  stroke  of  an  Alexandrian  Jew." — A.  P. 
Stanley,  Lectures  on  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
church,  V.  3,  lecture  47. — See  also  Cum.^;  Ery- 
thrae;   Religion:    B.C.   750-A.D.  30. 

Also  in:  Dionysius,  Historv,  bk.  4,  sect.  62. 

SICAMBRI       See   Sugambri. 

SICANIANS,  early  people  of  Sicily.  See  Siclly: 
Early   inhabitants. 

SICARII,  .secret  agency  for  private  assassina- 
tion in  Palestine  in  the  later  years  of  Nero's  reign. 
Sec  Jews:   66-70. 

SICELIOTES  AND  ITALIOTES.— The  in- 
habitants of  the  ancient  Greek  colonics  in  Sicily 
and  southern  Italy  (Magna  Gra?cia)  were  known 
as  Siccliotcs  and  Italiotes,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  native  Siculi  and  Itali. — Based  on  H.  G.  Lid- 
dell,  Historv  of  Rome,  v.  1,  bk.  3,  ch.  25. 

SICELS^    Sec  Siculi. 

SICILIAN  VESPERS,  massacre  of  the  French 
in  Palermo  in  12S2.  Sec  Italy  (Southern):  1282- 
1300. 

SICILIES,  Two.     See  Two  Sicilies. 

SICILY,  largest  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  is 
a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Sicily  has  an  area 
of  9,Q.SS  square  miles  anrl  a  population,  in  iq2o, 
of  4,132,156.  In  1817,  the  three  districts  of  the 
early  period  were  divided  into  seven  provinces, 
each  with  a  city   of  the  same  name:   Caltanisetia, 


Catania,  Girgenti,  Messina,  Palermo,  Siracusa  and 
Trapani.  See  Italy:  Geographic  description; 
Rome:    Map   of  ancient  Italy. 

Early  inhabitants. — The  date  of  the  first  known 
Greek  settlement  in  Sicily  is  fixed  at  735  B.C.  It 
was  a  colony  led  from  the  Euboean  city  of  Chalcis 
and  from  the  island  of  Naxos,  which  latter  gave 
its  name  to  the  town  which  the  emigrants  founded 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  their  new  island  home. 
"Sicily  was  at  this  time  inhabited  by  at  least  four 
distinct  races:  by  Sicanians,  whom  Thucydides 
considers  as  a  tribe  of  the  Iberians,  who,  sprung 
perhaps  from  Africa,  had  overspread  Spain  and 
the  adjacent  coasts,  and  even  remote  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean;  by  Sicels,  an  Italian  people, 
probably  not  more  foreign  to  the  Greeks  than 
the  Pelasgians,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Italy 
by  the  progress  of  the  Oscan  or  Ausonian  race, 
and  in  their  turn  had  pressed  the  Sicanians  back 
toward  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the 
island,  and  themselves  occupied  so  large  a  portion 
of  it  as  to  give  their  name  to  the  whole.  Of 
the  other  races,  the  Phoenicians  were  in  possession 
of  several  points  on  the  coast,  and  of  some  neigh- 
bouring islets,  from  which  they  carried  on  their 
commerce  with  the  natives.  The  fourth  people, 
which  inhabited  the  towns  of  Eryx  and  Egesta, 
or  Segesta,  at  the  western  end  of  the  island,  and 
bore  the  name  of  Elymians,  was  probably  com- 
posed of  different  tribes,  varying  in  their  degrees 
of  affinity  to  the  Greeks.  .  .  .  The  Sicels  and  the 
Phoenicians  gradually  retreated  before  the  Greeks. 
.  .  .  But  the  Sicels  maintained  themselves  in  the 
inland  and  on  the  north  coast,  and  the  Phoenicians, 
or  Carthaginians,  who  succeeded  them,  established 
themselves  in  the  west,  where  they  possessed  the 
towns  of  Motya,  Solus,  and  Panormus,  destined, 
under  the  name  of  Palermo,  to  become  the  capital 
of  Sicily." — C.  Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece,  ch.  12. 
— See  also  GEnotrians. 

Also  in:  G.  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch. 
22. — E.  A.  Freeman,  History  of  Sicily,  ch.  2. 

Phoenician  and  Greek  colonies. — "Sicilian  his- 
tory begins  when  the  great  colonizing  nations  of  an- 
tiquity, the  Phoenicians  and  the  Greeks,  began  to 
settle  in  Sicily.  ...  It  was  a  chief  seat  for  the 
planting  of  colonies,  first  from  Phoenicia  and  then 
from  Greece.  It  is  the  presence  of  these  Phoenician 
and  Greek  colonies  which  made  the  history  of 
Sicily  what  it  was.  These  settlements  were  of 
course  made  more  or  less  at  the  expense  of  the 
oldest  inhabitants  of  the  island,  those  who  were 
there  before  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks  came  to 
settle.  .  .  .  Phoenician  and  Greek  settlers  could 
occupy  the  coasts,  but  only  the  coasts;  it  was  only 
at  the  corners  that  they  could  at  all  spread  from 
sea  to  sea.  A  great  inland  region  was  necessarily 
left  to  the  older  inhabitants.  But  there  was  no 
room  in  Sicily,  as  there  was  in  Asia,  for  the 
growth  of  great  barbarian  powers  dangerous  to  the 
settlers.  Neither  Phoenician  nor  Greek  was  ever 
able  to  occupy  or  conquer  the  whole  island;  but 
neither  people  stood  in  any  fear  of  being  con- 
quered or  driven  out,  unless  by  one  another.  Rut 
instead  of  conquest  came  influence.  Both  Phoeni- 
cians and  Greeks  largely  intlucnred  the  native 
inhabitants.  In  the  end,  without  any  general 
conquest,  the  whole  island  became  practically 
Greek.  .  .  .  Carthage  at  a  later  time  plays  so 
great  a  part  in  Sicilian  history  that  we  are  tempted 
to  bring  it  in  before  its  time,  and  to  fancy  that 
the  Phoenician  colonies  in  Sicily  were,  as  they 
are  sometimes  carelessly  called,  Carthaginian 
colonics.  This  is  not  so;  the  Phoenician  cities  in 
Sicily    did    in    after    times    become    Carthaginian 
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dependencies:  but  they  were  not  founded  by 
Carthage.  We  cannot  fix  an  exact  date  for  their 
foundation,  nor  can  \vc  tell  for  certain  how  far 
they  were  settled  straight  from  the  old  Pha'nicia 
and  how  far  from  the  older  Phoenician  cities  in 
Africa.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  their  foundation 
happened  between  the  migration  of  the  Sikels  in 
the  nth  century  B.C.  and  the  beginning  of  Greek 
settlement  in  the  8th.  .\nd  we  may  suspect  that 
the  Phcenician  settlements  in  the  east  of  Sicily  were 
planted  straight  from  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  those 
in  the  west  from  the  cities  in  Africa.  We  know 
that  all  round  Cicily  the  Phoenicians  occupied 
small  islands  and  points  of  coast  which  were 
fitted  for  their  trade,  but  we  may  doubt  whether 
they  anywhere  in  Eastern  Sicily  planted  real 
colonies,  cities  with  a  territory  attached  to  them. 
In  the  west  they  seem  to  have  done  so.  For, 
when  the  Greeks  began  to  advance  in  Sicily, 
the  Phoenicians  withdrew  to  their  strong  posts  in 
the  western  part  of  the  island,  Motya,  Solous,  and 
Panormos.  There  they  kept  a  firm  hold  till  the 
time  of  Roman  dominion.  The  Greeks  could 
never  permanently  dislodge  them  from  their  pos- 
sessions in  this  part.  Held,  partly  by  Phoenicians, 
partly  by  Sikans  and  Elymians  who  had  been 
brought  under  Phoenician  influence,  the  north- 
western corner  of  Sicily  remained  a  barbarian 
corner.  .  .  .  The  greatest  of  all  Phoenician  settle- 
ments in  Sicily  lay  within  the  bay  of  which  the 
hill  of  Solous  is  one  horn,  but  much  nearer  to  the 
other  horn,  the  hill  of  Herkte,  now  Pellegrino. 
Here  the  mountains  fence  in  a  wonderfully  fruitful 
plain,  known  in  after  times  as  the  Golden  Shell 
(conca  d'oro).  In  the  middle  of  it  there  was  a 
small  inlet  of  the  sea,  parted  into  two  branches, 
with  a  tongue  of  land  between  them,  guarded  by 
a  small  peninsula  at  the  mouth.  There  could 
be  no  better  site  for  Phoenician  traders.  Here 
then  rose  a  Phcenician  city,  which,  though  on  the 
north  coast  of  Sicily,  looks  straight  towards  the 
rising  sun.  It  is  strange  that  we  do  not  know 
its  Phoenician  name;  in  Greek  it  was  called  Panor- 
mos, the  Allhaven,  a  name  borne  also  by  other 
places.  This  is  the  modern  Palermo,  which,  under 
both  Phoenicians  and  Saracens,  was  the  Semitic 
head  of  Sicily,  and  which  remained  the  capital 
of  the  island  under  the  Norman  kings.  .  .  .  Thus 
in  Sicily  the  East  became  West  and  the  West 
East.  The  men  of  Asia  withdrew  before  the 
men  of  Europe  to  the  west  of  the  island,  and 
thence  warred  against  the  men  of  Europe  to  the 
east  of  them.  In  the  great  central  island  of 
Europe  they  held  their  own  barbarian  corner. 
It  was  the  land  of  Phoenicians,  Sikans,  and  Elym- 
ians, as  opposed  to  the  eastern  land  of  the 
Greeks  and  their  Sikel  subjects  and  pupils.  .  .  . 
For  a  long  time  Greek  settlement  was  directed 
to  the  East  rather  than  to  the  West.  And  it  was 
said  that  when  settlement  in  Italy  and  Sicily  did 
begin,  the  earliest  Greek  colony,  like  the  earliest 
Phoenician  colony,  was  the  most  distant.  It  was 
believed  that  Kyme,  the  Latin  Cumae  in  Campania, 
was  founded  in  the  nth  century  B.C.  The  other 
plantations  in  Italy  and  Sicily  did  not  begin  till 
the  8th.  Kyme  always  stood  by  itself,  as  the  head 
of  a  group  of  Greek  towns  in  its  own  neighbour- 
hood and  apart  from  those  more  to  the  south, 
and  it  may  very  well  be  that  some  accident  caused 
it  to  be  settled  sooner  than  the  points  nearer  to 
Greece.  But  it  is  not  likely  to  have  been  settled 
300  years  earlier.  Most  likely  it  was  planted 
just  long  enough  before  the  nearer  sites  to  suggest 
their  planting.  Anyhow,  .in  the  latter  half  of  the 
i,8:^h  cgntury   B.  C.,  Greek  settlement  to   the  West, 


in  Illyria,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  began  in  good  earnest. 
It  was  said  that  the  first  settlement  in  Sicily 
came  of  an  accident.  Chalkis  in  Euboia  was  then 
one  of  the  chief  .sea-faring  towns  of  Greece. 
Theokles,  a  man  of  Chalkis,  was  driven  by  storm 
to  the  coast  of  Sicily.  He  came  back,  saying  that 
it  was  a  good  land  and  that  the  people  would 
be  easy  to  conquer.  So  in  735  B.C.  he  was  sent 
forth  to  plant  the  first  Greek  colony  in  Sicily. 
The  settlers  were  partly  from  Chalkis,  partly  from 
the  island  of  Naxos.  So  it  was  agreed  that  the 
new  town  should  be  called  Naxos,  but  that  Chalkis 
should  count  as  its  metropolis.  So  the  new  Naxos 
arose  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  on  a  peninsula 
made  by  the  lava.  It  looked  up  at  the  great 
hill  of  Tauros,  on  which  Taormina  now  stands. 
The  Greek  settlers  drove  out  the  Sikels  and  took 
as  much  land  as  they  wanted.  They  built  and 
fortified  a  town,  and  part  of  their  walls  may  still 
be  seen.  .  .  .  Naxos,  as  the  beginning  of  Greek 
settlement  in  Sicily,  answers  to  Ebbsfleet,  the 
beginning  of  EngHsh  settlement  in  Britain." — E.  A. 
Freeman,  Story  of  Sicily,  ch.  1-4. — "The  struggle 
between  the  Hellenic  and  Semitic  races  in  Sicily 
was  probably  more  important  for  the  future  of 
humanity,  and  was  certainly  on  a  larger  scale  and 
of  a  more  interesting  nature,  than  the  intestine 
strife  that  for  a  century  exhausted  Greece,  and 
after  humiliating  her  before  the  barbarian  left 
her  an  easy  prey  to  Macedonia.  But  the  con- 
nexion between  Western  and  Eastern  Hellas  after 
the  disastrous  Sicilian  expedition  was  slight.  We 
hear  of  triremes  and  troops  sent  to  the  aid  of 
Sparta  by  the  elder  Dionysius;  Plato  visits  Syra- 
cuse in  the  vain  hope  of  founding  a  model  state; 
Corinth  commissions  Timoleon  and  a  thousand 
mercenaries  to  eject  from  Syracuse  the  second 
Dionysius;  Archidamus,  son  of  the  old  warrior 
Agesilaus,  takes  Spartan  troops  across  to  help 
Tarentum  against  the  Lucanians,  and  is  slain  on 
Italian  soil;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  later  history 
of  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks  has  little  to 
do  with  the  history  of  Greece  proper.  They  formed 
no  part  of  the  world-empire  of  Alexander  and  his 
successors,  but  continued  to  struggle  for  existeiw^e 
against  Italian  tribes  and  the  Phcenician  power 
until  Rome  swallowed  up  both  them  and  their 
foes." — H.  B.  Cotterill,  Ancient  Greece,  pp.  403, 
404. — See  also  Phoenicia:  Origin,  etc. 

B.  C.  480. — Carthaginian  invasion. — Battle  of 
Himera. — During  the  same  year  in  which  Xerxes 
invaded  Greece  (480  B.C.),  the  Greeks  in  Sicily 
were  equally  menaced  by  an  appalling  invasion 
from  Carthage.  The  Carthaginians,  invited  by 
the  tyrant  of  Himera,  who  had  been  expelled  from 
that  city  by  a  neighbor  tyrant,  sent  300,000  men 
it  is  said,  to  reinstate  him,  and  to  strengthen 
for  themselves  the  slender  footing  they  already 
had  in  one  corner  of  the  island.  Gelo,  the  power- 
ful tyrant  of  Syracuse,  came  promptly  to  the 
aid  of  the  Himerians,  and  defeated  the  Carthagin- 
ians with  terrible  slaughter.  Hamilcar  the  com- 
mander was  among  the  slain.  Those  who  escaped 
the  sword  were  nearly  all  taken  prisoners  and 
made  slaves.  The  fleet  which  brought  them  over 
was  destroyed,  and  scarcely  a  ship  returned  to 
Carthage  to  bear  the  deplorable  tidings. — Based  on 
C.  Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece,  ch.  15. 

Also  in:  G.  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  pt.  2, 
ch.  43. 

B.  C.  415-413.— Siege  of  Syracuse  by  the  Athe- 
nians.— Its  disastrous  failure.  See  Syracuse: 
B.C.  415-413;   Greece:   B.C.  413. 

B.  C.  409-405. — Carthaginian  invasion. — The 
quarrels  of  the  city  of  Egesta,  in  Sicily,  with  its 
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neighbors,  brought  about  the  fatafl  expedition 
from  Athens  against  Syracuse,  415  B.C.  Six 
years  later,  in  the  same  protracted  quarrel,  Egesta 
appealed  to  Carthage  for  help,  against  the  city 
of  Selinus,  and  thus  invited  the  first  of  the  Hanni- 
bals  to  revenge  terribly  the  defeat  and  death  of 
his  grandfather  Hamilcar,  at  Himera,  seventy 
years  before.  Hannibal  landed  an  army  of  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  savage  mercenaries  in 
Sicily,  in  the  spring  of  409  B.  C.  and  laid  siege  to 
Selinus  with  such  vigor  that  the  city  was  carried 
by  storm  at  the  end  of  ten  days  and  most  of  its 
inhabitants  slain.  The  temples  and  walls  of  the 
town  were  destroyed  and  it  was  left  a  deserted 
ruin.  "The  ruins,  yet  remaining,  of  the  ancient 
temples  of  Selinus,  are  vast  and  imposing;  char- 
acteristic as  specimens  of  Doric  art  during  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries  B.C.  From  the  great 
magnitude  of  the  fallen  columns,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  they  were  overthrown  by  an  earth- 
quake. But  the  ruins  afford  distinct  evidence  that 
these  columns  have  been  first  undermined,  and  then 
overthrown  by  crowbars.  This  impressive  fact, 
demonstrating  the  agency  of  the  Carthaginian 
destroyers,  is  stated  by  Niebuhr."  From  Selinus, 
Hannibal  passed  on  to  Himera  and,  having  taken 
that  city  in  like  manner,  destroyed  it  utterly.  The 
women  and  children  were  distributed  as  slaves; 
the  male  captives  were  slain  in  a  body  on  the 
spot  where  Hamilcar  fell — a  sacrifice  to  his 
shade.  A  new  town  called  Therma  was  subse- 
quently founded  by  the  Carthaginians  on  the 
site  of  Himera.  Having  satisfied  himself  with 
revenge,  Hannibal  disbanded  his  army,  glutted 
with  spoil,  and  returned  home.  But  three  years 
later  he  invaded  Sicily  again,  with  an  armament 
even  greater  than  before,  and  the  great  city  of 
Agrigentum  was  the  j&rst  to  fall  before  his  arms. 
(See  Agrigentum.)  "Its  population  was  very 
great;  comprising,  according  to  one  account,  20,000 
citizens,  among  an  aggregate  total  of  200,000 
males — citizens,  metics,  and  slaves;  according  to 
another  account,  an  aggregate  total  of  no  less 
than  800,000  persons;  numbers  unauthenticated, 
and  not  to  be  trusted  further  than  as  indicating 
a  very  populous  city.  ...  Its  temples  and  porticos, 
especially  the  spacious  temple  of  Zeus  Olympus — 
its  statues  and  pictures — its  abundance  of  chariots 
and  horses — its  fortifications — its  sewers — its  arti- 
ficial lake  of  near  a  mile  in  circumference,  abun- 
dantly stocked  with  fish — all  these  placed  it  on  a 
par  with  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the  Hellenic 
world..  [After  a  siege  of  some  duration  Agrigentum 
was  evacuated  and  most  of  its  inhabitants  escaped. 
The  Carthaginians  stripped  it  of  every  monument 
of  art,  sending  much  away  to  Carthage  and  de- 
stroying more.  Hannibal  had  died  of  a  pestilence 
during  the  siege  and  his  colleague  Imilkon  suc- 
ceeded him  in  command.  Having  quartered  his 
army  at  Agrigentum  during  the  winter,  he  at- 
tacked the  cities  of  Gela  and  Kamarina  in  the 
spring,  and  both  were  believed  to  have  been 
betrayed  to  him  by  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
Dionysius,  who  had  then  just  established  himself 
in  power.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  presently  con- 
cluded between  Dionysius  and  Imilkon,  which 
gave  up  all  the  south  of  Sicily,  as  well  as  Selinus, 
Himera,  and  Agrigentum,  to  the  Carthaginians, 
and  made  Gela  and  Kamarina  tributary  to  them. 
The  Carthaginian  army  had  been  half  destroyed 
by  pestilence  and  the  disease,  carried  home  by 
its  survivors,  desolated  Carthage  and  the  surround- 
ing country.] — G.  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  pt.  2, 
ch.   81-82,  with  footnote. 

Also  in:  E.  A.  Freeman,  History  of  Sicily,  v.  13, 
ch.  9. 


B.  C.  397-396. — Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
and  his  war  with  the  Carthaginians.  See  Syra- 
cuse: B. C.  397-396. 

B.  C.  394-384. — Conquests  and  dominion  of 
Dionysius.  See  Syracuse:  B.C.  394-384;  Rhe- 
GiUM,  Siege  of:  B.C.  387. 

B.  C.  383.— War  with  Carthage.— Dionysius, 
the  Syracusan  despot,  was  the  aggressor  in  a  fresh 
war  with  Carthage  which  broke  out  in  383  B.C. 
The  theatre  of  war  extended  from  Sicily  to  south- 
ern Italy,  where  Dionysius  had  made  considerable 
conquests,  but  only  two  battles  of  serious  magni- 
ude  were  fought — both  in  Sicily.  Dionysius  was 
the  victor  in  the  first  of  these,  which  was  a 
desperate  and  sanguinary  struggle,  at  a  place  called 
Kabala.  The  Carthaginian  commander,  Magon, 
was  slain,  with  10,000  of  his  troops,  while  5,000 
were  made  captive.  The  survivors  begged  for  peace 
and  Dionysius  dictatfed,  as  a  first  condition,  the 
entire  withdrawal  of  their  forces  from  Sicily.  While 
negotiations  were  in  progress,  Magon's  young  son, 
succeeding  to  his  father's  command,  so  reorganized 
and  reinspirited  his  army  as  to  be  able  to  attack 
the  Syracusans  and  defeat  them  with  more  terrific 
slaughter  than  his  own  had  experienced  a  few 
days  before.  This  battle,  fought  at  Kronium, 
reversed  the  situation,  and  forced  Dionysius  to 
purchase  a  humiliating  peace  at  heavy  cost. — G. 
Grote,  History  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  83. 

B.  C.  344. — Fall  of  tyranny  of  Dionysius  at 
Syracuse.     See  Syracuse:  B.C.  344. 

B.  C.  317-289. — Syracuse  under  Agathokles. 
See  Syracuse:   B.C.  317-289. 

B.  C.  278-276.— Expedition  of  Pyrrhus.  See 
Rome:  Republic:  B.C.  281-272. 

B.  C.  264-241. — Mamertines  in  Messene. — First 
war  of  Rome  and  Carthage. — Evacuation  of  the 
island  by  the  Carthaginians. — Romans  in  pos- 
session. See  Punic  Wars:  First;  Rome:  Repub- 
lic: B.  C.  264-241. 

B.  C.  216-212.— Alliance  with  Hannibal  and 
revolt  against  Rome. — Roman  siege  of  Syracuse. 
See  Punic  Wars:  Second;  Rome:  Republic:  B.C. 
218-202. 

B.  C  133-103.— Slave  Wars.  See  Slave  Wars 
IN  Sicily  and  Italy. 

A.  D.  429-525.— Rule  of  Vandals  and  Goths.— 
"Sicily,  which  had  been  for  a  generation  subjected, 
first  to  the  devastations  and  then  to  the  rule  of  the 
Vandal  king  [in  Africa]  was  now  by  a  formal 
treaty,  which  must  have  been  nearly  the  last 
public  act  of  Gaiseric  [or  Genseric,  429-477], 
ceded  to  Odovacar  [or  Odoacer,  who  extinguished 
the  Western  Roman  empire  and  was  the  first 
barbarian  king  of  Italy],  all  but  a  small  part, 
probably  at  the  western  end  of  the  island,  which 
the  Vandal  reserved  to  himself.  A  yearly  tribute 
was  to  be  the  price  of  this  concession;  but,  in  the 
decay  of  the  kingdom  under  Gaiseric's  successors, 
it  is  possible  that  this  tribute  was  not  rigorously 
enforced,  as  it  is  also  almost  certain  that  the 
reserved  portion  of  the  island,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  remainder,  owned  the  sway  of  Odo- 
vacar."— T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  invaders,  hk. 
4,  ch.  4. — Under  Thcodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  who 
overthrew  Odoacer  and  reigned  in  Italy  from 
493  until  525,  Sicily  was  free  both  from  invasion 
and  from  tribute  and  shared  with  Italy  the  benefits 
and  the  trials  of  the  Gothic  supremacy. — Ibid.,  hk. 
4,  ch.  9. 

535. — Recovered  by  Belisarius  for  the  Em- 
peror Justinian.     Sec  Rome:   535-553. 

550. — Gothic  invasion.     Sec  Rome:   535-553. 

827-878. — Conquest  by  Saracens. — The  conquest 
of  Sicily  from  the  Byzantine  empire,  by  the 
Saracens,  was  instigated  in  the  first  instance  and 
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aided  by  an  influential  Syracusan  named  Euphe- 
mios,  whom  the  Emperor  Michael  had  undertaken 
to  punish  for  abduction  of  a  nun.  Euphemios  in- 
vited the  African  Saracens  to  the  island,  and 
Ziadet  Allah,  the  Aplabite  sovereign  who  had 
established  himself  in  power  at  Cairowan  ,or 
Kairwan,  felt  strong  enough  to  improve  the  op- 
portunity. In  June  827  the  admiral  of  the  Mos- 
lems formed  a  junction  with  the  ships  which 
Euphemios  had  set  afloat,  and  the  Saracens  landed 
at  Mazara.  The  Byzantines  were  defeated  in  a 
battle  near  Platana  and  the  Saracens  occupied 
Girgenti.  Having  gained  this  foothold  they  waited 
some  time  for  reinforcements,  which  came,  at  last, 
in  a  naval  armament  from  Spain  and  troops  from 
Africa.  "The  war  was  then  carried  on  with  ac- 
tivity: Messina  was  taken  in  831;  Palermo  capitu- 
lated in  the  following  year;  and  Enna  was  be- 
sieged, for  the  first  time,  in  836.  The  war  con- 
tinued with  various  success,  as  the  invaders  re- 
ceived assistance  from  Africa,  and  the  Christians 
from  Constantinople.  The  Byzantine  forces  re- 
covered possession  of  Messina,  which  was  not 
permanently  occupied  by  the  Saracens  until  843. 
...  At  length,  in  the  year  859,  Enna  was  taken 
by  the  Saracens.  Syracuse,  in  order  to  preserve  its 
commerce  from  ruin,  had  purchased  peace  by  pay- 
ing a  tribute  of  50,000  byzants;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  reign  of  Basil  1,  in  the  year  878,  that 
it  was  compelled  to  surrender,  and  the  conquest 
of  Sicily  was  completed  by  the  Arabs.  Some  dis- 
tricts, however,  continued,  either  by  treaty  or  by 
force  of  arms,  to  preserve  their  municipal  inde- 
pendence, and  the  exclusive  exercise  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  within  their  territory,  to  a  later 
period." — G.  Finlay,  History  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire, from  yi6  to  1057,  bk.  i,  cli.  3,  sect.  i. — 
"Syracuse  preserved  about  fifty  years  [after  the 
landing  of  the  Saracens  in  Sicily]  the  faith  which 
she  had  sworn  to  Christ  and  to  Caesar.  In  the 
last  and  fatal  siege  her  citizens  displayed  some 
remnant  of  the  spirit  which  had  formerly  resisted 
the  powers  of  Athens  and  Carthage.  They  stood 
above  twenty  days  against  the  battering-rams  and 
catapultas,  the  mines  and  tortoises  of  the  besiegers; 
and  the  place  might  have  been  relieved,  if  the 
mariners  of  the  imperial  fleet  had  not  been  de- 
tained at  Constantinople  in  building  a  church  to 
the  Virgin  Mary.  ...  In  Sicily  the  religion  and 
language  of  the  Greeks  were  eradicated;  and  such 
was  the  docility  of  the  rising  generation  that  15,000 
boys  were  circumcised  and  clothed  on  the  same 
day  with  the  son  of  the  Fatimite  caliph.  The 
Arabian  squadron  issued  from  the  harbours  of 
Palermo,  Biserta,  and  Tunis;  a  hundred  and  fifty 
towns  of  Calabria  and  Campania  were  attacked 
and  pillaged;  nor  could  the  suburbs  of  Rome  be 
defended  by  the  name  of  the  Caesars  and  apostles. 
Had  the  Mahometans  been  united,  Italy  must  have 
fallen  an  easy  and  glorious  accession  to  the  empire 
of  the  prophet." — E.  Gibbon,  History  of  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  ch.  52. — A  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  the  fall  of  Syracuse  Basil 
II  undertook  its  recovery,  but  death  overcame 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  plans.  "Ten  years  later, 
the  Byzantine  general  Maniakes  commenced  the 
reconquest  of  Sicily  in  a  manner  worthy  of  Basil 
himself,  but  the  women  and  eunuchs  who  ruled 
at  Constantinople  procured  his  recall;  affairs  fell 
into  confusion,  and  the  prize  was  eventually 
snatched  from  both  parties  by  the  Normans  of 
Apulia." — E.  A.  Freeman,  History  and  conquests 
of  the  Saracens,  lecture  5. 

1060-1090. — Conquest  by  Normans.    See  Italy: 
(Southern) :  1000-1090. 


1127-1194. — Union  with  Apulia  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples  or  the  Two  Sicilies.  See  It.^ly  (South- 
ern):   1081-11Q4. 

1146. — Introduction  of  silk-culture  and  man- 
ufacture.   See  BvzA.NTi.vF.  empire:   1146. 

1191-1197. — Attempts  of  Henry  VI  to  gain  pos- 
session of  the  crown.    Sec  Germany:  1138-1197. 

1194-1266.— Rule  of  Frederick  II  and  of  Man- 
fred.    See  Italy:   1183-1250. 

1266. — Invasion  and  conquest  of  Kingdom  of 
the  Sicilies  by  Charles  of  Anjou.  See  Italy 
(Southern):    1250-1268. 

1282-1300.  —  Sicilian  Vespers.  —  Separation 
from  the  kingdom  of  Naples. — Transfer  to  the 
House  of  Aragon.  See  Italy  (Southern):  1282- 
1300. 

1313. — Alliance  with  the  emperor  against  Na- 
ples. See  Italy:  1310-1313:  Visitation  of  the  Em- 
peror. 

1409. — Represented  at  Council  of  Pisa.  See 
Papacy:   13 7 7- 141 7. 

1442. — Reunion  of  the  crowns  of  Sicily  and 
Naples,  or  the  Two  Sicilies,  by  Alphonso  of 
Aragon.    See  Italy:  141 2-1447  ;  Two  Sicilies. 

1458. — Separation  of  crown  of  Naples  from 
those  of  Aragon  and  Sicily.  See  Italy:  1447- 
1480. 

1530. — Cession  of  Malta  to  the  Knights  of  St, 
John.  See  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem:   1530-1565. 

1532-1553. — Ravages  of  Turks  along  the  coast. 
See  Italy  (Southern):   1528-1570. 

1646. — Conquest  by   Spain.     See  Italy:    1646- 

1654- 

1713. — Ceded  by  Spain  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
See  Savoy  and  Piedmont:  1580-1713;  Utrecht: 
17x2-1714. 

1718-1719. — Retaken  by  Spain,  again  surren- 
dered, and  acquired  by  Austria  in  exchange  for 
Sardinia.     See    Spain:    1713-1725;    Italy:    171S- 

1735- 

1734-1735  — Occupation  by  Spaniards. — Ces- 
sion to  Spain.    See  France:  1733-1735. 

1749-1792. — Under  Spanish  Bourbon  regime. 
See  Italy:    1749- 1792. 

1806. — Appointment  of  Joseph  to  the  throne  by 
Napoleon.  See  France:  1805-1806  (December- 
September)  . 

1816. — Autonomy  destroyed.  See  Italy:  1814- 
1815. 

1821. — Insurrection.  See  Italy:  1820-1821; 
Verona,    Congress   of. 

1843. — Beginning  of  banking  system.  See 
Money  and  banking:  Modern:  1806-1910. 

1848-1849. — Patriotic  rising. — Year  of  inde- 
pendence.— Subjugation  of  insurgents  by  King 
"Bomba."     See  Italy:   1848-1849. 

1860-1861. — Liberation  by  Garibaldi. — Absorp- 
tion in  new  kingdom  of  Italy.  See  Italy:  1859- 
1861  ;  Map  showing  unification. 

1908-1909. — Destruction  by  earthquakes. — Aid 
of  United  States  and  European  powers.  See 
Italy:   1908- 1909. 

See  also  Italian  literature:  i2th-i4th  cen- 
turies. 

Also  in:  J.  B.  Bury,  History  of  Greece,  ch.  15. — 
G.  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  ch.  81-85.— A.  Holm, 
Geschichte  Siziliens. — E.  A.  Freeman,  History  of 
Sicily. 

SICK  MAN  OF  EUROPE,  Ottoman  empire. 
See  Constantinople:    1920. 

SICKNESS  INSURANCE.  See  Social  Insur- 
ance; Insurance:   Industrial  Insurance. 

SICULI,  early  Sicilian  tribe.  See  Sicily:  Early 
inhabitants;  Syracuse:  B.C.  394-384;  Messina, 
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SICULUS,  Didorus  (fl.  40  B.C.),  Greek  his- 
torian. See  Greek  literature:  First  part  of  the 
Greco-Roman    period. 

SICYON,  or  Sikyon. — City  of  ancient  Greece 
in  northern  Peloponnesus.  "Sicyon  was  the  start- 
ing point  of  the  Ionic  civilization  which  pervaded 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Asopus  [a  river  which 
flows  from  the  mountains  of  Argolis  to  the  Gulf 
of  Corinth,  in  northeastern  Peloponnesus] ;  the 
long  series  of  kings  of  Sicyon  testifies  to  the  high 
age  with  which  the  city  was  credited.  At  one 
time  it  was  the  capital  of  all  Asopia  as  well  as 
of  the  shore  in  front  of  it,  and  the  myth  of 
Adrastus  has  preserved  the  memory  of  this  the 
historic  glory  of  Sicyon.  The  Dorian  immigration 
dissolved  the  poHtical  connection  between  the 
cities  of  the  Asopus.  Sicyon  itself  had  to  admit 
Dorian  families.  [The  ascendancy  which  the 
Dorian  invaders  then  assumed  was  lost  at  a  later 
time.  The  old  Ionian  population  of  the  country, 
dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  en- 
gaged in  commerce  and  fishing,  acquired  superior 
wealth  and  were  trained  to  superior  enterprise 
by  their  occupation.  In  time  they  overthrew  the 
Doric  state,  under  the  lead  of  a  family,  the  Ortha- 
goridae,  which  established  a  famous  tyranny  in 
Sicyon  (about  670  B.C.).  Myron  and  Clisthenes, 
the  first  two  tyrants  of  the  house,  acquired  a  great 
name  in  Greece  by  their  wealth,  by  their  liberal 
encouragement  of  art  and  by  their  devotion  to  the 
sanctuaries  at  Olympus  and  at  Delphi.  At  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  the  city  became  a 
member  of  the  Peloponnesian  League.  It  was 
captured  by  Epaminondas  in  370  B.  C.  (see  Greece: 
B.C.  371-362),  and  by  the  Thebans  in  329  B.C. 
In  this  century  it  reached  its  height  as  a  center  of 
art.]" — E.  Curtius,  History  of  Greece,  v.  i,  bk.  2, 
ch.  i.-^See  also  Tyrants. 

B.  C.  249. — Achaean  League  revived.  See 
Greece:  280-146  B.C.;  Ach.5;an  League. 

SICYONIAN  SCHOOL  OF  ART  See 
Dorian  School. 

SIDDARTHA,  one  of  the  names  of  Buddha. 

SIDE-CHAIN  THEORY.  See  Medical 
science:  Modern:  i9th-2oth  centuries:  Serotherapy. 

SIDMOUTH,  Henry  Addington,  1st  Viscount. 
See  Addington,  Henry,  Viscount  Sidmouth. 

SIDNEY,  or  Sydney,  Algernon  (1622-1683), 
English  statesman.  Elected  to  Parliament,  1646; 
governor  of  Dublin,  1647;  Councilor  of  state, 
1659:  accused  of  high  treason  and  executed,  1683. 
See  England:    168 i- 1683. 

SIDNEY,  Sir  Philip  (1554-1586),  English  poet, 
statesman  and  soldier.  See  Netherlands:  1585- 
1586;  English  literature:    1530-1660. 

SIDON,  famous  city  of  ancient  Phoenicia  on  the 
Syrian  coast  (see  Phocnicians:  Origin),  now 
known  &s  Saida,  a  town  of  about  15,000  inhabi- 
tants. It  was  widely  known  for  its  textile  fabrics 
and  metallurgy  and  the  nautical  and  commercial 
enterprise  of  its  inhabitants  long  before  the  time 
of  Homer.  It  was  destroyed  by  Esarhaddon,  the 
Assyrian  king  who  succeeded  Scnnacharib,  but  was 
rebuilt.  About  606  B.  C.  the  city  yielded  to 
Egypt,  and  later  to  Nebuchadrezzar.  After  the 
latter's  thirteen  year's  siege  of  Tyre,  which  proved 
ruinous  to  commerce,  Sidon  gained  supremacy  over 
her  ancient  rival.  About  346  B.C.,  Ochus,  king 
of  Persia,  having  subdued  a  revolt  in  Cyprus,  pro- 
ceeded against  the  Phoenician  cities,  which  had 
joined  in  it.  Sidon  was  betrayed  to  him  by  its 
prince,  and  he  intimated  his  intention  to  take 
signal  revenge  on  the  city ;  whereupon  the  Sidonians 
"took  the  desperate  resolution,  first  of  burning 
their    fleet    that    no    one    might    escape — next,    of 


shutting  themselves  up  with  tlieir  families,  and 
setting  fire  each  man  to  his  own  house.  In  this 
deplorable  conflagration  40,000  persons  are  said 
to  have  perished;  and  such  was  the  wealth  de- 
stroyed, that  the  privilege  of  searching  the  ruins 
was  purchased  for  a  large  sum  of  money." — G- 
Grote,  History  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  90. — Sidon  and 
the  other  Phoenician  cities  submitted  to  Persian 
rule  and  Sidon  was  again  rebuilt.  "But  Sidon  was 
embittered  against  the  Persians  by  the  remembrance 
of  the  recapture  of  their  city  by  the  army  of 
Ochus.  .  .  .  [Eighteen  years  later  the  city]  re- 
joiced at  the  prospect  of  Persia's  downfall  and 
hailed  with  satisfaction  a  change  which  she  ex- 
pected would  be  for  her  advantage.  While 
Alexander  was  still  at  some  distance,  the  Sidonians 
sent  envoys  to  meet  him,  and  invite  him  to  enter 
their  town,  .  .  .  and  Sidon  passed  quietly  into  his 
hands.  As,  however,  Strato  the  king  was  serving 
on  board  the  Persian  fleet,  and  was  reputed  to 
have  Persian  leanings,  Alexander  deposed  him  from 
his  sovereignty,  and  commissioned  Hephaestion  to 
select  a  successor  and  place  him  upon  the  throne. 
The  choice  of  Hephaestion  is  said  to  have  fallen 
upon  a  certain  Abdalonymus  (Abd-alonim),  who 
belonged  to  a  distant  branch  of  the  royal  family, 
but  was  so  poor  that  he  followed  the  occupation 
of  a  gardener.  On  the  division  of  Alexander's 
Empire,  it  was  the  unhappy  fate  of  Phoenicia  to  be- 
come a  chief  seat  of  the  struggles  between  the 
various  sovereigns,  known  as  his  'successors,'  and 
especially  between  the  two  great  monarchies  of 
Syria  and  Egypt,  ruled  respectively  by  the  Seleu- 
cidae  and  the  Ptolemies." — G.  Rawlinson,  Story  of 
Phoenicia,  pp.  216,  237. — "The  change  from  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Ptolemies  to  that  of  the 
Seleucidae  may  not  have  been  unwelcome  to  Sidon 
and  Tyre,  for  they  must  have  looked  with  envy 
upon  the  rapidly  growing  city  of  Alexandria,  which 
threatened  to  rob  them  of  their  commercial  su- 
premacy. As  the  Sidonians  had  formerly  furnished 
ships  to  the  Persians,  to  Alexander,  and  to  the 
Ptolemies,  so  now  they  assisted  Antiochus  in  his 
wars.  But  the  Seleucid  supremacy  was  not  des- 
tined to  continue  very  long.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  second  century  the  empire  commenced 
to  break  up;  possession  after  possession  was  lost, 
and  in  III  Sidon  secured  complete  autonomy.  .  .  . 
When  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidje  was  dissolved 
in  64  B.C.,  Syria  and  Phoenicia  became  a  Roman 
province.  Like  her  predecessors,  Rome  exercised 
her  rule  in  a  spirit  of  leniency,  and  Sidon,  with 
several  other  Phoenician  cities,  was  permitted  to 
retain  its  autonomy.  .  .  .  Sidon  was  not  very  ap- 
preciative of  .  .  .  [Roman]  favors,  for  when  the 
Parthians  under  Pacorus  invaded  Phoenicia,  the 
inhabitants  opened  the  gates  to  them  without  a 
moment's  resistance.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
struggle  between  the  several  Roman  factions  they 
took  the  part  of  Antony,  their  benefactor.  Augus- 
tus remembered  this,  and  when  he  went  to  the 
East  in  20  B.  C,  he  deprived  both  Sidon  and  Tyre 
of  their  freedom.  [See  Tyre:  B.C.  332-A.  D.  638.] 
...  In  the  New  Testament  the  two  cities  are 
named  together  ten  times,  in  a  manner  which 
shows  that  they  were  two  representative  cities  of 
Phoenicia;  so  much  so,  that  in  some  cases  the 
phrase  'Tyre  and  Sidon'  is  practically  equivalent 
to  'Phoenicia.'  ...  In  the  seventh  century  A.D., 
during  the  reign  of  Calij)h  Omar,  Syria  and 
Phoenicia  were  incorporated  into  the  Moslem  em- 
pire. .  .  .  During  the  period  of  the  Crusades  Sidon, 
...  as  a  city  with  a  desirable  harbor,  ...  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Crusaders,  who,  coming 
to  the  Holy  Land  on  ships,  were  greatly  in  need 
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of  suitable  landing  places,  while  the  Moslems 
were  equally  eager  to  retain  the  loast  cities  in  their 
own  power.  As  a  result  the  city  was  throu^;hout 
the  entire  period  a  bone  of  contention  between  the 
warring  parties;  back  and  forth  it  passed  between 
Christians  and  Moslems,  until  at  the  close  of  the 
struggle  it  remained  with  the  latter,  a  ruin." — 
F.  C.  Eiselen,  Sidon,  pp.  75-78,  80,  82. — During  the 
seventeenth  century  the  city  attained  to  some 
prominence  as  the  residence  of  the  Druse  Amir 
Fahhr-ud-Din. — See  also  Jews:  Conquest  of 
Canaan;    Canaan. 

SIEBENBURGEN,  "early  name  given  to  the 
principality  of  Transylvania,  and  having  reference 
to  seven  forts  erected  within  it." — J.  Samuelson, 
Roumania,  p.  182. 

SIEMENS,  Ernest  Werner  von  (1816-1892), 
German  electrician.  See  Electrical  discovery: 
1823-1Q21. 

SIEMENS,  Sir  William  (Karl  Wilhelm) 
(1823-1883),  British  inventor,  engineer  and  natural 
philosopher,  born  in  Germany.  See  Inventions: 
iQth   century:    Industry. 

SIENA,  or  Sienna,  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name  in  Italy,  sixty-one  miles  south  of 
Florence.  It  has  a  population  of  244,850.  The 
city  was  probably  founded  by  the  Etruscans.  It 
became  a  Roman  province  about  the  time  of 
Augustus,  but  its  real  importance  begins  with  the 
Middle  Ages.     See  British  empire:   Extent. 

12th-16th  centuries. — Popular  power. — Fac- 
tions or  Monti. — Annexation  by  Florence. — Dur- 
ing the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  city 
rose  to  a  position  of  great  consequence.  This 
period  was  marked  by  constant  rivalry  and  hos- 
tilities with  Florence.  The  city  became  a  strong- 
hold of  the  Ghibellines.  "The  way  in  which  this 
city  conducted  its  government  for  a  long  course 
of  years  [in  the  Middle  Ages]  justified  Varchi  in 
calling  it  'a  jumble,  so  to  speak,  and  chaos  of 
republics,  rather  than  a  well-ordered  and  disci- 
plined commonwealth.'  The  discords  of  Siena 
were  wholly  internal.  They  proceeded  from  the 
wrangling  of  five  factions,  or  Monti,  as  the  people 
of  Siena  called  them.  The  first  of  these  was 
termed  the  Monte  de'  Nobili;  for  Siena  had  origi- 
nally been  controlled  by  certain  noble  families.  .  .  . 
The  nobles  split  into  parties  among  themselves.  .  .  . 
At  last  they  found  it  impossible  to  conduct  the 
government,  and  agreed  to  relinquish  it  for  a  sea- 
son to  nine  plebeian  families  chosen  from  among 
the  richest  and  most  influential.  This  gave  rise 
to  the  Monte  de'  Nove.  ...  In  time,  however, 
their  insolence  became  insufferable.  The  populace 
rebelled,  deposed  the  Nove,  and  invested  with 
supreme  authority  12  other  families  of  plebeian 
origin.  The  Monte  de'  Dodici,  created  after  this 
fashion,  ran  nearly  the  same  course  as  their  prede- 
cessors, except  that  they  appear  to  have  admin- 
istered the  city  equitably.  Getting  tired  of  this 
form  of  government,  the  people  next  superseded 
them  by  16  men  chosen  from  the  dregs  of  the 
plebeians,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Riformatori. 
This  new  Monte  de'  Sedici  or  de'  Riformatori 
showed  much  integrity  in  their  management  of 
affairs,  but,  as  is  the  wont  of  red  republicans, 
they  were  not  averse  to  bloodshed.  Their  cruelty 
caused  the  people,  with  the  help  of  the  surviving 
patrician  houses,  together  with  the  Nove  and  the 
Dodici,  to  rise  and  shake  them  oK.  The  last  gov- 
erning body  formed  in  this  diabolical  five-part 
fugue  of  crazy  statecraft  received  the  name  of 
Monte  del  Popolo,  because  it  included  all  who 
were  eligible  to  the  Great  Council  of  the  State.  Yet 
the  factions  of  the  elder  Monti  still  survived;  and 


to  what  extent  they  had  absorbed  the  population 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  on  the  defeat 
ol  the  Riformatori,  4,500  of  the  Sienese  were  exiled. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  with  the  creation 
of  each  new  Monte  a  new  party  formed  itself  in 
the  city,  and  the  traditions  of  these  parties  were 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  [From 
1300  to  1500  Siena  was  renowned  as  a  center  of 
art.  (See  Painting:  Italian:  Early  Renaissance.)] 
At  last,  in  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century,  Pan- 
dolfo  Petrucci,  who  belonged  to  the  Monte  de' 
Nove,  made  himself  in  reality,  if  not  in  name,  the 
master  of  Siena,  and  the  Duke  of  Florence  later 
on  in  the  same  century  [1557]  extended  his  do- 
minion over  the  republic." — J.  A.  Symonds,  Renais- 
sance in  Italy:   Age  oj  the  despots,  ch.  3. 

1343. — Threatened  attack  by  Duke  Guarneri. 
See  Italy:    1343-13Q3. 

1399. — Control  by  Visconti  of  Milan.  See 
Milan:    12  77-1447. 

1451-1454. — Allied  with  Venice  and  Naples 
against  Florence  and  Milan.  See  Milan:  1447- 
1454- 

1859.  —  Annexation  to  Piedmont.  —  In  1859, 
Siena  was  the  first  Tuscan  city  to  vote  for  an- 
nexation to  Piedmont  and  the  monarchy  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  II.  This  decision  was  the  initial  move- 
ment toward  the  unification  of  Italy. 

See  also  Libraries:   Modern:    Italy. 

SIENESE  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING.  See 
Painting:   Italian:  Early  Renaissance. 

SIENKIEWICZ,  Henryk  (1846-1916),  Polish 
novelist.     See  Nobel  prizes:  Literature:   1905. 

SIENPI,  early  Chinese  people.  The  Hun  empire 
was  overthrown  by  them  in  the  ist  century  A.  D. 
See  Goths:  376. 

SIERRA  LEONE:  Geographical  description. 
— Colony  and  protectorate. — Sierra  Leone  is  a 
British  colonial  possession  in  West  Africa.  The 
name  Sierra  Leone  refers  both  to  the  small  coastal 
colony,  founded  in  1787  and  to  the  more  ex- 
tensive protectorate  over  the  hinterland  which  was 
proclaimed  in  1896.  The  colony  of  Sierra  Leone 
lies  between  French  Guinea  on  the  north  and 
the  republic  of  Liberia  on  the  east  and  south- 
east. It  consists  of  the  peninsula  of  Sierra  Leone, 
Sherbro  Island,  a  few  islets,  and  a  strip  of  coast. 
(See  Africa:  Map.)  The  total  area  of  the  colony 
is  4,000  square  miles  and  the  population  85,163. 
Freetown  is  the  chief  city.  The  protectorate  of 
Sierra  Leone  has  an  area  of  27,000  square  miles  and 
a  population  of  1,456,148.  It  is  divided  into 
three  provinces,  each  of  which  is  placed  under  a 
European  commissioner.  Products  of  the  oil  palm 
constitute  15  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  Sierra 
Leone.  "Immediately  adjoining  the  Colony  of 
Sierra  Leone,  lying  to  the  northward  and  eastward, 
is  the  Hinterland.  .  .  .  The  estimated  area  is 
rather  more  than  30,000  square  miles — about  the 
size  of  Ireland.  .  .  .  Unlike  many  regions  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  the  country  is,  for  the  most 
part,  well  watered  by  rivers  and  running  streams. 
The  population  of  the  Hinterland  has  not  been 
ascertained.  .  .  .  The  trade  and  revenue  of  the 
Colony  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  Hinterland. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  goods  imported 
into  the  Colony  are  carried  into  and  consumed 
in  the  Hinterland.  These  goods  are  paid  for  by 
means  of  the  products  of  the  Hinterland,  which 
are  exported,  and  the  profits  derived  from  the 
exchange  enable  the  merchants  to  pay  the  Cus- 
toms duties,  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
Colonial  revenue.  The  territories  forming  the  Hin- 
terland are,  according  to  the  native  organisation, 
ruled  over  by  a  large  number  of  Chiefs  (or  Kings, 
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as  they  used  to  be,  and  still  in  native  parlance  are, 
called).  The  portions  of  country  under  each  Chief 
are  well  ascertained,  and  recognised  by  the  vari- 
ous Chiefs  and  their  subjects." — Great  Britain, 
Parliamentary  Publications  {Papers  by  command, 
iSgg,  C.  9388,  p.  15). 

1461-1750. — Discovery  — First  chartered  coin- 
panies. — "The  first  modern  historical  record  of 
Sierra  Leone  is  that  made  by  Pedro  da  Cintra,  who 
sighted  it  in  1461-62.  One  hundred  years  later 
Sir  John  Hawkins  visited  its  coast.  Among  other 
redoubtable  British  sailors  and  adventurers  who 
touched  there  during  the  sixteenth  century  was  Sir 
Francis  Drake.  The  first  chartered  company  was 
founded  under  Royal  Letters  Patent  in  1588,  but 
there  was  no  incorporation  clause  in  this  charter, 
nor  any  mention  of  negroes.  Fuller  powers  were 
granted  to  the  company  in  1618  and  1631,  during 
which  period  forts  were  erected  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
but  not  at  Sierra  Leone.  British  factories  or 
depots  for  stores  appear  to  have  been  formed  here 
or  on  the  islands  in  the  estuary  above  Sierra  Leone 
as  early  as  1660,  at  which  date  the  company  was 
incorporated,  confirmation  of  its  charter  being 
made  in  1662.  Ten  years  later  this  first  African 
company  came  to  an  end,  making  over  all  its 
rights  to  a  new  incorporated  body  of  merchants 
called  the  Royal  African  Company  of  England. 
This  company,  in  1672,  built  a  fort  on  the  Sierra 
Leone  river,  similar  to  those  which  had  been  erected 
at  Accra  and  Dixcove,  the  main  object  being  to 
furnish  slaves  to  the  American  plantations.  The 
place  was  taken  by  Roberts,  the  pirate,  in  1720, 
but  was  recaptured.  In  1750  the  second  African 
company  was  replaced  by  a  third  known  as  The 
Company  of  Merchants  Trading  to  Africa.  None 
of  these  companies,  however,  accomplished  any- 
thing for  the  country  itself — they  simply  traded." — 
H.  O.  Newland,  West  Africa,  pp.  279,  280. 

1787. — Colonization. — Granville  Sharp. — "Dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  [American]  Revolution  a  large 
number  of  blacks,  chiefly  runaway  slaves,  ranged 
themselves  under  the  British  banner.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  a  large  number  of  these  betook  them- 
selves to  Nova  Scotia  with  the  view  of  making 
that  their  future  home;  while  others  followed 
the  army,  to  which  they  had  been  attached,  to 
London.  It  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  climate 
of  Nova  Scotia  was  too  severe  for  those  who  had 
gone  there ;  and  those  who  followed  the  army 
to  London,  when  that  was  disbanded,  found  them- 
selves in  a  strange  land,  without  friends  and 
without  the  means  of  subsistence.  In  a  short  time 
they  were  reduced  to  the  most  abject  want  and 
poverty;  and  it  was  in  view  of  their  pitiable 
condition  that  Dr.  Smeathman  and  Granville  Sharp 
brought  forward  the  plan  of  colonizing  them  on 
the  coast  of  Africa.  They  were  aided  in  this 
measure  by  the  Government.  The  first  expedition 
left  England  in  1787,  and  consisted  of  400  blacks 
and  about  60  whites,  most  of  whom  were  women 
of  the  most  debased  character.  ...  On  their  ar- 
rival at  Sierra  Leone  a  tract  of  land  of  20  miles 
square  was  purchased  from  the  natives  of  the 
country,  and  they  immediately  commenced  a  set- 
tlement along  the  banks  of  the  river.  In  less 
than  a  year  their  number  was  reduced  more  than 
one  half,  owing,  in  some  measure,  to  the  un- 
healthiness  of  the  climate,  but  more  perhaps  to 
their  own  irregularities." — J.  L.  Wilson,  Western 
Africa,  pt.  4,  ch.  2. — See  also  British  empire:  Ex- 
pansion:  18th  century:  Africa:  West  Africa. 

1788-1895.— Native  attacks.— Sierra  Leone  be- 
comes a  crown  colony. — Seat  of  West  African 
government. — Waima     incident. — Freetown,     the 


principal  city  of  Sierra  Leone,  was  founded  in 
1788.  "At  the  end  of  the  following  year,  the  set- 
tlement was  attacked  and  dispersed  by  the  angry 
Temnes,  who  characterised  the  newcomers  and 
their  offspring  with  the  reproachful  epithet  of 
'Creole,'  the  name  by  which  the  Sierra  Leonean  of 
the  Colony  .  .  .  [was  thenceforth]  known  to  the 
original  inhabitants,  and  by  which  he  himself, 
apparently,  .  .  .  [preferred]  to  be  termed.  The 
survivors  from  this  slaughter  were  rescued  in  1791, 
and  the  company,  having  changed  its  name  from 
the  St.  George's  Bay  Company  to  the  Sierra  Leone 
Company,  and  having  included  Wilberforce  among 
its  directors,  reorganised  the  settlement.  .  .  .  Free- 
town was  nearly  destroyed  again  in  1794,  this  time 
by  the  French.  .  .  .  Frequent  attacks  were  made 
also  by  natives  during  the  next  few  years." — H.  O. 
Newland,  West  Africa,  p.  281. — "In  1798  it  is  said 
that  Freetown  had  attained  to  the  dimensions  of 
a  full-grown  town.  •.  .  .  About  the  same  time  the 
colony  was  farther  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of 
more  than  500  Maroons  from  the  Island  of  Ja- 
maica. These  'Maroons  were  no  better  in  char- 
acter than  the  original  founders  of  the  colony,  and 
no  little  disorder  arose  from  mixing  up  such  dis- 
cordant elements.  These  were  the  only  emigrations 
of  any  consequence  that  ever  joined  the  colony 
of  Sierra  Leone  from  the  Western  hemisphere.  Its 
future  accessions  .  .  .  came  from  a  different  quar- 
ter. In  1807  the  slave-trade  was  declared  piracy 
by  the  British  Government,  and  a  squadron  was 
stationed  on  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
pressing it.  About  the  same  time  the  colony  of 
Sierra  Leone  was  transferred  to  the  Government 
.  .  .  [January  i,  1808]  and  was  afterwards  re- 
garded as  a  Crown  colony.  The  slaves  taken  by 
the  British  cruisers  on  the  high  seas  .  .  .  were 
taken  to  this  colony  and  discharged  there ;  and 
this  .  .  .  [was]  the  main  source  of  its  increase  of 
population  from  that  time." — J.  L.  Wilson,  Western 
Africa,  pt.  4,  ch.  2. — During  the  greater  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Sierra  Leone  merited  its  title 
of  the  "White  Man's  Grave."  In  1866,  Freetown 
was  made  the  capital  for  the  new  general  govern- 
ment set  up  for  the  British  colonies  of  Sierra 
Leone,  Gambia,  the  Gold  Coast  and  Lagos.  The 
last  two  were  detached  from  the  general  govern- 
ment in  1874  and  Gambia  in  1888.  British  in- 
fluence gradually  extended  over  the  hinterland.  In 
January,  189S,  an  agreement  defining  the  eastern 
and  north-eastern  boundary  was  signed  between 
France  and  the  British  empire.  This  delimitation 
of  boundaries  was  necessitated  by  the  unfortunate 
Waima  incident,  on  which  occasion  British  and 
French  military  expeditions  proceeding  against  the 
Sofas,  fired  at  each  other  by  mistake. 

1820. — Attempt  of  Americans  to  found  colony 
for  negroes.    See  Liberia:  Early  history. 

1896. — Extension  of  British  authority  over  the 
hinterland. — Hut  tax. — Insurrection  of  natives. — 
"The  agreement  between  France  and  Great  Britain 
[made  in  1895  had]  delimited  the  respective  spheres 
of  interest  of  the  two  countries  south  and  west 
of  the  Middle  or  Upper  Niger,  and  thus  defined 
for  England  in  the  Hinterland  of  Sierra  Leone  a 
territory  within  which,  so  far  as  concerned  any 
question  between  France  and  England,  England  was 
at  liberty  to  exercise  whatever  .species  or  extent 
of  jurisdiction  she  might  consider  proper.  It 
made,  of  course,  no  alteration  on  the  existing 
native  organisation,  nor  upon  the  existing  relations 
between  England  and  the  native  Chiefs,  who  were 
not  parties  to  the  agreemcnl  in  any  sense.  .  .  . 
On  31st  August  1896  a  Proclamation  was  published 
.setting    forth    that    Her    Majesty    had   assumed   a 
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Protectorate  over  the  territories  adjacent  to  the 
Colony  of  Sierra  Leone  in  which  Her  Majesty  had 
acquired  power  and  jurisdiction.  For  purposes 
of  administration  the  Hinterland  was  divided  into 
five  districts,  intended  to  be  of  about  equal  size, 
avoiding  severance  as  far  as  possible  by  the  district 
boundary  of  the  territories  of  Paramount  Chiefs. 
These  districts  have  been  named  as  the  Karene, 
Ronietta,  Bandajuma,  Panguma,  and  Koinadugu 
districts.  In  anticipation  of  the  arrangements  that 
might  become  necessary  for  the  government  of  the 
Protectorate,  an  Order  of  the  Queen  in  Council  had 
been  made  on  24th  August  i8qs,  .  .  .  whereby, 
.  .  .  Her  Majesty  was  pleased,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  her  Privy  Council,  to  order  that  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  Legislative  Council,  for  the 
time  being,  of  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  by 
Ordinance  or  Ordinances,  to  exercise  and  provide 
for  giving  effect  to  all  such  jurisdiction  as  Her 
Majesty  may  at  any  time,  'before  or  after  the 
passing  of  the  Order  in  Council,  have  acquired  in 
the  said  territories  adjacent  to  the  Colony  of 
Sierra  Leone.  .  .  .  Following  uport  the  Order  of 
the  Queen  in  Council,  an  Ordinance,  entitled  'An 
Ordinance  to  Determine  the  mode  of  exercising 
Her  Majesty's  Jurisdiction  in  the  Territories  ad- 
jacent to  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone,'  was  passed 
by  the  Legislative  Council  and  Governor  of  Sierra 
Leone  for  the  Government  of  the  Protectorate,  on 
i6th  September  1896." — Great  Britain,  Parlia- 
mentary Publications  {Papers  by  command,  iSgg, 
C.  9388,  pp.  10-17). — The  above  ordinance  re- 
enacted,  with  some  changes,  in  September,  1897, 
provided,  among  other  things,  lor  the  imposition 
of  a  house  tax,  or  hut  tax,  upon  the  natives,  and 
this  proved  to  be  the  main  cause  of  a  serious  native 
revolt  in  the  protectorate.  "By  way  of  asserting 
the  Crown's  ownership  of  all  lands,  whether  in  use 
and  occupation  or  not — and  also  of  attempting  to 
make  the  people  defray  the  cost  of  governing  them 
by  methods  they  resent — the  Protectorate  Ordi- 
nance imposed  a  'house  tax'  of  five  shillings  a  year, 
and,  in  the  case  of  'houses  with  four  rooms  or 
more,'  of  ten  shiUings  a  year,  on  every  'house- 
holder'; the  same  to  be  paid  in  'sterling  coin'  on 
or  after  the  ist  January  in  each  year,  or,  in  default 
of  payment  on  demand,  to  be  distrained  for  with 
so  much  addition  as  will  defray  the  cost  of  remov- 
ing the  property  and  disposing  of  it  for  'the  price 
current  at  the  nearest  market.'  ...  As  soon  as  a 
proclamation  was  issued  on  21st  August,  1896,  no- 
tifying the  contemplated  changes,  .  .  .  seeds  of 
fresh  discontent  were  sown.  .  .  .  There  were  burn- 
ing of  huts,  buffeting  of  chiefs,  and  so  forth,  in 
the  south  and  east,  as  well  as  in  the  north,  where 
owing  to  the  alleged  recalcitrancy  of  Bai  Bureh 
and  the  zeal  of  Captain  Sharpe,  the  District  Com- 
missioner, the  havoc  was  greatest.  Early  in  Feb- 
ruary several  chiefs  and  headmen  were  brought  to 
Freetown  from  Port  Lokko  in  manacles,  to  be  tried, 
or  punished  without  trial,  on  a  charge  of  'refusing 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Protectorate 
Ordinance,  and  inciting  their  subjects  to  resist  the 
law';  ...  a  detachment  of  the  West  India  Regi- 
ment was  sent  up  to  assist  Captain  Sharpe.  ...  A 
futile  attempt  to  arrest  Bai  Bureh  on  i8th  Feb- 
ruary led  to  a  general  uprising,  and  the  first  battle 
was  fought  on  3rd  March,  when  the  town  of 
Karina  was  recovered  from  the  'insurgents'  who 
had  occupied  it,  and  over  sixty  of  them  were 
killed.  Another  fight  occurred  at  Port  Lokko,  on 
5th  March,  when  the  'insurgents'  lost  about  forty 
more.  These  victories  being  insufficient,  fresh 
troops  were  sent  up  in  batches,  until  the  entire 
force  of  conquerors  numbered  800  or  upwards." — 


H.   R.   Fox   Bourne,  Sierra  Leone   troubles   {Fort- 
nightly  Review,   Auf^.,    1898). 

1898-1923. — 'War  with  natives. — Chalmers  re- 
port.— Modification  of  frontiers. — Proceedings 
against  the  "Human  Leopards." — World  War. — 
Agitation  against  alien  immigration. — In  1898, 
Chief  Hai  Bureh  of  the  Timni  country  was  finally 
captured  and  deported.  Meantime  there  was  an 
uprising  among  the  Mindi  tribes.  "In  Sierra 
Leone,  the  new  century  opened  under  gloomy 
auspices.  A  hut  tax  had  been  imposed  in  the 
Protectorate,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  admin- 
istration; and  an  abortive  rebellion  ensued,  which 
was  put  down  by  force.  Sir  David  Chalmers, 
who  was  sent  out  to  report  on  the  situation, 
strongly  recommended  the  withdrawal  of  the  tax. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  however,  decided  in  favour  of 
its  continuance;  and  it  would  seem  that  his  con- 
fidence was  justified.  Under  the  Hut  Tax  Ordi- 
nance, the  country  was  divided  into  districts  and 
the  proceeds  of  the  tax  collected  in  a  district  were 
appropriated  to  the  credit  of  its  own  fund,  and 
were  expended  on  works  of  improvement  in  that 
particular  district;  local  advisory  boards  being 
instituted  in  connexion  with  such  works.  .  .  .  [Col- 
lection of  the  hut  tax  occasioned  constant  trouble, 
but  in  1913  the  authorities  were  able  to  report 
that  there  was  difficulty  in  only  one  district.  On 
Jan.  21,  1911,  a  convention  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Liberia  was  signed  at  Monrovia  by 
which  Sierra  Leone  acquired  the  Kaure  Lahun  dis- 
trict from  Liberia  in  exchange  for  a  district  on 
the  Morro  river.  On  Sept.  4,  1913,  an  agreement 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  aelineated 
a  new  boundary  between  Sierra  Leone  and  New 
Guinea.  The  opening  of  a  government-owned 
narrow-gauge  railway  from  Freetown  to  the  Li- 
berian  frontier  and  another  line  to  the  French 
frontier  brought  in  a  period  of  commercial  pros- 
perity. Trade  almost  doubled  from  1908  to  1913.] 
The  pohcy  of  the  Government  was  to  employ  the 
people  of  the  various  districts,  so  far  as  possible 
under  their  own  chiefs,  on  the  work  of  making 
roads,  etc.  The  chiefs  obtained  the  labourers,  who 
were  then  paid  a  daily  wage  by  the  Government ; 
the  chiefs  receiving  a  certain  percentage  on  each 
labourer.  Similarly,  it  was  sought  to  strengthen 
the  position  of  the  native  courts.  .  .  .  The  exten- 
sion of  the  railway  to  close  to  the  frontier  of 
Liberia,  led  to  considerable  development:  But 
the  administration  clearly  recognized  that  material 
progress  could  not  stand  alone.  Improvement  in 
education  was  retarded  by  the  inadequate  salaries 
paid  to  the  teachers;  though  the  Government 
school  at  Bo  for  the  sons  of  chiefs,  started  in 
1906,  was  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  as  was 
the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  College 
through  the  munificence  of  a  native  merchant.  Not 
less  pressing  was  the  need  for  sanitary  reforms. 
The  hill  station  at  Freetown,  indeed,  redeemed 
that  station  from  the  charge  of  being  'the  white 
man's  grave.'  ...  In  certain  outlying  districts,  the 
old,  horrible  secret  societies  maintained  their 
vigour.  .  .  .  [In  1913  a  fight  to  suppress  these 
native  cannibalistic  secret  societies  known  as  the 
"Human  Leopards"  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  over 
three  hundred  persons  including  several  paramount 
and  tribal  chiefs.  A  special  court  was  set  up,  but 
only  twenty-four  could  be  brought  to  trial.  There 
were  nine  convictions  and  seven  executions.]  It 
would  be  wrong,  however,  to  lay  too  much  stress 
on  these  sinister  symptoms.  In  most  districts  the 
progress  was  great,  and  the  granting  of  prizes  .  . 
to  such  Chiefs  as  showed  the  greatest  advances 
in    the  sanitary    condition   of   their  towns  led   to 
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most  useful  competition.  Again  the  growing  in- 
terest taken  by  the  chiefs  in  agricultural  pursuits 
was  attested  by  the  active  support  given  by  them 
to  the  agricultural  show  held  in  igii.  .  .  .  When 
the  testing  time  came,  the  attitude  of  the  people 
was  one  of  consistent  loyalty.  ...  In  January 
1915,  both  the  West  African  regiment  and  the 
Sierra  Leone  battalion  of  the  West  African  regi- 
ment and  the  Sierra  Leone  battalion  of  the  West 
African  Frontier  Force  did  valuable  service  in  the 
expedition  against  the  Cameroons." — H.  E.  Egerton, 
British  colonial  policy  in  the  XXth  century,  pp. 
210-212. — In  1919,  the  shortage  of  crops  due  to 
adverse  weather,  together  with  the  influenza  epi- 
demic, caused  great  suffering,  and  in  July  there 
was  serious  rioting.  Total  prohibition  was  put  into 
force  in  1920.  In  1923  the  question  of  excluding 
Asiatic  immigration  was  strongly  agitated.  "With 
the  reported  arrival  of  Chinamen  in  Sierra  Leone 
the  question  of  the  restriction  of  alien  immigration 
has  become  once  more  active.  The  Syrians  [v/ere] 
long  a  distinct  grievance  and  .  .  .  once  led  to  riotous 
disorder.  .  .  .  The  local  press  is  urgent  in  its  de- 
mands for  some  form  of  protection." — Sierra  Leone 
aliens  {African  World,  Aug.  11,  1923). 

Also  in:  T.  J.  Aldridge,  Transformed  colony. — 
E.  A.  Ingham,  Sierra  Leone  after  a  hundred  years. 
— F.  B.  Ardher,  The  Bambia  colony. — J.  J.  Crooks, 
History  of  Sierra  Leone. — -A.  Macmillan,  Red  book 
of  West  Africa. — H.  0.  Newland,  Sierra  Leone  and 
its  people. 

SIEVERSHAUSEN,  Battle  of  (1553).  See 
Germany:  1552-1561. 

SIEVES,  Emmanuel-Joseph  (1748-1836), 
French  abbe  and  statesman.  Deputy  to  the  States- 
General  for  Paris,  1789;  member  of  the  third 
National  Assembly,  1792-1795;  elected  Director  of 
France,  1799.  See  France:  1789  (June)  ;  1790; 
1791  (October)  ;  1795  (October-December)  ;  1799 
(November)  ;   (November-December). 

SIFFIN,  Battle  of.    See  Caliphate:  661. 

SIGAMBRI.     See  Sugambri. 

SI-GAN  FU,  Sian  Fu,  or  Si-Ngan-Fu,  capital 
of  the  province  of  Shensi,  northwest  China.  Under 
the  name  of  Kwan-chlng  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
first  universal  emperor,  Shi  Hwang-ti  in  the  third 
century  B.C.,  and  during  the  Ts'in,  Han  and  Tang 
dynasties  it  was  at  times  the  capital  of  the  empire. 
In  1625  the  famous  Nestorian  tablet,  recording  the 
presence  of  a  Christian  community  in  China  about 
the  seventh  century,  was  discovered  in  Si-gan  fu. 
It  is  still  an  important  city. 

SIGANANDA,  Zulu  chief.  See  South  Africa, 
Union  of:  1906-1907. 

SIGEBERT  I  (53S-S7S),  king  of  the  Franks 
(Austrasia),   561-575.     See   Franks:    511-752. 

Sigebert  II  (601-650),  king  of  the  Franks  (Aus- 
trasia), 633-650. 

Sigebert  III  (630-654),  king  of  Austrasia,  650- 
654. 

SIGEL,  Franz  (1824-1902),  German  and  Amer- 
ican soldier.  Took  part  in  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  Baden,  1848-1849;  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  1852,  and  became  a  Federal  general  in  the 
American   Civil  War. 

Campaign  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  See 
US.-X.:  1861  (July-September:  Missouri);  1862 
(January-March:   Missouri-Arkansas). 

Command  in  the  Shenandoah.  See  U.S.A.: 
1864    (Mav-June:    Virjiinia):    Cam[>aigning,  etc. 

SIGISMONDO,  Pandolfo  (1417-1468),  tyrant 
of  Rimini.     See  Mat.atksta  family. 

SIGISMUND  (Sigmund)  (1368-1437),  Holy 
Roman  emperor,  1411-1457,  king  of  Hungary,  1387- 
14.^7,     and     Bohemia,     1419-1437;     margrave     of 


Brandenburg,  1378-1415.  Undertook  a  crusade 
against  the  Turks  but  was  defeated  by  Bajazet  I, 
1396 ;  waged  wars  to  extend  his  power  over 
Serbia,  Dalmatia  and  Bosnia;  elected  Holy  Roman 
emperor,  141 1;  called  the  Council  of  Constance, 
1414;  was  impUcated  in  the  death  of  John  Huss, 
1414.  See  Bohemia:  1419-1434;  1434-1457;  Bran- 
denburg: H68-1417;  Germany:  1347-1493;  1417; 
Hungary:  1301-1442;  Papacy:  1414-1418. 

Sigismund  I  (1467-1548),  king  of  Poland,  1506- 
1548.    See  Poland:   1333-1S72. 

Sigismund  II  (1520-1572),  king  of  Poland,  1548- 
1572.  United  Poland  and  Lithuania  by  the  Union 
of  Lublin,  1569.     See  Poland:   1333-1572. 

Sigismund  III  (1566-1632),  king  of  Poland, 
1587-1632,  and  of  Sweden,  1592-1604.  See  Po- 
land: 1574-1590;  1590-1648;  Sweden:  1523-1604. 

SIGISMUND,  John.    See  John  Sigismund. 

SIGNORELLI,  Luca  (c.  1442-c.  1524),  Italian 
painter.    See  Painting:  Italian:  Early  Renaissance. 

SIGSBEE,  Charles  Dwight  (1845-1923),  Amer- 
ican naval  officer.  Served  in  the  Civil  War;  com- 
mander of  the  Maine  when  it  was  blown  up  in  the 
port  of  Havana,  Cuba,  1898;  rear-admiral,  1903. 
See  U.S.A.:   1898  (February-March). 

SIGURD  I  (Jorsalfar)  (c.  1089-1130),  king  of 
Norway,  1103-1130.  Led  a  crusade  to  Jerusalem; 
took  the  town  of  Sidon,  mo.  See  Norway:  1035- 
1240. 

Sigurd  II,  king  of  Norway,  1136-1155  conjointly 
with  his  brothers  Inge  I,  1136-1161,  and  Eystein 
II,  1136-1157- 

SIGURDSSON,  Jon  (1811-1879),  Icelandic 
statesman  and  scholar.  It  was  due  to  his  efforts 
that  Iceland  obtained  practical  home  rule  in  1874. 
See  Iceland:  1830-1854;  1851-1900. 

SIHANKAS,  tribe  in  Madagascar.  See  Mada- 
gascar: Area. 

SIKELS.    See  Siculi. 

SIKHS,  followers  of  the  militant  Sikh  religion 
of  India.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
Sahijdhari  and  Kesadhari  and  are  found  chiefly 
in  the  Punjab.  In  192 1  they  numbered  2,238,803. 
"The  founder  of  the  Sikh  religion  was  Nanak  [or 
Nanuk],  son  of  a  petty  Hindu  trader  named  Kalu. 
Nanak  was  born  in  the  vicinity  of  Labor  in  the 
year  1469.  A  youth  much  given  to  reflection,  he 
devoted  himself  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  to  a 
study  of  the  rival  creeds  then  prevailing  in  India, 
the  Hindu  and  the  Muhammadan.  Neither  satis- 
fied him.  .  .  .  After  wandering  through  many  lands 
in  search  of  a  satisfying  truth,  Nanak  returned  to 
his  native  country  with  the  conviction  that  he  had 
failed.  He  had  found,  he  said,  many  scriptures 
and  many  creeds;  but  he  had  not  found  God. 
Casting  off  his  habit  of  an  ascetic,  he  resumed 
his  father's  trade,  married,  became  the  father  of  a 
family,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
preaching  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  one  invisible 
God,  of  the  necessity  of  living  virtuously,  and 
of  practising  toleration  towards  others.  He  died 
in  1539,  leaving  behind  him  a  reputation  without 
spot,  and  many  zealous  and  admiring  disciples 
eager  to  perpetuate  his  creed.  The  founder  of  a 
new  religion,  Nanak,  before  his  death,  had  nomi- 
nated his  successor — a  man  of  his  own  tribe  named 
Angad.  Angad  held  the  supremacy  for  twelve 
years,  years  which  he  employed  mainly  in  com- 
mitting to  writing  the  doctrines  of  his  great  master 
and  in  enforcing  them  ui)()ii  his  disciples.  Angad 
was  succeeded  l)y  Ummar  Das,  a  great  preacher. 
He,  and  his  .son-in-law  and  succes.sor,  Ram  Das, 
were  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  emperor  Akbar. 
But  it  was  the  son  of  Ram  Das,  Arjun,  who 
established    on   a    permanent    basis    the   new    reli- 
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gion.  ...  He  fixed  the  seat  of  the  chief  Guru,  or 
high  priest  of  the  reUgion,  and  of  his  priiuipal  fol- 
lowers, at  Amritsar,  then  an  obscuri'  lianiltl,  but 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  selection,  >pee(lily  rose 
into  importance.  Arjun  then  regulated  and  reduced 
to  a  systematic  tax  the  offerings  of  his  adherents,  to 
be  found  even  then  in  every  city  and  village  in 
the  Panjab  and  the  cis-satlaj  territories.  .  .  .  The 
real  successor  of  Arjun  was  his  son,  Hur  Govind. 
Hur  Govind  founded  the  Sikh  nation.  Before 
his  time  the  followers  of  the  Guru  had  been  united 
by  no  tie  but  that  of  obedience  to  the  book. 
Govind  formed  them  into  a  community  of  war- 
riors. He  d'd  away  with  many  of  the  restrictions 
regarding  food,  authorised  his  followers  to  eat 
flesh,  summoned  them  to  his  standard,  and  marched 
with  them  to  consolidate  his  power.  A  military 
organisation  based  upon  a  religious  principle,  and 
directed  by  a  strong  central  authority,  will  always 
become  powerful  in  a  country  the  govern- 
ment of  which  is  tainted  with  decay.  The  ties 
which  bound  the  Mughul  empire  together  were 
already  loosening  under  the  paralysing  influence  of 
the  bigotry  of  Aurangzile,  when,  in  1675,  Govind, 
fourth  in  succession  to  the  Hur  Govind  to  whom 
I  have  adverted,  assumed  the  mantle  of  Guru  of 
the  Sikhs.  .  .  .  Govind  still  further  simplit'ied  the 
dogmas  of  the  faith.  AssembUng  his  followers,  he 
announced  to  them  that  thenceforward  the  doc- 
trines of  the  'Khalsa,'  the  saved  or  liberated,  alone 
should  prevail.  There  must  be  no  human  image 
or  resemblance  of  the  One  Almighty  Father; 
caste  must  cease  to  exist ;  before  Him  all  men  were 
equal;  Muhammadanism  was  to  be  rooted  out; 
social  distinctions,  all  the  solaces  of  superstition, 
were  to  exist  no  more ;  they  should  call  themselves 
'Singh'  and  become  a  nation  of  soldiers.  The  mul- 
titude received  Govind's  propositions  with  rapture. 
By  a  wave  of  the  hand  he  found  himself  the 
trusted  leader  of  a  confederacy  of  warriors  in  a 
nation  whose  institutions  were  decaying.  About 
169s,  twelve  years  before  the  death  of  Aurangzile, 
Govind  put  his  schemes  into  practice.  He  secured 
many  forts  in  the  hill-country  of  the  Panjab,  de- 
feated the  Mughul  troops  in  several  encounters, 
and  established  himself  as  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
empire.  [(See  India:  1662-1748.)  But  more 
than  half  a  century  of  struggle  with  Moghul, 
Afghan  and  Mahratta  disputants  was  endured  be- 
fore the  Sikhs  became  masters  of  the  Punjab. 
When  they  had  made  their  possession  secure,  they 
were  no  longer  united.  They  were]  divided  into 
12  confederacies  or  misls,  each  of  which  had  its 
chief  equal  in  authority  to  his  brother  chiefs  [see 
Military  organization:  33],  .  .  .  and  it  was  not 
until  1784  that  a  young  chieftain  named  Maha 
Singh  gained,  mainly  by  force  of  arms,  a  position 
which  placed  him  above  his  fellows.  [The  son  of 
Maha  Singh  was  Ranjit  Singh,  or  Runjet  Singh, 
who  established  his  sovereignty  upon  a  solid  foot- 
ing, made  terms  with  his  English  neighbors  (see 
India:  1805-1816),  and  extended  his  dominions  by 
the  capture  of  Multan  in  1818,  by  the  conquest 
of  Kashmere  in  i8ig-20  (see  Kashmir),  and  by 
the  acquisition  of  Peshawar  in  1823.]" — G.  B.  Mal- 
leson,  Decisive  battles  of  India,  ch.   11. 

1837-1838. — Negotiations  with  Russians  and 
British.     See  Afghanistan:   1803-1838;  1838-1842. 

1845-1849. — War  with  the  English.  See  India: 
1836-184S;   1845-1840. 

1857. — Loyalty  to  the  English.  See  India:  1857 
(June-September) . 

1919-1922. — Restlessness  caused  by  World 
War.     See  India:   iqiQ-iq22. 

Also   in:    J.    D.    Cunningham,   History    of   the 


Sikhs. — L.  Giffin,  Ranjit  Singh. — C.  Gough  and 
A.  D.  Innes,  Sikhs  and  the  Sikh  wars. — R.  E.  Parry, 
Sikhs  (>)  I  lie  Punjab. 

SIKKIM  CONVENTION  (1890).  See  Tibet: 
1 880-1  go-'. 

SIKSIKAS,  or  Sisikas.    See  Blackfeet. 

SIKYON.     See  Sicvon. 

SIKYONIAN  SCHOOL.    See  Dorian  School. 

SILAS  (11.  A.D.  50),  early  Christian  prophet 
and  missionary.     See  Christianity:  A.D.  35-60. 

SILBURY  HILL,  largest  artificial  mound  in 
Great   Britain.     See  Avebury. 

SILESIA,  former  Prussian  province  and  also  a 
former  division  of  Austro-Hungary,  since  1919  a 
part  of  Czecho  Slovakia.  The  latter  has  an  area 
of  1980  square  miles  and  a  population  of  763,579. 
Upper  Silesia,  the  most  important  industrial  area 
of  the  former  Prussian  province,  was  divided  be- 
tween Poland  and  Germany  according  to  an  award 
of  the  League  of  Nations  made  in  192 1  based  on 
a  plebiscite  taken  in  1920.  In  1921,  after  the 
partition,  Polish  Silesia  had  an  area  of  1,634  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  1,125,537.  The  area  of 
Lower  Silesia  was  10,269  square  miles  in  1920  with 
a  population  of  2,987,904  and  that  of  Upper  Silesia 
3,759  square  miles  with  a  population  of  1,303,696. 
See  Germ.any:   Map. 

Origin  of  name.    See  Lygians. 

9th  century. — Included  in  the  kingdom  of 
Moravia.     See  Moravia:  9th  century. 

1138. — Becomes  a  separate  principality.  See 
Poland:  Beginnings,  etc. 

1241. — Battle  of  Liegnitz  against  Moguls.  See 
Liegnitz. 

1355. — Declared  an  integral  part  of  Bohemia. 
See  Bohemia:   1355. 

1424-1434.— Battles  with  Hussites.  See  Bo- 
hemia:  1419-1434. 

1618. — Participation  in  Bohemian  revolt.  See 
Germany:    1618-1620. 

1627,  1633. — Campaigns  of  Wallenstein.  See 
Germany:   1627-1629;  1632-1634. 

1648. — Religious  concessions  in  Peace  of 
Westphalia.  See  Germany:  1648:  Peace  of  West- 
phalia. 

1706. — Rights  of  Protestants  asserted  and  en- 
forced by  Charles  XII  of  Sweden.  See  Sweden: 
1701-1707. 

1740-1741. — Invasion  and  conquest  by  Fred- 
erick the  Great.  See  Austria:  1740-1741;  1741 
(October)  ;  Germany:  1740-1756. 

1742. — Ceded  to  Prussia  by  Treaty  of  Breslau. 
See  Austria:   1742   (June). 

1745. — Invasion  by  Austria  and  Saxony.  See 
Austria:    1744-1745. 

1746. — Made  independent  of  General  Direc- 
tory.    See  Germany:    i 740-1 756. 

1748. — Cession  to  Prussia  confirmed.  See  Aix- 
la-Chapelle:   Congresses:   2. 

1755-1757. — Beginning  of  Third  Silesian  or 
Seven  Years'  War.  See  Germany:  17SS-1756; 
1756;  I7S7   (April-June). 

1757. — Overrun  by  Austrians. — Recovered  by 
Frederick  the  Great.  See  Germany:  1757  (July- 
December)  . 

1758. — Again  occupied  by  Austrians.  See  Ger- 
many:   1758. 

1760-1762. — Last  campaigns  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War.     See  Germany:   1760;  1761-1762. 

1763. — Final  surrender  to  Prussia.  See  Seven 
Years'  War:   Treaties,   etc. 

1814. — Campaign  against  Napoleon.  See 
France:    1814    (January-March). 

1919-1921. — Claims  to  Upper  Silesia. — Results 
of  plebiscite. — Partition  by  League  of  Nations 
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award. — "Both  Germany  and  Poland  [claimed] 
upper  Silesia  as  indispensable  to  their  economic 
development,  and  when  Poland  was  brousht  into 
existence  again  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  [see 
Versailles,  Treaty  of:  Part  III:  Section  VII; 
Section  VIII]  it  became  necessary  t9  settle  what 
was  to  be  done  with  the  province.  On  May  9, 
1919,  the  Draft  Treaty  was  laid  before  the  German 
Government.  By  it  the  greater  part  of  Upper 
Silesia  was  ceded  to  Poland.  After  considering  the 
German  protests,  however,  the  Allied  and  Asso- 
ciated Powers  decided  that  the  ultimate  disposition 
of  the  area  should  be  determined  by  a  plebiscite 
to  be  held  there.  [See  Poland:  1919  (June).] 
By  Article  88  and  Annex  of  the  Treaty  a  plebiscite 
was  accordingly  provided  for  and  an  Inter-Allied 
Commission  set  up  to  administer  the  area  until 
the  plebiscite  should  be  held.  The  Treaty  directs 
that  'on  the  conclusion  of  the  voting  the  number 
of  votes  cast  in  each  commune  will  be  commu- 
nicated by  the  Commission  to  the  Principal  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers,  with  a  recommendation  as 
to  the  line  which  ought  to  be  adopted  as  the 
frontier  of  Germany  in  Upper  Silesia.  In  this 
recommendation  regard  will  be  paid  to  the  wishes 
of  the  inhabitants  as  shown  by  the  vote  and  to 
the  geographical  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
locality.  .  .  .  During  August  and  September  1919 
the  news  of  the  coming  plebiscite  caused  revolts 
among  the  Polish  population  against  the  German 
authorities.  The  disorders  were  suppressed  by  Ger- 
man troops.  In  February  1920  the  Inter-Allied 
Commission  arrived  in  Silesia  under  General 
Lerond.  They  had  11,500  French  troops  and  2,000 
Italians  at  their  disposal.  There  were  continual 
outbreaks  of  violence  between  the  Poles  and  Ger- 
mans throughout  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  forces 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Commission  were  inadequate 
for  maintaining  order  in  the  inflamed  state  of  na- 
tional feeling.  In  March  four  British  battalions 
arrived  from  the  Rhine,  and  on  March  21  the 
plebiscite  was  held.  It  showed  a  total  German 
vote  of  707,000  against  479,000  PoUsh,  thus  giving 
a  German  majority  of  228,000  in  the  whole  area 
[683  out  of  1280  communes  voted  for  union  with 
Germany].  In  the  industrial  area  and  coalfield, 
although  the  towns  voted  mainly  German,  there 
was  a  large  Polish  vote,  so  that  the  German  ma- 
jorities in  Konigshiitte  and  Kattowitz  were  to  some 
extent  isolated.  The  plebiscite  was  held  without 
disorder.  Early  in  May  Polish  newspapers  stated 
that  the  Report  of  the  British  and  Itahan  Com- 
missioners would  recommend  the  assignment  to 
Germany  of  those  districts  which  had  voted  Ger- 
man, and  that  the  French  Commissioner  would 
not  endorse  this  finding.  A  Polish  insurrection 
immediately  broke  out  with  the  connivance,  if 
not  the  encouragement,  of  the  Polish  Government, 
under  the  leadership  of  Korfanty,  a  former  Polish 
deputy  in  the  German  Reichstag.  The  French 
troops  would  not  act  against  the  Poles.  The 
Italians  made  an  effort  to  do  so  and  lost  forty 
killed.  By  the  middle  of  May  Korfanty's  men  had 
overrun  the  country  as  fur  as  the  Oder,  and  Allied 
authority  only  held  in  the  big  towns.  The  Polish 
Government  formally  repudiated  Korfanty,  but 
failed  to  close  the  frontier  against  supplies  of 
arms  and  food  for  the  insurgents.  On  May  13, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  declared  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  either  Allied  troops  should  restore  order, 
or  German  troops  must  be  allowed  to  do  so.  The 
speech  caused  Anglo-French  relations  to  become 
very  strained,  but  had  a  sobering  effect  in  Upper 
Silesia.  The  Polish  and  German  bands  eventually 
evacuated   the  disputed  area   and   were  dissolved, 


and  the  Inter-Allied  Commission  resumed  control. 
.  .  .  The  deadlock  continued,  and  agreement  ap- 
pearing absolutely  hopeless  and  the  Entente  being 
seriously  strained,  the  Supreme  Council  decided  to 
refer  the  whole  matter  to  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  .  .  .  The  general  principles  of 
the  Council's  recommendation  were  as  follows: 
Having  regard  to  the  Treaty,  the  solution  must 
conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  plebiscite.  ...  A  frontier  Hne  was 
accordingly  drawn  which  gave  to  Germans  and 
Poles  a  population  substantially  corresponding  to 
the  vote  recorded  at  the  plebiscite.  Unfortunately, 
owing  to  the  historic  circumstances  already  referred 
to,  it  was  impossible  to  secure  that  the  whole 
of  the  population  assigned  to  Germany  should  be 
German  and  the  whole  of  that  given  to  Poland 
should  be  Polish.  ...  In  order  to  make  this  sev- 
erance of  the  industrial  area  workable  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  provisions  for  preventing  the  arrest 
of  the  economic  life  of  the  district  by  its  pohtical 
division.  Accordingly,  for  a  period  fixed  for  most 
purposes  at~  fifteen  years,  .  .  .  [certain  commercial 
and  industrial]  arrangements  were  proposed.  .  .  . 
To  carry  out  these  arrangements,  an  'Upper  Si- 
lesian  Mixed  Commission'  [was]  set  up  without 
delay  as  an  advisory  body  composed  of  an  equal 
number  of  Germans  and  Poles  from  Upper  Silesia, 
with  a  President  of  another  nationality,  who  might 
be  designated  by  the  League  Council.  [The  new 
boundary  ran  from  Oderberg  in  the  south  along 
the  Oder  river  northwest  to  a  point  just  below 
Ratibor,  then  northeast  to  Beuthen,  which  was 
left  to  Germany,  northeast  to  a  point  west  of 
Lublinitz  and  northeast  until  it  intersected  the 
Polish  border.  Poland  secured  most  of  the  coal, 
zinc  and  steel  production  in  the  so-called  'indus- 
trial triangle:]"— R.Cecil,  Question  of  Upper  Silesia 
{Nineteenth  Century,  Dec,  1921).— See  also  Po- 
land:   192 1 :   Upper   Silesian  compHcations. 

1922.— Commercial  treaty  between  Poland  and 
Germany.— Election  in  German  Silesia.— The 
final  division  of  Upper  Silesia  according  to  the 
192 1  League  of  Nations  award  was  effected  by  the 
signing  of  a  commercial  treaty  between  Germany 
and  Poland  at  Geneva  May  15,  1922.  In  August, 
about  6,000  Poles  fled  from  the  German  area  with 
reports  of  terrorism  in  connection  with  the  election 
pending  to  decide  whether  German  Silesia  should 
be  a  self-governing  state  or  a  part  of  Prussia.  The 
vote  taken  on  September  5  was  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  remaining  with  Prussia.  The  newly 
elected  diet  or  parliament  of  Polish  Silesia  held 
its  opening  session  Oct.  11,  1922.— See  also  Poland: 
1922;   Czecuo-Slovakia:   Territory;   Teschen 

SILESIAN  WARS,  First  and  Second.— The 
part  which  Frederick  the  Great  took  in  the  War 
of  the  Austrian  Succession,  in  1 740-1 741,  when 
he  invaded  and  took  possession  of  Silesia,  and  in 
1 743-1 745  when  he  resumed  arms  to  make  his  con- 
quest secure,  is  commonly  called  the  First  Silesian 
War  and  the  Second  Silesian  War.     See  .-Austria: 

1740  (October-November),   to    1741    (May-June); 

1741  (October),  to  1742  (June);  1743-1744;  1744- 
1745- 

1755-1763.— Seven  Years'  War,  so-called  Third 
Silesian   War.     See  Seven  Years'  War. 

SILINGI,  Vandal  tribe.  They  invaded  Spain  in 
409.     See  Spain:   409-414. 

SILISTRIA,  town  in  Rumania,  on  a  i)eninsula 
projecting  into  the  Danube  river  eighty-one  miles 
south  of  Rustchuk.  It  was  known  as  Durostorum, 
in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  Though  the 
city  was  menaced  and  frequently  captured  by  the 
Russians,    it    was    a    famous    Turkish    stronghold 
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from  1416  to  1877,  at  which  date  it  passed  to  Bul- 
garia by  the  Treaty  of  BerHn.  In  1Q13  at  the 
close  of  the  First  Balkan  War  the  town  was 
ceded  to  Rumania  by  the  Treaty  of  London. 
Soon  after  Rumania's  entry  into  the  World  War, 
igi6,  Silistria  was  occupied  by  the  Bulgarians,  but 
in  the  peace  settlement  of  1919  it  was  restored  to 
Rumania.  See  Rumania:  191 2-1 913;  World  War: 
igiO:  V.  Balkan  theatre:  c,  5;  c,  6,  ii. 

SILISTRIA,  Siege  of  (1829).  See  Turkey: 
1826-1829. 

SILLIMAN,  Benjamin  (1779-1864),  American 
chemist  and  geologist.  See  Chemistry:  General: 
Modern  period:  Lavoisier's  theories,  etc. 

SILO,  king  of  Leon  and  the  Asturias,  or  Oviedo, 

774-783. 

SILOAM  INSCRIPTION.— A  very  ancient  and 
most  important  inscription  which  was  discovered 
in  1880  on  the  wall  of  a  rock-cut  channel  leading 
into  the  so-called  Pool  of  Siloam,  at  Jerusalem. 
It  relates  only  to  the  excavating  of  the  tunnel 
which  carries  water  to  the  Pool,  "yet  its  importance 
epigraphically  and  philologically  is  immense.  .  .  . 
It  shows  us  that  several  centuries  must  have 
elapsed,  during  which  the  modifications  of  form 
which  distinguish  the  Phoenician,  the  Mpabite  and 
the  Hebrew  scripts  gradually  developed,  and  that 
the  Hebrews,  therefore,  would  probably  have  been 
in  possession  of  the  art  of  writing  as  early  at 
least  as  the  time  of  Solomon." — C.  R.  Conder, 
Syrian  stone-lore,  p.  118. 

SILPHIUM,  legendary  medicinal  plant  produced 
in  Cyrene.     See  Cyrenaica. 

SILURES,  ancient  tribe  in  southern  Wales,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  represent  a  mixture  of  the  Celtic 
and  pre-Celtic  inhabitants  of  Britain.  The  conquest 
of  the  Silures  was  effected  by  Claudius.  See  Brit- 
ain:   Celtic  tribes;   43-53;   Iberians:   Western. 

SILVER  GRAYS,  Whigs  who  believed  in  slav- 
ery.   See  Iowa:  1848-1860;  U.S.A.:  1850  (March). 

SILVER  QUESTION,  United  States.  See 
Bimetalism;  Money  and  Banking:  Nature, 
etc.;  Modern:  1848-1893;  1853-1874;  1867-1893; 
U.S.A.:    1873,  1878;   1890-1893. 

1895  (January-February). — Attitude  of  free 
silver  majority  in  the  Senate  towards  treasury 
gold  reserve.  See  U.S.A.:  1895  (January-Febru- 
ary);   1895-1896    (December-February). 

1896. — In  presidential  election.  See  U.S.A.: 
1896  (June-November)  ;  1896:  Party  platforms, 
etc.:  'Democratic ;  National  Democratic;  National 
Silver  Party;  People's  or  Populist;  Republican. 

1896-1898. — Indianapolis  monetary  commission 
report  and  Secretary  Gage's  plan  in  Congress. 
See    U.S.A.:    1896-1898. 

1900. — Practical  settlement  of  the  issue. — At- 
tempted revival  in  the  presidential  canvass.  See 
U.S.A.:  1900  (March-December);  (May-Novem- 
ber). 

SILVER  REPUBLICANS.  See  U.S.A.:  1896 
(June-November);   1900  (Mav-November). 

SILVERTHRONE  LUMBER  CO.  VS. 
UNITED  STATES.  See  Due  process  of  law: 
Decisions  as  to  judicial  procedure;  Supreme 
Court:    1917-1921. 

SIMANCAS,  town  in  Spain,  eight  miles  south- 
west of  Valladolid.  The  town  was  known  to  the 
Romans  as  Septimanco.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
Moors  in  the  ninth  century  and  in  934  was  the 
scene  of  a  great  battle  between  the  Moors  and 
the  Christians.  The  archives  of  the  kingdom  of 
Spain  have  been  kept  in  the  old  castle  at  Simancas 
since  1563. 

SIMANOS,  South  American  Indian  tribe.  See 
Pampas  tribes. 


SIMLA,  chief  town  of  the  Simla  district  of  the 
Punjab,  India.  It  is  a  hill  region  and  a  famous 
summer  resort.  For  a  number  of  years,  it  has 
been  the  regular  summer  residence  of  the  governor- 
general  and  his  staff.  The  population  in  winter 
is  about   15,000;   in  summer,  about  35,000. 

1913. — Conference.     See  Tibet:    1910-1914. 

SIMNEL,  Lambert  (fi.  1477-1534),  English  im- 
postor. Claimed  to  be  earl  of  Warwick ;  his  party 
was  defeated  by  Henry  VII  at  the  battle  of  Stoke, 
1487.     See  England:    1485-1509. 

SIMON,  Antoine,  president  of  Haiti,  1908.  See 
Haiti,  Republic  of:    1908. 

SIMON,  Jules  Frangois  (1814-1896),  French 
statesman  and  philosopher.  Premier  of  France, 
1876-1877.     See  France:    1875-1889. 

SIMON  AND  BINET  TESTS.  See  Educa- 
tion: Modern  developments:  20th  century:  Intelli- 
gence tests. 

SIMONIDES,  or  Semonides,  of  Amorgos  (fl. 
640  B.C.),  Greek  poet.  See  Greek  literature: 
Development  of  elegiac  and  iambic  poetry. 

SIMONIDES  OF  CEOS  (c.  556-469  B.C.), 
Greek  poet.  See  Greek  literature:  Rise  and  de- 
cline of  lyric  poetry. 

SIMONS,  Walther  (1861-  ),  German  states- 
man. Director  of  the  legal  department  of  the 
office  for  foreign  affairs,  1919;  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  1920.     See  U.S.A.:   1921    (April-May). 

SIMONY. — Certain  offences  against  the  laws 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  come  under  the 
class  of  simony.  Generally  defined,  it  is  the  prac- 
tice of  selling  anything  of  a  spiritual  nature  for 
a  material  or  temporal  remuneration.  See  Papacy: 
1056-1122;    Monasticism:    9th-i3th    centuries. 

SIMONYI-SEMADAM,  Alexander,  Hun- 
garian statesman.  Prime  minister,  March-July, 
1920.     See  Hung.ary:    1919-1920. 

SIMPACH,  Battle  of.    See  Austria:  1743. 

SIMPLON  TUNNEL,  through  the  Alps,  from 
Brieg  in  Switzerland  to  Iselle  in  Italy,  a  distance 
of  twenty-eight  miles.  It  was  completed  in  1906. 
See  R.AiLROADS:   1905 -1909. 

SIMS,  William  Sowden  (1858-  ),  American 
admiral.  Naval  aide  to  President  Roosevelt,  1907- 
1909;  commander  of  the  Minnesota,  1909-1911; 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Naval  War  College, 
1911-1913;  commanded  Atlantic  torpedo  flotilla, 
1913-1915;  in  command  of  American  naval  opera- 
tions in  Europe,  1917-1918;  made  vice-admiral. 
May,  1917;  censured  for  his  severe  criticisms  of 
American  naval  conduct  during  the  World  War, 
1920.  See  World  War:  1918:  IX.  Naval  operations: 
c;  1918:  XI.  End  of  war:  a,  i;  U.S.A.:  1920: 
Controversy  between  Admiral  Sims  and  Secretary 
Daniels. 

SIN,  or  Sinse,  ancient  names  of  China.  See 
China:  Names  of  the  country. 

SIN  MIN  HOI,  secret  society  in  Korea.  See 
Korea:  1912. 

SINAI,  or  HOREB,  Mount,  on  the  Sinai  penin- 
sula, Arabia.  According  to  the  Biblical  account 
Moses  received  the  stone  tablets  with  the  Ten 
Commandments  on  this  mountain.  See  Jews: 
Children  of  Israel  in   Egypt. 

SINAI  PENINSULA,  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  Red  sea,  between  the  Gulf  of  Suez  and  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah.  It  was  occupied  by  British  forces 
during  the  World  War.  See  World  W.4r:  1916: 
VI.  Turkish  theater:  b,  2;  1917:  VI.  Turkish  the- 
ater: b;  Christianity:  Map  of  Sinaitic  peninsula. 

SIND,  or  Sindh,  province  of  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency. (See  Bombay  Presidency.)  In  192 1,  it 
had  a  population  of  3,279,377.  "Sindh  is  the  San- 
skrit word  Sindh  or  Sindhu,  a  river  or  ocean.    It 
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was    applied    to   the    river   Indus,   the   first    great 
body    of    water    encountered    by    the    Aryan    in- 
vaders. .  .  .  Sindh,  ...  is   bounded   on   the   north 
and  west  by  the  territories  of  the  khan  of  Khelat, 
in   Beluchistan;   the   Punjab   and   the    Bahawalpur 
State    lie    on   the   north-east.     [See   India:    Map.] 
.  .  .  Three-fourths   of   the   people   are   Muhamma- 
dans   and   the   remainder   Hindus."     Sind   was  in- 
cluded   in    the    Indian    conquests    of    Mahmud    of 
Ghazni,  Akbar,  and  Nadir  Shah.    (See  India:  977- 
1290;  1290-1398;  1399-1605;  1662-1748.)    "In  1748 
the    country    became    an    appanage    of    Kabul,    as 
part  of  the  dowry  bestowed  by  the  reigning  em- 
peror  upon   Timur,   son   of   Ahmed   Shah   Durani, 
who    founded    the    kingdom    of    Afghanistan.  .  .  . 
The    connection    of    the    British    government   with 
Sindh  had  its  origin  in  1758,  when  Ghulam  Shah 
Kalhora  .  .  .  granted  a  'purwanah,'  or  permit,  to 
an  officer  in  the  East  India  Company's  service  for 
the    establishment    of    a    factory    in    the    province. 
...  In    their    relations    whh    the    British    govern- 
ment    the     Amirs     throughout     displayed     much 
jealousy   of    foreign    interference.     Several   treaties 
were    made    with    them    from   time    to    time.      In 
1836,   owing   to    the    designs    of    Ranjit   Singh   on 
Sindh,  which,  however,  were   not  carried  out  be- 
cause  of   the   interposition   of   the   British  govern- 
ment,  more    intimate    connection    with   the   Amirs 
was    sought.      Colonel    Pottinger    visited    them    to 
negotiate  for  this  purpose.     It  was  not,  however, 
till    1838    that   a    short    treaty    was   concluded,   in 
which    it    was    stipulated    that   a    British    minister 
should    reside    at    Haidarabad.      At    this   time   the 
friendly  alliance  of  the  Amirs  was  deemed  neces- 
sary  in    the    contemplated    war   with    Afghanistan 
which  the  British  government  was  about  to  under- 
take,   to    place    a    friendly    ruler    on    the    Afghan 
throne.    The  events  that  followed  led  to  the  occu- 
pation of  Karachi  by  the  British,  and  placed  the 
Amirs    in    subsidiary    dependence    on    the    British 
government.     New  treaties  became   necessary,  and 
Sir    Charles    Napier    was    sent    to    Haidarabad    to 
negotiate.     The    Beluchis    were   infuriated    at    this 
proceeding,    and    openly    insulted    the    officer.    Sir 
James   Outram,  at   the   Residency   at   Haidarabad. 
Sir  Charles  Napier  thereupon  attacked  the  Amir's 
forces  at   Meanee,   on    17th   February,    1843,   with 
2,800  men,  and  twelve  pieces  of  artillery,  and  suc- 
ceeded in   gaining  a  complete  victory  over   22,000 
Beluchis,  with  the  result  that  the  whole  of  Sindh 
was  annexed  to  British  India." — D.  Ross,  Land  of 
the  jive  rivers  and  Sindh,  pp.  1-6. — See  also  India: 
1836-1845. 

Also  in:  Mohan  Lai,  Lije  of  Amir  Dost  Mo- 
hammed Khan,  v.  2,  ch.  14. 

SINDHIA,  Daulat  Rao,  ruler  of  Gwalior,  India, 
1794-1827.     See  India:    1798-1805 

SINDICATO  LIBRE,  Spanish  political  faction. 
See  Spain:    1921:   Assassination,  etc. 

SINDICATO  UNICO,  Spanish  labor  organiza- 
tion.    See  Spain:    1921:   Assassination,  etc. 

SING  SING  PRISON:  Reform  in  adminis- 
tration. See  Prison  reform:  United  States:  Re- 
sults  of   prison   reform. 

SI-NGAN-FU,  or  Singan  fu.  See  Segan-fu. 
SINGAPORE,  capital  of  the  Straits  Settlements, 
on  an  island  of  the  same  name.  (See  Pacific 
ocean:  Map  of  southern  Asia.)  The  island  is 
twenty-seven  miles  long  and  fourteen  miles  wide. 
In  1921,  the  town  had  a  population  of  193,089. 
Before  the  rise  of  the  modern  port  of  Singapore, 
Malacca  and  Pcnang  were  more  important  com- 
mercially. The  city  of  Singapore  was  founded  in 
1819  through   the  efforts  of   Sir  Stamford   Raffles, 


the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  an  outpost 
to    counteract    the    growth    of    Dutch    influence 

Prom  the  very  beginning  Singapore  had  been  de- 
clared a  free  port  and  since  no  customs  dues  were 
ever  levied  the  trade  of  the  Philippines,  Borneo, 
biam  and  the  Moluccas  converged  to  it  The 
advantages  of  trade  were  quickly  observed  by  the 
Chmese,  who  flocked  to  Singapore  in  large  num- 
bers .  .  .  The  special  foreign  problems  that  faced 
the  Singapore  administration  were  the  management 
of  relations  with  the  rulers  of  Johore,  from  whom 
the  island  had  been  purchased,  and  the  necessity 
of  taking  measures  to  deal  with  the  pirates  who  in- 
tested  the  neighboring  seas  and  gravelv  interfered 
with  commerce."-H.  M.  Stephen,  Administrative 
history  of  the  British  dependencies  in  the  Further 
hast  p.  4.— A  proposal  to  expend  £11,000,000  to 
complete  the  naval  base  at  Singapore  was  approved 
at  the  British  Imperial  conference  of  192 1  The 
project  however  evoked  keen  criticism  in  London 
^j^'!i.*",^J"^^*°  disregard  the  League  of  Nations 
and  the  Washington  disarmament  treaties  A  mo- 
tion made  by  a  Labor  delegate  to  reduce  the 
naval  budget  as  a  protest  against  the  proposed 
expenditure  was  rejected  on  May  i,  1923,  thus 
vindicatmg  the  government  plan.  "For  some 
time  It  has  been  imperial  policy  to  make  Singapore 
the  Gibraltar  of  the  Malacca  Straits.  The  vote 
m  the  House  of  Commons,  253  to  04,  shows  that 
outside  of  the  Labor  Party  there  was  little  support 
1^  r.l  ".°''°"  ^^^*  ^  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  IWashington]  naval  treaty  was  intended"— 
New  York  Times,  May  3,  1923.— See  also  Straits 
settlements:  Land;  Conquest  and  settlement 

SINGARA,  Battle  of  (348).  See  Persia:  226- 
027. 

SINGER,  Isaac  Merritt  (1811-1875),  American 
inventor.  Improved  and  manufactured  the  sewing 
machine.  See  Inventions:  19th  centurv  Sewing 
machines.  ' 

SINGH,  Sir  Ganga,  Maharajah  of  Bikaner 
(1880-  ),  Indian  statesman.  Representative  at 
peace  conference.  See  Versailles,  Treaty  of:  Con- 
ditions of  peace. 

SINGIDUNUM,  ancient  name  of  Belgrade  See 
Belgrade. 

SINGIDUNUM,  Battle  of  (488).  See  Rome: 
Medieval  city:  488-526. 

SINGLE  TAX:  Meaning  of  the  term— "I 
shall  briefly  state  the  fundamental  principles  of 
what  we  who  advocate  it  call  the  Single  Tax.  We 
propose  to  abolish  all  taxes  save  one  single  tax 
levied  on  the  value  of  land,  irrespective  of 
the  value  of  the  improvements  in  or  on  it.  What 
we  propose  is  not  a  tax  on  real  estate,  for  real 
estate  includes  improvements.  Nor  is  it  a  tax 
on  land;  for  we  would  not  tax  all  land,  but  only 
land  having  a  value  irrespective  of  its  improve- 
ments, and  would  tax  that  in  proportion  to  that 
value.  Our  plan  involves  the  imposition  of  no 
ne\v  tax  since  we  already  tax  land  values  in 
taxing  real  estate.  To  carry  it  out  we  have  only 
to  abolish  all  taxes  save  the  tax  on  real  estate, 
and  to  abolish  all  of  that  which  now  falls  on 
buildings  or  improvements,  leaving  only  that  part 
of  it  which  now  falls  on  the  value  of  (he  bare 
land,  increasing  that  so  as  to  take  as  nearly  as 
may  be  the  whole  of  economic  rent,  or  what  is 
sometimes  styled  the  'unearned  increment  of  land 
values.'  That  the  value  of  the  land  alone  would 
suffice  to  provide  all  public  revenues — municipal, 
county,  state  and  national — there  is  no  doubt." — 
H.  George,  Sinf^le  tax:  What  it  is  and  why  we 
urge  it,  pp.  3,  4.— "The  attitude  of  Single  faxers 


an  employee  of  the  East  India  Company,  who  saw    toward  the  Socialist  movement  has  been  a  subject 
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of    much    dispute.  .  .  .  Single    Taxers    reject    the 
dogma  of  the  class  struggle  and  recognize  only  a 
limited  validity   in  that  of   economic  determinism. 
As  a  body,  they  are  strong  individualists,  although 
not    approaching    the   extreme    no-government    at- 
titude of  the  Anarchists  nor  the  cold-blooded  inter- 
pretation of  laisez  jairt-  of  the  Manchester  school. 
.  The  Single  Tax,  by  destroying  land  monopoly, 
the    basic    and    most    dangerous    form    of    special 
privilege,  restores  free  competition  to  a   condition 
of  full  vitality,  giving  to  every  worker  the  freedom 
characteristic    of    primitive   and   pioneer   forms   of 
production,  while  increasing  his  powers  to  produce 
and    his    share    of    the    common    product    by    the 
enormous  advantages  gained  through  modern  ma- 
chinery,   intensive    large-scale    production,    expert 
supervision  and  the  most  efficient  division  of  labor 
and  specialization  in  the  direction  of  the  expendi- 
ture  of  energy.     The  only   industries  possibly   re- 
taining  a    power   to   levy    tribute    on   either    their 
own    employes,    other    producing    classes    or    the 
general    public,    would    be    what    are    known    as 
natural  monopolies,  industries  dependent  on  special 
franchises   giving   exclusive   privileges   chiefly   con- 
sisting of  use  of  special  forms  of  land,  water  power, 
rights  of  way   and   the  like,  which  by   their   very 
nature   exclude   free   competition." — J.   F.   Morton, 
jr.,    Single    tax   and  socialism    (J.    D.   Miller,    ed., 
Single  fax  Year  Book,  pp.  227,  233).— "In  study- 
ing   Mr.    George's   plans    for    land    nationalization, 
the    following    considerations    are    important:     In 
one    sense    of    the    word,   economic    rent    may    be 
called  an  unearned  income;   yet  it  accrues  mainly 
to  people  who  incur  the  risks  of  investing  in  land, 
and    cannot    be    secured    without    the    exercise    of 
foresight.      Now,    Mr.    George    assumes    that    such 
investors    never    lose,    but    always   gain.      This    is 
far   from   true.  ...  At  present,   investors   run   the 
risk  of  loss  when  they  purchase  land  and  improve 
it.    This  risk  is  counter-balanced  by  the  prospect  of 
an  increase  in  economic  rent.     Mr.  George  would 
have  the  State  appropriate  all  such  increments  of 
economic  rent,  while  investors  would  bear  all  the 
losses   on    improvements    that    should   become   un- 
profitable on   account   of   changes  in  the   direction 
of  the  growth  of  the  community.     The  late  Presi- 
dent Walker  said,  jointly,  'Heads  I  win,  tails  you 
lose,   is   not   a    game   at   which    the   State   can,   in 
fairness   or   decency,   play    a    part.'      If    the   State 
takes  from  an  investor  all  increments  of  rent  due 
to    social    causes,    it    should    guarantee    him    from 
losses   on   capital   invested   in   improvements,   pro- 
vided  that   those   losses   result    from   social   causes 
over   which   he   has   control."— C.   J.   Bullock,   In- 
troduction to  the  study  of  economics,  pp.  450,  455. 
History  of  the  idea  and  the  movement  arising 
from  it  in  the  United  States.— "The  general  idea 
of  the  Single  Tax  is  much  older  than  Henry  George. 
.  .  .  Some    of   the    notable   names   connected    with 
the    development    of    the    principle     are     Mencius, 
Dio     Chrysostom,     Spinoza,     Savonarola,     Locke, 
Penn,  Franklin  and  Paine.     The  Physiocrats,  now 
recognized  as  the   founders  of  modern   Economics, 
put    forth    the    principle    in    an    incomplete    form. 
Physiocracy  appears  to  have  been  only  an  approach 
to  the  Single  Tax  of  Henry  George.     For  George 
proposed    to    appropriate    the    entire    ground    rent 
by  taxation." — S.   MiUiken,  Forerunners   of  Henry 
George   (J.  D.  Miller,  ed..  Single  Tax  Year  Book, 
pp.      317-318). — "William      Ogilvie      (1736-1819), 
Robert    F.    Gourlay    (1778-1863),    Edwin    Burgess 
(1807-186Q)  and  especially  Patrick  E.  Dove  (1815- 
1873 )j   author  of   the   famous   'Theory   of   Human 
Progression,'  are  among  those  who  more  precisely 
formulated   the   economic   concept   now   known   as 


the  Single  Tax.    But  it  remained  for  Henry  George 
to   present   it   in   such   form   as  to   attract   the  at- 
tention  of   the   world,  and   to   found  a  movement 
which  lives  and  gathers  vigor  from  year  to  year." 
— F,    C.    Leubuscher    and    J.    D.    Miller,    Henry 
George,  his  life  and  campaigns   (J.  D.  Miller,  ed., 
Single   Tax   Year  Book,  p.   3). — "Mr.   George  sent 
his    'Progress    and    Poverty'    into    the    world    with 
the  remarkable  prediction   that  it   would   fmd  not 
only   readers   but   apostles.  .  .  .  Mr.   George's  pre- 
diction is  not  more  remarkable  than  its  fulfdment. 
His    work    has   had   an    unusually    extensive    sale; 
a    hundred    editions    in    America,    and    an    edition 
of   60,000  copies   in  this  country    [England,   1891] 
are    sufficient    evidences    of    that;    but    the    most 
striking   feature   in   its   reception    is   precisely    that 
which  its  author  foretold;   it  created  an  army  of 
apostles,   and    was   enthusiastically    circulated,    like 
the    testament    of    a    new    dispensation.      Societies 
were  formed,  journals  were  devised  to  propagate 
its  saving   doctrines,  and   little   companies   of   the 
faithful   held  stated  meetings   for  its   reading  and 
exposition.  .  .  .  The  author  was  hailed  as  a  new 
and  better  Adam  Smith,  as  at  once  a  reformer  of 
science    and    a    renovator    of    society." — J.     Rae, 
Contemporary    socialism-,    ch.     12  j — 'The    general 
movement    from    the    death   of    Henry    George    in 
1897  .  .  .  continued    to    make     progress,     though 
without    attracting    the    universal    attention    that 
had  been  aroused  by  the  two  dramatic  campaigns 
of  Henry   George,  the   McGlynn   episode    (the  ex- 
communication of  Dr.  Edward  McGlynn,  a  Catholic 
priest,    for    disobeying    the    order    of    Archbishop 
Corrigan  to  cease  activity  in  the  George  movement, 
and  his  subsequent   reinstatement),  and  the  Anti- 
Poverty  Society." — J.  D.  Miller,  General  movement 
from  iSg?  (J.  D.  Miller,  ed.,  Single  Tax  Year  Book, 
p.   18). — "During   the   half   dozen  years   following 
the  Colorado  single  tax  defeat  of  1902  the  single 
tax    was   not   an    issue    in   American    pohtics    nor 
was   it   prominently    before    the   pubhc   eye.      But 
beginning  with  the  Oregon  campaign  of  1908    [see 
Oregon:    1908-1914]    there  ensued  what   we  may 
term  a  single  tax  revival.    The  chief  instrumentality 
in  making  this  revival  effective  and  influential  has 
been  the  Joseph  Fels  Fund  of  America.     Early  in 
1909    Joseph    Fels,    manufacturer    of    Fels-Naptha 
soap,  promised  to  contribute   the  sum  of   $25,000 
a   year   for   five   years   for   the   promotion   of   the 
single   tax   movement   in    the   United   States.     He 
promised    a    like    sum    in   support    of    the    British 
movement    for    the    taxation   of    land   values,    and 
varying    sums    to    the   single   tax   organizations   of 
Germany,    Denmark,    Hungary,    Australasia,    and 
Canada.     The  terms  of  these   gifts  were  that   the 
single    taxers    of    each    of    these    countries    should 
raise   equal   amounts.  .  .  .  Fels   entrusted   the   ad- 
ministration of  the  fund  to  a  commission,  whose 
chairman    from    the    beginning    has    been    Daniel 
Kiefer    and    whose    first    treasurer    was    the    late 
Tom  L.  Johnson.     The  present  (1915)  treasurer  is 
A.  B.  DuPont  and  the  other  members  are  George 
A.  Briggs,  Frederic  C.  Howe,  Charles  H.  Ingersoll, 
Jackson    H.    Ralston,    Lincoln    Steffens,    and   Mrs. 
Carrie   Chapman   Catt.     The   headquarters   of   the 
commission    are   in    Cincinnati.     The   aim   of   Fels 
and   the    commission    was   'to    put    the   single   tax 
into  effect  somewhere  in  the  United  States  within 
five   years.'  .  .  .  Acting    on    the    theory    that    'one 
demonstration    will    save    a    hundred    arguments,' 
the  commission  in  its  first  circular,  issued  May  ist, 
1909,  proposed  the  centering  of  effort  in  locaHties 
which  it  regarded  as  offering  promising  opportuni- 
ties,   particularly,    Oregon,    Missouri,    and    Rhode 
Island.  .  .  .  The   November,    1910,   report    of    the 
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commission  showed  that  it  had  expended  $19,089.93 
for  land  value  taxation  and  $S.33io7  'in  the  effort 
to  put  the  initiative  and  referendum  into  state 
constitutions  so  that  the  people  may  have  the 
power  and  opportunity  to  initiate  and  vote  upon 
the  question  of  taxation  independently  of  the 
wishes  and  prejudices  of  legislatures  controlled  by 
special  privileges.'  In  justifying  its  course  the 
commission  argued  that,  since  constitutional 
amendments  must  precede  the  consideration  of 
single  tax  measures  in  most  states,  and  since  these 
amendments  can  best  be  secured  where  the  people 
have  the  initiative,  the  furtherance  of  direct  legis- 
lation was  calculated  to  lead  most  quickly  to 
practical  results  in  states  where  there  was  a  con- 
siderable sentiment  favorable  to  the  taxation  of 
land  values.  The  commission  urged  that  the 
initiative  had  made  possible  Oregon's  adoption 
of  county  option  in  taxation  in  1910,  and  that 
without  it  the  submission  of  any  kind  of  land 
value  tax  amendment  in  Oregon  or  Missouri  in 
191 2  would  be  impossible." — A.  N.  Young,  Single 
tax  movement  in  the  United  States,  pp.  163,  166. — 
Since  19 14  when  Joseph  Fels  died,  "some  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  direction  of  local  Single  Tax 
legislation.  In  Pennsylvania,  a  State  enactment 
is  gradually  placing  Pittsburgh  and  Scranton  under 
municipal  Single  Tax,  by  requiring  the  gradual 
exemption  of  improvements  from  taxation  at  the 
rate  of  10  per  cent,  each  third  year,  until  a  fifty 
per  cent,  exemption  shall  have  been  reached,  the 
necessary  balance  of  revenue  to  be  raised  by  an 
increase  of  the  tax  on  unimproved  land  value.  In 
Maryland,  a  law  has  been  passed,  giving  cities 
and  towns  local  option  in  municipal  taxation. 
Under  this  provision,  several  small  communities 
have  decided  to  raise  their  revenues  exclusively 
from  land  values.  In  Houston,  Texas,  under  a 
tax  commissioner  favorable  to  the  principle,  an 
approximation  to  municipal  Single  Tax  prevailed 
for  several  years,  although  not  strictly  in  con- 
formity to  law.  Statewide  contests  for  Single  Tax 
constitutional  amendments  have  been  carried  on 
in  California,  Oregon,  Missouri  [see  Missouri: 
1912-1914]  and  elsewhere.  Thus  far,  the  amend- 
ments Have  been  defeated;  but  in  most  cases  the 
relative  vote  in  their  favor  from  time  to  time 
has  shown  increasing  strength.  Much  of  western 
Canada  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  under 
municipal  Single  Tax,  which  differs  from  com- 
plete Single  Tax  in  that  land  values  are  taxed 
only  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  meet  local  expenses, 
leaving  still  a  large  margin  of  'unearned  incre- 
ment' to  encourage  land  speculation  and  the  holding 
of  land  out  of  use.  The  movement  has  spread  to 
many  other  countries,  and  is  represented  by  strong 
working  bodies  in  England,  Germany,  Spain,  Den- 
mark and  elsewhere  in  Europe.  In  South  America, 
Single  Tax  sentiment  is  powerful,  and  is  growing 
rapidly,  large  provinces  in  Brazil  and  elsewhere 
having  accepted  at  least  a  great  measure  of  it. 
In  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  long  steps  have 
been  taken  in  the  direction  of  its  realization, 
although  it  has  not  anywhere  been  put  into  com- 
plete effect." — J.  F.  Morton,  Jr.,  Single  tax  and 
socialism  (J.  D.  Miller,  ed.,  Single  Tax  Year  Book, 
P    234). 

SINGSPIEL,  German  music  festival.  See  Mu- 
sic:   Modern:    1630-1800;    1818-1880. 

SINHALESE,  early  inhabitants  of  Ceylon.  See 
Ceylon. 

SINIM,  name  used  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  to 
denote  people  of  the  Orient,  and  supposed  by  some 
to  refer  to  China.     See  China:   Names. 

SINISM.    See  Priesthood:  In  China  and  Japan. 


SINJABI,   tribe   of    Persia.     See   World  War: 
1918:  VI.  Turkish  theater:   a,  4. 
SINKING  FUND  FOR  DEBTS.    See  Debts, 

Public:  United  States. 

SIN-MUBALLIDH  (fl.  2350  B.C.),  ancient 
king  of  Babylonia.  See  Babylonia:  First  Baby- 
lonian  empire. 

SINN  FEIN,  extreme  party  of  Irish  National- 
ists. See  Ireland:  1905-1916;  1909-1914;  1913- 
1916;  1914-1916;  1916  (April);  1917;  1918;  1919; 
1920;  1920-1921;  Casement  case. 

SINOPE,  town  on  the  northern  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  in  the  vilayet  of  Kastamuni,  185  miles 
northeast  of  Angora.  The  Bay  of  Sinope  was 
the  scene  of  a  naval  battle  between  the  Turks  and 
Russians,  1853.  See  Greece:  Migrations  to  Asia 
Minor,  etc.;  Russia:  1853-1854;  Turkey:  Map 
of  Asia  Minor. 

SINSHEIM,  Battle  of  (1674).  See  Nether- 
lands:   1674-1678. 

SIOUAN  FAMILY  (Sioux).— "The  nations 
which  speak  the  Sioux  language  may  be  considered, 
in  reference  both  to  their  respective  dialects  and  to 
their  geographical  position,  as  consisting  of  four 
subdivisions,  viz.,  the  Winnebagoes;  the  Sioux 
proper  and  the  Assiniboins;  the  Minetare  group; 
and  the  Osages  and  other  southern  kindred  tribes. 
The  Winnebagoes,  so  called  by  the  Algonkins,  but 
called  Puans  and  also  Otchagras  by  the  French, 
and  Horoje  ('fish-eaters')  by  the  Omahaws  and 
other  southern  tribes,  call  themselves  Hochungorah, 
or  the  'Trout'  nation.  The  Green  Bay  of  Lake 
Michigan  derives  its  French  name  from  theirs  ( Baye 
des  Puans).  .  .  .  According  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment they  amount  [1836]  to  4,600  souls,  and  ap- 
pear to  cultivate  the  soil  to  a  considerable  degree. 
Their  principal  seats  are  on  the  Fox  River  of  Lake 
Michigan,  and  towards  the  heads  of  the  Rock 
River  of  the  Mississippi.  .  .  .  The  Sioux  proper, 
or  Naudowessies,  names  given  to  them  by  the 
Algonkins  and  the  French,  call  themselves  Dahcotas, 
and  sometimes  'Ochente  Shakoans,'  or  the  Seven 
Fires,  and  are  divided  into  seven  bands  or  tribes, 
closely  connected  together,  but  apparently  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  They  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  known  to  the  French  before  the  year 
1660.  .  .  .  The  four  most  eastern  tribes  of  the 
Dahcotas  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Mende- 
wahkantoan,  or  'Gens  du  Lac,'  Wahkpatoan  and 
Wahkpakotoan,  or  'People  of  the  Leaves,'  and 
Sisitoans.  .  .  .  The  three  westerly  tribes,  the  Yank- 
tons,  the  Yanktonans,  and  the  Tetons,  wander 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri.  .  .  .  The 
Assiniboins  (Stone  Indians),  as  they  are  called  by 
the  Algonkins,  are  a  Dahcota  tribe  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  on  that  account  called 
Hoha  or  'Rebels,'  by  the  other  Sioux.  They  are 
said  to  have  made  part  originally  of  the  Yanktons. 
.  .  .  Another  tribe,  called  Sheyennes  or  Chcyennes, 
were  at  no  very  remote  period  seated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Red  River  of  Lake  Winnipek.  .  .  . 
Carver  reckons  them  as  one  of  the  Sioux  tribes; 
and  Mackenzie  informs  us  that  they  were  driven 
away  by  the  Sioux.  They  now  [1836]  live  on 
the  headwaters  of  the  river  Sheycnne,  a  south- 
western tributary  of  the  Missouri.  ...  I  have 
been,  however,  assured  by  a  well-informed  person 
who  trades  with  them  that  they  speak  a  distinct 
language,  for  which  there  is  no  European  inter- 
preter. .  .  .  The  Minetares  (Minetarce  and  Minc- 
taries)  consist  of  three  tribes,  speaking  three 
different  languages,  which  belong  to  a  common 
stock.  Its  affinities  with  the  Dahcota  are  but 
remote,  but  have  appeared  sufficient  to  entitle 
(hem    to    be    considered    as    of    the    same    family. 
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Two  of  those  tribes,  the  Mandanes,  whose  number 
does  not  exceed  i.Soo,  and  the  stationary  Minctares, 
amounting  to  3,000  souls,  including  those  called 
Annahawas,  cultivate  the  soil,  and  live  in  villages 
situated  on  or  near  the  Missouri,  between  47"  and 
48°  north  latitude.  .  .  .  The  third  Minetare  tribe, 
is  that  known  by  the  name  of  the  Crow  or  Up- 
saroka  [or  Absaroka]  nation,  probably  the  Kce- 
heetsas  of  Lewis  and  Clarke.  They  arc  an  erratic 
tribe,  who  hunt  south  of  the  Missouri,  between 
the  Little  Missouri  and  the  southeastern  branches 
of  the  Yellowstone  River.  .  .  .  The  southern  Sioux 
consist  of  eight  tribes,  speaking  four,  or  at  most 
live,  kindred  dialects.  Their  territory  originally  ex- 
tended along  the  Mississippi,  from  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas  to  the  forty-first  degree 
of  north  latitude.  .  .  .  Their  hunting  grounds  ex- 
tend as  far  west  as  the  Stony  Mountains;  but 
they  all  cultivate  the  soil,  and  the  most  westerly 
village  on  the  Missouri  is  in  about  100°  west 
longitude.  The  three  most  westerly  tribes  are  the 
Quappas  or  Arkansas,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  that  name,  and  the  Osages  and  Kansas,  who 
inhabited  the  country  south  of  the  Missouri  and 
of  the  river  Kansas.  .  .  .  The  Osages,  properly 
Wausashe,  were  more  numerous  and  powerful  than 
any  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  perpetually 
at  war  with  all  the  other  Indians,  without  ex- 
cepting the  Kansas,  who  speak  the  same  dialect 
with  themselves.  They  were  originally  divided 
into  Great  and  Little  Osages;  but  about  forty  years 
ago  almost  one-half  of  the  nation,  known  by  the 
name  of  Chancers,  or  Clermont's  Band,  separated 
from  the  rest,  and  moved  to  the  river  Arkansa. 
The  villages  of  those  several  subdivisions  are 
now  [1836]  on  the  headwaters  of  the  river  Osage, 
and  of  the  Verdigris,  a  northern  tributary  stream 
of  the  Arkansa.  They  amount  to  about  5,000 
souls,  and  have  ceded  a  portion  of  their  lands 
to  the  United  States,  reserving  to  themselves  a 
territory  on  the  Arkansa,  south  of  38''  north 
latitude,  extending  from  95°  to  100°  west  longitude, 
on  a  breadth  of  45  to  50  miles.  The  territory 
allotted  to  the  Cherokees,  the  Creeks  and  the 
Choctaws  lies  south  of  that  of  the  Osage.  .  .  . 
The  Kansas,  who  have  always  lived  on  the  river  of 
that  name,  have  been  at  peace  with  the  Osage  for 
the  last  thirty  years,  and  intermarry  with  them. 
They  amount  to  1,500  souls,  and  occupy  a  tract  of 
about  3,000,000  acres.  .  .  .  The  five  other  tribes 
of  this  subdivision  are  the  loways,  or  Pahoja 
(Grey  Snow),  the  Missouris  or  Neojehe,  the  Ottoes, 
or  Wahtootahtah,  the  Omahaws,  or  Mahas,  and  the 
Puncas.  ...  All  the  nations  speaking  languages 
belonging  to  the  Great  Sioux  Family  may  ...  be 
computed  at  more  than  50,000  souls." — A.  Gallatin, 
Synopsis  of  the  Indian  tribes  (Archceologia  Ameri- 
cana, V.  2,  sect.  4). — "Owing  to  the  fact  that 
'Sioux'  is  a  word  of  reproach  and  means  snake 
or  enemy,  the  term  has  been  discarded  by  many 
later  writers  as  a  family  designation,  and  'Dakota,' 
which  signifies  friend  or  ally,  has  been  employed 
in  its  stead.  The  two  words  are,  however,  by  no 
means  properly  Synonymous.  The  term  'Sioux' 
was  used  by  Gallatin  in  a  comprehensive  or  family 
sense  and  was  applied  to  all  the  tribes  collectively 
known  to  him  to  speak  kindred  dialects  of  a  wide- 
spread language.  It  is  in  this  sense  only,  as  applied 
to  the  linguistic  family,  that  the  term  is  here  em- 
ployed. The  term  'Dahcota'  (Dakota)  was  cor- 
rectly applied  by  Gallatin  to  the  Dakota  tribes 
proper  as  distinguished  from  the  other  members 
of  the  linguistic  family  who  are  not  Dakotas  in 
a  tribal  sense.  The  use  of  the  term  with  this 
signification    should    be    perpetuated.      It    is    only 


recently  that  a  definite  decision  has  been  reached 
respecting  the  relationship  of  the  Catawba  and 
Woccon,  the  latter  an  extinct  tribe  known  to  have 
been  linguistically  related  to  the  Catawba.  Gallatin 
thought  that  he  was  able  to  discern  some  affinities 
of  the  Catawban  language  with  'Muskhogee  and 
even  with  Choctaw,'  though  these  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  induce  him  to  class  them  together.  Mr. 
Gatschet  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the 
presence  in  the  Catawba  language  of  a  considerable 
number  of  words  having  a  Siouan  affinity.  Re- 
cently Mr.  Dorsey  has  made  a  critical  examination 
of  all  the  Catawba  linguistic  material  available, 
which  has  been  materially  increased  by  the  labors 
of  Mr.  Gatschet,  and  the  result  seems  to  justify 
its  inclusion  as  one  of  the  dialects  of  the  wide- 
spread Siouan  family."  The  principal  tribes  in 
the  Siouan  family  named  by  Major  Powell  are 
the  Dakota  (including  Santee,  Sisseton,  Wahpeton, 
Yankton,  Yanktonnais,  Teton, — the  latter  embrac- 
ing Brule,  Sans  Arcs,  Blackfeet,  Minneconjou,  Two 
Kettles,  Ogalala,  Uncpapa),  Assinaboin,  Omaha, 
Ponca,  Kaw,  Osage,  Quapaw,  Iowa,  Otoe,  Mis- 
souri, Winnebago,  Mandan,  Gros  Ventres,  Crow, 
Tutelo,  Biloxi  (see  Muskhogean  family),  Ca- 
tawba and  Woccon. — J.  W.  Powell,  Seventh  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  p.  112. — See 
also  Hidatsa;  Indians,  American:  Cultural  areas 
in  North  America:  Eastern  woodlands  area; 
Southeastern  area. 

Also  in  J.  O.  Dorsey,  Migrations  of  Siouan 
tribes  {American  Naturalist,  v.  20,  March). — Idem, 
Biloxi  Indians  of  Louisiana  (Vice-president's  ad- 
dress A.  A.A.S.,  1893). 

SIOUX.    See  Siouan  family. 

SIOUX  FALLS  COMPANY  CASE.  See 
Caldwell  vs.  Sioux  Falls  Company. 

SIOUX  WAR.  See  Indians,  American:  1860- 
1865;  1888-1890;  Montana:  1876;  U.S.A.:  1862- 
1864;  1866-1876;  Wyoming:  1851-1865;  1866 
(June-December)  ;  1868-1876. 

SIPHON  RECORDER,  electrical  measuring 
instrument.  See  Electrical  discovery:  Measur- 
ing instruments:    1833-1921. 

SIPIAGIN,  Dmitri  Sergeievich  (d.  1902), 
Russian  statesman.  Minister  of  the  interior;  as- 
sassinated in  1902.    See  Russia:   1900-1901. 

SIPPARA,  Library  of.  See  Libraries:  An- 
cient:   Babylonia   and  Assyria. 

SIRAJ-UD-DOWLAH.     See  Suraj-ud-Daula. 

SIRDAR,  title  given  to  native  nobles  in  India. 
It  is  now  officially  applied  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Army.  See  Egypt: 
1885-1896;    1897-1898. 

SIRIS,  SIRITIS,  THURII,  METAPON- 
TIUM,  TARENTUM.— "Between  the  point  [on 
the  Tarentine  gulf,  southeastern  Italy]  where  the 
dominion  of  Sybaris  terminated  on  the  Tarentine 
side,  and  Tarentum  itself,  there  were  two  con- 
siderable Grecian  settlements — Siris,  afterwards 
called  Herakleia,  and  Metapontium.  The  fertility 
and  attraction  of  the  territory  of  Siris,  with  its 
two  rivers,  Akiris  and  Siris,  were  well-known  even 
to  the  poet  Archilochus  (660  B.  C),  but  we  do  not 
know  the  date  at  which  it  passed  from  the  in- 
digenous Chonians,  or  Chaonians  into  the  hands 
of  Greek  settlers.  ...  At  the  time  of  the  invasion 
of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  the  fertile  territory  of  Siritis 
was  considered  as  still  open  to  be  colonised;  for 
the  Athenians,  when  their  affairs  appeared  desper- 
ate, had  this  scheme  of  emigration  in  reserve  as 
a  possible  resource.  ...  At  length,  after  the  town 
of  Thurii  had  been  founded  by  Athens  [443  B.C.], 
under  the  administration  of  Pericles;  the  historian 
Herodotus    and    the    orator    Lycias    being    among 
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the  settlers],  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dismantled 
Sybaris,  the  Thurians  tried  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  Siritid  territory,  but  were  opposed  by  the 
Tarentines.  According  to  the  compromise  con- 
cluded between  them,  Tarentum  was  recognised 
as  the  metropolis  of  the  colony,  but  joint  possession 
was  allowed  both  to  Tarentines  and  Thurians. 
The  former  transferred  the  site  of  the  city,  under 
the  new  name  Herakleia,  to  a  spot  three  miles 
from  the  sea,  leaving  Siris  as  the  place  of  maritime 
access  to  it.  About  twenty-five  miles  eastward 
of  Siris,  on  the  coast  of  the  Tarentine  gulf,  was 
situated  Metapontium,  a  Greek,  town,  .  .  .  planted 
on  the  territory  of  the  Chonians,  or  CEnotrians; 
but  the  first  colony  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  an  attack  of  the  Samnites,  at  what  period  we 
do  not  know.  It  had  been  founded  by  some 
Achaean  settlers.  .  .  .  The  fertility  of  the  Metapon- 
tine  territory  was  hardly  less  celebrated  than  that 
of  the  Siritid.  Farther  eastward  of  Metapontium, 
again  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty-five  miles, 
was  situated  the  great  city  of  Taras,  or  Tarentum, 
a  colony  from  Sparta  founded  after  the  first 
Messenian  war,  seemingly  about  707  B.C.  .  .  .  The 
Tarentines  .  .  .  stand  first  among  the  Italiots,  or 
Italian  Greeks,  from  the  year  400  B.C.  down  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  Romans." — G.  Grote,  History 
of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  22. 

SIRKARS,  or  Circars,  divisions  of  territory  in 
India.  The  term,  alternately  spelled  Sarkar,  means 
supreme  authority.  It  is  also  appHed  to  the  head 
of  a  government,  or  to  a  man  placed  in  control 
of  others.     See  India:    1758-1761. 

SIRMIUM. — Sirmium  (modern  Mitrovitz,  on 
the  Save)  was  the  Roman  capital  of  Pannonia, 
and  an  important  center  of  all  military  operations 
in  that  region.    See  Rome:  Empire:   284-305. 

Ruined  by  the  Huns.    See  Huns:  441-446. 

Captured  by  the  Avars.    See  Avars. 

SISAL.     See  Henequin. 

SISECK,  Siege  and  Battle  of  (1592).  See 
Hungary:   1567-1604. 

SISINNIUS,  pope,  January  to  February,  708. 

SISITOANS,  or  Sissetons,  North  American 
Indian  tribe.     See  Siouan  family. 

SISTERHOODS:  In  the  Church  of  England. 
See  Monasticism:   19th- 20th  centuries. 

SISTERS  OF  THE  FREE  SPIRIT,  mendi- 
cant and  charitable  order.    See  Beguines. 

SISTINE  CHAPEL.  See  Vatican:  i6th  cen- 
tury;   Present-day   papal  administration;    Vatican 

MUSEUMS. 

SISTOVA,  Treaty  of  (1791)-  See  Turkey: 
1776-1792. 

SIT,  Battle  of  (1238).    See  Russia:  1237-1294. 

SITABALDI  HILLS,  Battle  of  the  (1817). 
See  India:    1816-1819. 

SITTING  BULL  (c.  1837-1890),  American  In- 
dian chief  of  the  Dakota  Sioux  tribe.  Leader  of 
the  Sioux  War,  1876-1877.  See  Indians,  American: 
1888-1890;  Montana:  1876;  U.S.A.:  1866- 
1876. 

SITVATOROK,  Peace  of  (1606).  See  Hun- 
gary:  1595-1606. 

SIVA,  or  Shiva,  one  of  the  triple  manifesta- 
tions of  Brahma,  the  absolute  spirit  and  ultimate 
soul  of  the  universe.  Brahma  (neuter)  manifests 
himself  in  three  spirits,  who  are  yet  one  divine 
personality:  Brahme  (masculine),  the  creator; 
Vishnu,  the  conserver;  Siva,  the  destroyer.  Siva  is 
worshipped  by  some  as  the  supreme  deity.  See 
Brahma;  Braumanism:  Es.sential  features;  My- 
thology:  Indian:   Unparalleled   length  of  life. 

SIX  ACTS  (1819).    See  England:  1816-1820. 

SIX  ARTICLES,  act  passed  in  England  in  1539 


attaching  extreme  penalties  to  deviations  from 
Catholic  doctrines.    See  England:   1S39. 

SIX  HUNDRED,  Charge  of  the.  See  Russia: 
1854    (October-November). 

SIX  NATIONS,  tribes  of  the  Iroquois  confed- 
eracy. See  Iroquois  confederacy;  Dela wares; 
Five  Nations;   U.S.A.:    1778   (June-November). 

SIXTEEN  OF  THE  LEAGUE,  In  Paris. 
See  France:   1584-1589. 

SIXTEENTH  FEDERAL  AMENDMENT 
(Income  Tax).  See  U.S.A.,  Constitution  of: 
Amendments:  Art  XVI. 

SIXTUS  I,  pope,  c.  116-125. 

Sixtus  II,  Saint,  pope,  257-258. 

Sixtus  III,  Saint,  pope,  432-440. 

Sixtus  IV  (Francesco  Albescola  della  Rovere) 
(1414-1484),  pope,  1471-1484.  Was  involved  in 
war  with  Naples  against  Milan  and  Florence,  1478- 
1480.  See  Florence:  1469-1492;  Papacy:  1471- 
1513;  Vatican:   15th  century. 

Sixtus  V  (Felice  Peretti)  (1521-1590),  pope, 
1585-1590.  Aided  advancement  of  art  and  learn- 
ing; established  printing  plant  and  had  a  revision 
of  the  Vulgate  made.  See  Vatican:  i6th  century; 
1585-1921;  1586;  Present-day  papal  administra- 
tion; Bible,  English:  Bible  used  in  Roman  Catho- 
lic churches;  Jesuits:   1573-1592. 

SJAELLAND.    See  Zealand 

SKAGAFJORTHUR,  Battle  of  (1434).  See 
Iceland:    i4th-i8th  centuries. 

SKAGERRAK,  arm  of  the  North  sea  which 
opens  into  the  Cattegat,  and  gives  access  to  the 
Baltic.     See  Baltic  sea. 

SKALDS.    See  Scalds. 

SKIBBEREEN,  town  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
Ireland,  about  fifty-six  miles  southwest  of  the 
city  of  Cork.  It  is  an  important  market  and 
trading  center.  In  1856  the  Phoenix  club  was 
formed  here.     See  Ireland:    1847-1860. 

SKINNERS,  band  of  plunderers  who  were  ac- 
tive during  the  Revolutionary  War.  See  U.S.A.: 
1780   (August-September). 

SKIPTARS,  Albanian  name  for  the  native  peo- 
ple.   See  Albania:  Medieval  period. 

SKITTAGETAN  FAMILY,  "a  family  desig- 
nation .  .  .  retained  for  the  tribes  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte  Archipelago  which  have  usually  been 
called  Haida.  From  a  comparison  of  the  vocabu- 
laries of  the  Haida  language  with  others  of  the 
neighboring  Koluschan  family.  Dr.  Franz  Boas  is 
inclined  to  consider  that  the  two  are  genetically 
related.  The  two  languages  possess  a  considerable 
number  of  words  in  common,  but  a  more  thorough 
investigation  is  requisite  for  the  settlement  of  the 
question." — J.  W.  Powell,  Seventh  Annual  Report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  p.  120. 

SKODRA,  capital  of  the  ancient  Ulyrian  king- 
dom.    See   Illyria. 

SKOLE  LAEGD,  poor  relief  in  Norwegian 
schools.    See  Charities:   Norway:   1845- 1866. 

SKOPLIE.     See  Uskup. 

SKOULOUDIS,  Stephen,  Greek  statesman. 
Prime  minister,  1915.  See  Greece:  1915  (June- 
November)  ;  1916:  Transport  of  Serbs  across 
Greece;  World  War:  1916:  V.  Balkan  theater: 
b,  1. 

SKRAELINGS,  name  given  to  the  Greenland 
natives  by  the  Scandinavian  colonists.  See 
Eskimo,  or  Eskimauan,  family. 

SKREEN,  Battle  of.  See  Ireland:  From  Tua- 
thal  to  Cormac. 

SKRZYNECKI,  Jan  Sigismund  (1787-1860), 
Polish  general.  Joined  the  insurrection  of  1830 
and  organized  the  Polish  army.  See  Poland:  1830- 
1832. 
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SKUPSHTINA,  parliament  of  Jugo-Slavia. 
See  Jugo-Slavia:  1920-1021;  Jugo-Slavia,  Con- 
stitution OF. 

SKUTARI.    See  Scutari. 

SKYDDSKORPS,     Finnish     protective    guards 
who   have   the  duties   ol   a  civil  guard.     See  Fin- 
land:   IQIQ-IQ20;    ig20. 
SKYROS.    See  ScvROS. 
SKYTALISM.     See  Scvtalism. 
SLATER  FUND.— "In  1882,  fifteen  years  after 
the  establishment   of   the   Peabody   Fund,  John   F 
Slater   of    Norwich,   Conn.,   set    aside    the   sum    of 
$1,000,000  as  a  ix.'rpetual  trust  fund  to  be  used  for 
the  education  of  the  former  slaves.    The  full  name 
of   the   new   philanthropy   was   the   John   F.  Slater 
Fund  for  the  Education  of  Freedmen.  .  .  .  During 
the  year   iqio-ii   the  appropriations  for  donations 
and  expenses  amounted  to  $80,000.    Sums  of  money 
were    granted   to    educational    institutions    for   the 
colored  race  situated  in  the  southern  states.    These 
appropriations  ranged  in  size  from  $100  to  $10,000, 
and    fifty-two    institutions    secured    their    benefits. 
.  .  In   general,  it   may   be   said   that   the   income 
of  the  fund  is  emploved  in  paying  the  salaries  of 
teachers    in    schools    which    train    young    colored 
people   in   industrial   pursuits   and   for   the   profes- 
sion   of    teaching.  ...  In    that    year    [1Q08]     the 
trustees  voted  to  grant  the  public  school  commis- 
sioners of  the  city   of   Charleston,  S.   C,  the  sum 
of  $1,000  annually,  for  the  period  of  three  years, 
for   the    maintenance   of    an    industrial    school   for 
negroes  as  part  of   the   public  free  school  system. 
This   was   done   on   the   condition   that    the   school 
after  that  time  should  be  supported  by  the  city."— 
L.  P.  Ayres,  Seven  great  foundations,  pp.  23,  25- 
26.— See  also  Gifts  and  bequests. 

SLAUGHTER   HOUSE   CASES,   a  series  of 
cases  decided  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in    1872-1873.     They   arose   from   the   attempt   ot 
the   Louisiana   legislature   to   restrict   the   slaughter 
house    business    in    New    Orleans    by    granting    a 
monopoly    to    one    company.      It    was    contended 
that   this   was  an   infringement   of   the   Fourteenth 
Amendment,  in  that  it  abridged  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.     This 
was  denied  by  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  which 
declared  that  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  Four- 
teenth  Amendment   to   deprive   the   state   of    their 
police    power,    which    included    the    regulation    of 
civil    rights;    that    national    citizenship    is    distinct 
from  state  citizenship,  and  that  the  privileges  and 
immunities  which  might  not  be  abridged  by  the 
states    were    those    which    arose    out    of    national 
citizenship,    and   therefore    did    not    apply    to    the 
case  in   hand,  which   was  purely  a   case   of  state 
citizenship,    in    which    the    exercise    of    the    police 
power  above  was  fully  justified.— See  also  Supreme 
Court:    1866-1873. 

SLAUGHTER  HOUSES,  Regulation  of.    See 
Abattoir. 

SLAVE:  Origin  of  the  servile  signification  of 
the  word.— The  term  slave,  in  its  signification  of  a 
servile  state,  is  derived  undoubtedly  from  the  name 
of  the  Slavic  or  Sclavic  people.  "This  conversion 
of  a  national  into  an  appellative  name  appears  to 
have  arisen  in  the  eighth  century,  in  the  Oriental 
France  [Austrasia],  where  the  princes  and  bishops 
were  rich  in  Sclavonian  captives,  not  of  the 
Bohemian  (exclaims  Jordan),  but  of  Sorabian  race. 
From  thence  the  word  was  extended  to  general 
use,  to  the  modern  languages,  and  even  to  the 
style  of  the  last  Byzantines."— E.  Gibbon,  History 
of  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  ch.  55, 
footnote. — See  also  Avars;  Slavs:  Origin;  Slavery; 
Serfdom:   Definition;  Redemptioners. 


SLAVE,   or    MAMELUKE,    DYNASTY    OF 

INDIA.    See  India:  077-1240. 

SLAVE  REPRESENTATION.— The  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  as  originally  adopted, 
based  representation  in  the  several  states,  upon  the 
number  of  free  persons  .  plus  three  fifths  of  all 
other  persons.  This  provision,  which  originally 
applied  to  slaves  became  void  when  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  was  adopted. — See  also  U.S.A.: 
1868;  U.S.A.,  Constitution  of:  Article  i,  Sect. 
2,  Clause   \\  Art.   14,  Sect.  2. 

SLAVE  RISING  UNDER  SPARTACUS. 
See  Spartacus,  Rising'  of. 

SLAVE  TRADE:  Extension  and  suppression. 
See  African  Squadron;   Aix-la-Chai-pelle:    Con- 
gresses:   3;    Freedom    of    the    seas:     1815-1914; 
Liberia:  Slave  trade;  Delos:  Slave  trade;  Slavery. 
SLAVE  WARS  IN  SICILY  AND  ITALY.— 
After   the   Romans   became   masters   of    Sicily    the 
island   was  filled   rapidly   with   slaves,   of  which   a 
vast    number    were   being    continually    acquired   in 
the    Roman    wars    of    conquest.      Most    of    these 
slaves  were  employed   as  shepherds  and  herdsmen 
on  great   estates,  the  owners  of  which   gave   little 
attention    to    them,   simply    e.xacting    in    the   most 
merciless     fashion     a     satisfactory     product.      The 
result    was    that    the    latter,    half    perishing    from 
hunger  and  cold,  were  driven  to  desperation,  and  a 
frightful  rising   among  them  broke  out,   133   B.C. 
It    began   at    Enna,   and   its   leader   was   a   Syrian 
called     Eunus,     who     pretended     to     supernatural 
powers.     The  inhabitants  of  Enna  were  massacred, 
and  that   town   became  the  stronghold  of   the  re- 
volt.    Eunus   crowned    himself    and   assumed    the 
royal    name   of   Antiochus.     Agrigentum,    Messena 
and    Tauromenium    fell    into    the    hands    of    the 
insurgents,  and   more   than   a   year  passed   before 
they    were    successfully    resisted.      When,    at    last, 
they   were   overcome,  it   was   only   at   the   end   of 
most  obstinate  sieges,  particularly  at  Tauromenium 
and  Enna,  and  the  vengeance  taken  was  without 
mercy.      In    Italy    there    were    similar    risings    at 
the   same   time,  from  like  causes,  but   these  latter 
were    quickly    suppressed.      Thirty    years    later    a 
second    revolt    of    slaves    was    provoked,    both    in 
southern  Italy  and  in  Sicily, — suppressed  promptly 
in   the   former,   but  growing  to  seriousness  in   the 
latter.    The  Sicilian  slaves  had  two  leaders,  Salvius 
and  Athenio ;  but  the  former  established  his  ascen- 
dancy and   called  himself  king  Triphon.     The  re- 
bellion was  suppressed  at  the  cost  of  two  heavy 
battles. — Based  on  H.  G.  Liddell,  History  of  Rome, 
bk.  s,  ch.  48;   bk.  6,  ch.  55. 

Also   in:    G.  Long,  Decline   of  the  Roman  re- 
public, ch.  9. 

SLAVERY:  In  antiquity. — Among  the  Orien- 
tal empires. — ^Slaves  in  Egypt  "were  probably  re- 
garded as  of  little  importance;  the  bulk  of  the 
people  consisted  of  free  families  who  were  at 
liberty  to  dispose  of  themselves  and  their  goods. 
.  .  .  The  slaves,  properly  so  called,  came  from 
other  countries;  they  had  been  brought  from 
foreign  merchants,  or  they  had  been  seized  in  a 
raid  and  had  lost  their  liberty  by  the  fortune 
of  war.  Their  master  removed  them  from  plact 
to  place,  sold  them,  used  them  as  he  pleased,  pur- 
sued them  if  they  succeeded  in  escaping,  and  had 
the  right  of  recapturing  them  as  soon  as  he  re- 
ceived information  of  their  whereabouts.  They 
worked  for  him  under  his  overseer's  orders,  receiv- 
ing no  regular  wages,  and  with  no  hope  of  recover- 
ing their  liberty.  Many  chose  concubines  from 
their  own  class,  or  intermarried  with  the  natives 
and  had  families:  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
generations   their    descendants    became    assimilated 
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with  the  indigenous  race,  and  were  neither  more 
nor  less  than  actual  serfs  attached  to  the  soil, 
who  were  made  over  or  exchanged  with  it.  The 
landed  proprietors,  lords,  kings,  or  gods,  accom- 
modated this  population  either  in  the  outbuildings 
belonging  to  their  residences,  or  in  villages  built 
for  the  purpose,  where  everything  belonged  to 
them,  both  houses  and  people.  ...  [In  Chaldea] 
the  slaves  were  numerous,  but  distributed  in 
unequal  proportion  among  the  various  classes  of 
the  population:  whilst  in  the  palace  they  might 
be  found  literally  in  crowds,  it  was  rare  among 
the  middle  classes  to  meet  with  any  family  pos- 
sessing more  than  two  or  three  at  a  time.  They 
were  drawn  partly  from  foreign  races;  prisoners 
who  had  been  wounded  and  carried  from  the  field 
of  battle,  or  fugitives  who  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors  after  a  defeat,  or  Elamites 
or  Gutis  who  had  been  surprised  in  their  own 
villages  during  some  expedition;  not  to  mention 
people  of  every  category  carried  off  by  the  Bedouin 
during  their  raids  in  distant  parts,  such  as  Syria 
or  Egypt,  whom  they  were  continually  bringing 
for  sale  to  Babylon  and  Uru,  and,  indeed,  to  all 
those  cities  to  which  they  had  easy  access.  The 
kings,  the  vicegerents,  the  temple  administration, 
and  the  feudal  lords,  provided  employment  for 
vast  numbers  in  the  construction  of  their  build- 
ings or  in  the  cultivation  of  their  domains;  the 
work  was  hard  and  the  mortality  great,  but  gaps 
were  soon  filled  up  by  the  influx  of  fresh  gangs. 
The  survivors  intermarried,  and  their  children, 
brought  up  to  speak  the  Chaldaean  tongue  and 
conforming  to  the  customs  of  the  country,  became 
assimilated  to  the  ruling  race;  they  formed,  be- 
neath the  superior  native  Semite  and  Sumerian 
population,  an  inferior  servile  class,  spread  alike 
throughout  the  towns  and  country,  who  were  con- 
tinually reinforced  by  individuals  of  the  native 
race,  such  as  foundhngs,  women  and  children  sold 
by  husband  or  father,  debtors  deprived  by  creditors 
of  their  liberty,  and  criminals  judicially  con- 
demned. The  law  took  no  individual  account 
of  them,  but  counted  them  by  heads,  as  so  many 
cattle:  they  belonged  to  their  respective  masters  in 
the  same  fashion  as  did  the  beasts  of  his  flock  or 
the  trees  of  his  garden,  and  their  life  or  death  was 
dependent  upon  his  will,  though  the  exercise  of 
his  rights  was  naturally  restrained  by  interest  and 
custom.  He  could  use  them  as  pledges  or  for  pay- 
ment of  debt,  could  exchange  them  or  sell  them 
in  the  market.  The  price  of  a  slave  never  rose 
very  high." — G.  Maspero,  Dawn  of  civilization, 
Egypt  and  Chaldea  (A.  H.  Sayce,  ed.,  pp.  308, 
326-327,  742-743). — Slavery  in  China  has  never  at 
any  time  savoured  of  the  brutality  the  black 
variety  assumed  in  European  or  Arab  hands.  "One 
curious  effect  of  Buddhism  was  to  do  away  with 
the  institution  of  slavery.  The  exaggerated  notion 
of  the  value  of  human  and  animal  life  entertained 
by  that  cult  together  with  the  doctrines  of  trans- 
migration of  souls,  aroused  a  decided  sentiment 
against  human  slavery." — H.  B.  Hulbert,  Passing 
of  Korea,  p.  433. — "According  to  the  Book  of 
Ceremonies  .  .  .  [written  during  the  Chan  Li 
dynasty,  ii22-24q  B.C.I,  persons  guilty  of  certain 
crimes  were  condemned  to  be  slaves  to  the  stake; 
as  such  they  were  bound  to  do  certain  obligatory 
labors  under  the  inspection  of  the  officers  of  gov- 
ernment. .  .  .  About  the  204th  year  B.  C.  the 
founder  of  the  Han  dynasty  said  the  parents  might 
sell  their  children.  This  concession  is  of  a  prior 
date  to  the  laws  regulating  slavery.  Before  the 
accession  of  the  founder  of  the  Han  dynasty,  Tsin, 
the  first  Supreme  emperor  had  waged  cruel  wars — 


misery  spread  through  the  country,  and  the  conse- 
quence of  this  misery  was  the  legalisation  of 
slavery,  and  it  has  continued  to  the  present  time. 
Under  the  Han  dynasties,  rebels  with  their  families 
were  condemned  to  be  slaves  of  the  state.  .  .  . 
Under  the  Tang  dynasty,  which  began  A.D.  620, 
rebels  as  well  as  their  families  were  sentenced  to 
be  slaves  of  the  state.  .  .  .  Towards  the  end  of 
the  Tang,  it  is  seen  that  the  prisoners  made  in  the 
civil  wars  were  often  set  at  liberty  by  imperial 
order;  and  since,  under  the  Sung  and  following 
dynasties,  the  pages  of  history  speak  no  longer 
of  the  slaves  of  government  but  of  persons  sen- 
tenced to  transportation.  It  appears  then  that  the 
state  has  definitively  renounced  the  task  of  main- 
taining in  the  country  those  masses  of  public 
slaves  which  existed  under  the  Han  dynasty." — 
M.  E.  Biot,  Memoir  on  the  condition  of  slaves 
and  hired  servatits  in  China  {Chinese  Repository, 
July,   1849,  pp.  348-349). 

Also  in:  E.  H.  Parker,  China,  p.  300. — Mrs. 
C.  F.  McLean,  History  of  slavery  {Americana,  May, 
1909,  pp.  238-243). 

"From  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  a 
fairly  distinct  conception  can  be  formed  of  slavery 
among  the  Hebrews.  .  .  .  Although  the  Hebrews 
are  described  as  having  shown  extreme  ferocity 
in  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  their  legislation  as  to 
slavery  was,  on  the  whole,  considerate  and  hu- 
mane. Slaves  were  not  numerous  among  them, 
at  least  after  the  exile.  Hebrew  slavery  has  na- 
turally been  the  subject  of  much  research  and 
controversy.  The  best  treatise  regarding  it  is 
still  that  of  Mielziner.  ...  It  does  not  seem  cer- 
tain that  the  Vedic  Aryans  had  slaves  before  the 
conquest  of  India.  Those  whom  they  conquered 
became  the  Sudras,  and  a  caste  system  grew  up, 
and  came  to  be  represented  as  of  divine  appoint- 
ment. The  two  lower  castes  of  the  Code  of  Manu 
have  now  given  place  to  a  great  many.  There 
was  not  a  slave  caste,  but  individuals  of  any  caste 
might  become  slaves  in  exceptional  circumstances. 
Even  before  the  rise  of  Buddhism  there  were 
ascetics  who  rejected  the  distinction  of  castes. 
Buddhism  proclaimed  the  religious  equality  of 
Brahmans  and  Sudras,  but  not  the  emancipation  of 
the  Sudras." — R.  Flint,  History  of  the  philosophy 
of  history:  France,  etc.,  pp.  128-129. — Slave  trade 
as  an  organized  source  of  income  seems  to  have 
grown  up  in  the  western  world  through  the  work 
of  the  Phcenician  traders.  They  swept  not  only 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  sailed  through 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  made  raids  on  the 
English  coast  and  on  western  Europe  for  suitable 
slaves. 

Cretan. — Slavery  in  the  .ffigean  lands.  See 
Crete:  Government;  ^gean  crviLizAnoN :  Minoan 
age:   B.C.   1200-750. 

Greek. — Source  and  treatment  of  slaves. — "In 
the  very  earliest  stages  the  Hellenes  possessed  no 
slaves.  In  the  Homeric  period  slaves  are  captives 
who  serve  their  captors.  In  Homer  also  are  ac- 
counts of  the  sale  of  slaves.  When,  as  the  result 
of  civilization  predatory  excursions  had  grown  less 
frequent  there  was  no  method  of  obtaining  slaves 
except  by  purchase.  Later  on  the  Hellenes  became 
ashamed  of  enslaving  their  countrymen,  and  then 
these  were  often  set  free  for  a  ransom  which 
wealthy  citizens  paid.  Then  the  traffic  in  bar- 
barians increased." — Mrs.  C.  F.  McLean,  History 
of  slavery  in  ancient  Greece  {Americana,  Nov., 
iqoq,  p.  852). — "In  the  historic  period  the  slaves 
in  Greece  were  for  the  most  part  barbarians,  chiefly 
from  the  districts  north  of  the  Balkan  peninsula 
and  Asia  Minor.    The  Greek  dealers  supplied  them- 
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selves  from  the  great  slave  markets  held  in  the 
towns  on  the  Black  Sea  and  on  the  Asiatic  coast 
of  the  Archipi'la^^o,  not  only  by  the  barbarians 
themselves,  but  even  by  Greeks,  in  particular  tioe 
Chians,  who  carried  on  a  ccnsiderable  slave  trade. 
These  slaves  were  then  put  up  for  sale  at  home; 
at  Athens  [see  Europe:  Ancient:  Greek  civiliza- 
tion: Political  development;  Scythians,  ok  Scvth.e, 
OF  Athens]  there  were  special  markets  held  for 
this  purpose  on  the  first  of  every  month.  ...  Of 
course,  those  slaves  who  were  bought  merely  for 
the  sake  of  their  bodily  strength  were  least  valu- 
able; a  higher  price  was  given  for  those  who  had 
any  special  skill  or  were  suited  for  posts  of  confi- 
dence, and  considerable  prices  were  also  given  for 
pretty  female  slaves  or  handsome  boys.  Conse- 
quently, there  was  great  variety  of  price.  ...  In 
early  times  even  free  men  might  become  slaves  by 
legal  methods;  for  instance  foreign  residents,  if 
they  neglected  their  legal  obligations,  and  even 
Greeks,  if  they  were  insolvent,  might  be  sold  to 
slavery  by  their  creditors  [see  Debt,  Laws  con- 
cerning: Ancient  Greek  J,  a  severe  measure  which 
was  forbidden  by  Solon's  legislation  at  Athens, 
but  still  prevailed  in  other  Greek  states.  Children, 
when  exposed,  became  the  property  of  those  who 
found  and  educated  them,  and  in  this  manner  many 
of  the  hetaerae  and  flute  girls  became  the  property 
of  their  owners." — A.  E.  Zimmern,  Greek  common- 
wealth, pp.  519-521. — "Finally,  we  know  that  in 
some  countries  the  Hellenic  population  originally 
resident  there  were  subdued  by  foreign  tribes,  and 
became  the  slaves  of  their  conquerors,  and  their 
position  differed  in  but  few  respects  from  that  of 
the  barbarian  slaves  purchased  in  the  markets. 
Such  native  serfs  were  the  Helots  [see  Serfdom: 
Heroic  Age]  at  Sparta,  the  Penestae  in  Thessaly, 
the  Clarotae  in  Crete,  etc." — H.  Bliimner,  Home 
life  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  ch.  15. — Sometimes 
whole  cities  were  sold  into  slavery.  This  hap- 
pened to  the  people  of  Thebes  in  335  B.  C.  when 
Alexander  the  Great  conquered  the  city.  "The 
slaves  at  Athens  were  so  well  treated,  had  become 
so  integral  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  city,  that 
they  were  indistinguishable  in  appearance  from 
the  citizens.  [In  317  B.C.  there  were  over  400,000 
of  them.]  Moreover,  although  we  have  always 
been  taught  that  a  slave  is  a  thing  and  a  thing 
cannot  possess  another  thing,  the  slaves  at  Athens 
were  sometimes  rich  enough  'to  indulge  in  luxury,' 
or  'to  give  away  their  moneys'  in  order  to  save 
their  skins.  And  the  reason  why  the  slaves  have 
to  be  well  treated  and  to  be  allowed  to  become 
rich  is  not  humanitarian  but  economic:  it  is 
because  Athens  needs  wealth,  and  the  slaves  are 
wealth-producers  and  will  not  produce  wealth  un- 
less they  are  well  treated." — G.  L.  Dickinson, 
Greek  view  of  life,  pp.  106-107. — "Legal  marriages 
between  slaves  were  not  possible,  since  they  pos- 
sessed no  personal  rights;  the  owner  could  at  any 
moment  separate  a  slave  family  again,  and  sell 
separate  members  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  slaves  were  in  a  position  to  earn  money,  they 
could  acquire  fortunes  of  their  own;  they  then 
worked  on  their  own  account,  and  only  paid  a  cer- 
tain proportion  to  their  owners,  keeping  the 
rest  for  themselves,  and  when  they  had  saved  the 
necessary  amount  they  could  purchase  their  free- 
dom, supposing  the  owner  was  willing  to  agree,  for 
he  was  not  compelled.  .  .  .  The  protection  given 
to  slaves  by  the  State  was  very  small,  but  here 
again  there  were  differences  in  different  states.  .  .  . 
It  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  guess  at  the 
number  of  slaves  in  Greece.  ...  If  we  add  to 
domestic  slaves   the   many   thousands   working    in 
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the  country,  in  the  factories,  and  the  mines,  and 
those  who  were  the  property  of  the  State  and 
the  temples,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  their  num 
ber  must  have  considerably  exceeded  that  of  the 
free  population." — H.  Bliimner,  Home  life  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  ch.  15. — "In  Greece  there  were 
no  learned  slaves,  no  musicians  and  cfancers  as 
at  Rome.  When  in  a  later  a'ge  Rome  ruled  the 
world,  and  Roman  customs  and  manners  every- 
where held  sway,  such  slaves  were  known  in 
the  cities  of  Greece  as  well  as  in  the  other 
cities  of  .Asia  and  Africa  as  Persepolis  and  Alexan- 
dria, which  before  the  Roman  conquests  had  been 
brought  completely  under  Hellenic  influence." — 
Mrs.  C.  F.  McLean,  History  of  slavery  in  ancient 
Greece  {Americana,  Dec,  igog). — See  also  Delos: 
Slave  trade. 

Also  in:  E.  J.  Simcox,  Primitive  civilizations. 
— C.  C.  Felton,  Greece,  ancient  and  modern,  v.  2, 
lectures  2-3,  third  course. 

Roman. — Slavery,  under  the  Roman  empire,  "was 
carried  to  an  excess  never  known  elsewhere,  before 
or  since.  [See  Rome:  Republic:  B.C.  159-133.] 
Christianity  found  it  permeating  and  corrupting 
every  domain  of  human  life,  and  in  six  centuries 
of  conflict  succeeded  in  reducing  it  to  nothing. 
.  .  .  Christianity,  in  the  early  ages,  never  de- 
nounced slavery  as  a  crime;  never  encouraged  or 
permitted  the  slaves  to  rise  against  their  masters 
and  throw  off  the  yoke;  yet  she  permeated  the 
minds  of  both  masters  and  slaves  with  ideas 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  slavery. 
Within  the  Church,  master  and  slave  stood  on 
an  absolute  equality." — W.  R.  Brownlow,  Lectures 
on  slavery  and  serfdom-  in  Europe,  lectures  1-2. — 
"We  must  not  run  away  with  the  idea  that  the 
whole  labour  of  the  city  was  performed  by  slaves, 
who  ousted  the  freeman  from  his  chance  of  a 
living.  There  was  indeed  a  certain  number  of 
public  slaves  who  did  public  work  for  the  States; 
but  on  the  whole  the  great  mass  of  the  servile 
population  worked  entirely  within  the  households 
and  on  the  estates  of  the  rich,  and  did  not  interfere 
to  any  sensible  degree  with  the  labour  of  the 
small  freeman.  As  has  been  justly  observed  by 
Salvioli,  never  at  any  period  did  the  Roman  pro- 
letariat complain  of  the  competition  of  slave 
labour  as  detrimental  to  its  own  interests.  Had 
there  been  no  slave  labour  there,  the  small  free- 
man might  indeed  have  had  a  wider  field  of 
enterprise,  and  have  been  better  able  to  accumu- 
late a  small  capital  by  undertaking  work  for  the 
great  families,  which  was  done,  as  it  was,  by  their 
slaves.  But  he  was  not  aware  of  this,  and  the 
two  kinds  of  labour,  the  paid  and  the  unpaid,  went 
on  side  by  side  without  active  rivalry.  No  doubt 
slavery  helped  to  foster  idleness,  as  it  did  in  the 
Southern  States  of  America  before  the  Civil  War; 
no  doubt  there  were  plenty  of  idle  ruffians  in  the 
city,  ready  to  steal,  to  murder,  or  to  hire  them- 
selves out  as  the  armed  followers  of  a  political 
desperado  like  Clodius;  but  the  simple  necessities 
of  the  life  of  those  who  had  no  slaves  of  their 
own  gave  employment,  we  may  be  certain,  to  a 
great  number  of  free  tradesmen  and  artisans  and 
labourers  of  a  more  unskilled  kind.  .  .  .  Ever  since 
the  time  of  Alexander  and  the  wars  of  his  suc- 
cessors with  each  other  and  their  neighbours,  it 
is  probable  that  the  supply  of  captives  sold  as 
slaves  had  been  increasing;  and  in  the  second 
century  B.  C.  the  little  island  of  Delos  had  come 
to  be  used  as  a  convenient  centre  for  the  slave 
trade.  [See  Delos:  Slave  trade.]  Strabo  tells  us 
in  a  well-known  passage  that  10,000  slaves  might 
be  sold  there  in  a  single  day.     But  Rome  herself 
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was  in  the  time  of  Cicero  the  great  emporium  for 
slaves;  the  wars  which  were  most  productive  of 
prisoners  had  been  for  long  in  the  centre  and 
the  west  of  the  Mediterranean  basin.  All  armies 
sent  out  from  Rome  were  accompanied  by  specula- 
tors in  this  trade,  who  bought  the  captives  as 
they  were  put  up  to  auction  after  a  battle,  and 
then  undertook  the  transport  to  Rome  of  all 
who  were  suited  for  employment  in  Italy  or  were 
not  bought  up  in  the  province  which  was  the 
seat  of  war.  The  enormous  number  of  slaves  thus 
made  available,  even  if  we  make  allowance  for 
the  uncertainty  of  the  numbers  as  they  have  come 
down  to  us,  surpasses  all  belief;  we  may  take  a 
few  examples,  sufficient  to  give  some  idea  of  a 
practice  which  had  lasting  and  lamentable  re- 
sults on  Roman  society.  After  the  campaign  of 
Pydna  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Macedonian  king- 
dom, Aemilius  Paullus,  one  of  the  most  humane 
of  Romans,  sold  into  slavery,  under  orders  from 
the  senate,  150,000  free  inhabitants  of  communities 
in  Epirus  which  had  sided  with  Perseus  in  the 
war.  After  the  war  with  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones, 
QO,ooo  of  the  latter  and  60,000  of  the  former  are 
said  to  have  been  sold;  and  though  the  numbers 
may  be  open  to  suspicion,  as  they  amount  again 
to  150,000,  the  fact  of  an  enormous  capture  is 
beyond  question.  Caesar,  like  Aemihus  Paullus 
one  of  the  most  humane  of  Romans,  tells  us  him- 
self that  on  a  single  occasion,  the  capture  of 
the  Aduatuci,  he  sold  S3, 000  prisoners  on  the 
spot.  And  of  course  every  war,  whether  great 
or  small,  while  it  diminished  the  free  population 
by  slaughter,  pestilence,  or  capture,  added  to 
the  number  of  slaves.  Cicero  himself,  after  his 
campaign  in  CiHcia  and  the  capture  of  the  hill 
stronghold,  Pindonissus,  did  of  course  as  all  other 
commanders  did;  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  pro- 
cess in  a  letter  to  Atticus:  'mancipia  venibant 
Saturnalibus  tertiis.'  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point 
out  that  we  should  be  getting  our  historical  per- 
spective quite  wrong  if  we  allowed  ourselves  to  ex- 
pect in  these  cultured  Roman  generals  any  sign 
of  compassion  for  their  victims;  it  was  a  part 
of  their  mental  inheritance  to  look  on  men  who 
had  surrendered  as  simple  booty,  the  property  of 
the  victors;  Roman  captives  would  meet  with  the 
same  fate,  and  even  for  them  little  pity  was  ever 
felt.  When  Caesar  in  49  B.C.  within  a  few 
months  dismissed  two  surrendered  armies  of  Ro- 
man soldiers,  once  at  Coriinium  and  again  in  Spain, 
he  was  doubtless  acting  from  motives  of  pohcy, 
but  the  enslavement  of  Roman  citizens  by  their 
fellows  would,  we  may  hope,  have  been  repugnant 
to  him,  if  not  to  his  own  soldiers.  War  then 
was  the  principal  source  of  the  supply  of  slaves, 
but  it  was  not  the  only  one.  When  a  slave-trade 
is  in  full  swing,  it  will  be  fostered  in  all  possible 
ways.  Brigandage  and  kidnapping  were  rife  all 
over  the  Empire  and  in  the  countries  beyond  its 
borders  in  the  disturbed  times  with  which  we  are 
dealing.  The  pirates  of  Cilicia,  until  they  were 
suppressed  by  Pompeius  in  66,  swarmed  all  over 
the  Mediterranean,  and  snapped  up  victims  by 
raids  even  on  the  coasts  of  Italy,  selling  them 
in  the  market  at  Delos  without  hindrance.  Cicero, 
in  his  speech  in  support  of  the  appointment  of 
Pompey,  mentions  that  well-born  children  had 
been  carried  off  from  Misenum  under  the  very 
eyes  of  a  Roman  praetor.  Caesar  himself  was 
taken  by  Ihem  when  a  young  man,  and  only  escaped 
with  difficulty;  In  Italy  itself,  where  there  was 
no  police  protection  until  Augustus  took  the  matter 
in  hand,  kidnapping  was  by  no  means  unknown ; 
the   grassatorcs,  as  they   wer«>  '-ailed,  often   slaves 


escaped  from  the  prisons  of  the  great  estates, 
haunted  the  pubHc  roads,  and  many  a  traveller 
disappeared  in  this  way  and  passed  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  a  slave-prison.  Varro,  in  describing 
the  sort  of  slaves  best  suited  for  work  on  the 
great  sheep-runs,  says  that  they  should  be  such 
as  are  strong  enough  to  defend  the  flocks  from 
wild  beasts  and  brigands — the  latter  doubtless 
quite  as  ready  to  seize  human  beings  as  sheep  and 
cattle.  And  slave-merchants  seem  to  have  been 
constantly  carrying  on  their  trade  in  regions  where 
no  war  was  going  on,  and  where  desirable 
slaves  could  be  procured ;  the  kingdoms,  of  Asia 
Minor  were  ransacked  by  them,  and  when  Marius 
asked  Nicomedes  king  of  Bithynia  for  soldiers 
during  the  struggle  with  the  Cimbri,  the  answer 
he  got  was  that  there  were  none  to  send — the 
slave-dealers  had  been  at  work  there.  Every  one 
will  remember  the  line  of  Horace  in  which  he  calls 
one  of  these  v^retches  a  'king  of  Cappadocia.' 
There  were  two  other  sources  of  the  slave  supply, 
of  which  however  little  need  be  said  here,  as  the 
contribution  they  made  was  comparatively  small. 
First,  slaves  were  bred  from  slaves,  and  on  rural 
estates  this  was  frequently  done  as  a  matter  of 
business.  Varro  recommends  the  practice  in  the 
large  sheep-farms,  under  certain  conditions;  and 
some  well-known  lines  of  Horace  suggest  that  on 
smaller  farms,  where  a  better  class  of  slaves  would 
be  required,  these  home-bred  ones  were  looked 
on  as  the  mark  of  a  rich  house,  'ditis  examen 
domus.'  Secondly,  a  certain  number  of  slaves 
had  become  such  under  the  law  of  debt.  This 
was  a  common  source  of  slavery  in  the  early 
periods  of  Roman  history,  but  in  Cicero's  day  we 
cannot  speak  of  it  with  confidence.  We  have  no- 
ticed the  cry  of  the  distressed  freemen  of  the 
city  in  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  which  looks  as 
though  the  old  law  were  still  put  in  force;  and 
in  the  country  there  are  signs  that  small  owners 
who  had  borrowed  from  large  ones  were  in 
Varro's  time  in  some  modified  conditions  of 
slavery,  surrendering  their  labour  in  lieu  of  pay- 
ment. But  all  these  internal  sources  of  slavery 
are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  supply  created 
by  war  and  the  slave-trade.  This  supply  being 
thus  practically  unUmited,  prices  ran  comparatively 
low,  and  no  Roman  of  any  considerable  means 
at  all  need  be,  or  was,  entirely  without  slaves. 
He  had  only  to  go,  or  to  send  his  agent,  to  one 
of  the  city  slave-markets,  such  as  the  temple  of 
Castor,  where  the  slave-agents  (mangones)  ex- 
hibited their  'goods'  under  the  supervision  of  the 
aediles;  there  he  could  pick  out  exactly  the  kind 
of  slave  he  wanted  at  any  price  from  the  equivalent 
of  £10  upwards.  The  unfortunate  human  being 
was  exhibited  exactly  as  horses  are  now,  and  could 
be  stripped,  handled,  trotted  about,  and  treated 
with  every  kind  of  indignity,  and  of  course  the 
same  sort  of  trickery  went  on  in  these  human 
sales  as  is  familiar  to  all  horse-dealers  of  the 
present  day.  The  buyer,  if  he  wanted  a  valuable 
article,  a  Greek,  for  example,  who  could  act  as 
secretary  or  librarian,  like  Cicero's  beloved  Tiro, 
or  even  a  household  slave  with  a  special  character 
for  skill  in  cooking  or  other  spiecialiscd  work  of 
a  luxurious  family,  would  have  to  give  a  high 
price;  even  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of  the  elder 
Cato  a  very  large  sum  might  be  given  for  a  single 
choice  slave,  and  Cato  as  censor  in  1.S4  attempted 
to  check  such  high  prices  by  increasing  the  duties 
payable  on  the  sales.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
Rei)ul)lican  period  we  have  little  explicit  evidence 
of  prices;  Cicero  constantly  mentions  his  slaves, 
but  not  their  values.     Doubtless  for'  fancy  articles 
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huKC  prices  miRht  be  demanded;  Pliny  tells  us 
that  Antony  when  triumvir  bought  two  boys  as 
twins  for  more  than  £800  apiece,  who  were  no 
doubt  intended  for  handsome  pages,  perhaps  to 
please  Cleopatra.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  ordinary  slaves  capable  of  performing  only 
menial  offices  in  town  or  country  were  to  be  had 
at  this  time  cjuite  cheap,  and  the  number  in  the 
city  alone  must  have  been  very  great.  It  is  un- 
fortunately quite  impossible  to  make  even  a  prob- 
able estimate  of  the  total  number  in  Rome;  the 
data  are  not  forthcoming.  Beloch  remarks  aptly 
that  though  some  families  owned  hundreds  of 
slaves,  the  number  of  such  families  was  not  large, 
quoting  the  words  of  Philippus,  tribune  in  104  B.  C, 
to  the  effect  that  there  were  not  more  than  two 
thousand  persons  of  any  substance  in  the  State. 
The  great  majority  of  citizens  living  in  Rome 
had,  he  thinks,  no  slaves.  He  is  forced  to  take 
as  a  basis  of  calculation  the  pro'portion  of  bond 
to  free  in  the  only  city  of  the  Empire  about 
which  we  have  certain  information  on  this  point ; 
at  Pergamum  there  was  one  slave  to  two  free 
persons.  Assuming  the  whole  free  population  to 
have  been  about  half  a  million  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, or  rather  more,  including  peregrini,  he 
thus  arrives  at  a  slave  population  of  something 
like  280,000;  this  may  not  be  far  off  the  mark, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  little  more 
than  a  guess." — W.  W.  Fowler,  Social  life  at  Rome 
in  the  age  of  Cicero,  pp.  47-48,  206-213. — See  also: 
Agriculture:  Ancient:  Development  of  servile 
system  among  the  Romans;  Clientes,  Roman; 
Serfdom:  3rd-5th  centuries;  5th-8th  centuries; 
Debt,   Laws   concerning:    Ancient   Roman. 

Also  in:  B.  B.  Edwards,  Inquiry  into  the  state 
of  slavery  {Student's  cabinet  of  useful  tracts,  v.  2). 

Scandinavian  and  Germanic. — "Slavery  existed 
in  the  north  from  the  earliest  time.  .  .  .  Among 
thrall  men  the  thjon  and  bryti  (steward)  were 
the  most  prominent,  and  among  the  thrall  women 
the  seta  and  Feija,  the  latter  being  a  kind  of 
housekeeper  or  forewoman.  .  .  .  Though  serfdom 
existed  afterwards  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  the 
land  of  the  Swedes,  Gautor,  and  Norwegians  was 
never  degraded  by  it ;  but  ...  it  took  root  in 
Denmark  and  showed  there  to  what  a  miserable 
condition  a  free  people  can  be  gradually  brought 
by  not  watching  over  their  liberties."— P.  B.  du 
Chaillu,  Viking  Age,  v.  i,  pp.  502-503. — -Slavery 
flourished  among  both  the  Ostrogoths  in  Austria 
and  the  Visigoths  in  Spain.  "The  Christian  bond- 
age [of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain]  was  more  odious 
than  the  Roman  in  that  it  was  more  incongruous. 
The  bishops  were  amongst  the  largest  slaveholders 
in  the  realm,  and  baptised  Christians  were  bought 
and  sold  without  a  blush  by  the  successors  of  St. 
Paul  and  Santiago." — U.  R.  Burke,  History  of 
Spain,  V.  i,  p.  106. — "It  is  not  true  to  say  that  as 
a  race  the  Germans  were  averse  to  servitude.  On 
the  contrary,  the  free  and  omnipotent  warrior 
needs  the  slaves  as  his  social  contrast;  and  it  was 
the  north  untouched  by  Roman  influences,  that 
showed  the  slave  most  absolutely." — A.  M. 
Wergeland,  Slavery  in  Germanic  society  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  p.  xii. — Although  slavery  existed 
throughout  Charlemagne's  territories  (see  Gaul: 
Sth-ioth  centuries),  he  did  all  he  could  to  prevent 
his  subjects  and  those  in  countries  over  which 
he  exerted  suzerainty  from  being  sold  into  alien 
bondage.  He  complained  to  Pope  Hadrian  con- 
cerning the  sale  of  Christians  to  Saracens  by  some 
of  the  papal  subjects.  "His  [the  pope's]  defence 
was  that  the  wickedness  was  not  done  with  his 
consent — that    certain    unspeakable    (non    dicendi) 
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Greeks,  sailing  along  the  Lombard  coast,  and  mak- 
ing friends  of  the  Lombards,  had  received  slaves 
from  them.  The  pope  hud  caused  the  Greek  ships 
to  be  burned  in  the  harbour  of  Centumcellae  and 
had  detained  the  crews  in  prison;  but,  he  adds, 
some  of  the  Lombards  had  gone  willingly  aboard 
the  ships  and  sold  themselves  from  stress  of  hun- 
ger."— F.  C.  Hodgson,  Early  history  of  Venice,  pp. 
164-165. — In  the  years  following  the  death  of 
Charlemagne,  France  was  torn  with  civil  strife. 
"In  these  years  of  general  misfortune,  the  distinc- 
tion between  master  and  slave  diminished.  Luxury 
disappeared.  .  .  .  There  were  fewer  domestic  slaves. 
Relegated  to  the  country,  they  became  like  the  Ro- 
man coloni,  serfs  of  the  glebe.  .  .  .  This  new  class 
gained  numbers  from  above  and  below  it.  Slaves 
rose  in  it  and  ruined  freemen  joined  it.  In  the 
9th  and  loth  centuries  this  transformation  was 
still  in  operation ;  at  that  time  there  were  very 
few  slaves  remaining,  there  were  only  serfs." — 
V.  Duruy,  History  of  France,  p.  57. — See  also 
Serfdom:    i4th-iqth   centuries. 

600-900. — Agricultural  slavery  during  early 
Middle  Ages. — Classes  of  agricultural  laborers. 
— "The  persons  employed  in  cultivating  the  ground 
during  the  ages  under  review  [the  seventh  to  the 
tenth  centuries,  in  Europe]  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes:  i.  'servi,'  or  slaves;  ...  [2.  villani; 
3.  freemen.  The  first  seems]  to  have  been  the 
most  numerous  class,  and  consisted  either  of  cap- 
tives taken  in  war,  or  of  persons  the  property  in 
whom  was  acquired  in  some  one  of  the  various 
methods  enumerated  by  Du  Cange,  voc.  Servus,  vol. 
vi.,  p.  447.  The  wretched  condition  of  this  numer- 
ous race  of  men  will  appear  from  several  circum- 
stances. I.  Their  masters  had  absolute  dominion 
over  their  persons.  They  had  the  power  of  punish- 
ing their  slaves  capitally,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  judge.  .  .  .  Slaves  might  be  put  to  the 
rack  on  very  slight  occasions.  The  laws  with  re- 
spect to  these  points  are  to  be  found  in  Pot- 
giesserus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  7.  2.  and  are  shocking  to  hu- 
manity. 2.  If  the  dominion  of  masters  over  the 
lives  and  persons  of  their  slaves  was  thus  extensive, 
it  was  no  less  so  over  their  actions  and  property. 
They  were  not  originally  permitted  to  marry. 
Male  and  female  slaves  were  allowed,  and  even  en- 
couraged, to  cohabit  together.  But  this  union  was 
not  considered  as  a  marriage.  .  .  .  When  the  man- 
ners of  the  European  nations  became  more  gentle, 
and  their  ideas  more  liberal,  slaves  who  married 
without  their  master's  consent  were  subjected  only 
to  a  fine.  .  .  .  3.  All  the  children  of  slaves  were  in 
the  same  condition  with  their  parents,  and  became 
the  property  of  their  master.  ...  4.  Slaves  were  so 
entirely  the  property  of  their  masters  that  they 
could  sell  them  at  pleasure.  While  domestic  slavery 
continued,  property  in  a  slave  was  sold  in  the  same 
manner  with  that  which  a  person  had  in  any 
other  moveable.  Afterwards  slaves  became  'ad- 
script! glebae,'  and  were  conveyed  by  sale,  together 
with  the  farm  or  estate  to  which  they  belonged. 
...  5.  Slaves  had  a  title  to  nothing  btilt  sub- 
sistence and  clothes  from  their  master;  all  the 
profits  of  their  labour  accrued  to  him.  ...  6. 
Slaves  were  distinguished  from  freemen  by  a 
peculiar  dress.  Among  all  the  barbarous  nations, 
long  hair  was  a  mark  of  dignity  and  of  freedom; 
slaves  were  for  that  reason,  obliged  to  shave  their 
heads.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  the  immense  differ- 
ence between  the  first  of  these  classes  and  the 
third,  such  was  the  spirit  of  tyranny  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  great  proprietors  of  lands  .  .  . 
that  many  freemen,  in  despair,  renounced  their 
liberty,    and    voluntarily    surrendered    themselves 
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as  slaves  to  their  powerful  masters.  .  .  .  The  num- 
ber of  slaves  in  every  nation  of  Europe  was  im- 
mense. The  greater  part  of  the  inferior  class  of 
people  in  France  were  reduced  to  this  state  at 
the  commencement  of  the  third  race  of  kings. 
Esprit  des  Loix,  liv.  xxx.  c.  ii.  The  same  was  the 
case  in  England.  Brady,  Pref.  to  Gen.  Hist.  .  .  . 
The  humane  spirit  of  the  christian  religion  struggled 
long  with  the  maxims  and  manners  of  the  world, 
and  contributed  more  than  any  other  circumstance 
to  introduce  the  practice  of  manumission.  .  .  . 
The  formality  of  manumission  was  executed  in  a 
church,  as  a  religious  solemnity.  .  .  .  Another 
method  of  obtaining  liberty  was  by  entering  into 
holy  orders,  or  taking  the  vow  in  a  monastery. 
This  was  permitted  for  some  time;  but  so  many 
slaves  escaped  by  this  means  out  of  the  hands 
of  their  masters  that  the  practice  was  afterwards 
restrained,  and  at  last  prohibited,  by  the  laws 
of  almost  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  .  .  .  Great 
...  as  the  power  of  religion  was,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  enfranchisement  of  slaves  was  a  fre- 
quent practice  while  the  feudal  system  preserved 
its  vigour.  .  .  .  The  inferior  order  of  men  owed 
the  recovery  of  their  liberty  to  the  decline  of  that 
aristocratical  pohcy." — W.  Robertson,  History  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  V,  notes  g,  20. 

8th-10th  centuries. — Attempts  to  stop  slave 
trade  in  the  Mediterranean. — Slavery  also  flour- 
ished in  Italy,  and  many  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
Mediterranean  grew  wealthy  from  the  slave  trade. 
In  959  Pietro  Candiano  IV  became  doge  of  Venice. 
"One  of  the  new  doge's  first  acts  was  to  gather  in 
the  church  of  San  Marco  all  the  clergy,  headed  by 
the  patriarch,  the  nobles  and  people,  to  renew  the 
prohibition  against  that  old  standing  sin  of  Venice, 
which  the  church  had  condemned  long  before. 
The  assembly  threatened  with  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral penalties  all  who  either  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade  or  found  money  for  it.  [In  960  Pietro  again 
issued  an  edict  against  slavery  and  he  mentions 
Pola  in  Istria  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  trade.]  It 
is  possible  that  a  slave  trade  was  carried  on  from 
early  times  in  the  Adriatic.  In  the  8th  century 
we  find  Venician  merchants  incurring  the  censure 
of  Pope  Zacharias  for  selUng  Christian  men  (ap- 
parently Romans  bought  in  the  open  market  in 
Rome)  to  Saracens  in  Africa.  ...  It  must  be 
remembered  that  at  this  e<:rly  date  Saracen  corsairs 
used  to  sweep  the  Mediterranean  and  carry  captive 
men  and  women  from  any  defenceless  towns  and 
villages  near  the  coast." — F.  C.  Hodgson,  Early 
history  of  Venice,  pp.   118,  150-151. 

1000-1070. — England. — Slavery  existed  in  Eng- 
land from  pre-Roman  times,  for  Julius  Caesar  found 
slaves  in  the  country.  Under  the  Roman  rule 
slaves  increased,  as  they  did  in  all  Roman  colonies. 
The  evil  continued  under  the  Angles  and  Saxons 
and  in  Alfred's  laws  there  were  many  clauses  con- 
cerning punishments  of  slaves.  "Chief  of  all  causes 
[of  slavery]  in  early  times  and  among  all  peoples 
was  capture  in  war.  The  peculiar  nature  of  the 
English  conquests,  the  frequent  wars  between  the 
different  kingdoms  and  the  private  expeditions  for 
revenge  or  plunder  would  render  this  a  fruitful 
means  whereby  the  number  of  slaves  would  in- 
crease on  English  soil.  In  this  way  the  Romanized 
Briton,  the  Welshman,  the  Angle  and  Saxon  and 
the  Dane  would  all  go  to  swell  the  body  of  those 
without  legal  status.  In  those  troubled  times  any 
were  liable  to  a  reduction  to  slavery ;  the  thegn 
might  become  a  thrall,  the  lord  might  become  the 
slave  of  one  who  had  been  in  subjection  under 
him,  and  Wulfstan,  in  that  strong  sermon  of  his 
to    the    English     [against    slavery— preserved     by 


William  of  Malmesbury],  shows  that  all  this  ac- 
tually took  place.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  Danish 
invasion  and  the  sermon  seems  to  point  clearly 
to  a  region  infested  by  Danes,  a  region  in  which 
was  the  seat  of  Wulfstan's  labors,  for  he  was 
Archbishop  of  York  from  1002  to  1023.  Wulfstan's 
graphic  picture  does  not  seem  to  be  corroborated 
by  the  evidence  of  the  Domesday  Survey.  Mr. 
Seebohm's  map  shows  that  in  the  west  and  south- 
west there  appears  the  greatest  percentage  in  that 
record;  that  in  Gloucestershire  nearly  one  fourth 
of  the  population,  twenty-four  per  cent.,  were  in  a 
state  of  slavery;  that  in  Cornwall,  Devon,  and 
Stafford  the  proportion  was  only  one  to  every  five; 
in  central  England  about  one  to  every  seven;  in 
the  east,  Essex,  Surrey,  Cambridge  and  Herts  one 
to  every  nine;  in  East  Anglia  and  Wessex  one  to 
every  twenty-five,  while  in  the  northerly  districts 
in  Nottinghamshire  one  to  two  hundred  is  given, 
and  in  York,  Rutland,  Huntingdon  and  Lincoln  no 
slaves  at  all  a'-e  recorded.  From  this  it  is  evident 
that  the  Danish  invasion  was  less  serious  from 
this  point  of  view  than  had  been  the  original  con- 
quest. Domesday  records  the  social  condition  500 
years  after  the  settlement,  and  many  influences, 
with  Christianity  as  the  primary,  were  at  work  to 
alter  the  results  of  that  movement.  The  main  in- 
ference to  be  drawn  is  that  the  continued  warfare 
along  the  Welsh  marches  replenished  the  supply 
in  the  west,  while  in  the  east  the  slave  element 
was  rapidly  dcreasing  and  in  the  north,  notwith- 
standing the  Danish  invasion,  there  was  rather  a 
commingling  of  peoples  than  a  subjection  of  the  one 
by  the  other.  A  second  cause  was  the  surrender 
into  slavery  of  the  individual's  own  body  either 
by  himself  or  a  relative.  .  .  .  Even  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Strabo,  in  the  half  century  following 
Caesar's  conquest,  the  export  of  slaves  began  in 
Britain  and  before  the  Norman  Conquest  the  sale 
of  slaves  had  become  a  considerable  branch  of 
commerce.  The  insular  position  of  England,  her 
numerous  ports,  of  which  Bristol  was  one  of  the 
chief,  gave  rise  during  the  Saxon  occupation  to  a 
traffic  in  the  slaves  of  all  nations,  and  we  know 
that  slaves  were  publicly  bought  and  sold  through- 
out England  and  from  there  transported  to  Ireland 
or  the  continent.  It  was  the  prevalence  of  this 
practice  and  the  wretched  misery  which  it  brought 
upon  so  many  human  beings,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  it  was  against  the  precepts  if  not  the  laws 
of  the  church,  that  led  Wulfstan,  the  Wilberforce 
of  his  time,  to  bring  about  the  cessation  of  the 
slave  trade  at  Bristol.  From  this  place  lines  of 
women  and  children,  gathered  together  from  all 
England,  were  carried  into  Ireland  and  sold.  .  .  . 
Besides  this  sale  into  slavery  for  purposes  of 
traffic,  which  as  a  regular  commerce  was  not  pro- 
hibited until  after  the  Norman  conquest,  many 
seem  to  have  submitted  themselves  to  the  mastery 
of  another  through  the  need  of  food,  which  a  year 
of  famine  might  bring.  A  charter  in  the  Codex 
Diplomaticus  tells  us  of  those  men  who  bowed 
their  heads  for  their  meat  in  the  evil  days.  Kcmble 
thinks  that  such  cases  might  have  been  frequent 
and  Simeon  of  Durham,  writing  of  the  year  1069 
when  there  was  a  dreadful  famine  in  England, 
which  raged  particularly  in  the  north,  says  that 
many  .sold  themselves  into  slavery,  that  they  might 
receive  the  needed  sujiport.  .  .  .  Even  so  late  as 
the  so-called  laws  of  Henry  I,  such  an  act  was 
recognized  and  a  special  procedure  provided.  .  .  . 
In  addition  to  all  those  thus  born  into  slavery 
or  reduced  to  that  condition  in  the  ways  above 
noted,  there  was  another  class  made  up  of  such 
as   were  reduced  to  slavery  unwilHngly  as  a  pen- 
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alty  for  debt  or  crime;  these  were  known  as  'wite- 
theowas'  or  '\vite-fa>stanmen.'  .  .  .  Slaves  had  no 
legal  rights  before  the  law  and  could  i)ear  no 
arms  save  the  cudgel,  the  'billum  vel  strublum,' 
as  the  laws  of  Henry  I  call  it.  Yet  the  position  of 
the  slave  appears  to  have  improved  in  the  history 
of  Anglo-Saxon  law."— C.  McL.  Andrews,  Old  Eng- 
lish manor,  pp.  i8i-i88.^Slavery  ceased  in  Eng- 
land as  a  means  of  punishment  for  crime  in  1540. 
— See  also  Serfdom:   nth- 17th  centuries. 

1200-1548. — Rome,  Italy,  the  church,  and  Por- 
tugal.— Janissaries.— "It    is    perhaps    hardly    sur- 
prising that   the  city  of   Rome  should,  even  down 
to  the   1 6th   century,  have  patronised  slavery,  and 
it  was  only  natural  that   the  rest  of  Italy  should 
follow   the   example    of    the    metropolis    of    Chris- 
tianity.    The  popes  were  wont  to   issue  edicts  of 
slavery   against   whole   towns   and   provinces:    thus 
for  instance  did  Boniface  VIII  against  the  retain- 
ers   of    the    Colonnas    [see    Papacy:     1204-1348]; 
Clement  V  against  the  Venetians;  Sixtus  IV  against 
the  Florentines  [also  Gregory  XI  against  the  Flor- 
entines    (see    Florence:     i37S-i378)];     Julius    II 
against    the    Bolognese    and    Venetians;    and    the 
meaning  of  it  was,  that  any  one  who  could  suc- 
ceed in  capturing  any  of  the  persons  of  the  con- 
demned   was    required    to    make    slaves    of    them. 
The   example   of    Rome   encouraged   the   whole    of 
Italy,   and  especially   Venice,  to  carry   on   a   brisk 
trade    in    foreign,    ^d    especially    female    slaves. 
The  privilege  which  had  sprung  up  in  Rome  and 
lasted  for  some  years,  by  virtue  of  which  a  slave 
taking    refuge    on    the    Capitol    became    free,    was 
abolished  in  1548  by  Paul  III.  upon  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Senate.     Rome  of  all  the  great  powers 
of  Europe,  was  the  last  to  retain  slavery.    Scholas- 
ticism  having  undertaken   in   the    13th   century  to 
justify   the   existing   state   of   things,   a   theological 
sanction   was   discovered   for   slavery;    ./Egidius   of 
Rome,    taking   Thomas   Aquinas   as  his   authority, 
declared  that  it   was  a   Christian  institution,  since 
original    sin    had    deprived    man    of    any    right    to 
freedom." — J.  J.  I.  von  Dollinger,  Studies  in  Euro- 
pean   history,   p.    75. — See    also    Cattani. — Slavery 
was  still  a  great  source  of  income  to  all  the  Medi- 
terranean   ports    in    the    Middle    Ages,    and    raids 
were  made  both  in  Africa  and  Asia  Minor  to  get 
suitable  slaves.    Crusaders  brought  back  with  them 
many  Nubian  slaves  as  their  personal  servants,  and 
almost  every  king   in   Europe  had  black  slaves  in 
his    court.      The   Portuguese   owned    many    vessels 
used  exclusively  in  the  slave  trade,  and  the  intro- 
duction  of   large  numbers  of  slaves  into   Portugal 
eventually  led  to  her  decay,  just  as  it  had  led  to 
the  decay  of  the  Roman  empire.     "An  even  more 
fatal  feature  than  the  flood  of  wealth  into  a  few 
hands  was  the  introduction  of  slavery.     The  con- 
ditions   south    of    the    Tagus,    both    climatic    and 
social,  were  suited  to   colored   labor." — G.  Young, 
Portugal,  an  historical  study,  p.  117. — During  this 
period    also    Dutch    vessels   acted   as   purveyors   in 
the  slave  traffic.     The  Turks  made  raids  along  the 
coasts  and  into  the  Balkan  states.     They  captured 
young  Christian   boys  and  trained  them  both   for 
government  positions  and  to  fight  in  their  armies. 
The  Janissaries  were  organised  as  soldiers  in   1330 
with  a  thousand  Christian  men.    See  Military  or- 
ganization: 42. 

15th  century. — In  Philippine  islands.  See 
Philippine  islands:   Previous  to   1521. 

15th-16th  centuries. — Status  of  Polish  peas- 
ants.    See  Poland:   1402-1548. 

1442-1501. — Negro  slavery. — Its  beginning  in 
Europe  and  its  establishment  in  Spanish  Amer- 
ica.— ^"The  peculiar  phase  of  slavery   that  will  be 


brought  forward  in  this  history  is  not  the  first  and 
most  natural  one,  in  which  the  slave  was  merely 
the  captive  in  war.  .  .  .  The  slave  was  no  longer 
an  accident  of  war.  He  had  become  the  object 
of  war.  He  was  no  longer  a  mere  accidental  sub- 
ject of  barter.  He  was  to  be  sought  for,  to  be 
hunted  out,  to  be  produced;  and  this  change  ac- 
cordingly gave  rise  to  a  new  branch  of  commerce. 
Slavery  became  at  once  a  much  more  momentous 
question  than  it  ever  had  been,  and  thenceforth, 
indeed,  claims  for  itself  a  history  of  its  own." — 
A.  Helps,  Spanish  conquest  in  America,  and  its 
relation  to  the  history  of  slavery,  bk.  i,  ch.  i. — 
"After  the  discovery  of  America  .  .  .  the  sudden 
destruction  of  multitudes  of  Indians  in  war,  by 
unaccustomed  labour,  by  immense  privations,  and 
by  diseases  new  to  them,  produced  a  void  in  the 
labour  market  which  was  inevitably  filled  up  by 
the  importation  of  negroes.  Even  the  kindness  and 
the  piety  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  tended  partly 
to  produce  this  result.  They  forbade  the  enslaving 
of  Indians,  and  they  contrived  that  the  Indians 
should  live  in  some  manner  apart  from  the  Span- 
iards; and  it  is  a  very  significant  fact  that  the 
great  'Protector  of  the  Indians,'  Las  Casas,  should, 
however  innocently,  have  been  concerned  with  the 
first  large  grant  of  licenses  to  import  negroes 
into  the  West  India  Islands.  Again,  the  singular 
hardihood  of  the  negro  race,  which  enabled  them 
to  flourish  in  all  climates,  and  the  comparative 
debility  of  the  Indians,  also  favoured  this  result. 
The  anxiety  of  the  CathoHc  Church  for  proselytes 
combined  with  the  foregoing  causes  to  make  the 
bishops  and  monks  slow  to  perceive  the  mischief 
of  any  measure  which  might  tend  to  save  or 
favour  large  communities  of  docile  converts. 
[The  first  notice  of  the  introduction  of  negro 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies  appears  in  the  instruc- 
tions given  in  1501  to  Ovando,  who  superseded 
Columbus  in  the  governorship.]" — Ibid.,  v.  4,  bk. 
21,  ch.  5 ;  V.  I,  bk.  3,  ch.  i. 

1493-1542. — Indian  slavery  in  Spanish  Amer- 
ica.— Barbarity  of  the  Spaniards  in  America. — 
Humane  labors  of  Las  Casas. — "When  Columbus 
came  to  Hispaniola  on  his  second  voyage  [1493], 
with  17  ships  and  1,500  followers,  he  found  the 
relations  between  red  men  and  white  men  already 
hostile,  and  in  order  to  get  food  for  so  many 
Spaniards,  foraging  expeditions  were  undertaken, 
which  made  matters  worse.  This  state  of  things 
led  Columbus  to  devise  a  notable  expedient.  In 
some  of  the  neighbouring  islands  lived  the  vora- 
cious Caribs.  In  fleets  of  canoes  they  would  swoop 
upon  the  coasts  of  Hispaniola,  capture  men  and 
women  by  the  score,  and  carry  them  off  to  be 
cooked  and  eaten.  Now  Columbus  wished  to  win 
the  friendship  of  the  Indians  about  him  by  de- 
fending them  against  these  enemies,  and  so  he 
made  raids  against  the  Caribs,  took  some  of  them 
captive,  and  sent  them  as  slaves  to  Spain,  to  be 
taught  Spanish  and  converted  to  Christianity,  so 
that  they  might  come  back  to  the  islands  as  in- 
terpreters, and  thus  be  useful  aids  in  missionary 
work.  It  was  really,  said  Columbus,  a  kindness 
to  these  cannibals  to  enslave  them  and  send  them 
where  they  could  be  baptized  and  rescued  from 
everlasting  perdition;  and  then  again  they  could  be 
received  in  payment  for  the  cargoes  of  cattle,  seeds, 
wine,  and  other  provisions  which  must  be  sent 
from  Spain  for  the  support  of  the  colony.  Thus 
quaintly  did  the  great  discoverer,  like  so  many 
other  good  men  before  and  since,  mingle  considera- 
tions of  religion  with  those  of  domestic  economy. 
It  is  apt  to  prove  an  unwholesome  mixture.  Colum- 
bus  proposed   such   an   arrangement   to   Ferdinanr^ 
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and  Isabella,  and  it  is  to  their  credit  that,  strait- 
ened as  they  were  for  money,  they  for  some  time 
refused  to  accept  it.  Slavery,  however,  sprang  up 
in  Hispaniola  before  any  one  could  have  fully 
realized  the  meaning  of  what  was  going  on.  As 
the  Indians  were  unfriendly  and  food  must  be  had, 
while  foraging  expeditions  were  apt  to  end  in 
plunder  and  bloodshed,  Columbus  tried  to  regulate 
matters  by  prohibiting  such  expeditions  and  in  lieu 
thereof  imposing  a  light  tribute  or  tax  upon  the 
entire  population  of  Hispaniola  above  14  years  of 
age.  As  this  population  was  dense,  a  little  from 
each  person  meant  a  good  deal  in  the  lump.  The 
tfribute  might  be  a  small  piece  of  gold  or  of  cotton, 
and  was  to  be  paid  four  times  a  year.  ...  If  there 
were  Indians  who  felt  unable  to  pay  the  tribute, 
they  might  as  an  alternative  render  a  certain 
amount  of  personal  service  in  helping  to  plant  seeds 
or  tend  cattle  for  the  Spaniards.  No  doubt  these 
regulations  were  well  meant,  and  if  the  two  races 
had  been  more  evenly  matched,  perhaps  they 
might  not  so  speedily  have  developed  into  tyranny. 
As  it  was,  they  were  like  rules  for  regulating  the 
depredations  of  wolves  upon  sheep.  Two  years 
had  not  elapsed  before  the  alternative  of  personal 
service  was  demanded  from  whole  villages  of  In- 
dians at  once.  By  1499  the  island  had  begun  to  be 
divided  into  repartimientos  [see  Repartimientos]  , 
or  shares.  One  or  more  villages  would  be  ordered, 
under  the  direction  of  their  native  chiefs,  to  till 
the  soil  for  the  benefit  of  some  specified  Spaniard 
or  partnership  of  Spaniards;  and  such  a  village  or 
villages  constituted  the  repartimiento  of  the  person 
or  persons  to  whom  it  was  assigned.  This  ar- 
rangement put  the  Indians  into  a  state  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  feudal  villenage;  and  this  was 
as  far  as  things  had  gone  when  the  administration 
of  Columbus  came  abruptly  to  an  end."  Queen 
Isabella  disapproved,  at  first,  of  the  repartimiento 
system,  "but  she  was  persuaded  to  sanction  it,  and 
presently  in  1503  she  and  Ferdinand  issued  a  most 
disastrous  order.  They  gave  discretionary  power 
to  Ovando  [who  succeeded  Columbus  in  the  gov- 
ernorship] to  compel  Indians  to  work,  but  it  must 
be  for  wages.  They  ordered  him,  moreover,  to 
see  that  Indians  were  duly  instructed  in  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  .  .  .  The  way  in  which  Ovando  carried 
out  the  order  about  missionary  work  was  char- 
acteristic. As  a  member  of  a  reUgious  order  of 
knights,  he  was  familiar  with  the  practice  of  en- 
comienda  [see  Encomienda],  by  which  groups  of 
novices  were  assigned  to  certain  preceptors  to  be 
discipHned  and  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
order.  .  .  .  Ovando  distributed  Indians  among  the 
Spaniards  in  lots  of  50  or  100  or  500,  with  a  deed 
worded  thus:  'To  you,  such  a  one,  is  given  an 
encomienda  of  so  many  Indians,  and  you  are  to 
teach  them  the  things  of  our  holy  Catholic  Faith.' 
In  practice,  the  last  clause  was  disregarded  as  a 
mere  formality,  and  the  effect  of  the  deed  was 
simply  to  consign  a  parcel  of  Indians  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  some  Spaniard,  to  do  as  he  pleased 
with  them.  If  the  system  of  repartimientos  was 
in  effect  serfdom  or  villenage,  the  system  of  en- 
comiendas  was  unmitigated  slavery.  Such  a  cruel 
and  destructive  slavery  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been 
known.  The  work  of  the  Indians  was  at  first 
largely  agricultural,  but  as  many  mines  of  gold 
were  soon  discovered  they  were  driven  in  gangs 
to  work  in  the  mines.  ...  In  1500  Ovando  was 
recalled.  .  .  .  Under  his  successor,  Diego  Colum- 
bus, there  was  little  improvement.  The  case  had 
become  a  hard  one  to  deal  with.  There  were  now 
what  are  called  'vested  rights,'  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty in  slaves,  to  be  respected.     But  in   1510  there 


came  a  dozen  Dominican  monks,  and  they  soon 
decided,  in  defiance  of  vested  rights,  to  denounce 
the  wickedness  they  saw  about  them."  Generally, 
the  Spaniards  who  enjoyed  the  profit  of  the  labor 
of  the  enslaved  Indians  hardened  their  hearts 
against  this  preaching,  and  were  enraged  by  it; 
but  one  among  them  had  his  conscience  awakened 
and  saw  the  guiltiness  of  the  evil  thing.  This  was 
Bartolome  de  Las  Casas,  who  had  joined  the  colo- 
nists at  Hispaniola  in  1502  and  who  had  entered 
the  priesthood  in  15 10.  He  owned  slaves,  whom 
he  now  set  free,  and  he  devoted  himself  henceforth 
to  labors  for  the  reformation  of  the  system  of 
slavery  in  the  Spanish  colonies.  In  1516  he  won 
the  ear  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  appointed  a 
commission  of  Hieronymite  friars  "to  accompany 
Las  Casas  to  the  VVest  Indies,  with  minute  instruc- 
tions and  ample  powers  for  making  investigations 
and  enforcing  the  laws.  Ximenes  appointed  Las 
Casas  Protector  of  the  Indians,  and  clothed  him 
with    authority    to    impeach    delinquent    judges   or 
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other  pubHc  officials.  The  new  regulations,  could 
they  have  been  carried  out,  would  have  done  much 
to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  Indians.  They 
must  be  paid  wages,  they  must  be  humanely  treated 
and  taught  the  Christian  religion.  But  as  the 
Spanish  government  needed  revenue,  the  provision 
that  Indians  might  be  compelled  to  work  in  the 
mines  was  not  repealed.  The  Indians  must  work, 
and  the  Spaniards  must  pay  them.  Las  Casas  ar- 
gued correctly  that  so  long  as  this  provision  was 
retained  the  work  of  reform  would  go  but  little 
way.  Somebody,  however,  must  work  the  mines; 
and  so  the  talk  turned  to  the  question  of  sending 
out  white  labourers  or  negroes.  ...  At  one  time 
the  leading  colonists  of  Hispaniola  had  told  Las 
Casas  that  if  they  might  have  license  to  import 
each  a  dozen  negroes,  they  would  cooperate  with 
him  in  his  plans  for  setting  free  the  Indians  and 
improving  their  condition.  ...  He  recalled  this 
suggestion  of  the  colonists,  and  proposed  it  as 
perhaps  the  least  odious  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  at  that  period  in  his 
life  he  did  not  realize  the  wickedness  of  slavery 
so  distinctly  in  the  case  of  black  men  as  in  the 
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case  of  red  men.  ...  In  later  years  he  blamed 
himself  roundly  for  making  any  such  concessions. 
Had  he  'sufficiently  considered  the  matter.'  he 
would  not  for  all  the  world  have  entertained  such 
a  sujiRestion  for  a  moment.  .  .  .  The  extensive  de- 
velopment of  negro  slavery  in  the  West  Indies  ... 
did  not  begin  for  many  years  after  the  period  in 
the  career  of  Las  Casas  with  which  we  are  now 
dealing,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  his 
suggestion  or  concession  was  in  any  way  concerned 
in  bringing  it  about."  The  final  triumphs  of 
Las  Casas  in  the  conflict  with  slavery  were:  i.  In 
iS37i  the  procuring  from  Pope  Paul  III  of  a  brief 
"forbidding  the  further  enslavement  of  Indians  un- 
der penalty  of  excommunication."  2.  In  1S42,  the 
promulgation  of  the  New  Laws  by  Charles  V,  the 
decisive  clause  in  which  was  as  follows:  "  'We  or- 
der and  command  that  henceforward  for  no  cause 
whatever,  whether  of  war,  rebellion,  ransom,  or  in 
any  other  manner,  can  any  Indian  be  made  a 
slave.'  This  clause  was  never  repealed,  and  it 
stopped  the  spread  of  slavery.  Other  clauses  went 
further,  and  made  such  sweeping  provisions  for 
immediate  abolition  that  it  proved  to  be  impos- 
sible to  enforce  them.  .  .  .  The  matter  was  at  last 
compromised  by  an  arrangement  that  encomiendas 
should  be  inheritable  during  two  lives,  and  should 
then  escheat  to  the  crown.  This  reversion  to  the 
crown  meant  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  Mean- 
while such  provisions  were  made  .  .  .  that  the 
dreadful  encomienda  reverted  to  the  milder  form 
of  the  repartimiento.  Absolute  slavery  was  trans- 
formed into  villenage.  In  this  ameliorated  form 
the  system  continued." — J.  Fiske,  Discovery  of 
America,  v.  2,  ch.  11. — See  also  Brazil:   1510-1661. 

Also  in:  A.  Helps,  Spanish  conquest  in  Amer- 
ica.— Idem,  Life  of  Las  Casas. — G.  E.  Ellis,  Las 
Casas  (Narrative  and  critical  history  of  America, 
V.  2,  ch.  s). — H.  H.  Bancroft,  History  of  the  Pa- 
cific states,  V.  I,  ch.  s. 

1562-1567. — John  Hawkins  engages  England  in 
slave  trafific.    See  America:  1562-1567. 

16th  century. — Status  of  Russian  peasants.  See 
Russia:  i6th  century:  Origin  of  serfdom;  System 
of  land  tenure. 

1609-1755. — In  colonial  New  York, — "From  the 
settlement  of  New  York  by  the  Dutch  in  i6oq, 
down  to  its  conquest  by  the  English  in  1664,  there 
is  no  reliable  record  of  slavery  in  that  colony. 
That  the  institution  was  coeval  with  the  Holland 
government,  there  can  be  no  historical  doubt. 
During  the  half-century  that  the  Holland  flag 
waved  over  the  New  Netherlands,  slavery  grew 
to  such  proportions  as  to  be  regarded  as  a  neces- 
sary evfl.  .  .  .  The  West  India  Company  had  of- 
fered many  inducements  to  its  patroons.  And  its 
pledge  to  furnish  the  colonists  with  'as  many  blacks 
as  they  conveniently  could,'  was  scrupulously  per- 
formed. .  .  .  When  New  Netherlands  became  an 
English  colony,  slavery  received  substantial  official 
encouragement,  and  the  slave  became  the  subject 
of  colonial  legislation.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  slaves  in 
the  Province  of  New  York,  from  the  time  they 
were  first  introduced,  down  to  1664,  had  been  the 
property  of  the  West  India  Company.  As  such 
they  had  small  plots  of  land  to  work  for  their 
own  benefit,  and  were  not  without  hope  of  eman- 
cipation some  day.  But  under  the  English  gov- 
ernment the  condition  of  the  slave  was  clearly 
defined  by  law  and  one  of  great  hardships.  On 
the  24th  of  October,  1684,  an  Act  was  passed  in 
which  slavery  was  for  the  first  time  regarded  as 
a  legitimate  institution  in  the  Province  of  New 
York  under  the  English  government."  After  the 
mad    excitement   caused    by    the    pretended    negro 


plot  of  1741  (see  New  York  City:  1741)  "the 
legislature  turned  its  attention  to  additional  legis- 
lation upon  the  slavery  question.  Severe  laws 
were  passed  against  the  Negroes.  Their  personal 
rights  were  curtailed  until  their  condition  was 
but  little  removed  from  that  of  the  brute  creation. 
We  have  gone  over  the  voluminous  records  of 
the  Province  of  New  York,  and  have  not  found 
a  single  act  calculated  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  slave." — G.  W.  WilUams,  History  of  the 
negro  race  in  America,  v.  i,  ch.  13. — A  census  of 
the  slaves  in  the  province  of  New  York  was  made 
in  1755,  the  record  of  which  has  been  preserved 
for  all  except  the  most  important  counties  of 
New  York,  Albany  and  Suffolk.  It  shows  sixty- 
seven  slaves  then  in  Brooklyn. — Based  on  Docu- 
mentary history  of  New  York,  v.  3. 

1619. — Introduction  in  Virginia.    See  Virginia: 
1619. 

1638-1781. — Beginning  and  ending  in  Massa- 
chusetts.— In  the  code  of  laws  called  the  Body  of 
Liberties,  adopted  by  the  general  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1 641,  there  is  the  following  provision 
(Article  91):  "There  shall  never  be  any  Bond 
Slavery,  Villinage,  or  Captivity  amongst  us,  unless 
it  be  lawful  Captives  taken  in  just  Wars,  and 
such  strangers  as  willingly  sell  themselves,  or  are 
sold  to  us.  And  these  shall  have  all  the  liberties 
and  Christian  usages  which  the  law  of  God,  estab- 
lished in  Israel  concerning  such  persons,  doth 
morally  require.  This  exempts  none  from  servi- 
tude who  shall  be  judged  thereto  by  authority." — 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Collections,  v.  28, 
p.  231. — "No  instance  has  been  discovered  of  a 
sale  by  one  man  of  himself  to  another,  although 
the  power  of  doing  this  was  recognized  in  the  Body 
of  Liberties.  But  of  sales  by  the  way  of  punish- 
ment for  crime,  under  a  sentence  of  a  court,  there 
are  several  instances  recorded.  ...  Of  captives 
taken  in  war  and  sold  into  slavery  by  the  colony, 
the  number  appears  to  have  been  larger,  though  it 
is  not  easy  to  ascertain  in  how  many  instances 
it  was  done.  As  a  measure  of  policy,  it  was  adopted 
in  the  case  of  such  as  were  taken  in  the  early 
Indian  wars.  ...  It  was  chiefly  confined  to  the 
remnants  of  the  Pequod  tribe,  and  to  such  as  were 
taken  in  the  war  with  King  Phihp.  [See  New 
England:  1637.]  ...  If  now  we  recur  to  negro 
slavery,  it  does  not  appear  when  it  was  first  in- 
troduced into  the  colony.  .  .  .  When  Josslyn  was 
here  in  1638,  he  found  Mr.  Maverick  the  owner 
of  three  negro  slaves.  He  probably  acquired  them 
from  a  ship  which  brought  some  slaves  from  the 
West  Indies  in  that  year.  And  this  is  the  first 
importation  of  which  we  have  any  account.  But 
Maverick  was  not  properly  a  member  of  Win- 
throp's  Company.  He  came  here  before  they  left 
England,  and  had  his  establishment,  and  lived  by 
himself,  upon  Noddle's  Island.  .  .  .  The  arrival  of 
a  Massachusetts'  ship  with  two  negroes  on  board, 
whom  the  master  had  brought  from  Africa  for 
sale,  in  1645,  four  years  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Body  of  Liberties,  furnished  an  opportunity  to 
test  the  sincerity  of  its  framers,  in  seeking  to  limit 
and  restrict  slavery  in  the  colony.  .  .  .  Upon  in- 
formation that  these  negroes  had  been  forcibly 
seized  and  abducted  from  the  coast  of  Africa  by 
the  captain  of  the  vessel,  the  magistrates  inter- 
posed to  prevent  their  being  sold.  .  .  .  And  not 
only  compelled  the  shipmaster  to  give  up  the  men, 
but  sent  them  back  to  Africa,  at  the  charge  of  the 
colony.  .  .  .  And  they  made  this,  moreover,  an  oc- 
casion, by  an  act  of  legislation  of  the  General 
Court,  in  1646,  'to  bear  witness,'  in  the  language  of 
the  act,  'against  the  heinous  and  crying  sin  of  man- 
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stealing,  as  also  to  prescribe  such  timely  redress 
for  what  is  past,  and  such  a  law  for  the  future,  as 
may  sufficiently  deter  all  others  belonging  to  us  to 
have  to  do  in  such  vile  and  most  odious  courses, 
justly  abhorred  of  all  good  and  just  men.'  ...  In 
1767  a  bill  to  restrain  the  importing  of  slaves 
passed  the  popular  branch  of  the  General  Court, 
but  failed  in  the  Council.  Nor  would  it  have 
availed  if  it  had  passed  both  branches,  because 
it  would  have  been  vetoed  by  the  Governor,  acting 
under  instructions  from  the  Crown.  This  was 
shown  in  1774,  when  such  a  bill  did  pass  both 
branches  of  the  General  Court,  and  was  thus 
vetoed.  These  successive  acts  of  legislation  were 
a  constantly  recurring  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
the  remark  of  a  modern  writer  of  standard  au- 
thority upon  the  subject,  that — 'though  the  condi- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  colonies  may  not  have  been 
created  by  the  imperial  legislature,  yet  it  may  be 
said  with  truth  that  the  colonies  were  compelled 
to  receive  African  slaves  by  the  home  government.' 
.  .  .  The  action  of  the  government  [of  Massachu- 
setts] when  reorganized  under  the  advice  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  was  shown  in  September, 
1776,  in  respect  to  several  negroes  who  had  been 
taken  in  an  English  prize-ship  and  brought  into 
Salem  to  be  sold.  The  General  Court,  having 
learned  these  facts,  put  a  stop  to  the  sale  at  once. 
And  this  was  accompanied  by  a  resolution  on  the 
part  of  the  House — 'That  the  selling  and  enslaving 
the  human  species  is  a  direct  violation  of  the 
natural  rights  alike  vested  in  them  by  their  Creator, 
and  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  avowed  princi- 
ples on  which  this  and  the  other  States  have  car- 
ried on  their  struggle  for  liberty.'  ...  In  respect 
to  the  number  of  slaves  living  here  at  any  one 
time,  no  census  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  them 
prior  to  1754.  ...  In  1708,  Governor  Dudley  esti- 
mates the  whole  number  in  the  colony  at  550;  200 
having  arrived  between  1698  and  1707.  Dr.  Bel- 
knap thinks  they  were  the  most  numerous  here 
about  1745.  And  Mr.  Felt,  upon  careful  calcu- 
lation, computes  their  number  in  1754  at  4,489. 
...  In  I7S5,  Salem  applied  to  the  General  Court 
to  suppress  slavery.  Boston  did  the  same  in  1766, 
in  1767,  and  ...  in  1772.  In  1773  the  action  of 
the  towns  was  more  general  and  decided."  In 
1780,  the  then  free  state  of  Massachusetts  framed 
and  adopted  a  constitution,  the  opening  declara- 
tion of  which  was  that  "  'all  men  are  born  free 
and  equal,  and  have  certain  natural,  essential,  and 
inalienable  rights.'  .  .  .  When  (the  next  year]  the 
highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  State  was  called 
upon  to  construe  and  apply  this  clause,  they  gave 
a  response  which  struck  off  the  chains  from  every 
slave  in  the  commonwealth." — E.  Washburn,  Slav- 
ery as  it  once  prevailed  in  Massachusetts  {Lowell 
Institute  lectures,  1869,  lecture  6). 

Also   in:    W.    B.  Weeden,  Economic  and  social 
history  of  New  England,  v.  2,  ch.  12,  22.^Letters 
and  documents  relating  to  slavery  in  Massachusetts 
(Massachusetts  Historical  Society   Collection,  fifth  ■ 
series,  v.  3). 

1652. — First  anti-slavery  enactment  in  Rhode 
Island.     Sec  Rhode  Island:    i6sr-i652. 

1658. — Introduction  of  slavery  in  Cape  Colony. 
See  SouTir   Akkica,  Union  of:    i4<S6-i8oo. 

1680. — Early  importance  in  South  Carolina. — 
Indian  slavery  also  established.  See  South  Caro- 
lina:  1680. 

1685-1772. — Negro  slavery  in  England  and  its 
end  by  judicial  decision. — "The  extensive  pro- 
prietary interests  which,  during  last  century,  Eng- 
lish merchants  and  members  of  the  English  aris- 
tocracy   held    in    the    American    colonies   and    the 


West  Indies,  involved  the  possession  also  on  their 
part  of  many  slaves.  Many  of  these  black  slaves 
were  trained  to  act  as  household  servants  and 
personal  attendants,  and  in  this  capacity  accom- 
panied their  owners  when  traveUing.  The  pres- 
ence of  black  slaves  in  this  country  was  therefore 
not  an  unfamiliar  sight;  but  it  will  perhaps  startle 
many  readers  to  know  that  in  1764,  according  to 
the  estimate  of  the  'Gentleman's  Magazine'  of  the 
period,  there  were  upwards  of  20,000  black  slaves 
domiciled  in  London  alone,  and  that  these  slaves 
were  openly  bought  and  sold  on  'Change.'  The 
newspapers  of  the  day  represent  these  slaves  as 
being  upon  the  whole  rather  a  trouble  to  their 
owners.  For  one  thing,  they  ceased  to  consider 
themselves  'slaves'  in  this  so-called  'free  country'; 
hence  they  were  often  unwilling  to  work,  and 
when  forced  to  labour  were  generally  sullen,  spite- 
ful, treacherous,  and  revengeful.  They  also  fre- 
quently, as  we  shall  find  from  the  press  adver- 
tisements of  the  day,  made  their  escape,  necessi- 
tating rewards  being  offered  for  their  recapture. 
For  instance,  in  the  'London  Gazette'  for  March, 
1685,  there  is  an  advertisement  to  the  effect  that 
a  black  boy  of  about  15  years  of  age,  named 
John  White,  ran  away  from  Colonel  Kirke  on 
the  isth  inst.  'He  has  a  silver  collar  about  his 
neck,  upon  which  is  the  colonel's  coat  of  arms 
and  cipher;  he  has  upon  his  throat  a  great  scar,' 
&c.  A  reward  is  offered  for  bringing  him  back. 
In  the  'Daily  Post'  of  August  4,  1720,  is  a  similar 
notice.  .  .  .  Again,  in  the  'Daily  Journal'  for  Sep- 
tember 28,  1728,  is  an  advertisement  for  a  runaway 
black  boy.  It  is  added  that  he  had  the  words 
'My  Lady  Bromfield's  black  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields' 
engraved  on  a  collar  round  his  neck.  .  .  .  That  a 
collar  was  considered  as  essential  for  a  black  slave 
as  for  a  dog  is  shown  by  an  advertisement  in 
the  'London  Advertiser'  for  1756,  in  which  Mat- 
thew Dyer,  working-goldsmith  at  the  Crown  in 
Duck  Lane,  Orchard  Street,  Westminster,  intimates 
to  the  pubhc  that  he  makes  'silver  padlocks  for 
Blacks  or  Dogs;  collars,'  &c.  .  .  .  In  the  'Tatler' 
for  1709,  a  black  boy,  12  years  of  age,  'fit  to  wait 
on  a  gentleman,'  is  offered  for  sale  at  Dennis's 
Coffee-house,  in  Finch  Lane,  near  the  Royal  Ex- 
change. From  the  'Daily  Journal'  of  Septembei 
28,  1728,  we  learn  that  a  negro  boy,  11  years  of 
age,  was  similarly  offered  for  sale  at  the  Virginia 
Coffee-house.  .  .  .  Again,  in  the  'Public  Ledger'  for 
December  31,  1761,  we  have  for  sale  'A  healthy 
Negro  Girl,  aged  about  15  years;  speaks  good 
English,  works  at  her  needle,  washes  well,  does 
household  work,  and  has  had  the  small-pox.'  So 
far  these  sales  seem  to  have  been  effected  pri- 
vately; but  later  on  we  find  that  the  auctioneer's 
hammer  is  being  brought  into  play.  In  1763,  one 
John  Rice  was  hanged  for  forgery  at  Tyburn, 
and  following  upon  his  execution  was  a  sale  of 
his  effects  by  auction,  'and  among  the  rest  a  negro 
boy.'  He  brought  £32.  The  'Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine' of  the  day,  commenting  upon  the  sale  of 
the  black  boy,  says  that  this  was  'perhaps  the 
first  custom  of  the  kind  in  a  free  country.'  .  . 
The  'Stamford  Mercury'  for  [1771]  .  .  .  bears  rec- 
ord that  'at  a  sale  of  a  gentleman's  effects  at  Rich- 
mond, a  Negro  Boy  was  put  up  and  sold  for  £32.' 
The  paper  adds:  'A  shocking  instance  in  a  free 
country!'  .  .  .  From  an  early  period  in  last  century 
the  subject  had  not  only  been  debated  in  the  public 
prints  and  on  the  "platform,  but  had  been  made 
matter  of  something  like  judicial  decision.  At  the 
first,  legal  opinion  was  opposed  to  the  manumis- 
sion of  slaves  brought  by  their  masters  to  this 
country.     In   1729,  Lord  Talbot,  Attorney-general, 
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and  Mr.  Yorkc,  Solicitor-pencral,  ^ave  an  opinion 
which  raised  the  whole  question  of  the  legal  ex- 
istence ot  slaves  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  opinion  of  these  lawyers  was  that  the  mere 
fact  of  a  slave  coming  into  these  countries  from 
the  West  Indies  did  not  render  him  free,  and  that 
he  could  be  compelled  to  return  again  to  those 
plantations.  Even  the  rite  of  baptism  did  not 
free  him — it  could  only  affect  his  spiritual,  not  his 
temporal,  condition.  It  was  on  the  strength  of 
this  decision  that  slavery  continued  to  flourish  in 
England  until,  as  we  have  seen,  there  were  at  one 
time  as  many  as  20,000  black  slaves  in  London 
alone.  Chief-justice  Holt  had,  however,  expressed 
a  contrary  opinion  to  that  above  given ;  and.  after 
a  long  struggle  the  matter  was  brought  to  a  final 
issue  in  the  famous  case  of  the  negro  Somersett. 
On  June  22,  1772,  it  was  decided  by  Lord  Mans- 
field, in  the  name  of  the  whole  bench,  that  'as  soon 
as  a  slave  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  the  British 
Islands,  he  became  free.'  From  that  day  to  the 
present  this  has  remained  the  law  of  our  land  as 
regards  slavery.  The  poet  Cowper  expressed  the 
jubilant  feeling  of  the  country  over  Lord  Mans- 
field's dictum  when  he  sung:  'Slaves  cannot  breathe 
in  England;  if  their  lungs  receive  our  air,  that 
moment  they  are  free.'  " — Black  slaves  in  England 
(Chambers's  Journal,  Jan.  31,  1891). 

Also  in:  H.  Greeley,  History  of  the  struggle  for 
slavery  extension  or  restriction,  pp.  2-3. 

1685-1848. — Regulation  and  abolition  in 
France. — In  France,  negro  slavery  was  regulated 
by  the  Black  Code  of  Louis  XIV  in  1685.  Serfdom 
in  France  and  slavery  in  French  colonies  were 
abolished  in  1779  by  Louis  XVI.  In  1791,  the 
National  Assembly  confirmed  this.  Napoleon  I  re- 
stored colonial  slavery  in  all  the  colonies  except 
Haiti  in  1804.  In  1848  this  slavery  was  revoked 
by  the  provisional  government  mainly  through  the 
representations  of  M.  Schoelcher. 

1688-1780. — Beginning  and  growth  of  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  among  Quakers. — Emancipa- 
tion in  Pennsylvania. — "So  early  as  the  year  1688, 
some  emigrants  from  Kriesheim  in  Germany,  who 
had  adopted  the  principles  of  William  Penn,  and 
followed  him  into  Pennsylvania,  urged  in  the  yearly 
meeting  of  the  Society  there,  the  inconsistency 
of  buying,  selling,  and  holding  men  in  slavery, 
with  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  In 
the  year  1696,  the  yearly  meeting  for  that  province 
took  up  the  subject  as  a  public  concern,  and  the 
result  was,  advice  to  the  members  of  it  to  guard 
against  future  importations  of  African  slaves,  and 
to  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  treatment  of 
those,  who  were  then  in  their  possession.  In  the 
year  1711,  the  same  yearly  meeting  resumed  the 
important  subject,  and  confirmed  and  renewed  the 
advice,  which  had  been  before  given.  ...  It  deter- 
mined in  the  year  1754,  upon  a  fuller  and  more 
serious  publication  of  its  sentiments;  and  therefore 
it  issued  ...  [a]  pertinent  letter  to  all  the 
members  within  its  jurisdiction.  ...  It  contains, 
.  .  .  exhortations  to  all  the  members  within  the 
yearly  meeting  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Jerseys,  to 
desist  from  purchasing  and  importing  slaves,  and, 
•where  they  possessed  them,  to  have  a  tender  con- 
sideration of  their  condition.  But  that  the  first 
part  of  the  subject  of  this  exhortation  might  be 
enforced,  the  yearly  meeting  for  the  same  provinces 
came  to  a  resolution  in  1755,  That  if  any  of  tht 
members  belonging  to  it  bought  or  imported  slaves, 
the  overseers  were  to  inform  their  respective 
monthly  meetings  of  it,  that  'these  might  treat 
with  them,  as  they  might  be  directed  in  the  wisdom 
of  truth.'     In   the  year    1774,  we   find   the   same 


yearly  meeting  legislating  again  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. By  the  preceding  resolution  they,  who  became 
offenders,  were  subjected  only  to  exclusion  from 
the  meetings  for  discipline,  and  from  the  privilege 
of  contributing  to  the  pecuniary'  occasions  of  the 
Society ;  but  by  the  resolution  of  the  present  year, 
all  members  concerned  in  importing,  selling,  pur- 
chasing, giving,  or  transferring  Negro  or  other 
slaves,  or  otherwise  acting  in  such  manner  as  to 
continue  them  in  slavery  beyond  the  term  limited 
by  law  or  custom,  were  directed  to  be  excluded 
from  membership  or  disowned.  ...  In  the  year 
1776,  the  same  yearly  meeting  carried  the  matter 
still  further.  It  was  then  enacted.  That  the  owners 
of  slaves,  who  refused  to  execute  proper  instru- 
ments for  giving  them  their  freedom,  were  to  be 
disowned  likewise." — T.  Clarkson,  History  of  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  v.  i,  ch.  5. — In  1780, 
Pennsylvania  adopted  an  act  for  the  gradual  eman- 
cipation of  all  slaves  within  its  territory,  being 
the  first  among  the  states  to  perform  that  great 
act  of  justice. 

1698-1776. — England  and  slave  trade. — Asiento 
contracts  with  Spain. — In  1698  Spain  granted 
asiento  (see  Asiento)  rights  in  slavery  to  British 
traders.  "It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  while  by 
the  law  of  1698  a  certain  percentage  was  exacted 
from  other  African  cargoes  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  forts  along  that  coast,  cargoes  of  negroes 
were  especially  exempted,  for  the  Parliament  of  the 
Revolution  desired  above  all  things  to  encourage 
the  trade.  Nine  years  before,  a  convention  had 
been  made  between  England  and  Spain  for  sup- 
plying the  Spanish  West  Indies  with  slaves  frorn 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  it  has  been  computed 
that  between  1680  and  1700  the  English  tore 
from  Africa  about  300,000  negroes,  or  about  15,000 
every  year.  The  great  period  of  the  English  slave 
trade  had,  however,  not  yet  arrived.  It  was  only 
in  1 713  that  it  began  to  attain  its  full  dimensions. 
One  of  the  most  important  and  most  popular 
parts  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  was  the  contract 
known  as  the  Assiento,  by  which  the  British  Gov- 
ernment secured  for  its  subjects  during  thirty  years 
an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  slaves  to 
the  Spanish  colonies.  The  traffic  was  regulated  by 
a  long  and  elaborate  treaty,  guarding  among  other 
things  against  any  possible  scandal  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  from  the  presence  of  heretical 
slave-traders,  and  it  provided  that  in  the  30  years 
from  1 7 13  to  1743  the  English  should  bring  into 
the  Spanish  West  Indies  no  less  than  144,000  ne- 
groes, or  4,800  every  year;  that  during  the  first 
25  years  of  the  contract  they  might  import  a 
still  greater  number  on  paying  certain  moderate 
duties,  and  that  they  might  carry  the  slave  trade 
into  numerous  Spanish  ports  from  which  it  had 
hitherto  been  excluded.  The  monopoly  of  the 
trade  was  granted  to  the  South  Sea  Company,  and 
from  this  time  its  maintenance,  and  its  extension 
both  to  the  Spanish  dominions  and  to  her  own 
colonies,  became  a  central  object  of  English  policy. 
A  few  facts  will  show  the  scale  on  which  it  was 
pursued.  From  Christmas  1752  to  Christmas  1762 
no  less  than  71,115  negroes  were  imported  into 
Jamaica.  In  a  despatch  written  at  the  end  of 
1762,  Admiral  Rodney  reports  that  in  little  more 
than  three  years  40,000  negroes  had  been  intro- 
duced into  Guadaloupe.  In  a  discussion  upon  the 
methods  of  making  the  trade  more  effectual,  which 
took  place  in  the  English  Parliament  in  1750,  it  v/as 
shown  that  46,000  negroes  were  at  this  time 
annually  sold  to  the  English  colonies  alone.  A 
letter  of  General  O'Hara,  the  Governor  of  Sene- 
gambia,  written  in   1766,  estimates  at  the  almost 
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incredible  figure  of  70,000  the  number  of  negroes 
who  during  the  preceding  fifty  years  had  been  an- 
nually shipped  from  Africa.  A  distinguished  mod- 
ern historian,  after  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
materials  we  possess,  declares  that  in  the  century 
preceding  the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  by 
the  American  Congress,  in  1776,  the  number  of 
negroes  imported  by  the  English  alone,  into  the 
Spanish,  French,  and  English  colonies  can,  on  the 
lowest  computation,  have  been  little  less  than  three 
millions,  and  that  we  must  add  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million,  who  perished  on  the  voyage  and  whose 
bodies  were  thrown  into  the  Atlantic." — W.  E.  H. 
Lecky,  History  of  England  in  the  i8th  century, 
V.  2,  ch.  5. — See  also  Utrecht:  1712-1714;  Aix- 
la-Chapelle:  Congresses:  3;  England:  1739-1741; 
Georgia:  1738-1743;  Argentina:   1580-1777. 

Also  in:  G.  Bancroft,  History  of  the  United- 
States  {author's  last  revision,  v.  2,  pt.  3,  ch.  16). 

1712. — Tuscarora  Indians  sold  in  the  South. 
See  Iroquois  contederacy:  Tribes  of  the  South. 

1713-1776. — Maintained  in  the  American  col- 
onies by  English  crown  and  Parliament. — "The 
success  of  the  American  Revolution  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  different  states  to  take  measures  for 
the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  immediate 
abolition  of  the  foreign  slave-trade.  On  this 
great  question  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  Amer- 
ica was  more  advanced  than  in  England.  .  .  . 
George  III.  .  .  .  resisted  the  movement  for  aboli- 
tion with  all  the  obstinacy  of  which  his  hard 
and  narrow  nature  was  capable.  In  1769  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature  had  enacted  that  the  further  im- 
portation of  negroes,  to  be  sold  into  slavery,  should 
be  prohibited.  But  George  III.  commanded  the 
governor  to  veto  this  act,  and  it  was  vetoed.  In 
Jefferson's  first  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, this  action  of  the  king  was  made  the 
occasion  of  a  fierce  denunciation  of  slavery,  but 
in  deference  to  the  prejudices  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  tiie  clause  was  struck  out  by  Con- 
gress. When  George  III.  and  his  vetoes  had  been 
eliminated  from  the  case,  it  became  possible  for 
the  States  to  legislate  freely  on  the  subject." — 
J.  Fiske,  Critical  period  of  American  history,  p.  71. 
— "During  the  regal  government,  we  had  at  one 
time  obtained  a  law  which  imposed  such  a  duty 
on  the  importation  of  slaves  as  amounted  nearly 
to  a  prohibition,  when  one  inconsiderate  assembly, 
placed  under  a  peculiarity  of  circumstance,  re- 
pealed the  law.  This  repeal  met  a  joyful  sanction 
from  the  then  sovereign,  and  no  devices,  no  ex- 
pedients, which  could  ever  after  be  attempted  by 
subsequent  assemblies,  and  they  seldom  met  with- 
out attempting  them,  could  succeed  in  getting 
the  royal  assent  to  a  renewal  of  the  duty.  In 
the  very  first  session  held  under  the  republican 
government,  the  assembly  passed  a  law  for  the 
perpetual  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  slaves. 
This  will  in  some  measure  stop  the  increase  of  this 
great  political  and  moral  evil,  while  the  minds 
of  our  citizens  may  be  ripening  for  a  complete 
emancipation  of  human  nature."— Thomas  Jefferson, 
Notes  on  the  state  of  Virginia,  query  8.— "It  has 
been  frequently  stated  that  England  is  responsible 
for  the  introduction  of  negro  slavery  into  British 
America;  but  this  assertion  will  not  stand  the  test 
of  examination.  ...  It  is,  however,  true  that  from 
a  very  early  period  a  certain  movement  against 
it  may  be  detected  in  some  American  States,  that 
there  was,  especially  in  the  Northern  Provinces,  a 
great  and  general  dislike  to  the  excessive  importa- 
tion of  negroes,  and  that  every  attempt  to  pro- 
hibit or  restrict  that  importation  was  rebuked  and 
defeated    by    England.  .  .  .  The    State    Governors 


were  forbidden  to  give  the  necessary  assent  to  any 
measures  restricting  it,  and  the  English  pursued 
this  policy  steadily  to  the  very  eve  of  the  Revo- 
lution."—W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  History  of  England  in 
the  i8th  century,  v.  2,  ch.  5. 

1717.— Introduction  into  Louisiana.  See  Loui- 
siana:   1717-1718. 

1735-1749. — Early  opposition  in  Georgia. — 
Slavery  prohibited  at  the  beginning,  and  finally 
introduced.     See  Georgia:  1735-1749. 

1739-1910. — Chinese  emancipation. — "It  is  inter- 
esting to  note,  too,  that  so  long  ago  as  1739  A.D., 
seventy  years  before  the  slave  trade  was  forbidden 
by  Great  Britain,  an  Imperial  edict  in  China  for- 
bade under  penalties  the  traffic  in  natives  of  the 
East  India  Islands,  and  that  a  little  later  severe 
punishment  was  provided  by  statute  for  kidnap- 
ping and  selling  the  indigenes  of  southwest  China. 
There  are  many  other  Imperial  edicts  and  re- 
scripts which  evidence  a  desire  to  mitigate  the 
evils  of  slavery.  In  1810,  for  instance,  the  heredi- 
tary slaves  in  certain  districts  in  central  China 
were  emancipated  by  proclamation,  and  the  statutes 
made  abundant  provision  for  the  manumission  of 
slaves  by  their  masters  or  for  their  redemption 
with  the  consent  of  their  masters."— E.  T.  Wil- 
liams, Abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Chinese  empire 
{American  Journal  of  International  Law,  Oct., 
1910).— During  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  Chinese  government  discovered  that  the 
"contract  labor"  system  among  Chinese  coolies 
practically  approached  slavery  and  several  interna- 
tional treaties  were  made  to  lessen  these  evils. 
(Consult  H.  B.  Morse,  International  relations  of 
the  Chinese,  pp.  163-184.)  Slavery  was  entirely 
abolished  in  China  in  1910  following  disclosures  of 
the  sale  of  children  in  the  remote  Kwei  Chon 
province  in  1908. 

1741. — Pretended  negro  plot  in  New  York. 
See  New  York  City:  1741. 

1756. — Extent  and  distribution  in  the  English 
American  colonies. — "The  number  of  African 
slaves  in  North  America  in  1756,  the  generation 
preceding  the  Revolution,  was  about  292,000.  Ol 
these  Virginia  had  120,000,  her  white  population 
amounting  at  the  same  time  to  173,000.  The 
African  increase  in  Virginia  had  been  steady.  In 
1619  came  the  first  20,  and  in  1649  there  were 
300.  In  1670,  there  were  2,000.  In  1714,  there 
were  23,000.  In  1756,  there  were  120,000.  The 
172,000  who,  in  addition  to  these,  made  up  the 
African  population  of  America,  were  scattered 
through  the  provinces  from  New  England  to  Geor- 
gia."— J.  E.  Cooke,  Virginia,  p.  367. 

1769-1785. — Ending  of  slavery  in  Connecticut 
and  New  Hampshire. — "For  the  New  England 
States  the  Revolution  was  the  death  knell  of  slav- 
ery and  of  the  slave-trade  protected  by  the  law. 
...  In  New  Hampshire  the  institution  died  a  nat- 
ural death.  As  Belknap  said  in  1792,  'Slavery  is 
not  prohibited  by  any  express  law.  .  .  .  Those  born 
since  the  constitution  was  made  [1776]  are  free.' 
Although  the  legal  status  of  the  negro  was  some- 
what different,  he  was  practically  treated  in  the 
same  manner  in  New  Hampshire  that  he  was 
treated  in  Rhode  Island.  Connecticut  did  not 
change  her  royal  charter  into  a  state  constitution 
until  18 1 8,  and  her  slaves  were  freed  in  1784.  The 
slave-trade  in  New  England  vessels  did  not  cease 
when  the  state  forbade  it  within  New  England  ter- 
ritory. It  was  conducted  stealthily,  hut  steadily, 
even  into  the  lifetime  of  Judge  Story.  Felt  gives 
instances  in  1785,  and  the  inference  is  that  the 
business  was  prosecuted  from  Salem." — W.  B. 
Weeden,  Economic  and  social  history  of  New  Eng- 
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land,  V.  3,  pp.  834-835. — "Connecticut  was  one 
of  the  first  colonies  to  pass  a  law  against  the 
slave-trade.  This  was  done  in  1769.  The  main 
cause  of  the  final  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
State  was  the  fact  that  it  became  unprofitable. 
In  1784  the  Legislature  passed  an  Act  declaring 
that  all  persons  born  of  slaves,  after  the  ist  of 
March  in  that  year,  should  be  free  at  the  age  of  25. 
Most  of  those  born  before  this  time  were  grad- 
ually emancipated  by  their  masters,  and  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  had  almost  died  out  before  1806." 
— E.   B.   Sanford,  History   of   Connecticut,   p.   252. 

1774. — Bringing  slaves  into  Rhode  Island  pro- 
hibited.— "Africans  had  been  brought  to  the  shores 
of  this  colony  in  the  earliest  of  the  vessels  in  which 
the  commerce  of  Newport  had  reached  across  the 
Atlantic.  Becoming  domesticated  within  the  col- 
ony, the  black  population  had  in  1730  reached 
the  number  of  1,648,  and  in  1774  had  become  3,761. 
It  is  probable  that  the  movement  originated  with 
the  Society  of  Friends  within  the  colony.  But 
little  progress  had  been  made  towards  any  em- 
bodiment of  this  sentiment  in  legislative  enact- 
ment, however,  until  the  very  year  of  the  First 
Continental  Congress,  when  at  the  direct  instance 
of  Stephen  Hopkins  (himself  for  many  years  an 
owner  of  slaves,  though  a  most  humane  master), 
the  General  Assembly  ordained  [June,  1774]  'that 
for  the  future  no  negro  or  mulatto  slave  shall  be 
brought  into  the  colony,'  and  that  all  previously 
enslaved  persons  on  becoming  residents  of  Rhode 
Island  should  obtain  their  freedom." — W.  E.  Fos- 
ter, Stephen  Hopkins,  pt.  2,  ppK  98-100. 

Also  in:  W.  D.  Johnston,  Slavery  in  Rhode 
Island,  pt.  2. 

1775-1865.— Extent  in  the  United  States.  See 
U.S.A.:   Map  of   slavery. 

1776-1808. — Anti-slavery  sentiment  in  south- 
ern (American)  states. — Leadership  of  Virginia. 
— Causes  of  its  disappearance. — Jefferson's 
"'Notes  on  Virginia'  were  written  in  1781-2.  His 
condemnation  of  slavery  in  that  work  is  most  em- 
phatic. ...  On  the  practical  question,  'What  shall 
be  done  about  it?'  Mr.  Jefferson's  mind  wavered; 
he  was  in  doubt.  How  can  slavery  be  abolished? 
He  proposed,  in  Virginia,  a  law,  which  was  re- 
jected, making  all  free  who  were  born  after  the 
passage  of  the  act.  And  here  again  he  hesitated. 
What  will  become  of  these  people  after  they  are 
free?  ...  He  thought  they  had  better  be  emanci- 
pated and  sent  out  of  the  country.  He  therefore 
took  up  with  the  colonization  scheme  long  before 
the  Colonization  Society  was  founded.  He  did  not 
feel  sure  on  this  point.  With  his  practical  mind 
he  could  not  see  how  a  half  million  of  slaves  could 
be  sent  out  of  the  country,  even  if  they  were  volun- 
tarily liberated;  where  they  should  be  sent  to,  or 
how  unwilling  masters  could  be  compelled  to  lib- 
erate their  slaves.  While,  therefore,  he  did  not 
favor  immediate  emancipation,  he  was  zealous  for 
no  other  scheme." — W.  F.  Poole,  Anti-slavery  opin- 
ions before  the  year  1800,  pp.  25-35,  and  footnote. 
— "In  Virginia  all  the  foremost  statesmen — Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  Lee,  Randolph,  Henry,  and  Madi- 
son, and  Mason — were  opposed  to  the  continuance 
of  slavery;  and  their  opinions  were  shared  by 
many  of  the  largest  planters.  For  tobacco-culture 
slavery  did  not  seem  so  indispensable  as  for  the 
raising  of  rice  and  indigo;  and  in  Virginia  the 
negroes,  half-civilized  by  kindly  treatment,  were 
not  regarded  with  horror  by  their  masters,  like  the 
ill-treated  and  ferocious  blacks  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  After  1808  the  policy  and  the  sen- 
timents of  Virginia  underwent  a  marked  change. 
The  invention  of  the  cotton-gin,  taken  in  connec- 


tion with  the  sudden  prodigious  development  of 
manufactures  in  England,  greatly  stimulated  the 
growth  of  cotton  in  the  ever-enlarging  area  of  the 
Gulf  states,  and  created  an  immense  demand  for 
slave-labour,  just  at  the  time  when  the  importation 
of  negroes  from  Africa  came  to  an  end.  The  breed- 
ing of  slaves,  to  be  sold  to  the  planters  of  the 
Gulf  states,  then  became  such  a  profitable  occu- 
pation in  Virginia  as  entirely  to  change  the  popular 
feeling  about  slavery.  But  until  1808  Virginia 
sympathized  with  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  which 
was  growing  up  in  the  northern  states;  and  the 
same  was  true  of  Maryland.  ...  In  the  work  of 
gradual  emancipation  the  little  state  of  Delaware 
led  the  way.  In  its  new  constitution  of  1776  the 
further  introduction  of  slaves  was  prohibited,  all 
restraints  upon  emancipation  having  already  been 
removed.  In  the  assembly  of  Virginia  in  1778  a 
bill  prohibiting  the  further  introduction  of  slaves 
was  moved  and  carried  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
the  same  measure  was  passed  in  Maryland  in  1783, 
while  both  these  states  removed  all  restraints  upon 
emancipation.  North  Carolina  was  not  ready  to  go 
quite  so  far,  but  in  1786  she  sought  to  discourage 
the  slave-trade  by  putting  a  duty  of  £5  per  head  on 
all  negroes  thereafter  imported." — J.  Fiske,  Critical 
period  of  American  history,  p.  73. — See  also  Vir- 
ginia: 1776-1815. 

Also  in:  Thomas  Jefferson,  Notes  on  the  state  of 
Virginia,  query  18. — J.  W.  Draper,  History  of  the 
American  Civil  War,  v.  i,  ch.  16-17. — J.  R.  Brack- 
ett,  Status  of  the  slave,  ijjs-iySg  {Essays  in  con- 
stitutional history). 

1777. — Prohibited  by  organic  law  of  Vermont. 
See  Vermont:   i 777-1 778. 

1783. — Abolished  in  Maine.     See  Maine:  1783. 
1787. — Compromises  in  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.     See  U.S.A.:   1787. 

1787. — Exclusion  forever  from  the  Northwest 
Territory  of  the  United  States.  See  Northwest 
Territory  of  the  United  States:   1787. 

1787-1860. — Maryland's  opposition.  See  Mary- 
land:  1787-1788;  1820-1860. 

1790. — Guaranteed  to  Tennessee.  See  Tennes- 
see:  1785-1796. 

1791-1802. — Revolt    of    Haitian    blacks    under 
Toussaint     L'  Ouverture,    and    the     ending    of 
slavery  on  the  island.     See  Haiti,  Republic  of: 
,  1632-1803 

1792. — Institution  entrenched  in  constitution 
of  new  state  of  Kentucky.  See  Kentucky:  1789- 
1792. 

1792-1807. — Earliest  measures  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade  in  England. — Prohi- 
bition in  the  United  States. — Mainly  owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  Quakers  in  England  a  motion  was 
made  against  the  slave  trade  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, and  Fox,  Burke  and  Pitt  were  all  in  favor 
of  it.  In  1785  Thomas  Clarkson  of  Hertfordshire 
decided  to  devote  his  whole  life  and  energies  to 
abolishing  the  slave  trade.  Dillwyn  and  Wilber- 
force  joined  him  and  in  1791  the  subject  was  de- 
bated again  in  the  House.  The  movement  gained 
strength  by  the  fact  that  the  Danish  king  abolished 
slavery  in  all  his  dominions  in  1792.  In  1798 
when  a  motion  was  again  put  before  the  House, 
it  was  lost  by  only  five  votes,  88  to  83.  In  1806 
Grenville  and  Fox  brought  in  a  bill,  "and  at  last, 
in  1807,  the  moral  sense  of  the  British  public  over- 
rode the  vested  interests  of  merchants  and  planters; 
parliament,  at  Lord  Grenville's  instance,  passed  the 
famous  act  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  trade; 
and  thenceforward  successive  British  governments 
set  themselves  steadily  by  treaty  and  convention  to 
.bring   other  nations  to  follow  their  example.   .   .  . 
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In  1794  t^c  United  States  prohibited  their  subjects 
from  slave-trading  to  foreign  countries,  and  in 
1807  they  prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves  into 
their  own." — C.  P.  Lucas,  Historical  geography  of 
the  British  colonies ,  v.  2,  pp.  67-68. 

1793. — Influence  of  cotton  industry.  See 
U.S.A.:  1793:  Whitney's  cotton  gin;  Agriculture: 
Modern  period:  United  States:   1776-1833. 

1793. — First  fugitive  slave  law.  See  U.S.A.: 
1793:  First  fugitive  slave  law. 

1793. — Anti-slavery  movement  in  Canada.  See 
Canada:    1793. 

1797. — Slavocracy  in  Congress.  See  U.  S.  A. 
1797-1800. 

1799. — Gradual  emancipation  enacted  in  New 
York,    See  New  York:  1799. 

1803-1804. — Restriction  of  importation  in 
Louisiana.    See  Louisuna:  1803-1804. 

1806-1807. — Abolition  of  slave  trade.  See  Eng- 
land:  1806-1812;  U.S.A.:  1807. 

1814. — Agitation  for  freedom  in  Guiana.  See 
Guiana:  1814-1834. 


universal  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  as  a  meas- 
ure particularly  worthy  of  their  attention,  con- 
formable to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  to  the 
generous  principles  of  their  august  Sovereigns,  they 
are  animated  with  the  sincere  desire  of  concurring 
in  the  most  prompt  and  effectual  execution  of  this 
measure,  by  all  the  means  at  their  disposal.  .  .  .  The 
said  Plenipotentiaries  at  the  same  time  acknowl- 
edge that  this  general  Declaration  cannot  prejudice 
the  period  that  each  particular  Power  may  consider 
as  most  desirable  for  the  definitive  abolition  of 
the  Slave  Trade.  Consequently,  the  determining 
the  period  when  this  trade  is  to  cease  universally 
must  be  a  subject  of  negociation  between  the 
Powers;  it  being  understood,  however,  that  no 
proper  means  of  securing  its  attainment,  and  of 
accelerating  its  progress,  are  to  be  neglected." — 
L.  Hertslet,  Collection  of  treaties  and  conventions, 

V.    I,    p.    II. 

1815-1863. — Treaties  between  Great  Britain 
and  other  powers  for  its  suppression. — Between 
1815  and  1863  the  following  treaties  between  Great 
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1815. — Declaration  of  powers  against  slave 
trade. — The  following  are  passages  from  the  Dec- 
laration against  the  Slave  Trade,  which  was  signed 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  February  8,  1815:  "Having  taken 
into  consideration  that  the  commerce  known  by 
the  name  of  'the  Slave  Trade'  has  been  considered 
by  just  and  enlightened  men  of  all  ages  as  repug- 
nant to  the  principles  of  humanity  and  universal 
morality;  .  .  .  that  at  length  the  public  voice,  in  all 
civilized  countries,  calls  aloud  for  its  prompt  sup- 
pression; that  since  the  character  and  the  details 
of  this  traffic  have  been  better  known,  and  the 
evils  of  every  kind  which  attend  it,  completely  de- 
veloped, several  European  Governments  •  have, 
virtually,  come  to  the  resolution  of  putting  a  stop 
to  it,  and  that,  successively  all  the  Powers  possess- 
ing Colonies  in  different  parts  of  the  world  have 
acknowledged,  either  by  Legislative  Acts,  or  by 
Treaties,  or  other  formal  engagements,  the  duty 
and  necessity  of  abolishing  it.  That  by  a  separate 
Article  of  the  late  Treaty  of  Paris,  Great  Britain 
and  France  engaged  to  unite  their  efforts  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  to  induce  all  the  Powers  of 
Christendom  to  proclaim  the  universal  and  defini- 
tive Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade:  That  the  Pleni- 
potentiaries assembled  at  this  Congress  .  .  .  de- 
clare, in  the  face  of  Europe,  that,  considering  the 


Britain  and  other  powers  were  made  for  the  sup- 
pression of  slavery:  "With  France,  additional  arti- 
cles to  treaties  of  Paris,  30  May  1814  and  20  Nov. 
1815 — convention  of  Paris,  30  Nov.  1831 — supple- 
mentary convention  of  Paris,  22  Mar.  1833 — treaty 
of  Paris,  20  Dec.  1841,  not  ratified:  convention  of 
London,  29  May  1845.  With  Spain,  treaty  of 
Madrid,  23  Sept.  181 7 — explanatory  article,  10  Dec 
1822— Treaty  of  Madrid,  28  June  1835.  With 
Netherlands,  treaty  of  London,  13  Aug.  1814 — of 
the  Hague,  4  May  18 18 — additional  articles,  at 
Brussels,  31  Dec.  1822,  25  Jan.  1823,  and  7  Feb. 
1837.  With  Denmark,  treaty  of  Kiel,  14  Jan.  1814 
— of  Copenhagen,  26  July  1834.  With  Portugal 
treaty  of  Vienna,  22  Jan.  1815 — of  London,  28 
July  181 7 — separate  article  signed,  ir  Sept.  1817 — 
additional  articles  at  Lisbon,  15  Mar.  1823 — treaty 
of  Lisbon,  3  July  1842.  With  Sweden,  treaty  of 
Stockholm,  6  Nov.  1824 — additional  article,  15  June 
1835.  With  Madagascar,  treaty  of  Tamatavc,  23 
Oct.  181 7 — additional  articles,  ix  Oct.  1820.  With 
Imaum  of  Muscat,  10  Sept.  1822 — additional  arti- 
cle, 17  Dec.  1839.  With  Brazil,  treaty  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  23  Nov.  1826 — another,  1845.  With  Sar- 
dinia, treaty  of  Turin,  8  Aug.  1834 — additional  arti- 
cle, 8  Dec.  1834.  With  Tmcany,  convention  of 
Florence,  24  Nov.  1837.  With  Hanse  Towns,  con- 
vention   of    Hamburg,    9    June    1837.     With    Two 
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Sicilies,  convention  of  Naples,  14  Feb.  i8j8.  I  In 
1839  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society 
was  founded  and  it  was  largely  through  its  efforts 
that  Parliament  was  induced  to  make  the  following 
treaties:]  With  Venezitela,  treaty  of  Caracas,  15 
Mar.  1839.  With  Chili,  treaty  of  Santiago,  ig 
Jan.  1839.  With  Uruguay,  treaty  of  Montevideo, 
13  July  183Q.  With  Argentine  Confederation, 
treaty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  24  May  1839.  With 
llayti,  convention  of  Port-au-Prince,  23  Dec.  1839. 
With  Bolivia,  treaty  of  Sucre,  25  Sept.  1840.  With 
Texas,  treaty  of  London,  16  Nov.  1840.  With 
Mexico,  treaty  of  Mexico,  24  Feb.  1841.  With 
Austria,  Prussia  and  Russia,  treaty  of  London,  20 
Dec.  1841.  With  United  States,  Ashburton  Treaty, 
1842 — treaty  of  Washington,  7  Apr.  1862 — carried 
into  effect  by  Act  25  and  26  Vic.  c.  40,  17  July 
1862 — additional  article,  17  Feb.  1863." — B.  B. 
Woodward  and  W.  L.  R.  Gates,  Treaties  with  Great 
Britain  re  slavery  {Encyclopcedia  of  chronology, 
p.  1290). 

1816. — Abolished  in  Algeria.  See  Barbary 
States:    1816. 

1816-1849. — Organization  of  American  Col- 
onization Society. — Founding  of  Liberia.  See 
•American  Colonization  Society;  Liberia:  Early 
history;   1820-1823. 

1818. — Arbitration  between  United  States  and 
England  concerning  restoration  of  slaves.  See 
Arbitration,  Lvternational:  Modern  period:  1818. 

1818-1821. — Opening  struggle  of  American 
conflict. — Missouri  Compromise.  See  U.S.A.: 
1818-1821;  Missouri:    1820. 

1818-1845. — Anti-slavery  movement  in  Con- 
necticut.   See  Connecticut:  1818-1845. 

1821. — Emancipation  in  Ecuador.  See  Ecua- 
dor:   1821-1854. 

1823. — Abolition  in  Central  America.  See  Cen- 
tr.al  America:   1821-1871. 

1827. — Final  emancipation  in  New  York.  See 
New  York:   1827. 

1828-1832. — Rise  of  abolitionists  in  the  United 
States. — Nat.  Turner's  insurrection. — "While  the 
reign  of  Andrew  Jackson  [1828-1836]  paved  the 
way  on  which  the  slave-holding  interest  ascended  to 
the  zenith  of  its  supremacy  over  the  Union,  there 
arose,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  body  of  the  aboli- 
tionists, the  enemy  which  undermined  the  firm 
ground  under  the  feet  of  that  same  slave-holding 
interest.  The  expression,  'abolition  of  slavery,'  is 
to  be  met  with  even  before  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution.  But  the  word  'abolitionism,'  as  de- 
scriptive of  a  definite  poHtical  programme,  occurs 
for  the  first  time  in  this  p)eriod.  .  .  .  The  immedi- 
ate precursor,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  father 
of  the  abolitionists,  was  Benjamin  Lundy,  a  Quaker 
born  in  New  Jersey.  In  Wheeling,  West  Virginia, 
where  he  learned  the  saddler's  trade,  he  had  ample 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  horrors 
of  slavery,  as  great  cargoes  of  slaves,  on  their  way 
to  the  southern  states,  frequently  passed  the  place. 
Lundy  had  been  endeavoring  for  some  years  to 
awaken  an  active  interest  among  his  neighbors  in 
the  hard  lot  of  the  slaves,  when  the  Missouri  ques- 
tion brought  him  to  the  resolve  to  consecrate  his 
whole  life  to  their  course.  In  1821,  he  began  to 
publish  the  'Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,' 
which  is  to  be  considered  the  first  abolition  organ. 
The  19th  century  can  scarcely  point  to  another 
instance  in  which  the  command  of  Christ,  to  leave 
all  things  and  follow  him,  was  so  literally  con- 
strued and  followed.  Lundy  gave  up  his  flourish- 
ing business,  took  leave  of  his  wife  and  of  his  two 
dearly  beloved  children,  and  began  a  restless,  wan- 
dering life,  to  arouse  consciences  everywhere  to  a 


dee|>cr  understanding  of  the  sin  and  curse  of 
slavery.  In  the  autumn  of  1829  he  obtained,  as 
associate  publisher  of  his  sheet,  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  a  young  literateur,  born  in  Newburyport, 
Ma.ssachusetts,  who,  from  the  position  of  a  poor 
apprentice  to  a  tradesman,  ro.se  to  be  a  type-setter, 
and  from  being  a  type-setter  to  be  a  journalist. 
The  removal  of  Garrison  from  New  England  to 
Baltimore,  where  Lundy  was  then  publishing  the 
'"Genius,'  was  an  event  pregnant  with  consequences. 
Garrison  had  long  been  a  zealous  enemy  of  slavery, 
but  had  hitherto  seen  the  right  way  of  doing  away 
with  the  evil  in  the  efforts  of  the  colonization 
society.  What  he  now  s'aw  of  slavery  and  its 
effects  with  his  own  eyes  produced  a  complete 
revolution  in  his  views  in  a  few  months.  He  not 
only  recognized  the  impossibility  of  preventing  the 
extension  of  slavery  by  colonizing  the  free  negroes 
in  Africa,  to  say  nothing  of  gradually  doing  away 
with  it  altogether,  but  he  became  convinced  also 
that  the  leading  spirits  of  the  colonization  society 
purposely  sought  to  induce  the  philanthropists  of 
the  north  to  enter  on  a  wrong  course,  in  the  in- 
terests of  slavery.  Hence  his  own  profession  of 
faith  was,  henceforth,  'immediate  and  uncondi- 
tional emancipation.'  His  separation  from  the  more 
moderate  Lundy,  which  was  rendered  unavoidable 
by  this  course,  was  hastened  by  an  outside  occur- 
rence. The  captain  of  a  ship  from  New  England 
took  on  board  at  Baltimore  a  cargo  of  slaves  des- 
tined for  New  Orleans.  Garrison  denounced  him 
on  that  account  with  passionate  violence.  The 
matter  was  carried  before  the  court,  and  he  was 
sentenced  to  prison  and  to  pay  a  money  fine  for 
publishing  a  Ubelous  article  and  for  criminally  in- 
citing slaves  to  insurrection.  After  an  imprison- 
ment of  seven  weeks,  his  fine  was  paid  by  a  New 
York  philanthropist,  Arthur  Tappan,  and  Garrison 
left  the  city  to  spread  his  convictions  by  means  of 
public  lectures  through  New  England.  Although 
his  success  was  not  very  encouraging,  he,  in  Janu- 
ary, 183 1,  established  a  paper  of  his  own  in  Bos- 
ton, known  as  'The  Liberator.'  He  was  not  only 
its  publisher,  and  sole  writer  for  it,  but  he  had  to 
be  his  own  printer  and  carrier.  His  only  assistant 
was  a  negro.  ...  In  one  year,  Garrison  had  found 
so  many  who  shared  his  views,  that  it  was  possible 
to  found  the  'New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society' 
in  Boston  [January,  1832].  The  example  was  imi- 
tated in  other  states.  The  movement  spread  so 
rapidly  that  as  early  as  December,  1833,  a  'na- 
tional' anti-slavery  convention  could  be  held  in 
Philadelphia.  The  immediate  practical  result  of 
this  was  the  foundation  of  the  'American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society.'  ...  In  the  same  year  that  Garri- 
son raised  the  standard  of  unconditional  aboli- 
tionism in  Boston,  an  event  happened  in  Virginia, 
which  from  the  opposite  side,  contributed  power- 
fully to  lead  the  slavery  question  over  into  its  new 
stage  of  development.  In  August,  1831,  an  up- 
rising of  slaves,  under  the  leadership  of  Nat.  Turner, 
occurred  in  Southampton  county.  It  was,  how- 
ever, quickly  subdued,  but  cost  the  life  of  61  white 
persons,  mostly  women  and  children.  The  excite- 
ment throughout  the  entire  south,  and  especially 
in  Virginia  and  the  states  contiguous  to  it,  was  out 
of  all  proportion  with  the  number  of  the  victims 
and  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy." — H.  von  Hoist, 
Constitutional  and  political  history  of  the  United 
States,  V.  2,  ch.  2. — See  also  U.S.A.:   1829-1832. 

Also  in:  W.  P.  and  F.  J.  Garrison,  William 
Lloyd  Garrison:  Story  of  his  life,  v.  i,  ch.  6-9. — 
S.  J.  May,  Recollections  of  the  anti-slavery  con- 
flict, pp.  1-90. — G.  L.  Austin,  Life  and  times  of 
Wendell  Phillips,  ch.  3. — O.  Johnson,  William  Lloyd 
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Gairrison  and  his  times,  ch.  1-5. — J.  F.  Rhodes, 
History  of  the  United  States  from  1850,  ch.  i. — 
B.  Tuckerman,  William  Jay  and  the  constitutional 
movement  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

1829-1837. — Emancipation  in  Mexico  resisted 
in  Texas. — Schemes  of  American  slave  power 
for  acquiring  that  state.  See  Texas:  1824-1830; 
Mexico:  1829-1839. 

1831. — Illinois  controversy.    See  Illinois:  1831- 

1837. 

1831-1842. — Petitions  against  slavery. — Ather- 
ton  gag.  See  U.S.A.:  1831-1836;  1835;  1836; 
1837-1838;   1842. 

1833. — Abolition  in  West  Indies.  See  Eng- 
land:  1832-1833. 

1834. — Emancipation  in  South  Africa.  See 
South  Africa,  Union  of:  1806-1881. 

1834-1838. — Emancipation  in  British  colonies. 
— "The  abolition  of  slavery,  as  Fox  had  said,  was 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  extinction  of  the 
slave  trade;  and  in  1833  the  act  for  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery  throughout  the  British  colonies  was  passed. 
The  law  was  to  take  effect  from  the  first  of  August 
1834,  but  the  slaves  were  to  be  apprenticed  to  their 
former  owners  till  1838  and  in  the  case  of  agricul- 
tural slaves  till  1840,  and  £20,000,000  sterling  were 
voted  as  compensation  to  the  slave-holders  at  the 
Cape,  in  Mauritius,  and  in  the  West  Indies.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  two  colonies,  Antigua 
and  the  Bermudas,  had  the  good  sense  to  dispense 
with  the  apprenticeship  system  altogether,  and 
in  no  case  was  it  prolonged  beyond  1838.  .  .  .  When 
Burke  wrote,  there  were,  according  to  his  account, 
in  the  British  West  Indies  at  least  230,000  slaves 
against  at  the  most  90,000  whites.  In  1788  it  is 
stated  that  there  were  450,000  negroes  in  the 
British  sugar  colonies.  At  the  last  registration 
prior  to  emancipation,  after  British  Guiana  and 
Trinidad  had  become  British  possessions,  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  was  given  at  some  674,000." — C.  P. 
Lucas,  Historical  geography  of  the  British  colonies, 
V.  2,  pp.  68-69. — See  also  Guiana:   1834-1900. 

1837. — Murder  of  Lovejoy. — Rev.  Elijah  P. 
Lovejoy,  publishing  a  religious  paper  that  dealt 
freely  with  slavery,  had  been  driven  from  St.  Louis 
to  Alton,  Illinois.  There  he  was  thrice  attacked 
by  a  mob  and  his  press  and  printing  materials 
were  destroyed.  On  the  third  attack,  which  he 
and  his  friends  resolutely  resisted,  he  was  killed. — 
Based  on  J.  C.  and  O.  Lovejoy,  Memoir  of  Rev. 
Elijah  P.  Lovejoy. 

1840. — Anti-slavery  congress  in  London.  See 
Suffrage,  Woman:   1647-1848. 

1840-1847.— Liberty  party  and  league.— The 
Liberty  party  was  formed  by  fabolitionists]  who 
favored  political  action  against  slavery,  but  not 
through  the  old  Whig  and  Deniocratic  parties.  In 
1847  it  became  divided,  and  a  separate  body  was 
formed  which  took  the  name  of  the  Liberty 
League,  and  which  nominated  Gerrit  Smith  for 
president,  with  Elihu  Burritt  for  vice  president. 
"As  distinguished  from  the  other  wing,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  members  of  the  Liberty  League  were 
less  practical,  more  disposed  to  adhere  to  theories, 
and  more  fearful  of  sacrificing  principle  to  policy." 
— H.  Wilson,  History  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
slave  power  in  America,  v.  2,  ch.  9. 

Also  in:  W.  Birney,  James  G.  Birney  and  his 
times,  ch.  29. 

1840-1860.— Underground  railroad.— "The  Un- 
derground Railroad  was  the  popular  designation 
given  (in  the  United  States]  to  those  systematic 
and  co-operative  efforts  which  were  made  by  the 
friends  of  the  fleeing  slave  to  aid  him  in  eluding 
the  pursuit  of  the  slave-hunters,  who  were  gener- 


ally on  his  track.  This  'institution,'  as  it  was 
familiarly  called,  played  an  important  part  in  the 
great  drama  of  slavery  and  anti-slatery.  By  its 
timely  and  effective  aid  thousands  were  enabled 
to  escape  from  the  prison-house  of  bondage.  .  .  . 
The  practical  working  of  the  system  required  'sta- 
tions' at  convenient  distances,  or  rather  the  houses 
of  persons  who  held  themselves  in  readiness  to 
receive  fugitives,  singly  or  in  numbers,  at  any 
hour  of  day  or  night,  to  feed  and  shelter,  to  clothe 
if  necessary,  and  to  conceal  until  they  could  be 
despatched  with  safety  to  some  other  point  along 
the  route.  There  were  others  who  held  themselves 
in  hke  readiness  to  take  them  by  private  or  public 
conveyance.  .  .  .  When  the  wide  extent  of  territory' 
embraced  by  the  Middle  States  and  all  the  Western 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  is  borne  in  mind, 
and  it  is  remembered  that  the  whole  was  dotted 
with  these  'stations,'  and  covered  with  a  network 
of  imaginary  routes,  not  found,  indeed,  in  the 
railway  guides  or  on  the  railway  maps;  that  each 
station  had  its  brave  and  faithful  men  and  women, 
ever  on  the  alert  to  seek  out  and  succor  the  com- 
ing fugitive,  and  equally  intent  on  deceiving  and 
thwarting  his  pursuers;  that  there  were  always 
trusty  and  courageous  conductors  waiting,  like  the 
'minute-men'  of  the  Revolution,  to  take  their  living 
and  precious  freights,  often  by  unfrequented  roads, 
on  dark  and  stormy  nights,  safely  on  their  way; 
and  that  the  numbers  actually  rescued  were  very 
great,  many  counting  their  trophies  by  hundreds, 
some  by  thousands,  two  men  being  credited  with 
the  incredible  estimate  of  over  2,500  each, — there 
are  materials  from  which  to  estimate,  approxi- 
mately at  least,  the  amount  of  labor  performed, 
of  cost  and  risk  incurred  on  the  despised  and 
deprecated  Underground  Railroad." — H.  Wilson, 
History  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  slave  power  in 
America,  v.  2,  ch.  6. 

Also  in:  W.  Still,  Underground  railroad.— M.  G. 
McDougal,  Fugitive  slaves  (Fay  House  Mono- 
graphs, 3). 

1841-1844. — Attempts  to  abolish  slavery  in 
Texas.    See  U.S.A.:  1841-1844. 

1842. — Webster-Ashburton  Treaty  provisions 
against  slave  trade.  See  U.S.A.:  1842:  Treaty 
with  England;  African  Squadron. 

1844. — Attempted  insurrection  in  Cuba.  See 
Cuba:    i 763-1861. 

1844-1845.— Status  in  Texas  Territory  at  an- 
nexation.— Admission  of  Florida  and  Iowa  into 
the  Union.  See  Texas:  1836-1845;  U.S.A.:  1845: 
Preserving  the  equilibrium  between  slave  and  free 
states. 

1845-1846.— Wilmot  Proviso.  See  U.S.A.: 
184S-1846. 

1847-1854. — Creates  disputes  in  organization  of 
new  territories. — Cause  of  disunion.  See  U.S.  A.: 
1847-1849;    1848-1854. 

1848. — Abolished  in  Virgin  islands.  See  Vir- 
gin islands:   Discovery  and  settlement. 

1848-1850.— Alabama  resolutions. — Nashville 
convention.  See  Alabama:  1848;  U.S.A.:  1850 
(June). 

1850. — Clay's  last  compromise. — Fugitive  slave 
law  (with  text).  Sec  U.S.A.:  1850  (March); 
(April-September);  Mis.soufi:   1850-1860. 

1852. — Publication  and  influence  of  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin."  See  U.S.A.:  1852:  Appearance  of 
"Uncle    Tom's   Cabin." 

1854. — Kansas-Nebraska  Bill. — Repeal  of  Mis- 
souri Compromise.     See  U.S.A.:   1853-1854. 

1854. — Abolition  in  Venezuela.  See  Venezuela: 
1820-18X0. 

1854-1859. — Solidification  of  anti-slavery  sen- 
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timent  in  the  North. — Birth  of  Republican  party 
of  the  United  States.  See  U.S.A.;  1854-1855; 
Minnesota:  1854-1855;  Wisconsin:  1854;  Oregon: 
1856-185Q. 

1854-1859. — Struggle  for  Kansas.  See  Kansas: 
1854-185Q. 

1854-1859. — Southern  opposition  to  abolition. 
— The  Williamsburg  grand  jury  voiced  the  senti- 
ment of  the  South  when  in  1854  it  made  a  declara- 
tion to  the  effect  that  abolition  was  a  public  griev- 
ance. The  subject  was  debated  each  year  until 
185Q,  when  a  resolution  was  pa.ssed  stating  that 
"all  laws,  state  or  federal,  prohibiting  the  African 
slave  trade  ought  to  be  repealed."  "The  whole 
movement  represented  the  economic  revolt  of  the 
slave  consuming  cotton  belt  against  the  loss  of 
their  base  of  labor  supply." — W.  E.  B.  Dubois, 
Suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  p.  173. 

1856. — Sumner's  speech  on  the  "crime  against 
Kansas."  See  US.  .A.:  1856:  Senator  Sumner's 
speech,  etc. 

1856.— Abolition  in  Peru.    See  Peru:  1826-1876. 

1857.— Dred  Scott  case.     See  U.S.. A.:   1857. 

1857. — Strader  vs.  Graham.    See  U.S.A.:  1857. 

1858. — Lincoln-Douglas  debate.  See  U.S.A.: 
1856;  Freeport  doctrine. 

1858-1863. — Dutch  East  Indies.— In  1858,  J.  J. 
Rochussen,  a  former  governor  of  the  East  Indies, 
became  premier  of  Holland.  During  the  early 
years  of  his  ministry  (1858- 1869),  slavery  was 
abolished  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  system  of  compulsory  labor  was  allowed 
to  continue  among  the  Javanese.  While  Dutch 
sentiment  was  still  considering  this  question,  a 
novel  was  written  by  Douwes  Havelaar  dealing 
with  conditions  in  Java.  The  exposure  of  the  in- 
humanity of  the  system  caused  it  to  be  abolished 
in   1803. 

1859.— John  Brown's  raid  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
See  U.S.A.:   1859. 

1860. — Slavery  concentrated  in  the  South. — 
Crittenden  Compromise. — President  Buchanan's 
message  to  Congress.  See  U.S.A.:  i860:  Slavery 
concentrated  in  the  South;  Eighth  census;  i860 
(December):  Vain  concessions,  etc.;  i860  (Decem- 
ber):   President   Buchanan's  surrender. 

1860-1865. — Secession  ordinance  of  South  Car- 
olina.— Question  in  Missouri.  See  U.S.A.:  i860 
(November-December),  and  after;  Missouri:  1860- 
1861. 

1861. — Peace  convention  at  Washington.  See 
U.S.A.:    1861    (February):    Peace  convention. 

1861  (May). — First  war-thrust. — General  But- 
ler declares  slaves  to  be  contraband  of  war. 
See  U.S.A.:  1861  (May). 

1861  (August). — Act  of  Congress  freeing 
slaves  employed  in  the  service  of  secessionists. 
See  U.S.A.:    1861    (August). 

1861  (August-September). — Fremont's  prema- 
ture Proclamation  of  Emancipation  in  Missouri, 
and  Lincoln's  modification  of  it.  See  U.S.A.: 
1861    (August-October:   Missouri). 

1862. — Compensated  emancipation  proposed  by 
President  Lincoln.  See  U.S.A.:  1862  (March): 
President  Lincoln's  proposal  of  comp>ensated  eman- 
cipation. 

1862. — Federal  officers  forbidden,  by  amended 
military  code,  to  surrender  fugitive  slaves.  See 
U.S.A.:  1862  (March):  Amendment  of  the  military 
code. 

1862. — Abolition  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  See 
U.S.A.:    1862    (April-June). 

1862. — General  Hunter's  emancipation  order 
rescinded  by   President   Lincoln.     See   U.S.A.: 


1862  (May):  General  Hunter's  emancipation 
order. 

1862. — First  arming  of  freedmen  in  the  war 
for  the  Union.  See  U.S.A.:  1862  (May:  South 
Carolina). 

1862. — Gradual  emancipation  in  West  Virginia 
provided  for.  See  West  Virginia:  1862  (April- 
December)  . 

1862. — Act  confiscating  property  and  freeing 
the  slaves  of  Confederates.  See  U.S.A.:  1862 
(July) :   Confiscation   of  i)ropcrty,  etc. 

1862. — President  Lincoln's  preliminary  or 
monitory  Proclamation  of  Emancipation.  See 
U.S..\.:   1862  (September). 

1862-1865. — Abolition  in  Missouri.  See  Mis- 
souri: 1 862 -1 865. 

1863. — President  Lincoln's  final  Proclamation 
of  Emancipation.    See  U.S.A.:  1863  (January). 

1864. — Repeal  of  the  fugitive  slave  laws.  See 
U.S.A.:   1864  (June). 

1864-1867. — Abolition  in  Louisiana,  Maryland 
and  Tennessee.  See  U.S.A.:  1863-1864  (Decem- 
ber-July); Maryland:  1864-1867;  Tennessee: 
1865-1866. 

1865. — Adoption  of  Thirteenth  Amendment  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  forever 
prohibiting  slavery.  SeeU.  S.A.:  1865  (January); 
U.S.A.,  Constitution  of. 

1865. — Emancipation  of  families  of  colored 
soldiers.     SeeU.  S.  A.:   1865  (March). 

1865. — Freedmen's  laws. — Negroes  given  right 
to  vote  and  testify.  See  U.S.A.:  1865  (July- 
December)  ;  Mississippi:  1865-1869. 

1866. — Black  Codes.    See  Mississippi:  1866. 

1869-1893. — Slave  trade  in  Africa  and  Euro- 
pean measures  for  its  suppression. — "While  Liv- 
ingstone was  making  his  terrible  disclosures  re- 
specting the  havoc  wrought  by  the  slave-trader 
in  east  central  Africa,  Sir  Samuel  Baker  was  striv- 
ing to  effect  in  north  central  Africa  what  has  been 
so  successfully  accomplished  in  the  Congo  State. 
[See  Belgian  Congo:  1885-1902.]  During  his  ex- 
pedition for  the  discovery  of  the  Albert  Nyanza, 
his  explorations  led  him  through  one  of  the 
principal  man-hunting  regions,  wherein  murder  and 
spoliation  were  the  constant  occupations  of  power- 
ful bands  from  Egypt  and  Nubia.  These  revela- 
tions were  followed  by  diplomatic  pressure  upon 
the  Khedive  Ismail,  and  through  the  personal  in- 
fluence of  an  august  personage  he  was  finally  in- 
duced to  delegate  to  Sir  Samuel  the  task  of 
arresting  the  destructive  careers  of  the  slavers  in 
the  region  of  the  Upper  Nile.  In  his  book  Ismailia 
we  have  the  record  of  his  operations  by  himself. 
The  firman  issued  to  him  was  to  the  effect  that 
he  'was  to  subdue  to  the  Khedive's  authority  the 
countries  to  the  south  of  Goudokoro,  to  suppress 
the  slave  trade,  to  introduce  a  system  of  regular 
commerce,  to  open  to  navigation  the  great  lakes 
of  the  equator,  and  to  establish  a  chain  of  military 
stations  and  commercial  depots  throughout  central 
.Africa.'  This  mission  began  in  1869,  and  con- 
tinued until  1874.  On  Baker's  retirement  from 
the  command  of  the  equatorial  Soudan  the  work 
was  intrusted  to  Colonel  C.  G.  Gordon — commonly 
known  as  Chinese  Gordon.  Where  Baker  had 
broken  ground,  Gordon  was  to  build;  what  his  pre- 
decessor had  commenced,  Gordon  was  to  perfect 
and  to  complete.  If  energy,  determination  and 
self-sacrifice  received  their  due,  then  had  Gordon 
surely  won  for  the  Soudan  that  peace  and  security 
which  it  was  his  dear  object  to  obtain  for  it. 
But  slaving  was  an  old  institution  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  Every  habit  and  custom  of  the 
people   bad  some  connection   with   it.     They   had 
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always  been  divided  from  prehistoric  time  into 
enslavers  and  enslaved.  How  could  two  English- 
men, accompanied  by  only  a  handful  of  officers, 
removed  2,000  miles  from  their  base  of  supplies, 
change  the  nature  of  a  race  within  a  few  years? 
Though  much  wrong  had  been  avenged,  many 
thousands  of  slaves  released,  many  a  slaver's  camp 
scattered,  and  many  striking  examples  made  to 
terrify  the  evil-doers,  the  region  was  wide  and 
long;  and  though  within  reach  of  the  Nile  waters 
there  was  a  faint  promise  of  improvement,  else- 
where, at  Kordofan,  Darfoor,  and  Sennaar,  the 
trade  flourished.  After  three  years  of  wonderful 
work,  Gordon  resigned.  A  short  time  afterwards, 
however,  he  resumed  his  task,  with  the  powers  of  a 
dictator,  over  a  region  covering  1,100,000  square 
miles.  But  the  personal  courage,  energy,  and  devo- 
tion of  one  man  opposed  to  a  race  can  effect  but 
little.  .  .  .  After  another  period  of  three  years 
he  again  resigned.  Then  followed  a  revulsion.  The 
Khedivial  government  reverted  to  the  old  order 
of  things.  .  .  .  All  traces  of  the  work  of  Baker  and 
Gordon  have  long  ago  been  completely  obliterated. 
Attention  has  been  given  of  late  to  Morocco.  This 
near  neighbor  of  England  is  just  twenty  years 
behind  Zanzibar.  .  .  .  [(See  Africa:  Modern  Euro- 
pean occupation:  Chronologj':  1897;  Zanzibar: 
1897-1909.)  In  1872  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  been  sent 
to  Zanzibar  to  suppress  the  trade,  and  his  statement 
to  Parliament  of  his  difficulties  led  to  more  effective 
measures  being  passed  in  1S73.]  While  the  heart 
of  Africa  responds  to  the  civilizing  influences  mov- 
ing from  the  east  and  the  west  and  the  south, 
Morocco  remains  stupidly  indifferent  and  inert, 
a  pitiful  example  of  senility  and  decay.  The  re- 
maining portion  of  North  Africa  which  still  fosters 
slavery  is  Tripoli.  The  occupation  of  Tunis  by 
France  has  diverted  such  traffic  in  slaves  as  it 
maintained  to  its  neighbor.  Though  the  watchful- 
ness of  the  Mediterranean  cruisers  renders  the 
trade  a  precarious  one,  the  small  lateen  boats  are 
frequently  able  to  sail  from  such  ports  as  Benghazi, 
Derna,  Solum,  etc,  with  living  freight,  along  the 
coast  to  Asia  Minor.  In  the  interior,  which  is  in- 
accessible to  travellers,  owing  to  the  fanaticism  of 
the  Senoussi  sect,  caravans  from  Darfoor  and 
Wadai  bring  large  numbers  of  slaves  for  the  supply 
of  Tripolitan  families  and  Senouissian  sanctuaries. 
[In  West  Africa  Governor  Strahan  abolished  slav- 
ery on  the  Gold  Coast  in  1874.  In  1877  a  con- 
vention was  made  with  Egypt  forbidding  slave 
dealers  in  the  west.  (See  Egypt:  1870- 1883.)  In 
1885  a  west  African  conference  was  convened  and 
the  various  colonizing  powers  agreed  to  give  gov- 
ernmental aid  in  suppressing  the  trade.].  .  .  .  The 
partition  of  Africa  among  the  European  powers 
[by  the  Berlin  Conference  of  1885  and  the  Anglo- 
German  Convention  of  1890  (see  Africa:  1884; 
1885-1890)];  was  the  first  effective  blow  dealt  to 
the  slave  trade  in  inner  Africa.  The  east  coast, 
whence  a  few  years  ago  the  slaves  marched  in 
battalions  to  scatter  over  the  wide  interior  of  the 
continent  for  pillage  and  devastation,  is  to-day 
guarded  by  German  and  British  troops.  The  island 
of  Zanzibar,  where  they  are  equipped  for  their 
murderous  enterprises,  is  under  the  British  flag. 
.  .  .  The  final  blow  has  been  given  by  the  act  of 
the  Brussels  Antislavcry  Conference  .  .  .  ratified 
[1892]  by  the  powers,  wherein  modern  civiliza- 
tion has  fully  declared  its  opinions  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  and  no  single  power  will  dare 
remain  indifferent  to  them,  under  penalty  of 
obloquy  and  shame.  .  .  .  The  Congo  State  devotes 
her  annual  subsidies  of  £120,000  and  the  export 
tax  of  £30,000  wholly  to  the  task  of  securing  her 


territory  against  the  malign  influences  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  elevating  it  to  the  rank  of  self-protecting 
states.  The  German  government  undertakes  the 
sure  guardianship  of  its  vast  African  territory  as 
an  imperial  possession,  so  as  to  render  it  inacces- 
sible to  the  slave-hunter.  .  .  .  The  coast  towns  are 
fortified  and  garrisoned;  they  [the  Germans]  are 
making  their  advance  towards  Lake  Tanganika  by 
the  erection  of  military  stations;  severe  regulations 
have  been  issued  against  the  importation  of  arms 
and  gunpowder;  the  Reichstag  has  been  unstinted 
in  its  supplies  of  money;  an  experienced  adminis- 
trator. Baron  von  Soden,  has  been  appointed  an 
imperial  commissioner,  and  scores  of  qualified 
subordinates  assist  him.  ...  So  far  [1893]  the  ex- 
penses, I  think,  have  averaged  over  £100,000  annu- 
ally."— H.  M.  Stanley,  Slavery  and  the  slave  trade 
in  Africa. — See  also  British  East  Africa:  1895- 
1897;  Asylum,  Right  of:  Immunity  from  arrest. 
Also  in:  R.  F.  Clark,  Cardinal  Lavigerie  and 
the  African  slave  trade,  pt.  2. 

1870. — Emancipation  in  Porto  Rico.  See  Porto 
Rico:    1800- 189 7. 

1871-1888. — Emancipation  in  Brazil.  See 
Brazil:   1871-1888. 

1876. — In  Portuguese  colonies. — In  1876,  the 
Portuguese  government  passed  a  law  freeing  slaves 
in  Portuguese  colonies,  but  slaven*'  did  not  entirely 
cease.    See  Portuguese  Africa:   1905-1906. 

1880-1886.— Abolition  in  Cuba.  See  Cuba: 
1868-1895. 

1882.— Slater  Fund  established  in  the  United 
States  for  the  education  of  negroes.  See  Slater 
Fund. 

1889.  —  Turkish  slavery  ceases. — Slaver}^  in 
Turkey  has  never  been  extensive.  In  1889,  in 
response  to  pressure  from  Europe,  the  government 
freed  all  slaves. 

1890-1914. — Abolished  in  Africa  by  General 
Act  of  Brussels. — Status  in  Nigeria. — Suppres- 
sion in  Sudan.  See  Africa:  Modern  European 
occupation:  1890-1906;  Nigeria,  Protectorate  of: 
1914-1919;  Sudan:   1914. 

1895. — Abolition  in  India.  See  India:  1895 
(March-September) . 

1895. — New  anti-slavery  law  in  Egypt.  See 
Egypt:   1895. 

1896. — Abolition  in  Madagascar.  See  Mada- 
gascar: 1894-1899. 

1897-1909.— Abolished  in  Zanzibar.  See  Africa: 
1897;  Zanzibar:  1897-1909. 

1897. — Subjugation  of  Fulah  slave  raiders  in 
Nupe  and  Ilorin.    See  .Africa:   1897. 

1899. — Forced  labor  in  the  Congo  state.  See 
Belgian  Congo:  1899. 

1905. — Abolition  in  Siam.  See  Siam:  1905. 
1910. — United  States  forbids  importation  of 
slave-grown  cocoa. — In  loio,  Joseph  Butts,  an 
Englishman,  made  a  statement  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  effect  that  a  great  deal  of  the  cocoa 
coming  into  the  United  States  was  grown  by  slave 
labor  on  the  islands  of  San  Thome  and  Principe 
in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  The  members  were  so  im- 
pressed by  his  statement  that  a  bill  was  brought 
before  the  Senate  and  passed,  forbidding  the  im- 
portation of  this  cocoa  into  the  United  States. 

1923.— In  Yemen,  Hejaz  and  Africa.— "That 
the  trade  in  African  slaves  is  still  prevalent  in 
Yeman  and  Hejaz  is  evident  from  an  article  con- 
tributed by  a  Moslem,  Amin  Rihani,  to  Al  Ahram, 
Cairo  (/\ugust  0,  1922).  ...  'I  wish  to  lift  the 
veil  from  a  sin  which  I  consider  to  be  the  greatest 
of  sins.  When  I  was  in  the  Hcdjaz  I  heard  \ico- 
ple    advocate   the    lawfulness   of    the    slave    trade. 
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Some  of  them  even  regretted  its  discontinuance  and 
cursed  British  supervision.  I  was  told  that  King 
Hussein  detests  and  forbids  it  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  trying  to  check  and  put  an  end  to  it.'  " — 
Current  topics:  The  slave  trade  in  Hedjaz  today 
(Moslem  World,  Jan.,  1923,  p.  77). — "The  London 
Times  has  had  important  correspondence  repard- 
inp  present  conditions  in  the  slave  traffic  in  south- 
ern Abyssinia.  It  appears  that  a  strip  of  territory 
three  hundred  miles  square  has  been  depopulated 
and  devastated  by  slave  traders,  and  in  this  area 
over  a  million  people  have  been  killed  or  removed 
into  bondage  through  the  Bay  of  Tajura  and  else- 
where since  Menelek's  death.  ...  In  1920  a  Foreign 
Office  mission  traveling  through  Abyssinia  reported 
meeting  groups  of  slaves  yoked  together  and  mov- 
ing openly  through  the  country.  .  .  .  The  League 
of  Nations  has  promised  to  take  up  the  question 
next  September.  Diplomatic  representations  have 
already  been  made  by  the  combined  representa- 
tives on  several  occasions.  They  have  invariably 
resulted  in  the  issue  of  a  notice  declaring  that 
slavery  and  slave-raiding  are  forbidden.  These 
notices  have  already  been  the  source  of  much 
amusement  in  the  market  places  and  elsewhere  in 
Abyssinia." — Ibid.,  Oct.,  1923,  p.  402. 

See  also  American  literature:  1830-1890;  B.\p- 
TISTS:  Triennial  convention  established;  Black 
Belt;  Lynch  law;  Peonage:  Mexico;  Race  prob- 
lems. 

Also  in:  Abyssinia  (British  Parliamentary 
paper,  1923). — A.  Boeckh,  Public  economy  of 
Athens. — W.  Blair,  Inquiry  into  slavery  among  the 
Romans.^-W.  W.  Buckland,  Roman  law  on  slavery. 
— W.  Stubbs,  Constitutional  history  of  England. — 
W.  Irving,  Life  and  voyages  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbtis. — B.  Edw'ards,  History,  civil  and  commer- 
cial of  British  West  Indies. — T.  Clarkson,  History 
of  the  slave  trade. — T.  Fowell  Buxton,  African 
slave  trade. — H.  Greeley,  American  conflict. — W.  E. 
B.  DuBois,  Suppression  of  the  African  slave  trade 
in  the  United  States  of  America. — H.  H.  Johnson, 
Negro  in  the  New  World. — B.  B.  Munford,  Vir- 
ginia's attitude  towards  slavery. — Fletcher  and 
Kidder,  Brazil  and  Brazilians. — D.  Mackenzie  Wal- 
lace, Russia. — H.  J.  Nieboer,  Slavery  as  an  indus- 
trial system. — W.  H.  Smith,  Political  history  of 
slavery. — J.  E.  Caimes,  Slave  power. — M.  Twain, 
King  Leopold's  soliloquy. — J.  H.  Harris,  Portuguese 
slavery:  Britain's  dilemma. 

SLAVI.    See  Venedi. 

SLAVONIA,  region  of  Jugo-Slavia,  and  former- 
ly a  titular  kingdom,  together  with  Croatia,  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy.  It  is  a  moun- 
tainous, agricultural  territory  of  3,640  square  miles, 
containing  a  population,  including  that  of  Croatia, 
of  about  2,600,000,  mainly  Croats  and  Serbs,  with 
a  small  sprinkling  of  Germans  and  Hungarians.  The 
chief  town  is  Eszek  with  a  population  of  31,400. 
In  ancient  times  Croatia-SIavonia  was  included 
in  the  Roman  province  of  Pannonia,  as  part  of 
Illyricum.  During  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries 
the  land  was  wrested  from  Byzantium  by  Slavic 
invaders,  since  when  the  two  provinces  remained 
linked  together  until  the  break-up  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy  in  1918.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury it  was  overrun  by  the  Turks,  who  were  sub- 
sequently driven  out.  At  the  Jugo-Slav  Conven- 
tion of  Geneva,  in  November  1918,  a  national 
government  representing  all  Jugo-Slav  provinces 
was  established  and  Slavonia  became  a  part  of  the 
new  state. — See  also  Croatia. 

SLAVOPHILES.  See  Pan-Slavism ;  Slavs: 
1618-1852;  1830-1914;  Russian  literature:  1836- 
i8S9- 


SLAVS. — The  Slavs  are  a  branch  of  the  Aryan 
family  of  nations.  (See  Aryans:  Meaning  of 
terra.)  "Classified  according  to  language  and  com- 
munity of  interests  they  comprise  Russians,  Poles, 
Ruthenes,  Czechs,  and  Slovaks,  who  form  the 
northern  group,  and  Slovenes,  Croats,  and  Serbs, 
who  constitute  the  southern  (Jugo-Slavs) .  With 
the  exception  of  the  first  and  last  all  these  people 
live  mainly  in  (former)  .Austria-Hungary,  where 
they  comprise  one-half  of  the  entire  population. 
.  .  .  These  northern  and  southern  Slav  groups 
are  divided  from  one  another  by  a  broad  stretch 
of  country  which  lies  along  the  course  of  the 
river  Danube  from  where  it  leaves  Bavaria  down 
to  the  Black  Sea,  and  which  is  inhabited  in  suc- 
cession by  Germans,  Magyars,  and  Roumanians." — 
W.  F.  Bailey,  Slavs  of  the  war  zone,  p.  2. — See 
also  Balkan  states:  Geographical  position. 
"Roughly  speaking  there  are  172  million  Slavs  in 
the  world.  The  Russians  alone  number  about 
no  millions." — S.  P.  Tucic,  Slav  nations,  p.  20. — 
See  also  Austria:  Races  of  Austria;  Map  showing 
distribution  of  nationalities;  Balkan  states:  Races 
existing;  Czechs;  Jugo-Sla\xa;  Slovenes;  Slo- 
vaks. 

Origin. — Racial  unity  of  southern  Slavs. — 
Czechs  and  Slovaks.— The  word  Slav  or  slave  "has 
become  among  ourselves  a  synonyme  of  servitude 
[but  this]  does  not  of  course  determine  its  real 
meaning.  Those  who  bear  it,  naturally  dignify  its 
import  and  themselves  by  assigning  to  it  the  sig- 
nification of  'glory'; — the  Slavonians  to  them- 
selves are,  therefore,  'the  glorious  race.'  But  the 
truth  seems  to  be,  that  'Slava'  in  its  primitive 
meaning,  was  nothing  but  'speech,'  and  that  the 
secondary  notions  of  'fama,'  'gloria,'  followed  from 
this,  as  it  does  in  other  tongues." — J.  G.  Shepperd, 
Fall  of  Rome,  lecture  3. — See  also  Sla\'E. — ''The 
homeland  occupied  by  the  Slav  race  before  the 
great  migration  of  nations  appears  to  have  been 
the  basins  of  the  Vistula,  Pripet,  and  Dniester. 
From  this  seat,  in  the  period  of  the  third  to  the 
seventh  centuries,  the  Slavs  began  to  migrate  and 
spread  in  all  directions,  towards  the  Baltic,  to- 
wards the  lower  Dnieper,  and  towards  the  Danube, 
i.e.,  into  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  [See  Europe: 
Introduction  to  historic  period:  Migrations;  Dal- 
matia:  7th  century. 1  From  the  tribes  moving  to- 
w^ards  the  lower  Danube  originated  the  Serbians, 
Croats,  and  Slovenes,  known  today  under  one 
name,  the  Yugo-Slavs,  or  Southern  Slavs.  [From 
the  tribes  moving  north  originated  the  Northern 
Slavs  comprising  Russians,  Poles,  Ruthenes,  Czechs 
and  Slovaks.]  The  exact  time  when  the  Southern 
Slavs  began  to  penetrate  into  the  Balkans  is  not 
known  to  a  certainty.  According  to  the  Russian 
chronicle  of  Pseudo-Nestor,  there  were,  at  the  time 
of  the  Trajan  conquests,  Slavs  in  Dacia ;  but  the 
Volkhi  or  Vlakhi  (i.e.,  Romance  speakers)  had 
conquered  and  driven  some  of  them  to  the  Dan- 
ube and  some  to  the  Vistula.  ...  By  584  they 
had  overrun  almost  all  of  Greece  and  were  the 
most  western  neighbors  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
In  a  book  on  military  art,  'Strategica,'  ascribed  to 
Emperor  Maurice,  directions  were  given  for  deal- 
ing with  the  Slavs,  and  Emperor  Leo  set  forth 
his  theory  of  the  military  principles  to  be  used 
against  them  in  his  'Tactics.'  By  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century  the  Southern  Slavs  were  per- 
manently settled  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula.  On  the  extreme  west  lived  the 
Slovenes.  ...  On  the  east  of  the  Slovenes  lived 
the  Croats.  .  .  .  The  eastern  division  of  the  great 
Slavic  migratory  horde  was  formed  by  the  Serbs. 
[The  Bulgarians  are  sometimes  considered  a  Slavic 
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race,  but  this  is  doubtful.  They  conquered  Sla- 
vonia  in  864  and  assimilated  the  language.]  .  .  . 
Writers  who  describe  the  Southern  Slavs  recognize 
that,  although  they  are  divided  into  three  na- 
tionalities [Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes],  they  are 
closely  akin  and  form  one  compact  race.  Their 
dialects  shade  into  one  another,  and  there  is  no 
trace  of  great  influence  by  other  Slavonic  groups. 
The  Southern  Slavs  were 'cut  off  from  the  Western 
and  Eastern  Slavs  by  the  foundation  in  the  sixth 
century  of  the  Avar  kingdom  in  Pannonia  (now 
Slavonia)  and,  after  its  destruction  in  the  seventh 
century  [see  Avars:  7th  century],  by  the  spread 
of  the  Germans  southeastwards  and  finally  by 
the  incursion  of  another  Asiatic  horde,  that  of 
the  Magyars,  who  have  maintained  themselves  in 
the  midst  of  the  Slavs  for  a  thousand  years.  Their 
conquests  were  made  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the 
Slovenes  and  the  Slovaks,  from  whom  they  bor- 
rowed many  words  in  forms  which  have  now  dis- 
appeared. On  the  border  of  the  large  area  be- 
tween the  Tyrolese  Alps  on  the  west  and  the 
Balkans  on  the  east  the  Yugo-Slavs  came  into 
contact  with  the  old  Illyrians,  Romans,  Greeks, 
and  Vlakhs  [by  whom  they  were  known  as  Venedi 
(q.  v.).  The  German  called  them  Wineda  or 
Wends]." — M.  S.  Stanoyevich,  Ethnography  of 
Yugo-Slavs  {pamphlet,  reprinted  from  Geograph- 
ical Review,  Feb.,  1919,  pp.  91-92). — "The 
Ruthenian  Race,  occupying  vast  territory  in  the 
South-East  of  Europe,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
noblest  [Slavic]  races.  In  ancient  times  they 
were  called  Scythians,  and  were  described  by 
Herodotus,  who  visited  their  country  about  the 
Sth  Century  B.  C.  To  this  day  many  of  their 
'Scythian'  customs  and  ways  survive,  linking  them 
with  such  races  as  issued  from  the  womb  of 
Scythia  to  populate  Western  Europe.  One  of  the 
native  articles  of  dress,  which  is  closely  related 
to  the  Scotch  'kilt,'  may  serve  as  an  example.  .  .  . 
Ruthenian  race  numbers  nearly  40,000,000  souls, 
of  which  35,000,000  are  Russian  subjects  [written 
in  1914].  The  territory  populated  by  them, 
Ukraine,  is  one  of  the  richest  regions  in  the  world; 
and  the  natural  capacities  of  the  race  are  well 
recognised.  [About  500,000  Ruthenians  were  sub- 
jects of  Austria]." — V.  Stepankowsky,  Russian  plot 
to  seize  Galicia  {pamphlet) ,  p.  5. — "The  Czechs 
and  Slovaks  are  the  inhabitants  of  Bohemia  and 
Slovakia  formerly  of  the  Austrian  empire.  Bo- 
hemia was  the  historical  home  of  the  Boii  or 
Bavarians;  forced  by  the  Czech,  they  moved  west 
and  north  into  modern  Bavaria  and  Austria.  [In 
1041,  the  emperor,  Henry  III,  made  war  on 
Bohemia.]  This  war  ended  in  the  complete  hu- 
miliation of  the  Czechs,  who  consented  to  pay 
tribute  of  1500  marks." — W.  Stubbs,  Germany  in 
the  early  Middie  Ages,  p.  11. — "The  Serbs  of 
Lusatia  belong  to  a  Slav  race  most  akin  to  the 
Czechs  as  regards  civilisation  and  language.  They 
are  the  last  remnants  of  the  Slavs  of  the  Elbe, 
Germanized  in  course  of  history." — Czecho-Slo- 
vakian  peace  conference  delegation,  p.  38. — These 
Lusatian  Serbs  first  belonged  to  Bohemia,  then 
were  divided  between  Prussia  and  Saxony.  During 
the  Paris  peace  conference,  the  Czecho-Slovakians 
appealed  to  have  them  incorporated  with  their 
republic.  "The  Slovaks,  a  branch  of  the  Slavic 
family,  numbering  between  2,000,000  and  3.000,000 
people,  and  kinsmen  of  the  Bohemians  (Czechs), 
inhabit  the  northwestern  provinces  of  Hungary. 
There  is  not  uniform  agreement  among  Slovak 
scholars  with  reference  to  the  ethnic  affinity  of 
the  people  with  the  Bohemians.  .  .  .  Samo  Czam- 
bel,   a   learned  Slovak,   published   a   book   recently 


on  the  grammatical  peculiarities  of  his  mother 
tongue  in  which,  contrary  to  the  almost  universal 
opinion  of  philologists  that  Slovak  is  but  an  older 
form  of  Bohemian,  he  contends  that  the  old  group- 
ing of  Slovak  jointly  with  Bohemian  is  wrong; 
and  that  the  language  should  be  treated  as  an 
independent  Slavic  idiom,  precisely  in  the  same  way 
as  was  Polish,  Russian,  etc." — T.  Capek,  Bohemia 
under  Hapsburg  misrule,  p.  113. — The  Slovaks  are 
"essentially  an  agricultural  people,  slow  in  mind, 
peaceful  in  character,  fond  of  music  and  song, 
wandering  often  as  tinkers  and  farm  labourers  all 
over  Austria  and  Hungary.  ...  In  population  they 
number  about  2J/2  millions,  and  their  language  may 
be  classified  as  a  variety  of  the  Czech.  In  reli- 
gion like  their  neighbours  in  Bohemia  they  are 
95  per  cent.  Catholic.  .  .  .  Like  the  Turks  and  the 
Magyars,  the  Poles  were  a  conquering  race  which 
never  amalgamated  with  the  conquered  peoples,  as 
the  Franks  had  done  in  Gaul  and  the  Normans  in 
England  to  form  an  united  nation.  After  their 
conquests  the  Poles  reduced  the  original  inhabi- 
tants to  a  condition  of  serfdom,  and  the  land- 
owners— the  great  lords  {pans)  and  the  gentry 
{szlachta) — were  alone  recognized  as  the  'Polish 
people.'  Added  to  this  social  and  political  gulf 
was  a  barrier  of  religious  hatred.  The  Poles  were 
Catholics  while  many  of  their  subject  peoples  be- 
longed to  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church.  These 
obstacles  to  a  national  unity  were  utilized  by 
powerful  and  unscrupulous  neighbours  and  Poland 
as  an  independent  Kingdom  had  ceased  to  exist 
before  the  Napoleonic  Wars  changed  the  face  of 
Europe." — W.  F.  Bailey,  Slavs  of  the  war  zone,  pp. 
3-8. — See  also  Russi.\:  Earliest  history  of  the  Slav 
tribes;  Sarjviatia, 

Racial  characteristics. — National  aspirations. 
— "The  early,  history  of  the  relation  between  the 
Teutonic  and  Slav  peoples  in  Central  Europe 
throws  a  curious  light  on  the  situation  of  to-day. 
The  Slavs  when  first  known  to  classical  writers 
differed  remarkably  from  their  Teutonic  neigh- 
bours and  rivals.  The  Germanic  peoples,  from  the 
earliest  times,  seem  to  have  had  a  capacity  for 
cohesion,  and  much  reverence  for  authority.  They 
were  always  prepared  to  obey.  They  did  not 
resent  an  iron  rule.  They  sank  their  personality 
in  their  community.  Consequently  they  were  effi- 
cient conquerors.  The  Slavs  on  the  other  hand 
were  individualists.  They  were  so  impatient  of 
authority  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they 
could  be  got  to  combine,  even  in  their  own  de- 
fence, against  outside  foes.  Yet  they  were  person- 
ally brave,  and  when  led  by  persons  of  another 
race  they  were  most  capable  soldiers.  But  these 
characteristics  left  them  a  subject  people.  ...  By 
nature  they  were  wanderers.  Singly  they  were  ca- 
pable of  valorous  adventures.  In  small  parties 
they  were  good  pirates,  and  they  made  their  prow- 
ess felt  not  alone  in  the  Baltic  with  the  Island 
of  Riigen  as  their  headquarters,  but  also  in  the 
Adriatic  and  ^gean  seas.  .  .  .  They  were  an  artis- 
tic people,  and  early  in  their  history  showed  a  talent 
for  music  and  poetry.  Although  an  idealistic  race 
their  religious  organization  was  remarkably  unde- 
veloped."— W.  F.  Bailey,  Slavs  of  the  war  zone. 
pp.  1-2. — "With  the  one  exception  of  the  Russians, 
all  the  Slavs  have  had  to  suffer  from  foreign 
domination ;  and  the  Ru.'^sians  themselves  because 
of  their  living  under  a  regime  too  medieval,  gave 
their  enemies  the  Germans,  the  chance  of  getting 
hold  of  power  among  them.  .  .  .  How  Ls  it  that 
the  Germans  should  in  a  certain  sense,  have  out- 
distanced the  Slavs  in  their  evolution  towards  a 
higher  degree  of  political  and  social  organization? 
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.  .  .  To  our  mind,  the  explanation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  Clermans  were  the  close  neighbours  ot  the 
Romans,  with  whom  they  therefore,  came  into 
contact  five  centuries  before  the  Slavs.  .  .  .  The 
chief  reason,  however,  that  has  plunged  the  Slavs 
in  the  state  of  servitude  is  to  be  sought  in  their 
geographical  position  added  to  the  nature  of  the 
neighbourhood  to  which  they  have  been  con- 
demned. .  .  .  We  know  that  the  Slavs  of  the 
Elbe  were  obliterated  in  their  struggles  with  the 
(Jermans.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  East,  the 
Slavs  were,  throughout  centuries  and  up  to  our 
own  times,  overrun  by  different  barbaric  nations: 
Avars,  Magyars,  Mongols  and  Turks;  the  same 
with  the  Poles,  who  lived  in  perpetual  dread  of 
such  invasions;  the  Jugo-Slavs  were  overrun  by 
the  Turks  and  Tartars.  .  .  .  Caught  between  these 
dangers,  the  Slavs  have  been  unable  to  accomplish 
more  than  preserve  their  own  existence." — Czeclio- 
Slovakian  peace  conference  delegation,  pp.  4,  7,  8. — 
See   also   Czecho-Slovakia:    Racial   characteristics. 

6th-7th  centuries. — Migrations  and  settle- 
ments.— "The  movements  of  the  Avars  in  the  sixth 
century  [see  Avars]  seem  to  have  had  much  the 
same  effect  upon  the  Slaves  which  the  movements 
of  the  Huns  in  the  fourth  century  had  upon  the 
Teutons.  .  .  .  The  Slaves  seem  to  have  been  driven 
by  the  Turanian  incursions  in  two  directions; 
to  the  North-west  and  to  the  South-west.  The 
North-western  division  gave  rise  to  more  than  one 
European  state,  and  their  relations  with  Germany 
form  an  important  part  of  the  history  of  the 
Western  Empire.  These  North-western  Slaves  do 
not  become  of  importance  till  a  little  later.  But 
the  South-western  division  plays  a  great  part  in  the 
history  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  .  .  . 
The  Slaves  play  in  the  East,  though  less  thoroughly 
and  less  brilliantly,  the  same  part,  half  conquerors, 
half  disciples,  which  the  Teutons  played  in  the 
West.  During  the  sixth  century  they  appear  only 
as  ravagers ;  in  the  seventh  they  appear  as  settlers. 
There  seems  no  doubt  that  Heraclius  encouraged 
Slavonic  settlements  south  of  the  Danube,  doubt- 
less with  a  view  to  defence  against  the  more 
dangerous  Avars.  ...  A  number  of  Slavonic  states 
thus  arose  in  the  lands  north  and  east  of  the 
Hadriatic,  as  Servia,  Chrobatia  or  Croatia,  Carin- 
thia.  .  .  .  Istria  and  Dalmatia  now  became  Sla- 
vonic, with  the  exception  of  the  maritime  cities. 
.  .  .  The  Slaves  pressed  on  into  a  large  part  of 
Macedonia  and  Greece." — E.  A.  Freeman,  Historical 
geography  of  Europe,  cit.  S,  sect.  4. — See  also 
Europe:  Introduction  to  historic  period:  Migration. 

9th-10th  centuries. — Conversion  to  Christian- 
ity.   See  Christianity:   gth-ioth  centuries. 

9th-10th  centuries. — Origin  of  a  common  lan- 
guage and  literature. — Possibility  of  a  Slavic 
empire. — "In  the  ancient  home  of  the  Slavs  be- 
tween the  Oder  and  the  Don,  from  the  Carpathians 
to  the  Valdai  and  the  Baltic  were  settled  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  it,  from  the  Bug  and  the 
San  on  numerous  small  tribes  speaking  one  dialect. 
Later  differentiations  resulted  in  a  sort  of  triple 
partition  into  a  Southern,  Little-Russian,  Ruthenian 
or  Ukraine  dialect,  a  North-Western  or  White 
Russian,  and  a  Northern  or  Great  Russian.  The 
latter,  by  position  farthest  advanced  eastward  and 
northward,  and  once  also  the  most  confined  in 
point  of  space,  acquired  from  Novgorod  the  Great, 
and  later  from  Moscow,  its  exceptional  expansion 
and  final  central  position,  and  extended  farthest 
to  east  and  north,  the  Moscow  dialect  then  be- 
came the  written  language — in  short,  Russian.  .  .  . 
One  of  the  most  ingenious  moves  that  ever  were 
made   on    the  chessboard   of   the   world's   history 


was  the  devising  of  the  Slavonic  Liturgy  by  the 
two  Greek  brothers  from  Saloniki,  Constantme  or 
Cyril  and  Methodius.  That  which  today  the 
Slavs  are  vainly  striving  after  a  Panslavic  lan- 
guage, these  brothers  accomplished  in  the  ninth 
century:  they  simply  conferred  their  Macedonian 
dialect  on  the  Western  Slavs,  primarily  in  Moravia, 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  gradually  forcing  it 
on  all  the  remaining  Slavs  in  one  and  the  same 
form.  Therefore  they  made  no  concessions  to  the 
special  linguistic  usage  in  Moravia,  and  in  order 
to  fill  to  the  brim  the  measure  of  their  arbitrary 
conduct,  they  also  devised  a  special  and  very 
crabbed  character.  This  national  language  of  re- 
hgion  and  literature  was  the  bait  to  lure  the  Slavs 
from  all  contact  with  Rome,  which  even  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  among  the  Bulgarians,  was  at 
that  time  endeavouring  to  deprive  Byzantium  of 
its  supremacy.  .  .  .  The  Slavs  acquired  a  thing 
neither  possessed  nor  known  by  either  Celts  or 
Teutons,  an  ecclesiastical  and  written  language  of 
their  own,  and  created  for  themselves  in  a  few 
decades  a  stately  store  of  works,  although  most 
of  them  were  only  translations  from  the  Greek 
patriotic  lore,  encyclopedias,  or  chronicles.  Un- 
happily, unfavourable  external  conditions  soon 
stopped  all  further  development  of  this  old  Sla- 
vonic, i.e.,  old  Bulgarian  literature.  Bulgaria  and 
the  Bulgarians  were  well  known  to  the  Russias  even 
before  988  A.  D.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
had  now  been  Christianized  by  the  Greeks,  and 
were  during  four  and  a  half  centuries  for  the  most 
part  to  draw  their  higher  hierarchy  from  Greece, 
the  Slavonic  liturgy  of  the  Bulgarians  could,  ot 
course,  not  be  withheld  from  them  as  Slavs.  Thus 
they  acquired  all  of  a  sudden  a  ready-made  litera- 
ture and  a  written  language  in  the  Bulgaro-Mace- 
donian  dialect,  to  which  they  still  partly  adhere 
today  in  orthography,  phonetics,  and  vocabulary. 
.  .  .  Thus  the  Russians  all  at  once  outdistanced 
their  neighbours — Poland,  Bohemia  and  Hungary — 
and  rejoiced  in  a  written  language  which  in  the 
main  was  intelligible  to  them,  and  a  literature 
which  extended  their  mental  horizon  at  one  stroke." 
— A.  Briickner,  Literary  history  of  Russia,  pp. 
1-6. — See  also  Philology:  9;  21. — There  was  a  time 
in  the  ninth  century  when  a  Slavonic  empire  was 
possible,  but  this  was  prevented  when  the  Magyars 
thrust  themselves  as  a  wedge  separating  the  Baltic 
Slavs  from  the  more  southern  Czechs,  and  the 
power  of  both  declined.  The  Germanic  emperors 
set  themselves  to  crush  all  the  Slavic  peoples. 
Henry  the  Fowler  conquered  the  Slavs  of  the 
Elbe.  Otto  the  First  invaded  the  Slavs  three  times 
in  936,  939  and  955.  He  also  carried  the  war  into 
Poland,  and  though  he  did  not  actually  conquer 
the  Poles,  they  were  compelled  to  acknowledge 
his  suzerainty.  Henry  II  subdued  the  Slavs  on 
the  river  Main,  but  from  then  on  to  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa's  time  the  strife  continued  with  neither 
side  winning  much  territory  from  the  other. 

10th-17th  centuries. — Literary  aspirations. — 
Importance  of  Bohemia. — "The  history  of  Czech 
literature  .  .  .  extends  over  a  period  of  ten  cen- 
turies ;  it  begins  with  the  tenth  century  and  since 
the  twelfth,  it  presents  such  a  number  of  remark- 
able works,  both  literary  and  artistic  that  it  sur- 
passes the  literature  of  any  other  Slav  nation. 
Previous  to  the  Thirty  Years'  War  the  Czech  Utera- 
ture  presents  all  the  merits  belonging  to  occi- 
dental classics.  Russian  literature  dates  only  from 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  .  .  .  The  very 
beginnings  of  Polish  literature  only  date  from 
the  fourteenth  century.  It  was  to  emulate  the 
University  of  Prague,  founded  by  Charles  IV  in 
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1348  that  Kazimir  the  Great  attempted  in  1356 
to  found  the  university  of  Cracow,  but  it  was 
only  in  1400  that  Vladislav  Jagellon  .  .  .  succeeded 
in  founding  the  Academy  of  Cracow.  This  acad- 
emy soon  entered  into  very  close  relations  with  the 
university  of  Prague  already  agitated  by  the  re- 
ligious reformatory  movement  known  in  history  as 
Hussite.  The  University  of  Petrograd  was  founded 
only  in  1810.  It  is  true  that  the  Slavs  in  the 
Balkans  were  in  a  better  position  than  either  the 
Poles  or  the  Russians  in  the  north.  The  Byzantine 
civiUzation  and  particularly  Christianity  began 
to  spread,  already  before  the  8th  century  among 
the  tribes  known  as  Jugo-Slavs,  e.g.,  the  Croatian 
dates  from  very  nearly  the  same  date  as  the 
Czecho-Slovakian.  ...  It  is  true  that  popular  lit- 
erature, songs  and  legends,  which  constitute  a 
veritable  treasure  of  the  Serbs  and  Croats,  date 
from  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  the  finest  popular 
poetry  existing  in  Europe.  ...  On  the  other  hand 
the  Slovene  literature  begins  but  in  the  isth  cen- 
tury and  as  a  literary  art  but  from  the  first  half 
of  the  i6th  century.  Meanwhile  Bohemia  during 
the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  won 
her  place  among  the  civilised  nations  of  Europe; 
towards  1350-1360  she  started  a  religious  reforma- 
tory movement,  led  by  Matthew  of  Janoo  and 
John  Mihc  of  Kromeriz  .  .  .  and  as  early  as  1400 
to  1415  she  possessed  two  great  apostles  for  the 
liberty  of  conscience  in  the  persons  of  John  Hus 
and  Jerome  of  Prague.  [See  also  Bohemia:  1405- 
1415;  1419-1434.]  ...  In  a  word  Bohemia  of  the 
14th  century  surpassed  the  other  Slavic  nations 
owing  to  her  geographical  position.  .  .  .  This  evo- 
lution continued  to  develop  normally  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  which  suddenly 
brought  it  to  a  standstill.  The  Czecho-Slovakian 
nation  pursuing  its  religious  and  democratic  ideal 
through  the  14th  and  iSth  centuries,  necessarily 
found  itself  from  the  i6th  century  on,  in  a  life  and 
death  struggle  with  the  Hapsburgs,  who  became 
masters  of  Bohemia  in  1526.  Nearly  the  whole 
nation  having  accepted  Protestantism,  it  suffered  a 
terrible  defeat  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  [1618- 
1648],  and  was  finally  subjected  to  a  systematic 
and  violent  counter-revolution  .  .  .  with  a  three- 
fold effect  on  the  nation:  i.  It  was  partially  an- 
nihilated, partly  Germanised.  2.  It  was  deprived 
of  its  political  independence  and  swallowed  up  by 
the  Austrian  empire.  3.  Once  more  it  became  Catho- 
lic."— Czecho-Slovakian  peace  conference  delega- 
tion, pp.  14-16,  19. 

11th  century. — Rise  of  Bagomilians.  See 
Bagomili.ans. 

1618-1852. — Early  leaders  of  Pan-Slavism. — 
It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say  to  what  Slavic  na- 
tion should  be  given  the  honor  of  helping  most  to 
bring  forward  the  claims  of  the  Slavic  nations  for 
recognition  in  Europe.  In  Russia  there  were  the 
Slavophiles.  (See  below:  1830-1914;  Russian  lit- 
erature: 1836-1859;  Pan  Slavism.)  During  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  (1618-1648)  Jan  Ames  Komen- 
sky,  sometimes  called  Comenius,  became  the  leader 
of  the  Czecho-Slovaks.  He  was  noted  especially 
for  his  advanced  ideas  and  work  in  education. 
Bohemian  aspirations,  however,  were  crushed  for 
the  time  being  by  the  war.  "One  of  the  first,  if 
not  the  very  first,  to  make  an  issue  of  panslavism, 
or  Slavic  reciprocity,  that  being  a  more  accurate 
term,  was  Joseph  Dobrovsky  (1753-1829).  Studies 
in  Slavic  languages  had  drawn  him  to  this  cap- 
tivating subject.  Dobrovsky  was  conscious  and 
proud  of  his  Bohemian  ancestry,  but  he  despaired 
of  the  future  of  his  nation.  As  Bohemians,  his 
countrymen  were  fated  to  die,  he  thought;  as  Sla- 


vonians, they  might  survive.  Hence  he  sought  and 
found  consolation  in  panslavism.  The  extent  of 
the  Slavic  lands  inspired  Dobrovsky.  Reasoning 
further,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Slavs, 
like  the  Germans,  should  adopt  one  common 
tongue.  In  course  of  time  they  might  even  suc- 
ceed in  building  up  a  confederacy.  Another  Bo- 
hemian writer  who  found  comfort  and  assurance 
in  Slavic  fraternity  was  Joseph  Jungmann.  Like 
Dobrovsky,  he,  too,  believed  it  to  be  a  hopeless 
undertaking  to  try  to  resuscitate  the  Bohemian  na- 
tion, then  almost  wholly  Germanized.  Towards 
Russia,  which  was  powerful  enough  to  conquer  a 
Napoleon,  Jungmann,  turned  his  hopeful  gaze. 
Slavonians,  he  assured  himself,  should  form  a  lin- 
gual union  and  select  as  a  common  language  the 
Russian,  that  being  the  tongue  of  the  strongest 
branch  of  the  race.  Jungmann's  views,  it  may  be 
said,  were  shared  by  the  majority  of  the  Bohe- 
mian patriots  of  that  time.  Kopitar,  a  noted 
Slovene  author,  advocated  the  founding  of  a 
Slavic  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Vienna,  and  he 
made  other  suggestions  that  clearly  mark  him  the 
precursor  of  John  Kollar.  ...  In  the  St.  Marx 
Cemetery  in  Vienna  stands  a  simple  marble  shaft 
with  this  inscription:  'Living,  he  bore  the  whole 
nation  in  his  heart ;  dead,  he  Hves  in  .the  heart 
of  the  whole  nation.'  This  monument  marks  the 
resting-place  of  John  Kollar  (i 793-1852),  the  'High 
Priest  of  Panslavism.'  By  birth  a  Slovak,  by  af- 
filiation a  Bohemian,  but  by  preference  a  'Slavo- 
nian patriot,'  Kollar  devoted  his  whole  life,  or  as 
much  of  it  as  his  obligations  to  the  Church  al- 
lowed him,  for  he  was  a  Lutheran  minister,  to  the 
preaching  of  unity  among  Slavs.  'What  art  thou? 
A  Russian?  What  art  thou?  A  Servian?  What 
art  thou?  I  am  a  Pole!  My  children,  unity !  Let 
your  answer  be,  I  am  a  Slavonian." — T.  Capek, 
Slovaks  of  Hungary,  pp.  18,  24-26. 

1699. — Territory  ceded  to  emperor  of  Hun- 
gary by  Peace  of  Carlowitz.  See  Hungary:  1683- 
1699. 

1830-1914. — Pan-Slavic  movement. — Antago- 
nism of  Germanic  elements. — Neo-Slavism. — 
"Pan-Slavism,  to  trace  it  historically,  is  a  direct 
outcome  of  the  dismemberment  of  the  Slav  nations, 
which  brought  in  its  train  weakness  and  oppres- 
sion by  their  more  warlike  neighbours.  .  .  .  When 
the  Southern  Slav  countries  were  conquered  by  the 
Turks  [at  the  battle  of  Kossovo  in  1389],  many 
of  their  nobility  emigrated  to  Poland  and  Russia, 
bringing  with  them  hatred  for  the  invader,  grief 
over  the  loss  of  the  fatherland,  and  hopes  that 
Russia  or  Poland  would  come  to  the  rescue.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  entreaties  of  these  emigrants 
and  the  patriotic  hymns  to  PoHsh  kings  sung  by 
Serbo-Croat  poets  of  the  17th  century,  the  Poles 
never  undertook  an  organised  campaign  for  the 
liberation  of  the  Southern  Slavs  [although  under 
Jan  Sobieski  they  saved  Austria  by  defeating  the 
Turks  under  the  walls  of  Vienna  in  1683  (see  Hun- 
gary: 1668-1683)].  Anyhow,  the  idea  of  the  Pan- 
slavism took  more  concrete  shape  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury, when  in  1830  the  first  society  of  Slavophils 
was  formed  in  Russia.  .  .  .  The  Russian  Slavophils, 
weighed  down  by  the  reaction  of  prince  Mettcr- 
nich's  system  as  well  as  by  the  excess  of  the  revo- 
lutions.in  Europe,  thought  that  the  civilization  of 
the  Western  nations  had  proved  a  complete  fail- 
ure. .  .  .  Russia  prided  herself  in  the  valuable 
service  just  rendered  to  Europe  in  having  freed 
it  from  the  Napoleonic  yoke.  The  national  spirit 
and  the  literature  of  the  Czechs  and  the  Poles  was 
wide  awake.  Even  the  Balkan  Slavs  appeared 
again  on  the  historical  scene.     Serbia  had  formed 
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the  nucleus  of  the  Southern  Slav  state  and  Eu- 
rope received  with  rare  enthusiasm  the  first  pub- 
lication of  the  Serbian  epics.  It  is  true  thai  the 
magnificent  chorus  of  the  great  Russian  writers, 
artists  and  thinkers  was  still  silent,  but  they  were 
foretold  by  Pushkin  and  Lermontov.  .  Napo- 
leon from  St.  Helena  had  said  the  words  that  the 
future  might  belong  to  the  Slavs.  No  wonder 
that  the  Slavs,  especially  the  Russians,  believed  in 
a  great  and  noble  role  of  their  race.  .  .  .  Kireevski 
wrote  that  the  progress  of  the  state  is  nothing 
but  the  development  of  the  inner  principles  upon 
which  it  is  based.  The  European  states,  having 
begun  by  violence,  must  progress  through  revolu- 
tions. Owing  to  the  rationalism  upon  which  their 
civilization  is  based,  the  Western  countries  have 
developed  the  spirit  of  individualism  instead  of  the 
spirit  of  social  solidarity.  Consequently  the  Slavo- 
phils wanted  to  replace  this  principle  of  rationalism 
by  a  new  one  upon  which  they  could  establish  the 
new  type  of  civilization,  which  was  to  redeem  hu- 
manity, and  believed  that  they  had  found  it  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Orthodox  church.  Autocracy  and 
Russian  Mir— the  Parish  Land-Commune." — V.  R. 
Savic,  Southeastern  Europe,  pp.  236,  240. — "The 
news  that  Louis  Philippe  had  forfeited  his  crown 
to  the  French  republicans  in  February,  1848  .  .  . 
(incited]  several  races  ...  to  clamor  for  civil 
liberty  and  equal  rights.  In  Hungary  not  only 
the  Magyars,  but  the  Slovaks,  Croatians,  Servians, 
and  Rumuns  as  well,  formulated  their  particular 
grievances  and  claims.  .  .  .  The  first  public  mani- 
festation on  a  large  scale  among  the  Slovaks 
occurred  on  May  loth  at  Liptov  (Lipto  Szt.  Mik- 
16s).  Six  articles,  supposed  to  contain  the  wishes 
of  the  people,  were  unanimously  adopted.  In  sub- 
stance these  articles  were:  'VVe  demand  that  our 
people  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  legislative 
deliberations  of  the  land,  and  this  not  only  in 
law  but  in  fact.  And  as  such  participation  can 
alone  become  real  and  profitable  when  conducted 
in  a  language  that  is  intelligible  to  us,  we  ask  for 
our  representatives  the  right  to  speak  Slovak  in 
the  diet.'  [Slovakian  had  been  forbidden  in  1828.] 
'We  demand  the  right  to  plead  and  answer  cases 
in  the  courts  of  law  in  Slovak.'  'We  demand  that 
the  school  training  of  our  youth,  which  is  now 
so  wofully  neglected,  be  carried  on  in  the  mother 
tongue.'  'We  demand  for  ourselves  and  shall  for- 
ever ask  that  our  nationality,  which  we  will  never 
renounce,  remain  inviolate  and  inviolable.'  'We 
demand  that  this  petition  be  made  known  within 
the  entire  jurisdiction  of  Hungary,  in  Croatia,  and 
Slavonia,  and  may  be  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  viceroy  and  of  the  Hungarian  ministry,  to 
the  end  that  all  friends  of  liberty  and  humanity 
may  plead  our  just  cause.' " — T.  Capek,  Slovaks 
of  Hungary,  pp.  69-71. — The  year  1848  is  also 
memorable  in  the  history  of  Pan-Slavism  for  in 
that  year  came  the  first  political  clash  with  Ger- 
many. Germany  invited  the  Austrians  to  meet 
at  a  parliament  in  Frankford  to  discuss  German 
ideals.  Francis  Palacky  the  Bohemian  delegate 
voiced  the  sentiments  of  the  Czechs  when  he  re- 
fused to  attend.  Instead  there  appeared  a  notice 
in  all  newspapers  in  Austria  inviting  members  of 
Slavic  peoples  to  a  conference  at  Prague  to  discuss 
Slavic  ideals.  Kollar,  in  fear  of  his  life,  had  to 
decline.  "The  Panslav  congress  held  at  Prague, 
1848,  was  attended  only  by  the  delegates  of  Slav 
nationalities  living  in  Austria.  The  Czechs,  who 
promoted  and  organized  the  congress,  wished  by 
the  political  cooperation  of  all  Slavs  of  the  Danu- 
bian  monarchy  to  forge  some  weapon  against  the 
centralism    and    Germanisation    of    Austria.      The 


work  of  the  congress  was  organized  on  a  practical 
basis;  the  discussions  turned  around  the  most 
urgent  political  and  educational  needs  of  the  dif- 
ferent Slav  nationalities  in  Austria." — V.  R.  Savic, 
Southeastern  Europe,  p.  237. — It  should  be  noted 
that  when  the  Bohemian  delegates  returned  from 
this  congress,  they  were  charged  with  treason.  "The 
most  eventful  hapjjening  of  this  memorable  period 
of  national  development  was  the  birth  in  1862  of 
the  'Slovenska  Matica' — the  'Slovak  fund.'  The 
object  of  the  Matica,  as  expressed  in  the  bylaws 
which  were  officially  approved  in  August,  1862,  was 
stated  to  be  'to  publish  and  circulate  Slovak  books 
and  works  of  art,  to  give  lectures  on  educational 
subjects,  to  collect  funds  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
literature,  arts,  sciences,  natural  history,  and  re- 
searches in  antiquities,  and  also  to  subsidize  native 
scholars  and  artists,  and  to  offer  prizes  and  re- 
wards for  works  on  science  and  arts.'  When  the 
opening  meeting  was  held  at  Martin,  the  Matica 
boasted  of  984  members,  the  roll  practically  in- 
cluding every  Slovak  of  note  regardless  of  creed." 
— T.  Capek,  Slovaks  of  Hungary,  p.  92. — See  also 
Slovaks. — "At  the  Panslavic  congress  held  at 
Moscow  in  1867,  all  Slav  nationalities  from  Aus- 
tria-Hungary and  the  Balkans  were  represented, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Poles.  .  .  .  The  old 
Slavophil  movement  in  Russia  died  out  quietly,  but 
a  new  movement,  again  springing  from  the  small 
and  oppressed  Slav  nations,  was  now  started,  aim- 
ing at  the  closer  union  of  the  Slavs,  in  order  to 
further  their  economic  and  political  independence. 
The  Czech  deputy,  Kramarz,  was  recognized  as  its 
initiator  and  leader.  This  Neoslavism  returned  to 
the  Krizanic's  ideas  two  centuries  old.  The  move- 
ment acknowledged  all  Slav  nations  as  independent 
and  accomplished  individual  communities,  every 
one  of  them  having  the  right  to  full  recognition 
and  national  development  according  to  their  own 
national  and  social  ideal.  Cooperation  between 
them  was  necessary  for  the  realization  of  their  ideal 
of  freedom  and  self-government.  Besides  and  be- 
fore Kramarz,  the  most  prominent  leaders  of 
Panslavism  were  Vodnik  (Slovene  poet),  Kollar 
(Slovak  bard),  and  Shafarik  (Slav  antiquary),  all 
belonging  to  small  oppressed  Slav  nationalities  of 
Austria-Hungary,  and  their  teaching  was  the  di- 
rect result  of  the  intolerable  conditions  in  which 
their  kinsfolk  lived.  The  movement  remained  bar- 
ren of  any  practical  results,  and  the  last  Serbo- 
Bulgarian  war  was  a  hard  blow  to  those  who 
dreamt  of  a  general  union  among  Slavs.  It  was 
shown  once  more  that  Slav  nations  were  liable  to 
put  above  all  other  considerations  their  own  nar- 
row national  interests,  and  were  not  prepared  to 
sacrifice  everything  for  the  ideal  of  harmony  in 
the  Slav  world.  Better  knowledge  of  the  facts 
has  now  dispelled  in  every  quarter  the  old  repre- 
sentation of  Panslavism  as  an  aggressive  Slav 
confederation  bent  on  the  conquest  of  Europe,  or 
even  of  the  whole  world.  Such  Panslavism  has 
never  really  existed  even  as  an  idea,  except  in  the 
heads  of  certain  Germans  who  wanted  to  teach 
the  Slavs  what  Panslavism  ought  to  be." — V.  R. 
Savic,  Southeastern  Europe,  pp.  245-247. — Prussia 
dreaded  Pan-Slavism  partly  because  it  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  Pan-German  road  to  the  Adriatic 
(Hamburg  to  Trieste)  but  "what  Prussia  dreaded 
most  was  a  pro-Slav  policy  on  the  part  of  Russia 
in  Poland.  It  saw  that  such  a  policy  would  be 
a  serious  menace  to  itself  in  its  own  treatment  of 
its  Polish  subjects;  it  saw  that  sympathetic  and 
irresponsible  governments  of  the  same  race  could 
not  exist  side  by  side  without  manifest  danger; 
and  it  guided  the  movements  of  Russian  Official- 
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dom  in  the  direction  it  desired.  Thus  the  great 
Motherland  of  the  Slav  peoples  became  their  op- 
pressor and  their  tyrant,  and  instead  of  building 
up  the  race  into  one  great  community  and  fed- 
eration, it  played  the  Teutonic  game  and  alienated 
those  whom  it  ought  to  have  attracted." — W.  F. 
Bailey,  Slavs  of  the  war  zone,  p.  4. — By  following 
Solov'ev,  Neoslavism  in  its  main  current  rightly 
understands  that  the  mission  of  the  Slav  world 
consists  not  in  opposing  East  to  West,  but  in  recon- 
ciling the  two  contending  principles  whilst  re- 
jecting the  extremes  of  both.  Solov'ev  found  this 
great  synthesis  in  regenerated  Christianity.  For 
him  the  universality  of  Christianity  is  positive,  not 
negative.  He  did  not  believe  in  the  essential  su- 
premacy of  the  Orthodox  church.  His  cherished 
idea  was  the  reunion  of  the  Churches.  He  strongly 
opposed  the  national  exclusiveness  of  the  earlier 
Slavophils  and  put  as  the  first  article  of  his  social 
and  political  credo:  In  accepting  the  essential  unity 
of  the  human  race,  we  must  regard  the  humanity  in 
entirety,  as  a  great  collective  being,  a  social  or- 
ganism of  which  the  different  nations  represent 
the  living  members.  It  is  evident,  from  this  point 
of  view,  that  no  people  can  live  in  itself,  by  itself, 
or  for  itself,  but  that  the  life  of  each  one  is 
merely  an  individual  share  in  the  general  life  of 
humanity." — V.  R.  Savic,  Southeastern  Europe,  p. 
251. — See  also  Pax-Slavism. 

1848-1849. — Question  of  union  with  Austria. 
See  Austria:   1848-1849. 

1861-1878. — Turkey's  loss  of  control  over 
SJavic  people. — Liberation  of  Serbia.  See  Txir- 
KEv:   1861-1877;  Berlin,  Congress  of. 

1870-1910. — Extent  of  emigration  to  the  United 
States.  See  I^rMiGRAxiON  and  emigration:  United 
States:    1870-1910. 

1901-1905. — Attempt  of  Russia  to  crush  Ru- 
thenian  national  sentiment. — "The  attempts  to 
suppress  the  Ruthenian  National  Revival  in  Rus- 
sia may  be  divided  into  two  parts:  first,  before 
1905,  or  before  the  Constitution  was  granted,  and 
second,  after  that  date.  During  the  first  of  these 
periods,  Ruthenian  literature  was  proscribed,  no 
books,  or  newspapers  were-  allowed  to  appear  in 
the  national  language,  except  some  poetry  and 
tales.  Theatrical  performances  were  also  pro- 
hibited. The  use  of  the  name  of  the  country  was 
regarded  as  treasonable.  In  contradistinction  to 
other  parts  of  the  Empire,  the  country  had  to  be 
called  in  the  approved  Russian  fashion  'Little  Rus- 
sia,' and  not  otherwise.  The  Greek-Catholic,  or 
Uniate  religion  adhered  to  by  a  great  number  of 
Ruthenians  was  exterminated  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  ...  It  would  be  long  and  uninteresting 
to  enumerate  the  wanton  indignities  which  the 
Russians  inflicted  upon  their  Ruthenian  subjects. 
The  latter  replied  to  them  by  supporting  en  masse 
the  revolutionary  movement  in  the  Empire.  To 
mention  but  a  few  of  the  more  recent  instances, 
they  organized  the  notorious  risings  of  the  peasants 
in  1901-1902;  the  mass  strikes  of  workers  through- 
out the  width  and  breadth  of  the  Ruthenian  ter- 
ritory, during  IQ03-1004;  the  revolt  of  the  Black 
Sea  Fleet.  Father  Gapon,  who  led  the  famous 
rebellion  of  the  St.  Petersburg  populace  in  Janu- 
ary, 1905,  was  a  Ruthenian,  and  so  were  the 
majority  of  the  rebellious  Baltic  Fleet.  While 
compelled  in  Russia  to  resort  to  revolutionary 
methods,  in  Austria  the  Ruthenians  were  allowed 
to  adapt  their  national  demands  to  the  Austrian 
Constitution.  The  Government  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary realized  that  there  was  no  political  virtue  in 
suppressing  a  race  that  was  bound  to  survive, 
and  the  Ruthenians  were  accorded  a  degree  of  na- 


tional recognition."— V.  Stepankowsky,  Russian  plot 
to  seize  Galicia,  pp.  8-9. 

1913. — Congress  of  Lubiano. — In  1913  a  congress 
was  called  by  the  Slovenes  to  meet  at  Lubiano. 
Twenty  thousand  of  the  Southern  Slavs  attended 
to  discuss  a  possible  union  of  the  Serbs,  Croats 
and  Slovenes.  After  much  discussion,  this  union 
was  sanctioned. 

1914-1915.— Attitude  towards  Italy.  See  Aus- 
tria-Hungary: 1914-1915. 

1915.— Sokols  of  Czechs  declared  illegal  by 
Austria.     See  Czecho-Slovakia:   1914-1918. 

1917.— Declaration  of  Corfu.  See  Corfu,  Dec- 
laration OF. 

1918. — Czecho-Slovakia  recognised  as  a  re- 
public.   See  Czecho-Slovakia:  1914-1918. 

See  also  Music:  Folk  music  and  nationalism: 
Bohemia;  Mythology:  Slavic:   Baltic  myths. 

Also  in:  C.  Pergler,  Heart  of  Europe.— V.  Nosek, 
Great  Britain's  neia  Allies. — V.  Bogumiel,  Bulwark 
against  Germany. — R.  J.  Kerner,  Slavic  Europe. — 
R.  W.  Seton-Watson,  German,  Slav  and  Magyar. — 
R.  Nesbit-Bain,  Slavonic  Europe. — T.  G.  Masaryk, 
Slavs  among  the  nations.—].  W.  Headlam,  Dead 
lands  in  Europe. — Jugo-Slav  Committee  (London), 
In  darkest  Europe. —S.  B.  Hobkova,  Slavs  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary.— Civis  Haticus,  Italy  and  the  Jugo- 
Slav  peoples. — W.  Forsyth,  Slavonic  provinces 
south  of  the  Danube. — L.  Levine,  Pan-Slavism  and 
European  politics. — G.  Yarros,  Slav  peoples  (bibli- 
ography). 

SLEEMAN,  Sir  William  Henry  (1788-1856), 
British  soldier  and  administrator  in  India.  Suc- 
cessfully suppressed  the  Thugs,  or  religious  mur- 
derers, 1835.     See  India:   1823-1833. 

SLEEPING  SICKNESS.  See  Medico 
science:  Modern:  20th  century:  Trypanosomes. 

SLEIDANUS,  Johannes  (1506-1556),  German 
historian.    See  History:  23. 

SLIDELL,  John  (i 793-1871),  American  political 
leader  and  diplomat.  Confederate  envoy  to  Eng- 
land, 1861;  taken  from  the  British  ship  Trent  by 
the  American  captain,  Wilke,  which  action  gave 
rise  to  controversy  known  as  the  "Trent  Affair." 
See  Trent  Affair. 

SLIDING  SCALE:  Tariff.  See  Tariff:  1842: 
England. 

Corn  duties.    See  Tariff:  1815-1828. 

Wages.  See  Labor  remuneration:  Methods  of 
remuneration. 

SLINGERS:  Use  of  in  army.  See  Military 
organization:  7. 

SLIVNITZA,  Battle  of  (1885).  See  Bulgaria: 
1885-1886. 

SLOANE,  Sir  Hans  (1660-1753),  British  physi- 
cian and  naturalist.  Bequeathed  his  collection  of 
objects  of  natural  history  and  works  of  art  to  the 
nation  for  the  establishment  of  a  museum.  See 
Education.  Art:  Modern:  England,  etc.;  British 
Museum;  Libraries:  Modern:  England,  etc.: 
King's  library. 

SLOAT,  John  Drake  (1780- 1867),  American 
naval  officer.  Military  governor  of  California; 
served  in  the  United  States  navy ;  commanded  the 
Pacific  squadron,  1844-1846;  took  possession  of 
Monterey  and  San  Francisco  early  in  the  Mexican 
War.     See   California:    1846-1847. 

SLOUGHTER,  Henry  (d.  1691).  colonial  gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  1689-1691.  See  New  York: 
1689-1601. 

SLOVAKS.— The  Slovaks  are  a  Slavic  race  that 
live  in  the  northern  districts  of  Hungary.  "Out- 
side of  Slovakiand,  Slovaks  are  scattered  through- 
out Hungary  except  in  Transylvania.  There  are 
few   districts   in    Hungary    in    which    they   do   not 
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live.  The  various  settlements  in  the  interior  of 
the  country  are  in  part  ramifications  of  Slovak- 
land  proper,  which  formerly  extended  further  south 
into  Hungary  than  at  present  and  in  part  colonies, 
the  origin  of  which  dates  back  to  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries.  When  did  the  Slovaks 
come  to  Hungary?  Probably  the  question  could 
best  be  answered  by  saying  that  they  had  always 
lived  there.  Certain  pseudo-historians  wish  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  Slovaks  are  descendants  of 
immigrants  from  Bohemia  who  tied  to  Hungary 
to  escape  reUgious  and  political  persecution.  The 
truth  is,  however,  that  their  ancestors  occupied 
the  Carpathian  highlands  from  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory. The  Slovaks  of  Hungary  are  not  immigrants, 
and  no  authoritative  historian  has  successfully  dis- 
puted their  claim  to  priority  as  one  of  the  earliest 


ances.  Unfortunately  racial  hatred  prevented  this, 
and  civil  war  with  Austria  began,  ending  in  the 
battles  of  Kaplna,  Pered,  Komorn  and  Temesvar. 
(Sec  Austria:  1848-184Q.)  In  1841  the  Hun- 
garian diet  was  reopened  and  Stephen  Daxner  pre- 
sented a  memorandum  of  grievances  to  the  Pesth 
diet.  The  Magyars,  however,  solicitated  counter 
petitions  and  thus  the  Slovakian  grievances  were 
never  rectified.  The  Slovaks  next  appealed  to  the 
crown,  but  though  the  delegates  were  kindly  re- 
ceived nothing  was  done.  This  caused  the  Slovaks 
to  start  the  Slovenska  Matica  Fund.  (See  Slavs: 
1830-1Q14.)  After  1867  the  language  question  was 
a  source  of  much  difficulty.  "Down  to  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  no  one  of  the  languages  spoken 
by  the  different  racial  elements  in  Hungary  ac- 
quired  predominance.     For  the  purposes  of  every 
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inhabitants  of  the  Kingdom  of  St.  Stephen." — T. 
Capek,  Bohemia  under  Hapsburg  misrule,  p.  116. — 
Slovakland  was  originally  a  powerful  state,  but  was 
broken  up  at  the  death  of  the  great  king  Svato- 
pluk  at  the  battle  of  Pressburg  in  Q07,  and  was 
merged  in  the  Hungarian  monarchy.  In  1241  a 
great  Tatar  invasion  killed  many  thousands,  and 
in  order  to  replace  laborers,  the  king  of  Bohemia 
invited  immigrants.  Many  Germans  took  advan- 
tage of  the  offer,  and  this  accounts  for  the  present 
large  numbers  of  people  of  German  origin  existing 
among  the  Slovaks.  The  Germans  became  a  for- 
midable power  among  them.  In  the  14th  century 
Matthew  Czak  or  Csaky  led  the  Slovaks  against 
the  Hungarian  king,  but  he  was  excornmunicated 
by  the  Pope  and  defeated  in  1312.  In  1848  the 
Slovaks  led  by  Stur,  Hurban  and  Hodza,  demanded 
the  same  rights  as  the  Magyars  in  Hungary.  The 
Magyars  at  this  time  were  also  oppressed  by  the 
Austrians  and  the  two  nations  should  have  allied 
in  order  to  have  received  full  redress  of  their  griev- 


day  life,  each  race  was  free  to  use  its  mother 
tongue.  During  the  mediaeval  period,  Latin  was 
the  medium  of  communication  among  the  cultured 
classes.  Latin  was  gradually  superseded  by  the 
German  languages,  and  the  Slovaks,  though  grieved 
at  the  wanton  suppression  of  their  vernacular  [see 
Hungary:  1868- 1890],  did  not  feel  that  their  na- 
tional existence  had  been  threatened  by  the  inno- 
vation. But,  when  in  1867,  Austria  concluded 
with  Hungary,  the  Act  of  Settlement,  whereby  the 
dual  system  of  government  was  introduced,  and 
the  Magyars  secured  for  themselves  ascendency 
over  all  the  other  races  in  the  kingdom,  the  danger 
became  acute.  .  .  .  True,  the  Law  of  Nationalities 
(1868)  was  promulgated  soon  after  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  ostensibly  for  the  protection  of  non- 
Magyars  [but  this  law  was  never  effective]." — T. 
Capek,  Bohemia  under  Hapsburg  misrule,  pp.  116- 
117. — In  187Q  Griinwald,  a  German  of  Hungary, 
published  a  book  stating  that  Hungary  must  be 
homogeneous  and  in  order  to  do  this,  must  drive 
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out  the  Slavs.  This  led  not  only  to  persecution 
but  also  to  the  transplanting  of  many  of  the 
children  of  the  Slovaks  under  the  auspices  of  a 
society  called  the  Culture  Society  of  Upper  Hun- 
gary. Through  this  society  many  thousands  of 
children  were  sent  to  Magyar  districts  in  order  that 
they  might  not  learn  Slovakian  ideals.  This  par- 
ticularly cruel  form  of  persecution  did  not  cease 
until  1892.  Slovaks  were  prevented  from  holding 
any  government  offices,  and  from  reciting  from 
Slovakian  poets  in  public.  Even  names  of  vil- 
lages were  altered  from  Slovakian  to  Magyar 
names.  "The  educational  policy  of  Count  Apponyi 
in  1907,  .  .  .  was  frankly  Magyarising  in  its  ten- 
dencies. The  results  of  this  policy  were  that  for 
the  period  1913-14  Hungary  (excluding  Croatia- 
Slavonia)  contained  16,929  elementary  schools,  with 
35)253  teachers  and  1,971,141  pupils.  The  number 
of  Magyar  elementary  schools  was  13,608  with 
29,963  teachers  and  1,666,270  pupils.  The  number 
of  pupils  according  to  native  language  was  1,107,497 
speaking  Magyar  and  256,020  speaking  Slovak,  a 
proportion  of  4.3  to  i,  which  is  approximately  the 
proportion  of  Magyars  to  Slovaks  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country.  According  to  official  Hun- 
garian statistics  214,267  of  the  Slovak  pupils  were 
allocated  to  Hungarian  elementary  schools,  that  is 
to  say  schools  where  Magyar  was  used  exclusively 
in  imparting  instruction.  The  number  of  purely 
Slovak  elementary  schools  was  365,  with  42,186 
pupils.  In  other  words,  while  the  proportion  of 
Slovak  pupils  was  19  per  cent,  of  the  total  speaking 
Magyar  or  Slovak,  only  a  little  over  3  per  cent,  of 
these  were  receiving  education  in  their  mother- 
tongue.  But  this  is  not  even  yet  a  complete  pre- 
sentment of  the  state  of  national  education.  Under 
the  Apponyi  Act  the  law  provided  the  Government 
with  a  decisive  voice  in  the  control  of  all  the  de- 
nominational schools,  irrespective  of  whether  they 
received  a  Government  grant  or  not.  The  Minister 
of  Education  might,  and  in  practice  almost  invari- 
ably did,  arrange  the  hours  of  instruction  in  Mag- 
yar (which  was  a  compulsory  subject  in  all  schools) 
in  such  a  manner  that  Httle  time  was  left  for  in- 
struction in  other  subjects.  As  a  result,  in  ele- 
mentary schools  which  were  officially  designated  as 
Slovak,  German,  Rumanian  or  Serbian,  the  Magyar 
language  was  cultivated  to  such  a  degree  that  these 
schools  differed  but  Uttle  from  purely  Magyar 
schools,  instruction  in  the  Magyar  language  being 
carried  on  for  four-fifths  of  the  time,  leaving  only 
one-fifth  for  the  teaching  of  other  subjects,  which 
might  be  carried  on  in  the  pupils'  mother-tongue. 
As  a  natural  consequence  the  educational  results 
were  very  unsatisfactory,  and  the  number  of  illit- 
erates was  very  large.  The  average  percentage  of 
people  who  could  read  and  write  had  certainly  risen 
to  63  throughout  the  entire  area,  but  the  increase 
was  mainly  in  the  Magyar  districts.  In  the  Slovak 
districts  the  percentages  were  not  nearly  so  favour- 
able. In  the  district  of  Saris  it  was  only  48.6,  and 
in  the  Uzgorod  (Ungvar)  district  only  43.5.  ...  In 
1913  there  were  32,700  Slovak  children,  including 
those  who  by  law  were  supposed  to  attend  con- 
tinuation schools,  who  were  not  registered  in  any 
school  at  all.  These  figures  are  extremely  interest- 
ing as  demonstrating  the  practical  working  of  the 
alleged  equality  of  nationalities  in  pre-War  Hun- 
gary. The  results  of  Magyar  policy  were  in  effect 
to  deny  adequate  education  to  tho.se  unwilling  to 
abandon  their  native  tongue  and  accept  teaching  in 
Magyar." — C.  J.  C.  Street,  Hungary  and  democ- 
racy, pp.  20-21. 

"And   yet,    the   Slovak,    through    all    this    thou- 
sand   years    of    persecution    and    of    hatred,    kept 


the  faith,  stood  by  the  rights  of  his  country  and 
continued  to  love  liberty  with  the  same  simple 
fervor  that  his  ancestors  did  in  the  Carpathian 
mountains  and  on  Slovakia's  lovely  fields.  In  spite 
of  persecution  and  punishment,  Slovaks  spoke  the 
Slovak  language,  they  wrote  Slovak  poems,  they 
sang  their  simple,  sad  Slovak  songs,  and  they 
waited  for  the  day  when  Slovakland  could  rise 
up  in  its  ancient  strength  and  shake  off  the  curse 
of  the  Austrian  and  the  Magyar.  Like  their 
brothers,  the  Bohemians  to  the  west,  they  waited 
for  their  day  of  glory.  For  a  thousand  years  they 
have  waited,  and  now  their  day  is  come.  But  for 
the  last  fifty  years  they  have  endured  a  persecu- 
tion and  a  hardship  under  Austrian  and  Magyar 
rule  which  is  too  long  and  too  terrible  to  describe. 
I  might  say  right  here,  that  although  I  speak  of 
the  Bohemians  and  of  the  Slovaks  separately, 
these  two  peoples  are  in  fact  one  and  the  same. 
Their  languages  are  almost  identical.  True,  some 
of  the  difficult  sounds  of  the  Bohemian  language 
are  not  found  in  the  Slovak,  and  perhaps  the  Slovak 
language  is  softer  and  sweeter,  but  in  ideals  and 
purposes,  in  hopes  and  hatreds  and  aspirations, 
both  of  these  people  are  one.  When  Kerensky 
failed  in  Russia  and  the  Bolsheviki  signed  a  sepa- 
rate peace,  the  Czecho-Slovaks  could  not  fight 
against  Austria  and  Germany  on  the  eastern  front, 
so  they  sought  to  leave  Russia  in  order  that  they 
might  get  to  France,  and  there  strike  another  blow 
at  their  ancient  enemies  and  oppressors.  Their 
march  across  Russia  from  Kief  to  Moscow  and 
from  Moscow  to  Vladivostok  is  the  most  brilliant 
and  most  romantic  feature  of  the  entire  war.  Foch 
has  called  it  the  most  wonderful  military  achieve- 
ment in  history.  Without  funds,  without  sup- 
port, without  leadership — except  that  of  tljie  won- 
derful Masaryk — these  Czecho-Slovaks  Uterally 
fought  their  way  from  one  end  of  the  Russia  to 
the  other,  against  overwhelming  odds,  and  de- 
feated the  Bolsheviki  at  every  point." — E.  0.  Ta- 
bor, Czecho-Slovaks  {Russian  pamphlets),  pp.  23- 
24,  27. — See  also  Russia:  1Q18-1920. — Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  Slovaks  were 
incorporated  with  the  Czechs,  Moravians  and 
Silesians  in  the  republic  of  Czecho-Slovakia. — See 
also  Jugo-Slavi.\:  1918:  Formation,  etc.;  Triaxon, 
Treaty  of  (1920);  Slavs;  Moravia;  Its  people 
and  their  history;  Czecho-Slovakia. 

SLOVENES.— "The  Slovenes  inhabit  the  Aus- 
trian coastland,  Gradiska,  Gorica  (Gorizia),  south- 
ern Carinthia,  southern  Styria,  a  small  southwestern 
part  of  Hungary  (Medjimurje),  all  of  Carniolia 
and  the  northern  one-third  of  Istria  including  Trst 
(Trieste).  They  number  in  all  1,496,000.  Not 
less  than  98  per  cent  of  them  are  Catholics." — 
M.  Savs,  Ecclesiastical  administration  in  Jugo- 
slavia (Ecclesiastical  Review,  Apr.,  iqig,  p.  372). — 
Since  191 7  the  Slovenes  have  joined  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes.  "The 
late  Father  Janez  (John)  Krek,  pioneer,  and  his 
friend  and  follower  Mgr.  Korosec,  .  .  .  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Serbian  cabinet  [in  1919],  rank  as  the 
founders  of  modern  Slovenia.  Both  were  simple 
parish  priests,  sons  of  the  people,  who  became  its 
guides,  defenders,  and  teachers.  When  the  aus- 
picious moment  came  that  allowed  free  speech 
without  the  danger  of  repris;ils  on  an  already 
long-suffering,  outraged  nation,  the  political  pro- 
gram of  these  two  clergymen  was  openly  adopted 
by  their  Bishops,  and  given  to  the  world  as  the 
national  voice  of  the  Slovenes.  From  this  mo- 
ment it  became  impossible  to  ignore  or  deliberately 
set  aside  the  aspirations  to  unity  with  their 
brethren  of  a  compact,  highly-cultured  branch   of 
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the  Southern  Slavs.  True,  they  numbered  but  a 
million  and  a  half ;  but  they  were  organized  and 
determined.  The  German  idea  of  detaching'  Slo- 
venia from  the  sister  land  of  Croatia,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  Pan-Germanic  road  to  the  Adriatic, 
finds  no  supporter  today." — E.  Christitch,  Priestly 
leaders  of  Slovenes  {Ecclesuistical  Review,  Apr., 
igiQ,  V.  365.) — See  also  Slavs;  Jugo-Slavia; 
Balkan  st.\tes:  iq2i:  Jugo-Slavia;  Serbia:  c.  650- 
1168. 

SLUYS,  or  Sluis,  town  of  the  Netherlands,  on 
the  Belgian  frontier,  ten  miles  northeast  of  Bruges. 
It  had  a  population  of  2,364  in   IQ14. 

1340.— Battle  of  (1340).— The  first  great  naval 
victory  of  the  English,  won  by  Edward  III,  who 
destroyed  a  French  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Sluys. 

1587. — Siege  and  capture  by  Spaniards.  See 
Netherlands:  1587- 1588. 

1604. — Taken  by  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau. 
See  Netherlands:  1504-1600. 

1746. — Taken  by  the  French.  See  Belgium: 
1746-1747- 

SMALKALDE,  League  of  (1530).  See 
Schmalkalden. 

SMALL  HOLDINGS  ACT  (1Q07).  See  Eng- 
land: 1Q07-1908. 

SMALLPOX,  AND  VACCINATION.  See 
Plague:  6th-i3th  centuries;  Medical  science: 
Modern:  i8th  century:  Preventive  inoculation 
against   smallpox. 

SMELTING.  See  Inventions:  Ancient  and 
medieval:  Early  industrial  processes;  1 6th- 17th 
centuries:    Industry. 

SMERDIS  (died  c.  525  B.C.),  younger  son  of 
Cyrus  the  Great.  Put  to  death  by  his  brother 
Cambyses,  c.  525  B.C.    See  Persia:   B.C.  549-521. 

SMERDIS,  False.     See  Gaumata. 

SMETANA,  Friedrich  (1824-1884),  Bohemian 
composer  and  pianist.  See  Music:  Folk  music  and 
nationalism:  Bohemia. 

SMITH,  Adam  (1723-1790).  English  economist 
and  philosopher.  His  greatest  work,  the  "Inquiry 
into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations,"  appeared  in  1776.  See  Economics:  i8th 
century:  Adam  Smith;  History:  25;  Tariff: 
1776;  Taxation:  Parliamentary  taxation  in  Eng- 
land. 

SMITH,  Alfred  Emanuel  (1873-  ),  Amer- 
ican political  leader.  Governor  of  New  York, 
1919-1920,  1923.  See  U.S.A.:  1918  (November); 
New  York:  1920:  Bills;  New  York  City:  1920. 

SMITH,  Andrew  Jackson  (1815-1897),  Amer- 
ican soldier.  Commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, 1864.  See  U.S.A.:  1864  (December: 
Tennessee). 

SMITH,  Charles  Emory  (1842-1908),  American 
journalist  and  statesman.  Minister  to  Russia,  1890- 
1892;  postmaster-general,  1898-1902.  See  U.S.A.: 
1898   (April):    Cabinet  changes;   1901-1905. 

SMITH,  Charles  Ferguson  (1807-1862),  Amer- 
ican soldier.  Under  the  command  of  Grant  during 
the  campaign  in  the  Tennessee,  1862.  See  U.S.A.: 
1862   (February- April:   Tennessee). 

SMITH,  Donald  Alexander.  See  Strathcona 
AND  Mount  Royal. 

SMITH,  Edmund  Kirby  (1824-1893),  American 
Confederate  soldier.  See  U.S.A.:  1865  (April- 
May). 

SMITH,  Frederick  Edwin.     See  Birkenhead. 

SMITH,  Goldwin  (1823-1910),  English  his- 
torian.    See  History:   32. 

SMITH,  James  (c.  1720-1806),  American  pa- 
triot. One  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  See  U.S.A.:  1776  (July):  Text  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 


SMITH,  James  AUwood  (1865-1920),  American 
government  oftkial.  United  States  consul-general 
at  Boma,  Congo  Free  State,  1907-1908;  at  Genoa, 
Italy,  1908-1913;  at  Calcutta,  India,  1913-1920. 
See  Belgian   Congo:    1906- igoH. 

SMITH,  James  Francis  (1859-  ),  American 
soldier  and  statesman.  Governor-general  of  the 
Philippine  islands,  1906- 1909.  See  Philippine 
islands:    1906-1907. 

SMITH,  Jedediah  Strong  (1798-1831),  Amer- 
ican explorer.  Explored  Utah  and  Nevada,  1825. 
See  Nevada:   1767-1850;  Utah:   1825-1843. 

SMITH,  Jeremiah  (1759-1842),  American  jurist. 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  1809.  See  New 
Hampshire:  1783-1816;  Universities  and  col- 
leges:  1754-1769. 

SMITH,  Joel  West  (b.  1837-  ),  American 
educator.  See  Education:  Modern  developments: 
20th  century;  Education  for  the  deaf,  blind  and 
feeble-minded:    Blind. 

SMITH,  John  (1580-1631),  English  soldier,  ex- 
plorer and  colonist.  President  of  the  colony  of 
Virginia,  1608-1609;  captured  by  the  Indian  chief 
Powhatan,  1607;  explored  the  coast  of  New  Eng- 
land, 1614,  and  1615.  See  Virginia:  1607-1610; 
1609-1616;  America:  1614-1615;  Baltimore:  1608- 
1797;   U.S.A.:    1607-1752. 

SMITH,  Joseph  (1805-1844),  founder  of  the 
Mormon  religion.  See  Mormonism:  1805-1830; 
1830-1846. 

SMITH,  Robert  (i 757-1842),  American  states- 
man. Secretary  of  the  navy,  1801-1805;  attorney- 
general,  1805;  secretary  of  state,  1809-1811.  See 
U.S.A.:    1800-1801. 

SMITH,  Samuel  (i 752-1839),  American  soldier 
and  statesman.  Served  in  the  Revolution;  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Congress,  1793- 
1803,  1816-1822;  secretary  of  the  navy,  1801; 
United  States  senator,  1803-1815;  1822-1833.  See 
U.S.A.:     1809. 

SMITH,  Sophia  (i 796-1870),  American  phi- 
lanthropist. Founded  Smith  college.  See  Gifts 
and  bequests. 

SMITH,  William  (1727-1803),  American  edu- 
cator and  divine,  born  in  Scotland.  See  Universi- 
ties and  colleges:  1683-1791. 

SMITH,  Sir  William  Sidney  (i 764-1840), Eng- 
lish naval  commander.  With  the  Turks,  defeated 
the  French  at  Acre,  1799.  See  France:  1798-1799 
(August-August). 

SMITH  COLLEGE,  Founding  of  (1871).  See 
Woman's  rights:  i 861 -i 910. 

SMITH  VS.  THORINGTON.  See  U.S.A.: 
1869-1872. 

SMITH-DORRIEN,  Sir  Horace  Lockwood 
(1858-  ),  British  general.  Served  in  India  and 
South  Africa ;  commanded  the  British  2d  Army 
Corps  and  the  2d  Army  on  the  Western  Front, 
1914-1915.  See  World  War;  1914:  I.  Western 
front;  1,  1;  n;  w,  2. 

SMITH-HUGHES  ACT  (1917).  See  Educa- 
tion; Modern  developments:  20th  century:  Vo- 
cational education:  Industrial  education  in  the 
United  States. 

SMITH-LEVER  ACT  (1914).  See  Education, 
Agricultural:  United  States:  Smith-Lever  Act. 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION.— James 
Smithson,  an  Englishman  (1765-1829),  left  his 
property  by  will  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
for  the  founding  of  "an  establishment  for  the  in- 
crease and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men." 
The  bequest  was  accepted  by  the  United  States 
government,  and  the  fund  derived  from  it,  amount- 
ing to  about  $541,000,  was  applied  to  the  creation 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  organized  at  Wash- 
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ington  in  1846.  The  Institution,  as  planned  by 
Professor  Joseph  Henry,  its  first  secretary,  has  two 
objects,  namely:  to  promote  original  investigation 
and  study  in  science  or  literature,  and  to  assist  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  by  interchanges  between 
men  of  learning  everywhere.  In  both  directions 
it  has  done  a  great  work.  The  National  Museum 
of  the  United  States,  definitely  created  in  1879, 
is  associated  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  un- 
der its  custody  and  direction.  The  United  States 
Bureau  of  Ethnology  is  in  working  connection 
with  it,  and  the  American  Historical  Association 
is  an  affiliated  society.  In  iSgi  the  institution 
received  a  gift  of  $200,000  from  Thomas  G.  Hodg- 
kins,  of  Setauket,  New  York. 

SMOKELESS  POWDER,  Invention  of 
(1865).  See  Chemistry:  Practical  application: 
Explosives:  Sprengel. 

SMOLENSK,  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the 
government  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Dnieper, 
260  miles  southwest  of  Moscow.  (See  Russia: 
Map:  Growth  of  Russia  in  Europe,  1300-1796). 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  the  country.  It 
was  annexed  to  Lithuania  in  1408 ;  conquered  and 
annexed  by  Russia  in  1514;  taken  by  Sigismund  III 
of  Poland  in  161 1,  and  retaken  by  the  Russians  in 
1654;  and  finally  reannexed  by  Russia  in  1686.  The 
French  under  Napoleon  gained  a  victory  here  over 
the  Russians  led  by  Barclay  de  Tolly  and  Bagra- 
tion,  1812,  when  the  town  was  partly  burned. 
The  population  in  1911  was  71,311. — See  also 
Poland:  1590-1648;  Austria:  1809-1814;  Russia: 
181 2    (June-September). 

SMOLENSKIN,  or  Smolensky,  Perez  (1842- 
1885),  Jewish  novehst.  See  Semitic  literature: 
Hebrew  literature:   Renaissance  in  Italy. 

SMOLLETT,  Tobias  George  (1721-1771),  Eng- 
lish novelist.     See  English  literature:   1660-1780. 
SMOOT,  Reed   (1862-         ),  United  States  sen- 
ator.    Member  of   the   United  States  senate  since 
1903.    See  Utah:  1915. 

SMUTS,  Jan  Christian  (1870-  ),  South 
African  statesman.  Served  in  the  Boer  War;  given 
command  of  the  Republican  forces  in  Cape  Colony, 
1901;  colonial  secretary  of  Transvaal,  1907;  minis- 
ter of  finance  and  defense  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  1912;  minister  of  defense,  1915-1921;  South 
African  representative  in  the  imperial  war  cabinet, 
1917-19x8;  prime  minister  and  minister  for  native 
affairs  since  1921.  See  South  Africa,  Union  of: 
1910-1913;  1917-1920;  1920-1921;  War,  Prepara- 
tion for:  1909:  British  imperial  defense  confer- 
ence; World  War:  1915:  VIII.  Africa:  a,  1; 
1916:  VII.  African  theater:  a;  a,  7;  a,  8;  British 
empire:  Colonial  and  imperial  conferences:  1921: 
Canada  and  the  empire;  Ireland:  1921;  Paris, 
Conference  of:  Colonics  and  mandates;  Ver- 
sailles, Treaty  of:   Conditions  of  peace. 

SMYRNA,  principle  city  of  Asia  Minor,  capital 
of  the  vilayet  of  Aidin  (or  Smyrna).  It  is  situated 
on  the  coast  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna. 
(See  also  Turkey:  Land;  Map  of  Asia  Minor.) 
Before  the  fire  and  exodus  of  1922,  the  estimated 
population  was  350,000.  Smyrna  has  been  an 
important  trading  center  for  centuries  and  has 
maintained  continuous  and  relatively  prosperous 
existence  for  over  2500  years.  After  the  World 
War,  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  gave  Smyrna  and  the 
hintcrlanfi,  extending  to  the  depth  of  80  miles  and 
a  breadth  of  150  miles,  to  Greece  under  limited 
sovereignty,  the  population  to  decide  by  plebiscite 
at  the  end  of  two  years  whether  they  desired  this 
arrangement  to  continue  or  to  be  annexed  to  Greece. 
Before  this  could  be  carried  out,  the  Turkish  Na- 
tionalists   swept    the    Greek    army    out    of    Asia 


Minor  and  by  the  terms  of  the  Near  East  Con- 
ference again  brought  Asia  Minor  under  Turkish 
sovereignty.  The  victorious  Turks  entered  Smyrna, 
Sept.  II,  1922,  and  on  the  14th  a  fire  broke  out  in 
the  Armenian  quarter  which  destroyed  the  western 
part  of  the  town,  and  almost  the  whole  section 
facing  the  water  front — the  Armenian  and  Greek 
quarters.  It  was  charged  that  the  Turks  de- 
liberately started  the  fire.  The  French  high  com- 
missioner at  Constantinople  stated  that  he  could 
find  no  evidence  that  the  Turks  were  responsible, 
but  American  women  connected  with  the  American 
college  at  Smyrna  have  testified  they  saw  the 
fire  set  by  Turks,  and  the  fact  that  the  fire  spared 
the  Turkish  quarter  is  significant.  Almost  the 
entire  Christian  population  fled  from  Smyrna. — See 
also  Greece:  1922  (August-September). 
1408.— Besieged   and   sacked   by   Timur.     See 

TiMUR. 

1821.— Turkish  massacre   of   Christians.     See 

Greece:   1821-1829. 

1919-1920.— Occupied  by  Greeks.  See  Greece: 
1919;  1918-1920;  Sevres,  Treaty  of  (1920):  Part 
III.  Pohtical  clauses:  Smyrna;  Part  XI.  Ports, 
waterways,  and  railways;  Balkan  states:  1921: 
Greece. 

1921. — Near  East  conference. — Turkey  given 
power  in  Smyrna.  See  Turkey:  192 i  (March- 
April)  :   Secret  treaties. 

1922. — Lost  by  Greece.  See  Greece:  1922 
(August-September) . 

1923. — Economic  congress.  See  Turkey:  1923 
(February')- 

SMYTH,  Alexander  (1765-1830),  Irish-Amer- 
ican soldier  and  lawyer.  Inspector-general  of  the 
United  States  army.  See  U.S.A.:  1812  (Septem- 
ber-November). 

SMYTH,  Sir  Nevill  Maskelyne  (1868-  ), 
English  soldier.  Served  in  Africa,  1888-1913;  com- 
manded in  the  Khartum  district,  1913-1914;  in  the 
World  War,  1914-1918.  See  World  War:  1915: 
VI.  Turkey:  a,  4,  xxii. 

SNAKE  INDIANS,  North  American  tribe. 
See  Shoshonean  FAikULY'. 

SNELL,  Willebrord,  or  Snellius  (1591-1626), 
Dutch  astronomer  and  mathematician.  See 
Science:  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance:  i6th 
century. 

SNELL  BILL  FOR  REFORESTATION, 
United  States  (1921).  See  Conservation  of  nat- 
ural resources:   United  States:   1915-1921.  '\ 

SNELLING,  Fort,  military  post  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, six  miles  southwest  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
It  was  built  in  1819.    See  Minnesota:  1805-1867. 

SNIATYN,  town  in  Galicia,  twenty-four  miles 
east  of  Kolomea,  on  the  Pruth  river.  In  1916,  it 
was  captured  by  the  Russians.  See  World  War: 
1916:    III.  Eastern  front:   a,  2. 

SNOW,  Sir  Thomas  D'Oyly  (1858-  ), 
British  soldier.  Served  in  various  African  cam- 
paigns, 1879-1913;  commanded  in  the  World  War, 
1914-19x8.  See  World  War:  1914:  I.  Western 
front:   n. 

SNOWDON,  Battle  of  (1402).  See  Wales: 
X402-1413. 

SNUFF  TAKERS,  political  faction  in  the 
United  States.    See  U.S.A.:   1850  (March). 

SOARES,  Augusto  L.  V.,  Portuguese  states- 
man. Minister  for  foreign  affairs,  1916-19x7;  one 
of  Portugal's  representatives  at  the  Paris  peace  con- 
ference, 1919.  See  Versailles,  Treaty  of:  Con- 
ditions of  peace. 

SOBAIPURIA,    North    American    Indian    tribe. 

See   PiMAN   FAMILY. 

SOBIESKI,  John.    See  John  III,  Sobieski. 
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SOBRANJE,  Bulgarian  pjarliamcnt.  See  Bul- 
garia;   IQ20-iq2I. 

SOBRAoN,  Battle  of  (1845).  See  India:  1845- 
1840. 

SOBRARBE,  early  Spanish  kingdom.  It  was 
incorporated  into  Navarre  during  the  rule  of 
Sancho  the  (Ireat,  070-1035.    Sec  Spain:  1035-1258. 

SOCAGE,  Free,  land  tenure  held  by  a  certain 
determined  service  given  to  a  feudal  lord.  See 
Fkudalism:  Organization;  Manors;  Serfdom: 
lOth-ioth  centuries. 

SOCIAL  AID  LEAGUE.  See  Denmark:  1920: 
Social  .-Xid  League. 

SOCIAL  BETTERMENT.  See  Cii.\rities; 
Child  welfare  legislation  ;  Housing  ;  Prison  re- 
roRM ;  Public  health;  Salvation  Army;   Social 

INSURANCE. 

Medieval  Europe.  See  Guilds:  Types  of 
Guilds. 

United  States.  See  Americanization:  Early 
work  for  immigrants;  Recreation:  1906-1914; 
1914-1Q21:  Rapid  development  of  municipal  recrea- 
tion; Arizona:  1912;  New  York  City:  1900-1903; 
Foundations,  Educational  and  philanthropic. 

SOCIAL  CATHOLICISM.  See  Economics: 
19th   centurv:    Social   Catholicism. 

SOCIAL  COMPACT.— The  doctrine  of  the  So- 
cial compact  was  expounded  forcibly  in  the  book 
of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  called  "The  Social  Con- 
tract" published  in  1762.  "Its  significance  is  not 
so  much  in  the  theory  of  political  society  which 
it  tauizht  as  in  the  contrast  between  the  author's 
positive  declarations  and  the  legal  principles  of 
the  French  State  at  that  time.  He  confronted 
an  absolute  monarchy  with  the  proposition  that 
the  people  are  sovereign,  and  that  this  sovereignty 
cannot  be  delegated.  While  the  royal  council  drew 
up  decrees  on  the  theory  that  the  King's  will  had 
the  force  of  law,  h'e  declared  that  law  is  the  ex- 
pression of  the  common  will.  The  government, 
be   it   monarchy   or   republic,   is  simply   an   inter- 


mediary body,  possessed  of  a  temporary  commis- 
sion, with  the  task  of  making  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  people  effective  in  relation  to  individual 
persons  as  subjects.  .  .  .  Rousseau's  teachings  were 
not  dangerous  to  monarchical  governments  alone. 
Although  he  intended  to  defend  individual  liberty, 
he  affirmed  the  ominous  sophism  that  the  citizen 
needs  no  guarantee  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
democratic  State  because  a  whole  cannot  injure 
one  of  its  members.  His  doctrines  could  be,  and 
in  the  event  were,  used  to  silence  minorities  suf- 
fering under  the  tyranny  of  a  majority  authorized 
for  the  time  to  style  itself,  the  agent  of  the 
sovereign  will." — H.  E.  Bourne,  Revolutionary 
period  in  Europe,  p.  41. — The  idea  of  the  social 
compact  is  found  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence and  is  an  important  tenet  in  the  political 
creed  of  America.  "Governments  are  instituted 
among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed."  The  same  doctrine  is 
enlarged  in  the  preamble  to  the  Massachusetts  de- 
claration of  rights  which  states  that  "the  body 
politic  is  formed  by  a  voluntary  association  of 
individuals;  it  is  a  social  compact,  by  which  the 
whole  people  covenants  with  each  citizen,  and 
each  citizen  with  the  whole  people,  that  all  shall 
be  governed  by  certain  laws  for  the  common 
good." 

SOCIAL  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY:  Austria. 
See  Austria:   1920. 

Germany.  See  Socialism:  1862-1864;  1912-1918; 
1918-1919;  Germany:  1897  (July);  1907-1914;  1918 
(November) . 

Russia.  See  Europe:  Modern:  Russia  in  the 
nineteenth  century;  Russia:  1905-1906;  Bolshe- 
viKi:   Development  and  political  form. 

United  States.  See  U.S.A.:  1900  (May-No- 
vember). 

SOCIAL  ETHICS.    See  Ethics:  20th  century. 

SOCIAL  HYGIENE  BUREAU.  See  New 
York:   1913:  Bureau  of  social  hygiene. 
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Origin  and  early  development. — Various 
forms. — Bismarck's  share. — "For  many  historical 
reasons,  the  organizational  basis  of  insurance  has 
been  rather  that  of  cause  than  of  condition,  though 
this  basis  has  not  been  carried  out  very  con- 
sistently. Thus  the  essential  subdivision  of  social 
insurance  has  been  mainly  into  the  following 
branches:  Insurance  against — i.  Industrial  acci- 
dents. 2.  Sickness.  3.  Old  age  and  invalidity. 
4.  Insurance  of  widows  and  orphans.  5.  Unem- 
ployment insurance.  Several  newer  forms  of 
insurance  are  not  mentioned  in  this  briefer  classifica- 
tion, because  they  are  usually  (though  not  always) 
combined  with  one  of  the  standard  branches.  Thus, 
non-industrial  accidents,  which  the  workingman 
may  suffer  in  the  same  degree  as  other  classes  of 
society,  are  usually  handled  by  the  organization 
of  sickness  insurance,  though  there  is  now  at  least 
one  example  of  special  provision  for  this  emergency 
under  the  Swiss  law  of  19 11.  Industrial  diseases, 
which  bear  an  equally  close  relation  to  the  problems 
of  accidents  and  of  diseases,  are  treated  in  most 
countries  with  the  latter,  but  In  some  with  the 
former,  and  the  tendency  to  bring  them  into  closer 
connection  with  accident  insurance  is  quite  pro- 
nounced at  present  [1913].  Invalidity  and  death, 
when  due  to  industrial  accidents,  are  taken  care 
of   in   a   different  way  than   when  resulting  from 


ordinary  disease.  Maternity  insurance  is,  for  pur- 
poses of  administrative  convenience,  usually  treated 
as  a  part  of  the  problem  of  sickness,  though  one 
country — Italy — presents  an  interesting  exception. 
Funeral  insurance  is  universally  treated  in  all 
social  insurance  systems  with  either  accident  or 
sickness  insurance,  according  to  the  causation.  .  .  . 
It  is  quite  customary,  especially  among  popular 
writers  on  the  subject,  to  credit  the  brilliant  mind 
of  the  Iron  Chancellor  of  the  Germ^.n  Empire, 
Bismarck,  with  the  origin  of  the  whole  magnificent 
structure  of  social  insurance.  .  .  .  But  even  a  hasty 
study  of  the  earlier  efforts  at  social  and  working- 
men's  insurance  in  Germany  and  France  and  other 
countries  shows  how  very  little  historical  insight 
such  a  view  conveys.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
modern  conception  of  social  insurance — as  a  sys- 
tem carrying  with  it  compulsion,  state  subsidies, 
and  strict  state  supervision  and  control — has 
reached  its  highest  development  in  modern  Ger- 
many, so  that  any  system  embodying,  to  any  large 
degree,  all  these  three  elements,  may  be  described 
as  the  German  system.  But  even  preceding  the 
German  bills  of  1881  and  acts  of  1883  and  1884, 
numerous  acts  were  passed  by  many  German,  as 
well  as  many  other  European  states,  which  em- 
bodied some  or  all  of  the  three  leading  principles 
of  this  German  system.  ...  It   may  be  admitted 
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that  it  was  Bismarck  who  contributed  to  the  his- 
tory of  Social  Insurance  the  first  application  of 
State  Compulsion  on  a  large  national  scale.  But 
he  did  not  'invent'  the  principle  of  workmen's  in- 
surance, nor  that  of  state  insurance,  nor  that  of 
compulsion.  In  the  decade  prior  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  compulsory  insurance  system,  there 
existed  in  Germany  a  multitude  of  organizations, 
part  of  them  very  old  and  part  new,  some  com- 
pulsory, some  voluntary,  some  local,  some  national, 
some  mutual  and  based  on  other  plans;  some  of 
them  were  connected  with  especial  establishments, 
such  as  special  mines,  railways,  etc.,  some  were 
connected  with  trade  unions;  many  of  them  were 
connected  with  guilds.  ...  In  short,  the  working 
class  showed  in  many  ways  its  appreciation  of  the 
necessity  for  organized  relief,  and  its  willingness 
to  contribute  to  it,  while  the  state  was  making 
the  first  steps  in  the  direction  of  participating  in 
such  relief.  In  a  large  measure  the  same  conditions 
obtained  in  other  industrial  countries  of  Europe 
as  well." — I.  M.  Rubinow,  Social  insurance,  pp. 
17-18,  13-14- 

Reasons  for  its  growth. — Summary  of 
achievements  until  1913. — "The  great  development 
of  social  insurance  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  [1894-1918]  has  been  due  to  a  number 
of  causes.  In  the  first  place,  there  has  been  an 
undoubted  development  of  what  may,  for  lack 
of  a  better  term,  be  called  a  social  conscience; 
that  is  to  state,  society  has  increasingly  realized 
that  in  the  operation  of  the  prevailing  economic 
system,  certain  costs  are  entailed  which  are  properly 
social  costs  instead  of  individual  costs,  and  that 
principles  of  justice  dictated  that  such  costs  should 
be  borne  by  society  as  increased  taxes  to  pay  in 
whole  or  in  part  the  cost  of  old  age  pensions, 
invalidity,  and  compensation  insurance.  Or  the 
cost  may  have  been  met  by  an  •  increased  price 
for  the  goods  and  services  produced  by  those  who 
benefited  directly  by  the  particular  form  of  insur- 
ance. In  the  second  place,  the  growth  of  repre- 
sentative government  in  most  of  the  leading 
nations  and  the  increased  political  power  of  the 
wage  earners  have  furthered  the  development  of 
social  insurance.  In  the  third  place,  social  insur- 
ance has  shared  in  the  scientific  development  of 
business.  By  this  is  meant  that  in  the  improved 
organization  of  business  the  importance  of  the 
role  which  labor  plays  has  come  to  be  recognized, 
and  it  is  good  business  to  conserve  and  protect  this 
labor  force.  In  the  development  of  social  insur- 
ance the  governments  have  had  a  large  part  and 
.  .  .  this  form  of  insurance  has  had  a  much  more 
extensive  development  in  the  European  nations 
than  in  the  United  States.  In  the  latter  country, 
both  on  account  of  a  persisting  individualism  and 
the  relatively  higher  wages  and  greater  opportuni- 
ties for  the  wage-earning  class,  the  adoption  of 
social  insurance  has  lagged  behind  that  of  Europe. 
In  the  Australasian  countries,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  industrial  development  has  been  even  more 
recent  than  in  the  United  States,  such  insurance 
has  had  a  greater  development.  This  is  probably 
due,  primarily,  to  the  better  organization  of  the 
labor  class  which  has  made  possible  the  exertion 
of  a  strong  influence  on  governmental  policy." — 
W.  F.  Gephart,  Effects  of  the  war  upon  insurance, 
pp.  143-144. — Social  insurance  by  1013  had  spread 
as  follows:  "i.  Accident  compensation  or  acci- 
dent insurance  has  been  established  practically 
throughout  Europe  and  in  many  British  colonies. 
2.  Compulsory  .sickness  insurance  has  been  intro- 
duced in  about  one-half  of  the  large  countries  of 
Europe,  namely,  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Nor- 


way, Great  Britain,  Servia,  and  Russia,  and  volun- 
tary subsidized  sickness  insurance  in  France,  Bel- 
gium, Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland.  3.  Com- 
pulsory old-age  insurance  exists  in  Germany, 
Luxemburg,  and  France,  and  old-age  pensions  in 
Denmark,  Iceland,  Great  Britain  [and  Ireland], 
France,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  and  voluntary 
subsidized  state  systems  of  old-age  insurance  in 
Italy,  Belgium,  Servia,  and  Spain.  4.  Unemploy- 
ment insurance  by  means  of  subsidies  to  working- 
men's  voluntary  organizations  is  rapidly  spreading 
in  large  European  cities,  exists  by  national  law 
in  Norway  and  Denmark,  and  the  first  compulsory 
unemployment  insurance  system  has  been  es- 
tablished in  Great  Britain;  and  5.  The  first  be- 
ginnings of  a  national  system  of  widows'  and 
orphans'  pensions  have  been  made  in  Germany." — 
I.  M.  Rubinow,  Social  insurance,  pp.  26-27. 

Accident  and  sickness  insurance. — "The  great- 
est results  were  achieved  in  the  domain  of  accident 
provision.  The  principles  of  industrial  accident  in- 
surance are  somewhat  different  from  other  branches 
of  social  insurance.  With  very  few  minor  excep- 
tions, all  countries  agree  that  the  entire  cost  of 
compensation  for  industrial  accidents  must  fall 
upon  the  employer.  The  financial  responsibility 
for  losses  occasioned  by  industrial  accidents  is, 
therefore,  transferred  from  the  wage-workers  to 
the  employers,  and  this  transfer — known  as  the 
compensation  principle — is  the  essential  feature  of 
accident  insurance.  The  method  of  organization 
of  insurance,  therefore,  becomes  a  matter  of 
secondary  importance  as  far  as  the  workingmen 
are  concerned.  It  is  a  problem  primarily  for  the 
employer.  Compulsory  accident  insurance  means 
compulsion  of  the  employer  and  not  of  the  em- 
ployee. In  a  good  many  countries,  therefore,  so- 
called  accident  compensation  laws  instead  of  acci- 
dent insurance  laws  were  adopted.  But  in  one 
of  the  two  forms  most  industrial  countries  fol- 
lowing the  German  example  have  within  the  thirty 
years  adopted  laws  providing  for  wage-workers  in- 
jured in  the  course  of  their  employment,  until  early 
in  1910  the  United  States  remained  the  only 
country  of  industrial  importance  without  such  legis- 
lation. The  order  in  which  the  various  countries 
have  fallen  in  line  is  as  follows:  First  Decade 
(1880-1890):  Germany,  1884;  Austria,  1887.  Sec- 
ond Decade  (1891-1900):  Hungary,  1891;  Norway, 
1894;  Finland,  1895;  Great  Britain,  1897;  Den- 
mark, 1898;  Italy,  1898;  France,  1898;  Spain,  1900; 
New  Zealand,  1900;  South  Australia,  1900.  Third 
Decade  (1901-1910):  Netherlands,  1901;  Greece, 
1901;  Sweden,  1901;  West  Australia,  1902;  Luxem- 
burg, 1902;  British  Columbia,  1902;  Russia,  1903; 
Belgium,  1903;  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1905;  Queens- 
land, 1905;  Nuevo  Leon  (Mexico),  1906;  Trans- 
vaal, 1907;  Alberta,  1908;  Bulgaria,  1908;  New- 
foundland, 1908;  United  States  (for  federal  em- 
ployees only),  1908;  Quebec,  1909;  Servia,  1910; 
Nova  Scotia,  1910;  Manitoba,  1910.  Fourth  De- 
cade (1911):  Switzerland,  191 1;  Peru,  191 1 
(Japan,  1911;  Montenegro,  1911;  Tasmania,  1911]; 
Roumania,  1912;  about  twenty-five  states  of  the 
American  Union,  1911-1013  [Portugal,  1913].  In 
many  of  these  countries,  perhaps  in  all  even,  the 
influence  of  the  German  experience  was  particu- 
larly strong,  as  Germany  was  the  only  country 
with  a  system  in  well-working  order  when  the 
earlier  of  these  laws  were  passed.  And  in  later 
years,  while  one  country  after  another  was  falling 
into  line,  Germany  not  only  remained  the  country 
with  the  longest  exi)erience  as  the  pioneer  in  the 
movement,  but  with  characteristic  German 
thoroughness,  it  soon  was  best  equipped  with  the 
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necessary  statistical  material  for  a  scientific  dis- 
cussion of  the  problem.  The  effect  of  German 
example  is  also  seen  in  the  order  in  which  the 
other  countries  followed.  And  yet  when  summed 
up  in  just  that  way,  quite  an  erroneous  impression 
may  be  conveyed,  as  if  it  were  nolhinu  but  the 
German  influence  that  created  the  world  move- 
ment. A  close  investij^ation  of  the  history  of 
these  enactments  does  more  justice  to  these  coun- 
tries. In  France,  for  instance,  the  subject  was 
agitated  continually  since  1880,  and  as  early  as 
1888  an  accident  compensation  law  passed  one 
house  of  the  Parliament,  but  it  took  ten  more 
years  before  the  law  was  enacted.  Similarly  in 
Italy,  where  the  law  passed  in  the  same  year  as  in 
France,  it  was  preceded  by  twenty  years  of  almost 
continuous  agitation;  the  first  bills  having  been 
introduced  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  i87g. 
In  Sweden,  where  the  law  was  not  enacted  until 
1901,  a  compensation  bill  to  that  effect  was  intro- 
duced as  early  as  1884.  In  Norway,  where  com- 
pulsory accident  insurance  was  effected  in  18Q4, 
obligations  to  furnish  certain  rehef  in  case  of 
accidents  were  placed  upon  the  employer  in  1881. 
In  highly  industrialized  Belgium,  which,  because 
of  a  decidedly  reactionary  political  atmosphere, 
was  very  late  in  joining  the  international  move- 
ment (igos),  bills  were  introduced  as  early  as 
i8qo.  Even  in  Imperial  Russia,  the  problem  was 
discussed  as  early  as  1881,  and  an  official  bill  was 
presented  to  the  higher  authorities  in  18Q3.  And 
thus  the  story  runs  throughout  industrial  Europe. 
For  the  problem  of  accident  compensation  was 
bound  to  arise  in  each  and  every  country  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  introduction  of  a  highly 
capitalized  industry.  In  each  and  every  country 
there  was  a  long  waiting  period,  which  was  a 
period  of  obstinate  struggle  between  the  various 
elements  variously  affected  by  the  proposal  to 
transfer  the  burden  of  industrial  accidents  from 
employee  to  employer.  And  in  all  countries  the 
growing  labor  movement,  often  assisted  by  radical 
reform  movements,  soon  was  drawn  into  the  con- 
troversy. In  each  country  industry  pleaded  special 
national  reasons  which  made  the  proposal  in- 
equitable if  not  impossible.  ...  In  most  countries 
the  original  acts  were  soon  followed  by  later  enact- 
ments amendng  the  law.  .  .  .  There  was  very 
little  of  practical  experience  to  go  by  when  the 
earlier  bills  were  passed,  and  many  changes  in  ad- 
ministrative details  were  necessary.  Again,  most 
countries,  not  even  excluding  Germany,  undertook 
this  step  in  the  field  of  social  legislation  with  a 
good  deal  of  fear,  as  a  dangerous  experiment,  and 
tried  to  limit  it  to  certain  portions  of  the  indus- 
trial population.  Therefore  subsequent  acts  were 
necessary  to  extend  the  application  of  the  law 
to  a  wider  and  wider  field.  Thus  the  industrial 
(manufacturing)  population  was  the  first  to  benefit 
because  of  the  greater  urgency  of  the  need,  and 
agricultural,  commercial,  and  other  employees  were 
included  later.  But  in  no  country  (except  Switzer- 
land) was  there  ever  a  step  backward.  And  even 
there  it  was  eventually  rectified.  ...  In  the  do- 
main of  sickness  insurance  the  history  of  victories 
achieved  is  perhaps  a  somewhat  more  modest  one. 
Not  that  the  problem  of  sickness  is  any  less  acute 
than  that  of  industrial  accidents.  But  perhaps 
the  very  generality  of  the  risk  of  sickness  has 
created  a  great  many  relief  institutions  among  the 
wage-earners,  and,  therefore,  made  a  state  inter- 
ference seem  to  be  less  imperative.  As  yet  the 
German  example  of  a  state-wide,  universal,  and 
compulsory  system  of  sickness  insurance  has  been 
followed  by   few  countries.     Austria  in   1888  and 


Hungary  in  1891  were  the  earliest  to  fall  into  line. 
In  the  other  countries  the  force  of  the  movement 
for  social  legislation  centralized  itself  upon  the 
accident  problem.  Sickness  was  not  entirely  neg- 
lected, but  there  was  stronger  objection  to  any 
compulsory  system,  as  compulsion  in  this  case 
would  include  the  workmen.  The  hope  for  the 
possibility  of  voluntary  insurance  was  ijiven,  and 
is  still  being  given,  a  much  longer  trial  in  this  field 
of  sickness  relief.  Of  course,  here  too  the  modern 
progressive  state  did  not  remain  altogether  inert. 
From  an  attitude  of  utter  neglect  and  even  an- 
tagonism towards  workmen's  sick-benefit  ass(Kia- 
tions,  most  of  the  states  gradually  went  over  to 
that  of  encouragement  and  control,  and  then  took 
the  next  step  to  financial  assistance  of  these  volun- 
tary organizations  from  the  state  treasury,  as  do 
now  France,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, and  others.  But  it  is  quite  significant  that 
another  twenty  years'  experimentation  with  regu- 
lation, encouragement,  and  subsidy  has  convinced 
even  the  most  obstinate  opponents  of  compulsion 
that  withcut  it  the  problem  of  sickness  in  a  work 
man's  family  cannot  be  solved.  Norway  in  igoq 
introduced  a  compulsory  sick-insurance  system,  as 
did  little  Servia  in  1910;  and  Lloyd  George's  great 
English  National  Insurance  System  of  191 1  pre- 
sents the  latest  important  achievement  of  the  com- 
pulsory principle.  In  Italy  the  introduction  of  a 
similar  scheme  has  been  considered  for  a  long 
time  and  its  final  success  is  assured  by  the  fact 
that  in  191 1  Italy — the  first  of  all  European  coun- 
tries— introduced  a  centralized  national  compul- 
sory system  of  insurance  of  wage-earning  women 
in  case  of  maternity.  Even  in  Russia  a  govern- 
mental proposal  of  a  complete  sick-insurance  sys- 
tem has  passed  the  Duma  during  the  past  year 
[191 2]  and  become  law.  In  other  words,  having 
more  or  less  'Satisfactorily  settled  the  probleni 
of  accidents,  Europe  is  now  devoting  its  energy 
and  attention  to  the  kindred  subject  of  sick- 
insurance." — I.  M.  Rubinow,  Social  insurance,  pp. 
18-21. 

Old  age  insurance. — "When,  the  first  proposals 
for  social  insurance  were  carried  through  the  Ger- 
man Parliament  in  the  early  eighties,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  question  of  old-age  provision 
constitutes  an  essential  part  of  the  new  social 
policy.  But  even  in  -Germany  another  five  years 
elapsed  before  the  old-age  pension  law  passed. 
The  technical  aspects  of  any  old-age  insurance  are 
so  complex  that  time  was  needed  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  necessary  data.  Besides,  each  one  of 
the  three  systems  imposed  new  burdens  upon  the 
employers  and  naturally  the  latter  resisted  it 
violently  and  had  to  be  broken  in  gradually,  as  it 
were.  Here  perhaps  still  more  than  in  the  field 
of  sick-insurance  the  opposition  to  compulsion 
was  strong.  It  was  argued  that  old  age  was  not 
an  emergency  as  are  accidents  and  sickness,  but 
a  perfectly  natural  stage  of  development ;  that 
there  was  sufficient  time  for  each  individual  to 
make  the  necessary  provisions  for  that  stage.  Much 
eloquence  was  spent  in  describing  the  glorious  re- 
sults of  saving  habits,  and  a  good  deal  of  hope 
was  placed  in  savings  institutions  and  similar 
methods  of  encouraging  thrift.  And  yet  .  .  .  edu- 
cational influence  proved  insufficient.  Material  as- 
sistance was  then  resorted  to.  France  and  Belgium 
since  the  early  fifties  experimented  with  national 
institutions  for  voluntary  old-age  insurance,  and 
so  long  as  the  assistance  was  limited  to  providing 
a  safe  place  and  assuming  the  administrative  costs, 
the  undertaking  was  a  perfect  failure.  More  direct 
and  substantial  subsidies  were  next  tried.    In  1895 
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France  first  began  to  grant  such  subsidies.  When 
Italy,  in  i8qS,  orRanized  its  National  Voluntary 
Old-Age  Insurance  Institution,  substantial  sub- 
sidies were  from  the  first  made  a  part  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  in  the  country  such  subsidies  were  advo- 
cated for  about  twenty  years  previous  to  the  final 
adoption  of  the  law.  In  Belgium  after  forty  years 
of  unsubsidized  insurance,  subsidies  were  granted 
in  a  small  way  from  iSqi,  and  later  the  policy  of 
subsidies  was  broadened  out  by  the  special  act  of 
iQoo.  Spain,  traihng  behind  the  more  progressive 
countries,  has  within  recent  years  (1908)  started 
its  new  National  Old-Age  Insurance  with  a  similar 
subsidy  plan.  But  in  vain  were  all  such  hopes  of 
voluntary,  even  if  subsidized  insurance,  and  the 
progressive  world  has  recently  come  flatly  to 
recognize  its  insufficiency.  This  was  no  mere 
theoretical  conclusion.  For  almost  each  and  every 
country  had  evidences  of  the  advantage  of  the 
compulsory  method  in  its  own  midst.  In  industries 
where  the  hazard  was  great,  where  the  strenuous 
work  made  premature  old  age  a  matter  of  common 
occurrence,  and  finally  where  the  permanency  of 
service  made  for  a  closer  permanent  relationship 
between  industry  and  labor,  compulsory  old-age 
pension  insurance  had  long  developed.  Thus  in 
navigation,  mining,  and  railroading,  three  branches 
of  industry  possessing  all  the  characteristics  above 
mentioned,  well-organized  old-age  pension  funds 
had  existed  in  many  countries  long  before  any 
universal  system  of  old-age  insurance  was  estab- 
lished. In  almost  all  of  them  the  principle  of 
supplementary  contributions  from  employers,  and 
in  some  of  them  also  that  of  state  subsidies,  the 
two  essential  principles  of  modern  social  old-age 
insurance,  had  already  been  applied,  and  thus  an 
object  lesson  given  of  the  advantages  of  such  a 
system.  Simultaneously,  however,  with  this  move- 
ment for  subsidized  old-age  insurance,  a  movement 
of  a  somewhat  different  nature  grew  up,  which 
had  its  most  important  manifestation  in  the  British 
old-age  pension  act  of  1908.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  movement  for  old-age  insurance  proceeded  from 
several  different  directions.  One  moving  force 
was  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  problem  of  su- 
perannuation in  modern  industry — and  that  led  up 
to  private  pension  funds,  and  old-age  insurance 
with  compulsory  contributions  from  employers. 
But  there  was  another  tremendous  moving  force 
in  the  desire  to  improve  the  conditions  of  poor 
relief  in  these  countries,  where  such  a  relief  for 
the  aged  was  admitted  as  a  right.  Denmark  was 
the  pioneer  in  this  development  of  national  old-age 
pensions  with  its  laws  of  1891,  'providing  old-age 
support  for  the  worthy  poor  aside  from  poor  relief,' 
and  there  were  many  good  reasons  why  Great 
Britain  selected  this  path  rather  than  that  of  com- 
pulsory old-age  insurance,  when  it  finally  passed 
a  measure  in  1908.  Quite  naturally  the  same 
preference  for  straight  old-age  pensions  is  found 
in  the  Australasian  Colonies,  which,  in  point  of 
accomplishment,  actually  got  ahead  of  Great 
Britain  by  some  eight  years.  But  a  very  curious 
combination  of  both  forms  of  old-age  provision 
may  be  found  in  France,  where  in  1905,  or  three 
years  earlier  than  in  England,  an  old-age  pension 
law  for  worthy  poor  was  passed,  and  nevertheless 
was  five  years  later  followed  by  a  compulsory  old- 
age  insurance  system,  which  exists  side  by  side 
with  the  older  one." — I.  M.  Rubinow,  Social  in- 
surance, pp.  21-23. 

Unemployment  insurance.— "While,  theoretical- 
ly at  least,  the  proj)er  measures  for  meeting  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  accident,  disease,  and  old  age, 
have  been  discovered  and  to  a  great  extent  applied, 


the  situation  is  very  complex  in  one  branch  of 
social  insurance,  which,  as  the  most  learned  theories 
of  social  insurance  admit,  is  the  pivotal  point  by 
which  the  entire  structure  of  social  insurance  is  to 
be  judged — and  that  is  unemployment  insurance. 
For  many  years  the  problem  of  unemployment  in- 
surance baffled  the  best  efforts,  and  was  by  many 
considered  insolvable.  Not  only  the  vastness  of 
the  problem,  but  also  the  difficulty  of  differentiating 
between  voluntary  and  involuntary  unemployment, 
the  very  great  danger  of  simulation,  and  finally 
the  very  close  connection  of  the  question  of  unem- 
ployment with  the  entire  matter  of  the  struggle 
between  the  employer  and  labor,  and  the  grave 
problems  raised  by  state  intervention  in  the  strug- 
gle— all  this  made  the  possibility  of  state  insurance 
of  unemployment  a  very  doubtful  one.  Many 
experiments  failed.  Others,  while  successful,  were 
altogether  insignificant  in  the  extent  of  their  ap- 
pHcation.  But  in  1900,  in  a  very  small  way,  the 
Belgian  city  of  Ghent  began  the  experiment  of 
subsidizing  labor  unions  in  this  work.  The  experi- 
ment was  watched  very  carefully,  and  very  soon 
was  admitted  to  be  a  very  effective  way  of  meet- 
ing the  problem,  if  the  problem  is  ever  to  be  met. 
The  experiment  was,  therefore,  soon  tried  in  other 
countries;  in  Italy  by  the  large  Milan  foundation 
for  social  welfare  in  1905.  In  Germany  a  number 
of  cities  in  1907,  and  many  more  since  1909,  have 
developed  this  plan.  In  France,  Norway,  and  Den- 
mark, the  very  interesting,  and  from  the  ordinary 
American  point  of  view  almost  incredible,  situation 
is  found  of  the  Central  Government  subsidizing 
labor  unions  or  other  organizations  of  wage-workers 
in  their  function  of  paying  Unemployment  benefits. 
.  .  .  And  finally,  Great  Britain,  towards  the  close 
of  191 1,  passed  its  compulsory  unemployment  in- 
surance system,  the  first  national  system  in  this 
field,  covering  nearly  two  and  a  half  milHon 
workmen.  It  may  finally  be  said  that  a  theoretical 
answer  to  the  question  'Is  unemployment  insurance 
possible?'  has  been  given,  and  the  answer  is  in 
the  affirmative." — Ibid.,  pp.  23-24. 

Insurance  of  widows  and  orphans. — "With  ac- 
cident, sickness,  old  age,  and  unemployment,  the 
list  of  the  existing  social  insurance  institutions 
practically  closes.  But  in  the  future  another 
branch,  as  yet  very  little  spoken  of,  is  bound  to 
achieve  a  good  deal  of  prominence.  This  is  the 
insurance  of  widows  and  orphans,  or  ordinary  life 
insurance.  It  may  seem  peculiar  that  while  this 
form  of  insurance,  providing  financial  relief  in 
case  of  death  from  ordinary  causes,  is  the  most 
popular  form  of  private  insurance,  it  is  least  taken 
care  of  by  any  existing  system  of  social  insurance, 
though  for  obvious  reasons  the  necessity  for  it  is 
greatest  among  the  wage-earning  class.  The  rea- 
son for  this  seemingly  inexplainable  exception  is 
found  not  in  the  lack  of  need,  but  of  the  ways 
and  means.  Ordinary  life  insurance  is  of  necessity 
costly.  It  is  cheaper  for  younger  age  groups, 
when  the  risk  of  death  is  small,  but  then  the  need 
of  it  is  not  very  great.  With  increasing  age  the 
cost,  on  actuarial  principles,  rises  with  the  need. 
In  so  far  as  efforts  have  been  made  to  provide  the 
wage-earner  with  life  insurance,  they  have  only 
succeeded  in  providing  the  frightfully  high  cost, 
and  one  is  justified  in  doubting  whether  the  ad- 
vantages of  our  entire  system  of  so-called  industrial 
life  insurance  justify  the  cost.  But  it  becomes 
quite  evident  that  the  structure  of  social  insurance 
is  not  complete  until  at  least  the  widows  and 
orphans  are  taken  care  of  by  the  system.  For 
here  appears  again  the  central  principle  upon  which 
social    insurance    is    based — the    inabilitv    of    the 
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wage-earniriR  class  to   meet   the   cost   of   insurance 
based  upon  ordinary  commcnial  principles.   Already 
the    first    steps    in    the    ri^ht    direction    have    been 
made  in  a  few  isolated  instances.     What   was  true 
of    old-age   and    invalidity    insurance   is   also    true 
of    widows'    and    orphans'    insurance.      The    more 
compact  and  better  paid  groups  of  wage-earners  in 
navigation,  mining,  and  railroads,  are  already  pro- 
vided with  such  form  of  insurance  in  many  coun- 
tries.    We  already  find  such  pension  systems  in  the 
mining  industry  of  Austria,  Belgium,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Great  Britain;  in  the  railroad  industry 
of  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Spain; 
in  the  navigation  industry  of  France,  Germany,  and 
others.    Outside  of  these  definite  wage  groups  sev- 
eral states  have  made  an  effort  to  meet  the  need 
by    providing    cheap    voluntary    insurance.      Such 
efforts  either  in  connection  with  the  Postal  Savings 
Bank  System,  or  old-age  insurance  institutions,  have 
been   made   in    England,   in   France,   in   Italy,   and 
even   in    Russia.      But    needless   to   say   they   have 
been  invariably  complete  failures.     France  was  the 
pioneer  in  this  problem,  by  providing  for  a  small 
death  benetit  continuing  only  for  six  months,  as  a 
part   of   its    new    old-age    insurance    system.      But 
Germany  was  again  the  first  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive widows'   and  orphans'  pension   system  for 
its    entire    wage-earning    population,    through    the 
new  insurance  act  of  igii,  revising  all  its  existing 
social  insurance  legislation.     Thus  a  new  path  has 
been  opened  for  other  civilized  countries  to  follow. 
Finally,    the    United    States,    within    the    last    two 
or  three  years  [written  in  1913],  by  the  somewhat 
sudden  development  of  the  mothers'  pension  move- 
ment,  has   indicated   at   least   the   possibility   of   a 
different    solution    of    the    same    problem." — Ibid., 
Social  insurance,  pp.  24-26. 

Mothers'  pensions  and  other  forms  of  mater- 
nity protection. — "In  many  countries  laws  for  the 
protection  of  maternity  already  include  provisions 
similar  to  those  of  the  draft  convention   [adopted 
by  the  first  official  international  labor  conference] 
but   in  no  country  has  the  complete  program  yet 
[iQ2o]    been   adopted.     Although   at   least   twenty- 
three  countries  and  five  American  states  have  pro- 
hibited work,  usually   for  periods  of   two  or  four 
weeks   before  and   four   or   six   weeks   after   child- 
birth,  the    distinction   of    having   already   adopted 
the    twelve-week    rest    period    belongs    to    South 
Africa.      In    at    least    seven    countries    a    mother's 
place  of   employment  must   be  kept  open   for  her 
during   the   period   of   rest.     Practically   all   of   the 
civilized    countries,     and    some     which     we    have 
not  considered  entirely  civilized,  have  enacted  this 
prohibitive  legislation,  and  thirteen  have  provided 
some  form  of  cash  maternity  benefit.    Such  benefits 
are   usually   paid   weekly   for   the   duration   of   the 
required  rest   period,  or  in   some   instances  in   the 
form  of  a  'lump  sum.'     The  amount  of  the  cash 
benefit  in  England  amounts  to  a  maximum  of  about 
$iS   and   in  Australia   $25.     The   Netherlands  and 
the  newly  created  nation  Poland  are  the  only  two 
providing    for    a    sum    equal    to    the    full    average 
wage — in    Netherlands    for    the    whole    time    of 
incapacity    and    in    Poland    for    eight    weeks.      In 
England  a  woman  who  is  incapacitated  for  work 
can   also   claim,  in   addition   to   the   lump   sum   of 
$iS,    a    sickness    benefit    of    7  s.    6  d.    a    week   for 
twenty-six    weeks    following    the    four    after    con- 
finement.     Norway    and    Czecho-Slovakia    provide 
60  per  cent,  of  the  wages  for  the  prohibited  period. 
In    England,    Czecho-Slovakia,    France,    Germany 
and  the  Netherlands  benefits  are  given  to  women 
in    practically    all    employments    and    in    Australia 
to  all  women.     For  the  encourage"ient  of  breast- 


feeding several  countries,  including  Czecho-Slovakia, 
Norway,  Roumania,  France  and  Switzerland,  either 
increase  the  cash  benefit  or  extend  its  duration,  or 
both.     Even  more  important  than  cash  benefits  in 
reducing  infant  and   maternal   mortality   is  proper 
medical  and   nursing  care  such  as  is  provided  for 
in  the  sickness  insurance  funds  of  Germany,  Nor- 
way, Czecho-Slovakia,  Poland,  Roumania,  in  some 
cantons  of  Switzerland  and  in  the  proposed  work- 
men's   health    insurance    legislation    in    the    United 
States.    The  absence  of  proper  provision  for  medical 
care  is  the  serious  weakness  of  the  acts  in  England, 
Australia,  France  and  Italy.    The  draft  convention 
of  the  International  Labor  Conference  drew  upon 
the  most  enlightened  plans  already  in   practice  in 
providing   for   mothers   gainfully   employed   in   in- 
dustry or  commerce  both  medical  and  cash  benefits 
during  the  period  when  they  are  prohibited  from 
earning    their    usual    wage.      This,    of    course,    is 
only  simple  justice.     But  we  in  the  United  States 
have  failed  to  make  such  provision.     Five-states — 
New    York,   Massachusetts,    Connecticut,   Missouri 
and  Vermont — have  forbidden  the  employment  of 
women   for  periods  of   two   to   four   weeks  before 
and    after    childbirth,   but   no   state   has    provided 
either   cash   or   medical   benefits." — I.  O.   Andrews, 
Protection    of  maternity,    an    urgent    need. — ''Re- 
markable progress  has  been  made  in  legislation  pro- 
viding   mothers'   pensions   since   the   first   motherr" 
pension  laws  were  passed  in  iqii  by  Missouri  and 
Illinois.      According    to    a    bulletin    entitled    'Laws 
Relating  to  Mothers'  Pensions,'  .  .  .  issued  by  the 
Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department 
of    Labor,    39    States,    Alaska,    and    Hawaii    now 
[1919]    have    some    public    provision    for    mothers 
left   with    young    children    to   support,   and    in    at 
least   S   of   the  remaining   States   mothers'   pension 
laws  have  been  under  consideration.     Canada,  Den- 
mark, and  New  Zealand  also  have  passed  legislation 
providing  aid  for  mothers.     This  rapid  spread  of 
legislation   in  so  brief  a  period  is  indicative,  says 
the    Children's   Bureau   bulletin,   of   a   wide-spread 
and   deep-rooted   conviction   that   no   child   should 
be    deprived    of    home    life    and    a    mother's    care 
because  of  poverty  alone.     Generally  speaking,  all 
mothers'  pension  laws  provide  for  the  payment  of 
a  stated   weekly   or  monthly   sum   for   each    child 
under  a  certain  age  to  mothers  who  are  dependent 
upon   their   own   efforts   to   support   their   children 
and  are  morally  and  physically  fit  persons  to  bring 
up  their  children.     There  is  considerable  variation 
in  the  laws  in  force  in  the  different  States.     Some 
States  provide  pensions  only  for  widowed  mothers; 
others   include   women   who   are   divorced   or  who 
may  have  been  deserted  by  their  husbands,  or  those 
whose  husbands  are  in  prison,  in  State  asylums,  or 
who  are  otherwise  incapacitated.     In   three  States 
expectant  mothers  may  receive  mothers'  pensions; 
and  in  a  number  of  instances  the  mothers  of  chil- 
dren born  out  of  wedlock  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  law.     The  age   up   to   which   an  allowance 
may   be   made   for  a   child  varies   from    13   to    17 
years.     Only   one   State   has   a   13-year   maximum, 
but  this  State  allows  an  extension  to   16  years  if 
the  child  is  ill  or  incapacitated  for  work.     Sixteen 
years  in  the  maximum  in  the  greatest  number  of 
States.     One  State  and  Alaska  give  17  as  a  maxi- 
mum  and   one   other   State,  with   a    16-year   limit 
for  boys,  makes  17  a  maximum  in  the  case  of  gir's 
The    amounts   of    the   allowances   vary   greatly   in 
the  different  States;  they  range  from  $2  per  week 
per  child  to   $25   a  month   for  one  child  and  $15 
for    each    additional    child.      In    many    States    the 
amount    is    far    too    low    to    maintain     a     decent 
standard    of    family    life,   particularly    in    view    of 
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the  greatly  increased  cost  of  living.  It  is  encourag- 
ing to  note,  however,  that  the  newer  laws  and  more 
recent  amendments,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  in 
the  direction  of  making  more  liberal  allowances 
and  of  raising  the  age  limits  of  the  children  who 
may  be  aided,  to  keep  pace  with  advances  made 
in  child  labor  and  compulsory  education  laws." — 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  Dec,  iqiq,  p.  347- 


DETAILS  FOR  VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES 


AUSTRALIA 

1900-1912. — Workmen's  compensation. — Em- 
ployers' liability  acts. — Old  age  pensions. — Ma- 
ternity benefits. — "It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
Australia,  although  so  advanced  in  general  Social 
and  Industrial  legislation,  cannot  compare  with 
Germany,  Austria  and  some  other  European  coun- 
tries in  the  provision  made  for  Working  Men's  In- 
surance. .  .  .  The  individual  States  and  the  Com- 
monwealth possess  concurrent  powers  as  regards 
Insurance,  but  hitherto  no  legislation  of  this  nature 
has  been  undertaken  by  the  Commonwealth,  al- 
though recently  [written  in  igosl  a  Royal  com- 
mission to  enquire  into  a  general  system  of  Old 
Age  Pensions  was  appointed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  provisions  for  Working  Men's  In- 
surance up  to  the  present  are  therefore  confined 
to  Acts  of  the  States  in  their  individual  capacities. 
In  South  Australia,  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Acts,  1900  and  1904,  provide  that  where  a  work- 
man employed  in  a  railway,  waterwork,  tramway, 
electric  lighting  work,  factory,  mine,  quarry,  or 
engineering  or  building  work  or  in  any  employ- 
ment proclaimed  as  injurious  or  dangerous,  through 
no  serious  misconduct  on  his  part,  is  personally 
injured  so  as  to  be  disabled  for  more  than  a 
week  from  earning  full  wages,  his  employer  shall 
be  liable  to  pay  compensation:  (a)  In  the  case 
of  death:  I.  To  dependants,  viz.,  wife,  husband, 
parent,  grandparent,  child,  grandchild  and  step- 
child, wholly  dependent  upon  the  earnings  of  the 
workman,  a  sum  (not  less  than  £150  nor  more  than 
£300)  equal  to  his  earnings  during  the  preceding 
3  years,  and  in  the  case  of  employment  having 
been  less  than  3  years,  156  times  his  average  weekly 
earnings.  The  amount  of  any  weekly  payments  to 
be  deducted.  II.  If  no  such  dependents,  such  sums 
to  partial  dependents,  as  may  be  arrived  at  by 
agreement  or  by  arbitration.  III.  If  no  dependants, 
reasonable  medical  and  funeral  expenses  not  ex- 
ceeding £50.  (b)  In  case  of  total  or  partial  in- 
capacity for  work  resulting  from  injury,  a  weekly 
payment  not  exceeding  50  per  cent  of  average 
weekly  earnings;  such  payment  to  be  not  less 
than  7/6  in  case  of  total  incapacity  nor  more  than 
£1,  nor  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  £300.  In  West- 
ern Australia  a  somewhat  similar  act  was  passed 
in  1902,  but  the  disablement  from  earning  full 
wages  must  be  for  at  least  two  weeks.  The  com- 
pensation in  case  of  death  to  be  not  less  than 
£200  nor  more  than  £400.  The  medical  and  funeral 
expenses  not  to  exceed  £100,  and  the  weekly  pay- 
ment during  incapacity  for  work  not  to  exceed 
£2.  In  New  South  Wales  the  Miners  Accident  Re- 
lief Acts  1900  and  1901,  provide  for  allowances 
to  those  injured  by  mining  accidents  or  to  relatives 
in  case  of  death:  (a)  If  deceased  was  married,  a 
weekly  sum  of  8/ — to  the  widow  while  unmarried 
and  2/6  weekly  for  each  child  up  to  the  age  of  14 
or  a  weekly   sum  of  8/ — to   the   guardian   of   the 


motherless  children  of  the  deceased  until  no  child 
is  below    14   years  of   age.     Also   £12    for   funeral 
expenses,      (b)    If    deceased    was   unmarried,   8/ — 
weekly   to   the   father   of   the    deceased   or    to   his 
mother   if  a   widow,   while   unmarried,   or  if   both 
father  and  mother  are  dead,  to  his  sister  or  sisters 
while  unmarried  and  2/6  a  week  for  each  child  of 
his    mother    or    sisters,    provided    the    above    were 
dependent  on  deceased  at  the  time  of  his  death, — 
also  £12  for  funeral  expenses.    When,  as  the  result 
of  the  accident,  the  workman  is  disabled  so  as  to 
be    wholly    incapacitated    from    attending    to    his 
ordinary    occupation,    12/ —    a    week,'  and    if    the 
disablement    is    permanent,    2/6    weekly    for    each 
child  up  to  the  age  of  14.     To  meet  these  allow- 
ances 4-1/2  d.  per  week  is  deducted  from  the  wages 
of  each  person  employed  and  paid  to  a  Committee 
for  each  mine.  .  .  .  Any  deficiency  in  the  sum  in 
the  hands  of  the  Committee  is  made  up  from  funds 
controlled   by   a   Board   of   six   members.  .  .  .  The 
fund  controlled  by  the  Board  is  formed  of  (u)  Pay- 
ment by  the  owner  of  every  mine  of  half  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  amount  deducted  from  the  employes' 
wages  ...(b)    An  equivalent  amount  out  of  the 
public  revenue,     (c)    Money  collected  but  not  re- 
quired by  mine  committees.     In  the  States  of  New 
South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  there 
have    been    in    operation    for   a    number    of    years 
Employers'    Liability    Acts    giving    to    an    injured 
workman    (or,  in  case  of  death,  to  certain  of  his 
relatives)  the  right  of  action  against  his  employer 
for  compensation  not  exceeding  three  years'  wages. 
In  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  there  are  sys- 
tems of  Old  Age  Pensions  payable  out  of  the  gen- 
eral revenue   to  persons  over  the  age  of  65   years 
who   have   resided   25   years   in   New   South   Wales 
or  20  years  in  Victoria.     No  pension  can  be  paid 
to  any  one  who  has  been  imprisoned  for  a  term  of 
5    years   during    the   preceding    25   years   or   for  4 
months  during  the  preceding  12  years;  nor  to  any 
man   who   has  deserted   his   wife   or   has  neglected 
to   provide  for  his  children.     The  maximum  pen- 
sion is  £26  a  year  in  New  South  Wales  and  8/ — 
a   week   in   Victoria.     Under   the   Victorian   Act   a 
person  may  be  claimed  at  any  age  in  the  case  of 
any  one  who  is  in  permanent  ill  health,  caused  by 
employment  in  mining  or  any  prescribed  danger- 
ous or  unhealthy  occupation.    The  pension  in  New 
South  Wales  may  be  claimed  at  the  age  of  60  on 
the  ground  of  incapacity  to  earn  a  livelihood  owing 
to    sickness    or    injury.      The    Pension    in    Victoria 
is  contingent  on  inability  to   earn   livelihood  even 
in   the   case   of    those   over   65    years   of   age   and 
relatives  are   required  to   contribute   towards  sup- 
port."— J.  A.  Cockburn,   Working  men's  insurance 
in  Australia,  pp.  1-4. — "Under  the  law  of  191  -  the 
Federal    Government   of   Australia   makes   a   grant 
of  £5   (about  .*?2S)    for  each   case  of  childbirth  in 
the  Commonwealth.    Australia  seems  to  have  been 
the  first   country   to   institute   a   system   of   nation 
aid   to   relieve   the   financial   burdens   of   childbirth 
without  requiring  some  direct  contribution  on  the 
part   of  the  wage  earner.     The  title  of  law,  'Ma- 
ternity  allowance   act,    191 2,'   indicates   its   general 
nature.      It    came    into    effect    in    October,    191^- 
.  .  .  The  allowance  is  payable  to  women  who  are 
inhabitants  of   the  Commonwealth   or  who   intend 
to    settle    in    the   country,    regardless   of    their    in- 
come status.    No  distinction  is  made  between  mar- 
ried  and   unmarried   mother?.     Certain   groups   of 
persons  are  excluded:     First,  natives,  because  they 
are   cared   for   through   other   means,  and,   second, 
Asiatics."— H.  J.  Harris,  Maternity  benefit  systems 
in  certain  foreign  countries  (United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau,  Legal  Series,  no. 
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,\,  Bureau  Publication,  no.  57,  pp.  17-18). — Sec  also 
Ai'SfKAiiA:    lyio;    iqi2;   Charitiks:    Australasia. 

AUSTRIA 

1852-1910.  —  Early     organizations.  —  Sickness 
and    accident    insurance. — Old    age    pensions. — 

"Social  insurance  in  its  modern  sense  came  under 
public  attention  in  Austria,  as  in  other  Kuropean 
countries,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The 
present  Austrian  systems  of  accident  and  sickness- 
insurance  resemble  the  German,  but  differ  from 
them  in  important  details,  and  are  not  so  fully 
developed.  The  first  attempt  to  establish  existing 
insurance  institutions  in  .Austria  on  a  practical  in- 
surance basis  was  made  in  i8sq,  with  the  object  of 
abolishing  the  charitable  basis  and  the  somewhat 
piimitive  assistance  provided  by  the  guilds.  A  sim- 
ilar attempt  was  again  made  in  1807.  These  at- 
tempts initially  had  regard  only  to  insurance  against 
sickness,  insurance  against  accidents  being  separated 
therefrom  only  after  Germany  had  set  the  ex- 
ample. Even  as  early  as  the  i6th  century  certain 
sickness-funds  existed  for  working  men,  to  which 
the  latter  paid  weekly  contributions.  But  there 
was  no  practical  connexion  between  the  amounts 
of  contributions  and  the  benefits  afforded,  nor  was 
there  a  sufficient  separation  of  the  insurance  from 
other  and  quite  different  aims.  Other  forms  of 
assistance,  both  in  regard  to  unemployment  and 
sickness,  existed  in  Austria  at  a  comparatively 
early  date,  but  such  institutions  were  established 
chiefly  for  the  benetit  of  the  workmen  in  certain 
specified  trades,  while  in  cases  of  need  or  sick- 
ness all  other  labourers  were  left  to  themselves 
or  had  to  depend  on  such  assistance  as  was  given 
to  the  poor.  In  1852  an  Act  was  passed  providing 
for  the  establishment  and  regulation  of  funds,  but 
it  did  not  permit  the  development  of  free  funds. 
Regulations  were  passed  in  1850  obliging  all  em- 
ployers in  certain  trades  with  more  than  twenty 
workmen  in  their  establishments  to  institute  a 
special  fund  for  the  assistance  of  their  employes, 
or  to  join  some  existing  sickness-fund.  Regula- 
tions were  issued  at  the  same  time  regarding  the 
funds  of  the  guilds,  but  both  these  regulations 
were  found  to  present  great  difficulties  in  prac- 
tices. The  small  contributions  and  the  non-exist- 
ence of  capital  funds  had  the  natural  result  that 
the  compensations  could  be  only  very  small  and, 
in  many  cases,  had  even  to  be  refused  altogether. 
A  change  for  the  better  was  inaugurated  by  an 
.\ct  passed  in  1867.  This  Act,  though  retaining 
some  of  the  regulations  of  the  old  (1852)  Act, 
treated  all  sickness  and  invalidity  funds  as  charit- 
able organizations,  of  which  the  by-laws  had  only 
to  be  fully  acknowledged  and  did  not  require  the 
special  permission  of  the  Crown.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  rapid  development  of  the  free  funds 
followed,  but  was  interrupted  in  1882,  when  regu- 
lations were  passed  again  adopting  the  principles 
of  the  1852  Act.  It  was  not  denied  that  the 
provisions  of  these  early  Acts  proved  quite  inade- 
quate in  view  of  the  great  development  of 
industry  and  trade,  and  various  proposals  for  re- 
form were  advanced  from  time  to  time.  None 
of  these  proposals,  however,  acquired  the  force  of 
law,  though  amending  Bills  were  introduced  in 
1883  and  1885;  meanwhile  public  opinion  turned 
in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  compulsory 
insurance  on  the  German  pattern.  Compulsory  in- 
surance against  accidents  was  established  in  Aus- 
tria by  an  Act  passed  on  the  28th  December,  1887 
(amended  by  Act  of  20th  July,  1804),  and  com- 
pulsory  insurance   against   sickness   by   an   Act   of 


,}Oth  March,  1888;  whilst  the  regulation  of  miners* 
funds  was  dealt  witli  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  28th 
July,  iS8q.  These  Acts  ha\e  not  had  any  effect 
(in  the  authorized  charity  funds,  which  are  still 
organized  on  the  basis  of  the  old  Acts,  and  have 
not  yet  undergone  any  transformation.  There  is 
no  general  old-age  pension  system  in  Austria  as 
yet  liQiol,  but  the  movement  to  establish  one, 
carried  on  since  iSgi,  promises  relief  in  the  near 
future.  By  an  Act  of  i88g,  old-age  pensions  for 
miners  were  made  obligatory."— G.  H.  Knibbs, 
Social  insurance  {Report  by  the  Commonwealth 
[Australia]  statistician,  Sept.,  iqio,  p.  35). — See 
also  Charities:    Austria:    1783-1Q00. 

1884-1910. — Accident  insurance:  Acts  of  1887 
and  1894. — Benefits  afforded. — Sickness  insur- 
ance: Act  of  1897. — Bills  improving  existing 
laws  proposed. — "The  increasing  desire  for  insur- 
ance against  accidents  brought  about  the  establish- 
ment of  several  associations  which,  however,  did 
very  little  business,  a  fact  easily  understood  when 
it  appears  from  the  inspectors'  reports,  that  acci- 
dent insurance  embraced  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  various  industries,  and  was  not  in  existence 
in  the  more  dangerous  branches,  such  as  the  en- 
gineering industry  and  iron-works.  While  the 
years  1884  to  1886  show  very  little  progress,  there 
was  even  retrogression  in  1887,  owing  to  a  num- 
ber of  the  employers,  in  view  of  the  impending 
introduction  of  compulsory  insurance,  failing  to 
renew  their  agreements.  The  Acts  of  1887  and 
1894  made  accident  assurance  compulsory  for 
workmen  in  trades  with  earnings  less  than  £100, 
and  applied  also  to  agricultural  workmen  in  cases 
where  inanimate  power  is  apphed  to  farm  ma- 
chinery. Employers  and  workmen  who  are  not 
obliged  to  insure,  may  voluntarily  do  so  in  the 
same  funds,  if  the  income  does  not  exceed  the  limit 
specified.  The  Act  of  1894  extended  insurance 
against  accidents  to  about  200,000  additional  per- 
sons, almost  half  of  whom  belong  to  the  railways. 
.  .  .  The  organization  of  the  Austrian  insurance 
against  accidents  is  based  on  the  territorial  princi- 
ple. .  .  .  With  the  introduction  of  the  Act  came 
the  establishment  of  seven  territorial  institutes,  and 
these  have  remained  unchanged  up  to  the  present 
[1910].  Certain  institutions  organized  by  trades 
have,  however,  been  admitted;  of  these,  the  Insti- 
tute of  Insurance  against  Accident  of  the  Austrian 
Railways  is  the  only  one  which  has  attained  any 
importance.  .  .  .  Assessments  are  made  according 
to  the  total  hability  incurred  during  each  year, 
and  are  paid  into  a  fund.  .  .  .  The  employers  pay 
90  per  cent,  and  the  employes  10  per  cent,  of  the 
cost.  .  .  .  The  rates  in  various  industries  vary 
with  wages  and  degree  of  trade  risk.  The  benefits 
afforded  are  pension,  after  the  fifth  week,  up  to 
60  per  cent,  of  wages;  and  in  case  of  death  a  pen- 
sion to  the  dependent  relatives  of  the  deceased  up 
to  50  per  cent,  of  wages,  with  a  death  benefit  not 
exceeding  £2  2s.  .  .  .  All  accidents  are  indemnified 
without  need  to  prove  negligence ;  disputed  cases 
are  settled  without  cost  by  arbitration  courts.  In 
1905,  there  were  408,622  different  establishments, 
insuring  2,800,000  workmen.  The  premiums  paid 
were  £1,440,000,  or  los.  4d.  per  person  insured, 
and  £960,000  was  paid  out  to  62,968  injured  em- 
ployes (having  7,47s  widows,  10,247  children,  and 
806  parents  dependent)." — G.  H.  Knibbs,  Social 
insurance  {Report  by  the  Commonwealth  [Aus- 
tralia] statistician,  Sept.,  iqio,  pp.  36-37). — Under 
the  Act  of  1888,  sickness  insurance  is  compulsory 
for  workmen  and  foremen  in  manufactures,  and 
optional  for  employes  in  agricultural  and  house  in- 
dustries.    An  amending  Act  of   1897  extended  in- 
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surance  against  sickness  to  small  manufacturers, 
and  enabled  independent  tradesmen,  who  belonged 
to  an  association,  to  enter  the  compulsory  insur- 
ance funds.  The  annual  premiums  amount  to  3 
per  cent,  of  the  workmen's  wages,  and  are  paid, 
as  in  Germany,  two-thirds  by  workmen  and  one- 
third  by  employers.  .  .  .  The  benefits  afforded  are 
free  treatment  and  sickness  pension  or  free  hospital 
treatment  and  benefits  to  dependent  relatives. 
The  period  for  which  relief  is  granted  may  not 
exceed  twenty  weeks,  and  the  amount  of  the  bene- 
fits may  not  exceed  60  per  cent,  of  the  wages 
customary  in  the  particular  locality.  The  death 
benefit  is  twenty  times  a  day's  wages.  Disputes  are 
decided,  as  in  accident  insurance,  by  arbitration 
courts  without  cost.  .  .  .  On  the  9th  December, 
1004,  a  new  Bill  was  brought  before  the  two 
Houses,  and  made  pubhc.  This  Bill  is  officially 
known  as  a  'Programme  for  the  reform  and  ex- 
tension of  Workmen's  Insurance,'  but  in  reahty 
it  is  a  completely  worked-out  scheme  designed  to 
take  the  place  of  the  earlier  Acts  on  social  insur- 
ance, and  to  thus  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  the 
development  of  the  Austrian  workmen's  insurance. 
.  .  .  The  Bill  of  1904  aimed  at  the  introduction 
of  compulsory  insurance  against  invalidity  and  old 
age,  together  with  a  provision  for  widows  and 
orphans,  such  provisions  being  ...  [in  1910]  con- 
tained only  in  the  Act  providing  old-age  insurance 
for  miners.  The  last-named  Act,  however,  lacks  a 
real  insurance  against  accidents,  since  compensa- 
tions for  accidents  are  counted  among  its  pro- 
visions. ...  In  1907,  a  new  Bill  on  industries  and 
trades  of  some  importance  in  relation  to  workmen's 
insurance  was  introduced.  It  proposed  new  regu- 
lations concerning  insurance  against  sickness  and 
sickness  funds.  Another  Bill  of  i6th  December, 
1906,  introduced  the  question  of  the  compulsory 
insurance  of  persons  engaged  in  clerical  or  technical 
private  service,  and  of  a  number  of  officials  in 
public  service,  extending  in  this  way  the  scheme 
of  compulsory  insurance  to  a  wider  circle,  viz.,  out- 
side the  limits  of  working  men." — Ibid.,  pp.  37,  39- 
40. — ^See  also  Charities:  Austria:   1783-1909. 

1917-1923. — Maternity  benefits. — Compulsory 
sickness  insurance  law  of  1917. — Cost  of  opera- 
tion.— Under  the  compulsory  sickness  insurance  law 
of  March  30,  1888,  "wage-earning  women  received  a 
maternity  benefit  for  four  weeks,  consisting  of  a 
cash  benefit  and  medical  attendance.  These  benefits 
have  been  extended  by  the  law  of  January  4,  1917. 
The  factory  law  of  1885  prohibited  the  employment 
of  women  for  the  four  weeks  after  childbirth — 
at  the  time  an  advanced  measure  of  protective 
legislation.  This  law  was  amended  on  January  4, 
191 7,  by  increasing  the  period  of  prohibited  em- 
ployment to  six  weeks.  The  compulsory  insurance 
law  remained  in  force  until  April  4,  191 7,  when 
the  new  act  providing  much  more  extensive  benefits 
came  into  operation.  .  .  .  The  191 7  law  does  not 
change  the  class  of  industries  covered  by  the  law 
of  1888;  these  are:  (i)  Factories,  smelting,  mining, 
shipyards,  quarries,  and,  in  general,  all  establish- 
ments using  power  or  explosives;  (2)  building 
trades;  (3)  all  establishments  subject  to  the  in- 
dustrial code;  (4)  transportation  by  land  or  water. 
The  law  does  not  include  agriculture  or  the  home- 
working  industries,  but  permits  persons  engaged 
in  them  to  insure  voluntarily.  .  .  .  The  persons  in- 
cluded are  those  who  receive  a  wage  or  salary;  the 
law  means  them  as  workmen  and  administrative  of- 
ficials, though  the  latter  are  included  only  when 
their  .salary  is  less  than  2,400  crowns  (.$487.20). 
Voluntary  insurance  is  open  to  a  large  number 
of  persons,  but  they  must  themselves  pay  the  entire 


cost  of  the  insurance.  .  .  .  The  benefits  under  the 
1917  law  are:  (i)  Medical  benefit,  (2)  cash  bene- 
fit, (3)  maternity  benefit,  (4)  nursing  (breast- 
feeding) benefit,  (5)  funeral  benefit.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  sickness  insurance  law  also  covers 
industrial  accidents,  and  the  benefits  numbered 
(i),  (2),  and  (s)  must  be  provided  for  the  legal 
period  as  in  case  of  ordinary  sickness.  .  .  .  The 
income  of  the  funds  is  derived  from  the  assess- 
ments on  wages  of  which  the  employer  pays  one- 
third,  the  insured  person  two-thirds." — H.  J. 
Harris,  Maternity  benefit  systems  in  certain  foreign 
countries  (United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
Children's  Bureau,  Legal  Series,  no.  3,  Bureau  Pub- 
lication, no.  57,  pp.  21,  23). — "The  social  welfare 
laws  now  [1923]  in  force  call  for  nine  different 
levies  on  industrial  production  and  six  of  these 
must  be  paid  entirely  by  the  employers.  The 
workers  are  obliged  to  contribute  to  three — sick- 
ness insurance,  unemployment  insurance,  and  old- 
age  insurance.  Accident  insurance,  which  was  paid 
jointly  by  employers  and  workers  until  191 7,  is 
now  charged  entirely  to  employers.  The  largest 
item  charged  against  employers  is  the  so-called 
'FUrsorgeabgabe,'  a  municipal  tax  used  for  the 
support  of  the  unemployed  and  to  cover  other 
social  welfare  expenditure.  In  Vienna  this  tax- 
amounts  to  4.2s  per  cent  of  the  wages  and  salaries. 
In  an  article  in  the  Neues  Wiener  Tageblatt 
(Vienna),  of  February  14,  1823,  Dr.  Theodor 
Schneider,  secretary  of  the  Austrian  Industrial 
Association  has  calculated  that  a  sum  amounting; 
to  22.85  per  cent  of  the  payroll  of  industrial  and 
commercial  establishments  is  now  being  expended 
in  paying  the  various  levies  called  for  by  social 
welfare  laws  of  which  16.23  per  cent  is  paid  by 
employers  and  6.62  per  cent  by  wage-earners.  In 
pre-war  times  he  states,  the  total  burden  on  in- 
dustry for  social  welfare- — sickness,  accident,  and 
old-age  insurance — was  only  10  per  cent  of  the 
pay  roll,  5.45  per  cent  being  borne  by  employers 
and  the  remainder  by  the  workers." — Economic 
efforts  of  social  welfare  legislation  on  Austrian 
industry  {Monthly  Labor  Review,  June,  1923,  pp. 
222-223). — See  also  Charities:  Austria:   1921. 

BELGIUM 

1812-1911. — Miners'  funds. — Workmen's  insur- 
ance.— Guarantee  fund. — General  savings  and 
retirement  fund. — "While  the  general  compulsory 
accident  insurance  plan  now  [1911I  in  operation 
in  that  country  is  an  innovation,  optional  insur- 
ance of  workmen,  either  by  private  institutions  or 
institutions  managed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State,  has  existed  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
Prominent  among  the  earlier  institutions  organized 
for  this  purpose  are  the  miners'  funds.  In  Bel- 
gium, as  in  other  countries,  the  creation  of  funds 
for  the  insurance  of  workers  exposed  to  the  risks 
of  mining  operations  preceded  that  for  any  class 
of  employees.  As  early  as  1812  such  an  institution 
was  in  existence,  but  it  was  not  until  1839  that 
a  permanent  fund  was  established.  .  .  .  The  mod- 
ern movement  for  a  general  system  of  workmen's 
insurance  in  Belgium  may  he  said  to  date  from 
the  creation  of  the  National  Labor  Office  in  1S04 
[See  Bei.git'm:  1886-1909:  Labor  conditions.] 
.  .  .  With  the  organization  of  the  Labor  office, 
charged  with  the  threefold  duties  of  conducting 
statistical  investigations,  watching  over  the  execu- 
tion of  existing  labor  laws,  and  studying  new  legis- 
lative measures  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
workmen,  the  need  of  more  adequate  protection 
to  wage-earners  against  the  risks  of  their  employ- 
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ment  became  apparent.  Various  measures  intended 
to  supply  this  need  were  from  time  to  lime  intro- 
duced in  the  legislature,  but  it  was  not  until  1Q03 
that  a  general  accident  insurance  law  was  enacted. 
...  A  characteristic  common  to  all  forms  of 
industrial  insurance  in  Belgium  is  the  absence  of 
legal  constraint  in  the  selection  of  the  underwriter, 
the  Government  intervening  in  the  matter  only  to 
the  extent  of  supervising  and  controlling  the 
agencies  chosen  for  carrying  the  insurance.  In  all 
the  various  measures  proposed  in  the  legislature 
for  securing  compensation  to  injured  workmen, 
freedom  of  choice  in  this  respect  was  made  a  car- 
dinal principle.  Two  state  institutions,  the  Guaran- 
tee Fund  created  by  the  compensation  act  of  De- 
cember 24,  1903,  and  the  General  Savings  and 
Retirement  Fund,  assist  indirectly  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  law  now  in  force.  The 
Guarantee  Fund  has  for  its  function  the  safeguard- 
ing of  employees'  interests  in  cases  where  em- 
ployers or  their  insurance  underwriters  prove  unable 
to  fulfill  their  obligations.  The  General  Savings 
and  Retirement  Fund,  although  authorized  to  do 
a  general  accident  insurance  business,  has  thus 
far  limited  its  activities  to  taking  over  the  pay- 
ment of  annuities  due  to  injured  workmen  from 
their  employers." — E.  H.  Lewinski-Corwin,  Work- 
men's insiirattce  in  Belgium,  pp.  7,  9-10. 

1900-1904. — Municipal  organizations  of  insur- 
ance against  unemployment. — Ghent  system. — 
The  following  is  abridged  from  a  report  on 
"Agencies  and  Methods  for  dealing  with  the  Un- 
employed in  certain  Foreign  Countries,"  made  to 
the  British  Board  of  Trade,  in  1904,  by  David  F. 
Schloss:  During  the  few  years  preceding  1904, 
the  public  authorities  of  certain  Belgian  towns 
and  provinces  organised  a  system,  to  which  the 
name  of  insurance  against  unemployment  was 
given,  and  under  which  the  efforts  of  workmen  to 
secure  for  themselves  the  means  of  tiding  over 
periods  of  unemployment  were  assisted  by  the 
grant  of  subsidies  provided  out  of  public  moneys, 
which  formed  a  supplement  to  the  sums  derived 
from  the  contributions  of  these  workers.  This 
system  in  1904,  was  in  force  at  Ghent,  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  Bruges,  Liege,  Malines,  and  Louvain,  and 
in  the  provinces  of  Liege  and  Antwerp.  In  details 
it  varied  somewhat  in  different  places,  but  the 
general  scheme  was  the  same,  and  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  give  some  account  of  it  as  organized  in 
Ghent,  where  it  was  first  worked  out.  The  unem- 
ployed fund  at  Ghent  was  initiated  as  the  result 
of  the  recommendations  made  by  a  special  com- 
mission on  the  question  of  unemployment,  which 
on  Apr.  10,  1900,  presented  a  report,  advising  the 
creation  of  a  municipal  unemployed  fund  under 
the  conditions  specified  in  a  set  of  rules,  which  they 
submitted  for  consideration.  The  annual  subven- 
tion to  the  fund  by  the  city  was  fixed,  for  three 
years,  at  $4000.  Expenses  of  the  administration  of 
the  fund  were  to  be  borne  by  the  city.  Ad- 
ministration of  the  fund  was  to  be  entrusted  to  a 
committee  of  ten  citizens  named  by  the  municipal 
authority,  but  one  half  of  whom  must  be  members 
of  those  organizations  of  workmen  which  affiliate 
themselves  with  the  fund.  The  fund  might  be  aug- 
mented by  subscriptions,  donations,  moneys  col- 
lected by  fetes,  etc.  "The  intervention  of  the 
Special  Fund  shall  consist  either  (a)  in  providing  a 
supplement  to  sums  paid  to  their  members  as 
unemployed  benefit  by  workmen's  organisations, 
or  {b)  in  supplementing  any  provision  made  by 
individual  thrift  for  the  specific  case  of  unemploy- 
ment. The  Special  Fund  will  supplement  the  un- 
employed benefits  paid  by  workmen's  organisations 


by  the  payment  of  a  subsidy,  which  may  be  equal 
to,  but  shall  not  be  greater  than,  the  amount  of 
such  benefits.  Strikes  and  lock-outs,  or  the  results 
attendant  upon  such  disputes,  sickness  and  physical 
incapacity  for  labour  shall  in  no  case  give  rise 
to  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  out  of  the  monies 
of  the  Unemployed  Fund.  All  workmen's  organisa- 
tions desiring  that  their  members  shall  participate 
in  the  subsidies  provided  by  the  Fund  will  be  re- 
quired to  send  in  each  month  a  return  showing 
the  number  and  amount  of  all  payments  on  ac- 
count of  benefits  made  by  them,  and  to  furnish 
every  year  their  balance-sheet,  also  their  rules 
and  regulations.  Workmen  not  being  members 
of  any  Trade  Union  which  enjoys  participation  in 
the  Fund,  are  at  liberty  to  join  a  Thrift  Fund 
specifically  constituted  to  meet  the  case  of  un- 
employment." By  this  rule,  it  will  be  seen,  the 
scheme  provided,  under  distinct  branches,  for 
trade  unionists  and  non-unionists. 

1919. — Regulations  concerning  unemployment 
benefits. — "New  regulations  governing  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  worked  out  by  the  special  committee 
on  unemployment  (la  Commission  speciale  du 
Chomage),  named  April  i,  1919,  by  the  Minister 
of  Industry,  Labor  and  Supply  (Ministre  de  I' In- 
dustrie, du  Travail  et  du  Ravitaillement) ,  became 
effective  May  4,  1919.  The  benefits  are  to  be  paid 
in  cash,  the  sum  to  be  determined  in  each  case 
by  the  degree  of  need.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  expense  is  borne  by  the  Gov^ernment  and 
25  per  cent  by  the  local  authorities,  i.e.,  commune, 
Province,  charitable  institutions,  and  private  dona- 
tions. Any  supplementary  assistance  must  come 
from  local  authorities  and  must  be  in  food  and 
clothing.  The  amount  of  money  benefits  to  be 
granted  to  a  household  is  determined  by  the  dif- 
ference between  its  needs  and  its  resources.  .  .  . 
To  avoid  granting  benefits  in  excess  of  actual  need, 
declarations  of  resources  must  be  made  out  and 
handed  in  to  local  authorities.  These  are  then 
rigidly  checked  over  by  committees  representing  the 
district  and  the  Province.  Rules  for  calculating 
these  resources  are  set  forth  in  the  regulations,  in 
order  to  determine  accurately  the  degree  of  need. 
Certain  items  which  in  reality  are  resources  are 
exempted  from  calculation  as  such.  For  instance, 
50  per  cent  of  wages  are  exempted,  and  likewise 
all  of  the  first  month's  wages,  in  order  to  encour- 
age the  workers  in  getting  a  fresh  start.  More- 
over, if  a  worker  can  show  a  certificate  proving 
that  he  has  obtained  regular  employment  amount- 
ing to  90  hours  per  half-month,  he  may  receive 
one  month's  unemployment  benefits  in  advance  to 
enable  him  to  buy  clothing  and  other  necessities. 
In  the  same  way,  exemptions  from  calculation  as 
resources  are  allowed  as  follows:  On  a  house  ac- 
quired by  a  worker  before  August  i,  1914,  and 
still  occupied  by  him;  on  property  which  has  been 
mortgaged  up  to  two-thirds  of  its  value  to  the 
Auxiliary  Cooperative  Society  of  the  Societies  of 
Workers'  Dwellings  (Societe  Cooperative  Ajixiliaire 
des  Societes  d'habitations  Ouvrieres)  ;  on  a  single 
sheep  or  goat,  providing  the  owner  has  no  other 
animals.  Some  persons  are  excluded  from  unem- 
ployment benefits.  Among  them  are:  Agents,  em- 
ployees, and  workmen  of  public  offices;  profes- 
sional persons,  such  as  teachers,  artists,  actors,  au- 
thors, engineers,  doctors,  etc.;  persons  owning  a 
horse  and  two  cows;  households  whose  gross 
monthly  income  exceeds  120  francs  (.S23.16)  for 
the  head  of  the  family  and  40  francs  ($7.72)  for 
each  other  member  thereof;  workmen — including 
their  families — who  refuse  suitable  work  at  cur- 
rent wages  or,  refusing  conciliation  or  arbitration, 
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take  part  in  a  strike  or  lockout.  Certain  rules 
based  on  an  arbitrary  standard  are  laid  down  for 
computinK  family  income  derived  from  rent  of 
land,  from  garden  and  farm  products,  and  from 
live  stock.  Benefits  are  not  payable  when  suitable 
work  has  been  refused." — Monthly  Labor  Review, 
Aug.,  1919,  pp.  228-230. 

1920-1923. — Old  age  pensions. — "By  a  Belgian 
law  of  August  20,  1920,  provision  was  made  for 
the  payment  of  free  old-age  pensions  to  persons 
born  before  January  i,  1858,  on  their  reaching 
the  age  of  65  years.  In  fixing  this  limit,  which 
was  accepted  by  the  Government,  the  legislature 
indicated  that  it  intended  to  give  the  law  only  a 
temporary  and  transitory  character  and  that  the 
Government  was  expected  to  present  a  bill  which 
would  definitely  settle  the  question  of  old-age  pen- 
sions. A  law  of  January  3,  1923,  extends  the 
benefits  of  this  law  to  persons  born  before  Octo- 
ber I,  i860,  upon  their  reaching  their  sixty-fifth 
year.  This  extension  of  the  law,  therefore,  is  for  a 
period  of  less  than  three  years.  In  the  meantime 
the  Government  has  introduced  a  bill  providing  for 
compulsory  insurance  against  old  age  and  death." 
— Old-age  pension  legislation  in  Belgium  {Monthly 
Labor  Review,  Mar.,  1923,  p.  127). 

CANADA 

1919-1923. — Workmen's  compensation. — Pro- 
vincial mothers'  allowances  acts. — Group,  life, 
sickness  and  disability  insurance. — "All  the  prov- 
inces of  Canada  but  Prince  Edward  Island  have 
Workmen's  Compensation  laws  now  in  force.  In 
Alberta,  British  Columbia,  Manitoba,  Ontario  [see 
Ontario:  1914-1923],  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  the  collective  liabihty  system  with  ex- 
clusive state  funds  has  superseded  the  older  form 
of  legislation  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Acts,  but 
in  Saskatchewan  and  Quebec  the  employers  are 
held  responsible  and  in  case  of  accident  damages 
are  recovered  from  them  through  action  in  the 
courts.  In  each  of  the  former  six  provinces  a 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  of  three  members 
has  been  established  to  administer  the  funds  to 
which  all  employers  coming  under  the  Act  con- 
tribute. The  provisions  of  the  acts  vary  con- 
siderably as  to  the  industries  covered,  classes  of 
workers  included  and  the  amount  of  compensation 
1  allowed.  All  the  acts  enumerate  the  industries  to 
I  which  the  law  applies  and  in  no  case  are  agri- 
r  cultural  and  domestic  service  included.  These  in- 
dustries are  divided  into  classes  according  to  the 
hazard  of  the  employment  and  the  employers  in 
the  various  classes  are  made  collectively,  not  indi- 
vidually, hable  for  payment  of  benelits  by  an  assess- 
ment of  the  rates  which  are  uniform  within  each 
group  but  vary  with  the  class.  This  system  .  .  .  acts 
as  an  incentive  to  accident  prevention.  .  .  .  Certain 
I  employers,  such  as  railway  and  navigation  com- 
panies, are  upon  the  individual  liability  basis.  The 
six  provinces  having  a  system  of  state  insurance 
provide  compensation  for  injury  due  to  certain  in- 
dustrial diseases,  and  the  provision  of  medical 
service  in  connection  with  industrial  accidents  and 
diseases  has  been  added  to  other  compensation.  No 
uniform  scale  of  compensation  in  the  case  of  death 
or  injury  has  been  adopted  yet  by  the  provinces. 
In  the  six  having  a  system  of  state  insurance  defi- 
nite amounts  varying  from  thirty  to  forty  dollars 
per  month  are  payable  to  the  widows  with  a  cer- 
tain allowance  for  each  child  of  from  seven  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  to  ten  dollars  within  certain  limits. 
In  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia  and  Manitoba  the  Acts 
provide  for  the  increase  of  the  allowance  for  each 


child  to  fifteen  dollars,  in  Alberta  to  twelve  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  and  in  British  Columbia  to  twelve 
dollars  per  month  in  the  event  of  the  widow's 
death.  For  permanent  total  disability  Ontario  and 
Manitoba  allow  compensation  of  sixty-six  and  two- 
thirds  per  cent  of  average  earnings  of  the  work- 
men, the  other  four  provinces  allowing  fifty-five 
per  cent,  but  there  are  certain  restrictions  on  the 
amount  of  wages  that  may  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  calculating  average  earnings.  By 
the  Act  of  Quebec  the  sum  of  four  years'  wages  of 
the  deceased  workman  is  allowed  the  widow  with 
a  maximum  of  three  thousand  dollars  and  a  mini- 
mum of  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  in  Saskatche- 
wan a  sum  equal  to  three  years'  wages  with  a 
maximum  of  twenty-five  hundred  and  a  minimum 
of  two  thousand  dollars.  Similar  compensations 
are  paid  to  employees  in  the  two  provinces  for 
permanent  total  disability.  The  amounts  of  com- 
pensation for  partial  disability  vary  greatly  but 
the  majority  of  the  provinces  pay  a  stated  per- 
centage of  the  diminution  of  earning  capacity  with- 
in certain  limits.  The  Acts  of  Alberta  and  On- 
tario provide  that  a  suitable  foster  mother  taking 
the  place  of  a  parent  may  receive  the  same  amount 
of  compensation  as  a  widow  would  receive.  In  the 
six  provinces  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board 
may  order  first-aid  appliances  to  be  installed.  Brit- 
ish Columbia  and  Alberta  authorise  the  Board  to 
issue  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
accidents  and  diseases.  By  the  Acts  of  Ontario, 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  this  authority 
is  delegated  to  employers'  associations  and  regula- 
tions thus  issued  are  binding  on  employers  of  the 
same  class.  In  192 1  an  arrangement  was  made 
between  the  provincial  governments  of  Quebec  and 
Ontario  whereby  workers  residing  in  Quebec  and 
employed  in  Ontario  will  no  longer  be  discrimi- 
nated against  in  the  application  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act.  In  the  event  of  accident  they 
will  be  entitled  to  compensation  from  the  province 
in  which  they  are  employed.  .  .  .  The  Provincial 
Mothers'  Allowances  Acts,  while  they  do  not 
provide  direct  protection  for  industrial  workers, 
have  an  evident  bearing  on  the  subject  and  are 
of  special  interest  to  labour.  These  Acts  have  been 
formed  in  the  interests  of  the  children  for  whom 
proper  care  in  the  home  has  been  made  possible. 
The  allowance  is  considered  in  each  case  as  a  sal- 
ary from  the  Government  to  an  otherwise  needy 
mother  for  services  rendered  to  the  state  in  the 
proper  care  of  her  children.  As  an  employee  of 
the  state  she  is  expected  to  measure  up  to  certain 
standards  set  for  such  guardians.  These  Acts  are 
in  operation  in  the  four  western  provinces  and 
in  Ontario,  and  have  been  subjected  to  continuous 
review  in  order  that  they  might  meet  as  far  as 
possible  the  need  of  the  present  day.  By  the 
Ontario  Act  as  amended  the  allowance  may  be  paid 
toward  the  support  of  dependent  children  of  a 
mother  who  is  a  widow ;  whose  husband  is  in  an 
asylum;  whose  husband  is  permanently  disabled; 
whose  husband  has  deserted  his  family,  and  has 
not  been  heard  of  for  five  years,  presumed  to  be 
dead.  A  proper  foster  mother  may  also  receive 
an  allowance  and  the  board  may  use  its  discretion 
in  the  case  of  others  not  strictly  under  the  Act. 
Recipients  are  required  to  be  British  subjects,  resi- 
dent three  years  in  the  Dominion,  and  two  years 
in  the  province,  and  proper  guardians  for  the  chil- 
dren. The  age  of  a  dependent  child  is  under  six- 
teen in  accordance  with  the  Adolescent  School  At- 
tendance Act,  and  only  mothers  with  two  or  more 
children  or  one  child  and  another  dependent  and 
incapacitated  member  of  the  family  are  entitled  to 
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assistance.  A  commission  of  five  people,  two  of 
whom  are  women,  has  been  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act.  The  provincial  Rovernmciit  pays 
the  whole  cost  of  this  commission  and  all  other 
administrative  expenses,  so  that  the  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  allowances,  which  is  contributed  by 
the  municipalities,  is  paid  to  beneficiaries.  By  art 
amendment  of  iq2i  the  commission  is  authorised 
to  enter  into  reciprocal  arrangements  with  other 
provinces  regardinj^  the  payment  of  allowances. 
The  provisions  of  qualifications  of  the  acts  in 
the  other  provinces  are  broadly  the  same  except 
that  in  British  Columbia,  Manitoba  and  Saskatche- 
wan mothers  whose  husbands  are  in  penal  insti- 
tutions are  included  and  in  British  Columbia  de- 
serted wives  are  qualified.  Like  Ontario  these  prov- 
inces state  the  age  of  dependent  children  as  under 
sixteen,  except  in  Alberta  where  fifteen  is  the  age 
in  the  case  of  boys  only.  Three  years  is  the 
longest  time  of  residence  required  by  any  province. 
In  British  Columbia  The  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board  regulates  the  administration  of  the  Act,  in 
Manitoba  a  commission  of  five,  in  Alberta  the 
Superintendent  of  Neglected  and  Dependent  Chil- 
dren appointed  under  the  Children's  Protection 
Act  of  Alberta,  and  in  Saskatchewan  the  Bureau 
of  Child  Protection.  In  Nova  Scotia  a  commis- 
sion was  appointed  in  1919  to  enquire  inter  alia 
into  the  practicability  of  a  scheme  for  Mothers' 
Allowances.  This  commission  has  since  unani- 
mously recommended  the  passing  of  a  Mothers'  Al- 
lowance Act,  the  proposed  terms  of  which  are 
similar  to  the  chief  terms  of  the  acts  of  the  other 
provinces.  .  .  .  One  form  of  industrial  service  de- 
veloped recently  [written  in  1923]  in  Canada  is 
that  of  group  life  insurance.  ...  A  system  of 
group  insurance  may  be  adopted  by  an  employer 
for  purely  business  reasons,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  migratory  labour,  or  he  may  consider  it 
a  means  of  meeting  an  economic  responsibility  he 
feels  towards  his  employees.  Whatever  the  im- 
pelling motive  the  benefits  may  be  shared  by  both 
management  and  employees.  .  .  .  The  gross  amount 
effected  in  1919  totalled  nearly  eleven  and  a  half 
million  dollars  covering  eighty-six  policies,  and 
five  of  these  were  written  by  a  Canadian  company. 
The  greatest  increase  in  business  was  in  1920  when 
the  number  of  new  policies  was  three  hundred  and 
one,  amounting  to  about  sixty-six  and  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars.  By  the  end  of  1921  group  insurance 
to  the  value  of  over  eighty-eight  and  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars  had  been  effected  in  Canada  and 
thirty-nine  million  of  this  covered  policies  written 
by  Canadian  companies.  Returns  for  1922  are  not 
complete  yet  but  indicate  that  this  gross  amount 
has  been  increased  to  over  a  hundred  million  dol- 
lars. .  .  .  Group  insurance  is  usually  written  under 
a  formula  determined  by  the  conditions  surround- 
ing employment,  the  hazards  involved  and  age 
distribution, — in  other  words  the  assurability  of  the 
group  as  a  whole.  In  thus  precluding  individual 
selection  medical  examinations  become  unnecessary, 
the  fact  that  an  employee  is  in  active  service  being 
taken  as  evidence  of  fairly  good  physical  con- 
dition. .  .  .  Group  sickness  and  disability  insurance 
is  sold  less  extensively  in  Canada  than  group  life. 
One  reason  for  this  may  be  that  a  part  of  the 
field  has  been  covered  already  by  the  compensa- 
tion payable  for  industrial  accidents  and  diseases 
uner  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts.  More- 
over, such  policies  involve  a  larger  premium  out- 
lay. When  combined  with  group  life  insurance  in 
order  to  give  complete  protection  it  is  customary 
for  the  employees  to  contribute  towards  the  pre- 
miums under  the  disability  contract.     This  system 


has  the  advantage  of  placing  a  certain  amount  of 
responsibility  upon  the  employees,  thus  tending  to 
develop  greater  interest  and  cooperation." — M. 
Findlay,  Protection  of  workers  in  industry  {An- 
nals of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  May,  1923). — See  also  Canada: 
1919. 

DENMARK 

1914-1921. — Accident  insurance  law  of  1916. — 
Unemployment  relief. — Old  age  pensions. — 
Health  insurance. — "In  Denmark  social  insurance 
is  .  .  .  broadly  national,  although  not  altogether 
paternal  or  compulsory.  Sickness  and  nonemploy- 
ment  are  cared  for  by  voluntary  clubs,  to  which 
the  government  contributes  an  amount  equal  to 
that  derived  by  the  members  from  dues.  Accident 
insurance  is  compulsory  on  employers.  Old-age 
pensions  are  a  paternal  dispensation,  the  expense 
being  shared  by  the  national  treasury  and  the 
community  in  which  the  applicant  resides.  Such 
pensions  were  given  to  87,400  persons  in  1916,  as 
against  85,700  in  191S  and  83,600  in  1914." — W.  F. 
Gephart,  Effects  of  the  war  upon  insurance,  pp. 
174-175. — "The  Danish  accident  insurance  law  of 
July  6,  19 16,  made  compulsory  insurance  general 
and  codified  the  existing  accident  insurance  legis- 
lation, including  the  following:  (i)  Law  of  Janu- 
ary 7,  1898;  (2)  law  of  April  3,  1900,  providing 
voluntary  accident  insurance  for  fishermen;  (3) 
law  of  April  i,  1905,  providing  seamen's  insurance 
and  for  the  first  time  making  insurance  compul- 
sory; and  (4)  law  of  May  27,  1908,  introducing 
voluntary  agricultural  insurance  for  small  owners 
and  also  abolishing  the  limitation  of  the  scope 
of  the  act  to  'hazardous'  employments.  The  laws 
of  May  9,  1919,  and  June  28,  1920,  raised  the 
maximum  income  on  which  calculations  were 
based  from  1,200  to  2,400  kroner  ($321.60  to 
$643.20,  par).  Provisions  for  handling  the  insur- 
ance in  South  Jutland  were  enacted  June  28, 
1920." — Twenty-five  years'  operation  of  Danish  ac- 
cident insurance  {Monthly  Labor  Review,  Mar., 
1923,  p.  129). — See  also  Charities:  Denmark: 
1683-1905. — "The  support  of  unemployment  in 
Denmark  is  [1920]  based  upon  the  laws  of  April  4, 
1914,  and  of  December  17,  1919.  Insurance  against 
unemployment  is  carried  out  on  the  principle  of 
helping  those  who  help  themselves.  The  Danish 
Treasury  gives  a  yearly  grant  corresponding  to 
one-half  of  the  total  membership  subscription  paid 
by  active  members,  and  the  communes  can  make 
a  contribution  to  the  bureaus  for  active  members 
resident  in  the  commune,  but  this  contribution  shall 
not  exceed  one-third  of  the  members'  contributions. 
In  regard  to  the  support  of  unemployment,  the 
main  rule  is  that  there  must  not  be  given  in  relief 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  average  amount  ob- 
tained by  the  laborer  from  his  work.  The  sup- 
port must  in  no  case  be  less  than  i  krone  [26.8 
cents,  par]  a  day,  with  a  supplement  of  2  kroner 
a  day  to  heads  of  families,  and  of  i  krone  50  ore 
[40.2  cents,  par]  a  day  to  members  who  are  not 
heads  of  families.  As,  however,  under  the  special 
conditions  which  arose  as  a  result  of  the  war,  tem- 
porary measures  had  been  passed  regarding  special 
support  for  unemployed,  the  law  of  December  17, 
1919,  which  superseded  these  laws  regarding  ex- 
traordinary support,  contains  certain  temporary 
regulations  which  are  .  .  .  operative  from  Janu- 
ary r,  1920,  until  March  31  in  the  same  year.  The 
whole  law  of  December  17  is  to  be  revised  in  the 
parliamentary  sessions,  1921-22.  According  to  these 
temporary  regulations,  aid  can  continue  to  be  given 
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after  the  support  from  the  unemployment  bureau 
has  ceased.  In  addition  the  rates  of  relief  have 
been  increased.  Further,  help  toward  rent  can  be 
given  to  members  who  are  heads  of  families  when 
they  have  been  employed  for  30  days  in  the  coqrse 
of  the  last  60  days.  This  help  toward  rent  must 
not  exceed  30  kroner  [$8.04,  parj  a  month.  In 
order  to  obtain  support  from  an  unemployment 
bureau,  it  is  necessary  that  a  person  should  have 
been  a  member  of  the  bureau  for  a  period  of  12 
months  immediately  preceding  the  date  on  which 
support  is  given.  This  law  includes  a  series  of 
regulations  regarding  the  various  circumstances  in 
which  support  may  not  be  given  by  a  recognized 
unemployment  bureau.  In  compiling  these  rules 
the  main  principle  has  been  that  only  unemploy- 
ment which  is  due  to  lack  of  work  is  to  be  sup- 
ported. Support  must  accordingly  not  be  given 
to  persons  who  take  part  in  strikes  or  lockouts, 
nor  to  persons  who  are  ill." — Monthly  Labor  Re- 
view, Dec,  1920,  pp.  162-163. — "Special  interest 
attaches  to  the  [Danish]  Government's  proposal 
for  National  Health  Insurance,  having  in  view  the 
creation  of  an  insurance  fund  to  which  the  State, 
the  municipahties,  the  employers,  and  the  em- 
ployed will  all  contribute.  The  right  to  insurance 
is  hmited  to  persons  who  are  members  of  Friendly 
Societies  recognised  by  the  Government,  and  to 
persons  who  are  officially  classified  as  without 
means,  by  which  term  shall  be  understood  persons 
whose  total  income  amounts  to  less  than  5,000 
Kroner.  This  law  has  been  in  force  since  Oc- 
tober I,  1921." — Annual  Register,  1921,  pp.  251- 
252. 

1922. — Old  age  pension  law. — "The  Danish 
Parliament  on  August  7,  1922,  passed  an  old-age 
pension  law  (Law  No.  348),  which  supersedes  the 
law  of  March  13,  1908,  and  is  to  become  effective 
April  I,  1923.  According  to  this  act  every  Danish 
citizen  65  years  of  age  or  over  residing  in  Den- 
mark or  serving  on  Danish  vessels  is  entitled  to 
a  pension  subject  to  the  limitations  of  the  law. 
The  minimum  age  limit  was  raised  from  60  years 
(under  the  old  law)  to  65  years  in  order  to  reduce 
expenditures.  Wives,  separated  or  divorced  from 
their  husbands,  and  widows  who  are  not  citizens 
but  whose  husbands  were  Danish  subjects  are  given 
equal  rights  with  Danish  citizens  as  to  old-age 
pensions.  In  exceptional  cases  'upon  approval  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  pensions  may  be 
granted  to  persons  between  60  and  65  years  of 
age.  Persons  who  have  reached  62  but  not  65 
years  of  age,  whose  earning  capacity  has  been  re- 
duced two-thirds  or  more  and  who  are  not  en- 
titled to  invalidity  insurance  under  law  No.  253 
of  May  6,  192 1,  may  also  receive  pensions.  The 
old-age  pension  is  a  fixed  annual  sum,  one-twelfth 
of  which  is  payable  by  the  commune  each  month 
in  advance.  In  case  of  sickness  the  commune  may, 
in  addition  to  the  fixed  amount,  furnish  hospital 
treatment,  medicine,  artificial  limbs,  etc.  .  .  .  Spe- 
cial provisions  are  made  as  to  pensions  for  per- 
sons between  55  and  60  years  of  age  when  the 
law  becomes  effective.  The  State  pays  seven- 
twelfths  of  the  communes'  expenditures  under  the 
old-age  pension  law,  and  also  is  to  make  additional 
grants  to  the  communes  of  1,500,000  kroner  ($402,- 
000,  par)  annually  for  the  years  1924  to  1927  and 
1,000,000  kroner  (.i;268,ooo,  par)  annually  for  1927 
to  1929.  These  amounts  are  to  be  divided  among 
the  communes  whose  expenditures  for  old-age  pen- 
sions become  especially  burdensome." — New  law 
on  old  age  pensions  in  Denmark  {Monthly  Labor 
Review,  Jan.,  1923,  pp.  188-190). — See  also  Labor 
legislation:   1920-1922. 
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1868-1907. — Workmen's  compensation. — "Em- 
ployers' liability  and  workmen's  compensation  for 
industrial  accidents  are  covered  [1910J  in  France 
by  the  law  of  April  9,  1898,  and  by  a  series  of 
amendments  passed  since  that  date.  The  law  which 
holds  the  employer  liable  and  provides  for  volun- 
tary insurance  was  a  compromise  between  the 
demands  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  compul- 
sory insurance  and  the  opposition  of  the  conserva- 
tive Senate.  The  result  is  a  mean  between  the 
English  and  the  Italian  laws.  Like  the  English 
law,  it  establishes  strict  liabiHty  of  the  individual 
employer,  but  it  excels  in  requiring  greater  se- 
curity for  the  payment  of  every  possible  claim. 
Unhke  the  Italian,  however,  it  does  not  require 
the  employer  to  insure.  Before  this  law  went  into 
effect,  compensation  for  industrial  accidents,  with 
few  exceptions,  was  awarded  according  to  the 
civil  code.  Under  this,  workmen  could  receive 
compensation  only  when  they  proved  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  employer  or  of  his  'vice-principal.' 
To  improve  this  situation,  there  had  been  estab- 
lished in  1868  a  government  accident  insurance 
department  known  as  the  'Caisse  Nationale  d'As- 
surance  en  Gas  d'Accidents.'  This  institution,  still 
in  operation  [1910],  insured  employers  who  ap- 
plied voluntarily,  against  their  Uability  for  accidents 
to  their  workmen  which  might  result  in  death  or 
permanent  invalidity  only;  temporary  injuries  were 
entirely  ignored.  Premiums  in  this  fund  were  three, 
five  or  eight  francs  annually  per  employe.  In 
cases  of  permanent  incapacity,  320  times  the  pre- 
mium was  paid  as  compensation.  This  sum  could 
then  be  transferred  to  the  old  age  pension  fund, 
and,  by  means  of  a  government  subvention,  an 
annuity,  minimum  150  francs  (?3o),  was  given  for 
hfe.  But  as  the  Caisse  would  not  cover  injuries 
resulting  in  temporary  disabihty,  employers  were 
constantly  worried  by  small  claims  and  so  refused 
to  insure  with  the  government.  As  a  result,  in 
spite  of  its  many  advantages,  the  fund,  after  nearly 
30  years'  continuous  existence,  showed  a  total  of 
only  39,654  insured  at  the  close  of  1896.  The  law 
of  1898  applies  to  workmen  in  all  industrial  es- 
tabUshments,  regardless  of  the  number  employed, 
and  provides  compensation  for  all  injuries  lasting 
more  than  four  days,  upon  the  following  scale:  If 
the  accident  results  in  permanent  and  total  dis- 
ablement, compensation,  paid  quarterly,  is  at  the 
rate  of  two-thirds  the  wages;  if  in  permanent  par- 
tial disablement,  at  the  rate  of  one-half  the  diminu- 
tion in  earnings;  if  in  temporary  disablement  of 
more  than  four  days,  a  daily  allowance  of  one-half 
the  wages,  such  allowance  beginning  with  the  fifth 
day.  ...  An  employer  may  .  .  .  claim  exemption, 
if  he  contributes  an  annual  sum  to  a  benefit  fund 
for  his  workmen,  established  under  the  law  of 
June  29,  1894,  relating  to  provident  and  pension 
funds  for  mines  and  quarries,  or  upon  lines  similar 
to  those  laid  down  by  that  law.  .  .  .  Amendments 
to  the  law  of  1808,  providing  for  its  administra- 
tion and  extending  its  scope,  were  soon  forthcom- 
ing. Those  of  March  22,  1902,  and  March  31,  1005, 
determine  more  clearly  the  mode  of  procedure  in 
cases  of  accident,  fix  time  and  place  of  payment 
of  com|)ensation,  and  make  many  improvements  in 
administration,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
that  in  regard  to  medicines,  medical  attendance  and 
(heir  cost.  The  injured  may  under  this  law  choose 
his  physician,  the  bill  to  be  paid  by  the  employer, 
who  must  also  pay  cost  of  hospiital  service  when- 
ever necessary.  The  maximum  cost  of  these  items 
to  the  employer  is  fixed  at  four  francs  (80  cents) 
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per  day  in  Paris,  and  three  and  one-half  francs 
(70  cents)  elsewhere.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
cash  compensation.  To  extend  the  scope  of  the 
hiw,  two  measures  have  been  passed.  The  first,  of 
June  30,  1899,  extended  it  to  cover  accidents  caused 
by  the  use  of  agricultural  machines  driven  by 
mechanical  power,  the  victims  being  persons  en- 
gaged directly  with  the  use  of  such  machines,  or 
with  the  motive  power  by  which  they  are  driven. 
More  important  was  the  second  amendment,  of 
April  12,  1906,  which  extended  liability  to  em- 
ployers of  mercantile  classes.  Obviously  some  of 
their  employes— drivers,  for  instance — are  often 
subject  to  greater  dangers  than  many  engaged  in 
industries.  Aside  from  the  provision  made  by 
the  amendment  of  1899,  agricultural  workers  are 
still  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  workmen's 
compensation  act  of  France;  nor  are  servants  and 
incidental,  so-called  'day'  laborers  protected.  In 
cases  of  accident  to  these  the  civil  code  still  ap- 
plies; but  to  avoid  litigation,  an  amendment  was 
passed  in  July,  1907,  empowering  employers  vol- 
untarily to  accept  the  provisions  of  the  workmen's 
compensation  act  for  them  also.  This  measure 
clearly  presages  further  extension." — L.  K.  Frankel 
and  M.  M.  Dawson,  Workingmen's  insurance  in 
Europe,  pp.  64-68. 

1909. — State  railway  servants'  pensions.— In 
July,  1900,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  passed  a  bill 
for  pensioning  the  railway  employees  of  the  state 
which  had  already  passed  the  Senate.  It  applied  to 
some  308,000  persons,  who  would  be  pensioned  in 
several  classes  at  ages  ranging  from  50  to  60  years, 
and  the  estimated  annual  cost  was  more  than 
$5,000,000. 

1910. — Old  age  pension  law. — A  general  measure 
for  the  pensioning  of  workmen  in  old  age,  which 
had  been  pending  in  the  French  Parliament  for 
nearly  three  years,  became  law  in  April,  1910. 
Passed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  1907,  it  was  held  in  the  Senate,  under- 
going an  extensive  remodeling,  until  February  12, 
1910,  when  that  body  gave  it  a  unanimous  vote. 
In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  its  exaction  of  com- 
pulsory contributions  from  the  wages  of  workmen 
to  the  pension  fund  was  opposed  by  a  section  of 
the  Socialists,  but  supported  by  the  Socialist  leader 
Jaures,  as  well  as  by  the  Briand  ministry,  and 
carried  by  a  decisive  vote  on  April  i.  "For  several 
reasons  the  .  .  .  French  act  [of  1910]  dealing  with 
old  age  is  one  of  the  most  notable  measures  of 
social  legislation  enacted  in  many  years.  It  is  not 
an  outright  pension  scheme,  like  those  of  England 
and  Australia.  As  an  insurance  scheme,  it  had 
to  be  either  compulsory  or  voluntary.  And  tho 
France,  unlike  her  neighbor  Germany,  has  tradi- 
tionally stood  for  permissive  social  measures,  she 
has  now  chosen  to  be  the  first  important  coun- 
try to  imitate  the  compulsory  old  age  insurance 
system  of  Germany.  .  .  .  The  act  prescribes  insur- 
ance for  practically  the  entire  working  population, 
male  and  female,  rural  and  urban,  receiving  in 
wages  or  salary  less  than  3,000  francs  a  year.  It 
excludes  minors  and  some  other  workmen  already 
specially  cared  tor.  .  .  .  Besides  the  10,500,000  peo- 
ple, who,  it  is  officially  estimated,  will  fall  under 
the  compulsory  provision,  6,000,000  others  may 
voluntarily  insure.  These  include  independent 
workmen,  small  employers,  peasant  proprietors,  and 
other  persons,  not  wage-earners,  of  low  income; 
also  employees  receiving  over  3,000  francs  but 
under  5,000  francs  a  year.  In  its  scheme  of  con- 
tributions the  act  differs  little  from  its  German 
model.  Both  require  premiums  from  employer 
and  employee,  both  provide  equal  supplements — 


France,  60  francs,  Germany,  50  marks — from  state 
funds.  Both  throw  upon  the  employer  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  insurance,  and  require  him, 
from  his  own  resources,  to  duplicate  the  contri- 
butions he  deducts  on  pay-days  from  workmen's 
wages." — R.  F.  Foerster,  French  old  age  insurance 
law  of  19 10  (Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics, 
Aug.,  1910,  pp.   763-765). 

1919. — Accident  insurance  law  amended  to  in- 
clude occupational  diseases. — Unemployment 
grants. — "The  accident  insurance  law  of  France  was 
amended  by  the  law  of  October  25,  1919,  so  as  to 
include  occupational  diseases.  .  .  .  Such  diseases 
may  be  either  acute  or  chronic  but  must  result 
from  regular  occupation  in  any  of  the  industries 
named.  This  list  is  subject  to  revision  by  sub- 
sequent legislation.  The  employer  is  responsible 
for  sickness  of  this  class  occurring  within  a  period 
of  one  year  from  the  date  on  which  the  employee 
quits  work.  That  responsibility,  however,  dimin- 
ishes in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  intervening 
between  the  date  of  quitting  service  and  the  date 
when  sickness  results  in  incapacity  to  labor.  If 
during  this  period  the  incapacitated  person  has 
other  employment,  in  the  same  class  of  establish- 
ment, the  last  employer  becomes  jointly  responsi- 
ble for  a  portion  of  the  compensation  provided 
for  by  the  original  act.  If,  by  reason  of  the 
inexcusable  fault  of  either  of  the  employers,  the 
health  of  an  employee  is  affected,  the  employer 
at  fault  may  be  held  for  an  increased  proportion 
of  the  compensation  payable.  The  last  employer 
is  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  entire  com- 
pensation, having  recourse  against  the  former  em- 
ployers for  recovery  of  the  portion  due  from  them. 
Employers,  making  a  declaration  that  in  their 
processes  of  manufacture  they  no  longer  employ 
substances  causing  any  of  the  industrial  diseases 
mentioned  in  this  law,  are  subject  to  its  provisions 
only  in  cases  where  disability  occurs  within  one 
year  from  the  date  of  such  declaration.  Making 
false  declarations  is  a  penal  offense.  A  person  in- 
capacitated by  such  sickness  and  demanding  com- 
pensation must  notify  the  mayor  of  the  commune 
within  15  days  from  the  date  such  incapacity  be- 
gins. The  scope  of  the  national  accident  fund 
(law  of  July  II,  1868)  is  extended  to  include  sick- 
ness and  death  due  to  occupational  diseases.  In- 
surance rates  are  to  be  promulgated  within  six 
months  and  must  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  risks 
without  the  necessity  of  drawing  upon  the  subsidy 
mentioned  in  the  original  act.  Employers  becoming 
liable  to  compensation  may  relieve  themselves  of 
their  liability  by  depositing  the  capitalized  value 
of  the  pensions  awarded  with  the  national  retire- 
ment fund  (Caisse  National  des  Retraites),  which 
for  this  purpose  shall  prepare  present-value  tables 
based  upon  the  mortality  of  victims  of  occupa- 
tional diseases  and  of  their  survivors.  Until  such 
tables  have  been  prepared  the  capitalized  value 
of  pensions  shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
tables  in  use  for  Government  pensions  in  pursuance 
of  the  law  of  July  20,  1886.  Public  administrative 
regulations  shall  determine  the  conditions  under 
which  guaranty  and  insurance  companies  may  in- 
sure employers  against  the  risks  covered  by  the 
present  law.  It  is  a  violation  of  law  for  any  person 
whatever,  by  threats,  gift,  promise  of  money,  pay- 
ment of  medical  charges  or  for  medicine,  to  entice 
or  attempt  to  entice  any  person  suffering  from 
industrial  diseases  to  any  clinic,  physician,  or  phar- 
macy against  the  will  of  the  sick  person.  The 
latter  has  the  right  to  designate  the  physician  or 
druggist  he  wishes  to  be  employed." — Monthly  La- 
bor   Review,    Jan.,    1920,    pp.    259-261. — "French 
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.  .  .  provisions  [of  unemployment  grants]  are 
based  upon  state  aid  and  contributions  from  the 
employer.  The  French  provision  which  aims  espe- 
cially to  care  for  those  unemployed  because  of 
the  lack  of  raw  materials  decreases  with  the  lapse 
of  time  the  share  paid  by  the  state  and  increases 
that  of  the  employer.  Relief  granted  for  other 
causes  of  unemployment  has  been  reduced." — O.  S. 
Halsey,  Recent  progress  in  social  insurance  through- 
out the  world  {American  Labor  Legislation  Review, 
June,  1920). 

1922. — Outline  of  pending  bill. — Old  age  insur- 
ance law. — "There  is  now  [written  in  1922]  pend- 
ing in  the  French  Parliament  a  Bill  for  Social  In- 
surance {Pro jet  de  Loi  sur  les  Assurances  Sociales), 
more  popularly  known  and  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  'Projet  de  Loi  Daniel -Vincent,'  which  is  of 
broader  scope  and  promises  greater  benefits  than 
are  provided  under  any  governmental  scheme  here- 
tofore enacted.  This  measure  is  intended  entirely 
to  replace  the  present  French  old-age  insurance  law, 
known  as  the  'Workers  and  Peasants  Pension  Law' 
of  April  5,  1910.  .  .  .  The  following  is  an  outline 
of  the  bill  now  under  consideration: — Insurance 
under  the  proposed  law  is  to  be  compulsory  for 
all  wage  earners  and  share-tenant-farmers  {meta- 
yers) ,  whose  remuneration  or  annual  income  is 
under  10,600  francs.  It  is  *to  be  voluntary  for 
farmers,  artisans  and  small  employers,  with  annual 
incomes  not  exceeding  10,000  francs,  upon  condi- 
tion that  the  applicant  is  under  30  years  of  age 
and  passes  a  satisfactory  medical  examination  or 
has  been  voluntarily  insured  under  the  Workers 
and  Peasants  Act.  .  .  .  The  scope  of  the  insurance 
proposed  is  very  comprehensive,  for  it  covers,  with 
the  exception  of  unemployment,  all  the  principal 
risks  of  the  working  people — namely,  sickness,  in- 
validity (when  not  covered  by  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation law),  old  age,  death,  and  maternity — 
besides  providing  some  'family  benefits.'  The  in- 
sured are  to  be  distributed  in  six  classes,  accord- 
ing to  their  wages  (or  earnings) ,  and  contributions 
are  to  vary  according  to  the  average  wage  of  each 
class.  Benefits  also  are  to  vary  generally  according 
to  the  same  rule,  with  the  exceptions  that  the 
rate  of  benefits  for  the  lowest  class  or  lower  classes, 
in  some  cases,  is  proportionately  higher  than  for 
the  higher  classes,  that  there  are  extra  benefits  for 
families,  and  that  those  of  the  assured  who  are 
over  30  years  of  age  when  the  law  takes  effect 
will  be  guaranteed  the  same  minimum  pension  re- 
gardless of  wage  class.  The  contributions  are  to 
be  fixed  at  10%  of  the  average  wage  for  each 
class,  5%  payable  by  the  employer  and  5%  pay- 
able by  the  employee;  but,  in  the  case  of  a  volun- 
tary contributor,  the  whole  10%  to  be  payable  by 
him.  Employees  60  years  of  age  or  over,  however, 
are  not  to  be  subject  to  the  law,  but  their  em- 
ployers nevertheless  must  contribute  5%  of  the 
basic  wage  as  for  them.  .  .  .  These  rates, are  to  be 
readjusted  every  five  years.  .  .  .  Certain  charges, 
including  expenses  of  administration  generally,  are 
to  be  borne  by  the  State.  No  distinction  as  to 
contributions  and  benefits  is  made  between  the 
sexes.  There  are  special  provisions  relative  to  for- 
eign wage  workers.  The  benefits  to  be  provided 
are  as  follows:  Sickness,  invalidity,  maternity, 
death,  old  age  and  family  benefits.  .  .  .  The  con- 
tributions and  the  State's  subventions  are  to  be 
paid  to  Regional  Insurance  Funds,  of  which  there 
are  to  be  not  more  than  25  for  all  F"rance.  They 
are  to  be  administered  each  by  a  Council  of  36 
members,  18  to  be  elected  by  the  assured,  g  to  be 
elected  by  the  employers  and  9  to  be  appointed 
by   the  State,  with   a   Director   who   must   be   ap- 


proved by  the  Minister  of  Labor.  Besides  col- 
lecting and  banking  the  contributions  and  sub- 
ventions, the  Regional  Funds  are  to  insure  the 
various  benefits  to  those  entitled  thereto.  ...  All 
the  assured  in  a  region  are  to  belong  to  its  Re- 
gional Fund  and  must  look  to  it  for  the  long- 
sickness  benefits  and  the  invalidity  pensions.  For 
the  other  benefits — i.e.,  the  short-sickness,  death 
and  maternity  benefits  and  the  old-age  pensions 
— the  assured  are  to  have  the  option  of  insuring 
in  so-called  Replacement  Funds.  These  latter 
Funds  may  be: — Mutual  Funds — upon  condition 
that  they  group  at  least  250  members  for  the  sick- 
ness insurance  and  at  least  10,000  members  for 
the  old-age  insurance.  Association  Funds,  organ- 
ized by  employers  or  workmen's  associations  {syn- 
dicats).  Patronal  Funds,  organized  by  commercial, 
industrial  or  agricultural  establishments.  ...  All 
the  above  mentioned  Funds,  Regional  or  Replace- 
ment, must  reinsure  in  a  central  fund,  to  be  called 
the  General  Guaranty  Fund,  to  which  they  must 
pay  two-thirds  of  their  'savings.'  The  General 
Guaranty  Fund  is  to  be  maintained,  besides,  by 
the  payment  to  it  of  fixed  percentages  of  certain 
receipts  of  the  Regional  Funds  and  of  the  reserves 
of  all  the  Funds,  and  also  by  some  special  re- 
ceipts (e.g.  employers'  contributions  for  employees 
over  60  years  of  age)  and  by  subventions  from 
the  State.  Its  function  is  to  make  good  deficits 
in  certain  accounts  of  the  other  Funds,  particularly 
for  the  invalidity  and  old-age  pensions  of  the 
lower  classes  of  the  insured.  The  function  of  ad- 
ministration and  control  under  the  law  is  to  be 
confided  to  Regional  Insurance  Offices,  each  to  be 
governed  by  a  Council,  to  be  composed  two-thirds 
of  representatives  of  the  State  and  one-third  of 
representatives  of  employers  and  the  assured,  and 
to  be  managed  by  a  Director  to  be  named  by  the 
Minister  of  Labor.  All  disputes  arising  under  the 
law  are  to  be  decided  by  local,  regional  or  superior 
Boards  {Conseils  de  Contentieux),  composed  of 
some  representatives  of  the  parties  interested  but 
in  major  part  of  magistrates  and  public  function- 
aries. The  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  of  these 
Boards  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Minister  of 
Justice.  .  .  .  The  Law  of  April  5,  1910,  as  modified 
by  the  Laws  of  February  27  and  December  27, 
1912,  and  April  18,  1922.  This  law  provides  for 
a  system  of  old-age  insurance  (covering  also  total 
invalidity).  It  is  compulsory  for  all  wage-earners 
in  industry,  commerce,  agriculture,  domestic  service 
and  the  professions  (excepting  those  fully  insured 
under  some  one  or  other  of  the  special  regimes 
.  .  .  )  whose  rate  of  remuneration  does  not  exceed 
ic.ooo  (originally  and  until  April,  1922,  3,000) 
francs  per  annum.  This  system  of  insurance  was 
very  repugnant  to  the  working  people,  and,  as  it 
required  employers  to  collect  their  employees'  con- 
tributions only  upon  condition  that  the  employees 
presented  their  insurance  cards,  which  employees 
by  the  thousands  refused  to  do,  it  was  difficult 
to  get  this  law  into  operation." — P.  T.  Sherman, 
Social  insurance  in  France,  Dec.  i,  1922,  pp.  5-9,  11. 

GERMANY 

1845-1876. — Antecedents  of  social  insurance. — 
Miners'  provident  funds. — Voluntary  aid  socie- 
ties.— "The  germ  of  the  three  later  systems  of  in- 
dustrial insurance  was  contained  in  the  ancient 
institution  of  the  Knappschaftskasse  (correspond- 
ing to  the  Kriiderladen  of  Austria),  an  organisation 
of  miners  for  mutual  aid.  The  age  of  this  insti- 
tution is  uncertain.  Originally  the  Kmippschajt 
was    the    gang    of    Knappcn,    or    associates,    who 
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worked  a  mine  on  the  partnership  principle.  They 
formed  funds  or  Kassen,  from  which  grants  were 
made  to  needy  members  in  time  of  sickness,  acci- 
dent, and  infirmity,  as  well  as  to  their  widows 
and  orphans.  These  fraternities  were  greatly  en- 
couraged by  Frederick  the  Great  in  Prussia,  but 
they  also  existed  in  other  German  States.  The 
principal  modern  development  of  the  Prussian 
miners'  societies,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  gen- 
eral compulsory  insurance  for  the  working  classes, 
took  place  after  the  passing  of  a  law  of  April  lo, 
1854  (embodied  in  the  General  Mining  Law  of 
June  24,  1865),  the  object  of  which  was  to 
strengthen  the  societies  and  to  increase  their  effi- 
ciency and  utility.  The  main  feature  of  this  law 
was  that  it  made  compulsory  the  formation  of 
provident  funds  for  all  workpeople  employed  in 
the  mines,  smelting  works,  and  salt  works  of  the 
kingdom.  The  cost  of  insurance  was  to  be  de- 
frayed out  of  contributions  by  the  miners  and  the 
mine-owners,  forming  either  a  fixed  or  a  variable 
percentage  of  the  wages,  and  the  mine-owners  were 
required  to  pay  at  least  half  as  much  as  the  men; 
while  the  executive  bodies  were  to  be  chosen  by 
the  two  parties  in  equal  numbers.  At  that  time 
53  miners'  funds  existed  in  Prussia,  and  it  was 
estimated  that  they  had  56,500  members,  or  over 
80  per  cent,  of  the  68,300  workpeople  employed 
in  the  mines  and  salt  works  of  the  kingdom.  In- 
asmuch as  these  miners'  funds  fulfilled  already,  in 
a  more  or  less  effective  manner,  the  objects  of  the 
general  sickness  and  infirmity  insurance  legislation 
enacted  during  the  'eighties  of  last  century,  they 
were  accepted  as  the  proper  organisations  through 
which  to  work  this  legislation  for  the  benefit  of 
miners,  smelters,  and  salt  workers.  As  to  sickness 
insurance  in  particular,  in  view  of  their  wide  basis 
and  the  liberal  benefits  which  they  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  offering  to  their  members,  their  opera- 
tions were  interfered  with  as  little  as  possible.  But 
the  miners'  mutual  aid  societies  were  not  the  only 
provident  agencies  already  serving  the  special  in- 
terests of  the  working  classes.  A  system  of  bene- 
fit funds  providing  against  sickness,  need,  and 
death  had  been  created  by  the  Prussian  Industrial 
Code  of  1845,  which  empowered  local  authorities 
to  require  journeymen  in  the  handicrafts  and  other 
workmen  to  join  funds  of  this  kind  at  their  own 
expense.  In  1840  these  authorities  were  empow- 
ered to  require  factory  owners  and  master  crafts- 
men to  insure  their  workmen  against  sickness;  they 
were  to  contribute  towards  the  cost  half  as  much 
as  their  men,  and  were  to  deduct  the  latter's  con- 
tributions from  their  wages — two  provisions  which 
provided  useful  precedents  when  the  time  had  rip- 
ened for  general  sickness  insurance  legislation.  Un- 
der the  influence  of  the  English  Friendly  Society 
movement  an  important  law  was  passed  in  Prussia 
in  1854  (April  3rd)  empowering  local  authorities 
by  by-laws  to  require  dependent  workpeople  to 
join  benefit  societies.  Under  this  law  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  provision  for  sickness  took  place.  In 
1874  it  was  estimated  that  some  5,000  societies, 
with  a  membership  of  800,000,  revenue  of  £450,000, 
and  accumulated  funds  of  £650,000,  existed  in  Prus- 
sia. Sickness  funds  existed  in  large  numbers  also 
in  connexion  with  the  Trade  Guilds,  being  sup- 
ported and  managed  by  masters  and  men  on  equal 
terms.  Similarly  in  the  South  German  States — 
Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  Baden — a  form  of  pa- 
rochial sickness  insurance  existed  more  than  half 
a  century  ago  in  virtue  of  laws  enabling  local  au- 
thorities to  levy  a  small  weekly  charge  on  unmar- 
ried workpeople  and  domestic  servants,  in  return 
for  which  they  were  cared  for  when  ill  and  dis- 


abled. Legislation  on  somewhat  similar  lines  was 
passed  in  Saxony,  Brunswick,  and  Hanover.  Spe- 
cial statutory  provision  was  made  for  particular 
sections  of  wage-earners.  Thus  the  German  Com- 
mercial Code  of  May  31,  1861,  gave  shop  assistants 
a  right  to  the  continuance  of  their  wages  during 
six  weeks  of  sickness  in  a  year,  and  this  provision 
was  continued  in  the  revised  law  of  May  10,  1897. 
Seamen  were  protected  by  laws  which  made  the 
shipowners  responsible  for  their  maintenance  in  the 
event  of  sickness  or  accident  during  a  voyage 
and  for  a  certain  provision  for  their  relatives  in 
the  event  of  their  death.  Finally,  there  had  come 
into  existence  a  large  class  of  voluntary  aid  or 
benefit  societies  {Hiljskassen),  formed  more  or  less 
on  the  model  of  the  English  Friendly  Societies, 
and  for  the  development  of  which  the  Imperial 
law  of  April  7,  1876,  was  passed,  providing  for 
registration,  restricting  the  functions  of  such  socie- 
ties to  the  granting  of  sickness  and  funeral  bene- 
fits, fixing  the  rates  of  contributions  and  benefits, 
and  providing  for  the  security  of  funds.  About  this 
time  it  was  estimated  that  the  benefit  societies 
of  all  kinds  in  operation  in  Germany  numbered 
12,000  and  their  membership  over  2,000,000.  In 
Prussia  alone  the  members  of  the  registered  benefit 
societies  numbered  840,000,  those  of  the  unregis- 
tered societies  and  chibs  200,000,  and  those  of  the 
miners'  societies  220,000." — W.  H.  Dawson,  Social 
insurance  in  Germany,  1883- igii,  pp.  4-7. — See 
also  Labor  legislation;    1848- 19 18. 

1871-1881. — Development  of  government  pol- 
icy.— "On  the  whole,  the  existing  provident  agencies 
had  for  various  reasons  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
the  altered  needs  of  the  times,  and  when  in  1882 
a  general  obligatory  scheme  of  sickness  insurance 
was  proposed  the  Government  pleaded  in  its  sup- 
port that  'experience  has  abundantly  shown  that 
the  universal  adoption  of  sickness  insurance,  which 
must  be  characterised  as  one  of  the  most  important 
measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes,  cannot  be  effected  on  the 
lines  of  the  [voluntary]  legislation  of  1876.'  The 
way  had  been  prepared  likewise  for  a  general  meas- 
ure of  accident  insurance.  As  early  as  1838  Prussia 
replaced  the  common  law  on  the  subject  of  liability 
for  injuries  by  a  formal  Employers'  Liability  Act 
{Haftpflichtgesetz)  (November  3rd),  applicable  to 
the  railway  service,  and  several  of  the  minor  States 
followed  Prussia's  example.  It  was  not  until  1S71 
that  a  law  was  passed  (June  7th)  for  the  whole 
Empire,  applying  the  same  principle  to  new  classes 
of  workpeople — those  employed  in  factories,  mines, 
and  quarries.  Even  this  law  was  Hmited  in  scope, 
however,  and  it  worked  cumbrously,  uncertainly, 
and  unequally.  Liability  could  only  be  established 
where  negligence  was  proved,  and  often  a  work- 
man obtained  compensation  only  after  long,  weari- 
some, and  costly  litigation.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  absence  of  mutual  liability  the  compensation 
awarded  proved  at  times  an  intolerable  burden  to 
small  employers,  many  of  whom  were  ruined  in 
consequence.  The  law,  in  fact,  pleased  neither 
workpeople  nor  employers,  and  no  one  grumbled 
when  it  was  proposed  to  replace  it  by  a  compre- 
hensive and  more  business-like  measure.  ...  A  lit- 
tle later  compensation  for  accidents  was  secured 
to  seamen  by  a  special  law  (of  1877),  which  es- 
tablished Marine  Boards  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating liability  in  every  individual  case.  On  the 
whole,  the  existing  provision  against  infirmity  and 
old  age  was  more  inadequate  than  that  against 
sickness  and  accidents.  The  miners  of  Prussia 
were  protected  to  some  extent  by  their  'Knapp- 
schaft'  funds,  but  the   corresponding  organisations 
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in  the  other  States  did  not  go  beyond  sickness. 
Many  factory  pension  funds  existed  also,  particu- 
larly in  the  large  industrial  towns,  but  the  help 
which  they  were  able  to  afford  was  often  uncer- 
tain and  generally  insufficient.  For  the  rest,  the 
horizon  of  the  working  man  whose  earnings  did  not 
allow  of  substantial  saving  was  bounded  by  the 
Poor  Law.  But,  further,  the  existing  insurance 
agencies  failed  to  take  account  of  the  changed  con- 
ditions of  industrial  life,  which  exposed  the  working 
classes  to  risks  and  vicissitudes  of  a  kind  not 
experienced  before.  The  old  home  industries  were 
fast  giving  way  to  the  factory  system,  and  the 
leisurely  methods  of  hand  production  had  largely 
been  supplanted  by  machinery  and  steam  power. 
.  .  .  The  coming  of  the  factory  system  crowded 
the  battle-field  of  industry  with  victims.  The  spe- 
cial hazards  to  the  worker's  life  and  health  were 
on  the  one  hand  accidents,  and  on  the  other  hand 
sickness  and  infirmity  arising  out  of  exhausting  and 
unhealthy  occupations  and  the  general  pressure  of 
industrial  life.  A  genuine  desire  to  ameliorate  the 
effects  of  these  hazards,  and  to  lessen  the  risks 
themselves,  by  preventive  measures,  explains  much 
of  the  enthusiasm  which  carried  the  insurance  legis- 
lation so  speedily  and  triumphantly  on  its  way. 
It  was  not  enough,  as  Prince  Bismarck  said  at  that 
time,  to  think  of  the  workman's  need  for  protection 
when  recruits  were  wanted  for  the  army  and  tax- 
payers for  the  national  treasury ;  the  statesman 
and  the  legislator  must  accustom  themselves  to 
think  of  the  workman  all  the  time,  and  to  make 
his  welfare  a  direct  object  of  national  policy.  There 
is  no  need  to  disguise  the  fact — for  Prince  Bismarck 
himself  avowed  it  that  a  strong  motive  of  ex- 
pediency also  played  a  part  in  determining  the 
legislation  of  that  era  of  large  social  ideas.  Bis- 
marck's idea  was,  in  fact,  'to  bribe  the  working 
classes,  or,  if  you  like,  to  win  them  over'  ...  to 
regard  the  State  as  a  social  institution  existing 
for  their  sake  and  interested  in  their  welfare.  .  .  . 
No  sooner  was  the  [anti-]  Socialist  Law  passed 
than  the  promise  of  social  reform  legislation  was 
made.  At  the  opening  of  the  Reichstag  in  Febru- 
ary, 1879,  the  Emperor  in  his  speech  from  the 
throne  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Legislature 
would  co-operate  with  the  Government  in  remedy- 
ing social  ills  by  legislation.  .  .  .  The  Insurance 
Laws  were  the  immediate  outcome  of  the  new 
social  policy  foreshadowed  in  these  words.  They 
were  not  meant  to  mollify  the  effects  of  the  Anti- 
Socialist  Law,  but  rather  to  establish  in  the  old 
monarchical  faith  and  in  attachment  to  the  existing 
social  order  that  part  of  the  proletariate — still  by 
far  the  greater  part — which  had  not  been  won 
over  to  the  party  of  subversion.  Already  a  small 
and  influential  social  reform  group,  imbued  with  a 
sincere  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  working 
classes,  yet  also  with  a  strong  patriarchal  spirit, 
had  been  formed  in  the  Reichstag,  and  in  1878  this 
group  petitioned  the  Government  to  enact  an 
obligatory  measure  of  insurance  against  old  age  and 
infirmity,  taking  the  constitution  and  provisions  of 
the  miners'  aid  societies  as  their  model.  The  reply 
was  sympathetic  yet  reserved.  'The  Government,' 
it  was  said,  'accepts  the  theory  that  the  working- 
man  who  has  become  incapacitated  through  age  or 
in  consequence  of  his  work  should  not  fall  upon  the 
Poor  Law,  but  should  be  provided  for  by  other 
institutions.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  say  how.' 
Soon  after  the  Government  was  working  on  sick- 
ness and  accident  insurance  schemes  on  their  own 
account,  and  the  first  of  these  was  laid  before  the 
Reichstag  in  188 1.  .  .  .  The  Bill  as  introduced  bore 
date,   March   8,    1881,   and   the   expos^   des   motifs 


which  accompanied  it  avowed  that  it  had  been 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  State  Socialism,  yet  de- 
fended that  form  of  Socialism  as  inherent  in  the 
Christian  theory  of  society  and  the  State.  It  was 
declared  to  be  expedient,  as  well  as  right,  that 
the  State  should  justify  itself  to  the  working 
classes  as  'not  merely  a  necessary,  but  a  beneficent 
institution.'  ...  In  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
the  first  reading  (April  ist).  Prince  Bismarck  fore- 
shadowed a  still  larger  measure.  'The  end  I  have 
in  view,'  he  said,  'is  to  relieve  the  parishes  of  a 
large  part  of  their  Poor  Law  charges  by  the  es- 
tabhshment  of  an  institution,  having  State  support 
and  extending  to  the  whole  Empire,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  old  and  infirm  persons.'  .  .  .  Bismarck 
now  for  the  first  time  appealed  to  the  Reichstag 
to  help  him  to  elaborate  and  enact  a  triple  system 
of  compulsory  insurance — against  accident,  sickness, 
and  old  age." — W.  H.  Dawson,  Social  insurance  in 
Germany,  pp.  8-14. 

1881-1900. — Accident  and  sickness  insurance. — 
"The  first  Accident  Insurance  Bill — for  three  sev- 
eral schemes  were  prepared  before  the  Reichstag 
was  satisfied — proposed  a  system  of  insurance 
through  the  Empire  and  the  federal  States,  as- 
sisted by  the  higher  administrative  authorities. 
The  entire  organisation  was  to  be  bureaucratic; 
neither  employers  nor  workpeople  were  to  share 
in  administration.  The  workpeople  were  to  be  di- 
vided into  three  wage  classes;  in  the  case  of  those 
with  wages  not  exceeding  750  marks  (£37  los.)  an- 
nually the  employer  was  to  pay  two-thirds  of  the 
contributions  and  the  provincial  Poor  Law  author- 
ity the  remainder;  in  the  case  of  those  with  in- 
comes between  750  and  1,200  marks  (£37  los.  and 
£60)  the  employers  were  to  pay  two-thirds  and 
the  workpeople  one-third;  and  where  the  income 
was  between  1,200  and  2,000  marks  (£60  and 
£100),  each  party  was  to  pay  one-half.  Under- 
takings were  to  be  grouped  in  'danger  classes,'  em- 
ployers subject  to  the  same  risk  were  to  be  allowed 
to  insure  on  the  mutual  principle,  and  the  capital 
value  of  the  liabilities  incurred  each  year  was 
to  be  raised  in  that  year  (the  so-called  Kapital- 
deckungsverfahren,  introduced  in  the  later  Austrian 
legislation).  The  pensions  for  accident  were  to 
range  from  a  quarter  to  two-thirds  of  the  usual 
wages  of  the  injured  person.  In  the  course  of  dis- 
cussion in  Committee  the  Bill  was  modified  greatly, 
particularly  by  an  amendment  placing  the  entire 
cost  of  insurance  upon  the  employers,  a  proposal 
to  which  Bismarck  was  then  strongly  opposed,  and 
the  measure  was  withdrawn.  Soon  afterwards  fol- 
lowed the  promulgation  of  the  historical  Imperial 
Message  of  November  17,  1881,  laying  down  the 
principles  of  future  German  social  policy.  It 
states:— 'The  cure  of  social  ills  must  be  sought  not 
exclusively  in  the  repression  of  Social  Democratic 
excesses,  but  simultaneously  in  the  positive  ad- 
vancement of  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes. 
We  regard  it  as  our  imperial  duty  to  urge  this 
task  again  upon  the  Reichstag,  and  we  should  look 
back  with  the  greater  satisfaction  upon  all  the 
successes  with  which  God  has  visibly  blessed 
our  government  if  we  were  able  one  day  to  take 
with  us  the  consciousness  that  we  left  to  the 
Fatherland  new  and  lasting  sureties  for  its  internal 
peace,  and  to  those  needing  help  greater  security 
and  liberality  in  the  assistance  to  which  they  can 
lay  claim.  Our  efforts  in  this  direction  are  certain 
of  the  approval  of  all  the  federal  Governments, 
and  we  confidently  rely  on  the  support  of  the 
Reichstag,  without  distinction  of  parties.  In  order 
to  realise  these  views  a  Bill  for  the  insurance  of 
workmen  against   industrial  accidents  will   first   be 
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laid  before  you,  after  which  a  supi)lcmentary 
measure  will  be  submitted  providing  for  a  uenerai 
organisation  of  industrial  sickness  insurance.  But 
likewise  those  who  are  disabled  in  consequence 
of  old  age  or  invalidity  possess  a  well-founded 
claim  to  a  more  ample  relief  on  the  part  of  the 
State  than  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed.'  .  .  .  The 
second  Accident  Insurance  Bill,  of  1SS2,  fared  no 
better  than  the  lirsl,  for  Bismarck  would  not 
abandon  the  idea  of  a  bureaucratic  institution, 
subsidised  by  the  State.  The  Bill  was  an  improve- 
ment upon  its  predecessor  in  that  it  fully  accepted 
the  mutual  principle  and  adopted  the  principle  of 
yearly  levies  according  to  the  actual  expenditure 
of  the  year  (Umlugeverfahren)  in  place  of  the 
method  of  capitalising  all  liabilities  incurred  during 
the  year  {Kapitaldeckungsverjahren) .  The  Bill  w'as 
introduced  almost  simultaneously  with  a  Sickness 
Insurance  Bill  (.April  29th),  inasmuch  as  it  was 
now  proposed  that  the  care  of  persons  injured 
should  fall  during  the  first  13  weeks  on  the  sick- 
ness funds  to  be  established,  and  to  the  cost  of 
which  the  employers  were"  to  contribute  one-third. 
Of  the  tw-o  Bills  only  that  dealing  with  sickness 
was  dealt  with  during  that  session.  It  passed  the 
Reichstag  on  May  31,  and  was  promulgated  June 
IS,  1883,  but  the  date  of  its  coming  into  operation 
was  deferred  until  December  i,  1884,  so  as  to  give 
time  for  the  passing  of  the  complementary  Accident 
Insurance  Law.  The  Sickness  Insurance  Law  ap- 
plied to  industrial  workers  generally,  and  provided 
benefits  of  13  weeks'  duration;  the  extension  to  26 
weeks  came  only  20  years  later.  In  the  session 
of  1884  the  Accident  Insurance  Bill  was  reintro- 
duced with  amendments,  the  principal  of  which 
gave  to  the  Mutual  Associations  complete  auton- 
omy, while  subjecting  them  to  the  supervision 
of  an  Imperial  Insurance  Office,  established  by 
the  Bill,  and  the  measure  became  law  on  July  6, 
1884,  coming  into  force  on  October  i,  1885.  A 
law  of  May  28,  1885  (in  force  from  October  ist 
of  the  same  year)  extended  both  the  Sickness 
and  Accident  Insurance  Laws  to  inland  transport 
undertakings,  and  made  special  provision  for  the 
insurance  of  employees  engaged  in  State  under- 
takings {i.e.  railway,  post,  and  telegraph  services), 
and  to  those  engaged  on  canals  and  rivers;  while 
the  Sickness  Insurance  Law  was  amended  by  sup- 
plementary laws  of  April  10,  1892,  June  30,  igoo, 
and  May  25,  1903.  Further  amendments  of  the 
Accident  Insurance  Law  extended  obligatory  in- 
surance to  civil  servants  employed  in  naval  and 
military  establishments  (March  15,  1886)  ;  to  agri- 
culture and  forestry  (May  £,  1886,  in  force  from 
April  I,  1888)  ;  to  civil  engineering  works  (July  11, 
1887,  in  force  from  January  i,  1888);  to  seamen 
(July  13,  1887,  in  force  from  January  i,  1888); 
and  to  prisoners  (June  30,  1900).  A  law  of 
June  30  (operative  from  October  ist),  1900,. 
amended  the  parent  statute." — W.  H.  Dawson,  So- 
cial insurance  in  Germany,  pp.  15-18. — See  also 
Germany:   1883-1900;  Socialism:   1883-1889. 

1883-1910. — Old  age  insurance. — "A  measure 
for  providing  pensions  in  time  of  infirmity  and 
old  age  was  promised  in  an  Imperial  Message  of 
April  14,  1883,  but  the  promise  only  took  practical 
shape  in  1888.  Of  the  trio  of  insurance  schemes 
this  was  undoubtedly  nearest  to  Prince  Bismarck's 
sympathies,  yet  by  the  irony  of  fate  it  fell  to  an- 
other Chancellor  to  enact  it,  and  to  do  so  in  a 
form  different  from  that  originally  designed.  The 
measure  as  passed  divided  the  actual  cost  of  in- 
surance between  employers  and  workpeople,  the 
Imperial  Treasury  making  an  addition  of  a  fixed 
amount,   whereas   it   was   Bismarck's   intention    to 


relieve  the  workpeople  altogether  from  liability. 
The  (Government  albo  intended  to  work  this  sys- 
tem of  insurance  through  the  Mutual  Associations 
created  by  the  Accident  Insurance  Law,  but  in 
face  of  the  opposition  of  the  employers  this  pro- 
posal did  not  appear  in  the  draft  laid  before  the 
Reichstag  on  November  22,  1888;  and  territorial 
Insurance  or  Pension  Boards  (Ver^iicherungsanstal- 
ten) ,  organized  on  a  bureaucratic  basis,  were  in- 
troduced instead,  representation  being  given  to  em- 
ployers and  workpeople  in  the  form  of  committees. 
In  view  of  the  later  strengthening  of  the  official 
element  in  the  administration  of  the  insurance 
systems,  it  is  of  special  interest  to  know  that 
government  from  the  outside  was  not  Bismarck's 
intention.  Speaking  of  the  Insurance  Laws  as  a 
whole,  he  said  to  me,  'We  have  too  much  bureauc- 
racy (Beamtentum)  in  them.'  The  Bill  became 
law  as  the  Old  Age  and  Invalidity  Insurance  Act 
on  June  22,  1889,  and  entered  into  force  on  Janu- 
ary I,  1891.  The  only  later  amendment  of  im- 
portance until  1911  was  that  of  July  13,  1899,  in 
force  as  from  January  i,  1900.  This  law  was 
called  the  'Invalidity  Insurance  Act,'  a  change  which 
was  deemed  prudent  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  pensions  granted  simply  on  account  of 
old  age  had  become  quite  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  the  number  granted  by  reason  of  in- 
validity. In  1899  only  one  pension  in  every 
seven  was  granted  on  account  of  old  age,  and  of 
the  new  pensions  granted  in  1910  only  one  in 
twelve  was  an  old  age  pension." — W.  H.  Dawson, 
Soci4jl  insurance  in  Germany,  pp.  19-20. — See  also 
Germany:    1889- 1892. 

1911.  —  Increasing  public  favor.  —  Insurance 
Consolidation  Act  of  1911. — Retirement  allow- 
ances.— "It  is  significant  of  the  progress  in  public 
favour  made  in  the  meantime  by  the  insurance 
principle  that  whereas  the  earlier  law  [Old  Age 
and  Invalidity  Insurance  ActJ  was  only  adopted 
with  a  majority  of  twenty  votes,  the  amending  law 
[Invalidity  Insurance  Act]  was  passed  with  the 
approval  of  an  almost  unanimous  House,  only  five 
votes  being  recorded  against  the  third  reading. 
Further,  the  Social  Democrats  now  for  the  first 
time  voted  as  a  party  for  an  insurance  law,  instead 
of  maintaining  its  old  attitude  of  grudging  toler- 
ance, as  evidenced  by  endless  criticism  of  a  cap- 
tious kind,  followed  by  abstention  from  the  divi- 
sion lobby.  Two  .  .  .  measures,  passed  in  1911, 
must  be  named.  .  .  .  One  is  the  Insurance  Consoli- 
dation Act  (Reiclisversicherungsordnung) ,  which 
brings  all  the  insurance  systems  into  one  statute, 
and  besides  extending  the  scope  of  sickness  insur- 
ance grafts  upon  the  invalidity  insurance  scheme 
a  small  provision  for  the  widows  (or  widowers 
respectively)  and  orphans  of  persons  insured  under 
that  scheme.  This  supplementary  measure  of  in- 
surance was  promised  by  the  Government  during 
the  passage  of  the  Customs  Tariff  Law  of  1902. 
Section  15  of  that  Act  stipulated  that  in  so  far 
as  the  net  yield  per  head  of  the  population  of  the 
higher  duties  on  rye,  wheat,  spelt,  cattle,  sheep,  &c., 
exceeded  the  average  of  the  years  1898  to  1903, 
the  excess  should  he  appHed  towards  facilitating 
such  a  scheme  of  insurance,  and  the  fund  so  ear- 
marked was  to  accumulate  until  a  law  on  the 
subject  could  be  prepared.  Had  expectations  been 
realised,  a  sum  of  some  twenty-five  million  pounds 
would  have  accrued  up  to  the  present  time  [1912], 
but  in  fact  barely  one-tenth  of  this  amount  has 
been  realised,  and  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  work  out  a  scheme  on  business  principles,  and 
to  throw  the  cost  upon  workpeople,  employers,  and 
the  Imperial  Treasury  jointly.     The  other  measure 
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of  insurance  is  one  providing  retirement  allow- 
ances to  salaried  employes  (in  the  French  sense  of 
the  word)  and  pensions  to  their  survivors." — W.  H. 
Dawson,  Social  hisitrance  in  Germany,  1883-igii, 
pp.  20-21. 

1914-1918. — Survey  of  sickness,  accident  and 
old  age  insurance. — Changes  during  the  World 
War. — "Though  the  German  system  is  commonly 
spoken  of  as  state  insurance,  this  is  only  in  a 
measure  true.  The  element  of  state  compulsion, 
regulation  and  control  is  ahvays  present,  but  with 
the  exception  of  invalidity  and  old-age  insurance, 
the  state  does  not  assume  directly  any  fmancial 
responsibihty,  collect  premiums,  nor  pay  the  losses, 
nor  guarantee  the  delicit.  However,  the  degree  of 
supervision,  as  well  as  compulsion,  distinguishes  it 
from  voluntary  stock  or  mutual  associations. 
Sickness  insurance  functionates  through  mutual 
associations  of  workmen,  the  central  government 
authorities  undertaking  this  only  when  no  such  asso- 
ciations exist.  When  the  system  was  inaugurated, 
some  thirty  years  ago  [written  in  1918],  the  vari- 
ous voluntary  sick  benefit  societies  were  kept  up, 
and  where  none  existed,  new  ones  were  founded. 
Of  the  many  varying  types,  only  three  were  of 
primary  importance:  (i)  Local  funds  organized  in 
occupational  or  industrial  lines;  (2)  establishment 
funds  and  (3)  communal  insurance.  As  the  com- 
munal insurance  was  replaced  in  1911  by  the 
'Landrankenkasse,'  a  sick  fund  for  the  benefit  alike 
of  agricultural  workers  and  wage  earning  groups  in 
cities,  at  present  the  local  and  establishment  funds 
are  the  two  main  types  of  sick  insurance  in  Ger- 
many. At  the  outbreak  of  the  [Worldj  War, 
approximately  eighteen  of  Germany's  sixty-six  mil- 
lions of  population  were  insured  against  sickness. 
Immediately  the  membership  of  various  societies 
fell  off  alarmingly.  For  example,  the  Berlin  Orts- 
krankenkasse  lost  280,000  out  of  500,000  members, 
while  in  some  cases  the  number  dropping  out 
equaled  70  per  cent  of  the  original  membership. 
This  was  due  to  unemployment  and  the  calling 
of  men  to  the  colors.  It  was  thought  that  the 
diminished  premium  receipts  would  be  accompanied 
by  greater  demands  due  to  sickness  contracted  at 
the  front  and  the  weakness  of  those  left  at  home, 
who  had  to  do  unusual  and  more  arduous  work. 
Hence,  emergency  laws  were  passed  in  many  cases 
raising  the  rate  of  contribution  to  4J/2  per  cent  of 
wages.  However,  requests  for  help  have  greatly 
decreased,  both  from  patriotism  and,  it  seems,  be- 
cause the  war  has  had  the  psychological  effect  of 
increasing  the  people's  resistance  toward  real  and 
imaginary  diseases.  This  lessening  of  demands  on 
the  funds  of  the  societies  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, particularly  as  before  the  war,  according 
to  the  Fourth  Special  Report  of  the  United  States 
Commission  of  Labor,  laborers  called  for  help  in 
every  petty  illness  (Unwohlsein)  and  very  often, 
especially  when  work  was  slack,  came  with  no 
illness  whatever  in  an  attempt  to  get  from  the 
funds  as  much  as  possible.  A  new  law  that  is 
hard  on  the  funds  of  the  societies  is  the  'Kriegs- 
wochenhilfen,'  by  which  a  weekly  war  help  is  ex- 
tended to  the  wives  of  those  injured  while  at  the 
front.  This  expense  is  mainly  met  by  the  govern- 
ment, but  the  societies  help  in  many  cases.  The 
efficiency  of  the  sick  benefit  societies,  whether  city, 
rural,  factory  or  trade,  has  been  safeguarded  by 
many  regulations;  among  other  things  the  allow- 
ances have  been  limited  to  the  normal  or  minimum 
rates,  while  the  dues  have  been  fixed  upon  4  per 
cent  of  the  basic  wages.  Only  when  the  standing 
of  a  society  is  exceptionally  good  are  greater  bene- 
fits  and   lower  dues   permitted.     On   December   3, 


1914,  legislation  was  enacted  providing  for  a  uni- 
versal childbirth  benefit  to  be  paid  mostly  by 
the  individual  societies,  though  aided  by  the  fed- 
eral insurance.  The  law  is  a  heavy  burden  to  the 
societies,  though  of  great  service  to  the  nation.  As 
in  time  of  peace  introducers  of  this  measure  had 
always  been  unable  to  pass  it,  it  may  be  said 
that  instead  of  limiting  the  war  has  in  some  in- 
stances widened  the  scope  of  social  legislation. 
However,  in  other  cases  the  opposite  is  true ;  to 
illustrate,  proposed  accident  insurance  for  the  home 
workers  (Hausgewerbeversicherung)  has  been  given 
up,  in  accordance  with  a  general  policy  of  curtail- 
ment in  this  branch  of  social  insurance.  At  first 
there  was  some  doubt  whether  sick  or  wounded 
soldiers  were  entitled  to  sick  benefits  as  they  were 
being  cared  for  in  the  army  hospitals,  but  this  was 
decided  in  their  favor.  Death  benefits,  also,  are 
paid,  irrespective  of  all  claims  to  army  and  navy 
pensions.  The  claim  to  sick  benefits  may  be  ex- 
pected to  last  long  after  the  war,  as  the  constitu- 
tions of  many  of  those  at  the  front  will  have 
been  undermined.  Voluntary  insurance  has  greatly 
aided  the  societies.  Not  only  have  many  soldiers 
continued  their  payments,  but  in  other  cases  these 
dues  have  been  paid  for  them  by  their  employers 
or  municipalities,  as  in  the  case  of  Leipzig  and 
Liegnitz.  'The  City  of  Leipzig  enrolls  every  mar- 
ried soldier  living  within  its  confines  in  the  ap- 
propriate sickness  society,  and  pays  all  the  re- 
quired dues,  while  Liegnitz  insures  alL  soldiers 
whether  married  or  unmarried.'  'In  consequence 
of  the  widespread  voluntary  insurance  and  the 
almost  universal  disappearance  of  unemployment, 
the  membership  of  the  sickness  societies  has  again 
approached  comparatively  normal  figures.  Aug- 
mented dues  have  ended  all  fear  of  financial  diffi- 
culties, and  the  societies  are  already  advocating 
the  repeal  of  the  emergency  war  legislation  so  far 
as  it  applies  to  them.'  Accident  insurance  in  Ger- 
many .  .  .  provides  for  m.utual  associations  of  em- 
ployers {Berujsgenossenscliaften)  which  are  con- 
trolled by  the  state  and  membership  in  which  is 
compulsory.  Employers  are  combined  in  groups 
according  to  industry,  the  groups  comprising  in 
some  cases  whole  industries  and  in  others  large 
areas  of  the  country,  as  is  done,  for  example,  with 
engineering,  the  building  trades  and  agriculture. 
When  the  geographical  or  industrial  limits  of  a 
mutual  association  are  too  wide  for  efficient  cen- 
tralized management,  the  association  may  be  di- 
vided into  what  are  known  as  'sections,'  which  are 
in  most  matters  autonomous,  questions  of  the  ut- 
most importance  alone  being  referred  to  the  main 
organisation.  In  all  associations  except  that  for 
the  building  trades,  the  so-called  'Current  Cost 
System'  is  used.  That  is  to  say,  the  premiums 
charged  are  only  sufficient  to  pay  current  costs 
and  not  to  set  up  reserves  against  the  future  cost  of 
present  indemnities.  .  .  .  The  third  branch  of  social 
insurance  is  that  of  old  age  and  invalidity.  This 
system  is  compulsory  for  all  wage  workers  in  in- 
dustry, transportation,  commerce,  agriculture  and 
domestic  service;  and  for  salaried  em|)lo\ees  earning 
less  than  two  thousand  marks  per  annum.  Fur- 
thermore, a  provision  is  made  for  voluntary  in- 
surance for  many  who  arc  not  included  in  the 
above  categories.  The  insured  and  the  employer 
each  contribute  the  same  premium,  while  the  state 
gives  one  uniform  bonus  to  each  maturing  pension. 
Weekly  payments  are  made  according  to  a  graded 
scale  of  live  wage  groups.  The  pension  for  old 
age  is  given  at  the  age  of  seventy,  but  invalidity  is 
established  as  soon  as  the  earning  capacity  is  re- 
duced to  one-third  the  normal.     The  organization 
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and  administration  of  this  system  of  insurance  arc 
bureaucratic  in  character.  Most  of  the  administra- 
tive bodies  are  known  as  'Versicherungsanstalten,' 
insurance  institutions  which  may  be  described  as 
pension  boards.  They  are  organized  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  various  states,  being  formed  either 
for  large  local  government  areas,  as  in  the  case 
of  Berlin,  for  divisions  of  a  state,  or  for  an  en- 
tire state  or  combination  of  states.  .  .  .  Maturity 
benefits  were  granted  under  the  social  insurance  law 
of  igii,  and  these  have  been  extended  to  meet  the 
new  conditions  brought  about  by  the  war." — W.  F. 
Gephart,  Effects  of  the  ivar  upon  insurance,  pp. 
164-167,   169. 

Also  in:  N.  Pinkus,  Workman's  insurance  in 
Germany. 

1918-1920. — Increase  of  health  insurance. — 
Maternity  grants. — Old  age  pensions. — "Ger- 
many in  an  order  of  November,  iqi8,  and  again  in 
1920,  has  greatly  raised  the  income  limit,  increas- 
ing the  number  of  workers  covered  by  the  health 
insurance  law.  More  notable  is  the  increase  in 
maternity  benefits,  replacing  the  special  arrange- 
ments of  the  war  period.  The  amending  act  of 
1919  provides  maternity  care  not  only  for  insured 
women  as  formerly,  but  also  for  the  wives,  daugh- 
ters, step  and  foster  daughters  of  insured  workers 
living  in  their  households,  as  well  as  for  all  women 
of  moderate  means.  The  statutory  benefit,  instead 
of  the  previous  eight  weeks'  cash  benefits,  now 
provides  for  all  the  above  groups  allowances  in  cash 
for  defraying  the  expenses  of  medical  care  during 
pregnancy  and  at  confinement ;  a  cash  benefit  for 
ten  weeks  of  which  six  must  come  after  delivery 
and  a  nursing  benefit  payable  for  twelve  weeks 
after  confinement.  The  act  also  permits  an  in- 
crease on  contributions  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  enlarged  maternity  provisions.  .  .  .  The  eligible 
age  for  an  old  age  pension  under  the  compulsory 
old  age  and  invalidity  insurance  law  has  been  re- 
duced from  seventy  to  sixty-five  by  an  act  of 
1916,  thus  increasing  nine  times  the  number  of 
those  eligible  for  the  old  age  provision.  The  new 
legislation  and  proposals  exhibit  a  familiar  diver- 
gence between  the  contributory  and  non-contribu- 
tory basis  for  old  age  protection.  These  develop- 
ments, as  well  as  recent  amendments,  show  a 
marked  tendency  to  provide  pensions  at  lower  ages 
than  have  hitherto  been  generally  considered 
necessary." — O.  S.  Halsey,  Recent  progress  in  social 
insurance  throughout  the  world  {American  Labor 
Legislation  Review,  June,  1920). 

1922-1923. — Law  amending  the  workmen's  in- 
surance code  and  the  insurance  law  for  salaried 
employees. — "On  November  10,  1922,  the  Reichstag 
enacted  a  law  amending  both  the  workmen's  in- 
surance code  {Reichsversicherungs-ordmmg)  and 
the  insurance  law  for  salaried  employees.  The 
new  law  provides  a  number  of  essential  changes 
in  the  basic  provisions  of  these  two  insurance  laws. 
In  the  case  of  many  salaried  employees  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  are  subject  to  compulsory  in- 
validity and  old-age  insurance  under  the  workmen's 
insurance  code  or  under  the  insurance  law  for  sal- 
aried employees  was  hitherto  very  difficult  of  de- 
termination. The  new  law  removes  any  doubt  in 
this  respect.  It  also  contains  new  regulations  re- 
garding benefits  and  contributions,  creates  uniform 
insurance  authorities  and  procedure  for  both 
branches  of  insurance,  and  although  under  the  new 
law  insurance  of  manual  and  of  nonmanual  work- 
ers are  still  separate  branches  of  German  social 
insurance,  the  law  may  nevertheless  be  considered 
as  an  initial  step  toward  the  ultimate  consolida- 
tion of  these  two  branches  of  insurance.  .  .  .  The 


new  law  discontinues  old-age  pensions  untier  the 
workmen's  invalidity  insurance  system,  or  rather 
commutes  these  pensions  into  invalidity  pensions. 
It  provides  that  each  insured  person  who  has 
completed  his  sixty-fifth  year  of  age  or  has  become 
a  permanent  invalid  as  the  result  of  sickness  or 
other  infirmity  shall  receive  an  invalidity  pension. 
.  .  .  The  provisions  of  the  new  law  relating  to 
salaried  employees'  insurance  came  into  force  on 
November  1,  1922,  and  those  relating  to  invalidity 
insurance  on  January  i,  1923^' — Amendment  of 
German  workmen's  instirance  code  and  of  insur- 
ance law  for  salaried  employees  (Monthly  Labor 
Review,  Apr.,  1923,  pp.  135,  137-138). 
See  also  Insurance:   Industrial. 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

1833-1911.  —  Old  age  pensions.  —  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  of  1897. — "Various  plans  to  pro- 
vide old  age  pensions  have  from  time  to  time  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  British  statesmen  for  at 
least  a  century.  As  early  as  1833  a  department 
for  the  sale  of  government  annuities  was  estab- 
lished, in  the  National  Debt  Office,  the  maximum 
amount  upon  any  one  life  being  £20  ($97.40)  per 
annum,  later  increased  to  £100  ($487).  In  1864, 
also,  the  Postal  Savings  Bank  undertook  to  fur- 
nish annuities  up  to  £100.  The  result  of  these 
attempts  have  not  been  encouraging  so  far  as 
solving  the  general  problem;  in  the  25  years  be- 
tween 1865  and  1890,  only  21,000  such  annuities 
were  written  and  these  chiefly  to  persons  of  the 
middle  class.  In  addition  to  the  government  agen- 
cies, there  have  been  the  regular  life  insurance 
companies,  and  .  .  .  some  friendly  societies  in 
which  deferred  annuities  might  be  purchased.  At 
best,  however,  but  a  small  proportion  of  working- 
men  have  been  protected  in  this  manner.  To  them, 
old  age  after  a  life  of  toil  has  brought  only  de- 
pendence and  perhaps  pauper  relief.  Accordingly, 
when  the  German  law  of  1884  went  into  effect, 
attention  in  Great  Britain  was  turned  to  this 
branch  of  workingmen's  insurance,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  parliamentary  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  it.  Two  years  later,  the 
commission  reported  that  administration  difficulties 
were  too  great  to  be  overcome,  and  proposed  that 
the  government  drop  the  question  of  compulsory 
insurance  against  old  age.  In  spite  of  this  rebuff 
those  in  favor  of  old  age  pensions  continued  to  keep 
the  question  alive.  Their  suggestions  took  three 
distinct  forms;  (i)  the  establishment  of  compul- 
sory contributions  to  a  fund  for  old  age  pensions; 
(2)  voluntary  insurance  encouraged  by  government 
subsidy;  (3)  a  combined  pension,  sickness,  and  in- 
validity government  department  to  be  supported 
by  taxation.  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  the  eminent  so- 
ciologist, was  greatly  interested  in  this  movement. 
He  suggested  that  every  man,  rich  and  poor  alike, 
should  receive  from  the  age  of  sixty-five  until  his 
death,  a  pension  from  the  government  of  five 
shillings  ($1.20)  a  week.  According  to  his  calcula- 
tion the  annual  cost  would  be  £24,500,000  ($119,- 
315,000),  which  should  be  raised  by  an  addition  to 
the  income  tax.  A  second  commission  was  ap- 
pointed by  Gladstone  in  1893.  The  results  were 
negative.  Other  attempts  were  made,  from  time 
to  time,  but  nothing  was  accomplished  until  1900 
when  a  departmental  commission  made  proposals 
which  later  became  law.  [See  also  England: 
1896;  1899-1900.]  It  was  estimated  that  in  1907 
there  would  be  665,000  persons  eligible  to  pen- 
sions on  this  basis  which  would  call  for  expendi- 
ture of  £10,300,000    ($50,161,000)    per  annum.     In 
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May,  1907,  a  bill  was  introduced  providing  that 
from  January,  1908,  every  wage-earner  over  sev- 
enty-five years  of  age  should  receive  five  shillings 
($1.20)  a  week,  the  age  limit  to  descend  to  seventy 
in  1909  and  sixty-five  in  1910,  the  government  to 
pay  nine-tenths  and  workingmen  to  contribute  one- 
tenth  of  the  necessary  amount.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  Asquith  in  1907  recommended  that  the 
surplus  of  every  year's  budget  should  be  put  into 
a  fund  until  it  reached  £10,000,000  (^48,700,000)  to 
set  old  age  pensions  going.  Early  in  1908,  Mr. 
Asquith,  who  in  the  meantime  had  become  pre- 
mier, brought  in  a  bill  which  changed  some  parts 
of  his  previous  proposal  and  provided  for  the 
granting  of  pensions  that  year.  This  bill  was 
mtroduced  in  the  House  of  Commons,  July,  1908, 
and  was  passed  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of 
417  to  29.  It  thus  became  a  national  and  not  a 
partisan  measure.  It  later  passed  the  House  of 
Lords  and  became  a  law.  The  scheme  is  non-con- 
tributory. It  provides  that  all  over  seventy  years 
of  age  who  have  been  British  subjects  for  at  least 
20  years,  have  not  received  poor  relief  and  have 
done  what  they  could  to  support  their  families, 
are  entitled  to  pensions.  Persons  who  have  been 
in  prison  during  the  preceding  ten  years  are  not 
eligible ;  nor  are  those  whose  annual  incomes  ex- 
ceed £31.105  ($153.41).  Should  any  person  deprive 
himself  of  income  or  property  in  order  to  qualify, 
the  income  or  property  so  disposed  of  shall  be 
taken  as  still  his  own.  Fraud  of  any  kind  is  pun- 
ishable with  severe  penalties,  and  few  loop-holes 
are  left.  Pensions  are  paid  out  of  funds  raised 
by  general  taxation,  no  contributions  on  the  part 
of  workingmen  being  required.  Sums  received  vary 
with  the  income  of  the  pensioner,  the  aggregate 
of  his  income  and  his  pension  not  to  exceed  13 
shillings  ($3.12)  a  week.  .  .  .  The  method  of  ad- 
ministration is  of  interest.  The  central  authority 
is  the  Local  Government  Board,-  all  pension  officers 
being  appointed  by  the  Treasury.  A  local  pension 
committee,  however,  is  appointed  by  the  council 
of  the  district  or  county  for  every  borough  and 
urban  district.  Claims  are  adjudicated  by  the  local 
pension  committee  and  appointed  pension  officers; 
but  there  is  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  central  author- 
ity. Pensions  are  paid  weekly  in  advance  and  are 
inalienable  and  non-assignable,  exempt  from  being 
taken  in  bankruptcy  or  under  execution." — L.  K. 
Frankel  and  M.  M.  Dawson,  Workingmen's  insur- 
ance in  Europe,  pp.  313-315. — On  Jan.  i,  1911, 
the  pauper  disqualification  for  the  receipt  of  old 
age  pensions  was  removed.  A  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act  was  passed  July,  1897.  The  essen- 
tial provisions  of  the  act  are  the  following: 

I. — (i)  If  in  any  employment  to  which  this 
Act  applies  personal  injury  by  accident  arising 
out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  employment  is 
caused  to  a  workman,  his  employer  shall,  sub- 
ject as  herein-after  mentioned,  be  liable  to  pay 
compensation  in  accordance  with  the  First  Sched- 
ule to  this  Act.  (2)  Provided  that:— (a)  The  em- 
ployer shall  not  be  liable  under  this  Act  in  respect 
of  any  injury  which  does  not  disable  the  workman 
for  a  period  of  at  least  two  weeks  from  earning 
full  wages  at  the  work  at  which  he  was  employed ; 
(b)  When  the  injury  was  caused  by  the  personal 
negligence  or  wilful  art  of  the  employer,  or  of  some 
person  for  whose  act  or  default  the  employer  is 
responsible,  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  any 
civil  liability  of  the  employer,  but  in  that  case  the 
workman  may,  at  his  option,  either  claim  compen- 
sation under  this  Act,  or  take  the  same  proceedings 
as  were  open  to  him  before  the  commencement  of 
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this  Act;  but  the  employer  shall  not  be  liable  to 
pay  compensation  for  injury  to  a  workman  by  acci- 
dent arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  em- 
ployment both  independently  of  and  also  under 
this  Act,  and  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  proceedings 
independently  of  this  Act,  except  in  case  of  such 
personal  negligence  or  wilful  act  as  aforesaid;  (c; 
If  it  is  proved  that  the  injury  to  a  workman  is 
attributable  to  the  serious  and  wilful  misconduct 
of  that  workman,  any  compensation  claimed  m 
respect  of  that  injury  shall  be  disallowed.  (3)  II 
any  question  arises  in  any  proceedings  under  this 
Act  as  to  the  liability  to  pay  compensation  under 
this  Act  (including  any  question  as  to  whether  the 
employment  is  one  to  which  this  Act  applies) ,  or  as 
to  the  amount  or  duration  of  compensation  under 
this  Act,  the  question,  if  not  settled  by  agreement, 
shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  First  Sched- 
ule to  this  Act,  be  settled  by  arbitration,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Second  Schedule  to  this  Act. 

2*— (i)  Proceedings  for  the  recovery  under  this 
Act  of  compensation  for  an  injury  shall  not  be 
maintainable  unless  notice  of  the  accident  has  been 
given  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  happening 
thereof  and  before  the  workman  has  voluntarily 
left  the  employment  in  which  he  was  injured,  and 
unless  the  claim  for  compensation  with  respect 
to  such  accident  has  been  made  within  six  months 
from  the  occurrence  of  the  accident  causing  the 
injury,  or,  in  case  of  death,  within  six  months 
from  the  time  of  death.  .  . 

3.— (i)  If  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies, 
after  taking  steps  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the 
employer  and  workmen,  certifies  that  any  scheme 
of  compensation,  benefit,  or  insurance  for  the 
workmen  of  an  employer  in  any  employment, 
whether  or  not  such  scheme  includes  other  em- 
ployers and  their  workmen,  is  on  the  whole  not 
less  favourable  to  the  general  body  of  workmen 
and  their  dependents  than  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  employer  may,  until  the  certificate  is  re- 
voked, contract  with  any  of  those  workmen  that 
the  provisions  of  the  scheme  shall  be  substituted 
for  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  thereupon  the 
employer  shall  be  liable  only  in  accordance  with 
the  scheme,  but  as  aforesaid,  this  Act  shall  apply 
notwithstanding  any  contract  to  the  contrary  made 
after  the  commencement  of  this  Act.  .  .  . 

7- — (i)  This  Act  shall  apply  only  to  employ- 
ment by  the  undertakers  as  herein-after  defined, 
on  or  in  or  about  a  railway,  factory,  mine,  quarry, 
or  engineering  work,  and  to  employment  by  the 
undertakers  as  herein-after  defined  on,  in  or  about 
any  building  which  exceeds  thirty  feet  in  height, 
and  is  either  being  constructed  or  repaired  by 
means  of  a  scaffolding,  or  being  demolished,  or 
on  which  machinery  driven  by  steam,  water,  or 
other  mechanical  power,  is  being  used  for  the 
purpose  of  the  construction,  repair,  or  demolition 
thereof.  (2)  In  this  Act—  .  .  .  "Undertakers"  in 
the  case  of  a  railway  means  the  railway  com- 
pany; in  the  case  of  a  factory,  quarry,  or  laundry 
means  the  occupier  thereof  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Factory  and  Workshop  .'Xcts,  1878  to  1805;  in 
the  case  of  a  mine  means  the  owner  thereof  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  .\ct, 
1887,  or  the  Metalliferous  Mines  Regulation  .Act, 
1872,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  in  the  case  of  an 
engineering  work  means  the  person  undertaking  the 
construction,  alteration,  or  repair;  and  in  the  case 
of  a  building  means  the  persons  undertaking  the 
construction,  repair,  or  demolition.  .  .  .  "Work- 
man" includes  every  person  who  is  engaged  in  an 
employment  to  which  this  Act  applies,  whether  by 
way  of  manual  labour  or  otherwise,  and  whether 
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his  agreement  is  one  of  service  or  apprenticeship 
or  otherwise,  and  is  expressed  or  implied,  is  oral 
or  in  writing. 

The  "First  Schedule"  referred  to  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  act  prescribes  rules  for  determining 
compensation,  those  principally  important  being  as 
follows: 

The  amount  of  compensation  under  this  Act 
shall  be — (a)  where  death  results  from  the  injury 
— (i)  if  the  workman  leaves  any  dependants  wholly 
dependent  upon  his  earnings  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  his  earnings  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  same  employer  during  the  three  years 
next  preceding  the  injury,  or  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds,  whichever  of  those  sums 
is  the  larger,  but  not  exceeding  in  any  case  three 
hundred  pounds,  provided  that  the  amount  of 
any  weekly  payments  made  under  this  Act  shall 
be  deducted  from  such  sum,  and  if  the  period  of 
the  workman's  employment  by  the  said  employer 
has  been  less  than  the  said  three  years,  then  the 
amount  of  his  earnings  during  the  said  three  years 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  156  times  his  average  weekly 
earnings  during  the  period  of  his  actual  employ- 
ment under  the  said  employer;  (ii)  if  the  workman 
does  not  leave  any  such  dependants,  but  leaves  any 
dependants  in  part  dependent  upon  his  earnings  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  such  sum,  not  exceeding  in 
any  case  the  amount  payable  under  the  foregoing 
provisions,  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  or,  in  default  of 
agreement,  may  be  determined,  on  arbitration  under 
this  Act,  to  be  reasonable  and  proportionate  to  the 
injury  to  the  said  dependants;  and  (iii)  if  he 
leaves  no  dependants,  the  reasonable  expenses  of 
his  medical  attendance  and  burial,  not  exceeding 
ten  pounds;  (b)  where  total  or  partial  incapacity 
for  work  results  from  the  injury.,  a  weekly  pay- 
ment during  the  incapacity  after  the  second  week 
not  exceeding  fifty  per  cent,  of  his  average  weekly 
earnings  during  the  previous  twelve  months,  if  he 
has  been  so  long  employed,  but  if  not,  then  for 
any  less  period  during  which  he  has  been  in  the 
employment  of  the  same  employer,  such  weekly 
payment  not  to  exceed  one  pound. 

— 60  &  61  Victoria,  ch.  37. — See  also  England: 
1897  (May-July). 

Also  in:  F.  H.  Stead,  How  old  age  pensions 
began  to  be. 

1837. — Employers*  liability  law.  See  Common 
law:    1837. 

1906.  —  Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  —  The 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  which  was  passed 
by  the  British  Parliament  in  December,  IQ06,  has 
the  core  of  its  purpose  in  the  first  two  appended 
schedules,  which  fixes  the  "Scale  and  Conditions  of 
Compensation,"  in  the  following  terms: 

(i)  The  amount  of  compensation  under  this  Act 
shall  be — (a)  where  death  results  from  the  injury — 
(i)  if  the  workman  leaves  any  dependants  wholly 
dependent  upon  his  earnings,  a  sum  equal  to  his 
earnings  in  the  employment  of  the  same  employer 
during  the  three  years  next  preceding  the  injury,  or 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  which- 
ever of  those  sums  is  the  larger,  but  not  exceeding 
in  any  case  three  hundred  pounds,  provided  that 
the  amount  of  any  weekly  payments  made  under 
this  Act,  and  any  lump  sum  paid  in  redemption 
thereof,  shall  be  deducted  from  such  sum,  and,  if 
the  period  of  the  workman's  employment  by  the 
said  employer  has  been  less  than  the  said  three 
years  then  the  amount  of  his  earnings  during  the 
said  three  years  shall  be  deemed  to  be  one  hundred 


and  fifty-six  times  his  average  weekly  earnings  dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  actual  employment  under  the 
said  employer;  (ii)  if  the  workman  does  not  leave 
any  such  dependants,  but  leaves  any  dependants  in 
part  dependant  upon  his  earnings,  such  sum,  not 
exceeding  in  any  case  the  amount  payable  under 
the  foregoing  provisions,  as  may  be  agreed  upon, 
or,  in  default  of  agreement,  may  be  determined,  on 
arbitration  under  this  Act,  to  be  reasonable  and 
proportionate  in  the  injury  to  the  said  dependants; 
and  (iii) if  he  leaves  no  dependants,  the  reasonable 
expenses  of  his  medical  attendance  and  burial,  not 
exceeding  ten  pounds;  {b)  where  total  or  partial 
incapacity  for  work  results  from  the  injury,  a 
weekly  payment  during  the  incapacity  not  ex- 
ceeding fifty  per  cent,  of  his  average  weekly 
earnings  during  the  previous  months,  if  he  has  been 
so  long  employed,  but  if  not  then  for  any  less 
period  during  which  he  has  been  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  same  employer,  such  weekly 
payment  not  to  exceed  one  pound:  Provided  that — 
(fl)  if  the  incapacity  lasts  less  than  two  weeks  no 
compensation  shall  be  payable  in  respect  of  the  first 
week;  and  {b)  as  respects  the  weekly  payments 
during  total  incapacity  of  a  workman  who  is  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  the  injury, 
and  whose  average  weekly  earnings  are  less  than 
twenty  shiUings,  one  hundred  per  cent  shall  be 
substituted  for  fifty  per  cent,  of  his  average  weekly 
earnings,  but  the  weekly  payment  shall  in  no  case 
exceed  ten  shillings. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  the  provisions  of  this 
schedule  relating  to  "earnings"  and  "average  weekly 
earnings"  of  a  workman,  the  following  rules  shall 
be  observed: — (a)  Average  weekly  earnings  shall 
be  computed  in  such  manner  as  is  best  calculated 
to  give  the  rate  per  week  at  which  the  workman 
was  being  remunerated.  Provided  that  where  by 
reason  of  the  shortness  of  the  time  during  which 
the  workman  has  been  in  the  employment  of  his 
employer,  or  the  casual  nature  of  the  employment, 
or  the  terms  of  the  employment,  it  is  impracticable 
at  the  date  of  the  accident  to  compute  the  rate 
of  remuneration,  regard  may  be  had  to  the  average 
weekly  amount  which,  during  the  twelve  months 
previous  to  the  accident,  was  being  earned  by  a 
person  in  the  same  grade,  employed  at  the  same 
work  by  the  same  employer,  or,  if  there  is  no 
person  so  employed,  by  a  person  in  the  same  grade 
employed  in  the  same  class  of  employment  and  in 
the  same  district,  {b)  Where  the  workman  had 
entered  into  concurrent  contracts  of  service  with 
two  or  more  employers  under  which  he  worked  at 
one  time  for  one  such  employer  and  at  another 
time  for  another  such  employer,  his  average  weekly 
earnings  shall  be  computed  as  if  his  earnings  under 
all  such  contracts  were  earnings  in  the  employment 
of  the  employer  for  whom  he  was  working  at  the 
time  of  the  accident.  (c)  Employment  by  the 
same  employer  shall  be  taken  to  mean  employment 
by  the  same  employer  in  the  grade  in  which  the 
workman  was  employed  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent, uninterrupted  by  absence  from  work  due  to 
illness  or  any  other  unavoidable  cause,  {d)  Where 
the  employer  has  been  accustomed  to  pay  to  the 
workman  a  sum  to  cover  any  special  expenses  en- 
tailed on  him  by  the  nature  of  his  employment, 
the  sum  so  paid  shall  not  be  reckoned  as  part  of 
the  earnings. 

(3)  In  fixing  the  amount  of  the  weekly  pay- 
ment, regard  shall  be  had  to  any  payment,  al- 
lowance, or  benefit  which  the  workman  may  receive 
from  the  employer  during  the  period  of  his  in- 
capacity, and  in  the  case  of  partial  incapacity  the 
weekly  payment  shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  differ- 
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ence  between  the  amount  of  the  average  weekly 
earnings  of  the  workman  before  the  accident  and 
the  average  weekly  amount  which  he  is  earning  or 
is  able  to  earn  in  some  suitable  employment  or 
business  after  the  accident,  but  shall  bear  such 
relation  to  the  amount  of  that  difference  as  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  appear  proper. 
(4)  Where  a  workman  has  given  notice  of  an 
accident,  he  shall,  if  so  required  by  the  employer, 
submit  liimself  for  examination  by  a  duly  qualified 
medical  practitioner  provided  and  paid  by  the  em- 
ployer, and,  if  he  refuses  to  submit  himself  to  such 
examination,  or  in  any  way  obstructs  the  same,  his 
right  to  compensation,  and  to  take  or  prosecute  any 
proceeding  under  this  Act  in  relation  to  compensa- 
tion, shall  be  suspended  until  such  examination  has 
taken  place. 

Further  clauses  of  this  schedule,  and  of  the 
second  schedule,  which  relates  to  the  arbitration 
of  disputed  matters,  are  prescriptive  in  detail  of 
procedure  for  carrying  out  the  orders  stated  above. 
The  liability  of  the  employer  and  its  limitations  are 
set  forth  in  the  body  of  the  act,  as  follows: 

I. —  (i)  If  in  any  employment  personal  injury 
by  accident  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of 
the  employment  is  caused  to  a  workman,  his  em- 
ployer shall,  subject  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  be 
liable  to  pay  compensation  in  accordance  with  the 
First  Schedule  to  this  Act. 

(2)  Provided  that — (a)  The  employer  shall  not 
be  liable  under  this  Act  in  respect  of  any  injury 
which  does  not  disable  the  workman  for  a  period 
of  at  least  one  week  from  earning  full  wages  at 
the  work  at  which  he  was  employed:  {b)  When 
the  injury  was  caused  by  the  personal  negligence  or 
wilful  act  of  the  employer  or  of  some  person  for 
whose  act  or  default  the  employer  is  responsible, 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  any  civil  liability 
of  the  employer,  but  in  that  case  the  workman  may, 
at  his  option,  either  claim  compensation  under  this 
.\ct  or  take  proceedings  independently  of  this 
.'\ct,  but  the  employer  shall  not  be  liable  to  pay 
compensation  for  injury  to  a  workman  by  accident 
arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  employment 
both  independently  of  and  also  under  this  Act,  and 
shall  not  be  Uable  to  any  proceedings  independently 
of  this  Act,  e.xcept  in  case  of  such  personal  negli- 
gence or  wilful  act  as  aforesaid:  (c)  If  it  is  proved 
that  the  injury  to  a  workman  is  attributable  to 
the  serious  and  wilful  misconduct  of  that  workman, 
any  compensation  claimed  in  respect  of  that  in- 
jury shall,  unless  the  injury  results  in  death  or 
serious  and  permanent  disablement,  be  disallowed. 

(3)  If  any  question  arises  in  any  proceedings 
under  this  Act  as  to  the  liability  to  pay  compen- 
sation under  this  Act  (including  any  question  as 
to  whether  the  person  injured  is  a  workman  to 
whom  this  Act  applies),  or  as  to  the  amount  or 
duration  of  compensation  under  this  Act,  the 
question,  if  not  settled  by  agreement,  shall,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  First  Schedule  to  this 
Act,  be  settled  by  arbitration,  in  accordance  with 
the  Second  Schedule  to  this  Act. 

See  also  England:  iqo6  (December.) 
1911-1913. —  National  Insurance  Act.  — Chief 
features. — Unemployment  insurance. — "The  Na- 
tional Insurance  Act,  igii,  received  the  Royal 
Assent  on  December  16,  igii,  and  came  into 
operation  on  July  15,  1912.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
novel  and  far-reaching  measure  that  has  ever  been 
passed  by  Parliament.  It  is  novel  in  that  it  ap- 
plies principles  of  compulsion  which  it  has  hitherto 
been   believed  it  would  be  impossible  to  apply  to 
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the  British  people.  It  is  t'ar-reaching  in  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  conceive  of  ajiy  person  who 
is  not  more  or  less  affected  by  its  operation.  .  .  . 
The  Act  is  divided  into  three  Parts:  the  first  Part 
deals  with  Health  Insurance,  the  second  Part  with 
Unemployment  Insurance,  and  the  third  Part  con- 
tains certain  miscellaneous  provisions.  .  .  .  The 
most  striking  features  of  the  National  Health 
Insurance  scheme  brought  into  operation  by  Part 
I.  of  the  Act  are — (i)  That  it  appHes  with  very 
few  exceptions  to  the  whole  industrial  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  including  Army  and  Navy 
and  the  Mercantile  Marine.  (2)  That  insurance 
under  its  provisions  is  made  compulsory  for  all 
employed  persons.  (3)  That  the  administrative 
machinery  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  insured. 
(4)  That  the  rates  of  contribution  and  of  bene- 
fits (with  certain  exceptions),  are  the  same  for 
all  employed  persons  irrespective  of  their  age, 
provided  that  they  enter  into  Insurance  within 
twelve  months  of  the  commencement  of  the  Act, 
viz.  July  15,  1912.  (s)  That  the  cost  of  the 
scheme  of  Insurance  is  divided  among  Employers, 
Employees,  and  the  State,  but  that  there  is  no 
State  guarantee  of  the  solvency  of  the  Insurance 
Fund.  (6)  That  it  does  not  affect  the  incidence 
of  the  existing  liability  of  Employers  for  acci- 
dents, provisions  being  made  that  benefits  under 
the  scheme  will  not  be  paid  to  persons  who  are 
rendered  incapable  of  work  by  such  accidents.  (7) 
That  it  is  designed  to  be  the  complement  of  the 
Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  in  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  benefits  payable  under  its  provisions  will 
not  be  given  after  the  insured  person  has  reached 
the  age  of  70.  (8)  That  it  makes  special  provi- 
sion for  women  at  the  time  of  their  confinement. 
(9)  That  it  makes  a  special  attempt  to  deal  with 
Tuberculosis.  (10)  That  it  provides  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  existing  organizations  for  promoting 
thrift.  (11)  That,  besides  compulsory  insurance, 
it  makes  provision  for  voluntary  insurance,  on 
such  terms  that  voluntary  contributors  to  the 
scheme  will  be  admitted  on  as  favourable  terms  as 
employed  persons,  provided  that  they  enter  into 
insurance  within  the  first  six  months  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Act  and  are  under  45  years  of 
age.  (12)  That  it  opens  the  door  to  an  interna- 
tional scheme  of  insurance  by  admitting  transfers 
to  and  from  foreign  countries  with  whom  special 
arrangements  have  been  made.  Special  authori- 
ties are  created  to  administer  Part  I.  of  the  Act. 
These  authorities  are  known  as  the  Insurance 
Commissioners  and  separate  bodies  of  Commis- 
sioners are  established  for  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  Wales.  .  .  .  The  principal  feature  of  the 
scheme  for  Insurance  against  Unemployment  is 
that,  unlike  the  scheme  for  Insurance  against  Sick- 
ness, it  is  not  universal,  but  is  confined  in  its 
operation  to  workmen  in  certain  trades.  The 
Unemployment  scheme  is  perhaps  more  experi- 
mental in  its  nature;  indeed,  no  scheme  so  large 
has  ever  before  been  instituted  in  any  country 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  unemployment.  Power 
is  taken  in  the  Act  to  extend  the  scheme  to  other 
trades,  and,  should  the  scheme  be  a  success,  this 
will  doubtless  be  done.  The  principal  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  Health  Insurance  scheme 
and  the  Unemployment  scheme  are  that  similar 
methods  will  be  adopted  for  the  collection  of  con- 
tribution, and  that  the  incidence  of  the  cost  of  the 
scheme  will  fall  upon  the  same  parties,  viz.  the 
State,  Employers,  and  Workmen.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  Health  Insurance  .scheme  there  is  no  State 
guarantee  of  the  solvency  of  the  Unemployment 
Fund.     No  special  authority  is  created  for  dealing 
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with  the  Unemployment  scheme,  and  the  place  of 
the  Insurance  -Commissioners  under  P.irt  I.  of 
the  Act  will  virtually  be  taken  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  persons  to  whom  the  National 
Scheme  of  Health  Insurance  introduced  by  this 
Act  applies  are  (i)  all  persons  employed  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act  who  are  known  as  'em- 
ployed contributors';  (2)  all  persons  possessing 
certain  qualifications  and  who  elect  to  become  in- 
sured under  the  Act,  who  are  known  as  'voluntary 
contributors.'  .  .  .  The  provisions  of  the  Act  apply 
compulsorily  to  all  employed  contributors.  .  .  . 
Broadly  speaking,  those  persons  will  include  all 
persons,  whether  British  subjects  or  aliens,  male 
or  female,  married  or  single,  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  si.\ty-five  who  are  engaged  in  manual 
labor  under  a  contract  of  service,  whatever  their 
earnings  may  be,  and  all  such  persons  engaged  in 
work  other  than  manual  labour  whose  earnings 
do  not  exceed  £160.  Casual  labour  is  also  m- 
cluded  where  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  the  employ- 
ers' trade  or  business  or  for  the  purpose  of  a 
game  or  recreation.  But  persons  who,  by  the 
terms  of  their  service,  already  substantially  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  the  Act  (e.  g.,  certain  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  Crown  or  Local  or  other  Public 
authorities  and  certain  Teachers)  are  excluded. 
Persons  whose  employment  is  not  the  principal 
means  of  their  livelihood  are  also  excluded,  as  is 
the  employment  of  a  wife  by  a  husband  and  vice 
versa.  The  qualifications  necessary  in  order  to  en- 
title a  person  to  become  a  Voluntar>'  contributor 
.  .  .  are  that  a  person  must  be  engaged  in  a 
regular  occupation  on  the  earnings  from  which  he 
is  wholly  or  mainly  dependent,  or  must  have  been 
an  insured  person  for  five  years  or  upwards.  No 
person  whose  total  income  from  all  sources  ex- 
ceeds £160  per  annum  is  entitled  to  be  a  voluntary 
contributor  unless  he  has  been  insured  for  five 
years  or  upwards.  .  .  .  Two  methods  of  Insurance 
are  open  both  to  voluntary  and  employed  con- 
tributors. They  may  either  become  members  of 
Approved  Societies  or  they  may  become  what  is 
known  in  the  Act  as  deposit  contributors.  .  .  . 
Persons  who  do  not  become  members  of  Approved 
Societies  will  be  insured  in  a  Fund  called  the 
Post  Office  Fund,  and  will  be  known  as  deposit 
contributors.  Insurance  in  that  Fund  is  not  insur- 
ance in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  in  that  the 
benefits  payable  out  of  the  Fund  cannot  exceed 
value  of  the  contributions  which  the  member  has 
paid  into  the  Fund,  together  with  the  State  con- 
tribution."— J.  Simon,  Introduction  (O.  Clark,  Na- 
tional Insurance  Act,  iqii,  pp.  xxxiii-xl). — "The 
first  report  concerning  the  application  of  the  British 
Sickness  Insurance  System  (Report  on  the  Ad- 
ministration of  the  National  Insurance  Act,  Part 
I.,  'Health  Insurance,'  London,  1913),  dated  June 
30,  1913,  .  .  .  disclosed  .  .  .  the  very  comprehensive 
application  of  the  act  during  the  first  year,  not- 
withstanding the  tremendous  administrative  diffi- 
culties and  the  noisy  opposition.  The  total  num- 
ber of  persons  insured  is  estimated  at  14,500,000. 
In  England  alone  it  amounted  to  some  10,862,000 
on  March  30,  1913.  .  .  .  Within  the  last  few  years 
the  problem  [of  unemployment  insurance]  has 
received  only  energetic  discussion  in  Great  Britain. 
The  two  most  comprehensive  investigations  and 
studies  of  the  whole  subject  made  during  this  period 
are  those  of  D.  F.  Schloss  and  I.  G.  Gibbon.  It  is 
significant,  in  view  of  the  subsequent  action  taken 
by  Great  Britain,  that  both  these  investigators  ex- 
pressed their  decided  preference  in  favor  of  the 
Ghent  system  and  against  any  compulsory  state 
system.  ...  In  face  of  these  expert  opinions.  Great 


Britain  was  the  first  country  to  establish,  through 
its  National  Insurance  Act,  a  national  system  of 
unemployment  insurance,  which  is  (i)  compulsory; 
{2)  requires  contributions  from  employers.  .  .  . 
Though  the  portion  of  the  act  dealing  with  unem- 
ployment is  very  much  more  limited  in  its  scope 
than  that  concerning  insurance  against  sickness  and 
invalidity,  its  theoretical  importance  is  vastly 
greater.  For,  in  the  organization  of  sickness  in- 
surance, Great  Britain  followed  closely  German 
precedents,  but  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  un- 
employment offered  by  the  law  makes  a  new  con- 
tribution to  the  theory  and  practice  of  social  in- 
surance. .  .  .  The  essential  provisions  of  this  com- 
pulsory system  of  insurance  against  unemployment 
are  simple.  It  extends  over  the  following  trades: 
(i)  building,  (2)  construction,  (3)  ship-building, 
(4)  mechanical  engineering,  (5)  iron-founding,  (6) 
manufacture  of  vehicles,  (7)  saw-milling,  or,  in 
brief,  over  the  two  great  divisions  of  British  wage- 
labor,  construction  and  engineering.  .  .  .  The  em- 
ployer is  forced  to  contribute  an  amount  equal 
to  that  of  the  insured,  namely,  23^d.,  or  5  cents. 
To  the  total  sum  of  contributions,  amounting  to 
Sd.,  or  10  cents,  per  week  employee,  the  state 
treasury  adds  one-third,  which  equals  i%d.,  or  j,Vz 
cents,  per  employee.  In  other  words,  not  only  is 
the  employer  required  to  contribute,  but  the  total 
subsidy  is  very  much  larger  than  the  share  con- 
tributed by  the  employee  himself — 8%  cents  against 
5  cents  per  week.  For  this  amount  the  workman, 
in  case  of  unemployment,  is  entitled  to  7s.  ($1.75) 
per  week  for  fifteen  weeks  during  any  one  year,  or 
altogether,  $26.25,  provided,  however,  he  has  to  his 
account  five  weekly  premiums  for  every  weekly 
benefit  he  claims.  During  the  first  week  of  unem- 
ployment no  benefit  is  given.  It  is  assumed  that 
few  workmen  are  in  a  position  where  they  cannot 
stand  the  loss  of  one  week's  wages  without  relief. 
The  system  is  a  direct  state  insurance  plan.  A 
general  unemployment  fund  is  created,  into  which 
all  dues  flow,  and  out  of  which  the  benefits  are 
paid.  Nevertheless  the  vast  system  of  trade  union 
employment  benefits  which  has  grown  up  in 
Great  Britain  is  not  disregarded.  The  unions  may 
act  as  agents  for  the  funds,  receiving  the  dues 
and  paying  the  benefits,  for  which  they  are  reim- 
bursed from  the  National  Unemployment  Fund. 
In  this  simple  way  the  trade  unions  are  enabled 
to  continue  their  out-of-work  benefit  system  and 
preserve  the  cohesive  force  of  such  systems,  and 
since  they  can  buy  6d.  worth  of  insurance  for 
2^d.,  may  either  reduce  their  dues,  or  corre- 
spondingly increase  their  out-of-work  benefits. 
Since  the  benefits  of  the  national  system  are  hardly 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  family,  room  is  left 
for  voluntary  effort.  As  a  sort  of  compensation 
to  the  other  trades,  over  which  the  compulsory 
system  has  not  been  extended,  special  provision 
is  made  for  subsidizing  other  out-of-work  benefit 
systems,  by  payment  of  not  over  one-sixth  of  the 
premiums.  These  subsidies  do  not  come  out  of  the 
unemployment  fund.  During  the  first  few  months 
of  the  application  of  the  law  274  associations  ap- 
plied for  such  subsidies.  Special  consideration  for 
the  interests  of  trade  unions  and  desire  for  their 
good  will  and  co-operation  are  shown  significantly 
in  the  provisions  which  safeguard  the  possibility 
of  conflict  with  their  activity  for  general  better- 
ment of  the  wage-workers.  Evidence  is  naturally 
required  that  the  applicant  for  the  benefit  is  unable 
to  obtain  employment,  and  has  not  refused  a  rea- 
sonable offer  of  such,  but  he  may  refuse  employ- 
ment in  a  situation  vacant  because  of  a  trade 
dispute  (strikes  or  lockout)  ;  he  may  refuse  employ- 
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ment  at  a  rate  of  wages  lower  or  conditions  less 
favorable  than  those  which  he  habitually  obtained, 
those  generally  observed  in  a  given  locality  by 
trade  agreements,  without  forfeiting  his  right  to 
the  benefit.  In  this  way  the  possible  coercive 
power  of  the  insurance  system  upon  the  standard 
of  the  unemployed  is  removed.  ...  It  is  recognized 
that  certain  establishments,  certain  employers,  or 
even  individual  employees  may,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  present  an  exceptionally  low  risk  of  un- 
employment. Care  is  taken  that  these  should  not 
be  burdened  over  and  above  the  actual  risk  pre- 
sented. To  accomplish  this,  an  employer  may 
claim  the  reimbursement  of  one-third  of  his  own 
contributions  for  each  employee  continuously  (at 
least  forty-five  weeks  throughout  the  year)  em- 
ployed by  him.  This  reimbursement  equals 
throughout  the  year  from  75  cents  to  87  cents  per 
employee.  Again,  each  insured  may  at  the  age  of 
sixty  claim  the  reimbursement  of  all  the  difference 
between  his  contributions  and  the  amount  drawn  in 
unemployment  benefits.  In  the  case  of  a  workman 
employed  for  1,500  or  2,000  weeks  (thirty  or 
forty  years)  before  he  reaches  the  age  of  sixty,  that 
would  amount  to  $75  to  $100." — I.  M.  Rubinow, 
Social  insurance,  pp.  262,  475-479. — See  also  Chari- 
ties:  Great  Britain. 

1916-1920. — Extension  and  simplification  of 
national  insurance. — Health  insurance. — Old  age 
pensions. — Unemployment  grants. — The  National 
Insurance  (Part  II)  (Munition  Workers')  Act, 
1911,  extended  the  compulsory  scheme  of  unem- 
ployment insurance  to  workers  engaged  in  the 
making  of  munitions  and  in  other  kinds  of  war 
work.  The  act  became  effective  Sept.  6,  1916,  and 
was  to  continue  in  operation,  as  regards  payment 
of  contributions,  for  three  years  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  World  War.  The  act  of  1916  had 
the  same  contributions  and  rates  of  benefit  as  the 
act  of  191 1.  The  original  act  was  simplified  by 
the  National  Health  Insurance  Act  of  1918,  and 
made  important  technical  alterations  in  its  finan- 
cial basis.  Because  of  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
money,  new  rates  of  contributions  and  benefits 
were  provided  by  the  National  Health  Insurance 
Act,  1920,  in  effect  July  5,  1920.  The  increased 
contributions  were  for  employed  male  contributors 
lod.  a  week  and  for  employed  female  contributors 
qd.  a  week,  of  which  the  employer's  share  was 
ordinarily  5^.  in  each  case.  The  ordinary  benefit 
rates  became  as  follows:  sickness  benefit,  155.  a 
week  for  men  and  12s.  for  women;  disablement 
benefit,  js.  6d.,  and  maternity  benefit,  405. — "The 
weekly  statutory  [old  age]  pension  has  been  in- 
creased by  an  act  of  1919  from  55.  to  105.  and  the 
income  limit  has  been  advanced,  thus  increasing 
the  number  of  persons  covered.  ...  In  1918  the 
British  government  decided  to  give  out-of-work 
donations  for  a  limited  period  to  discharged  sol- 
diers and  unemployed  civilian  workers,  and  to 
temporarily  discontinue  benefits  under  the  compul- 
sory unemployment  insurance  act  of  191 1.  The 
definitions  and  tests  of  unemployment  and  the 
administrative  machinery  developed  in  the  former 
measure  were  adopted  by  this  admittedly  emer- 
gency provision.  The  British  scheme,  like  those 
adopted  elsewhere,  aimed  to  aid  only  those  genu- 
inely unable  to  obtain  suitable  employment,  and 
of  these  the  British  appears  to  have  been  the 
most  carefully  administered.  The  British  provi- 
sion, like  that  of  Poland,  was  admittedly  only  a 
temporary  arrangement,  adopted  in  an  emereency." 
— O.  S.  Halsey,  Recent  progress  in  soiiiil  insurance 
throughout  tlie  world  {American  Labor  Legisla- 
tion Review,  June,  1920). 


See  also  Insurance:   Industrial. 

Also  in:  D.  Lloyd  George,  People's  insurance. 

HOLLAND 

1894-1901. — Workmen's  compensation  and  ac- 
cident insurance. — "A  comprehensive  workmen's 
compensation  and  accident  insurance  law  was 
passed  in  Holland,  January  2,  1901,  which  covers 
accidents  in  nearly  every  branch  of  industry.  Pre- 
vious legislation  had  been  extremely  unfavorable 
to  employes,  who  had  recourse  only  to  the  com- 
mon law,  under  which  it  was  necessary  to  prove 
culpable  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employer 
to  entitle  workmen  to  indemnity.  An  exception 
existed  in  the  case  of  employes  of  railroads  and 
the  marine  service ;  but  in  other  cases  it  was  rarely 
possible  for  workingmen  to  secure  compensation. 
There  were,  to  be  sure,  a  multitude  of  sickness 
insurance  societies  from  which  a  workingman, 
if  a  member,  might  obtain  a  small  measure  of 
relief;  but  even  in  such  cases,  if  permanently  in- 
jured he  was  soon  without  an  income.  This  con- 
dition of  affairs  aroused  such  public  interest  that 
a  royal  commission  was  appointed  to  formulate 
a  prop>er  measure  for  workingmen's  compensation 
for  industrial  accidents.  It  made  its  report  in 
1894,  and  favored  obligatory  accident  insurance, 
to  be  paid  for  by  employers.  This  bill  was  with- 
drawn at  the  last  moment  by  a  change  of  cabinet. 
A  remodeled  bill  was  presented  in  1898,  but  met 
with  much  opposition.  Many  opposed  the  state 
monopoly  of  this  insurance;  for,  as  in  Norway,  it 
was  to  be  taken  in  a  state  insurance  department 
alone.  The  measure  was  defeated.  A  third  at- 
tempt was  made  in  1900  by  the  government,  which 
brought  in  a  bill  modified  so  as  to  meet  the  views 
of  the  majority.  This  became  the  law  of  1901.  It 
is  confined  to  industrial  establishments;  accident 
insurance  for  persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  for- 
estry, the  marine  service  and  fishing  being  reserved 
for  later  legislation.  While  this  is,  in  general,  a 
compulsory  insurance  law,  it  allows  employers  a 
considerable  amount  of  freedom  in  the  method  of 
insurance.  They  may  insure  in  any  one  of  the 
'recognized'  mutual  or  stock  companies,  in  the 
state  insurance  department  (which  must  accept 
all  who  apply),  or  they  may  even  be  permitted 
to  carry  their  risks  themselves.  This  last  privi- 
lege, however,  is  granted  only  to  those  who  can 
give  sufficient  guarantee  to  the  state  insurance  de- 
partment of  their  ability  to  meet  their  obligations 
arising  under  the  law.  In  case  of  accident,  free 
medical  treatment  as  well  as  cash  indemnity  is 
granted.  For  temporar>'  incapacity  a  daily  allow- 
ance, to  the  amount  of  70  per  cent  of  the  wages 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  43  days,  is  given;  and 
for  permanent  incapacity,  an  annuity  amounting 
to  70  per  cent  of  the  wages.  Should  the  insurance 
not  be  carried  in  the  state  department,  the  capital 
value  of  the  annuity  as  determined  by  the  state 
department,  must  be  deposited  at  once  with  the 
latter  by  the  employer  or  the  insurance  company. 
In  case  of  death,  burial  expenses  amounting  to 
thirty  times  the  daily  wages  are  allowed,  together 
with  an  annuity  to  the  widow,  to  children  or 
grandchildren  (dependent  upon  the  workman)  up 
to  their  fifteenth  year,  and  to  parents,  grandparents 
or  parents-in-law  (if  similarly  dependent).  The 
entire  annuity  to  the  family,  however,  must  not 
exceed  60  per  cent  of  the  wages.  The  average  wage 
of  the  workman  for  the  last  year  prior  to  the 
accident  is  taken,  but  not  at  less  than  one  guilder 
(40  cents)  or  more  than  four  guilders  ($1.60)  per 
diem.  .  .  .  The  law  provided  for  a  state  insurance 
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di'partmcnt  called  tin-  'Kijk^veszfkcriiiKsbank,' 
which  not  only  insures  all  who  apply  but  super- 
vises all  private  companies.  It  passes  upon  all 
claims  apainst  itself,  other  companies  or  employes, 
and  pays  indemnities  and  annuities,  collecting  these 
in  turn  from  other  companies  or  employers.  It 
receives  reports  upon  all  accidents,  and  must  make 
an  annual  report  of  all  cases.  It  has  70  agents,  its 
own  staff  of  physicians,  and  does  business  through- 
out the  kingdom  by  using  the  post  offices  as 
branches,  receiving  and  making  payments  through 
the  latter."— L.  K.  Frankel  and  M.  M.  Dawson, 
Workingmenis  insurance  in  Europe,  pp.  S7-5Q- 

1903-1913. — Proposal  to  include  agricultural 
pursuits  in  accident  insurance  law.— "While  the 
insurance  against  accidents  of  industrial  employees 
has  been  compulsory  in  Holland  since  March  ist, 
igo3,  the  statute  has  not  yet  L1913]  been  extended 
to  include  accidents  occurring  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. A  project  looking  to  that  end  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Lower  House  of  the  Dutch  Parlia- 
ment on  April  13th,  IQ05,  but  has  not  yet  been 
enacted  into  law.  All  agricultural  workers,  cattle 
growers,  nurserymen,  florists,  market  gardeners, 
keepers  of  woods  and  parks  and  those  engaged  in 
forestry  were  to  be  included  in  its  provisions.  No 
regular  wage  lists  were  to  be  required,  but  a  com- 
mission was  to  determine  in  each  instance  the  salary 
of  the  workmen  injured,  the  total  amount  of  salaries 
to  be  charged  against  the  individual  employer  and 
the  degree  of  risk  incurred  by  each  separate  estab- 
lishment or  exploitation,  .\side  from  this,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  followed  closely  the  provisions  of 
the  act  covering  industrial  accidents,  and  central- 
ized the  settlement  of  claims  and  the  payment  of  all 
indemnities  in  the  hands  of  the  State  insurance  de- 
partment of  Amsterdam."— H.  G.  Villard,  Work- 
men's compensation  and  insurance  in  France,  Hol- 
land and  Switzerland  (pamphlet),  p.  60. 

HUNGARY 

1909. — Old  age  pension  law.  See  Charities: 
Hungary. 

ITALY 

1883-1886. — Beginnings  of  workmen's  insur- 
ance.— "The  beginnings  of  workmen's  insurance  in 
Italy  may  be  traced  to  voluntary  cooperative  or- 
ganizations. These  organizations  provided  for 
mutual  help  in  a  great  many  different  emergencies, 
but  primarily  for  sick  benefits.  They  were  known 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  began  to  develop  rap- 
idly in  the  seventies  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
by  1886  their  importance  was  sufficiently  great  to 
cause  the  adoption  of  a  special  law  regulating  them 
to  some  extent.  A  few  years  before,  by  the  law  of 
1883,  the  National  Accident  Insurance  was  author- 
ized for  voluntary  insurance  against  accidents.  This 
was  a  private  institution,  formed  for  that  purpose 
by  a  combination  of  10  savings  banks,  but  under 
government  supervision.  For  the  next  fifteen  years 
the  question  of  workmen's  insurance  in  all  its  phases 
was  under  continuous  discussion,  but  very  little 
of  actual  legislation  was  accomplished." — Work- 
men's insurance  and  campensatioiu  systems  in 
Europe  (Bureau  of  Labor,  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor,  1909,  v.  2,  ch.  7,  p.  1699). 

1898-1919. — Development  of  social  insurance. 
— Accident,  maternity,  old  age  and  invalidity 
insurance  laws. — Sickness  insurance. — "Through 
the  viceregal  decree  of  April  21,  1919,  No.  603, 
which  introduces  compulsory  old-age  and  invalidity 
insurance  for  practically  all  manual  workers,  sal- 
aried employees,  and  professions,  Italy  has  added 
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another   link    to   its   system   of   compulsory    insur- 
ance.    Previous  to  the  issuance  of  this  decree  the 
Italian   social    insurance   .system   consisted    of   only 
two     forms    of     compulsory     insurance — insurance 
against  industrial  accidents,  introduced  by  the  law 
of  March  17,  1898,  [extended  and  amended  by  the 
act  of  June  20,   1903,  the  codified  text  of  the  law 
being  published  Jan.  31,  1904],  and  maternity  in- 
surance, established   by  the   law  of  July   17,   1910. 
In  its  system  of  compulsory  insurance  against  in- 
dustrial accidents  Italy  followed  to  a  great  extent 
the  example  of  Germany,  but  looked  to  France  and 
Belgium  for  models  of  a  system  of  old  age  insur- 
ance.    The  establishment  of  the  National  Institute 
for  Insurance  of  Workmen  against  Invalidity  and 
Old  Age  (Cassa  Nazionale  di  Previdenza  per  la  In- 
vaiidita  e  per  la  Vecchiaia  degli  Operai) ,  under  the 
law  of  July   17,   1898   [modified  by  the  amending 
acts  of  July  7,  1901,  and  May  20,  1907],  was  merely 
an    institution    for    voluntary    insurance,    although 
subsidized  by  the  State,  and  showed  a  pronounced 
similarity  to  the  corresponding  French  and  Belgian 
institutions.     The  privilege  of  being  insured  in  this 
institute  was  offered  by  the  law  to  all  Italian  citi- 
zens engaged  mainly  in  manual  labor  for  time  or 
piece  wages,  or  on  their  own  account,  provided  they 
did  not  pay  more  than  30  lire  ($5.79)   per  annum 
in  taxes  of  any  nature.     A  married  woman  could 
be  insured  without  the  permission  of  her  husband 
and  a  minor  without  the  permission  of  his  parent 
or  guardian.     The  law  authorized  the  institute  to 
carry  on  an  old-age  insurance  business  among  other 
classes  of  the  population  (so-called  popular  annuity 
insurance) ,   and  when   a   regularly   insured   person 
ceased  to  satisfy  the  above-mentioned  requirements 
he  was  transferred  to  this  popular  insurance  branch. 
However,  organized  labor  and  social  reformers  in 
Italy  were  not  satisfied  with  this  form  of  voluntary 
old-age  and  invalidity  insurance,  and  during  the  20 
years  of  operation  of  the  law  of  1898  the  Govern- 
ment was  continuously   beset  by  demands  for  the 
enactment  of  a  compulsory  old-age  and  invalidity 
insurance   law.     During   the  war   the   Government 
complied    in    part    with    these    demands    by    the 
issuance   on   April  29,   191 7,  of   a  viceregal  decree 
which  made  it  compulsory  for  all  auxiliary  war  es- 
tablishments to  insure  their  workers  in  the  National 
Institute    for    Old-Age    and    Invalidity    Insurance. 
In  pursuance  of  this  decree  over  600,000   workers 
were  insured  in  the  institute  and  more  than  40,- 
000,000  lire   (^7,720,000)   paid  into  it  as  contribu- 
tions for  this  insurance.     On  November  28,   1918, 
the  Government  finally  submitted  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  a  bill  for  compulsory  old-age  and  in- 
validity   insurance.      The    unanimous    approval   of 
the  bill  by  employers'  and  workers'   organizations 
and  the  insistent  demand  of  these  organizations  for 
speedy  enactment  of  the  bill  convinced  the  Govern- 
ment that  it  would  be  most  suitable  not  to  await 
parliamentary  action  on  the  bill,  which  would  be 
greatly    delayed    by    the    large    amount    of    urgent 
legislation  before  Parliament,  but  to  enact  the  pro- 
visions   of    the    bill    by    incorporating    them    in   a 
viceregal  decree.     Such  a  decree,  having  the  force 
of  a  law  and  containing  substantially  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Government  bill,  was  issued  in  April 
21,    1919.  .  .  .  The    Italian    compulsory    invalidity 
and    old-age    insurance    has   a    threefold    purpose; 
I.  The  granting  of  a  pension  in  case  of  invalidity 
(disability  for  work)  or  of  old  age.    2.  The  granting 
of  a  temporary  monthly  allowance  to  the  widow  or 
orphans  of  the  insured.    3.  The  prevention  and  cure 
of  invahdity.     The  decree  makes  insurance  against 
old   age   and   invalidity   obligatory    for   persons   of 
both  sexes  of  the  ages  between  15  and  65  years 
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who  are  employed  as — (a)  Laborers,  journeymen, 
apprentices,  porters,  helpers,  clerks,  foremen  or 
salaried  employees  in  industry,  commerce,  agricul- 
ture, forestry,  fishing,  public  service,  and  the  pro- 
fessions (inclusive  of  teachers  and  private  instruc- 
tors), as  well  as  home  workers,  {b)  Domestic 
servants  and  persons  in  all  kinds  of  private  service, 
(c)  Half-share  {mezzadri)  and  tenant  farmers 
{affituari)  who  according  to  usage  have  to  per- 
form manual  work  for  the  owner  of  the  farm. 
Aliens  working  in  Italy  in  one  of  the.  above  occupa- 
tions are  also  subject  to  compulsory  insurance  but 
are  not  entitled  to  the  State  contribution  unless 
an  agreement  between  their  native  country  and 
Italy  grants  reciprocity  in  this  respect  to  Italian 
citizens.  .  .  .  The  decree  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment in  the  Ministry-  of  Industry,  Commerce,  and 
Labor  of  a  technical  actuarial  office,  which  is  to 
supervise  the  application  of  the  social  insurance 
laws,  and  insurance  institutes  in  general,  and  to 
make  studies  of  all  matters  relating  to  insurance. 
The  officials  of  this  office  must  be  graduates  in 
pure  or  applied  mathematics  of  a  higher  commercial 
college.  .  .  .  The  compulsory  accident  insurance 
law  is  also  applicable  to  Italian  citizens  living  in 
the  colonies.  They  will  be  insured  in  the  Na- 
tional Social  Insurance  Institute  in  accordance  with 
special  regulations,  to  be  issued  conjointly  by  the 
Minister  of  Industry,  Commerce  and  Labor  and 
the  Minister  of  Colonies." — Monthly  Labor  Review, 
Dec,  1919,  pp.  349-350,  358). — "Very  little  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  Italian  Government  in 
the  field  of  sickness  insurance  in  comparison  with 
accident  and  old-age  insurance.  The  only  measure 
enacted  of  any  importance  is  the  law  of  April  15, 
1886,  concerning  recognition  or  incorporation  of  the 
voluntary  private  mutual  benefit  societies  which 
concern  themselves  mainly  but  not  exclusively  with 
sickness  insurance." — Workmen's  insurance  and 
compensation  systems  in  Europe  {Bureau  of  Labor, 
Report  of  the  Commission  of  Labor,  1909,  v.  2, 
ch.  7,  p.  1699). 

1917-1922. — Compulsory  insurance  of  agricul- 
tural labor. — New  scale  of  benefits. — "By  the  de- 
cree law  No.  1450  of  August  23,  191 7,  compulsory 
insurance,  of  agricultural  labor  against  accidents 
was  introduced  into  Italy.  In  so  far  as  provision 
for  insurance  against  work  accidents  is  concerned, 
this  law  places  agricultural  workers  on  a  par 
with  industrial  workers,  who  are  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  of  January  31,  1904.  The  law 
affects  9,000,000  workers  and  its  importance  war- 
rants the  giving  here  of  a  brief  digest  of  its 
essential  provisions.  The  problem  of  insurance 
against  accidents  in  agriculture  was  partially  solved 
in  Italy  by  the  aforementioned  law  of  January  31, 
1904.  This  law  did  in  fact  cover  certain  extra- 
hazardous rural  work  in  establishments  in  which 
more  than  five  persons  were  employed  as  well 
as  the  operation  of  power  machinery.  The  ma- 
jority of  agricultural  workers  were,  however,  out- 
side the  scope  of  this  law.  In  view  of  the  number 
of  workers  to  be  protected  the  extension  of  com- 
pulsory insurance  to  work  executed  without  cm- 
ploying  machinery  was  much  more  necessary  in 
agriculture  than  in  manufacturing  industry.  It 
should,  moreover,  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  theory, 
so  often  advanced,  that  agricultural  labor  is  less 
hazardous  than  industrial  labor  is  recognized  to 
be  entirely  unfounded.  .  .  .  The  law  provides  for 
fixed  benefits,  established  on  the  presumption  of 
uniform  average  wages  throughout  the  kinKtinm, 
an  easily  admissible  presumption  since  agricultural 
wages  in  the  various  districts  do  not  show  such 
diversity  as  wages  in  industry.     A  rigid  system  of 
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paying  compensation  has,  however,  not  been  adopt- 
ed. The  benefits  vary  not  only  with  the  seriousness 
of  the  injury  but  with  the  age  and  dependents  of 
the  injured.  The  scale  of  compensation  rates  is 
subject  to  revision  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  two 
nor  more  than  five  years.  The  scale  of  benefits  was 
first  fixed  for  the  year  1919,  the  year  in  which 
the  law  came  into  force.  Owing  to  the  phenomenal 
increase  of  wages  and  the  depreciation  of  Italian 
money  a  new  scale  of  benefits  three  to  four  times 
as  high  as  that  for  1919  was  fixed  in  192 1  for  the 
year  1922.  This  scale  fixes  different  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  men  and  women.  Widows  who  are 
heads  of  households,  however,  receive  benefits  equal 
to  those  of  men.  To  the  basic  benefits  for  death 
and  disablement  one-tenth  is  added  for  the  injured 
person's  wife  and  for  each  of  his  children  under 
15  years  of  age.  The  total  additions  to  the  basic 
benefit  may,  however,  not  exceed  50  per  cent.  The 
benefits  for  fatal  accidents  and  for  accidents  caus- 
ing permanent  disabihty  are  paid  as  lump  sums; 
but  they  are  paid  into  the  National  Insurance  Fund 
{Cassa  Nazionale  di  Previdettza)  to  be  converted 
into  annuities  if  sufficient  to  provide  an  amount 
equal  to  at  least  300  lire  ($57.90,  par)  per  year. 
.  .  .  The  cost  of  the  insurance  is  borne  entirely 
by  the  owner,  the  tenant  by  emphyteusis  (Foot- 
note: Or  the  usufructuary  of  the  land).  This  ap- 
plies also  to  land  worked  on  shares  where  the 
tenant  habitually  gives  his  own  labor  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land.  Where  this  condition  does  not 
exist  the  owner  has  the  right  to  recover  from  a 
rent-paying  tenant  the  full  amount  of  the  insurance 
contribution  and  from  a  metayer  an  amount  pro- 
portionate to  the  latter's  share  of  the  produce  of 
the  land.  Anyone  causing  the  laborer  to  sustain 
the  expense  of  insurance  by  directly  or  indirectly 
retaining  wages  is  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing 4,000  lire  ($772,  par).  .  .  .  (Footnote:  Con- 
tract by  which  a  grant  was  made  of  a  right,  either 
perpetual  or  for  a  long  period,  to  the  possession 
and  enjoyment  of  land,  originally  agricultural, 
subject  to  keeping  the  land  in  cultivation  or  from 
depreciation,  the  payment  of  a  fixed  annual  rent 
or  canon,  and  certain  other  conditions;  also  the 
right  so  granted,  or  the  tenure  by  which  it  is  held. 
The  right  is  heritable  and  also  alienable  under 
certain  conditions.)" — Compidsory  a^ccident  insur- 
ance of  agricultural  workers  in  Italy  {Monthly  La- 
bor Review,  Jan.,  1923,  pp.  26-27,  29  and  foot- 
note). 

1920. — Compulsory  insurance  against  unem- 
ployment.   See  Labor  legislation:  1920- 192 2. 

NEW  ZEALAND 

1900-1912. — Workers'  compensation. — "For  an 
employer  to  be  liable  for  an  accident  at  common 
law  he  must  to  some  extent  have  been  to  blame 
for  its  occurrence.  Under  the  workers'  compen- 
sation act,  1908,  this  is,  however,  not  necessary, 
and  an  employer  is  liable  for  all  accidents  to  his 
workmen  arising  out  of  or  during  the  course  of 
their  employment.  The  maximum  which  can  be 
claimed  is  £520  (If 2,530  [at  normal  exchangcl),  and 
certain  diseases  are  assumed  to  be  accidents.  The 
liability  is  therefore  a  serious  one  for  all  house- 
holders and  employers  of  labor,  but  a  complete 
cover  can  be  obtained  from  the  department  for  a 
moderate  premium  on  the  wages  expended.  There 
have  been  several  imiiortant  amendments  to  the 
original  workers'  comi)ensation  act  of  1900,  some 
of  (he  most  interesting  of  these  being  in  looS,  when 
the  Government  undertook  by  legislation  to  estab- 
lish  a  sjiecific  scale  of   compensation   for  different 
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kinds  of  injuries  sustained  by  workers.  This  was 
apparently  the  first  attempt  that  had  ever  been 
made  to  re^julate  by  statute  the  precise  amount  of 
compensation  allowable  for  such  injuries.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  provision  was  to  limit  litigation  aris- 
inji  over  questions  of  amount  of  damages  to  be 
awarded.  .  .  .  During  any  period  of  total  inca- 
pacity the  employer  is  reciuired  to  pay  one-half 
of  the  worker's  averape  weekly  earnings  at  the 
time  of  the  accident,  but  if  the  worker's  ordinary 
rate  of  pay  is  not  less  than  30s.  ($7.30)  per  week 
the  weekly  payment  is  not  less  than  £1  ($4.8665)  ; 
weekly  payments,  however,  are  not  required  to  ex- 
tend over  a  longer  aggregate  period  than  six  years, 
and  the  aggregate  amount  of  weekly  payment  is 
limited  to  £500  ($2,433).  A  lump  sum  can  be 
awarded  instead  of  weekly  payment,  this  being  a 
sum  equal  to  the  present  value  at  s  per  cent  com- 
pound interest  of  the  aggregate  of  the  weekly  pay- 
ment which  would  probably  become  payable  if 
compensation  by  way  of  weekly  payments  were 
instead  awarded.  During  any  period  of  partial  in- 
capacity the  weekly  payment  is  one-half  the  dif- 
ference between  the  amount  of  the  average  weekly 
earnings  before  the  accident  and  the  average  weekly 
amount  which  the  worker  can  earn  in  some  em- 
ployment after  the  accident.  The  term  'worker'  is 
defined  in  the  act  to  include  any  person  who 
works  under  a  contract  of  service  or  apprenticeship 
with  an  employer,  whether  by  manual  or  clerical 
labor,  and  whether  paid  by  wages  or  salary;  but 
it  does  not  include  any  person  whose  average 
weekly  earnings  exceed  £5  ($24.33).  Any  pers'on 
earning  over  this  amount  in  any  industry  can  get 
no  benefit  whatever  from  the  workers'  compen- 
sation act  for  any  injury  sustained,  but  a  remedy 
is  open  for  compensation  under  the  common  law. 
However,  this  would  not  permit  of  any  compen- 
sation unless  the  accident  should  be  clearly  tire 
fault  of  the  employer.  In  the  case  of  the  death 
of  the  worker  as  the  result  of  injury,  the  amount 
of  compensation  to  those  totally  dependent  upon 
him  would  be  a  sum  equal  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty  times  his  average  weekly  earnings,  or  the 
sum  of  £200  ($973),  whichever  of  those  sums  is 
the  larger,  but  not  exceeding  in  any  case  £500 
($2,433).  If  the  worker  leaves  only  partial  de- 
pendents, the  compensation  is  a  sum  equal  to  three 
times  the  value  of  the  benefit  received  by  these 
dependents  from  the  deceased  worker  during  the 
12  months  immediately  preceding  the  accident 
which  caused  his  death,  but  not  exceeding  in  any 
case  £500  ($2,433).  •  •  •  Compensation  to  workers 
is  also  allowed  in  the  case  of  any  diseases  being 
contracted  due  to  the  nature  of  their  employment, 
the  same  as  if  death  or  disablement  were  incurred 
by  accident.  .  .  .  While  the  New  Zealand  law  is 
clear  and  specific  as  regards  rate  of  compensation 
to  employees  for  personal  injuries  arising  out  of 
and  in  the  course  of  employment,  the  task  of  de- 
termining whether  or  not  the  accident  was  occa- 
sioned 'out  of  and  in  the  course  of  employment'  is 
often  difficult.  Such  questions  are  referred  to  the 
New  Zealand  Court  of  Arbitration,  which  also 
decides  cases  relating  to  disputes  between  employers 
and  employees  respecting  wages  and  conditions  of 
labor.  In  general,  this  court  considers  any  acci- 
dents that  happen  during  the  period  of  employ- 
ment and  relating  to  it  as  requiring  compensation. 
.  .  .  The  New  Zealand  Parliament  has  passed  a  bill 
which  will  include  domestic  servants  within  the 
scope  of  the  workers'  compensation  act  when  such 
domestic  service  is  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
seven  days.  The  new  law  came  into  operation 
on  March  i,  1912.    In  the  case  previously  of  claims 


brought  by  domestic  servants  for  compensation  it 
has  been  held  that  householders  can  not  be  obliged 
to  pay,  owing  to  the  fact  that  such  domestic  service 
is  not  carried  on  for  the  purpo.se  of  the  employer's 
trade  or  business.  Such  defense  will  no  longer  be 
available  when  the  new  law  goes  into  effect,  and 
it  is  probable  that  employers  of  domestic  servants 
will  give  a  large  business  to  insurance  companies 
in  insuring  themselves  against  possible  claims  by 
their  servants  for  compensation  for  accidents  which 
may  arise  'out  of  and  in  the  course  of  .their  em- 
ployment."— H.  D.  Baker,  Neiv  Zealand  (United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Special 
Consular  Report,  no.  57,  pp.  203-207). 

1922. — Maternity  benefits.     See  Labor  legisla- 
tion: 1920-1922. 

NORWAY 

1885-1910. — Accident  and  sickness  insurance. — 

"Legislation  for  workingmen's  insurance  in  Nor- 
way dates  back  to  1885,  when  a  royal  commission 
was  appointed  to  consider  all  questions  relating 
to  the  subject.  The  commission  concluded  its  la- 
bors in  1890,  and  presented  a  bill  in  favor  of 
compulsory  insurance  against  sickness  and  accident. 
With  many  changes,  the  measure  was  submitted  to 
the  Storthing  in  1893,  but  for  various  reasons  the 
section  relating  to  accident  insurance  alone  was 
accepted.  This  law,  modeled  after  laws  in  op- 
eration in  Germany  and  Austria,  went  into  effect 
July  I,  1895.  It  has  been  amended  three  times, 
but  the  amendments  do  not  materially  change  its 
provisions.  As  it  stands  today  [1910],  it  covers 
manufacturing  only,  agriculture,  fisheries  and  ship- 
ping not  being  included.  Its  provisions  require 
that  workingmen  engaged  in  factories,  mills,  mines, 
preparation  of  explosives,  etc.,  at  wages  not  exceed- 
ing I200"  crowns  ($324)  per  annum,  must  be  in- 
sured whether  employed  by  the  state,  the  commune 
or  a  private  employer.  Workingmen  with  an  in- 
come above  this  sum  are  also  included ;  but  pre- 
miums and  benefits  in  such  cases  are  based  on 
an  income  of  1200  crowns.  Insurance  for  the  em- 
ployee must  be  taken  in  cases  by  the  employer 
in  the  state  department,  which  may  also  write 
certain  forms  of  voluntary  insurance.  Administra- 
tion expenses  are  paid  by  the  state  out  of  general 
taxes,  the  department  being  entirely  bureaucratic 
and  managed  by  governmental  appointees.  The 
awards  of  idemnity  are  made  by  certain  trust- 
worthy men  in  each  commune,  who  are  paid  half 
by  the  state  and  half  by  the  commune.  The 
cost,  outside  of  administration  expenses,  is  met 
by  the  employers,  the  rates  of  premium  charged 
the  latter  being  determined  by  the  risks  of  the 
business  as  shown  by  experience.  If  the  workman 
dies  as  a  result  of  injury,  his  heirs  receive  50 
crowns  ($13.50)  for  his  burial,  his  widow  20  per 
cent  of  his  wages  during  her  widowhood,  and  each 
minor  child,  whether  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  15 
per  cent  payable  up  to  its  fifteenth  year.  The 
aggregate  to  widow  and  children,  however,  must 
not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  wages.  If  both 
parents  are  dead,  each  child  receives  20  per  cent 
of  the  wages,  with  the  same  maximum  for  the 
aggregate.  If  the  widow  re-marries,  she  receives 
a  lump  sum  equivalent  to  three  times  her  annuity. 
In  case  the  injury  does  not  cause  death,  the  work- 
man is  entitled  after  four  weeks  to  the  cost  of 
medical  treatment,  either  at  home  or  in  a  hos- 
pital. Sickness  insurance  societies  are  to  pay  these 
costs  for  the  first  four  weeks,  if  the  workman  is 
so  insured ;  otherwise  the  employer  is  liable  for 
them.  If  disabled,  after  four  weeks  the  workman 
is  paid   60  per   cent   of  his  wages,  but  not  more 
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than  60  crowns  ($16.20)  per  month  in  any  case. 
Should  the  disability  not  be  total,  the  benefit  is 
proportionately  smaller.  The  state  department  is 
permitted  to  pay  a  lump  sum,  equal  to  the  esti- 
mated present  value  of  benefits,  if  this  will  assist 
the  injured  to  establish  himself  in  a  self-supporting, 
permanent  occupation." — L.  K,  Frankel  and  M.  M. 
Dawson,  Workingmen's  insurance  in  Europe,  pp. 
48-49. — "Sickness  insurance,  as  provided  for  in  the 
bill  recommended  by  the  Norwegian  commission 
of  1885,  .  .  .  was  compulsory  in  character.  Under 
its  provisions,  workingmen  were  required  to  insure 
themselves  either  in  self-administered  registered  so- 
cieties or  in  a  state  society  covering  the  entire 
kingdom.  This  part  of  the  bill  .  .  .  failed  of 
passage  though  the  accident  insurance  section  be- 
came law.  Another  bill  presented  by  a  second  com- 
mission appointed  in  1900,  met  a  similar  fate.  In 
May,  1907,  however,  the  Storthing  requested  the 
administration  to  present  proposals  for  sickness  in- 
surance, compulsory  for  all  workmen  and  employes 
in  official  or  private  service  whose  wages  did  not 
exceed  a  given  amount,  costs  to  be  borne  by  con- 
tributions of  the  insured,  the  state  and  employers. 
The  extent  to  which  communes  and  employers  were 
to  contribute  was  to  be  determined.  The  Minister 
of  Commerce  and  Industry,  accordingly,  appointed 
a  commission  which  included  two  of  the  leading 
actuaries  of  Norway,  to  draft  such  a  measure. 
After  much  dehberation  this  body  in  May,  1908, 
presented  its  report,  which  resulted  in  the  law  of 
September  18,  1909.  The  commission  proposed  a 
series  of  district  or  communal  organizations,  with  a 
central  state  body,  and  entirely  rejected  the  idea 
of  a  national  society  advanced  by  the  former  com- 
mission. These  societies  are  to  pay  benefits  for 
the  first  six  months  of  illness,  with  not  more  than 
thirteen  weeks  in  the  second  half  year  if  sickness 
continues  that  long.  To  protect  societies  against 
excessive  sickness  and  mortality  losses,  an  'equali- 
zation fund'  established  by  the  state  organization 
from  a  part  of  the  state  contributions  was  recom- 
mended. This  portion  of  the  report  is  carried  into 
effect  under  the  new  law." — Ibid.,  pp.  183-184. 

1915. — Maternity  benefiits. — "The  Norwegian  act 
of  1915  increased  the  income  limit  for  all  persons 
embraced  within  its  scope;  extended  the  maternity 
benefit  from  the  six  weeks  following  confinement 
to  the  two  previous  weeks  and  provided  free 
obstetrical  aid  and  a  cash  benefit  of  thirty  crowns 
to  the  wives  of  insured  men." — O.  S.  Halsey,  Re- 
cent progress  in  social  insurance  throughout  the 
world  {American  Labor  Legislation  Review,  June, 
1920). 

POLAND 

1919. — State  assistance  for  unemployed. — "Ac- 
cording to  the  British  Labor  Gazette  for  February 
[1920]  (p.  64),  the  Polish  Official  Gazette  for 
November,  1919,  contains  the  text  of  a  temporary 
Government  measure  which  provides  the  following 
immediate  arrangements  in  aid  of  the  unemployed 
pending  the  passing  of  a  law  dealing  with  this 
subject:  'Able-bodied  workers  of  either  sex  in 
trade,  commerce,  or  transport  who,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  are  out  of  work,  are  entitled 
to  State  assistance,  to  be  administered  by  the 
district  unemployed  assistance  commission  under 
the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  One-half  of  the  membership  of  the  above 
commission  will  be  composed  of  workers'  repre- 
sentatives. The  rate  of  daily  assistance  to  be 
given  varies  according  to  the  population  of  the 
locality.  Where  the  population  is  less  than  So,ocx) 
it  will  be  4  marks  for  the  head  of  the  family,  with 


2  marks  for  his  wife  (if  she  is  not  earning  a 
separate  wage),  and  i  mark  for  each  dependent 
child,  the  total  not  to  exceed  10  marks  a  day;  in 
places  with  50,000  inhabitants  or  more  and  in  all 
industrial  centers  the  daily  allowance  is  s  marks 
for  the  head  of  the  family,  3  marks  for  a  worker's 
wife  not  earning  money  independently,  and  i  mark 
for  each  dependent  child,  the  total  not  exceeding 
12  marks  a  day.  This  donation  may  be  in  kind.  It 
is  to  begin  within  14  days  after  the  unemployed 
worker  has  been  registered  in  the  labor  office,  the 
maximum  number  of  weekly  donations  in  any  one 
year  being  13,  though  in  exceptional  cases  it  may 
be  17.  The  donation  will  be  forfeited  if  the  ap- 
pHcant  has  ceased  work  for  inadequate  reasons;  if 
he  has  obtained  work  for  at  least  a  fortnight;  if 
he  has  made  a  false  statement  in  his  application ; 
if  he  fails  to  comply  with  certain  regulations;  and 
finally,  if  he  declines  to  accept  work  in  establish- 
ments not  affected  by  a  strike  or  boycott,  at  trade- 
union  rates,  or  at  current  local  rates,  when  such 
work  is  offered  to  him  by  the  labor  office.'" — 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  Apr.,   1920,  p.   201. 

PORTUGAL 

1919. — Compulsory  insurance  for  sickness,  ac- 
cidents, invalidity  and  old  age. — "Three  decrees 
were  issued  in  May,  1919,  providing  compulsory 
insurance  in  Portugal  for  sickness,  industrial  acci- 
dents, invalidity,  old  age,  and  for  dependents  of 
all  persons  industrially  employed  and  receiving 
wages  below  the  sums  fixed  for  each  class  of  in- 
surance. Sickness  insurance,  provided  through  the 
'Institute  of  obHgatory  social  insurance  and  gen- 
eral welfare,'  is  compulsory  for  all  persons  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  70  not  earning  more  than  900 
escudos  ($972.45  par)  a  year,  while  employers, 
civil  and  military  authorities,  and  others  receiving 
more  than  this  sum  are  divided  into  four  classes 
according  to  their  incomes,  and  are  required  to 
contribute  from  0.5  escudos  (54  cents,  par)  to  3 
escudos  ($3.24  par)  per  month  to  the  fund.  When 
the  income  of  such  a  person  falls  below  this  fixed 
sum,  he  is  changed  from  a  contributing  member 
to  one  who  is  eligible  for  benefits.  Active  members 
are  divided  into  three  classes  and  are  required  to 
pay  from  0.3  escudo  (32.4  cents,  par)  to  0.5  escudo 
(54  cents,  par)  per  month,  and  they  may  receive 
benefits  for  as  much  as  275  days.  The  payments 
are  divided  into  four  periods  paying  0.3  escudo 
(32.4  cents,  par),  0.24  escudo  (25.9  cents,  par),  and 
0.16  escudo  (17.3  cents,  par),  respectively,  for  each 
of  the  three  classes  for  the  first  30  days  and  about 
one-third  of  these  amounts  for  the  last  period  of 
185  days.  Municipal  physicians  are  required  to 
attend  members  at  a  fixed  rate  of  remuneration. 
The  associations  formed  under  this  law  have  all 
civil  rights.  They  may  sue  or  be  sued,  may  acquire 
property,  etc.,  and  may  upon  approval  of  the 
Government  form  auxiliary  unions,  saving  funds, 
and  establish  sanatoriums  and  furnish  medical  aid, 
and  where  these  funds  will  permit,  may  establish 
day  nurseries,  milk  depots,  school  lunch  rooms,  etc., 
for  the  benefit  of  their  members.  Sick  benefits  are 
paid  after  six  months'  membership,  and  death  and 
dependents'  benefits  after  two  years.  Schedules  of 
premiums  may  be  revised  every  two  years.  Acci- 
dent insurance  is  paid  to  both  brain  and  hand 
workers,  the  employer  being  responsible  for  insur- 
ance of  all  in  his  employ  and  the  State  for  em- 
ployees in  the  civil  service.  The  insurance  includes 
ho.spital  and  medical  attention  and  compensation 
for  incapacity  or  death  incurred  as  a  result  of  em- 
ployment.   In  case  o^  death,  compensation  is  paid 
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to  the  husband  or  wife  surviving  and  to  ininor 
children.  Total  i)ermanent  disability  carries  a  pen- 
sion equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  former  earnings, 
and  permanent  partial  disability  one-half  of  the 
wages,  while  the  same  proportions  are  maintained 
for  total  and  partial  temporary  disability.  Insur- 
ance for  invalidity  (defmed  as  total  disability  re- 
sulting from  natural  causes)  and  insurance  for  old 
age  and  for  dependents  are  also  compulsory  for 
all  persons  from  15  to  65  years  of  age  except  State 
and  municipal  officials  (for  whom  the  law  pro- 
vides superannuation  benefits)  and  some  others  in 
special  classes.  Invalidity  and  old-age  pensions 
are  entirely  supported  by  the  State,  though  the 
Provinces  may  be  required  to  contribute  toward 
their  support.  Old-age  pensions  are  granted  at  the 
age  of  70  if  premiums,  which  are  fixed  at  the  rate 
of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  wages,  have  been 
paid  for  30  years,  while  premiums  payable  for 
dependents  are  fixed  at  i  per  cent  of  wages,  pay- 
able in  47  installments  per  year." — Monthly  Labor 
Review,  Dec,  1920,  pp.  161-162. 

RUSSIA 

1866-1912. — Accident,  old  age  and  sickness  in- 
surance.— Maternity  benefits. — Law  of  1912. — 
"Along  with  the  industrial  development  the  prob- 
lems of  protection  of  workmen  against  the  results 
of  accidents,  sickness,  and  old  age  have  been  grow- 
ing in  importance  and  have  commanded  increasing 
attention  [written  in  1911].  The  workmen's  com- 
pensation act  of  June  2  (15),  1903,  embracing  all 
large  industries,  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
result  in  the  domain  of  workmen's  insurance.  It 
has  introduced  a  system  of  compensation  of  work- 
men against  industrial  accidents  within  a  rather 
limited  scope.  In  the  field  of  old-age  insurance  the 
existing  provisions  embrace  almost  exclusively  the 
individual  employees  of  the  State.  Of  the  private 
employees  thus  provided  for  the  most  important 
are  the  railroad  employees,  for  whom  old-age 
pension  funds  were  established  in  188S.  In  view 
of  the  extensive  undertakings  of  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment, however,  the  existing  old-age  pension 
funds  cover  a  very  large  body  of  industrial  wage- 
earners.  The  pension  fund  for  government  railroad 
employees  was  organized  in  1894,  the  fund  for 
employees  of  the  liquor  monopoly  in  1900,  etc. 
Very  much  less  has  been  established  in  the  domain 
of  provision  against  sickness,  though  the  earhest 
social  labor  legislation  concerned  itself  with  the 
care  of  the  men  in  factories  in  case  of  sickness. 
Special  laws  concerning  employees  of  certain  state 
establishments  were  promulgated  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  general  provisions  in  the  form 
of  temporary  regulations  were  made  in  1866,  re- 
quiring the  factory  owners  to  furnish  medical  aid 
and  if  necessary  hospital  treatment  to  the  sick 
employees.  Thus  from  the  very  beginning  the 
problem  of  medical  treatment  was  separated  from 
that  of  financial  aid  during  sickness,  and  the  burden 
of  such  medical  treatment  was  placed  upon  the 
employer.  Fairly  satisfactory  results  were  obtained 
in  this  branch  of  sickness  insurance,  but  almost  no 
progress  was  made  in  the  other  branch.  Thus,  the 
entire  situation  in  regard  to  workmen's  insurance 
in  Russia  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  i.  An 
accident  compensation  law  of  1903,  followed  by  a 
series  of  special  laws  for  various  groups  of  gov- 
ernment employees.  2.  The  law  of  1866  requiring 
the  furnishing  of  medical  treatment  in  factories 
(extended  in  1886  to  mines),  and  3.  A  series  of 
special  institutions  for  old-age  and  invalidity  in- 
surance and  relief  mainly  of  government  employees. 


In  addition  to  these  provisions  for  the  welfare 
of  the  wage-earners,  as  established  by  laws  and 
governmental  decrees,  there  is  in  Russia  but  little 
that  can  be  traced  to  voluntary  efforts,  either  of 
the  employer  or  of  the  employees  themselves. 
Within  the  last  few  years,  and  especially  since  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Legislature,  con- 
siderable activity  has  manifested  itself  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  legislative  proposals  for  comprehensive 
insurance  systems,  including  all  the  three  main 
branches  of  workmen's  insurance,  against  acci- 
dents, sickness,  and  old  age  and  invalidity.  Such 
proposals  were  published  in  1Q05,  1906,  1907,  and 
1908." — I.  W.  Rubinow,  Studies  in  zvorkmen's  in- 
surance, pp.  209i-2oq2. — "Maternity  benefits  in 
Russia  are  provided  for  by  the  law  of  June  23 
(July  6),  1912,  which  instituted  a  system  of  com- 
pulsory  sickness  and  accident   insurance   for   wage 

earners  in  specified  industries It  was  not  until 

November  26,  1913,  that  a  decree  was  issued  giving 
notice  of  the  appropriation  of  46,000  rubles  ($23,- 
690)  for  carrying  the  law  into  effect.  .  .  .  The  in- 
dustrial code  regulating  employment  in  industrial 
establishments  prohibited  the  employment  of 
women  for  a  period  of  four  weeks  after  childbirth. 
.  .  .  The  sickness  insurance  act  applies  to  all  wage- 
earners,  men  and  women,  employed  in  factories, 
shops,  mines,  iron  works,  railway  shops,  inland 
navigation,  tramways  employing  regularly  not  less 
than  20  persons  and  in  which  mechanical  or  animal 
power  is  used,  or  in  which  not  less  than  30  em- 
ployees are  regularly  engaged.  Establishments  be- 
longing to  a  county  (zemstvo)  or  municipality  are 
also  included.  Establishments  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment and  railways  which  are  common  carriers 
are  not  included,  as  special  provision  is  made  for 
their  employees  under  other  laws.  Agriculture  and 
home-working  industries  are  also  excluded.  .  .  . 
The  benefits  consist  of  (i)  medical  treatment;  (2) 
sick  wage;  (3)  maternity  benefit,  including  preg- 
nancy; (4)  funeral  benefit;  (5)  benefits  to  de- 
pendents of  members.  Persons  must  be  members 
for  three  months  before  they  become  entitled  to 
benefits.  .  .  .  The  income  of  the  sick  funds  is 
derived  from  (i)  contributions  of  members  and 
subsidies  of  ovv'ners  of  establishment;  (2)  income 
from  such  invested  capital  as  the  fund  may  pos- 
sess; (3)  bequests  and  donations;  (4)  fines  im- 
posed on  members  for  infractions  of  rules  and 
fines  imposed  on  employers  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  law  as  to  payments  to  be  made  from 
wages  and  on  his  own  account;  (S)  miscellaneous 
receipts.  The  contributions  (i)  of  the  insured  per- 
sons are  fixed  by  the  general  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  fund  and  may  range  from  i  to  2  per 
cent  of  the  wages;  in  funds  with  less  than  400 
members  the  dues  may  be  increased  up  to  3  per 
cent  of  the  wage.  .  .  .  The  contribution  of  the 
employer  is  two-thirds  of  the  amount  paid  by  his 
employees." — H.  J.  Harris,  Maternity  benefit  sys- 
tems in  certain  foreign  countries  {United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau,  Legal 
Series,  no.  3,  Bureau  Publication,  no.  57,  pp.  165- 
167,  169). 

1918-1922. — Workmen's  insurance. — Decrees  of 
1918,  1921  and  1922.— "Social  insurance  was  estab- 
lished to  meet  the  following  cases  by  the  basic 
Decree  of  31  October  1918:  (i)  Cost  of  sickness, 
drugs,  confinement,  etc.  (2)  Incapacity  for  work, 
involving  the  temporary  loss  of  means  of  sub- 
sistence, whatever  the  determining  cause  (sickness, 
accident,  etc.).  (3)  Incapacity  for  work,  involving 
the  permanent  loss  of  all  or  part  of  the  means  of 
subsistence  owing  to  unemployment,  for  which 
the  person  concerned  is  not  to  blame.     The  same 
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decree  extended  the  benefit  of  insurance  to  all 
persons  solely  dependent  on  the  product  of  their 
labour,  whether  employed  in  nationalised  State 
undertakings,  private  firms,  or  working  at  home  on 
their  own  account.  Insurance  funds  had  to  be 
made  up  of  contributions  paid  by  individual  em- 
ployers, nationalised  institutions  or  undertakings, 
artels,  artisans,  farmers,  etc.,  the  revenue  from 
property  and  capital  belonging  to  insurance  insti- 
tutions, and  tmes  inflicted  for  contraventions  of  the 
Insurance  Law  or  delay  in  payment  of  premiums. 
Benefit  could  take  the  form  either  of  medical  treat- 
ment of  all  kinds,  or  the  allocation  of  grants  or 
pensions.  Grants  were  made  in  the  event  of  tem- 
porary disability  due  to  sickness,  accident,  confine- 
ment, etc.,  for  unemployment  or  for  funeral  ex- 
penses. The  amount  was  fixed  as  follows:  (i)  In 
case  of  temporary  loss  of  capacity  for  work,  the 
grant  was  equivalent  to  the  worker's  wages,  but 
was  only  paid  for  the  working  days  on  which  the 
person  concerned  had  not  been  able  to  work.  (2) 
Pregnant  women  engaged  in  manual  work  were 
entitled  to  the  payment  of  their  wages  for  eight 
weeks  before  and  eight  weeks  after  confinement. 
This  period  was  reduced  to  six  weeks  both  before 
and  after  confinement  in  the  case  of  women  en- 
gaged in  intellectual  work.  (3)  The  grant  for  un- 
employment was  based  on  the  minimum  wages  pre- 
vailing in  the  district  and  was  payable  for  all 
days  of  actual  unemployment,  from  the  last  day 
on  which  the  unemployed  person  •  had  received 
wages  until  that  on  which  he  resumed  work. 
(4)  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  insured  per- 
son or  a  dependent  member  of  his  family,  a  grant 
was  payable  under  the  Decree  of  5  December 
192 1  equivalent  to  the  average  cost  of  civil  burial 
in  the  locality  in  question.  In  the  case  of  burials 
of  persons  of  over  12  years  the  grant  must  not 
exceed  the  average  local  wage,  nor  one-half  this 
sum  in  the  case  of  children  of  under  12  years 
of  age.  Pensions  could  be  paid  when  permanent 
total  or  partial  incapacity  for  work  resulted  from 
sickness,  old  age,  accident,  etc.  This  amount  was 
fixed  as  follows:  (i)  In  cases  of  of  total  dis- 
ability a  monthly  pension  was  paid  equivalent  to 
twenty-five  times  the  average  daily  wage  paid  in 
the  district.  (2)  In  cases  of  partial  disability  the 
person  concerned  received  a  proportion  (from 
1/8  to  3/4)  of  the  total  pension  corresponding 
to  the  degree  of  disability. 

"The  resources  of  social  insurance  under  the 
Decree  of  31  October  1918  have  been  shown. 
Obviously  the  application  of  the  principle  of  na- 
tionalisation to  industry  would,  in  the  long  run, 
have  played  the  whole  cost  of  social  insurance  on 
the  State.  The  obligations  of  the  State  resulting 
from  this  policy,  however,  soon  became  excessive, 
owing  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  insured 
persons  and  the  disappearance  of  private  under- 
takings sharing  in  the  cost  of  insurance.  Accord- 
ing to  statistics  of  the  Commissariat  of  Social 
Insurance,  the  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of 
pensions  in  Soviet  Russia  (excluding  Turkestan, 
Caucasia,  and  the  Ukraine)  was  519,656  on  i  July 
1921,  including  20,313  persons  who  had  lost  all 
capacity  for  work,  266,785  who  had  lost  60  to  99 
per  cent.,  141,726  who  had  lost  45  to  59  per  cent., 
and  90,824  who  had  lost  30  to  44  per  cent.  In 
view  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  State  resources, 
the  j;.ants  actually  made  to  these  persons  were 
insignificant  in  amount.  The  new  economic  and 
financial  policy,  and  especially  the  need  for  reduc- 
ing State  expenditure,  induced  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  give  up  the  principle  of  equality  of  social 
insurance  for  all  classes  of  workers.     A  distinction 


was  drawn  between  independent  workers  and 
wage-earners.  The  former,  i.e.  peasants,  artisans, 
home  workers,  members  of  artels  and  producers' 
associations,  and  persons  engaged  in  liberal  pro- 
fessions, were  placed  under  the  system  of  social 
insurance  based  on  the  principle  of  mutual  aid. 
The  State  only  intervened  for  purposes  of  or- 
ganisation and  control,  confining  its  material  and 
financial  assistance  to  exceptional  cases  of  im- 
portant natural  or  social  calamities.  The  system 
for  wage-earners  was  reorganised  by  the  Decrees 
of  15  November  and  19  December  192 1  on  the 
following  bases:  (i)  The  risks  insured  by  social 
insurance  are,  as  before,  temporary  or  permanent 
loss  of  capacity  for  work,  unemployment,  and 
death.  (2)  The  benefit  of  insurance,  instead  of 
covering  all  persons  without  exception  living  on 
the  product  of  their  labour,  is  henceforth  limited 
to  persons  engaged  in  national,  private,  conceded, 
leased,  or  cooperative  undertakings,  institutions,  and 
farms.  (3)  Contributions  are  paid  by  the  manage- 
ments, owners,  or  occupiers  of  the  undertakings, 
institutions,  etc.,  and  may  not  be  deducted  from 
the  wages  of  the  insured  person.  (4)  The  total 
contribution  is  proportionate  to  the  number  of 
persons  employed  and  the  risks  to  health  and  life 
involved.  (5)  The  rates  of  contribution  are  fixed 
by  the  Commissariat  of  Social  Insurance  in  agree- 
ment with  the  AU-Russian  Central  Council  of 
Trade  Unions  and  are  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Council  of  the  People's  Commissaries.  (6) 
These  various  contributions  are  collected  by  the 
committees  for  the  protection  of  labour  and  of 
social  welfare  in  the  form  laid  down  by  the  Com- 
missariat of  Social  Insurance  in  agreement  with 
the  Commissariat  of  Finance  and  the  All-Russian 
Central  Council  of  Trade  Unions.  (7)  The  funds 
derived  from  the  contributions  are  solely  reserved 
for  insurance  and  can  be  used  for  no  other  pur- 
pose. The  necessary  sums  for  sickness  insurance 
are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissariat  of 
Public  Health,  the  rest  of  the  funds  being  ad- 
ministered by  the  Commissariat  of  Social  Insur- 
ance. Supplementary  grants  of  confinement  or 
funeral  expenses  are  provisionally  paid  to  the  in- 
sured person  or  the  members  of  the  family  of 
the  deceased  by  the  undertakings  and  institutions. 
The  following  rates  of  contribution  were  laid  down 
by  the  Decrees  of  2  and  12  January  and  9  February 
1922:  (a)  Temporary  incapacity  for  work,  ma- 
ternity, and  supplementary  social  insurance:  from 
6  to  9  per  cent,  of  wages  according  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  undertaking  and  the  degree  of 
risk  to  life  and  health  involved;  (b)  Permanent 
disability  and  death:  from  7  to  10  per  cent,  of 
wages;  (c)  Medical  assistance:  from  5-1/2  to  7 
per  cent,  of  wages;  {d)  Unemployment:  2-1/2  per 
cent,  of  wages  for  all  undertakings.  The  rights 
of  benefit  to  the  insured  persons  were  fixed  by  the 
Decrees  of  5,  9,  and  23  December  1921  as  follows: 
(a)  The  grant  for  temporary  incapacity  to  work 
is  equivalent  to  the  actual  wages  paid  to  the  in- 
sured person  at  the  time  when  he  lost  the  power 
to  work.  If  the  insurance  funds  are  inadequate, 
the  rate  of  the  grant  may  be  reduced,  but  must 
not  fall  below  two-thirds  of  the  established  rate 
of  wages  for  the  class  of  worker  to  which  the 
insured  person  belonged.  (/))  Maternity  benefit 
is  equivalent  to  the  average  actual  wage,  (r)  Sup- 
plementary benefit  for  care  of  the  child  is  cqui^'a- 
lent  to  the  average  monthly  wage  in  the  district 
and  must  be  paid  at  the  same  time  as  maternity 
benefit,  (d)  The  nursing  benefit  is  equivalent  to 
one-fourth  of  the  average  wage,  and  is  payable 
during  nine  months  from  the  date  of  birth  of  the 
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child,  (e)  For  uncmploymint,  the  benefit  is  from 
one-sixth  to  one-half  the  average  h)cal  wa^e, 
varying;  with  the  decree  of  skill  of  the  worker  and 
the  period  of  employment  until  he  became  unem- 
ployed. The  period  during  which  unemployment 
benefit  is  paid  is  fixed  by  the  Commissariat  of 
Social  Insurance  in  agreement  with  the  Com- 
missariat of  Labour.  By  the  Decree  of  15  Novem- 
ber iQJi  various  organs  of  the  Commis.sariat  of 
Social  Insurance  were  charged  with  the  duty  of 
checking  the  right  to  social  insurance,  the  notifica- 
tion of  unemployment,  incapacity  to  work,  etc., 
and  the  observation  of  all  regulations  in  force." — 
Social  insurance  {Organisation  of  industry  and 
labour  conditions  in  Soviet  Russia,  International 
Labour  Office,  Geneva,  Studies  and  Reports,  Series 
B:  Economic  Conditions,  no.  11,  July,  1922,  pp. 
29-32). 

SPAIN 

Seamen's  insurance  against  accidents  on  the 
sea. — Workmen's  insurance. — Old  age  pensions. 

— ''The  Spanish  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  through  the 
insurance  committee,  issued,  under  dale  of  October 
28,  IQ19,  the  following  regulations  to  be  observed 
by  masters  of  ports  in  relation  to  seamen's  in:ur- 
ance  made  obligatory  by  royal  decree,  October  14, 
1 91 9.  Masters  of  ports,  as  representatives  of  the 
official  committee  on  insurance,  before  the  clear- 
ance of  a  ship  shall  require  the  captain  or  owner 
thereof  to  make  a  declaration  that  the  law  con- 
cerning insurance  of  the  crew  against  accidents  at 
sea  has  been  complied  with,  and  shall  demand  the 
exhibition  of  the  policy  of  insurance.  Vessels 
sailing  with  crews  w-hose  remuneration  consists 
in  participating  with  the  owner  in  the  profits  of 
the  voyage,  may  clear  only  after  the  owner  has 
exhibited  a  contract  with  the  members  of  the  crew 
in  which  they  have  renounced  this  insurance  against 
accidents.  Insurance  must  be  effected  with  recog- 
nized insurance  companies.  The  committee  on 
insurance  shall  examine  the  policy  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  if  it  covers  all  members  of  the 
crew  and  all  items  required  by  the  decree.  Any 
company  operating  several  ships  may  effect  this 
insurance  by  a  collective  policy  which  covers  all 
the  crews  of  all  the  ships  operated  by  it.  Purchase 
or  sale  of  a  ship  by  a  company  must  be  reported  to 
the  insurance  committee.  Every  accident  occurring* 
in  a  port  must  be  reported  by  the  captain,  within 
24  hours,  to  the  master  of  the  port.  The  report 
must  show  the  name  of  the  person  injured  and 
the  cause  of  the  accident.  If  an  accident  occurs 
while  at  sea  the  report  is  required  within  24 
hours  after  arriving  at  a  port.  If  this  be  a  foreign 
port  the  accident  is  to  be  reported  to  the  Spanish 
consul." — Monthly  Labor  Review,  Oct.,  1920,  p. 
193. — "The  new  [insurance]  measure  of  1919  ap- 
plies to  the  wage-earners  between  sixteen  and  sixty- 
five  whose  annual  income  does  not  exceed  4,000 
pesetas.  Invahdity  and  old  age  pensions  at  sixty- 
five  are  provided.  At  the  outset,  employers  and 
the  state  alone  contribute;  after  an  initial  period 
workers  also  contribute." — O.  S.  Halsey,  Recent 
progress  in  social  insurance  throughout  the  world 
{American  Labor  Legislation  Review,  June,  1920). 
1922. — National  insurance  conference. — Rec- 
ommendations to  be  made  basis  of  insurance 
system. — ".\  national  insurance  conference,  organ- 
ized by  the  National  Provident  Institute  {Institute 
Nacional  de  Prevision)  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Ministry  of  Labor,  was  held  at  Barcelona,  Spain, 
November  20  to  26,  1922.  The  conference  was 
called  to  consider  the   most   effective   methods  for 


establishing  a  sy.itein  of  health,  invalidity,  and 
maternity  insurance  in  Spain,  and  to  determine 
whether  such  insurance  should  be  compulsory  or 
voluntary,  whether  the  systems  should  be  inde- 
pendent or  coordinate,  and  whether  or  not  they 
should  all  be  established  at  one  time.  .  .  .  These 
recommendations  are  to  be  studied  by  the  National 
Provident  Institute  and  are  to  be  made  the  techni- 
cal basis  of  the  system  of  health,  invalidity,  and 
maternity  insurance  it  will  seek  to  introduce  in 
Spain." — National  health,  invalidity,  and  maternity 
insurance  conference  in  Spain  {Monthly  Labor 
Review,  June,  1923,  pp.  224,  226). 


SWEDEN 

1884-1910. — Workmen's  compensation,  accident 
and  life  insurance. — Sickness  benefits. — "The 
history  of  workingmen's  insurance  in  Sweden  is 
that  of  a  struggle  between  a  series  of  royal  com- 
missions, far-sighted  and  thoroughly  up-to-date, 
on  the  one-hand,  and  a  conservative  parliament  on 
the  other.  Step  by  step,  the  fight  has  been  waged; 
and  at  last  [1910I  the  matter  has  reached  a  stage 
which,  although  not  as  well  advanced  as  in  some 
other  European  countries,  yet  shows  excellent 
progress.  In  the  year  1884,  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  study  workingmen's  insurance.  This 
body  collected  much  valuable  material  and  in  1888 
presented  a  bill  for  obligatory  accident  insurance 
of  the  German  type.  It  failed  of  passage.  A  new 
commission  was  appointed  in  1891,  with  instruc- 
tions to  devise  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  obliga- 
tory workingmen's  insurance.  The  plan  was  to 
cover  only  permanent  disability,  and  workingmen 
incapacitated  by  accident  were  to  receive  com- 
pensation on  the  same  basis  as  those  incapacitated 
by  sickness  or  old  age.  This  bill  was  rejected  as 
was  also  another  somewhat  modified  bill  presented 
in  1898.  In  1901,  however.  Parliament  finally  ac- 
cepted a  measure  presented  by  the  government 
establishing  employers'  liabiHty  for  industrial  ac- 
cidents on  a  workmen's  compensation  basis.  The 
measure  went  into  effect  January  i,  1903.  Under 
this  law,  the  employer  is  obliged  to  indemnify 
hi?  employe  in  case  of  accident  not  due  to  the 
employe's  gross  negligence  or  wilful  act.  In  most 
cases,  the  indemnity  commences  with  the  sixty- 
first  day  after  the  accident  and  amounts  to  one 
crown  (27  cents)  a  day.  In  cases  of  permanent 
disability,  an  annuity  depending  upon  the  degree 
of  impairment  of  earning  power  is  given;  maximum, 
300  crowns  (?Si)  per  annum.  In  case  of  death 
the  indemnity  is  60  crowns  ($16.20)  for  burial  ex- 
penses, an  annuity  of  120  crowns  ($32)  to  the 
widow  and  a  yearly  allowance  of  60  crowns 
($16.20)  for  each  child  up  to  its  fifteenth  year, 
the  aggregate  to  the  family  not  to  exceed  300 
crowns  ($81)  per  annum.  There  are  350,000 
workingmen  in  Sweden  subject  to  this  law.  It 
applies  to  various  industrial  groups,  farmers  not 
being  as  yet  included.  Since  January  i,  1909,  it 
also  covers  accidents  to  fishermen.  Insurance 
against  this  liability  is  left  entirely  to  the  employe 
who  may  carry  his  own  risk  or  insure  in  a  stock 
or  mutual  company  or  in  the  state  department. 
.  .  .  One  of  the  competitors  of  the  state  insuranc 
department  is  the  'Bore,'  a  mutual  association  ot 
employers,  founded  in  1889,  which  formerly  in- 
sured against  Hability  under  the  old  law.  Th's 
company  charges  graded  rates  of  premiums,  smaller 
for  large  establishments  with  many  employes.  It 
exercises  a  great  deal  of  selection  and  discrimina- 
tion.    For  example,  one  poHcy  was  canceled  a  few 
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years  ago,  because  of  a  strike  among  the  em- 
ployer's workmen.  If  an  accident  occurs  through 
the  employer's  gross  negligence,  the  company  holds 
him  for  the  damages.  It  still  charges  somewhat 
lower  premiums  than  the  state  department,  but 
the  latter  is  constantly  reducing  its  rates  and  is 
gaining  rapidly." — L.  K.  Frankel  and  M.  M.  Daw- 
son, Workingmen's  insurance  in  Europe,  pp.  51-53. 
— "The  first  workingmen's  insurance  law  to  be 
passed  was  the  sick-club  law  of  1891.  Under  this 
measure,  societies  fulfilling  certain  conditions  pay 
no  stamp  duty  and  are  granted  a  subsidy  from 
the  state  toward  their  benefits.  To  obtain  this, 
a  society  must  report  periodically  to  the  town 
council  and  be  registered;  it  must  also  have  a 
membership  of  at  least  25  and  a  properly  con- 
stituted directory,  constitution  and  by-laws  as 
defined  by  law.  Supervision  is  exercised  by  state 
officials  especially  as  to  name,  object,  conditions 
of  entrance  and  expulsion,  dues,  benefits,  amount 
of  insurance,  etc.  Funds  may  be  used  only  to 
pay  sickness  benefits  and  management  expenses. 
The  subsidy  in  1906  was  i^S  crowns  (40  cents) 
per  member  to  societies  numbering  less  than  150; 
one  crown  (27  cents)  per  member  for  those  with 
loi  to  300  members;  50  ore  (13^  cents)  per 
member  for  those  with  301  to  2600  members;  and 
25  ore  (7  cents)  for  each  member  above  this  num- 
ber. In  addition,  the  latter  must  have  collected 
from  its  members  during  the  previous  year  as 
much  as  the  state  contributes.  As  a  result  of 
this  legislation,  these  societies  have  rapidly  in- 
creased. There  are  now  [iqio]  over  2200,  some 
containing  as  many  as  20,000  members.  In  1906 
the  total  membership  was  472,000,  one  out  of 
every  10  workingmen  in  the  country  belonging. 
One  of  the  largest  of  these  societies  is  the  'Foreni- 
gen  Enighet  Ger  Styrka'  ('In  union  there  is 
strength').  It  is  thirty-one  years  old  and  has 
16,000  members.  These  pay  one  crown  (27  cents) 
per  month  and  50  ore  (13^  cents)  annually  in 
addition.  The  society  has  assets  of  over  600,000 
crowns  ($162,000)  ;  the  income  for  its  last  fiscal 
year  being  260,000  crowns  (870,200)  and  its 
disbursements  over  221,000  crowns  ($59,670). 
Management  expenses  were  only  21,461  crowns 
($5,748)  or  8.2  per  cent  of  the  income.  The  so- 
ciety employs  no  agents  or  canvassers,  new  mem- 
bers being  obtained  through  the  introduction  of 
those  who  already  belong.  If  a  member  brings  in 
twenty  acceptable  new  members  he  receives  10 
crowns  ($2.70)  as  an  honorarium.  The  society 
gives  no  free  medical  service  and  benefits  are 
limited  to  12  crowns  ($3.24)  per  week  for  eight 
weeks.  All  payments  are  made  at  the  central 
office,  no  collectors  being  employed.  There  is  no 
'karens'  or  waiting  period.  When  sickness  is  re- 
ported, an  inspector  is  at  once  sent  to  investigate 
the  condition  of  the  member.  Burial  benefits  are 
granted  and  death  benefits,  to  the  amount  of  150 
to  200  crowns  ($40  to  $54)  depending  on  the  num- 
ber of  years  of  membership.  Wives  of  members, 
as  well  as  children  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  may 
join.  During  the  year  1907,  3525  members  re- 
ceived sick  benefits  for  a  total  of  12,138  weeks, 
making  a  total  sick  disbursement  of  145,656  crowns 
($39,327).  There  is  also  a  so-called  pension  fund 
in  the  nature  of  relief  for  indigent  or  superannuated 
members,  for  which  no  additional  contributions 
are  asked.  Contributions  are  required  up  to  the 
age  of  fifty-five,  after  which  they  are  paid  out  of 
the  pension  fund.  The  amounts  are  empirical  and 
have  no  actuarial  basis.  To  meet  the  expenses  of 
this  fund,  an  initiation  or  admission  fee  of  three 
crowns  (81  cents)   is  charged  to  each  member.     In 


addition,  each  on  joining,  pays  50  ore  (13^  cents) 
into  a  special  fund  to  be  used  at  Christmas  to 
assist  needy  members  or  ...  to  pay  their  dues 
if  they  are  unable  to  do  so.  This,  however,  may 
not  be  done  in  any  case  for  more  than  six  months. 
These  friendly  societies  are  small  and  cooperative, 
usually  paying  relatively  large  sick  benefits  and 
small  death  or  funeral  benefits.  Some  furnish 
medical  service,  medicines  or  even  nurses,  surgical 
appliances,  as  well  as  sick  benefits  for  a  limited 
time." — Ibid.,  pp.   187-188. 

1889-1912. — Protection  of  workers  acts.  See 
Sweden:   1887-1912. 

1912-1919.— Royal  decree  of  1912.— Sick  funds 
and  maternity  benefits. — "At  the  present  time 
[1919],  under  the  law  of  December  6,  1912,  volun- 
tary sickness  insurance  and  mutual  aid  societies 
which  provide  maternity  benefits  for  their  mem- 
bers are  entithd  to  participate  in  a  State  subsidy. 
The  law  of  1891  prohibited  the  employment  of 
women  in  industrial  establishments  for  a  period 
of  four  weeks  after  childbirth.  .  .  .  The  two  laws 
of  1891  and  1910  were  the  basic  laws  under  which 
the  funds  operated  until  January  i,  1916,  when 
all  funds  were  required  to  come  under  the  1910 
law.  The  law  of  December  6,  191 2,  is  entitled 
'Royal  decree  concerning  State  grants  to  sick  funds 
which  provide  maternity  benefits.'  The  sick-fund 
system,  Uke  that  of  Denmark,  is  voluntary  in 
character  and  is  based  on  two  laws:  The  law  on 
sick  funds  of  October  30,  1891,  which  went  into 
effect  on  July  i,  1892,  and  the  law  on  State  con- 
tributions to  sick  funds  of  July  4,  1910,  which 
was  amended  on  June  29,  1012.  .  .  .  After  January 
I,  1916,  all  funds  are  to  be  based  on  the  new  law." 
— H.  J.  Harris,  Maternity  benefit  systems  in  cer- 
tain foreign  countries  (United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau,  Legal  Series,  no.  3, 
Bureau  Publication,  no.  57,  p.  177). 


SWITZERLAND 

1912-1919. — Social  insurance  and  the  World 
War. — Military  pensions. — Sickness,  accident 
and  unemployment  grants. — "Switzerland  had 
adopted  and  applied  before  the  [World]  War 
an  extensive  system  of  social  insurance.  The 
sickness  and  accident  insurance  system  had  been 
adopted  by  a  referendum  in  191 2,  under  which 
the  federated  government  granted  subsidies  to  sick 
insurance  funds.  The  cantons  could  make  such 
insurance  compulsory,  or  could  assume  responsi- 
biUty  for  paying  the  premiums  of  needy  persons 
for  such  insurance.  These  national  subsidies 
amounted  to  about  one-third  of  the  total  disburse- 
ments. The  benefits  under  the  sickness  insurance 
included  daily  indemnities  for  loss  of  time,  as 
well  as  medical  attention.  Accident  insurance  is 
compulsory  for  wage  earners  in  many  trades,  and 
the  risks  insured  against  include  occupational 
diseases,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  occupational  and 
nonoccupational  risks.  Each  canton  conducts  this 
insurance  on  the  mutual  plan,  but  the  National 
Government  administers  this  fund  and  pays  one- 
half  the  expenses  of  administration.  Various  at- 
tempts have  been  made  in  Switzerland  to  arrange 
military  insurance  with  private  insurance  com- 
panies. With  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  new  legis- 
lation in  respect  to  military  pensions  was  necessary, 
and  in  1914  a  federal  plan  of  military  insurance 
was  adopted.  Military  service  is  obligatory  on 
all  citizens  between  the  ages  of  20  and  48,  except 
in  the  case  of  certain  persons  who  pay  an  ex- 
em|>tion  tax.     The  militarv  insurance  pensions  and 
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allowances  are  so  related  to  the  federal  civil  insur- 
ance, that  the  latter  becomes  suspended  when  the 
person  is  receiving  the  military  insurance,  except 
in  certain  circumstances.  The  strikin;^  feature 
about  the  Swiss  plan  is  the  use  by  the  government 
of  the  insurance  principle  both  for  military  and 
civil  life  risks." — VV.  F.  Gephart,  Effects  of  the  war 
upon  insurance,  pp.  173-174. — "From  August  s, 
1Q18,  to  April  5,  igig,  five  decrees  of  an  emergency 
character  were  issued  by  the  Swiss  Federal  Council, 
regulating  the  grant  of  assistance  to  unemployed 
workers.  Two  of  these  related  to  unemployment 
in  private  industry  arising  out  of  war  conditions, 
the  third  to  unemployment  among  workers  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government,  the  fourth  to 
unemployment  of  Swiss  subjects  returning  from 
abroad,  while  the  fifth  laid  down  conditions  for 
the  relief  of  all  workers  not  covered  by  the  pre- 
ceding measures.  These  have  .  .  .  been  repealed 
and  replaced  by  a  single  decree  dated  October  iq 
[1919],  which  went  into  force  on  November  16, 
1919,  but  which  is  still  to  be  regarded  as  a  pro- 
visional measure,  to  be  replaced  ultimately  by  an 
unemployment  insurance  law.  The  main  lines 
followed  in  the  granting  of  unemployment  relief, 
pending  the  enactment  of  such  a  law,  may  be 
stated  as  follows:  Assistance  is  granted  both  for 
total  and  for  partial  unemployment,  subject  to  the 
fulfillment  of  conditions  laid  down  in  the  decree. 
Such  assistance  is  paid  by  the  communal  authorities 
in  the  former  and  by  employers  in  the  latter  case. 
The  amount  of  relief  granted  in  case  of  total  un- 
employment is  60  per  cent  of  the  normal  earnings, 
or  70  per  cent  where  the  person  out  of  work  has 
others  legally  dependent  upon  him;  but  the  daily 
rate  of  pay  must  not  in  any  case  exceed  certain 
maximums  laid  down  in  the  decree.  The  maximum 
amount  varies  according  to  whether  or  not  there 
are  dependents  and  also  according  to  the  cost  of 
living  in  the  commune  in  which  the  unemployed 
worker  resides.  Where  short  time  is  worked  the 
relief  paid  by  the  employer  is  equal  to  half  the 
loss  of  wage  or  salary.  Unemployment  relief  must 
not  be  paid,  as  a  rule,  for  more  than  60  working 
days  in  any  one  year." — Monthly  Labor  Review, 
Apr.,  1920,  pp.  199-200. — "Although  the  Swiss 
Federal  law  providing  sickness  and  accident  in- 
surance was  approved  June  13,  191 1,  compulsory 
accident  insurance  did  not  for  various  reasons, 
principally  the  World  War,  become  effective  until 
April  I,  1918.  Recently  the  Swiss  Accident  Insur- 
ance Institute  at  Lucerne  {Schweizerische  Unfallver- 
sicherungsanstalt  in  Luzern),  which  under  the 
above  law  is  the  carrier  of  the  Swiss  accident  in- 
surance, has  issued  its  first  report  covering  the 
period  April  i  to  December  31,  1918.  ...  As  a 
new  institution,  to  which  the  people  were  not  yet 
accustomed  and  to  which  compulsory  contribu- 
tions had  to  be  made,  the  new  institute  met  with 
adverse  criticism  from  all  sides,  even  on  the  part 
of  the  insured.  .  .  .  The  new  system  is  also  ac- 
cused of  being  too  bureaucratic.  All  these  accusa- 
tions lack,  however,  the  character  of  novelty,  for 
they  have  been  preferred  against  compulsory  in- 
surance systems  in  force  in  other  countries.  On 
December  31,  igiS,  a  total  of  35,707  establishments 
were  subject  to  compulsory  accident  insurance 
in  Switzerland.  During  the  nine  months  April  i  to 
December  31,  1918,  these  establishments  reported 
93,903  occupational  accidents,  of  which  247  were 
fatal.  Detailed  accident  statistics  have  so  far  not 
been  published  by  the  insurance  institute.  Under 
the  Swiss  accident  insurance  law  workmen  are 
also  insured  against  nonoccupational  accidents." — 
Ibid.,  Nov.,  1920,  pp.  188-189). 
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1893-1918. — Limited  scope  of  social  insurance. 
— Spread  of  workmen's  compensation.— "It  has 
been  stated  that  in  the  United  Slates  certain  forms 
of  .  .  .  [social]  insurance  have  had  little  or  no  de- 
velopment. This  statement  applies  particularly 
to  old  age,  sickness,  and  unemployment  insurance. 
Whatever  of  health  insurance  there  is,  has  been  a 
matter  for  the  individual  to  transact  with  the 
ordinary  private  companies.  The  same  is  true 
of  a  large  amount  of  personal  accident  insurance, 
while  unemployment  and  old  age  insurance  have 
had  no  special  application.  Compensation  insur- 
ance laws  are  [1918]  in  force  in  a  large  majority 
of  the  states,  all  except  five  of  them  [North  Caro- 
lina, Florida,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Missouri  and 
the  District  of  Columbia]  having  some  form  of 
compensation  insurance  for  workmen  injured  in 
the  course  of  their  employment.  Likewise,  the 
federal  government  has  a  similar  law  for  certain 
classes  of  federal  government  employes  or  those 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  There  has  been 
no  disposition  to  abandon  these  plans  of  insurance, 
although  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
makes  the  awards,  either  granted  by  the  award 
boards  or  established  in  the  law,  of  much  reduced 
value  to  the  recipients." — W.  F.  Gephart,  Effects  of 
the  ivar  upon  insurance,  pp.  145-146. — "The  first 
evidence  of  interest  in  [workmen's]  compensation 
in  this  country  [the  United  States]  was  the  pub- 
lication, in  1893,  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  of  a  special  report  by  Dr.  John  Graham 
Brooks  on  Compulsory  Insurance  in  Germany. 
Long  before  compensation  laws  were  considered 
in  the  United  States  private  corporations,  par- 
ticularly railroads,  were  making  some  provision 
for  employees'  relief  associations.  These  schemes 
varied  in  scope  and  effectiveness  as  well  as  in 
methods.  In  many  the  corporations  gave  sub- 
stantial aid  by  paying  the  expenses  of  administra- 
tion and  by  granting  subsidies.  Some  were  tio 
more  than  arrangements  for  securing  hospital 
treatment,  others  granted  a  regular  scale  of  com- 
pensation for  disability  or  death.  The  greatest 
criticisms  of  these  plans  were  that  they  were  in 
all  cases  inadequate,  making  provision  only  for 
immediate  needs,  and  that  they  were  too  often 
much  more  advantageous  to  the  corporation  than 
to  the  workman.  They  often  furnished  a  safe 
repository  for  funds  and  the  help  they  gave  was 
much  better  than  anything  which  had  before  existed 
but  the  semi-compulsory  nature  of  the  member- 
ship requirements,  the  release  from  liability  usually 
required  as  a  condition  of  receiving  benefits,  and 
the  payments  required  from  workmen  contrast 
them  most  unfavorably  with  modern  compensation. 
They  were  a  step  forward  and  indicated  a 
broadened  attitude  on  the  part  of  company  officials 
who  began  to  see  the  'practical'  and  humanitarian 
gains  from  a  policy  of  accident  prevention  and 
compensation.  Another  plan  with  some  resem- 
blance to  workmen's  compensation  was  Workmen's 
Collective  Insurance,  written  under  a  group  acci- 
dent policy  by  the  casualty  companies.  Premiums 
for  this  type  of  insurance  and  benefits  granted 
were  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  wages,  thus 
enabling  the  employer  to  secure  for  his  employees 
the  essential  features  of  a  modern  compensation 
scheme.  Premiums  might  be  paid  by  the  employer 
alone,  by  the  workmen  alone,  or  by  both.  For 
a  small  increase  in  premium  the  policy  might  be 
extended  to  cover  the  entire  twenty-four  hours, 
the  ordinary  type  covering  only  working  hours. 
The   total   volume   of   this  sort   of   insurance   h" 
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been  small — it  has  not  been  featured  by  the  in- 
surance companies  and  many  employers  are  un- 
willing to  pay  the  apparently  high  premiums.  It 
has  no  place,  of  course,  in  compensation  states 
and  is  rapidly  falHng  into  disuse.  The  first  legisla- 
tion embodying  in  any  degree  the  compensation 
principle  was  the  act  providing  for  the  cooperative 
accident  insurance  fund  of  Maryland,  passed  in 
IQ02.  The  statute  applied  only  to  mining,  quarry- 
ing, steam  and  street  railway  service,  and  to  mu- 
nicipal operations  in  connection  with  sewers,  ex- 
cavations, or  physical  structures.  The  liability 
of  the  employer  was  extended  to  embrace  the 
negligence  of  a  fellow-servant,  and  only  one-half 
damages  were  to  be  forfeited  if  contributory  neg- 
hgence  could  be  proved.  The  employer,  however, 
was  exempted  from  all  liability  for  accidents  on 
the  payment  of  a  stated  annual  premium,  varying 
with  the  industry  and  payable  in  monthly  in- 
stallments, into  an  insurance  fund  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  insurance  commissioner,  who  was  to 
receive  one  per  cent  of  the  receipts  in  payment 
for  the  extra  work  involved.  The  employer  was 
permitted,  after  giving  notice  to  his  empjoyees, 
to  deduct  one-half  of  these  premiums  from  their 
wages.  Exemption  might  also  be  secured  by  show- 
ing to  the  satisfaction  of  the  insurance  commissioner 
that  there  was  already  in  operation  a  plan  more 
advantageous  to  the  employees  than  that  proposed 
by  the  act.  The  benefits  granted  by  the  statute 
were  meager — Si.ooo  was  to  be  paid  from  the 
fund  to  the  heirs  of  personal  representatives  of  any 
employee  fatally  injured  in  the  course  of  his  em- 
ployment. Death  must  occur  within  one  year 
and  the  injury  must  be  due  to  the  employment. 
There  was  no  provision  for  non-fatal  injuries. 
The  insurance  commissioner  was  given  plenary 
power  of  administration  with  no  right  of  appeal 
to  the  courts.  The  law  remained  in  force  a  little 
less  than  two  years,  being  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  courts  on  the  grounds  that  it  vested  ju- 
dicial powers  in  the  insurance  commissioner,  de- 
prived workmen  of  a  right  hitherto  enforceable  in 
the  courts,  and  denied  the  right  of  trial  by  jury. 
Its  operations  were  insignificant,  only  nine  com- 
panies contributing  to  the  fund,  of  which  the 
receipts  were  .$5,313.90.  Of  this,  $5,000  was  paid 
out  in  death  claims  and  .$300  for  expenses.  No 
further  laws  were  passed  until  1908,  although  a 
Massachusetts  committee  had  recommended  a  law 
modeled  after  the  English  act  in  1Q03,  and  an 
Illinois  commission  had  suggested  a  voluntary  act 
in  1905.  The  Massachusetts  act  of  1908  provided 
no  definite  plan  of  compensation  but  authorized 
the  establishment  of  private  plans." — R.  H. 
Blanchard,  Liability  and  compensation  insurance, 
pp.  94-98. — "In  1908  the  United  States  .  .  .  passed 
what  has  been  termed  a  workmen's  compensation 
act,  though  the  fact  that  it  applied  only  to  em- 
ployees of  the  enacting  power  and  excluded  in- 
juries due  to  the  negHgence  or  misconduct  of  the 
workman  has  been  said  to  deprive  it  of  that 
character.  The  purpose  of  the  Act  was  to  afford 
protection  to  'government  employees  engaged  in 
hazardous  occupations.'  It  provided  for  the  pay- 
ment of  full  wages  during  disability,  a  feature 
which  has  been  criticized  as  tending  to  encourage 
malingering;  and  had  other  serious  defects.  Never- 
theless, it  marked  a  distinct  advance,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  economic  theory,  over  any  pre- 
vious American  statute.  It  has  now  been  super- 
seded by  the  new  Federal  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  September,  1916,  wherein  the  amount 
of  compensjition  payable  during  disability  is  re- 
duced  to    two-thirds    of   monthly    pay,   and    there 


is  added  the  salutary  provision  that  a  partially 
disabled  employee  must  accept  suitable  employ- 
ment or  forfeit  his  claims  under  the  Act.  In  1909, 
the  agitation  in  the  states  first  took  effective  shape. 
That  year  saw  the  first  special  state  commissions 
of  inquiry,  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  New 
York;  and  also  the  impressive  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation conference  in  Atlantic  City,  from  the 
twenty-ninth  to  the  thirty-first  of  July.  In  1909, 
too,  Montana  passed  a  compensation  law  applying 
to  miners  only,  which  was  afterwards  declared  un- 
constitutional on  rather  narrow  grounds.  Another 
statute  adopted  in  this  year  was  that  entitled 
Chapter  31  of  the  Consolidated  Laws  of  New 
York,  under  the  head  of  'Labor  Law — Employers' 
Liability,'  which,  as  amended  in  1910  and  1915, 
constitutes  an  elective  compensation  law  which 
has  proved  almost  a  dead  letter.  In  1910  New 
York  passed  a  compulsory  compensation  law  apply- 
ing to  certain  hazardous  occupations.  ...  It  was 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
...  It  was  in  191 1  that  the  avalanche  of  work- 
men's compensation  laws  began.  That  year  is 
memorable  for  two  decisions  against  the  con- 
stitutionality of  such  acts — those  of  Montana  and 
New  York — but  it  is  even  more  remarkable  for 
the  adoption  of  the  compensation  principle  by  Cah- 
fornia,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Nevada, 
New  Hampshire  [see  New  H.ajiipshire :  191  il. 
New  Jersey  [see  New  Jersey:  1911-1913],  Ohio, 
Washington  and  Wisconsin.  [See  Wisconsin:  1905- 
1911.]  During  the  following  year  Arizona  [see 
Arizona:  1912],  Maryland,  Michigan  and  Rhode 
Island  saw  the  light;  and  in  1913  New  York  passed 
a  valid  compensation  act,  together  with  Connecti- 
cut, Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  Texas 
and  West  Virginia.  In  1914  Kentucky  and 
Louisiana  joined  the  ranks;  the  Kentucky-  act, 
however,  being  later  declared  unconstitutional  and 
superseded  by  a  new  one.  During  the  year  1915, 
compensation  laws  were  adopted  for  the  first  time 
in  Alaska,  Colorado,  Hawaii,  Indiana,  Maine, 
Montana,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Porto  Rico, 
Vermont  and  Wyoming.  Kentucky  finally  passed 
a  valid  statute  in  1916;  and  during  the  legislative 
sessions  of  1917  Delaware  [see  Delaware:  1917]) 
Idaho,  New  Me.xico,  South  Dakota  and  Utah 
v^'ere  added  to  the  list  of  compensation  states.  .  .  . 
The  Virginia  legislature  of  1918  .  .  .  passed  a  com- 
pensation act  over  the  governor's  veto.  These 
statistics  represent  merely  the  initial  passage  of 
such  laws  in  the  thirty-eight  states  and  three 
territories  in  which  they  are  now  [1918]  in  force; 
in  addition,  there  have  been  countless  amending 
acts  and  supplementary  measures." — D.  H.  Van 
Doren,  Workmen's  compensation  and  insurance, 
PP-  52-55. — See  also  Labor  legisl.ation :  1862- 
1920. 

1915. — Rockefeller  plan  in  Colorado.  See  Col- 
orado: 191 5. 

1917. — Mothers'  pension  law  in  Missouri.  See 
Missouri:   1913-1919. 

1920. — Old  age  pensions. — State  legislation. — 
Georgia's  new  act. — Supplementary  acts. — "The 
enactment  of  a  compulsory,  contributory  old  ape 
and  invalidity  insurance  law  by  the  United  States 
Congress  in  May,  1020,  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment's civilian  employees  in  the  classified  service 
is  a  significant  advance  for  this  country." — O.  S. 
Halsey,  Recent  progress  in  social  insurance  throufih- 
out  the  world  {American  Labor  Lenislalion  Revieiv, 
June,  1920). — "A  workmen's  compensation  law 
[has  been!  .  .  .  enacted  I  in  Georgia],  compulsory 
as  to  public  and  elective  as  to  all  private  employ- 
ments  where   more   than    five   are   engaged    except 
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common  carriers  in  interstate  commerce,  common 
carriers  by  steam  in  intrastate  commerce,  farm, 
domestic  or  casual  labor  or  charitable  institutions. 
It  provides  compensation  for  accidental  industrial 
injuries  not  due  to  the  employee's  willful  miscon- 
duct, intoxication  or  willful  violation  of  safety 
laws  or  safety  rules  approved  by  the  commission 
and  not  caused  by  the  willful  act  of  a  third  party 
for  reasons  personal  to  the  employee  or  because  of 
his  employment.  For  the  first  thirty  days  after 
an  accident  the  employer  must  provide  necessary 
medical  care  not  exceeding  $ioo.  No  cash  compen- 
sation is  to  be  paid  for  the  first  fourteen  days 
unless  incapacity  lasts  longer  than  four  weeks,  in 
which  case  compensation  is  to  be  paid  from  the 
date  of  injury.  Compensation  for  total  disability 
is  one-half  of  wages,  but  not  less  than  -i^t)  nor  more 
than  $12  a  week  for  350  weeks.  For  temporary 
partial  disability  one-half  of  the  wage  loss  but  not 
more  than  $12  a  week,  is  payable  for  not  more 
than  300  weeks.  There  is  a  schedule  of  permanent 
injuries  for  which  compensation,  in  lieu  of  that 
provided  for  temporary  disability,  is  provided  for 
periods  roughly  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  in- 
jury. If  a  second  injury  occurs  to  a  previously 
disabled  workman,  he  will  be  entitled  to  com- 
pensation for  only  the  degree  of  incapacity  which 
would  have  resulted  if  the  earlier  injury  had  not 
existed.  In  case  of  death  total  dependents  are 
to  receive  one-half  of  wages  but  not  less  than  $5 
or  more  than  $10  a  week  for  300  weeks,  and 
partial  dependents  proportionately  less.  The  em- 
ployer must  pay  for  burial  not  exceeding  $100.  In 
no  case  is  an  employee  or  his  beneficiaries  entitled 
to  more  than  $4,000,  and  if  a  deceased  employee 
leaves  no  dependents  residing  in  or  citizens  of 
the  United  States  or  Canada,  compensation  will 
be  limited  to  $1,000.  An  industrial  commission 
consisting  of  the  commissioner  of  commerce  and 
labor  as  chairman,  the  attorney  general,  and  one 
representative  each  of  employers  and  labor  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  for  four  years  at  $4,000, 
is  to  administer  the  act.  The  commission  may 
appoint  a  secretary-treasurer  at  $2,000  a  year, 
and  temporary  deputies.  Each  employer  must 
insure  in  a  mutual  or  other  insurance  company 
unless  he  can  satisfy  the  commission  of  his  financial 
ability  to  carry  his  own  liability  for  compensation. 
Penalty  for  failure  to  insure,  $io-$ioo,  and  after 
conviction,  $i-$io  for  each  day's  delay.  Basic 
insurance  rates  and  plans  for  merit  or  experience 
rating  must  be  approved  by  the  insurance  com- 
missioner. Insurance  carriers  are  to  be  taxed  1  per 
cent  of  their  earned  premiums  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  industrial  commission.  Employees 
must  give  notice  of  injuries  within  thirty  days. 
Employers  must  report  to  the  commission  within 
ten  days  all  injuries  requiring  medical  or  surgical 
treatment  or  causing  absence  from  work  for  more 
than  fourteen  days.  Maximum  penalty,  $25.  When 
fourteen  days  have  elapsed  after  injury  the  em- 
ployer and  employee  may  enter  into  an  agreement 
for  payment  of  compensation  which  agreement 
becomes  binding  when  approved  by  the  com- 
mission. If  an  agreement  is  not  reached  the  em- 
ployee must  file  his  claim  with  the  commission 
within  one  year  and  the  commission  shall  bear 
the  dispute  and  make  an  award  binding  as  to 
questions  of  fact.  Awards  may  be  reviewed  within 
seven  days  or  appealed  within  thirty  days  to  the 
superior  court  on  certain  grounds,  and  further 
appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  court  of  appeals.  [This 
act  went  into  effect,  as  to  the  creation  of  the 
commission,  Oct.  i,  1920;  as  to  the  remainder 
of  the  act,  Mar.  i,   192 1.]    Kentucky. — Maximum 


weekly  compensation  is  increased  from  $13  to  $15 
and  maximum  total  compensation  for  total  dis- 
ability from  $s,ooo  to  $6,000.  Board  is  per- 
mitted to  allow  an  extension  of  medical  service  up 
to  a  limit  of  $200.  Allowance  for  traveling  ex- 
penses of  the  board  and  its  employees  is  increased 
from  $3  to  $5  a  day.  Salaries  of  stenographic, 
clerical  and  other  employees  of  the  board  are  in- 
creased. The  tax  upon  insurance  carriers  to  defray 
administration  e.x^jenses  is  decreased  from  4  to  2 
per  cent  of  premiums  and  the  provision  is  added 
that  when  the  maintenance  fund  has  a  surplus 
of  $60,000  the  taxes  so  collected  for  the  ensuing 
year  shall  revert  to  the  state  treasury.  (C.  37.  In 
effect,  June  16,  1920.)  Louisiana. — Scale  of  com- 
pensation is  increased  from  55  to  60  per  cent  of 
wages,  and  weekly  maximum  is  raised  from  $16 
to  $18.  Insurance  is  made  compulsory  in  a  com- 
pany approved  by  the  secretary  of  state,  unless 
the  employer  furnishes  satisfactory  bond  or  satis- 
fies the  secretary  of  his  financial  ability  to  pay 
compensation  direct.  If  an  employer  settles  for 
a  lump  sum  at  a  discount  greater  than  6  per  cent 
a  year  he  is  penalized  to  the  extent  of  three  times 
the  compensation  (No.  247.  In  effect,  August  16, 
IQ20.)  The  act  is  extended  to  railway  and  steam- 
boat employees  not  covered  by  the  federal  liability 
act.  (No.  244.  In  effect,  August  16,  1920.)  Em- 
ployees are  given  the  option  of  suing  in  the  parish 
where  the  injury  occurs,  instead  of  where  the 
employer  is  domiciled.  (No.  234.  In  effect,  August 
6,  1920.)  Maryland. — Waiting  period  before  com- 
pensation is  payable  is  reduced  from  two  weeks 
to  three  days.  Allowance  for  medical  care  is  in- 
creased from  $150  to  $300  and  may  include  ar- 
tificial members.  Scale  of  compensation  has  been 
increased  from  50  to  66%  per  cent  in  all  except 
cases  of  temporary  partial  disability  and  unlisted 
cases  of  permanent  partial  disability.  Compensa- 
tion for  partial  disability  is  made  additional  to 
compensation  for  temporary  total  disability.  Com- 
pensation is  provided  for  loss  of  hearing  and 
unlisted  mutilations  and  disfigurement.  Correction 
of  vision  by  lenses  cannot  be  considered  in  com- 
puting loss  of  vision.  Maximum  allowable  for 
permanent  partial  disability  is  increased  from 
$3,000  to  $3,750  and  there  is  now  a  weekly 
minimum.  In  total  disability  cases,  loss  of  use 
of  members  is  made  equivalent  to  their  loss. 
Maximum  and  minimum  weekly  payments  have 
been  raised  from  $12  and  $5  to  $18  and  $8  respec- 
tively and  now  apply  to  death  benefits  as  well 
as  others.  .  .  .  (C.  456.  In  effect,  June  i,  1920.) 
.  .  .  Massachusetts. — Failure  to  give  notice  of  in- 
jury or  to  file  a  claim  within  the  prescribed  period 
will  not  bar  recovery  under  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation act  if  it  is  found  that  the  insurer  was 
not  prejudiced  in  consequence.  (C.  223.  In  effect, 
June  28,  1920.)  Industrial  accident  board  may 
order  the  insurer  to  provide  an  injured  employee 
with  an  artificial  eye  or  limb,  or  other  mechanical 
appliance  if  the  board  believes  it  will  promote 
the  employee's  restoration  to  industry.  (C.  324. 
In  effect,  July  14,  1920.)  New  Forfe.— Workmen's 
compensation  law  is  extended  to  include  a  limited 
number  of  occupational  diseases.  (C.  538.  In  effect. 
May  5,  1920.)  Village  policemen  are  covered. 
(C.  536.  In  effect.  May  5,  1920.)  Maximum  and 
minimum  weekly  compensation  is  raised  from  $15 
and  $S  to  $20  and  $8,  and  the  maximum  basis  for 
computing  death  benefits  is  increased  from  $100 
to  $125  a  month.  Loss  of  binocular  vision  or 
loss  of  80  per  cent  vision  of  an  eye  is  made 
equivalent  to  the  loss  of  an  eye.  (C.  532.  In 
effect.  May  s,  1920.)     Compensation  is  now  given 
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for  i)artial  loss  of  use  of  a   thumb,   finger,   toe  or 
phalange.      (C.    533.      In    effect.    May    5,    1920.) 
Persons  to   whom  awards   become  payable,   if  the 
person   receiving   compensation   dies,   are   specified. 
(C.  S34-     In  effect,  May  s,  1Q20.)     Compensation 
awards  are  given  the  status  oT  wage  liens  against 
insurance    carriers    as    well    as    against    employers. 
(C.  527.     In  effect,  July   i,   1920.)     Interest  is  to 
be    allowed    on    compensation    awards    not    only 
when  affirmed  on  appeal,  but  also  when  an  appeal 
i.?  withdrawn.     (C.  281.    In  effect,  April  19,  1920.) 
State  insurance  fund  is  empowered  to  pay,  directly 
out  of  premium  income,  expenses  of  administration 
in  addition  to  the  amount  appropriated,   but   not 
more  than  $2S,ch30  may  be  so  used.     (C.  530.     In 
effect,  July   1,   1920.)      It  is  made  a  misdemeanor 
to  receive  a  fee  or  gratuity  for  services  to  a  com- 
pensation  claimant   without    the   commission's   ap- 
proval,   to    solicit    the    business    of    appearing    for 
claimants    or   to    solicit    employment    for    a    com- 
pensation   lawyer.      (C.    529.      In    effect,    May    5, 
1920.)   .  .  .  North    Dakota. — Membership     of     the 
workmen's  compensation  bureau  is  increased  from 
three  to   five.     The   commissioner   of   insurance   is 
included,    and    of    the    three    appointive    members 
one  must  represent  employers,  one  labor  and  one 
the    public.      (C.    73.      In    effect,    July    i,    1920.) 
Ohio. — If  an  employer  fails  to  pay  workmen's  com- 
pensation insurance  premiums  or  execute  a   bond, 
the  court  may  appoint  a  receiver  for  his  property 
and    business    who    shall    pay    the    premiums    de- 
termined to   be   due   to   the   state   insurance   fund. 
It  is  made  the  duty   of  each   member   of   a   firm, 
and   of   the   president,   secretary,   general   manager 
or   managing  agent   of   each    corporation   to   cause 
their  firm  or  corporation  to  'pay  premiums  due  the 
state    fund.      Failure    to    do    so    is    made    a    mis- 
demeanor.     Ma.ximum    penalty,    $500    and    costs. 
Each    day's    refusal    is    made    a    separate    offense. 
(S.  B.  208.    In  effect,  February  9,  1920.)     Oregon. 
— Compensation  benefits  accruing  between  Decem- 
ber I,  1919,  and  June  30,  1921,  are  to  be  increased 
30  per  cent.     (C.  5.     In  effect,  January   17,  1920.) 
Porto  Rico. — The   workmen's  relief   commission   is 
again    reorganized.      The    governor,    with    the    ap- 
proval of  the  Senate,  is  to  appoint  a  chairman,  at 
a  salary  of  .*f3,soo,  and  three  other  commissioners, 
one  from  each   of  the  three  political  parties,  who 
are  to  receive  $10  for  each  day  given  to  work  of 
the  commission.    The  fifth  member  is  to  be  chief  of 
the    bureau    of    labor.      The    chairman    may    pass 
upon    temporary   disability   cases   and   report   such 
decisions  to  the  commission  which  may  reconsider 
them.      Cases    of    death,    total    disability    or    per- 
manent   partial    disabihty    must    come    before    the 
commission.     The   commission   instead   of   the   de- 
partment of  agriculture  and  labor  is  to  direct  the 
work   of    investigating   accidents,    but    may    utilize 
the    machinery    of    the    bureau    of    labor.      If    an 
accident  happens  to  the  employee  of  an  employer 
who   has   failed   to   insure,  the   treasurer   of   Porto 
Rico  may  attach  the  employer's  property  to  secure 
payment    of   compensation.     When    a   petition    for 
compen-sation   is  filed  by  the  supposed   heirs  of  a 
fieceased    workman    the    commission    is    to    refer 
thu   petition    to    the   attorney-general   to    obtain   a 
declaration    of    heirs   by   the   proper   di.strict    court. 
(No.  I.     In  effect,  May  6,  1920.)     Rhode  Island.-— 
Scope   of   the   workmen's  compensation    law   is  ex- 
tended   from    employees    earning    not    more    than 
•$i,ooo    a    year    to    those    earning    not    more    than 
$3,000  a  year.    (C.  1900.    In  effect  April  23,  1920.) 
South    Dakota. — Insurance    commissioner     is     au- 
thorized  to    regulate   workmen's   compensation   in- 
surance premiums.    (C.  66.    In  effect,  September  7, 


1920.)  ]'irf;inia. — Maximum  weekly  compensation 
is  raised  from  $10  to  $12  and  the  highest  total 
compensation  payable  is  raised  from  $4,000  to 
$4,500.  Waiting  period  is  reduced  from  fourteen 
to  ten  weeks.  Period  during  which  medical  care 
must  be  provided  is  increased  from  thirty  to  sixty 
days.  Provision  is  made  for  compensating  for  loss 
of  use  of  a  member,  or  for  partial  loss,  or  loss  of 
use,  of  a  member  or  eye.  Agreements  may  be 
entered  into  any  time  after  ten  instead  of  four- 
teen days  after  injury.  .  .  .  Commission  .  .  .  [is] 
authorized  to  compel  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
production  of  records  instead  of  being  dependent 
upon  the  court  for  this  function.  Insurance  com- 
panies are  permitted  to  modify  rates  in  accordance 
with  merit  and  experience  rating  schedules.  Tax  upon 
insurance  premiums  to  pay  expanses  of  administra- 
tion is  reduced  from  4  to  3  per  cent.  .  .  .  (C.  176. 
In  effect,  July  i,  1920)." — Industrial  accident  in- 
surance, employers'  liability  (American  Labor  Legis- 
lation Review,  Sept.,  1920,  pp.  189-195)  .^See  also 
Charities:  United  States:  1864-1920;  1914-1921. 
1921-1922.  —  Workmen's  compensation  laws. 
See  Labor  legislation:  i 921-192 2:  United  States. 
1923. — Changes  in  laws  of  various  states. — 
"That  the  experimental  stage  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation legislation  is  not  entirely  passed,  even 
after  the  lapse  of  10  years  and  more  since  its 
beginnings  in  the  United  States,  is  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  changes  were  made  in  the  laws  of 
at  least  27  States  this  year  1923.  No  new  law 
was  enacted,  Missouri  seeming  to  be  discouraged 
by  the  fruitless  efforts  of  the  legislatures  of  1919 
and  192 1,  which  were  rejected  by  referendum 
votes.  However,  a  senate  committee  in  Florida 
to  consider  and  report  upon  a  bill  at  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature  is  reported,  and  a  joint 
legislative  committee  to  consider  the  revision  of 
the  law  of  Rhode  Island  was  provided  for  in  that 
State.  .  .  .  The  law  of  Alaska  is  made  of  general 
application,  instead  of  being  restricted  to  mining 
and  related  industries.  The  number  of  employees 
required  to  being  an  employer  under  the  act  is 
reduced  in  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  and  Tennessee;  while 
in  Tennessee,  coal  mines  are  presumptively  in- 
cluded under  the  act  instead  of  active  election 
being  required.  ...  An  attempt  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion of  employees  of  different  ages  .  .  .  was  made 
in  Wisconsin." — L.  D.  Clark,  Revieiv  of  compensa- 
tion legislation  for  ICJ23  (Monthly  Labor  Revieiv, 
Oct.,  1923). 

Also  in:  W.  F.  Willoughby,  Workingmen's  in- 
surance.— H.  R.  Seager,  Social  insurance. — F.  W. 
Lewis,  State  insurance. — R.  M.  Woodbury,  Social 
insurance. — J.  E.  Rhodes,  Workmen's  compensa- 
tion.— E.  V.  Delphey,  Compulsory  health  insur- 
ance.— F.  L.  Hoffman,  Facts  and  fallacies  of  com- 
pulsory health  insurance. — W.  Sutherland,  Old  age 
pensions.— H.  J.  Hoare,  Old  age  Pensions.— 1.  G. 
Gibbon,  Unemployment  insurance. — C.  R.  Hender- 
son, Industrial  insurance  in  the  United  States. — 
G.  R.  Miller,  Social  insurance  in  the  United  States. 

SOCIAL  LEGISLATION.  See  Social  insur- 
ance; Insurance:  Industrial;  Labor  legislation; 
Labor  remuneration;  Child  welfare  legisla- 
tion;  Charities. 

SOCIAL  PROTESTANTISM.  See  Econom- 
ics:   i9th-2oth  centuries:   Social  protestantism. 

SOCIAL  REVOLUTIONISTS.  See  Russia: 
1Q04-1905:  Growth  of  political  parties;  1922  (June- 
August). 

SOCIAL  WAR:  Athenian.  See  Athens:  B.C. 
378-357- 

Achaean.    See  Greece:  B.C.  280-146. 

Roman.    See  Rome:  Republic:  B.C.  90-88. 
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Definition  of  terms. — Utopian  communism  and 
scientific  socialism  differentiated.  —  Views  of 
John  Stuart  MilL — "An  ;inunymous  writer  in  an 
Englbh  papiT  was  the  lirsl  to  use  the  word  Isotial- 
ismj  in  print,  the  date  bein^^  .'August  24,  1S33.  .  .  . 
The  letter  in  which  the  term  is  lirst  used  is  signed 
'A  Socialist,'  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
writer  uses  it  as  a  synonym  for  the  commonly 
used  term  'Owenite,'  by  which  the  disciples  of 
Robert  Owen  were  known.  It  is  most  probable 
that  Owen  himseil  had  used  the  word.  .  .  .  The 
French  writer,  Rcybaud,  in  his  'Reformateurs 
Modernes,'  published  in  1840,  made  the  term  .  .  . 
familiar  to  the  reading  public  01  Continental  Eu- 
rope. By  him  it  was  used  to  designate  the  teach- 
ings not  merely  of  Owen  and  his  followers,  but 
those  of  all  social  reformers  and  visionaries — 
Saint  Simon,  Charles  Fourier,  Louis  Blanc,  and 
others.  By  an  easy  transition,  it  soon  came  into 
general  use  as  designating  all  altruistic  visions,  the- 
ories, and  experiments,  from  the  'Republic'  of 
Plato  onward  through  the  centuries.  In  this  way 
much  confusion  arose." — J.  Spargo,  Socialism,  a 
summary  and  interpretation,  pp.  11-12. — Therefore 
"Socialism  is  a  generic  term.  .  .  .  Communism 
would  involve  the  entire  alterations  of  social  con- 
ditions. Under  this  regime  all  private  ownership 
would  be  suppressed.  .  .  .  Collectivism  professes 
that  it  would  nationalize  the  mean  of  production 
only,  and  not  the  products;  that  under  its  regime 
every  one  would  retain  the  free  determination  of 
his  requirements  and  the  possession  of  the  means 
of  consumption." — P.  P.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  Collective- 
ism,  p.  4. — See  also  Collecti\ism. — In  the  words 
of  John  Stuart  Mill,  socialism  is  "applied  to  any 
system  which  requires  that  the  land  and  the  in- 
struments of  production  should  be  the  property, 
not  of  individuals,  but  of  communities  or  associa- 
tions, or  of  the  government.  .  .  .  There  is,  first, 
the  judgment  of  socialism  on  existing  institutions 
and  practices  and  on  their  results;  and  secondly, 
the  various  plans  which  it  has  propounded  for 
doing  better.  In  the  former,  all  the  different 
schools  of  Socialism  are  at  one.  They  agree, 
almost  to  identity,  in  the  faults  which  they  find 
with  the  economical  order  of  existing  society.  Up 
to  a  certain  point,  also,  they  entertain  the  same 
general  conception  of  the  remedy  to  be  provided 
for  those  faults ;  but  in  the  details,  notwithstand- 
ing this  general  agreement,  there  is  a  wide  dis- 
parity. ...  In  their  eyes  the  very  foundation  of 
human  life  as  at  present  constituted,  the  very 
principle  on  which  the  production  and  repartition 
of  all  material  products  is  now  carried  on,  is 
essentially  vicious  and  anti-social.  It  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  individualism,  competition,  each  one  for 
himself  and  against  all  the  rest.  It  is  grounded 
on  opposition  of  interests,  not  harmony  of  inter- 
ests, and  under  it  everyone  is  required  to  find  his 
place  by  a  struggle,  by  pushing  others  back  or 
being  pushed  back  by  them.  Socialists  consider 
this  system  of  private  war  (as  it  may  be  termed) 
between  everyone  and  everyone,  especially  fatal 
in  an  economical  point  of  view  and  in  a  moral." — 
J.  S.  Mill,  Socialism,  pp.  17,  69,  75-76. — "Socialism 
is  distinctly  a  modern  movement.  Contrary  to 
prevailing  notions,  it  has  no  connections,  historical 
or  intellectual,  with  the  Utopias  of  Plato  or  More, 
or  with  the  practices  of  the  communistic  sects  of 
former  ages.  The  Socialist  movement  was  called 
into   life   by  economic   conditions   which   have   de- 


veloped within  very  recent  times.  Its  program  is 
an  attempted  solution  of  the  problems  inherent 
in  these  conditions.  The  cardinal  demand  of  So- 
cialism is  the  abolition  ol  private .  ownership  in 
the  vital  sources  and  instruments  of  wealth  produc- 
tion, and  there  was  practically  no  physical  basis 
and  no  rational  justilication  lor  such  a  demand 
before  about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury."— M.  Hiilquit,  Present-day  socialism  {pam- 
phlet) p:  g. 

Also  in:  For  socialism:  J.  R.  MacDonald,  So- 
cialism, critical  and  conservative. — M.  Hiilquit, 
Socialism  in  theory  and  practice. — E.  Vandervelde, 
Socialism  versus  the  state. — E.  Ferri,  Socialism  and 
positive  science. — E.  B.  Bax,  Religion  of  socialism. 
— J .  Spargo,  Social  democracy  explained. — T.  Veb- 
len.  Theory  oj  the  leisure  class. — H.  G.  Wells,  New 
worlds  for  old. — G.  Wallas,  Great  society. — J.  K. 
Hardie,  From  serfdom  to  socialism. 

Against  socialism:  H.  Spencer,  Man  versus  the 
state. — G.  LeBon,  Psychology  of  socialism. — F.  W. 
Headley,  Darwinism  and  modern  socialism. — R.  C. 
Eucken,  Socialism,  an  analysis. — J.  E.  LeRossignol, 
What  is  socialism/ — H.  Belloc,  Servile  state. — 
W.  H.  Doughty,  Socialism  and  the  average  man. — 
B.  Elder,  Study  in  socialism. — W.  H.  Mallock,  Criti- 
cal examination  of  socialism. — O.  W.  Boucke, 
Limits  of  socialism. — V.  Cathrein,  Socialism. 

Non-partisan:  R.  T.  Ely,  Socialism,  an  examina- 
tion of  its  strength. — C.  Gide  and  C.  Rist,  History 
of  economic  doctrines. — A.  Schiiffie,  Quintessence 
of  socialism. — J.  T.  Stoddard,  Socialism,  an  impar- 
tial inquiry. — L.  H.  Haney,  History  of  economic 
thought. — O.  D.  Skelton,  Socialism,  a  critical  analy- 
sis.— J.  Bonar,  Philosophy  and  political  economy  in 
their  historical  relations,  bk.  5. 

Utopias. — Ideal  commonwealths  of  literature. 
— Class  struggle  in  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages. — "Speculative  Communism  has  a  brilliant 
history.  It  begins  about  six  hundred  years  before 
Christ  with  Phaleas  of  Chalcedon,  whom  Milton 
speaks  of  as  the  first  to  recommend  the  equalization 
of  property  in  land.  Plato  favors  Communism. 
In  the  fifth  book  of  the  'Republic,'  Socrates  is 
made  to  advocate,  not  merely  community  of  goods, 
but  also  community  of  wives  and  children.  .  .  . 
The  ideal  aimed  at  was  the  unity  of  the  State, 
whose  pattern  appears  to  have  been  partly  Pytha- 
gorean, and  partly  Spartan.  In  regard  to  prop- 
erty, the  fonnulated  purpose  was,  not  to  abohsh 
wealth,  but  to  abolish  poverty.  In  the  'Laws' 
(v.  13),  Plato  would  allow  to  the  richest  citizen 
four  times  as  much  income  as  to  the  poorest.  In 
regard  to  women,  the  aim  was  not  sensual  indul- 
gence, but  the  propagation  and  rearing  of  the 
fittest  offspring.  This  community  of  wives  and 
children  was  for  the  ruling  class  only;  not  for  the 
husbandmen,  nor  for  the  artificers.  So  also,  prob- 
ably, the  community  of  goods.  We  say  probably, 
for  the  scheme  is  not  wrought  out  in  all  its  details, 
and  Plato  himself  had  no  hope  of  seeing  his  dream 
realized  till  kings  are  philosophers,  or  philosophers 
are  kings.  The  echoes  of  this  Platonic  speculation 
have  been  loud  and  long.  About  the  year  316 
B.  C,  Evemerus,  sent  eastward  by  Cassander,  King 
of  Macedon,  on  a  voyage  of  scientific  discovery, 
reports  in  his  'Sacred  History'  the  finding  of  an 
island  which  he  calls  Panchaia,  the  seat  of  a  Re- 
public, whose  citizens  were  divided  into  the 
three  classes  of  Priests,  Husbandmen,  and  Soldiers; 
where    all   property    was    common ;    and   all   were 
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happy.  In  1516  Sir  Tliomas  More  published  his 
'Utopia';  evidently  of  Platonic  inspiration.  More 
also  chose  an  island  for  his  political  and  social 
Paradise.  He  had  Crete  in  mind.  His  island, 
crescent-shaped,  and  200  miles  wide  at  the  widest 
point,  contained  54  cities.  It  had  community  of 
goods,  but  not  of  women.  The  'Civitas  Solis'  of 
Campanella,  pubhshed  in  1623,  was  in  imitation 
perhaps  of  More's  'Utopia'  This  City  of  the  Sun 
stood  on  a  mountain  in  Ceylon,  under  the  equator, 
and  had  a  community  both  of  goods  and  of  women. 
About  the  same  time  Lord  Bacon  amused  himself 
by  writing  the  'New  Atlantis,'  a  mere  fragment, 
the  porch  of  a  building  that  was  never  finished. 
In  the  great  ferment  of  Cromwell's  time  the 
'Oceana'  of  Harrington  appeared  (1656)  ;  a  book 
famous  in  its  day.  .  .  .  Harrington  advocates  a 
division  of  land,  no  one  to  have  more  than  two 
thousand  pounds'  (ten  thousana  dollars')  worth. 
The  upshot  of  it  all  would  be,  a  moderate  aristoc- 
racy of  the  middle  classes.  Such  books  belong  to 
a  class  by  themselves,  which  may  be  called  Poetico- 
Political;  aesthetic,  scholarly,  humane,  and  hopeful." 
— R.  D.  Hitchcock,  Socialism,  pp.  33-35. — These 
Utopian  writings  have  appeared  in  many  different 
centuries.  The  capital  and  labor  issues  which  un- 
derlie socialism  of  to-day  were  present  also  in 
European  history  as  far  back  as  the  Middle  Ages. 
"In  the  same  proportion  as  the  medieval  guild- 
master  developed  into  a  modern  capitalist,  did  the 
guild  journeyman  and  the  day-laborer  develop 
into  a  proletarian.  And  although,  upon  the  whole, 
the  then  middle  class  could  justly  lay  claim  to 
represent  also  the  interests  of  the  several  work- 
ing classes  of  its  day  in  its  struggle  against  the 
nobility,  yet,  nevertheless,  together  with  every 
great  middle  class  movement,  there  were  noticeable 
independent  stirrings  on  the  part  of  those  classes 
which  were  the  fore-runners  of  the  proletariat.  .  .  . 
For  instance,  at  the  time  of  the  German  Reforma- 
tion and  the  Peasants'  War,  the  movement  of 
Thomas  Muenzer;  at  the  time  of  the  great  English 
Revolution,  the  Levellers;  ...  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  Utopian  sketches  of  ideal 
social  conditions.  .  .  .  No  longer  were  the  demands 
for  equality  limited  to  political  rights,  they  began 
to  reach  out  into  the  social  condition  of  the  indi- 
vidual. No  longer  was  the  cry  raised  against  class 
privileges  only,  but  also  against  class  distinctions 
themselves.  As  a  consequence,  the  new  theory 
first  appeared  in  the  garb  of  an  ascetic  commu- 
nism, that  inhibited  all  material  enjoyment,  and 
looked  back  to  Sparta  for  its  precedents." — F. 
Engels,  Development  of  socialism  from  Utopia  to 
science  {People's  Educational  Library,  v.  i,  Jan., 
1892). 

Also  ix:  Ideal  comtnonwealihs  {World's  Great 
Classics,  with  introduction  by  John  Morley). — M. 
Kaufman,  Utopias. — L.  Mumford,  Story  of  Utopias. 
— J.  O.  Hertzler,  History  of  Utopian  thought. — M. 
Hennell,  Outline  of  various  social  systems  and 
commtmities  founded  on  principal  of  co-operation. 
— J.  W.  Jeudwine,  Foundations  of  society  and  of 
the  land. — B.  Jarrctt,  Medieval  socialism. — K. 
Kautsky,  Communism  in  Central  Europe  in  time 
of  the  Reformation. — G.  Renard,  Guilds  in  the 
Middle  Ages. 

1753-1797. — France. — Influence  of  Rousseau  on 
communistic  theories  of  Mably  and  Morelly. — 
French  Revolution  not  socialistic. — Babeuf's 
conspiracy  to  establish  communism. — "French 
Socialism  traces  its  descent  from  Rous-seau.  The 
publication,  in  1754,  of  his  Discours  sur  I'  origine 
de  I'  inegalite  parmi  les  hommes  marked  the  intel- 
lectual beginning  of   [the J  movement.  ...  A  year 


after  [the]  .  .  .  publication  .  .  .  came  Morelly's 
Code  of  Nature  (i7S5)  [although  his  first  expres- 
sion of  communism  had  been  in  a  long  poem  in 
1753].  .  .  .  Morelly  insisted  on  four  points  which 
have  become  the  commonplace  of  modern  SociaUsts: 
that  private  property  should  be  abolished ;  that 
every  citizen  should  take  part  in  productive  labour; 
that  the  whole  work  of  production  and  distribution 
should  be  regulated  by  the  State,  and  that  the 
State  should  be  the  sole  employer  of  labour.  The 
Abbe  Mably's  Legislation  ou  Principes  des  Lois 
(1776)  is  in  the  strict  line  of  descent  from  Rous- 
seau. Men  are  born  equal;  seeming  inequalities  of 
ability  are  due  to  inequalities  of  fortune ;  the  State 
must  redress  artificial  inequalities,  and  gradually 
prepare  the  way  for  a  return  to  primitive  and 
equitable  conditions  by  agrarian  legislation  limit- 
ing the  amount  of  landed  property  which  any 
single  individual  may  hold;  by  direct  taxation  im- 
posed upon  land;  by  the  prohibition  of  bequest, 
and  by  stern  sumptuary  legislation.  Thus  far  had 
French  Socialism  gone  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  first  Revolution.  That  movement  has  some- 
times been  described  as  essentially  socialistic  in 
character.  .  .  .  The  first  Revolution  was,  indeed, 
curiously  individualistic  in  tone.  The  widespread 
distress  which  prevailed  during  the  winter  of 
1788-1789  might  have  imparted  a  socialistic  im- 
pulse ^o  events;  as  a  fact  it  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Vou  may  search  the  Cahiers  in  vain  for  any 
tendency  in  this  direction.  They  demanded  the 
abolition  of  the  last  remnants  of  feudalism;  they 
insisted  upon  legal  and  political  equality ;  they 
called  for  a  readjustment  of  the  burdens  of  taxa- 
tion, but  there  is  no  trace  in  them  of  the  com- 
munistic teaching  of  Rousseau,  Morelly,  or  the 
Abbe  Mably.  The  characteristic  note  of  the  Revo- 
lution was,  indeed,  a  revolt  against  that  measure 
of  State  control  and  regulation  which  is  implied 
in  many  mediaeval  institutions  such  as  the  guilds. 
.'\mong  the  Rights  of  Man  upon  which  stress  is 
laid  in  the  famous  Declaration  of  1789  none  was 
held  more  sacred  than  the  right  of  property: 
'Property  is  an  inviolable  and  sacred  right.  No 
one  may  be  deprived  of  it  unless  public  necessity, 
legally  established,  evidently  requires  it,  and  then 
only  on  the  condition  of  a  just  indemnity  paid 
beforehand.'  The  Constitution  of  the  Year  III 
[1793]  insisted  that  'Property  is  the  right  of  a  man 
to  enjoy  and  to  dispose  of  his  goods,  his  revenues, 
the  fruit  of  his  labour  and  industry.'  " — J.  A.  R. 
Marriott,  French  revolution  of  1S4S  {v.  i,  Louis 
Blanc's  Organisation  du  travail,  xviii-xxi). — "Re- 
leased from  prison  in  October,  1795,  Babeuf  [a 
disciple  of  Mably]  returned,  to  Paris  with  the  set- 
tled purpose  to  work  no  longer  merely  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Constitution  of  1793,  but  pri- 
marily for  the  establishment  of  that  commun-stic 
system  which  he  now  believed  necessary  in  order  to 
make  the  republic  a  reality.  Denouncing  private 
property  as  the  chief  source  of  all  the  calamities  that 
afflicted  society,  he  proceeded  to  combine  the  more 
radical  of  the  surviving  party  of  the  Mountain  with 
his  own  immediate  followers  into  a  group  (known 
as  the  society  of  Equals],  .  .  .  later  called  the 
Societe  du  Pantheon,  which  continued  its  existence 
until  interdicted  by  the  Directory,  27  February, 
1796,  when  the  Babouvists  were  arrested  land 
Babeuf  was  executed,  1707].  .  .  .  The  Babouvists 
were  the  first  of  the  moderns  to  perceive  the 
economic  basis  of  the  social  problem  and  to  state 
the  socialistic  philosophy  of  society.  Stripped  of 
verbiage  and  the  sentimental  cant  of  Rou.sscauism, 
there  remains  in  their  teaching  the  essence  of  nearly 
every    important    dogma    of    the    modern    socialist 
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party." — U.  G.  Wratlicrly,  Baheuf's  place  in  his- 
tory of  socialism  (Publications  of  American  lico- 
nomic  Association,  _^rd  series,  Feb.,  1007). 

Also  in:  P.  Buonarroti,  Baheuf's  conspiracy. — W. 
B.  Guthrie,  Soci^ilism  before  the  French  Revolution. 

1800-1824. — Robert  Owen. — His  experiments  at 
New  Lanark  in  England  and  at  New  Harmony 
in  America. — "Whilst  in  France  the  hurricane  of 
the  Revolution  swept  over  the  land,  in  Kn^jland  a 
cjuieter,  but  not  on  that  account  less  tremendous, 
revolution  was  ^oing  on.  Steam  and  the  new  tool- 
making  machinery  were  transforming  manufactur- 
ing into  modern  industry,  and  thus  revolutionising 
the  whole  foundation  of  bourgeois  society.  .  .  .  The 
new  mode  of  production  was,  as  yet,  only  at  the 
beginning  of  its  period  of  ascent;  as  yet  it  was 
the  normal,  regular  method  of  production — the 
only  one  possible  under  existing  conditions. 
Nevertheless,  even  then  it  was  producing  crying 
social  abuses.  ...  At  this  juncture  there  came  for- 
ward as  a  reformer  a  manufacturer  2Q  years  old — 
a  man  of  almost  sublime  childlike  simplicity  of 
character,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  few 
born  leaders  of  men.  Robert  Owen  had  adopted 
the  teaching  of  the  materialistic  philosophers;  that 
mans  character  is  the  product,  on  the  one  hand, 
of  heredity,  on  the  other,  of  the  environment  of 
the  individual  during  his  lifetime,  and  especially 
during  his  period  of  development.  In  the  industrial 
revolution  most  of  his  class  saw  only  chaos  and 
confusion,  and  the  opportunity  of  fishing  in  these 
troubled  waters  and  making  large  fortunes  quickly. 
He  saw  in  it  the  opportunity  of  putting  into  prac- 
tice his  favourite  theory.  ...  He  had  already  tried 
it  with  success,  as  superintendent  of  more  than 
500  men  in  a  Manchester  factory.  From  1800  to 
1829,  he  directed  the  great  cotton  mill  at  New 
Lanark,  in  Scotland,  as  managing  partner,  along 
the  same  lines,  but  with  greater  freedom  of  action 
and  with  a  success  that  made  him  a  European 
reputation.  [See  Cooperation:  England.]  A  popu- 
lation, originally  consisting  of  the  most  diverse  and, 
for  the  most  part,  very  demoralised  elements,  a 
population  that  gradually  grew  to  2,500,  he  turned 
into  a  model  colony,  in  which  drunkenness,  police, 
magistrates,  lawsuits,  poor  laws,  charity,  were  un- 
known. And  all  this  simply  by  placing  the  people 
in  conditions  worthy  of  human  beings,  and  espe- 
cially by  carefully  bringing  up  the  rising  generation. 
He  was  the  founder  of  infant  schools,  and  intro- 
duced them  first  at  New  Lanark.  .  .  .  Whilst  his 
competitors  worked  their  people  13  or  14  hours  a 
day,  in  New  Lanark  the  working-day  was  only 
loYi  hours.  When  a  crisis  in  cotton  stopped  work 
for  four  months,  his  workers  received  their  full 
wages  all  the  time.  And  with  all  this  the  business 
more  than  doubled  in  value,  and  to  the  last  yielded 
large  profits  to  its  proprietors.  In  spite  of  all  this, 
Owen  was  not  content.  The  existence  which  he 
secured  for  his  workers  was,  in  his  eyes,  still  far 
from  being  worthy  of  human  beings.  'The  people 
were  slaves  at  my  mercy.'  .  .  .  'The  working  part 
of  this  population  of  2,500  persons  was  daily 
producing  as  much  real  wealth  for  society  as, 
less  than  half  a  century  before,  it  would  have 
required  the  working  part  of  a  population  of 
600,000  to  create.  I  asked  myself,  what  became 
of  the  difference  between  the  wealth  consumed  by 
2,500  persons  and  that  which  would  have  been 
consumed  by  600,000?'  The  answer  was  clear. 
It  had  been  used  to  pay  the  proprietors  of  the 
establishment  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  they  hid 
laid  out,  in  addition  to  over  £300,000  clear  profit. 
And  that  which  held  for  New  Lanark  held  to  a 
still  greater  extent  for  all  the  factories  in  England. 


.   .   .  The  newly-created  gigantic  productive  forces, 
hitherto    used   only    to    enrich    individuals   and    to 
enslave  the  masses,  offered  to  Owen  the  foundations 
for  a  reconstruction  of  society ;  they  were  destined, 
as  the  common  property  of  all,  to  be  worked  for 
the  common  good  of  all.     Owen's  Communism  was 
based    upon    this   purely    business    foundation,   the 
outcome,    so    to    say,    of    commercial    calculation. 
Throughout,  it  maintained  this  practical  character." 
— F.   Engels,  Socialism,  Utopian  and  scientific,  pp. 
iQ-24. — "This  was  the  man  who  [in  1824]  entered 
into  the  project  of  establishing  in  Indiana  a  com- 
munistic colonization  scheme.  .  .  .  [The  next  yearl 
Mr.  Owen  came  into  possession  of  the  thirty  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  of  the  Rappite  colony  at  Har- 
mony. ...  In    contrast    to    the    Rappite    theory, 
education,  pleasant  environment,  culture,  and  free- 
dom of  thought  were  to  take  the  place  of  ignor- 
ance, an  absence  of  amusements,  and  of  an  arbi- 
trary ecclesiastical  autocracy,  to  hold  the  band  of 
people  together.  .  .  .  There  the  doctrine  of  universal 
elementary    education    at   public    expense,    without 
regard  to  sex  or  sect,  as  a  duty  of  the  State,  was 
first    proclaimed    in   the    Middle    West,   and    equal 
educational    privileges    for    the    sexes    established. 
There  the  Pestalozzian  system  of  teaching  .  .  .  was 
first   successfully    instituted    in    the    United   States. 
William   Maclure's   manual-training    and   industrial 
and  trade  school,  in  connection  with  regular  school 
instruction,  was  the   first  of  its  kind  in   America. 
Through    the    prominent    scientists    who    pursued 
their  researches  at  New  Harmony,  it   became   the 
greatest  scientific  centre  on  this  continent.  ...  In 
New  Harmony  women  were  first  given  a  voice  and 
vote   in    the    local    legislative   councils;    and   there 
the  doctrine  of  equal  political  rights  for  all,  with- 
out regard  to  sex  or  color,  was  first  proclaimed  by 
Frances    Wright.     Through    this    brilliant    woman, 
too,    New    Harmony    became    one    of    the    earhest 
centres    of   the    Abolition    movement,   and   by   her 
was   founded    there    what    is   known    as    the    first 
woman's  literary   club   in   the  United  States.    .   .   . 
The    first    prohibition    of    the    liquor    traffic,    by 
administrative  edict,  was  made  in  this  community. 
.   .   .   By   William   Maclure's   provision.   New   Har- 
mony gave  to  the  State  and  to   Illinois  a  system 
of   mechanics'   libraries   for  more   than   a   hundred 
and    fifty    communities    in    those    States.     Josiah 
Warren  of  New  Harmony  originated  a  philosophy 
of    individualism,    which    was    a     rebound    from 
their    own    communism,   and   has    impressed    itself 
indelibly    upon    modern    economic    thought.     And 
from    the    scheme    of    the   'time   store'   and    'labor 
notes,'   originated    by    that    early   philosopher    and 
inventive  genius,   it  is  said   Robert   Owen   derived 
the    central   idea    of   the   great    labor   co-operative 
societies   of    Great   Britain,   which   constituted   the 
most  successful   labor   movement   of   the   last   cen- 
tury."— J.  H.  Levering,  Historic  Indiana,  pp.  252- 
253,  257-258. 

Also  in:  F.  Podmore,  Robert  Owen. — R.  Owen, 
New  view  of  society. — F.  Jones,  Life,  time,  and 
labor  of  Robert  Owen. — W.  L.  Sargent,  Robert 
Owen  and  his  social  philosophy. — J.  R.  Noyes, 
History   of  American  socialisms. 

1805-1874. — United  States. — George  Rapp  and 
the  Harmony  Society. — Economy  community. — 
The  "Harmony  Society"  was  first  settled  in  Penn- 
sylvania, on  a  tract  of  land  about  twenty-five 
miles  north  of  Pittsburgh,  in  1805,  by  George  Rapp, 
the  leader  of  a  religious  congregation  in  Germany 
which  suffered  persecution  there  and  sought  greater 
freedom  in  America.  From  the  beginning,  they 
agreed  "to  throw  all  their  possessions  into  a  com- 
mon  fund,  to  adopt  a  uniform  and  simple  dress 
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Russian  commune  aionc  was  to  decide  everything 
for  the  future  social  order;  the  only  task  left  to 
the  educated  classes  was,  by  the  mere  work  of 
destruction,  to  pave  the  way  for  the  free  action  of 
the  people.  It  was  universally  understood  that 
the  old  building  of  the  state  was  to  be  swept 
away ;  the  only  doubt  was  as  to  whether  the 
people  should  supplant  the  old  state  by  'federating 
from  below'  in  free  communes,  or  whether  they 
should  send  their  representatives  to  an  'assembly 
of  land.'  " — P.  Milyoukov,  Russia  and  its  crisis, 
PP-  383-386.— "The  Marxians  held  their  first  na- 
tional congress  secretly  at  Minsk  in  1898,  and 
organized  the  Social-Democratic  Party.  Its  head- 
quarters were  in  Switzerland,  and,  as  is  usually  the 
case  with  refugees  unable  to  act  upon  the  life  about 
them,  they  split  on  differences  of  opinion  about 
non-essentials.  Their  IQ03  congress  in  Switzerland 
broke  into  Bolsheviki  .  .  .  and  Mensheviki  ...  on 
questions  of  tactics  to  be  pursued.  [See  also  Bol- 
sheviki.] .  .  .  During  this  period  the  liberals  were 
quietly  reaching  a  degree  of  coordinated  action 
through  their  control  of  the  zemstvos,  or  local  gov- 
ernment bodies.  They  developed  into  the  Party  of 
Popular  Liberty,  formerly  known  as  Constitutional 
Democrats.  [See  Cadets;  Russia:  1905-1907; 
191 7.]  .  .  .  The  revolution  of  1905-06  was  a  tragic 
rehearsal  of  the  great  revolution  of  to-day." — E.  A. 
Ross,  Russia  in  upheaval,  pp.  199-200. — "The  move- 
ment for  educating  the  peasant  and  for  idealising 
him  .  .  .  being  suppressed  by  a  frightened  govern- 
ment, inaugurated  terrorism,  in  '  the  dark  and 
stormy  lanes  of  which  the  Socialist  movement 
proper  lost  itself.  Meanwhile,  Russia  became  more 
and  more  industrial,  and  Socialism  again  appeared 
in  the  land.  During  the  final  decade  of  the  last 
century  trade  unionism  of  a  Social  Democratic  type 
attracted  great  numbers  of  workers  in  the  larger 
industrial  centres,  and  in  addition  to  that,  branches 
of  the  Social  Democratic  Party — originally  com- 
posed of  Russian  exiles  in  Geneva,  Paris  and  Lon- 
don— were  formed  in  Russia.  When  political  lib- 
erty appeared  to  be  coming  through  the  Duma, 
the  various  Socialist  groups  united  and  at  one 
time  there  were  about  one  hundred  Socialist  and 
Labour  members  sitting  in  this  mock  parliament." — 
J.  R.  Macdonald,  Socialist  movement,  p.  226. — 
"But  the  Duma,  .  .  .  has  been  of  great  value  in  the 
revolutionary  movement.  It  [was]  for  a  long  time 
the  only  place  where  the  few  representatives  of  the 
revolutionary  working  class  could  voice  the  senti- 
ments of  the  oppressed  people  in  Russia  and  let 
the  civilized  world  know  of  the  real  status  of 
affairs  in  the  Czar's  empire.  It  was  the  only  place 
where  free  speech  prevailed.  But  the  Government 
evidently  realized  that  the  frequent  disclosures 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Duma  by  the  few  So- 
cialists, of  the  oppression  and  persecution  which 
was  being  sent  out  broadcast  by  the  representatives 
of  the  press,  were  not  a  desirable  thing  for  the 
Government.  And  an  attempt  to  curb  free  speech 
followed.  It  was  several  days  after  Tcheidze  mada 
his  revolutionary  address  [in  1914]  that  Makalov, 
the  Minister  of  International  affairs,  appeared  in 
the  Duma  and  demanded  that  Tcheidze  be  prose- 
cuted for  violating  ...  the  code  relating  to  sedi- 
tion and  treason.  He  also  demanded  that  the 
Laborite  (or  Peasant  Party  Deputy)  Kerensky  be 
prosecuted  on  a  similar  charge." — W.  E.  Walling 
et  al.,  Socialism  of  to-day,  p.  100. 

Also  ix:  M.  Hillquit,  From  Marx  to  Lenin. — 
M.  J.  Olgin,  Soul  of  the  Rttssian  revolution. — G.  H. 
Pcrris,  Russia  in  revolution  {igos). 
•  1836-1844. — United  States. — Communistic  set- 
&ement  at  Ripon,  Wisconsin.  See  Wisconsi.n: 
1036-1844. 


1836-1875. — Germany. — Rodbertus  and  his  ideal 
of  state  socialism.. — "A  notable  type  of  Socialism 
was  advocated  by  Rodbertus,  who  was  born  at 
Greifswald,  in  North  Germany,  in  1805.  .  .  .  Ex- 
cept during  the  revolutionary  period  of  1848,  he 
hardly  took  any  part  in  public  affairs.  He  was  a 
quiet  and  cultured  student,  who  by  temperament 
and  conviction  was  entirely  opposed  to  revolution 
and  even  agitation.  .  .  .  Rodbertus  was  a  thorough- 
going State  socialist.  He  was  a  patriot,  who  wa.s 
glad  that  Germany  had  recovered  her  fitting  place 
among  the  nations,  and  he  hoped  that  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  might  take  upon  himself  the  mis- 
sion of  social  emperor.  His  scheme  was  that  the 
State  should  gradually  assume  the  management 
and  production  and  distribution,  till  a  complete 
and  universal  Socialism  should  be  attained.  Land- 
lords and  capitalists  should  be  left  in  possession 
of  their  present  share  of  the  national  income. 
But  the  benefit  of  the  increasing  production 
should  go  entirely  to  the  workers,  who  in  return 
for  a  normal  day's  labour  would  receive  a  legal 
wage,  and  the  wage  would  be  periodically  revised 
and  increased  according  to  the  increase  of  produc- 
tion, the  better  workmen  getting  a  better  wage. 
These  arrangements  would  be  carried  out  by 
State  officials.  The  complete  transformation  of 
society  from  the  existing  competitive  system  to  a 
universal  socialism  or  communism,  in  which  in- 
come would  be  according  to  service  or  merit,  could 
be  effected  only  after  a  long  period  of  effort.  It 
would  depend  on  the  ethical  progress  of  mankind, 
and  would  require  five  centuries  for  its  realisa- 
tion. .  .  .  He  warned  the  workingmen  of  Germany 
against  connecting  themselves  with  any  political 
party,  and  advised  them  to  be  a  social  party  pure 
and  simple.  He  thought  at  one  time  of  forming 
such  a  party  himself,  but  nothing  came  of  this. 
He  died  in  1875.  His  writings  have  had  a  great 
influence  on  Adolf  Wagner  and  other  leading 
economists  of  Germany,  and  we  may  reasonably 
believe  have  through  them  also  had  a  real  in- 
fluence on  German  legislation." — T.  Kirkup, 
Primer  of  socialism,  pp.  4S-47. 

Also  in:  E.  C.  K.  Conner,  Social  philosophy  of 
Rodbertus. 

1839-1894. — Proudhon's  theories  of  communal 
ownership.    See  Anarchism:   1839-1894. 

1840-1847.— United  States.— Brook  Farm:  Its 
association  with  the  transcendentalists. — Prin- 
ciples of  Fourierism  practiced  at  Brook  Farm. — 
"Brook  Farm  is  the  most  brilliant  and  fascinating 
page  in  the  otherwise  rather  monotonous  and 
prosaic  history  of  Fourierist  experiments  in 
America  .  .  .  [but  it  did  not  commence  its  ca- 
reer as  a  Fourieristic  experiment.  The  origin  of 
Brook  Farm  is  to  be  found  in  a  philosophical  and 
humanitarian  movement  which  originated  in  New 
England  about  the  thirties  of  the  [nineteenth] 
.  .  .  century,  and  of  which  Boston  was  the  intel- 
lectual center.  The  men  and  women  whose  names  are 
most  closely  associated  with  that  movement  were 
George  Ripley  and  his  wife,  Sophia  Ripley ;  Wil- 
liam Ellery  Channing  and  his  nephew,  W.  H. 
Channing;  Margaret  Fuller,  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, Henry  D.  Thoreau,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
John  S.  Dwight,  Elizabeth  P.  Ptabody,  and 
scores  of  others  whose  names  have  since  become 
part  of  our  national  history.  .  .  .  Although  they 
had  no  formal  organization  between  themselves, 
they  soon  came  to  be  known  to  the  outside  world 
as  the  'Transcendental  Club.'  ...  In  1840  Ripley 
.  .  .  resigned  from  the  ministry,  and,  encouraged 
by  a  few  of  the  more  ardent  spirits  of  the  'Club,' 
he  set  out  to  establish  a  community.     A   location 
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was  chosen  .  .  n  farm  in  Wi-st  Rnxtiury.  about 
nine  miles  from  Boston  .  .  ,  Hy  their  Articles  of 
Association  they  .  .  .  agreed  that  the  property  of 
the  community  be  represented  by  shares  of 
stock;  that  all  members  be.  provided  with  employ- 
ment according  to  their  abilities  and  tastes.  They 
also  provided  for  a  uniform  rate  of  compensation 
for  all  labor;  for  a  maximum  vvorkint;  day  of 
ten  hours;  for  the  free  support  of  all  children 
under  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  persons  over  the 
age  of  seventy  years.  ...  In  the  course  of  the 
following  three  years  the  number  of  members 
grew  to  about  seventy.  The  financial  success  of 
the  Farm  was  but  very  moderate,  and  the  life 
full  of  toil  and  devoid  of  earthly  comforts.  But 
the  Brook  Farmers  had  the  extraordinary  skill  to 
cover  their  poverty  with  the  attractive  veil  of 
poetry,  and  to  infuse  charm  and  romance  into 
their  prosaic  every-day  occupations.  ...  In  the 
beginning  of  1844,  a  short  time  after  the  National 
Convention  of  fFourierist]  Associations,  Brook 
Farm  declared  itself  formally  a  Fourieristic  com- 
munity, and  changed  its  name  to  'Brook  Farm 
Phalanx.'  Brook  Farm  became  the  center  and 
fountain-head  of  Fourierist  propaganda.  ...  It 
had  become  famous  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country.  .  .  .  The  main  interest 
of  the  members  was  centered  on  the  unitary  Pha- 
lanx building,  or  'Palace,  on  which  they  had 
worked  indefatigably  over  two  years.  ...  It  was 
expected  that  the  large  building  would  enable  the 
Association  to  admit  to  membership  many-  deserv- 
ing applicants,  .  .  .  Through  some  negligence  of  the 
workmen  who  were  engaged  in  putting  the  finishing 
touches  on  it,  the  large  wooden  structure  .  .  .  caught 
fire,  and  the  heartbroken  Brook  Farmers  gazed  on  in 
helpless  terror  as  the  flames  mercilessly  enveloped 
the  object  of  all  their  labors  and  hopes,  and 
rapidly  reduced  it  to  ashes.  Had  the  loss  occurred 
a  couple  of  years  earlier,  when  the  Fourierist 
movement  was  still  strong.  Brook  Farm  might 
perhaps  have  recovered  from  it;  but  in  1846  the 
movement  was  already  on  the  wane,  the  en- 
thusiasm of  its  votaries  in  Brook  Farm  was  con- 
siderably dampened,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
phalanstery  proved  fatal  to  the  further  existence 
of  the  Farm." — M.  Hillquit,  History  of  socialism 
in  United  States,  pp.  104- no. 

1840-1848. — France. — Louis  Blanc  and  his 
scheme  of  state-aided  cooperation. — Its  failure 
in  the  revolution  of  1848. — In  his  famous  book, 
"L'Organization  du  Travail,"  Louis  Blanc  advo- 
cated the  doctrine  of  the  right  to  work  ("'droit  au 
travail") .  His  own  scheme  was  what  is  now 
called  cooperative  production,  with  the  difference 
that,  instead  of  voluntary  effort,  he  looked  to  the 
State  to  give  it  its  first  motion,  by  advancing  the 
capital  without  interest,  by  drawing  up  the  neces- 
sary regulations,  and  by  naming  the  hierarchy  of 
workers  for  one  year,  after  which  the  co-opera- 
tive groups  were  to  elect  their  own  officers.  He 
thought  that  if  a  number  of  these  co-operative 
associations  were  thus  launched  in  each  of  the 
greater  provinces  of  industry,  they  could  compete 
successfully  with  the  private  capitalist  and  would 
beat  him  within  no  very  long  time.  ...  As  he 
expressed  it,  he  would  'avail  himself  of  the  arm  of 
competition  to  destroy  competition.'  .  .  .  The  net 
proceeds  each  year  would  be  divided  into  three 
parts:  the  first  to  be  divided  equally  amongst  the 
members  of  the  association ;  the  second  to  be  de- 
voted partly  to  the  support  of  the  old,  the  sick, 
the  infirm,  partly  to  the  alleviation  of  crises  which 
would  weigh  on  other  industries;  the  third  to 
furnish    'instruments     of    labour'    to     those    who 


might  wish  to  join  the  association.  .  .  .  Capitalists 
would  l)c  invited  into  the  a.»;sociations,  and  would 
reteivc  the  current  rate  of  interest  at  least,  which 
interest  would  be  guaranteed  to  them  out  of  the 
national  budget;  but  they  would  only  participate 
in  the  net  surplus  in  the  character  of  workers." — 
W.  (Jraham,  Socialism,  new  and  old,  ch.  3,  sect. 
5,  ivith  footnote. — In  the  revolution  of  1848,  as  a 
member  of  the  provisional  government  of  France, 
Louis  Blanc  put  into  operation  his  program  for 
the  establishment  of  national  workshops  (ateliers 
nationaux)  where  the  government  undertook  to 
supply  work  for  all  appUcants.  Due  to  political 
antagonism  within  the  provisional  government, 
the  administration  of  this  state  aid  to  the  unem- 
ployed resulted  in  a  fiasco. — See  also  France: 
1848  (February-May);   (April-December). 

Also  in:  J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  French  Revolution  of 
1848  {v.  I,  Louis  Blanc's  Organization  du  travail). 
— L.  Blanc,  Historical  revelations. 

1840-1883.— United  States.— Cabet's  Icaria.— 
Nauvoo  and  Speranza  communities. — In  1840, 
Etienne  Cabet  published  in  France  an  Utopian 
romance,  the  "Voyage  en  Icarie,"  which  awakened 
remarkable  interest.  He  described  in  this  ro- 
mance an  ideal  community,  and  eight  years  later, 
having  continued  the  propagation  of  his  social 
theories  in  the  meantime,  he  undertook  to  carry 
them  into  practice.  A  tract  of  land  was  secured 
in  Texas,  and  in  February,  1848,  sixty-nine  emi- 
grants— the  advance  guard  of  what  promised  to 
be  a  great  army  of  Icarians^set  sail  from  Havre 
for  New  Orleans.  They  were  followed  during 
the  year  by  others — a  few  hundreds  in  all;  but 
even  before  the  later  comers  reached  New  Orleans 
the  pioneers  of  the  movement  had  abandoned 
their  Texas  lands.  They  retreated  to  New  Orleans 
and  were  joined  there  by  Cabet.  It  happened  that 
the  Mormons,  at  this  time,  were  deserting  their 
town  of  Nauvoo,  in  Illinois,  and  were  making 
their  hejira  to  Salt  Lake  City.  Cabet  struck  a 
bargain  with  the  retreating  disciples  of  Joseph 
Smith,  which  gave  his  community  a  home  ready- 
made.  The  followers  who  adhered  to  him  were 
conveyed  to  Nauvoo  in  the  spring;  but  two  hun- 
dred more  gave  up  the  socialistic  experiment,  and 
either  remained  at  New  Orleans  or  returned  to 
France.  For  a  few  years  the  colony  was  fairly 
prosperous  at  Nauvoo.  (See  also  Mormonism: 
1830-1846;  1846-1848.)  Dissensions  arose,  how- 
ever. In  1856  Cabet  found  himself  opposed  by  a 
majority  of  the  community.  In  November  of 
that  year  he  withdrew,  with  about  180  adherents, 
and  went  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  died  suddenly, 
a  few  days  after  his  arrival.  Those  who  had 
accompanied  him  settled  themselves  upon  an  estate 
called  Cheltenham,  six  miles  west  of  St.  Louis; 
but  they  did  not  prosper,  and  were  dispossessed, 
by  the  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage,  in  1864,  and 
the  last  of  the  community  was  dispersed.  The 
section  left  at  Nauvoo  held  no  title  to  lands 
there,  after  Cabet  separated  from  them,  and  were 
forced  to  remove  in  i860.  They  established  them- 
selves on  a  tract  of  land  in  Adams  county,  south- 
western Iowa,  and  there  Icaria,  in  a  slender  and 
modest  form,  has  been  maintained,  through  many 
vicissitudes,  to  the  present  day.  A  new  secession, 
occurring  1879-83,  sent  forth  a  young  colony, 
which  settled  at  Cloverdale,  California,  and  took 
the  name  of  the  Icaria-Speranza  Community,  bor- 
rowing the  name  "Speranza"  from  another  Utopian 
romance  by  Pierre  Leroux. — Based  on  A.  Shaw, 
Icaria. 

1842-1913.— France. — Godin  applies  Fourier- 
ism    to    his    factory    at    Guise. — Familistere.— 
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Jean-Baptiste  Andre  Godin  was  the  founder  of 
the  Familistere  system,  •  which  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  successful  of  socialistic  experi- 
ments. While  carrying  on  the  manufacture  of 
heating  apparatus  in  his  factory  at  Guise,  France, 
Godin  was  studying  all  the  theories  of  social  re- 
form. "As  a  practical  man  he  saw  that  labour 
can  never  gain  the  place  to  which  it  is  entitled 
unless  there  can  be  created,  in  all  those  who  work 
together,  a  willingness  to  entrust  authority  of 
management  only  to  men  of  solid  ability,  and 
unless  each  receives  in  honour  and  in  wealth  the 
exact  equivalent  of  his  contribution  to  the  com- 
mon task.  He  saw  that  the  free  acceptance  of 
such  a  law  supposes  in  the  workers  a  high  degree 
of  mental  and  moral  culture,  and  that  such  cul- 
ture supposes  a  material  position  superior  to  that 
of  the  worker  to-day.  Therefore,  by  improved 
housing,  education,  recreation,  and  conditions  of 
labour  he  sought  first  to  improve  the  workers' 
material  life,  and  thereby  to  raise  his  value  as  a 
worker  and  a  man.  So  the  idea  of  the  Familistere, 
not  merely  of  the  building  and  the  gardens,  but  of 
the  whole  co-operative  association  of  capital, 
labour  and  ability,  arose  in  his  mind,  and  took 
form  between  1856  and  1859.  It  was  an  adapta- 
tion of  Fourier's  Phalanstery  to  the  needs  of  his 
own  business  and  its  employees.  In  1859  he  con- 
menced  the  material  framework  of  the  Familistere, 
the  left  wing  of  the  great  building,  surrounded 
by  its  gardens,  in  which  he  and  many  of  his  work- 
men henceforward  had  their  homes.  ...  In  1876 
.he  introduced  profit-sharing.  Meanwhile  the  fac- 
tory had  prospered:  the  Httle  workman,  who 
twenty-five  years  before,  dreaming  of  human 
emancipation,  tramped  the  roads  of  France,  had 
become  one  of  her  chief  manufacturers.  On  Au- 
gust 13,  1880,  after  twenty  years  of  varied  experi- 
ments, he  formulated  in  a  legal  document,  and 
with  minute  care,  the  Association  of  the  Familis- 
tere, which  had  long  existed  in  fact.  In  1888 
Godin  died,  and  men  said  that  the  great  business 
he  had  built  up  would  go  to  pieces  in  the  hands 
of  the  workmen  who  had  become  his  partners, 
and  who  now  became  his  successors;  but  it  was 
not  so.  Nearly  twenty-five  years  .  .  .  passed,  and 
the  business  .  .  .  [was]  more  flourishing  than 
ever  [in  the  year  before  the  World  War,  19 13]." 
— A.  Williams,  Co-partnership  and  profit-sharing, 
pp.  119-122. 

1843-1874.  —  United  States.  —  Ebenezer  and 
Amana,  communities  of  the  True  Inspiration 
Congregations. — In  1843  the  first  detachment  of  a 
company  of  immigrants,  belonging  to  a  sect  called 
the  "True  Inspiration  Congregations"  which  had 
existed  in  Germany  for  more  than  a  century,  was 
brought  to  America  and  settled  on  a  tract  of  land 
in  western  New  York,  near  the  city  of  Buffalo. 
Others  followed,  until  more  than  a  thousand  per- 
sons were  gathered  in  the  community  which  they 
called  "Ebenezer."  They  were  a  thrifty,  indus- 
trious pious  people,  who  believed  that  their 
leader.  Christian  Metz,  and  some  others,  were 
"inspired  instruments,"  through  whom  divine 
messages  came  to  them.  These  messages  have  all 
been  carefully  preserved  and  printed.  Communism 
appears  to  have  been  no  part  of  their  religious 
doctrine,  but  practically  forced  upon  them,  as 
affording  the  only  condition  under  which  they 
could  dwell  simply  and  piously  together.  In 
1854  they  were  "commanded  by  inspiration"  to 
remove  to  the  West.  Their  land  at  Kbenezt-r  was 
advantageously  sold,  having  been  reached  by  the 
widening  boundaries  of  Buffalo,  and  they  pur- 
chased a  large  tract   in   Iowa.    The  removal  was 


accomplished  gradually  during  the  next  ten  years, 
and  in  their  new  settlement,  comprising  seven  vil- 
lages, with  the  common  name,  Amana,  the  com- 
munity (was)  said  to  be  remarkably  thriving. 
In  1874  -Amana  contained  a  population  of  1,485 
men,  women  and  children. — Based  on  C.  Nordhoff, 
Communistic  societies  of  the  United  States,  pp. 
25-43. 

Also  ix:  E.  B.  Bax,  Rise  and  fall  of  Anabaptists. 
— W.  A.  Hind,  American  communities. 

1843-1883. — Karl  Marx,  father  of  scientific 
socialism.  —  Work  with  Engels.  —  Communist 
manifesto. — "Capital,"  the  exposition  of  the  eco- 
nomic interpretation  of  history. — "The  greatest 
and  most  influential  name  in  the  history  of  social- 
ism is  unquestionably  Karl  Marx.  He  was  born  at 
Treves  in  1818,  his  father  being  a  lawyer  in  that 
town;  and  he  studied  at  Berlin  and  Bonn,  but 
neglected  the  specialty  of  law,  which  he  nomi- 
nally   adopted    for   the    more   congenial   subjects 
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of  philosophy  and  history.  Marx  was  a  zeal- 
ous student,  and  apparently  an  adherent  of 
Hegelianism,  but  soon  gave  up  his  intention  of 
following  an  academic  career  as  a  teacher  of 
philosophy,  and  joined  the  staff  of  the  Rhenish 
Gazette,  published  at  Cologne  as  an  organ  of  the 
extreme  democracy.  While  thus  engaged,  however, 
he  found  that  his  knowledge  of  economics  required 
to  be  enlarged  and  corrected,  and  accordingly  in 
1843,  after  marrying  the  sister  of  the  Prussian  Min- 
ister, \'on  Wcstfalen,  he  removed  to  Paris,  where 
he  ajiplicd  himself  to  the  study  of  the  questions 
to  which  his  life  and  activity  were  henceforward  to 
he  devoted  so  entirely.  Here  also  he  began  to 
publish  those  youthful  writings  which  must  be 
reckoned  among  the  most  powerful  expositions  of 
the  early  form  of  German  socialism.  With  .Arnold 
Ruge  he  edited  the  'Deutsch-Franzosische  Jahr- 
Inicher.'  In  1845  he  was  expelled  from  Paris  and 
settled  in  Brussels,  where  he  published  his  'Discours 
sur  le  Libre  Echange.'  and  his  criticism  of  Prou- 
dhon's  'Philosophic  de  la  Misere,'  entitled  'Misdrede 
la    Philosophic.'     In    Paris   be   had    already    met 
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Friedrich  Engels,  who  was  destined  to  be  his  hfe- 
long  and  loyal  friend  and  companion-in-arms,  and 
who  in  184s  published  his  important  work,  'The 
Condition  of  the  Working  Class  in  England.'  The 
two  friends  found  that  they  had  arrived  at  a  com- 
plete identity  of  opinion ;  and  an  opportunity  soon 
occurred  for  an  emphatic  expression  of  their  com- 
mon views.  A  society  of  socialists,  a  kind  of  fore- 
runner of  the  International,  had  established  itself 
in  London,  and  had  been  attracted  by  the  new 
theories  of  Marx  and  the  spirit  of  strong  and  un- 
compromising conviction  with  which  he  advocated 
them.  They  entered  into  relation  with  Marx  and 
Engels;  the  society  was  re-organised  under  the 
name  of  the  Communist  League;  and  a  congress 
was  held,  which  resulted  (1847)  in  the  framing  of 
the  "Manifesto  of  the  Communist  Party'  [see  Com- 
munist MANiFESToJ  which  was  published  in  most 
of  the  languages  of  Western  Europe,  and  is 
the  first  proclamation  of  that  revolutionary 
socialism  armed  with  all  the  learning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  but  expressed  with  the  lire 
and  energy  of  the  agitator,  which  in  the  Inter- 
national and  other  movements  has  so  startled  the 
world.  During  the  revolutionary  troubles  in  184S 
Marx  returned  to  Germany,  and  along  with  his 
comrades,  Engels,  Wolff,  &c.,  he  supported  the 
most  advanced  democracy  in  the  'New  Rhenish 
Gazette.'  In  1849  he  settled  in  London,  where  he 
spent  his  after-life  in  the  elaboration  of  his  eco- 
nomic views  and  in  the  realisation  of  his  revolu- 
tionary programme.  During  this  period  he  pub- 
lished 'Zur  Kritik  der  politischen  Oekonomie' 
(1859),  and  the  first  volume  of  his  great  work  on 
capital,  'Das  Kapital'  (1867).  He  died  in  London, 
March  14,  1883." — T.  Kirkup,  History  of  socialism, 
ch.  7. — "Marx's  London  period  is,  creatively,  the 
most  important  part  of  his  career;  but  it  was  a 
difficult  and  tragic  struggle  for  existence,  and  his 
work  was  accomplished  only  by  heroic  effort.  For 
the  first  ten  years,  the  family  was  hardly  over  the 
verge  of  starvation,  and  Marx  had  even  to  pawn 
his  clothes  for  necessary  expenses.  Nor  was  his 
intellectual  environment  easy.  The  disappointed 
makers  of  a  revolution  are  never  comfortable 
neighbours;  and  his  pamphlet,  Herr  Vogt  (i860) 
is  proof  that  German  Communists  did  not  differ 
from  their  fellows  of  France  or  Russia.  For  ten 
years  (1851-60)  Marx  acted  as  European  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Tribune,  a  post  which 
was  the  sole  source  of  any  continuous  income. 
.  .  [His  devoted  friend]  Engels  was  able  from 
his  own  means  to  allow  Marx  some  three  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  a  year.  .  .  .  Marx  did  not  share 
in  the  sense  of  depression  which  fell  upon  Liberals 
after  the  failure  of  1848.  He  shut  himself  in  the 
British  Museum  and,  sometimes  working  sixteen 
hours  a  day,  set  himself  to  the  composition  of  a 
socialist  economics.  .  .  .  He  was  at  the  Museum 
as  it  opened  and  never  left  until  the  attendants 
turned  him  out.  A  chosen  band  of  helpers,  all 
fellow-exiles,  used  to  accompany  him  and  aid  in 
the  researches  he  conducted.  .  .  .  Marx,  moreover, 
never  considered  the  exchange  of  conviction  for 
comfort;  offers  of  position  came  to  him,  as  when 
Buchar  sounded  Him,  possibly  on  Bismarck's  be- 
half; but  he  never  dreamed  of  desertion.  There 
is  certainly  no  more  remarkable  instance  of  great 
sacrifice  for  intellectual  discovery  than  that  of 
which  Marx's  life  is  a  record.  Darwin,  it  is  true, 
devoted  twenty  years  to  the  testing  of  his  hypoth- 
eses, but  he  had  ample  means  at  his  command. 
Marx  was  surrounded  by  difficulties,  of  which 
not  the  least  was  the  knowledge  that  his  self- 
imposed  task  condemned  his  wife  and  family  to 


profound  suffering.  Neither  he  nor  they  seemed 
to  have  flinched  from  the  consequences,  and  one 
may  judge  not  unfairly  that  their  pride  in  h.s 
work  was  for  Marx  his  happiest  achievement." — 
H.  J.  Laski,  Karl  Marx,  an  essay  {pamphlet),  pp. 
18-19. — Marx's  massive  work,  "Capital,"  sets  forth, 
with  deep  erudition,  the  fundamental  idea  that 
history  must  be  interpreted  from  an  economic 
standpoint ;  that  the  "warring  classes  of  socic't> 
are  ever  the  isbue  of  the  conditions  of  production 
and  distribution,  in  a  word,  of  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  their  epoch;  that,  accordingly,  the  eco- 
nomic structure  of  society,  at  any  time  prevalent, 
constitutes  the  real  basis,  and  explains,  in  the 
last  instance,  the  whole  superstructure  of  juridic 
and  political  institutions,  as  also  the  religious, 
philosophic  and  all  other  ideas  of  each  historic 
period.  .  .  .  The  question  [then]  was,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  exhibit  the  capitalist  mode  of  pro- 
duction in  its  historic  evolution,  and  its  neces- 
sity at  a  given  historic  period — consequently,  also 
the  necessity  of  its  downfall  [in  the  industrial 
evolution  toward  socialism]  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  to  lay  bare  its  inner  character,  which  still 
remained  a  secret.  This  was  done  by  the  dis- 
covery of  surplus  value.  It  was  shown  that  ap- 
propriation of  unpaid  labor  is  the  elementary  form 
of  capitalist  production,  and  of  the  exploitation 
of  the  laborer  which  it  accomplishes;  .  .  .  and  that 
this  surplus  value  constitutes,  in  the  last  instance, 
the  sum  of  the  values  out  of  which  is  heaped 
up  the  ever  increasing  quantity  of  capital  in  the 
hands  of  the  possessing  classes.  .  .  .  These  two 
great  discoveries:  the  materialistic  conception  of 
history  and  the  revelation  of  the  secret  of  capi- 
talist production  through  surplus  value,  we  owe 
to  Marx.  With  them  socialism  became  a  science." 
— F.  Engels,  Development  of  socialism  from 
Utopia  to  science  (People's  Educational  Library, 
V.  I,  Jan.,  1892). — "The  scientific  socialist  is  the 
only  socialist  worthy  of  the  name.  The  dialectics 
of  Hegel,  the  economics  of  Ricardo,  and  the 
biology  of  Darwin  combine  in  him  to  produce  a 
theory  of  Socialism  the  most  remarkable  that  the 
world  has  seen." — J.  E.  Le  Rossignol,  Orthodox 
socialism:  A  criticism,  p.  3. — "It  is  a  curious 
travesty  of  the  teaching  of  Marx  that  he  should 
be  regarded  to-day  as  the  authority  and  support 
for  the  policy  of  violent  revolutionary  methods, 
for  during  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  persistent  struggle  with  the  rebels 
and  anti-parliamentarians,  whom  he  scornfully 
stigmatized  as  'bourgeois  democrats.'  He  and  En- 
gels ridiculed  the  idea  of  a  sudden  overthrow  of 
the  capitalist  system.  They  pointed  out  that  the 
first  essential  was  world  unity  of  the  proletariat, 
and  that  the  class  struggle  was  a  political  strug- 
gle, and  that  the  proletarian  victory  could  only 
be  achieved  by  political  methods.  Both  Marx  and 
Engels  were  opposed  to  the  general  strike  which 
Engels  described  as  'the  beast  of  prey.' " — P. 
Snowden,   Labour  and  the  new  world,  p.  44. 

Also  in:  J.  Spargo,  Karl  Marx,  his  life  and 
work.—K.  Marx,  Capital.— F.  R.  Salter, /Tar/  Marx 
and'  modern  socialism. — K.  Marx  and  F.  Engels, 
Manifesto  of  the  Communist  party. — W.  Liebknecht, 
Memories  of  Marx. — K.  Kautsky,  Ethics  and  ma- 
terialistic conception  of  history. — E.  Seligman, 
Economic  interpretation  of  history. — A.  Labriola. 
Essays  on  materialistic  conception  of  history. — E. 
Engels,  Origin  of  the  family,  private  property  and 
the  state. — J.  W.  Scott,  Karl  Marx  on  value. — 
J.  S.  Nicholson,  Revival  of  Marxism. — G.  V. 
Portus,  Marx  and  modern  thought. — H.  Cox,  Eco- 
nomic liberty. — E.   Unterman,  Marxian  economics. 
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— H.  M.  Hyndman,  Economics  of  socialism. — 
J.  Bonar,  Philosophy  and  political  economy  in 
their  historic  relations. 

1844-1848.  —  England.  —  Christian    socialist 
movement. — Maurice    and    Kingsley. — Rochdale 
pioneers. — "The    contemplation    of    the    misery    of 
the  poor  called  forth  the  Christian  Socialist  move- 
ment   of    1848.      Its    leaders    were    two    eminent 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  Maurice  and 
Kingsley;  and  their  views  were  set  forth  with  great 
literary  power  in  Politics  for  the  People  and  in  the 
Christian    Socialist,    as    also    in    Kingsley 's    novels 
Yeoit   and   Alton   Locke.     The   economics   of   the 
movement  were  suppUed  by  Mr.  Ludlow,  who  had 
in  Paris  learned  to  see  the  good  side  of  the  theories 
of  Fourier." — T.  Kirkup,  Primer  of  socialism,  p.  38. 
— Maurice   "believed   in   the   direct   action    of   the 
Church  in  politics  and  industrial  regulation.     That 
the    Christian    Socialist    Movement    has    exercised 
considerable  influence  in  both  directions  is  beyond 
dispute.  .  .  .  The   Christian  Socialists  were  by   no 
means  revolutionary.     They  were  in  some  respects 
conservative — Kingsley    always   asserted   the    value 
of  an  aristocracy — and  believed  rather  in  a  restora- 
tion than  in  a   reformation  of  society.     They  did 
not  seek  to  reconstruct  society,  but  to  avail  them- 
selves   of    the    resources    of    the    existing    society, 
which  they  considered  as  a  divine  institution,  soiled 
and  corrupted  by  the  evil  practices  of   men,  and 
above    all    by    the    spirit    of    competition.      Their 
strength   lay   in   the   noble   ideals   which   they   set 
before  the  working   men.     Their  weakness  lay   in 
the  obvious  limitations  of  their  dogma,  and   per- 
haps also  in  their  conception  of  the  natural  good- 
ness of  men  and  in  a  false  theory  of  society.     By 
1850   [in  conjunction  with  the  Rochdale  pioneers] 
they  had  already  promoted  twelve  co-operative  as- 
sociations, all  of  them  in  trades  which  were  then 
untransformed   by   the   use    of   machinery — tailors, 
shoemakers,       builders,      piano-makers,       printers, 
smiths,    and    bakers.      It    should    be    pointed    out 
that  the  Christian  Socialist  theory  of  co-operation 
differed  from  the  Rochdale  plan  in  its  fundamental 
principle.     The  Rochdale   co-operatives   [begun   in 
1844]   adopted  the  Owenite  'elimination  of  profit' 
scheme,  and  formed  an   association  of  consumers, 
with  benefits  according  to  labor.     The  commercial 
failure   of  their  enterprises  was  mainly   caused  by 
the   fact   that   in  small   co-operative  concerns   run 
on   these    lines   it   was   impossible   to    destroy    the 
competitive  element.     The   idea  of   the   [Christian 
socialist]    movement    was    the   application    of    the 
religious    principle    to    economic    problems,    with 
special  emphasis  on  the  supreme  importance  of  in- 
dividual character.   The  life  of  the  movement  was 
short.  .  .  .  But    although    they    had    failed    as    a 
working    organization,    they    had    set    an    example 
which  profoundly  influenced  the  trend  of  English 
Socialism   and   has   yielded  a   richer   harvest   than 
any   of    them    could   have    foreseen." — C.   E.   Vul- 
liamy,    Charles    Kingsley    and    Christian    socialism 
(Fabian  Tracts,  no.   174). 

Also  in:  J.  Courtney,  Freethinkers  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. — E.  Halevy,  Chartism  {Quarterly 
Review,  July,  1921). — V.  Scudder,  Social  thought 
in  English  letters. — C.  W.  Stubbs,  Charles  Kingsley 
and  the  Christian  socialist  movement . — M.  Kauf- 
man,  Charles   Kingsley,   Christian   socialist. 

1848.  —  United  States.  —  Oneida  community 
founded. — Features  of  their  communism. — The 
Oneida  community,  which  was  founded  in  Madison 
county,  New  York,  by  John  Humphreys  Noyes, 
a  native  of  Vermont,  and  which  existed  for  thirty 
years,  represented  the  most  extreme  form  of  com- 
munism   of   any    of    the    Utopian    experiments   at- 


tempted in  the  United  States.  Noyes  and  his 
followers  were  Perfectionists,  a  devout  group  of 
Americans  who  based  all  their  social  theories  upon 
the  scriptures.  Everything  was  owned  in  common. 
They  extended  community  of  ownership  not  only 
to  property  but  to  persons  by  a  system  of  "com- 
plex marriages,"  so  that  there  was  no  exclusiveness 
as  to  wives  or  husbands.  Their  scientific  regula- 
tion of  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  was  directed 
with  the  aim  of  developing  the  science  of  stirpicul- 
ture.  The  children  were  cared  for  in  the  common 
nursery,  and  are  recorded  to  have  been  a  very 
healthy,  happy  generation.  Another  unique  fea- 
ture of  this  community  was  the  practice  of  "mu- 
tual criticism,"  which  provided  that  at  stated 
times  the  members  of  the  community  assembled 
and  criticized  the  faults  of  each  other  op)enly  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  their  characters.  The 
protest  of  the  neighboring  clergy  against  what 
they  termed  the  "free  love"  custom  of  the  Oneida 


FERDINAND  LASSALLE 

Community  finally  led  Noyes  and  his  brethren  to 
the  decision  that  this  part  of  their  common  life 
must  be  given  up  in  the  interest  of  their  other 
social  theories.  Consequently,  many  regular  mar- 
riages took  place  within  the  community.  Noyes 
and  a  few  of  his  followers  removed  to  Canada,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  community  incorporated  as 
a  joint  stock  company  in  1880. — Based  on  J.  H. 
Noyes,  History  of  American  socialisms. 

Also  in:  W.  A.  Hinds,  American  communities. 
— C.  Nordhoff,  Communistic  societies  of  the  United 
States. 

1862-1864.  —  Germany.  —  Ferdinand  Lassalle 
and  the  formation  of  the  Social-Democratic 
party. — "It  was  in  i8f)2  that  I  Ferdinand  I  Lassalle 
began  his  agitation  in  behalf  of  the  laboring  classes, 
an  agitation  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
the  Ckrman  Social  Democratic  Party.  Previous 
to  his  time,  German  laborers  had  been  considered 
contented  and  jieaceable.  It  had  been  thought 
that  a  workingmen's  party  might  be  established 
in  France  (ir  Kn^jland,  but  that  it  was  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  move  the  jihlcKmatic  German  laborers. 
Lassalle 's  historical  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that 
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he  was  able  to  work  upon  the  laborers  so  power- 
fully as  to  arouse  them  to  action.  It  it  due  to 
Lassalle  above  all  others  that  German  working- 
men's  battalions,  to  use  the  social  democratic  ex- 
pression, now  form  the  vanguard  in  the  struggle 
for  the  emancipation  of  labor.  Lassalle's  writings 
did  not  advance  materially  the  theory  of  social 
democracy.  He  drew  from  Rodbertus  and  Marx 
in  his  economic  writings,  but  he  clothed  their 
thoughts  in  such  manner  as  to  enable  ordinary 
laborers  to  understand  them,  and  this  they  never 
could  have  done  without  such  help.  .  .  .  Lassalle 
gave  to  Ricardo's  law  of  wages  the  designation, 
the  iron  law  of  wages,  and  expounded  to 
the  laborers  its  full  significance,  showing  them  how 
it  inevitably  forced  wages  down  to  a  level  just  suf- 
ficient to  enable  them  to  live.  He  acknowledged 
that  it  was  the  key-stone  of  his  system  and  that 
his  doctrines  stood  or  fell  with  it.  Laborers  were 
told  that  this  law  could  be  overthrown  only  by 
the  abolition  of  the  wages  system.  How  Lassalle 
really  thought  this  was  to  be  accomplished  is  not 
so  evident.  He  proposed  to  the  laborers  that 
government  should  aid  them  by  the  use  of  its 
credit  to  the  extent  of  100,000,000  of  thalers,  to 
establish  co-operative  associations  for  production; 
and  a  great  deal  of  breath  has  been  wasted  to  show 
the  inadequacy  of  his  proposed  measures.  Lassalle 
could  not  himself  have  supposed  that  so  insig- 
nificant a  matter  as  the  granting  of  a  small  loan 
would  solve  the  labor  question.  He  recognized, 
however,  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  some 
definite  party  programme  to  insure  success  in 
agitation.  ...  On  the  23d  of  May,  1863,  German 
social  democracy  was  born.  Little  importance 
was  attached  to  the  event  at  the  time.  A  few 
men  met  at  Leipsic,  and,  under  the  leadership  of 
Ferdinand  Lassalle,  formed  a  new  political  party 
called  the  'Universal  German  Laborers'  Union' 
('Der  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Arbeiterverein') .  .  .  . 
Lassalle  did  not  live  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  labors. 
He  met  with  some  success  and  celebrated  a  feu- 
triumphs,  but  the  Union  did  not  flourish  as  he 
hoped.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  did  not  appear 
to  have  a  firm,  lasting  hold  on  the  laboring  popu- 
lation. There  then  existed  no  social-democratic 
party  with  political  power.  Although  Lassalle  lost 
his  life  in  a  duel  [1864],  which  had  its  origin  in 
a  love  affair,  and  not  in  any  struggle  for  the  rights 
of  labor,  he  was  canonized  at  once  by  the  work- 
ingmen.  .  .  .  His  influence  increased  more  than 
tenfold  as  soon  as  he  ceased  to  live."^ — R.  T.  Ely, 
French  and  German  socialism  in  modern  times, 
ch.  12. 

Also  in:  E.  Bernstein,  Ferdinand  Lassalle  as 
social  reformer. — W.  H.  Dawson,  German  socialism 
and  Ferdinand  Lassalle. 

1862-1872. — Work  of  First  International.  See 
International:   186  2-1872. 

1854. — Error  of  communism  and  socialism 
shown  by  Pius  IX.     See  Papacy:   1864. 

1869-1912. — Germany. —  Liebknecht  and  Bebel. 
— Gotha  program.  —  Bismarck  and  the  "Red 
Flood." — Erfurt  congress. — Bernstein  and  revi- 
sionism.— "In  ^869  Wilhelm  Liebknecht,  a  radical 
journalist,  and  August  Bebel,  a  wood-turner,  both 
converts  to  Marxism,  organized  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Labor  Party,  which  met  at  Eisenach  and 
adopted  a  Marxian  program.  The  'Eisenachers,' 
as  the  latter  were  called,  and  the  Lassaleans  were 
for  a  time  rivals  for  the  favor  of  the  German 
working  class;  but  they  united  at  Gotha  in  1875 
to  form  the  political  party  that  later  became 
known  as  the  Social  Democratic  Party.  In  the 
Reichstag   elections  of    1877   the  Social   Democrats 


received  about  half  a  million  votes  and  won 
twelve  seats.  Bismarck  became  apprehensive  and 
he  determined  to  stem  the  'red  flood'  by  drastic 
measures.  The  loutcome  of  the]  struggle  that 
followed  between  the  Government  and  the  so- 
cialists .  .  .  [was]  a  distinct  triumph  for  the  lat- 
ter. In  1891,  soon  after  the  repeal  of  the  anti- 
socialist  laws,  a  congress  of  the  Social  Democrats 
was  held  at  Erfurt.  It  revised  the  Gotha  Program 
which  advocated  the  ideas  of  both  Marx  and 
Lassalle,  and  adopted  one  that  was  purely  Marxian. 
This  Erfurt  Program  later  became  the  model  for 
the  socialist  parties  in  all  countries.  Its  maximum 
demands  were  the  abolition  of  private  capital  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Cooperative  Common- 
wealth; but  it  included  minimum  demands,  or  im- 
mediate reforms,  the  most  important  of  which 
were  woman  suffrage,  equal,  direct,  and  secret 
suffrage  for  all  legislatures,  proportional  represen- 
tation, and  substitution  of  a  popular  militia  for  the 
standing  army,  full  freedom  of  speech  and  as- 
sembly, civil  equality  of  men  and  women,  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State,  free  secular  education, 
heavy  income  and  inheritance  taxes,  a  universal 
eight-hour  work-day,  and  factory  reforms.  The 
Socialist  leader,  Bebel,  a  self-educated  workingman, 
developed  marked  ability  as  a  parliamentary  orator 
and  tactician.  .  .  .  Large  numbers  of  progressives 
among  the  middle  classes,  disgusted  with  the 
timorous  attitude  of  the  Liberal  parties  toward 
political  reform,  began  to  vote  'red'  as  a  protest 
against  autocracy  and  militarism  in  Germany, 
thus  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  Social  Democrats. 
To  fight  'with  intellectual  weapons'  only  and  to 
discountenance  violence  of  all  kinds  was  the  policy 
of  the  party  from  its  birth,  because  it  felt  certain 
of  dominating  the  Reichstag  in  the  course  of  time. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  a  new 
tendency  in  German  socialism  known  as  're- 
visionism' appeared  which  attracted  considerable 
attention.  Its  spokesman  was  Eduard  Bernstein, 
a  socialist  journalist,  whose  writings  roused  a  storm 
of  opposition  which  threatened  to  divide  the  party. 
Bernstein  boldly  declared  that  not  all  of  Marx's 
prophecies  had  been  fulfilled:  the  rich  w^ere  not 
growing  richer  and  the  poor  poorer;  the  middle 
class  was  not  disappearing,  but  increasing;  the 
consolidation  of  industry  did  not  mean  the  con- 
solidation of  wealth,  because  of  the  larger  number 
of  small  shareholders;  and  peasant  proprietorship 
was  increasing.  Hence  the  time  had  come  to 
'revise'  Marxian  theories  and  tactics.  The  're- 
visionists' fully  accepted  socialism  as  an  ultimate 
goal,  but  they  urged  that  the  Social  Democrats 
work  'less  for  the  better  future  and  more  for  the 
petty  present'  by  cooperating  with  the  progressive 
forces  in  German  political  life.  .  .  .  The  leadership 
of  the  party  was,  however,  in  the  hands  of  the 
'orthodox'  socialists,  who  stood  hard  and  fast  by 
Marxian  and  who  emphasized  the  revolutionary 
aspects  of  socialism  by  holdmg  aloof  from  all 
other  parties.  They  declared  that  reforms  were 
'bribes'  offered  by  the  Government  to  the  workers 
in  order  to  quiet  their  demands  for  fundamental 
changes;  that  agitation  and  criticism  were  the  only 
legitimate  activities  of  socialists  in  a  capitalistic 
society;  and  that  the  only  function  of  their 
representatives  in  Parliament  was  'to  speak  through 
its  windows'  to  the  masses  without.  These  two 
opposing  views  did  not  lead  to  a  split  in  the  party, 
but  to  efforts  of  each  faction  to  control  its 
politics."-^ J.  S.  Schapiro,  Modern  and  contem- 
porary European  history,  pp.  588-591. — See  also 
Germany:    1887-1893;   1907-1914. 

Also  in:  E.  Bernstein,  Evolutionary  socialism. — 
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F.  Bebel,  Woman  under  socialism. — VV.  Liebknecht, 
Socialism,  what  it  is  and  what  it  see-ks  to 
accomplish. 

1869-1920. — Italy. — Socialist    and    Labor    par- 
ties. —  Their   struggle.  —  Anti-war   activities.  — 
Divisions  in  the   Italian  socialist  movement. — 
"The   modern   socialist-labor  movement   developed 
much  more  slowly  in  Italy  than  in  other  European 
countries.     Its  iirst  impulse  came  through  the  in- 
fluence  of   Bakounine   [a   Russian  anarchist  who] 
in  1869  .  .  .  opened  the  first  branch  of  the  'Inter- 
nationale' at  Naples.    [See  Anarchism;  1861-1876.] 
The    organization    was    short-lived,    owing    to   the 
opposition  of  the  government  and  a  large  section 
of  Itahan  labor  to  its  anarchistic  philosophy.     Its 
failure   led,   in   1880,  to    the   establishment   of   the 
so-called  Labor  Party  which  in  1894  declared  itself 
the  exponent    of    Marxian   Socialism.      The    years 
following  saw  a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of 
the   Crispi   ministry   to   suppress  socialist   develop- 
ment.    Common    persecution   drew   Socialists    and 
petty   bourgeois  together  for  a   time  and   resulted 
in  a  coalition  policy,  the  merits  of  which  agitated 
inner   Socialist   councils   until   its  final   repudiation 
in  1912.     With  a  change  in  ministry,  more  liberal 
forces   in    the    Government    came    into    play.     At 
the  same  time,  in  1902,  occurred  the  merging  into 
one  national  body  of  the  two  great  classes  of  labor 
organizations   which   had   been   slowly   evolving   in 
spite   of   violent    Government    opposition,   namely, 
the  fighting  units  or  trades  unions  proper,  and  the 
local   workmen's    clubs,    modelled    on    the    French 
Bourses    du    Travail    and    known    as    Camere    del 
Lavoro  [Chambers  of  Labor].  .  .  .  The  new  labor 
body    organized    in    1906    as    the    General    Con- 
federation   of    Labor,    or    C.G.L.     [became]   .  .  . 
virtually  the  economic  expression   of   the  Sociahst 
Party,  identical   with   it    as    to    leaders,   aims  and 
methods.       Believers     in     revolutionary     methods 
formed   in   1906   the   Italian   SyndicaUst   Union,   a 
frankly    revolutionary    organization,    free    of    all 
afiiliation  with  the  Socialist  Party  and  the  C.G.L. 
The  strength   of   this   organization   lies   largely   in 
its  Bourses  or  Camere  del  Lavoro.    A  similar  strug- 
gle  was   taking    place   within    the    Socialist    Party 
from    which    these    Syndicalists    seceded    in    1906. 
Leaning   heavily   at   first   to   its   original   policy   of 
opportunism,  events  connected  with  the  TripoHtan 
War  led  to  its  final  capture  by  the  revolutionary 
left,  who  at  the  Congress  of  1912  voted  approval 
to   the   weapon   of   the   general   strike,  refused   all 
compromise     with     Government     or     bourgeoisie, 
elected  as  their  secretary  the  radical,  Lazzari,  and 
finally    expelled    the    right    wing,    Bissolati   among 
them,  from  the  Party.     This  right  wing  promptly 
organized  into  a  party  of  Socialist  Reform,  carry- 
ing   with   it   perhaps  one-half   of   all   the   Socialist 
Deputies.     The  general  elections   of    1913   resulted 
in  the  return  of  approximately  forty  deputies  be- 
longing to  the  official  Socialist  Party,  twenty  Re- 
formists  and   ten    Independent   Socialists,   as   con- 
tra.sted   with   a   total   of   forty-one   from   the  three 
parties  at  the  previous  election.     Thus,  in  Parlia- 

fment,  in  politics,  and  among  labor  organizations 
the  radical  element  was  supreme.  This  tendency 
was  at  once  reflected  in  the  general  strike  of  1914, 
which  in  turn  perceptibly  affected  Italy's  first 
reaction   towards   the    war.  .  .  .  The    fall   of   1914 

I  saw  a  bitter  struggle  in  Italy  between  the  desire 
for  peace  and  a  growing  .sentiment  in  favor  of 
intervention  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  Suedckum 
and  another  German  Socialist  deputy  visited  Italy 
in  September  to  defend  the  position  taken  by  the 
German  party.  Italian  Socialists  re.sentcd  their 
coming    inasmuch    as   they    felt   German   Socialists 
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had   forfeited    their   right    to    be    called   Socialists. 
War  conditions  produced  an  acute  economic  crisis. '^ 
.  .  .  The  Socialist  Party  in  August,  1914,  was  stilh 
under  the   leadership   of   revolutionaries,   including' 
Mussolini   and   Lazzari.     The    C.G.L.   was   in   the  1 
control  of   the   moderates   Rigala,  D'Aragona,  Ar- ) 
gentina  Ahobelli,   Buozzi  and  others.     The  events 
of   June,   however,   produced   practically   complete 
accord   between   these  two  groups.     On  February 
2ist,   1915,   Socialist   and   labor   mass  meetings   all 
over  Italy  declared  their  opposition  to  entering  the/ 
war.    This  position  was  reaffirmed  by  the  Socialist/ 
Party  and  the  C.G.L.  in  .'\pril.    'Avanti,'  the  official 
organ  of  the  Socialist  Party,  also  demanded  neu- 
trality.    As   the   pressure   for   war   grew  stronger, 
the  more  moderate  leaders  of   the  Sociahst   Party 
resigned  and  together  with  the  nationalist,  republi- 
can   and   masonic   factions    formed    the    'interven- 
tionist  group.'     D'Ambris,   Mussolini,   Orano,   La- 
briola,  Bonomi  and  Bissolati  were  of  this  faction. 
When   war  was  declared   against  Austria,  the  So-i 
cialist    Party,   the   C.G.L.,  Socialist    municipahties, 
cooperative  societies  and   others  assumed  an   atti-l 
tude  of  neutrality  towards  the  prosecution  of  the] 
war   and  spent  their  efforts   on   the  protection  ofl 
workers.  .  .  .  Socialists  who  had  joined  the  Italianl 
Socialist  Union  in  1915,  together  with  the  Reform) 
Socialists,  continued  to  support  the  war.  >  .  .  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Russian  Soviets  visited  Italy  and 
conferred    with    all   groups   from    Bissolati    to    the 
most  revolutionary   of   the  syndicalists.  .  .  .  Sepa-, 
ration  between  pro-war  and  anti-war  groups  grewj 
more  bitter.     The  Itahan  disaster  in  October  put 
an  end  to  party  strife  for  a  time.     All  parties  ex- 
cept the  SociaUsts,  who  were  blamed  for  the  defeat, 
joined  in  the  'Union  Sacree'  to  save  Italy.   Bissolati 
of  the  Reformed  Socialists  entered  the  new  minis- 
try.    The   government   adopted   a   more   stringent '^ 
poUcy    towards    the    pacifists.      Lazzari    was   con- 
victed  of  Defeatism  in   February,   1918,   and  sen- 
tenced  to    two   years   imprisonment.     Serrati,   the 
editor  of   'Avanti,'   was  convicted   of  inciting   riot 
at   Turin   in   August,   1917.      In    1918   an   attempt  t 
was  made  by  the  moderate  wing  of  the  Socialist) 
Party  to  convert  the  extreme  wing  to  opportunism 
in   order   to   maintain   unity  among   the   working-' 
classes.     Turati  tried  to  swing  the  Socialist  Party 
towards  a  ministerial  alliance  with  the  government, 
but  was  openly  opposed  by  the  extremists.     Fore- 
seeing  the   end   of   the   war,   the   government   or- 
ganized   committees    on    reconstruction    problems, 
appointing  to  them   many   leaders  of  the  Socialist 
Party.     Notwithstanding   the  advocacy   of  Turati, 
'.Avanti'    and    the    whole    Socialist    press     foughtj 
against   the   representation   of   the   Partv   on  these' 
committees.     Conventions  of  the  C.  G.  L.  and  the 
Socialist   Party  confirmed  this  stand  and  the  men 
who    had   been    appointed    resigned.      The    Italian 
Socialist  Union,  which  had  come  to  include  prac- 
tically  all   pro-war   Socialists  during    1918,   turned 
its  attention   to   industrial   and   land   reforms,   and 
advocacy   of  a   League   of   Nations.     Led   by   this 
example,   Socialist    and    labor   organizations    began 
to  make  their  peace  propo.sals  more  definite.     The 
Italian  .section  of  the  International  .Association  on 
Unemployment,  meeting  during  July,  approved  the 
plan   for   labor   representation   at   the   Peace   Con- 
ference and  the  inclusion  of  international  minimum 
labor    standards    in    the    peace    treatv.      The    So- 
cialist    Parliamentary     group     declared     for     self- 
determination    of    nationalities,    a    League    of    Na- 
tions, free  trade,  disarmament  and  the  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  labor,"— United  States  Department 
of   State,   Report    on  labor  situation   in   Italv  for 
1Q19,  pp.  7-1 1. — The  Socialist's  party  participation 
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in   the  RCiieral  strike   of    iy20  tame  as  a   rubiill  oi 
-rfthe  understanding  with  the  General  Confederation 
of  Labor  that  the  political  affairs  of  industry  shall 
be  handled  by  the  Socialists.    A  disagreement  arose 
between  the  Labor  leaders  and  the  Socialist  leaders 
,as   to   whether   the   strike  should   lead   to   compro- 
'mise  or  revolution;  Labor,  under  the  leadership  of 
D'Aragona,    supporting    conciliation;    and    the    left 
wing  Socialists,  under  Gennari,  advocating  revolu- 
tion.   In  this  issue  Labor's  view  dominated.   Milan 
.was  the  center   of   these  socialistic   activities.     It 
was   there    that   the    National    Labor    Convention, 
comprising    1,200,000    members,    cast    its    vote    on 
September    12,    1920,   against  Sovietism. — See   also 
Italy:    1870-1901;    1898;    1909-1911;    1918;   Con- 
dition of  Italy;    1919:   Significance  of  post-bellum 
election;  1920;  Labor  strikes  and  boycotts:  i9I4' 
Also  in:  W.  E.  Walling,  Socialism  today,  ch.  5. 
1871-1904. — France. — Revival    of    socialism. — 
Lack  of  unity  in  movement. — "The  Commune  [of 
1871]  abruptly  put  an  end  to  Socialism  in  France. 
The   caldron    boiled    over    and    put    out    the    fire. 
Thiers,    in    his    last    official   message   as    president, 
claimed  that  Socialism,  living  and  thriving  in  Ger- 
many,   was   absolutely    dead   in    France.      It    was, 
however,  to  be  revived  in  a  newer  and  more  vital 
form.     The   exiled   communards,   in   England   and 
elsewhere,  came  in  contact  with  Marxianism,  and 
in    1880,    when    a   general   amnesty    was   declared, 
they  brought  to  Paris  a  new  and  virile  propaganda. 
The   leader   of   the   new   Marxian    movement   was 
Jules   Guesde,  a  tireless   zealot,  burning   with   the 
fire    that   kindles   enthusiasm.      The    'affaire    Bou- 
langer'  absorbed  attention  at  this  time,  and  Guesde, 
in   his   newspapers,   La   Revolution   FrariQaise   and 
kgalite,  supported  the  Republic.     But  he  was  also 
insisting  upon  'Le  minimum  d'etat  et  la  maximum 
vie  liberie  (a  minimum  of  government  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  liberty).  This  may  be  taken  as  the  political 
maxim  of  the  Socialists  at  that  time,  although  it 
leads  them  into  the  embarrassing  anomaly  of  using 
their    own    slave    as    their    master.      Meantime    a 
political  labor  party  had  arisen.     In  Paris,  in  1878, 
a   workingman    became    a   candidate   for   the    niu- 
nicipal  council,  and  he  headed  his  program   with 
the   words  'Parti  Ouvrier'— Labor  Party.     This  is 
the  first  time  the  words  were  used  with  a  political 
significance.     It  was  a  small  beginning,  his  votes 
were   few,  and    the  newspaper   that   espoused   the 
workingman's  cause,  Le  ProUtaire,  was  constantly 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  for  want  of  proletarian 
support.     In  other  cities  the  political  labor  move- 
ment  began,  and  in   1879  a  labor  conference  was 
held  in  Marseilles.    The  two  movements,  labor  and 
Socialist,  drew  together  in  1880  at  a  general  con- 
ference of  workingmen  at  Havre.    Here  there  were 
three  groups  which  found  it  impossible  to  coalesce: 
the  Anarchists,  under   Blanqui,  formed   the   'Parti 
Socialiste  Revolutionnaire'— the  Revolutionary  So- 
cialist   Party;    the    Co-operativists,    calling    them- 
selves  the   Republican   Socialist   Alliance,   included 
the  opportunist  element  of  the  Socialists;  and  the 
Guesdists,    who    were    in    the    majority,    organized 
the    'Parti    Ouvrier    Franqais' — the    French    Labor 
Party — and    adopted    a    Marxian    program.      The 
Guesdists  entered  the  campaign  with  characteristic 
zeal.     They  polled  only  15,000  votes  in  Paris  and 
25,000    in    the    Departments    for    their    municipal 
tickets,  and  50,000  in  the  entire  country  for  their 
legislative  ticket.     From  the  first  the  Socialists  in 
France  have  been   rent  by  petty   factions.  ...  In 
1882   the  Guesdists  split,  and   Brousse  formed  the 
'Federation  des  Travailleurs  Socialistes  de  France' 
—the     Federation     of     Socialist     Workingmen     of 
France.     In   1885  Malon  formed  a  group  for  the 
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study  of  the  social  problems,  'Sociele  d'Economie 
Sociale' — Society  of  Social  Economics — which 
rapidly  developed  into  the  important  group  of 
IndeiK-ndent  Socialists — 'Parti  Socialiste  Indepen- 
dent.' The  labor  movement  was  stimulated  by 
the  act  of  1884,  and  in  1866  the  'Federation  des 
Syndicates' — Federation  of  Labor  Unions,  was  or- 
ganized at  Lyons,  and  in  1887  the  Paris  Labor 
E.xchange — 'Bourse  du  Travail' — was  opened.  In 
1882  Allemane  seceded  from  the  Broussists  to  found 
a  faction  of  his  own,  the  Revolutionary  Socialist 
Labor  Party  of  France — 'Parti  Ouvrier  Socialiste 
Revolutionnaire  Fran(;ais.'  In  1893  the  first  con- 
federation of  the  labor  exchanges  (.courses)  was 
held,  and  the  first  conspicuous  victory  at  the  polls 
achieved.  In  1899  an  effort  was  made  to  unify  the 
warring  factions,  and  a  committee  representing 
every  shade  of  Socialistic  faith  was  appointed.  It 
was  called  the  General  Committee — 'Comite 
General  Socialiste.'  Within  the  year  the  Guesdists 
withdrew  on  account  of  the  rigorous  quelling  of 
the  strike  riots  by  the  government  at  Chalons-sur- 
Saone.  In  1901  the  Blanquists  withdrew  and, 
coalescing  with  the  Guesdists,  formed  the  Socialist 
Party  of  France — 'Parti  Socialiste  de  France.'  This 
movement  was  soon  followed  by  the  uniting  of 
the  Jauresites  and  the  Independents,  who  called 
themselves  the  French  Socialist  Party — 'Parti  So- 
cialiste Frangais.'  After  the  expulsion  of  Millerand. 
the  two  parties  united  in  1905  at  Rouen.  This 
unity  was  achieved  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress  held  at  Amsterdam,  1904." — 
S.  P.  Orth,  Socialism  and,  democracy  in  Europe. 
PP-  1S-1^- — See  also  France:  1896  (April-May) ; 
1899-1900    (August-January)  ;    1900. 

1872-1886.— United  States.— Development.   See 
International:   1872-1886. 

1874-1901.— United  States.— Early  American 
Socialist  parties. — Growth  of  Socialist  Labor 
party  and  formation  of  Socialist  party. — "Be- 
fore the  Civil  War  the  word  Socialism  was  known 
in  the  United  States  only  in  connection  with  a 
number  of  Utopian  experiments,  interesting,  and  to 
some  extent  successful,  but  not  to  be  included  in  a 
sketch  of  American  Socialist  parties.  The  Civil 
War  marked  the  end  of  the  pioneer  period.  Almost 
immediately  the  labor  unions,  existing  before  this  . 
time  merely  as  local  or  temporary  organizations, 
began  to  deal  with  pvermanent  issues,  to  band  them- 
selves together  into  national  federations,  and  at 
times  to  engage  in  political  activity.  In  1872  the 
headquarters  of  the  'International'  were  trans- 
ferred to  New  York,  but  the  organization  survived 
only  four  years  longer.  It  was  in  1874  that  various 
working  class  elements,  including  refuge  German 
Marxists  and  revolutionary  American  laborers,  came 
together  to  form  an  organization  which  soon  be- 
came known  as  the  Socialist  Labor  Party.  For 
some  years  the  party  struggled  under  great  disad- 
vantages. Political  activity  was  sometimes  dis- 
couraged altogether,  and  sometimes  attempted  in 
temporary  alliance  with  a  larn;er  radical  group, — 
the  Greenback  Party  [see  Greenback  party]  in 
1880  and  the  United  Labor  Party  in  New  York 
in  18S6.  .^n  important  crisis  occurred  in  the  early  J 
eighties  when  Anarchism,  long  ago  driven  from  the  T 
International  in  the  person  of  Bakunin,  threatened  j 
to  v.'in  to  its  propaganda  the  entire  American 
movement.  A  new  organization,  the  International 
Working  People's  Association,  made  serious  inroads  j 
upon  the  membership  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  / 
and  a  large  element  in  the  Socialist  ranks  was 
openly  desirous  of  affiliation.  In  1883,  however,  the 
situation  was  faced,  and  the  policy  of  Anarchism 
definitely  repudiated  by  the  party.    Their  relation 
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to  the  labor  unions  has  always  presented  a  serious 
problem  to  the  American  Socialist  parties.  By 
1886  the  Knights  of  Labor  had  become  powerful, 
and  by  1890  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
had  already  begun  to  overshadow  the  older  body. 
[See  American  Federation  of  Labor.]  By  this 
time  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  had  come  under  the 
headship  of  Daniel  De  Leon,  who  continued  as 
leader  until  his  death  in  1914.  Although  on  friendly 
terms  at  the  outset  with  both  the  Knights  and  the 
Federation,  De  Leon  soon  became  involved  in 
quarrels  which  brought  the  party  as  a  whole  in 
antagonism  to  each  of  these  national  bodies.  By 
the  creation  of  the  Socialist  Trades  and  Labor 
Alliance  in  i8gs,  a  labor  federation  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  party,  a  final  breach  was  made, 
and  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  remains  still  opposed 
to  all  non-Sociahst  unions.  During  this  period 
insurgency  was  rapidly  developing  within  the  party, 
and  a  process  of  'purification'  was  resorted  to  from 
time  to  time,  by  which  heretics  and  insubordinates 
were  expelled.  A  revolt  arose,  led  by  the  New 
Yorker  Volkszeitung  in  opposition  to  De  Leon  and 
his  paper,  The  People,  then  .  .  .  the  official  organ ' 
of  the  S.  L.  P.  In  1899  the  break  proved  final, 
and  the  seceding  members  proceeded  to  form  a  new 
organization  at  Rochester.  Meanwhile  Socialism 
was  beginning  to  emerge  in  the  West,  in  forms 
growing  directly  out  of  American  conditions. 
Eugene  V.  Debs,  whose  imprisonment  in  connection 
with  the  strike  of  the  American  Railway  Union 
had  made  him  a  Socialist,  had  gathered  together  a 
vaguely  Socialist  organization,  and  another  group, 
centering  around  two  Socialist  publications,  The 
Coming  Natiofi  and  The  Appeal  to  Reason,  had  in 
1897  united  with  these  followers  of  Debs  to  form 
the  Social  Democracy  of  America.  As  the  majority 
of  the  new  party,  however,  inclined  more  to  Utopian 
schemes  of  colonization  than  to  political  action,  a 
split  took  place  almost  immediately,  and  Eugene 
V.  Debs  and  Victor  Berger,  leader  of  the  Social 
Democracy  in  Wisconsin,  bolted  to  found  still 
another  organization,  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
of  America.  It  was  to  the  last-named  group  that 
the  Rochester  wing  of  the  S.  L.  P.  made  its  over- 
tures for  union  in  1899.  Negotiations  were  at 
first  fraught  with  much  difficulty  owing  to  the 
mutual  distrust  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  sec- 
tions. For  a  time  the  confusion  grew  still  worse 
and  the  presidential  election  of  1900  saw  three  So- 
cialist parties  in  the  field  in  New  York  in  addition 
to  the  old  Socialist  Labor  Party.  For  the  purposes 
of  the  election,  however,  the  three  parties  adopted  a 
combination  ticket;  after  a  campaign  of  work  to- 
gether all  distrust  disappeared,  and  all  with  the 
exception  of  De  Leon's  wing  of  the  S.  L.  P.  united 
in  1 901  to  form  what  presently  received  the  title 
of  the  Socialist  Party." — American  Labor  Year 
Book,  1916,  pp.  89-90. — See  also  U.  S.  A.  1896: 
Party  platforms  and  nominations:  Socialist-Labor; 
1900  (May-November). 

Also  in:  M.  Hillquit,  History  of  socialism  in  the 
United  States. — Daniel  De  Leon,  the  man  and  his 
work. 

1882-1916. — England. — Socialistic  thought  in 
England. — Formation  of  Democratic  Federation. 
— William  Morris. — Union  of  Socialist  and 
Labor  groups. — ^"Already  by  the  time  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Democratic  Federation  there  was  a 
widespread  unrest  in  thoughtful  minds  with  the 
existing  conditions  of  society,  and  heralding  voices 
of  the  coming  Socialist  movement  were  heard  in 
cverv  land.  Robert  Owen  in  this  country,  and 
St.  Simon  and  Fourier  .in  France,  and  Fichte  and 
Weitling  in  Germany,  had  earlier  in  the  century 
brou"ht    forward    their    various    schemes    of    co- 


operative workshops  and  communistic  associations, 
and  in  the  revolutionary  outbreaks  of  1848  abroad, 
and  in  the  Chartist  agitation  at  home — notably  by 
the  voice  and  pens  of  Bronterre  O'Brien  and 
Ernest  Jones — the  cry  of  'the  Wealth  for  the  Work- 
ers' in  almost  clear,  class-conscious  notes  had  re- 
sounded throughout  the  world.  But  the  extraor- 
dinary advance  of  capitalist  industry,  aided  by 
steam  production  and  transport,  together  with  the 
great  exodus  to  America,  Australia,  and  other 
colonies,  had  distracted  the  attention  of  the  people 
from  their  misery,  and  aroused  hopes  of  more 
prosperous  days.  Nevertheless,  the  gathering  cur- 
rents of  Socialist  thought  were  pressing  on  and 
finding  fitful  expression  in  the  writings  of  Carlyle, 
Disraeli,  Ruskin,  Mill,  and  the  more  earnest  Rad- 
icals, and  in  the  Christian  Socialist  movement  of 
Kingsley,  Maurice,  Ludlow,  and  Mackay.  Lastly, 
there  came  upon  the  scene  .  .  .  the  outbreaks  of 
the  Irish  and  the  Highland  Land  Leagues,  and  the 
'Land  for  the  People'  propaganda  of  Henry  George, 
Michael  Davitt,  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  and  Philip 
Wicksteed,  which  aroused  widespread  discussion. 
But  as  yet,  notwithstanding  these  signs  of  social 
insurgency.  Socialist  ideas  had  not  assumed  any 
definite  political  form  in  [England].  .  .  .  There 
were  no  SociaUst  meetings,  no  Socialist  literature. 
.  .  .  Such  was  the  state,  or  stage,  of  Socialist 
thought  in  this  country  when  the  Democratic 
Federation  was  formed  in  London  in  March  1881. 
.  .  .  It  was  not  until  nearly  four  years  later, 
September  1884,  that  the  Federation  adopted  a 
definitely  Socialist  basis  and  changed  its  name  to 
that  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation.  .  .  . 
[William]  Morris  joined  the  Federation  when  as 
yet  it  was  only  'becoming'  a  Socialist  body,  on 
January  17,  1883,  exactly  ten  years,  it  may  be 
noted,  before  the  Socialist  movement  took  its 
wider  political  form  in  the  formation  of  the  In- 
dependent Labour  Party.  He  had,  however,  for 
several  years  previously  taken  a  great  interest  in 
Socialism,  and  had  both  in  his  art  lectures  and 
occasional  political  addresses  spoken  from  a  defi- 
nitely Socialistic  standpoint.  .  .  .  In  December  1884, 
.  .  .  Morris  and  the  majority  of  the  London  Exec- 
utive seceded  from  the  Federation  and  formed  the 
Socialist  League.  .  .  .  The  Socialist  League  .  .  . 
aimed  at  'the  realisation  of  complete  revolutionary 
Socialism.'  ...  It  was  because  of  .  .  .  [Morris's] 
extraordinary  gift  of  poetical  and  artistic  insight 
that  he  realised  more  keenly  than  did  the  men  of 
his  class  the  hopeless  ugliness  and  injustice  of  our 
present  social  system  and  was  in  revolt  against 
it.  .  .  .  His  Socialism  was  of  the  Communist  type, 
and  he  himself  belonged  to  the  old  Utopian  school 
rather  than  to  the  modern  Scientific  Socialist  school 
of  thought." — J.  B.  Glasier,  William  Morris  and  the 
early  days  of  the  socialist  movement,  pp.  ix-12,  14, 
16,  23,  143. — The  Social  Democratic  Federation  de- 
veloped into  the  British  Socialist  party.  "Leader 
after  leader  amongst  the  trade  unions  had  become 
converted  to  Socialism.  .  .  .  Throughout  the  coun- 
try, various  local  labour  parties  were  being  formed, 
a  Scottish  Labour  Party  had  been  started  as  early 
as  1888,  and  that  year  Mr.  Kcir  Hardie  appeared 
as  an  independent  labour  candidate  for  Mid-Lanark 
and  polled  610  votes.  .  .  .  The  calling  of  represen- 
tatives from  Labor  organisations,  Fabian  branches 
and  other  Socialist  societies,  at  Bradford  early  in 
1893  •  ■  •  [resulted  in]  the  Independent  Labour 
Party,  with  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  as  its  leading  spirit. 
...  Its  object  was  Socialism,  its  method  was  to 
unite  all  the  forces  owning  Socialism  as  their  goal 
and  inspiration.  [See  Labor  parties:  1868- 1919] 
...  It  proposed  to  enter  politics  at  once,  and  its 
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success  was  instantaneous.  .  .  .  The  Labour  Party 
.  .  .  [was J  not  Socialist.  It  .  .  .  [was]  a  union 
of  Socialist  and  trade-union  bodies  for  immediate 
political  work — the  Social  Democratic  Party  hav- 
ing joined  in  at  first,  but  after  a  year's  co-opera- 
tion, having  returned  to  its  isolation  in  igoi." — 
J.  R.  Macdonald,  Socialist  movement,  pp.  230-233, 
235. — The  group  of  Socialists  calling  themselves  the 
National  Socialist  party  split  off  from  the  British 
Socialist  party  in  1Q16,  under  H.  M.  Hyndman, 
because  of  the  original  party's  opposition  to  the 
war. 

Also  in:  H.  de  Gibbins,  English  social  reformers. 
— V.  M.  Scudder,  Soda!  ideals  in  English  letters. — J. 
S.  Mill,  Principles  of  political  econtrmy. — E.  Car- 
penter,  England's  ideal. — J.  E.  Barker,  British  so- 
cialism.— M.  Beers,  History  of  British  socialism. — 
J.  W.  Makail,  William  Morris. — \V.  Morris,  So- 
cialism,Jts  growth  and  o-iUcome. — E.  B.  Bax,  So- 
cialism, old  and  new. — S.  Webb,  Socialism  in  Eng- 
land. 

1883-1884. — England. — Formation  of  Fabian 
Society. — Its  manifesto. — Its  educational  pro- 
gram.— "It  was  on  the  4th  of  January,  1884,  that 
the  little  group  which  had  been  for  some  months 
discussing  the  Regeneration  of  the  World  and  a 
Fellowship  of  the  New  Life  [formed  in  1883],  for- 
mally adopted  the  title  of  the  Fabian  Society — 
thereby  indicating,  as  I  take  it,  an  underlying 
suspicion  that  the  Devil  of  Individualism  was 
not  to  be  driven  out  by  any  short  and  sharp  en- 
counter, but  that  it  behoved  all  true  believers  to 
watch  and  wait  and  diligently  equip  themselves 
for  a  warfare  which  must  necessarily  be  harassing 
and  protracted.  [The  name  of  the  society  was 
taken  from  Fabius  Cunctator,  the  Roman  general.] 
.  .  .  We  had  but  little  sympathy  with  schemes 
for  the  regeneration  of  mankind  by  the  establish- 
ment of  local  Utopias,  whether  in  Cumberland 
or  in  Chili.  To  turn  our  back  on  the  Unearned 
Increment  and  the  Machine  Industry  seemed  a 
poor  way  of  conquering  them.  We  had  no  faith 
in  the  recuperative  qualities  of  spade  husbandry 
or  in  any  devices  for  dodging  the  Law  of  Rent. 
In  short,  we  repudiated  the  common  assumption 
that  Socialiasm  was  necessarily  bound  up  with 
Insurrectionism  on  the  one  hand  or  Utopianism  on 
the  other,  and  we  set  to  work  to  discover  for 
ourselves  and  to  teach  to  others  how  practically 
to  transform  England  into  a  Social  Democratic 
Commonwealth." — S.  Webb,  Socialism:  True  and 
false  {Fabian  Tracts,  no.  51,  pp.  3-4). — .^mong  the 
charter  Fabians  were  Thomas  Davidson,  Percival 
Chubb,  Frank  Podmore,  Havelock  Ellis,  Graham 
Wallas  and  Edward  Pease.  George  Bernard  Shaw 
became  a  member  of  the  society  and  served  on  its 
executive  committee.  Beatrice  and  Sidney  Webb, 
as  members,  contributed  many  essays  to  the  so- 
ciety's literature.  One  of  the  first  publications  of 
these  socialists  was  the  manifesto  of  their  prin- 
ciples: "The  Fabians  are  associated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spreading  the  following  opinions  held  by 
them,  and  discussing  their  practical  consequences: 
— That,  under  existing  circumstances,  wealth 
cannot  be  enjoyed  without  dishonour,  or  foregone 
without  misery.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  State  to  provide  for  his  or  her  wants 
by  his  or  her  own  Labour.  That  a  life-interest 
in  the  Land  and  Capital  of  the  nation  is  the  birth- 
right of  every  individual  born  within  its  confines; 
and  that  access  to  this  birth-right  should  not  de- 
pend upon  the  will  of  any  private  person  other 
than  the  person  seeking  it.  That  the  most  striking 
result  of  our  present  system  of  farming  out  the 
national  Land  and  Capital  to  private  individuals 


has  been  the  division  of  Society  into  hostile  classes, 
with  large  appetites  and  no  dinners  at  one  extreme, 
and  large  dinners  and  no  api^etites  at  the  other. 
That  the  practice  of  entrusting  the  Land  of  the 
nation  to  private  persons  in  the  hoix-  that  they 
will  make  the  best  of  it  has  been  discredited  by 
the  consistency  with  which  they  have  made  the 
worst  of  it;  and  that  the  iNationalization  of  the 
Land  in  some  form  is  a  public  duty.  That  the 
pretensions  of  Capitalism  to  encourage  Invention, 
and  to  distribute  its  benelits  in  the  fairest  way 
attainable,  have  been  discredited  by  the  experience 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  That,  under  the  exist- 
ing system  of  leaving  the  National  Industry  to 
organize  itself.  Competition  has  the  ettect  of  ren- 
dering adulteration,  dishonest  dealing,  and  in- 
humanity compulsory.  That  since  Competition 
among  producers  admittedly  secures  to  the  public 
the  most  satisfactory  products,  the  State  should 
compete  with  all  its  rights  in  every  department  of 
production.  That  such  restraints  upon  Free  Com- 
petition as  the  penalties  for  infringing  the  Postal 
,  monopoly,  and  the  withdrawal  of  workhouse  and 
prison  labour  from  the  markets,  should  be 
abolished.  That  no  branch  of  Industry  should  be 
carried  on  at  a  profit  by  the  central  administration. 
That  the  Public  Revenue  should  be  raised  by 
a  direct  Tax;  and  that  the  central  administration 
should  have  no  legal  power  to  hold  back  for  the 
replenishment  of  the  Public  Treasury  any  portion 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  Industries  administered  by 
them.  That  the  State  should  compete  with  private 
individuals — especially  with  parents — in  providing 
happy  homes  for  children,  so  that  every  child  may 
have  a  refuge  from  the  tyranny  or  neglect  of  its 
natural  custodians.  That  Men  no  longer  need 
special  political  privileges  to  protect  them  against 
Women ;  and  that  the  sexes  should  henceforth 
enjoy  equal  political  rights.  That  no  individual 
should  enjoy  any  Privilege  in  consideration  of 
services  rendered  to  the  State  by  his  or  her 
parents  or  other  relations.  That  the  State  should 
secure  a  liberal  education  and  an  equal  share  in 
the  National  Industry  to  each  of  its  units.  That 
the  established  Government  has  no  more  right 
to  call  itself  the  State  than  the  smoke  of  London 
has  to  call  itself  the  weather.  That  we  had 
rather  face  a  Civil  War  than  such  another  century 
of  suffering  as  the  present  one  has  been." — A  Mani- 
festo  (Fabian  Tracts,  no.  2,  pp.  1-2). 

Also  in:  Fabian  Tracts  (1920  edition). — G.  B. 
Shaw,  Socialism  for  millionaires. — E.  R.  Pease, 
History  of  Fabian  Society. 

1883-1889. — Germany. — Bismarck's  policy  of  4. 
state  socialism. — The  social  insurance  laws  estab- 
lished in  Germany  between  the  years  1883-1889, 
bear  the  mark  of  the  sociahstic  thought  which 
Bismarck  was  accused  of  utilizing  in  his  pa- 
ternalistic policy.  "You  will  be  compelled  to  add 
a  few  drops  of  social  oil  in  the  recipe  you  prescribe 
for  the  state,"  the  imperial  chancellor  is  quoted 
as  having  said  in  explanation  of  his  trio  of  insur- 
ance laws. — See  also  Germany:  1883-1900;  1899- 
1892;  Social  insurance:  Details  for  various  coun-  , 

tries:    Germany:    1881-1900;    1883-1910. 

Also  in:  W.  H.  Dawson,  Bismarck  and  state 
socialism. 

1887-1891.— United  States.— Bellamy's  "Look- 
ing Backward." — Nationalist  movement. — "The 
Nationalist  movement  [in  the  United  States]  was 
the  immediate  result  of  the  appearance  of 
Bellamy's  famous  Utopian  novel,  'Looking  Back- 
ward.' Edward  Bellamy  •  was  born  in  1850  at 
Chicopee  Falls,  .  .  .  Massachusetts.  .  .  .  [He] 
wrote  several  novels,  which  met  with  but  moderate 
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success.     In  1887  he  published  his  'Looking  Back- 
ward.'    The  original  conception   of  the  work  .  .  . 
did  not  contemplate  the  treatment  of  present  social 
or    industrial    problems.      The    author    merely    in- 
tended  to   write  a   playful   fairy   tale   of   universal 
harmony  and  felicity.     But  as  he  progressed  with 
his    work  .  .  .  the    novelist    gradually    yielded    to 
the  reformer,  and  the  work  of  fiction  turned  into 
a  social  and  political   treatise.  .  .  .  Like   all  other 
Utopians,    he    evolved    a    complete    social    scheme 
hinging  mainly  on  one  fixed  idea.     In  the  case  of 
Bellamy,  it  is  the  idea  'of  an  industrial  army  for 
maintaining  the  community,  precisely  as  the  duty 
of  protecting  it  is  entrusted  to   a  military  army.' 
.  .  .  The    historical    development    of    society    and 
the    theory   of    the   class   struggle,    which    play   so 
great  a  part  in  the  philosophy  of  modern  socialism, 
have  no  place  in  Bellamy's  system.  .  .  .  The  book 
at  once  became  the  literary  sensation  of  the  day. 
Within  a  few  years  it  reached  a  sale  of  over  half 
a  million  copies  in  .  .  .  [the  United  States]  alone, 
and    it    was    translated    into    almost    all    modern 
languages.      A    'Bellamy    Club'    was   organized    in 
Boston    soon    after   the   appearance    of    the    book, 
and  in  1888  the  club  was  renamed  the  'Nationalist 
Club.'     This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Nationalist 
movement.    Other  clubs  patterned  after  the  Boston 
prototype  were  formed  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  in  1891  no  less  than  162  Nationalist  clubs  were 
reported   to    be   in    existence.     The    origin    of   the 
term  'Nationalist'  is  accounted  for  by  Bellamy  in 
the  following  manner:     'This  is  called  Nationalism 
because  it  proceeds  by   the  nationalization  of  in- 
dustries,  including    the   minor    application    of    the 
same  principle,  the  municipalization  and  state  con- 
trol   of    localized    business.'  .  .  .  The    Nationalist 
clubs  were  principally  organizations  of  propaganda. 
In   politics   they   displayed   but   little   activity,   oc- 
casionally nonwnating  independent  candidates,  but 
more  frequently  cooperating  with  the  Populists." — 
M.   Hillquit,    History    of  socialism  in   the    United 
States,  pp.  316-318. 

.^Lso  ix:  E.  Bellamy,  Looking  backward. — L. 
Mumford,  Story  of  Utopias. — W.  James,  Moral 
eqtiivcdent  of  war. 

1889. — Anti-militaristic  policies  of  the  Second 
International.     See  Ixterxational:  1889. 

1891. — New  South  Wales. — Rise  of  socialism 
and  labor  parties.    See  New  South  Wales:  1891. 
1896. — Ireland. — First     party.       See     Ireland: 
1808-1907. 

1899-1908. — Europe. — Political  status  of  So- 
cialists in  France,  Italy,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Spain,  and  Belgium. — The  decade 
following  189Q  showed  the  increasing  influence  of 
Socialists  in  the  governments  of  the  leading  Euro- 
pean nations.  "In  France,  Italy,  and  Denmark, 
Socialists  .  .  .  inspired  and  dominated  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  1899  the  Dreyfus  case  was  skilfully 
used  by  M.  Jaures,  leader  of  the  French  Socialist 
party,  to  effect  a  working  agreement  between  the 
Socialists  and  other  democratic  parties  in  France, 
whence  issued  the  Waldeck-Rousseau  Cabinet,  with 
M.  Millerand,  a  Socialbit,  for  its  Minister  of  Com- 
merce. The  Cabinet  lasted  from  June,  1809,  to 
June,  1902,  when,  after  winning  a  general  election, 
it  gave  way  to  the  very  similar  Cabinet  of  M. 
Combes,  also  dependent  on  Socialist  votes,  although 
not  including  a  Socialist.  ...  In  Italy,  in  February, 
1901,  a  similar  situation  was  realized  by  the 
Zanardelli-Giolitti  Government,  which  contained 
no  Socialists,  but  depended  on  Soc'alist  support. 
The  negotiating  parties  were  Signor  Giolitti  on 
the  side  of  the  Government,  and  Signor  Turati  on 
that   of   the   Socialists,  and   the   result   was   a   So- 


cialistic policy  which  may  fairly  be  said  to  have 
chcinged  the  face  of   ItaUan  administration.     This 
came  partially  to  an  end  in  June,  1903,  when  the 
Socialists,   perhaps   prematurely,   broke  away,   and 
Signor  Giolitti  resigned  office.    In  Denmark,  during 
the  same  period,  the  Socialists  supported,  to  their 
advantage,   the   Radical  Government   of   Professor 
Deuntzer.     Shortly  before  the  general  election   of 
June,   1903,   they   broke   off   relations,  and   in   the 
election   polled    29   per  cent,   more   votes  than   in 
1 90 1.     In  all  these  three  countries  very  remarkable 
experiments  in   Socialistic  legislation  and  adminis- 
tration  have   been   initiated.     In  Switzerland   So- 
cialists are  prominent  only  in  the  towns,  especially 
ZUrich,  and  their  forte  is  municipal  Socialism.     In 
1901  their  national  party  organization  absorbed  the 
chief     non-Socialist     workers'     organization,     the 
GriitH.  .  .  .  Spain  .  .  .  [was]      the     one     country 
where    Socialism  .  .  .  [seemed]     eclipsed    by    An- 
archism among  workingmen.     It  would  seem  that 
an   utterly   corrupt    Government   blights   Socialism 
more  than  an  utterly  despotic  one,  because  it  dis- 
courages   all    faith    in    political    activity.      Among 
middle-class    parties,    however,    the    Spanish    Re- 
publicans go  far  in  the  Socialistic  direction.     Com- 
ing   to    the    three    States — Belgium,    Holland    and 
Sweden  ...  we    find    SociaUsm    in    each    with    a 
strong   hold  on    the   urban    proletariate,   but   held 
back  by  favoured  rural  voters.     Far  the  most  re- 
markable of  their  parties  .  .  .  [was]    the  Belgian, 
owing  to  the  scale  of  Belgian  mining  and  manu- 
facture, the   old   connection    of   Brussels   with   the 
International  Working  Men's  Association,  and  the 
country's  central   situation   between   French,   Ger- 
man, and  English  influences.     Workmen  of  genius 
and    brilliant    'intellectuals,'    co-operators,    trade- 
unionists,   jurists,   economists,  artists,   and  notable 
authors,    all  .  .  .  [worked]     harmonioi^ly    in    its 
ranks,  and  perhaps  it  is  the  one  Socialist  party  in 
which  'reformers'  and  'revolutionaries'  rather  com- 
plement than  curtail  each  other."— R.  C.  K.  Ensor, 
ed..    Modern   socialism,   introduction,   pp.   xxi-xxii, 
xxiv. — See  also  Eiirope:   Modern:   Intellectual  de- 
velopment;    France:     1906-1909:     Presidency     of 
Armand  Fallieres;   Era  of  socialist  and  syndicalist 
experiment;   Labor   parties:    1885-1920;   Switzer- 
land: 1870-1897. 

Also  in:  W.  E.  WalHng,  Socialism  as  it  is. 
1901-1913.— United  States.— Growth  of  the  So- 
cialist party. — Relations  with  labor. — From  looi 
to  1913,  the  eve  of  the  World  War,  the  Socialist 
party  in  the  United  States  was  expanding  in  num- 
bers and  in  political  power,  while  "the  Socialist 
Labor  Party,  still  distinguished  by  its  exclusive 
policy  and  still  under  the  leadership  of  de  Leon 
.  .  .  dwindled  steadily,  its  vote  falling  from  82.204 
in  1898  to  29,000  in  1912.  The  Socialist  Party, 
on  the  other  hand,  .  .  as  steadily  increased.  The 
vote  rose  from  97,730  in  1900  to  402,321  in  1904, 
421,520  in  1908  and  901,361  in  1912.  .'\t  the  first 
date  cited,  and  to  some  extent  at  the  third,  this 
vote  included  a  certain  proportion  of  non-Socialist 
sympathizers  and  'protestors';  that  of  191 2,  how- 
ever, is  claimed  as  a  simon-pure  Socialist  vote, 
because  the  presence  in  the  campaign  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Party  and  of  a  moderately  radical  Demo- 
cratic candidate  was  bound  to  cut  off  all 
adventitious  support.  The  surest  criterion  of 
Socialist  progrc.'is  lies  less  in  the  vote  than  in  the 
membership,  computed  not  from  the  roll  of  nomi- 
nal members,  but  from  the  dues  actually  paid 
into  the  national  treasury.  This  membership  num- 
bered 25.000  in  1904,  50,000  in  1900,  and  about 
120.000  in  1912  ...  It  was  natural  that  the  first 
firm  foothold  should  be  gained  in  Wisconsin,  where 
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the  political  party  has  had  the  longest  continuous 
existence.  In  the  legislature  of  this  state  the 
Social  Democrats  have  been  represented  lor  some 
years,  as  also  in  the  city  council  of  Milwaukee. 
Each  year  they  have  become  intrenched  more 
strongly  until  in  1910  came  the  first  real  Socialist 
victory,  when  the  city  of  Milwaukee  came  under 
a  complete  Socialist  administration  and  a  few 
months  later  a  representative,  Victor  Berger,  was 
elected  to  the  United  States "  Congress.  In  the 
fall  of  iQio,  in  iqii  and  in  1012,  the  Socialist 
vote  throughout  the  country  sprang  forward.  .  .  . 
Legislators  were  elected  in  the  states  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  New  York  and 
Illinois,  the  Wisconsin  legislative  group  being 
strengthened  to  14,  including  two  state  senators;  in 
191 1  the  cities  of  Berkeley  (California),  Butte 
(Montana),  and  Schenectady  (New  York),  came 
under  Socialist  control.  In  iqii  the  Socialist  Party 
claimed  1,039  officials  scattered  over  the  countr>-, 
including   50  mayors  and   20   legislators.  .  .  .  The 
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Milwaukee  administration  came  to  an  end  in  the 
spring  of  191 2,  Berger  being  defeated  for  reelection 
in  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  As  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, the  SociaUsts  fell  victim  to  a  fusion  of 
the  local  Democratic  and  Republican  parties, 
although  their  own  vote  had  increased  by  more 
than  2,000  since  they  went  into  power.  Under 
Mayor  Seidel  and  his  associates  the  administration 
was  acknowledged  by  all  as  completely  free  from 
the  corruption  that  had  heretofore  characterized 
Milwaukee,  and  certain  definite  reforms  had  been 
inaugurated.  Among  these  were  the  following: 
An  inventory,  a  modern  budget  and  a  sound  sys- 
tem of  bookkeeping;  a  Bureau  of  Economy  and 
Efficiencv,  with  consequent  saving  of  public  money 
in  various  directions;  a  social  survey,  vvith  the 
appointment  of  active  commissions  on  child  wel- 
fare, housing,  etc.;  an  eight-hour  ordinance  for 
municipal  work;  and  the  forbidding  of  the  police 
force  to  take  sides  in  case  of  a  strike.  .  .  .  The 
most  important  problem  of  American  Socialism  is 
still,  as  in  the  days  of  the  S.  L.  P.,  its  relation  to 
the  labor  unions.  In  America  ...  we  have  the 
rather  unusual  spectacle  of  the  most  powerful  na- 
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tional  unions  existing  in  detachment  from  the 
S.  P.,  containing,  it  is  true,  many  members  of  the 
party  within  their  ranks,  but  committed  by  such 
leaders  as  Samuel  Gompers  to  actual  hostility  to- 
ward Socialism." — J.  W.  Hughan,  Facts  0}  so- 
cialism, pp.  47-52. — See  also  U.  S.  A.:  1904  (May- 
November). 

Also  in:  W.  E.  Walling  et  al.,  Socialism  of  to- 
day.— R.  Hunter,  Socialists  at  work. 

1904. — Congress    at    Amsterdam.      See    Inter- 
national: 1Q04. 

1904-1921. — France. — Temporary  union  of  So- 
cialist factions   before   the    World    War. — Split 
of  the  party  after  the  World  War. — Syndical- 
ism in  France. — The  Socialist  party  of  France  as  a 
political  unit  dated  from  1904,  when,  at  the  inter- 
national   Socialist    Congress    at    Amsterdam,    the 
several  factions  of  Socialists,  followers  of  Blanqui, 
Guesde,  Jaures,  united  into  one  party  for  political 
action.     In  1905  "it  only  counted  34,000  members. 
In   nine  years  it   trebled   its  number;   on   the  eve 
of  the  war,  in  July,  1914,  there  were  93,000  regis- 
tered  members.     Mobilisation   naturally   caused   a 
shrinkage   in   Socialist   organisations,   and   in    1915 
there   were   only    25,000   members.      But    little    by 
little  the  upward  movement  began  again.     In  1918 
the  numbers  had  climbed  to   133,000,  and  ...  in 
1920,    160,000    members'    cards    have    been    issued. 
.  .  .  The  organisation  follows  the  French  adminis- 
trative system.     The  Party,  which  holds  a  General 
Congress   every   year,   is   managed   by   a    National 
Council;    this   Council,   like  the   Congress,   is   con- 
stituted   of    delegates    from    the    Federations.  .  .  . 
It  is  seldom  .  .  .  that  its  more  active  leaders  are 
called    upon    to    act    as    propagandists    of    Trades 
Unionism  or   of   the   Co-operative   movement,   ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  they  may  be  personally  connected 
with   either   of   these   movements.     Then   there   is 
another     characteristic     of     the     French     Socialist 
Party;    it  is,   of   course,   in    bulk,   a   party   of   the 
working  classes;   but  it  also  includes  a  very  large 
proportion   of   'intellectuals,'   who   are  members  of 
the  liberal  professions,  or  even   of   bourgeois  pro- 
fessions,   or    employers    of    labour ;    they    are    at- 
tracted towards   Socialism  by   a  profound   instinct 
for  democracy.     This  instinct  causes  them   to   as- 
sociate themselves  with  the  effort  of  the  labouring 
classes  to  turn  the  political  Republic  into  a  social 
Republic.      The    Socialist    Party    also    includes    a 
great  many  peasants ;  in  certain   districts  it  could 
never  have  carried  elections  except  by  the  peasants' 
influential  support.  ...  At  the   elections  of  May, 
1 914,  the  Socialist  Party  obtained  nearly  1,400,006 
votes  out  of  an  electorate  of  11,170,000,  of  whom 
8,600,000  went  to  the  polls.    In  the  November  elec- 
tions of    1919   it   obtained    over    1,700,000    out    of 
an    electorate    of    11,044,500,    of    whom    8,130,000 
went  to  the  polls,  these  figures  including  the  three 
new    Departments    of    Alsace-Lorraine.      In    1914 
the  voting  constituency  was  the  arrondissem^nt,  or 
administrative  subdivision  of  the  Department.  .  .  . 
In   1919  the  constituencies  were  the   Departments, 
except   for   a    few   important    Departments   which 
were  subdivided.    A  pseudo-system  of  Proportional 
Representation    was    introduced.      Sixty-eight    So- 
cialist Deputies  were  elected.     The  Socialist  Party 
was  unjustly   robbed  of  the   whole  or  the  greater 
number  of  its  seats  in  certain  Departments  where 
it    was    the    strongest    of    the    parties.      This    was 
partly    due    to    the    coalition    which    was    formed 
against  it,  partly  to  the  untrue  nature  of  the  sys- 
tem for  counting  the  votes,  partly  also  to  the  wave 
of    anti-Bolshevism    which    was    exploited    against 
Socialism."— P.     Renaudel,     Socialist     and     labor 
movement  in  France  {Contemporary  Review,  Sept., 
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1920,  pp,  348-349). — In  December,  1920,  "the 
French  Socialist  Party  held  a  Congress  at  Tours. 
.  .  .  The  Party  had  sent  the  two  extremists,  Cachin 
(editor  of  L'Humanite)  and  Frossard  (secretary 
to  the  Party),  to  inquire  into  the  situation  in 
Russia,  and  on  their  return  to  France  they  started 
energetic  propaganda  in  favour  of  full  affiliation 
to  the  Third  International.  At  the  Party  Congress 
the  extremists  were  in  a  majority  and  the  resolu- 
tion moved  by  Cachin  and  Frossard  was  carried 
by  3,208  votes  to  1,022,  the  latter  number  being 
cast  for  a  more  moderate  resolution,  proposed  by 
Longuet  and  Faure,  which  suggested  opening 
negotiations  for  affiliation,  with  reservations.  The 
Right  Wing  of  the  Party,  under  the  leadership  of 
Renaudel,  representing  397  votes,  abstained  from 
voting.  The  extremist  majority  of  the  Party 
subsequently  formed  the  French  Communist  Party. 
The  minority,  i.e.  the  moderates  and  the  Right 
Wing  of  the  old  Party,  still  .  .  .  [maintained]  its 
name  and  programme.  Longuet,  Renaudel,  Paul 
Faure  (Party  secretary),  and  Leon  Blum  (secretary 
of  the  Parliamentary  Group  .  .  .  [were]  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  Party.  Although  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Socialist  Party  .  .  .  [was]  only 
about  50,000,  its  position  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  where  it  .  .  .  [was]  represented  by  51 
members,  .  .  .  [was]  far  stronger  than  that  of 
the  Communist  Party.  The  chief  organ  of  the 
Party  .  .  .  [was]  Le  Populaire,  which  had  been 
also  one  of  the  organs  of  the  old  Party.  The 
Communist  Party  .  .  .  [had]  only  13  representa- 
tives in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  although  its 
membership  at  the  end  of  192 1  was  estimated  at 
130,000.  .  .  .  Prominent  members  of  the  Party 
are  Cachin,  member  of  the  Executive;  Levy,  secre- 
tary of  the  Parliamentary  Group ;  and  Anatole 
France  and  Barbusse.  MUlerandism,  as  M.  Mil- 
lerand's  political  school  [of  reform  socialists]  is 
generally  called,  has  as  its  main  object  the  creation 
of  social  peace  by  means  of  social  reforms.  Its 
policy  is  characterized  by  strict  adherence  to  par- 
Hamentary  measures  and  by  bourgeois  and  socialist 
co-operation  within  the  government  in  the  common 
interest  of  the  French  people.  .  .  .  There  is  .  .  . 
no  sharply  defined  boundary  between  Socialism 
and  Syndicahsm  in  France,  and  the  two  move- 
ments often  co-operate  in  questions  of  common 
interest  to  the  French  Labour  movement  as  a 
whole.  ...  It  has  been  said  that  French  Syndi- 
calism is  the  same  as  British  Trade  Unionism,  be- 
cause a  syndicat  ouvrier  is  the  same  as  a  trade- 
union.  This  argument  is  rather  weak.  In  fact 
the  term  'trade-union,'  from  which  Trade  Unionism 
derives  its  name,  implies  originally  something 
totally  different  from  the  conception  'syndicat 
ouvrier.'  The  sole  aim  of  the  British  trade-union 
was  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  working-classes  lived  and  worked  in  the  exist- 
ing society,  while  the  French  syndicates  aim  not 
only  at  the  improvement  of  working-conditions, 
but  also  at  the  overthrow  of  the  present  social 
order  and  at  its  replacement  by  a  society  under 
the  complete  control  and  power  of  the  working- 
class." — B.  G.  Dc  Montgomery,  British  and  con- 
tinental labour  policy,  pp.  41-43,  54-55. — See  also 
France:  1906- 1909:  Era  of  socialist  and  syndicalist 
experiment. 

Also  in:  J.  Jaurfe,  Studies  in  socialism. — G. 
Sore),  Reflections  on  violence. — L.  Dcvine,  Syn- 
(.'  alism  in  France. — E.  Pataud  and  E.  Pougct, 
Syndicalism. — M.  Pease,  Jean  Jaures. 

'  ""5. — England. — Guild  socialism. — "Guild  So- 
.lism  as  a  movement  i,s  mainly  confined  to  Great 
itain.    [Sec  also  Guild  socialism.)  It  originated 


about  igo6  as  a  reaction  within  the  Fabian  So- 
ciety against  the  collectivism  which  dominated  the 
theory  of  that  body.  A.  J.  Penty,  A.  R.  Orage, 
and  S.  G.  Hobson  were  principally  responsible 
for  the  formulation  of  a  plan  to  convert  trade 
unions  into  guilds,  taking  the  name  from  the  old 
Craft-Guilds  of  the  middle  ages.  G.  D.  H.  Cole 
has  been  very  influential  in  popularizing  the  move- 
ment."— S.  Zimand,  Guild  socialism,  p.  i. — "The 
active  principle  of  the  Guild  is  industrial  de- 
mocracy. Herein  it  differs  from  State  Socialism  or 
Collectivism.  [See  Collectivism.]  In  the  one  case 
control  comes  from  without  and  is  essentially 
bureaucratic;  in  the  other,  the  Guild  manages  its 
own  affairs,  appoints  its  own  officers  from  the 
general  manager  to  the  office  boy,  and  deals  with 
the  other  Guilds  and  with  the  State  as  a  self- 
contained  unit.  It  rejects  State  bureaucracy;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  rejects  Syndicalism,  because 
it  accepts  co-management  with  the  State,  always, 
however,  subject  to  the  principle  of  industrial 
democracy.  (To-management  must  not  be  held  to 
imply  the  right  of  any  outside  body  to  interfere 
in  the  detailed  administration  of  the  Guild;  but 
it  rightly  implies  formal  and  effective  co-operation 
with  the  State  in  regard  to  large  policy,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  policy  of  a  Guild  is  a 
public  matter,  about  which  the  public,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  State,  has  an  indefeasible  right  to 
be  consulted  and  considered." — A.  R.  Orage, 
National  guilds,  p.  132. — "That  absolute  ownership 
of  the  means  of  production  by  the  Unions  to 
which  some  Syndicalists  look  forward  is  but  a  per- 
version and  exaggeration  of  a  just  demand.  The 
workers  ought  not  to  regulate  the  price  of  com- 
modities at  will,  to  dictate  to  the  consumer  what 
he  shall  consume,  or,  in  short,  to  exploit  the  com- 
munity as  the;  individual  profiteer  exploits  it  to- 
day."— G.  D.  H.  Cole,  Self-government  in  indus- 
try, p.  108. 

Also  ix:  B.  Russell,  Proposed  roads  to  freedom. 
— G.  R.  S.  Taylor,  Guild  state.— W.  D.  Robertson, 
Control  of  ittdustry. — B.  and  S.  Webb,  Industrial 
democracy. — T.  Rogers,  5/.r  centuries  of  work  and 
wages. — B.  Villiers,  Socialistic  movement  in  Eng- 
land.—h.  J.  Penty,  Old  worlds  for  new.—S.  G. 
Hobson,  National  guilds. — N.  Carpenter,  Guild 
socialism. 

1907. — Congress    at    Stuttgart.     See    Interna-    -' 
tional:   1907. 

1910. — Copenhagen  congress.  See  Interna- 
tional: 1 9 10. 

1912. — Special  congress  at  Basel.     See  Inter-      < 
national:   1 91 2. 

1912-1918. — Germany. — Organization  of  the  ^ 
Socialist  party. — Its  press. — World  War  and  the  \ 
German  socialists.— "From  a  very  modest  begin- 
ning, the  membership  of  the  Social  Democracy  had 
on  July  I,  1912,  reached  970,112  (including  130,371 
women).  On  July  i,  1913,  the  number  .  .  . 
[reached]  982,850  (including  174.754  women).  The 
party  .  .  .  [was]  organized  according  to  Reichstag 
election  districts  each  of  which  .  .  .  [sent]  its 
representative  to  the  annual  congress.  These  party 
congresses  elected  the  Executive  Committee,  ...  a 
body  of  ten  salaried  officials,  as  well  as  a  Control 
Commission  of  nine  members  .  .  .  above  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee.  The  highest  official  party  au- 
thority after  the  annual  congress  [was]  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  (Partei-Au.sschuss),  which  [was] 
made  up  of  the  representatives  of  29  district 
federations.  ...  At  the  beginning  of  1014  the 
party  had  about  200  salaried  secretaries  all  over 
the  country.  .  .  It  pos?es.<5pd  gi  papers,  86  of 
♦  hem  dailies.  ...  In  July,  1914  .  .  .  [their]  circula- 
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tion  .  .  .  [was]  1,780,000.  The  central  organ  .  .  . 
[was]  the  Berlin  Vorwaerts,  which  is  also  the  local 
organ  in  Berlin.  Belore  the  war,  Vorwaerts  alone 
yielded  an  annual  profit  ol  $75,000  for  the  party. 
Its  circulation  was  130,000.  The  socialist  humorous 
illustrated  journal  Der  Waftre  Jacob  had  a  cir- 
culation ol  400,000  and  made  a  profit  ol"  $12,500. 
The  woman's  paper  Die  Gleiclilieit,  edited  by  Clara 
Zetkin,  had  a  circulation  of  107,000  [and]  the 
scientific  weekly,  Die  \eue  Zeit,  edited  by  Karl 
Kautsky,  15,000  copies.  .  .  .  When  the  war  broke 
out  and  the  Government  brought  the  budget  be- 
fore the  Reichstag,  fourteen  of  the  Socialist 
deputies  had  decided  to  vote  against  it,  contrary  to 
the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  Reichstag 
group.  By  the  plea  of  the  necessity  of  showing 
a  united  front  in  this  fateful  hour  the  majority 
won  and  the  minority  desisted  from  an  open  break. 
.  .  .  The  opposition  was  composed  of  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  and  women  of  the 
German  movement,  including  Haase,  Liebknecht, 
Franz  Mehring,  Clara  Zetkin,  Stadthagen  and  Rosa 
Luxemburg  as  well  as  Karl  Kautsky,  who  was 
somewhat  more  moderate  in  his  criticism.  But 
the  minority  grew  rapidly.  When  the  second  war 
budget  came  before  the  Reichstag.  Karl  Liebknecht 
voted  against  it  and  15  others  showed  their  op- 
position by  demonstratively  leaving  the  chamber 
when  the  vote  was  taken.  Liebknecht  and  Ruehle 
voted  against  the  third  war  credit  and  30  mem- 
bers this  time  left  the  Reichstag;  and  when  on 
December  15,  1915,  another  war  credit  was  intro- 
duced, twenty  Socialist  deputies  voted  against  it. 
This  minority  led  by  Haase,  Ledebour,  Bernstein 
and  Kautsky  formed  itself  into  the  'Socialist 
Democratic  VV'orkers'  Community'  as  a  separate 
Reichstag  group  and  finally  as  a  new  party — 'The 
Independent  Social-Democratic  Party  of  Germany' 
at  a  conference  held  during  Easter,  IQ17,  at  Gotha, 
which  city  also  saw  the  birth  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  1875." — American  Labor  Year  Book, 
1917-1918,  pp.  245-247. — "It  was  the  tragic  destiny 
of  German  Socialism  and  of  the  German  Revolu- 
tion that  .  .  .  unity  neither  existed  before  nor  was 
created  by  the  Revolution.  On  the  contrary,  when, 
after  the  victory  of  the  Revolution,  the  two 
strongest  Socialist  groups  came  together  for  the 
common  exercise  of  governmental  power,  the 
sharpest  divergence  of  outlook  immediately  mani- 
fested itself  in  all  fundamental  questions  of  home 
and  foreign  policy,  and  this  antagonism,  after  a 
few  weeks  of  the  most  violent  internal  struggles  for 
mastery,  led  to  a  breach,  and  the  resumption  of 
the  fiercest  open  hostilities.  ...  At  the  head  of 
.  .  .  [the]  pioneers  of  the  German  Socialist  Im- 
perialism which  arose  after  the  outbreak  of  war 
was  Heinrich  Cunow,  who  for  twenty  years,  in 
conjunction  with  Kautsky,  had  carried  on  the 
struggle  against  militarism  and  imperialism  in  the 
chief  organs  of  the  party.  ...  As  late  as  the  first 
days  of  August,  Cunow  published,  as  editor  of 
'Vorwaerts,'  a  protest  against  the  voting  of  war 
credits,  which  was  remitted  to  the  party  executive. 
But  when  the  stormy  progress  of  the  German 
armies  through  Belgium  and  North  France  seemed 
to  augur  a  German  victory,  the  soul  of  the  pacifist 
and  anti-imperialist  Cunow  underwent  a  transfor- 
mation. .  .  .  The  German  working  class  was  split 
into  two  hostile  camps  when,  in  the  autumn  of 
1918,  the  military  collapse  brought  down  crashing 
with  it  the  entire  old  system,  and  in  a  single 
night  the  proletariat  became  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion. .  .  .  While  the  whole  activity  of  the  Ma- 
jority Socialists  and  of  the  trade  unions  was  ab- 
sorbed   in    working    for    a    German    victory    and 


strengthening  the  ruling  powers,  the  Independents 
and  the  members  of  (he  Spartacus  League  strove 
unceasingly  to  enlighten  the  masses  as  to  the  real 
character  of  the  war,  and  to  goad  them  into  acts 
of  protest.  The  Spartacus  League,  inspired  by 
Karl  Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Lu.xemburg,  who  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  war  period  in  prison,  was 
formed  in  April,  191 7,  as  the  extreme  wing  of 
the  Independent  Social  Democracy,  and  on  Oc- 
tober 7th  of  the  same  year  convened  a  national 
conference  in  Gotha,  with  the  object  of  forming 
workers'  and  soldiers'  councils." — H.  Strobel,  Ger- 
man revolution  and  after,  pp.  8,  20-21,  36,  47.— 
See  also  Germany:  1916;  Formation  of  Indepen- 
dent Socialist  party;  1917  (July-December);  1918 
(March-November). 

Also  in:  E.  R.  Bevan,  German  social  de- 
m^ocracy  during  the  war. — P.  G.  La  Chesmais, 
Socialist  party  in  Reichstag  and  the  declaration  of 
war.—K.  Kautsky,  Class  struggle. — W.  S.  Sanders, 
Socialist  m.ovement  in  Germany. 

1914. — Meeting  of  International  Socialist  Bu- 
reau at  Brussels.    See  International:   1914. 

1914-1915.— World  War. — Socialist  efforts  to 
end  the  World  War. — "The  first  Socialist  peace 
proposals  came  from  the  American  Party,  and 
from  the  Swiss  Party,  demanding  mediation  [in 
the  European  war]  by  the  United  States  and 
by  the  Swiss  Governments  respectively.  .  .  . 
About  a  month  after  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
the  American  Socialist  Party  issued  a  call  for 
mediation  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  took  the  form  of  the  following  telegram, 
which  was  sent  to  one  or  more  leading  Socialists 
in  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, Italy,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden:  'In  present  crisis,  before  any  nation  is 
completely  crushed.  Socialist  representatives  should 
exert  every  influence  on  their  respective  govern- 
ments to  have  warring  countries  accept  mediation 
by  the  United  States.  This  can  still  be  done  with- 
out loss  of  prestige.  Conference  would  be  held 
at  The  Hague  or  Washington.  Have  cabled  So- 
cialist parties  of  ten  nations  urging  this  action. 
Wire  reply.'  .  .  .  The  Conference  of  the  Socialists 
of  the  Allied  Countries  took  place  in  London  on 
the  15th  of  February  [1915].  The  Socialists  of 
Belgium  and  Great  Britain  were  fully  represented, 
also  the  Labor  Party  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Confederation  of  Labor  Unions  of  France.  Van- 
dervelde  and  Lafontaine  represented  the  Socialist 
Party  and  labor  unions  of  Belgium.  From  Russia 
only  the  Social-Revolutionary  party  took  part  in 
the  voting.  The  larger  Socialist  organization,  the 
Social  Democrats,  refused  to  participate  in  the 
voting  because  the  Socialists  of  Germany  and  .Aus- 
tria were  not  invited.  Among  the  FrencTi  repre- 
sentatives were  all  the  best-known  leaders  except 
Guesde,  who  was  detained  in  France  because  of 
his  health  and  duties  as  minister.  Among  the 
English  delegates  were  former  opponents  of  the 
war  such  as  MacDonald  and  Anderson  and  Bruce 
Glasier.  Keir  Hardie  even  presided  over  the  con- 
ference. .  .  .  The  Conference  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolutions:  First,  it  declared  that  the  war 
was  a  result  of  the  policy  of  colonial  conquests 
and  aggressive  imperialism  of  all  the  nations  en- 
gaged, and  that  all  the  nations  shared  the  responsi- 
bility for  this  policy.  The  invasion  of  Belgium 
and  France  by  the  German  armies  threatened  the 
independence  of  all  nations  and  shattered  all  con- 
fidence in  international  treaties.  Under  these  con- 
ditions a  victory  of  German  imperialism  would 
m£an  the  defeat  and  annihilation  of  democracy 
and  freedom   in  Europe.     The  Socialists    of    the 
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Allied  Countries  are  not  fighting  for  the  political 
or  economic  subjection  of  Germany.  They  are 
not  fighting  against  the  people  of  Germapy  or 
Austria,  but  only  against  the  governments  of  these 
countries,  which  oppress  their  peoples,  while  they 
demand  that  Belgium  should  be  freed  and  indemni- 
fied. They  desire  that  the  Polish  question  should 
be  settled  in  accord  with  the  wishes  of  the  people 
of  Poland.  .  .  .  They  desire  that  in  all  Europe 
from  Alsace-Lorraine  to  the  Balkans,  all  nations 
which  have  been  forcefully  annexed  should  be 
given  back  the  right  of  disposing  of  their  own  free- 
dom. While  the  Socialists  are  firmly  decided  to 
struggle  until  victory  is  won  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this  emancipation,  they  are  not  less  firmly 
decided  to  take  a  stand  against  every  effort  to 
turn  this  war  of  defense  into  a  war  of  conquest, 
which  would  only  prepare  new  conflicts,  create 
new  grievances,  and  deliver  the  peoples  to  a 
doubled  burden  of  armaments  and  wars.  The 
victory  of  the  AUied  Powers  must  be  a  victory  of 
the  people's  rights,  of  the  unity,  independence, 
and  autonomy  of  the  nations  in  a  peaceful  federa- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  Europe  and  the 
world.  This  was  the  chief  resolution.  Another 
declared  against  secret  diplomacy,  the  private 
manufacture  of  arms,  and  demanded  a  compulsory 
international  arbitration  court.  A  third  resolution 
protested  against  the  arrest  of  Socialist  members 
of  the  Duma  and  the  persecution  of  Finns,  Jews, 
Poles  in  Russia,  and  of  the  German  Poles  in 
Germany.  These  resolutions  were  all  passed 
unanimously.  The  two  factions  of  the  Russian 
Social  Democracy  believed  it  best  to  be  present 
at  the  Conference,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
disapproved  of  any  meeting  to  which  the  So- 
cialists of  all  countries  were  not  invited.  .  .  .  The 
British  Socialist  Party  also  declared  for  immediate 
peace." — W.  E.  Walling,  ed..  Socialists  and  the 
war,  pp.  405,  424-427. — See  also  Peace  movement: 
Attitude  of  Socialists. 

Also  in:  H.  G.  Wells,  War  and  socialism. — B. 
and  S.  Webb,  Decay  of  capitalistic  civilization. — 
L.  G.  C.  Money,   Triumph  of  nationalization. 

1916. — Eienthal     conference.       See     Kienthal 

CONFERENCE. 

1917. — Ukraine. — Universale  abolishing  pri- 
vate ownership  of  land.    See  Ukraine:  1916-1918. 

1917. — Conference  at  Stockholm.  See  Stock- 
holm CONFERENCE. 

1917. — United  States. — Opposition  of  Amer- 
ican Socialist  party  to  the  World  War. — St. 
Louis  platform. — "Even  after  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  European  war,  the  agitation 
against  preparedness  and  the  war  itself  was  not 
discontinued  by  American  Socialists.  They  stuck 
faithfully  to  the  Marxian  ideals  of  internationalism 
and  their  views  were  explicitly  exposed  at  the 
St.  Louis  Convention  of  the  Socialist  Party  which 
was  held  on  April  7  to  14,  1917.  .  .  .  'The  So- 
cialist Party  of  the  United  States  in  the  present 
grave  crisis  solemnly  reaffirms  its  allegiance  to  the 
principle  of  internationalism  and  working-class 
solidarity  the  world  over,  and  proclaims  its  un- 
alterable opposition  to  the  war  just  declared  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Modern 
wars,  as  a  rule,  have  been  caused  by  the  com- 
mercial and  financial  rivalry  and  intrigues  of  the 
capitalist  interest  in  the  different  countries. 
Whether  they  have  been  frankly  waged  as  wars 
of  aggression,  or  have  been  hypocritically  repre- 
sented as  wars  of  "defense,"  they  have  always 
been  made  by  the  classes  and  fought  by  the  masses. 
Wars  bring  wealth  and  power  to  the  ruling  classes 
and   suffering,    death,   and    demoralization    to    the 


workers.  .  .  .  The  Socialist  Party  of  the  United 
States  is  unalterably  opposed  to  the  system  of 
exploitation  and  class'  rule  which  is  upheld  and 
strengthened  by  military  power  and  sham  national 
patriotism.  We,  therefore,  call  upon  the  workers 
of  all  countries  to  refuse  support  to  their  Govern- 
ments in  their  wars.'  .  .  .  The  St.  Louis  Conven- 
tion took  advantage  of  the  war  to  make  the 
demand  for  the  'Socialization'  of  'great  industries 
concerned  with  the  production,  transportation, 
storage,  and  marketing  of  food,'  as  well  as  the 
Socialization  'of  all  land  and  other  natural  re- 
sources.' " — B.  L.  Brasol,  Socialism  versus  civiliza- 
tion, pp.  29-30,  32. 

Also  in:  B.  Benedict,  Larger  socialism.  —  A. 
Trachtenberg,  ed.,  American  socialists  and  the 
war. 

1917-1920. — Russia. — Land  laws  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki.  See  Russia:  1917-1920:  Land  distribu- 
tion by  the  Bolsheviki;  Russia,  Soviet  constitu- 
tion OF. 

1918-1919. — German  revolution  of  1918. — So- 
cialists divided. — Moderates  in  power. — Sparta- 
cist  revolution. — "The  four  years  of  war  had 
piled  up  an  immense  sum  of  resentment  and  bitter- 
ness among  the  workers  and  soldiers  [of  Germany]. 
.  .  .  When  ...  [in  1918]  the  fearful  collapse  took 
place  on  the  Western  Front  the  indignation  swelled 
into  gigantic  dimensions.  ...  In  order  not  to  lose 
all,  the  rulers  now  made  haste  to  grant  to  the 
people  all  those  concessions  which  had  been 
haughtily  refused  for  four  years — equal  suffrage  for 
both  sexes  in  the  Federated  States,  the  parlia- 
mentary system,  and  Social  Democratic  ministers. 
On  October  2nd,  Prince  Max  of  Baden  formed  a 
Coalition  Cabinet,  into  which  the  Majority  So- 
cialists, Scheidemann  and  Bauer,  entered.  On 
October  5th  the  request  for  an  armistice  was  sent 
to  Wilson.  The  democratizing  of  the  Empire  and 
the  Federated  States  now  rapidly  proceeded.  An 
amnesty  for  'political  offenders'  opened  the  prison 
doors  to  the  victims  of  the  military  power.  Even 
Liebknecht  was  set  free  on  October  21st.  He  was 
welcomed  by  tens  of  thousands  in  Berlin,  and  car- 
ried through  the  streets  in  triumph.  .  .  .  The  out- 
break of  the  Revolution  had  become  inevitable. 
It  was  not  mere  chance  that  the  open  rebellion 
started  among  the  sailors  and  workmen  at  the 
imperial  port  of  Kiel,  as  the  dockyard  workers 
of  Kiel  had  for  decades  been  amongst  the  most 
energetic  members  of  the  Socialist  proletariat.  .  .  . 
The  Right  Socialists  had  quickly  apprehended  that 
the  day  belonged  to  the  Proletariat,  and  that  they 
must  swiftly  plunge  into  the  revolutionary  tide, 
if  they  were  not  to  be  left  behind.  This  unity 
was  affected  with  the  Independents  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  Republican  Government  should 
consist  of  three  Right  Socialists  and  three  Left 
SociaHst  People's  Commissaries.  .  .  .  The  Sparta- 
cist  criticism  of  the  half  measures  and  cowardice 
of  the  Right  Socialists  was  to  some  extent  quite 
justified;  but  instead  of  confining  themselves  to  a 
struggle  for  what  was  practicable,  Liebknecht, 
Rosa  Luxemburg,  and  their  supporters  put  for- 
ward such  immoderate  demands  that  they  de- 
stroyed whatever  influence  they  had.  They  pur- 
sued the  same  tactics  in  the  economic  struggles. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  whole  masses  of  workers 
would  embark  upon  wage  movements,  and  demand 
a  considerable  reduction  of  working  time.  But 
the  'Rote  Fahnc'  welcomed  the  strikes  because 
they  created  embarrassments  for  the  Government, 
and  accentuated  the  social  crisis.  And  for  the 
same  reasons  it  mocked  the  Independent  organ 
'Frciheit,'  because  the  latter  had  praised  the  attain- 
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ment  of  the  universal  eight-hour  day  as  a  mark 
of  revolutionary  progrei^s,  mstead  of  demanduig 
the  six-hour  day.  The  Spartacist  movement,  which 
also  influenced  a  section  of  the  Independents,  suc- 
ceeded in  attracting  a  fraction  of  the  workers 
and  soldiers,  and  keeping  them  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant excitement,  but  it  remained  without  any  hold 
on  the  great  mass  of  the  German  Proletariat.  .  .  . 
The  National  Conference  of  the  Spartacists,  or,  as 
they  called  themselves  henceforth,  the  'Communist 
Party  of  Germany'  also  revealed  the  fact  that 
the  Left  Wing  of  the  Independents. had  secretly 
negotiated  with  the  Spartacists.  The  negotiations 
were  conducted  between  the  revolutionary  shop 
stewards  and  the  Spartacus  League,  and  among 
the  representatives  of  the  revolutionary  shop 
stewards  were  Ledebour,  Uiiumig,  and  Richard 
Miiller.  The  object  of  these  negotiations  was  the 
fusion  of  the  Left  Independents  and  the  Spartacus 
League  into  a  new  party,  by  means  of  which  the 
Right  Wing  of  the  Independents,  under  Haase 
and  Kautsky,  would  be  left  in  the  cold.  This 
unity  of  the  revolutionary  Left  did  not  come  to 
pass,  because  the  Spartacus  League  would  not  aban- 
don its  dogmatic  anti-parliamentarism,  believing 
it  could  seize  power  for  itself  without  the  help 
of  Ledebour  and  Daumig.  .  .  .  The  Militarism 
which  the  Right  Socialists  called  to  their  assist- 
ance against  the  Left  Wing  of  the  Proletariat, 
made  haste  to  honour  the  reputation  which  it 
had  earned  during  the  war.  On  the  morning  of 
January  i6th  [1919]  the  shocking  news  swept 
through  Berlin  that  on  the  previous  evening  Karl 
Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg  had  been  ar- 
rested, and  murdered  by  a  furious  crowd  in  the 
West  End  of  Berlin." — H.  Strobel,  German  revolu- 
tion and  after,  pp.  51-52,  65,  87-88,  108,  124.— 
See  also  Germany:  1918  (November)  ;  1919 
(January)  ;  1919-1920:  Question  of  socialization  of 
industries;   Spart.\cist  manifesto. 

Also  in:  K.  Dannenberg,  Revolution  in  Ger- 
many.— G.  Young,  New  Germany. — E.  Donibrow- 
ski,  German  leaders  of  yesterday  and  to-day. — H. 
Strobel,  Socialization  in  theory  and  practice. — W. 
Rathenau,   Ne'dj  society. 

1918-1919. — Debs's  trial. — His  imprisonment. 
— His  nomination  for  presidency  by  the  Social- 
ist party. — His  release  from  prison. — "On  June 
30,  1918,  Eugene  V.  Debs,  four  times  presidential 
candidate  of  the  Socialist  Party,  was  arrested  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  charged  with  violating  the  Es- 
pionage Law.  The  basis  of  the  indictment  was  a 
speech  he  delivered  to  the  delegates  at  the  State 
Convention  of  the  Socialist  Party  of  Ohio,  held 
at  Canton,  June  16,  1918.  In  his  Canton  speech 
Debs  [said]  .  .  .  that  there  were  Junkers  and 
plutocrats  in  America  as  well  as  in  Ckrmany,  that 
our  institutions  were  far  from  democratic,  and 
that  the  judiciary  was  the  tool  of  the  capitalist 
press.  He  praised  the  Russian  Socialists  for  pro- 
claiming peace  and  for  publishing  secret  imperial- 
istic treaties  with  the  Allied  nations.  .  .  .  The  trial 
of  Debs  began  on  September  9  in  Cleveland.  .  .  . 
The  Government  based  its  case  upon  the  Canton 
speech,  to  prove  that  Debs  had  attempted  to  dis- 
courage enlistment  and  to  promote  insubordina- 
tion among  the  armed  forces  of  this  country. 
Debs  conducted  his  own  defense.  ...  He  made  no 
effort  to  deny  a  smgle  statement  of  his  Canton 
speech.  He  admitted  that  he  was  opposed  to 
war  and  to  the  existing  social  system,  and  that 
he  had  for  years  worked  to  bring  about  a  change 
in  the  organization  of  society  by  the  organized 
and  intelligent  action  of  the  workers  of  the  coun- 
try. .  .  .  The  case  went  to  the  jury  on  September 


12.  The  jury  was  out  six  hours  and  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  guilty.  On  September  14,  Debs  was 
sentenced  to  serve  10  years  in  the  State  Peniten- 
tiary of  West  Virginia.  .  .  .  The  appeal  in  the  case 
was  urged  before  the  Supreme  Court  on  June  27 
by  Seymour  Stedman.  The  Espionage  Act  was  at- 
tacked on  constitutional  grounds,  because  it  inter- 
fered with  the  free  speech  provision  in  the  United 
States  Constitution.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  handed  down  on  March  10.  The  court 
held  that  the  law  was  not  contrary  to  the  consti- 
tution and  affirmed  the  sentence  upon  Debs  by  the 
lower  court.  The  decision  was  unanimous  that 
the  nature  and  intended  effect  of  his  speech  was 
to  obstruct  recruiting  and  enlistment  in  the  army. 
Debs  entered  the  State  Penitentiary  at  Mounds- 
ville,  W.  Va.,  on  April  13,  where  he  remained  until 
he  was  then  removed  to  the  United  States  Peni- 
tentiary, at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  June  10." — American 
Labor  Year  Book,  1919-1920,  pp.  101-103. — In 
1920  the  Socialist  party  nominated  Debs,  while 
still  in  prison,  as  its  presidential  candidate,  and 
made  Seymour  Stedman  its  vice  presidential  can- 
didate. The  Socialist  vote  was  915,302.  After 
serving  nearly  three  years  of  his  sentence  in  the 
Federal  prison  at  .Atlanta,  Debs  was  pardoned  by 
President  Harding,  and  released  from  prison  De- 
cember 25,  1921. 

Also  in:  C.  E.  Clark,  Debs  case. — D.  Karsner, 
Talks  with  Debs. 

1918-1921. — Japan. — Imperial  socialism.  See 
Japan:   1918-1921. 

1919. — Hungary. — Bolshevism  and  proletarian 
dictatorship.     See  Hungary:    1919   (March). 

1919. — United  States. — Campaign  against  com- 
munist agitators. — Deportation  of  alien  "Reds." 
See  U.S.A.:  1919  (September-December);  1920 
(June). 

1919  (February). — International  socialist  con- 
ference at  Bern.  See  International:  1919  (Feb- 
ruary) . 

1919  (March). — Third  or  Communist  Interna- 
tional at  Moscow.  See  International:  1919 
(March). 

1919-1920. — United  States. — Division  in  the  so- 
cialist movement  on  question  of  Bolshevism. — 
Expulsion  of  Socialist  assemblymen  from  New 
York  legislature. — "Throughout  1919  and  the 
early  part  of  1920  the  question  most  discussed 
[by  Socialists  in  the  United  States]  was  affiliation 
with  the  Third  International.  At  Chicago  the 
party  had  adopted  a  resolution  definitely  separat- 
ing itself  from  the  Second  International,  and 
pledging  its  support  to  an  attempt  to  reorganize 
the  International  on  a  basis  which  would  include 
all  except  the  German  'Majority  Socialists'  and 
some  other  parties  which  had  gone  far  to  the 
'right.'  A  minority  resolution  providing  for  affilia- 
tion with  the  Third  International  was  submitted 
to  the  membership  together  with  the  majority 
resolution.  By  a  vote  of  3,475  to  1,444  com- 
pleted in  January,  the  membership  approved  the 
minority  resolution.  On  March  4,  the  National 
Secretary  wrote  to  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Third  International,  asking  for  admission.  His 
letter  was  never  officially  answered.  In  the  Rus- 
sian Press  Review  (a  weekly  bulletin  issued  by 
the  Soviet  Government)  there  appeared  in  Octo- 
ber, 1920,  what  was  intended  as  an  answer  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Third  International. 
The  application  of  the  Socialist  Party  was  rejected 
and  the  policies  of  the  party  were  attacked.  The 
next  national  convention  met  in  New  York,  May 
8  to  14,  1920,  with  143  delegates  representing  26 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.    The  conven- 
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tion  met  under  unusual  circumstances.  The  stand- 
ard bearer  oi  the  party,  Eugene  V.  Debs,  was  in 
prison.  Previous  to  the  convention  he  had  issued 
a  number  of  statements  through  the  New  York 
Call,  in  hope  of  reuniting  the  Socialist,  Communist, 
and  Communist  Labor  parties.  Neither  side,  how- 
ever, considered  any  such  reunion  possible.  In 
New  York  and  elsewhere  the  reaction  was  in  full 
swing.  Five  Socialist  Assemblymen  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  New  York  State  Assembly  [see 
New  York:  1920:  Expulsion  of  the  Socialists]; 
Victor  Berger,  the  lone  Socialist  Congressman,  had 
been  expelled  by  the  House.  Hundreds  of  active 
workers  in  the  labor  movement  were  in  jail. 
The  Socialist  press  was  still  hampered  by  the 
denial  of  second-class  mailing  privileges.  The 
party  itself  had  shrunk  to  one-third  of  its  former 
strength.  .  .  .  [The  convention]  showed  three  dis- 
tinct groups,  of  unequal  strength.  The  largest 
group,  with  Morris  Hillquit  as  its  chief  spokesman, 
favored  straightforward  political  action,  and  at 
the  same  time  favored  affiliation  with  the  Third 
International,  with  the  reservation  that  the  party 
retain  its  autonomy  in  internal  matters,  and 
refused  to  adopt  the  principle  of  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  [see  Prolet.ariat  dictatorship]  as 
the  means  of  attaining  the  co-operative  common- 
wealth. A  smaller  group,  which  at  times  num- 
bered one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  delegates,  led 
by  Louis  Engdahl,  William  Kruse,  and  Benjamin 
Glassberg,  favored  unconditional  affiliation  with 
the  Third  International,  insisted  on  the  adoption 
of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  and  depre- 
cated what  they  called  the  opportunist  political 
tactics  of  the  majority.  A  third  point  of  view 
was  that  represented  by  Victor  Berger  and  Meyer 
London;  Berger  advocated  no  affiliation  with 
any  International  organization,  while  London 
wanted  the  party  to  endorse  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. One  of  the  features  of  the  convention  was 
the  presence  of  ten  fraternal  delegates,  represent- 
ing friendly  labor  unions  and  co-operative  socie- 
ties. ...  On  September  16  [1Q20]  a  special  election 
was  called  by  Governor  Smith  [of  New  York] 
in  the  five  districts  left  vacant  by  the  expulsion 
[of  the  Socialist  assemblymen].  All  five  of  the 
[Socialists]  were  re-elected,  although  opposed  by 
fusion  candidates.  After  being  sworn  in  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Hugo,  they  presented  themselves  at 
the  Assembly.  Speaker  Sweet  opened  the  session, 
— a  special  session  called  to  pass  legislation  to  re- 
lieve the  acute  housing  problem  in  the  large  cities, 
— with  a  set  speech  commenting  on  the  'changed 
attitude'  of  the  Socialists,  and  expressing  the  opin- 
ion that  therefore  they  might  be  allowed  to  take 
their  seats.  This  did  not  suit  the  intransigeants. 
They  introduced  a  resolution  calling  again  for  ex- 
pulsion. This  was  carried  after  a  bitter  debate, 
in  which  the  Socialists  themselves  took  part.  This 
time  the  Assembly  expelled  Solomon,  Claessens 
and  Waldman  by  a  vote  of  90  to  45,  but  by  a 
vote  of  97  to  48  it  seated  Orr  and  De  Witt. 
These  two  men  immediately  resigned,  refusing  to 
take  their  seats  in  a  legislature  which  had  voted 
to  expel  duly  elected  representatives.  .  .  .  After 
an  absence  of  two  years,  Meyer  London  was 
returned  to  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
voters  of  the  12th  Congressional  District,  New 
York,  November,  1920.  Defeating  for  the  first 
time  a  combination  of  Republican  and  Democratic 
forces  in  his  district,  London  was  for  the  third 
time  chosen  the  sole  Socialist  member  of  Con- 
gress."— American  Labor  Year  Book,  1921-1922, 
pp.  3Q2-393,  407,  409-410. — See  also  U.  S.  A.: 
1917-1919:   Effect  of  the  war. 


1920. — Congress  of  Second  International  at 
Geneva.    See  Intern atioxal:  1920. 

1920-1921. — Second  congress  of  Third  Inter- 
national at  Moscow. — Effect  of  the  "twenty-one 
points." — Proposed  Fourth  International.  See 
International:  1920-192  i. 

1921. — Conference  at  Bern. — Third  congress  of 
Third  (Communist)  International  held  at  Mos- 
cow. See  Bern:  Conferences;  International: 
1921. 

1921-1922. — Effect  of  World  War  and  Russian 
communists.  See  International:  1921-1922; 
Europe:  Modern:  Far-reaching  effects  of  the  World 
War. 

1921-1922. — Italy. — Struggle  between  the  so- 
cialists and  the  fascisti. — "By  January,  1921,  a 
month  before  the  annual  congress,  the  Italian 
socialists  were  divided  and  in  full  retreat.  The 
communists  had  lost  caste.  The  saner  leaders  had 
visited  Russia  and  pronounced  the  revolution  there 
a  failure — certainly  nothing  to  be  imitated  in 
Italy.  The  labor  organizations  were  all  for  de- 
fending the  privileged  economic  position  they  had 
won.  To  push  further  claims  would  be  futile  in 
view  of  the  black  cloud  of  industrial  crisis  they 
could  see  sweeping  across  Europe.  The  masses, 
sick  of  revolutionary  promises  perpetually  un- 
realized, had  abandoned  the  fiery  young  commu- 
nists and  were  looking  again  for  guidance  to  their 
tried  navigators,  Serrati,  Turati,  Zibordi,  Modig- 
liani,  who  promised  a  longer  voyage  but  a  sure 
port.  These  politicians  had  shrewdly  predicted 
that  in  Italy  violence  could  only  lead  to  counter 
violence,  attempted  revolution  to  reaction.  But 
just  at  the  moment  the  socialist  brig  was  chang- 
ing pilots  and  endeavouring  to  head  up  and  trim 
sails,  the  gale  of  fascism  struck  and  staggered  it. 
[See  also  Fascisti.]  .  .  As  the  movement  spread, 
the  methods  were  enlarged  to  include  riot  and 
provocation,  kidnaping  and  the  searching  of  pri- 
vate citizens.  Where  the  socialists  offered  no  pre- 
text and  the  owners  paid,  the  fascisti  themselves 
picked  the  quarrel:  Socialism  in  Italy  must  dis- 
appear. In  the  'mild"  Province  of  Rovigo  alone, 
in  a  short  time  four  to  five  thousind  socialists 
were  violently  handled  and  three  hundred  houses 
ourned.  In  much  of  North  Italy  the  sociali.'^t 
press  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Fascism  in  Central 
Italy  was  essentially  a  social  and  intellectual  re- 
bellion of  the  aristocracy  and  capitalist  classes 
against  labor  prosperity  and  rowdy  conduct.  .  .  . 
A  fitting  culmination  to  all  the  absurd  and  aimless 
violence  since  the  armistice  was  now  found.  On 
August  2,  1921,  Victor  Emmanuel  III  reigning 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  accredited  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  sovereign  factions,  the 
Socialists  and  the  Fasci,  under  the  august  influence 
of  the  President  of  a  lesser  third  faction,  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  met  at  Rome  and  signed 
a  solemn  Treaty  of  Peace  whereby  each  agreed 
henceforth  to  respect  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
mental  state  of  the  country  can  be  judged  by 
the  fact  that  this  was  considered  a  great  triumph 
for  the  new  Prime  Minister.  .  .  .  Socialism  .  .  . 
[was]  only  the  stronger  for  .  .  .  severing  of 
connection  with  foreign  communism,  and  better 
able  to  maintain  itself  in  the  tempest  of  business 
crisis  and  unemployment.  It  .  .  .  [was]  less  po- 
litical and  more  economic.  Without  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  the  socialists  .  .  .  [were]  stronger  .  .  . 
[in  1 92 2]  than  ever  before.  .  .  .  Their  economic 
interests  .  .  .  [had!  forced  them  to  work  for 
pacification." — E.  A.  Mowrer,  Immortal  Italy,  pp. 
346-347,  358,  371-373. — Sec  also  Italy:  1920-1922; 
192 1   (January-March). 
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Also   in:    T.   Tittoni,    Modern   Italy— O.    Por, 

Guilds  and  co-operatives  in  Italy. 

1923. — General  status  of  socialist  movement. — 
Issue  of  Bolshevism,  cause  of  break  in  socialist 
ranks. — Five  years  after  the  termination  of  the 
World  War  (1923)  found  "the  world  proletarian 
movement  .  .  .  [stillj  divided  by  the  recurring 
quarrel  about  methods  of  establishing;  the  new 
social  order.  The  Russian  Revolution  .  .  .  [hadj 
given  to  the  controversy  upon  method  a  new 
stimulus  and  a  greater  importance.  The  quarrel 
between  what  may  be  called  the  evolutionary 
and  revolutionary  methods  splik  the  First  Socialist 
International,  and  .  .  .  [after  the  war  divided] 
the  Socialist  parties  into  warring  sections  who 
.  .  .  [spent]  much  more  of  their  energy  in  inter- 
necine quarrels  than  they  .  .  .  [devoted]  to  at- 
tacking the  capitalist  system.  .  .  .  Until  the 
Bolsheviks  appropriated  the  theories  and  meth- 
ods of  Bakounin  (to  which  Marx  was  wholly 
and  bitterly  opposed)  and  proclaimed  them  as 
the  authentic  interpretation  of  Marxism,  a  'Revo- 
lutionary' Socialist  was  understood  to  be  one 
whose  aim  was  to  acquire  the  political  power  of 
the  State  by  the  proletariat  for  the  conquest  of 
economic  power.  .  .  .  Since  the  close  of  the  con- 
troversy between  Marx  and  Bakounin  up  to  the 
Russian  Revolution  the  whole  International  So- 
cialist Movement  was  opposed  to  methods  of 
violence  for  the  establishment  of  Socialism,  .  .  . 
They  looked  to  a  revolution  in  men's  heads,  to  the 
creating  of  an  intelligence  and  will  to  transform 
society  on  socialist  lines.  .  .  .  The  Russian  com- 
munists have  done  incalculable  harm  to  the  So- 
cialist movement  by  discrediting  true  Socialism. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  justification  whatever  in  the 
facts  of  history,  nor  in  human  experience,  for  the 
hope  of  ending  the  present  misery  by  some  great 
catastrophic  act.  ...  A  new  and  permanent  social 
order  can  never  be  established  on  any  other  basis 
than  the  consent  and  co-operation  of  an  enlight- 
ened democracy." — P.  Snowden,  Labour  and  the 
new  world,  pp.  41-44. 

See  also  An.archism;  Bolsheviki;  Capitalism; 
Collectivism  ;  Cooperation  ;  Communist  mani- 
festo; Democracy:  Genesis  of  modern  democracy; 
Economics:  igth  century:  Opposition,  etc.;  20th 
century ;  Guild  socialism  ;  Industrial  Relations 
Commission  ;  International  ;  Labor  organiza- 
tion; Labor  parties;  Nihilism;  Proletarian  dic- 
tatorship; Rand  School  of  Social  Science; 
Single  tax:  Meaning  of  term;  Spartacist  mani- 
festo. 

Also  in:  H.  W.  Laidler,  Socialism  in  thought 
and  action. — J.  Spargo,  Bolshevism,  enemy  of  po- 
litical and  social  democracy. — M.  Hillquit,  From 
Marx  to  Lenine. — S.  Nearing,  Next  step. — H.  Rus- 
sell, New  socialism. — E.  Milhaud,  March  toward 
socialism. — L.  S.  Woolf,  Socialism  and  co-opera- 
tion.— W.  G.  Towler  and  W.  Ray,  Socialism,  its 
promise  and  failure. — W.  J.  Ghent,  Reds  bring  re- 
action.— W.  S.  Myers,  Socialism  and  American 
ideals. — W.  B.  Faraday,  Democracy  and  capital. — 
F.  Neilson,  Old  freedom.— B.  Russell,  Political 
ideals.— M.  William,  Social  interpretation  of  his- 
tory.— B.  Benedict,  Larger  socialism. — N.  Bucharin 
and  E.  Preobraschensky,  Das  A.  B.C.  des  Kommu- 
nismus. — E.  Halevy,  Chartism  (Quarterly  Review, 
July,  1921).— R.  Liefman,  Geschichte  und  Kritik 
des  Sozialismus. — P.  Louis,  Histoire  du  parti  social- 
iste  en  France,  i8yi-igi4. 

SOCIALIST  CONFERENCES.  See  Interna- 
tional; also  Kienthal  conference 

SOCIALIST  LABOR  PARTY,  United  States. 
See   Socialism:    1874-1901 ;    1901-1913;    Interna- 


tional: 1872-1886;  U.S.A.:  1896:  Pajrty  platforms 
and  nominations:  Socialist-Labor;  1900  (May- 
November)  ;  1904  (May-November)  ;  1908  (April- 
November)  . 

SOCIALIST  PARTY:  Austria.  See  Austria: 
1905-1911 ;    1906-1909. 

Belgium.  See  Belgium:  1892-1919;  1894-1895; 
1899-1900;  1904;  1910-1912;  1913;  Socialism: 
1 899- 1 908. 

Denmark.    See  Socialism:  1899-1908. 

England.  See  Labor  parties:  1868-1919;  So- 
cialism:   1882-1916. 

Finland.    See  Finland:  1917;  1920. 

France.  See  France:  1896  (.'\pril-May)  ;  1899- 
1900  (.'Vugust-January)  ;  1900;  1906-1909:  Presi- 
dency of  Armand  Fallieres;  Era  of  Socialist  and 
syndicalist  experiment;  Socialism:    1904-1 921. 

Georgia.    See  Georgia,  Republic  of:  1800-1918. 

Germany.  See  Germany:  1887-1893;  1907- 
1914;  1916:  Formation  of  Independent  Socialist 
party;  1917  (July-October);  1918  (March-No- 
vember) ;  (November)  ;  1919  (December) ;  So- 
cialism:   1869-1912;    1883-1889;    1912-1918. 

Hungary.  See  Hungary:  1918:  End  of  the 
World  War;  1918  (November);  1918-1919  (De- 
cember-March); 1919  (March);  1919-1920. 

Italy.  See  Italy:  1870-1901;  1898;  1909-1911; 
1918:  Condition  of  Italy,  etc.;  1919:  Significance 
of  post-bellum  elections;  192c;  1920-1922;  1921 
(January-March)  ;  Rome:  Modern  city:  Political 
parties  in  Rome;  Socialism:  1869-1920;  1921- 
1922. 

Japan.    See  Japan:   1894-1912. 

Norway.    See  Norway:  1909. 

Poland.    See  Poland:   1877-1905. 

Russia.  See  Russia:  1917  (March-April)  ; 
Europe:  Modern:  Russia  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Spain.  See  Spain:  1909;  1921:  Political  out- 
look in  Spain. 

United  States.  See  U.S.A.:  1896:  Party  plat- 
forms and  nominations:  Socialist-Labor;  1900 
(May-November);  1908  (April-November);  191 7- 
1919:  Effect  of  the  war;  1920  (May-November); 
New  York:  1920:  Expulsion  of  the  Socialists; 
Socialism:   1S74-1901;  1901-1913. 

SOCIALIST  REVOLUTIONARY  PARTY. 
See  Europe:  Modern:  Russia  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

SOCIEDAD  UNION  IBERO-AMERICANA. 
See  Spain:  iqoo  (November). 

SOCIl^TE  DE  SECOURS  AUX  BLESSES 
MILITAIRES.  See  France:  1914-1918:  French 
women  and  their  activities  in  war  time. 

SOCIETY,  Primitive.  See  Clans;  Matriar- 
chate. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CULTURE  AND 
SCIENCE  OF  THE  JEWS.  See  Jews:  i8th- 
igth  centuries. 

SOCIETY  ISLANDS.     See  Tahiti. 

SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS.  See  Friends,  So- 
ciety  OF. 

SOCIETY  OF  JESUS.    See  Jesuits. 

SOCIETY  OF  THE  UNITED  IRISHMEN. 
See  Ulster:    1791-1797. 

SOCIETY  OF  UNIVERSAL  GOOD  WILL. 
See  Charities:    England:    1 774-1 784. 

SOCII,  Italian  subject-allies  of  Rome,  before 
the  Roman  franchise  was  extended  to  them.  See 
Rome:    Republic:    B.C.  90-88. 

SOCIOLOGY:  Relation  to  economics.  See 
Economics. 

SOCMEN.— Hallam,  in  his  "Middle  Ages," 
thinks  the  Socmen,  enumerated  in  Domesday  Book, 
to  have  been  ceorls  who  were  small  landowners. — 
See  also  Manors;  Serfdom:  iith-i7th  cen- 
turies. 
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SOCOTRA,  or  Sokotra,  Dioscorides  of  the 
Greeks.  An  island  in  the  Indian  ocean,  south  of 
Arabia,  which  the  British  government  practically 
controls  under  a  treaty  with  the  sultan.  (See 
British  empire:  Extent;  Aden.)  The  island  has 
an  area  of  1382  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
about  12,000. — Based  on  J.  T.  Bpnt,  Socotra  {Nine- 
teenth  Century,  June,   1897). 

SOCRATES  (c.  469-399  B.C.),  Athenian  phi- 
losopher. "The  chief  concern  of  Socrates  was  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  Sophistry,  which,  in  under- 
mining knowledge,  threatened  the  foundatioris  of 
morality  and  the  State.  He  looked  upon  philo- 
sophical reflection  as  the  most  timely  and  practical 
of  tasks,  for  if  skepticism  was  to  be  the  last  word 
of  the  age,  there  would  be  little  hope  of  escaping 
the  nihilistic  conclusions  of  the  fashionable  views 
of  life.  He  saw  clearly  that  the  prevailing  ethical 
and  political  fallacies  sprang  from  a  total  miscon- 
ception of  the  meaning  of  truth,  and  that  the 
problem  of  knowledge  was  the  key  to  the  entire 
situation.  It  was  in  this  conviction,  and  with  an 
optimistic  faith  in  the  power  of  human  reason  to 
meet  the  practical  difficulties  of  his  times,  that  he 
entered  upon  his  mission.  The  aim  which  he  set 
himself  was  not  to  construct  a  system  of  philosophy, 
but  to  arouse  in  men  the  love  of  truth  and  virtue, 
to  help  them  to  think  right  in  order  that  they 
might  Hve  right.  His  purpose  was  practical  rather 
than  speculative;  he  was  interested  in  the  correct 
method  of  acquiring  knowledge  more  than  in  a 
theory  of  such  a  method,  or  methodology.  He 
did  not  offer  a  theory  at  all,  but  practised  a  method, 
lived  it,  and,  by  his  example,  taught  others  to  fol- 
low it.  .  .  .  Socrates's  faith  in  knowledge,  in  clear 
and  reasoned  thinking,  is  strong, — so  strong  that 
he  sees  in  it  the  cure  of  all  our  ills.  He  applies 
his  method  to  all  human  problems,  particularly  to 
the  field  of  morality,  and  seeks  to  find  a  rational 
basis  for  conduct." — F.  Thilly,  History  of  philoso- 
Pf'y>  PP-  51-52,  56. — Socrates  left  no  writings.  We 
owe  our  knowledge  of  the  man  and  his  philosophy 
chiefly  to  the  works  of  Xenophon  and  Plato.  He 
was  condemned  to  die  by  hemlock  poison  and  dur- 
ing the  thirty  days  which  elapsed  between  his 
condemnation  and  the  time  of  his  death  he  carried 
on  the  famous  conversations  reported  by  Plato  in 
his  Dialogues. — See  also  Education:  Ancient:  B.C. 
7th-A.  D.  3rd  centuries:  Greece:  Socrates  and  the 
philosophical  schools;  Ethics:  Greece,  Ancient: 
B.C.  5th  century;  Greek  literature:  Develop- 
ment of  philosophical  literature. 

SODALITATES,  associations,  or  clubs,  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  formed  originally  for  social  pur- 
poses, but  finally  given  a  political  character. — Based 
on  G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman  republic,  v.  3, 
ch.   II. — See  also   Collegia. 

SODDY,  Frederick  (1877-  ),  British  chem- 
ist.   See  Nobel  prizes:  Chemistry:   1921. 

SODERINI,  Piero  (1450-1513),  Florentine 
statesman.  Elected  gonfalonier  of  Florence  for 
life,  1502;  deposed  by  the  Medici,  1512.  See  Flor- 
ence:  1 502 -1 569. 

SODOM  AND  GOMORRAH,  in  biblical  ge- 
ography, two  ancient  cities  near  the  Dead  sea  in 
the  Vale  of  Siddim,  said  to  have  been  destroyed 
on  account  of  the  wiclcedness  of  their  inhabitants, 
in  the  time  of  Abraham  and  Lot. 

SODOR  AND  MAN,  Bishopric  of— In  the 
eleventh  century,  the  peculiar  naval  empire  which 
the  Norsemen  had  established  in  the  Hebrides,  and 
on  the  neighboring  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
under  the  rulers  known  as  the  Hy  Ivar,  became 
divided  into  two  parts,  called  Nordureyer  or  Nor- 
deries  and  Sudureyer  or  Suderies,  the  northern  and 
southern   division.     The   dividing-line    was   at   the 


point  of  Ardnamurchan,  the  most  westerly  prom- 
ontory of  the  mainland  of  Scotland.  "Hence  the 
English  bishopric  of  Sodor  and  Man — Sodor  being 
the  southern  division  of  the  Scottish  Hebrides,  and 
not  now  part  of  any  English  diocese.  .  .  .  The 
Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  has  no  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  owing,  as  it  is  commonly  said,  to  Man 
not  having  become  an  English  possession  when 
bishops  began  to  sit  as  Lords  by  tenure." — J.  H. 
Burton,  History  of  Scotland,  v.  2,  ch.  15,  foot-note. 
— See  also  Normans:    ioth-i3th  centuries. 

SOEMMERRING,  Samuel  Thomas  von 
(1755-1830),  German  anatomist  and  physiologist. 
See  Anthropology:    Definition. 

SOFFICI,  Ardengo  (1880-  ),  Italian  poet. 
See   Italian   literature:    1880-1920. 

SOFIA,  or  Sophia,  capital  since  1878  of  Bul- 
garia, a  modern  city  built  on  the  site  of  ancient 
Sardica  or  Serdica.  [See  Balkan  states:  Map.] 
The  population  in  1920  was  533,290.  The  colony  of 
Sardica  was  founded  here  by  Trajan  and  in  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries  it  was  a  Roman  prov- 
ince of  some  importance.  The  Bulgarians  cap- 
tured it  in  809  (see  Macedonia:  9th-ioth  centuries) 
and  gave  the  Slavic  name  of  Sredetz  to  the  town. 
The  name  Sofia  which  came  into  use  toward  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  derived  from  the 
early  medieval  church  of  St.  Sophia,  whose  ruins 
are  still  to  be  seen.  The  Turks  captured  Sofia  in 
1382.  The  Hungarians  held  it  for  a  short  time  in 
1443.  Under  the  Turks  it  was  for  300  years  or 
more  the  seat  of  the  beylerbey  or  governor  general 
of  the  entire  Balkan  peninsula  except  Bosnia  and 
the  Morea.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury it  became  a  center  of  Ragusan  commerce. 
It  was  twice  occupied  by  the  Russians  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  After  the  Russo-Turkish  War 
Sofia  was  chosen  the  capital  of  the  new  Bulgarian 
state  because  of  its  strategical  position  on  the 
routes  to  Constantinople,  Belgrade,  Macedonia,  and 
the  Danube.  The  secret  agreement  of  1915,  made 
between  Austria-Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  for  a  joint 
attack  on  Serbia,  was  signed  by  the  king  of  Bul- 
garia at  Sofia  in  September,  1915.  In  the  course  of 
the  war,  the  city  was  bombarded  from  the  air. — 
See  also  Turkey:  1877-1878. 

SOFT-SHELL  DEMOCRATS.  See  U.S.A.: 
1845-1846. 

SOGA  FAMILY,  ancient  family  of  Japan  who 
became  prominent  in  the  sixth  centurj'  as  defenders 
of  Buddhism.  For  nearly  two  centuries  they  were 
virtual  rulers  of  Japan.  See  Japan:  550-708; 
64S-833. 

SOGDIANA.— "North  of  the  Bactrians,  beyond 
the  Oxu;,  on  the  western  slope  of  Belurdagh,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Polytimetus  (Zarefshan,  i.  e.  strewing 
gold),  which  flows  towards  the  Oxus  from  the  east, 
but,  instead  of  joining  it,  ends  in  Lake  Dengis,  lay 
the  Sogdiani  of  the  Greeks,  the  Suguda  of  the  Old 
Persian  inscriptions,  and  Qughdha  of  the  .Avesta,  in 
the  region  of  the  modern  Sogd.  As  the  Oxus  in  its 
upper  course  separates  the  Bactrians  from  the 
Sogdiani,  the  Jaxartes,  further  to  the  north,  sepa- 
rates the  latter  from  the  Scyths.  .According  to 
Strabo,  the  manners  of  the  Bactrians  and  Sogdiani 
were  similar,  but  the  Bactrians  were  less  rude. 
Maracanda  (Samarcand),  the  chief  city  of  the 
Sogdiani,  on  the  Polytimetus,  is  said  to  have  had 
a  circuit  of  70  stades  [a  Greek  unit  of  measurement 
equal  to  600  Greek  feet  or  nearly  610  English  feet] 
in  the  fourth  century  B.C." — M.  Duncker,  History 
of  antiquity,  v.  5,  bk.  7,  ch.  1. — See  also  Bok- 
hara. 

Conquest  by  Alexander  the  Great.  See  Mace- 
donia:  B.  C.  330-323. 

Occupied  by  the  Huns.    See  Huns,  White. 
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SOHR,  Battle  of  (i74S)-    See  Austria:   1744- 

1745 

SOILS,  Bureau  of,  United  States.  Sec  Agri- 
culture,   DKl'ARTMtNi    Ol',    Un'ITIU)    StATES. 

SOISSONS,  city  of  France,  about  sixty-five 
miles  northeast  of  Paris  on  the  Aisne  river.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  the  old  Latin  Ausjusta  Sues- 
sionum.  Its  population  in  iqii  was  14,334. 
Origin  of  name.  See  Belg.t.. 
457-486 — Capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Syagrius. 
See  Gaul:  457-486;  Franks:  481-51  i. 

486. — Capital  of  Clevis.  See  Paris:  Capital  of 
Clovis. 

511-752. — One  of  the  Merovingian  capitals. 
See  Franks:  511-752. 

923. — Revolt  against  Charles  the  Simple. — The 
revolt  against  Charles  the  Simple,  which  resulted 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  Carolingian  dynasty,  had 
its  beginning  in  qi8.  In  922,  Robert,  Duke  of 
France  and  Count  of  Paris,  grandfather  of  Hugh 
Capet,  was  chosen  and  crowned  king  by  the  mal- 
contents. On  June  15  in  the  next  year  the  most 
desperate  and  sanguinary  battle  of  the  civil  war 
was  fought  at  Soissons,  where  more  than  half  of 
each  army  perished.  The  Capetians  won  the  field, 
but  their  newly  crowned  king  wasamong  the  slain. 
— Based  on  F.  Palgrave,  History  of  Normandy  and 
England,  v.  2,  p.  40. 

1414. — Pillage  and  destruction  by  Armagnacs. 
— In  the  civil  wars  of  Armagnacs  and  Burgundians, 
during  the  reign  of  the  insane  king  Charles  VI,  the 
Armagnacs,  then  having  the  king  in  their  hands, 
and  pretendedly  acting  under  his  commands,  laid 
siege  to  Soissons  and  took  the  city  by  storm,  on 
May  21,  1414.  "In  regard  to  the  destruction  com- 
mitted by  the  king's  army  in  Soissons,  it  cannot  be 
estimated.  .  .  .  There  is  not  a  Christian  but  would 
have  shuddered  at  the  atrocious  excesses  committed 
by  this  soldiery  in  Soissons:  married  women  vio- 
lated before  their  husbands,  young  damsels  in  the 
presence  of  their  parents  and  relatives,  holy  nuns, 
gentle  women  of  all  ranks,  of  whom  there  were 
many  in  the  town:  all,  or  the  greater  part,  were 
violated  against  their  wills,  and  known  carnally  by 
divers  nobles  and  others,  who,  after  having  satiated 
their  own  brutal  passions,  delivered  them  over 
without  mercy  to  their  servants;  and  there  is  no 
remembrance  of  such  disorder  and  havoc  being  done 
by  Christians.  .  .  .  Thus  was  the  grand  and  noble 
city  of  Soissons,  strong  from  its  situation,  walls  and 
towers,  full  of  wealth,  and  embellished  with  fine 
churches  and  holy  rehcs,  totally  ruined  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  army  of  king  Charles,  and  of  the 
princes  who  accompanied  him.  The  king,  however, 
before  his  departure,  gave  orders  for  its  rebuilding." 
— Monstrelet,  Chronicles  (tr.  by  Johnes),  v.  i,  bk. 
I,  ch.  120. 

1544-1565.— Sacked  by  Charles  V.— Seized  by 
Huguenots. — In  1544  Charles  V  sacked  the  city. 
In  1565  the  Huguenots  took  possession  of  it  and 
laid  the  churches  in  ruins.  With  the  support  of 
the  Prince  of  Conde,  count  of  Soissons,  they  kept 
possession  of  the  town  for  six  months. 

1814. — Captured  by  the  allies  and  retaken  by 
the  French.  See  France:  1814  (January-March). 
1815  (June-August). — Occupied  by  the  French. 
— In  181 5,  after  Waterloo,  the  French  made  the 
city  their  rallying  point  as  it  was  not  occupied  by 
the  Russians  till  August  14. 

1870. — Taken  by  Germans  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  See  France:  1870  (September- 
October)  . 

1914-1918. — Capture  by  the  Germans  and  re- 
covery by  the  French  during  the  World  War. 
See  World  War:  1Q14:  I.  Western  front:  s,  1;  s, 
3;   s,  5;    1915:   II.  Western  front:   a,  1;    1917:    I. 


Summary:  b,  2;  II.  Western  front:  b,  1;  1918:  II 
Western  front:  a,  3;  c,  19;  f,  1;  g,  6;  h. 

SOISSONS,  Peace  Congress  of  (1728).  See 
Spain:    1720-1731. 

SOKOLOV,  Nahum  (1859-  ),  Hebrew 
writer  and  Zionist  leader.  See  Jews:  Zionism: 
iQi4-igi8;  Semitic  literature:  Hebrew  literature: 
Renaissance  in  Italy. 

SOKOLS,  societies  organized  in  Bohemia  for 
gymnastic  training.  "The  organization  of  the  So- 
kols  in  1862  .  .  .  [was]  undoubtedly  the  most 
forceful  factor  in  the  social  uniiication  of  the 
Bohemian  people.  While  founded  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  gymnastic  training,  the  Sokols  .  .  . 
included  in  their  program  instruction  in  civics  and 
ethics  and  all  other  matters  promising  the  better- 
ment of  the  nation.  The  name  Sokol  means  falcon, 
a  raptorial  bird  indigenous  to  the  country.  The 
members  of  the  society  [wore]  a  special  dress  and 
in  their  cap  the  falcon  feathers.  .  .  .  The  organi- 
zation met  a  need  for  association  and  material 
interchange  of  national  hopes  at  a  time  when  the 
Austrian  government  looked  with  suspicion  upon 
public  gatherings  of  every  sort;  but  the  union  of 
men  for  the  sole  purpose  of  gymnastic  training 
and  improvement  in  physical  development  did  not 
hint  at  the  possible  social  significance  of  the  new 
institution.  The  first  union  was  organized  in 
Prague  the  i6th  of  February  1862.  .  .  .  By  1871 
there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty  organizations 
in  the  country.  ...  In  1884  a  system  of  district 
organization  and  supervision  was  established  and 
three  years  later  a  permanent  national  organiza- 
tion of  all  the  Sokols  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
was  effected." — W.  S.  Monroe,  Bohemia  and  the 
Czechs,  pp.  189,  190,  192-193,  195. — During  the 
World  War  the  Sokols  were  persecuted  by  Austria 
and  numerous  societies  dissolved  throughout  Bo- 
hemia and  Moravia.  On  Nov.  23,  1915,  the  Cen- 
tral Czech  Sokol  Association  was  dissolved. — See 
also  Czecho-Slovakia:  1914-1918;  Slavs:  1618- 
1852. 

SOKOTO,  one  of  the  largest  states  of  Central 
Sudan,  Africa,  now  a  province  of  the  British  colony 
of  Nigeria.  The  population  is  estimated  at  about 
10,000,000. 

1885. — Treaty  with  Great  Britain.    See  Africa: 
Modern  European  occupation:   Later  19th  century. 
1890. — French  and  British  declarations  in  re- 
gard to  protectorate.    See  Africa:  Modern  Euro- 
pean occupation:   1884-1899. 

1903. — Conquest    by    England.      See    Nigeria, 
Protectorate  of:   1901-1913. 
SOKOTRA.    See  Socotra. 
SOLAR  CALENDAR.    See  Chronology:  Solar 
chronological  scheme  of  the  Egyptians. 
SOLAR  SYSTEM.     See  Astronomy. 
SOLDIERS'    LAND    SETTLEMENT    ACT. 
See  South  Dakota:  1919- 

SOLEBAY,  Naval  battle  of  (1672).  See  Neth- 
erlands: 1672-1674. 

SOLEMN  LEAGUE  AND  COVENANT.— 
"In  1643  .  .  .  the  Long  Parliament  [of  England] 
sought  an  alliance  with  the  Scots.  The  latter 
suggested  a  religious  covenant  instead  of  the  civil 
league  favored  by  English  Independents  and  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  drawn  up  in 
Edinburgh  by  Henderson ;  there  approved  and  sent 
up  to  be  adopted  at  Westminster  by  the  Assembly, 
Lords  and  Commons.  ...  It  was  renewed  in  Scot- 
land in  1648  and  signed  with  the  National  Cove- 
nant by  Charles  II  in  1650  and  1651." — New  Schaff- 
Herzog  encyclopedia  of  religious  knowledge,  v.  3, 
p.  290. — See  also  England:  1643  (July-September). 
— The  following  is  the  text  of  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant: 
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"A  solemn  league  and  covenant  for  Reformation 
and  defence  of  religion,  the  honour  and  happiness 
of  the  King,  and  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  three 
kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  We 
noblemen,  barons,  knights,  gentlemen,  citizens,  bur- 
gesses, ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  commons  of  all 
sorts  in  the  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  by  the  providence  of  God  living  under  one 
King,  and  being  of  one  reformed  religion ;  having 
before  our  eyes  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  the  honour  and  happiness  of  the  King's 
Majesty  and  his  posterity,  and  the  true  public 
liberty,  safety  and  peace  of  the  kingdoms,  wherein 
every  one's  private  condition  is  included;  and 
calhng  to  mind  the  treacherous  and  bloody  plots, 
conspiracies,  attempts  and  practices  of  the  enemies 
of  God  against  the  true  religion  and  professors 
thereof  in  all  places,  especially  in  these  three  king- 
doms, ever  since  the  reformation  of  religion ;  and 
how  much  their  rage,  power  and  presumption  are 
of  late,  and  at  this  time  increased  and  exercised, 
whereof  the  deplorable  estate  of  the  Church  and 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  the  distressed  estate  of  the 
Church  and  kingdom  of  England,  and  the  dangerous 
estate  of  the  Church  and  kingdom  of  Scotland,  are 
present  and  public  testimonies:  we  have  (now  at 
last)  after  other  means  of  suppHcation,  remonstrance, 
protestations  and  sufferings,  for  the  preservation  of 
ourselves  and  our  religion  from  utter  ruin  and  de- 
struction, according  to  the  commendable  practice  of 
these  kingdoms  in  former  times,  and  the  example  of 
God's  people  in  other  nations,  after  mature  de- 
liberation, resolved  and  determined  to  enter  into  a 
mutual  and  solemn  league  and  covenant,  wherein 
we  all  subscribe,  and  each  one  of  us  for  himself, 
with  our  hands  lifted  up  to  the  most  high  God, 
do  swear,  I.  That  we  shall  sincerely,  really  and  con- 
stantly, through  the  grace  of  God,  endeavour  in 
our  several  places  and  callings,  the  preservation 
of  the  reformed  religion  in  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline  and  government, 
against  our  common  enemies;  the  reformation  of 
religion  in  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland, 
in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline  and  government, 
according  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  example  of 
the  best  reformed  Churches;  and  we  shall  endeavour 
to  bring  the  Churches  of  God  in  the  three  kingdoms 
to  the  nearest  conjunction  and  uniformity  in  re- 
ligion, confession  of  faith,  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment, directory  for  worship  and  catechising,  that 
we,  and  our  posterity  after  us,  may,  as  brethren, 
live  in  faith  and  love,  and  the  Lord  may  delight 
to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  us.  II.  That  we  shall  in 
like  manner,  without  respect  of  persons,  endeavour 
the  extirpation  of  Popery,  prelacy  (that  is,  Church 
government  by  Archbishops,  Bishops,  their  Chan- 
cellors and  Commissaries,  Deans,  Deans  and  Chap- 
ters, Archdeacons,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical  offi- 
cers depending  on  that  hierarchy),  superstition, 
heresy,  schism,  profaneness  and  whatsoever  shall 
be  found  to  be  contrary  to  sound  doctrine  and  the 
power  of  godliness  lest  we  partake  in  other  men's 
sins,  and  thereby  be  in  danger  to  receive  of  their 
plagues;  and  that  the  Lord  may  be  one,  and  His 
name  one  in  the  three  kingdoms.  III.  We  shall 
with  the  same  sincerity,  reality  and  constancy,  in 
our  several  vocations,  endeavour  with  our  estates 
and  lives  mutually  to  preserve  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Parliaments,  and  the  liberties  of 
the  kingdoms,  and  to  preserve  and  defend  the 
King's  Majesty's  person  and  authority,  in  the 
preservation  and  defence  of  the  true  religion  and 
liberties  of  the  kingdoms,  that  the  world  may  bear 
witness  with  our  consciences  of  our  loyalty,  and 
that  we  have  no  thoughts  or  intentions  to  diminish 


His  Majesty's  just  power  and  greatness.  IV.  We 
shall  also  with  all  faithfulness  endeavour  the  dis- 
covery of  all  such  as  have  been  or  shall  be  incen- 
diaries, malignants  or  evil  instruments,  by  hinder- 
ing the  reformation  of  religion,  dividing  the  King 
from  his  people,  or  one  of  the  kingdoms  from  an- 
other, or  making  any  faction  or  parties  amongst  the 
people,  contrary  to  the  league  and  covenant,  that 
they  may  be  brought  to  public  trial  and  receive 
condign  punishment,  as  the  degree  of  their  offences 
shall  require  or  deserve,  or  the  supreme  judicatories 
of  both  kingdoms  respectively,  or  others  having 
power  from  them  for  that  effect,  shall  judge  con- 
venient. V.  And  whereas  the  happiness  of  a  blessed 
peace  between  these  kingdoms,  denied  in  former 
times  to  our  progenitors,  is  by  the  good  providence 
of  God  granted  to  us,  and  hath  been  lately  con- 
cluded and  settled  by  both  Parliaments:  we  shall 
each  one  of  us,  according  to  our  places  and  in- 
terest, endeavour  that  they  may  remain  conjoined 
in  a  firm  peace  and  union  to  all  posterity,  and  that 
justice  may  be  done  upon  the  wilful  opposers  there- 
of, in  manner  expressed  in  the  precedent  articles. 
VI.  We  shall  also,  according  to  our  places  and  call- 
ings, in  this  common  cause  of  religion,  liberty  and 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  assist  and  defend  all  those 
that  enter  into  this  league  and  covenant,  in  the 
maintaining  and  pursuing  thereof;  and  shall  not 
suffer  ourselves,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  whatso- 
ever combination,  persuasion  or  terror,  to  be  di- 
vided and  withdrawn  from  this  blessed  union  and 
conjunction,  whether  to  make  defection  to  the  con- 
trary part,  or  give  ourselves  to  a  detestable  indif- 
ferency  or  neutrahty  in  this  cause,  which  so  much 
concerneth  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  the  king- 
doms, and  the  honour  of  the  King ;  but  shall  all  the 
days  of  our  lives  zealously  and  constantly  continue 
therein,  against  all  opposition,  and  promote  the 
same  according  to  our  power,  against  all  lets  and 
impediments  whatsoever;  and  what  we  are  not  able 
ourselves  to  suppress  or  overcome  we  shall  reveal 
and  make  known,  that  it  may  be  timely  prevented 
or  removed:  all  which  we  shall  do  as  in  the  sight 
of  God.  And  because  these  kingdoms  are  guilty 
of  many  sins  and  provocations  against  God,  and 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  as  is  too  manifest  by  our 
present  distresses  and  dangers,  the  fruits  thereof: 
we  profess  and  declare,  before  God  and  the  world, 
our  unfeigned  desire  to  be  humbled  for  our  own 
sins,  and  for  the  sins  of  these  kingdoms;  especially 
that  we  have  not  as  we  ought  valued  the  inesti- 
mable benefit  of  the  Gospel;  that  we  have  not 
laboured  for  the  purity  and  power  thereof;  and 
that  we  have  not  endeavoured  to'  receive  Christ  in 
our  hearts,  nor  to  walk  worthy  of  Him  in  our  lives, 
which  are  the  causes  of  other  sins  and  transgres- 
sions so  much  abounding  amongst  us,  and  our  true 
and  unfeigned  purpose,  desire  and  endeavour,  for 
ourselves  and  all  others  under  our  power  and  charge, 
both  in  public  and  in  private,  in  all  duties  we  owe 
to  God  and  man,  to  amend  our  lives,  and  each 
one  to  go  before  another  in  the  example  of  a  real 
reformation,  that  the  Lord  may  turn  away  His 
*  wrath  and  heavy  indignation,  and  establish  these 
Churches  and  kingdoms  in  truth  and  peace.  And 
this  covenant  we  make  in  the  presence  of  Al- 
mighty God,  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts,  with  a  true 
intention  to  perform  the  same,  as  we  shall  answer 
at  that  Great  Day  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts 
shall  be  disclosed:  most  humbly  beseeching  the 
Lord  to  strengthen  us  by  His  Holy  Spirit  for  this 
end,  and  to  bless  our  desires  and  proceedings  with 
such  success  as  may  be  a  deliverance  and  safety  to 
His  people,  and  encouragement  to  the  Christian 
Churches  groaning  under  or  in  danger  of  the  yoke 
of  Anti-christian  tyranny,,  to  join  in  the  same  or 
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like  association  and  covenant,  to  the  glory  of  God, 
the  enlargement  of  the  kinjjdom  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  peace  and  tranquility  of  Christian  king- 
doms and  commonwealths." 

SOLESMES,  town  in  the  department  of  Nord, 
France,  on  the  Selle,  eight  miles  south  of  Valen- 
ciennes. It  was  a  scene  of  fighting  during  the 
battleoof  the  Lille  river,  iqi8.  See  World  War: 
iQiS:   II.  Western  front:  s,  1. 

SOLF,  Wilhelm  (1862-  ),  German  political 
leader.  Secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  1Q18; 
conducted  negotiations  for  the  armistice  with  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  the  Allies,  1918.  See  World  W.^r: 
1Q18:   X.  Statement  of  war  aims:   j;   p. 

SOLFERINO,  Battle  of  (1859).  See  Italy: 
1856-1859. 

SOLIDES,  Byzantine  gold  coin.  See  Money 
AND  banking:  Medieval:  Coinage  and  banking  of 
early  Middle  Ages. 

SOLIDUS. — "The  solidus  or  aureus  is  computed 
equivalent  in  weight  of  gold  to  twenty-one  shil- 
lings one  penny  English  money." — C.  Merivale, 
History  of  the  Romans,  ch.  32. 

SOLIMAN.     See  Suleiman. 

SOLIS,  Juan  Diaz  de  (c.  1470-1516),  Spanish 
navigator.  Discovered  Rio  de  la  Plata,  1515.  See 
Uruguay:   1515-1624. 

SOLOMON,  king  of  Israel,  c.  9Q3-Q53  B.  C.  See 
Jews:  Religion  and  the  prophets;  Kingdoms  of 
Israel  and  Judah;  Jerusalem:  B.  C.  2100-1400; 
B.  C.  1400-700;  Commerce:  Ancient:  B.C.  1000; 
Military  organization:  4;  Arabia:  Ancient  suc- 
cession and  fusion  of  races;  also  CHRiSTiANaxY : 
Map   of  Jerusalem. 

SOLOMON,  Charles,  American  Socialist.  One 
of  the  five  Socialist  members  of  the  New  York  As- 
sembly who  were  expelled  in  1920.  See  New  York: 
1920:   Expulsion   of  the  Socialists. 

SOLOMON,  Temple  of.  See  Temple  of  Solo- 
mon. 

SOLOMON  ISLANDS,  group  of  islands  in  the 
Pacific  ocean  east  of  New  Guinea.  They  were 
ceded  to  Germany  in  1900,  but  were  taken  by 
Australia  in  1914.  See  Melanesia;  Pacific  ocean: 
1800-1914;  1914-1918;  World  War:  1914:  VII. 
German  Pacific  islands;  British  empire:  Extent; 
Samoa:  1899-1900. 

SOLOMOS,  Dionysios  (1798-1857),  Greek 
poet.     See  Greek  literature:   Modern. 

SOLON  (C.638-C.  5S8B.C.),  Athenian  states- 
man. Became  archon,  594  B.C.;  improved  the 
condition  of  debtors;  divided  the  population  into 
classes  on  the  basis  of  income;  reorganized  the 
Boule  and  the  popular  assembly.  See  Athens: 
B.C.  594;  Greece:  B.C.  8th-5th  centuries:  Po- 
litical evolution  of  the  leading  states;  Codes:  B.C. 
7th  century;  Debt,  Laws  concerning:  Ancient 
Greek;  Census:   Ancient;  Hellea. 

SOLWAY-FIRTH,  or  Solway  Moss,  Battle 
of.    See  Scotland:  1542. 

SOLYMAN.    See  Suleiman. 

SOMA,  Haoma.— "It  is  well  known  that  both 
in  the  Veda  and  the  Avesta  a  plant  is  mentioned, 
called  Soma  (Zend,  haoma).  This  plant,  when* 
properly  squeezed,  yielded  a  juice,  which  was  al- 
lowed to  ferment  and,  when  mixed  with  milk  and 
honey,  produced  an  exhilarating  and  intoxicating 
beverage.  This  Soma  juice  has  the  same  importance 
in  Vedic  and  Avestic  sacrifices  as  the  juice  of  the 
grape  had  in  the  worship  of  Bacchus.  The  question 
has  often  been  discussed  what  kind  of  plant  this 
Soma  could  have  been.  When  Soma  sacrifices  are 
performed  at  present,  it  is  confessed  that  the  real 
Soma  can  no  longer  be  procured,  and  that  some  ci- 
pres,  such  as  Putikas,  etc.,  must  be  used  instead. 
[The    Soma    of    later   times    seems    to    have    been 


identified  with  a  species  of  Sarcostemma.  The  an- 
cient Soma  is  conjectured  by  some  to  have  been 
the  grape,  and  by  others  to  have  been  the  hop 
plant.]" — F.  M.  Miiller,  Biography  of  words,  ap- 
pendix 3. — See  also  Zoroastkians. 

SOMALILAND.— This  region,  on  the  African 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden  and  the  Indian  ocean, 
is  partly  under  British  and  partly  under  Italian, 
French  and  Abyssinian  control.  (See  Africa: 
Map;  British  empire:  Extent.)  The  British  gov- 
ernment was  the  first  European  government  to 
establish  any  semblance  of  control  over  the 
SomaU  coast.  When  Egyptian  authority  was  with- 
drawn in  1884,  most  of  the  territory  now  known 
as  the  Somaliland  protectorate  was  taken  over  for 
administrative  purposes  by  the  government  of 
India,  but  was  transferred  to  the  [British]  foreign 
oflice,  Oct.  I,  1898  and  then  to  the  colonial  office, 
April  1,  1905.  Two  years  later  Great  Britain  and 
Italy  defined  their  relations  in  this  region  by  treaty. 
The  area  is  about  68,000  and  the  population  300,000. 
Berbera,  the  capital  of  the  protectorate,  had  a 
population  of  30,000.  The  census,  however,  was 
taken  in  the  trading  season. 

Rising  of  Somalis  in  Jubaland.  See  British 
East  An<iCA:   1900-1901. 

Troubles  with  the  Mullah. — In  1902  the  Brit- 
ish in  their  Somali  coast  protectorate  began  to  be 
harassed  by  raids  from  the  bordering  desert  region 
led  by  a  religious  agitator  who  had  assumed  the 
character  known  as  that  of  a  Mullah.  Three  years 
previously  the  British  Consul  at  Berbera  had  re- 
ported to  London  the  appearance  of  this  personage, 
Muhammad  Abdullah  by  name,  in  the  Dolbahanta 
country,  and  that  he  was  said  to  be  "collecting  arms 
and  men  with  a  view  to  establishing  his  authority 
over  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  Protectorate." 
He  had  made  several  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  and 
had  attached  himself  there  to  a  sect  which  "preaches 
more  regularity  in  the  hours  of  prayer"  and 
"stricter  attention  to  the  forms  of  religion."  He 
had  begun  the  use  of  force  to  compel  the  tribes  of 
his  region  to  join  his  sect,  and  was  evidently  gain- 
ing power  to  make  trouble.  The  trouble  was  re- 
alized in  due  time,  and  became  serious  in  1902, 
when,  in  October,  Colonel  Swayne,  with  a  native 
levy  of  troops,  having  driven  the  Mullah's  raiders 
back  into  the  desert,  followed  them  thither,  and 
suffered  a  serious  reverse.  Troops  were  then 
sent  to  the  protectorate  from  India  and  careful 
preparations  were  made  for  dealing  with  the  Mul- 
lah in  a  more  effective  way.  He,  meantime,  sent 
demands  for  political  recognition  and  for  the  ces- 
sion to  him  of  a  port.  Early  in  1903  operations 
against  the  Mullah  were  renewed,  with  strongly 
increased  forces  from  India  and  from  African 
native  levies ;  but  the  results  were  again  disas- 
trous. 

Peace  with  the  Mullah. — French  Somaliland. 
— The  Mullah  was  brought  at  last  to  an  agree- 
ment with  Great  Britain  and  Italy  which  established 
comparative  peace  for  the  time  being  in  Somali- 
land, with  the  promise  of  freedom  in  trade.  Not- 
withstanding the  pacific  agreement  with  the  Mullah, 
effected  in  1905,  troubles  on  the  Somali  border 
continued,  because  of  his  attacks  on  friendly  tribes. 
Early  in  1909  it  was  announced  that  the  British 
forces  in  Somaliland  were  to  be  increased,  but 
that  there  was  no  intention  to  embark  on  any 
expedition  against  the  Mullah.  A  despatch  from 
Bombay,  India,  on  January  3  said:  "Further  op- 
erations against  the  Somaliland  Mullah  are 
strongly  deprecated.  It  is  impossible  to  conduct 
a  successful  campaign,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  supplies,  unless  a  light  railway  200  miles 
long  is  built  to  Bohotle.     The  Mullah,  who  is  an 
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able  man,  is  not  believed  to  be  anxious  to  engage 
in  fresh  hostilities  with  the  British,  but  he  is 
determined  to  dominate  the  Hinterland.  Experts 
consider  that  no  new  movement  on  the  lines  of  the 
last  campaign  would  produce  a  satisfactory  result. 
The  Mullah's  strength  is  unknown,  but  it  is  prob- 
ably great,  as  his  camp  sometimes  covers  ten  square 
miles.  His  mobihty  is  astonishing,  and  he  can 
always  elude  our  troops.  Our  present  advanced 
outpost  is  Burao,  80  miles  from  Berbera,  where 
there  is  a  small  force  of  the  King's  African  Rifles. 
The  country  is  practically  worthless,  and  the  best 
course,  probably,  is  to  hold  the  coast  and  to  leave 
the  far  interior  severely  alone.  The  friendly  tribes 
cannot  be  further  effectively  protected  without 
permanently  employing  a  large  force.  Minor  opera- 
tions are  now  merely  a  waste  of  money."  In  the 
meanwhile  France  and  Italy  had  both  taken  formal 
possession  of  parts  of  Somaliland.  In  IQ04  and 
for  several  years  after,  the  Italians  came  into  con- 
flict with  the  Mullah  and  cooperated  with  the 
British  in  endeavoring  to  limit  his  activities.  French 
Somahland  had  its  beginning  in  the  occupation  of 
Obok  in  1883,  and  during  the  next  four  years  the 
whole  country  around  the  Gulf  of  Tajura  was 
acquired.  The  southern  frontier  was  fixed  by 
agreement  with  Great  Britain,  February,  1888,  and 
the  northern  with  Italy  July,  1901.  The  capital 
was  removed  to   Jibuti  in  1896. 

Development  of  British  protectorate. — Further 
trouble  with  the  Mullah. — His  defeat. — The 
"peace  with  the  Mullah"  policy  which  was  prac- 
tically adopted  by  the  Asquith  cabinet,  led  to 
extreme  disorder:  The  friendly  tribes  abandoned 
themselves  to  internecine  warfare  using  against  each 
other  the  arms  which  the  British  had  given  them 
for  defense  against  the  Mullah.  The  situation 
could  not  be  controlled  from  Berbera  and  was 
followed  by  a  loss  of  confidence  in  the  British  gov- 
ernment and  a  collapse  of  trade.  The  Mullah,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  this  state  of  affairs,  renewed  his 
attacks  on  the  friendly  tribes.  In  1912  a  Somali 
Camel  Constabulary  was  formed  to  maintain  order 
among  the  friendlies.  This  expedient  was  success- 
ful, but  in  1913  they  encountered  a  party  of  Der- 
vishes and  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  force  were  killed. 
The  constabulary  increased  their  force  and  for 
five  years  the  local  troops  were  on  the  defensive 
keeping  the  Dervishes  within  a  limited  area.  The 
interior  was  gradually  reoccupied,  the  Somali  prov- 
ing responsive  to  an  administration  which  was  evi- 
dently trying  to  further  their  interests.  The  de- 
partments of  the  government  were  reorganized,  the 
local  revenue  was  quadrupled  and  the  highest 
efficiency  possible  with  the  limited  funds  was 
reached.  In  1919  offensive  operations  were  sanc- 
tioned, and  on  January  21,  1920,  they  commenced 
with  an  aerial  attack  on  the  Mullah's  encampment. 
The  fortresses  of  Jidali  were  captured  after  three 
days'  bombardment.  The  Mullah  then  moved 
northward  pursued  by  the  Camel  Corps.  He  fled 
into  the  uncontrolled  Abyssinian  territory.  In 
IQ2I  word  was  received  that  he  had  died  in  Imi  in 
the  center  of  the  Ogden  country  deserted  and  des- 
titute. 

Italian  Somaliland. — Italian  Somaliland,  which 
lies  to  the  cast  and  south  of  British  Somaliland  and 
.\byssinia,  was  marked  for  later  occupation  by 
treaties  with  native  sultans  in  1889  and  by  sub- 
sequent arrangements  with  Great  Britain,  Abys- 
sinia and  Zanzibar.  In  1920  its  population  was 
450,000.  Disturbances  with  the  Mullah  and  the 
poverty  of  the  country  have  delayed  the  economic 
development  of  Italian  Somaliland.  By  a  royal 
decree  of  1910  the  southern  part  of  their  pro- 
tectorate,   Benadir    and    its    hinterland    became    a 


crown  colony.  Through  the  building  of  roads  and 
occupying  of  strategic  posts,  the  safety  of  Benadir 
has  been  secured  and  a  considerable  trade  with 
Abyssinia  has  been  developed  chiefly  via  Lugh 
on  the  Juba  river.  The  use  of  the  river  became  an 
international  problem;  but  in  1915  an  agreement 
was  reached  for  the  appointment  of  a  mixed  com- 
mission to  deal  with  the  questions  of  customs, 
transit,  conservation,  navigation,  irrigation  and 
other  matters.  Before  entering  the  World  War 
Italy  secured  by  her  treaty  with  the  Allies  a  promise 
of  the  rectification  of  her  Somaliland  frontier.  In 
1919  Great  Britain,  in  pursuance  of  this  promise, 
agreed  to  cede  Kirmay  and  a  strip  of  land  which 
gave  Italy  both  banks  of  the  Juba. — See  also  Lon- 
don, Treaty  or  Pact  of;  Africa:  Modern  Euro- 
pean occupation:  1918-1920:  Italy's  territorial  ac- 
quisitions. 

SOMASCINES.— The  Somascines,  or  the  Con- 
gregation of  Somasca,  so  called  from  the  town  of 
that  name,  were  an  order  of  regular  clergy  founded 
in  1540  bv  a  Venetian  noble,  Girolamo  Miani. 

SOMATOPHYLAX.— "A  somatophylax  in  the 
Macedonian  army  was  no  doubt  at  first,  as  the 
word  means,  one  of  the  officers  who  had  to  answer 
for  the  king's  safety;  perhaps  in  modern  language 
a  colonel  in  the  body-guards  or  household  troops; 
but  as,  in  unmixed  monarchies,  the  faithful  offi- 
cer who  was  nearest  the  king's  person,  to  whose 
watchfulness  he  trusted  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
often  found  himself  the  adviser  in  matters  of  state, 
so,  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  the  title  of  somato- 
phylax was  given  to  those  generals  on  whose  wis- 
dom the  king  chiefly  leaned,  and  by  whose  advice 
he  was  usually  guided." — S.  Sharpe,  History  of 
Egypt,  V.  I,  ch.  6,  sect.  18. 

SOMBART,  Werner  (1863-  ),  German  po- 
htical  economist.     See  History:  33. 

SOMBRERO  ISLAND,  in  the  British  West 
Indies,  about  midway  between  Anguilla  and  the 
Virgin  islands.    See  Virgin  islands. 

SOMERS,  Sir  George  (1554-1610),  English 
navigator.  Claimed  the  Bermuda  islands  for  Eng- 
land, 1609.    See  Bermudas:   1600. 

SOMERS,  John  Somers,  Baron  (1651-1716), 
English  statesman  and  jurist.  Lord  chancellor, 
1697-1700;  leader  of  Whig  party  until  1710.  See 
England:   1710-1712. 

SOMERS  ISLANDS.    See  Bermudas. 

SOMERSETT  CASE  (1772).  See  Slavery: 
168S-1772. 

SOMERSWORTH  ACT  (1846).  See  New- 
Hampshire:  1693-1010. 

SOMME,  river  of  northeastern  France,  flowing 
past  Amiens  into  the  English  Channel.  During 
the  World  War  it  was  the  scene  of  attacks  by  the 
Germans  and  counter-offensives  by  the  Allies.  See 
World  War:  1914:  L  Western  front:  u,  4;  1916: 
II.  Western  front:  c,  d;  1917:  II.  Western  front: 
e;  X.  War  in  the  air;  1918:  II.  Western  front: 
c,  6;  c,  10;  c,  15;  c,  19;  c,  21;  d,  1;  d,  3;  j,  2; 
Miscellaneous  auxiliarj'  services:  XI.  Devasta- 
tion:  c. 

SOMNAUTH,  or  Somnath,  Gates  of.  Sec 
.AreuANisTAN:   1842-186Q. 

SOMO  SIERRA  PASS,  Battle  of.  See  Spain: 
1808    (Septembcr-Dercmbcr) . 

SONATA:  Origin  of.  See  Music:  Modern: 
1650-1827. 

SONCINO,  Battle  of  (1431).  See  Italy:  1412- 
1447- 

SONDERBUND  CANTONS,  league  of  most 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
formed  in  1S43.  It  was  abolished  by  a  resolution 
of  the  Swiss  Confederation  in  1847.  Sec  Switzer- 
land:   1803-1848. 
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SONG:  Ancient  and  medieval  schools.  See 
Music:  Ancient:  314-SQo;  Education:  Medieval: 
4th-i5th  centuries. 

Development  of  multiple  vocal  method  parts. 

See    Music;    Medieval:    uoo-1050. 

Part  singing. — Organum  and  diaphony.  See 
Music:   Medieval:    iith-i^th  century. 

Development    of    faux-bourdon.      See    Music: 

Medieval:    i2th-i4th  centuries;   12th   ccntury-i3So. 

Lutenist  song  writers.     See  Music:   Medieval: 

1226-1622. 

German  Lied.    See  Music:  Modern:  i8i8-ig2i. 

SONGHOI,   negro    race    inhabiting    the   Sudan. 

See  Sui)A.\:   Development  of  Sudanese  empire. 

SONNETHAL,  Battle  of  (782).  See  Saxons: 
772-804. 

SONNETS:  Elizabethan  period.  See  Eng- 
lish literature:   1530-1660. 

SONNINO,  Sidney,  Baron  (1847-1Q22),  Italian 
statesman  and  financier.  Premier  and  minister  of 
the  interior,  igo6,  igoq-igio;  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  1014-1  gig.  See  Italy:  igo5-igo6;  igog- 
igii;  igi4:  Position  of  Italy;  Baron  Sonnino's 
diplomatic  duel;  igi7;  Versailles,  Treaty  of: 
Conditions  of  peace;  Fiume:  igig:  Claims  of 
Italians  and  Jugo-Slavs. 

SONONTAWANAS,  North  American  Indian 
tribe.     See  Iroquois  confederacy. 

SONORA,  northern  state  of  Mexico,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Arizona,  on  the  east  by  Chihuahua, 
on  the  south  by  Sinaloa,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Gulf  of  California.  (See  Mexico:  Map.)  It  was 
the  scene  of  uprisings  by  the  Yaquis  in  1804  and 
1808,  and  of  a  revolt  against  Carranza,  ig20.  See 
Mexico:    i88s-igo8;   ig2o   (April-May). 

SONS  OF  LIBERTY.  See  Liberty  boys; 
U.S.A.:  1765:  News  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  the  col- 
onies; New  York:  1773-1774;  1775  (April-Sep- 
tember). 

SONS  OF  LIBERTY,  Order  of.  See  U.S.A.: 
1864:  Report  on  secret  disloyal  associations  in  the 
North. 

SONS   OF   SHAMROCK,   early   name  of   the 
Irish  Ribbon  Societv:     See  Ireland:    1820-1870. 
SOODAN.     See  Sudan. 

SOORAJ-UD-DOWLAH.  See  Suraj-ud- 
Daula. 

SOPHERIM,     ancient     Hebrew     scribes.      See 
Scribes. 
SOPHI  I,  shah  of  Persia,  1628-1641. 
Sophi  II,  shah  of  Persia,  1666-1694. 
SOPHIA.    See  Sofia. 

SOPHISTS,  class  of  teachers  and  thinkers  who 
appeared  in  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  in  Greece,  es- 
pecially at  Athens.  See  Athens:  B.C. 461-431: 
Age  of  rationalism  and  scepticism;  Education: 
Ancient:  B.  C.  7th-A.  D.  3rd  centuries:  Greece:  So- 
phists; Ethics:  Greece,  Ancient:  B.C.  5th  cen- 
tury. 

SOPHOCLES  (405-406  B.C.),  Greek  tragic 
poet.  See  Athens:  B.C.  461-431:  Development  of 
Greek  drama;   Drama:   Origin. 

SORA,  town  in  Italy,  on  the  Garigliano,  sixty- 
two  miles  southeast  of  Rome.  It  was  destroyed  by 
the  earthquake  of  1915.  See  Italy:  1915:  Severe 
earthquakes. 

SORA,  School  of.  See  Jews:  7th  century. 
SORABIANS,  Slavonic  tribe  which  occupied, 
in  the  eighth  century,  the  country  between  the 
Elbe  and  the  Saale.  They  were  subdued  by  Charle- 
m'agne  in  806. — Based  on  J.  I.  Mombert,  History 
of  Charles  the  Great,  bk.  2,  ch.  11. 

SORBIODUNUM,  strong  Roman  fortress  in 
Britain  which  is  identified  in  site  with  Old  Sarum 
of  the  present  day. — Based  on  T.  Wright,  Celt, 
Roman  and  Saxon,  ch.  5. 


SORBONNE,  university  at  Paris,  founded 
about  1250.  See  Universities  and  colleges: 
I20i-i67g. 

SORDET,  Jean  Frangois  Andr6  (1852-  ), 
French  general.  See  World  War:  1914:  I.  Western 
front:  g,  1;  n. 

SORDONES,  people  of  the  same  race  as  the 
ancient  Aquitanians,  who  inhabited  the  eastern 
Pyrenees  and  the  Aude. — Based  on  Napoleon  III, 
History  of  Caesar,  v.  2,  bk.  3,  ch.  2. 

SOREL,  Albert  (1842-1906),  French  historian. 
See  History:  32. 

SOTELO,  Case  of.  See  Asylum,  Right  of; 
Right  of  asylum  on  merchant  ships. 

SOTHIC  CYCLE:  Egyptian  calendar.  See 
Chronology:   Errors  in  Egyptian  system. 

SOTHO  LANGUAGE.    See  Philology:  24. 

SOTO,  Hernando,  or  Fernando,  de  (c.  1496- 
1542),  Spanish  explorer.  Member  of  D'Avila's  sec- 
ond expedition  to  Dairen,  1519;  prominent  in  the 
conquest  of  Peru ;  appointed  governor  of  Cuba  and 
Florida,  1537;  set  out  from  Tampa  bay,  Florida,  in 
1539  exploring  the  interior  along  the  Mississippi; 
sometimes  wrongly  called  the  discoverer  of  the 
Mississippi.    See  Florida:   1528-1542;  Peru:  iS3i- 

1533- 

SOUAIN,  village  in  central  France,  about 
twenty  miles  east  of  Rheims.  It  was  a  scene  of 
fighting  during  the  World  War.  See  World  War: 
1915:  II.  Western  front:  i,  8;  i,  8,  ii;  i,  9. 

SOUCHEZ,  village  four  miles  southwest  of 
Lens,  northeastern  France.  In  191 5  the  French 
captured  it  from  the  Germans.  See  World  War: 
1915:   II.  Western  front:   a,  7;    j,  6. 

SOUDAN.     See  Sudan. 

SOUDIEBNIK  CODE  (1558).  See  Russia: 
i6th  century:   Economic  revolution. 

SOUFFRANCE.— -"The  word  is  translated  as  a 
truce,  but  it  means  something  very  different  from 
a  modern  truce.  .  .  .  The  Souffrance  was  more 
of  the  nature  of  a  peace  at  the  present  day;  and 
the  reason  why  of  old  it  was  treated  as  distinct 
from  a  peace  was  this;  The  wars  of  the  time  gen- 
erally arose  from  questions  of  succession  or  of 
feudal  superiority.  When  it  became  desirable  to 
cease  fighting,  while  yet  neither  side  was  prepared 
to  give  in  to  the  other,  there  was  an  agreement  to 
give  up  fighting  in  the  mean  time,  reserving  all 
rights  entire  for  future  discussion.  A  Souffrance 
or  truce  of  this  kind  might  last  for  centuries."— 
J.  H.  Burton,  History  of  Scotland,  v.  2,  ch.  21. 

SOUFRlfeRE,  La,  volcanic  mountain  on  the 
island  of  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies.  A  destructive 
eruption  occurred  in  1902.  See  West  Indies; 
1902. 

SOULANGES  CANAL.  See  Canals:  Amer- 
ican: Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  svstem. 

SOULOUQUE,  Faustin.     See  F.austinus  I. 

SOULT,  Nicolas  Jean  De  Dieu,  Duke  of  Dal- 
matia  (1769-1851),  French  marshal.  Served  at 
Austerlitz,  Jena,  Pultusk,  and  Eylau;  sent  to 
Spain,  1808;  took  Oporto,  1809;  conquered  Anda- 
lusia, 1810;  defeated  at  Albuera,  1811;  conducted 
French  retreat  before  Wellington  in  the  south  of 
France,  1813-1814;  general-in-chief  under  Na- 
poleon in  the  Hundred  Days;  minister  of  war, 
1840-1844.  See  France:  1799  (August-December)  ; 
1800-1801  (June-February)  ;  1805  (March-Decem- 
ber) ;    1815.  (June)  ;    Germany:    1806    (October); 

1807  (February-June);     1813     (August);    Spain: 

1808  (September-December)  ;  1808-1809  (August- 
January)  ;  i8og  (February-July)  ;  (August-Decem- 
ber) ;   1810-1812;   1812-1814. 

SOUMAGNE,  town  of  Belgium,  seven  miles 
east  of  Liege.  It  was  a  scene  of  alleged  atrocities 
by  the  Germans  in  igi4.     See  World  War:  Mis- 
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cellaneous  auxiliary  services:   X.  Alleged  atrocities 
and  violations  of  international  law:  a,  2. 

SOURES,  George  (1853-        ),  Greek  poet  and 
satirist.     See    Greek    literature:    Modern. 

SOUTH  AFRICA,  Union  of:  Description. 
— Industries. — Racial  problems. — The  Union  of 
South  Africa  is  the  federation  of  four  British  col- 
onies, Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Natal,  the  Transvaal, 
and  the  Orange  River  County.  (See  Africa:  Map.) 
The  total  area  of  the  territory  is  473-089  square 
miles.  (See  British  empire:  Extent.)  -It  was 
estimated,  in  June,  192 1,  that  the  total  population 
was  6,941,136,  of  these  1,527,035  were  white, 
5,250,184  were  Bantu  and  other  colored  Africans 
and  63,917  were  Asiatic.  Coal  is  the  most  valuable 
mineral  in  South  Africa  according  to  Mr.  U.  P. 
Swinburne,  chief  inspector  of  mines,  who  stated 
in  the  1920  official  year  book  of  the  Union  that 
"South  Africa  has  made  its  name  through  the  pro- 
duction of  gold  and  diamonds  but  it  is  mainly  due 
to  the  existence  of  cheap  coal  that  the  large  output 
of  gold  and  diamonds  has  been  made  possible." 
A  most  encouraging  feature  in  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  South  Africa  between  1910  and  1921 
was  the  progress  made  in  agriculture.  This  was 
due  to  a  large  extent  to  the  establishment  in  Trans- 
vaal of  an  agricultural  department  on  scientific 
lines  which  gave  an  impetus  to  the  adoption  of 
modern  methods  by  the  farmers.  One  of  the  oldest 
and  most  important  industries  is  the  breeding  of 
wooled  sheep.  More  than  half  the  world's  supply 
of  mohair  is  produced  in  South  Africa.  "Only  in 
the  .  .  .  Union  of  South  Africa  has  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization  demonstrated  that  it  can  be  more  than 
merely  a  military  outpost  preserving  its  foothold 
by  virtue  of  white  wizardry  on  the  field  of  battle. 
.  .  .  The  Union  of  South  Africa  is  the  one  part 
of  the  continent  where  the  white  man  challenges 
the  African  for  house  room,  the  one  successful 
essay  of  European  civilization  in  the  land  of  the 
Bantu.  Upon  it  more  than  on  any  other  circum- 
stance depends  whether  the  white  man  is  to  make 
good  in  Africa.  .  .  .  The  Dutchmen  .  .  .  riveted 
slavery  on  the  natives  who  came  into  their  orbit. 
The  Englishmen  abolished  slavery  in  the  Cape  and 
denied  thereafter  the  right  of  the  Dutchman  to 
buy  and  sell  human  lives.  Through  the  mists  of 
a  dozen  conflicts  in  which  the  British  and  the 
Dutch  have  striven  for  military  and  economic 
supremacy  in  South  Africa  loom  these  contending 
theories  of  native  subjugation.  .  .  .  An  economic 
ferment  is  in  progress  .  .  .  among  the  manual 
workers  who  have  acquired  the  technical  facility 
of  white  men  but  are  denied  any  recognition  of  it 
and  who  realize  that  the  entire  fabric  of  European 
economic  development  .  .  .  [of  the  country!  rests 
on  a  black  proletariat  that  is  unenfranchised  .  .  . 
underpaid  .  .  .  and  arbitrarily  denied  any  oppor- 
tunity whatever  of  further  self-expression.  .  .  . 
[The  Asiatics  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa!  are 
almost  entirely  East  Indians,  the  non-Indian  Asiatics 
being  not  more  than  a  few  hundreds  all  told.  Nor 
arc  the  Indians  evenly  distributed.  Neither  they 
nor  the  natives  were  included  in  the  most  recent 
census,  but  it  may  be  taken  as  substantially  ac- 
curate that  145,000  are  in  Natal,  the  remainder 
being  divided  between  the  Cape  Colony  and  the 
Transvaal.  .  .  .  The  Indian  in  .'Nfrica  presents  in 
many  respects  a  problem  ver>'  dissimilar  from  that 
of  the  aboriginal.  He  was  brought  into  Natal  a 
little  over  sixty  years  ago  under  an  indenture  system 
to  work  on  the  sugar  plantations.' ...  It  is  not  the 
coolie  laborer  who  tocJtiy  constitutes  the  Asiatic 
menace  to  South  Africa.  It  is  the  Arab  trarier 
who  came  in  the  wake  of  the  first  indentured  la- 
borers, who  was  induced  to  settle  and  trade  with 


his  Asiatic  compatriots,  and  who  has  since  become 
a  considerable  economic  rival  of  the  European 
trader  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  South  Africa. 
.  .  .  Yet  the  Indian,  rich  or  poor,  is  a  pariah.  He 
has  no  parliamentary  franchise  of  any  kind  what- 
soever, though  in  certain  towns  he  enjoys  the 
privileges  of  the  property  owner.  Socially  he  is 
as  taljoo  as  the  aboriginal.  The  color  bar  is  im- 
passable. .  .  .  The  feeling  toward  him  is  one  of 
much  deeper  antipathy  than  that  entertained  toward 
the  intellectually  inferior  native.  It  is  antipathy 
mingled  with  economic  fear.  For  the  Indian — 
even  the  lower  caste  Indian  who  works  on  the 
plantations — is  a  being  of  considerable  mental  alert- 
ness. .  .  .  These  then  are  the  broad  outlines  of 
the  native  and  color  questions  of  South  Africa. 
There  is  a  white  aristocracy  of  a  miUion  and  a 
half  souls  jealous  of  its  prestige  .  .  .  uneasily  feel- 
ing that  the  present  relationships  cannot  last  much 
longer.  Confronting  that  aristocracy  is  the  menac- 
ing and  growing  volume  of  native  life  whose  in- 
creasing contact  with  white  civilization  is  weakening 
rather  than  strengthening  the  regard  in  which  the 
white  man  is  held.  ...  It  sees  that  its  numbers 
are  increasing  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  white 
man's  increase.  Education  and  the  association  of 
its  leaders  with  Western  theories  are  deepening 
daily  a  feeling  that  the  native  African  has  a  de=tiny 
other  than  merely  to  fetch  and  carry  for  white 
man  for  all  time.  ...  If  for  political  or  other 
reasons  European  South  Africa  does  not  intend 
to  increase  its  numbers  by  immigration  the  rational 
policy  to  pursue  would  seem  to  be  to  bring  the 
Indian  along  by  easy  stages  to  be  a  willing  and 
capable  adjunct  of  European  civilization  against 
the  forces  which  might  at  any  hour  lapse  into 
barbarism.  But  the  fetich  of  color  precludes  this 
and  in  the  only  considerable  European  settlements 
in  Africa  the  white  man  is  pursuing  a  course  more 
merely  to  provoke  coalitions  against  him  than 
to  strengthen  the  slender  hold  he  has  on  the  sub- 
continent."— H.  Wodson,  South  Africa's  perilous 
race  problem  (New  York  Times  Current  History, 
May,  1922). 

Aboriginal  inhabitants. — "South  .\frica  in  its 
widest  extent  is  peopled  by  two  great  and  perfectly 
distinct  indigenous  races — the  Kafirs  and  the  Hot- 
tentots. [See  Hottentots.!  The  affinity  of  the 
Kafir  tribes,  ethnographically  including  the  Kafirs 
proper  and  the  people  of  Congo,  is  based  upon 
the  various  idioms  spoken  by  them,  the  direct 
representatives  of  a  common  but  now  extinct 
mother  tongue.  The  aggregate  of  languages  is  now 
conventionally  known  as  the  A-bantu,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, the  Bantu  linguistic  system.  The  more 
common  term  Kafir,  from  the  Arabic  Kafir  =  infidel, 
really  represents  but  a  small  section  of  this  great 
family,  and  being  otherwise  a  term  of  reproach 
imposed  upon  them  by  strangers,  is  of  course  un- 
known to  the  people  themselves.  All  the  Bantu 
tribes  are  distinguished  by  a  dark  skin  and  woolly 
hair,  which  varies  much  in  length  and  quality,  but 
is  never  sleek  or  straight.  .  .  .  .According  to  its 
geographical  position  the  Bantu  system  is  divided 
into  the  Eastern  group,  from  its  principal  repre- 
sentatives known  as  the  .Ama-Zulu  and  Ama- 
Khosa  or  Kafir  proper,  the  Central,  or  Be-tchuana 
group,  and  the  Western  or  O-va-Hcrcro,  or  Da- 
mara  group.  .  .  .  The  northern  division  of  these 
Bantus  bears  the  name  of  .Ama-Zulu,  and  they  are 
amongst  the  best  representatives  of  dark-coloured 
races.  The  Zulus  are  relatively  well  developed  and 
of  large  si/e,  thout:;h  not  surpassing  the  average 
height  of  Europeans,  and  with  decidedly  better 
features  than  the  Ama-Khosa.  .  .  .  The  most  wide- 
spread and  most  numerous  of  all  these  Kafir  tribes 
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are  the  Bechuanas  lincliuiinK  the  Basutos],  their 
present  domain  stretching  from  the  upper  Orange 
river  northwards  to  the  Zambesi,  and  over  the 
west  coast  highland  north  of  Namaquaiand;  of  this 
vast  region,  however,  they  occupy  the  outskirts 
only.  .  .  .  The  Hottentots,  or  more  correctly  Koi- 
Koin  (men),  have  no  material  features  in  common 
with  the  great  Bantu  family,  except  their  woolly 
hair,  though  even  this  presents  some  considerable 
points  of  difference.  Their  general  type  is  that 
of  a  people  with  a  peculiar  pale  yellow-brown 
complexion,  very  curly  'elf-lock'  or  matted  hair, 
narrow  forehead,  high  cheek-bones  projecting  side- 
ways, pointed  chin,  body  of  medium  size,  rather 
hardy  than  strong,  with  small  hands  and  feet,  and 
platynocephalous  cranium.  .  .  .  The  Hottentots  are 
properly  divided  into  three  groups:  the  Colonial, 
or  Hottentots  properly  so  called,  dwelling  in  Cape 
Colony,  and  thence  eastwards  to  the  borders  of 
Kafirland;  .  .  .  the  Korana,  settled  mainly  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Orange  river;  .  .  .  lastly,  the 
Namaqua,  whose  domain  embraces  the  western 
portion  of  South  Africa,  bordering  eastwards  on 
the  Kalahari  desert." — Hellwald-Johnston,  Africa 
(Stanford's  compendium) ,  ch.  25. — See  also  Africa: 
Races   of   Africa:    Modern   peoples. 

1486-1806. — Portuguese  discovery. — Dutch  pos- 
session:— English  acquisition. — The  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  "as  far  as  we  know,  was  first  doubled 
by  Bartholomew  Diaz  in  i486.  [See  Portugal: 
1463-14Q8.]  He,  and  some  of  the  mariners  with 
him,  called  it  the  Cape  of  Torments,  or  Capo  Tor- 
mentoso,  from  the  miseries  they  endured.  The 
more  comfortable  name  which  it  now  bears  was 
given  to  it  by  King  John  of  Portugal,  as  being 
the  new  way  discovered  by  his  subjects  to  the 
glorious  Indies.  Diaz,  it  seems,  never  in  truth  saw 
the  Cape,  but  was  carried  past  it  to  Algoa  Bay. 
.  .  .  Vasco  da  Gama,  another  sailor  hero,  said  to 
have  been  of  royal  Portuguese  descent,  followed 
him  in  1497.  He  landed  to  the  west  of  the  Cape. 
.  .  .  Vasco  da  Gama  did  not  stay  long  at  the  Cape, 
but  proceeding  on  went  up  the  East  Coast  as  far 
as  our  second  South  .African  colony,  which  bears 
the  name  which  he  then  gave  to  it.  He  called 
the  land  Tierra  de  Natal,  because  he  reached  it  on 
the  day  of  our  Lord's  Nativity.  The  name  has 
stuck  to  it  ever  since  and  no  doubt  will  now  be 
preserved.  From  thence  Da  Gama  went  on  to 
India.  .  .  .  The  Portuguese  seem  to  have  made 
no  settlement  at  the  Cape  intended  even  to  be 
permanent;  but  they  did  use  the  place  during  the 
i6th  and  first  half  of  the  next  century  as  a  port  at 
which  they  could  call  for  supplies  and  assistance 
on  their  way  out  to  the  East  Indies.  The  East 
had  then  become  the  great  goal  of  commerce  to 
others  besides  the  Portuguese.  In  1600  our  own 
East  India  Company  was  formed,  and  in  1602  that 
of  the  Dutch.  Previous  to  those  dates,  in  1591, 
an  English  sailor.  Captain  Lancaster,  visited  the 
Cape,  and  in  1620  Englishmen  landed  and  took 
possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  James  I.  But 
nothing  came  of  these  visitings  and  declarations, 
although  an  attempt  was  made  by  Great  Britain  to 
establish  a  house  of  call  for  her  trade  out  to  the 
East.  For  this  purpose  a  small  gang  of  convicts 
was  deposited  on  Robben  Island,  which  is  just 
off  Capetown,  but  as  a  matter  of  course  the  con- 
victs quarrelled  with  themselves  and  the  Natives, 
and  came  to  a  speedy  end.  In  1595  the  Dutch 
came,  but  did  not  then  remain.  It  was  not  till 
1652  that  the  first  Europeans  who  were  destined 
to  be  the  pioneer  occupants  of  the  new  land  were 
put  on  shore  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
thus  made  the  first  Dutch  settlement.  Previous  to 
that  tlip  Cape  had  in  fact  been  a  place  of  call  for 


vessels  of  all  nations  going  and  coming  to  and 
from  the  East.  But  from  this  date,  1652,  it  was 
to  be  used  for  the  Dutch  exclusively.  .  .  .  The 
home  Authority  at  this  time  was  not  the  Dutch 
Government,  but  the  Council  of  Seventeen  at  Am- 
sterdam, who  were  the  Directors  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company.  .  .  .  From  1658,  when  the 
place  was  but  six  years  old,  there  comes  a  very 
sad  record  indeed.  The  first  cargo  of  slaves  was 
landed  at  the  Cape  from  the  Guinea  Coast.  In 
this  year,  out  of  an  entire  population  of  360,  more 
than  a  half  were  slaves.  The  total  number  of 
these  was  187.  To  control  them  and  to  defend  the 
place  there  were  but  113  European  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms.  This  slave  element  at  once  became 
antagonistic  to  any  system  of  real  colonization.  .  .  . 
It  was  extinguished,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the 
old  Dutch  inhabitants,  under  Mr.  Buxton's  Eman- 
cipation Act  in  1834."  The  new  land  of  which 
the  Dutch  had  taken  possession  "was  by  no  means 
unoccupied  or  unpossessed.  There  was  a  race  of 
savages  in  possession,,  to  whom  the  Dutch  soon 
gave  the  name  of  Hottentots.  [The  name  was  prob- 
ably taken  from  some  sound  in  their  language 
which  was  of  frequent  occurrence;  they  seem  to 
have  been  called  'Ottentoos,'  'Hotnots,'  'Hottentotes, 
'Hodmodods,'  and  'Hadmandods,'  promiscuously. — 
Footnote.]  .  .  .  Soon  after  the  settlement  was  es- 
tablished the  burghers  were  forbidden  to  trade 
with  these  people  at  all,  and  then  hostilities  com- 
menced. The  Hottentots  found  that  much,  in  the 
way  of  land,  had  been  taken  from  them  and  that 
nothing  was  to  be  got.  They  .  .  .  have  not  re- 
ceived, as  Savages,  a  bad  character.  They  are 
said  to  have  possessed  fidelity,  attachment,  and 
intelligence.  .  .  .  But  the  Hottentot,  with  all  his 
virtues,  was  driven  into  rebellion.  There  was  some 
fighting,  in  which  the  natives  of  course  were  beaten, 
and  rewards  were  offered,  so  much  for  a  live  Hot- 
tentot, and  so  much  for  a  dead  one.  This  went 
on  till,  in  1672,  it  was  found  expedient  to  purchase 
land  from  the  natives.  A  contract  was  made  in 
that  year  to  prevent  future  cavilling,  as  was  then 
alleged,  between  the  Governor  and  one  of  the  native 
princes,  by  which  the  district  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  ceded  to  the  Dutch  for  a  certain  nominal 
price.  .  .  .  But  after  a  very  early  period — 1684 — 
there  was  no  further  buying  of  land.  .  .  .  The  land 
was  then  annexed  by  Europeans  as  convenience  re- 
quired. In  all  this  the  Dutch  of  those  days  did  very 
much  as  the  English  have  done  since.  .  .  .  The 
Hottentot  ...  is  said  to  be  nearly  gone,  and,  being 
a  yellow  man,  to  have  lacked  strength  to  endure 
European  seductions.  .  .  .  The  last  half  of  the 
17th  and  the  whole  of  the  i8th  century  saw  the 
gradual  progress  of  the  Dutch  depmt, — a  colony  it 
could  hardly  be  called, — going  on  in  the  same  slow 
determined  way,  and  always  with  the  same  purpose. 
It  was  no  colony  because  those  who  managed  it 
at  home  in  Holland,  and  they  who  at  the  Cape 
served  with  admirable  fidelity  their  Dutch  masters, 
never  entertained  an  idea  as  to  the  colonization  of 
the  country.  ...  In  1795  came  the  English.  In 
that  year  the  French  Republican  troops  had  taken 
possession  of  Holland  [see  France:  1795  (June- 
December)],  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  after  the 
manner  of  dethroned  potentates,  took  refuge  in 
England.  He  gave  an  authority,  which  was  dated 
from  Kew,  to  the  Governor  of  the  Cape  to  deliver 
up  all  and  everything  in  his  hands  to  the  English 
forces.  On  the  arrival  of  the  English  fleet  there 
was  found  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  colonist  re- 
bellion. ...  In  this  doutfle  emergency  the  poor 
Dutch  Governor,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  re- 
garded the  Prince's  order  as  an  authority,  was 
sorely    puzzled.      He    fought    a   little,    but    only    a 
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little,  and  then  the  English  were  in  possession.  .  .  . 
In  1797  Lord  Macartney  came  out  as  the  first 
British  Governor.  Great  Britain  at  this  time  took 
possession  of  the  Cape  to  prevent  the  French  from 
doing  so.  .  .  .  Rule  over  the  Dutchmen  [however] 
was  uneasy  and  unprofitable.  Something  of  re- 
bellion seems  to  have  been  going  on  during  the 
whole  time.  .  .  .  When  at  the  peace  of  Amiens 
in  1802  it  was  arranged  that  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  should  be  restored  to  Holland  [see  France: 
1801-1802],  English  Ministers  of  State  did  not 
probably  grieve  much  at  the  loss.  .  .  .  But  the 
peace  of  Amiens  was  delusive,  and  there  was  soon 
war  between  England  and  France.  Then  again 
Great  Britain  felt  the  necessity  of  taking  the  Cape, 
and  proceeded  to  do  so  on  this  occasion  without 
any  semblance  of  Dutch  authority.  At  that  time 
whatever  belonged  to  Holland  was  almost  certain 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  France.  In  1805  ...  Sir 
David  Baird  was  sent  with  half  a  dozen  regiments 
to  expel,  not  the  Dutch,  but  the  Dutch  Governor 
and  the  Dutch  soldiers  from  the  Cape.  This  he 
did  easily,  having  encountered  some  slender  re- 
sistance; and  thus  in  1806,  on  the  19th  January, 
after  a  century  and  a  half  of  Dutch  rule,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  became  a  British  colony.  [The  terri- 
tory was  finally  ceded  by  Holland  in  1814.]" — A. 
Trollope,  South  Africa,  v.  i,  cli.  2. 

Also  in:  W.  Greswell,  Our  South  African  empire, 
V.  I,  ch.  1-4. — R.  Russell,  Natal,  pt.  2,  ch.  1-3. — 
B.  Frere,  Historical  sketch  of  South  Africa  {Royal 
Historical  Society  Transactions,  new  series,  v.  2,  4). 

1806-1881.— English  and  the  Dutch  Boers.— 
"Great  Trek." — Successive  Boer  republics  of 
Natal,  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  Transvaal, 
absorbed  in  British  dominions. — Boer  War. — The 
early  histor>-  of  the  Cape  Colony,  after  it  became 
a  dependency  of  the  British  Crown,  "is  a  record 
of  the  struggles  of  the  settlers,  both  English  and 
Dutch,  against  the  despotic  system  of  government 
established  by  Lord  Charles  Somerset ;  of  Kaffir 
wars,  in  which  the  colonists  were  often  hard  put  to 
it  to  hold  their  own ;  and  of  the  struggle  for  the 
liberty  of  the  Press,  sustained  with  success  by  John 
Fairbairn,  and  Thomas  Pringle,  the  poet  of  South 
Africa,  the  Ovid  of  a  self-chosen  exile.  For  a  time 
the  Dutch  and  English  settlers  lived  in  peace  and 
amity  together,  but  the  English  efforts  to  alleviate 
the  condition  of,  and  finally  emancipate  the  slaves, 
severed  the  two  races.  The  Dutch  settlers  held 
the  old  Biblical  notions  about  slavery,  and  they 
resented  fiercely  the  law  of  1833  emancipating  all 
slaves  throughout  the  colony  in  1834.  The  Boers 
at  once  determined  to  'trek,'  to  leave  the  colony 
which  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English 
law,  and  find  in  the  South  African  wilderness, 
where  no  human  law  prevailed,  food  for  their 
flocks,  and  the  pastoral  freedom  of  Jacob  and  of 
Abraham.  The  Boers  would  live  their  own  lives  in 
their  own  way.  They  had  nothing  in  common 
with  the  Englishman,  and  they  wished  for  nothing 
in  common.  .  .  .  They  were  a  primitive  people, 
farming,  hunting,  reading  the  Bible,  pious,  sturdy, 
and  independent ;  and  the  colonial  Government  was 
by  no  means  willing  to  see  them  leaving  the  fields 
and  farms  that  they  had  colonised,  in  order  to 
found  fresh  states  outside  the  boundaries  of  the 
newly  acquired  territory.  But  the  Government 
was  powerless;  it  tried,  and  tried  in  vain,  to  pre- 
vent this  emigration.  There  was  no  law  to  prevent 
it.  .  .  .  So,  with  their  waggons,  their  horses,  their 
cattle  and  sheep,  their  guns,  and  their  few  house- 
hold goods,  the  hardy  Boers  struck  out  into  the 
interior  and  to  the  north-east,  in  true  patriarchal 
fashion  [the  migration  being  known  as  the  Great 
Trek  (see  Boer)].  .  .  .  They  founded  a  colony  at 
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Natal.  .  .  .  The    Zulu    chief,    Dingaan,    who    sold 
them  the  territon,',  murdered  the  Boer  leader,  Peter 
Retief,  and  his  79  followers  as  soon  as  the  deed  was 
signed.    This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Boer  hatred 
to  the  native   races.     The   Boers  fought   with   the 
Zulus  successfully  enough,  fought  with  the  English 
v^ho  came   upon   them  less  successfully.     The   Im- 
perial Government  decided  that  it  would  not  per- 
mit its  subjects  to  establish  any  independent  Gov- 
ernments in  any   part  of  South  Africa.     In   1843, 
after  no  slight  struggle  and  bloodshed,  the  Dutch 
republic  of  Natal  ceased  to  be,  and  Natal  became 
part  of  the  British  dominion.    Again  the  Boers,  who 
were    unwilling     to     remain     under     British     rule, 
'trekked'  northward ;  again  a  free  Dutch  state  was 
founded — the  Orange  Free  State.     Once  again  the 
EngUsh   Government   persisted    in    regarding    them 
as  British  subjects,  and  as  rebels  if  they  refused  to 
admit  as  much.     Once  again  there  was  strife  and 
bloodshed,  and  in  1848  the  Orange  settlement  was 
placed   under   British   authority,   while   the   leading 
Boers  fled  for  their  lives  across  the  Vaal  River,  and, 
obstinately  independent,  began  to  found  the  Trans- 
vaal Republic.    After  six  years,  however,  of  British 
rule  in  the  Orange  territory  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment decided  to  give  it  back  to  the  Boers,  whose 
stubborn  desire  for  self-government,  and  unchanging 
dislike    for    foreign    rule,    made    them    practically 
unmanageable  as  subjects.     In  April   1854  a   con- 
vention  was  entered   into   with   the   Boers   of   the 
Orange   territory,  by  which   the   Imperial   Govern- 
ment  guaranteed   the   future   independence   of    the 
Orange    Free    State.      Across    the    Vaal    River    the 
Transvaal    Boers   grew    and    flourished    after    their 
own  fashion,  fought   the  natives,  established  their 
republic    and    their   Volksraad.      But    in    1877    the 
Transvaal    republic    had    been    getting    rather    the 
worst  of  it  in  some  of  these  struggles,  and  certain 
of   the  Transvaal   Boers  seem   to   have   made   sug- 
gestions   to    England    that    she    should    take    the 
Transvaal     republic     under     her    protection.      Sir 
Theophilus  Shepstone   was   sent   out  to   investigate 
the  situation.    He  seems  to  have  entirely  misunder- 
stood the  condition  of  things,  and   to   have   taken 
the  frightened  desires  of  a  few  Boers  as  the  honest 
sentiments  of  the  whole   Boer  nation.     In  an  evil 
hour  he  hoisted  the  English  flag  in  the  Transvaal, 
and  declared   the   little   republic   a   portion   of   the 
territory   of  the   British   Crown.     .-Ks  a   matter   of 
fact,  the  majority  of  the  Boers  were  a  fierce,  in- 
dependent people,  very  jealous  of  their  liberty,  and 
without   the   least   desire   to  come   under  the   rule, 
to   escape  which   they  had  wandered  so   far  from 
the  earliest  settlements  of  their  race.  .  .  .  The  Boers 
of  the  Transvaal  sent  deputation  after  deputation 
to  England  to  appeal,  and  appeal  in  vain,  against 
the  annexation.    Lord  Carnarvon  had  set  his  whole 
heart    upon    a  .  .  .  South    African    confederation; 
his  belief  in  the  ease  with  which  this  confederation 
might   be   accomplished   was   carefully   fostered   by 
judiciously  coloured  official  reports.  ...  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  'as  a  friend,'  advised  the  Boers  'not  to  be- 
lieve one  word'  of  any  statements  to  the  effect  that 
the   English   people   would   be   willing    to   give   up 
the  Transvaal.     'Never  believe,'  he  said,  'that   the 
English  people  will  do  anything  of  the  kind.'  When 
the  chief  civil  and  military  command  of  the  eastern 
part    of    South    Africa    was    given    to    Sir    Garnet 
Wolseley,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  not  less  explicit 
in   his  statements.  ...  In   spite   of   the   announce- 
ments of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Sir  Garnet  Wolselev,  and 
Sir  Owen  Lanyon,  the   disaffected   Boers  were   not 
without    more    or    less    direct    English    encourage- 
ment.     The    Boer    deputations    had    found    many 
friends    in    p]ngland.  .  .  .  One   of    those    who    thus 
sympathised  was  Mr.  Gladstone.    In  his  Midlothian 
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speeches  he  denounced  again  and  again   the   Con- 
servative  policy   which   had  led   to   the  annexation 
of  the  Transvaal.  .  .  .  While  all  the  winds  of  the 
world    were    carrying    Mr.    Gladstone's    words    to 
every  corner  of  the  earth,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  .  .  .  should  have  caught 
at   these   encouraging   sentences,   and   been   cheered 
by  them,  and  animated  by  them  to  rise  against  the 
despotism  denounced  by  a  former  Prime  Minister 
of    England.  .  .  .  For  some   time   there   seemed   to 
be  no  reasonable  chance  of  liberty,  but  in  the  end 
of  iSSo  the  Boers  saw  their  opportunity.  .  .  .  There 
were  few  troops  in  the  Transvaal.     The  Boer  hour 
had  come.     As  in  most  insurrections,  the  immedi- 
ate cause  of  the  rising  was  slight  enough.     A  Boer 
named  Bezuidenhout  was  summoned  by  the  land- 
drost   of   Potchefstrom   to   pay   a   claim    made    by 
the    Treasury    officials    at    Pretoria.     Bezuidenhout 
resisted  the  claim,  which  certainly  appears  to  have 
been  illegal.  .  .  .  The  landdrost  attached  a  waggon 
of  Bezuidenhoufs,  and  announced  that  it  would  be 
sold  to  meet  the  claim.     On  November  ii  the  wag- 
gon  was  brought  in  the   open  square  of  Potchef- 
strom,   and    the   sheriff    was    about    to    begin    the 
sale,  when  a   number  of  armed   Boers  pulled  him 
off  and  carried  the  waggon  away  in  triumph.   They 
were  unopposed,  as  there  was  no  force  in  the  town 
to  resist  them.     The  incident,  trifling  in   itself,  of 
Bezuidenhoufs  cart,  was  the  match  which  tired  the 
long-prepared  train.     Sir  Owen  Lanyon  sent  some 
troops  to  Potchefstrom;  a  wholly  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt was  made  to  arrest   the  ringleaders   of  the 
Bezuidenhout  affair;  it  was  obvious  that  a  collision 
was  close  at  hand.  ...  On  Monday,  December  13, 
1880,  almost  exactly  a  month   after  the   affair   of 
Bezuidenhout's   waggon,  a   mass  meeting   of   Boers 
at  Heidelberg  proclaimed  the  Transvaal  once  again 
a   republic,  established  a   triumvirate   Government, 
and  prepared  to  defend  their  republic  in  arms.  .  .  . 
The   news   of   the   insurrections   aroused   the    Cape 
Government  to   a  sense   of  the   seriousness   of   the 
situation.     Movements   of    British    troops   were   at 
once   made   to   put   the   insurgents   down   with   all 
speed.     It  is  still  an  unsettled  point  on  which  side 
the  first  shot  was  fired.     There  were  some  shots  ex- 
changed  at    Potchefstrom    on    December    15.    .    .    . 
Previously  to  this  the  94th  regiment  had  marched 
from  Leydenberg  to  reinforce  Pretoria  on  December 
5,   and   had    reached   Middleburgh    about    a    week, 
later.       On   the   way   came   rumours   of   the   Boer 
rising.  .  .   .  Colonel  Anstruther  seems  to  have  felt 
convinced  that  the  force  he  had  with  him  was  quite 
strong   enough   to   render  a   good   account   of   any 
rebels  who   might  attempt  to  intercept  its  march. 
The    whole   strength    of   his    force,   however,    offi- 
cers included,  did  not  amount  to   quite   250   men. 
The    troops   crossed    the    Oliphants    River,    left    it 
two  days'  march  behind  them,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  20th  were  marching  quietly  along  with  their 
long  line  of  waggons  and  their  band  playing  'God 
Save''the  Queen'  under  the  bright  glare  of  the  sun. 
Suddenly,  on  the  rising  ground  near  the  Bronkhorst 
Spruit  a  body  of  armed  Boers  appeared.     A  man 
galloped   out   from   among   them — Paul  de   Beer — 
with  a  flag  of  truce.     Colonel  Anstruther  rode  out 
to  meet  him,  and  received  a  sealed  despatch  warn- 
ing the  colonel  that  the  British  advance  would  be 
considered  as  a   declaration  of  war.     Colonel   An- 
struther replied  simply  that  he  was  ordered  to  go 
to  Pretoria,  and  that  he  should  do  so.     Each  man 
galloped  back  to  his  own  force,  and  firing  began. 
In  ten  minutes  the  fight,  if  fight  it  can  be  called, 
was    over.    The     Boers    were     unrivalled     sharp- 
shooters, had  marked  out  every  officer;  every  shot 
was  aimed,  and  every  shot  told.    The  Boers  were 
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well  covered  by  trees  on  rising  ground;  the  English 
were  beneath  them,  had  no  cover  at  all,  and  were 
completely  at  their  mercy.  In  ten  minutes  all  the 
officers  had  fallen,  some  forty  men  were  killed, 
and  nearly  double  the  number  wounded.  Colonel 
Anstruther,  who  was  him.self  badly  wounded,  saw 
that  he  must  either  surrender  or  have  all  his  men 
shot  down,  and  he  surrendered.  .  .  .  Colonel  .An- 
struther, who  afterwards  died  of  his  wounds,  bore 
high  tribute  in  his  despatch  to  the  kindness  and 
humanity  of  the  Boers  when  once  the  fight  was 
done.  ...  Sir  George  CoUey  struggled  bravely  for  a 
while  to  make  head  against  the  Boers.  At  Lang's 
Nek  and  Ingago  he  did  his  best,  and  the  men  under 
him  fought  gallantly,  but  the  superior  positions 
and  marksmanship  of  the  Boers  gave  them  the 
advantage  in  both  fights.  Under  their  murderous 
fire  officers  and  men  fell  helplessly.  .  .  .  But  the 
most  fatal  battle  of  the  campaign  was  yet  to  come. 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood  had  arrived  at  the  Cape  with 
reinforcements,  had  met  Sir  George  Colley,  and 
had  gone  to  Pietermaritzburg  to  await  the  coming 
of  further  reinforcements.  On  Saturday  night, 
February  26,  Sir  George  Colley  with  a  small  force 
moved  out  of  the  camp  at  Mount  Prospect,  and 
occupied  the  Majuba  Hill,  which  overlooked  the 
Boer  camps  on  the  flat  beyond  Lang's  Nek.  Early 
next  morning  the  Boers  attacked  the  hill;  there 
was  some  desultory  firing  for  a  while,  under  cover 
of  which  three  Boer  storming  parties  ascended  the 
hill  almost  unseen.  The  British  were  outflanked 
and  surrounded,  a  deadly  fire  was  poured  in  upon 
them  from  all  sides.  The  slaughter  was  excessive 
As  usual  the  officers  were  soon  shot  down.  Sir 
George  Colley,  who  was  directing  the  movements 
as  coolly  as  if  at  review,  was  killed  just  as  he  was 
giving  orders  to  cease  firing.  The  British  broke 
and  fled,  fired  upon  as  they  fled  by  the  sharp- 
shooters. Some  escaped ;  a  large  number  were 
taken  prisoners.  So  disastrous  a  defeat  had  seldom 
fallen  upon  British  arms.  The  recent  memory  of 
Maiwand  was  quite  obliterated.  That  was  the  last 
episode  of  the  war.  General  Wood  agreed  to  a 
temporary  armistice.  There  had  been  negotiations 
going  on  between  the  Boers  and  the  British  before 
the  Majuba  Hill  defeat,  which  need  never  have 
occurred  if  there  had  not  been  a  delay  in  a  reply 
of  Kruger's  to  a  letter  of  Sir  George  CoUey's.  The 
negotiations  were  now  resumed,  and  concluded  in 
the  establishment  of  peace,  on  what  may  be  called 
a  Boer  basis.  The  republic  of  the  Transvaal  was 
to  be  re-established,  with  a  British  protectorate 
and  a  British  Resident  indeed,  but  practically 
granting  the  Boers  the  self-government  for  which 
they  took  up  arms." — J.  H.  McCarthy,  England 
under  Gladstone,  ch.  5. 

Also  in;  J.  Nixon,  Complete  story  of  the  Trans- 
vaal.— T.  F.  Carter,  Narrative  of  the  Boer  War. 

1811-1868. — Kafir  wars. — British  absorption  of 
Kafraria. — "In  181 1  the  first  Kafir  war  was 
brought  on  by  the  depredations  of  those  warlike 
natives  on  the  Boers  of  the  eastern  frontier;  a  war 
to  the  knife  ensued,  the  Kafirs  were  driven  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Great  Fish  River,  and  miHtary 
posts  were  formed  along  the  border.  A  second 
war,  however,  broke  out  in  1818,  when  the  Kafirs 
invading  the  colony  drove  the  farmers  completely 
out  of  the  country  west  of  the  Great  Fish  River, 
penetrating  as  far  as  Uitenhage.  But  the  Kafirs 
could  not  stand  against  the  guns  of  the  colonists, 
and  the  second  war  terminated  in  the  advance  of 
an  overwhelming  force  into  Kafirland,  and  the 
annexation  of  a  large  slice  of  territory,  east  of 
the  Great  Fish  River,  to  the  colony.  .  .  .  For  a 
third  time,  in  1835,  a  horde  of  about  10,000  fight- 
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ing  men  of  the  Kafirs  spread  fire  and  slaughter 
and  pillage  over  the  eastern  districts,  a  war  which 
led,  as  the  previous  ones  had  done,  to  a  more 
extended  invasion  of  Kafraria  by  the  British  troops, 
and  the  subjugation  of  the  tribes  east  of  the  Kei 
river.  ...  A  fourth  great  Kafir  war  in  1846,  pro- 
voked by  the  daring  raids  of  these  hostile  tribes  and 
their  bold  invasions  of  the  colony  was  also  followed 
up  by  farther  encroachments  on  Kafir  territory, 
and  in  1847  a  proclamation  was  issued  extending 
the  frontier  to  the  Orange  river  on  the  north  and  to 
the  Keiskamma  river  in  the  east,  British  sovereignty 
being  then  also  declared  over  the  territory  extend- 
ing from  the  latter  river  eastward  to  the  Kei, 
though  this  space  was  at  first  reserved  for  occupa- 
tion by  the  Kafirs  and  named  British  Kafraria. 
But  peace  was  restored  only  for  a  brief  time;  in 
1857  a  fresh  Kafir  rebellion  had  broken  out,  and 
for  two  years  subsequently  a  sort  of  guerilla  war- 
fare was  maintained  along  the  eastern  frontier,  in- 
volving great  losses  of  life  and  destruction  of  prop- 
erty. In  1863  this  last  Kafir  war  was  brought  to 
a  conclusion,  and  British  Kafraria  was  placed 
under  the  rule  of  European  functionaries  and  in- 
corporated with  the  colony.  In  1868  the  Basutos 
[or  Eastern  Bechuanas],  who  occupy  the  territory 
about  the  head  of  the  Orange  river,  between  its 
tributary  the  Caledon  and  the  summits  of  the 
Drakenberg  range,  and  who  had  lived  under  a 
semi-protectorate  of  the  British  since  1848,  were 
proclaimed  British  subjects.  .  .  .  Subsequently  large 
portions  of  formerly  independent  Kafraria  between 
the  Kei  river  and  the  southern  border  of  Natal 
have  passed  under  the  government  of  the  Cape." — 
Hellwald-Johnston,  Africa  {Stanford's  compen- 
dium), ch.  23. 

1860-1918.  —  European  immigration.  —  Asiatic 
immigration  problem.  See  Immigration  and  emi- 
gration: South  Africa. 

1867-1871. — Discovery  of  diamonds. — Annexa- 
tion of  Griqualand  West  to  Cape  Colony.  See 
Griquas. 

1872. — Purchase  of  telegraph  lines  in  Cape 
Colony.     See  Telegraphs  and  telephones:    1872. 

1877-1879.— Zulu  War.— "At  this  time  [1877] 
besides  the  three  English  Colonies  of  Cape  Town, 
Natal,  and  the  .  .  .  former  Griqualand,  there  were 
two  independent  Dutch  Republics, — the  Orange 
Free  State,  and  the  Transvaal.  Much  of  the  white 
population  even  of  the  English  Provinces  was 
Dutch,  and  a  still  larger  proportion  consisted  of 
reclaimed  or  half-reclaimed  natives.  Thus  .  .  . 
there  lay  behind  all  disputes  the  question  which 
invariably  attends  frontier  settlements — the  treat- 
ment of  the  native  population.  This  difficulty  had 
become  prominent  in  the  year  1873  and  1874,  when 
the  fear  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  a  chief  of  the 
name  of  Langalibalele  located  in  Natal  had  driven 
the  European  inhabitants  to  unjustifiable  violence. 
The  tribe  over- which  the  chief  had  ruled  had  been 
scattered  and  driven  from  its  territory,  the  chief 
himself  brought  to  trial,  and  on  most  insufficient 
evidence  sentenced  to  transportation.  It  was  the 
persuasion  that  he  was  intriguing  with  external 
tribes  which  had  excited  the  unreasoning  fear  of 
the  colonists.  For  beyond  the  frontier  there  lay 
the  Zulus,  a  remarkable  nation,  organised  entirely 
upon  a  miltary  system,  and  forming  a  great  stand- 
ing army  under  the  despotic  rule  of  their  King 
Cetchwayo.  Along  the  frontier  of  Natal  the  Eng- 
lish preserved  friendly  relations  with  this  threaten- 
ing chief.  But  the  Dutch  Boers  of  the  Transvaal, 
harsh  and  arbitrary  in  their  treatment  of  natives, 
had  already  involved  themselves  in  a  war  with  a 
neighbouring  potentate  of  the  name  of  Secocoeni, 


and  had  got  into  disputes  with  Cetchwayo,  which 
threatened  to  bring  upon  the  European  Colonies 
an  indiscriminate  a.ssault.  [Lord  Carnarvon  thought 
it  practicable  to  cure  the  troubles  in  South  Africa 
by  a  confederation  of  the  colonies.]  The  difficulty 
of  the  situation  was  so  obvious  to  the  Colonial 
Minister  that  he  had  chosen  as  High  Commissioner 
a  man  whose  experience  and  energy  he  could  thor- 
oughly trust.  Unfortunately  in  Sir  Bartle  Frere  he 
had  selected  a  man  not  only  of  great  ability,  but 
one  who  carried  self-reliance  and  imperialist  views 
to  an  extreme.  .  .  .  The  danger  caused  by  the 
reckless  conduct  of  the  Boers  upon  the  frontier, 
and  their  proved  incapacity  to  resist  their  native 
enemies,  had  made  it  a  matter  of  the  last  impor- 
tance that  they  should  join  the  proposed  Confed- 
eration, and  thus  be  at  once  restrained  and  assisted 
by  the  central  power.  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone 
had  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  bringing  the 
Transvaal  Republic  to  consent  to  an  arrangement 
of  this  sort.  .  .  .  Unable  to  persuade  the  Boers 
to  accept  his  suggestions  for  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment, he  proceeded,  in  virtue  of  powers  intrusted 
to  him,  to  declare  the  Republic  annexed,  and  to 
take  over  the  government.  This  high-handed  act 
brought  with  it,  as  some  of  its  critics  in  the  House 
of  Commons  had  prophesied,  disastrous  difficulties. 
Not  only  were  the  Boers  themselves  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course  disaffected,  but  they  handed  over 
to  the  Imperial  Government  all  their  difficulties 
and  hostilities.  They  were  involved  in  disputes 
with  both  their  barbarous  neighbours.  ...  In 
1875  they  had  made  demands  upon  Cetchwayo,  the 
most  important  of  which  was  a  rectification  of 
frontier  largely  in  their  own  favour.  .  .  .  Commis- 
sioners were  appointed  in  1878  to  inquire  into  the 
rights  of  the  case.  .  .  .  The  Commissioners  arrived 
at  a  unanimous  decision  against  the  Dutch  claims. 
.  .  .  But  before  the  Treaty  could  be  carried  out 
it  required  ratification  from  the  High  Commis- 
sioner, and  it  came  back  from  his  hands  clogged 
with  formidable  conditions.  .  .  .  While  ...  he 
accepted  the  boundary  report,  he  determined  to 
make  it  an  opportunity  for  the  destruction  of 
Cetchwayo's  power.  In  December  a  Special  Com- 
mission was  despatched  to  meet  the  Zulu  Envoys, 
to  explain  the  award,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
demand  corresponding  guarantees  from  the  King. 
When  these  were  unfolded  they  appeared  to  be 
the  abolition  of  his  military  system  and  the  substi- 
tution of  a  system  of  tribal  regiments  approved 
by  the  British  Government,  the  acceptance  of  a 
British  Resident  by  whose  advice  he  was  to  act, 
the  protection  of  missionaries,  and  the  payment  of 
certain  fines  for  irregularities  committed  by  his 
subjects.  These  claims  were  thrown  into  the  form 
of  an  ultimatum,  and  Cetchwayo  was  given  thirty 
days  to  decide.  ...  It  was  to  be  submission  or 
war.  It  proved  to  be  war.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had 
already  prepared  for  this  contingency;  he  had  de- 
tained in  South  .A,frica  the  troops  which  should 
have  returned  to  England,  and  had  applied  to  the 
Home  Government  for  more.  .  .  .  Lord  Chelmsford 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  troops  upon 
the  frontier,  and  on  the  12th,  the  very  day  on 
which  the  time  allowed  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
ultimatum  expired,  the  frontier  was  crossed.  The 
invasion  was  directed  towards  Ulundi,  the  Zulu 
capital.  .  .  .  The  first  step  across  the  frontier  i^ro- 
duced  a  terrible  disaster.  The  troops  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Lord  Chelmsford  encami)ed 
at  Isandlana  without  any  of  the  ordinanry  precau- 
tions, and  in  a  bad  position.  ...  In  this  unjiro- 
tected  situation  Lord  Chelmsford,  while  himself 
advancing    to   reconnoitre,    left    two    battalions   of 
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the  24th  with  some  native  allies  under  Colonel 
Pulleine,  who  were  subsequently  joined  by  a  body 
of  3,000  natives  and  a  few  Europeans  under 
Colonel  Durnford.  The  forces  left  in  the  camp 
were  suddenly  assaulted  by  the  Zulus  in  over- 
whelming numbers  and  entirely  destroyed  {January 
22,  i87g|.  It  was  only  the  magnificent  defence  by 
Chard  and  llriinihead  of  the  post  and  hospital  at 
Rorke's  Drift  which  prevented  the  victorious  sav- 
ages from  pouring  into  Natal.  Lord  Chelmsford 
on  returning  from  his  advance  hurried  from  the 
fearful  scene  of  slaughter  back  to  the  frontier.  For 
the  moment  all  was  panic ;  an  immediate  irruption 
of  the  enemy  was  expected.  But  when  it  was 
found  that  Colonel  Wood  to  the  west  could  hold 
his  own  .  .  .  and  that  Colonel  Pearson,  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  after  a  successful  battle  had 
occupied  and  held  Ekowe,  confidence  was  re-estab- 
lished. But  the  troops  in  Ekowe  were  cut  off 
from  all  communication  except  by  means  of  helio- 
graphic  signals,  and  the  interest  of  the  war  was  for 
a  while  centred  upon  the  beleaguered  garrison. 
With  extreme  caution,  .  .  .  Lord  Chelmsford  re- 
fused to  move  to  its  rescue  till  fully  reinforced. 
Towards  the  end  of  March  however  it  was  known 
that  the  provisions  were  running  low,  and  on  the 
2qth  an  army  of  6,000  men  again  crossed  the 
frontier.  On  this  occasion  there  was  no  lack  of 
precaution.  ...  As  they  approached  the  fortress, 
they  were  assaulted  at  Gingilovo,  their  strong 
formation  proved  efficient  against  the  wild  bravery 
of  their  assailants,  a  complete  victory  was  won, 
and  the  garrison  at  Ekowe  rescued.  [A  day  or 
two  earlier  success  had  been  achieved  at  Kambula.] 
But  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  English  pres- 
tige it  was  thought  necessary  to  undertake  a  fresh 
invasion  of  the  country.  .  .  .  Several  attempts  at 
peace  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  Zulus. 
But  their  ambassadors  were  never,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  English  generals,  sufficiently  accredited  to 
allow  negotiations  to  be  opened.  ...  At  length  in 
July  properly  authorised  envoys  came  to  the  carnp. 
Terms  of  submission  were  dictated  to  them,  but 
as  they  were  not  at  once  accepted  a  final  battle 
was  fought  resulting  completely  in  favour  of  the 
English,  who  then  occupied  and  burnt  Ulundi,  the 
Zulu  capital.  .  .  .  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  .  .  . 
again  sent  out  with  full  powers  to  effect  a  settlement. 
His  first  business  was  to  capture  the  King.  When 
this  was  done  he  proceeded  to  divide  Zululand 
into  thirteen  districts,  each  under  a  separate  chief ; 
the  military  system  was  destroyed;  the  people 
were  disarmed  and  no  importation  of  arms  al- 
lowed ;  a  Resident  was  to  decide  disputes  in  which 
British  subjects  were  involved.  The  reception  of 
missionaries  against  the  will  of  the  people  was 
not  however  insisted  on." — J.  F.  Bright,  History 
of  Ejigland,  period  4,  pp.  545-550. 

Also  in:  F.  E.  Colenso  and  E.  Durnford,  History 
of  the  Zulu  War. — A.  Wilmot,  History  of  the  Zulu 
War. — C.  J.  Norris-Newman,  In  Ztdidand  with  the 
British. — C.  Vijn,  Cetswayo's  Dutchman. 

1881-1888.  —  Organization  of  "Afrikander 
Bund." — The  "Afrikander  Bund"  or  National  party 
was  formed  in  Cape  Colony  in  1881,  but  held  its 
first  congress,  or  convention,  in  1888,  at  which 
meeting  a  platform,  or  formal  statement  of  objects, 
was  adopted.  Some  of  the  most  important  of 
these  were:  "i.  The  Afrikander  National  party  ac- 
knowledged the  guidance  of  Providence  in  the 
affairs  both  of  lands  and  peoples.  2.  They  include, 
under  the  guidance  of  Providence,  the  formation 
of  a  pure  nationality  and  the  preparation  of  our 
people  for  the  establishment  of  a  United  South 
Africa.'    3.  To  this  they  consider  belong;   (a)  The 


establishment  of  a  firm  union  between  all  the 
different  European  nationalities  in  South  Africa, 
and  (b)  The  promotion  of  South  .Africa's  indepen- 
dence. 4.  They  consider  that  the  union  mentioned 
in  Art.  3  (a)  depends  upon  the  clear  and  plain 
understanding  of  each  other's  general  interest  in 
politics,  agriculture,  stock-breeding,  trade,  and  in- 
dustry, and  the  acknowledgement  of  every  one's 
special  rights  in  the  matter  of  religion,  education, 
and  language;  so  that  all  national  jealousy  be- 
tween the  different  elements  of  the  jK-ople  may  be 
removed,  and  room  be  made  for  an  unmistakable 
South  African  national  sentiment.  5.  To  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  independence  mentioned  in  Art. 
3  (b)  belong:  (a)  That  the  sentiment  of  national 
self-respect  and  of  patriotism  toward  South  Africa 
should  above  all  be  developed  and  exhibited  in 
schools,  and  in   families,  »nd   in   the   public   press. 

(b)  That  a  system  of  voting  should  be  applied 
which  not  only  acknowledges  the  right  of  num- 
bers, but  also  that  of  ownership  and  the  develop- 
ment of  intelligence,  and  that  is  opposed,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  bribery  and  compulsion  at  the  poll. 

(c)  That  our  agriculture,  stock-breeding,  com- 
merce, and  industries  should  be  supported  in  every 
lawful  manner,  such  as  by  a  conclusive  law  as 
regards  masters  and  servants,  and  also  by  the 
appointment  of  a  prudent  and  advantageous  sys- 
tem of  Protection,  (d)  That  the  South  African 
Colonies  and  States,  either  each  for  itself  or  in 
conjunction  with  one  another,  shall  regulate  their 
own  native  affairs,  employing  thereto  the  forces 
of  the  land  by  means  of  a  satisfactory  burgher 
law;  and  (e)  That  outside  interference  with  the 
domestic  concerns  of  South  Africa  shall  be  op- 
posed." 

1884-1894. — Restored  independence  of  Boers 
and  their  dissatisfaction  with  its  terms. — Frus- 
tration of  their  desire  for  extended  territory. — 
London  convention  of  1884. — After  the  British- 
Boer  War  of  1880-1881  (see  above:  1806-1881), 
the  sense  of  justice  in  Gladstone  led  him  to  restore 
to  the  Transvaal  Boers  (by  the  Convention  or 
Treaty  of  Pretoria,  1881)  their  right  of  in- 
ternal self-government,  with  a  reservation  of  "the 
suzerainty  of  Her  Majesty,"  supposedly  relative 
to  nothing  but  foreign  affairs.  The  Boers  were  not 
satisfied  with  that  concession,  and  began  at  once 
to  strive  for  the  complete  independence  they  had 
previously  possessed,  under  a  convention  agreed 
upon  and  signed  at  Sand  River,  1852,  which  guar- 
anteed (quoting  its  precise  terms)  "in  the  fullest 
manner,  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  to 
the  emigrant  farmers  (boers)  beyond  the  Vaal 
River,  th^  right  to  manage  their  own  affairs  and 
to  govern  themselves,  without  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen's  Government." 
To  regain  that  status  of  complete  independence 
became  the  first  object  of  the  Boers.  They  went 
far  towards  success  in  this  endeavour,  as  early  as 
1884,  when  the  British  colonial  secretary.  Lord 
Derby,  was  induced  to  agree  to  a  new  convention 
with  the  South  African  Repubhc  (as  it  was  then 
styled)  which  superseded  the  Convention  of  1881. 
The  terms  of  the  later  instrument  are  given  below. 
The  second  aim  of  the  Boers  appears  to  have 
been  the  widening  of  their  territory,  by  advances, 
in  the  first  instance,  southward  into  Zululand  and 
westward  into  Bechuanaland.  In  the  former  move- 
ment they  had  success;  in  the  latter  they  were 
thwarted.  English  missionaries  complained  of  their 
treatment  of  the  natives,  and  stirred  up  the  Briticli 
government  to  take  the  Bechuana  tribes  under 
its  protection.  Their  eastern  frontier  they  suc- 
ceeded, after  long  controversies  with  Great  Britain, 
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in  stretching  beyond  Swaziland,  but  they  were  not 
allowed  to  push  it  to  the  sea.  Northward,  they 
would  probably  have  gone  far,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  appearance,  at  this  time,  of  Cecil  Rhodes. 
He  organized  the  British  South  Africa  Company, 
under  a  royal  charter,  got  some  settlers  into  the 
country  north  of  the  Limpopo  and  set  up  a  gov- 
ernment there,  in  1890,  just  in  time,  it  appears, 
to  forestall  the  Boers.  (See  below:  1885-1893.) 
Of  the  effect  of  the  two  conventions,  of  1881  and 
1884,  on  the  relations  of  the  British  government 
to  the  South  African  Republic,  the  following  is  an 
English  view,  by  a  well-known  publicist:  "In  the 
Treaty  of  Pretoria,  bearing  date  the  5th  of  April, 
1881,  it  is  stated  that  Great  Britain  guarantees 
'complete  self-government,  subject  to  the  Suze- 
rainty of  Her  Majesty,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Transvaal.'  .  .  .  Article  15  declares  that  'the  Resi- 
dent will  report  to  the  High  Commissioner,  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  Suzerain,  as  to  the  working  and 
observance  of  the  provisions  of  this  Convention.' 
...  On  the  31st  of  March,  1881,  Lord  Kimberley, 
who  was  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
used  these  words  in  the  House  of  Lords  with  ref- 
erence to  the  terms  of  the  Convention,  upon  which 
the  Treaty  of  Pretoria  was  afterwards  based:  'I 
believe  the  word  suzerainty  expresses  very  correctly 
the  relation  which  we  intend  to  exist  between  this 
country  and  the  Transvaal.  Our  intention  is  that 
the  Transvaal  shall  have  independent  power  as 
regards  its  internal  government ;  and  we  shall  only 
reserve  certain  powers  to  be  exercised  by  the  Queen. 
.  .  .  With  respect  to  our  control  over  the  relations 
of  the  Transvaal  with  foreign  Powers,  ...  it  is 
quite  clear  there  ought  to  be,  as  regards  foreign 
relations,  only  one  Government  in  South  Africa; 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  communication  with 
foreign  Powers  upon  any  subject  except  through 
the  representatives  of  the  Queen.'  On  the  2Sth  of 
June,  1881,  Mr.  Gladstone,  while  defending  in  the 
House  of  Commons  an  assertion  he  had  made 
during  the  Midlothian  Campaign  about  the  blood- 
guiltiness  of  the  war  with  the  Transvaal,  referred 
to  our  Suzerainty  in  the  following  words:  'I  appre- 
hend that  the  term  which  has  been  adopted,  the 
Suzerainty  of  the  Queen,  is  intended  to  signify 
that  certain  portions  of  Sovereignty  are  reserved. 
.  .  .  What  are  these  portions  of  Sovereignty?  The 
portions  of  Sovereignty  we  desire  to  reserve  are, 
first,  the  relations  between  the  Transvaal  com- 
munity and  foreign  governments,  the  whole  care  of 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  Boers.  The  whole  of 
these  relations  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
Queen.'  From  these  quotations  it  is  obvious  that 
when  we  agreed  to  restore  the  independence  of 
the  Transvaal,,  the  British  public  were  led  to  be- 
lieve, both  by  the  then  Premier  and  the  then 
Colonial  Minister,  that  this  restoration  left  the 
control  of  all  relations  between  the  Transvaal  and 
foreign  Powers  absolutely  and  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  ...  It  is  possible, 
or  even  probable,  that  at  the  time  the  Treaty  of 
Pretoria  was  concluded,  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  at  any 
rate  several  of  his  colleagues,  imagined  that  our 
Suzerainty  would  really  be  made  effective.  But, 
when  once  the  treaty  had  been  signed  and  .sealed, 
and  the  South  African  Republic  had  been  granted 
absolute  internal  independence,  it  became  evident 
that  our  Suzerainty  could  only  be  rendered  effica- 
cious, as  against  the  sullen  resistance  of  the  Boers, 
by  the  exercise  of  force — that  is,  by  the  threat  of 
war  in  the  event  of  Boer  non-compliance  with  the 
demands  of  the  Suzerain  Power.  .  .  .  For  the  first 
two  years  which  succeeded  our  surrender  the  Boers 
Wvire  too  much   occupied  in   the  reorganis;ition  of 


the  Republic  to  trouble  themselves  greatly  about 
their  relations  to  the  Suzerain  Power.  ...  In  May, 
1883,  Mr.  Gladstone  stated  in  Parliament,  in  an- 
swer to  certain  protests  about  the  proceedings  of 
the  Boers,  that  the  British  Government  had  de- 
cided to  send  a  Commissioner  to  the  Transvaal  to 
investigate  the  working  of  the  Convention  con- 
cluded at  Pretoria  in  1881.  This  intention,  how- 
ever, was  not  carried  out  owing  to  the  opposition 
of  the  South  African  Republic.  In  lieu  of  the 
despatch  of  a  British  Commissioner  to  the  Trans- 
vaal, it  was  suggested  at  Pretoria  that  a  Boer  depu- 
tation should  be  sent  to  London.  The  suggestion, 
as  usual,  was  accepted ;  and  thereupon  the  Afri- 
cander Bond  in  the  Cape  Colony  forwarded  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Queen,  praying  Her  Majesty  to  enter- 
tain favourably  the  proposals  of  the  Boer  delegates 
for  the  modification  of  the  Treaty  of  Pretoria. 
The  deputation,  consisting  of  President  Kruger 
and  Messieurs  Du  Toit  and  Smit,  arrived  in  Lon- 
don in  October,  and  submitted  to  the  late  Lord 
Derby,  who  had  succeeded  Lord  Kimberley  as 
Minister  for  the  Colonies,  a  statement  of  the  modi- 
fications they  were  instructed  to  demand.  The 
memorandum  in  question  distinctly  declared  that 
the  alleged  impracticability  of  the  Treaty  of  Pre- 
toria related,  amongst  other  matters,  'to  the  extent 
of  the  Suzerain  rights  reserved  to  Her  Majesty  by 
Articles  2  and  18  of  the  Treaty  of  Pretoria,  and 
to  the  vague  and  indefinite  terms  in  which  the 
powers  reserved  to  her  Majesty's  Government  by 
the  Convention  are  indicated.'  To  this  memoran- 
dum Lord  Derby  replied,  on  the  20th  of  November, 

1883,  admitting  that  the  'expediency  of  substituting 
a  new  agreement  for  that  of  1881  might  be  matter 
for  discussion,  but  asking  for  information,  in  what 
sense  it  is  wished  that  in  such  new  agreement  some 
connection  with  England  should  be  maintained, 
and,  if  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Transvaal  people  that 
their  State  should  hereafter  stand  in  any  special 
relation  to  this  country,  what  is  the  form  of  con- 
nection which  is  proposed?'  In  reply  to  this  re- 
quest the  Boer  delegates  answered  as  follows:  'In 
the  new  agreement  any  connection  by  which  we 
are  now  bound  to  England  should  not  be  broken; 
but  that  the  relation  of  a  dependency  "publici 
juris"  in  which  our  country  now  stands  to  the 
British  Crown  be  replaced  by  that  of  two  con- 
tractive Powers.' 

"The  above  documents  were  submitted  to  the 
Governor  of  Cape  Colony,  the  then  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson;  .  .  .  [who]  recommended  the  surrender 
of  r  British  I  Suzerainty  on  the  ground  that  'The 
Transvaal  burghers  obviously  do  not  intend  to 
observe  any  condition  in  it  (the  Convention  of 
1881)  distasteful  to  themselves,  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  are  not  prepared  to  insist  on, 
if  necessary,  by  the  employment  of  force.  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  I  understand,  do  not  feel 
justified  in  proceeding  to  this  extremity;  and  no 
provision,  therefore,  of  the  Convention  which  is 
not  agreeable  to  the  Transvaal  will  be  carried  out.' 
.  .  .  The  discussion  between  the  British  Government 
and  the  Boer  delegates^  .seems  to  have  turned 
mainly  upon  the  extension  of  the  territories  of 
the  Transvaal  and  the  relations  between  the  Re- 
public and  the  native  chiefs,  subjects  which  had 
only  an  indirect  bearing  on  the  question  of  Su- 
zerainty.    It    was    only    on    the    25th    of    January, 

1884,  that  the  Colonial  Office  wrote  to  the  delegates 
stating  that  if  a  certain  compromise  with  regard 
to  the  frontier  line  were  accepted,  the  British 
(Jovernnient  would  be  prepared  'to  proceed  at  once 
with  the  consideration  of  the  other  proposals  for 
the  modification  of  the  Treaty  of  Pretoria.'     The 
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delegates  replied  on  the  next  day  virtually  accept- 
ing the  proposed  frontier  compromise,  and  re- 
quested the  British  Government  to  proceed  at  once 
with  the  substitution  of  a  new  Convention.  .  .  . 
The  draft  treaty  was  signed  on  the  27th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1884.  The  Convention  of  London  did  not 
repeat  the  preamble  of  the  original  Convention  in 
which  the  words  'subject  to  the  Suzerainty  of  Her 
Majesty'  are  to  be  found.  Nor  is  the  word  Suze- 
rainty mentioned  in  the  Convention  of  18S4,  which 
declares  that  the  articles  contained  therein,  if 
endorsed  by  the  Volksraad,  'shall  be  substituted 
for  those  of  the  Convention  of  1881.'  No  formal 
withdrawal,  however,  of  the  Queen's  Suzerainty 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Convention  of  1884.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  distinctly  affirmed  in  Article  4  of 
the  modified  Convention  that  'the  South  African 
Republic  will  conclude  no  treaty  or  engagement 
with  any  State  or  nation,  other  than  the  Orange 
Free  State,  until  the  same  has  been  approved  by 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen.' '" — E.  Dicey,  British  suze- 
rainty in  the  Transvaal  {Nineteenth  Century,  Oct., 
1897). 

Article  I  of  the  new  convention  describes  the 
lines  of  boundary  as  amended.  Article  II  binds 
the  two  governments,  respectively,  to  guard  said 
boundaries  against  all  trespassing.  Article  III  pro- 
vides for  the  reception  and  protection,  at  Pre- 
toria, of  a  resident  British  officer,  "to  discharge 
functions  analogous  to  those  of  a  consular  officer." 
Article  IV  reads  as  follows:  "The  South  African 
Republic  will  conclude  no  Treaty  or  engagement 
with  any  State  or  nation  other  than  the  Orange 
Free  State,  nor  with  any  native  tribe  to  the  east- 
ward or  westward  of  the  Republic,  until  the  same 
has  been  approved  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
Such  approval  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
granted  if  Her  Majesty's  Government  shall  not, 
within  six  months  after  receiving  a  copy  of  such 
Treaty  (which  shall  be  delivered  to  them  immedi- 
ately upon  its  completion),  have  notified  that  the 
conclusion  of  such  Treaty  is  in  conflict  with  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  any  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's possessions  in  South  Africa."  Articles  V 
and  YT  relate  to  public  debts.  Article  VII  guaran- 
tees the  non-molestation  of  persons  in  the  South 
African  Republic  who  "remained  loyal  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty during  the  late  hostilities."  Article  VIII  is  a 
declaration  against  slavery  in  the  Republic.    Article 

IX  is  in  language  as  follows:  "There  will  continue 
to  be  complete  freedom  of  religion  and  protection 
from  molestation  for  all  denominatiQns,  provided 
the  same  be  not  inconsistent  with  morality  and 
good  order;  and  no  disability  shall  attach  to  any 
person  in  regard  to  rights  of  property  by  reason 
of  the  religious  opinions  which  he  holds."     Article 

X  relates  to  graves  of  British  soldiers;  XI  to 
former  grants  of  land  which  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  boundary  places  outside  of  the  Republic; 
XII  to  the  independence  of  the  Swazis;  XIII  to 
non-discrimination  in  import  duties  on  both  sides. 
Articles  XIV  and  XV  read  thus:  Article  XIV— 
"All  persons,  other  than  natives,  conforming  them- 
selves to  the  laws  of  th*  South  African  Republic, 
(a)  will  have  full  liberty,  with  their  families,  to 
enter,  travel  or  reside  in  any  part  of  the  South 
African  Republic;  (b)  they  will  be  entitled  to  hire 
or  possess  houses,  manufactories,  warehouses,  shops 
and  premises;  (c)  they  may  carry  on  their  com- 
merce either  in  person  or  by  any  agents  whom 
they  may  think  fit  to  employ;  (d)  they  will  not  be 
subject,  in  respect  of  their  persons  or  property, 
or  in  respect  of  their  commerce  or  industry,  to 
any  taxes,  whether  general  or  local,  other  than 
those  which  are  or  may  be  imposed  upon  citizens 


of  the  said  Republic."  Article  XV.  "All  persons, 
other  than  natives,  who  establish  their  domicile  in 
the  Transvaal  between  the  12th  day  of  April,  1877, 
and  the  8th  day  of  August,  1881,  and  who  within 
twelve  months  after  such  last  mentioned  date  have 
had  their  names  registered  by  the  British  resident, 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  compulsory  military  serv- 
ice whatever."  Article  XVI  provides  for  a  future 
extradition  treaty;  XVII  for  the  payment  of  debts 
in  the  same  currency  in  which  they  were  con- 
tracted; XVIII  establishes  the  validity  of  certain 
land  grants;  XIX  secures  certain  rights  to  the 
natives;  XX  nullifies  the  Convention  if  not  ratified 
by  the  Volksraad  within  six  months  from  the  date 
of  its  signature — February  27,  1884. 

With  considerable  reluctance,  the  convention  was 
ratified  by  the  Volksraad  of  the  South  African  Re- 
public in  the  following  terms:  "The  Volksraad 
having  considered  the  new  Convention  concluded 
between  its  deputation  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment at  London  on  the  27th  February  1884,  as 
likewise  the  negotiations  between  the  contracting 
parties,  which  resulted  in  the  said  Convention,  ap- 
proves of  the  standpoint  taken  by  its  deputation 
that  a  settlement  based  upon  the  principle  of  the 
Sand  River  Convention  can  alone  fully  satisfy  the 
burghers  of  the  Republic.  It  also  shares  the  ob- 
jections set  forth  by  the  deputation  against  the 
Convention  of  Pretoria,  as  likewise  their  objections 
against  the  Convention  of  London  on  the  following 
points: — ist.  The  settlement  of  the  boundary,  espe- 
cially on  the  western  border  of  the  Republic,  in 
which  the  deputation  eventually  acquiesced  only 
under  the  express  conditions  with  which  the  Raad 
agree.  2nd.  The  right  of  veto  reserved  to  the 
British  Crown  upon  treaties  to  be  concluded  by 
the  Republic  with  foreign  powers;  and  3rd.  The 
settlement  of  the  debt.  Seeing,  however,  that  in 
the  said  Convention  of  London  considerable  advan- 
tages are  secured  to  the  Republic,  especially  in  the 
restoration  of  the  country's  independence.  Resolves, 
With  acknowledgment  of  the  generosity  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty,  to  ratify,  as  it  hereby  does,  the 
said  Convention  of  London." — -Seleicted  official 
documents  of  the  South  African  Republic  and 
Great  Britain  (Supplement  to  the  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
July,  1900). 

Also  in:  State  papers,  British  and  foreign,  v.  75 
1885-1890. — Gold  discoveries  on  the  Rand  and 
the  influx  of  Uitlanders  (Outlanders  or  foreign- 
ers).— "It  was  not  until  1884  that  England  heard 
of  the  presence  of  gold  in  South  Africa.  A  man 
named  Fred  Stuben,  who  had  spent  several  years 
in  the  country,  spread  such  marvellous  reports  of 
the  underground  wealth  of  the  Transvaal  that 
only  a  short  time  elapsed  before  hundreds  of  pros- 
pectors and  miners  left  England  for  South  Africa. 
When  the  first  prospectors  discovered  auriferous 
veins  of  wonderful  quality  on  a  farm  called  Sterk- 
fontein,  the  gold  boom  had  its  birth.  It  required 
the  lapse  of  only  a  short  time  for  the  news  to 
reach  Europe,  America,  and  Australia,  and  immedi- 
ately thereafter  that  vast  and  widely  scattered 
army  of  men  and  women  which  constantly  awaits 
the  announcement  of  new  discoveries  of  gold  was 
set  in  motion  toward  the  Randt  [the  Witwaters- 
rand  or  Whitewatersridge] .  ...  In  December,  1885, 
the  first  stamp  mill  was  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  crushing  the  gneiss  rock  in  which  the  gold  lay 
hidden.  This  enterprise  marks  the  real  beginning 
of  the  gold  fields  of  the  Randt.  .  .  .  The  advent 
of  thousands  of  foreigners  was  a  boon  to  the 
Boers,  who  owned  the  large  farms  on  which  the 
auriferous  veins  were  located.      Options  on  farms 
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that  were  of  little  value  a  short  time  before  were 
sold  at  incredible  figures,  and  the  prices  paid  ior 
small  claims  would  have  purchased  farms  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  two  years  before.  ...  On  the  Randt 
the  California  scenes  of  '49  were  being  re-enacted. 
Tents  and  houses  of  sheet  iron  were  erected  with 
picturesque  lack  of  beauty  and  uniformity,  and 
during  the  latter  part  of  1886  the  community  had 
reached  such  proportions  that  the  Government 
marked  off  a  township  and  called  it  Johannesburg. 
The  Government,  which  owned  the  greater  part 
of  the*  land,  held  three  sales  of  building  lots,  or 
'stands,'  as  they  are  called  in  the  Transvaal,  and 
realized  more  than  $300,000  from  the  sales.  .  .  . 
Millions  were  secured  in  England  and  Europe  for 
the  development  of  the  mines,  and  the  individual 
miner  sold  his  claims  to  companies  with  unlimited 
capital.  The  incredibly  large  dividends  that  were 
realized  by  some  of  the  investors  led  to  too  heavy 
investments  in  the  Stock  Exchange  in  1889,  and  a 
panic  resulted.  Investors  lost  thousands  of  pounds, 
and  for  several  months  the  future  of  the  gold 
fields  appeared  to  be  most  gloomy.  The  opening 
of  the  railway  to  Johannesburg  and  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  stock  values  caused  a  renewal  of  con- 
fidence, and  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
Randt  was  imbued  with  renewed  vigour.  Owing 
to  the  Boers'  lack  of  training  and  consequent  in- 
ability to  share  in  the  development  of  the  gold 
fields,  the  new  industry  remained  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  newcomers,  the  Uitlanders  [so 
called  in  the  language  of  the  Boers],  and  two 
totally  different  communities  were  created  in  the 
republic.  The  Uitlanders,  who,  in  1890,  numbered 
about  100,000,  lived  almost  exclusively  in  Johannes- 
burg and  the  suburbs  along  the  Randt.  The  Boers, 
having  disposed  of  their  farms  and  lands  on  the 
Randt,  were  obliged  to  occupy  the  other  parts  of 
the  Republic,  where  they  could  follow  their  pas- 
toral and  agricultural  pursuits.  The  natural  con- 
tempt which  the  Englishmen,  who  composed  the 
majority  of  the  Uitlander  population,  always  have 
for  persons  and  races  not  their  intellectual  or 
social  equals,  soon  created  a  gulf  between  the 
Boers  and  the  newcomers." — H.  C.  Hillegas,  Oom 
Paul's  people,  ch.  3. — As  the  influx  of  newcomers 
increased  and  advanced,  "the  Boers  realized  that 
the  world  and  civilisation  were  once  more  upon 
them.  In  spite  of  all  the  opposition  that  patri- 
archal prejudice  could  muster,  railways  usurped  the 
place  of  the  slow  moving  ox-waggon,  and  in  the 
heart  of  their  solitude  a  city  had  arisen;  while  to 
the  north  and  to  the  east  between  them  and  the 
sea  were  drawn  the  thin  red  lines  of  British  bound- 
ary. ...  A  primitive  pastoral  people,  they  found 
themselves  isolated,  surrounded— 'shut  in  a  kraal 
forever,'  as  Kruger  is  reported  to  have  said, — 
while  the  stranger  was  growing  in  wealth  and 
numbers  within  their  gates.  Expansion  of  terri- 
tory, once  the  dream  of  the  Transvaal  Boers,  as 
their  incursions  into  Bechuanaland,  into  Zululand, 
and  the  attempted  trek  into  Rhodesia,  all  testify, 
was  becoming  daily  less  practicable.  One  thing 
remained, — to  accept  their  isolation  and  strengthen 
it.  Wealth,  population,  a  position  among  the  new 
States  of  the  world  had  been  brought  to  them, 
almost  in  spite  of  themselves,  by  the  newcomer,  the 
stranger,  the  Uitlander.  What  was  to  be  the  atti- 
tude towards  him  practically?  Materially  he  had 
made  the  State — he  developed  its  resources,  paid 
nine-tenths  of  its  revenue.  Would  he  be  a  strength 
or  a  weakness  as  a  citizen — as  a  member  of  the  body 
politic?  .  .  .  Cosmopolitan  to  a  degree — recruited 
from  all  the  corners  of  the  earth — there  was  in  it  a 
strong  South  African  element,  consisting  of  young 


colonists  from  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal — mem- 
bers of  families  well  known  in  South  Africa — and 
many  of  them  old  schoolfellows  or  in  some  other 
way  known  to  each  other.  Then  the  British  con- 
tingent, self-reliant,  full  of  enterprise  and  energy — 
Americans,  for  the  most  part  skilled  engineers, 
miners  and  mechanics — French,  Germans,  and  Hol- 
landers. .  .  .  What  should  the  Transvaal  Boers  have 
done  with  this  new  element  so  full  of  enterprise 
and  vigour?  This  had  been  for  the  last  ten  years 
the  great  question  for  them  to  solve.  .  .  .  En- 
franchisement, participation  in  the  political  life  of 
the  State  by  the  Uitlander  .  .  .  [meant]  a  trans- 
ference of  all  pohtical  power  from  .  .  .  [their] 
hands  to  those  of  men  whom  .  .  .  [they  did]  not 
trust.  .  .  .  That  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Uit- 
lander would  mean  a  complete  transference  of 
pohtical  power  into  his  hands  .  .  .  [involve]  two 
assumptions:  the  first  .  .  .  that  the  Uitlanders 
would  form  a  united  body  in  politics;  the  second 
.  .  .  that  their  representatives  would  dominate  the 
Volksraad.  The  most  superficial  acquaintance 
with  the  action  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Wit- 
watersrand  district  on  any  pubUc  matter  will  serve 
to  refute  the  first  of  these.  .  .  .  The  second  .  .  . 
— continually  put  forward — almost  answers  itself. 
The  number  of  representatives  from  the  Uitlander 
districts  under  any  scheme  of  redistribution  of 
seats  which  the  Boer  could  reasonably  be  expected 
to  make  would  fall  considerably  short  of  those  re- 
turned from  the  Boer  constituencies.  Such  was 
the  attitude  of  the  Boers  on  this  vital  question 
which  led  to  the  Reform  Movement  of  1895." — 
A.  P.  HilHer,  Raid  and  reform,  pp.  24-29. 

1885-1893. — British  acquisition  of  Matabele- 
land  or  Zambesia. — Dominion  of  British  South 
Africa  Company. — War  with  King  Lobengula. — 
"The  Boers,  ever  on  the  look-out  for  new  lands 
into  which  to  trek,  had  long  ago  fixed  their  eyes 
on  the  country  north  of  the  Limpopo,  known  gen- 
erally as  Matabeleland,  ruled  over  by  Lobengula, 
the  son  of  the  chief  of  the  Matabeles.  .  .  .  The 
reports  of  Mauch,  Baines,  and  others,  of  the  rich 
gold  mines  contained  in  this  territory,  were  well 
known.  .  .  .  Other  travellers  and  sportsmen,  Mohr, 
Oates,  Selous,  gave  the  most  favourable  accounts 
not  only  of  the  gold  of  the  country,  but  of  the 
suitability  of  a  large  portion  of  the  high  plateau 
known  as  Mashonaland  for  European  settlement 
and  agricultural  operations.  When  Sir  Charles 
Warren  was  in  Bechuanaland  in  1885,  several  of 
his  officers  made  journeys  to  Matabeleland,  and 
their  reports  all  tended  to  show  the  desirability  of 
taking  possession  of  that  country ;  indeed  Sir 
Charles  was  assured  that  Lobengula  would  wel- 
come a  British  alliance  as  a  protection  against 
the  Boers,  of  whose  designs  he  was  afraid.  ...  As 
a  result  of  Sir  Charles  Warren's  mission  to  Bechu- 
analand, and  of  the  reports  furnished  by  the 
agents  he  sent  into  Matabeleland,  the  attention  of 
adventurers  and  prospectors  was  more  and  more 
drawn  towards  the  latter  country.  .  .  .  Germans, 
Boers,  Portuguese,  were  all  ready  to  lay  their 
hands  on  the  country  claimed  by  Lobengula. 
England  stepped  in  and  took  it  out  of  their  hands; 
and  at  the  worst  she  can  only  be  accused  of 
obeying  the  law  of  the  universe,  'Might  is  Right.' 
By  the  end  of  1887  the  attempts  of  the  Transvaal 
Boers  to  obtain  a  hold  over  Matabeleland  had 
reached  a  crisis.  It  became  evident  that  no  time 
was  to  be  lost  if  England  was  to  .secure  Zambesi 
as  the  northern  limit  of  extension  of  her  South 
African  ijosscssions.  Lobengula  himself  was  harassed 
and  anxious  as  to  the  designs  of  the  Boers  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  doings  of  thi>  ''  -tugii'"»  on  the 
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north  of  his  territory  on  the  other.  In  the  Rev.  J. 
Smith  Moffat,  Assistant  Commissioner  in  Bechu- 
analand,  England  had  a  trusty  a^ent  who  had 
formerly  been  a  missionary  for  many  years  in 
Matabeleland,  and  had  ^;reat  influence  with  Loben- 
gula.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  difficult  for  Mr.  Moffat  to  persuade 
the  KiuK  to  put  an  end  to  his  troubles  by  placing 
himself  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  On 
2ist  March  1888,  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  Gov- 
ernor of  Cape  Colony,  and  Her  Majesty's  High 
Commissioner  for  South  Africa,  was  able  to  inform 
the  Home  Government  that  on  the  previous  nth 
February  Lobengula  had  appended  his  mark  to  a 
brief  document  which  secured  to  England  su- 
premacy in  Matabeleland  over  all  her  rivals.  .  .  . 
Before  the  British  hold  was  firmly  established  over 
the  country  attempts  were  made  by  large  parties  of 
Boers  to  trek  into  Matabeleland.  .  .  .  Individual 
Boers  as  well,  it  must  be  said,  as  individual  Eng- 
lishmen at  the  kraal  of  Lobengula,  attempted  to 
poison  the  mind  of  the  latter  against  the  British. 
But  the  King  remained  throughout  faithful  to  his 
engagements.  .  .  .  [The  principal  competitors  for 
what  was  looked  upon  as  the  great  prize  were 
two  syndicates  of  capitalists,  which  finally  became 
amalgamated,  in  1889  under  the  skilful  diplomacy 
of  Cecil  J.  Rhodes,  forming  the  great  British  South 
Africa  Company.  (See  also  Capitalism:  19th  cen- 
tury: Capital  in  empire  building.)]  The  principal 
field  of  the  operations  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  was  defined  in  the  charter  to  be  'the 
region  of  South  Africa  lying  immediately  to  the 
north  of  British  Bechuanaland,  and  to  the  north 
and  west  of  the  South  African  RepubUc,  and  to 
the  west  of  the  Portuguese  dominions.'  The  Com- 
pany was  also  empowered  to  acquire  any  further 
concessions,  if  approved  of  by  'Our  Secretary  of 
State'  .  .  .  [and]  was  empowered  to  act  as  the 
representative  of  the  Imperial  Government,  with- 
out, however,  obtaining  any  assistance  from  the 
Government  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  administra- 
tion. .  .  .  The  capital  of  the  Company  was  a  million 
sterling.  It  is  not  easy  to  define  the  relations  of 
the  Chartered  Company  to  the  various  other  com- 
panies which  had  mining  interests  in  the  country. 
In  itself  it  was  not  a  consolidation  of  the  interests 
of  those  companies.  Its  functions  were  to  admin- 
ister the  country  and  to  work  the  concessions  on 
behalf  of  the  Concessionaires,  in  return  for  which  it 
was  to  retain  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  profits.  .  .  . 
An  agreement  was  concluded  between  England  and 
Portugal  in  August  1890,  by  which  the  eastern 
Hmits  of  the  South  Africa  Company's  claims  were 
fixed,  and  the  course  of  the  unknown  Sabi  River, 
from  north  to  south,  was  taken  as  a  boundary. 
But  this  did  not  satisfy  either  Portugal  or  the 
Company,  and  the  treaty  was  never  ratified.  ...  A 
new  agreement  [was]  signed  on  the  nth  June 
1891  .  .  .  [by  which]  the  boundary  between  the 
British  Company's  territories  was  drawn  farther  east 
than  in  the  previous  treaty.  The  line  starting  from 
the  Zambesi  near  Zumbo  runs  in  a  general  south- 
east direction  to  a  point  where  the  Mazoe  River  is 
cut  by  the  33rd  degree  of  east  longitude.  The  boun- 
dary then  runs  in  a  generally  south  direction  to 
the  junction  of  the  Lunde  and  the  Sabi,  where  it 
strikes  south-west  to  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
South  African  Republic,  on  the  Limpopo.  In 
tracing  the  frontier  along  the  slope  of  the  plateau, 
the  Portuguese  sphere  was  not  allowed  to  come 
farther  west  than  32°  30'  E.  of  Greenwich,  nor 
the  British  sphere  east  of  33°  E.  A  slight  deflec- 
tion westwards  was  made  so  as  to  include  Massi 
Kessi  in  the  Portuguese  sphere.  .  .  .  According  to 
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the  terms  of  the  arrangement,  the  navigation  of  the 
Zambesi  and  the  Shire  was  declared  free  to  all 
nations." — J.  S.  Keltie,  Partition  of  Africa,  eft.  18. 
— By  the  spring  of  1893  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  had  fairly  laid  hands  upon  its  great 
dominion  of  Zambesia.  Matabele  was  swarming 
with  sttarchers  for  gold;  a  railroad  from  the  port 
of  Beira,  through  Portuguese  territory,  was  in 
progress;  a  town  at  Fort  Salisbury  was  rising. 
Lobengula,  the  Matabele  king,  repented  speedily  of 
his  treaty  and  repudiated  the  construction  put  on 
it  by  the  English.  Quarrels  arose  over  the  Mash- 
onas,  whom  the  Matabeles  held  in  slavery  and 
whom  the  new  lords  of  the  country  protected. 
Both  parties  showed  impatience  for  war,  and  it 
was  not  long  in  breaking  out.  The  first  shots  were 
exchanged  ejrly  in  October ;  before  the  end  of  the 
year  the  British  were  complete  masters  of  the 
country,  and  Lobengula  had  fled  from  his  kingdom, 
to  die,  it  is  said,  during  the  flight.  There  were 
two  pitched  battles,  in  which  the  natives  suffered 
terribly.  They  obtained  revenge  in  one  instance, 
only,  by  cutting  off  a  party  of  thirty  men,  not 
one   of   whom   survived. 

1891. — Delagoa  Bay  railway  questions.  See 
Del.^goa  bay  arbitration. 

1894. — "Commandeering"  question. — Visit  of 
British  high  commissioner  to  Pretoria. — Demon- 
stration of  British  residents. — The  first  ques- 
tion which  came  to  a  sharp  issue  between  the 
government  of  the  South  African  Republic  and 
the  British  subjects  resident  in  the  gold  fields 
related  to  the  claim  which  the  former  made  on 
the  latter  for  mihtary  service  in  the  wars  of  the 
republic  with  neighboring  native  tribes.  The  de- 
mand for  such  service  was  made,  in  each  case,  by 
what  was  called  a  "commando,"  the  commando 
being  defined  in  the  mihtary  law  of  the  Boers  as 
follows:  "By  commando  is  understood  a  number 
of  armed  burghers  and  subjects  of  the  state  called 
together  to  suppress  rebellion  amongst  the  natives, 
or  dii-turbances  amongst  the  white  population." 
British  residents  protested  against  the  requirement 
of  this  service  from  them;  and  the  British  govern- 
ment, in  1894,  opened  negotiations  with  that  of  the 
Boer  republic  to  obtain  their  exemption  from  it. 
It  was  acknowledged  that  there  is  "nothing  con- 
trary to  international  comity  in  the  application  of 
such  a  law  as  the  commando  law  to  a  foreigner"; 
but,  said  the  British  colonial  secretary,  in  a  des- 
patch (June  8,  1894)  giving  instructions  to  the 
British  high  commissioner  in  South  Africa,  "Her 
Majesty's  Government  consider  that  a  special  rea- 
son for  now  claiming  exemption  for  our  people  is 
afforded  by  the  fact  that  treaties  have  been  con- 
cluded by  the  South  African  Republic  under 
which,  as  they  understand,  the  subjects  of  no 
less  than  seven  Powers — Portugal,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland — 
are  now  exempt  from  this  liability;  and  they  con- 
sider that  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  acquiesce 
in  a  state  of  things  under  which  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects, whose  interests  in  the  South  African  Repub- 
lic are  greater  and  more  intimate  than  those  of 
any  other  Power,  should  remain  in  a  position  of 
such  marked  disadvantage.  I  have  therefore  to  in- 
struct you  to  address,  in  moderate  and  courteous 
terms,  a  friendly  representation  to  the  Government 
of  the  South  African  Republic  on  the  subject." 
Negotiations  on  the  subject  were  then  opened, 
which  led  to  a  visit  to  the  Boer  capital  by  the 
British  high  commissioner,  Sir  H.  B.  Loch,  on  invi- 
tation from  President  Kruger.  His  arrival  at  Pre- 
toria (June  25)  gave  occasion  for  a  demonstra- 
tion on  the  part  of  British  residents  which  showed 
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the  state  of  feeling  existing  more  plainly,  no  doubt, 
than  it  had  appeared  before.  In  spite  of  protests, 
the  crowd  took  the  horses  out,  and  dragged  the 
high  commissioner's  carriage  to  the  hotel,  "singing 
all  the  way  'God  save  the  Queen,'  and  'Rule  Bri- 
tannia.' On  arrival  at  the  hotel,  the  address  was 
presented,  to  which  [the  commissioner]  replied, 
and  then  called  for  three  cheers  for  the  President, 
which  were  heartily  given.  He  was  then  dragged 
in  his  carriage  to  the  Government  Office.  .  .  .  [The 
commissioner  reported  that]  the  political  atmo- 
phere  .  .  .  was  charged  with  such  an  amount  of 
electricity  that  every  moment  an  explosion  was 
imminent.  The  Legislative  and  Executive  enact- 
ments [he  said]  which  press  heavily  on  the  great 
industry  which  contributes  upwards  of  £1,000,000 
annually  out  of  a  total  revenue  of  little  more  than 
a  million  and  a  quarter,  without  the  population 
that  produces  this  wealth  possessing  any  franchise 
rights,  or  voice  in  the  government  of  the  country, 
has  created  a  deep-seated  feeling  of  dissatisfaction, 
shared  alike  by  the  English,  American,  German, 
and  other  foreign  residents  in  the  country.  The 
compulsory  commandeering  was  the  last  straw  that 
broke  down  the  patience  they  had  hitherto  ex- 
hibited. .  .  .  The  Transvaal  Government  were, 
before  my  arrival,  seriously  alarmed  at  the  state 
of  feeling  at  Johannesburg,  but  when  they  came 
to  consider  the  real  meaning  of  the  demonstration 
on  my  arrival  at  Pretoria,  which  showed  to  them 
how  general  the  dissatisfaction  was  amongst  all 
classes  of  British  subjects,  who  formed  the  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  population  of  the  Republic, 
they,  for  the  first  time,  realised  the  imminent  dan- 
ger of  the  situation,  and  told  me  of  their  dread 
of  a  collision  that  at  any  moment  might  occur 
between  the  Boer  burghers,  who  were  in  consid- 
erable numbers  in  the  town,  and  the  English  and 
foreign   residents." 

To  avoid  any  further  excitement  of  feeling,  the 
commissioner  declined  to  visit  Johannesburg,  which 
he  had  intended  to  do.  During  his  stay  at  Pre- 
toria, he  submitted  to  President  Kruger  the  draft 
of  a  convention  stipulating  that  "the  subjects  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  whilst  residing  within  the 
limits  of  the  South  African  Republic,  and  the 
citizens  of  the  South  African  Republic  whilst  re- 
siding within  the  dominions  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  shall  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
as  the  subjects  of  the  most  favoured  nation  with 
regard  to  miUtary  service  and  all  obligations  of  a 
like  nature";  and  he  received  from  President 
Kruger  a  counter  proposition,  for  the  negotiation 
of  a  new  agreement,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
London  convention  of  1884,  embodying  the  desired 
provision  concerning  military  service,  along  with 
other  amendments  of  the  old  convention.  To  this 
proposal.  President  Kruger  added:  "In  order,  how- 
ever, to  meet  the  request  of  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment, the  Government  will,  in  the  meantime, 
provisionally,  no  more  commandeer  British  sub- 
jects for  personal  military  service."  Practically, 
this  assurance  disposed  of  the  commandeering 
grievance;  but  no  convention  on  the  subject  was 
attained. — Great  Britain,  Parliamentary  Publica- 
tions (Papers  by  command,  C.  8150). — "A  great 
mass  meeting  was  held  at  Johannesburg  (July  14) 
for  the  purpose  of  demanding  that  the  franchise 
should  be  extended  to  all  alien.';,  and  insisting  that 
the  Constitution  should  be  amended  and  made 
more  genuinely  democratic.  In  consequence  of  this 
meeting  the  Volksraad  passed  at  one  sitting  two 
readings  of  a  bill  restricting  severely  the  right 
of  public  meeting.  No  outfloor  meetings  or  ad- 
dresses were  to  be  allowed,  and  an  assemblage  of 
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six  persons  would  be  considered  a  public  meeting. 
The  police  were  given  power  by  this  bill  to  order 
those  present  to  disperse,  and  every  one  attending 
was  made  liable  to  imprisonment  for  two  years, 
while  the  callers  of  any  meeting  that  the  police 
might  consider  to  be  against  the  public  peace  might 
be  fined  £500  or  sentenced  to  two  years  hard 
labour.  .  .  .  On  the  return  of  the  'commandeered' 
men  from  the  war  [with  the  rebellious  chief  Mala- 
boch]  President  Kruger  welcomed  them,  and  said 
that  no  doubt  the  Volksraad  would  bestow  on  them 
the  rights  of  full  citizenship.  The  effect  of  the 
Franchise  Act  passed  in  June,  however,  was  in 
general  to  prevent  any  citizen  from  obtaining  the 
franchise  unless  his  father  was  born  in  the  State 
or  had  been  naturalized.  The  formation  of  com- 
mittees by  aliens  for  the  support  of  political  can- 
didates was  rendered  penal.  .  .  .  The  Volksraad 
postponed  for  one  year  the  consideration  of  the 
Government  proposal  to  grant  the  franchise  to  the 
foreign  residents  who  had  recently  served  in  the 
various  'commandos'  against  the  Kaffir  rebels." — 
Annual  Register,  1894,  p.  369. 

1894-1895. — British  South  Africa  Company. — 
Extended  charter  and  enlarged  powers  of  the 
company. — Its  master  spirit,  Cecil  J.  Rhodes. — 
Attitude  towards  South  African  Republic. — The 
British  South  Africa  Company,  royally  chartered  in 
1889  for  the  promotion  of  "trade,  commerce,  civili- 
zation and  good  government"  in  "the  region  of 
South  Africa  lying  immediately  to  the  north  of 
British  Bechuanaland,  and  to  the  north  and  west 
of  the  South  African  Republic,  and  to  the  west 
of  the  Portuguese  dominions,"  was  now  in  full 
possession,  both  politically  and  commercially,  not 
only  of  the  great  domain  of  the  Matabeles  and 
the  Mashonas,  stretching  to  the  Zambesi  River,  but 
likewise  of  a  vast  territory  beyond  that  stream. 
It's  charter  had  been  extended  in  1891,  to  cover 
the  whole  sphere  of  British  influence  north  of 
the  Zambesi,  except  the  strip  of  country  called 
Nyassaland,  which  borders  the  western  shore  of 
Nyassa  Lake.  It  had  subjugated  the  Matabeles, 
extinguished  their  kingdom,  driven  its  native  sov- 
ereign, Lo  Bengula,  to  exile  and  death.  (See 
above:  1885-1893.)  By  a  new  agreement  with  the 
British  government,  signed  on  May  23,  1894,  it  had 
received  political  authority  over  this  imperial  do- 
main, in  addition  to  the  powers  and  privileges 
which  its  broad  charter  gave.  The  administration 
of  the  government  of  the  region  was  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  company,  under  an  administrator 
and  a  council  of  four  members  composed  of  a  judge 
and  three  other  members.  The  administrator  to 
be  appointed  by  the  company,  with  the  approval 
of  the  colonial  secretary,  and  to  be  removed  either 
by  the  secretary  or  by  the  company,  with  the 
approval  of  the  secretary.  The  judge,  appointed 
by  the  company,  with  the  approval  of  the  colonial 
secretary,  and  removable  only  by  the  secretary, 
was  to  be  a  member  of  the  council  ex  officio. 
The  members  of  the  council,  other  than  the  judge, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  company,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  secretary,  and  to  be  removable  by 
the  company.  The  administrator  should,  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  compan\',  administer  the  gov- 
ernment, but  must  take  the  advice  of  his  council  on 
all  questions  of  importance.  In  cases  of  emer- 
gency, when  he  found  it  impracticable  to  assem- 
ble a  quorum,  the  administrator  might  take  action 
alone,  but  must  report  such  action  to  the  council 
at  its  next  meeting.  Moreover,  he  might  overrule 
the  council,  but  must,  in  that  case,  report  the  mat- 
ter forthwith  to  the  company,  with  the  reasons  for 
his   action;    and    the    company    might    rescind    the 
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decision  of  the  administrator,  whether  made  with, 
or  without,  or  against,  the  advice  of  the  council. 
With  the  concurrence  of  at  least  two  members  of 
the  council,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  British 
high  commissioner  for  South  Africa,  the  admin- 
istrator was  empowered  io  frame  and  issue  regula- 
tions, which  should  have  the  force  of  law;  but  the 
colonial  secretary  or  the  company  could  veto  any 
such  regulation  at  any  time  within  twelve  months 
of  the  date  of  approval  by  the  high  commissioner. 
This  power  of  making  ordinances  included  the 
power  to  impose  such  taxes  as  might  be  necessary, 
and  the  right  to  impose  and  to  collect  customs 
duties.  The  armed  forces  of  the  company  were 
expressly  forbidden  to  act  outside  the  defined  limits 
of  its  territory  without  the  permission  of  Her 
Majesty's  government.  The  master  spirit  of  the 
company  which  exercised  these  imperial  powers  of 
government    over  so  great   a   dominion   in  Africa 


CECIL  JOHN  RHODES 

was  Cecil  J.  Rhodes,  premier  of  Cape  Colony, 
organizer  and  chief  of  the  De  Beers  Consolidated 
Mining  Company  in  the  diamond  fields, — million- 
aire projector  and  manager  of  everything  stu- 
pendous in  the  enterprises  of  the  African  world. 
He  seemed,  in  fact,  to  be  more  than  a  master 
spirit  in  the  company.  Apparently  he  had  created 
it  as  an  instrument  of  his  ambitions,  and  it  moved 
in  his  shadow  throughout.  Its  administrator,  Dr. 
Leander  S.  Jameson,  was  his  closely  confidential 
friend.  Presently  it  stamped  his  name  on  the 
broad  empire  which  bore  already  the  stamp  of 
his  personality  and  will,  by  proclaiming  (May  i, 
1805):  "The  territories  now  or  hereafter  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  shall  be  named  collectively  Rhodesia. 
The  provinces  at  the  present  time  included  in  the 
territory  of  Rhodesia  are  Mashonaland,  Matabele- 
land,  and  Northern  Zambesia." 

1895. — Judicial  Committee  Amendment  Act. 
See  British  empire:  Colonial  federation:  Privy 
Council  as  Supreme  Court. 

1895. — Railroad  from  Cape  Colony  to  Rho- 
desia.   See  Railroads:  i8qs. 


1895  (July). — Opening  of  Delagoa  Bay  rail- 
way.— The  opening  of  the  railway  to  Delagoa  bay 
was  celebrated  with  much  ceremony  at  Pretoria 
on   July  8. 

1895  (September-December). — Closing  of  Vaal 
river  "drifts"  (fords)  as  ports  of  entry. — Anger 
in  Cape  Colony. — Threatening  situation. — In 
September,  the  government  of  the  South  African 
Republic  adopted  a  measure,  for  the  benefit  of  its 
new  railway,  connecting  Delagoa  bay  with  Pre- 
toria, and  for  the  development  of  foreign  trade  via 
Delagoa  bay  rather  than  through  Cape  Colony, 
which  raised  a  storm  of  indignation  at  the  Cape, 
giving  birth  to  a  grievance  there  which  became 
for  a  time  more  threatening  than  the  griev- 
ances of  the  Uitlanders  of  the  Rand.  The  meas- 
ure in  question  was  one  that  closed  the  "drifts" 
or  fords  of  the  Vaal  river,  between  Cape  Colony 
and  the  Transvaal,  as  ports  of  entry  for  the  im- 
portation of  over-sea  goods.  As  stated  by  the 
British  high  commissioner,  in  a  despatch  (October 
7)  to  British  colonial  secretary,  Chamberlain,  the 
history  of  the  case  is  as  follows: 

"In  the  year  i8qi  the  Cape  Government  came 
to  an  agreement  with  the  Transvaal  Government 
and  the  Netherlands  Railway  Company  to  advance 
the  latter  £600,000  towards  the  construction  of  the 
railway  from  the  Vaal  river  to  Johannesburg,  re- 
ceiving in  exchange  for  such  advance  Netherlands 
Railway  Company  4  per  cent,  bonds  at  £93,  guar- 
anteed by  the  Transvaal  Government.  It  was 
stipulated  in  the  agreement  that  the  Cape  Govern- 
ment might  fix  the  traffic  rates  on  the  Transvaal 
extension  until  the  close  of  1894,  or  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  railway  from  Delagoa  Bay  to  Pre- 
toria, if  such  completion  should  take  place  before 
that  date.  .  .  .  After  the  close  of  the  agreement  the 
Netherlands  Railway  Company  raised  the  rates  on 
its  52  miles  of  railway,  from  the  Vaal  river  to 
Johannesburg,  to  an  average  of  nearly  8d.  per 
ton  per  mile.  Upon  this  importers  began  to  re- 
move a  portion  of  their  goods  from  the  railway 
at  the  Vaal  river,  and  to  send  them  on  by  ruad 
and  bullock-waggon  to  their  destination  in  the 
Transvaal,  instead  of  by  the  Netherlands  Railway 
to  Johannesburg  and  elsewhere  as  before.  This 
move  .  .  .  [was]  met  by  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment issuing  a  Proclamation  closing  the  drifts  on 
the  Vaal  river  alongside  the  railway  as  ports  of 
entry  for  over-sea  goods,  leaving  them  open  for 
other  goods,  the  produce  of  .South  Africa.  Im- 
porters of  over-sea  goods  .  .  .  [had]  thus  only  the 
choice  between  making  use  of  the  Netherlands  line 
from  the  Vaal  to  Johannesburg  at  the  enhanced 
traffic  rates  imposed  on  that  line,  or  of  importing 
via  Delagoa  Bay  or  Durban."  Vigorous  remon- 
strances against  this  measure  were  made  instantly 
by  the  government  of  Cape  Colony,  not  only  on 
the  ground  of  its  unfriendliness  to  the  colony,  but 
also  as  being  an  infraction  of  the  13th  article  of  the 
London  convention  of  1884  (see  above:  1884- 
1894),  and  the  British  government  was  appealed 
to  for  its  interference.  To  this  appeal  the  British 
colonial  secretary  replied  with  much  caution,  on 
November  ist,  in  a  communication  cabled  to  the 
high  commissioner,  as  follows:  "Subject  to  the 
conditions  stated  further  on,  I  am  prepared  to 
authorize  you  to  send  to  the  Government  of  the 
South  African  Republic  a  message  to  the  following 
effect: — 'I  am  advised  by  the  Law  Officers  of 
the  Crown  (who,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state, 
have  examined  the  question  from  a  purely  legal 
standpoint)  that  the  recent  action  of  the  South 
African  Republic  is  a  breach  of  Article  XII.  of 
the    London    Convention.     I    am    further    advised 
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that  the  Government  of  the  South  African  Repub- 
lic cannot  now  set  itself  right  by  malcing  general 
the  prohibition  of  entry  by  the  drifts,  so  as  to 
include  Colonial  goods,  if  and  when  they  reissue 
their  Proclamation,  which,  I  am  surprised  to  ob- 
serve, they  appear  to  have  some  intention  of  doing. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  accept  the  legal  advice 
which  they  have  received;  but  independently  of 
their  Conventional  rights  they  are  of  opinion  that 
the  closing  of  the  drifts,  and  especially  the  exten- 
sion of  that  measure  to  Colonial  goods,  is  so  un- 
friendly an  action  as  to  call  for  the  gravest  re- 
monstrance on  their  part.  While  anxious  for  an 
amicable  settlement  of  the  question,  they  must 
therefore  protest  against  what  they  regard  as  an 
attempt  to  force  the  hand  of  the  Cape  Govern- 
ment in  Conference  by  a  proceeding  which  almost 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  an  act  of  hostility.' 
You  will  communicate  this  message  confidentially 
to  your  Ministers  in  writing,  pointing  out  that 
when  once  it  is  sent  Her  Majesty's  Government 
cannot  allow  the  matter  to  drop  until  they  have 
obtained  a  compliance  with  their  demands,  even  if 
it  should  be  necessary  to  undertake  an  expedition 
for  that  purpose.  Her  Majesty's  Government  do 
not  intend  that  such  an  expedition  should,  like  most 
previous  Colonial  wars,  be  conducted  at  the  entire 
cost  of  this  country;  and  you  should  explain  to 
your  Ministers  that  you  are  therefore  instructed 
to  require  from  them  a  most  explicit  undertaking 
in  writing  that,  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  send  an 
expedition,  the  Cape  Parliament  will  bear  half  the 
gross  expense,  and  that  the  Local  Government  will 
furnish  a  fair  contingent  of  the  fighting  force,  so 
far  as  its  resources  in  men  may  suffice,  besides 
giving  the  full  and  free  use  of  its  railways  and 
rolling  stock  for  military  purposes.  If  your  Min- 
isters cannot  give  you  such  assurances  you  will 
report  fully  by  telegraph,  and  defer  action  pend- 
ing further  instructions  from  me;  but  if  you 
obtain  these  assurances  in  writing,  explicitly  and 
without  qualification,  you  may  send  the  above 
message  to  the  Government  of  the  South  African 
Republic."  This  was  followed  by  a  further  cau- 
tionary message,  November  3,  in  these  words: 
"Referring  to  my  telegrams  of  the  ist  November, 
although  willing  to  support  your  Ministers  on  the 
conditions  already  stated,  I  should  think  it  would 
be  well,  in  their  own  interests,  and  those  of  South 
African  commerce  generally,  if  they  will  be  as 
moderate  as  they  can  find  it  consistent  with  their 
duty  to  be  in  their  demands  as  to  their  share  of 
railway  business."  On  the  4th,  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson  rephed:  "My  Ministers,  including 
Schreiner  and  Faure,  the  two  Dutch  Members,  were 
unanimous  in  their  decision  to  accept  your  condi- 
tions. I  am  assured  by  Mr.  Rhodes  that  he  can 
count  on  the  support  of  the  majority  in  the  Cape 
Parliament,  and  there  are  no  facts  before  me  which 
would  lead  me  to  a  different  view ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  the  question  will  arise,  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  South  African  Republic  will  not  hold 
out  against  the  united  action  of  the  Cape  and  Her 
Majesty's  Government."  On  the  same  day  he 
transmitted  to  President  Krugcr  the  message  con- 
tained (as  above)  in  Secretary  Chamberlain'R 
despatch  of  November  i.  On  the  21st  of  Novem- 
ber the  reply  of  the  Transvaal  Government  was 
given,  as  follows:  "This  Government  mo.st  deeply 
regrets  that  the  Cape  Colony  has  by  its  own  acts 
created,  a  condition  of  things,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  afterwards  found  itself  compelled  to  in- 
voke the  intervention  of  the  British  Government, 
and  it  still  more  deei)ly  regrets  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government,   on   the   'ex   parte'   representations  of 


the  Cape  Colony,  felt  itself  constrained  to  tele- 
graph to  this  Government  in  the  terms  of  the 
communication  of  the  3rd  instant.  From  the 
reply  of  this  Government  it  will  be  evident  to 
your  Excellency  that  it  wishes  to  contribute  in 
every  possible  way  to  preserve  the  good  under- 
standing in  South  Africa,  and  it  therefore  consid- 
ers a  passage  such  as  occurs  in  your  Excellency's 
telegram  of  the  3rd  instant,  'An  attempt  to  force 
the  hand  of  the  Cape  Government  at  the  Confer- 
ence by  a  measure  which  almost  resembles  the 
nature  of  a  hostile  act,'  not  justified  as  regards  this 
Republic.  This  Government  adheres  to  its  opinion 
and  view  that  it  has  an  undoubted  right  to  regulate 
the  ports  of  entrance  on  the  borders  of  the 
Republic,  and  if  Her  Majesty's  Government  calls 
this  an  unfriendly  act,  this  Government  can  only 
say  that  it  was  the  consequence  of  an  unfriendly 
act  of  the  Cape  Colony.  In  order  not  to  be  the 
cause  of  disturbance  in  South  Africa,  this  Govern- 
ment is  prepared  to  submit  the  regulating  of  the 
ports  of  entrance  on  the  borders  of  arbitration, 
it  being  convinced  of  the  justice  of  its  assertion 
that  the  regulating  of  the  ports  of  entrance  on  its 
borders  by  it  is  no  infringement  of  Article  13  of 
the  Convention  of  London." — Great  Britain,  Parlia- 
mentary Publications  {Papers  by  command,  1897, 
C.  8474,  pp.  11-21), 

1895  (November). — State  of  discontent  among 
the  Uitlanders,  and  its  causes. — Franchise  ques- 
tion.— Growth  of  British  imperialistic  designs. — 
The  suspension  of  commandeering  went  a  very 
little  way  towards  removing  the  grievances  of  the 
British  residents  in  the  Transvaal.  Underlying 
that  and  all  other  causes  of  discontent  was  the 
evident  determination  of  the  Boer  inhabitants  of 
the  Republic  to  keep  in  their  own  hands  the  whole 
power  of  government,  both  state  and  municipal, 
and  to  deal  with  the  increasing  multitude  of 
incomers  from  the  outside  world  permanently  as 
aliens,  excluded  from  citizenship  by  as  many  bars 
as  a  jealous  legislature  could  raise.  Until  1882,  a 
foreigner,  settling  in  the  Transvaal,  could  become 
a  citizen  and  a  voter  after  a  residence  of  two 
years.  The  required  residence  was  then  raised  to 
five  years,  and  in  1887  it  was  carried  up  to  fifteen. 
By  this  time  the  immigrant  population  was  grow- 
ing numerous,  and  its  complaints  of  disfranchise- 
ment and  nonrepresentation  in  the  Volksraad,  or 
legislature,  soon  took  on  angry  tones.  In  i8qo 
a  nominal  concession  was  made  to  the  discontented 
Uitlanders,  by  the  creation  of  a  second  Volksraad 
to  which  they  could  elect  representatives.  The  suf- 
frage in  elections  to  this  new  chamber  was  given 
after  two  years'  residence,  on  the  taking  of  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  republic,  and  qualifica- 
tion for  sitting  in  it  was  acquired  after  a  resi- 
dence of  four  years.  But  the  second  Volksraad 
had  no  independent  power.  It  could  act  only  on 
certain  specified  subjects,  taxation  not  included,  and 
all  that  it  did  was  subject  to  overruling  by  the 
first  Volksraad,  while  the  enactments  of  the  latter 
were  entirely  valid  without  its  consent.  The  sec- 
ond Volksraad,  in  fact,  was  no  actual  branch  of 
the  national  legislature,  but  a  powerless  appendage 
to  it,  where  an  appearance  of  representation  in 
the  government  could  be  given  to  the  Uitlander 
population  without  the  reality.  Naturally,  this  ag- 
gravated rather  than  pacified  the  discontent  of  the 
newcomers.  The\  were  a  rapidly  increasing  mul- 
titude, congregated,  for  the  most  part,  in  one 
district,  where  it  was  easy  for  them  to  feel  and  act 
in  combination.  By  1805  there  was  said  to  be 
100,000  of  them  in  the  Witwatersrand,  and  some 
60,000  natives  were  working  in  their  mines.    They 
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were  being  heavily  taxed,  and  they  complained  that 
they  could  get  nothing  adequate  in  return  lor  the 
taxation, — neither  an  eflkicnt  police,  nor  decent 
sanitary  regulations,  nor  a  proper  water  supply,  nor 
a  safe  restraint  upon  the  sale  of  hquors  to  their 
native  work  people.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
charged  that  corruption  prevailed  in  the  omnipo- 
tent first  V'olksraad,  and  among  public  officials, 
and  that,  on  the  whole,  the  Republic  was  in  bad 
as  well  as  in  ignorant  hands.  This  was  not  alone 
the  view  of  the  complaining  foreign  residents,  but 
was  shared  more  or  less  by  unprejudiced  visitors 
to  the  country,  including  James  Bryce,  who  trav- 
elled in  the  Transvaal  in  1895,  and  who  wrote  of 
the  grievances  of  the  Uitlanders  in  quite  a  sympa- 
thetic vein.  Until  the  gold-seekers  came  into  it, 
the  republic  had  been  poor  and  its  revenues  small. 
Their  coming  gave  it  a  full  treasury.  They  were 
the  principal  consumers  of  the  imported  goods 
on  which  its  tariff  was  laid.  Their  large  use  of 
dynamite  and  other  explosives  in  mining  gave  the 
government  an  opportunity  to  make  a  highly  profit- 
able monopoly  of  the  manufacture,  afterwards 
exchanged  for  an  equally  profitable  concession  to 
a  monopolistic  company.  Their  mines  were  the 
proper  subject  of  a  tax  which  yielded  large  returns. 
In  fact,  the  republic  was  taking  much  to  itself 
from  the  Uitlanders, — no  more,  perhaps,  than  it 
had  a  fair  right  to  take, — but,  according  to  what 
seems  to  be  trustworthy  testimony,  it  was  giving 
them  far  less  in  return  for  it  than  they  had  a 
just  right  to  demand,  and  it  was  offering  them 
no  prospect  of  anything  better  in  time  to  come. 
It  seems  to  be  certain  that  responsibility  for 
whatever  was  hostile  and  unjust  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  foreign  population  rested  largely 
upon  the  president  of  the  republic,  Paul  Kruger, 
who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  government  for 
many  years.  He  exercised  an  influence  and  author- 
ity that  had  scarcely  any  limit.  The  Volksraad 
was  obedient  to  his  will,  and  most  of  its  legislation 
was  understood  to  emanate  from  him  and  from 
those  whose  council  he  took.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  practically  shaped  the  whole  pohcy 
of  the  Boer  republic  in  its  dealing  with  the  Uit- 
landers, and  that  it  expressed  the  attitude  of  his 
mind  toward  foreigners  in  general  and  Englishmen 
in  particular.  He  distrusted  even  the  Dutch  of 
Cape  Colony,  and  sought  Hollanders  for  the  public 
service  when  he  needed  qualifications  which  his 
own  people  did  not  possess.  "While  within  the 
Transvaal  there  was  growing  discontent,  matters 
were  so  shaping  themselves  without  as  to  still 
further  compUcate  the  situation.  The  idea  of  a 
Confederation  of  British  South  Africa  and  the 
extension  of  the  British  sphere  to  the  Zambesi, 
had  long  been  the  dream  of  imperialists,  and  the 
ruling  classes  at  the  Cape  had  persistently  urged 
this  upon  the  home  government.  .  .  .  After  the 
consolidation  of  the  diamond  companies,  Mr. 
Cecil  Rhodes  became  the  imperialist  leader  in 
South  Africa  and  marshaled  behind  him  all  the 
corporate  interests  and  combined  influence  of  his 
many  associates.  The  Boer  Republics  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  success  of  imperialistic  enterprise. 
Then  too  the  'scramble  for  Africa,'  which  began 
with  the  efforts  of  the  King  of  Belgium  to  con- 
solidate the  native  tribes  of  central  Africa  under 
Belgian  rule  and  which  resulted  in  the  carving  out 
of  the  Congo  Free  State,  the  assertion  of  German 
protection  over  Damaraland  and  Namaqueland, 
and  the  joint  effort  of  European  powers  to  check 
the  British  sphere,  all  lent  zest  to  ambition  and 
brought  the  English  popular  mind  into  temper 
for    concerted    action.     Under    such    circumstances 
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the  'little  England'  party  lost  its  standing  and 
an  imperial  policy  gained  fullest  support.  With 
such  an  atmosphere  surrounding  the  Transvaal 
the  grievances  of  the  'aliens'  within  could  not 
long  be  disregarded  without  serious  trouble." — 
F.  A.  Cleveland,  South  African  conflict  {Annals  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  no.  265,  pp.  19-22). — See  also  British 
empire;  Expansion:  19th  century:  Africa:  South 
Africa;  Africa:  Modern  European  occupation: 
Later  19th  century. 

1895-1896. — Revolutionary  conspiracy  of  dis- 
affected Uitlanders  at  Johannesburg  with  Rho- 
desians. — Jameson  raid  and  its  results. — In  the 
fall  of  1895,  certain  of  the  disaffected  Uitlanders 
at  Johannesburg,  leaders  of  an  organization  called 
the  Transvaal  National  Union,  abandoned  at- 
tempts to  obtain  what  they  sought  from  the 
president  and  the  Volksraad  by  petition  and  agita- 
tion, and  either  invited  or  accepted  proposals  of 
assistance  from  the  armed  forces  of  the  British 
South  Africa  Company,  with  a  view  to  some  kind 
of  a  revolutionary  undertaking.  The  story  of  the 
plot  has  been  told  with  great  frankness  by  one 
of  the  actors  in  it,  Alfred  P.  Hillier,  who  writes: 
"Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  .  .  .  accustomed  as  he  was  to 
success,  quick  movement  and  rapid  developments, 
in  his  great  career,  had  .  .  .  watched  with  im- 
patient eyes  the  setting  back  of  the  clock  within 
the  South  African  Republic.  His  chief  Ueutenant, 
Dr.  Jameson,  who  had  shared  with  him  the  labour 
of  reclaiming  from  barbarism  and  developing  Rho- 
desia, and  whose  ambition  was  no  less  than  his 
superior's,  discussed  with  him  the  desirability  of 
some  active  outside  pressure ;  and  between  them 
was  evolved  what  is  known  as  the  Jameson  plan. 
Mr.  Beit,  the  capitalist  most  largely  interested 
in  the  mines  of  the  Rand,  an  old  financial  colleague 
of  Mr.  Rhodes,  both  in  the  De  Beers  amalgama- 
tion and  in  the  establishment  of  the  Chartered 
Company,  promised  both  his  influence  and  his 
purse  in  support  of  the  plan.  Overtures  were 
then  made  to  Mr.  Lionel  Phillips,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Chamber  of  Mines,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Leonard,  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Union. 
.  .  .  The  plan  at  this  early  stage  was  presented  in 
a  very  attractive  form.  A  force  under  Dr.  Jame- 
son was  to  be  quietly  gathered  on  the  border.  The 
Johannesburg  agitation,  reinforced  with  capitalist 
support,  was  to  be  steadily  pushed  forward.  Rifles 
and  ammunition  were  to  be  smuggled  into  Johan- 
nesburg. Both  the  High  Commissioner  and  the 
Colonial  Office  might  be  counted  on,  it  was  said, 
to  support  a  vigorous  forward  movement  for 
reform.  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Leonard,  sick  and 
weary  of  the  hopeles.sness  of  unsupported  constitu- 
tional action,  and  of  the  continual  set  back  in  Boer 
politics,  already  casting  round  in  their  minds  for 
some  new  departure,  accepted  and  from  that  time 
forth  co-operated  with  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Dr.  Jame-  4 
son  in  the  development  of  the  Jameson  plan.  In  ■ 
October,  1895,  a  meeting  took  place  at  Groote 
Schuur,  Mr.  Rhodes'  residence  near  Cape  Town, 
at  which  were  present,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Lionel  Phillips,  Mr.  Hammond,  Mr. 
Charles  Leonard,  and  Colonel  Frank  Rhodes.  At 
this  meeting  the  plan  was  more  fully  discussed 
and  matured;  and  in  November,  1895,  when  Dr. 
Jameson  visited  Johannesburg,  the  details  were 
finally  settled.  The  letter  of  invitation  was 
written,  signed  and  handed  to  Dr.  Jameson,  and 
the  date  of  combined  action  provisionally  fixed 
for  the  end  of  December.  Dr.  Jameson's  force 
was  to  be  about  1,000  strong,  and  the  start  to  be 
made  when  finally  summoned  by  the  signatories  of 
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the  letter.  In  the  meantime  the  Johannesburg 
leaders  were  to  have  sent  into  them  4,500  rifles 
and  1,000,000  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  were, 
if  possible,  to  arrange  for  an  attack,  on  the  Pre- 
toria Arsenal  simultaneously  with  the  move  from 
outside.  With  regard  to  the  letter  of  invitation 
which  was  subsequently  used  by  Dr.  Jameson  as 
a  justification  for  his  start,  .  .  .  Mr.  Leonard, 
Colonel  Rhodes,  and  Mr.  Phillips  have  all  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  this  letter  was  never  intended 
as  an  authority  to  Dr.  Jameson  to  enter  the  Trans- 
vaal, unless  and  until  he  received  a  further  sum- 
mons from  them.  .  .  .  The  Johannesburg  leaders, 
relying  on  the  general  sentiment  of  the  community, 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  arranging  a  basis  of 
operations.  So  that  the  plan  when  it  was  gradu- 
ally revealed  to  various  men  had  either  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  them  in  its  entirety  or  rejected.  .  .  .  Men 
demanded  and  received  assurance  that  the  move- 
ment was  to  be  a  republican  one,  and  in  no  way 
to  be  an  attempt  on  the  independence  of  the 
country.  A  sufficient  number  of  rifles  were  also 
to  be  forthcoming,  and  the  High  Commissioner 
was  to  be  on  the  spot  to  expedite  the  adjustment 
of  matters  immediately  disturbances  arose." — A.  P. 
Hillier,  Raid  and  reform,  pp.  47-53.— The  practical 
working  of  the  conspiracy  proved  less  easy  than 
the  planning  of  it.  Arms  and  ammunition  were 
smuggled  into  Johannesburg,  but  not  in  sufficient 
quantities.  The  time  of  action  had  been  fixed 
for  December  28.  When  it  came  near  there  were 
found  to  be  only  2,500  rifles  at  hand,  instead  of 
the  10,000  that  were  wanted.  A  scheme  for  the 
surprising  of  the  Boer  arsenal  at  Pretoria  was 
pronounced  at  the  last  moment  impracticable. 
Still  more  disconcerting  to  many  was  a  report 
which  came  from  Cape  Town,  that  Jameson  would 
require  the  rising  to  be  made  under  and  in  favor 
of  the  British  flag.  "The  movement  within  the 
Transvaal,"  says  Hillier,  "had  from  its  outset  been 
one  in  favour,  not  of  a  British  Colony,  but  of  a 
sound  Republic.  .  .  .  Many  Americans  and  South 
Africans  had  accorded  their  support  only  on  this 
understanding."  Until  a  clearer  arrangement  with 
the  Rhodesians  on  this  point  could  be  reached, 
the  leaders  in  Johannesburg  determined  not  to 
act.  Accordingly,  on  December  26,  two  days  be- 
fore the  appointed  date  of  insurrection,  they  tele- 
graphed to  Jameson  in  covert  language  which  he 
understood,  that  it  was  "absolutely  necessary  to 
postpone  the  flotation."  On  the  following  day 
they  issued  a  lengthy  manifesto,  setting  forth  all 
their  grievances,  and  deferring  until  January  6  a 
general  meeting  of  the  National  Union  which  had 
been  called  for  December  27 — the  eve  of  the  in- 
tended rising.  In  conclusion,  they  set  out  as  their 
demands  the  establishment  of  a  true  republic;  a 
constitution  framed  by  competent  persons  chosen 
by  representatives  of  the  whole  people,  equitable 
franchise,  with  fair  representation,  equality  of  the 
Dutch  and  English  languages,  a  legislature,  re- 
sponsible to  the  heads  of  departments,  removal  of 
religious  disabilities,  an  independent  judiciary,  lib- 
eral and  comprehensive  education,  efficient  civil 
service,  and  free  trade  in  South  African  products. 
— Great  Britain,  Parliamentary  Publications  (Pa- 
pers by  command,  i8q6,  C.  7Q33). — Acting,  as  ap- 
pears, on  his  own  responsibility.  Dr.  Jameson  re- 
fused to  be  stopped  by  the  postponement  at 
Johannesburg,  and,  on  the  evening  of  Decemlier 
2Q,  he  entered  the  Transvaal  territory,  from  Pit- 
sani-Pitlogo,  in  Bechuanaland,  with  a  force  of 
about  500  men.  His  movement  created  consterna- 
tion in  all  the  circles  of  the  conspiracy,  and  received 
no  effectual  support.     It  was  promptly  disavowed 
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and  condemned  by  the  British  authorities,  and  by 
the  home  officials  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company.  Cecil  Rhodes  could  do  nothing  but 
tacitly  acknowledge  his  responsibility  for  what  his 
lieutenant  had  done  (though  the  precipitation  of 
the  raid  was  evidently  a  surprise  and  a  trouble  to 
him)  by  resigning  the  premiership  of  Cape  Colony. 
Meantime,  the  invaders  had  learned  that  the 
Boers  were  not  to  b»  ridden  over  in  the  easy 
fashion  they  supposed.  Hasty  levies  had  inter- 
cepted their  march,  had  repulsed  them  at  Krugers- 
dorp,  with  a  heavy  loss  in  killed  and  wounded, 
surrounded  them  at  Doornkop,  and  forced  them  to 
surrender  on  New  Year's  day.  A  few  days  later, 
the  Uitlanders  at  Johannesburg,  some  of  whom 
had  made  a  confused  and  ineffectual  attempt  to 
take  arms,  proclaiming  a  provisional  government, 
and  around  whose  town  the  excited  Boers  had 
gathered  in  large  force,  were  persuaded  by  the 
British  high  commissioner  to  submit  to  the  Trans- 
vaal authorities,  and  more  than  fifty  of  the 
leaders  were  placed  under  arrest.  With  great  diffi- 
culty. President  Kruger  overcame  the  desire  of  his 
people  that  Jameson  and  his  officers  should  be 
brought  to  trial  and  punished  in  the  country  they 
had  outraged  by  their  invasion,  and  they  were 
handed  over  to  the  British  government  for  removal 
to  England  and  trial  by  an  English  court.  The 
trial  took  place  in  July  (20-28),  before  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  (Lord  Russell  of  Killowen),  Baron 
Pollock,  and  Justice  Hawkins,  with  a  special  jury. 
The  charge  on  which  the  prisoners  were  tried  was 
that  of  having  fitted  out  a  warHke  expedition 
against  a  friendly  state,  in  violation  of  the  For- 
eign Enlistment  Act.  The  charge  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  gave  the  following  questions  to 
the  jury:  Were  preparations  for  a  raid  made  by 
the  defendants?  Did  they  aid,  abet,  counsel,  or 
procure  such  preparation?  Were  they  employed 
in  the  actual  expedition  ?  Did  the  queen  exer- 
cise dominion  and  sovereignty  in  Pitsani-Pitlogo? 
The  jury  returned  affirmative  answers,  which  were 
held  to  constitute  a  verdict  of  "guilty,"  and  sen- 
tence was  pronounced, — fifteen  months  of  imprison- 
ment for  Dr.  Jameson,  and  terms  varying  from 
five  to  ten  months  for  his  four  subordinate  offi- 
cers. During  the  trial  and  after  there  were  many 
demonstrations  of  popular  sympathy  with  the  pris- 
oners. Meantime,  in  April,  the  Transvaal  authori- 
ties had  brought  the  imprisoned  leaders  of  the 
Johannesburg  "reform  committee"  to  trial  at  Pre- 
toria on  charges  of  treason  and  had  convicted  them 
all.  Four,  namely,  Colonel  Rhodes  (brother  of 
Cecil),  Lionel  Phillips,  George  Farrar,  and  John 
Hays  Hammond  (an  .American),  were  sentenced  to 
death;  the  remainder  to  a  payment  of  heavy  fines 
The  death  sentences  were  soon  commuted,  first 
to  imprisonment  for  fifteen  years,  and  subsequently 
to  fines  of  $125,000  on  each  of  four  pris- 
oners. 

1896  (January). — Message  of  the  German  em- 
peror to  President  Kruger,  relative  to  the  Jame- 
son raid. — l-.e  critical  situation  of  affairs  pro- 
duced by  the  Jameson  raid  was  dangerously  com- 
plicated at  the  beginning  by  the  publication  of 
the  following  telegram,  sent  to  President  Kruger, 
on  January  3  by  the  German  emperor:  "I  ex- 
press my  sincere  congratulations  that,  supported 
by  your  people  and  without  appealing  for  help 
to  friendly  powers,  you  have  succeeded  by  your 
own  energetic  action  against  the  armed  bands 
which  invaded  your  country  as  disturbers  of  the 
peace,  and  have  thus  been  enabled  to  restore 
peace,  and  safeguard  the  independence  of  your 
country    against    attacks    from    without."    Presi- 
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dent  Kruger  repliod:  "I  testily  to  Your  Majesty 
my  very  deep  and  heartfelt  thanks  fur  Your 
Majesty's  sincere  congratulations.  With  CJod's  hilp 
we  hope  to  do  everytliing  further  that  is  possible 
for  the  holding  of  our  dearly  bought  indep.-n- 
dence  and  the  stability  of  our  beloved  r-pub  ic." 
This  kindled  a  white  heat  of  indignation  in  Kng- 
land.  It  was  supposed  to  signify  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  German  emperor  to  recogni/e 
the  absolute  indei)endence  which  the  South  Afri- 
can Republic  claimed,  and  to  threaten  interfer- 
ence as  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Boers. 
A  powerful  "flying  squadron"  was  instantly  put 
in  commission,  and  several  ships  were  ordered 
to  Delagoa  bay.  For  some  time  the  relations  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Germany  were  seriously 
strained;  but  various  influences  gradually  cooled 
the  excited  feeling  in  England,  though  not  a  litt'e 
distrust  of  German  intentions  remained. — See  also 
Germany:   iSpb-iSpg. 

1896  (January-April). — Urgency  of  the  Brit- 
ish colonial  secretary  for  redress  of  Uitlander 
grievances. — Invitation  to  President  Kruger  to 
visit  England. — His  requirement  that  Article  IV 
of  the  London  convention  shall  be  discussed. — 
Deadlock  of  the  parties. — The  complaints  of  the 
Uitlandeis  effectually  silenced  for  the  time  being 
at  Johannesburg  by  the  vigorous  action  of  the 
Boers,  were  now  taken  up  by  the  British  secretary 
of  state  for  the  colonies,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and 
pressed  in  strenuous  despatches  to  the  high  com- 
missioner in  South  Africa,  Sir  Hercules  Robinson. 
On  January  4,  1896,  four  days  after  the  surrender 
of  Jameson  and  four  days  before  t?ie  insurgent 
Uitlanders  at  Johannesburg  had  laid  down  their 
arms,  a  long  despatch  was  cabled  by  Chamberlain 
to  the  high  commissioner,  instructing  him  to  make 
"friendly  representation^''  to  President  Kruger  on 
the  subject  of  those  complaints.  "I  am  aware," 
wrote  the  colonial  secretary,  "that  victory  of 
Transvaal  Government  over  Administrator  of 
Mashonaland  may  possibly  find  them  not  willing 
to  make  any  concessions.  If  this  is  the  attitude 
they  adopt,  they  will,  in  my  opinion,  make  a  great 
mistake;  for  danger  from  which  they  have  just 
escaped  was  real,  and  one  which,  if  the  causes 
which  led  up  to  it  are  not  removed,  may  recur, 
although  in  a  different  form.  I  have  done  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  undo  and  to  minimise 
the  evil  caused  by  late  unwarrantable  raid  by 
British  subjects  into  the  territory  of  the  South 
African  Repubhc,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  such 
action  will  be  ever  repeated;  but  the  state  of  things 
of  which  complaint  has  been  made  cannot  continue 
forever.  .  .  .  The  'Volksraad  have  now  the  oppor- 
tunity to  show  magnanimity  in  the  hour  of  their 
success  and  to  settle  all  differences  by  moderate 
concessions.  They  must  fully  admit  the  entire 
loyalty  of  yourself  and  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  the  terms  of  London  Convention,  as 
shown  by  their  recent  intervention,  and  they  must 
recognise  that  their  authority  in  crisis  through 
which  they  have  passed  could  not  have  been  so 
promptly  and  effectively  asserted  without  that  in- 
tervention. If  they  wiil  recognise  this  by  making 
concessions  in  accordance  with  our  friendly  advice, 
no  one  will  be  able  to  suggest  that  they  are  acting 
under  pressure,  and  their  voluntary  moderation  will 
produce  best  effect  among  all  who  are  interested 
in  well-being  of  the  Transvaal  and  in  future  of 
South  Africa."  On  January  13  the  colonial  secre- 
tary pursued  the  subject  in  another  despatch  to  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson  which  gave  definite  warning 
that  Great  Britain  would  resist  at  all  cost,  the  in- 
terference of  any  foreign  power  in  the  affairs  of 


the  South  African  Republic.  The  desjiatth  went 
on:  "I  think  it  right  for  you  to  know  that  Gre.it 
Britain  will  not  tolerate  any  change  in  her  reb- 
tions  with  the  Republic,  and  that,  while  loya  ly 
respecting  its  internal  independence,  subject  to  the 
Conventions,  she  will  maintain  her  [losiiiun  as 
the  Paramount  Power  in  South  Africa,  ;.nd  espe- 
cially the  provisions  of  Article  IV.  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  1884,  ...  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
President  Kruger,  who  has  hitherto  shown  so 
much  wisdom  in  dealing  with  the  situation,  will 
now  take  the  opportunity  afforded  to  him  of 
making  of  his  own  free  will  such  reasonable  con- 
cessions to  the  Uitlanders  as  will  remove  the  last 
excuse  for  disloyalty,  and  will  establish  the  free 
institutions  of  the  Republic  on  a  firm  and  lasting 
basis."  To  this  Sir  Hercules  replied  with  a  re- 
monstrance, saying:  "Your  telegram  13  January 
No.  I  only  reached  me  last  night  after  I  had  left 
Pretoria.  I  could,  if  you  consider  it  desirable, 
communicate  purport  to  President  ol  South  African 
Republic  by  letter,  but  I  myself  think  such  action 
would  be  inopportune.  .  .  .  President  of  Souih 
African  Republic  has  already  promised  municipal 
government  to  Johannesburg,  and  has  stated  in 
a  Proclamation  that  all  grievances  advanc.d  in  a 
constitutional  manner  will  be  carefully  considered 
and  brought  before  the  Volksraad  without  loss  of 
time;  but  until  result  of  trials  is  known  nothing, 
of  course,  will  now  be  done."  Chamberlain  saw 
force  in  the  high  commissioner's  objections,  and 
assented  to  a  momentary  suspension  of  pressure 
on  the  Transvaal  president,  but  not  for  long. 
"I  recognise,"  he  telegraphed  on  the  15th,  "that 
the  actual  moment  is  not  opportune  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Uitlanders'  grievances,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  South  African  Re- 
public may  be  an  embarrassing  one,  but  I  do  not 
consider  that  the  arrest  of  a  few  score  indi- 
viduals out  of  a  population  of  70,000  or  more, 
or  the  supposed  existence  of  a  plot  among  that 
small  minority,  is  a  reason  for  denying  to  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  innocent  persons  reforms 
which  are  just  in  themselves  and  expedient  in  the 
interests  of  the  Republic.  Whatever  may  be  said 
about  the  conduct  of  a  few  individu.ls,  nothing 
can  be  plainer  than  that  the  sober  and  industrious 
majority  refused  to  countenance  any  resort  to  vio- 
lence, and  proved  their  readiness  to  obey  the  law 
and  your  authority.  I  hope,  therefore,  to  hear 
at  an  early  date  that  you  propose  to  resume  the 
discussion  with  President  of  South  African  Re- 
public on  lines  laid  down  in  my  previous  telegrams. 
I  do  not  see  that  the  matter  need  wait  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  trial  of  the  supposed  plotters." 
On  January  28  the  high  commissioner,  under  in- 
structions from  London,  addressed  to  President 
Kruger  the  following  invitation:  "I  am  directed  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  tender  to  your 
Honour  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  England,  with 
a  view  to  discussing  with  them  all  those  questions 
which  relate  to  the  security  of  the  South  African 
Republic  and  the  general  welfare  of  South  Africa. 
I  am  to  add  that,  although  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment cannot  consent  to  modify  Article  4  of  the 
London  Convention  [see  above:  1884-1894],  other 
matterfe  are  open  to  friendly  discussion.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  hope  that  your  Honour 
will  come  as  the  guest  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment." While  this  invitation  was  being  considered, 
and  before  a  reply  to  it  had  been  made,  the 
British  colonial  secretary  reopened  his  own  dis- 
cussion of  the  questions  at  issue,  February  4,  in 
a  despatch  of  great  length,  reviewing  the  whole 
history  of  the  relations  of  the  Uitlanders  to  the 
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government  of  the  South  African  Republic,  anci 
of  the  recent  occurrences  which  had  been  conse- 
quent upon  their  discontent.  It  praised  "the  spirit 
of  wisdom  and  moderation"  shown  by  President 
Kruger,  who  "kept  within  bounds  the  natural  ex- 
asperation of  his  burghers,"  and  it  gave  especial 
attention  to  a  proclamation  which  President  Kruger 
had  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Johannesburg, 
on  the  loth  of  January,  in  which  he  had  said: 
"It  is  my  intention  to  submit  a  draft  law  at  the 
first  ordinary  session  of  the  Volksraad,  whereby  a 
MunicipaUty  with  a  Mayor  at  its  head  will  be  ap- 
pointed for  Johannesburg,  to  whom  the  whole 
municipal  government  of  this  town  will  be  en- 
trusted." On  this  the  secretary  made  the  following 
suggestion:  "Basing  myself  upon  the  expressed  de- 
sire of  President  Kruger  to  grant  municipal  gov- 
ernment to  Johannesburg,  I  suggest,  for  his  con- 
sideration, as  one  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty, 
that  the  whole  of  the  Rand  district,  from  end 
to  end,  should  be  erected  into  something  more 
than  a  municipality  as  that  word  is  ordinarily  un- 
derstood; that,  in  fact,  it  should  have  a  modified 
local  autonomy,  with  powers  of  legislation  on 
purely  local  questions,  and  subject  to  the  veto  of 
the  President  and  Executive  Council;  and  that 
this  power  of  legislation  should  include  the  power 
of  assessing  and  levying  its  own  taxation,  subject 
to  the  payment  to  the  Republican  Government 
of  an  annual  tribute  of  an  amount  to  be  fixed  at 
once  and  revised  at  intervals,  so  as  to  meet  the 
case  of  a  diminution  or  increase  in  the  mining 
industry."  He  suggested  a  superior  court,  control 
of  the  police  and  of  public  education,  mine  man- 
agement, and  all  other  matters  affecting  the  internal 
economy  and  well-being  of  the  district.  Safe- 
guards against  revolutionary  methods  and  storage 
of  arms  should  be  made  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  would  have  no  voice  in  the  government  of 
the  country  at  large.  This  would  reUeve  the 
burghers  of  the  dread  that  the  Uitlanders  would 
endeavor  to  upset  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  permit  them  "to  deal  with  the  grievances 
of  the  comparatively  few  Uitlanders  outside  the 
Rand  on  those  liberal  principles  which  characterized 
the  earlier  legislation  of  the  Republic."  The  note 
goes  on  to  say:  "The  President  may  rest  assured 
that  in  making  the  above  suggestions  I  am  only 
actuated  by  friendly  feeling  towards  himself  and 
the  South  African  Republic.  They  are  not  offered 
in  derogation  of  his  authority,  but  as  the  sincere 
and  friendly  contribution  of  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment towards  the  settlement  of  a  question  which 
continues  to  threaten  the  tranquillity  of  the  Repub- 
lic and  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  whole  of 
South  Africa.  A  proper  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  involves  so  many  matters  of  detail 
which  could  be  more  easily  and  satisfactorily  set- 
tled by  personal  conference,  that  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  discussing  the  subject 
with  the  President,  if  it  suited  his  convenience,  and 
were  agreeable  to  him,  to  come  to  this  country  for 
the  purjjose.  Should  this  be  impracticable,  I  rely 
upon  you  to  make  my  views  known  to  him  and  to 
carry  on  the  negotiations."  This  despatch,  as  soon 
as  it  had  been  forwarded  from  the  colonial  office, 
was  published  in  the  London  Gazette,  so  that  a 
telegraphed  summary  of  its  contents  reached  Presi- 
dent Kruger  before  it  came  to  him  officially, — 
which  naturally  added  something  to  the  irritations 
existing  at  Pretoria.  However,  the  president,  on 
February  8,  by  telegram  to  the  high  commissioner, 
and  more  fully  on  the  2Sth  by  letter,  responded 
to  the  invitation  to  visit  England.  In  his  tele- 
gram he  said:    "In  order  to  give  me  the  liberty 


to  let  the  Honourable  Volksraad  judge  whether 
permission  and  power  to  act  will  be  given  me  to 
go  out  of  the  country,  an  understanding  must, 
of  course,  first  be  come  to  as  to  what  points  will 
be  discussed  or  not,  so  that  I  may  lay  those  points 
before  the  Volksraad  for  deliberation  and  resolu- 
tion." In  his  letter  he  wrote:  "At  the  commence- 
ment, I  wish  to  observe  that  the  object  of  this 
letter  is  to  pave  the  way  for  a  friendly  discussion 
of  the  matters  herein  mentioned,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  solution,  and  further  that,  al- 
though as  yet  I  desire  no  positive  and  direct  assent 
to  the  desires  expressed  herein,  I  would,  neverthe- 
less, to  prevent  a  misunderstanding,  desire  to  have 
an  assurance  that  they  will  be  taken  into  the  most 
mature  consideration  with  the  earnest  endeavour 
and  the  sincere  desire  to  comply  with  my  wishes. 
The  desire  to  receive  this  assurance  will  be  re- 
spected by  your  Excellency  and  Her  Majesty's 
Government  as  reasonable,  when  I  say  that,  con- 
sidering especially  my  advanced  age  and  the  un- 
avoidable delay,  owing  to  my  absence,  in  the  trans- 
action of  matters  affecting  the  highest  State  inter- 
ests, I  would,  with  difficulty,  be  able  to  make  the 
sacrifice  in  going  only  to  discuss  matters  without 
arriving  at  the  desired  result,  and  it  is  evident  that 
if  the  assurance  referred  to  by  me  cannot  be 
given  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  all  prob- 
abiUty  the  Honourable  Volksraad  would  not  grant 
its  consent  and  commission.  .  .  .  Although,  as 
already  said,  the  Government  could  tolerate  no 
interference  in  its  internal  relations  and  the  official 
discussion  of  affairs  with  the  object  of  requiring 
changes  therein  will  have  to  be  avoided,  on  the 
other  hand  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  private 
hints  given  by  statesmen  of  experience  in  the  true 
interest  of  the  country  and  its  independence  will 
always  be  warmly  appreciated  by  me,  from  what- 
ever side  they  may  come.  Going  over  to  a  sum- 
ming up  of  the  points  which,  in  my  opinion, 
should  be  brought  under  discussion,  I  wish  to  men- 
tion in  the  first  place: — i.  The  superseding  of  the 
Convention  of  London  with  the  eye,  amongst 
others,  on  the  violation  of  the  territory  of  the 
South  African  Republic:  because  in  several  respects 
it  has  already  virtually  ceased  to  exist ;  because 
in  other  respects  it  has  no  more  cause  for  ex- 
istence; because  it  is  injurious  to  the  dignity  of  an 
independent  Republic ;  because  the  very  name  and 
the  continual  arguments  on  the  question  of  suze- 
rainty, which  since  the  conclusion  of  this  Conven- 
tion no  longer  exist,  are  used  as  a  pretext, 
especially  by  a  libellous  press,  for  wilfully  inciting 
both  white  and  coloured  people  against  the  lawful 
authority  of  the  Republic ;  for  intentionally  bring- 
ing about  misunderstanding  and  false  relations  be- 
tween England  and  the  Republic,  whereby  in  this 
manner  the  interests  of  both  countries  and  of 
their  citizens  and  subjects  are  prejudiced  and  the 
peaceful  development  of  the  Republic  is  opposed. 
In  the  discussion  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Con- 
vention as  a  whole,  Article  IV.  should  naturally  not 
be  kept  back.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
BritLsh  Government  has  come  to  the  decision  to 
make  no  alteration  in  this  on  account  of  false 
representations  made  to  it  and  lying  reports  spread 
by  the  press  and  otherwise  with  a  certain  object, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
has  called  in,  or  sought,  the  protection  of  other 
Powers.  While  I  thankfully  acknowledge  and  will 
ever  acknowledge  the  sympathy  of  other  Powers 
or  their  subjects,  and  the  conduct  of  the  last 
named  has,  in  the  light  of  the  trials  recently 
passed  through,  on  the  whole  offered  a  favourable 
contrast  to  that  of  British  subjects,  there  is  never- 
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thclcss  nothing  further  from  my  thoughts  than 
to  strive  for  the  jjrotection  of  a  foreign  power, 
which  I  will  never  even  seek.  Neither  I  nor  the 
people  of  the  Republic  will  tolerate  an  interference 
with  the  internal  relations  from  any  power  what- 
ever, and  I  am  prepared,  if  the  course  proposed  by 
me  be  adopted,  to  give  the  necessary  assurances  for 
this,  in  order  that  Her  British  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment need  have  no  fear  that  Her  interests  in  South 
Africa  should  be  injured.  2.  Further  should  be  dis- 
cussed the  superseding  of  the  Convention  by  a 
treaty  of  peace,  commerce  and  friendship,  by  which 
the  existing  privileges  of  England  in  the  dominion 
of  commerce  and  intercourse  and  the  interests  of 
British  subjects  in  the  Republic  will  be  satisfac- 
torily guaranteed  on  the  footing  of  the  most- 
favoured  nation,  and  herein  I  would  be  prepared 
to  go  to  the  utmost  of  what  can  reasonably  be 
asked.  3.  Then  the  necessary  guarantees  will  have 
to  be  given  against  a  repetition  of  the  violation 
of  territory  out  of  the  territory  of  the  Chartered 
Company  or  the  Cape  Colony,  and  of  disturbing 
military  operations  and  unlawful  military  or  police 
or  even  private  movements  on  the  borders  of  the 
Republic.  4.  Further  should  be  discussed  the  com- 
pensation for  direct  and  indirect  injury  to  be  given 
or  caused  to  be  given  by  England  for  and  by  reason 
of  the  incursion  that  recently  took  place.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  evident  and  need  no  argu- 
ment. The  amount  to  be  demanded  it  is  impos- 
sible as  yet  to  determine,  but,  if  required,  it  can 
still  be  given  before  my  departure  to  England. 
5.  I  would,  although  in  the  following  respects  I 
would  not  insist  beforehand  on  an  assurance  such 
as  that  intended  with  regard  to  the  above-men- 
tioned points,  nevertheless  wish  to  request  the 
earnest  consideration  of  a  final  settlement  of  the 
Swaziland  question,  in  this  sense,  that  that  coun- 
try shall  henceforth  become  a  part  of  the  Re- 
public. ...  6.  Further,  I  would  very  much  like 
to  have  discussed  the  revocation  of  the  charter 
of  the  Chartered  Company,  which,  if  this  does 
not  take  place,  will  continue  to  be  a  threatening 
danger  to  the  quiet  and  peace  of  the  Republic, 
and  thereby  also  to  the  whole  South  Africa. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  all  the  above  desires  are 
fair  and  just.  ...  I  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
the  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  the 
points  herein  brought  forward,  in  order  that  I  may 
be  enabled  to  bring  the  matter  for  decision  before 
the  Honourable  Volksraad."  Chamberlain's  reply 
to  this  communication  was,  in  part,  as  follows: 
"Her  Majesty's  Government  regret  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  given  no  definite  reply  to  invitation  to  visit 
England  which  was  sent  to  him  on  28th  January. 
This  invitation  was  the  result  of  private  informa- 
tion conveyed  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  that 
the  President  was  desirous  of  arranging  with  them 
a  settlement  of  all  differences,  and  of  placing  on  a 
permanent  and  friendly  basis  the  relations  be- 
tween the  United  Kingdom  and  the  South  African 
Republic.  Before  forwarding  the  invitation.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  knew  that  his  Honour  was 
in  full  possession  of  their  opinion,  that  no  arrange- 
ment can  be  satisfactory  or  complete  which  does 
not  include  a  fair  settlement  of  those  grievances 
of  the  tJitlander  population  which  have  been 
recognized  by  the  general  public  opinion  of  South 
Africa,  and  which  have  been  the  cause  of  discontent 
and  agitation  in  the  past,  and  are  likely — unless 
remedied — to  lead  to  further  disturbances  in  future. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  also  took  care  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  the  Presidenf  had  been  aware  that 
they  were  not  prepared  to  modify  in  any  way  the 
provisions   of    Article   IV.    of    the    Convention    of 


1884,  and  this  was  again  made  clear  in  the  formai 
invitation  to  visit  England.  Under  these  circum- 
itances,  it  was  with  great  surprise  that  Her  Maj- 
esty's Government  learnt  from  the  Despatch  of  the 
I'resident  of  2Sth  February  that  his  Honour  ob- 
jected to  discuss  the  question  of  the  reforms  asked 
for  by  the  Uitlanders,  and  that  he  desired  to  pro- 
pose withdrawal  of  Article  IV.  of  the  Convention, 
and  Her  Majesty's  Government  regret  that  they 
were  not  informed  of  his  Honour's  views  on  the 
subject  at  an  earlier  date,  as  they  would  not  have 
felt  justified  in  inviting  the  President  to  encounter 
the  fatigue  of  a  journey  to  this  country  if  they  had 
not  been  led  to  believe  that  he  was  in  agreement 
with  them  as  to  the  general  object  of  such  a  visit. 
In  their  view.  Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
able  to  offer  a  complete  guarantee  in  the  future 
to  the  South  African  Republic  against  any  attack 
upon  its  independence,  either  from  within  any 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  or  from  the  terri- 
tory of  a  foreign  Power.  In  return,  they  assumed 
that  the  President  would  make  known  to  them 
the  measures  which  he  proposed  to  take  to  remedy 
the  acknowledged  grievances  of  the  Uitlanders, 
and  to  consider  any  suggestions  which  Her  Maj- 
esty's Government  might  wish  to  offer  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  these  measures  for  the  removal  of  all 
cause  of  internal  disturbances.  .  .  .  Such  a  discus- 
sion as  they  contemplate  would  not  involve  any 
acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  President  ol  a 
right  of  interference  in  the  internal  concerns  of  the 
Republic,  but  would  only  at  the  most  amount  to  a 
recognition  of  the  friendly  interest  of  Her  Maj- 
esty's Government  in  its  security,  and  in  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  South  Africa.  The  President  would 
be,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  accept  or  to  reject  any 
advice  that  might  be  tendered  to  him  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  but  in  the  latter  case  the 
responsibihty  for  the  result  would  naturally  rest 
wholly  with  him.  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
already  expressed  a  willingness  to  give  full  con- 
sideration to  any  representations  which  his  Honour 
may  wish  to  make  on  the  other  points  named 
in  his  letter,  although  some  of  them  are  matters 
wholly  in  jurisdiction  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. But  unless  the  President  is  satisfied  with 
the  explanations  I  have  now  given,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  are  reluctantly  obliged  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  good  purpose  can  be  served  by 
the  proposed  visit."  In  return  to  this  despatch, 
President  Kruger,  on  March  17,  expressed  his  "deep 
disappointment"  at  its  contents,  by  reason  of  which, 
he  said,  "it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  proceed  to 
convene  a  special  session  of  the  Volksraad  at 
once"  for  the  purpose  of  action  upon  the  invita- 
tion of  the  British  Government.  Thereupon  (April 
27),  the  colonial  secretary  cabled  to  the  high 
commissioner  in  South  Africa  withdrawing  the  in- 
vitation. Thus  the  two  parties  were  at  a  dead- 
lock.— Great  Britain,  Parliamentary  Publications 
{Papers  by  command,  1896,  C.  7933,  pp.  19-91 ; 
and  C.  8063,  pp.  11-17). 

1896  (March-September). — Matabele  revolt  in 
Rhodesia. — Taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  in 
affairs  which  followed  the  Jameson  raid,  and  its 
removal  of  part  of  the  police  force  from  the 
country,  the  Matabele  rose  in  revolt.  The  man 
provocation  of  the  rising  appears  to  have  been 
from  severe  measures  that  were  adopted  for  stam'p- 
ing  out  rinderpest  in  the  country.  Many  whites 
were  killed  in  the  regions  of  scattered  settlement, 
and  Buluwayo  and  Gwelo,  where  considerable  num- 
bers had  taken  refuge,  were  in  much  danger  for  a 
time.  But  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  were 
taken  by  the  colonial  and  imperial  authorities,  as 
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well  as  by  the  officers  of  the  South  Africa  Com- 
pany. Troops  were  sent  from  Cape  Colony,  Natal, 
and  England,  and  Major-General  Sir  Frederick 
Carrington  was  ordered  from  Gibraltar  to  take 
command.  Cecil  Rhodes  hastened  to  Salisbury  on 
the  first  news  of  the  outbreak  and  organised  a 
force  of  volunteers  for  the  relief  of  the  beleaguered 
towns.  The  Transvaal  government  offered  help. 
By  June,  when  General  Carrington  arrived,  and 
Lord  Grey  had  succeeded  Dr.  Jameson  as  admin- 
istrator, the  insurgent  natives  had  been  put  on 
the  defensive  and  had  nearly  ceased  their  attacks. 
They  were  driven  into  the  Matoppo  hills,  where 
their  position  was  formidably  strong.  At  length, 
in  August,  Rhodes  opened  negotiations  with  some 
of  the  chiefs,  and  went,  with  three  companions, 
unarmed,  into  their  stronghold.  He  there  made 
an  agreement  with  them,  which  the  British  mili- 
tary authorities  and  many  of  the  Matabele  war- 
riors refused  to  be  bound  by.  But  the  revolt  had 
been  practically  broken  and  soon  came  to  an  end. 

1896  (June). — Resignation  of  Cecil  Rhodes. — 
On  June  26  the  resignations  of  Cecil  J.  Rhodes 
and  Alfred  Beit  from  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
British  South  Africa  Company,  and  of  Rutherford 
Harris  as  its  secretary,  were  accepted  by  the 
board. 

1896  (July). — Investigation  of  the  Jameson 
raid. — Responsibility  of  Cecil  J.  Rhodes. — On 
July  17  a  select  committee  of  the  Cape  Colony 
House  of  Assembly,  appointed  in  the  previous 
May  "to  inquire  into  the  circumstances,  as  affect- 
ing this  colony,  in  connexion  with  the  preparations 
for  and  carrying  out  of  the  recent  armed  inroad 
into  the  territory  of  the  South  African  Republic," 
made  its  report,  rehearsing  at  length  the  facts  ascer- 
tained, with  evidence  in  full,  and  submitting  a 
number  of  "conclusions,"  among  them  the  follow- 
ing: "Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  no 
member  of  the  then  Colonial  Government  with  the 
exception  of  the  then  Prfme  Minister  [Cecil  J. 
Rhodes],  had  any  knowledge  whatever  or  suspi- 
cion of  the  intention  to  send  an  armed  force 
across  the  border  of  the  South  .African  Republic. 
.  .  .  Your  Committee  is  convinced  that  the  stores 
and  workshops  of  the  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines 
were  for  some  time  previous  to  the  inroad  used 
for  the  storage  and  for  the  unlawful  exportation 
of  arms  destined  for  the  South  African  Republic, 
in  connexion  with  this  inroad,  and  also  that  11 
men  were  sent  from  De  Beers  to  Johannesburg, 
who  were  afterwards  allowed  to  resume  their 
positions.  The  evidence  is  clear,  and  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt  on  this  point.  The  local  directors 
give  an  emphatic  denial  to  any  guilty  knowledge 
on  their  part,  and.  your  Committee  must  acquit 
them  of  anything  beyond  negligence,  which  look- 
ing to  the  magnitude  to  the  transactions  and  the 
length  of  time  over  which  they  extended,  must 
have  been  very  marked.  It  is  not  conceivable 
that  such  proceedings  could  have  been  permitted 
without  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  Chair- 
man and  Life  Governor,  Mr.  C.  J.  Rhodes.  With 
regard  to  the  Chartered  Company,  your  Commit- 
tee find  that  the  principal  officials  in  Cape  Town 
either  knew,  or  were  in  a  position  to  have  known, 
the  existence  of  this  plot.  Two  at  least  of  the 
directors,  Mr.  •Beit  and  the  Right  Hon.  C.  J. 
Rhodes,  were,  together  with  the  Administrator, 
Dr.  Jameson,  and  Dr.  Harris,  the  South  African 
Secretary  of  the  Company,  active  as  promoters  and 
moving  spirits  throughout,  and  tliey  were  from 
time  to  time  kept  informed  of  the  prep  rations. 
.  .  .  The  whole  movement  was  largely  financed 
and   engineered   from   outside,   anrl   in   bi  th   c::ses 


certain  directors  and  officials  of  the  Chartered 
Company  of  British  South  .'\frica  were  ac.ive 
throughout.  As  regards  the  Right  Hon.  C.  J. 
Rhodes,  your  Committee  can  come  to  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  he  was  thoroughly  acquain.cd 
with  the  preparations  that  led  to  the  inroad. 
That  in  his  capacity  as  contro  ler  of  the  thiei 
great  joint-stock  companies,  the  B.itish  Souih 
Africa  Company,  the  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines, 
and  the  Gold  Fields  of  South  Africa,  he  dir.ctei 
and  controlled  the  combination  which  rendeied 
such  a  proceeding  as  the  Jameson  raid  possible.  .  .  . 
It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Rhodes  did  not  direct  or 
approve  of  Dr.  Jameson's  entering  the  territory 
of  the  South  African  Republic  at  the  precise  time 
when  he  did  so,  but  your  Committee  cannot  find 
that  that  fact  relieves  Mr.  Rhodes  from  responsi- 
bility for  the  unfortunate  occurrences  which  took 
place.  Even  if  Dr.  Jameson  be  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  last  fatal  step,  Mr.  Rhodes  cannot 
escape  the  responsibility  of  a  movement  which  had 
been  arranged,  with  his  concurrence,  to  take  place 
at  the  precise  time  it  did,  if  circumstances  had 
been  favourable  at  Johannesburg.'" — Great  Britain, 
Parliamentary  Publications  {Papers  by  command, 
1897,  C.  8380,  pp.  7-9). 

1896  (July). — Parliamentary  movement  to  in- 
vestigate British  South  Africa  Company  admin- 
istration.— In  the  British  House  of  Commons,  on 
July  30,  Chamberlain,  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonies,  made  a  motion  for  the  appointment  of 
a  select  committee  of  fifteen  to  conduct  an  inquiry 
into  the  administration  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company,  and  the  motion  was  adopted. 

1896-1897  (May-April).— Continued  controver- 
sies between  the  British  colonial  secretary, 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  and  the  government  of  the 
South  African  Republic. — Complaints  and  coun- 
ter complaints. — Aliens  immigration  law. — For  a 
time  after  the  abandonment  of  the  proposed  visit 
of  President  Kiuger  to  England,  the  older  ques- 
tions at  issue  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Transvaal  fell  into  the  background;  but  new  ones 
were  constantly  rising.  Each  party  watched  the 
other  with  suspicious  and  critical  eyes,  sharply 
questioning  things  that  would  hardly  have  been 
noticed  in  ordinary  times.  The  Boer  authorities, 
on  their  side,  were  naturally  disturbed  and  mr-de 
inquisitive  by  every  movement  of  troops  or  a  ms 
in  the  surrounding  British  territory,  both  of  wh'ch 
movements  were  being  somewhat  increased  by  the 
revolt  of  the  Matabeles.  They  were  impatient, 
too,  for  some  action  on  the  part  of  the  British 
government  against  the  chief  authors  of  the 
recent  invasion, — the  officials  of  the  British  South 
Africa  Company, — and  against  the  company  it?c  f. 
On  May  11,  i8q6,  the  state  secretary  of  the  Trans- 
vaal government  telegraphed  to  the  Brifsh  high 
commissioner  as  follows:  "The  newspapers  of  the 
last  few  days  state  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
still  continue  to  take  the  part  of  the  Directors  of 
British  South  Africa  Company,  especially  Mr. 
Rhodes.  This  Government  will  not  believe  the  ac- 
curacy of  these  reports,  but  it  is  of  oiiinion  that 
the  Chartered  Company  as  administering  the  Gov- 
ernment up  to  now  is  a  source  of  danger  to 
whole  of  South  .Africa.  Ttie  inroatl  into  th's 
Republic  was  made  by  officers,  trooiis,  and  arms  of 
that  Chartered  Company,  and  even  the  cxpl  cit 
prohibition  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  was  un- 
able to  restrain  them,  notwithstanding  the  Chart- 
ered Company  had  taken  upon  itself  the  interna- 
tional obligations  of  Great  Britain.  The  behaviour 
of  the  persons  who  knew  of  the  scheme  of  the 
inroad  beforehand  and  supported  it  is,  as  we  see, 
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defended   by   saying    that   they   acted  thus   in   the 
interests  of   and   for   the  extension   of   Imperialism 
in   South   Africa.     This  Government  does  not   be- 
lieve that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  and  is  con- 
vinced  that   Her  Majesty's   Government   does  not 
wish   to   be   served   by    misdeed."     When    this   was 
communicated    to    the    British    colonial    secretary, 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  he  replied  (May  13)   that  the 
president  of  the  South  African  Republic  "has  been 
misinformed    if    he   supposes    that    Her    Majesty's 
Government  have  taken  the  part  of  any  of  British 
South    Africa    Company    Directors,    including    Mr. 
Rhodes,  with  regard  to  any  connexion  which  they 
may   be   hereafter   proved   to   have   had   with   the 
recent  raid.  ...  On  the  contrary,  while  appreciat- 
ing Mr.   Rhodes's  services  in   the   past.  Her   Maj- 
esty's Government  have  condemned  the  raid,  and 
the'  conduct   of   all  the  parties  implicated   by   the 
telegrams  recently  published.     Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment  have   promised   a   full   Parliamentary   in- 
quiry,  as   soon    as   legal    proceedings    against    Dr. 
Jameson  and  his  officers  have  been  concluded,  to 
examine    the    Charter    granted    to    British    South 
Africa   Company   and   the   operation   of   its   provi- 
sions, and  to  consider  whether  any  improvements 
in  it  are  desirable.     Such   an  inquiry  will  go  into 
the  whole  subject,  not  only,  of  recent  events,  but 
of  the  whole  administration.     Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment cannot  be  expected  to  announce  any  de- 
cision as  to  the   future  of   the  Company   until  the 
Parliamentarv  Committee  has  made  its  recommen- 
dations."    On   the    isth   President   Kruger   replied: 
"This  Government  is  very  pleased  at  receiving  the 
assurance   that   a   searching   inquiry   is   being   insti- 
tuted against   British  .South  Africa  Company   and 
its    Directors,    and    will    follow    its    course    with 
interest."     But    the    following    month    found    the 
authorities   at   Pretoria   still   unsatisfled   as   to   the 
intention    of    the    British    government    to    bring 
Rhodes  and  the  South  Africa  Company  to  account 
for  what  they  had  done.     On  June  iqth  the  then 
acting   high   commissioner    (Sir   Hercules   Robinson 
having  gone  to  England  on  leave)   transmitted  to 
Chamberlain   two  telegrams  just   received   by   him 
from   the   government   of   the   South    African   Re- 
public.    The  first   was  as  follows:     "Acting   under 
instructions,  I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  your 
Excellency,  for  the  information   of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  that,  with  a  view  to  the  welfare  and 
peace   of   South   Africa,   this    Government   is   con- 
vinced  that   the  proofs   in   the   possession   and   at 
the    disposal   of   Her   Majesty's    Government    now 
completely    justify    and    compel    the    bringing    to 
trial  of  Messrs.  Cecil  Rhodes,  Alfred  Beit,  and  Doc- 
tor Rutherford   Harris,  as  has  already   been   done 
with  Doctor  Jameson  and  his  accomplices.     In  the 
interests  of  all  South  Africa,  this  Government  feels 
itself  obliged  to  press  the  taking  of  this  step  upon 
Her     Majesty's     Government.     I     have     also     the 
honour  to  request  your  Excellency  to  communicate 
this  despatch  by  cable  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in   London."     The  second   telegram   read   as 
follows:     "This    Government    regards    with    great 
regret  the  delay  in  the  matter  of  the  inquiry  with 
respect    to    the    complicity    and    responsibility    of 
of    British    South    Africa    Company    in    connexion 
with   the   raid   of   Doctor   Jameson   and   his   band 
within  the  territory  of  this  Republic.     This  Gov- 
ernment  considers   it   its   right   and   duty   to   press 
for  the  speedy  holding  of  the  inquiry,  not  merely 
because   it   is   the   injured   party   but   also   because 
of  its  interest  and  share  in  the  well-being  of  South 
Africa,    whose    interests,    as    repeatedly    intimated, 
are   also   dear   to   Her   Majesty    the   Queen.     This 
Government  is  also  convinced   that   it  is  urgently 


necessary   that   the  entire  control   and  administra- 
tion,  as   well    civil   as   military,    be   taken    out    of 
hands  of  British  South  Africa  Company  and  trans- 
ferred to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  1  am  in- 
structed to  press  this  point  on  behalf  of  this  Gov- 
ernment.    I    have    further    the    honour    to    request 
your    Excellency    to    cable    this    despatch    to    Her 
Majest>'s     Government     in     London."       To     these 
communications   Secretary    Chamberlain   cabled   on 
the  25th  of  June,  "Inform  the  Government  of  the 
South   African   Republic    .   .    .   that   Her   Majesty's 
Government   have   received   their   telegrams   of  the 
iQth  June,  which  were  published  in  London  almost 
simultaneously    with    their    receipt    by    me.     Her 
Majesty's    Government   do    not   require   to   be    re- 
minded   of    iheir    duty    in    regard    to    the    recent 
invasion     of     the    South     African     Republic,    and 
they    cannot    admit    the    claim    of    the    Govern- 
ment   of    the    Republic    to    dictate    the    time    and 
manner    in    which    they    shall    fulfil    their    obliga- 
tions.    I    am    unable    to    understand    the    reasons 
which   have   suddenly   influenced   the   Government 
of  the  South  African  Republic  to  make  representa- 
tions  which    are   inconsistent    with    their    previous 
statements.      On  i8th  April  and  on  15th  May  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  appeared  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  assurances  given  them  by  Her  Maj- 
esty's   Government,    from    which    there    has   never 
been  any  intention  of  departing.    It  would  not  be 
in  accordance  with  English  ideas  of  justice  to  con- 
demn the  British  South  Africa  Company  and  deal 
with  its  powers  as  proposed  in  the  telegrams  before 
an  enquiry  had  been  made,  and  before  the  Com- 
pany  had  been   heard   in   its   own   defence     With 
regard  to  the  demand  of  the  Government  of  the 
South   African  Republic   that  the   three  gentlemen 
specifically   named   shall   now   be    placed   on   their 
trial,   you    will   remind   them   that    Her   Majesty's 
Government  can  only  act  in  this  matter  upon  the 
advice  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  and  in 
accordance    with    the   principles    of    English    law." 
But    Secretary     Chamberlain,    on     his    side,    was 
equally — perhaps  more  than  equally — watchful  and 
critical   of   the   doings  and   omissions   of   the   gov- 
ernment of  the  South  African  Republic.     He  kept 
an  eye  upon  them  that  was  especially  alert  for  the 
detection  of  infractions  of  the  London  Convention 
of    1884    (see   above:    1884-1894),   with   its   provi- 
sions   very   strictly    construed.     He    found    treaties 
negotiated    with    foreign    powers   in    contravention 
of  Article  IV  of  that  Convention,  and  laws  passed 
which   he   deemed   an   infringement   of   its   Article 
XIV.     He   arraigned   the   government   of   the   Re- 
public   upon   each   as   it    came   to    his   knowledge, 
and  then,  on  March  6,  1897,  went  back  over  the 
record    of    his   complaints   and   summed   them   up, 
as  follows:    "It  will  be  convenient  if  I  recapitulate 
briefly  the  occasions  for  such  complaint,  beginning 
with  the  cases  relating  to  Article  IV  of  the  Conven- 
tion. .  .  . 

"i. — Netherlands  Treaty.  On  the  gth  November, 
189s,  an  Extradition  Treaty  between  the  South 
African  Republic  and  the  Netherlands  was  signed  at 
the  Hague,  and  the  ratifications  were  exchanged  on 
the  19th  June  last,  without  the  Treaty  being  sub- 
mitted for  the  approval  of  Her  Majesty.  .  .  . 

"2.— The  Accession  of  the  South  African  Repub- 
lic to  the  Geneva  Convention.  After  Dr.  Jameson^s 
raid,  owing  to  a  report  made  by*the  St.  John's 
Ambulance  Association,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
determined  to  invite  the  South  African  Republic 
to  accede  to  the  Geneva  Convention,  and  the 
necessary  instructions  were  sent  to  Sir  J.  de  Wet, 
who,  however,  omitted  to  carry  them  out.  The 
South   African   Republic,   on  the  30th   September, 
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formally  communicated  to  the  Swiss  Government, 
through  their  Representative  at  the  Hague,  their 
act  of  accession  to  the  Geneva  Convention.  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  in  the  circumstances,  did 
not  hesitate  to  convey  the  Queen's  approval,  but 
the  action  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  none 
the  less  constituted  a  breach  of  the  London  Con- 
vention. 

"3. — Portuguese  Treaty.  An  Extradition  Treaty 
between  the  South  African  RepubUc  and  Portugal 
was  signed  on  the  3rd  November  1893,  but,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  practice,  has  not  yet  been  sub- 
mitted for  the  Queen's  approval,  although  two 
years  have  elapsed  since  Lord  Ripon,  in  his  Des- 
patch of  the  2Sth  February  1895,  requested  your 
predecessor  to  call  the  attention  of  the  President 
to  the  omission.  ...  I  now  pass  to  the  con- 
sideration of  some  of  the  recent  legislation  of  the 
Volksraad  in  its  relation  to  Article  XIV.  It  will 
be  found  that  it  involves  in  more  than  one  case 
actual  or  possible  breaches  of  the  Convention. 
Article  XIV  runs  as  follows: — 'All  persons,  other 
than  natives,  conforming  themselves  to  the  laws 
of  the  South  African  Republic  (a)  will  have  full 
liberty,  with  their  famihes,  to  enter,  travel,  or 
reside  in  any  part  of  the  South  African  Republic; 

(b)  they  will  be  entitled  to  hire  or  possess  houses, 
manufactories,    warehouses,    shops,    and    premises; 

(c)  they  may  carry  on  their  commerce  either  in 
person  or  by  any  agents  whom  they  may  think 
fit  to  employ;  (d)  they  will  not  be  subject,  in 
respect  of  their  persons  or  property,  or  in  respect 
of  their  commerce  or  industry,  to  any  taxes, 
whether  general  or  local,  other  than  those  which 
are  or  may  be  imposed  upon  citizens  of  the  said 
Republic' 

"4. — The  Ahens  Immigration  Law.  This  law  im- 
poses upon  aliens  conditions  of  a  new  and  burthen- 
some  character  in  excess  of  the  simple  require- 
ment that  they  must  conform  themselves  to  the 
laws  of  the  Republic.  ...  2.  The  Aliens  Expulsion 
Law.  This  law  empowers  the  President,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Executive  Council,  after 
consulting  the  State  Attorney,  to  expel,  without 
an  appeal  to  the  Court,  any  foreigner  who,  by 
word  or  writing,  excites  to  disobedience  or  trans- 
gression of  the  law,  or  takes  any  steps  dangerous 
to  public  peace  and  order.  .  .  .  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment ...  do  not  admit  that  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  have  a  right  to  expel  foreigners 
who  are  not  shown  to  have  failed  to  conform  to 
the  laws  of  the  Republic,  and  they  reserve  the  right 
to  object  to  proceedings  under  the  Act  which  may 
amount  to  a  breach  of  the  Convention.  3.  The 
Press  Law.  This  law  empowers  the  State  Presi- 
dent, on  the  advice  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Executive,  to  prohibit  entirely  or  for  a  time  the 
circulation  of  printed  or  published  matter  the  con- 
tents of  which  are,  in  his  judgment,  contrary  to 
good  morals  or  a  danger  to  the  peace  and  order 
in  the  Republic.  The  suppression  of  the  'Critic' 
newspaper,  the  property  of  a  British  subject,  under 
this  law,  is  a  matter  which  may  raise  a  serious 
question  as  to  whether  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  has  been  consistent  with 
the  Convention,  but  as  Hei*  Majesty's  Government 
have  not  yet  received  the  explanation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  in  that  case,  it  is  only 
necessary  for  mc  to  make  a  passing  allusion  to  it  in 
this  Despatch. 

"In  several  of  the  cases  above  cited,  the  strict 
letter  of  the  Convention  could  apparently  have 
been  observed  without  any  difficulty,  while  in 
others  the  objects  which  the  novcrnmenf  of  the 
South   African    Republic   had   in   view   could   have 


been  attained  without  any  infringement  of  the 
Convention  by  a  previous  understanding  with  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment therefore  cannot  conceal  from  themselves 
that  the  Government  of  the  South  African  Re- 
public have  in  these  cases  failed  to  give  effect  m 
practice  to  the  intention,  so  frequently  expressed 
in  public  and  official  utterances,  of  upholding 
the  Convention  on  the  part  of  the  Republic,  and 
of  maintaining  that  good  understanding  with  Her 
Majesty's  Government  which  is  so  necessary  in 
the  interests  of  South  Africa." 

Of  the  laws  complained  of  by  Chamberlain,  that 
relating  to  immigrant  aliens  had  raised  the  most 
protest,  because  of  its  requirement  that  all  such 
aliens  who  were  permitted  to  enter  and  remain  in 
the  country  must  carry  "travelling  and  residential 
passes,"  to  be  shown  on  demand.  The  Transvaal 
government  had  met  Chamberlain's  first  remon- 
strance on  this  subject,  in  January,  by  saying: 
"It  is  an  evident  fact  that,  especially  during  the 
last  time,  the  immigration  of  aliens  of  the  lowest 
class  and  without  any  means  of  subsistence  has 
been  increasing  in  a  disquieting  manner.  These 
persons  are  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  inhabi- 
tants and  of  tjie  State  itself,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  Government,  no  country  whatever  can  be 
obliged  to  admit  such  undesirable  persons.  The 
regulation  of  unrestricted  entry,  as  it  at  present 
takes  place,  is  thus,  from  the  point  of  view  of  police 
requirement,  not  only  necessary  but  also  entirely 
justified  and  constitutes  no  infringement  of  Article 
14  of  the  Convention.  This  Government  does 
not  desire  as  yet  to  express  any  opinion  on  the 
suggestion  that  under  the  circumstances  men- 
tioned it  should  have  approached  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  Government  with  a  view  to  arriving 
at  an  understanding.  In  case,  however,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  has  another 
practical  measure  to  propose  whereby  its  above- 
mentioned  subjects,  whose  presence  here  is  not 
desired  for  the  reasons  stated,  can  be  prevented 
from  seeking  an  outlet  on  the  soil  of  the  South 
African  Republic,  and  that  measure  can  be  found 
to  be  applicable  to  the  subjects  of  other  Powers 
as  well  (since  the  law  makes  no  distinction  in  that 
respect)  it  will  be  ready,  with  gratitude,  to  give 
its  full  consideration  to  such  measure." — Great 
Britain,  Parliamentary  Publications  {Papers  by 
command,  1807,  C.  8423). 

1897. — Conference  of  colonial  premiers  with 
the  British  colonial  secretary.  See  British  em- 
pire:   Colonial  and  imperial  conferences:    1897. 

1897  (January). — Compulsory  labor  in  Rho- 
desia.— In  January,  1897,  the  deputy  commissioner 
of  the  British  government  in  Rhodesia  made  a  re- 
port to  the  high  commissioner  on  several  subjects 
pertaining  to  the  native  administration  of  the 
British  South  Africa  Company  which  he  had 
been  instructed  to  investigate.  One  question  to 
be  answered  was  "whether  there  exists  a  law  or 
practice  whereby  compulsory  labor  is  exacted  from 
natives,  either  by  the  government  of  the  British 
South  Africa  Company,  or  by  private  persons  with 
consent  of  the  government,  or  by  both?"  From 
this  lengthy  report  on  this  subject  the  high  com- 
missioner deduced  the  following  summary  of  con- 
clusions, which  he  communicated  to  the  colonial 
secretary:  "(i.)  That  compulsory  labour  did  un- 
doubtedly exist  in  Matabclcland,  if  not  in  Mash- 
onaland.  (2.)  That  labour  was  procured  by  the 
various  Native  Commissioners  for  the  various  rc- 
(|uirements  of  the  Government,  mining  companies, 
and  private  persons.  (3.)  That  the  Native  Com- 
missioners,   in    the   first   instance,  endeavoured    to 
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obtain  labour  through  the  indunas,  but,  failing  in 
this,  thcv  procured  it  by  force." — Great  Britain, 
Parliamentary   Publications    {Papers   by   command, 

i8q7,  C.  8547).  ^.         ,,..,. 

1897   (January-March).— Conflict  of  the  judi- 
ciary with  the  executive  and  the  volksraad  in 
the  Transvaal.— Case  of  R.  E.  Brown.— In  Janu- 
ary,  i8q7,   a   decision   was   rendered   by   the   High 
Court  of  the  Republic  which  broufiht  it  into  con- 
flict   with    President    KruRer    and    the    Volksraad. 
This  decision  was  given  in  connection  with  a  suit 
brought    again.st    the    government    of    the    South 
African  Republic  by  an  American  engineer,  R.  E. 
Brown;   and   his  had   arisen   out   of   circumstances 
which  were  subsequently   related  by   a  speaker  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  as  follows:    "Mr.  R-  E. 
Brown,  a  young  American  mining  engineer,  living 
and  operating  in  the  Coeur  d'.'^lene  district,  in  the 
State  of  Idaho,  about  eight  years  ago,  at  the  in- 
vitation   of    English    capitalists,    left    this    country 
to  go  to  the  South  African  Republic  for  the  pur- 
pose  of   assisting   in   the  development  of   the  gold 
mines  of  that  country.  ...  At  that  time  most  of 
the    mines    were    held    by    English    companies    or 
Germans.     The    laws    were    very    simple,    but    in 
some  respects  appear  to  have  been,  drawn  in  the 
interest    of    the    wealthy    syndicates.    Upon    the 
discovery  of  new  mines  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public   by    proclamation    opened    them    to    mining 
locations,   fixing   a   day   and   hour   at   which   they 
would    be    opened    to    such    location.     Thereafter 
persons  desiring  to  stake  out  claims  had  to  go  to 
the   office  of   the   responsible   clerk  of   the   district 
in  which  the  mines  were  located  to  make  applica- 
tion  for   licenses   to   locate   the   mines,   and   there- 
after  they    were    authorized,    either   in    person    or 
by  deputy,  to  go  on  the  ground  and  make  mining 
locations.     Under  this  system  most  of  the  valuable 
mines  of  the   country  had  been   absorbed.  ...  In 
June,     i8q5.    President    Kruger    by    proclamation 
opened    the    mines    on    the    Witfontein    farm,   dis- 
trict  of   Potchefstroom,   the   responsible   clerk   for 
which  resided  at  Doornkop,  in  that  district.     Mr. 
Brown  determined  that  he  would  acquire  some  of 
these   mines,   at   least,  and   as  large   a   number   of 
them   as   possible.     Witfontein   was   only   30   miles 
from   Doornkop.   ...   On   the   19th   day   of   July, 
189s,  the  earliest  period  at  which  he  was  permitted 
to  do  so,  he  appeared  at  the  office  of  the  responsible 
clerk   and    sought    licenses   to    locate    1,200    mines 
upon  this  ground.  .  .  .  [But  his  rivals]  communi- 
cated with  President  Kruger  by  wire  and  induced 
him  on   the   night   of   the   i8th   to   issue   a   second 
proclamation,  withdrawing  the  mines  of  Witfontein 
from  the  privilege  of  mining  locations,  and  when 
Mr.  Brown  appeared  at  the  office  of  the  responsible 
clerk   and   tendered   his   money   he   was  met   with 
the  information  of  this  action  on  the  part  of  the 
President  of  the  South  African   Republic,  and  his 
application  was  refused.     But  nothing  daunted  he 
caused  his  agents  on  the  ground  to  locate  the  mines 
the  same  as  if  the  licenses  had  been  granted  to  him, 
and  then  he  brought  suit  before  the  high  court  of 
justice  of  the  South  African  Republic  against  the 
Republic,  alleging  the  facts  .  .  .  and  praying  that 
the    authorities    be    compelled    to    issue    to    him 
licenses  for  the   mines  located,   or   in   lieu   thereof 
that   compensation    be   made   to   him   in    the   sum 
of  £372,400,  amounting  to  about  $1,850,000.   While 
this  suit  was  pending   ...  the  Volksraad   [passed 
a  resolution  approving  the  withdrawal  and  declar- 
ing that  no  person  should  be  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion  on   account  of  it]." — United  States  Congres- 
sional  Record,   Jan.    21,    1901,   p.    1370. — On    Mr. 
Brown's  suit,  the  High  Court  of  the  Repubhc  de- 
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cided  that  the  claimant's  right  to  the  land  was  good, 
and  could  not  be  set  aside  by  ex  post  facto  meas- 
ures of  the  executive  or  the  legislature.  The  presi- 
dent and  the  Volksraad  refused  to  submit  to  this 
decision,  and  passed  a  law  to  overrule  it,  on  the 
ground  that,  under  the  grondwet  (constitution), 
the  Volksraad  is  the  highest  power  in  the  state. 
"The  live  judges,  on  March  i,  1897,  unanimously 
issued  a  declaration,  stating  that  by  this  so-called 
Law  No.  I  of  1897  a  vital  violation  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  bench  had  taken  place,  and  that 
the  judges  were  exposed  in  future  to  the  suspicion 
of  bribery.  .  .  .  [Meantime]  the  chief  justice  of  the 
Cape  Colony  arrived  in  Pretoria,  and  through  his 
mediation  a  written  understanding  was  proposed 
by  the  judges  on  March  19,  and  accepted  without 
any  qualification  by  the  President  on  March  22, 
1897.  By  the  terms  of  this  compact  the  judges 
undertook  not  to  test  laws  and  resolutions  of  the 
Volksraad  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  the 
President  would  as  soon  as  possible  submit  a  draft 
Grondwet  to  the  Volksraad  providing  how  alone 
the  Grondwet  can  be  altered  by  special  legis- 
lation in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  constitution  of  the  Orange  Free 
State  on  the  subject,  and  incorporating  the^guar- 
anties  for  the  independence  of  the  judiciary.  By 
these  means  the  judges  intended  to  protect  both 
the  constitution  and  the  bench  against  sudden 
surprises  and  attacks." — s6</i  Congress,  ist  Session, 
House  of  Representatives,  Document  no.  618. — The 
promised  amendment  of  the  grondwet  was  not 
made,  and  the  issue  concerning  it  was  brought  to 
a  crisis  in  the  next  year.  See  below:  1898  (Jan- 
uary-February). 

1897  (February). — Indemnity  claimed  by  South 
African  Republic  for  the  Jameson  raid. — On 
February  16,  1897,  the  state  secretary  of  the 
South  African  Republic,  Dr.  W.  J.  Leyds,  pre- 
sented to  the  British  high  commissioner  the  fol- 
lowing "specification  of  the  compensation  to  which 
the  Government  of  the  South  African  republic  lays 
claim  for  and  in  connexion  with  the  incursion  into 
the  territory  of  the  South  African  republic  by  Dr. 
Jameson  and  the  trooos  of  the  Chartered  Company 
at  the  end  of  December  1895  and  the  beginning  of 
January   1896. 

£       s.  d. 

1.  Expenditure  for  military  and  com- 
mando services  in  connexion  with  the  in- 
cursion,   the   sum    of I36i733     4     3 

2.  Compensation  to  the  Netherlands 
.South  African  Railway  Company  for 
making  use.  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
cession granted  to  that  Company,  of  the 
railway  worked  by  it  during  the  com- 
mando   on    account    of    the    incursion    of 

Dr.   Jameson    9.500     o     o 

3.  Disbursements  to   surviving  relatives 

of  slain  and  wounded. .  234   19     6 

4.  For  annuities,  pensions,  and  dis- 
bursements to  widows  and  children  of 
slain  burghers  and  to  relatives  of  unmar- 
ried  slain   burghers,   as    also    to   wounded 

burghers,  a   total  sum  of 28,243     o     o 

5.  Expenses  of  the  telegraph  depart- 
ment, for  more  overtime,  more  telegrams 
on  service  in  South  African  communica- 
tion, more  cablegrams.  &c 4,692   1 1      9 

6.  Hospital  expenses  for  the  care  of 
the    wounded    and   sick    men,    &c.    of    Dr. 

Jameson     ^ 225     o     o 

7.  For  support  of  members  of  the  fam- 
ilies   of    commandeered    burghers    during 

the    commando     177     8     8 

8.  Compensation  to  be  paid  to  the 
commandeered  burghers  for  their  services 
and  the  troubles  and  cares  brought   upon 

them     462,120     o     o 

9.  Account  of  expenses  of  the  Orange 

Free    State   36,01 1191 

677.938     3     3 

Moral  or  intellectual  compensation  to  which  the 
2i 
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Government  of  the  South  African  Republic  lays 
claim  for  and  in  connexion  with  the  incursion  into 
the  Territory  of  the  South  African  Republic  by 
Dr.  Jameson  and  the  Troops  of  the  Chartered 
Company  at  the  end  of  December  189S  and  the 
beginning  of  January  1896.  One  miUion  pounds 
sterling  (£1,000,000)."  To  this  claim  the  British 
colonial  secretary,  Joseph  Chamberlain,  replied  on 
April  10,  saying,  with  reference  to  the  specification 
under  the  second  head,  "for  moral  or  intellectual 
damage,"  that  "Her  Majesty's  Government  .  .  . 
regret  that  they  do  not  feel  justified  in  presentmg 
it  to  the  British  South  Africa  Company";  and 
adding:  "Her  Majesty's  Government  fear  that  they 
may  be  compelled  to  take  similar  exception  to 
certain  of  the  items  composing  the  first  head,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  very  short  period  which 
elapsed  between  the  crossing  of  the  frontier  by 
Dr.  Jameson's  force  and  its  surrender;  .  .  .  [he 
asked  for  full  particulars]  of  the  way  in  which 
the  different  items  comprised  in  the  first  head  .  .  . 
[were]  arrived  at." — Great  Britain,  Parliamentary 
Publications  (Papers  by  command,  1897,  C.  8404; 
and  1898,  C.  8721). 

1897  (February). — Appointment  of  Sir  Alfred 
Milner. — In  February,  Sir  Alfred  Milner  was  ap- 
pointed high  commissioner  for  South  Africa  and 
governor  of  Cape  Colony,  to  succeed  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson,  retired,  and  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Lord  Rosmead. 

1897  (February). — Franchise  in  the  Transvaal. 
— The  government  of  the  Transvaal  extended  the 
full  franchise  to  862  Uitlanders,  who  supported  it 
at  the  time  of  the  Jameson  raid. 

1897  (February-July). — British  parliamentary 
investigation  of  the  Jameson  raid. — A  committee 
of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  appointed  "to 
inquire  into  the  origin  and  circumstances  of  the 
incursion  into  the  South  African  Republic  by  an 
armed  force,  and  into  the  administration  of  the 
British  South  Africa  Company,"  began  its  sittings 
on  February  16,  1897.  Among  the  members  of  the 
committee  were  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
the  attorney-general,  Joseph  Chamberlain,  colonial 
secretary  of  state  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  Henry 
Labouchere,  John  Ellis,  Sidney  Buxton,  Edward 
Blake,  and  others.  Cecil  Rhodes,  who  was  first 
examined  by  the  Committee,  read  a  statement  of 
the  circumstances  leading  up  to  the  raid,  in  which 
he  said  that,  as  one  largely  interested  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, he  felt  that  the  unfriendly  attitude  of  the 
Boer  government  was  the  great  obstacle  to  com- 
mon action  among  the  various  states  in  South 
Africa,  and  that  therefore,  he  had  assisted  the 
movement  in  Johannesburg  with  his  purse  and 
influence.  "Further,"  he  said,  "acting  within  my 
rights,  in  the  autumn  of  1895  I  placed  a  body 
of  troops  under  Dr.  Jameson,  prepared  to  act  in 
the  Transvaal  in  certain  eventualities."  Subse- 
quently Rhodes  declared:  "With  reference  to  the 
Jameson  raid,  I  may  state  that  Dr.  Jameson  went 
in  without  my  authority."  He  concluded  his  state- 
ment by  declaring  that  in  what  he  did  he  was 
greatly  influenced  by  his  belief  that  the  policy  of 
the  Boer  government  was  to  "introduce  the  influ- 
ence of  another  foreign  Power  into  the  already 
complicated  system  of  South  Africa."  Rhodes  was 
kept  under  examination  before  the  committee  for 
four  days,  and  then  "almo.st  the  next  thing  heard 
of  him  was  that  he  had  started  for  South  Africa 
on  his  way  back  to  Rhodesia."  Another  witness 
examined  was  Sir  Graham  Bower,  Secretary  to  the 
high  commissioner  at  the  Cape.  "His  evidence  was 
certainly  most  startling,  and  at  the  same  time  of 


great  importance.  He  stated  that  late  in  Octo- 
ber, 189s,  Mr.  Rhodes  came  into  his  office  and 
said:  'I  want  you  to  give  me  your  word  of 
honour  that  you  will  not  say  a  word  to  any  one 
about  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you.'  Sir  Graham 
Bower — who,  as  he  said,  had  a  great  many  Cape 
secrets  in  his  possession — pledged  his  word,  and 
soon  found  he  was  in  possession  of  a  secret  which  it 
was  his  official  duty  to  disclose  to  the  High  Com- 
missioner and  his  private  duty  not  to  disclose. 
Mr.  Rhodes  then  said  that  he  was  negotiating 
about  the  Protectorate,  that  there  was  going  to  be 
a  rising  in  Johannesburg,  and  that  he  wished  to 
have  a  police  force  on  the  border.  He  added  in 
substance:  'If  trouble  comes  I  am  not  going  to  sit 
still.  You  fellows  are  infernally  slow.'  It  further 
transpired  that  on  the  fateful  Sunday  (Dec.  28) 
Mr.  Rhodes  had  told  him  that  Jameson  had  gone 
in,  but  that  he  hoped  that  the  message  he  had 
sent  would  stop  him."  When  Dr.  Jameson  was 
examined  he  fully  acknowledged  his  conspiracy 
with  the  Johannesburg  revolutionists,  and  stated 
that  he  had  given  information  of  it  to  Cecil 
Rhodes,  adding:  "He  agreed,  and  we  arranged  that 
when  the  rising  took  place  he  should  go  to  Johan- 
nesburg or  Pretoria  with  the  High  Commissioner 
and  Mr.  Hofmeyr  to  mediate  between  the  Trans- 
vaal Government  and  the  Uitlanders.  With  these 
matters  settled,  I  left  Cape  Town  and  joined  my 
camp  at  Pitsani.  I  required  no  orders  or  authority 
from  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  desired  neither  to  receive 
nor  to  send  any  messages  from  or  to  Cape  Town." 
In  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
the  colonial  secretary,  desired  to  give  testimony, 
and  related  that  Dr.  Harris,  the  secretary  in  South 
Africa  to  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  said 
to  him,  "I  could  tell  you  something  in  confidence," 
or  "I  could  give  you  some  confidential  informa- 
tion"; but  that  he  (Chamberlain)  stopped  him  at 
once,  saying,  "I  do  not  want  to  hear  any  confiden- 
tial information.  I  am  here  in  an  official  capacity, 
and  I  can  only  hear  information  of  which  I  can 
make  official  use";  and  adding:  "I  have  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson  in  South  Africa.  I  have  entire  confidence 
in  him,  and  I  am  quite  convinced  he  will  keep  me 
informed  of  everything  I  ought  to  know."  In  con- 
cluding his  testimony.  Chamberlain  said:  "I  desire 
to  say,  in  the  most  explicit  mariner,  that  I  did 
not  then  have,  and  that  I  never  had,  any  knowl- 
edge or — until,  I  think  it  was,  the  day  before  the 
raid  took  place — the  slightest  suspicion  of  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  hostile  or  armed  invasion 
of  the  Transvaal."  The  committee  having  called 
upon  Cecil  Rhodes'  solicitor,  B.  F.  Hawksley,  to 
produce  telegrams  which  had  passed  between 
Rhodes  and  himself,  refused  to  do  so.  The  report 
of  the  majority  of  the  committee,  signed  by  all  of 
its  members  except  Labouchere  and  Blake  (the 
former  of  whom  submitted  a  minority  report),  was 
made  public  on  July  13.  The  results  of  its  inquiry 
were  summed  up  under  the  following  heads:  I. 
"Great  discontent  had,  for  some  time  previous 
to  the  incursion,  existed  in  Johannesburg,  arising 
from  the  grievances  of  the  Uitlanders.  II.  Mr. 
Rhodes  occupied  a  great  position  in  South  Africa ; 
he  was  Prime  Minister  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and, 
beyond  all  other  persons,  should  have  been  care- 
ful to  abstain  from  such  a  course  of  action  as 
that  which  he  adopted.  As  managing  director 
of  the  British  South  .Africa  Company,  as  director 
of  the  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines  and  the  Gold 
Fields  of  South  .Xfrica,  Mr.  Rhodes  controlled  a 
great  combination  of  interests;  he  used  his  position 
and  those  interests  to  promote  and  assist  his 
policy.     Whatever    justification    there    might    have 
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been    for    action    on    the    part    of    the    people    of 
Johannesburg,  there  was  none  for  the  conduct  ol  a 
person  in  Mr.  Rhodes'  position  in  subsidising,  or- 
ganising,   and    stimulating    an    armed    insurrection 
against    the    Government    ot     the    South    African 
Republic,  and  employing   the  forces  and   resources 
of    the    Chartered    Company    to    support    such    a 
revolution.     He    seriously     embarrassed     both     the 
Imperial  and  Colonial  Governments,  and  his  pro- 
ceedings  resulted  in   the   invasion   of   the   territory 
of   a   State   which    was   in   friendly   relations   with 
her  Majesty,  in  breach  of  the  obligation  to  respect 
the   right   of   self-government   of   the   South   Afri- 
can  Republic   under  the   conventions   between   her 
Majesty   and   that   State.     Although    Ur.   Jameson 
'went  in'   without   Mr.   Rhodes'  authority,   it   was 
always  part   of   the  plan   that  these   forces  should 
be  used  in  the  Transvaal  in  support  of  an  insur- 
rection.    Nothing    could    justify    such    a    use    of 
such  a  force,  and  Mr.  Rhodes'  heavy  responsibility 
remains,   although    Dr.   Jameson    at    the    last    mo- 
ment   invaded    the    Transvaal    without    his    direct 
sanction.     III.  Such  a  policy  once  embarked  upon 
inevitably  involved  Mr.  Rhodes  in  grave  breaches 
of    duty    to    those    to    whom    he   owed   allegiance. 
He   deceived  the   High   Commissioner   representing 
the  Imperial  Government,  he  concealed  his  views 
from   his  colleagues  in  the  Colonial  Ministry  and 
from  the  board  of  the  British  South  Africa  Com- 
pany, and  led  his  subordinates  to  believe  that  his 
plans  were  approved   by   his  superiors.     IV.   Your 
committee    have    heard    the    evidence    of    all    the 
directors    of    the    British    South    Africa    Company, 
with  the  exception  of  Lord  Grey.     Of  those  who 
were  examined,  Mr.  Beit  and  Mr.  Maguire  alone 
had   cognisance   of   Mr.   Rhodes'   plans.     Mr.   Beit 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  negotiations  with 
the   Reform  Union;   he  contributed  large  sums  of 
money  to  the  revolutionary  movement,  and  must 
share  full  responsibility   for  the  consequences.     V. 
There   is  not   the  slightest   evidence   that   the   late 
High    Commissioner   in   South   Africa,   Lord   Ros- 
mead,    was    made    acquainted    with    Mr.    Rhodes' 
plans.     The  evidence  on  the  contrary,  shows  that 
there  was  a  conspiracy  to  keep  all  information  on 
the  subject  from  him.     The  committee  must,  how- 
ever, express  a  strong  opinion  upon  the  conduct  of 
Sir   Graham   Bower,   who   was  guilty   of   a   grave 
dereliction   of   duty   in   not  communicating   to   the 
High    Commissioner    the    information    which    had 
come  to  his  knowledge.     Mr.  "Newton  failed  in  his 
duty  in  a  like  manner.     VI.  Neither  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  nor  any  of  the  officials 
of    the    Colonial    Office    received   any    information 
which  made  them,  or  should  have  made  them  or 
any  of  them,  aware  of  the  plot  during  its  develop- 
ment.    VII.  Finally,  your  committee  desire  to  put 
on  record  an  absolute  and  unqualified  condemna- 
tion of  the  raid  and  of  the  plans  which  made  it 
possible.     The    result    caused    for    the    time   being 
grave  injury  to  British  influence  in  South  Africa. 
Public  confidence  was  shaken,  race  feeUng  embit- 
tered,   and    serious    difficulties   were    created    with 
neighbouring  States." — Annual  Register,  1897. 

1897  (April). — Treaty  of  alliance  between 
Orange  Free  State  and  Transvaal. — In  April,  the 
two  republics  entered  into  a  treaty  for  mutual 
support  and  defense  against  attacks  on  the  inde- 
pendence of  either,  each  opening  its  political  fran- 
chises to  the  citizens  of  the  other  on  the  taking 
of  an   oath   of  allegiance. 

1897  (April). — Military  expenditure  by  British 
and  Boer  governments. — The  budget  of  the  Brit- 
ish chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  April,  contained  an  item 
of  £200,000  for  increased  military  expenditure  in 


South    Africa.     This    was    promptly    attacked    by 
the    opposition,    who    accused    the   government    of 
pursuing    a    war    policy    in    its    dealings   with    the 
Transvaal.     Sir    William    Harcourt    declared    that 
Chamberlain  had  "in  every  utterance  of  his  during 
the  last  few  months,  been  endeavouring  to  exasper- 
ate  sentiment    in    South    Africa,    and    to    produce 
what,  thank  God!   he  had  failed   in  producing — a 
racial   war."     Chamberlain    retorted   that   Sir  Wil- 
liam  Harcourt's  attitude   was   unpatriotic   and  in- 
jurious to  the  cause  of  peace.     He  denied  aggres- 
siveness in  the  policy  of  the  government,  asserting 
that  the  South  African  Republic  had  been  spending 
millions  on   armaments   imported   from   abroad,  in 
view    of    which    the    strengthening    of    the    British 
garrison   at    the    Cape    by   an   additional    regiment 
and  three  batteries  was  no  unreasonable  measure. 
Balfour,  also,   begged  the   House  and  the  country 
to    believe   that   the   troops   were   sent    only    as   a 
measure  of  precaution,  to  maintain  admitted  rights. 
1897     (May-October).— British     assertion     of 
suzerainty  over  the  Transvaal  and  declination 
of  proposal  to  arbitrate  disagreements. — On  May 
7,    1897,   the   acting   state   secretary    of   the    South 
African    Repubhc    addressed    to    the    British    agent 
at   Pretoria   a   communication   of  great   length,   re- 
viewing the  positions  taken  by  Chamberlain  in  his 
several    arraignments    of    the    government    of    the 
repubhc  for  alleged  violation  of  the  London  con- 
vention  of   1884,  and  proposing  an   arbitration   of 
the  questions  involved.    "The  complaint,"  he  wrote, 
"which  Her  British  Majesty's  Government  has  ad- 
vanced in  an  unmistakably  pronounced  manner  over 
an  actual  or  possible  breach  of  the  Convention  has 
deeply  grieved  this  Government,  as  it  thinks  that 
it  has  fulfilled  its  obligations.  .  .  .  And  if  it  were 
not   that   this   Government   wishes   to   guard  itself 
against  adopting  a  recriminating  tone,  it  might  put 
the   question   whether,   for   example,   the   incursion 
of  Dr.  Jameson,  whether  considered  as  a  breach  of 
the    Convention    or    a    grievance,    is    not    of    im- 
measurably   greater    importance    than    the    various 
matters  adduced  by  Her  British  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment  would  be,  even  if  the  contention  that  they 
constitute    breaches    of    the    Convention    could    be 
accepted.  .  .  .  While  it  respects  the  opinion  of  Her 
British  Majesty's  Government,  it  takes  the  liberty, 
with  full  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  its  own 
views,  to  propose  to  Her  British  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment   the    principle    of    arbitration.  .  .  .  Although 
this   government   is    firmly   convinced   that    a   just 
and    impartial    decision    might    be    obtained    even 
better  in  South  Africa  than  anywhere  else,  it  wishes, 
in  view  of   the  conflicting  elements,   interests,  and 
aspirations,    which    are    now    apparent    in    South 
Africa,  ...  to   propose   that  the   President   of   the 
Swiss   Bondstate,   who   may   be   reckoned    upon   as 
standing   altogether    outside    the    question,   and    to 
feel   sympathy    or    antipathy   neither    for   the    one 
party  nor  for  the  other,  be  requested  to  point  out 
a  competent  jurist,  as  has  already  oftener  been  done 
in  respect  of  international  disputes.     The  Govern- 
ment would  have  no  objection  that  the  arbitrator 
be  subject  to  a  limitation   of  time,  and  gives   the 
assurance  now  already  that  it  will  willingly  subject 
itself  to  any  decision  if  such  should,  contrary  to  its 
expectation,  be  given  against  it.  .  .  .  This   Gover- 
nor will  be  pleased  if  it  can  learn  the  decision  of 
Her   Majesty's   Government   as  soon   as   possible." 
Chamberlain's    reply     to    this    proposal    was    not 
written   until   the    i6th   of   the   following   October, 
when   he,   in   turn,   reviewed,   point   by   point,   the 
matters   dealt   with    in    the   despatch    of   Mr.   Van 
Boeschoten.     Concerning   the   proposal   of   arbitra- 
tion, the  reply  of  the  British  colonial  secretary  was 
as  follows:  "In  making  this  proposal  the  Govern- 
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ment  of  the  South  African  Repubhc  appear  to  have 
overlooked  the  distinction  between  the  Conventions 
of  1881  and  1884  and  an  ordinary  treaty  between 
two  independent  Powers,  questions  arising  upon 
which  may  properly  be  the  subject  of  arbitration. 
By  the  Pretoria  Convention  of  1881  Her  Majesty,  as 
Sovereign  of  the  Transvaal  Territory,  accorded  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  territory  complete  self- 
government  subject  to  the  suzerainty  of  Her  Maj- 
esty, her  heirs  and  successors,  upon  certain  terras 
and  conditions  and  subject  to  certain  reservations 
and  limitations  set  forth  in  33  articles,  and  by  the 
London  Convention  of  1884  Her  Majesty,  while 
maintaining  the  preamble  of  the  earlier  instrument, 
directed  and  declared  that  certain  other  articles  em- 
bodied therein  should  be  substituted  for  the  articles 
embodied  in  the  Convention  of  1881.  The  articles  of 
the  Convention  of  1881  were  accepted  by  the  Volks- 
raad  of  the  Transvaal  State,  and  those  of  the  Con- 
vention of  1884  by  the  Volksraad  of  the  South 
African  Republic.  Under  these  Conventions,  there- 
fore, Her  Majesty  holds  towards  the  South  African 
Republic  the  relation  of  a  suzerain  who  has  ac- 
corded to  the  people  of  that  Repubhc  self-govern- 
ment upon  certain  conditions,  and  it  would  be  in- 
compatible with  that  position  to  submit  to  arbi- 
tration the  construction  of  the  conditions  on  which 
she  accorded  self-government  to  the  Republic.  One 
of  the  main  objects  which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  in  view  was  the  prevention  of  the  inter- 
ference of  any  foreign  Power  between  Her  Majesty 
and  the  South  African  Republic,  a  matter  which 
they  then  held,  and  which  Her  Majesty's  present 
Government  hold,  to  be  essential  to  British  in- 
terests, and  this  object  would  be  defeated  by  the 
course  now  proposed.  The  clear  intention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  at  the  time  of  the  London 
Convention,  that  questions  in  relation  to  it  should 
not  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  when  the  delegates  of  the  South  African 
Republic,  in  the  negotiations  which  preceded  l^at 
convention,  submitted  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  the  first  instance  (in  a  letter  of  the  26th 
of  November,  1883,  which  will  be  found  on  page 
Q  of  the  Parliamentary  Paper  C.  3947  of  1884)  the 
draft  of  a  treaty  or  convention  containing  an  arbi- 
tration clause,  they  were  informed  by  the  Earl  of 
Derby  that  it  was  neither  in  form  nor  in  substance 
such  as  Her  Majesty's  Government  could  adopt." — " 
Great  Britain,  Parliamentary  Publications  {Papers 
by  command,  1898,  C.  8721). 

1898. — Position  of  political  parties  in  Cape 
Colony. — Progressives  and  Afrikander  Bund. — 
The  disputes  with  the  Transvaal  had  an  unhappy 
effect  on  feeling  in  Cape  Colony.  Time  did  not 
soften  the  asperities  of  the  situation,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  1898  the  state  of  affairs  was  de- 
.'cribed  by  a  writer  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  as 
follows:  "The  present  position  of  parties  at  the 
Cape  is  as  unfortunate  and  as  unwarranted  as  any 
that  the  severest  critic  of  Parliamentary  institu- 
tions could  have  conjured  up.  .  .  .  The  Cape  has 
always  had  the  curse  of  race  prejudice  to  contend 
with.  .  .  .  Both  Bondsmen  [Afrikander  Bund  I  and 
Progressives  are  Conservatives  of  a  decided  type. 
Practically  they  are  agreed  in  advocating  protec- 
tive duties  on  sea-borne  trade,  although  in  a  de- 
gree they  differ,  for  whilst  the  Bond  would  have 
imposts  as  they  are,  the  Progressives  wish  to  reduce 
the  duties  on  food  stuffs  to  meet  the  grievance  of 
the  urban  constituencies,  and  might  be  induced  to 
accord  preferential  treatment  to  British  goods. 
On  the  native  question  neither  party  adopts  what 
■  would  in  England  be  considered  an  'advanced'  pro- 
gramme, for  education  is  not  made  a  cardinal  point, 
and  they  would  equally  like,  if  possible,  to  extend 


the  application  of  the  Glen  Grey  Act,  which,  by 
levying  a  tax  on  the  young  Kaffirs  who  have  not  a 
labour  certificate,  forces  them  to  do  some  service 
to  the  community  before  exercising  their  right  of 
'putting  the  spoon.'  as  the  phrase  is,  'into  the  family 
pot.'  Neither  party  wishes  to  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  property  or  the  absolute  tenure  of  land 
under  the  Roman-Dutch  law.  A  tax  on  the  output 
of  diamonds  at  Kimberley  has  been  advocated  by 
some  members  of  the  Bond  as  a  financial  expedient, 
but  it  is  understood  to  have  been  put  forward 
rather  as  a  threat  against  Mr.  Rhodes  personally 
than  as  a  measure  of  practical  politics.  Questions 
of  franchise  are  tacitly  left  as  they  are,  for  no 
responsible  poHticians  wish  to  go  back  upon  the 
enactment  which  restricted  the  Kaffir  vote  to  safe 
and  inconsiderable  hmits.  The  redistribution  of 
seats  was  the  subject  of  a  Bill  upon  which  the  last 
House  was  dissolved,  after  the  rebuff  that  the 
Ministry  received  upon  a  crucial  division,  but  it 
has  been  dealt  with  rather  for  practical  than  the- 
oretical reasons.  Two  schemes  of  redistribution 
have  been  formulated,  and  each  has  been  pro- 
posed and  opposed  with  arguments  directed  to 
show  the  party  advantage  to  be  derived.  For 
political  reform,  in  the  abstract,  with  or  without 
an  extension  of  the  suffrage,  there  is  no  sort  of 
enthusiasm  in  any  quarter.  Railway  administra- 
tion furnishes,  no  doubt,  an  occasional  battle-field 
for  the  two  sides  of  the  House.  Roughly,  the 
Progressives  favour  the  northern  extension,  and  are 
willing  to  make  concessions  in  rates  and  charges  to 
help  on  the  new  trade  with  Rhodesia ;  whilst  the 
Bond  declare  themselves  against  special  treatment 
of  the  new  interests,  and  would  spend  all  the  money 
that  could  be  devoted  to  railway  construction  in 
the  farming  districts  of  the  colony  itself.  Mr. 
Rhodes,  however,  has  warned  the  Cape  that  any 
hostile  action  will  be  counteracted  by  a  diversion  of 
traffic  to  the  East,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  any  line 
of  policy  will  be  pursued  that  is  likely  to  injure 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  southern  ports.  Between 
the  followers  of  Mr.  Rhodes  and  the  followers  of 
Mr.  Hofmeyr  there  is  no  wide  divergence  of  prin- 
ciple on  public  affairs  of  the  near  future,  so  far  as 
they  have  been  or  are  to  be  the  subject  of  legisla- 
tion ;  where  the  difference  comes  in  is  in  the  atti- 
tude they  severally  assume  towards  the  two  re- 
publics and  the  territories  of  the  north,  but  when 
talk  has  to  yield  to  action  it  is  improbable  that 
there  will  be  much  in  their  disagreement." — 
N.  L.  W.  Lawson,  Cape  politics  and  colonial  policy 
{Fortnightly  Review,  Nov.,   1898). 

1898  (January-February). — Re-election  of 
President  Kruger. — Renewed  conflict  of  the  ex- 
ecutive with  the  judiciary. — Dismissal  of  Chief- 
Justice  Kotze.^The  presidential  election  in  the 
South  African  republic  was  held  in  January  and 
February,  the  polls  being  open  from  the  3rd  of  the 
former  month  until  the  4th  of  the  latter.  Presi- 
dent Kruger  was  re-elected  for  a  fourth  term  of  five 
years,  by  nearly  13,000  votes  against  less  than 
6,000  divided  between  Schalk  Burger  and  General 
Joubert,  who  were  opposing  candidates.  Soon  af- 
terwards, the  conflict  of  1897  between  the  Judiciary 
and  the  executive  (see  above:  1897  (January- 
March]),  was  reopened  by  a  communication  in 
which  Chief -Justice  Kotzc.  of  the  high  court,  called 
the  attention  of  the  President  to  the  fact  that 
nothing  had  been  done  in  fulfilment  of  the  agree- 
ment that  the  independence  of  the  court  and  the 
stability  of  the  grondwet  should  both  be  protected 
by  law  against  arbitrary  interference,  and  giving 
notice  that  he  considered  the  compromise  then 
arranged  to  be  ended.  Thereupon  (February  16) 
President  Kruger  removed  the  judge  from  his  office 
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and  placed  the  state  attorney  in  his  seat.  Justice 
Kotzc  denied  the  legaHty  of  the  removal,  and 
adjourned  his  court  sine  die.  In  a  speech  at  Johan- 
nesburg, some  weeks  afterwards,  he  denounced  the 
action  of  President  Krui;er  with  preat  severity. 
1898  (February). — Reorganization  of  British 
South  Africa  Company. — In  February,  the  British 
government  announced  the  adoption  of  plans  for 
a  reorganization  of  the  British  South  .Africa  Com- 
pany and  of  the  administration  of  its  territories. 
The  company,  already  deprived  of  military  powers, 
was  to  give  up,  in  great  part,  but  not  wholly,  its 
political  functions.  It  was  still  to  appoint  an 
administrator  for  Rhodesia  south  of  the  Zambesi, 
and  to  name  the  majority  of  members  in  a  council 


effect,    to    e.xercise    powers    like    those    of    the    old 
Indian  board  of  control. 

1898  (March-October). — Election  in  favor  of 
the  Afrikander  Bund. — Change  in  the  govern- 
ment.— -Elections  to  the  Upper  House  of  the  Cape 
Parliament,  in  March,  gave  the  party  called  the 
Progressives,  headed  by  Cecil  Rhodes,  a  small  ma- 
jority over  the  .Afrikander  Bund — more  commonly 
called  the  Bond.  The  Parliament  opened  in  May, 
and  the  Progressive  ministry,  under  Sir  Gordon 
Sprigg,  was  defeated  in  the  Lower  House  in  the 
following  month  on  a  bill  to  create  new  electoral 
divisions.  The  ministry  dissolved  Parliament  and 
appealed  to  the  constituencies,  with  the  result  of 
a  defeat  on  that  appeal.    The  Bond  party  won  in 
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assisting  him,  so  long  as  it  remained  responsible 
for  the  expenses  of  administration;  but,  by  the  side 
of  the  administrator  was  to  be  placed  a  resident 
commissioner,  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  over 
both  was  the  authority  of  the  high  commissioner 
for  South  Africa,  to  whom  the  resident  commis- 
sioner made  reports.  At  home  the  status  of  the 
board  of. directors  was  to  be  considerably  altered. 
The  life  directorships  were  to  be  abolished,  and  the 
whole  board  of  directors  in  future  to  be  elected 
by  the  shareholders, — any  official  or  director  re- 
moved by  the  secretary  of  state  not  being  eligible 
without  his  consent.  The  board  of  directors  was  to 
communicate  all  minutes,  etc.,  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  and  he  to  have  the  power  of  veto  or  suspen- 
sion. Finally,  the  secretary  of  state  was  to  have 
full  powers  to  inspect  and  examine  all  documents ; 
colonial    office    officials    named    by    him    were,    in 


the  elections  by  a  majority  of  two,  which  barely 
enabled  it  to  carry  a  resolution  of  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  government  when  Parliament  was 
reassembled,  in  October.  The  ministry  of  Sir  Gor- 
don Sprigg  resigned,  and  a  new  one  was  formed 
with  Schreiner  at  its  head. 

1898-1899. — Continued  dispute  of  the  Trans- 
vaal with  the  British  government  concerning 
suzerainty. — During  1898  and  half  of  1899,  a  new 
dispute,  raised  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  emphatic 
assertion  of  the  suzerainty  of  Great  Britain  over 
the  South  African  Republic,  went  on  between  the 
British  colonial  office  and  the  government  at  Pre- 
toria. Essentially,  the  question  at  issue  seemed  to 
lie  between  a  word  and  a  fact,  and  the  difference 
between  the  disputants  was  the  difference  between 
the  meanings  they  had  severally  drawn  from 
the     omission     of     the     word     "suzerainty"     from 
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the  London  convention  of  1884.  On  one  side  could 
be  quoted  the  report  which  the  Transvaal  deputa- 
tion to  London,  in  1884,  had  made  to  their  Volks- 
raad,  when  they  brought  the  treaty  back,  and 
recommended  that  it  be  approved.  The  treaty, 
they  reported,  "is  entirely  bilateral  [meaning  that 
there  were  two  sides  in  the  making  of  it]  whereby 
your  representatives  were  not  placed  in  the  humili- 
ating position  of  merely  having  to  accept  from 
a  Suzerain  Government  a  one-sided  document 
as  rule  and  regulation,  but  whereby  they  were 
recognized  as  a  free  contracting  party.  It  makes, 
then,  also  an  end  of  the  British  suzerainty,  and, 
with  the  official  recognition  of  her  name,  also 
restores  her  full  self-government  to  the  South 
African  Republic,  excepting  one  single  limitation 
regarding  the  conclusion  of  treaties  with  foreign 
powers  (Article  4).  With  the  suzerainty  the  vari- 
ous provisions  and  limitations  of  the  Pretoria 
Convention  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  as 
suzerain  had  retained  have  also,  of  course,  lapsed." 
On  the  other  side.  Chamberlain  could  quote  with 
effect  from  a  speech  which  Lord  Derby,  then  the 
British  colonial  secretary,  who  negotiated  the  con- 
vention of  1884  with  the  Boer  envoys,  made  on 
March  17,  that  year,  in  the  House  of  Lords.  As 
reported  in  Hansard,  Lord  Derby  had  then  dealt 
with  the  very  question  of  suzerainty,  as  involved 
in  the  new  convention,  and  had  set  forth  his  own 
understanding  of  the  effect  of.  the  latter  in  the 
following  words:  "The  word  'suzerainty'  is  a  very 
vague  word,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  capable  of 
any  precise  legal  definition.  Whatever  we  may 
understand  by  it,  I  think  it  is  not  ver>'  easy  to 
define.  But  I  apprehend,  whether  you  call  it  a 
protectorate,  or  a  suzerainty,  or  the  recognition  of 
England  as  a  paramount  Power,  the  fact  is  that 
a  certain  controlling  power  is  retained  when  the 
State  which  exercises  this  suzerainty  has  a  right 
to  veto  any  negotiations  into  which  the  dependent 
State  may  enter  with  foreign  Powers.  Whatever 
suzerainty  meant  in  the  Convention  of  Pretoria,  the 
condition  of  things  which  it  implied  still  remains; 
although  the  word  is  not  actually  employed,  we 
have  kept  the  substance.  We  have  abstained  from 
using  the  word  because  it  was  not  capable  of  legal 
definition,  and  because  it  seemed  to  be  a  word 
which  was  likely  to  lead  to  misconception  and 
misunderstanding." — Great  Britain,  Parliamentary 
Publications  {Papers  by  command,  1899,  C.  9507, 
pp.  24-34). 

1899  (March). — Petition  of  British  subjects  to 
the  queen. — A  fresh  excitement  of  discontent  in 
the  Rand,  due  especially  to  the  shooting  of  an 
Englishman  by  a  Boer  policeman,  whom  the  Boer 
authorities  seemed  disposed  to  punish  lightly  or  not 
at  all,  led  to  the  preparation  of  a  petition  to  the 
British  queen,  from  her  subjects  in  the  South 
African  republic,  purporting  to  be  signed  in  the 
first  instance  by  21,684,  and  finally  by  23,000.  The 
genuineness  of  many  of  the  signatures  was 
disputed  by  the  Boers,  but  strenuously  affirmed  by 
those  who  conducted  the  circulation  of  the  peti- 
tion. It  set  forth  the  grievances  of  the  memorial- 
ists at  length,  and  prayed  Her  Majesty  to  cause 
them  to  be  investigated,  and  to  direct  her  repre- 
sentative in  South  Africa  to  take  measures  for 
securing  from  the  South  African  Republic  a 
recognition  of  their  rights.  The  petition  was  for- 
warded to  the  colonial  office  on  the  28th  of 
March. — Based  on:  Great  Britain,  Parliamentary 
Publications  (Papers  by  command,  i8qq,  C.  Q34S). 

1899  (May-June). — Bloemfontein  conference 
between  President  Kruger  and  the  British  high 
commissioner,   Sir   Alfred   Milner. — There   seems 


to  be  no  mode  in  which  the  questions  at  issue  be- 
tween the  British  and  the  Boers,  and  the  attitude 
of  the  two  parties,  respectively,  in  their  contention 
with  each  other,  can  be  represented  more  accu- 
rately than  by  quoting  essential  parts  of  the 
official  report  of  a  formal  conference  between 
President  Kruger  and  the  British  high  commis- 
sioner in  South  Africa,  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  which 
was  held  at  Bloemfontein,  the  capital  of  the 
Orange  Free  State,  during  five  days,  May  31 — 
June  5,  1899.  The  meeting  was  arranged  by 
President  Steyn,  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  with 
a  view  to  bringing  about  an  adjustment  of  dif- 
ferences by  a  free  and  full  discussion  of  them, 
face  to  face.  The  discussions  which  were  fruitful 
of  no  good,  were  summed  up  in  memoranda  which 
were  exchanged  by  the  high  commissioner  and 
the  president  toward  the  close  of  the  conference. 
At  the  close  of  the  morning  interview  of  the 
third  day  both  parties  expressed  hopelessness  of 
agreement.  On  meeting  again  in  the  afternoon,  the 
president  submitted  in  writing  the  following  pro- 
posals concerning  the  franchise:  "As  the  purpose 
I  had  in  view  at  this  Conference  principally  con- 
sists in  the  removal  of  existing  grounds  of  disagree- 
ment and  further  to  provide  for  the  friendly 
regulation  of  the  way  of  settling  future  disputes  by 
means  of  arbitration,  the  following  proposals  with 
regard  to  the  franchise  must  be  considered  as 
conditional  and  dependent  on  the  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  first  mentioned  points,  and  on 
the  request  that  my  request  to  incorporate  Swazi- 
land in  the  South  African  Republic  shall  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  High  Commissioner  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  Subject  to  the  foregoing  I  under- 
take to  submit  without  delay  to  the  approval  of 
the  Volksraad  and  the  people  the  following  pro- 
posals about  the  franchise: 

"I.  Every  person  who  fi.xes  his  residence  m 
the  South  African  Republic  has  to  get  himself 
registered  on  the  Field-cornets'  books  within  four- 
teen days  after  his  arrival  according  to  the  exist- 
ing law;  will  be  able  after  complying  with  the 
conditions  mentioned  under  '.'\.,'  and  after  the 
lapse  of  two  years  to  get  himself  naturalised ; 
and  will  five  years  after  naturalisation,  on  com- 
plying with  the  conditions  mentioned  under  'B.,' 
obtain  the  full  franchise. 

"A. — I.  Six  months'  notice  of  intention  to  ap- 
ply for  naturalisation;  2.  Two  years'  continued 
registration;  3.  Residence  in  the  South  African 
RepubHc  during  that  period;  4.  No  dishonour- 
ing sentence;  5.  Proof  of  obedience  to  the  laws; 
no  act  against  Government  or  independence;  6. 
Proof  of  full  State  citizenship  and  franchise  or 
title  thereto  in  former  country;  7.  Possession  of 
unmortgaged  fixed  property  to  the  value  of  £150 
approximately,  or  occupation  of  house  to  the  rental 
of  £50  per  annum,  or  yearly  income  of  at  least 
£200.  Nothing,  however,  shall  prevent  the  Gov- 
ernment from  granting  naturalisation  to  persons 
who  have  not  satisfied  this  condition;  8.  Taking 
of  an  oath  similar  to  that  of  the  Orange  Free 
State. 

"B. — I.  Continuous  registration  five  years  after 
naturalisation;  2.  Continuous  residence  during  that 
period;  3.  No  dishonouring  sentence;  4.  Proof  of 
obedience  to  the  laws,  &c.;  5.  Proof  that  applicant 
still  complies   with   the   condition   A    (7). 

"II.  Furthermore,  the  full  franchise  shall  be 
obtained  in  the  followinc  manner: — (a.)  Those  who 
have  fixed  their  residence  in  the  South  .African  Re- 
public before  the  taking  effect  of  Act  4,  i8qo,  and 
who  get  them.selves  naturalised  within  six  months 
after   the   taking   effect   of   this  .\ct  on  complying 
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with  the  conditions  under  i-A,  shall  otjtaiii  the 
full  franchise  two  years  alter  such  naturalisation 
on  proof  of  compliance  with  the  conditions  men- 
tioned under  i-B  (altering  the  live  into  two  years). 
Those  who  do  not  get  themselves  naturalised  within 
six  months  under  Article  i,  (b.)  Those  who  have 
been  resident  in  the  South  African  Republic  for 
two  years  or  more  can  get  themselves  immediately 
naturalised  on  compliance  with  the  conditions  under 
I -A.,  and  shall  five  years  after  naturalisation  obtain 
the  full  franchise  on  comphance  with  the  condi- 
tions under  i-B.  (c.)  Those  who  have  been  al- 
ready naturalised  shall  five  years  after  naturalisa- 
tion obtain  the  full  franchise  on  compliance  with 
the  conditions  under  i-B." 

At  the  meeting  next  day,  the  high  commissioner 
presented  to  the  president  a  written  memorandum 
in  reply  to  the  proposals  of  the  latter.  He  ad- 
mitted that  "the  scheme  proposed  is  a  considerable 
advance  upon  the  existing  provisions  as  to  fran- 
chise," but  said  that  he  could  not  recommend  its 
acceptance  as  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  case. 
"Under  this  plan,"  he  continued,  "no  man  who  is 
not  already  naturalised,  even  if  he  has  been  in 
the  country  13  or  14  years,  will  get  a  vote  for 
the  first  Volksraad  in  less  than  lYi  years  from  the 
passing  of  the  new  law.  There  will  be  no  consid- 
erable number  of  people  obtaining  that  vote  in 
less  than  five  years,  that  is  if  they  come  in  and 
naturalise.  But  I  fear  the  majority  of  them  will 
not  come  in,  because  the  scheme  retains  that  un- 
fortunate provision,  first  introduced  in  1890,  by 
which,  owing  to  the  two  stages— first,  naturalisa- 
tion with  a  partial  franchise,  and  then,  after  five 
years,  full  franchise — a  man  has  to  abandon  his  old 
citizenship  before  he  becomes  a  full-fledged  citizen 
of  his  new  country.  My  plan  avoided  this.  My 
doctrine  is  that,  however  long  a  period  of  residence 
you  fix  before  a  man  becomes  a  citizen  of  your 
State,  you  should  admit  him,  once  for  all,  to  full 
rights  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  And  this 
is  especially  important  in  the  South  African  Repub- 
lic, because,  owing  to  the  facility  and  frequency 
with  which  laws — even  fundamental  laws — are 
altered,  the  man  who  takes  the  oath  and  thereby 
loses  his  old  country  will  never  feel  quite  sure 
that  something  may  not  happen  in  the  interval, 
when  he  is  only  half  a  citizen,  to  prevent  his  be- 
coming a  whole  one.  The  vote  for  the  First  Volks- 
raad is  the  essential  point.  According  to  the  pres- 
ent constitution  of  the  Transvaal,  the  First  Volks- 
raad and  the  President  really  are  the  State.  But 
under  this  scheme  it  will  be  a  considerable  time 
before  any  number  of  Uitlanders  worth  mentioning 
can  vote  for  the  First  Volksraad,  and  even  then 
they  will  only  command  one  or  two  seats.  My 
point  was  to  give  them  at  once  a  few  representa- 
tives. They  might  be  a  minority,  even  a  small 
minority.  I  have  said  over  and  over  again  I  do 
not  want  to  swamp  the  old  burghers.  But  as  long 
as  the  representatives  of  the  new  comers  are  en- 
tirely excluded  from  the  supreme  legislative  coun- 
cil, they  will,  as  a  body,  remain  an  inferior  caste. 
The  co-operation  and  gradual  blending  of  the  two 
sections  of  the  population  will  not  take  place. 
The  old  separation  and  hostility  will  continue." 
The  president  rejoined  in  another  memorandum, 
which  added  one  more  to  his  former  proposals, 
namely  this:  "I  am  ready  to  propose  and  to 
recommend  to  the  First  Volksraad  to  increase  the 
number  of  members  of  the  First  Volksraad, 
whereby  the  Gold  Fields  will  be  represented  by 
five,  instead  of  as  now  by  two,  members."  The 
response  to  this  by  the  high  commissioner  was  a 
review,  at  length,  of  all  that  had  been  proposed, 


leading  to  the  conclusion  which  he  expressed  as 
follows:  "If  I  am  asked  whether  1  think  they 
will  satisfy  the  Uitlander  community,  and  are  cal- 
culated to  relieve  the  British  Government  from 
further  solicitude  on  the  .score  of  its  Uitlander 
subjects,  I  cannot  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Still 
less  can  I  encourage  the  idea  that  the  British 
Government  can  be  asked  to  give  something  in 
exchange  for  such  legislation  as  the  President  pro- 
poses. ...  I  do  not  feel  that  what  His  Honour 
has  seen  his  way  to  propose  in  the  matter  of  fran- 
chise or  what  he  indicates  as  the  extreme  length 
to  which  he  might,  at  some  future  time,  be  willing 
to  go  in  the  extension  of  local  government  is  suffi- 
cient to  justify  me  in  reporting  in  that  sense." 
The  conference  was  ended  by  a  last  memorandum 
from  the  president,  in  which  he  said:  "As  it  is 
my  earnest  wish  that  this  Conference  should  not 
be  fruitless,  I  wish  to  make  the  following  proposal 
to  His  Excellency,  viz.: — As  according  to  his  own 
admission  my  proposal  about  franchise  is  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  right  direction,  I  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  lay  my  proposal  before  the  Volksraad 
and  to  recommend  it,  even  though  His  Excellency 
does  not  fully  agree  with  it.  From  his  side  I  shall 
then  expect  that  His  Excellency  will  lay  before  and 
recommend  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  my  re- 
quest about  arbitration  on  future  matters  of  dif- 
ference under  the  Convention." — Great  Britain, 
Parliamentary  Publications  {Papers  by  command, 
i8q9,  C.  9404). 

1899  (May-August). — Advice  to  President 
Kruger  from  Cape  Afrikaiiders,  and  from  Hol- 
land and  Germany. — Several  private  letters  writ- 
ten at  the  time  of  these  occurrences  by  Sir  J.  H. 
De  Villiers,  a  leading  Afrikander,  chief  justice  of 
Cape  Colony,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  who 
negotiated  the  convention  of  1881,  addressed  to 
persons  who  might  have  influence  with  President 
Kruger,  were  made  public  a  year  later.  In  the 
first  of  these  letters,  written  to  President  Steyn 
of  the  Orange  Free  State,  on  May  21,  1899,  Jus- 
tice De  Villiers  used  strong  expressions,  as  follows: 
"On  my  recent  visit  to  Pretoria  I  did  not  visit 
the  President  as  I  considered  it  hopeless  to  think 
of  making  any  impression  on  him,  but  I  saw 
Reitz,  Smuts,  and  Schalk  Burger,  who,  I  thought, 
would  be  amenable  to  argument.  ...  I  urged 
upon  them  to  advise  the  President  to  open  the 
Volksraad  with  promises  of  a  liberal  franchise  and 
drastic  reforms.  It  would  have  been  so  much  bet- 
ter if  these  had  come  voluntarily  from  the  Gov- 
ernment instead  of  being  gradually  forced  from 
them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  the  alien 
population  increases,  as  it  undoubtedly  will,  their 
demands  will  increase  with  their  discontent,  and 
ultimately  a  great  deal  more  will  have  to  be  con- 
ceded than  will  now  satisfy  them.  The  franchise 
proposal  made  by  the  President  seems  to  be  simply 
ridiculous.  ...  If  I  had  any  influence  with  the 
President  I  would  advise  him  no  longer  to  sit 
on  the  boiler  to  prevent  it  from  bursting.  Some 
safety-valves  are  required  for  the  activities  of  the 
new  population.  In  their  irritation  they  abuse 
the  Government,  often  unjustly,  in  the  press,  and 
send  petitions  to  the  Queen ;  but  that  was  only 
to  be  expected.  Let  the  Transvaal  Legislature 
give  them  a  liberal  franchise  and  allow  them  local 
self-government  for  their  towns,  and  some  portion 
of  the  discontent  will  be  allayed." 

On  July  31,  the  justice  wrote  still  more  urgently 
and  impatiently  to  a  Mr.  Fischer,  who  was  in 
close  relation  with  the  Transvaal  President:  "I 
do  not  think  that  President  Kruger  and  his  friends 
realize    the   gravity    of    the    situation.     Even   now 
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the  State  Secretary  is  doing  things  which  would 
be  almost  farcical  if  the  times  were  not  so  serious. 
Some  time  ago  I  begged  of  him  to  drop  the  cen- 
sorship of  telegrams  because  it  serves  no  useful 
purpose  and  only  delays  the  publication  of  lies  by  a 
few  days.  His  answer  was  that  the  Government 
should  not  disseminate  lies  by  its  own  wires.  He 
might  as  well  have  said  Government  should  not 
disseminate  lies  by  its  own  post-office.  To  crown 
all,  I  see  that  he  has  now  gone  so  far  as  to  stop 
a  private  telegram  (which  had  been  paid  for) 
because  it  contained  a  lie.  .  .  .  Could  you  not  in- 
duce him  to  stop  such  childish  nonsense?  The 
Transvaal  will  soon  not  have  a  single  friend  left 
among  the  cultivated  classes.  Then  there  is  the 
Franchise  Bill,  which  is  so  obscure  that  the  State 
Attorney  had  to  issue  an  explanatory  memoran- 
dum to  remove  the  obscurities.  But  surely  a  law 
should  be  clear  enough  to  speak  for  itself,  and 
no  Government  or  Court  of  Law  will  be  bound 
by  the  State  Attorney's  explanations.  I  do  not 
know  what  those  explanations  are,  but  the  very 
fact  that  they  are  required  condemns  the  Bill.  .  .  . 
The  time  really  has  come  when  the  friends  of  the 
Transvaal  must  induce  President  Kruger  to  become 
perfectly  frank  and  take  the  newcomers  into  his 
confidence.  It  may  be  a  bitter  pill  to  have  to 
swallow  in  yielding  to  further  demands,  but  it  is 
quite  clear  to  the  world  that  he  would  not  have 
done  as  much  as  he  has  done  if  pressure  had  not 
been  applied.  What  one  fears  is  that  he  will  do 
things  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  away  all  grace 
from  his  concessions.  ...  As  one  who  signed  the 
Convention  in  1881,  I  can  assure  you  that  my 
fellow  Commissioners  would  not  have  signed  it  if 
they  had  not  been  led  to  believe  that  President 
Kruger's  policy  towards  the  Uitlanders  would  have 
been  very  different  from  what  it  has  been."  Three 
confidential  despatches  sent  to  President  Kruger, 
in  the  same  period,  by  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  in  the  Netherlands  government  were  laid 
before  the  states  general  at  The  Hague,  October 
25,  1900,  and  made  public  through  Reuter's  press 
agency,  as  follows:  "In  the  first  despatch,  which 
is  dated  May  13,  iSqq,  the  Minister  states  that 
news  received  from  different  capitals  leads  him  to 
believe  in  the  imminence  of  the  danger  of  a  violent 
solution  of  the  problem  in  South  Africa.  As  a 
faithful  friend  he  counsels  Mr.  Kruger  in  the  true 
interests  of  the  Republic  to  show  himself  as  con- 
ciliatory and  moderate  as  possible,  and  adds  that  he 
learns  from  a  trustworthy  source  that  the  German 
Government  fully  shares  that  opinion.  Mr.  Kruger 
replied  that  he  had  always  been  conciliatory  and 
did  not  desire  war,  but  that  he  could  not  sacrifice 
the  independence  of  the  Republic.  He  was  wilhng 
enough  to  grant  the  suffrage,  but  he  could  not  tol- 
erate Englishmen  remaining  subjects  of  the  Queen 
while  receiving  at  the  same  time  the  right  to  vote 
in  the  Republic.  In  the  second  despatch,  dated 
.'\ugust  4,  189Q,  the  Netherlands  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs  advised  President  Kruger,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  country,  not  to  refuse  peremptorily 
the  British  proposal  for  an  international  commis- 
sion. Mr.  Kruger  replied  that  the  commission 
would  not  be  international,  but  an  Anglo-Trans- 
vaal commission.  .  .  .  Finally,  the  Netherlands 
Minister,  in  a  telegram  dated  August  15,  i8qq, 
stated  that  the  German  Government  entirely 
shared  his  opinion  as  to  the  inadvisability  of  de- 
clining the  English  proposal,  adding  that  the 
German  Government,  like  himself,  was  convinced 
that  any  request  to  one  of  the  Great  Powers  at 
such  a  critical  moment  would  be  barren  of  result 
and   highly    dangerous   to   the   Republic.     To    this 
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Mr.  Kruger  replied  that  the  British  proposal  would 
result  in  very  direct  interference  by  the  EngUsh 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Republic.  He  added 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  appealing  to  a  Great 
Power."  Speaking  in  the  German  Reichsrath  on 
December  10,  1900,  the  imperial  chancellor,  Count 
von  Biilow,  referred  to  the  above  publications  by 
the  Dutch  government,  and  confirmed  them,  say- 
ing that  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
the  German  government  that  the  Dutch  foreign 
minister  "strongly  advised  Mr.  Kruger  to  maintain 
a  moderate  attitude.  In  June,  i8gg,  Mr.  Kruger 
was  advised  by  Germany  through  the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment to  invite  mediation,  but  Dr.  Leyds  in- 
formed the  Dutch  Minister  in  Paris  that  Mr. 
Kruger  did  not  consider  'that  the  moment  had 
yet  come  for  applying  for  the  mediation  of  Amer- 
ica.' Some  time  afterwards  Mr.  Kruger  made  the 
attempt  to  obtain  arbitration,  but  'feeling  had  be- 
come too  heated,'  and  in  August  Mr.  Kruger  com- 
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plained  to  the  Dutch  Government  that  arbitration 
could  not  be  arranged.  The  answer  to  this  com- 
plaint is  given  in  the  Dutch  Yellow-book  under 
the  date  of  August  15,  1899,  and  points  out  that 
the  German  Government  would  at  that  date  have 
regarded  any  appeal  to  a  Great  Power  as  hopeless 
and  as  very  dangerous  for  the  Republics.  The 
German  Government  also  shared  the  Dutch  view 
that  Mr.  Kruger  ought  not  to  reject  the  English 
proposal   then   before  him." 

1899  (July-September). — Amendment  of  the 
franchise  law  in  the  Transvaal. — .-Xfter  much 
discussion  and  many  changes,  an  amended  franchise 
law  was  adopted  by  (he  first  Volksraad  of  the 
republic  and  published  on  July  26.  It  conceded  to 
foreigners  who  had  already  been  resident  in  the 
republic  foi  seven  years  a  possibility  of  obtaining 
full  burgher  rights  sinuiltaneously  with  (he  taking 
of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  but  subjected  the  pro- 
ceeding to  conditions  which  would  make  it,  in 
Uitlander  opinion,  of  service  to  very  few.  The 
judgment  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  the  high  com- 
missioner, as  expressed  to  Secretary   Chamberlain, 
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was  to  the  effect  that  "the  bill,  as  it  stands, 
leaves  it  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  South  African  Kipublic  to  enfranchise 
or  not  enfranchise  the  Uitlanders  as  it  chooses.  If 
worked  in  a  liberal  spirit,  its  clumsy  and  unrea- 
sonable provisions  may  be  got  over.  But  if  it  is 
to  be  enforced  rigidly,  there  will  be  practically 
unlimited  opportunities  of  excluding  persons  whom 
the  Government  may  consider  undesirable,  nor 
does  the  tone  of  the  debate  in  the  Raad  leave 
much  doubt  as  to  the  spirit  in  which  some  at 
least  of  the  authors  of  the  Hill  would  like  to  see 
it  worked."  His  criticism  applied  especially  to 
the  certificate  required  from  every  applicant. 
"The  certificate,"  he  said,  "which  every  applicant 
must  obtain  from  three  different  officials,  as  to 
(a)  continuous  registration  and  domicile,  (b) 
obedience  to  the  laws,  (c)  committing  no  crime 
against  the  independence  of  the  country,  is  one 
which  these  officials,  even  if  well  disposed,  would 
be  able  in  hardly  any  case  to  give.  None  of  them 
can  have  any  such  knowledge  of  the  Uitlander 
population  as  would  enable  them  to  give  this  com- 
prehensive certificate."  Moreover,  a  requirement 
of  "continuous"  registration  "may  mean,"  said  the 
high  commissioner,  "(and  I  cannot  understand 
what  else  it  could  mean)  registration  for  seven 
years  in  one  ward  and  district ;  so  that  a  person 
having  resided  and  been  registered  in  one  district 
and  subsequently  removed  to  another  would  for- 
feit the  benefit  of  his  first  period  of  residence." 
Simultaneously  with  the  publication  of  the  new 
franchise  law  it  was  announced  that  the  executive 
council  had  decided  to  give  the  Witwatersrand 
Gold  Fields  a  representation  of  five  members 
(out  of  31)  in  the  first  Volksraad,  as  well  as  rep- 
resentation by  the  same  number  in  the  second 
Volksraad.  To  the  British  agent  at  Pretoria, 
Conyngham  Greene,  this  seemed  to  be  "so  wholly 
inadequate  as  not  to  be  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration." In  view  of  the  complexities  and  un- 
certainties involved  in  the  new  franchise  law,  the 
high  commissioner  addressed  the  following  commu- 
nication to  the  government  of  the  South  African 
Republic,  August  i:  "Her  Majesty's  Government 
authorize  me  to  invite  President  South  African 
Republic  to  appoint  delegates  to  discuss  with  dele- 
gates to  be  appointed  by  me  on  behalf  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  whether  Uitlander  popula- 
tion will  be  given  immediate  and  substantial  rep- 
resentation by  franchise  law  recently  passed  by 
Volksraad,  together  with  other  measures  connected 
with  it,  such  as  increase  of  seats,  and,  if  not,  what 
additions  or  alterations  may  be  necessary  to  secure 
that  result.  In  this  discussion  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  delegates  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  be  free  to  make  any  suggestions  cal- 
culated to  improve  measures  in  question  and  secure 
their  attaining  the  end  desired."  The  reply  to 
this  proposal  was  given  by  the  Boer  government 
to  the  British  agent  at  Pretoria  in  two  notes, 
the  first  of  them,  dated  August  ig,  being  as  fol- 
lows: "With  reference  to  your  proposal  for  a  joint 
enquiry  contained  in  your  despatches  of  the  2nd 
and  3rd  August,  Government  of  South  African 
Republic  have  the  honour  to  suggest  the  following 
alternative  proposal  for  considerMtion  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  which  this  Government  trusts 
may  lead  to  a  final  settlement,  (i.)  The  Govern- 
ment are  willing  to  recommend  to  the  Volksraad 
and  the  people  a  S  years'  retrospective  franchise, 
as  proposed  by  His  Excellency  the  High  Commis- 
sioner on  the  ist  June,  1899.  (2)  Tne  Govern- 
ment are  further  willing  to  recommend  to  the 
Volksraad  that  8  new  seats  in  the  First  Volksraad, 


and,  if  necessary,  also  in  the  Second  Volksraad, 
be  given  to  the  population  of  the  Witwatersrand, 
thus  with  the  2  sitting  members  for  the  Goldfields 
giving  to  the  population  thereof  10  representatives 
in  a  Raad  of  36,  and  in  future  the  representation 
of  the  Goldfields  of  this  Republic  shall  not  fall 
below  the  projjortion  of  one-fourth  of  the  total. 
(3.)  The  new  Burghers  shall  equally  with  the  old 
Burghers  be  entitled  to  vote  at  the  election  for 
State  President  and  Commandant-General.  (4.) 
This  Government  will  always  be  prepared  to  take 
into  consideration  such  friendly  suggestions  regard- 
ing the  details  of  the  Franchise  Law  as  Her  Maj- 
esty's Government,  through  the  British  Agent,  may 
wish  to  convey  to  it.  (5.)  In  putting  forward  the 
above  proposals  Government  of  South  African 
Republic  assumes:  (a)  That  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment will  agree  that  the  present  intervention 
shall  not  form  a  precedent  for  future  similar  action 
and  that  in  the  future  no  interference  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  Republic  will  take  place, 
(b)  That  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  not  fur- 
ther insist  on  the  assertion  of  the  suzerainty,  the 
controversy  on  the  subject  being  allowed  tacitly 
to  drop,  (c)  That  arbitration  (from  which  foreign 
element  other  than  Orange  Free  State  is  to  be 
excluded)  will  be  conceded  as  soon  as  the  franchise 
scheme  has  become  law.  (6)  Immediately  on  Her 
Majesty's  Government  accepting  this  proposal  for 
a  settlement,  the  Government  will  ask  the  Volks- 
raad to  adjourn  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the 
people  about  it,  and  the  whole  scheme  might  be- 
come law  say  within  a  few  weeks.  (7.)  In  the 
meantime  the  form  and  scope  of  the  proposed  Tri- 
bunal are  also  to  be  discussed  and  provisionally 
agreed  upon,  while  the  franchise  scheme  is  being 
referred  to  the  people,  so  that  no  time  may  be 
lost  in  putting  an  end  to  the  present  state  of 
affairs.  .  .  .  (Signed)  F.  W.  Reitz." — The  second 
note,  which  followed  on  August  21  .  .  .  made  the 
franchise  proposals  conditional  upon  consent  by  the 
imperial  government  to  the  terms  of  paragraph  5 
set  out  above,  and  stated  that  the  Volksraad  would 
not  be  consulted  until  an  affirmative  reply  had 
been  received.  The  above  notes  were  repeated 
by  cable,  in  full,  to  the  colonial  secretary,  at 
London,  and,  on  August  28,  he  returned  by  the 
same  medium  his  reply,  as  follows:  "Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  considered  the  proposals  which 
the  South  African  Republic  Government  in  their 
notes  to  the  British  Agent  of  19th  and  21st  Au- 
gust have  put  forward  as  an  alternative  to  those 
contained  in  my  telegram  of  31st  July.  Her  Maj- 
esty's Government  assume  that  the  adoption  in 
principle  of  the  franchise  proposals  made  by  you 
at  Bloemfontein  will  not  be  hampered  by  any 
conditions  which  would  impair  their  effect,  and 
that  by  proposed  increase  of  seats  for  the  Gold- 
fields  and  by  other  provisions  the  South  African 
Republic  Government  intend  to  grant  immediate 
and  substantial  representation  of  the  Uitlanders. 
That  being  so.  Her  Majesty's  Government  are 
unable  to  appreciate  the  objections  entertained 
by  the  Government  of  the  South  African  Repub- 
lic to  a  Joint  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the 
complicated  details  and  technical  questions  upon 
which  the  practical  effect  of  the  proposals  de- 
pends. Her  Majesty's  Government,  however,  will 
be  ready  to  agree  that  the  British  Agent,  assisted 
by  such  other  persons  as  you  may  appoint,  shall 
make  the  investigation  necessary  to  satisfy  them 
that  the  result  desired  will  be  achieved  and, 
failing  this,  to  enable  them  to  make  those  sug- 
gestions which  the  Government  of  the  South  Af- 
rican   Republic   state    that   they    will   be   prepared 
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to  take  into  consideration.  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment assume  that  every  facility  will  be  given 
to  the  British  Agent  by  the  Government  of  the 
South  African  Republic,  and  they  would  point 
out  that  the  inquiry  will  be  both  easier  and 
shorter  if  the  Government  of  the  South  African 
Republic  will  omit  in  any  future  Law  the  com- 
plicated conditions  of  registration,  qualification 
and  behaviour  which  accompanied  previous  pro- 
posals, and  would  have  entirely  nullified  their 
beneficial  effect.  Her  Majesty's  Government  hope 
that  the  Government  of  the  South  African  Re- 
public will  wait  to  receive  their  suggestions  founded 
on  the  report  of  the  British  Agent's  investigation 
before  submitting  a  new  Franchise  Law  to  the 
Volksraad  and  the  Burghers.  With  regard  to  the 
conditions  of  the  Government  of  the  South  Afri- 
can Republic:  First,  as  regards  intervention;  Her 
Majesty's  Government  hope  that  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promises  made  and  the  just  treatment  of  the 
Uitlanders  in  future  will  render  unnecessary  any 
further  intervention  on  their  behalf,  but  Her  Maj- 
esty's Government  cannot  of  course  debar  them- 
selves from  their  rights  under  the  Conventions 
nor  divest  themselves  of  the  ordinary  obligations 
of  a  civilized  Power  to  protect  its  subjects  in  a 
foreign  country  from  injustice.  Secondly,  with  re- 
gard to  suzerainty  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  refer  the  Government  of  the  South  African 
Republic  to  the  second  paragraph  of  my  despatch 
of  13th  July.  Thirdly,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
agree  to  a  discussion  of  the  form  and  scope  of  a 
Tribunal  of  Arbitration  from  which  foreigners  and 
foreign  influence  are  excluded.  .  .  .  Her  Majesty's 
Government  also  desire  to  remind  the  Government 
of  the  South  African  Republic  that  there  are 
other  matters  of  difference  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments which  will  not  be  settled  by  the  grant  of 
political  representation  to  the  Uitlanders,  and 
which  are  not  proper  subjects  for  reference  to  arbi- 
tration." On  September  2  the  Boer  government 
replied  to  this  at  length,  stating  that  it  considered 
the  proposal  made  in  its  note  of  August  lo  to 
have  lapsed;  again  objecting  to  a  joint  inquiry 
relative  to  the  practical  working  of  the  franchise 
law,  but  adding:  "If  they  [the  government]  can 
be  of  assistance  to  Her  Majesty's  Government 
with  any  information  or  explanation  they  are 
always  ready  to  furnish  this ;  though  it  appears 
to  it  that  the  findings  of  a  unilateral  Commis- 
sion, especially  when  arrived  a,t  before  the  working 
of  the  law  has  been  duly  tested,  would  be  prema- 
ture and  thus  probably  of  little  value."  Meantime, 
on  August  31,  Sir  Alfred  Milner  had  telegraphed 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain:  "I  am  receiving  representa- 
tions from  many  quarters  to  urge  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  terminate  the  state  of  suspense. 
Hitherto  I  have  hesitated  to  address  you  on  the 
subject,  lest  Her  Majesty's  Government  should 
think  me  impatient.  But  I  feel  bound  to  let  you 
know  that  I  am  satisfied,  from  inquiries  made  in 
various  reliable  quarters  that  the  distress  is  now 
really  serious.  The  most  severe  suffering  is  at  Jo- 
hannesburg. Business  there  is  at  a  standstill;  many 
traders  have  become  insolvent ;  and  others  are 
only  kept  on  their  legs  by  the  leniency  of  their 
creditors.  Even  the  mines,  which  have  been  less 
affected  hitherto,  are  now  suffering  owing  to  the 
withdrawal  of  workmen,  both  Eurojjcan  and  native. 
The  crisis  also  affects  the  trading  centres  in  the 
Colony.  In  spite  of  this,  the  purport  of  all  the 
representations  made  to  me  is  to  urge  promjit  and 
decided  action ;  not  to  deprecate  further  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
British  South  Africa  is  prepared  for  extreme  meas- 


ures, and  is  ready  to  suffer  much  in  order  to  see 
the  vindication  of  British  authority.  It  is  pro- 
longation of  the  negotiations,  endless  and  indecisive 
of  result,  that  is  dreaded."  On  September  8,  the 
high  commissioner  was  instructed  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain to  communicate  the  following  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Transvaal:  "Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment are  still  prepared  to  accept  the  offer  made 
in  paragraphs  i,  2,  and  3  of  the  note  of  the  19th 
August  taken  by  themselves,  provided  that  the 
inquiry  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
proposed,  whether  joint — as  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment originally  suggested — or  unilateral,  shows 
that  the  new  scheme  of  representation  will  not  be 
encumbered  by  conditions  which  will  nullify  the 
intention  to  give  substantial  and  immediate  repre- 
sentation to  the  Uitlanders.  In  this  connection  Her 
Majesty's  Government  assume  that,  as  stated  to 
the  British  Agent,  the  new  members  of  the  Raad 
will  be  permitted  to  use  their  own  language." 
In  a  lengthy  response  to  this  by  state  secretary 
Reitz,  September  16,  the  following  are  the  essen- 
tial paragraphs:  "However  earnestly  this  Govern- 
ernment  also  desires  to  find  an  immediate  and 
satisfactory  course  by  which  existing  tension  should 
be  brought  to  an  end,  it  feels  itself  quite  unable, 
as  desired,  to  recommend  or  propose  to  South 
African  Republic  Volksraad  and  people  the  part  of 
its  proposal  contained  in  paragraphs  i,  2,  and  3 
of  its  note  19th  August,  omitting  the  conditions 
on  the  acceptance  of  which  alone  the  offer  was 
based,  but  declares  itself  always  still  prepared  to 
abide  by  its  acceptance  of  the  invitation  [of]  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  get  a  Joint  Commission 
composed  as  intimated  in  its  note  of  2nd  Septem- 
ber." The  proposal  that  Uitlander  members  of  the 
Volksraad  should  be  permitted  to  use  their  own 
language  was  peremptorily  refused.  Practically  the 
discussion  was  ended  by  a  despatch  from  the  Brit- 
ish colonial  secretary,  September  22,  in  which  he 
said:  "Her  Majesty's  Government  have  on  more 
than  one  occasion  repeated  their  assurances  that 
they  have  no  desire  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
independence  of  South  African  Republic,  provided 
that  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  granted  are 
honourably  observed  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  letter, 
and  they  have  offered  as  part  of  a  general  settle- 
ment to  give  a  complete  guarantee  against  any 
attack  upon  that  independence,  either  from  within 
any  part  of  the  British  dominions  or  from  the 
territory  of  a  foreign  State.  They  have  not  as- 
serted any  right  of  interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  Republic  other  than  those  which  are 
derived  from  the  conventions  between  the  two 
countries  or  which  belong  to  every  neighbouring 
government  (and  especially  ta  one  which  has  a 
largely  predominant  interest  in  the  adjacent  ter- 
ritories) for  the  protection  of  its  subjects  and  of 
its  adjoining  possessions.  [In  conclusion  the  sec- 
retary stated  that  it  was  useless  ta  continue  the 
discussion  on  the  old  lines,  and  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment would  now  have  to  consider  the  situation 
afresh.]" — Great  Britain.  Parliamctitary  Publica- 
tions (Pofpers  by  com.man(i,  iSqq,  C.  0518,  9521, 
05.^0). 

1899  (September -October). — Orange  Free 
State  upholds  republic. — Preparations  for  war. 
— Boer  ultimatum. — Free  State  joins  in  war. — 
On  Sei)teml)cr,  27  President  Stcyn  communicated 
to  the  British  high  commissioner  a  resolution 
adopted  that  day  by  the  Orange  Free  State  Volks- 
raad, in.'^tructing  the  government  to  continue  ef- 
forts for  peaceful  settlement  of  differences  be- 
tween the  South  .African  Republic  and  Great  Brit- 
ain,   but    concluding    with    the    declaration    that 
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"if    a   war   is   now    begun   or    occasioned    by    Her 
Majesty's  Government   against  Soutli   African   Re- 
public, this  would   morally   be   a   war   against   the 
whole    of    white    population    of    South   Africa    and 
would   in   its   results   be   calamitous   and   criminal, 
and  further,  that  Orange  Free  State  will  honestly 
and  faithfully  observe  its  obligations  towards  South 
African  Republic  arising   out   of  the   political  alli- 
ance   between    the    two    Republics    whatever    may 
happen."     Before  the  controversy  had  reached  the 
stage    represented   above    (see   above:    1S99    [July- 
September  |)    both   sides   were   facing   the   prospect 
of  war,  both  were  bringing  forces  to  the  frontier, 
and  each   was  declaring   that   the   other  had  been 
first  to  take  that  threatening  step.     Which  of  them 
did    first    begin    movements   that    bore   a    look    of 
menace   seems   difficult    to    learn    from    official    re- 
ports.    On    September    19,   the    British   high   com- 
missioner gave  notice  to  the  president  of  the  Orange 
Free    State    that    "it    has    been    deemed,  advisable 
by   the   Imperial   military   authorities   to   send   de- 
tachments   of    the    troops    ordinarily    stationed    at 
Cape  Town  to  assist  in  securing  the  line  of  com- 
munication   between    the    Colony    and   the    British 
territories  lying  to  the  north  of  it";  and  "as  this 
force,   or   a   portion   of  it,  may   be  stationed  near 
the  borders  of  the  Orange  Free  State,"  he  wished 
the  burghers  of  that  state  to  understand  that  the 
movement  was  in  no   way   directed   against  them. 
Eight  days  later.   President   Steyn,   of   the  Orange 
Free  State,  addressed  a  long  despatch  to  the  high 
commissioner,  remonstrating  against  the  whole  pro- 
cedure  of    the    British    government    in    its    dealing 
with    the    South    African    Republic,    and    alluding 
to    the    "enormous    and    ever    increasing    military 
preparations  of   the  British  government."     On  the 
2d  of  October  he  announced  to  the  commissioner 
that  he  had  "deemed  it  advisable,  in  order  to  allay 
the    intense    excitement    and    unrest    amongst    our 
burghers,  arising  from  the  totally  undefended  state 
of  our  border,  in  the  presence  of  a  continued  in- 
crease  and   movement   of   troops   on   two  sides  of 
this  State,  to  call  up  our  burghers,  to  satisfy  them 
that   due   precaution   had   been   taken."     The  high 
commissioner   replied   on  the   3rd:     "Your  Honour 
must   be  perfectly   well  aware  that   all  the  move- 
ments of    British   troops   which   have   taken   place 
in    this    country    since    the    beginning    of    present 
troubles,    which    have    been    necessitated    by    the 
natural   alarm   of   the   inhabitants  in   exposed   dis- 
tricts, are  not  comparable  in  magnitude  with  the 
massing  of  armed  forces  by  government  of  South 
African  Republic  on  the  borders  of  Natal."    Some 
days  previous  to   this,  on  the   2gth  of  September, 
Secretary    Chamberlain    had   cabled    from   London 
to  Sir  Alfred  Milner:    "Inform  President  of  Orange 
Free  State  that  what  he  describes  as  the  enormous 
and  ever-increasing  military  preparations  of  Great 
Britain    have    been    forced    upon    Her    Majesty's 
Government   by   the  policy   of   the   South   African 
Republic,  which  has  transformed  the  Transvaal  into 
a  permanent  armed  camp,  threatening  the  peace  of 
the    whole    of    South    Africa    and    the    position    of 
Great   Britain   as   the   paramount  State."     On   Oc- 
tober  0,    the   high    commissioner   received    another 
telegram   from   the   president   of   the   Orange   Free 
State,  of  which  he  cabled  the  substance   to   Lon- 
don  as  follows:       "He  demurs  to  statement   that 
military  preparations  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have    been    necessitated    by    conversion    of    South 
African  Republic  into  an  armed  camp.     Her  Maj- 
esty's  Government   must   be   entirely    misinformed 
and  it  would  be  regrettable  if,  through  such  mis- 
understanding,   present    state    of    extreme    tension 
were  allowed  to  continue.    Though  Her  Majesty's 


Government    may     regard    precautions    taken    by 
South    African    Republic    after    Jameson    Raid    as 
excessive.    Government    of   South    Africa    Republic 
cannot  be   blamed  for  adopting  them,  in   view  of 
large  Uitlander  population  constantly  being  stirred 
up,  through  hostile  press,  to  treason  and  rebellion 
by  persons  and  organizations  financially  or  politi- 
cally  interested   in   overthrowing   the   Government. 
Arming    of    Burghers   not    intended    for    any    pur- 
pose  of   aggression   against   Her   Majesty's  domin- 
ions.    People  of  South  African  Republic  have,  since 
shortly    after   Jameson    Raid,    been    practically   as 
fully    armed   as   now,   yet    have    never   committed 
any  act  of  aggression.     It  was  not  till  Her  Maj- 
esty's    Government,     with     evident     intention     of 
enforcing   their   views   on  South   African   Republic 
in  purely  internal  matters,  had  greatly  augmented 
their   forces   and   moved    them    nearer    to    borders 
that  a  single  Burgher  was  called  up  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  he  firmly   believed,  of   defending  country 
and  independence.     If  this  natural  assumption  er- 
roneous, not  too   late   to   rectify  misunderstanding 
by  mutual  agreement  to  withdraw  forces  on  both 
sides  and  undertaking  by   Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment   to    stop    further    increase    of    troops."     But, 
in    reality,   it    was   already   too   late;    for,   on   the 
same  day   on   which   the  above   message  was  tele- 
graphed   from    Bloemfontein,    the    government    of 
the  South   African   republic   had   presented   to   the 
British  agent  at  Pretoria  a  note  which  ended  the 
possibility  of  peace.     After  reviewing  the  issue  be- 
tween   the    two   governments,   the   note   concluded 
with   a   peremptory   ultimatum,   as   follows:     "Her 
Majesty's    unlawful    intervention    in    the    internal 
affairs  of  this  Republic  in  conflict  with  the  Con- 
vention of  London,  1884,  caused  by  the  extraordi- 
nary strengthening  of  troops  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the   borders   of  this   Republic,  has  thus  caused 
an  intolerable  condition  of  things  to  arise  whereto 
this  Government  feels  itself  obliged,  in  the  interest 
not  only  of  this  Republic  but  also  [  ?  j  of  all  South 
Africa,   to   make  an  end  as  soon   as  possible,  and 
leels    itself    called    upon    and    obliged    to    press 
earnestly    and    with    emphasis    for    an    immediate 
termination  of  this  state  of  things  and  to  request 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  give  it  the  assurance 
(a)   That  all  points  of  mutual  difference  shall  be 
regulated  by  the  friendly  course  of  arbitration  or 
by   whatever  amicable   way   may   be   agreed   upon 
by  this  Government  with  Her  Majesty's   Govern- 
ment,    (b)   That  the  troops  on  the  borders  of  this 
RepubUc  shall  be  instantly  withdrawn,     (c)    That 
all  reinforcements  of  troops  which  have  arrived  in 
South   Africa    since    the    1st   June,    1899,  shall   be 
removed   from   South   Africa   within   a    reasonable 
time,   to   be   agreed   upon   with    this   Government, 
and  with  a  mutual  assurance  and  guarantee  on  the 
part  of  this  Government  that  no  attack  upon  or 
hostilities  against  any  portion  of  the  possessions  of 
the    British    Government    shall    be    made    by    the 
Republic     during     further    negotiations    within    a 
period    of    time    to    be   subsequently    agreed    upon 
between    the   Governments,   and   this   Government 
will,    on    compliance    therewith,    be    prepared    to 
withdraw    the    armed    Burghers    of    this    Republic 
from  the  borders,     (d)  That  Her  Majesty's  troops 
which    are    now    on    the    high    seas   shall    not    be 
landed  in   any   port   of  South   Africa.     This   Gov- 
ernment must  press  for  an  immediate  and  affirma- 
tive answer  to  these  four  questions,  and  earnestly 
requests  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  return  such 
an    answer   before    or   upon   Wednesday   the    nth 
October,  1899,  not  later  than  s  o'clock  p.  m.,  and 
it    desires    further    to    add    that    in    the    event    of 
unexpectedly  no  satisfactory  answer  being  received 
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by  it  within  that  interval  [it]  will  with  great 
regret  be  compelled  to  regard  the  action  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  as  a  formal  declaration  of 
war,  and  will  not  hold  itself  responsible  for  the 
consequences  thereof,  and  that  in  the  event  of  any 
further  movements  of  troops  taking  place  within 
the  above-mentioned  time  in  the  nearer  directions 
of  our  borders  this  Government  will  be  compelled 
to  regard  that  also  as  a  formal  declaration  of  war." 
To  this  ultimatum  the  British  government  gave 
its  reply,  in  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  to 
Sir  Alfred  Milner,  October  lo,  as  follows:  "Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  received  with  great 
regret  the  peremptory  demands  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  South  African  Republic  conveyed  in 
your  telegram  of  gth  October,  No.  3.  You  will 
inform  the  Government  of  the  South  African 
RepubHc,  in  reply,  that  the  conditions  demanded 
by  the  Government  of  the  South  African  Republic 
are  such  as  Her  Majesty's  Government  deem  it 
impossible  to  discuss." — Great  Britain,  Parliamen- 
tary Publications  {Papers  by  command,  iSgg,  C. 
9530) . — Efforts  which  were  being  made  at  the  time 
in  Holland  to  assist  the  Boer  republic  in  pacific 
negotiations  with  Great  Britain  were  suddenly 
frustrated  by  this  action.  A  year  later  (in  No- 
vember, iQoo)  it  was  stated  in  the  States  General 
at  The  Hague  that  "in  the  autumn  of  1899  the 
Netherlands  Government  offered  in  London  its 
good  offices  for  the  resumption  of  negotiations  with 
the  Transvaal,  but  these  efforts  had  no  result  in 
consequence  of  the  sudden  ultimatum  of  the  Trans- 
vaal and  the  commencement  of  hostilities  by  the 
armies  of  the  Republics,  actions  which  surprised 
the  Netherlands  Government.  When  once  the  war 
had  broken  out  any  effort  in  the  direction  of  in- 
tervention would  have  been  useless,  as  was  shown 
by  the  peremptory  refusal  given  by  Great  Britain 
to  the  offer  of  the  United  States."  An  Englishman 
who  was  in  the  country  at  the  time  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  Boer  preparation  for  war: 
"In  the  towns  the  feeling  was  strongly  against 
war;  in  the  country  districts  war  was  popular, 
as  the  farmers  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  they 
would  be  able  to  carry  out  their  threat  of  'driving 
the  English  into  the  sea.'  .  .  .  Skilled  artillerymen 
were  finding  their  way  into  the  country  towards 
the  end  of  August  .  .  .  [1899].  ...  No  expense 
was  spared  to  make  the  Transvaal  burgher  army 
a  first-class  fighting-machine.  .  .  .  Surprise  has 
been  expressed  at  the  inaccurate  statements  made 
by  colonials  as  to  the  fighting  strength  of  the 
Boers.  They  had  not  allowed  for  the  enormous 
increase  of  population.  ...  In  September  .  .  . 
[1899!  they  could  put  in  the  field  between  50 
and  60  thousand  men,  made  up  as  follows:  Trans- 
vaal burghers,  22,000;  resident  foreigners,  etc., 
10,000;  Free  States,  16,000;  colonists  who  would 
cross  the  border  and  join,  6,000;  total,  54,000.  .  .  . 
Before  Great  Britain  had  thought  of  mobilizing 
a  soldier,  the  Boer  emissaries  were  again  scour- 
ing the  colonies  of  Natal  and  the  Cape,  sounding 
the  farmers  as  to  what  part  they  were  prepared 
to  take  in  the  coming  conflict.  .  .  .  Towards  the 
middle  of  September  all  preparations  were  com- 
pleted, the  [Boer]  Government  had  laid  in  large 
quantities  of  supplies  .  .  .  which  they  anticipated 
would  tide  them  over  for  twelve  to  eighteen 
months,  and  by  that  time,  if  they  had  not  beaten 
the  British,  they  relied  on  foreign  intervention. 
They  had  also  received  large  sums  of  money  from 
E^uropc,  and  some  additional  siipi)lies  of  arms  and 
ammunition.  Ammunition  was  distributed  in  large 
quantities  throughout  the  country,  each  burgher 
receiving  a  sealed  packet  in  addition  to  his  ordi- 


nary supply.  The  last  batch  of  the  Mauser  rifles 
was  distributed,  and  the  mobilization  scheme  finally 
arranged,  by  which,  on  a  given  word  being  tele- 
graphed to  the  different  centres,  the  first  Republi- 
can army  corps  would  be  mobilized  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  This  actually  took  place.  .  .  .  The 
British  Government  could  hardly  fail  to  be  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  Transvaal  was  in  earnest 
this  time.  A  visit  to  the  country  districts  to- 
wards the  end  of  August,  about  the  time  when  the 
Boer  Executive  themselves  sounded  the  country 
through  their  private  agencies,  would  have  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  people  were  not  only  perfectly 
willing  to  go  to  war,  but  that  they  absolutely 
wished  for  it.  As  one  Boer  put  it  ...  :  'We  look 
on  fighting  the  English  as  a  picnic'  .  .  .  With 
such  a  state  of  things,  which  should  have  been 
perfectly  clear  to  the  Intelligence  Department  (and 
through  it  to  the  War  Office)  in  London — we 
allowed  the  present  war  to  find  us  unprepared!" — 
J.  Scoble  and  H.  R.  Abercrombie,  Rise  and  fall  of 
Kriigerism,  cli.  16. — On  October  11  the  high  com- 
missioner communicated  to  President  Steyn  the 
ultimatum  that  he  received  from  the  South  African 
Republic,  and  asked:  "In  view  of  Resolution  of 
Volksraad  of  Orange  Free  State  communicated  to 
me  in  Your  Honour's  telegram  of  27th  September 
I  have  the  honour  to  request  that  I  may  be  in- 
formed at  Your  Honour's  earliest  possible  conven- 
ience whether  this  action  on  the  part  of  the 
South  African  Republic  has  Your  Honour's  con- 
currence and  support."  The  reply  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  president  was  as  follows:  "The  high 
handed  and  unjustifiable  policy  and  conduct  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  in  interfering  in  and 
dictating  in  the  purely  internal  affairs  of  South 
African  Republic,  constituting  a  Hagrant  breach 
of  the  Convention  of  London,  1884,  accompanied 
at  first  by  preparations,  and  latterly  followed  by 
active  commencement  of  hostilities  against  that 
Republic,  which  no  friendly  and  well-intentioned 
efforts  on  our  part  could  induce  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  abandon,  constitute  such  an  un- 
doubted and  unjust  attack  on  the  independence 
of  the  South  African  Republic  that  no  other  course 
is  left  to  this  State  than  honourably  to  abide  by 
its  Conventional  Agreements  entered  into  with  that 
Republic.  On  behalf  of  this  Government,  there- 
fore, I  beg  to  notify  that,  compelled  thereto  by  the 
action  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  they  intend 
to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  Volksraad  as 
set  forth  in  the  last  part  of  the  Resolution  re- 
ferred to  by  Your  Excellency." — Great  Britain, 
Parliamevtary  Publications  (Papers  by  command, 
1899,  C.  9530,  pp.  38-67). 

1899  (October-November). — Boer  advance. — 
Invasion  of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal. — Invaders 
joined  by  Dutch  farmers  of  the  colony. — British 
unprepared. — Investment  of  Kimberley  and 
Mafeking. — In  a  despatch  dated  January  10,  1900, 
Sir  Alfred  Milner  gave  particulars  of  the  first 
advance  of  the  Boer  forces  from  the  Orange  Free 
State  into  Cape  Colony,  and  of  the  extent  to 
which  they  were  joined  by  Dutch  farmers  in  dis- 
tricts south  of  Orange  river.  He  wrote:  "The 
portion  of  the  Colon>'  with  which  I  propose  to 
deal  is  that  which  lies  south  of  the  Orange  River. 
The  districts  north  of  that  river  have  been  so 
completely  cut  off,  and  our  accounts  of  what  has 
been,  and  is,  going  on  there  are  so  scanty  and 
imperfect,  that  the  history  of  their  defection 
cannot  yet  be  written.  I  shall  content  myself 
with  quoting  an  extract  from  a  report  upon  the 
state  of  affairs  in  that  region  by  a  gentleman 
lately   resident   in   Vryburg.   .   .   .  'All   the   farmers 
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in  the  Vryburg,  Kuruman,  and  Taungs  districts,' 
he  says,  'have  joined  the  Boers,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  you  will  find  ten  loyal  British  subjects 
among  the  Dutch  community  in  the  whole  of 
Bechuanaland.'  .  .  .  The  districts  invaded  by  the 
enemy  south  of  the  Orange  River  arc: — Colesberg, 
Albert,  Aliwal  North,  Wodehouse,  and  Barkly 
East.  It  was  on  the  12th  October  that  the  enemy 
committed  the  first  act  of  war  and  of  invasion 
near  Vryburg,  on  the  western  border,  but  it  was 
not  till  more  than  a  month  later,  namely,  the  14th 
November,  that  they  occupied  Colesberg.  Ap- 
parently they  were  waiting  for  reinforcements,  for 
when  they  actually  did  cross  the  frontier  they 
were  1,100  strong.  Whatever  the  cause  of  their 
delay,  it  was  not  due  to  any  discouragement  from 
the  people  of  Colesberg.  The  small  British  garri- 
son then  in  the  country  being  engaged  elsewhere, 
and  the  district  being  entirely  unguarded  save  by 
a  few  policemen,  people  from  there  continually  vis- 
ited the  river  to  communicate  with  the  enemy. 
The  Chief  Constable  reports  that  when  he  left  the 
town  300  Colesberg  farmers  had  already  joined  the 
enemy,  and  that  400  more  were  expected  from  the 
adjoining  district  of  Philipstown.  ...  On  the  i6th 
November  General  Grobler,  the  Boer  Commandant, 
addressed  the  following  telegram  to  Bloemfontein: 
— 'Colesberg  was  occupied  by  me  without  opposi- 
tion. ...  I  was  very  well  pleased  with  the  conduct 
of  the  Afrikanders.  We  were  everywhere  wel- 
comed.' .  .  .  Eastwards  along  the  border  the  tide 
of  insurrection  ran  strong,  in  the  closing  days  of 
October  a  Boer  force  assembled  at  Bethulie  Bridge, 
which  was  guarded  only  by  a  handiul  of  police. 
.As  the  days  passed  and  the  alarm  grew,  the  Cape 
police  force  was  withdrawn  from  Burghersdorp, 
which  lies  south  of  Bethulie,  down  the  line  to 
Stormberg,  while,  in  their  turn,  the  Imperial 
forces  abandoned  the  important  position  of  Storm- 
berg, and  retired  on  Queenstown,  thus  leaving  the 
district  clear  for  the  invaders.  .  .  .  Finally,  on  the 
14th  November,  the  date  of  the  occupation  of 
Colesberg,  the  advance  was  made,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  a  body  of  500  Boers  occupied  the 
town.  .  .  .  According  to  the  despatch  of  the  Boer 
Commandant,  dated  i6th  November,  Burghersdorp 
was  occupied  'amidst  cheers  from  the  Afrikanders,' 
and  'the  Colonial  burghers  are  very  glad  to  meet 
us.'  Commandeering  at  once  began  throughout  the 
district  of  Albert,  and  a  Burghersdorp  resident  esti- 
mated that  about  1,000  farmers  were  prepared  to 
join  at  the  date  of  his  leaving  the  place.  .  .  .  Within 
a  space  of  less  than  three  weeks  from  the  occupa- 
tion of  Colesberg,  no  less  than  five  great  districts — 
those  of  Colesberg,  Albert,  AHwal  North,  Barkly 
East,  and  Wodehouse — had  gone  over  without  hesi- 
tation, and,  so  to  speak,  bodily  to  the  enemy. 
Throughout  that  region  the  Landdrosts  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  had  established  their  authority, 
and  everywhere,  in  the  expressive  words  of  a 
Magistrate,  British  loyalists  were  'being  hunted 
out  of  town  after  town  like  sheep.'  ...  A  well- 
informed  refugee  from  the  Albert  district  has  esti- 
mated the  total  number  of  Colonial  Boers  who 
have  joined  the  enemy  in  the  invaded  districts 
south  of  the  Orange  River  at  3,000  to  4,000.  .  .  . 
.Adding  to  these  the  men  who  became  burghers  of 
the  Transvaal  immediately  before,  or  just  after, 
the  outbreak  of  war,  with  the  view  of  taking  up 
arms  in  the  struggle,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that,  in  round  figures,  not  less  than  10,000  of 
those  now  fighting  against  us  in  South  Africa, 
and  probably  somewhat  more,  either  are,  or  till 
quite  recently  were,  subjects  of  the  Queen." — 
Great  Britain,  Parliamentary  Publications  (Papers 


by  command,  1900,  Cd.  264,  pp.  i-S). — The  above 
relates  to  movements  from  the  Orange  Free  State 
into  Cape  Colony,  where  the  most  ot  reinforcement 
from  Afrikander  inhabitants  of  British  soil  was  to 
be  got.  From  the  Transvaal,  the  movement  of 
Boer  forces  across  the  fiontiers,  both  eastward  and 
westward,  was  equally  prompt.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th  they  were  in  Natal,  advancing 
in  three  strong  columns,  under  General  Joubert, 
upon  Newcastle,  threatening  the  advance  posts  of 
the  British  at  Dundee  and  Glcncoe  (some  40  miles 
northeast  of  Ladysmith),  where  valuable  coal 
mines  claimed  defence.  At  the  same  time,  another 
Boer  army,  under  General  Conje,  had  passed  the 
western  border  and  was  moving  upon  Mafeking, 
where  Colonel  Baden-Powell,  with  an  irregular 
force  of  about  1,200  men,  was  preparing  for  a 
siege.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town,  including  refu- 
gees, numbered  about  2,000  whites  and  7,000  blacks. 
A  few  days  later  Boer  forces  were  skirmishing  with 
the  defenders  of  the  diamond  mines  at  Kimberley, 
where  Colonel  Kekewich  commanded  about  1,000 
men,  and  where  Cecil  Rhodes  was  among  the  be- 
leaguered citizens.  The  population  of  Kimberley 
was  33,000,  more  than  half  blacks  It  is  plain  that 
the  British  were  wholly  unprepared  for  so  vigorous 
an  opening  of  hostilities  on  the  art  of  the  Boers. 
A  military  writer  in  the  London  Times,  discussing 
the  "Lessons  of  the  War,"  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  made  the  following  statements  and  comment: 
—"There  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  fullest 
information  as  to  the  resources  of  the  Transvaal 
and  the  Free  State,  and  we  have  been  officially 
informed  that  'the  armed  strength  of  the  Boers, 
the  number  of  their  guns,  v.'ith  their  character  and 
caUbre,'  as  laid  down  in  the  report  of  the  Director 
of  Intelligence,  'corresponds  exactly  with  our  re- 
cently-ascertained knowledge  of  what  the  enemy 
has  put  into  the  field.'  Whether  or  not  these  re- 
ports ever  travel  from  Queen  Anne's-gate  to  Pall- 
mall  seems  uncertain,  since  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  publicly  stated  that  'We  have  found  that  the 
enemy  .  .  .  are  much  more  powerful  and  numerous 
•  than  we  expected.'  .  .  .  When,  early  in  September, 
1899,  it  became  a  pressing  necessity  to  reinforce  the 
troops  in  South  Africa,  it  was  painfully  realized 
that  not  a  single  unit  at  home  was  ready  to  take 
the  field.  One  weak  battalion  and  three  field  bat- 
teries, hastily  compounded  by  wholesale  drafting 
from  others,  represented  the  available  contribution 
from  a  standing  army  at  home  whose  nominal  ef- 
fectives considerably  exceeded  ioc,ooo.  The  rein- 
forcements, totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  crisis, 
were  made  up  by  drawing  upon  India  and  the 
colonial  garrisons." — The  Times  (London),  Nov. 
22,  igoo. — Another  writer  in  The  Times,  reviewing, 
at  nearly  the  same  time,  the  previous  year  of  the 
war,  gave  this  account  of  its  opening  circumstances: 
"If  the  organization  of  the  British  Army  had  per- 
mitted the  despatch  at  short  notice  of  30,000  troops 
from  Great  Britain,  the  whole  course  of  the  war 
would  have  been  different.  It  was  a  prevailing  illu- 
sion that  Mr.  Kruger  would  yield  to  diplomatic 
pressure  not  backed  by  available  force,  and  political 
expediency,  over-riding  mihtary  considerations,  led 
to  a  compromise.  It  was  tardily  decided  to  bring 
the  forces  in  South  Africa  up  to  a  total  of  about 
22,000  by  drawing  on  India  and  the  colonial  garri- 
sons; mobilization  was  deferred  till  October  7. 
Thus  the  first  reinforcements  arrived  barely  in 
time  to  prevent  Natal  from  being  over-run  by  the 
Boers,  and  the  expeditionary  force  did  not  begin  to 
reach  Durban  [the  port  of  Natal]  till  after  Lady- 
smith  had  been  closely  invested.  .  .  .  Knowing 
only  that  a  body  of  4,000  British  troops  was  as- 
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sembled  at  Dundee  and  another  somewhat  larger 
at  Ladysmith,  we  hastily  assumed  that  these  places 
were  naturally  well  suited  and  had  been  especially 
prepared  for  defence.  When,  on  the  26th,  the  con- 
centration at  Ladysmith  was  accomplished,  it  was 
imagined  that  our  forces  occupied  an  intrenched 
camp,  which,  if  necessary,  could  be  held  with  ease. 
Later  it  became  clear  that  Ladysmith  was  ex- 
ceedingly ill-adapted  for  defence,  that  it  was  practi- 
cally unfortified  when  invested,  and  finally  that, 
if  the  attacking  force  had  been  composed  of  trained 
troops,  it  must  have  fallen,  in  spite  of  every  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  garrison.  The  occupation  of 
Dundee,  it  was  discovered,  was  maintained  against 
the  military  judgment  of  Sir  G.  White.  .  .  .  [When 
at  length  the  troops  began  to  arrive,  instead  of 
concentrating  in  Orange  River  Free  State,  they 
were  scattered.]  There  were  .  .  .  four  separate 
groupings  of  British  troops,  spread  over  an  im- 
mense front,  and  incapable  of  affording  each  other 
mutual  support.  Moreover,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  being  involved  in  a  difficult  campaign  in 
Natal,  there  was  no  responsible  head  in  Cape 
Colony,  where  partial  chaos  soon  supervened.  .  .  . 
[The  strategy]  of  the  Boers  was  happily  even  more 
ill-conceived.  In  place  of  attempting  to  occupy 
our  troops  in  Natal  and  throwing  their  main 
strength  into  Cape  Colony,  where  a  Dutch  rising 
on  a  large  scale  would  inevitably  have  occurred, 
they  also  preferred  to  fritter  away  their  strength, 
.devoting  their  main  efforts  against  Ladysmith, 
Kimberley,  and  Mafeking,  and  contenting  them- 
seJves  with  the  occupation  of  Colesberg  and  Storm- 
berg  in  small  force,  which,  however,  was  quickly 
swelled  by  local  rebels." — The  Times  (London), 
Nov.  5,  1900. 

Also  in:  A.  W.  Tilby,  English  people  overseas, 
V.  6,  pp.  490-496. 

1899  (October-December). — Early  battles. — 
British  reverses. — Siege  of  Ladysmith. — The  seri- 
ous fighting  of  the  war  began  in  Natal,  as  early 
as  October  20,  when  three  columns  of  the  Boer 
forces  closed  in  on  the  British  advance  post  at 
Glencoe.  The  first  of  the  Boer  columns  to  ar- 
rive opened  a  precipitate  attack,  and  in  the  hard 
battle  which  ensued  (at  Talana  Hill)  the  British 
could  claim  the  final  advantage,  though  at  very 
heavy  cost.  Their  commander.  General  Sir  W. 
Penn  Symons,  received  a  mortal  wound  and  died 
three  days  afterwards,  kindly  cared  for  and  buried 
by  the  enemy,  his  successor  in  the  command,  Gen- 
■eral  Yule,  having  found  it  necessary  to  retreat  from 
iGlencoe  and  Dundee  to  Ladysmith.  The  Boers 
were  already  striking  at  the  railroad  between  Glen- 
coe and  Ladysmith,  and  sharp  fighting  had  taken 
place  on  the  21st  at  Elandslaagte,  a  station  on  the 
line  only  seventeen  miles  from  the  latter  town. 
The  Boers,  in  that  encounter,  had  been  driven 
from  the  neighboring  hills,  but  the  British  had 
again  suffered  greatly,  and  began  to  realize  the 
quality  of  the  foe  with  which  they  had  to  deal. 
Two  days  after  Elandslaagte  there  was  another 
engagement  at  Reitfontein,  still  nearer  to  Lady- 
smith, fought  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Boers 
from  intercepting  the  retreat  of  General  Yule.  The 
British  forces  defending  Natal  were  now  concen- 
trated at  Ladysmith,  which  they  had  chosen  for 
their  main  position,  and  in  which  they  had  been 
collecting  large  quantities  of  military  stores.  Gen- 
eral Sir  George  White  was  there  in  general  com- 
mand. The  Boers,  with  General  Joubert  in  chief 
command,  were  rapidly  closing  in  upon  the  town,, 
and,  on  the  29th,  they  had  a  Creusot  (French) 
six-inch  gun  on  a  neighboring  hill,  within  range, 
ready   to  drop  shells  into   its  streets.     That   night 


General  White  made  an  attempt  to  break  their 
lines  which  ended  in  sore  disaster.  One  column, 
which  marched  far  out,  to  a  hill  called  Nicholson's 
Nek,  for  a  flanking  attack  on  the  enemy,  lost  most 
of  its  ammunition  and  its  battery,  by  a  stampede 
of  mules,  and  then  was  caught  in  so  helpless  a 
position  that  it  had  to  lay  down  its  arms.  A 
few  days  later  the  communications  of  Ladysmith 
southward  were  cut  off,  and  the  forces  commanded 
by  General  White,  about  10,000  in  number,  were 
hemmed  in  by  superior  numbers  of  the  Boers. 
British  reinforcements  were  now  beginning  to  arrive 
in  South  Africa,  and  great  numbers  were  at  sea, 
not  only  imperial  troops,  comin?  from  England, 
India,  Ceylon  and  elsewhere,  but  colonial  troops, 
offered  by  Canada,  New  Zealand  and  the  Australian 
colonies,  and  accepted  by  the  imperial  government. 
The  first  operations  of  the  British  campaign  were 
planned  with  three  objects,  more  or  less  distinct, 
namely,  to  rescue  General  White's  army,  at  Lady- 
smith, to  relieve  Kimberley,  and  to  expel  the  Boers 
from  northern  Cape  Colony.  They  were  conducted 
on  three  lines,  from  the  Natal  port  of  Durban,  to- 
wards Ladysmith,  under  General  Clary  at  the  be- 
ginning; from  (Tape  Town  towards  Kimberley, 
under  General  Lord  Methuen;  from  Port  Elizabeth 
and  East  London  to  Queenstown  and  the  Cape 
districts  occupied  by  the  Boers,  under  General 
Gatacre.  In  the  early  battles  of  General  Methuen's 
campaign,  fought  at  Belmont,  November  23,  at 
Enslin,  or  Graspan,  on  the  25th,  and  at  Modder 
river,  only  twenty-five  miles  from  Kimberley,  on 
the  28th,  he  carried  his  point,  and  kept  up  his  ad- 
vance, but  at  a  heavy  sacrifice  of  men.  The 
battle  with  Cronje's  forces  at  Modder  river  was 
a  desperate  struggle  of  ten  hours  duration,  in 
which  the  British  lost  nearly  500  men  and  gained 
Httle.  The  Boers  withdrew  to  an  equally  strong 
position,  behind  fortified  lines  which  extended, 
some  six  miles  in  length,  on  hills  between  two 
points  which  bore  the  names  of  Spytfontein  and 
Majesfontein.  There  General  Methuen  attacked 
them  again,  December  11,  and  met  with  a  terrible 
repulse.  His  Highland  Brigade,  advancing  in 
the  darkness,  before  daybreak,  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  enemy's  intrenchments  before  it  knew 
them  to  be  near,  and  was  horribly  cut  to  pieces, 
losing  S3  officers,  including  its  commander.  Gen- 
eral Wauchope,  and  650  men.  The  British  fell 
back  to  Modder  river,  leaving  not  less  than  1,000 
men  behind.  Just  one  day  before  this  catas- 
trophe, on  the  loth,  another  of  like  nature,  but 
little  less  serious,  was  sustained  by  General 
Gatacre's  column,  moving  from  Queenstown.  He, 
too,  attempted  a  night  march  and  an  early  morn- 
ing attack  on  the  Boers  in  a  fortified  position  at 
Stormberg,  was  misled  by  guides,  miscalculated  the 
distance,  neglected  to  send  scouts  ahead,  and  so 
took  his  men  to  the  very  muzzles  of  waiting 
guns.  From  the  storm  which  then  opened  on  them 
there  were  more  than  500  who  did  not  escape. 
Besides  the  dead  and  wounded,  many  went  as 
prisoners  to  Pretoria.  Before  the  week  of  these 
defeats  reached  its  end,  another,  far  worse,  had 
been  added  in  the  Natal  campaign.  General  Sir 
Redvers  Buller,  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
in  South  Africa,  had  arrived  at  Cape  Town  on 
the  last  day  of  October,  and,  after  some  general 
study  of  the  field  at  large,  had  taken  personal 
direction  of  the  operations  in  Natal,  for  the  relief 
of  Ladysmith.  His  movements  were  undoubtedly 
hurried  by  urgent  appeals  from  General  White. 
On  December  15  he  felt  prepared  to  attempt  the 
passage  of  the  Tugela  river,  near  Colenso,  and  did 
so  with  his  full  force,  at  two  drifts,  or  fords,  some 
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two  miles  apart.  Like  Methuen  and  Gatacre,  he 
seems  to  have  been  strangely  misinformed  as 
to  the  location  and  strength  ol"  the  intrenchments 
of  the  Boers.  The  latter  had  succeeded  again  and 
again  in  concealing  lines  of  deadly  rifle-pits  and 
batteries  until  their  assailants  fairly  stumbled 
against  them,  within  fatally  close  range.  This 
happened  at  Colenso,  as  at  Stormberg  and  Majes- 
fontein,  and  the  ill-managed  attempt  to  begin  an 
advance  upon  Ladysmith  cost  165  men  and  officers 


constant  warfare  against  savage  men  and  ferocious 
beasts,  in  circumstances  under  which  no  weakling 
could  .survive,  place  them  so  that  they  acquire  ex- 
ceptional skill  with  weapons  and  in  horsemanship, 
give  them  a  country  which  is  eminently  suited 
to  the  tactic?  of  the  huntsman,  the  marksman,  and 
the  rider.  Then,  finally,  put  a  finer  temper  upon 
their  military  qualities  by  a  dour  fatalistic  Old 
Testament  religion  and  an  ardent  and  consuming 
patriotism.     Combine    all    these    qualities    and    all 
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killed,   670    wounded,   337    prisoners   and    missing, 
besides   11  guns. 

1900. — Fighting  qualities  of  the  Boers. — "Take 
a  community  of  Dutchmen  of  the  type  of  those 
who  defended  themselves  for  fifty  years  against 
all  the  power  of  Spain  at  a  time  when  Spain  was 
the  greatest  power  in  the  world.  Intermix  with 
them  a  strain  of  those  inflexible  French  Huguenots 
who  gave  up  home  and  fortune  and  left  their 
country  forever  at  the  time  of  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  product  must  obviously 
be  one  of  the  most  rugged,  virile,  unconquerable 
races  ever  seen  upon  earth.  Take  this  formidable 
people    and   train    them    for   seven   generations    in 


these  impulses  in  one  individual,  and  you  have 
the  modern  Boer — the  most  formidable  antagonist 
who  ever  crossed  the  path  of  Imperial  Britain." — 
A.  C.  Doyle,  Great  Boer  War,  ch.  i. 

1900  (January-February). — Continued  British 
disasters  on  the  Tugela. — Lord  Roberts  and 
Lord  Kitchener  in  the  field. — Invasion  of 
Orange  Free  State. — Capture  of  General 
Cronje  and  army. — Relief  of  Kimberley  and 
Ladysmith. — The  dark  and  heavy  clouds  of  dis- 
aster which  overhung  the  British  in  South  Africa 
at  the  close  of  the  year  shadowed  England  with 
anxiety  and  gioom.  For  the  first  time,  the  serious- 
ness of  the  task  of  war  in  which  the  country  had 
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become  engaged  was  understood,  and  energies  cor- 
responding to  it  were  roused.  Field-Marshal  Lord 
Roberts,  of  Indian  and  Afghan  renown,  was  sent 
out  to  take  supreme  command,  with  the  equally 
famous  Lord  Kitchener,  subjugator  of  the  Egyptian 
Sudan,  for  his  chief  of  staff.  Immense  reinforce- 
ments of  troops  were  provided  for  with  haste.  On 
January  i,  it  was  estimated  that  30,000  fresh 
troops  were  afloat  or  on  the  point  of  embarkation, 
and  that  Lord  Roberts  would  have  200,000  men 
at  command  when  all  then  assigned  to  South  Africa 
should  have  reached  Natal  and  the  Cape.  Lord 
Roberts  landed  at  the  Cape  on  January  10  and 
was  occupied  for  a  month  in  organizing  and  pre- 
paring for  new  movements  in  the  field.  Meantime, 
General  Buller  had  made  a  second  attempt  to  turn 
the  strongly  fortified  position  of  his  opponent  on 
the  Tugela,  between  his  own  army  and  the  be- 
leaguered force  at  Ladysmith,  and  had  failed  more 
discouragingly  than  before.  Crossing  the  Tugela, 
some  miles  west  of  Colenso,  on  the  17th,  he 
pressed  a  hard-fought,  up-hill  advance,  from  one 
to  another  of  the  rocky  hills  (called  kopjes)  of 
the  region,  for  several  days.  On  the  2,3d  his 
troops  stormed  the  fortifications  of  the  Boers  on 
Spion  Kop,  a  spur  of  the  Drakenberg  mountains, 
and  carried  them  with  heavy  loss,  only  to  find 
that  they  were  commanded  from  other  heights  and 
could  not  be  held.  Again  he  drew  back  to  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Tugela,  on  the  29th;  but 
only  for  a  few  days.  On  February  5  his  army  was 
once  more  pushed  beyond  the  river,  and  entrenched 
in  a  position  among  the  hills,  which  it  held  until 
the  Qth,  and  was  then,  for  the  third  time,  with- 
drawn. This  third  movement  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  feint,  intended  to  detain  the  Boer  forces  in 
his  front.  But  a  sudden  change  in  the  whole 
military  situation  was  about  to  be  made.  Lord 
Roberts  and  Lord  Kitchener  had  organized  arrange- 
ments of  transportation  and  supplies  for  handling 
the  immense  force  now  at  their  command,  and 
were  ready  to  execute  their  plans.  The  former 
arrived  at  Modder  river  on  February  9 ;  two  days 
later  his  columns  were  set  in  motion,  and  the 
Boer  forces,  under  General  Cronje,  were  too  greatly 
outnumbered  to  withstand  the  avalanche  which 
fell  upon  them.  General  French  led  a  cavalry 
expedition  to  Kimberley,  reaching  the  town  on  the 
15th  and  raising  the  siege.  The  next  day  General 
Cronje  was  in  retreat  towards  Bloemfontein,  the 
Free  State  capital,  harassed  by  British  caCalry,  and 
with  the  main  army  of  Lord  Roberts  straining 
every  nerve  to  strike  him  before  he  reached  it. 
On  the  i8th  he  was  brought  to  bay,  at  a  point  on 
the  Modder  river,  near  Paardebcrg,  where  he  de- 
fended himself  for  nine  days,  in  a  situation  that 
was  impregnable  to  assault,  but  terribly  exposed 
to  artillery  fire  from  surrounding  heights.  After 
suffering  to  such  a  degree  that  his  men  would 
endure  no  more,  the  brave  and  stubborn  Boer 
surrendered  on  the  27th,  his  army,  reduced  to 
about  4,000,  laying  down  their  arms.  Thr  pris- 
oners were  sent,  for  convenience  of  custody, 
to  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  the  general  being  ac- 
companied by  his  whole  family,  and  treated  with 
much  respect.  While  these  operations  were  being 
carried  to  success  by  Lord  Roberts,  General  Buller 
was  again  attacking  the  formidable  fortifications  of 
the  enemy  in  his  front.  From  February  14  until 
the  23rd  he  sacrificed  great  numbers  of  men  in 
assaults  which  failed  to  break  a  passage  through 
the  kopjes  defended  by  Boer  guns.  But  Lord 
Roberts's  invasion  of  the  Fn-e  State  had,  by  this 
time,  caused  large  withdrawals  of  Boers  from  the 
line  of  the  Tugela,  and   they  were   preparing   to 


raise  the  siege  of  Ladysmith.  Consequently,  when 
the  British  attack  was  renewed,  on  the  27th,  it 
achieved  success,  at  last.  The  Boers  were  driven 
from  their  main  position  and  abandoned  their 
whole  line.  Ladysmith  was  reached  by  a  swift 
advance  of  cavalry  the  next  day. 

1900  (March). — Overtures  of  peace  from 
Presidents  Kruger  and  Steyn. — Reply  of  Lord 
Salisbury. — Death  of  General  Joubert. — On 
March  s,  the  presidents  of  the  South  African  Re- 
public and  the  Orange  Free  State  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing telegram,  jointly,  to  Lord  SaHsbury:  "The 
blood  and  tears  of  the  thousands  who  have  suf- 
fered by  this  war,  and  the  prospect  of  all  the 
moral  and  economic  ruin  with  which  South  Africa 
is  now  threatened,  make  it  necessary  for  both 
belligerents  to  ask  themselves  dispassionately,  and 
as  in  the  sight  of  the  Triune  God,  for  what  they 
are  fighting,  and  whether  the  aim  of  each  justifies 
all  this  devouring  misery  and  devastation.  With 
this  object,  and  in  view  of  the  assertions  of  vari- 
ous members  of  the  British  Parliament  to  the 
effect  that  this  war  was  begun  and  is  being  carried 
on  with  the  set  purpose  of  undermining  Her 
Majesty's  authority  in  South  Africa,  and  of  setting 
up  an  Administration  over  all  South  Africa  inde- 
pendent of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  we  consider 
it  our  duty  solemnly  to  declare  that  this  war  was 
undertaken  solely  as  a  defensive  measure  for  se- 
curing the  threatened  independence  of  the  South 
African  Republic,  and  is  only  continued  in  order  to 
secure  the  incontestable  independence  of  both  Re- 
publics as  sovereign  international  States,  and  to 
ensure  that  those  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  who 
have  taken  part  with  us  in  this  war  shall  suffer 
no  harm  whatever  in  person  or  property.  On 
these  conditions,  but  on  these  conditions  alone,  are 
we  now,  as  in  the  past,  desirous  of  seeing  peace 
reestablished  in  South  Africa,  and  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  evil  now  reigning  over  South  Africa ; 
while,  if  Her  Majesty's  Government  is  determined 
to  destroy  the  independence  of  the  Republics,  there 
is  nothing  left  to  us  and  our  people  but  to  perse- 
vere to  the  end  in  the  course  already  begun,  in 
spite  of  the  overwhelming  pre-eminence  of  the 
British  Empire,  confident  that  the  God  who  lighted 
the  unextinguishable  fire  of  the  love  of  freedom  in 
the  hearts  of  our  fathers  will  not  forsake  us,  but 
will  accomplish  His  work  in  us  and  in  our  descend- 
ants. [In  his  reply,  made  on  March  11,  Lord 
Salisbury  set  out  the  fact  that  during  a  discussion 
of  some  months]  between  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment and  the  South  African  Republic,  of  which 
the  object  was  to  obtain  redress  for  certain  very 
serious  grievances  under  which  British  residents 
in  the  South  African  Republic  were  suffering.  .  .  . 
The  South  African  Republic  had,  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  made  consid- 
erable armaments,  and  the  latter  had,  consequently, 
taken  steps  to  provide  corresponding  reinforcements 
to  the  British  garrisons  of  Cape  Town  and  Natal. 
No  infringement  of  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
Conventions  had,  up  to  that  point,  taken  place  on 
the  British  side.  Suddenly,  at  two  days'  notice, 
the  South  African  Republic,  after  issuing  an  in- 
sulting ultimatum,  declared  war  upon  Her  Maj- 
esty; and  the  Orange  Free  State,  with  whom  there 
had  not  even  been  any  discussion,  took  a  similar 
step.  Her  Majesty's  dominions  were  immediately 
invaded  by  the  two  Republics.  ...  In  anticiiiation 
of  these  operations  the  South  .African  Republic 
had  been  accumulating  for  many  years  past  mili- 
tary stores  on  an  enormous  scale,  which  by  their 
character  could  only  have  been  intended  for  use 
against  Great  Britain.  ...  In  view  of  the  use  to 
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which  the  two  Republics  have  put  the  position 
which  was  given  to  them,  and  the  calamities  which 
their  unprovoked  attack  has  inflicted  upon  Her 
Majesty's  dominions.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
can  only  answer  Your  Honours'  telegram  by  say- 
ing that  they  are  not  prepared  to  assent  to  the 
independence  either  of  the  South  African  Republic 
or  of  the  Orange  Free  State." — Great  Britain,  Par- 
liamentary Publications  (Papers  by  command, 
iQOO,  Africa,  no.   2). 

On  March  27  the  Boer  cause  experienced  a  great 
loss,  in  the  sudden  death,  from  peritonitis,  of 
General  Joubert,  the  commandant-general  and  vice 
president  of  the  South  African  Republic. 

1900  (March). — Proclamation  to  the  Orange 
Free  State. — Soon  after  entering  the  Orange  Free 
State,  Lord  Roberts  issued  a  proclamation  ad- 
dressed to  the  burghers,  assuring  them  that  the 
British  government  did  not  believe  them  to  be 
responsible  for  the  aggressive  act  of  war  committed 
by  the  government  of  the  Orange  Free  State, 
and  bore  them  no  ill-will.  "I,  therefore,"  his 
proclamation  continued,  "warn  all  Burghers  to  de- 
sist from  any  further  hostility  towards  Her  Maj- 
esty's Government  and  the  troops  under  my  com- 
mand, and  I  undertake  that  any  of  them,  who 
may  so  desist  and  who  are  found  staying  in  their 
homes  and  quietly  pursuing  their  ordinary  occupa- 
tions, will  not  be  made  to  suffer  in  their  persons 
or  property  on  account  of  their  having  taken  up 
arms  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  their  Govern- 
ment. Those,  however,  who  oppose  the  forces  under 
my  command,  or  furnish  the  enemy  with  supplies 
or  information,  will  be  dealt  with  according  to 
the  customs  of  war.  Requisitions  for  food,  forage, 
fuel,  or  shelter,  made  on  the  authority  of  the 
officers  in  command  of  Her  Majesty's  troops, 
must  be  at  once  complied  with ;  but  everything  will 
be  paid  for  on  the  spot,  prices  being  regulated 
by  the  local  market  rates.  If  the  inhabitants  of 
any  district  refuse  to  comply  with  the  demands 
made  on  them,  the  supplies  will  be  taken  by  force, 
a  full  receipt  being  given.  Should  any  inhabitant 
of  the  country  consider  that  he  or  any  member 
of  his  household  has  been  unjustly  treated  by  any 
officer,  soldier  or  civihan  attached  to  the  British 
army,  he  should  submit  his  complaint,  either 
personally  or  in  writing,  to  my  Headquarters  or 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  nearest  General  Officer. 
Should  the  complaint  on  enquiry  be  substantiated, 
redress  will  be  given.  Orders  have  been  issued  by 
me,  prohibiting  soldiers  from  entering  private 
houses,  or  molesting  the  civil  population  on  any 
pretext  whatever,  and  every  precaution  has  been 
taken  against  injury  to  property  on  the  part  of 
any  person  belonging  to,  or  connected  with,  the 
army."  After  the  occupation  of  Bloemfontein, 
Lord  Roberts  issued  a  second  proclamation,  an- 
nouncing that  he  had  received  authority  from  his 
government  to  offer  the  following  terms  to  those 
"who  have  been  engaged  in  the  present  war": 
"All  Burghers  who  have  not  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  the  policy  which  has  led  to  the  war  be- 
tween Her  Majesty  and  the  Orange  Free  State,  or 
commanded  any  forces  of  the  Republic,  or  com- 
mandeered or  used  violence  to  any  British  subjects, 
and  who  are  willing  to  lay  down  their  arms  at 
once,  and  to  bind  themselves  by  an  oath  to  abstain 
from  further  participation  in  the  war,  will  be  given 
passes  to  allow  them  to  return  to  their  homes 
and  will  not  be  made  prisoners  of  war,  nor  will 
their  property  be  taken  from  them." — Great  Brit- 
ain, Parliamentary  Publications  (Papers  by  com- 
mand, 1900,  Cd.  261,  pp.  62-63). 

1900  (March). — Boer  peace  commissioners  to 


Europe  and  America. — In  March,  three  commis- 
sioners, Fischer,  W'olmcraans  and  Wessels,  were 
sent  to  Europe  and  America  by  the  two  Boer 
governments  to  solicit  intervention  in  their  behalf. 
They  visited  several  European  countries  and  pro- 
ceeded thence  to  the  United  States,  in  May.  There 
were  many  demonstrations  of  popular  sympathy  in 
their  reception,  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  but 
they  failed  to  obtain  official  recognition. 

1900  (March-May). — British  in  Bloemfontein 
and  Kroonstad. — Relief  of  Mafeking. — From  the 
scene  of  the  surrender  of  General  Cronje  Lord 
Roberts  moved  quickly  on  the  Free  State  capital. 
His  advance  was  resisted  by  considerable  forces  of 
the  Boers,  but  he  was  able  to  turn  most  of  their 
positions,  and  fought  only  one  severe  battle,  at 
Driefontein,  on  March  10.  On  the  12th  his  cavalry 
was  in  possession  of  Bloemfontein,  and  the  field- 
marshal  entered  the  city  on  the  following  day, 
receiving  from  the  municipal  officers  a  formal  sur- 
render of  the  keys  of  the  public  buildings,  and 
being  welcomed  by  some  part  of  the  population 
with  demonstrations  of  joy.  President  Steyn  and 
most  of  the  members  of  the  government  of  the 
republic  had  retired  to  Kroonstad  and  estabhshed 
the  seat  of  authority  there.  The  fighting  and  the 
forced  marches  of  a  single  month,  since  he  began 
his  advance,  had  now  exhausted  the  mobihty  of 
Lord  Roberts's  army,  worn  out  the  means  of 
transportation  which  Lord  Kitchener  had  hastily 
organized  for  it, — while  his  troops  were  beiMg 
stricken  with  fever, — and  he  was  compelled  to 
suspend  his  campaign  for  some  weeks.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  raiding  and  fighting  on  a  minor 
scale,  with  a  number  of  mortifying  mishaps  to 
the  British  arms;  but  little  of  importance  occurred 
in  the  military  field  until  near  the  end  of  April, 
when  Lord  Roberts  had  reinforced  and  mobilized 
his  army  sufficiently  to  move  forward  again,  to- 
wards Pretoria.  On  May  12  he  entered  Kroon- 
stad, and  the  Free  State  government  was  again  in 
flight.  He  paused  at  Kroonstad  for  some  days,  and 
while  he  paused  there  came  news  of  the  relief  of 
Mafeking,  which  caused  a  wider  joy  in  England 
than  any  other  event  of  the  war.  There  had  been 
painful  anxiety  on  account  of  the  besieged  in  that 
remote  town,  in  the  far  corner  of  Bechuanaland, 
on  the  border  of  the  Transvaal, — so  far  from  help, 
and  so  stoutly  defended  for  seven  weary  months 
by  a  very  small  force.  The  defense  of  Mafeking 
was  one  of  the  finest  performances  of  the  war, 
and    gave    distinction    to    Colonel    Baden-Powell. 

1900  (April-June). — Question  of  treatment  of 
Cape  Colonists  who  had  taken  part  with  tfte 
Boers  in  the  war. — Resignation  of  Premier 
Schreiner. — On  April  28  the  ministers  of  Cape 
Colony  addressed  to  the  governor,  Sir  Alfred  Mil- 
ner,  a  Minute  (memorandum)  upon  the  subject 
of  the  treatment  of  those  inhabitants  of  the 
Colony  who  had  joined  or  given  aid  to  the  Boers 
in  the  war,  and  who  had  thus  made  themselves 
liable  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  high  treason. 
"Ministers  submit,"  they  said,  "that  the  ends  of 
justice  would  be  served  by  the  selection  of  a  cer- 
tain limited  number  of  the  principal  offenders, 
whose  trials  would  mark  the  magnitude  of  their 
offence,  and  whose  punishment,  if  found  guilty, 
would  act  as  a  deterrent.  For  the  remainder.  Min- 
isters believe  that  the  interests  both  of  sound  policy 
and  of  public  morality  would  be  served  if  Her  Gra- 
cious Majesty  were  moved  to  issue,  as  an  act  of 
grace,  a  Proclamation  of  amnesty  under  which, 
upon  giving  proper  security  for  their  good  be- 
haviour, all  persons  chargeable  with  high  treason, 
except  those  held  for  trial,  might  be  enlarged  and 
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allowed  to  return  to  their  avocations.  Ministers 
urge  such  a  course  not  only  on  the  ground  of 
that  natural  desire  for  clemency  towards  her  erring 
subjects  which  they  feel  sure  would  spring  from 
Her  Gracious  Majesty,  but  from  a  deep  sense  of 
the  importance  of  such  a  step  upon  the  future  well- 
being  of  this  country."  Mr.  Chamberlain  replied 
on  May  5  objecting  to  the  proposed  proclamation 
of  a  broad  amnesty,  saying:  "Clemency  to  rebels 
is  a  policy  which  has  the  hearty  sympathy  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  but  justice  to  loyalists  is 
an  obligation  of  duty  and  honour.  The  question 
is  how  can  these  two  policies  be  harmonized  ?  .  .  . 
The  present  moment  .  .  .  while  the  war  is  still 
proceeding,  and  while  efforts  may  still  be  made 
to  tempt  British  subjects  into  rebellious  courses, 
is  in  any  case  not  appropriate  for  announcing  that 
such  action  may  be  indulged  in  with  absolute  im- 


the  care  and  the  money  we  had  lavished  to  provide 
comforts  for  our  sick  soldiers.  The  foremost 
surgeons  of  the  day  had  volunteered;  military  hos- 
pitals had  been  arranged  on  the  latest  plan ;  pri- 
vate benevolence  had  provided  as  many  more; 
ladies  of  every  rank  in  life  had  gone  out  to 
nurse ;  the  soldiers,  at  all  events,  would  be  looked 
after.  Letters  from  the  front  had  come  from  pa- 
tients to  say  how  well  they  had  been  treated. 
Mr.  Treves  at  the  Reform  Club  made  a  speech 
eulogizing  the  perfection  of  the  hospitals  in  Natal, 
and  Sir  W.  MacCormac  spoke  of  the  medical  ar- 
rangements as  admirable — our  minds  rested  content. 
All  this  was  so  long  ago  as  the  loth  March,  but 
what  happened  in  March,  for  all  we  knew,  was 
happening  in  May.  Then  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts  told 
us  that  hundreds  of  men  were  lying  in  the  worst 
stages  of  typhoid,  with  only  a  blanket  to  cover 
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punity.  And  if,  as  has  been  suggested,  a  great 
many  of  the  Queen's  rebellious  subjects  are  the 
mere  tools  of  those  who  have  deceived  them,  it  is 
irnportant  that  these  should  be  made  aware  in- 
dividually that  whatever  their  leaders  may  tell 
them  rebellion  is  a  punishable  offence.  fThis  atti- 
tude of  the  imperial  government  on  the  subject 
of  amnesty  occasioned  differences  in  the  ministry 
of  Cape  Colony  which  led  to  the  resignation  of  the 
premier,  W.  P.  Schreiner,  on  June  13,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  new  ministry  under  Sir  Gordon 
Sprigc;.]" — Great  Britain,  Parliamentary  Publica- 
tions (Papers  by  command,  Jidy,  1900,  Cape  Col- 
ony, Cd.  264). 

1900  (May). — British  army  stricken  with  fever. 
— The  losses  of  the  British  army  in  battle  during 
this  campaign  of  Lord  Roberts  had  not  been  se- 
vere; but  it  had  encountered  a  worse  enemy  than 
the  Boers,  and  was  being  terribly  thinned  and 
shattered  by  the  ravages  of  enteric  fever.  A  writer 
in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  Aug.,  iqoo,  wrote: 
"Of  all  things  on  which  we  prided  ourselves  was 


them,  a  thin  water-proof  sheet  (not  even  that  for 
many)  between  them  and  the  ground;  no  milk  and 
hardly  any  medicines;  without  beds,  stretchers,  or 
mattresses;  without  pillows,  without  linen  of  any 
kind,  without  a  single  nurse  amongst  them,  with  a 
few  private  soldiers  as  orderlies,  and  only  three 
doctors  to  attend  on  350  patients.  .  .  .  And  this  a 
mile  from  Bloemfontein,  where  the  army  had  been 
for  six  weeks.  It  is  true  that  a  terrible  epidemic 
had  followed  it  from  Paardeberg,  to  break  out 
when  it  halted.  Lord  Roberts  tells  us  that  before 
he  left  on  May  3rd  the  sick  gradually  increased  to 
2,000,  reaching  on  June  4th  the  appalling  number, 
in  Bloemfontein,  of  over  5,000  suffering  from 
typhoid  alone.  Such  were  the  bare  facts  as  stated 
on  cither  side — a  sudden  and  devastating  epidemic 
with  totally  inadequate  hospital  arrangements  to 
meet  it.  .  .  Ladysmith  is  in  evidence  of  the 
persistent  presence  of  typhoid— every  one  who  has 
visited  South  Africa  hears  witness  to  the  same — 
it  can  hardly  i)e  urged  that  an  outbreak  was  un- 
reasonable   to   expect;    yet    when    it    did    occur    it 
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seems  to  have  been  taken  by  the  medical  admin- 
istration at  the  base  as  an  unwarrantable  intru- 
sion."— War  operations  in  South  Ajrica  (Black- 
wood's Magazine,  Aug.,  iqoo). 

1900  (May). — Speech  of  President  Kruger  to 
the  Volksraads. — The  translation  of  a  speech  ad- 
dressed to  both  Volksraads  by  President  Kru^^er,  in 
May,  IQOO,  of  which  the  followinf^  is  part,  was 
published  in  England  some  months  later:  "It  is 
known  to  you,"  said  the  president,  "how,  before 
the  war  started,  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  to 
obtain  the  franchise.  It  is  known  to  you  that  the 
Government  conceded,  after  the  Raad  had  con- 
sented, although  this  body  saw  the  difficulty  in  the 
matter,  till  even  the  burghers  made  petitions  to 
the  effect  that  we  had  parted  with  all  our  rights. 
The  Government  had  in  view  the  prevention  of 
shedding  blood.  The  Raad  then  consented  to  a 
seven  years'  franchise,  and  also  to  grant  immedi- 
ately the  franchise  to  people  resident  here  longer 
than  seven  years.  There  were  then  nearly  30,000 
who  would  obtain  the  franchise  immediately,  and 
so  much  was  conceded  that  when  these  had  ob- 
tained the  franchise  they  would  have  been  able  to 
out-vote  the  old  burghers.  We  consented  to  this 
solely  to  prevent  the  shedding  of  blood.  Yet  they 
were  not  satisfied  and  they  wanted  the  franchise 
after  five  years'  residence.  Our  burghers  were 
against  this,  and  there  were  also  members  of  the 
Raad  who  would  not  agree  to  this,  yet,  neverthe- 
less, the  Government  made  a  proposition  about  it, 
because  they  had  discovered  that  it  was  not  about 
the  franchise,  but  that  it  was  a  pretence  full  of 
Pharisaic  hypocrisy,  because  documents  had  been 
found  that  in  1896  it  was  decided  that  the  two  in- 
dependent Repubhcs  should  not  be  allowed  to  exist 
any  more.  I  cannot  express  myself  otherwise  than 
to  call  it  a  devilish  fraud.  .  .  .  They  wanted  our 
country  not  to  be  independent  any  longer.  Every 
other  proposition  was  unsatisfactory  to  them. 
Let  us  look  this  matter  in  the  face  and  see  the 
cunning  deceit  enveloped  therein.  They  wrote  to 
the  Orange  Free  State  that  they  had  nothing 
against  them,  but  that  they  had  some  grievance 
against  this  Repubhc.  Their  intention  was  to  tear 
the  two  Republics  asunder,  and  it  has  been  proved 
by  documentary  evidence  that  neither  of  them 
would  be  allowed  to  remain.  You  see  the  decep- 
tion which  lies  therein.  The  documents  prove  that 
this  was  already  decided  in  i8q6,  from  the  time 
of  Jameson's  invasion,  and  yet  they  maintain  that 
if  the  Orange  Free  State  had  laid  down  their 
weapons  that  that  country  would  remain  in  ex- 
istence. The  Orange  Free  State  decided  not  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  we  started  together.  We 
were  40,000  men,  but  ever>'where  we  had  to  watch 
the  Kaffirs,  and  even  the  commander  of  Mafeking 
informed  us  that  certain  Kaffir  chiefs  would  assist 
him.  We  know  that  these  numbered  30,000  able- 
bodied  men.  The  number  of  Kaffirs  nearly 
equalled  the  number  of  our  forces.  Besides  them, 
more  than  200,000  English  troops  arrived,  and 
against  these  we  have  to  fight.  Now,  gentle- 
men, look  on  God's  government.  Is  it  not  won- 
derful that  40,000  men  having  to  fight  these 
thousands,  besides  the  coloured  people,  still  live? 
Acknowledge  therein  the  hand  of  God.  The  mat- 
ter I  wish  to  impress  is  this.  It  is  remarkable 
that  when  we  meet  the  enemy  we  stand  in  the 
proportion  of  10  to  100.  Yet  the  Lord  hath 
spared  us  thus  far.  I  do  not  wish  to  prophesy, 
but  I  wish  to  point  out  that  our  guidance  is  in 
the  word  of  God.  It  is  extraordinary,  but  this 
war  is  a  sign  of  the  times.  What  it  amounts  to 
is  this.     That  the  po"'"*-  of  the   Beast  is   an   ob- 


stinate power  to  persecute  the  Church  and  will 
continue  this  until  the  Lord  says,  'Thus  far  and 
no  further,'  and  why?  Because  the  Church  must 
be  tried  and  purified  as  there  is  so  much  iniquity 
among  us.  That  is  why  the  war  is  extraordinary 
and  is  a  sign  of  the  times.  Every  one  will  be 
convinced  that  the  word  of  God  can  be  plainly 
traced  in  this  matter.  They  say  that  the  people 
shall  not  exist,'  but  God  says,  'it  shall  exist  and  be 
purified.'  .  .  .  When  the  whole  nation  has  been 
humbled,  and  it  is  seen  that  we  can  do  nothing 
ourselves,  the  Lord  will  help  us  and  we  shall  have 
peace  immediately.  ...  I  ask  you,  brothers,  what 
is  their  behaviour?  In  an  open  letter  Kaffirs  are 
called  up  by  them  as  at  Derdepoort,  and  women 
and  children  are  murdered.  The  English  assert 
that  no  Kaffirs  were  utilized  against  us  but  only 
coloured  people,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  Montsioa 
with  his  Kaffirs  are  in  Mafeking,  and  are  em- 
ployed to  fight  against  us.  Now,  gentlemen,  you 
must  not  come  to  the  conclusion  that  every  one 
who  fights  against  us  belongs  to  the  Beast  (vide 
Revelations,  chap.  13).  There  are  certainly  hun- 
dreds of  God's  children  with  them  who,  however, 
through  fear  are  the  Beast's,  and  are  forced  to 
act  with  them,  but  God  knows  all  hearts.  ...  I 
have  laid  my  address  before  you,  and  I  hope  that 
the  Raad  will  not  sit  over  it  longer  than  to-morrow 
morning.  There  are  several  members  of  the  Raad 
who  are  burghers  or  military  officers  in  the  field, 
so  there  will  be  no  time  to  treat  ordinary  sub- 
jects. I  trust  that  you  will  only  treat  such  sub- 
jects as  I  lay  before  you.  I  have  appointed  an 
acting  Commandant  General  since  I  have  lost  my 
right-hand  man,  although  I  do  not  infer  that  I 
have  not  more  such  men.  The  late  most  noble 
Commandant  General,  Messrs  Kock  and  Wol- 
marans,  members  of  the  executive  council,  are  lost 
to  me.  The  State  Secretary  is  a  newly  appointed 
one,  and  I  am  the  only  one  remaining  of  the  old 
members  of  the  executive  council,  yet  I  have  ex- 
perienced much  assistance  and  support  from  the 
present  members,  and  God  will  also  support  us. 
The  Lord  is  still  our  Commander-in-Chief;  He 
gives  orders  and  He  knows  when  to  say,  'Thus  far 
and  no  further.'  It  is  surprising  how  other  Pow- 
ers are  unanimously  with  us  and  how  the  whole 
of  Europe  prays  for  us,  and  will  the  Lord  lend 
a  deaf  ear  to  these  prayers?  Oh,  no!  Trust  in  the 
Lord  and  let  us  stand  by  Him,  and  He  will  per- 
form miracles.  Even  if  I  have  to  go  to  St.  Helena, 
the  Lord  will  bring  His  people  back  and  make 
them  free,  and  the  same  judgment  will  fall  on 
the  present  Babylon,  the  cause  of  all  the  spilt 
blood.  .  .  .  This  war  will  be  continued  until  the 
Lord  says,  'Thus  far  and  no  further,'  remain  at 
that,  abide  by  that,  and  fight  with  me.  I  give 
myself  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  whatever  He 
has  destined  for  me,  I  shall  kiss  His  rod  with 
which  He  chastizes  me  because  I  am  also  guilty. 
Let  every  one  humble  himself  before  the  Lord,  I 
have  said." 

1900  (May). — Annexation  of  Orange  Free  State 
by  proclamation  of  Lord  Roberts  to  dominions 
of  the  queen. — In  view  of  Lord  Roberts's  opinion 
that  the  early  annexation  would  tend  towards  the 
pacification  of  the  country,  by  removing  a  feeling 
of  uncertainty  as  to  the  return  of  President  Steyn's 
government,  a  commission  by  the  queen  to  Lord 
Roberts  to  annex  the  Orange  River  Free  State,  of 
which  he  was  appointed  provincial  administrator, 
was  issued  on  May  21.  A  counter-proclamation, 
referring  to  that  of  the  British  commander,  was 
issued  by  President  Steyn,  from  Reitz,  on  June  11, 
declaring,  in  part,  as  follows:    "Whereas  the  forces 
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of  the  Orange  Free  State  are  still  in  the  field  and 
the  Orange  Free  State  has  not  been  conquered  and 
whereas  the  aforesaid  proclamation  is  thus  in  con- 
tradiction with  International  Law ;  Whereas  the 
independence  of  the  Orange  Free  State  has  been 
acknowledged  by  nearly  all  the  civilised  Powers; 
...  So,  therefore,  I,  M.  T.  Steyn,  State  President 
of  the  Orange  Free  State,  in  consultation  with  the 
Executive  Council,  and  in  the  name  of  the  inde- 
pendent people  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  do 
hereby  proclaim  that  the  aforesaid  annexation  is 
not  recognised  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be  null 
and  of  no  avail.  The  people  of  the  Orange  Free 
State  is  and  remains  a  free  and  independent  people, 
and  refuse  to  submit  to  British  rule." — Great 
Britain,  Parliamentary  Publications  {Papers  by 
command,  iQoo,  Cd.  261,  p.  155). 

1900  (May). — Opposition  of  Cape  Colony  Afri- 
kanders to  the  annexation  of  the  republics. — A 
"People's  Congress"  of  the  Afrikanders,  or  Bond- 
men, of  Cape  Colony,  was  held  at  Graaff-Reinet, 
on  May  30,  to  protest  against  the  annexation  of  the 
Boer  republics.  The  following  resolution  was 
adopted  by  acclamation:  "Whereas,  were  the  Re- 
publics to  be  annexed  the  majority  of  Cape  Col- 
onists would  feel  themselves  bound  morally  to  work 
unceasingly  by  every  right  and  lawful  means  for 
the  restoration  of  independence  to  the  RepubUcs, 
and  to  make  that  end  their  first  political  object; 
And  whereas  from  our  knowledge  of  the  history 
and  character  of  the  Republics  we  are  convinced 
they  would  never  become  the  willing  subjects  of 
the  Empire,  but  would  seize  any  and  every  op- 
portunity which  might  offer  itself  to  recover  their 
independence,  possibly  by  force  of  arms,  once 
they  were  to  be  deprived  of  it;  And  whereas  in- 
stead of  the  annexation  of  the  Republics  tending 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  people,  as  has 
been  claimed,  it  would,  if  successfully  maintained 
for  any  long  period,  tend  to  degrade  those  people 
and  their  offsprings,  seeing  that  the  servitude  of  a 
self-governing  State  is  as  demoralising  to  its  people 
as  the  more  direct  form  of  personal  slavery ;  And 
whereas,  as  the  annexation  of  the  Republics  by 
Great  Britain  would  be  as  great  a  wrong  morally 
as  the  theft  by  a  rich  man  of  a  poor  man's  bard- 
earned  savings ;  On  that  general  ground  alone  it 
is  not  believable  that  permanent  good  could  result 
from  such  a  policy.  Therefore  be  it  resolved  now 
that  we,  on  behalf  of  the  majority  of  Cape  Col- 
onists, do  hereby  declare  our  solemn  and  profound 
conviction  that  the  annexation  of  the  two  South 
African  Republics  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  South  Africa  and  of  the 
Empire  as  a  whole."  Also  the  following:  "Be^  it 
resolved  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  people  in 
Congress  here  assembled  that  a  settlement  of  the 
South  African  question  on  the  following  basis 
would  prove  a  blessing  to  South  Africa  and  the 
Empire,  namely,  that  the  two  Republics  should 
have  their  unqualified  independence ;  that  the 
Colonics  should  have  the  right  to  enter  into  trea- 
ties of  obligatory  arbitration  with  the  Republics 
for  the  settlement  of  all  disputes  affecting  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  South  African  Continent, 
and  that  this  colony,  and  any  other  colony  so 
deserving  it,  should  have  a  voice  in  the  selection 
of  its  Governors.  Be  it  further  resolved  that  a 
settlement  on  the  above  basis  would  make  the 
majority  of  the  people  who  have  made  South 
Africa  their  home  the  warm  friends  and  staunch 
allies  of  the  British  Empire,  and  that  in  no  other 
way  known  to  us  can  that  end  now  be  attained." 

In  transmitting  a  report  of  this  meeting  to 
Secretary     Chamberlain,     the    high    commissioner, 


Sir  Alfred  Milner,  wrote:  "I  do  not  myself  take 
a  very  gloomy  view  of  the  prospect  of  racial  re- 
lations in  the  Colony,  much  less  in  South  Africa 
generally.  If  it  is  true,  as  the  conciliators  are 
never  tired  of  threatening  us,  that  race  hatred 
will  be  eternal,  why  should  they  make  such  fu- 
rious efforts  to  keep  it  up  at  the  present  moment  ? 
The  very  vehemence  of  their  declarations  that 
the  Africanders  will  never  forgive,  nor  forget, 
nor  acquiesce,  seems  to  me  to  indicate  a  consid- 
erable and  well-justified  anxiety  on  their  part 
lest  these  terrible  things  should  after  all  happen." 
— Great  Britain,  Parlia-mentary  Publications  {Pa- 
pers by  command,  July,  1900,  South  Africa,  Cd. 
261,  pp.  182-188). 

1900  (May-June). — British  invasion  of  the 
Transvaal. — Occupation  of  Johannesburg  and 
Pretoria. — Expulsion  of  the  Boers  from  Natal. 
— Discussion  of  terms  of  surrender. — On  May 
22  Lord  Roberts  resumed  his  forward  movement 
from  Kroonstad,  with  a  strong  column  of  cavalry, 
under  General  French,  in  advance  on  »the  west, 
and  another,  of  mounted  infantry,  under  General 
Ian  Hamilton,  on  the  east.  The  Boers,  under 
General  Botha,  had  prepared  defensive  works  on 
the  Rhenoster  river,  but  were  too  much  endan- 
gered by  the  flanking  column  of  General  Hamil- 
ton to  make  a  stand  there,  and  fell  back.  Again 
at  the  Vaal  river,  their  fortifications  were  un- 
tenable, as  agaifist  an  invasion  of  such  numbers, 
with  so  large  a  mounted  force.  With  little  re- 
sistance the  British  army  crossed  the  Vaal  on 
the  26th  and  27th  and  entered  the  territory  of 
the  South  African  Republic.  On  the  30th  it  was 
before  Johannesburg,  and  the  town  was  surren- 
dered on  the  following  day.  Thence  the  invad- 
ing force  moved  upon  Pretoria,  meeting  some 
opposition,  but  evidently  none  that  was  hope- 
fully made,  and  the  capital  was  surrendered  un- 
conditionally to  Lord  Roberts  on  June  5.  Presi- 
dent Kruger  and  the  officials  of  his  government 
had  left  the  town,  with  their  archives  and  their 
treasure,  and  movable  offices  had  been  prepared 
for  them  in  railway  cars,  which  were  transferred 
for  the  time  being  to  Machadodorp,  at  some  dis- 
tance eastward.  General  Botha  gathered  up  his 
broken  and  discouraged  forces  and  intrenched 
them  in  a  strong  position  on  the  Lorenzo  Marquez 
railway,  only  fifteen  miles  eastward  from  Pre- 
toria. Lord  Roberts  moved  against  him  on  May 
II  and  compelled  him  to  retreat,  alter  hard 
fighting  for  five  hours.  This  ended  important 
operations  in  that  part  of  the  field.  In  Natal, 
General  Buller,  since  early  in  May,  had  been  push- 
ing his  army  northward,  in  a  movement  cooperative 
with  that  of  Lord  Roberts.  He  had  turned  the 
flank  of  the  Boer  forces  in  the  positions  they  had 
fortified  against  his  advance,  regained  Glencoe  and 
Dundee,  and  moved  on  to  Newcastle.  Then,  with 
more  serious  fighting,  he  forced  Botha's  Pass 
through  the  mountains,  compelled  the  Boers  to 
evacuate  their  strongholds  on  Laing's  Nek  and 
Majuba  Hill,  and  was  substantially  in  possession 
of  Natal.  On  May  30,  General  Buller  sent  word 
to  General  Chris  Botha  that  Lord  Roberts  had 
crossed  the  Vaal,  and  suggested  surrender,  fur- 
ther resistance  appearing  useless.  This  led  to  a 
meeting  of  the  opposed  commanders,  at  which 
Botha  asked  what  terms  Lord  Roberts  would 
offer.  Buller  immediately  referred  the  question 
to  Lord  Roberts,  saying:  "Can  you  let  me  know 
your  terms  of  peace  for  individual  and  separate 
commandos?  ...  I  think  they  are  inclined  to 
give  in,  and  that  I  have  in  front  of  me  about 
half    the   Transvaal    forces    now    in    the    fie'id.     If 
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you  think  it  worth  while  please  let  me  know  if  I 
may  mention  any  terms  of  peace  to  them.  I 
think,  even  if  assisted  from  the  Orange  Free 
State,  it  will  cost  me  about  500  men  killed  and 
wounded  to  pet  out  of  Natal."  The  reply  of  Lord 
Roberts,  dated  June  3,  1900,  was  as  follows: 
"Your  telegram  of  yesterday.  My  terms  with 
the  Transvaal  Government  are  unconditional  sur- 
render. With  regard  to  troops,  those  who  deliver 
up  their  arms  and  riding  animals  are  allowed  to 
go  to  their  homes  on  signing  pledge  that  they 
will  not  fight  again  during  present  war.  The 
exceptions  to  this  rule  are  those  who  have  com- 
manded portions  of  the  Republican  forces,  or  who 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  policy  which 
brought  about  the  war,  or  who  have  been  guilty 
of  or  been  parties  to  wanton  destruction  of 
property,  or  guilty  of  acts  contrary  to  the  usages 
of  civilized  warfare.  Principal  officers  should  re- 
main with  you  on  parole  until  you  receive  in- 
structions regarding  their  disposal."  General  Botha 
declined  the  terms.  Nine  days  later  (June  12) 
Lord  Roberts  opened  correspondence  on  the  same 
subject  with  General  Louis  Botha,  acting  com- 
mandant-general of  the  Boer  forces,  endeavouring 
to  persuade  him,  "in  the  cause  of  humanity,  to 
refrain  from  further  resistance."  The  comman- 
dant-general wrote  in  return:  "For  the  purpose  of 
arriving  at  a  decision,  it  is  not  only  absolutely 
necessary  for  me  to  call  a  General  Council  of  War 
of  my  Officers  and  to  consult  them,  but  above  all 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  consider  the  subject  with 
my  Government.  I  trust  that  for  the  sake  of 
humanity  your  Excellency  will  give  me  the  op- 
portunity for  such  consideration  and  consultation. 
As  some  of  my  Officers  are  near  the  Natal  Border, 
and  I  am  also  a  long  way  separate  from  my  Gov- 
ernment, this  will  require  some  time.  I  ask  your 
Excellency  kindly,  therefore,  for  an  armistice  for 
six  days,  beginning  from  to-morrow  morning  at 
sunrise,  during  which  time  no  forward  move- 
ment will  be  made  on  either  side  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  South  African  Republic."  Lord  Rob- 
erts replied:  "I  am  anxious  to  meet  your  wishes 
and  to  enable  your  Honour  to  communicate  with 
the  Government  of  the  South  African  Republic, 
but  as  the  movement  of  my  troops  in  that  Republic 
are  intimately  connected  with  operations  in  prog- 
ress in  other  parts  of  South  Africa,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  accede  to  your  Honour's  request  that 
there  should  be  an  armistice  for  6  days,  during 
which  time  no  forward  movement  will  be  made  on 
either  side  within  the  territory  of  the  South  Afri- 
can Republic.  I  am  willing,  however,  to  refrain 
from  making  further  movements  in  the  district  to 
the  east  of  the  Elands  River  Railway  Station,  our 
present  most  advanced  post  in  that  direction, 
and  also  in  the  district  north  of  the  Volksrust 
and  Johannesburg  Railway,  for  a  period  of  five 
(5)  days,  commencing  at  dawn  on  the  isth  June, 
on  the  condition  that  no  movement  westward  or 
southward  is  made  by  the  Army  of  the  South 
African  Republic  during  that  same  period.  This 
will,  I  trust,  give  your  Honour  the  opportunity 
you  desire  of  consulting  your  Officers  and  con- 
ferring with  your  Government,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  result  will  be  of  such  a  satisfactory 
nature  as  to  prevent  further  unnecessary  loss  of 
life."  An  armistice  on  these  terms  was  declined 
by   General  Botha. 

1900  (June-August). — Correspondence  of  Hay 
relative  to  Boer  War.  See  U.S.A.:  1900  (June- 
August). 

1900  (June-December). — Continued  resistance 
of  the  Boers  in  guerilla  warfare. — Outline   of 


the  events  of  seven  months. — British  view  of 
later  situation. — ".After  the  oKupation  of  Pre- 
toria, exhaustion  of  the  mounted  forces  and  of  the 
transport  again  supervened  and  Lord  Roberts 
was  preoccupied  with  the  double  task  of  bring- 
ing up  large  numbers  of  horses  and  masses  of 
stores  by  a  railway  exposed  to  attack  along  a 
distance  of  290  miles,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
dealing,  as  best  he  could,  with  scattered  bodies 
of  the  enemy,  nowhere  formidable  in  a  military 
sense,  but  capable  of  much  mischief.  The  period 
beginning  with  the  occupation  of  Bloemfontein, 
during  which  the  Boers  developed  and  maintained 
warfare  of  guerilla  type,  imposed  highly  respon- 
sible duties  upon  British  officers  in  charge  of 
scattered  posts  and  convoys.  ...  It  was  clear  that 
the  main  centre  of  Boer  activity  was  in  the  Bethle- 
hem district,  and  at  the  end  of  June,  Lord  Roberts 
despatched  a  strong  column  south  under  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Hunter  to  co-operate  with  Major- 
Generals  MacDonald,  Clements,  and  Paget  from 
the  west.  Bethlehem  was  captured  on  July  7, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  month  Commandant  Prins- 
loo,  caught  in  the  Brandwater  Basin  between  the 
forces  of  Lieutenant-Generals  Hunter  and  Run- 
die,  surrendered  with  more  than  4,000  men  and  a 
large  number  of  horses  and  wagons.  .  .  .  Mean- 
while, Lord  Roberts,  who  had  driven  back  the 
Boers  along  the  Lorenzo  Marques  line,  in  two 
actions  near  Eerste  Fabrieken,  on  June  11  and  12, 
began  an  advance  eastward  on  July  23,  and  on 
August  7  Sir  R.  BuUer  moved  northwards  from 
Paarde  Kop.  On  August  25  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  met  Sir  R.  Buller  and  Onerals  French  and 
Pole-Carew  at  Belfast,  and  after  the  fighting  of 
the  27th  the  resistance  of  the  Boers  in  this  dis- 
trict practically  collapsed.  Starting  from  Ma- 
chadodorp  on  September  i.  Sir  R.  Buller  moved 
slowly  towards  Spitzkop,  driving  the  enemy  be- 
fore him  through  a  difficult  mountainous  region, 
and  General  French  pressed  on  to  Barberton, 
which  was  occupied  on  the  13th  without  opposi- 
tion. On  the  24th  the  Guards  reached  Komati 
Poort.  The  rugged  hill  country  east  of  Belfast 
offered  great  opportunities  for  the  tactics  in 
which  the  Boers  appeared  to  excel;  but  the  'nat- 
ural fortress  surrounded  by  a  glacis  of  about 
1,500  yards  absolutely  without  cover,  near  Ber- 
gendal  Farm  was  not  defended  with  the  tenacity 
shown  on  previous  occasions,  and  the  subsequent 
British  advance  led  to  a  wholesale  destruction  of 
artillery  material  and  to  the  surrender  of  some 
3,000  men  to  the  Portuguese.  This,  the  third 
great  disaster  which  has  befallen  the  Boers,  left 
them  without  any  centre  of  resistance  or  any  con- 
siderable gathering  of  fighting  men.  [In  Novem- 
ber, 1900,  the  London  Times  stated  that]  before 
the  outbreak  of  war  their  available  strength  [was 
estimated]  at  about  45,000,  to  which  must  be  added 
some  10,000  colonial  rebels  and  perhaps  5,000  mer- 
cenaries. It  is  doubtful  whether  the  force  actu- 
ally in  the  field  at  any  one  time  reached  45,000, 
and  the  total  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners, 
cannot  be  much  less  than  30,000.  .  .  .  Exhaustion 
of  supplies  and  of  ammunition  must  soon  begin 
to  tell  heavily  upon  the  Boers;  but  it  cannot  be 
said  that  they  have  at  present  given  evidence  of 
personal  demoralization.  Comparatively  small  bod- 
ies, lightly  equipped,  still  hold  the  field  and  show 
much  activity  over  a  wide  area.  It  is  impossible  to 
provide  British  garrisons  for  every  town  and  vil- 
lage, and  wherever  the  roving  bands  of  the  enemy 
appear  there  is  a  recrudescence  of  local  hostility, 
even  in  districts  which  have  been  apparently  tran- 
quil for  months.     Large  mobile  columns  are  em- 
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ployed  in  pursuit,  but  the   Boers  carefully  avoid 
general  engagements   and   attack  only   when  there 
appears  to  be  a  chance  of  surprising  and  overpow- 
ering small  detachments.   .  .  .   [At  that  time  large 
movements   had  ended,   a   gradual   withdrawal   of 
troops   was   being   made,  and   a   police   force  was 
being    organized   by    General    Baden-Powell.      The 
writer  goes  on]:    The  total  casualties  of  the  war 
up  to  the  31st  ult.,  are  estimated  at  about  46,000, 
and  the  'reduction  of  the  military  forces'  due  to  a 
campaign    of    more    than    a    year    is    returned    at 
12,769,  of  which  total  11,739  are  accounted  for  by 
death,  including  6,482  victims  to  disease.     It  is  im- 
possible  to   rank  the   Boer  war  among   the   great 
campaigns  of  the  British  Army;   but  the  peculiar 
difficulties   must   never   be   forgotten.     The   closest 
parallel  is  probably  that  of  the  American  Civil  war, 
in  which  an  armed  people  long  resisted  far  superior 
forces  and  carried   invasion   into   the   territory   of 
^he  stronger  Power.  .  .  .  The  Southern  leaders,  like 
the  Boers,  hoped  and  strove  for  foreign  intervention 
in  vain ;  but  the  former  were  far  less  prepared  for 
war  than  the  latter.     On  the  other  hand  the  Boers, 
though  ably  led  in  a  limited  sense,  have  produced 
no  commanders  with  a  genius  for  war  comparable 
to   that    of    Lee   and   of   Jackson,    nor   have   they 
shown  the  discipline  and  the  cohesion  which  char- 
acterized the  Southern  armies  when  at  their  best." 
— The  Times  (London),  Nov.  S,  iqoo. — At  the  end 
of  the  year  The  Times  summed  up  the  latter  fea- 
tures of  the  situation   as  follows:     "The  spirit   of 
the   Boers   remained   unbroken,    and  small   mobile 
commandos,   scattered   over   the   vast   area   of   the 
countries    which    we    had    undertaken    to    occupy, 
perfectly   familiar   with   the   ground,   and   in   close 
touch  with  the  civil  population,  have  succeeded  up 
to    the   present   time   in   making   the    task   of   the 
British    Generals   one    of    extreme    difficulty.     The 
Boer  resistance  has  centered  chiefly  in  three  men. 
Commandants  Louis  Botha  in  the  north-east,  De- 
larey  to  the  west  of  Pretoria,  and  De  Wet  in  the 
Orange  Free  State.     The  first,  who  since  the  death 
of    General    Joubert    was    in    chief    command    in 
Natal,   and   afterwards   in   the   Eastern   Transvaal, 
has  not  been  conspicuously  active  since  September, 
but    the    other    two    have    achieved    a    great    deal 
with  their  very  limited  resources,  and  have  earned 
enduring    fame    as    guerrilla    chieftains.     De    Wet, 
especially,    after    having    been    'routed'    and    'sur- 
rounded' times  without  number,  has  succeeded  in 
giving  occupation  to  several  British   Generals  and 
their  forces  up  to  the  present  time,  has  kept  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Orange  Colony  in  a  continual 
ferment,    and    till    now    has    defied    the    energetic 
efforts  of   General   Charles   Knox   to   capture   him. 
Delarey,  after  remaining   fairly  quiescent   fof  sev- 
eral weeks,  suddenly  advanced  through  the  Maga- 
liesburg  in  the  middle  of  the  present  month  with 
a  force  variously  estimated  at  1,500  ov  3,000  men, 
surrounded  and  captured  a  position  held  by  four 
companies  of  the  Northumberlands,  and  compelled 
the  retreat   of   General   Clements  and  the  evacua- 
tion of  his  camp.     It  is  true  that  these  things  are 
but   the  episodes  of  the   later  stapes  of  a   war   in 
which    there    will    be   no    more   great    battles,   but 
they    are    exhausting,    costly,    and    sometimes    hu- 
miliating."— The  Times  (London)    Dec.  31,  igoo. 

1900  (August-Decemb*  r). — Farm-burning  by 
the  British  troops. — Under  proclamations  issued 
by  Lord  Roberts  in  August  and  September,  aimed 
at  the  suppression  of  irrei;ular  v  arfart-,  a  punitive 
policy  was  adopted,  which  included  the  burning  of 
farmhouses  where  guerilla  iiands  were  sheltered, 
or  whose  inmates  acted  with  such  bands,  and 
which  soon  came  to  be  denounced  js  one  of  shame- 


ful barbarity.     Such  different  representations  have 
been    made,    as    to    the    manner    in    which    the 
orders    of    Lord    Roberts    were    carried    out,    and 
as    to    the    measure    of    devastation    and    suffering 
produced,  that  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  judge 
whether   the   British    farm-burning   in    the   Trans- 
vaal and  Orange  Free  State  has  or  not  gone  beyond 
the  usual  brutalities  that  belong  to  the  very  nature 
of  war.     Kruger,  in  speeches  made  after  he  went 
to    Europe,    represented    it   as    monstrous    beyond 
example.     "The   war  waged   against   us,"   he   said, 
on  landing  at  Marseilles,  "is  a  war  of  barbarians. 
I   have   witnessed   wars   of    barbarians   and   never 
have   I   seen   committed   barbarities   so   monstrous 
as  those  committed  daily  among   us.     Our  farms, 
which  we  had  had  so  much  difficulty  to  construct, 
are  burned.     The   women   whose   husbands  are  at 
the  war  are  hunted  down  and  brutally  separated 
from  their  children,  who  are  deprived  of  bread  and 
necessaries."     The  Afrikanders  of  Cape  Colony  held 
similar    language.     Men    of    conscience    and    heart 
in    England    were    troubled    by    such    accusations. 
When    Parliament    met    in    December    the    subject 
was  brought   up   there,   by   Trevelyan  and  others, 
and  debated  at  length,  without  much  clearer  light 
on   it   being    found.     The   government    could   give 
no  definite  information  as  to  what  was  being  done, 
but  stoutly  upheld  the  course  which  the  military 
leaders  had  taken.     Balfour  said:     "The   ordinary 
laws  of  war  as  practised  by  civilised  countries  de- 
pend essentially  upon  drawing  a  sharp  distinction 
between  combatant  and  non-combatant.     The  com- 
batant has  his  particular  privileges,  the  non-com- 
batant   has    his    particular    privileges.     What    has 
been   universally   found   intolerable  is   that  a   man 
should    oscillate,    according     to    his    convenience, 
from    one    category    to    the    other — be    a    peaceful 
agriculturist    when    it   suits    him   and   an   effective 
combatant  when  circumstances  seem  to  be  favour- 
able."    Chamberlain  said:     "Lord  Roberts's  proc- 
lamation  was   to   the   effect   that,   in    the   first   in- 
stance,   general    officers    were    authorized    to    burn 
down    farmhouses    as    a    punishment    in    cases    in 
which  they  were  used  as  fortified  places  or  places 
for   the    concealment    of    arms,    or    in    which    the 
white    flag    had   been    improperly    used,    or   where 
they  had   been   the  scenes  of  gross   treachery  and 
of  acts  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war.     As  a  matter 
of   right   and   morahty,   the   Government   are   pre- 
pared   to   sustain    Lord    Roberts   absolutely.    .    .    . 
Lord    Roberts    was    placed    in    the    most    difficult 
position    in    which    a    general    could    possibly    be 
placed.     He    had    his    base    1,500    miles    away    at 
least    from    his    front,    through    a    most    difficult 
country,    and    he    was    served    only    by    a    single 
line  of   railway,  and  any  catastrophe   to  the   rail- 
way   might    have    meant    a    catastrophe    to    the 
whole    army.  .  .  .  According    to    the    proclamation 
of   Lord   Roberts,   whose   humanity    is   proverbial, 
and  who   therefore   could   not   under  any   circum- 
stances   be    accused    of    unnecessary    cruelty,    cat- 
tle are  always  to   be   paid   for  by   the   troops,   or 
a    receipt   given,    which    is    as   good   as   payment, 
except  in  those  cases  in   which   the  owner  of  the 
cattle   has  been  guilty   of  acts  of  war  or  of  out- 
rages   which    are    punishable    by    all    civilised    na- 
tions  who   are   at   war.     Therefore   the   taking   of 
cattle   does  not   mean    necessarily   that   the   owner 
of  the  cattle  is  placed  in  the  impossibility  of  con- 
tinuing   his    occupation.     If    he    has    not    got    the 
cattle  he   has  got   the   money   for  them   e.xccpt   in 
the  cases  in  which  destruction  has  taken  place  as 
a    punitive    measure.     In    all    other    cases   the    in- 
structions arc  precise,  and   I   believe   from  all   the 
information    we    have    obtained    from    the   reports 
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of  the  generals  in  the  field  they  have  been  strictly 
carried  out.  Never  in  the  history  of  war  has 
war  betn  carried  out  with  so  much  humanity 
on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  of  the  soldiers 
concerned  as  in  the  present  war.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber also  spoke  of  the  deportation  of  women. 
That  sounds  like  something  serious,  but  I  believe 
it  will  be  found  that  it  is  only  for  their  own  pro- 
tection. If  we  are  unable  in  this  vast  country  to 
occupy  and  garrison  every  bit  of  it,  when  our 
troops  are  removed,  if  women  and  children  are 
left  alone  they  remain  there  in  some  danger — in 
danger  from  those  marauding  bands  of  which  I 
have  spoken  and  also  from  the  vast  native  popu- 
lation. And,  Sir,  this  native  population  is  an- 
swerable, I  beheve,  for  every  case  of  proved  out- 
rage either  upon  women  or  children.  I  believe, 
and  the  last  reports  we  have  received  confirm 
that  belief,  that  in  no  case  has  a  British  soldier 
been  justly  accused  of  such  an  outrage."  On  No- 
vember i8,  Lord  Roberts  had  issued  an  additional 
proclamation  which  said:  "As  there  appears  to  be 
some  misunderstanding  with  reference  to  burning 
of  farms  and  breaking  of  dams,  Commander-in- 
Chief  wishes  following  to  be  lines  on  which  Gen- 
eral Officers  Commanding  are  to  act: — No  farm 
is  to  be  burnt  except  for  act  of  treachery,  or 
when  troops  have  been  fired  on  from  premises,  or 
as  punishment  for  breaking  of  telegraph  or  railway 
line,  or  when  they  have  been  used  as  bases  of 
operations  for  raids,  and  then  only  with  direct 
consent  of  General  Officer  Commanding,  which  is 
to  be  given  in  writing,  the  mere  fact  of  a  burgher 
being  absent  on  commando  is  on  no  account  to 
be  used  as  reason  for  burning  the  house.  All 
cattle,  wagons,  and  foodstuffs  are  to  be  removed 
from  all  farms;  if  that  is  found  to  be  impossible, 
they  are  to  be  destroyed,  whether  owner  be  pres- 
ent or  not." — Great  Britain,  Parliamentary  Publi- 
cations   (Papers   by   command,   1900,   Cd.   426,  p. 

23). 

1900  (September). — Protectorate  over  Barot- 
siland. — The  Cape  Times  of  September  19,  1900, 
stated  that  a  "Government  Gazette  Extraordinary" 
had  been  issued  containing  an  Order  in  Council 
proclaiming  a  protectorate  over  Barotsiland — 
North-Western  Rhodesia.  "The  limits  of  the  coun- 
try included  in  the  protectorate  are  the  parts  of 
Africa  bounded  by  the  River  Zambesi,  the  German 
South-West  African  Protectorate,  the  Portuguese 
possessions,  the  Congo  Free  State,  and  the  Ka- 
fukwe  or  Loengi  River.  The  Order  provides  that 
the  British  South  Africa  Company  may  nominate 
officials  to  govern  the  territory,  and  that  these  are 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  High  Commissioner.  The 
High  Commissioner  may,  amongst  other  things, 
from  time  to  time  by  proclamation  provide  for 
the  administration  of  justice,  the  raising  of  revenue 
by  the  imposition  of  taxes  (which  may  include 
a  tax  in  respect  of  the  occupation  of  native 
huts) ,  and  Customs  duties  or  otherwise,  and 
generally  for  the  peace,  order,  and  good  gov- 
ernment of  all  persons  within  the  limits  of 
the  order,  including  the  prohibition  and  pun- 
ishment of  acts  tending  to  disturb  the  public 
peace.  The  expenses  of  the  administration  of 
this  country,  if  not  entirely  borne  by  the  rev- 
enues of  the  country,  will  be  borne  by  the  Brit- 
ish South  Africa  Company,  and  if  the  revenue 
more  than  meet  the  expenses,  the  excess  will  be 
paid    to    the    Chartered    Company." 

1900  (September). — Leave  of  absence  to  Presi- 
dent Kruger. — His  departure  for  Europe. — Proc- 
lamation of  Lord  Roberts. — The  following  proc- 
lamation by  the  executive  council  of  the  Boer 
government   was    issued    from    Nelspruit    on    Sep- 


tember  10,   1900;     "Whereas  the  advanced  age  of 
His  Honour  the  State   President   makes  it   impos- 
sible   for    His    Honour    lurther    to    accompany    the 
Commandos ;  and  whereas  the  Executive  Council  is 
convinced   that    the   highly-valued   services   ol    His 
Honour  can  still   be   useluUy   applied  in  the  inter- 
est   of    Land    and    Peojjle,    the    Executive    Council 
hereby   determines  to  grant   His   Honour  leave   ol 
absence   to   Europe  for   the   period  'of   six   months, 
in  order  still  to  advance  our  cause  there,  and  Mr. 
S.   W.   Burger,   Vice-President,  takes  his   place  ac- 
cording  to   law.       ISignedJ    S.   W.   Bukger,   Vice- 
President.     F.    W.    Reitz,    State    Secretary."     On 
September  14,  Lord  Roberts  published  a  proclama- 
tion in  the  following  words:    "The  late  President, 
Mr.  Kruger,  and  Mr.  Reitz,  with  the  archives  ol 
the    South    African    Republic,    have    crossed    the 
Portuguese     frontier,     and     arrived     at     Louren(;o 
Marques    with    a    view   to    sailing    for    Europe    at 
an  early  date.     Mr.  Kruger  has  formally  resignecf 
the    position    he   held   as   President    of    the    bouili 
African  Republic,  thus  severing  his  official  connec- 
tion   with    the    Transvaal.     Mr.    Kruger's    action 
shows    how    hopeless    in    his    opinion    is    the    war 
which  has  now  been  carried  on  for  nearly  a  year, 
and  his  desertion  of  the  Boer  cause  should  make 
it  clear  to  his  fellow  burghers  that  it  is  useless  for 
them   to   continue   the   struggle   any   longer.     It   is 
probably     unknown     to     the    inhabitants     of    the 
Transvaal   and   Orange   River   Colony   that   nearly 
15,000   of  their   fellow-subjects   are   now   prisoners 
of   war,   not   one   of  whom   will   be   released   until 
those   now   in   arms   against    us  surrender    uncon- 
ditionally.    The    burghers    must    by    this   time    be 
cognisant  of  the  fact  that  no  intervention  on  their 
behalf  can   come  from  any   of  the   Great  Powers, 
and,  further,  that  the  British  Empire  is  determined 
to  complete  the  work  which  has  already  cost  her 
so   many  valuable  lives,  and  to   carry  to   its  con- 
clusion  the   war   declared  against   her  by   the   late 
Governments   of   the  South   African   Republic   and 
Orange  Free  State,  a  war  to   which  there  can   be 
but    one    ending.     If    any    further    doubts    remain 
in  the  minds  of  the  burghers  as  to  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  intentions,   they   should   be   dispelled   by 
the    permanent    manner    in    which    the   country    is 
gradually  being  occupied  by  Her  Majesty's  Forces, 
and  by  the  issue  of   the  Proclamations  signed   by 
me   on    the    24th    May    and    ist    September    1900, 
annexing    the    Orange    Free    State    and    the   South 
African  Republic,  respectively,  in  the  name  of  Her 
Majesty.     I  take  this  opportunity  of  pointing  out 
that,  except  in  the  small  area  occupied  by  the  Boer 
army  under  the  personal  command  of  Command- 
ant-General  Botha,   the   war   is   degenerating,   and 
has  degenerated,  into   operations  carried  on  in  an 
irregular  and   irresponsible   manner   by  small,  and 
in   very   many   cases,   insignificant   bodies   of   men. 
I  should  be  failing  in  my  duty  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  and  to  Her  Majesty's  Army  in  South 
Africa   if   I   neglected  to   use   every   means  in   my 
power  to  bring  such  irregular  warfare  to  an  early 
conclusion.     The    means    which    I    am    compelled 
to    adopt   are    those    which    the    customs    of    war 
prescribe  as  being  applicable  to  such  cases.     They 
are    ruinous    to    the    country,    and    entail    endless 
suffering   on  the   burghers  and   their   families,  and 
the    longer    this    guerrilla    warfare    continues    the 
more   vigorously    must   they    be   enforced." — Great 
Britain,    Parliamentary    Publications     (Papers    by 
command,  1900,  Cd.  420,  p.  78,  and  Cd.  426,  p.  17). 
1900  (September-October). — Attitude  in  Eng- 
land   toward    Boer    War.      See    England:    1900 
(September-October) . 

1900  (October). — Proclamation  of  annexation 
of  the   Transvaal   to  the   British   dominions. — 
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In  terms  similar  to  those  used  in  proclaiming  the 
annexation  of  the  Orange  Free  State  (see  above: 
May),  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  to  the 
dominions  of  Her  British  Majesty  was  proclaimed 
with  great  ceremony  at  Pretoria  on  October  25th. 

1900  (November). — Return  of  Lord  Roberts 
to  England,  leaving  Lord  Kitchener  in  command. 
— Having  been  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
the  British  Army,  in  the  place  of  Lord  Wolseley, 
Field-Marshal  Lord  Roberts,  on  November  29  de- 
livered the  command  in  South  Africa  to  Lord 
Kitchener,  and  returned  to  England.  At  the  same 
time,  Lord  Kitchener  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general. 

1900  (December). — Afrikander  Congress. — 
Lord  Kitchener  to  the  burghers  of  Pretoria. — 
From  6,000  to  8,000  persons  were  reported  to 
be  in  attendance  at  an  "Afrikander  Congress," 
held  at  Worcester,  in  Cape  Colony,  December 
6,  which  adopted  the  following  resolutions:  "i.  We 
men  and  women  of  South  Africa  assembled  and 
represented  here  having  heard  the  report  of  the 
people's  deputation  to  England,  and  having  taken 
into  earnest  consideration  the  deplorable  condi- 
tion into  which  the  people  of  South  Africa  have 
been  plunged,  and  the  grave  danger  threatening 
our  civilization,  record  our  solemn  conviction 
that  the  highest  interests  of  South  Africa  demand, 
first,  the  termination  of  the  war  now  raging  with 
untold  misery  and  horror,  such  as  the  burning  of 
houses,  the  devastation  of  the  country,  the  ex- 
termination of  the  white  nationality,  and  the 
treatment  to  which  women  and  children  are  sub- 
jected, which  will  leave  a  lasting  heritage  of  bit- 
terness and  hatred,  while  seriously  endangering 
further  relations  between  civilization  and  barbarism 
in  South  Africa;  secondly,  the  retention  by  the 
Repubhcs  of  their  independence,  whereby  alone 
the  peace  of  South  Africa  can  be  maintained. 
2.  The  congress  desires  full  recognition  of  the  right 
of  the  people  of  this  colony  under  its  Constitu- 
tion to  settle  and  manage  their  own  affairs  and  to 
express  grave  disapproval  of  the  policy  pursued 
and  the  attitude  adopted  in  this  matter  by  the 
Governor  and  High  Commissioner,  his  Excellency 
Sir  Alfred  Miln:r.  3.  The  congress  solemnly 
pledges  itself  to  labour  in  a  constitutional  way 
unceasingly  for  the  above  resolutions,  and  resolves 
to  send  a  deputation  to  his  Excellency  Sir  Alfred 
Milner,  asking  him  to  bring  the  resolutions  offi- 
cially to  the  notice  of  Her  Majesty's  Government." 
OnDecembcr  21,  Lord  Kitchener  addressed  a  meet- 
ing, at  Pretoria,  of  burghers  who  had  surrendered 
to  the  British  and  who  desired  to  bring  about 
peace.  In  his  remarks  he  was  reported  to  have 
said:  "The  Boers  had  fought  a  good  fight,  but 
they  were  overpowered.  There  would  be  no 
dishonour  in  the  leaders  recognizing  this  fact. 
The  proclamations  that  had  been  issued  were  of 
little  use,  as  means  were  adopted  to  prevent  them 
from  reaching  the  burghers.  He  trusted  that  the 
committee  would  endeavour  to  acquaint  the  Boers 
in  the  field  with  the  true  position.  He  desired  to 
give  them  every  chance  to  surrender  voluntarily, 
and  to  finish  the  war  by  the  most  humane  means 
possible.  If  the  conciliatory  methods  now  being 
adopted  failed  he  had  other  means  which  he  would 
be  obliged  lo  cxerci.se.  He  would  give  the  com- 
mittee notice  if  the  time  arrived  to  consider 
conciliation  as  a  failure.  The  principal  fliffuul- 
tics  were  that  !)urj;hers  desirous  of  surrendering 
were  afraid  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  their  own  districts  or  (hat  they  would  be  pun- 
ished for  violating  their  oath  of  neutrality.  Gen. 
Kitchener    declared    that    he    had    i.ssued    instruc- 
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tions  that  burghers  who  surrendered  would,  with 
their  families  and  stock,  be  protected  in  their 
own  districts.  Those  who  had  broken  the  oath 
of  neutrality  under  compulsion  would  be  accorded 
the  same  treatment.  Deserted  women  and  children 
would  be  kept  in  laagers,  where  their  friends  could 
freely  join  them.  It  was  essential  to  clear  the 
country.  While  food  remained  the  commandos 
were  enabled  to  continue  in  the  field.  Gen.  Kitch- 
ener added  that  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
British  would  not  be  responsible  for  stock  unless  it 
was  brought  in  and  kept  within  protected  limits. 
In  conclusion  Gen.  Kitchener  said  that  he  had 
come  to  speak  to  the  burghers  personally  in 
order  that  they  might  be  able  to  tell  their  friends 
what  they  had  heard  from  his  own  Ups." 

1901  (January). — New  heads  of  the  colonial 
governments. — The  following  appointments  were 
announced  by  the  British  colonial  office  on  Janu- 
ary 4,  1901:  Sir  Alfred  Milner  to  be  governor 
of  the  Transvaal  and  British  high  commissioner. 
Sir  Walter  Francis  Hely-Hutchinson  (governor  of 
Natal  and  Zululand  since  1893)  to  be  governor 
of  Cape  Colony.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Henry 
C.  McCallum  (governor  of  Newfoundland  since 
1898,  and  aide-de-camp  to  the  queen  since  1900) 
to  be  governor  of  Natal.  Major  Hamilton  John 
Goold-Adams  (resident  commissioner  of  the  Bechu- 
analand  protectorate)  to  be  lieutenant-governor  of 
the  Orange  River  Colony. 

1901  (January). — Boer  invasion. — Declaration 
of  martial  law. — On  New  Year's  Day,  1901,  the 
Cape  Town  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
was  compelled  to  write:  "The  immediate  aspect  of 
affairs  in  Cape  Colony  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
year  is  scarcely  less  gloomy  at  the  beginning  of 
1900.  The  number  of  Boers  invading  the  country 
to-day  may  be  less  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  but 
they  have  penetrated  further  south,  and  their 
presence  near  such  centres  of  hostile  Dutch  feeling 
as  Graaf  Reinet  constitutes  an  element  of  danger 
which  was  not  present  last  January.  The  proc- 
lamation issued  this  morning  by  the  High  Com- 
missioner calling  for  volunteers  to  defend  the  lines 
of  communication  proves  that  the  military  authori- 
ties are  at  last  alive  to  the  critical  nature  of  the 
situation,  but  the  measure  comes  very  late  in  the 
day."  On  January  17,  a  cable  message  from 
Cape  Town  announced:  "An  extraordinary  gazette 
issued  this  afternoon  contains  a  proclamation  plac- 
ing the  whole  of  the  Cape  Colony  under  martial 
law,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cape  Town,  Wyn- 
berg,  Simonstown,  Port  Elizabeth  and  East  Lon- 
don districts  and  the  territories  of  the  Transkci, 
Tembuland,  Griqualand  and  East  Pondoland.  The 
gazette  also  states  that  the  peace-preservation  act 
will  be  enforced  in  the  Cape  Colony,  Wynberg 
and  Simonstown  districts.  Under  this  act  all  the 
civil  population  will  be  called  upon  to  deliver  up 
their  arms." 

1901  (January). — Peace  movement  in  Orange 
Free  State. — Condition  of  country  described. — 
Defiant  proclamation  of  Steyn  and  De  Wet. — 
Early  in  January,  a  "Central  Peace  Committee." 
formed  at  Kroonslad,  addressed  an  open  letter  to 
their  fellow  citizens,  apiwaling  for  .submission  and 
peace,  saying:  "The  country  is  literally  one  vast 
wilderness.  The  farmers  are  obliged  to  go  to  the 
towns  for  protection,  and  huge  refugee  camps  have 
been  formed  by  the  British  for  them  and  (heir 
lamilies.  These  peojjle  have  lost  every(hiiig,  and 
ruin  and  starvation  stare  them  in  the  face.  .Ml 
this  misery  is  cans  fl  by  a  small  and  obstinate 
minority,  who  will  not  how  to  the  inevitable  and 
who  make  the  niaj<)ri(y  suffer.     Any  encouragement 
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to  the  men  still  on  commando  to  continue  the 
hopeless  struggle  can  only  injure  us  and  cause 
us  further  misery.  We  have  done  our  best  and 
fought  to  get  Africa  under  one  flag,  and  we  have 
lost.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  this.  Eng- 
land has  spent  millions  and  sacrificed  thousands  of 
lives,  and  no  reasonable  being  can  believe  for  one 
moment  that  she  will  now  give  up  the  fruits  of  vic- 
tory. It  is,  therefore,  a  duty  for  us,  her  beaten 
foe,  to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  our  conqueror. 
.  .  .  We  appeal  to  you  and  ask  you  to  appoint 
another  congress,  and  nominate  men  of  influence 
out  of  your  midst  to  visit  Mr.  Steyn  and  General 
De  Wet,  and  try  to  persuade  them  to  accept  the 
terms  offered  by  England.  These  two  men  are 
the  only  obstacles  of  peace.  We  a.sk  you  to  be- 
lieve us  when  we  say  that  Mr.  Kruger  and  the 
late  Transvaal  Government  have  been  willing 
twice  already  to  accept  British  terms,  but  Mr. 
Steyn  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  sur- 
render. He  continued  the  war  and  encouraged 
the  burghers  in  the  hope  that  we  should  get 
European  assistance.  To-day  he  is  cut  off  from 
all  communication  with  the  outside  world.  You 
know  and  we  know  how  unfounded  that  hope  is 
and  it  is  your  duty  to  assist  us  to  make  him  under- 
stand this.  We  appeal  to  you  to  help  us  to  make 
an  end  to  this  unhappy  state  of  affairs,  which  is 
plunging  everybody  mto  poverty  and  despair." 
As  if  in  response  to  this  cry  for  peace,  Steyn 
and  De  Wet,  on  January  14,  issued  a  proclamation 
in  which  they  declared  that  the  war  had  been 
forced  upon  the  republics;  accused  the  British  of 
non-observance  of  the  customs  of  civilized  warfare, 
and  of  the  Conventions  of  Geneva  and  the  Hague; 
of  deporting  neutrals;  of  arming  Kaffirs;  of  abuse 
of  the  population  and  fearful  atrocities,  and 
branded  the  accusation  against  the  burghers  of 
misuse  of  the  white  flag  as  a  calumny.  The  proc- 
lamation goes  on:  ''Then  he  Ithe  enemy]  wishes 
to  inform  the  world  that  the  Republics  are 
conquered  and  the  war  ended,  and  that  only  here 
and  there'  small  plundering  bands  are  to  be  found 
who  continue  the  strife  in  an  irresponsible  manner. 
It  is  an  untruth.  The  Republics  are  not  yet  con- 
quered. The  war  is  not  finished.  The  burgher 
forces  of  the  two  Republics  are  still  led  by  re- 
sponsible leaders,  as  from  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Governments 
of  both  Republics.  The  fact  that  Lord  Roberts 
and  Lord  Kitchener  choose  to  term  the  burgher 
forces  marauding  bands  does  not  make  them  such. 
Similarly,  saying  that  the  war  is  over  does  not  put 
an  end  to  it  while  fighting  still  continues.  When 
was  this  war  over?  After  the  battle  of  Spion 
Kop  or  after  Paardeberg?  After  the  occupation 
of  Bloemfontein  or  Pretoria?  Or  perhaps  after 
the  battles  of  Dewetsdorp  or  Commando  Nek,  in 
both  of  which  irregulars  were  captured  and  the 
enemy  totally  vanquished.  The  burghers  would 
be  less  than  men  if  they  allowed  the  enemy  to  go 
unpunished  after  ill-treating  their  wives  and  de- 
stroying their  homes  from  sheer  lust  of  destruc- 
tion! Therefore  a  portion  of  our  burghers  have 
again  been  sent  into  Cape  Colony,  not  only  to 
wage  war,  but  to  be  in  a  position  to  make  reprisals 
as  they  have  already  done  in  the  case  of  the  am- 
bulances. Therefore  we  again  warn  the  officers  of 
her  Majesty's  troops  that  unless  they  cease  the 
destruction  of  property  in  the  Republics,  v/e  shall 
wreak  vengeance  by  destroying  the  property  of 
her  Majesty's  subjects  who  are  unkindly  disposed 
to  us;  but  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  being  mis- 
understood, we  hereby  openly  declare  that  the 
women   and   children    will   always    remain   unmo- 
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lested,  despite  anything  done  to  ours  by  her  Maj- 
esty's troops.  We  ask  for  nothing  from  our 
brothers  in  Cape  Colony,  but  we  call  upon  them 
as  well  as  upon  the  civilised  world,  to  assist  on 
behalf  of  civilization  and  Christianity  in  putting 
an  end  to  the  barbarous  manner  of  the  enemy's 
warfare." 

1901  (February). — Report  of  British  military 
forces  in  South  Africa. — A  Parliamentary  paper 
issued  on  February  26,  igoi,  gave  the  strength  of 
the  garrison  in  South  Africa,  of  all  ranks,  on  Au- 
gust I,  iSgg,  with  the  subsequent  reinforcements 
and  casualties,  and  the  total  strength  of  forces  on 
February   i,   1901: 

All  ranks 

I.  Garrison  on  Aug.  i,  1899 9,940 

II.  Reinforcements,  Aug.   i,   1899,  to   Oct. 
II,  1899  (outbreak  of  war)  — 

(i.)   From    Home 6,643 

(2.)  From  India  (some  of  these  did 
not  reach  South  Africa  until  after 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities) S,903 

12,546 

III.  Further  reinforcements  from  Oct.   11, 
1899,  to  end  of  July,  1900 — 

Regulars — 

(i.)   From  Home  and  Colonies. ...  .    iSS,S3S 
(2.)   From  India 1,891 

157,426 

Colonials — 

(r.)   From      Colonies      other      than 

South    Africa 11 ,584 

(2.)   Raised  in  South  Africa 30,319 

41,903 

Imperial  Yeomanry 10,731 

Volunteers  from  United  Kingdom. . .      11,129 
Militia   ■     21,457 

Total  all  arms  sent  to,  and  raised  in 
South  Africa  up  to  Aug.  i,  1900,  in- 
cluding garrison  on  Aug.  i,  1899 265,132 

IV.  Further   reinforcements   from   Aug.    i, 
19CO,  to  Jan.  31,  1901 — 

(i.)   Regulars   16,099 

(2.)   Militia    1,148 

282,379 

V.  Numbers — 

(i.)   Killed  to  Jan.  31,  1901.  .. , 3,680 

(2.)   Wounded  to  Jan.  31,  1901 16,156 

(3.)   Died    of    disease    or    wounds    or 

accidentally  killed  in  South  Africa  to 

Jan.  31,  1901 9,309 

(4.)   Disbanded     and     discharged     in 

South    Africa 5-530 

(5.)   In   hospital   in    South    Africa    on 

Dec.  28,  1900  (latest  returns) ■     14,131 

48,806 

VI.  Numbers  left  South  Africa — 

(i.)   For  England — not  invalids 12,323 

(2.)   For  England — sick,  wounded,  and 

died   on   passage 40,798 

(3.)   Returned    to    India    direct    from 

South    Africa 90 

(4.)  Returned  to  Colonies  direct  from 
South  Africa — 

(a)   Regulars,  including  two   bat- 
talions to  Ceylon 2 ,139 

(6)   Colonials   3,56i 

58,9" 
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VII.   Present  strength   of   Forces   in   South 
Africa,  Feb.  i,  1901 — 

(i.)   Regulars 141490 

(2.)   Colonials    28,339 

(3.)   Imperial  Yeomanry  7.995 

(4.)   Volunteers    7)7oo 

(5.)   Militia 19,425 

204,949 

On  February  9  the  following  announcement  was 
issued  officially  from  the  British  war  office:  "In 
view  of  recent  Boer  activity  in  various  directions 
his  Majesty's  Government  have  decided,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  large  forces  recently  equipped  locally 
in  South  Africa,  to  reinforce  Lord  Kitchener  by 
30,000  mounted  troops  beyond  those  already  landed 
in  Cape  Colony.  The  recruiting  for  Imperial 
Yeomanry  has  proceeded  so  rapidly  that  it  is 
anticipated  not  less  than  10,000  will  be  shortly 
available.  The  South  African  Mounted  Constabu- 
lary, including  those  enlisted  in  the  colonies,  may 
be  relied  upon  to  the  extent  of  8,000.  The  new 
colonial  contingents  to  replace  those  withdrawn 
will  probably  reach  S,ooo.  The  remainder  of  the 
force  will  be  made  up  by  cavalry  and  mounted 
infantry  from  the  home  establishment.  The  en- 
listment of  Volunteer  companies  to  replace  those 
who  have  served  a  year  in  South  Africa  is  also 
being  proceeded  with.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  prompt  equipment  and  transporta- 
tion of  the  force."  In  reply  to  a  question  in 
Parliament  February  18,  1901,  Brodrick,  the  sec- 
retary of  state  for  war,  stated  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  cases  of  typhoid  or  enteric  fever  in  the 
British  army,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  the 
end  of  December,  1900,  had  been  19,101 ;  deaths 
4,233;  invalided  and  sent  home,  10,975. 

1901  (February). — Declared  policy  of  the 
British  government. — Speaking  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  February  18,  1901,  colonial  secretary. 
Chamberlain,  declared  the  government  policy  of 
dealing  with  the  Boers,  with  strong  emphasis,  in 
the  following  words:  "From  the  moment  when  the 
invasion  took  place,  and  the  first  shot  was  fired 
by  the  Boers,  from  that  moment  we  declared  our 
policy,  that  not  one  shred  of  the  independence 
which  the  Boers  had  abused  should  ever  again  be 
conceded  to  them.  That  was  the  policy  stated  by 
the  Prime  Minister  in  his  answer  to  the  representa- 
tions which  were  made  to  him  by  the  Presidents  of 
the  two  Republics.  That  was  the  policy,  is  the 
policy,  and  will  be  the  policy  of  His  Majesty's 
Government  to  the  end.  Let  there  be  no  mistake 
about  that.  It  is  no  use  arguing  with  us  on  the 
subject  of  independence.  That,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  is  a  closed  question.  Raise  it,  if  you 
like  to  raise  it,  not  in  speeches,  but  by  amendments. 
We  are  quite  ready.  We  challenged  you  at  the 
last  election.  You  have  never  ceased  to  com- 
plain of  the  challenge.  We  challenge  you  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  If  you  believe  the  annexa- 
tion we  have  announced  ought  to  be  repudiated; 
if  you  think,  with  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man who  has  just  spoken,  that  we  ought  to  re- 
store the  independence  of  these  two  Republics, 
in  any  form,  it  is  for  you  to  say  so  in  a  definite 
amendment.  It  is  for  you  to  put  the  issue  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country  and 
we  arc  perfectly  prepared  to  meet  you.  Assum- 
ing that  wc  are  all  agreed  that  annexation  can- 
not be  undone,  then  the  policy  of  the  Government 
is  to  establish  equality  and  protection  and  jus- 
tice for  the  native  population  and  to  grant  the 
fuller   liberties  involved   in   our  definition   of   self- 


government  as  soon  as  that  can  safely  be  con- 
ceded. .  .  .  The  Boers  know  perfectly  well,  they 
have  been  told  again  and  again,  directly  and  in- 
directly, and  it  has  been  repeatedly  stated  in  this 
House  that  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  they 
will  be  granted  self-government."  The  Liberal 
leader  interrupted  the  speaker  to  intimate  that  he 
understood  a  crown  colony  government  to  be 
in  contemplation,  and  that  his  objection  was  to 
that.  On  which  Chamberlain  proceeded  to  say: 
"Either  the  right  hon.  gentleman  does  not  know 
what  Crown  colony  government  is  or  else  he  is 
quibbling  about  words.  Will  he  be  satisfied  if  I 
call  it  a  civil  government,  with  Ministers  and  a 
Governor  appointed  by  his  Majesty  and  a  council 
to  advise  him?  That  is  civil  government,  and  it 
has  this  about  it — that  the  Imperial  Government 
has  control  in  the  last  resort.  That  is  what  we 
mean.  .  .  .  We  are  quite  ready  to  establish  the  civil 
government  of  which  I  have  spoken,  we  are 
ready  to  maintain  equality,  we  are  ready  to  se- 
cure justice  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Trans- 
vaal and  the  Orange  River  Colony,  but  we  are 
not  prepared  to  put  into  their  hands  the  whole 
control  of  the  administration  and  civil  govern- 
ment until  we  know  it  will  be  safe  to  do  so.  It 
is  said  that  our  views  have  not  been  communi- 
cated to  the  Boers  and  that  a  proclamation  which 
I  promised  I  would  endeavour  to  have  circulated 
has  not  yet  been  so  distributed.  I  wish  to  say 
that,  so  far  as  the  leaders  are  concerned,  I  am 
convinced  they  know  perfectly  well  what  terms 
we  are  willing  to  offer.  ...  We  have  by  various 
means  endeavoured  to  get  to  the  rank  and  file  a 
knowledge  of  the  terms  which  are  being  offered, 
and  we  know  what  the  result  has  been.  The  emis- 
saries have  been  sent — emissaries  not  sent  by  us, 
permitted  by  us  to  go,  who  volunteered  themselves 
in  what  they  believed  to  be  the  interests  of  their 
countrymen,  to  make  these  representations — these 
emissaries  have  been  apparently,  as  far  as  our 
information  goes,  brutally  ill-used,  tortured  before 
execution,  shot  as  spies  after  having  been  flogged." 

1901  (February).— Attitude  of  the  English 
Liberal  party  towards  the  war.  See  England: 
1901    (February). 

1901  (February-March). — Unsuccessful  peace 
parley  between  Lord  Kitchener  and  Comman- 
dant Botha. — By  the  intermediation  of  the  wife  of 
the  Boer  Commandant  Louis  Botha,  an  interview 
between  that  officer  and  Lord  Kitchener  was 
brought  about,  on  the  last  day  of  February,  for  dis- 
cussion "as  to  means  of  bringing  the  war  to  an 
end."  The  questions  raised  in  the  conversation 
were  reported  by  Lord  Kitchener  to  the  British 
secretary  for  war,  Brodrick,  in  a  telegram  from 
Pretoria,  March  i,  as  follows:  "I  have  had  a 
long  interview  with  Botha,  who  showed  very 
good  feeling  and  seemed  anxious  to  bring  about 
peace.  He  asked  for  information  on  a  number 
of  subjects  which  he  said  that  he  should  submit 
to  his  Government  and  people,  and  if  they  agreed 
he  should  visit  Orange  River  Colony  and  get 
them  to  agree.  They  should  all  then  hand  in 
their  arms  and  finish  the  war.  He  told  me  that 
they  could  go  on  for  some  time,  and  that  he  was 
not  sure  of  being  able  to  bring  about  peace  with- 
out independence.  He  tried  very  hard  for  some 
kind  of  indei)endcnce,  but  I  declined  to  discuss  such 
a  point,  and  said  that  a  modified  form  of  inde- 
pendence would  be  most  dangerous  and  likely  to 
lead  to  war  in  the  future.  Subject  was  then 
dropped.  fThe  terms  of  submission  were  discus^^ed 
by  points  which  are  set  out  below  in  the  reply 
made  by  Lord  Kitchener  to  General  Botha.     The 
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report  goes  on:l  I  arranged  with  him  that  I 
should  write  and  lit  him  know  the  view  »»1  the 
Government  on  the.se  points.  All  1  said  during  the 
interview  was  qualilied  by  being  subject  to  con- 
firmation from  home.  He  was  anxious  to  get  an 
answer  soon."  Two  days  later,  General  Kitchener 
drafted  and  submitted  to  High  Commissioner  Sir 
A.  Milner  the  reply  which  he  wished  to  be 
authorized  to  make  to  the  questions  of  Comman- 
dant Botha.  This  was  transmitted,  in  turn,  by  the 
high  commissioner  to  Colonial  Secretary  Cham- 
berlain, with  approval  of  all  the  suggestions  of 
Lord  Kitchener,  except  on  the  subject  of  amnesty 
to  the  rebel  "Afrikanders"  of  Cape  Colony  and 
Natal,  who  had  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Boers. 
Lord  Kitchener  wished  to  say  that  "on  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  and  the  complete  surrender  of  arms, 
ammunition,  cannon,  and  other  munitions  of  war 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  burghers  in  the  I'leld  or 
in  Government  depots  or  elsewhere,  His  Majesty's 
Government  is  prepared  at  once  to  grant  an  am- 
nesty in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony 
for  all  bona  fide  acts  of  war  committed  during  the 
recent  hostilities ;  as  well  as  to  move  the  Govern- 
ments of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  to  take  similar 
action  but  qualilied  by  the  disfranchisement  of 
any  British  subjects  implicated  in  the  recent  war." 
Sir  Alfred  Milner  proposed  to  amend  the  latter 
clause  as  follows:  "British  subjects  of  Cape  Col- 
ony or  Natal,  though  they  will  not  be  compelled 
to  return  to  those  Colonies,  will,  if  they  do  so, 
be  liable  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  laws  of 
those  Colonies  specifically  passed  to  meet  the 
circumstances  arising  out  of  the  present  war  and 
which  greatly  mitigate  the  ordinary  penalties  of 
rebellion."  "While  willing,"  he  said,  "to  concede 
much  in  order  to  strengthen  Botha  in  inducing 
his  people  to  submit,  the  amnesty  of  rebels  is  not, 
in  my  opinion,  a  point  which  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment can  afford  to  concede.  I  think  it  would 
have  a  deplorable  effect  in  Cape  Colony  and 
Natal  to  obtain  peace  by  such  a  concession." 
Secretary  Chamberlain  agreed  with  the  high  com- 
missioner. .  .  .  He  made  numerous  other  criticisms 
of  Lord  Kitchener's  suggested  letter,  and  amended 
it  in  many  particulars,  the  most  important  of 
which  related  to  the  form  of  government  under 
which  the  late  republics  would  be  placed.  Out 
of  the  instructions  he  received,  Lord  Kitchener 
finally  framed  the  following  letter  to  Commandant 
Botha,  sent  to  him  on  March  7:  "With  reference 
to  our  conversation  at  Middelburg  on  28th  Feb- 
ruary, I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  in 
the  event  of  a  general  and  complete  cessation  of 
hostilities  and  the  surrender  of  all  rifles,  ammuni- 
tion, cannon,  and  other  munitions  of  war  in  the 
hands  of  the  burghers  or  in  Government  depots 
or  elsewhere.  His  Majesty's  Government  is  pre- 
pared to  adopt  the  following  measures:  His  Maj- 
esty's Government  will  at  once  grant  an  amnesty 
in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colonies  for 
all  bona  fide  acts  of  war  committed  during  the 
recent  hostilities.  British  subjects  belonging  to 
Natal  and  Cape  Colony,  while  they  will  not  be 
compelled  to  return  to  those  Colonies,  will,  if  they 
do  so,  be  liable  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  law  of 
those  Colonies  specially  passed  to  meet  the  cir- 
cumstances arising  out  of  the  present  war.  As 
you  are  doubtless  aware,  the  special  law  in  the 
Cape  Colony  has  greatly  mitigated  the  ordinary 
penalties  for  high  treason  in  the  present  cases. 
All  prisoners  of  war  now  in  St.  Helena,  Ceylon, 
or  elsewhere  will,  on  the  completion  of  the  sur- 
render, be  brought  back  to  their  country  as  quickly 
as  arrangements  can  be  made  for  their  transport. 


At  the  earliest  practicable  date  military  admin- 
istration will  cease  and  will  be  replaced  by  civil 
administration  in  the  form  of  Crown  Colony  Gov- 
ernment. There  will  therefore  be,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  each  of  the  new  Colonies  a  Governor 
and  an  Executive  Council,  consisting  of  a  certain 
number  of  official  members,  to  whom  a  nominated 
unofficial  element  will  be  added.  But  it  is  the 
desire  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  as  soon  as 
circumstances  permit,  to  introduce  a  representative 
element  and  ultimately  to  concede  to  the  new 
Colonies  the  privilege  of  self-government.  More- 
over, on  the  cessation  of  hostilities  a  High  Court 
will  be  established  in  each  of  the  new  Colonies 
to  administer  the  law  of  the  land,  and  thii  Court 
will  be  independent  of  the  Executive.  Church 
property,  public  trusts,  and  orphans'  funds  will  be 
respected.  Both  the  English  and  Dutch  languages 
will  be  used  and  taught  in  public  schools  where 
parents  of  the  children  desire  it,  and  allowed  in 
Courts  of  Law.  As  regards  the  debts  of  the  late 
Republican  Governments,  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment cannot  undertake  any  liability.  It  is,  how- 
ever, prepared,  as  an  act  of  grace,  to  set  aside  a 
sum  not  exceeding  £1,000,000  to  repay  inhabitants 
of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colonies  for 
goods  requisitioned  from  them  by  the  late  Repub- 
lican Governments,  or,  subsequent  to  annexation, 
by  Commandants  in  the  field  being  in  a  position  to 
enforce  such  requisitions.  But  such  claims  will 
have  to  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
Judge  or  Judicial  Commission  appointed  by  the 
Government  to  investigate  and  assess  them,  and  if 
exceeding  in  the  aggregate  £1,000,000,  they  will 
be  liable  to  reduction  pro  rata.  I  also  beg  to 
inform  your  Honour  that  the  new  Government 
will  take  into  immediate  consideration  the  possi- 
bility of  assisting  by  loan  the  occupants  of  farms 
who  will  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  repair  any 
injury  sustained  by  destruction  of  buildings  or 
loss  of  stock  during  the  war,  and  that  no  special 
war  tax  will  be  imposed  on  farmers  to  defray  the 
expense  of  the  war.  When  burghers  require  the 
protection  of  fire-arms  such  will  be  allowed  to  them 
by  licence  and  on  due  registration,  provided  they 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Licences  also  will  be 
issued  for  sporting  rifles,  guns,  &c.,  but  military 
fire-arms  will  only  be  allowed  for  means  of  pro- 
tection. As  regards  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
to  Kaffirs  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Col- 
ony, it  is  not  the  intention  of  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment to  give  such  franchise  before  representa- 
tive government  is  granted  to  these  Colonies,  and 
if  then  given  it  will  be  so  limited  as  to  secure 
the  just  predominance  of  the  white  races.  The 
legal  position  of  coloured  persons  will,  however, 
be  similar  to  that  which  they  hold  in  Cape  Colony. 
In  conclusion,  I  must  inform  your  Honour  that 
if  the  terms  now  offered  are  not  accepted  after  a 
reasonable  delay  for  consideration  they  must  be 
regarded  as  cancelled."  On  March  16,  the  terms 
were  declined  by  the  Boer  commandant.  This 
ended   the  negotiations. 

1901  (February-April). — High  Commissioner 
Sir  Alfred  Milner  on  the  situation  and  prospects. 
— Leave  of  absence  obtained  by  Sir  Alfred. — A 
British  Blue  Book,  made  public  in  London  on 
April  18,  contains  an  interesting  despatch  from 
Sir  .Mfrcd  Milner,  frankly  reviewing  the  general 
situation  in  South  Africa,  as  it  appeared  to  him 
on  February  6,  when  he  wrote  from  Cape  Town, 
and  giving  his  forecast  of  future  prospects.  The 
following  are  the  more  important  passages  of  the 
communication:  "It  is  no  use  denying  that  the  last 
half-year    has    been    one    of    retrogression.     Seven 
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months  ago  this  Colony  was  perfectly  quiet,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  Orange  River.  The  southern 
half  of  the  Orange  kiver  Colony  was  rapidly  set- 
tling down,  and  even  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Transvaal,  notably  the  south-western  districts, 
seemed  to  have  definitely  accepted  British  author- 
ity, and  to  rejoice  at  the  opportunity  of  a  return 
to  orderly  government,  and  the  pursuits  of  peace. 
To-day  the  scene  is  complete  altered.  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  dwell  on  the  increased  losses  to  the 
countr>'  caused  by  the  prolongation  of  the  struggle, 
and  by  the  form  which  it  has  recently  assumed. 
The  fact  that  the  enemy  are  now  broken  up  into 
a  great  number  of  small  forces,  raiding  in  every 
direction,  and  that  our  troops  are  similarly  broken 
up  in  pursuit  of  them,  makes  the  area  of  actual 
fighting,  and  consequently  of  destruction,  much 
wider  than  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  a  conflict 
between  equal  numbers  operating  in  large  masses. 
Moreover,  the  fight  is  now  mainly  over  supplies. 
The  Boers  live  entirely  on  the  country  through 
which  they  pass,  not  only  taking  all  the  food  they 
can  lay  hands  upon  on  the  farms,  grain,  forage, 
horses,  cattle,  &c.,  but  looting  the  small  village 
stores  for  clothes,  boots,  coffee,  sugar,  &c.,  of  all 
which  they  are  in  great  need.  Our  forces,  on  their 
side,  are  compelled  to  denude  the  country  of  every- 
thing movable,  in  order  to  frustrate  these  tactics 
of  the  enemy.  No  doubt  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  stock  taken  by  us  is  not  wholly  lost,  but  simply 
removed  to  the  refugee  camps,  which  are  now 
being  established  at  many  points  along  the  railway 
lines.  But  even  under  these  circumstances,  the  loss 
is  great,  through  animals  dying  on  the  route,  or 
failing  to  find  sufficient  grass  to  live  upon  when 
collected  in  large  numbers  at  the  camps.  Indeed, 
the  loss  of  crops  and  stock  is  a  far  more  serious 
matter  than  the  destruction  of  farm  buidlings,  of 
which  so  much  has  been  heard.  I  say  this  not 
at  all  as  an  advocate  of  such  destruction.  I  am 
glad  to  think  that  the  measure  is  now  seldom 
if  ever  resorted  to.  At  the  same  time,  the  de- 
struction of  even  a  considerable  number  of  farms, 
having  regard  to  the  very  rough  and  inexpen- 
sive character  of  the  majority  of  these  structures 
in  the  Orange  River  Colony  and  Transvaal,  is  a 
comparatively  small  item  in  the  total  damage 
caused  by  war  to  the  agricultural  community. 
To  the  losses  incidental  to  the  actual  course 
of  the  campaign,  there  has  recently  been  added 
destruction  of  a  wholly  wanton  and  malicious 
character.  I  refer  to  the  injury  done  to  the  head- 
gear, stamps,  and  other  apparatus  of  some  of  the 
outlying  mines  by  Boer  raiders,  whose  sole  object 
was  injury.  For  this  destruction  there  is,  of  course, 
no  possible  excuse.  .  .  .  Fortunately  the  damage 
done  to  the  mines  has  not  been  large,  relatively 
to  the  vast  total  amount  of  the  fixed  capital  sunk 
in  them.  The  mining  area  is  excessively  difficult 
to  guard  against  purely  predatory  attacks  having  no 
military  purpose,  because  it  is,  so  to  speak,  'all 
length  and  no  breadth' — one  long  thin  line,  stretch- 
ing across  the  country  from  east  to  west  for  many 
miles.  Still,  garrisoned  as  Johannesburg  now  is,  it 
is  only  possible  successfully  to  attack  a  few  points 
in  it.  Of  the  raids  hitherto  made,  and  they  have 
been  fairly  numerous,  only  one  has  resulted  in 
any  serious  damage.  In  that  instance  the  injury 
done  to  the  single  mine  attacked  amounted  to 
i2oo,ooo,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  mine  is  put 
out  of  working  for  two  years.  This  mines  is  only 
one  out  of  a  hundred,  and  is  not  by  any  means 
one  of  the  most  important.  These  facts  may 
afford  some  indication  of  the  ruin  which  might 
have    been    inflicted,    not    only    on    the    Transvaal 


and  all  South  Africa,  but  on  many  European  in- 
terests, if  that  general  destruction  of  mine  works 
which  was  contemplated  just  before  our  occu- 
pation of  Johannesburg  had  been  carried  out. 
However  serious  in  some  respects  may  have  been 
the  military  consequences  of  our  rapid  advance 
to  Johannesburg,  South  Africa  owes  more  than 
is  commonly  recognized  to  that  brilliant  dash 
forward,  by  which  the  vast  mining  apparatus,  the 
foundation  of  all  her  wealth,  was  saved  from  the 
ruin  threatening  it.  .  .  .  Yet,  for  all  that,  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  both  the  Rand  and  Kim- 
berley  are  virtually  undamaged,  and  that  the  main 
engines  of  prosperity,  when  once  set  going  again, 
will  not  take  very  long  to  get  into  working  order, 
the  economic  consequences  of  the  war,  though 
grave,  do  not  appear  by  any  means  appalling.  .  .  . 
What  is  more  serious  to  my  mind  than  the 
mere  material  destruction  of  the  last  six  months 
is  the  moral  effect  of  the  recrudescence  of  the 
war.  I  am  thinking  especially  of  the  Orange 
River  Colony,  and  of  that  portion  of  the  Trans- 
vaal which  fell  so  easily  into  our  hands  after 
the  relief  of  Mafeking,  that  is  to  say,  the  coun- 
try lying  between  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria, 
and  the  border  of  Bechuanaland.  Throughout  this 
large  area  the  feeling  in  the  middle  of  last  year 
was  undoubtedly  pacific.  The  inhabitants  were 
sick  of  the  war.  They  were  greatly  astonished, 
after  all  that  had  been  dinned  into  them,  by  the 
fair  and  generous  treatment  they  received  on  our 
first  occupation,  and  it  would  have  taken  very 
little  to  make  them  acquiesce  readily  in  the  new 
regime.  At  that  time  too,  the  feeling  in  the 
Colony  was  better  than  I  have  ever  known  it. 
.  .  .  [But]  the  vast  extent  of  the  country,  the 
necessity  of  concentrating  our  forces  for  the  long 
advance,  first  to  Pretoria  and  then  to  Komati 
Poort,  resulted  in  the  country  already  occupied 
being  left  open  to  raids,  constantly  growing  in 
audacity,  and  fed  by  small  successes,  on  the  part 
of  a  few  bold  and  skilful  guerilla  leaders.  .  .  . 
The  reappearance  of  these  disturbers  of  the  peace 
finally  in  every  portion  of  the  conquered  territory, 
placed  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  wanted  to 
settle  down  in  a  position  of  great  difficulty.  In- 
stead of  being  made  prisoners  of  war,  they  had 
been  allowed  to  remain  on  their  farms  on  taking 
the  oath  of  neutrality,  and  many  of  them  were 
really  anxious  to  keep  it.  But  they  had  not  the 
strength  of  mind,  nor,  from  want  of  education,  a 
sufficient  appreciation  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
obligation  which  they  had  undertaken,  to  resist 
the  pressure  of  their  old  companions  in  arms  when 
these  reappeared  among  them  appealing  to  their 
patriotism  and  to  their  fears.  ...  As  the  guerilla 
warfare  swept  back  over  the  whole  of  the  western 
Transvaal,  and  practically  the  whole  of  the  Orange 
River  Colony,  its  effect  upon  the  Cape  Colony  also" 
became  very  marked.  There  was  a  time,  about 
the  middle  of  last  year,  when  the  bulk  of  the 
Dutch  population  in  the  Cape  Colony,  even  those 
who  had  been  most  bitter  against  us  at  the  outset, 
seemed  disposed  to  accept  the  'fait  accompli,'  and 
were  prepared  to  ac()uiesce  in  the  union  of  all 
South  Africa  under  the  British  llag.  Some  of  them 
even  began  to  see  certain  advantages  in  such  a 
consummation.  The  irreconcilable  line  taken  in 
the  Cape  Parliament,  during  its  recent  Session 
from  July  to  October,  was  a  desperate  effort  to 
counteract  this  tendency.  But  I  doubt  whether 
it  would  have  succeeded  to  the  moderate  extent 
to  which  it  has,  had  it  not  been  for  the  recru- 
descence of  the  war  on  the  borders  of  the  Colony, 
and    the    embittered   character   which    it    assumed. 
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Every  act  of  harshness,  however  necessary,  on  the 
part  of  our  troops,  was  exaggerated  and  made  the 
most  of,  though  what  principally  inllamcd  the 
minds  of  the  people  were  alleged  instances  of  need- 
less cruelty  which  never  occurred.  Never  in  my 
life  have  1  read  of,  much  less  experienced,  such  a 
carnival  of  mendacity  as  that  which  accompanied 
the  pro-Boer  agitation  in  this  Colony  at  the 
end  of  last  year.  And  these  libels  still  continue  to 
make  themselves  felt.  .  .  .  The  present  position  of 
affairs,  alike  in  the  new  territories  and  in  a  large 
portion  of  the  Cape  Colony,  if  by  no  means  the 
most  critical,  is  possibly  the  most  puzzling  that  we 
have  had  to  confront  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  ...  I  am  satisfied  by  experience  that  the  ma- 
jority of  those  Dutch  inhabitants  of  the  Colony 
who  sympathize  with  the  Republics,  however 
little  they  may  be  able  to  resist  giving  active 
expression  to  that  sympathy,  when  the  enemy  ac- 
tually appear  amongst  them,  do  not  desire  to  see 
their  own  districts  invaded,  or  to  fand  themselves 
personally  placed  in  the  awkward  dilemma  of 
choosing  between  high  treason  and  an  unfriendly 
attitude  to  the  men  of  their  own  race  from  be- 
yond the  border.  There  are  extremists  who  would 
like  to  see  the  whole  of  the  Cape  Colony  overrun. 
But  the  bulk  of  the  farmers,  especially  the  sub- 
stantial ones,  are  not  of  this  mind.  .  .  .  The  in- 
herent vice,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  almost  all  public 
discussion  of  our  South  African  difficulties  is  the 
tendency  to  concentrate  attention  too  exclusively 
upon  the  Boeis.  Say  what  we  will,  the  contro- 
versy always  seems  to  relapse  into  the  old  ruts — 
it  is  the  British  Government  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Boers  on  the  other.  The  question  how  a  par- 
ticular policy  will  affect,  not  merely  our  enemies, 
but  our  now  equally  numerous  friends,  seems  sel- 
dom to  be  adequately  considered.  Of  vindictive- 
ness,  or  desire  to  oppress  the  Afrikanders,  there  is, 
except  in  hasty  utterances,  inevitable  in  the  heat 
of  the  conflict,  which  have  no  permanent  signifi- 
cance, or  in  tirades  which  are  wholly  devoid  of 
influence,  no  sign  whatever.  The  attitude  of 
almost  all  leading  and  representative  men,  and 
the  general  trend  of  public  feeling  among  the 
loyalists,  even  in  the  intensity  of  the  struggle,  is 
dead  against  anything  like  racial  exclusiveness  or 
domination.  If  this  were  not  so,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  a  section  of  pure  bred  Afrikanders, 
small  no  doubt  in  numbers  but  weighty  in  char- 
acter and  position,  to  take  the  strong  line  which 
they  do  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  ma- 
jority of  their  own  people,  based  as  these  are,  and 
as  they  know  them  to  be,  upon  a  misconception 
of  our  policy  and  intentions.  These  men  are 
among  the  most  devoted  adherents  to  the  Imperial 
cause,  and  would  regard  with  more  disfavour  and 
alarm  than  any  one  the  failure  of  the  British 
nation  to  carry  out  its  avowed  policy  in  the  most 
complete  manner.  They  are  absolutely  convinced 
that  the  unquestioned  establishment  of  the  British 
supremacy,  and  the  creation  of  one  political  system 
from  Cape  Town  to  the  Zambesi,  is,  after  all  that 
has  happened,  the  only  salvation  for  men  of  their 
own  race,  as  well  as  for  others.  Of  the  terms 
already  offered,  a  great  majority,  I  believe,  of 
the  South  Africans  at  present  in  arms  on  our 
side  entirely  approve.  ...  If  I  might  sum  up  the 
predominant,  indeed,  the  almost  unanimous  feeling 
of  those  South  Africans  who  sympathise  with  the 
Imperial  Government,  I  should  describe  it  as  fol- 
lows:— They  are  sick  to  death  of  the  war,  which 
has  brought  ruin  to  many  of  them,  and  imposed 
considerable  sacrifices  on  almost  all.  But  they 
would  rather  see  the  war  continue  for  an  indefinite 


time  than  run  the  risk  of  any  compromise  which 
would  leave  even  the  remotest  chance  of  the  recur- 
rence of  so  terrible  a  scourge' in  the  future.  They 
arc  prepared  to  light  and  suffer  on,  in  order  to 
make  South  Africa,  indisputably  and  for  ever,  one 
country  under  one  flag,  with  one  system  of  gov- 
ernment, and  that  system  the  British,  which  they 
believe  to  ensure  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
justice  and  freedom  to  men  of  all  races.  But, 
with  that  object  accomplished,  they  are  willing, 
and,  indeed,  ready,  to  bury  racial  animosities. 
They  have  fought  against  the  principle  of  race 
oligarchy  in  one  form,  and  they  do  not  wish  to 
re-establish  it  in  another.  For  the  attainment  of 
that  object,  they  would  rely  for  the  present  on 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  in  which 
they  are  prepared  themselves  to  take  the  most 
active  part,  coupled  with  every  inducement  to 
the  enemy  to  come  in  on  the  terms  already  offered, 
and  for  the  future,  as  soon  as  public  security  is 
assured  and  the  circumstances  permit,  on  the  ex- 
tension to  the  newly  acquired  territories  of  a  sys- 
tem of  Colonial  self-government." — Great  Britain, 
Parliamentary  Publications  (Papers  by  command. 
Cd.  S47)- — The  same  Blue  Book  made  known  the 
fact  that  on  April  3,  Sir  Alfred  Milner  applied  for 
and  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  three  months 
from  his  duties  in  South  Africa. 

1901  (April). — Change  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment.— Early  in  April  it  was  announced  that 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  South  African 
Republic  had  heen  transferred  from  Pietersburg 
to  Leydsdorp  in  the  Zoutpansberg  by  the  vice- 
president,  General  Schalk-Burger,  which  seems  to 
indicate  the  beginning  of  another  stage  of  the 
South  African  war.  The  Boers  were  said  to  have 
been  for  some  time  past  collecting  great  quanti- 
ties of  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Zoutpansberg,  where  also  they  have  ample  sup- 
plies of  ammunition,  and  intend  making  it  a 
point  of  ultimate  resistance  as  well  as  a  base  of 
present   operations. 

1901  (April).— Cost  of  the  war  to  Great 
Britain  as  stated  by  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer.— In  his  speech  (April  18),  on  intro- 
ducing the  budget  for  1901,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach,  made  the  following  statements  of 
the  cost  of  the  war  to  Great  Britain:  "I  would 
remind  the  Committee  that  so  far  we  have  bor- 
rowed towards  the  cost  of  the  war  £67,000,000 — 
£13,000,000  Treasury  bills,  iio,ooo,ooo  Exchequer 
Bonds  maturing  rather  less  than  three  years  hence, 
£14,000,000  Exchequer  Bonds  maturing  about  five 
years  hence,  and  £30,000,000  War  Loan  maturing 
in  1 910.  Now,  Sir,  in  what  mode  may  we  fairly 
borrow  such  a  large  sum  as  we  now  require  ?  This 
can  no  longer  be  considered  a  small  war.  In  cost 
it  is  a  great  war.  Let  me  just  make  a  statement 
to  the  Committee  as  to  what,  so  far,  the  estimated 
cost  of  this  war  has  been.  In  1899-1Q00  the  Esti- 
mates were  £23,217,000.  Last  year  they  were  £68,- 
620,000,  and  this  year's  Estimates  amount  to  £60,- 
230,000,  including  in  each  case  the  interest  on  the 
sums  borrowed.  That  amounts  to  over  £152,000,- 
coo.  I  must  ask  the  Committee  to  remember  that 
in  those  figures  I  include  the  cost  of  both  the  South 
African  and  Chinese  wars.  Then  I  have  to  add  a 
million  and  a  quarter  for  this  year's  borrowing, 
making  in  all  over  £153,000,000.  That  is  double 
the  cost  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  when  I  look 
back  at  the  Peninsular  War  I  find  the  two  most 
expensive  years  were  1813  and  1814.  The  forces 
engaged,  of  course,  were  very  much  smaller  than 
those   engaged   now;    but   in   those   two   years   the 
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total  cost  of  our  Army  and  Navy  amounted  to 
£144,581,000.  This  amount  is  less  than  the  charges 
of  the  South  African  and  Chinese  wars.  Therefore, 
I  think  I  am  justified  in  saymg  that  in  cost  this 
has  been  a  great  war.  I  think,  then,  it  is  clear 
we  can  no  longer,  in  borrowing  towards  the  cost 
of  it,  rely  upon  temporary  borrowing.  We  have 
already  £67,000,000  of  unfunded  debt  borrowed  for 
this  purpose  and  maturing  within  the  next  ten 
years.  We  have  also  some  £36,000,000  of  2^  and 
lYz  per  cent.,  redeemable  in  1905.  Therefore, 
whatever  may  be  the  prosperity  ot  the  country, 
whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  our  finances,  it  is 
perfectly  obvious  to  my  mind  that  the  stanchest 
advocate  of  the  redemption  of  the  debt  will  have 
ample  scope  for  his  energies  in  the  years  that  are 
now  before  us.  For  this  reason  I  propose  to  ask 
the  Committee  to  extend  the  powers  of  borrowing 
which  they  gave  me  in  previous  Acts,  to  Consols." 

1901-1902.— Last  year  of  the  Boer-British  War. 
—  Concentration  camps.  —  Kitchener's  block- 
house system  and  protected  areas. — Opening  of 
negotiations  for  peace. — Text  of  the  treaty  con- 
cluded.— Nothing  of  any  decisive  effect  was  done  at 
any  time,  on  either  side,  to  constitute  an  important 
event  in  the  war.  There  was  simply  a  wearing 
process  in  operation.  In  November,  1900,  Lord 
Kitchener  decided  to  empty  the  contested  regions 
of  their  non-combatant  population,  by  gathering  it 
into  "concentration  camps,''  thus  resorting  to  a 
measure  which  the  Spaniards  had  employed  in 
Cuba,  and  which  the  Americans  had  copied  from 
them  in  the  Philippines.  Accordingly,  on  Decem- 
ber 21,  1900,  he  had  issued  to  general  officers  a 
"Memorandum"  in  which  he  said: 

"Lord  Kitchener  desires  that  General  Officers 
will,  according  to  the  means  at  their  disposal, 
follow  this  system  in  the  Districts  which  they 
occupy  or  may  traverse.  The  women  and  chil- 
dren brought  in  should  be  camped  near  the  railway 
for  supply  purposes,  and  should  be  divided  in  two 
categories,  viz.:  ist.  Refugees,  and  the  families  of 
Neutrals,  non-combatants,  and  surrendered  Bur- 
ghers. 2nd.  Those  whose  husbands,  fathers,  and 
sons  are  on  Commands.  The  preference  in  ac- 
commodation, &c.,  should  of  course,  be  given  to 
the  first  class.  The  Ordnance  will  supply  the 
necessary  tents  and  the  District  Commissioner 
will  look  after  the  food  on  the  scale  now  in  use. 
It  should  be  clearly  explained  to  Burghers  in  the 
field,  that,  if  they  voluntarily  surrender,  they  will 
be  allowed  to  live  with  their  families  in  the 
camps  until  it  is  safe  for  them  to  return  to  their 
homes."  The  policy  which  dictated  this  order 
"was  inspired  by  two  motives.  In  the  first  place, 
it  was  supposed  that  the  removal  of  the  families 
would  induce  fighting  Boers  to  surrender,  and 
would  shorten  the  War.  In  the  second  place,  it 
was  a  measure  of  humanity  towards  the  unpro- 
tected occupants  of  lonely  farms.  The  decision 
was  taken  somewhat  lightly.  In  its  primary  object 
it  failed  absolutely.  Far  from  providing  an  in- 
ducement to  .surrender,  it  lifted  from  the  fighting 
burKhers  a  load  of  embarrassment.  To  the  British, 
military  consequences  were  disastrous.  To  the 
Boers  the  gain  was  twofold.  On  the  shoulders  of 
their  enemy  lay  the  heavy  tasks  of  removal  and 
maintenance,  involving  enormous  expense  and  a 
grave  hindrance  to  military  operations,  while  they 
themselves,  relieved  of  all  responsibility  for  their 
women  and  children,  were  free  to  devote  their 
energies  with  a  clear  conscience  to  the  sincle  aim 
of  fichting.  While  one  of  the  British  aims  was 
signally  defeated,  the  other,  that  of  humanitv, 
was  at  first   only   partially   attained.     The   scheme 


for  the  concentration  camps  was  lacking  in  fore- 
sight. Adequate  provision  was  not  made  for  the 
hosts  of  refugees  requiring  shelter.  The  regular 
medical  and  sanitary  staff  were  already  fully  oc- 
cupied with  the  needs  of  the  army,  and  men  were 
lacking  for  the  organisation  and  supervision  of 
the  camps.  Sites  chosen  on  purely  mihtary 
grounds  often  proved  wholly  unsuitable.  Too 
much  rehance  was  placed  on  the  capacity  of  self- 
help  to  be  shown  by  the  Boers  themselves,  and  the 
Boers  proved  to  be  helpless,  utterly  averse  to 
cleanliness  and  ignorant  of  the  simplest  elements  01 
medicine  and  sanitation.  The  result  was  that  for  a 
certain  period  there  was  a  very  high  rate  of  mor- 
tality among  these  unfortunate  people." — L.  S. 
Amery,  The  Times  (London)  History  of  the  war 
in  South  Africa,  v.  5,  ch.  3. — With  better  success 
Kitchener  adopted  and  steadily  perfected  a  block- 
house system,  by  which  lines  of  barrier  were  drawn 
across  the  country  in  different  directions,  and  pro- 
tected areas  were  formed.  "One  of  the  first  re- 
forms undertaken  by  Kitchener  when  he  assumed 
command  in  South  Africa  was  the  strengthening 
of  the  railways.  ...  It  was  clear  that  some  form 
of  permanent  or  semi-permanent  defence  must  be 
adopted,  if  security  was  to  be  gained  and  the  rail- 
way guards  reduced.  Early  in  January,  accord- 
ingly, the  first  blockhouses  were  constructed.  .  .  . 
Planted  at  first  only  at  stations,  bridges,  culverts, 
important  cuttings  and  curves — at  the  points,  in 
fact,  which  experience  had  proved  to  be  most 
vulnerable — blockhouses  came  to  be  established  at 
regular  intervals  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  down 
the  whole  extent  of  a  line.  This  interval  was 
steadily  lessened.  Ultimately  it  became  as  small 
as  400  yards  on  the  Delagoa  line  and  was  reduced 
even  to  200  yards  on  some  portions  of  the  Cape 
railways.  Until  July  the  system  was  confined  to 
the  railways;  but  in  July  the  idea  first  took  defi- 
nite shape  of  throwing  blockhouse  lines  across 
country,  and  thus  creating  fenced  areas  of  manage- 
able size  within  which  the  Boers  could  be  dealt 
with  piece-meal.  It  is  important  to  note  that  these 
lines  almost  invariably  followed  roads,  which 
thus  became  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  safe 
as  railways.  In  others  words,  a  great  number 
of  additional  lines  of  communication  were  opened 
up  and  secured,  and  the  striking  power  of  the 
army  proportionately  increased.  .  .  .  While  a  thou- 
sand yards,  or  thereabouts,  was  the  usual  interval 
between  cross-country  blockhouses,  the  rule  was 
invariably  followed  that  each  must  be  in  sight  of 
its  neighbour  on  either  side.  The  wire  fence 
spanning  this  interval  always  ran  in  the  form  of 
an  obtuse  angle,  so  that  fire  could  be  directed 
along  it  from  both  ends  without  risk  to  either 
blockhouse.  .  .  But  when  all  precautions  were 
taken,  it  was  impossible,  on  dark  nights,  to  pre- 
vent determined  bodies  of  Boers  from  passing  the 
barrier.  The  passage  could  be  made  dangerous 
and  difficult;  that  was  all.  .  .  .  Exaggerated  hopes 
were  built  on  the  efficacy  of  the  lines  as  barriers  to 
determined  men.  .  .  .  The  Boers,  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  viewed  with  disdain  the  eruption  of 
tiny  forts.  It  was  only  by  degrees  that  they 
awoke  to  the  realization  that  they  were  taken 
like  flics  in  a  spider's  web,  .  .  .  Communication 
between  commanders  became  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult; concentrations  on  a  large  scale  impo.ssibic. 
Within  f these  protected  1  areas,  under  the  able 
and  energetic  administrations  of  Lord  Milncr,  who 
returned  to  South  .Africa  in  August,  and,  in  the 
Orange  River  Colony,  of  the  Deputy  .Administrator, 
Sir  H.  Goold-Adams,  marked  procre.ss  was  begin- 
ning   to    be    made    in    the    establishment    of    civil 
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industry  and  in  administrative  reconstruction.  .  .  . 
With  regard  to  the  Boer  non-combatant  popula- 
tion, an  important  modilkation  of  pohcy  was  in- 
itiated in  December.  Orders  were  issued  to  all 
columns  that  no  more  families,  save  those  in 
actual  danger  of  starvation  and  those  belonging 
to  a  privileged  class,  .  .  .  were  to  be  brought  into 
the  concentration  camps.  Since  most  of  the  acces- 
sible farms  had  already  been  emptied,  the  order 
applied  mainly  to  the  women  and  children  who 
had  preferred,  in  defiance  of  hardship,  to  accom- 
pany the  commandos  and  who  Uved  in  nomadic 
laagers.  The  Boers,  however  much  they  had  railed 
in  the  past  against  the  inhumanity  of  the  camps, 
were  soon  to  realise  and  admit  the  essential  human- 
ity of  the  concentration  system.  The  embarrass- 
ment and  an.xiety  caused  by  the  helpless  non-com- 
batants in  their  midst  was  to  grow  day  by  day. 
Finally,  at  the  Vereeniging  Conference,  the  truth 
received  frank  and  undisguised  expression.  'To- 
day,' said  Botha,  'we  are  only  too  glad  to  know 
that  our  women  and  children  are  under  British 
protection.'  The  wretchedness  of  those  who  re- 
mained on  the  veld  became,  indeed,  a  powerful 
argument  for  submission." — Ibid.,  ch.  lo-ii,  14. — 
It  was  not  until  March,  IQ02,  that  the  men  of 
authority  on  both  sides  of  the  war  began  to 
give  tokens  of  a  mutual  disposition  to  discuss 
terms  of  peace.  In  the  previous  January,  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands  had  offered  to 
act  as  intermediary  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Boers,  and  the  proffer  had  been  declined, 
the  British  government  repeating  its  determination 
to  accept  no  foreign  intervention.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  suggested  that,  inasmuch  as  Steyn  and 
Schalk  Burger,  the  chiefs  of  the  Orange  Free 
State  and  of  the  Transvaal  burghers,  respectively, 
were  understood  to  be  invested  with  full  powers 
of  government,  including  the  power  of  negotia- 
tion, those  gentlemen  could  open,  if  they  wished, 
direct  communication  with  Lord  Kitchener,  who 
had  already  been  instructed  to  forward  to  his  gov- 
ernment any  offers  that  he  might  receive.  On 
March  7  this  correspondence  was  sent  by  Lord 
Kitchener,  without  comment,  to  the  Transvaal 
government,  then  established  at  Stroomwater. 
The  suggestion  in  it  was  rightly  taken  as  an  in- 
vitation, and  acting  President  Schalk  Burger  at 
once  asked  for  a  safe-conduct  for  himself  and 
the  other  members  of  his  government  into  the 
British  lines,  with  intimations  of  a  wish  for  op- 
portunity to  meet  the  members  of  the  Free 
State  government,  in  order  that  they  might  con- 
cert proposals  for  peace.  His  wishes  were  readily 
compHed  with.  On  the  22nd  he  entered  the  British 
lines,  and  all  possible  aid  was  given  him  in  get- 
ting together  the  men  whom  he  wished  to  consult. 
Some  were  brought  away  from  active  fighting, 
which  went  on  without  them,  no  pause  on  the 
military  side  being  permitted  for  a  single  day, 
while  the  parleying  of  a  month  went  on.  The 
Transvaal  and  Free  State  governments  met  on 
April  0  at  Klerksdorp,  under  British  safe-conduct, 
and,  after  debate  among  themselves  on  that  day 
and  the  next,  sent  a  telegram  to  Lord  Kitchener, 
requesting  him  to  meet  them  and  receive  from  them 
a  proposal  of  peace.  He  replied  promptly,  invit- 
ing them  to  his  headquarters  at  Pretoria,  and  there 
they  were  received  on  April  12.  Their  proposal 
was  on  the  basis  of  political  independence  for  the 
two  Boer  states,  under  "an  enduring  treaty  of 
friendship  and  peace"  with  the  British  government, 
as  well  as  a  customs,  postal  and  railway  union 
with  the  adjoining;  British  colonies,  and  with 
concessions   of   the   franchise   to   Uitlanders   in   the 


Transvaal.  This  proposal  was  declined,  and  a 
request  for  an  armistice  was  also  refused,  but, 
after  some  parleying,  it  was  arranged  that  Boer 
officials  should  have  free  use  of  the  railway  and 
telegraph,  and  that  military  operations  should  be 
so  conducted  as  to  allow  opportunities  for  meet- 
ings in  all  parts  of  the  country,  at  which  thirty 
burghers  from  each  republic  should  be  elected, 
with  authority  to  act  for  the  p)eople.  These  rep- 
resentatives were  to  meet  on  May  15  at  Vereenig- 
ing, to  determine  the  answer  they  would  give. 
Between  May  11  and  15  immunity  was  promised 
to  all  commandos  whose  leaders  should  be  chosen 
as  representatives,  and  this  practically  operated 
as  an  armistice  during  those  days.  "History  rec- 
ords no  precedent  for  the  state  of  affairs  which 
existed  in  South  Africa  between  April  18  and  May 
IS,  1Q02.  .  .  .  Kitchener  loyally  carried  out  his 
undertaking  to  the  Boer  leaders.  Commandos 
were  allowed  to  assemble  and  confer  unmolested; 
officers  and  messengers  scoured  the  country  by 
road  and  railway  with  free  passes,  passing  through 
British  outpost  lines,  receiving  the  unstinted  hos- 
pitality of  their  foes,  and  occasionally,  to  the 
chagrin  of  a  junior  British  officer,  undergoing 
accidental  capture,  followed  by  immediate  re- 
lease on  the  production  of  the  magic  pass.  Steyn, 
indeed,  was  too  ill  to  take  part  in  all  this  activity 
and  had  retired  to  a  farm  near  Wolmaransstad. 
But  De  Wet,  with  amazing  energy,  travelled  over 
the  whole  of  the  Free  State,  inspiring  the  burghers 
with  his  leader's  fiery  spirit.  At  eight  successive 
meetings  he  personally  addressed  practically  the 
whole  of  the  commandos  and  secured  unanimous 
resolutions  against  any  surrender  of  independence. 
The  Transvaal  leaders  were  scarcely  less  active, 
though  the  purport  of  their  activity  was  by  no 
means  the  same." — Ibid. — These  chiefs  of  the 
Transvaal,  Louis  Botha  and  others,  were  disposed 
to  end  the  struggle  for  independence ;  those  of  the 
Free  State,  inspired  by  their  unconquerable  presi- 
dent, were  not.  On  May  15  the  officials  of  the 
two  Boer  governments  met  the  sixty  delegates  from 
the  burghers  at  Vereeniging,  and  the  question  be- 
between  surrender  and  a  hopeless  continuation 
of  war  was  threshed  out.  The  Free  State  dele- 
gates and  a  few  of  the  Transvaalers  had  been 
bound  by  pledges  to  vote  against  any  surrender 
of  independence ;  but  in  the  end  they  were  per- 
suaded by  their  own  legal  advisers  that  such  a 
restriction  on  the  free  action  of  a  delegate  was 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  law;  and  gradually 
the  question  of  independence  gave  place  to  other 
matters  of  consideration  in  the  discussion  of  terms. 
On  the  igth  a  sub-committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  those  details,  and  several  days  of  bar- 
gaining with  Kitchener  and  Milner,  at  Pretoria, 
ensued.  There  was  much  use  of  the  cable  mean- 
time, to  secure  assent  in  London  to  what  might 
be  done.  The  result  was  a  draft  treaty  which 
Lord  Milner  assured  the  Boer  commissioners  was 
absolutely  final,  and  must  be  accepted  or  rejected 
without  any  change,  on  or  before  May  31.  They 
took  it  to  the  convention  at  Vereeniging  on  the 
2Qth,  and  there,  in  two  days  of  stormy  debate,  the 
no-surrender  party,  led  by  Steyn  and  De  Wet. 
made  their  last  stand.  When  the  decisive  vote 
was  taken,  their  ranks  were  reduced  to  six,  against 
fifty-four.  The  Boer  commissioners  returned  at 
once  to  Pretoria,  with  the  accepted  draft-treaty, 
and  it  was  signed  on  the  night  of  the  31st,  a  little 
less  than  an  hour  before  the  expiration  of  the 
fixed  term  of  grace.  The  following  is  the  text 
of  this  treaty,  which  ended  one  of  the  worst  of 
modern  wars:    "General  Lord  Kitchener  of  Khar- 
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toum,  Commander-in-Chief,  and  His  Excellency 
Lord  Milner,  High  Commissioner,  on  behalt  ol 
the  British  Government;  Messrs.  S.  W.  Burger,  F. 
W.  Reitz,  Louis  Botha,  J.  H.  De  la  Rey,  L.  J. 
Meyer,  and  J.  Krogh  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
of  the  South  African  Republic  and  its  burghers; 
Messrs.  M.  T.  Steyn,  W.  J.  C.  Brebner,  C.  R.  de 
Wet,  J.  B.  M.  Hertzog,  and  C.  H.  Oliver,  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  of  the  Orange  Free  State  and 
its  burghers,  being  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the 
existing  hostihties,  agree  on  the  following  points: 
Firstly,  the  burgher  forces  now  in  the  Veldt  shall 
at  once  lay  down  their  arm^,  and  surrender  all 
the  guns,  small  arms,  and  war  stores  in  their 
actual  possession,  or  of  which  they  shall  have 
cognizance,  and  shall  abstain  from  any  further 
opposition  to  the  authority  of  his  Majesty  King 
Edward  VH,  whom  they  shall  acknowledge  as 
their  lawful  sovereign.  The  manner  and  details  of 
this  surrender  shall  be  arranged  by  Lord  Kitchener, 
Commandant-General  Botha,  Assistant  Comman- 
dant-General J.  H.  De  la  Rey,  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  De  Wet.  Secondly,  burghers  in  the  Veldt 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  Transvaal  and  of  the 
Orange  River  Colony,  and  all  prisoners  of  war 
who  are  out  of  South  Africa,  who  are  burghers, 
shall,  on  their  declaration  that  they  accept  the 
status  of  subjects  of  His  Majesty  King  Edward 
VII.,  be  brought  back  to  their  homes,  as  soon  as 
transport  and  means  of  existence  can  be  assured. 
Thirdly,  the  burghers  who  thus  surrender,  or  who 
thus  return,  shall  lose  neither  their  personal  free- 
dom nor  their  property.  Fourthly,  no  judicial 
proceedings,  civil  or  criminal,  shall  be  taken  against 
any  of  the  burghers  who  thus  return  for  any 
action  in  connexion  with  the  carrying  on  of  the 
war.  The  benefit  of  this  clause  shall,  however, 
not  extend  to  certain  deeds  antagonistic  to  the 
usages  of  warfare,  which  have  been  communicated 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  the  Boer  generals, 
and  which  shall  be  heard  before  a  court-martial 
immediately  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
Fifthly,  the  Dutch  language  shall  be  taught  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  Transvaal  and  of  the 
Orange  River  Colony  when  the  parents  of  the 
children  demand  it;  and  shall  be  admitted  in  the 
Courts  of  justice,  whenever  this  is  required  for 
the  better  and  more  effective  administration  of 
justice.  Sixthly,  the  possession  of  rifles  shall,  on 
taking  out  a  licence  in  accordance  with  the  law, 
be  permitted  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
River  Colony  to  persons  who  require  them  for 
their  protection.  Seventhly,  military  administra- 
tion in  the  Transvaal  and  in  the  Orange  River 
Colony  shall,  as  soon  as  it  is  possible,  be  followed 
by  civil  government ;  and,  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances permit  it,  a  representative  system  tending 
towards  autonomy  shall  be  introduced.  Eighthly, 
the  question  of  granting  a  franchise  to  the  natives 
shall  not  be  decided  until  a  representative  con- 
stitution has  been  granted.  Ninthly,  no  special  tax 
shall  be  laid  on  landed  property  in  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  River  Colony  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  Tenthly,  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit 
there  shall  be  appointed  in  each  district  in  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony  a  Com- 
mission, in  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  district 
shall  be  represented  under  the  chairmanship  of  a 
magistrate  or  other  official,  with  a  view  to  assist 
in  the  bringing  back  of  the  people  to  their  farms, 
and  in  procuring  for  those  who,  on  account  of 
losses  in  the  war,  arc  unable  to  provide  for  them- 
selves food,  shelter,  and  such  quantities  of  seed, 
cattle,  implements,  etc.,  as  are  necessary  for  the 
resuming  of  their  previous  callings.     His  Majesty's 


Government  shall  place  at  the  disposal  of  these 
Commissions  the  sum  of  £3,000,000  for  the  above- 
mentioned  purposes,  and  shall  allow  that  all  notes 
issued  in  conformity  with  Law  No.  i,  1900,  of  the 
Government  of  the  South  African  Republic,  and  all 
receipts  given  by  the  officers  in  the  Veldt  of  the 
late  Republics,  or  by  their  order,  may  be  pre- 
sented to  a  judicial  Commission  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  in  case  such  notes  and  receipts  are 
found  by  this  Commission  to  have  been  duly 
issued  for  consideration  in  value,  then  they  shall 
be  accepted  by  the  said  Commission  as  proof  of 
war  losses  suffered  by  the  persons  to  whom  they 
had  originally  been  given.  In  addition  to  the 
above-named  free  gift  of  £3,000,000,  His  Maj- 
esty's Government  will  be  prepared  to  grant  ad- 
vances, in  the  shape  of  loans,  for  the  same  ends, 
free  of  interest  for  two  years,  and  afterwards 
repayable  over  a  period  of  years  with  three  per 
cent,  interest.  No  foreigner  or  rebel  shall  be  en- 
titled to  benefit  by  this  clause." — Ibid. — The  follow- 
ing military  statistics  of  the  war,  as  conducted  on 
the  British  side,  were  published  in  a  parUamentary 
paper  soon  after  its  close:  The  garrison  in  South 
Africa  on  August  i,  1899,  consisted  of  318  officers 
and  9,622  men;  reinforcements  sent  between  them 
and  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  October  11,  1899, 
totaled  12,546.  Thereafter  the  troops  sent  up 
to  May  31,  1902,  reached  the  great  total  of 
386,081,  besides  52414  men  raised  in  South  Africa. 
The  final  casualty  figures  are:  Killed,  5,774; 
wounded,  23,029;  died  of  wounds  or  disease, 
16,168.  A  return  made  to  Parliament  in  April, 
1902,  of  the  estimated  amount  of  war  charges  in 
South  Africa  that  had  been  and  would  be  incurred 
up  to  March  31,  1903,  gave  the  following  figures: 
For  the  first  year  of  the  war  (1899-1900),  £23,217,- 
coo;  for  the  second  year,  £65,120,000;  for  the  third 
year,  £71,037,000;  for  the  year  in  which  it  ended, 
£63,600,000.     Total  £222,974,000. 

1902-1903. — Repatriation  and  resettlement  of 
the  Boers  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River 
Colony. — Work  of  the  first  eight  months  of  re- 
stored peace. — The  following  passages  from  a  re- 
port dated  Mar.  14,  1903,  made  by  Governor 
Viscount  Milner  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  British  sec- 
retary for  the  colonies,  will  give  some  intimation 
of  the  task  of  reconstruction  and  restoration  which 
the  war  had  imposed  on  the  victors,  and  the  vigor 
with  which  it  was  performed:  "The  Terms  of 
Surrender  were  signed  at  Pretoria  on  the  31st  May, 
1902,  but  the  Civil  Government  could  not  really 
begin  to  take  over  the  administration  of  the  new 
Colonies,  and  especially  the  country  districts,  for 
nearly  a  month  after  that  date.  At  Lord  Kitch- 
ener's request  no  attempt  was  made  to  enter  into 
possession  of  those  districts  until  after  the  surrender 
of  the  Commandos,  and  though  that  surrender 
was  accomplished  with  extraordinary  celerity  and 
smoothness,  something  like  three  weeks  elapsed 
before  any  Civil  officer  could  even  set  out  for 
the  house  or  tent,  generally  a  tent,  allotted  to 
him  in  the  wilderness  which  we  were  about  to 
take  over,  devoid,  as  it  was,  of  crops,  of  stock, 
of  population,  and,  to  a  large  extent  of  habitable 
dwellings.  The  period  over  which  this  review  ex- 
tends is,  therefore,  one  of  about  eight  months — 
from  the  end  of  June,  when  the  work  of  restora- 
tion commenced,  till  the  end  of  February.  ...  To 
begin  with  the  Prisoners  of  War.  The  Verccnig- 
ing  Terms  entitled  something  over  33,000  jicople 
to  be  restored  to  liberty,  and  if  they  happened  to 
be  burghers  imprisoned  outside  South  Africa,  to  be 
brought  back  to  their  homes  as  soon  as  transports 
(ould  be  provided  and  their  means  of  subsistence 
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assured.  Of  this  larpc  number  upwards  ol  .'4,000 
were  in  prisoners'  camps  in  St.  Helena,  Bermuda, 
India  and  Ceylon;  upwards  of  1,000  were  in  a 
prisoners'  camp  at  Simons  Town,  and  about  1,200 
were  prisoners  elsewhere  in  South  Africa.  Of  the 
rest  the  great  majority  had  been  allowed  to  live 
in  Concentration  Camps,  while  the  balance  were 
on  parole  in  different  parts  of  South  Africa  and 
a  few  in  Europe.  I'he  principal  difficulty  in  con- 
nection with  the  prisoners  was,  of  course,  the 
bringing  back  and  distribution  of  the  24,000 
odd,  who  were  at  prisoners'  camps  oversea.  .  .  .  The 
prisoners  of  war,  on  their  return  to  South  Africa, 
were,  in  the  first  place,  with  few  exceptions,  sent 
to  the  Concentration  Camps  of  their  respective 
districts  there  to  rejoin  their  families,  if  they 
had  them,  and  to  return  together  with  them 
to  their  homes.  They  thus,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  helped  to  swell  the  enormous  number 
of  people  for  whom  the  Repatriation  Depart- 
■ncnis  of  the  two  colonies  had  to  provide  the 
means  of  transport  to  their  homes,  and,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  means  of  subsistence  for  months 
after  such  return,  as  well  as  the  seeds,  instruments 
and  animals  necessary  to  enable  them  to  raise  a 
crop,  ....  In  the  eight  and  a  half  months  that  we 
have  been  at  work,  we  have  restored  about  200,000 
of  the  old  Burgher  population  in  the  two  Colonies 
to  their  homes,  including  all  the  inhabitants  in  the 
Concentration  Camps  in  the  Transvaal,  the  Orange 
River  Colony,  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  and  the 
Prisoners  of  War.  ...  By  hook  or  by  crook  we 
had  succeeded  by  the  end  of  1902,  in  enabUng 
the  people  to  sow  a  fairly  large  mealie  crop,  be- 
sides a  considerable  amount  of  forage,  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables.  The  change  in  the  attitude 
of  the  farming  population,  about  that  time,  was 
very  noticeable.  The  extreme  depression  which 
characterised  them  two  or  three  months  earlier 
had  almost  completely  passed  away  and  they  were 
looking  forward  to  the  future  with  much  more 
hopefulness.  I  may  say  that  almost  the  whole 
time,  even  when  the  outlook  was  blackest,  their 
attitude  towards  the  Government  was  not  other- 
wise than  a  friendly  one.  They  showed,  with  few 
exceptions,  great  patience  under  hardships,  and 
much  energy  and  resourcefulness  in  making  the 
best  of  the  small  means  at  their  disposal." 

1902-1903. — Boy  Scout  movement  originated 
during  Boer  War  by  General  Baden-Powell. 
See  Boy  Scouts:  Origin. 

1902-1904. — Death  of  Cecil  Rhodes. — Survival 
of  his  influence  and  his  policy. — Dr.  Jameson,  as 
his  representative,  made  premier  of  Cape  Col- 
ony.— On  March  26,  1902,  two  months  before  the 
end  of  the  British-Boer  war,  Cecil  J.  Rhodes  died 
at  Cape  Town,  and  his  death  removed  the  most 
powerful  of  the  personal  influences  that  would 
have  been  reckoned  on  for  determining  the  results 
of  the  war.  He  had  been  the  master-spirit  in 
South  Africa  for  nearly  thirty  years.  He  had 
been  the  premier  of  Cape  Colony  from  1890  to 
the  end  of  1895;  then  his  career  was  clouded  by 
the  "Jameson  raid"  into  the  Transvaal,  and  he  was 
forced  to  resign.  But  the  cloud  would  have 
cleared,  as  it  ha£  cleared  from  Jameson.  Indeed, 
the  new  career  of  Dr.  Jameson,  since  1904,  when 
a  general  election  in  Cape  Colony  brought  the  party 
of  the  Progressives  into  power,  and  put  the  former 
chief  lieutenant  of  Cecil  Rhodes  in  the  place  of  Sir 
J.  Gordon  Sprigg  as  prime  minister  of  the  colonial 
Government,  is  indicative  of  the  new  career  that 
would  have  opened  to  Rhodes.  It  is  the  Rhodes 
policy  and  the  Rhodes  influence  that  has  prevailed. 
"When  Rhodes'  life  came  to  a  sudden  and  melan- 


choly end,  Jameson  felt  the  best  way  he  could 
show  his  respect  for  his  dead  friend  was  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  his  lifetime.  Amongst  the  Pro- 
gressives there  were  several  public  men  who,  in 
normal  circumstances,  might  have  been  selected  as 
leaders  of  the  party,  but  there  was  a  well-grounded 
conviction  that  the  man  who  could  best  carry  on 
Rhodes'  policy,  with  the  least  breach  of  con- 
tinuity, was  Jameson.  .  .  .  The  result  was  that 
Jameson  was  appointed,  by  acclamation,  the  po- 
litical successor  of  Rhodes.  It  was  under  the  new 
leader  that  the  battle  of  the  general  election  in 
the  Cape  Colony  has  been  fought  and  won.  .  .  . 
When  the  influence  of  the  Bond  was  supreme 
in  the  Cape  Parliament,  the  electoral  divisions 
were  manipulated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
thinly  populated,  rural  constituencies  equal  repre- 
sentation with  that  enjoyed  by  the  comparatively 
densely  populated  urban  constituencies.  This 
arose  from  the  fact  that  in  the  country  the 
Dutch  settlers  outnumbered  the  British,  while 
in  the  town  the  British  composed  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  electorate.  The  simplest  way  to 
rectify  this  abuse  was  to  remodel  the  existing 
electoral  system,  by  making  population  the  basis 
of  representation.  This  reform,  however,  was 
open  to  the  objection  that  it  practically  disfran- 
chised a  large  number  of  rural  constituencies  in 
which  the  Boers  were  in  a  majority.  On  Jameson 
being  appointed  Prime  Minister,  after  Sir  Gordon 
Sprigg's  compulsory  retirement,  his  first  step  was 
to  introduce  a  new  Redistribution  Bill  based  on  a 
less  invidious  principle  than  its  predecessor." — E. 
Dicey,  New  Cape  premier  {Fortnightly  Review, 
Apr.,  1904). 

1903-1904. — Labor  problem. — Investigation  and 
opposing  reports  by  a  commission. — Adoption  of 
ordinance  to  admit  unskilled  non-European  la- 
borers.— Beginning  of  importation  of  Chinese 
coolies. — Political  side  of  the  question. — Debate 
in  British  parliament. — Early  in  1903  Lord  Milner 
appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  and  report 
on  the  labor  problem  in  South  Africa,  which  in 
this  case  reduced  itself  to  a  question  of  the  em- 
ployment of  Asiatics  in  the  mines.  In  November 
the  labor  commission  produced  a  majority  and 
a  minority  report,  the  former  agreeing  substan- 
tially with  the  mine-owners,  the  latter  in  conten- 
tion with  them.  The  signatures  to  the  majority 
report  were  ten  in  number,  the  latter  were  but 
two.  In  the  discussion  of  the  reports  which  took 
place  in  the  legislative  council  of  the  Transvaal 
late  in  the  year,  one  speaker  made  the  statement 
that  he  was  authorized  by  General  Louis  Botha 
to  say  that  he  and  all  the  Dutch  he  represented 
were  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  Asiatics.  A 
resolution  favoring  the  introduction  of  Chinese  was 
adopted  in  the  council  by  a  vote  of  twenty-two  to 
four.  Ultimately,  against  the  protests  of  a  great 
majority  of  the  Boer  population,  an  ordinance  to 
regulate  the  introduction  into  the  Transvaal  of 
unskilled  non-European  laborers  was  adopted  by 
the  legislative  council.  It  applied  to  males  of  other 
races  than  those  indigenous  to  Africa  south  of 
twelve  degrees  north  of  the  equator.  The  ordi- 
nance was  to  be  administered  by  an  official  super- 
intendent ;  the  laborers  were  to  be  brought  in  by 
licensed  persons  only ;  they  were  to  be  employed 
only  in  the  Witwatersrand  district,  and  only  in 
unskilled  labor  connected  with  the  production  of 
minerals,  and  they  were  to  be  sent  back  to  the 
country  of  their  origin,  at  the  expense  of  their 
importer,  at  once  on  the  termination  of  their  con- 
tract, which  should  not  be  for  a  longer  term  than 
three  years,  renewable   for   two   more.     Provisions 
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as  to  their  treatment,  their  passport  identification, 
their  restricted  residence,  etc.,  were  very  precise 
and  minute.  The  importation  of  Chinese  coolies 
under  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance  began  in 
June,  1904.  At  the  end  of  the  year  over  20,000 
had  been  brought  in.  That  the  question  had  its 
political  as  well  as  its  industrial  side,  and  was  one 
which  concerns  democracy  no  less  than  labor,  is 
shown  in  the  following  contemporary  statement: 
"The  political  and  industrial  position  of  the  Rand, 
and,  in  some  degree  of  the  Transvaal  as  a  whole, 
is  almost  unique.  ...  A  considerable  European 
community  is  dependent — on  the  Rand  entirely, 
throughout  the  Transvaal  very  largely — on  a  single 
industry  for  the  maintenance  of  its  prosperity. 
This  dependence  necessarily  places  great  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  small  group  of  men  who  are  the 
owners,  or  represent  the  owners,  of  the  capital 
by  which  the  industry  has  been  created  and  is 
now  worked.  Their  influence  is  supreme.  No 
law  which  threatened  their  interests  could  be 
placed  on  the  Statute  Book.  .  .  .  Two  dangers,  and 
two  only,  threaten  the  permanency  of  this  su- 
premacy— the  Trade  Union  and  the  ballot,  the 
combination  of  the  men  employed  and  the  possi- 
bility of  an  unsympathetic  majority  in  the  legis- 
lature when  a  system  of  self-government  is  restored. 
Both  these  dangers  would  be  increased  in  degree, 
and  brought  nearer  in  time,  by  a  large  and  rapid 
growth  of  the  white  population.  Tf  200,000  native 
workers  were  to  be  replaced  by  100,000  whites,'  said 
Mr.  Rudd,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Consolidated 
Goldfields  Company,  'they  would  simply  hold  the 
Government  of  the  country  in  the  hollow  of  their 
hand,  and,  without  any  disparagement  to  the 
British  labourer,  I  prefer  to  see  the  more  intellec- 
tual section  of  the  community  at  the  helm!'  'With 
reference  to  your  trial  of  white  labour  for  sur- 
face work  on  the  mines,'  wrote  Mr.  Tarbutt,  an- 
other director  of  the  same  important  company 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Village  Main  Reef  Com- 
pany, in  an  often-quoted  letter  to  Mr.  Creswell 
[former  mine  manager],  'I  have  consulted  the 
Consolidated  Goldfields  people,  and  one  of  the 
members  of  the  board  of  the  Village  Main  Reef  has 
consulted  Messrs.  Wernher,  Beit  and  Co.,  and  the 
feeling  seems  to  be  one  of  fear  that  if  a  large 
number  of  white  men  are  employed  on  the  Rand  in 
the  position  of  labourers,  the  same  troubles  will 
arise  as  are  now  prevalent  in  the  Australian  Col- 
onies, i.  e.,  that  the  combination  of  the  labouring 
classes  will  become  so  strong  as  to  be  able  to 
more  or  less  dictate,  not  only  on  questions  of 
wages,  but  also  on  political  questions,  by  the 
power  of  the  votes  when  a  Representative  Govern- 
ment is  established.'  There  have  been  other  decla- 
rations of  the  same  tenour;  and,  indeed,  no  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  views  that  prevail 
among  the  circles  of  South  African  finance  would 
seek  to  deny  that  this  dread  of  a  second  Australian 
democracy  influencing  the  political  and  economic 
future  of  the  Rand  is  one  of  the  chief  motives 
that  direct  the  policy  of  the  more  far-sighted  men 
among  those  groups." — H.  Samuel,  Chinese  labour 
question  (Contemporary  Review,  Apr.,  IQ04). — The 
bringing  of  Asiatic  laborers  into  the  mines  was 
resisted  as  strenuously  in  Cape  Colony  as  by  the 
Boer  burghers  and  the  non-mining  interests  in 
general  of  the  Transvaal.  The  learling  colony  ad- 
dressed a  petition  on  the  subject  [jcrsonaliy  to 
King  Kdward,  saying:  "Such  an  immigration,  ham- 
pered and  restricted  as  it  is  pro|)osed  to  be  by 
stringent  regulations,  would,  even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  enforce  such  regulations,  which  is  doubt- 
ful, introduce  a  servile  element,  alien  to  the  coun- 


try, destitute  of  rights,  or  interests,  either  in  the 
present  or  future  of  South  Africa,  and  worked  for 
the  benefit  of  masters,  in  many  cases  non-resident, 
thus  constituting  what  would  practically  be  a 
slave  state,  in  close  contact  with  the  other  free 
communities  of  South  Africa.  Your  petitioners 
feel  that  the  introduction  of  such  a  class  of  labour 
would  place  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  natural 
growth  alike  of  European  and  native  elements  in 
the  population." — Great  Britain,  Parliamentary 
Publications  {Papers  by  command,  1904,  Cd.  1895, 
P-  133)- — Chamberlain,  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonies,  returned  to  England  in  March,  1903,  from 
a  visit  to  South  Africa,  and  made  an  extended 
statement  in  Parliament  soon  afterwards  of  his 
observations  and  his  conclusions  from  what  he 
had  seen.  On  the  labor  question,  then  the  subject 
of  greatest  agitation  in  South  Africa,  he  stoutly 
supported  the  mine-owners  in  their  contention  that 
native  labor,  and  supplies  from  beyond  the  Zam- 
besi, to  supplement  the  Kaffir  supply,  is  a  neces- 
sity of  the  mining  industry;  that  white  labor  is 
impossibly  expensive,  and  that  the  feeling  against 
the  introduction  of  Asiatic  labor  seemed  invincibly 
strong.  There  was  not,  he  maintained,  the  slightest 
foundation  for  the  charge  that  the  mine-owners 
wanted  forced  labor  or  slavery  in  any  shape  or 
form,  but  that  they  must  have  cheap  labor  if  the 
mines  were  to  be  worked.  A  few  days  later  Lord 
Lansdowne,  the  foreign  secretary,  received  a  depu- 
tation from  various  missionary  societies  to  protest 
against  a  proposed  exportation  of  native  labor  from 
Central  to  South  Africa.  In  reply  to  them  he  said 
that  the  government  had  no  more  in  view  at  pres- 
ent than  an  experiment  with  1000  laborers,  who 
would  be  taken  from  British  Central  Africa  to 
the  Rand  district  of  the  Transvaal  and  employed 
there  under  regulations  very  carefully  framed.  If 
objectionable  results  were  found  the  experiment 
would  be  carried  no  farther. 

1903-1908. — Hostility  to  British  Indian  immi- 
gration.   See  Race  problems:   1903-1908. 

1904. — Census  of  all  British  South  Africa. — 
Whites  and  natives. — A  general  census  taken  in 
1904  showed  a  total  white  population  in  all  British 
South  Africa — south  of  Zambesi — of  1,135,655,  and 
a  colored  population  of  5,169,338.  The  distribu- 
tion of  this  in  the  several  colonies  was  as  follows: 
Cape  Colony,  580,380  white,  1,825,172  colored;  the 
Transvaal  and  Swaziland,  300,225  white'  1,030,029 
colored;  Natal,  97,109  white,  1,011,645  colored; 
Rhodesia,  12,623,  white,  593,141  colored;  Orange 
River  Colony,  143,419  white,  241,626  colored; 
Basutoland,  895  white,  347,953  colored;  Bechuana- 
land,   1,004   white,   119,772   colored. 

1905. — Importation  of  Chinese  coolies  sus- 
pended by  orders  from  London. — The  Liberal 
ministry  in  Great  Britain,  under  Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman,  which  succeeded  the  Conservative- 
Unionist  ministry  of  Balfour  on  December  10, 
1905,  had  been  seated  but  twelve  days  when  a 
despatch  was  cabled  by  Lord  Elgin,  secretary  for 
the  colonies,  to  Lord  Selborne,  the  high  commis- 
sioner in  South  Africa,  that  "the  experiment  of 
the  introduction  of  Chinese  laborers  should  not  be 
extended  farther  until  they  could  learn  the  o|)inion 
of  the  colony  through  an  elected  and  really  repre- 
sentative Legislature,  and  they  had  accordingly 
decided  that  the  recruiting,  embarking  and  im- 
portation of  Chinese  coolies  should  be  arrested 
pending  a  decision  as  to  the  grant  of  responsible 
government  to  the  colony" — that  is,  the  Transvaal. 

1905-1907. — Fulfillment  by  British  government 
of  promises  of  the  Treaty  of  Vereeniging. — Rep- 
resentative government  restored  to  Boer  states. — 
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The  seventh  stipulation  in  the  Vereeni^inn  Trmly 
of    May   31,    1902,    which    inded    the    Boi-r- British 
War  (see  above:   ipoi-igo.'),  contained  the  prom- 
ise,  on   the   part    of    the    British   government,   that 
"military   administration   in   the  Transvaal   and   in 
the  Orange  River  Colony  shall,  as  soon  as  possible, 
be  followed  by  civil  government;  and,  as  soon  as 
circumstances    permit    it,    a    representative    system 
tending    towards    autonomy    shall    be    introduced." 
On    March    31,    1905,    the    first    step    toward    the 
fulfillment  of  this  pledge  was  taken,  by  the  issue 
of    letters    patent    from    the    crown    conferring    a 
constitution  of  civil  government  on  the  Transvaal. 
It    gave    popular    representation    in    a    legislature 
of  a  single  chamber,  styled   the   legislative  assem- 
bly.    Not  exceeding  thirty-live  of  the  members  of 
this   body    were    to    be    elected,    and    from   six    to 
nine  others  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  high  com- 
missioner  of   South   Africa, — in   which   office   Lord 
Milner  had   been  succeeded   of   late   by   Lord  Sel- 
borne.     Every    burgher    of    the    former    Transvaal 
Republic   not   disqualified   by   conviction   for   trea- 
son   since    May   31,    1902,   was    to    be   entitled   to 
vote    in    the    election    of    representatives;    and    so 
were   all   white    males   of    British   birth   occupying 
premises    at    an    annual    rental    of    not    less    than 
$50,  or  possessed  of  capital  to  the  value  of  $500. 
The  debates  in  the  assembly  were  to   be  in  Eng- 
lish— but   there   was  a   provision   that  the  speaker 
may  permit  a  member  to  use  the  Dutch  language. 
No   bill   passed   by   the   legislative  assembly   which 
should   subject    the    natives    to    disabilities   or    re- 
strictions  could  become  law  until   it  had   received 
the  sanction  of  the  colonial  office  in  London.     This 
organization   of  a   partially  representative   colonial 
government  extended  only  to  the  Transvaal.     The 
Orange    River    Colony    remained    still    under    the 
Crown  Colony  system,  which  had  been  the  status 
hitherto  of  both  the  Boer  states  since  the  close  of 
the   war.     The  British  Liberal  party,  soon   broad- 
ened  the   basis   of   self-government   in   the   Trans- 
vaal,  by   a   new   constitutional   instrument,   which 
was  outlined  to  Parliament  on  August   i,  and  is- 
sued December  6,  1906.     This  made  the  legislature 
a   bicameral   body,  having,  for  the  time  being,  an 
upper  council  of  fifteen  appointed  members,  which, 
however,   it   was  said   to   be   the   intention   of   the 
government  to  extinguish  at  no  distant  day.    The 
elective  assembly  was  to  be  composed  of  sixty-nine 
members,  elected  by  secret  ballot  for  terms  of  five 
years.     Every   adult   male  of  twenty-one  years  of 
age  who  had  been  a  resident  for  six  months,  except 
members  of   the   British   garrison,   was  entitled  to 
vote.     The  constitution  prohibited  Chinese  contract 
labor,  and  no  more  coolies  could  be  imported  into 
the  country  after  November  15.     Either  the  Eng- 
lish or  the  Dutch  language  could  be  used  for  pub-  ■ 
lie    business,    and    naturalization    was    made    easy, 
but   the    Boers'    request   for    woman   suffrage    was 
denied.     A  constitution  framed  on  similar  Hnes  was 
given  to  the  Orange  River  Colony  within  the  same 
year.     In  the  first  elections  for  the  Transvaal  as- 
sembly   there    were,    besides   Socialists    and    labor 
organizations,    three    parties    engaged    in    a    some- 
what embittered  contest.     The  Progressives  are  the 
party   of   the   great   mining   houses   on   the   Rand; 
the  Nationalist  party  is  composed  of  British  elec- 
tors  opposed   to   the   enormous   political   influence 
which  the  mining  houses  have  hitherto  exercised; 
while  the  Boers  at  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria  and 
in   the    rural   constituencies   are   organized   in    Het 
Volk.     There  was  a  coalition  between  the  Nation- 
alists   and    Het    Volk.     These    two    parties    united 
against  the  Progressives,  and  adopted  as  the  chief 
plank  in  their  platform  a  declaration  that  the  one 


question  on  which  the  election  must  turn  was, 
"Who  shall  control  the  Tran.svaal — the  people  or 
the  mining  houses?"  The  Progressives  on  their 
part  insisted  that  the  question  was,  "Shall  the 
Transvaal  be  governed  by  the  people  of  the 
Transvaal,  or  from  Downing  Street?"  They  were 
aggrieved  by  the  action  of  the  British  Government 
in  making  legislation  concerning  non-European 
labor  subject  to  review  in  London,  and  in  the 
campaign  they  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  their 
hostility  to  the  Campbell- Bannerman  government. 
In  this  way  the  question  of  Chinese  labor  was 
forced  to  the  front.  The  NationaUsts  and  Het 
Volk  coalition  was  successful  and  General  Louis 
Botha,  who  had  been  the  leading  spirit  and  guiding 
mind  among  the  Boers  since  the  war  ended,  became 
the  prime  minister  of  the  Transvaal  government 
then  organized. 

1906-1907.— Revolt  of  Zulus  in  Natal. — Their 
grievances. — An  extensive  and  determined  revolt 
of  the  Zulus  living  within  the  colony  of  Natal 
broke  out  late  in  January,  1906,  as  the  consequence 
of  an  attempt  to  collect  a  poll-tax  levied  on  them 
by  the  colonial  Parliament.  A  police  sergeant  and 
two  or  three  native  policemen  were  killed  in  the 
first  melee,  and  from  that  time  until  near  the  end 
of  the  following  summer  there  was  war.  That  it 
was  prosecuted  with  fierceness,  if  not  actual  ferocity, 
by  the  whites  of  the  colony,  is  made  manifest 
by  the  fact  that  about  3500  Zulus  are  said  to  have 
been  slain  and  2000  taken  prisoners.  The  prin- 
cipal Zulu  leader,  a  chief  named  Bambaata,  was 
killed  in  a  battle  fought  in  June,  and  the  revolt 
declined  from  that  time.  Sigananda,  another  chief, 
was  condemned  to  death,  and  twelve  prisoners, 
convicted  by  court-martial  of  compUcity  in  the 
original  murder  of  police  officers,  were  executed; 
while  thirty-eight  others  were  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment for  two  years.  A  serious  question  be- 
tween the  colony  and  the  imperial  government 
arose  in  connection  with  these  military  trials.  The 
sentences  to  death,  confirmed  by  the  governor  and 
the  Natal  ministry,  were  about  to  be  carried  out, 
when  Winston  Churchill  with  the  approval  of  Lord 
Elgin,  colonial  secretary,  cabled  to  the  Natal 
premier  ordering  the  suspension  of  the  execution 
pending  an  investigation  by  the  Liberal  govern- 
ment, on  the  contention  that  the  natives  should 
have  been  tried  in  a  civil  court.  Premier  Smyth 
refused  to  obey,  but  the  governor  postponed  the 
executions,  whereupon  the  Natal  ministry  resigned. 
Much  indignation  was  evident  in  England,  as  well 
as  in  the  colony,  against  what  was  regarded  as 
an  unwarrantable  interference  in  colonial  affairs 
by  the  imperial  government.  The  matter  was  con- 
cluded by  Lord  Elgin  cabling  to  the  governor  of 
Natal  that  the  home  government  had  no  intention 
of  interfering  in  colonial  matters,  and  that,  upon 
the  receipt  of  full  information,  it  recognized  the 
right  and  competency  of  the  Natal  ministry  to 
decide  the  question  at  issue. 

1907  (April-May). — Imperial  conference  at 
London.  See  British  empire:  Colonial  and  im- 
perial conferences:    1Q07. 

1908-1909. — Formation  of  the  legislative  union 
of  South  Africa. — Framing  of  the  constitution. 
— Compromise  on  race  question  of  franchise. — 
British  imperial  assent. — Royal  proclamation  of 
union. — Very  quickly  after  the  placing  of  the  Boer 
colonies  on  a  footing  of  political  equality  with 
their  English  neighbors  a  fresh  desire  for  South 
African  union,  in  which  they,  who  had  fought 
to  the  death  for  its  prevention  only  six  years 
before,  now  shared,  began  to  be  earnestly  voiced. 
Its  genesis  was  explained  clearly  by  a  correspond- 
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ent  of  the  London  Times  of  May  24,  1909,  who 
wrote:  "Economic  causes  of  a  special  character 
assisted  the  process.  A  great  wave  of  commercial 
depression,  following  hard  upon  the  golden  expecta- 
tions of  the  peace,  passed  over  the  whole  country, 
but  made  itself  specially  felt  in  the  coast  colonies. 
Here  the  situation  was  painful  in  the  extreme.  It 
was  a  tale  of  deficit,  of  retrenchment,  of  heroic 
Budgets.  But  far  beyond  the  rolling  hills  of  the 
Karoo  and  the  flat  table-land  of  the  Orange  River 
there  was  a  wealthy  State,  a  State  with  a  surplus. 
The  Transvaal,  possessing  in  Johannesburg  the 
principal  centre  of  opulence  and  the  chief  market 
for  produce,  was  in  a  position  to  exert  economic 
pressure  upon  colonies  whose  principal  source  of 
revenue  was  derived  from  the  profits  upon  their 
railways  and  from  the  sale  of  their  goods  to  the 
great  city  on  the  high  veld.  The  poorer  colonies 
lived,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  custom  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  were  unable  to  ignore,  however  much 
they  might  dislike,  their  position  of  dependence.  A 
rate  war  or  a  tariff  war  between  the  Transvaal 
and  the  coast  colonies  could  hardly  end  with  a 
victory  for  Cape  Town  or  Durban,  and  so  by  a 
process  of  reasoning  which  was  not  always  pleas- 
antly illustrated  the  coast  colonies  came  to  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  the  view  that  some  form 
of  arrangement  as  to  railways  and  Customs  was 
desirable  in  their  own  interests.  Other  causes 
contributed  to  illumine  and  enlarge  the  horizon. 
A  Zulu  rebellion  in  Natal  brought  home  the  com- 
mon danger  to  the  white  community  from  native 
unrest  or  from  mistakes  made  by  a  weak  colonial 
Government  in  its  native  pohcy;  the  grant  of  re- 
sponsible government  to  the  two  conquered  Col- 
onies tended,  not  only  to  bring  the  English  and 
Dutch  leaders  into  habitual  communion,  but  to 
give  to  the  progressive  section  of  the  community 
a  pressing  interest  in  the  construction  of  a  Govern- 
ment which  should  be  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
influences  of  the  back  veld."  The  first  action  taken 
to  transform  the  desire  for  Union  into  a  movement 
to  that  end  was  early  in  May,  1908,  by  a  con- 
vention of  officials  from  the  several  colonies,  as- 
sembled at  Pretoria  to  negotiate  a  new  customs 
agreement  and  to  arrange  intercolonial  railway 
rates.  The  railway  situation  was  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  the  most  serious  one  that  brought  pressure 
to  bear  on  some  of  the  colonies,  forcing  them  to 
seek  a  union  in  which  conflicts  of  interest  would 
be  overcome.  It  was  a  situation  which  the  high 
commissioner.  Lord  Selborne,  described  briefly,  in 
a  review  of  the  many  reasons  for  union  which 
he  addressed  to  the  governors  and  lieutenant-gov- 
ernors of  the  several  colonies,  on  January  7,  1907: 
"Of  all  the  questions  fruitful  in  divergence  of 
opinion  or  of  interest  to  the  Colonies  of  South 
Africa,  there  is  none  so  pregnant  with  danger," 
he  wrote,  "as  the  railway  question.  ...  As  long 
as  the  Governments  of  the  five  British  Colonies 
in  South  Africa  are  wholly  separated  from,  and 
independent  of,  each  other,  their  [state-owned] 
railway  interests  are  not  only  distinct  but  abso- 
lutely incompatible.  .  .  .  Thus  the  interests  of 
Cape  Colony,  of  Natal,  and  of  the  Orange  River 
Colony  conflict  the  one  with  the  other.  But 
when  it  comes  to  considering  the  railway  interests 
of  the  Transvaal,  then  it  will  be  found  that  the 
interest  of  the  Transvaal  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  interests  of  Cape  Colony,  of  Natal,  and  of 
the  Orange  River  Colony."  That  a  railway 
and  customs  convention  should  start  the  action 
which  united  the  colonies  of  South  Africa  hap- 
pened as  logically,  therefore,  as  the  hai)penings 
which  derived  the  American  Federal  Constitutional 


Convention  of  1787  from  a  river  and  harbor  con- 
vention at  Annapolis  in  1786.  The  South  African 
railway  convention,  before  adjourning,  adopted  a 
resolution  recommending  the  appointment  of  dele- 
gates from  each  colony  to  a  convention  for  the 
framing  of  a  constitution  of  united  government. 
Capje  Colony  led  off  in  approving  the  proposal, 
followed  within  a  day  or  two  by  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  River  Colony,  and  a  week  later  by  Natal, 
where  the  strongest  opposition  was  developed. 
The  apportionment  of  delegates  to  the  convention 
was,  for  Cape  Colony  twelve,  for  the  Transvaal 
eight,  for  Orange  River  and  Natal  five  each.  On 
October  12  these  delegates  assembled  at  Durban,  in 
Natal,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Henry  de  Villiers 
and  were  in  session  there  until  November  5,  when 
they  adjourned  to  meet  again  at  Cape  Town,  No- 
vember 23.  Their  labors  were  not  concluded  until 
February  3,  1909,  when  all  differences  had  been 
harmonized  or  compromised  and  a  draft  constitu- 
tion approved,  which  every  delegate  signed  that 
day.  The  constitution  was  officially  published  on 
February  9,  with  a  recommendation  that  the  sev- 
eral parHaments  should  meet  on  March  30  to 
consider  the  draft,  and  that  the  convention  should 
meet  again  in  May  on  a  day  to  be  fixed  by  the 
president  of  the  convention  and  the  premiers  in 
consultation.  The  final  draft  to  be  submitted  to 
the  parliaments  in  June.  Then  a  committee  of 
delegates  appointed  by  the  governments  to  proceed 
to  England  to  facilitate  the  passing  of  the  act. 
This  programme  was  successfully  carried  through. 
Cape  Colony  and  Natal  contended  for  certain 
amendments  to  the  draft  constitution,  but  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  River  colonies  approved  the 
instrument  and  instructed  their  delegates  to  sup- 
port it  as  a  whole.  The  General  convention  was 
reassembled  at  Bloemfontein,  capital  of  the  Orange 
River  Colony,  on  May  3,  when  it  discussed  the 
proposed  amendments  and  agreed  to  eight  of  them. 
As  thus  amended  the  draft  was  adopted  in  June 
by  the  parliaments  of  each  of  the  four  colonies, 
and  sent  with  that  endorsement  to  the  imperial 
government  for  the  seal  of  sovereign  law.  It  was 
followed  by  an  official  mission,  composed  of  nine- 
teen members,  who  represented,  as  a  London  jour- 
nal remarked,  "almost  the  whole  of  the  driving 
power  in  South  African  politics,"  including,  of 
course,  such  former  antagonists  as  General  Botha 
and  Dr.  Jameson,  now  shoulder  to  shoulder  in 
powerful  leadership  of  the  movement  for  South 
African  union.  One  feature  of  the  constitution,  as 
framed  by  the  four  colonies  and  presented  for  the 
imperial  approval,  was  profoundly  repugnant  to 
English  feeling.  Cape  Colony  had  conferred  the 
suffrage  on  its  qualified  colored  citizens,  and  re- 
fused to  disfranchise  them;  the  other  colonies  had 
disfranchised  all  races  but  the  white,  and  refused 
to  allow  a  possible  election  from  the  Cape  Colony 
to  the  Union  parliament  of  any  other  than  mem- 
bers of  European  descent.  The  necessary  compro- 
mise which  secured  the  Union  left  the  Cape  fran- 
chise undisturbed  for  the  present,  but  exposed  to 
a  future  chance  of  being  overruled;  and  it  barred 
all  but  European  humanity  from  both  houses  of 
the  general  Parliament.  This  compromise  was  o|i- 
poscd  with  unyielding  resolution  by  a  strong  party 
in  Cape  Colony,  led  by  two  former  premiers, 
W.  P.  Schreiner  and  Sir  J .  Gordon  Sprigg.  Schreiner 
went  to  England  to  appeal  there  to  the  imperial 
Parliament  against  the  sanctioning  of  these  pro- 
visions of  the  proposed  Constitution  Schreiner 
found  in  Great  Britain  almost  universal  sympathy 
with  the  feeling  that  he  represented.  In  Parliament 
and  out,  it  was  expressed  by  all  parties;  but  there 
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went  with  it  a  prevailing  opinion  that  the  matter  in 
cjuestion  and  the  attending  ciriumstances  were  such 
that  the  imperial  Parliament  ought  not  to  refuse 
assent  to  the  action  of  the  colonies.  Prime  Min- 
ister Asquith  set  forth  the  reasoning  to  this  conclu- 
sion very  clearly  and  concisely,  when,  on  August 
iQ  he  moved,  in  the  House  of  Con^.^ions,  the  third 
reading  of  the  South  Africa  Bill.  "I  wish,"  he 
said,  "in  submitting  this  motion  to  the  House,  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  putting  on  record  the  fact 
that  this  Bill,  consisting  of  over  150  clauses  and  a 
very  complicated  schedule,  has,  after  the  most  care- 
ful consideration  by  this  House,  been  passed  with- 
out amendment.  It  would,  however,  be  a  totally 
false  impression  were  it  suggested  that  as  regards 
all  provisions  of  this  Bill  there  is  unanimity  of 
opinion  in  the  House.  In  particular  as  regards 
some  of  the  clauses  which  deal  with  the  treatment 
of  natives — the  access  of  native  members  to  the 
Legislature — as  everybody  who  has  followed  the 
debate  can  see,  there  is  not  only  no  difference  of 
opinion,  but  absolute  unanimity  in  the  way  of 
regret  that  those  particular  provisions  should  have 
been  inserted  in  the  Bill."  The  bill  had  already 
passed  the  House  of  Lords.  It  received  the  royal 
approval  on  September  20,  and,  on  December  2 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  was  proclaimed,  to  be 
of  effect  on  and  after  May  31,  1910. 

Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  Bill,  announcement 
was  made  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  would  visit 
South  Africa  to  open  the  Union  Parliament,  as 
he  had  done  on  the  opening  of  the  Parliament  of 
the  Australian  Commonwealth,  in  iqoi.  In  De- 
cember it  was  made  known  that  Herbert  Gladstone 
would  be  the  first  governor-general  of  united 
South  Africa. 

1909. — Native  protectorates. — Their  condition 
and  circumstances  on  the  eve  of  inauguration  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa. — -"It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  protectorates  are  in  being  to-day 
not  because  this  particular  arrangement  of  protec- 
tion was  economically  necessary  or  inevitable,  nor 
even  because  the  general  relationship  of  the  native 
tribes  of  South  Africa  made  it  the  best  that  could 
be  devised.  The  fact  is  that  they  came  into  ex- 
istence at  different  times  and  as  definite  and  prob- 
ably expedient  results  of  various  fortuitous  crises 
in  a  chaotic  native  political  history,  which  is  at 
least  characteristic  of  South  Africa.  .  .  .  To-day  the 
protectorates  are  to  a  considerable  degree  isolated 
native  communities,  so  far  at  any  rate  as  they 
are  concerned  with  any  possible  united  feehng 
among  the  other  native  tribes  of  South  Africa. 
They  are  carefully  guarded  by  their  responsible 
officials  from  interference  and  possible  harm  from 
outside  their  own  territories — that  is  from  taking 
any  considerable  interest  or  partnership  in  the  real 
or  fancied  troubles  of  neighbouring  states.  They 
are  in  a  sense — and  more  than  a  poUtical  sense — 
inside  a  ring  fence.  As  regards  the  relationship 
between  the  native  inhabitants  and  the  white  set- 
tlers of  the  several  protectorates,  there  are  no 
striking  points  of  difference.  In  Basutoland  no 
land  is  held  under  white  ownership.  Such  white 
residents  as  there  are,  apart  from  officials  and  mis- 
sionaries, are  there  as  traders  and  storekeepers. 
No  land  rights  have  been  alienated  to  white  men. 
In  the  Bechuanaland  protectorate  certain  areas  are 
held  by  white  men,  but  at  the  same  time  very 
large  areas  are  reserved  entirely  for  native  uses.  In 
Swaziland  .  .  .  about  half  the  area  of  the  country 
is  held  in  white  ownership,  while  rather  more 
than  one-third  is  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  and 
benefit  of  the  natives.  In  Zululand  certain  areas 
of  land  are  held  by  whites,  but  the  bulk  of  land 


is  held  in  native  possession.  In  each  case,  however, 
it  is  not  probable  that  any  more  land  will  be 
alienated  for  purposes  of  sale  or  settlement  by 
whites.  It  may  be  accepted  without  doubt,  I  think, 
that  the  natives  will  retain  in  perpetuity  the  land 
they  hold  at  present.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
material  interests  of  the  natives,  at  any  rate  as 
regards  land,  have  been  well  guarded  in  the  three 
protectorates." — R.  T.  Coryndon,  Position  of  the 
native  protectorates  {The  State,  South  Africa, Sept., 
igoQ). — These  conditions  were  the  same  in  1923. 

1909. — Introduction  of  proportional  represen- 
tation. See  Proportional  representation:  South 
-Africa. 

1909. — Change  of  procedure  in  appeals  to  the 
Privy  Council.  See  British  empire:  Colonial 
lederation:   Privy  Council  as  Supreme  Court. 

1909  (June). — Represented  at  imperial  press 
conference.  See  British  empire:  Colonial  and 
imperial  conferences:  1909  (June). 

1909-1921. — Native  labor  supplanting  Chinese. 
See  Race  problems:    1909-1921. 

1910. — Nature  of  South  African  union. — Its 
strength  and  weakness. — "The  South  African 
Union  Act  is  based  upon  quite  a  different  theory 
from  that  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Australia.  In 
the  first  place,  it  abandons  the  fundamental  idea 
of  federal  government.  That  is,  it  does  not  at- 
tempt to  provide  in  the  constitution  for  two  gov- 
ernments whose  powers  are  determined  by  enum- 
erating the  powers  of  one  and  reserving  all  other 
powers  to  the  other.  On  the  contrary,  the  South 
African  constitution  gives  to  the  Union  Parliament 
full  and  complete  legislative  power  for  the  peace, 
order,  and  good  government  of  the  Union.  This 
general  grant  of  power  is  further  not  really  lim- 
ited by  the  grant  of  specified  enumerated  powers 
to  the  provinces,  .  .  .  The  act  [gives]  .  .  .  such 
powers  as  that  of  local  taxation  and  of  borrowing 
money  for  provincial  purposes  to  the  provincial 
councils,  which  take  the  place  of  the  former  colonial 
parliaments.  But  the  exercise  of  most  of  these 
local  powers  must  be  made  with  the  approval 
of  the  Governor-General  of  the  Union,  or  in  ac- 
cordance with  rules  and  regulations  to  be  laid  down 
by  the  Union  Parliament.  In  the  second  place,  in 
order  to  continue  in  existence  the  provinces  as  they 
were  at  the  time  of  the  union,  it  is  provided  that 
all  the  laws  in  force  in  the  colonies  at  the  time 
of  estabUshment  of  the  Union  shall  continue  to  » 
be  applicable  in  the  respective  provinces  until  "1 
amended  or  repealed  by  the  Union  Parliament  ^ 
or  the  competent  provincial  council.  Finally,  the 
Union  Parliament  is  authorized  to  delegate  its 
powers  to  the  provincial  councils.  The  method 
provided  by  the  South  African  Union  Act  for  de- 
termining the  relations  of  the  central  and  provincial 
governments  consist  then,  in  ultimate  analysis,  in 
the  maintenance  for  the  present  of  existing  con- 
ditions subject  to  amendment  by  the  central  legis- 
lature. It  has  the  great  advantage  that  it  makes 
unnecessary  any  attempt  to  fix  the  permanent  posi- 
tion of  either  the  central  government  or  the  prov- 
ince. It  also  does  not  require  for  its  successful 
execution  the  establishment  of  a  judicial  tribunal 
for  the  determination  of  questions  of  constitutional 
power,  accompanied  by  all  the  disadvantages  which 
the  exercise  of  such  powers  has  been  shown  to  en- 
tail. .  .  .  Local  rights  are  not  Hable  to  be  infringed, 
since  existing  colonial  law  is  continued  until  modi- 
fied by  either  Union  or  provincial  legislation.  The 
equal  representation  which  each  province  is  ac- 
corded in  the  Union  Senate  may  be  relied  on  to 
prevent    any   centralization    of   government    which 
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is  not  approved  by  the  provinces.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  power  which  each  province  is  inferen- 
tially  recognized  as  possessing  to  change  existing 
laws  may  not  be  made  use  of  to  the  disadvantage 
of  national  unity  and  of  the  common  interest.  For 
all  acts  passed  by  the  provincial  councils  must, 
to  be  valid,  receive  the  approval  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  Union.  The  consolidation  of  con- 
stitutional power  in  a  central  parliament  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  South  African  Union  Act 
will  enable  South  Africa,  through  the  section  of 
one  organ  of  the  government,  to  adapt  its  politi- 
cal organization  to  its  actual  conditions  as  they 
change  from  time  to  time.  When  the  means  of 
communication  improve,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
more  matters  become  of  common  interest  to  the 
whole  South  African  people,  the  Union  Parliament 
may  at  once  and  definitely  make  the  necessary  pro- 
vision for  their  regulation.  Furthermore,  the  fact 
that  the  Union  Parliament  has  practically  all  legis- 
lative power  does  not  make  it  necessary  that  all 
matters  shall  be  centralized  and  subjected  to  a 
uniform  regulation.  The  act  authorizes  the  Union 
Parliament   to   delegate  its    powers   to    the   prov- 


lines."  He,  therefore,  made  General  Smuts  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior  and  included  General  Hertzog 
who  represented  the  extreme  Boer  Party  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  in  his  cabinet.  Dr.  Jameson 
continued  to  support  General  Botha  in  spite  of 
his  refusal  of  the  coahtion  project  and  was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  making  the  Union  successful. 
"The  Progressives  of  the  Cape,  the  Free  State  and 
the  Transvaal  thereupon  formed  the  Unionist  Party 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  two  parties  which  in 
the  Transvaal  had  supported  General  Botha  to- 
gether with  the  'Afrikander  Bond'  part  of  the  Cape 
were  amalgamated  into  the  South  African  Party. 
.  .  .  [This  party  has]  for  its  chief  object  the 
smoothing  away  of  points  of  difference  between  the 
two  main  factors  in  the  population  and  the  blend- 
ing of  the  South  African  people  into  one  harmoni- 
ous whole  working  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Union  and  the  maintenance  of  existing  Imperial 
relationship.  .  .  .  The  Transvaal  Labour  party  .  .  . 
was  formed  into  the  South  African  Labour  Party 
with  an  independent  organization.  .  .  .  When  Gen- 
eral Hertzog  and  General  de  Wet  together  with 
their   adherents   seceded   from   the   South   African 
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inces.  The  act  also  continues  in  force  in  each  of 
the  provinces  the  kws  therein  existing  at  the  time 
of  the  union,  until  such  laws  are  changed  by  act 
of  the  Union  or  of  the  competent  provincial  coun- 
cil. Little  fear  need  be  entertained  of  over-cen- 
tralization. For  the  equal  representation  of  the 
provinces  in  one  house  of  the  Union  Parliament, 
and  the  fact  that  every  member  of  the  other 
house  comes  from  a  provincial  district,  will  permit 
the  demands  of  local  provincial  opinion  to  make 
themselves  both  heard  and  felt." — F.  J.  Goodnow, 
Principles  of  constitutional  government,  pp.  73-75, 
77-78. 

1910. — Entrance  of  Orange  Free  State  as  prov- 
ince.    See  Or.ange  Free  State:    igo2-io2o. 

1910-1913. — Botha  administration. — Dr.  Jame- 
son's services. — Defection  of  General  Hertzog. 
— "At  the  inauguration  of  the  Union  the  Governor- 
General  (Lord  Gladstone)  invited  General  Botha 
to  form  the  first  ministry.  .  .  .  The  suggestion  was 
made  by  the  leaders  of  the  Progressive  Party  who 
had  opposed  General  Botha  that  he  should  sig- 
nalize the  establishment  of  the  Union  by  forming 
a  coalition  government  composed  of  leaders  of  the 
parties  which  had  previously  been  in  opposition 
to  each  other.  General  Botha,  however,  felt  that 
in  view  of  the  inevitable  continuance  of  the  party 
system  it  was  wiser  to  form  a   Cabinet   on   Party 


Party  in  1913  they  formed  the  National  Party." — 
M.  Nathan,  South  African  commonwealth,  pp. 
335-336. 

1911. — Discussion  of  naturalization  laws,  in- 
tercommunication, and  social  legislation  at  im- 
perial conference.  See  British  empire:  Colonial 
and  imperial  conferences:    iqii. 

1914. — Percentage  of  government  controlled 
railways.    See  Railroads:  igiy-igig. 

1914. — Loyalty  of  Botha  to  the  empire. — Hert- 
zog in  opposition. — Rebellion  of  irreconcilable 
Boers. — Botha  takes  military  command. — Rebel- 
lion crushed. — "The  special  war  session  of  the 
South  African  Parliament  summoned  by  Botha  was 
opened  on  September  g,  igi4,  at  Cape  Town, 
by  Lord  Buxton,  the  Governor  newly  arrived 
in  succession  to  Lord  Gladstone.  General  Botha, 
as  Prime  Minister,  moved  an  address  to  the  King 
in  which  he  pledged  the  loyalty  of  South  Africa 
to  the  British  cause  and  announced  the  new  policy 
to  the  House.  He  .  .  .  told  the  .As.scmbly  that  the 
Germans  were  already  in  force  on  the  borders  and 
some  of  them  had  even  crossed  the  borders.  .  .  . 
It  was  clearly  Botha's  opinion  that  the  war  in 
the  Southwest  was  inevitable;  and  he  impressed 
that  fact  early  on  the  Union  .'Vs.sembly.  He  ended 
his  speech  with  a  strong  apjieal  for  consideration 
towards  the  naturalized  German  citizens  of  South 
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Africa.     There    happened    to    be    living    in    Natal 
the    descendants    of    the    German     Legion     which 
had  volunteered   on   .  .  .   [the   Hii(ish|    side   durinj; 
the  Crimean  War.    Botha  announced  that  these  men 
would  be  exempted  from  service.     But  no  smooth 
words   or   acts   could   avert    the   crisis    which    was 
certain  to  follow  on  Botha's  statement.  .  .  .  Hert- 
zog  instantly  threw  himself  into  full  opposition  to 
the    policy    of    aggression.     He   spoke    against    the 
whole    proposal    to    carry    the    war    into    German 
Southwest  .Africa.  .  .  .  He  .  .  .  moved  an  amend- 
ment asserting  willingness  to  join   in  all  measures 
of  defence,  but  protesting  against  a  policy  of   at- 
tack  on    German   territory.     This   debate   was   the 
first  indication   of  the  grave  difference  of  opinion 
which    was    now    to    divide    South    Africa.     The 
amendment  by  General  Hertzog  was  rejected  by  92 
votes    to    12.     But    it    was    not    the    size    of    the 
minority  that  counted;  it  was  the  spirit  in  which 
they  were  working.     The  Parliamentarians  seemed 
to  be  keeping  within  the  law;   but  already  in  the 
month     of     September     grave     rumors    began     to 
spread  that   there  were  persons  in   high   authority 
within    the    Union    who    were    contemplating    acts 
of  treason.     Among  the  names  bandied  about  were 
those   of   General   Beyers,   Commander-in-Chief   of 
the  South  Africa  Defence  Force;  General  De  Wet, 
the    greatest    military    name    in    the    Orange    Free 
State;   and  even,  according  to  some  whispers,  the 
great   and    respected    Transvaaler — General    De    la 
Key.     Botha   was  slow   to   believe   these   rumours, 
but   ...  he  kept  a  vigilant  eye   upon  the  move- 
ments of  all  the  suspected  persons.     The  first  defi- 
nite  news  of   rebellion   that   reached   him   was   of 
the    certain    proposed    defection    of    .    .    .    Colonel 
Solomon  Maritz,  ...  a  Cape  Dutchman,  a  friend 
of    De    Wet's,    who    had    fought    with    distinction 
in   the   Boer  War  and   had  since  served   with   the 
Germans  against  the  Hereros.     He  had  also  joined 
the   Hertzog   party.     General   Beyers   had   recently 
made    him    Lieutenant-Colonel    in    command    of 
the  Union  Forces  on  the  German  frontier.     It  was 
now  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Government 
that  Maritz  was  stealthily  carrying  with  him  into 
rebellion  the  majority  of  his  officers  and  men.     At 
this   critical   moment,    .    .    .    General    Botha    made 
one    last    desperate   effort   to   preserve    peace.     He 
sent   a  long   telegram   to   'President'   Steyn    at   his 
farm  in  the  Free  State  and  implored  him  to  inter- 
vene  to    prevent    bloodshed.     President   Steyn    re- 
plied [that]   he  preferred  to  stay  outside  the  con- 
flict.    The   next  sensation   was   the   resignation   of 
General   Beyers,    the    Commander-in-Chief    of   the 
Defence  Force.     General  Beyers  had  been   one  of 
those  ardent  and  formidable  fighters  who  had  re- 
vived the   spirits   of  the   Boer  commandos  during 
the   later  stages   of   the   South   African   War.     He 
was  known  as  a  rapid  and  efficient  soldier,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  he  would  lead  the  same  commandos 
to  victory  against  the  Germans.    But  it  was  gradu- 
ally  whispered   round   that   he   was   one   of   those 
who  had  been  strongly  influenced  by  General  Hert- 
zog's  criticism  of  Botha's  policy;  and  on  Septem- 
ber 22  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Government  giving 
up  his  post  as  Commander-in-Chief.  .  .  .  Within  a 
very  few  weeks — by  the  middle  of  October  .  .  .  the 
full  scheme  of  treason,  linked  up  with   Beyers  at 
one    end    and    the    Germans    at    the    other,    with 
Maritz  as  the  handy  intermediary,  became  gradu- 
ally clear  to  the  Government.     Proclamations  were 
issued  by   the   rebels.   .   .   .  Faced  with   this  situa- 
tion, Botha  instantly  acted  with  his  customary  mix- 
ture of  shrewdness   and  swiftness.     The  towns  at 
this  moment  were  full  of  volunteers  for  the  German 
War;  and  the  provisions  of  the  Defence  Act  were 


already    in    operation.     But    Botha    especially    did 
not  wish  to  use  Englishmen  to  i)ut  down  a  Dutch 
rebellion.     Except  in  cases  where  no  Dutch  forces 
were    available    he    was    determined    to    use    men 
of    Dutch    blood  only.   .   .    .   Botha   found  himself 
able  to  fill  his  ranks  with  volunteers.     [He  asked] 
his  old  commandants  of  the  Boer  War  to  accom- 
pany   him    on    this    e.xpedition    against    the    rebels 
Las    officers] .     There    were    some    thirty    of    these 
men,    and    Botha    only    wanted    ten     [who    were 
chosen    by    ballot].     All   the    rest   asked   to   go   as 
troopers.  .  .  .  The  rumours  of  German  aggression, 
which  had  been  very  shadowy  all  through  August, 
took  on   a   very   real  substance   in   September.     A 
British    force    under    Colonel    Grant    crossing    the 
frontier  to  Warmbad  was  left  isolated  by   Maritz 
and     ambushed     by     Germans,     who     thereupon 
marched   boldly   into    British    territory   and  seized 
a  block-house  on   the  Orange  River.     Maritz  sent 
an  impudent  ultimatum  to  Botha.     Meanwhile,  the 
tide  of  rebellion  rose  high  both  in  the  Transvaal 
and  the  Free  State.   .   .  .  The  great  thing  was  to 
act  swiftly,   before   these   vague   groups   of   rebels 
became   organised  and  discipHned  into  armies.     It 
was  known  to  the  South  African  Government  that 
the   rebels  lacked   ammunition   and   arms;   it   was 
urgent  that  they  should  be  broken  up  before  they 
obtained  these  resources.     The  surest  way  to  check 
the   rebellion   was   to   inspire   confidence   by   rapid 
defeat.  .  .  .  General  Botha  .  .  .   [announced]  that 
he  himself   would  take   Beyers'   place  in  the  field. 
He  removed  the  arms  and  ammunition  up  North, 
and  brought  the  loyal  recruits  to  Pretoria  out  of 
the   rebel   districts.     He   then   sent   an  experienced 
soldier.  Major  Enslin,  one  of  his  own  Staff  during 
the  Boer  War,  to  cope  with  Maritz,  nominally  as 
Maritz's  Chief  of  Staff.     Major  Enslin  had  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  task,  and  it  is  greatly  to  his  credit 
that   he   managed    to    escape    with    full   proofs    of 
Maritz's    treason.     It    was    to     his    subordinate, 
Major  Bowyer,  that  Maritz  showed   .  .  .  the  un- 
signed draft  of  a  Treaty  drawn  up  between  him- 
self   and    the    Governor    of    German    South-West 
Africa,  as  the   representative  of  the  German  Em- 
peror.  .   .   .  Maritz  was  to  announce  the  indepen- 
dence of  South  Africa  and  to  declare  war  against 
England.     The    Governor    of   German   South-West 
Africa   was   to   support    Maritz,   and   promised    to 
obtain    measures    to    respect   .the    South    African 
claim  to  full  independence  in  the  case  of  German 
victory.     In  return  Germany  was  to  have  Walfisch 
Bay,  and  the  new  South  African  Republic  was  to 
be  allowed  to  seize  Delagoa  Bay.     Armed  with  this 
revelation,  Botha   now   published  the   facts  to  the 
world,   and  proceeded   to  strike   hard  and   fast   at 
the    head    of    the    rebellion.     Colonel    Brits    was 
ordered   to   march    instantly   against   Maritz,   who 
had  now  gone  into  open  rebellion  and  had  brought 
nearly   the   whole   of   his   force — except   a   few   in- 
trepid   loyalists — over    to    the    Germans.     Colonel 
Brits  instantly  defeated  Maritz  in  a  smart  action 
south  of  Upington,  and  during  the  next  few  weeks 
there   was   a   rapid   and   effective   concentration   of 
troops  against  the  rebel  Colonel  from  all  parts  of 
Cape  Colony.     Thus  cornered,  Maritz  could  make 
no  headway.     Instead  of  striking  for  Pretoria,  as 
he   had   intended   to   do,   he   was   forced   to   stand 
at   bay    on    the    frontier.     There    he    was   severely 
wounded  in  the  knee,  driven  to  take  refuge  on  the 
German  side  of  the  frontier,  and  afterwards,  when 
Botha  advanced  into  German  territory,  passed  out 
of  the  scene  of  war  into  Portuguese  Angola.     His 
men  were  scattered,  and  that  part  of  the  rebellion 
was  brought  to  an  end.  .  .  .  [But  meantime  De  Wet, 
Beyers    and    Kemp    had    entered    the    field.]     On 
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October  12  the  Union  Government  had  declared 
martial  law;  on  October  25  the  Government  had 
issued  a  grave  statement  announcing  that  De  Wet 
had  taken  the  field.  On  the  next  day  Botha  fol- 
lowed up  his  manifesto  with  instant  action.  The 
rebels  under  Beyers  were  now  close  to  Pretoria, 
and  were  actually  visible  from  the  town  on  the 
kopjes.  .  .  .  Issuing  from  Pretoria  with  a  picked 
force  of  poUce  and  burghers  on  October  28,  .  .  . 
[Botha]  attacked  Beyers  and  his  commando  at 
Rustenburg  before  noon.  .  .  .  Beyers'  commando 
was  utterly  confounded  by  the  attack  of  their 
Dutch  compatriots,  and  fell  into  headlong  rout.  It 
was  for  the  most  part  an  affair  of  police.  .  .  . 
Only  at  the  end  of  the  day  was  there  any  blood- 
shed. Beyers'  power  was  already  broken  in  the 
Transvaal.  He  tied  south  to  join  De  Wet  in  the 
Free  State.  Later  (December  7),  in  [an]  .  .  . 
effort  to  escape  capture,  he  was  .  .  .  drowned  in 
the  Vaal  River.  During  the  first  few  weeks  after 
the  affray  at  Rustenburg,  Botha  struck  blow  after 
blow  at  the  forces  in  the  Transvaal,  determined 
first  to  free  the  administrative  Capital  from  dan- 
ger. .  .  .  He  was  held  back  at  times  from  crush- 
ing victory  by  his  reluctance  to  employ  British 
troops  to  crush  Dutch  [but]  .  .  .  gradually  and 
grimly,  .  .  .  [his]  old  lieutenants  achieved  the 
mastery.  By  the  end  of  November,  1914,  all  the 
rebel  Transvaal  leaders — Muller,  Kemp,  Fourie — 
had  been  put  to  flight  or  captured.  Botha  now 
turned  to  the  Free  State,  where  De  Wet  had  neces- 
sarily been  left  to  run  his  course  .  .  .  [and  had 
obtained  possession]  of  many  of  the  chief  towns — 
Heilbron,  Reitz,  Vrede,  Harrismith.  The  rebellion 
broke  into  flame  at  half  a  dozen  places  at  once, 
and  for  a  moment  it  looked  as  if  the  Free  State 
had  definitely  broken  away  from  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  De  Wet  fought  and  behaved  with 
the  fury  of  a  forlorn  hope.  His  troops  caught  his 
temper.  The  captured  towns  were  submitted  to 
looting  and  insult,  and  the  loyalists  of  the  Free 
State  felt  that  they  had  been  deserted.  Against 
this  savagery  some  few  places  held  out  gallantly. 
Bethlehem  and  Kroonstad — assisted  by  the  late 
General  Philip  Botha's  gallant  soldier  son,  Manie — 
organised  resistance  and  still  held  back  De  Wet's 
attacks.  ...  On  November  11,  Botha  proceeded 
to  the  Free  State,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  forces,  and  making  a  rapid  night- 
march,  surprised  De  Wet  at  dawn  at  Mushroom 
Valley.  It  was  a  tremendous  blow.  De  Wet's 
main  force  of  3,500  men  were  broken  up,  and  he 
became  from  this  time  a  hui^ted  fugitive." — H. 
Spender,  General  Botha,  the  career  and  the  man, 
pp.  208-302. — De  Wet  crossed  the  Vaal  as  a  fugi- 
tive on  November  21,  with  a  small  command.  He 
was  closely  pursued,  and  in  December  he  and  four 
companions  were  captured  at  a  farm  at  Wartenburg 
by  Colonel  Britz  and  taken  to  Pretoria. — See  also 
World  War:  1Q14:  VI.  Africa:  b;  b,  1. 

1914. — Legislation  to  offset  dumping.  See 
Tariff:  1Q04-1Q22. 

1914-1918.— Part  in  World  War.  See  British 
empire;  World  War:   1014-IQ18. 

1915. — Conquest  of  German  Southwest  Africa. 
— Botha  reelected. — "Botha  had  no  sooner  sup- 
pressed   the    revolt    in    his   own    country    than    he 


from  Luderitzbucht,  and  Botha  himself  with  the 
northern  force,  from  Swakopmund  straight  along 
the  railway  to  the  heart  of  the  enemy  at  Windhuk. 
These  armies  were  to  converge,  occupying  the  coun- 
try as  they  advanced,  and  finally  surrounding  the 
main  German  army  of  occupation.  ...  In  April, 
iQiS,  .  .  .  the  great  advance  began  from  all  points." 
— H.  Spender,  General  Botha,  the  career  and  the 
man,  p.  303. — See  also  Southw^est  Africa,  Pro- 
tectorate of:  1915. — "The  railway  was  hastening 
forward  at  high  speed,  and  with  it  came  the  in- 
fantry and  the  necessary  supplies  of  food.  The 
Burgher  mounted  troops  had  gone  eastward  toward 
Windhoek,  the  capital,  and  on  May  loth  Botha 
heard  that  the  enemy  was  ready  to  surrender  the 
town.  He  therefore  rode  across  country  to  receive 
the  surrender  .  .  .  and  on  the  12th  the  town  was 
formally  taken  over.  .  .  .  Colonel  Mentz  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  the  capital,  whose  huge  wire- 
less station  was  no  longer  available  to  Germany. 
The  bulk  of  the  enemy  had  retired  to  the  north; 
but  a  small  force  remained  east  of  Windhoek, 
and  Botha  sent  a  flying  column  to  deal  with  it. 
The  Union  troops  were  quite  successful,  and  put 
the  enemy  to  flight,  with  the  capture  of  150  pris- 
oners, suffering  only  one  casualty  themselves.  The 
final  operation  had  now  to  be  prepared.  .  .  .  On 
June  iSth  Botha  moved  out  from  Karibib  for 
the  final  round-up  of  the  enemy,  who  had  fallen 
back  to  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  colony. 
Adopting  the  usual  crescent  form  of  advance,  he 
went  forward  rapidly,  sweeping  the  northern  rail- 
way with  his  wide  arc  of  troops.  Britz,  with  one 
column,  was  out  on  the  left;  Myburgh  was  with 
another  on  the  right;  and  Botha  moved  with  two 
mounted  brigades  and  some  of  infantry  in  the 
centre.  He  rapidly  passed  through  Omaruru  and 
Kalkveld,  the  enemy  falling  back  before  the  ad- 
vance, and  arrived  at  Otyiwarango,  having  travelled 
over  100  miles  in  less  than  a  week.  He  left  on 
June  27th,  and  on  July  ist  the  troops  marched 
into  Otavi.  There  had  been  brief  resistance  on 
the  previous  day,  and  the  approaches  to  the 
town  had  been  mined.  But  the  Union  force  was 
not  to  be  checked.  Three  days  later  the  infantry, 
under  General  Beves,  marched  into  Otavi,  having 
covered  the  last  45  miles  on  quarter  rations  in 
36  hours — probably  the  most  remarkable  marching 
feat  in  the  world's  history.  There  was  an  armis- 
tice at  Otavi;  but  meanwhile  the  flanking  columns 
were  developing  their  disposition.  Myburgh 
crossed  the  railway  from  Otavi  to  Grootfontein, 
and  on  July  4th  routed  a  small  body  of  the 
enemy  at  Gaub,  and  rode  in  up^n  Tsumeb,  where 
the  main  force  lay.  He  was  met  by  a  flag  of 
truce,  and  was  informed  that  the  armistice  at 
Otavi  extended  to  Tsumeb ;  but  he  insisted  upon 
communicating  with  Botha,  and,  learning  that  the 
armistice  was  only  local,  he  demanded  and  secured 
the  complete  surrender  of  the  town.  Britz  on 
July  6th  had  appeared  at  Namutoni,  having  made 
a  wide  detour  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  chance  of 
escape  to  .'\ngola.  He  received  there  the  surrender 
of  another  troop  of  the  enemy,  with  their  supplies 
and  considerable  quantities  of  munitions.  Botha's 
main  force  remained  at  Otavi,  and  on  July  8th  he 
received    the    final    surrender    of    the    cnenlv.     The 


lesumed  the  invasion  of  German  South-West.  .  .  .       German   commander   had   been   completely   beaten 


[His]  plan  of  campaign  had  the  simplicity  of  all 
great  military  schemes.  He  divided  his  forces  into 
three  invading  armies  which  were  to  march  into 
Southwest  Africa  from  three  different  point.s — one 
concentrating  from  the  southern  border  of  the 
German  Colony  at  Keetman's  Hoop,  and  the  other 
two  advancing   inland  from  the  coast — Mackenzie 


by  the  astounding  speed  with  which  the  Union 
forces  marched." — H.  C.  O'Neill,  War  in  Africa, 
I9i4-igi7,  and  in  the  Far  East,  IQ14,  pp.  38-40. — 
Botha's  first  term  as  prime  minister  came  to  a 
close  on  November  15.  He  fought  the  election 
fiercely,  realizing  that  the  future  of  South  .Africa 
depended   on   the   result,  and   was   reelected.     The 
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South-African  party  secured  fifty-four  seats  in  the 
new  assembly.  The  Nationalists,  however,  had 
twenty-seven,  showing  that  there  was  still  an  ele- 
ment of  peril  in  the  situation. 

1915-1920. — Work  of  juvenile  advisory  boards. 
See  Child  wki.f.^ke  legisl-atio.n':    1Q15-1Q20. 

1916. — South  African  recruits  in  the  empire's 
aimies.— University  bills  passed.— Trading  with 
the   Enemy   Act.— "After   two  disturbed   and   dra- 
matic   years,    the    Union    of   South    Africa    passed 
through  a  relatively  quiet  time  in  1916.  .  .  .  Under 
the  surface  there  was  still  a  contest  between  two 
deeply    antagonistic    political    forces,    Imperialism 
and  Nationalism,  but  it  remained  under  the  surface. 
The  election   I  of   1915]  had  left  the  Ministerialists 
with  a  minority  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Union 
Parliament,    the    Prime    Minister,    General    Botha, 
possessing    only    54    followers  in    that    House,    out 
of  the  total  membership  of  130.     In  practice,  how- 
ever. General  Botha's  position  was  a  fairly  secure 
one,  since  on  all  the  really  important  questions  of 
the  day  he  could   count   upon   the  support  01   the 
Unionists,    or    'British'    party,    who    mustered    40 
members.     The     Unionists,     led    by     Sir    Thomas 
Smartt,  were  still  known  as  the  Official  Opposition, 
but  they  and  the  South  African   Party  had   been 
in    informal    alliance    in    the    elections,    and    they 
co-operated,    though    again    informally,    in    Parlia- 
ment   throughout    the   year.     The    real    opposition 
was  the   Nationalist   Party,   led   by   that   able  and 
vigorous  extremist.   General   Hertzog.     There   were 
only  27  Nationalist  members  of  the  Lower  House, 
but    they    were   stronger   in    the   country    than    in 
Parliament,   and   represented   over  half   the   Dutch 
population   of   the   Union.     The   Nationalists   were 
anti-imperialists,  and  .  .  .  [although  most  of  them] 
were    ostensibly    constitutional    and    loyal    to    the 
British  connexion,  they  were  all  notoriously  sym- 
pathetic to  the  rebels,  and  it  was  significant  that 
during    1916,   when   a   number  of   the   rebels   were 
still  in  goal  serving   their  various  sentences,  some 
of    these    prisoners    were    elected    officials    of    the 
Nationalist  party  organisation.     The  country  being 
divided  in  this  manner,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
the  Union  contributed  much  less  to  the   Empire's 
armies  than   did  New   Zealand,   a    Dominion   with 
almost  the  same  white  population.   During  the  cam- 
paign in  German  South-West  Africa  as  many  as  70,- 
000  loyalist  troops  had  been  out  of  service,  but  after 
the  German  Colony  had  been  conquered,  many  of 
these  men  returned  to  their  homes.    Nevertheless,  a 
South  African  'Overseas  Contingent'  of  11,000  was 
sent  to   Europe,   and   was  at  the   disposal   of   the 
British  Government,  and  in  addition  it  was  known 
that   at    least   8,000   South   Africans   had   gone   to 
Europe  individually  and  had  enlisted  in   the  new 
British    armies.     Moreover,    the    main    burden    of 
the  campaign  in  East  Africa,  .  .  .  fell  upon  South 
Africa,  and  the  Union  found  24,000  troops — a  full 
division,  for  this  purpose.     Thus  having  regard  to 
the  fact  that  a  large  section  of  the  community  was 
avowedly    opposed    to    the    war,    the    number    of 
troops  raised  was  quite  creditable  to  the  pro-war 
parties.     There  was,  of  course,  no  question  of  con- 
scription  for  Overseas  service,  as  such  a  proposal 
would    have    been    obviously    unrealisable    in    the 
face  of  the  antagonism  and  strength  of  the  Hert- 
zogites.  .  .  .  During  the  Spring  session  of  the  na- 
tional legislature,  which  closed  on  June   19,  some 
important  Bills  were    passed,  the  two  larger  parties 
wisely  taking  the  opportunity  to  push  forward  non- 
party measures  during  the  truce  to  ordinary  party 
politics.     The  most  notable  of  these  measures  were 
three  University  Acts,  a  Miners  Phthisis  Bill,  and 
certain    consolidating    Acts    dealing    with    Patents, 


Lunacy,  Insolvency,  and  other  matters.  The  three 
University  Acts  provided  firstly,  for  the  establish 
ment  of  a  new  University  of  South  Africa,  to  in- 
clude all  the  University  Colleges  in  the  country, 
with  the  exception  of  those  at  Cape  Town  (the 
old  South  African  College)  and  Stellenbosch,  the 
headquarters  of  the  new  institution  to  be  at  Pre- 
toria. Secondly,  the  old  South  African  College 
was  given  a  separate  university  charter,  and  thirdly, 
the  Victoria  College,  Stellenbosch,  was  likewise 
converted  into  a  distinct  university.  This  scheme 
caused  some  resentment  in  Johannesburg,  where 
it  was  held  that  the  new  educational  measures  did 
not  do  justice  to  that  rich  and  important  town. 
A  Bill  of  a  more  contentious  character  was  the 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  Bill,  which  was  pressed 
in  spite  of  vigorous  Nationalist  opposition.  This 
Act  followed  the  lines  of  the  similar  Acts  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  other  Dominions,  and 
prohibited  trading  with  the  enemy  and  gave  the 
Administration  power  to  intern  alien  enemies.  The 
proposal  made  by  certain  persons  in  England  that 
South  African  natives  should  be  recruited  for 
combatant  service  in  Europe  was  almost  unani- 
mously condemned  by  the  white  inhabitants  of 
South  Africa,  but  10,000  Kaffirs  were  recruited 
to  work  as  dock  labourers  in  France,  and  a  still 
larger  number  were  utilised  in  non-combatant  ca- 
pacities in  East  Africa.  Statistics  relating  to  the 
white  population  of  the  four  provinces  in  1914 
were  published,  and  the  totals  were  as  follows: 
Cape,  587,046;  Natal,  98,934;  Transvaal,  494,000; 
O.  F.  S.,  192,586.  On  November  29,  Marthinus 
Theunis  Steyn,  ex-president  of  the  Orange  Free 
State,  died  suddenly  at  Bloemfontein,  whilst  ad- 
dressing a  Women's  Congress.  He  was  born  in 
1857.  After  the  Boer  War  he  went  into  complete 
retirement,  but  it  was  known  that  he  sympathised 
with  the  Nationalist  Party,  and  even  to  some  ex- 
tent with  the  Rebellion  of  1914." — Annual  Register, 
1916,  pp.  315-317- 

1917. — Represented  at  imperial  war  confer- 
ence.— Defense  question.  See  British  empire: 
Colonial  and  imperial  conferences:  191 7:  Imperial 
war  conference. 

1917-1920. — Irreconcilable  Nationalists  and  the 
sentiment  for  independence  and  republicanism. — 
Delegations  to  the  peace  conference. — Death  of 
Botha. — During  191 7  the  irreconcilable  National- 
ists, chiefly  Boer  farmers  living  in  the  former 
Orange  Free  State,  gave  their  adherence  to  a  re- 
publican agitation.  Their  slogan  was  South 
Africa  first  and  their  aim  complete  South  African 
independence.  On  June  20  a  resolution  of  the 
Union  House  of  Assembly  rebuked  the  party  for 
its  propaganda,  but  it  is  significant  that  there 
were  31  votes  against  the  resolution  and  72  in 
favor.  General  Hertzog,  the  recognized  leader  of 
the  Nationalists,  disavowed  active  propaganda  dur- 
ing the  war  and  asserted  that  a  republic  waS'  out 
of  the  question  until  a  unanimous  sentiment  could 
be  developed  in  its  favor.  Still  meetings  continued 
to  be  held  throughout  1918,  and  resolutions 
adopted  favoring  an  independent  republic  for 
South  Africa.  The  Nationalists  went  so  far  as 
to  send  a  separate  delegation  to  the  peace  con- 
ference at  Paris  in  1919,  in  order  to  present  their 
cause  in  opposition  to  General  Botha  and  General 
Smuts  who  represented  the  Union  Government. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  received  the  insurgent  delegation 
on  June  5.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  said 
that  the  Union  of  South  Africa  rested  on  an 
understanding  between  the  British  and  the  Dutch 
and  urged  the  deputation  not  to  attempt  to  destroy 
this   understanding.     In   adopting   woman  suffrage 
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in  igig  Africa  followed  the  lead  of  the  other 
British  dominions.  With  the  passing  of  Louis 
Botha,  premier,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  August, 
1919,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  lost  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  statesmen.  His  death  might 
have  seriously  threatened  the  position  of  his  party, 
had  there  not  been  a  leader  of  sufficient  ability 
to  step  into  his  place.  This  leader  was  General 
Jan  C.  Smuts,  who  had  gained  fame  at  the  peace 
conference  as  a  strong  supporter  of  the  idea  of 
a  League  of  Nations.  Becoming  premier  of  the 
union  in  the  fall  of  1919,  he  continued  Botha's 
policy  of  loyalty  to  the  British  empire  and  opposi- 
tion to  the  Hertzogian  nationalists.  In  the  elec- 
tions of  1920  the  labor  party  secured  nineteen 
seats  as  against  six  in  the  previous  assembly. 
Premier  Smuts  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  almost 
one  thousand  votes  over  his  Nationahsts'  and 
Laborite  opponents.  No  party,  however,  pos- 
sessed sufficient  strength  to  form  a  government. 
General  Smuts  attempted  to  break  the  deadlock 
by  effecting  a  coalition  between  Nationalists  and 
South  African  party  members.  His  overtures  to 
General  Hertzog,  Nationalist  leader,  failing,  he 
joined  with  the  Unionists  and  extra  independents 
to  organize  a  government.  The  Coalition  had  a 
precarious  majority  of  four  in  the  House  of  As- 
sembly. As  the  opposition  became  more  threat- 
ening, a  congress  was  called  at  Bloemfontein  to 
try  to  reach  an  agreement  between  the  South 
African  and  Nationalist  parties.  The  attempt 
ended  in  utter  failure. 

1918. — Contributions  for  relief  during  the 
World  War.  See  World  War:  Miscellaneous  aux- 
iliary services:  XIV.  Cost  of  war:  b,  8,  ii. 

1918. — Decisions  on  question  of  industry  and 
raw  materials  at  imperial  war  conference.  See 
British  empire:  Colonial  and  imperial  conferences: 
1918:   Imperial  war  conference. 

1918. — Use  of  telegraph  system.  See  Tele- 
graphs AND  telephones:   1918. 

1919. — Represented  at  conference  at  Versailles. 
— Text  of  treaty. — Paris  conference. — Given 
mandate  over  Southwest  Africa.  See  Versailles, 
Treaty  of:  Conditions  of  peace;  Paris,  Conference 
of:  Outline  of  work;  Southwest  Africa,  Protec- 
torate of:  1919. 

1919-1920. — Revision  of  tariff.  See  Tariff: 
1919-1920:  World-wide  tariff  tendency. 

1920. — Extent  of  loans  in  rural  credit.  See 
Rural  credit:  South  Africa. 

1920-1921. — Attempt  at  coalition  between  Na- 
tionalists and  South  African  party. — Hereenig- 
ing  Congress.  —  Smuts's  appeal.  —  Nationalist 
party  on  right  of  secession. — Support  of  Smuts 
by  Unionists. — Rand  strike  and  unemployment. 
— In  1920,  General  SmuLs  endeavoured  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  between  the  South  African  and  the 
Nationalist  parties.  In  pursuance  of  this  object 
he  arranged  for  a  great  Hcrecniging  conference 
which  was  held  at  Bloemfontein  in  September. 
Apparently  sincere  efforts  were  made  to  reach  an 
agreement ;  but  they  were  fruitless,  and  the  con- 
ference broken  down.  Following  the  failure  of 
this  conference — a  failure  which  General  Smuts 
attributed  to  the  adhesion  of  the  Nationalists  to  a 
policy  of  secession  from  the  British  empire — 
General  Smuts  addressed  a  letter  to  the  chairmen 
and  members  of  the  district  committees  of  the 
South  African  party.  This  letter  which  formed 
the  basis  for  the  Unionist-South  African  party 
campaign  in  the  general  election  held  on  February 
8,  1921,  read  in  part  as  follows:  "  'The  Head 
Committee  feels  that  the  Bloemfontein  Hcrecniging 
Congress  marks  a  great  turning-point  in  our  politi- 


cal development,  from  which  important  results 
for  our  future  will  follow.  .  .  .  The  National 
Party  has,  through  its  spokesman,  declared  most 
clearly  that  the  active  propaganda  for  secession 
from  the  British  Commonwealth  must  form  an 
integral  part  of  any  political  program  to  which 
it  could  subscribe.  The  S.  A.  P.  regards  such  a 
policy  as  a  wrong  and  dangerous  one  for  our  young 
country  and  people  to  follow,  as  a  violation  of 
our  Constitution,  as  a  breach  of  the  good  faith 
and  understanding  in  which  both  European  races 
came  together  to  found  a  united  South  Africa, 
and  as  an  effective  means  to  force  the  future 
policy  of  South  Africa  on  racial  hnes.  .  .  .  Now 
that  the  National  Party  has  firmly  resolved  to  con- 
tinue its  propaganda  of  fanning  the  fires  of  seces- 
sion and  of  driving  the  European  races  apart  from 
each  other,  and  ultimately  into  conflict  with  each 
other,  the  moderate  elements  of  our  population 
have  no  other  alternative  but  to  draw  closer  to 
one  another  in  order  to  fight  that  policy.  .  .  .  The 
recent  great  improvement  in  our  status  and  posi- 
tion must  for  the  future  be  consolidated  by  peace- 
able means;  the  internal  development  and  strength- 
ening of  South  Africa  must  be  promoted  by  the 
one  and  only  method,  and  that  is  cooperation  in 
every  respect  between  both  European  races ;  the 
dangers  of  pubhc  lawlessness  and  indiscipline  which 
are  threatening  the  old  world  must  be  kept  in 
check  in  South  Africa,  where  our  position  as  a 
civilised  community  is  exposed  to  special  dangers. 
These  and  other  objects  can  best  be  served  by  a 
political  party  which  declares  itself  against  revolu- 
tion or  violation  of  the  Constitution  or  lawlessness 
in  any  shape  or  form,  a  party  which  all  moderate 
South  Africans,  of  whatever  race,  can  join  with 
every  confidence,  a  party  whose  high  task  it  should 
be  to  guarantee  peaceful  relations  with  and  the 
support  of  the  British  Commonwealth  for  the  at- 
tainment of  those  great  economic  prospects  which 
lie  before  us.  There  has  been  a  general  feeling  of 
the  great  need  for  such  a  party.  Now,  on  account 
of  the  failure  of  reunion,  it  has  become  an  urgent 
necessity,  and  the  time  seems  to  have  arrived  for 
the  South  African  party  seriously  to  consider  her 
attitude  toward  such  a  party.'  " — Cape  Argus,  Sept. 
30,  192 1. — Sir  Thomas  Smartt,  leader  of  the  Union- 
ist party,  grasped  at  the  opportunity  to  create  one 
moderate  Imperialist  party,  pledged  to  uphold  the 
Union  constitution.  An  agreement  was  reached, 
and  Sir  Thomas  issued  an  appeal  to  the  members 
of  his  party  to  give  loyal  support  to  the  new 
leader. 

"In  his  manifesto  to  the  electors.  Colonel  Cress- 
well,  leader  of  the  Labor  Party,  denied  that  any 
danger  threatened  the  Constitution  of  the  Union 
[and  stated  thatj  .  .  .  'The  one  and  only  object  of 
this  sudden  election  is  to  get  rid  if  possible  of 
that  inconveniently  considerable  Labor  Party  which 
you  sent  to  the  House  in  March,  and  to  get  back 
the  old  Unionist  profiteering  crowd.'  .  .  .  Follow- 
ing the  meeting  on  December  9  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Nationalist  Party,  General  Hertzog 
published  a  manifesto  stating  the  position  of  the 
Nationalists  on  imperialism  and  the  other  issues 
involved  in  the  election.  The  text  printed  fin  part] 
below  is  taken  from  the  translation  of  the  Dutch 
original,  published  in  the  Cape  Times  for  December 
10,  with  certain  corrections  afterwards  made  by 
the  Nationalist  Party  and  printed  in  the  same 
paper  on  December  i.v  'To  the  Electors  of  the 
Union:  Compelled  by  the  coalition  of  the  South 
African  Party  a"d  the  Unionists,  General  Smuts 
will  appeal  to  you  at  the  polling  booths  in  Feb- 
ruary  next   to  grant   him   your  confidence   as   the 
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Prime  Minister  and  ruler  of  the  Union.     The  ques- 
tion now  is  whether  this  confidence  may  be  placed 
in    him.     Through    the    fusion    of    the    party,    the 
South  African  Party  has  openly  declared  common 
cause    with    Sir    Thomas    Smartt    and    his    fellow 
Unionists.     The   former   South   African   Party   and 
the    Unionists    will    in    the    future    strive    side    by 
side  for  the   maintenance   and   furtherance   of   the 
imperial  policy  which  until  quite  recently  was  re- 
pudiated with  abhorrence  by  the  members  of  the 
South  African  Party  and  with  indignation  by  the 
Ministers   of   the   South   African   Party.   .    .   .  The 
increase  of  want  and  poverty  among   our  people, 
the  high  cost  of  living,  the  increased  cost  of  shop 
goods,  the  retrogression  of  the  families  of  farmers, 
the    dislocation    of   the    exchange,   the    want    of   a 
market  for  the  export  of  our  products,  the  pressure 
of  the  trading  classes,  the  lack  of  money  and  the 
pressure    exercised    by    the    banks — all    these    are 
questions  which  are  most  intimately  connected  with 
the  policy  prosecuted  by  the  Government.     Every 
one  of  these  has  but  one  cause,  and  the  question 
is  how  far  the  imperialistic  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment is  the  cause  of  all  this.     If  the  blame  is  to  be 
attached    to    the    imperialistic    policy,    then    it    is 
sufficient  reason  for  every  one  of  us  to  detest  this 
policy,  and  then  it  is  our  absolute  duty  to  reject 
this  policy  by  our  united  strength.     In  the  mean- 
time, I  maintain  without  fear  or  hesitation  that  this 
policy   is   the   main   cause    of   all   our   misery   and 
retrogression,  and  I  go  further  and  hold  that  if  this 
is  not  speedily   put  an  end  to,  numerous  persons 
who  are  today  still  well  off  will  shortly  be  doomed 
to   ruination.      For    this    conviction    I    have    every 
reason,  and  the  justness  thereof  is  warranted  by 
the    activity    of    the    British    imperialistic    trades- 
people   and    politicians    to    possess    themselves    of 
the   monopolies   of   all   our   economic   sources   and 
means  of  help.  ...  [In  an  attack  upon  a  proposed 
imperial  bank,  he  said:]    This  bank  trust  will  be 
another  monopoly  which  will  see  to  it  that  in-so-far 
as   we   retain   any    further   economy    freedom,    we 
will  be  financially  bound  and  handed  over  to  the 
British  shipping  companies,  to  the  English  manu- 
facturer, and  to  the  London  banker.  ...  I  protest 
and   every    Afrikander   of    whatever    race    or    lan- 
guage   should    also    protest    against    the    accessory 
part  played  by  our  Government  in  this  combination 
to  effect  our  economic   ruin.     [This  was  followed 
by    an    attack   upon    the    economic    policy    of   the 
government,    especially    the    shipping    policy.     The 
manifesto  then  went  on  to  say:]   ...  It  is  alleged 
by  the  opposition  that  the  election  will  decide  the 
question    whether    we    want    a    republic    now    or 
not.  .  .  .  This  is  not  the  issue  and  will  not  be  the 
issue  at  the  next  election.  ...  As  General  Smuts 
admitted  in  the  course  of  an  address  in   Pretoria 
on  Friday,  December  3,  the  ideal  of  the  Nationalist 
Party  is  sovereign  independence  at  the  right  time. 
As  according  to  our  opinion  the  right  time  has  not 
arrived,   yet   the   Nationalist   Party   has   the   right, 
without  in  the  least  resigning  its  desire  for  freedom, 
to  say  that  it  does  not  wish  to  bring  the  matter 
to  a  vote  at  the  next  elections,  and  this  is  exactly 
what  the  Nationalist  Party  has  decided  to  do.     As 
far   as   that   party   is   concerned   it   will   surrender 
nothing   of   its   endeavor   to    obtain   independence, 
but    it    will    not    appeal    to    the    people    at    these 
elections   for   authority   for   a   republic.   .    .   .   The 
second  attempt  which  is  being  made  to  divert  the 
attention    of    the    electors    from    the    actual    issue 
at  the  coming  election  is  the  mean  imputation  that 
the   Nationalist   Party   is   a   racial   party   which   is 
endeavoring  to  create  unpleasantness  for  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking   people    in    South    Africa,    or    which 


grudges  them  the  same  rights,  privileges,  or  liber- 
ties in  common  with   the   Dutch-speaking   section. 
Those  who  declare  this  are  either  speaking  falsely 
or  with   intent   to  mislead,  or  they  are  the  dupes 
of  a  deliberate  campaign  of  slander  and  deception 
against  what  the  Nationalist  Party  has  had  to  fight 
from  the  very  hour  of  its  inception.  .  .  .  The  posi- 
tion which  the  Nationalist  Party  takes  up,  and  on 
which  its  whole  existence  is  based,  and  the  funda- 
mental   reason    of    its    republican    movement,    is 
the   equality   of   the   British   and   Dutch   in   South 
Africa.  .  .  .  Because  in  the  opinion  of  the  Nation- 
alists  this   equality   will   not   be   obtained   as  long 
as   the   British   connection   continues   to   exist,   the 
Nationalist  Party  has  adopted  as  its  practical  ideal 
the  severance  of  the  connection.  ...  As  far  as  the 
Nationalist  Party  is  concerned  I  have  a  right  to  say, 
and  I  say  it  in  all  honesty  and  sincerity,  that  its 
aim  is  still  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  commence- 
ment, namely,  to   insure   the   prosperity  and  hap- 
piness for  South  Africa  by  equality  in  the  exercise 
of   our  rights   and  the  enjoyment   of   our  liberties 
in  which,  without  the  equality,  we  can  never  share, 
whether   it   be   the   Dutchman   or  the  Englishman 
who  is  the  victim.'  ...  At  a  meeting  of  the  South 
African    Party    Club    on    December    13,    General 
Smuts   took   up   in   detail   the   charges   against   the 
Government  contained  in  General  Hertzog's  mani- 
festo.    Part   of   his  speech,   as   reproduced   in    the 
Cape    Times   for   December    14,   follows:    'Let    me 
come  to  General  Hertzog's  great  indictment  of  our 
economic    policy     He  says   that    the   imperialistic 
policy  of  the  Government  has  brought  the  country 
to   the  verge   of  bankruptcy  and  brought  wanton 
poverty  among  the  people.  .  .  .  Assuming  that  I 
and  riiy  other  colleagues  who  .served  under  General 
Botha  are  to   be   held  responsible   for  the   policy 
since    Union,    we    find    the    following    outstanding 
facts  between  igio  and  1910:    The  Union  increased 
its  imports  by  roughly  14  millions  sterling,  and  its 
exports  by  37  millions  sterling.     The  total  import 
and  export  trade  per  head  of  the  white  population 
rose  from  £72  per  annum  in  1910  to  £96  per  head 
per  annum  in  1919.    The  Post  Office  Savings  Bank 
deposits   increased   by   approximately   2%    millions 
sterling.     The    value    of    the    goods    manufactured 
in  the  Union  increased  by  about  £45,000,000.     The 
deposits  in  the  private  banks  went  up  by  leaps  and 
bounds.     How  the  country  has  been  impoverished 
when  such  increases  have  been  shown  we  confess 
we   do   not   know.     And   what   about  the   farmers 
in  1914?     The  exports  of  the  produce  of  the  land 
totaled  £9,090,442,  and  in   1919  they  were  valued 
at    £32,820,388,    an    expansion    of    nearly    £23,800, 
which  scarcely  spells  agricultural  "retrogression."  In 
the  same  period  there  was  a  big  drop  in  the  imports 
of  articles  of  food  and  drink,  so  that  the  agricul- 
turists not  only  vastly  increased  their  exports  but 
sold  more  stuff  within  South  Africa  as  well.     Thus 
the  general   charge   of   "ruining"   the   country   eco- 
nomically is  obviously  absurd.  .  .  .  When  General 
Hertzog  comes  down  from  vague  and  general  abuse 
to    specific    charges    against    the    economic    policy 
of   the    Government,   he    mentions    three    facts   as 
showing  our  imperialistic  policy.   ...  In  the  first 
place   he  says   that   South   Africa's   trade   and   re- 
sources are  to  be  handed  over  to  Great  Britain  to 
be  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  England.  .  .  .  [This 
charge   is   based   upon    a   r<»solution    which]    reads 
as    follows:     "The    Conference    agrees    that    it    is 
necessary  to  secure  for  the  British  Empire  and  the 
belligerent    Allies    the    command    of    certain    raw 
materials  in   order   to   enable   them   to   repair   the 
effects    of    the    war   as    soon    as    possible    and    to 
safeguard  their  industrial  requirements.    The  Con- 
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ference  is  of  opinion  that  the  governments  of  the 
British  Empire  should  make  such  arrangements 
among  themselves  as  will  insure  that  these  essential 
raw  materials  produced  within  the  Empire  shall  be 
available  for  the  above  purpose."  Now  it  is  perr 
fectly  clear  from  the  terms  of  this  resolution  that 
no  promise  was  ever  made  that  our  raw  materials 
should  exclusively  go  to  England  and  forego  the 
benefits  of  a  free  market.  In  every  case  arrange- 
ments have  to  be  made  between  the  Dominions 
and  the  allied  country  which  wanted  the  raw  ma- 
terials. No  such  arrangements  have  ever  been 
made  in  regard  to  South  Africa.  Our  producers, 
therefore,  have  always  been  free  to  sell  their 
produce  in  whatever  market  and  at  whatever  price 
they  liked.  .  .  .  The  fact  is  that  there  is  not  a 
tittle  of  truth  or  substance  in  this  charge  of 
economic  imperialism  which  General  Hertzog  makes 
against  the  Government.  Everybody  knows  that 
we  have  had  a  perfectly  free  market,  with  the 
whole  world,  except  the  enemy  countries,  during 
the  war,  and  now  since  the  war  we  have  a  free 
market  with  the  whole  world.  The  next  charge 
is  that  a  British  shipping  combine  has  and  will 
continue  to  have  complete  control  of  the  external 
transport  of  South  Africa.  How  General  Hertzog 
comes  to  formulate  this  as  a  charge  against  the 
Government  I  fail  to  understand.  It  is  admitted 
that  our  shipping  is  controlled  by  a  combine,  and 
has  so  been  controlled  for  many  years ;  but  this 
is  a  misfortune  which  we  share  with  many  other 
countries,  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  British 
Empire.  .  .  .  The  third  and  last  charge  of  eco- 
nomic imperialism  which  General  Hertzog  makes 
against  us  is  that  there  is  going  to  be  created  a 
central  imperial  bank  for  the  whole  empire  which 
will  control  our  South  African  credit  also.  .  .  . 
General  Hertzog  could  not,  of  course,  refer  to 
our  own  New  Central  Reserve  Bank  which  received 
the  blessing  of  the  Nationalist  Party  in  Parliament, 
and  is  purely  a  South  African  institution,  the 
control  of  which  is  entirely  local.'  .  .  .  During  the 
campaign  a  new  party  was  organized  by  certain 
dissatisfied  members  of  the  Labor  Party  and 
called  the  South  African  Liberal-Labor  Party.  .  .  . 
[Its  aims  were  to  establish]  a  new  democratic  organ- 
ization whose  main  platform  is  anti-republican  .  .  . 
[to]  support  Smuts  in  every  possible  way  to  main- 
tain the  position  South  Africa  has  gained  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  which  count,  but  ...  [to 
reserve  their  independence]  on  local  questions.  .  .  . 
[They  entirely  disagreed  with  the  Labor  people 
of  the  north  over  the  color  question  and  con- 
sidered that  the  Cape  colored  people  should  have 
full  privileges  in  every  respect,  and  opposed  the 
Bolshevist  tendencies  which  they  saw  in  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Labor  party]." — Nation,' Feb.  3,  ig2i. 
— "The  election  on  February  8  (1921)  resulted  in 
an  overwhelming  victory  for  General  Smuts.  The 
returns  stood:  South  African  Party  (General 
Smuts),  76;  Nationalists,  41;  Laborites,  g;  Inde- 
pendents, I,  giving  the  Unionists  a  certain  ma- 
jority over  all  of  25.  .  .  .  Enormous  majorities 
were  given  the  South  African  Party  in  Durban 
and  Cape  Town,  while  the  Labor  Party  suffered 
a  severe  reverse  in  the  Rand  district.  In  Cape 
Town  the  South  African  Party  gained  two  seats, 
in  Durban  three,  in  the  Rand  eight  and  in  East 
London  one.  The  victory  of  the  party  is  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  workingmen  voted  against  the 
secession  issue  raised  by  (}eneral  Hertzog,  and 
did  not  pay  much  attention  to  sectional  issues 
raised  by  labor  leaders.  Coincident  with  the  elec- 
tion were  two  signiiicant  events.  The  League  of 
Nations  issued  the  text  of  the  mandate  for  what 


was  formerly  German  Southwest  Africa,  which 
is  to  become  an  integral  portion  of  the  union. 
No  forced  labor  is  permitted,  no  intoxicants  are 
to  be  allowed  to  natives,  and  there  are  to  be  no 
military  training,  naval  bases,  or  fortifications  in 
the  territory.  The  second  event  was  the  decision 
of  New  York  banks  to  advance  85  per  cent,  on 
bills  on  South  Africa  against  the  previous  advance 
of  only  so  per  cent.  Five  thousand  miners  in  the 
Rand  district  struck  on  the  eve  of  election,  but 
the  move  was  regarded  as  pohtical  in  order  to 
consolidate  the  ranks  of  labor.  Nevertheless,  there 
.  .  .  [was]  great  anxiety  over  unemployment, 
which  .  .  .  [was]  serious  owing  to  the  closing  of 
mines.  The  condition  of  the  diggers  in  the  dia- 
mond fields  at  Bloemhof  and  other  places  was 
described  as  pitiable." — New  York  Times  Current 
History,  Mar.,  192 1,  pp.  500-501. 

1921. — Reparation  receipts  apportioned  at  im- 
perial conference. — Discussion  of  Anglo-Japa- 
nese alliance  and  Far  East  policy. — Declaration 
of  dominion  rights.  See  British  empire:  Co- 
lonial and  imperial  conferences:  1921:  Treaty  of 
Versailles. 

1921. — Electoral  system  at  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  See  Suffrage,  Manhood:  British  empire: 
1921. 

1921. — Report  on  government  of  Southwest 
Africa.  See  Southwest  .Africa,  Protectorate  of: 
1921-1922. 

1922. — Represented  at  Genoa  conference.  See 
Genoa  conference  (1922). 

1922. — Decision  of  Rhodesia  to  remain  out- 
side the  Union  of  South  Africa.  See  Rhodesia: 
1918-1922. 

1922. — Industrial  strife. — Agreement  between 
Nationalists  and  Laborites. — On  January  8,  1922, 
the  South  African  Industrial  Federation  acting 
upon  a  ballot  of  the  miners  declared  a  general 
strike  due  to  a  five  shilling  cut  in  wages.  A  series 
of  conferences  between  the  representatives  of  the 
chamber  of  mines  and  the  Industrial'  Federation 
were  held  but  all  chance  of  amicable  settlement 
was  jeopardized  by  the  intervention  of  certain  Na- 
tionalists who  urged  the  strikers  to  persist  in  their 
agitation.  They  made  speeches  declaring  that 
while  they  were  opposed  to  revolutionary  methods 
their  object  was  to  establish  a  republic  by  con- 
stitutional means.  March  8  saw  the  beginning 
of  a  revolutionar)'  outburst.  Government  forces 
were  called  out  and  the  strike  developed  into  an 
organized  attempt  by  revolutionaries  to  usurp  the 
functions  of  government  By  March  19,  how- 
ever, several  of  the  workers'  unions  acting  inde- 
pendently of  the  federation  declared  the  strike  at  an 
end  and  there  was  a  general  movement  to  return 
to  work  without  terms.  The  African  natives  took 
no  part  in  the  rebellion.  The  Nationalists  and 
the  Labor  party  came  to  a  working  agreement  in 
the  latter  part  of  1922.  The  Nationalists  agreed 
to  repudiate  republicanism  and  the  Laborites  the 
socialist  clause  in  their  constitution.  General 
Smuts  saw,  as  a  result  of  this  agreement,  dark 
days  in  store  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa. — See 
also  Labor  strikes  and  boycotts:  1922:  South 
Africa. 

See  also  Africa:  Modern  European  occupation; 
British  empire:  Character:  Characteristics  of  self- 
governing  colonics;  Education:  Modern  develop- 
ments: 20th  century:  General  Education:  South 
Africa;  World  War  and  cduiation:  Re-education; 
Federal  government:  Modern  ft'deration:  South 
.African  union;  Lihkakie.s:  Modern:  South  .•\frica ; 
Suj-j-rage,  Manhood;  British  empire:  1921;  Uni- 
versities AND  colleges:   1829-1919. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA,  Union  of.  Constitution. 
— Omitting  the  preamble,  which  sets  forth  the  de- 
sirability and  expediency,  "for  the  welfare  and 
future  progress  of  South  Africa,  that  the  several 
Hritish  Colonies  therein  shall  be  united  under  one 
(iovernment  in  a  legislative  union  under  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  the  provi- 
sions of  the  enactment  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  approved 
September  20,  1909,  are  as  follows: 

1. — Preliminary 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  South  Africa 
Act,  1Q09. 

2.  In  this  Act,  unless  it  is  otherwise  expressed  or 
implied,  the  words  "the  Union"  shall  be  taken 
to  mean  the  Union  of  South  Africa  as  constituted 
under  this  Act,  and  the  words  "Houses  of  Par- 
liament," "House  of  Parliament,"  or  "Parliament," 
shall  be  taken  to  mean  the  Parhament  of  the 
Union. 

3.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  referring  to  the 
King  shall  extend  to  His  Majesty's  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors in  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

II.— The  Union 

4.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  King,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Privy  Council,  to  declare  by  proclama- 
tion that,  on  and  after  a  day  therein  appointed,  not 
being  later  than  one  year  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  the  Colonies  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Natal,  the  Transvaal,  and  the  Orange  River  Colony, 
hereinafter  called  the  Colonies  shall  be  united  in  a 
Legislative  Union  under  one  Government  under  the 
name  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  On  and 
after  the  day  appointed  by  such  proclamation  the 
Government  and  Parliament  of  the  Union  shall 
have  full  power  and  authority  within  the  limits 
of  the  Colonies,  but  the  King  may  at  any  time 
after  the  proclamation  appoint  a  governor-general 
for  the  Union. 

5.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall,  unless  it  is 
otherwise  expressed  or  implied,  take  effect  on  and 
after  the  day  so  appointed. 

6.  The  colonies  mentioned  in  section  four  shall 
become  original  provinces  of  the  Union  under  the 
names  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Natal,  Transvaal, 
and  Orange  Free  State,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
original  provinces  shall  have  the  same  limits  as 
the  respective  colonies  at  the  establishment  of 
the  Union. 

7.  Upon  any  colony  entering  the  Union,  the  Co- 
lonial Boundaries  Act,  1895,  and  every  other  Act 
applying  to  any  of  the  Colonies  as  being  self- 
governing  colonies  or  colonies  with  responsible 
government,  shall  cease  to  apply  to  that  colony,  but 
as  from  the  date  when  this  Act  takes  effect  every 
such  Act  of  Parliament  shall  apply  to  the  Union. 

III. — Executive  Government 

8.  The  Executive  Government  of  the  Union  is 
vested  in  the  King,  and  shall  be  administered  by 
His  Majesty  in  person  or  by  a  governor-general 
as  His  representative. 

9.  The  Governor-General  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  King,  and  shall  have  and  may  exercise  in 
the  Union  during  the  King's  pleasure,  but  sub- 
ject to  this  Act,  such  powers  and  functions  of  the 
King  as  His  Majesty  may  be  pleased  to  assign 
to   him. 

10.  There  shall  be  payable  to  the  King  out  of  the 
Consolidated    Revenue    Fund    of    the    Union    for 


the  salary  of  the  Governor-General  an  annual 
sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  The  salary  of  the 
Governor-General  shall  not  be  altered  during  his 
continuance    in    office. 

11.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to  the 
Governor- General  extend  and  apply  to  the  Gov- 
ernor-General for  the  tmie  being  or  such  person  as 
the  King  may  appoint  to  admmister  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Union.  The  King  may  authorise  the 
Governor- General  to  appoint  any  person  to  be 
his  deputy  within  the  Union  during  his  tempo- 
rary absence,  and  in  that  capacity  to  exercise  lor 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Governor-General  during 
such  absence  all  such  powers  and  authorities  vested 
in  the  Governor-General  as  the  Governor-General 
may  assign  to  him,  subject  to  any  limitations 
expressed  or  directions  given  by  the  King ;  but  the 
appointment  of  such  deputy  shall  not  affect  the 
exercise  by  the  Governor-General  hiniself  of  any 
power  or  function. 

12.  There  shall  be  an  E.xecutive  Council  to  ad- 
vise the  Governor-General  in  the  government  of 
the  Union,  and  the  members  of  the  council  shall 
be  chosen  and  summoned  by  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral and  sworn  as  executive  councillors,  and  shall 
hold  office  during  his  pleasure. 

13.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  referring  to  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  shall  be  construed 
as  referring  to  the  Governor-General  acting  with 
the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council. 

14.  The  Governor-General  may  appoint  officers 
not  exceeding  ten  in  number  to  administer  such 
departments  of  State  of  the  Union  as  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  may  establish ;  such  officers  shall 
hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor- 
General.  They  shall  be  members  of  the  Executive 
Council  and  shall  be  the  King's  ministers  of  State 
for  the  Union.  After  the  first  general  election 
of  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  as  here- 
inafter provided,  no  minister  shall  hold  office  for  a 
longer  period  than  three  months  unless  he  is  or 
becomes  a  member  of  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

15.  The  appointment  and  removal  of  all  officers 
of  the  public  service  of  the  Union  shall  be  vested 
in  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  unless  the 
appointment  is  delegated  by  the  Governor-General 
in  Council  or  by  this  Act  or  by  a  law  of  Parlia- 
ment to  some  other  authority. 

16.  All  powers,  authorities,  and  functions  which 
at  the  establishment  of  the  Union  are  in  any  of 
the  Colonies  vested  in  the  Governor  or  in  the 
Governor  in  Council,  or  in  any  authority  of  the 
Colony,  shall,  as  far  as  the  same  continue  in 
existence  and  are  capable  of  being  exercised  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Union,  be  vested  in  the 
Governor-General  or  in  the  Governor-General  in 
Council,  or  in  the  authority  exercising  similar 
powers  under  the  Union,  as  the  case  may  be,  ex- 
cept such  powers  and  functions  as  are  by  this 
Act  or  may  by  a  law  of  Parhament  be  vested  in 
some   other   authority. 

17.  The  command  in  chief  of  the  naval  and  miU- 
tary  torces  within  the  Union  is  vested  in  the 
King  or  in  the  Governor  General  as  His  repre- 
sentative. 

18.  Save  as  in  section  twenty-three  excepted,  Pre- 
toria shall  be  the  seat  of  Government  of  the 
Union. 

IV. — Parliament 

19.  The  legislative  power  of  the  Union  shall  be 
vested  in  the  Parliament  of  the  Union,  herein 
called  Parliament,  which  shall  consist  of  the 
King,  a  Senate,  and  a  House  of  Assembly. 
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20.  The  Governor-General  may  appoint  such 
times  for  holding  the  sessions  of  Parliament  as 
he  thinks  fit,  and  may  also  from  time  to  time, 
by  proclamation  or  otherwise  prorogue  Parlia- 
ment, and  may  in  like  manner  dissolve  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Assembly  simultaneously,  or 
the  House  of  Assembly  alone:  provided  that  the 
Senate  shall  not  be  dissolved  within  a  period  of 
ten  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Union, 
and  provided  further  that  the  dissolution  of  the 
Senate  shall  not  affect  any  senators  nominated 
by  the  Governor  General  in  Council. 

21.  Parliament  shall  be  summoned  to  meet  not 
later  than  six  months  after  the  establishment  of 
the   Union. 

22.  There  shall  be  a#session  of  Parliament  once 
at  least  in  every  year,  so  that  a  period  of  twelve 
months  shall  not  intervene  between  the  last  sitting 
of  Parliament  in  one  session  and  its.  first  sitting 
in  the  next  session. 

23.  Cape  Town  shall  be  the  seat  of  the  Legisla- 
lature  of  the  Union. 

Senate 

24.  For  ten  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Union  the  constitution  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  re- 
respect  of  the  original  provinces,  be  as  follows: 
(i)  Eight  senators  shall  be  nominated  by  the 
Governor-General  in  Council,  and  for  each  orig- 
inal province  eight  senators  shall  be  elected  in 
the  manner  hereinafter  provided:  (ii)  The  sen- 
ators to  be  nominated  by  the  Governor-General 
in  Council  shall  hold  their  seats  for  ten  years. 
One  half  of  their  number  shall  be  selected  on  the 
ground  mainly  of  their  thorough  acquaintance, 
by  reason  of  their  official  experience  or  otherwise, 
with  the  reasonable  wants  and  wishes  of  the 
coloured  races  in  South  Africa.  If  the  seat  of 
a  senator  so  nominated  shall  become  vacant,  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  shall  nominate  an- 
other person  to  be  a  senator,  who  shall  hold  his 
seat  for  ten  years:  (iii)  After  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  and  before  the  day  appointed  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Union,  the  Governor  of  each 
of  the  Colonies  shall  summon  a  special  sitting  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  two 
Houses  sitting  together  as  one  body  and  presided 
over  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
shall  elect  eight  persons  to  be  senators  for  ihe 
province.  Such  senators  shall  hold  their  seats  for 
ten  years.  If  the  seat  of  a  senator  so  elected 
shall  become  vacant,  the  provincial  council  of  the 
province  for  which  such  senator  has  been  elected 
shall  choose  a  i>erson  to  hold  the  seat  until  the 
completion  of  the  period  for  which  the  person 
in  whose  seat  he  is  elected  would  have  held  his 
seat. 

25.  Parliament  may  provide  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  Senate  "shall  be  constituted  after  the 
expiration  of  ten  years,  and  unless  and  until  such 
provision  shall  have  been  made — (i)  the  provisions 
of  the  last  preceding  section  with  regard  to 
nominated  senators  shall  continue  to  have  effect ; 
(ii)  eight  .senators  for  each  province  shall  be 
elected  by  the  members  of  the  provincial  council 
of  such  province  together  with  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Assembly  elected  for  such  province. 
Such  senators  shall  hold  their  seats  for  ten  years 
unless  the  Senate  be  sooner  dissolved.  If  the 
seat  of  an  elected  senator  .shall  become  vacant, 
the  members  of  the  provincial  council  of  the 
province,  together  with  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  elected  for  such  province,  shall 
choose  a  person  to  hold  the  seat  until  the  com- 


pletion of  the  period  for  which  the  person  in 
whose  stead  he  is  elected  would  have  held  his 
seat.  The  Governor-General  in  Council  shall  make 
regulations  for  the  joint  election  of  senators  pre- 
scribed in  this  section. 

26.  The  qualifications  of  a  senator  shall  be  as 
follows: — He  must — (a)  be  not  less  than  thirty 
years  of  age;  (b)  be  qualified  to  be  registered  as 
a  voter  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  in  one  of  the  provinces;  (c)  have 
resided  for  five  years  within  the  limits  of  the 
Union  as  existing  at  the  time  when  he  is  elected 
or  nominated,  as  the  case  may  be;  (d)  be  a 
British  subject  of  European  descent;  {e)  in  the 
case  of  an  elected  senator,  be  the  registered  owner 
of  immovable  property  within  the  Union  of  the 
value  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  pounds  over 
and  above  any  special  mortgages  thereon.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  residence  in,  and 
property  situated  within,  a  colony  before  its  in- 
corporation in  the  Union  shall  be  treated  as  resi- 
dence in  and  property  situated  within  the  Union. 

27.  The  Senate  shall,  before  proceeding  to  the 
dispatch  of  any  other  business,  choose  a  senator 
to  be  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  as  often 
as  the  office  of  President  becomes  vacant  the 
Senate  shall  again  choose  a  senator  to  be  the 
President.  The  President  shall  cease  to  hold  office 
if  he  ceases  to  be  a  senator.  He  may  be  removed 
from  office  by  a  vote  of  the  Senate,  or  he  may 
resign  his  office  by  writing  under  his  hand  addressed 
to  the  Governor-General.  ' 

28.  Prior  to  or  during  any  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent the  Senate  may  choose  a  senator  to  perform 
his  duties  in  his  absence. 

29.  A  senator  may,  by  writing  under  his  hand 
addressed  to  the  Governor-General,  resign  his  seat, 
which  thereupon  shall  become  vacant.  The  Gov- 
ernor-General shall  as  soon  as  practicable  cause 
steps  to  be  taken  to  have  the  vacancy  filled. 

30.  The  presence  of  at  least  twelve  senators  shall 
be  necessary  to  constitute  a  meeting  of  the  Senate 
for  the  exercise  of  its  powers. 

31.  All  questions  in  the  Senate  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  of  votes  of  senators  present 
other  than  the  President  or  the  presiding  senator, 
who  shall,  however,  have  and  exercise  a  casting 
vote  in  the  case  of  an  equality  of  votes. 

House  of  Assembly 


32.  The  House  of  Assembly  shall  be  composed  of 
members  directly  chosen  by  the  voters  of  the 
Union  in  electoral  divisions  delimited  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

33.  The  number  of  members  to  be  elected  in  the 
original  provinces  at  the  first  election  and  until 
the  number  is  altered  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  as  follows:  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  fifty-one ;  Natal,  seventeen ;  Trans- 
vaal, thirty-six;  Orange  Free  State,  seventeen. 
These  numbers  may  be  increased  as  provided  in  the 
next  succeeding  section,  but  shall  not,  in  the  case 
of  any  original  province,  be  diminished  until  the 
total  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  .•\ssem- 
bly  in  respect  of  the  provinces  herein  provided 
for  reaches  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  until  a  i^eriod 
of  ten  years  has  elapsed  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Union,  whichever  is  the  longer  period. 

34.  The  number  of  members  to  be  elected  in  each 
province,  as  provided  in  section  thirty-three,  shall 
be  increased  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  neces- 
sary in  accordance  with  the  following  provisions: 
(i)  The  quota  of  the  Union  shall  be  obtained  by 
dividing    the    total    number    of    European    male 
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adults  in  the  Union,  as  ascertained  at  tiie  census 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  by  the  total  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  as  con- 
stituted at  the  establishment  of  the  Union:  (ii)  In 
nineteen  hundred  and  tjeven,  and  every  five  years 
thereafter,  a  census  of  the  European  population  of 
the  Union  shall  be  taken  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act:  (iii)  After  any  such  census  the  number  of 
European  male  adults  in  each  province  shall  be 
compared  with  the  number  of  European  male 
adults  as  ascertained  at  the  census  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  four,  and,  in  the  case  of  any  prov- 
ince where  an  increase  is  shown,  as  compared  with 
the  census  of  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  equal 
to  the  quota  of  the  Union  or  any  multiple  thereof, 
the  number  of  members  allotted  to  such  province 
in  the  last  preceding  section  shall  be  increased  by 
an  additional  member  or  an  additional  number  of 
members  equal  to  such  multiple,  as  the  case  may 
be:  (iv)  Notwithstanding  anything  herein  con- 
tained, no  additional  member  shall  be  allotted  to 
any  province  until  the  total  number  of  European 
male  adults  in  such  province  exceeds  the  quota  of 
the  Union  multiplied  by  the  number  of  members 
allotted  to  such  province  for  the  time  being,  and 
thereupon  additional  members  shall  be  allotted 
to  such  province  in  respect  only  of  such  excess: 
(v)  As  soon  as  the  number  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  to  be  elected  in  the  original 
provinces  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  sub- 
sections reaches  the  total  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  such  total  shall  not  be  further  increased 
unless  and  until  Parliament  otherwise  provides; 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  last  preced- 
ing section  the  distribution  of  members  among 
the  provinces  shall  be  such  that  the  proportion 
between  the  number  of  members  to  be  elected  at 
any  time  in  each  province  and  the  number  of 
European  male  adults  in  such  province,  as  ascer- 
tained at  the  last  preceding  census,  shall  as  far 
as  possible  be  identical  throughout  the  Union: 
(vi)  "Male  adults"  in  this  Act  shall  be  taken  to 
mean  males  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  up- 
wards not  being  members  of  His  Majesty's  regular 
forces  on  full  pay:  (vii)  For  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  the  number  of  European  male  adults,  as 
ascertained  at  the  census  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  four,  shall  be  taken  to  be — For  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  167,546;  for  Natal,  34,784;  for  the 
Transvaal,  io6,4g3 ;  fo-  the  Orange  Free  State, 
41,014. 

35.  (i)  Parhament  may  by  law  prescribe  the 
quaUfications  which  shall  be  necessary  to  entitle 
persons  to  vote  at  the  election  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  but  no  such  law  shall  dis- 
qualify any  person  in  the  province  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  who,  under  the  laws  existing  in  the 
Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  at  the  estab- 
hshment  of  the  Union,  is  or  may  become  capable 
of  being  registered  as  a  voter  from  being  so  regis- 
tered in  the  province  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
by  reason  of  his  race  or  colour  only,  unless  the 
Bill  be  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  sit- 
ting together,  and  at  the  third  reading  be  agreed 
to  by  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  members  of  both  Houses.  A  Bill  so  passed 
at  such  joint  sitting  shall  be  taken  to  have  been 
duly  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  (2) 
No  person  who  at  the  passing  of  any  such  law  is 
registered  as  a  voter  in  any  province  shall  be  re- 
moved from  the  register  by  reason  only  of  any 
disqualification  based  on  race  or  colour. 

36.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  last  pre- 
ceding section,  the  qualifications  of  parliamentary 
voters,   as  existing  in   the  several  Colonies  at   the 


establishment  of  the  Union,  shall  be  the  quaUfica- 
tions necessary  to  entitle  persons  in  the  correspond- 
ing provinces  to  vote  for  the  election  of  members 
of  the  House  of  Assembly:  Provided  that  no  mem- 
ber of  His  Majesty's  regular  forces  on  full  pay 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  voter. 

[Section  37  of  the  act  applies  to  the  elections 
of  members  of  the  House  ol  Assemoly  ail  existing 
election  laws  in  the  respective  provinces  relating 
to  the  elections  for  their  more  numerous  Houses 
of  Parliament,  excepting  that  it  requires  all  polls 
to  be  taken  on  one  and  the  same  day  throughout 
the  Union.  Sections  38  to  43  inclusive  provide  for 
the  creation  of  a  joint  commission  to  determine  the 
first  division  of  the  provinces  into  equalized  elec- 
toral divisions,  and  for  the  subsequent  commissions 
of  three  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  South 
Africa  for  re-divisions,  as  they  become  necessary.] 

44.  The  qualifications  of  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  shall  be  as  follows:— He  must — (a) 
be  qualified  to  be  registered  as  a  voter  for  the 
election  of  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
in  one  of  the  provinces;  (b)  have  resided  for  five 
years  within  the  limits  of  the  Union  as  existing 
at  the  time  when  he  is  elected;  (c)  be  a  British 
subject  of  European  descent.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  residence  in  a  colony  before  its  in- 
corporation in  the  Union  shall  be  treated  as  resi- 
dence in  the  Union. 

45.  Every  House  of  Assembly  shall  continue  for 
five  years  from  the  first  meeting  thereof,  and 
no  longer,  but  may  be  sooner  dissolved  by  the 
Governor-General. 

'46.  The  House  of  Assembly  shall,  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  despatch  of  any  other  business,  choose 
a  member  to  be  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and, 
as  often  as  the  office  of  Speaker  becomes  vacant, 
the  House  shall  again  choose  a  member  to  be  the 
Speaker.  The  Speaker  shall  cease  to  hold  his 
office  if  he  ceases  to  be  a  member.  He  may  be 
removed  from  office  by  a  vote  of  the  House, 
or  he  may  resign  his  office  or  his  seat  by  writing 
under  his  hand  addressed  to  the  Governor-General. 

47.  Prior  to  or  during  the  absence  of  the  Speaker, 
the  House  of  Assembly  may  choose  a  member  to 
perform  his  duties  in  his  absence. 

48.  A  member  may,  by  writing  under  his  hand 
addressed  to  the  Speaker,  or,  if  there  is  no  Speaker, 
or  if  the  Speaker  is  absent  from  the  Union,  to 
the  Governor-General,  resign  his  seat,  which  shall 
thereupon  become  vacant. 

49.  The  presence  of  at  least  thirty  members  of 
the  House  of  Assembly  shall  be  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  meeting  of  the  House  for  the  exercise  of 
its  powers. 

50.  All  questions  in  the  House  of  Assembly  shall 
be  determined  by  a  majority  of  votes  of  members 
present  other  than  the  Speaker  or  the  presiding 
member,  who  shall,  however,  have  and  exercise 
a  casting  vote  in  the  case  of  an  equahty  of  votes. 

Both   Houses  of  Parliament 

[Section  51  prescribes  the  oath  or  affirmation  of 
allegiance  to  the  British  sovereign  which  each 
senator  and  member  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
must  subscribe  to  before  taking  his  seat.] 

52.  A  member  of  either  House  of  Parliament  shall 
be  incapable  of  being  chosen  or  of  sitting  as  a 
member  of  the  other  House:  Provided  that  every 
minister  of  State  who  is  a  member  of  either 
House  of  Parliament  shall  have  the  right  to  sit 
and  speak  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly, but  shall  vote  only  in  the  House  of  which  he 
is  a  member. 
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53.  No  person  shall  be  capable  of  being  chosen 
or  of  sitting  as  a  senator  or  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  who — (a)  has  been  at  any  time 
convicted  of  any  crime  or  offence  for  which  he 
shall  have  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  with- 
out the  option  of  a  fine  for  a  term  of  not  less 
than  twelve  months,  unless  he  shall  have  received 
a  grant  of  amnesty  or  a  free  pardon,  or  unless 
such  imprisonment  shall  have  expired  at  least 
five  years  before  the  date  of  his  election;  or  {b)  is 
an  unrehabilitated  insolvent;  or  (c)  is  of  unsound 
mind,  and  has  been  so  declared  by  a  competent 
court;  or  (d)  holds  any  office  of  profit  under  the 
Crown  within  the  Union:  Provided  that  the  fol- 
lowing persons  shall  not  be  deemed  to  hold  an 
office  of  profit  under  the  Crown  for  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection:  (i)  a  minister  of  State  for  the 
Union;  (2)  a  person  in  receipt  of  a  pension  from 
the  Crown;  (3)  an  officer  or  member  of  His 
Majesty's  naval  or  military  forces  on  retired  or 
half  pay,  or  an  officer  or  member  of  the  naval 
or  military  forces  of  the  Union  whose  services  are 
not  wholly  employed  by  the  Union. 

54.  If  a  senator  or  member  of  the  House  of 
Assembly — (a)  becomes  subject  to  any  of  the  disa- 
bilities mentioned  in  the  last  preceding  section ;  or 

(b)  ceases  to  be  quahfied  as  required  by  law;  or 

(c)  fails  for  a  whole  ordinary  session  to  attend 
without  the  special  leave  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Assembly,  as  the  case  may  be;  his  seat 
shall  thereupon  become  vacant. 

[Section  55  imposes  a  penalty  of  £100  for  each 
day  on  which  any  disqualified  person  may  know- 
ingly sit  in  ParHament.] 

56.  Each  senator  and  each  member  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  shall,  under  such  rules  as  shall  be 
framed  by  Parliament,  receive  an  allowance  of 
four  hundred  pounds  a  year,  to  be  reckoned  from 
the  date  on  which  he  takes  his  seat:  Provided  that 
for  every  day  of  the  session  on  which  he  is  absent 
there  shall  be  deducted  from  such  allowance  the 
sum  of  three  pounds:  Provided  further  that  no 
such  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  a  Minister  receiving 
a  salary  under  the  Crown  or  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly. A  day  of  the  session  shall  mean  in  respect  of 
a  member  any  day  during  a  session  on  which  the 
House  of  which  he  is  a  member  or  any  committee 
of  which  he  is  a  member  meets. 

[Sections  57-58  relate  to  the  privileges  of  each 
House  of  ParHament  and  its  right  to  make  rules 
of  procedure  for  the  conduct  of  its  business.] 

Powers  of  Parliament 

59.  Parliament  shall  have  full  power  to  make 
laws  for  tlie  peace,  order,  and  good  government  of 
the  Union. 

60.  (i)  Bills  appropriating  revenue  or  moneys 
or  imposing  taxation  shall  originate  only  in  the 
House  of  Assembly.  But  a  Bill  shall  not  be  taken 
to  appropriate  revenue  or  moneys  or  to  impose 
taxation  by  reason  only  of  its  containing  pro- 
visions for  the  imposition  or  appropriation  of 
fines  or  other  pecuniary  penalties.  (2)  The  Sen- 
ate may  not  amend  any  Bills  so  far  as  they  im- 
pose taxation  or  appropriate  revenue  or  moneys 
for  the  services  of  the  Government.  (3)  The 
Senate  may  not  amend  any  Bill  so  as  to  increase 
any   proposed   charges   or   burden    on    the    people. 

61.  Any  Bill  which  appropriates  revenue  or 
moneys  for  the  ordinary  annual  services  of  the 
Government  shall  deal  only  with  such  appropria- 
tion. 

62.  The  House  of  Assembly  shall  not  originate  or 


pass  any  vote,  resolution,  address,  or  Bill  for  the 
appropriation  of  any  part  of  the  public  revenue 
or  of  any  tax  or  impost  to  any  purpose  unless 
such  appropriation  has  been  recommended  by  mes- 
sage from  the  Governor-General  during  the  Session 
in  which  such  vote,  resolution,  address,  or  Bill  is 
proposed. 

63.  If  the  House  of  Assembly  passes  any  Bill 
and  the  Senate  rejects  or  fails  to  pass  it  or  passes 
it  with  amendments  to  which  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly will  not  agree,  and  if  the  House  of  Assembly 
in  the  next  session  again  passes  the  Bill  with 
or  without  any  amendments  which  have  been 
made  or  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  and  the  Senate 
rejects  or  fails  to  pass  it  or  passes  it  with  amend- 
ments to  which  the  House  of  Assembly  will  not 
agree,  the  Governor-General  may  during  that  ses- 
sion convene  a  joint  sitting  of  the  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Assembly.  The  mem- 
bers present  at  any  such  joint  sitting  may  delib- 
erate and  shall  vote  together  upon  the  Bill  as 
last  proposed  by  the  House  of  Assembly  and 
upon  amendments,  if  any,  which  have  been  made 
therein  by  one  House  of  Parliament  and  not 
agreed  to  by  the  other;  and  any  such  amend- 
ments which  are  affirmed  by  a  majority  of  the 
total  number  of  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Assembly  present  at  such  sitting  shall 
be  taken  to  have  been  carried,  and  if  the  Bill 
with  the  amendments,  if  any,  is  affirmed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Assembly  present  at  such  sitting,  it  shall  be 
taken  to  have  been  duly  passed  by  both  Houses 
of  Parliament:  Provided  that,  if  the  Senate  shall 
reject  or  fail  to  pass  any  Bill  deahng  with  the 
appropriation  of  revenue  or  moneys  for  the  pub- 
lic service,  such  joint  sitting  may  be  convened 
during  the  same  session  in  which  the  Senate  so 
rejects  or  fails  to  pass  such  Bill. 

64.  When  a  Bill  is  presented  to  the  Governor- 
General  for  the  King's  Assent,  he  shall  declare 
according  to  his  discretion,  but  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  to  such  instructions 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  given  in  that  behalf 
by  the  King,  that  he  assents  in  the  King's  name, 
or  that  he  withholds  assent,  or  that  he  reserves 
the  Bill  for  the  signification  of  the  King's  pleasure. 
All  Bills  repealing  or  amending  this  section  or 
any  of  the  provisions  of  Chapter  IV.  under  the 
heading  "House  of  Assembly,"  and  all  Bills  abol- 
ishing provincial  councils  or  abridging  the  powers 
conferred  on  provincial  councils  under  section 
eighty-five,  otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  that  section,  shall  be  so  reserved. 
The  Governor-General  may  return  to  the  House  in 
which  it  originated  any  Bill  so  presented  to  him, 
and  may  transmit  therewith  any  amendments  which 
he  may  recommend,  and  the  House  may  deal  with 
the   recommendation. 

65.  The  King  may  disallow  any  law  within  one 
year  after  it  has  been  assented  to  by  the  Governor- 
General,  and  such  disallowance,  on  being  made 
known  by  the  Governor-General  by  speech  or  mes- 
sage to  each  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  or  by 
proclamation,  shall  annul  the  law  from  the  day 
when  the  disallowance  is  so  made  known. 

66.  A  Bill  reserved  for  the  King's  pleasure  shall 
not  have  any  force  unless  and  until,  within  one 
year  from  the  day  on  which  it  was  presented  to 
the  Governor-General  for  the  King's  Assent,  the 
Governor-General  makes  known  by  speech  or  mes- 
sage to  each  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  or  by 
proclamation  that  it  has  received  the  King's 
Assent. 

67.  As  soon  as  may  be  after  any  law  shall  have 
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been  assented  to  in  the  King's  name  by  the  Gov- 
ernor-General, or  having  been  reserved  tor  the 
King's  pleasure  shall  have  received  his  assent, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Assembly  shall  cause 
two  lair  copies  of  such  law,  one  being  in  the 
English  and  the  other  in  the  Dutch  language  (one 
of  which  copies  shall  be  signed  by  the  Governor- 
General),  to  be  enrolled  of  record  in  the  office 
of  the  Registrar  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  South  Africa ;  and  such  copies 
shall  be  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  provisions 
of  every  such  law,  and  in  case  of  conflict  between 
the  two  copies  thus  deposited  that  signed  by  the 
Governor-General  shall  prevail. 


V. — The  Provinces 

Administrators 

68.  (i)  In  each  province  there  shall  be  a  chief 
executive  officer  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council,  who  shall  be  styled  the 
administrator  of  the  province,  and  in  whose  name 
all  executive  acts  relating  to  provincial  affairs 
therein  shall  be  done^  (2)  In  the  appointment  of 
the  administrator  of  any  province,  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  give 
preference  to  persons  resident  in  such  province. 
(3)  Such  administrator  shall  hold  office  for  a  term 
of  five  years  and  shall  not  be  removed  before 
the  expiration  thereof  except  by  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  for  cause  assigned,  which  shall 
be  communicated  by  message  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  within  one  week  after  the  removal,  if 
Parliament  be  then  sitting,  or,  if  Parliament  be 
not  sitting,  then  within  one  week  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  ensuing  session.  (4)  The 
Governor-General  in  Council  may  from  time  to 
time  appoint  a  deputy  administrator  to  execute  the 
office  and  functions  of  the  administrator  during 
his  absence,   illness,  or  other  inability. 

69.  The  salaries  of  the  administrators  shall  be 
fixed  and  provided  by  Parliament,  and  shall  not 
be  reduced  during  their  respective  terms  of  office. 


Provincial  Councils 

70.  (i)  There  shall  be  a  provincial  council  in 
each  province  consisting  of  the  same  number  of 
members  as  are  elected  in  the  province  for  the 
House  of  Assembly:  Provided  that,  in  any  prov- 
ince whose  representatives  in  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly shall  be  less  than  twenty-five  in  number,  the 
provincial  council  shall  consist  of  twenty-five 
members.  (2)  Any  person  qualified  to  vote  for 
the  election  of  members  of  the  provincial  council 
shall  be  qualified  to  be  a  member  of  such  council. 

[Sections  71-77  are  regulative  of  the  elections, 
the  terms  (three  years),  and  the  sittings  of  the 
Provincial  Councils.  Sections  78-84  are  creative  of 
Executive  Committees,  for  which  each  Provincial 
Council  shall  elect  "from  among  its  members,  or 
otherwise,"  four  persons,  to  be  joined  with  the 
administrator  of  the  Province,  the  latter  being 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  thus  con- 
stituted. This  Committee,  "on  behalf  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Council,"  being  appointed  to  "carry  on  the 
administration  of  provincial  affairs,"  and,  "subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,"  to  be  invested  with 
"all  powers,  authorities,  and  functions  which  at 
the  establishment  of  the  Union  are  vested  in  or 
exercised  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  or  any 
minister  of  the  Colony."] 


Powers  of  Provincial  Councils 

85.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the 
assent  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council  as 
hereinafter  i)rovided,  the  provincial  council  nviy 
make  ordinances  in  relation  to  matters  coming 
within  the  following  classes  of  subjects  (that  is 
to  say);  —  (i)  Direct  taxation  within  the  provmce 
in  order  to  raise  a  revenue  for  provincial  purposes: 
(ii)  The  borrowing  of  money  on  the  sole  credit 
of  the  province  with  the  consent  of  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  and  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations to  be  framed  by  Parliament:  (iii)  Educa- 
tion, other  than  higher  education,  for  a  period  of 
five  years  and  thereafter  until  Parliament  other- 
wise provides:  (iv)  Agriculture  to  the  extent  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  to  be  defined  by  Parlia- 
ment: (v)  The  establishment,  maintenance  and 
management  of  hospitals  and  charitable  institu- 
tions: (vi)  Municipal  institutions,  divisional  coun- 
cils and  other  local  institutions  of  a  similar  nature: 
(vii)  Local  works  and  undertakings  within  the 
province,  other  than  railways  and  harbours  and 
other  than  such  works  as  extend  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  province,  and  subject  to  the  power 
of  Parliament  to  declare  any  work  a  national  work 
and  to  provide  for  its  construction  by  arrangement 
with  the  provincial  council  or  otherwise:  (viii) 
Roads,  outspans,  ponts,  and  bridges,  other  than 
bridges  connecting  two  provinces:  (ix)  Markets 
and  pounds:  (x)  Fish  and  game  preservation:  (xi) 
The  imposition  of  punishment  by  fine,  penalty, 
or  imprisonment  for  enforcing  any  law  or  any 
ordinance  of  the  province  made  in  relation  to 
any  matter  coming  within  any  of  the  classes  of 
subjects  enumerated  in  this  section:  (xii)  Gen- 
erally all  matters  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Governor-General  in  Council,  are  of  a  merely 
local  or  private  nature  in  the  province:  (xiii)  All 
other  subjects  in  respect  of  which  Parliament  shall 
by  any  law  delegate  the  power  of  making  ordi- 
nances to  the  provincial  council. 

[Sections  86-03  are  regulative  of  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  thus  conferred.] 

94.  The  seats  of  provincial  government  shall  be 
— For  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Cape  Town;  for 
Natal,  Pietermaritzburg;  for  the  Transvaal,  Pre- 
toria;   for   the   Orange    Free    State,    Bloemfontein. 


VI. — The  Supreme  Court  of  South  Africa 

95.  There  shall  be  a  Supreme  Court  of  South 
Africa  consisting  of  a  Chief  Justice  of  South 
Africa,  the  ordinary  judges  of  appeal,  and  the  other 
judges  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  South  Africa  in  the  provinces. 

96.  There  shall  be  an  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  South  Africa,  consisting  of 
the  Chief  Justice  of  South  Africa,  two  ordinary 
judges  of  appeal,  and  two  additional  judges  of 
appeal.  Such  additional  judges  of  appeal  shall  be 
assigned  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council  to  the 
Appellate  Division  from  any  of  the  provincial  or 
local  divisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  South 
Africa,  but  shall  continue  to  perform  their  duties 
as  judges  of  their  respective  divisions  when  their 
attendance  is  not  required  in  the  Appellate  Divi- 
sion. 

97.  The  Governor-General  in  Council  may,  during 
the  absence,  illness,  or  other  incapacity  of  the 
Chief  Justice  of  South  Africa,  or  of  any  ordinary  or 
additional  judge  of  appeal,  appoint  another  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Africa  to  act 
temporarily  as  such  chief  justice,  ordinary  judge  of 
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appeal,  or  additional  judge  of  appeal,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

98.  (i)  The  several  supreme  courts  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  Natal,  and  the  Transvaal,  and 
the  High  Court  of  the  Orange  River  Colony  shall, 
on  the  establishment  of  the  Union,  become  pro- 
vincial divisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  South 
Africa  within  their  respective  provinces,  and  shall 
each  be  presided  over  by  a  judge  president. 

[Further  prescriptions  on  the  same  subject  are 
contained  in  this  and  the  next  section  of  the  act.] 

100.  The  Chief  Justice  of  South  Africa,  the  ordi- 
nary judges  of  appeal,  and  all  other  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  South  Africa  to  be  appointed 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Union  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  and 
shall  receive  such  remuneration  as  Parliament 
shall  prescribe,  and  their  remunerations  shall  not 
be   diminished   during   their   continuance   in   office. 

101.  The  Chief  Justice  of  South  Africa  and  other 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Africa 
shall  not  be  removed  from  office  except  by  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  on  an  address  from 
both  Houses  of  Parhament  in  the  same  session 
praying  for  such  removal  on  the  ground  of  misbe- 
haviour  or   incapacity. 

102.  Upon  any  vacancy  occuring  in  any  division 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Africa,  other  than 
the  Appellate  Division,  the  Governor-General  in 
Council  may,  in  case  he  shall  consider  that  the 
number  of  judges  of  such  court  may  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  pubhc  interest  be  reduced,  postpone 
filling  the  vacancy  until  Parhament  shall  have 
determined  whether  such  reduction  shall  take  place. 

[Rules  concerning  the  cases,  civil  and  criminal, 
which  may  be  appealed  from  inferior  courts  to  the 
Appellate  Division,  and  not  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
are  laid  down  in  sections  103-105.] 

106.  There  shall  be  no  appeal  from  the  Supreme 
Court  of  South  Africa  or  from  any  division 
thereof  to  the  King  in  Council,  but  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  construed  to  impair  any  right 
which  the  King  in  Council  may  be  pleased  to 
exercise  to  grant  special  leave  to  appeal  from  the 
Appellate  Division  to  the  King  in  Council.  Parlia- 
ment may  make  laws  hmiting  the  matters  in 
respect  of  which  such  special  leave  may  be  asked, 
but  Bills  containing  any  such  hmitation  shall  be 
reserved  by  the  Governor-General  for  the  significa- 
tion of  His  Majesty's  pleasure;  Provided  that 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  any  right  of 
appeal  to  His  Majesty  in  Council  from  any  judg- 
ment given  by  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  under  or  in  virtue  of  the  Colonial 
Courts   of   Admiralty   Act,    1890. 

107.  The  Chief  Justice  of  South  Africa  and  the 
ordinary  judges  of  appeal  may,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  make 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Appellate  Division  and  prescribing  the  time  and 
manner  of  making  appeals  thereto.  Until  such 
rules  shall  have  been  promulgated,  the  rules  in 
force  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  at  the  establishment  of  the  Union  shall 
mutatis   mutandis   apply. 

[The  rules  and  sessions  of  the  provincial  and 
local  divisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  execution 
of  writs,  etc.,  are  set  forth  in  sections  108-116.] 

VII. — Finance  and  Railways 

117.  All  revenues,  from  whatever  source  arising, 
over  which  the  several  Colonies  have  at  the 
establishment  of  the  Union  power  of  appropria- 
tion, shall  vest  in  the  Governor-General  in  Coun- 


cil. There  shall  be  formed  a  Railway  and  Harbour 
Fund,  into  which  shall  be  paid  all  revenues  raised 
or  received  by  the  Governor-General  from  the 
administration  of  the  railways,  portSj  and  har- 
bours, and  such  fund  shall  be  appropriated  by 
Parliament  to  the  purposes  of  the  railways,  ports, 
and  harbours  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  this 
Act.  There  shall  also  be  fornied  a  ConsoHdated 
Revenue  Fund,  into  which  shall  be  paid  all  other 
revenues  raised  or  received  by  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council,  and  such  fund  shall  be 
appropriated  by  Parliament  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Union  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  this  Act, 
and  subject   to   the   charges  imposed   thereby. 

[Sections  118-123  provide  for  a  commission  "to 
institute  an  inquiry  into  the  financial  relations 
which  should  exist  between  the  Union  and  the 
provinces";  prescribe  the  division  to  be  made 
meantime  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund ; 
make  the  interest  of  the  public  debts  a  first  charge 
on  that  fund;  transfer  to  the  Union  all  stocks, 
moneys,  and  securities,  all  crown  lands,  public 
works,  etc.,  and  all  rights  in  mines  and  minerals 
that  belonged  to  each  of  the  colonies  at  the  estab- 
hshment   of   the   Union.] 

124.  The  Union  shall  assume  all  debts  and  lia- 
biUties  of  the  Colonies  existing  at  its  establishment, 
subject,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  con- 
tained in  this  -■Vet,  to  the  conditions  imposed  by 
any  law  under  which  such  debts  or  liabilities  were 
raised  or  incurred,  and  without  prejudice  to  any 
rights  of  security  or  priority  in  respect  of  the 
payment  of  principal,  interest,  sinking  fund,  and 
other  charges  conferred  on  the  creditors  of  any 
of  the  Colonies,  and  may,  subject  to  such  condi- 
tions and  rights,  convert,  renew,  or  consolidate  such 
debts. 

125.  All  ports,  harbours,  and  railways  belonging 
to  the  several  Colonies  at  the  establishment  of 
the  Union  shall  from  the  date  thereof  vest  in  the 
Governor-General  in  Council.  No  railway  for  the 
conveyance  of  pubhc  traffic,  and  no  port,  harbour, 
or  similar  work,  shall  be  constructed  without  the 
sanction  of  Parliament. 

126.  Subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council,  the  control  and  management 
of  the  railways,  ports,  and  harbours  of  the  Union 
shall  be  exercised  through  a  board  consisting  of 
not  more  than  three  commissioners,  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council, 
and  a  minister  of  State,  who  shall  be  chairman.  .  .  . 

[Of  the  remaining  sections  of  the  .'^ct  (127-152) 
the  following  are  the  more  important.] 

133.  In  order  to  compensate  Pietermaritzburg 
and  Bloemfontein  for  any  loss  sustained  by  them 
in  the  form  of  diminution  of  prosperity  or  de- 
creased rateable  value  by  reason  of  their  ceasing 
to  be  the  seats  of  government  of  their  respective 
colonies,  there  shall  be  paid  from  the  Consolidated 
Revenue  Fund  for  a  period  not  exceeding  twenty- 
five  years  to  the  municipal  councils  of  such  towns 
a  grant  of  two  i>er  centum  per  annum  on  their 
municipal  debts,  as  existing  on  the  thirty-first  day 
of  January  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  and  as 
ascertained  by  the  Controller  and  Auditor-General. 
The  Commission  appointed  under  section  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  shall,  after  due  inquiry,  report 
to  the  Governor-General  in  Council  what  compen- 
sation .should  be  paid  to  the  municipal  councils  of 
Cape  Town  and  Pretoria  for  the  losses,  if  any, 
similarly  sustained  by  them.  Such  compensation 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue 
Fund  for  a  period  not  exceeding  twenty-five  years, 
and  shall  not  exceed  one  per  centum  per  annum 
on  the  respective  municipal  debts  of  such  towns  as 
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existing  on  the  thirty-first  January  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  nine,  and  as  ascertained  by  the  Controller 
and  Auditor-General. 

VIII.— General 

134.  The  election  of  senators  and  of  members 
of  the  executive  committees  of  the  provincial 
councils  as  provided  in  this  Act  shall  whenever 
such  election  is  contested,  be  according  to  the 
principle  of  proportional  representation,  each  voter 
having  one  transferable  vote.  The  Governor- 
General  in  Council,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  first 
election  of  the  Senate,  the  Governor  in  Council 
of  each  of  the  Colonies,  shall  frame  regulations 
prescribing  the  method  of  voting  and  of  transfer- 
ring and  counting  votes  and  the  duties  of  return- 
ing officers  in  connection  therewith,  and  such 
regulations  or  any  amendments  thereof  after  bemg 
dulv  promulgated  shall  have  full  force  and  effect 
unless  and  until  Parliament  shall  otherwise  pro- 
vide. 

136.  There  shall  be  free  trade  throughout  the 
Union,  but  until  Parliament  otherwise  provides  the 
duties  of  custom  and  of  excise  leviable  under  the 
laws  existing  in  any  of  the  Colonies  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Union  shall  remain  in  force. 

137.  Both  the  English  and  Dutch  languages  shall 
be  official  languages  of  the  Union,  and  shall  be 
treated  on  a  footing  of  equality,  and  possess  and 
enjoy  equal  freedom,  rights,  and  privileges;  all 
records,  journals,  and  proceedings  of  Parliament 
shall  be  kept  in  both  languages  and  all  Bills,  Acts, 
and  notices  of  general  public  importance  or  interest 
issued  by  the  Government  of  the  Union  shall  be 
in  both  languages. 

138.  All  persons  who  have  been  naturalised  in 
any  of  the  Colonies  shall  be  deemed  to  be  natu- 
ralised throughout  the  Union. 

140.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  next  suc- 
ceeding section,  all  officers  of  the  public  service 
of  the  Colonies  shall  at  the  establishment  of  the 
Union  become  officers  of  the  Union. 

141.  (i)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Union,  the  Governor-General  in  Coun- 
cil shall  appoint  a  public  service  commission  to 
make  recommendations  for  such  reorganisation  and 
readjustment  of  the  departments  of  the  public 
service  as  may  be  necessary.  The  commission 
shall  also  make  recommendations  in  regard  to  the 
assignment  of  officers  to  the  several  provinces.  .  .  . 

142.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Union  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  shall  appoint  a  per- 
manent public  service  commission  with  such  pow- 
ers and  duties  relating  to  the  appointment,  disci- 
pline, retirement,  and  superannuation  of  public  offi- 
cers as  Parliament  shall  determine. 

143.  Any  officer  of  the  public  service  of  any  of 
the  Colonies  at  the  establishment  of  the  Union 
who  is  not  retained  in  the  service  of  the  Union 
or  assigned  to  that  of  a  province  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  such  pension,  gratuity,  or  other  compen- 
sation as  he  would  have  received  in  like  circum- 
stances if  the  Union  had  not  been  established. 

147.  The  control  and  administration  of  native 
affairs  and  of  matters  specially  or  differentially 
affecting  Asiatics  throughout  the  Union  shall  vest 
in  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  who  shall 
exercise  all  special  powers  in  regard  to  native  ad- 
ministration hitherto  vested  in  the  Governors  of  the 
Colonies  or  exercised  by  them  as  supreme  chiefs, 
and  any  lands  vested  in  the  Governor  or  Governor 
and  ExeciituT  Coiincil  of  any  colony  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reserves  for  native  locations  shall  ve^t 
in   the    Governor-General   in    Council,   who    shaU 


exercise  all  special  powers  in  relation  to  such 
reserves  as  may  hitherto  have  been  exercisable 
by  any  such  Governor  or  Governor  and  Executive 
Council,  and  no  lands  set  aside  for  the  occupation 
of  natives  which  cannot  at  the  establishment  of 
the  Union  be  alienated  except  by  an  Act  of  the 
Colonial  Legislature  shall  be  alienated  or  in  any 
way  diverted  from  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  set  apart  except  under  the  authority  of  an 
Act   of   Parliament. 

148.  (i)  All  rights  and  obligations  under  any 
conventions  or  agreements  which  are  binding  on 
any  of  the  Colonies  shall  devolve  upon  the  Union 
at  its  establishment. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  the  railway  agreement 
between  the  Governments  of  the  Transvaal,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Natal,  dated  the  second 
of  February,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  shall,  as 
far  as  practicable,  be  given  effect  to  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Union. 

IX. — New  Provinces  and  Territories 

149.  Parliament  may  alter  the  boundaries  of  any 
province,  divide  a  province  into  two  or  more  prov- 
inces, or  form  a  new  province  out  of  provinces 
within  the  Union,  on  the  petition  of  the  provincial 
council  of  every  province  whose  boundaries  are 
affected  thereby. 

150.  The  King,  with  the  advice  of  the  Privy 
Council,  may  on  addresses  from  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament of  the  Union  admit  into  the  Union  the 
territories  administered  by  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  to  repre- 
sentation and  otherwise  in  each  case  as  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  addresses  and  approved  by  the 
King,  and  the  provisions  of  any  Order  in  Council 
in  that  behalf  shall  have  effect  as  if  they  had 
been  enacted  by  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

151.  The  King,  with  the  advice  of  the  Privy 
Council,  may,  on  addresses  from  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  of  the  Union,  transfer  to  the  Union 
the  government  of  any  territories,  other  than 
the  territories  administered  by  the  British  South 
Africa  Company,  belonging  to  or  under  the  pro- 
tection of  His  Majesty,  and  inhabited  wholly  or 
in  part  by  natives,  and  upon  such  transfer  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  may  undertake  the 
government  of  such  territory  upon  the  terms  and 
conditions  embodied  in  the  Schedule  to  this  Act. 

X. — Amendment  of  Act 

152.  Parliament  may  by  law  repeal  or  alter 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act:  Provided  that 
no  provision  thereof,  for  the  operation  of  which 
a  definite  period  of  time  is  prescribed,  shall  dur- 
ing such  period  be  repealed  or  altered;  And  pro- 
vided further  that  no  repeal  or  alteration  of  the 
provisions  contained  in  this  section,  or  in  sec- 
tions thirty-three  and  thirty-four  (until  the  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  has 
reached  the  limit  therein  prescribed,  or  until  a 
period  of  ten  years  has  elapsed  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Union,  whichever  is  the  longer 
period),  or  in  sections  thirty-five  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven,  shall  be  valid  unless  the  Bill 
embodying  such  repeal  or  alteration  shall  be  passed 
by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  sitting  together, 
and  at  the  third  reading  be  agreed  to  by  not 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses.  A  Bill  so  passed  at  such 
joint  sitting  shall  be  taken  to  have  been  duly 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
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Schedule 

1.  After  the  transfer  of  the  government  of  any 
territory  belonging  to  or  under  the  protection  of 
His  Majesty,  the  Governor-General  in  Council 
shall  be  the  legislative  authority,  and  may  by 
proclamation  make  laws  for  the  peace,  order,  and 
good  government  of  such  territory:  Provided  that 
all  such  laws  shall  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  within  seven  days  after  the  issue  of 
the  proclamation  or,  if  Parliament  be  not  then 
sitting,  within  seven  days  after  the  beginning  of 
the  next  session,  and  shall  be  effectual  unless  and 
until  both  Houses  of  Parliament  shall  by  resolutions 
passed  in  the  same  session  request  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  to  repeal  the  same,  in  which 
case  they  shall  be  repealed  by  proclamation. 

2.  The  Prime  Minister  shall  be  charged  with  the 
administration  of  any  territory  thus  transferred, 
and  he  shall  be  advised  in  the  general  conduct  of 
such  administration  by  a  commission  consisting 
of  not  fewer  than  three  members  with  a  secretary, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor-General  in  Coun- 
cil, who  shall  take  the  instructions  of  the  Prime 
Minister  in  conducting  all  correspondence  relating 
to  the  territories,  and  shall  also  under  the  like 
control  have  custody  of  all  official  papers  relating 
to   the   territories. 

3.  The  members  of  the  commission  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  hold  office  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  but  such  period  may  be  extended  to  suc- 
cessive further  terms  of  five  years.  .  .  . 

14.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  alienate  any  land 
in  Basutoland  or  any  land  forming  part  of  the 
native  reserves  in  the  Bechuanaland  protectorate 
and  Swaziland  from  the  native  tribes  inhabiting 
those  territories. 

15.  The  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  to  natives 
shall  be  prohibited  in  the  territories,  and  no  pro- 
vision giving  facilities  for  introducing,  obtaining, 
of  possessing  such  liquor  in  any  part  of  the  ter- 
ritories less  stringent  than  those  existing  at  the 
time    of    transfer   shall    be   allowed. 

16.  The  custom,  where  it  exists,  of  holding  pitsos 
or  other  recognised  forms  of  native  assembly  shall 
be  maintained  in  the  territories. 

17.  No  differential  duties  or  imposts  on  the 
produce  of  the  territories  shall  be  levied.  The 
laws  of  the  Union  relating  to  customs  and  excise 
shall  be  made  to  apply  to  the  territories. 

18.  There  shall  be  free  intercourse  for  the  in- 
habitants of  the  territories  with  the  rest  of  South 
Africa  subject  to  the  laws,  including  the  pa^ 
laws,    of   the    Union. 

19.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Schedule, 
all  revenues  derived  from  any  territory  shall  be 
expended  for  and  on  behalf  of  such  territory.  .  .  . 

SOUTH  AFRICA  COMPANY,  British.  See 
Africa:  Modern  European  occupation:  1884-1899; 
South  Africa,  Union  of:    1885-1893. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  LIBERAL-LABOR 
PARTY.  See  Sox;th  Africa,  Union  of:  1920- 
1921. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC.  See  South 
Africa,  Union  of. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  UNION.  See  South 
Africa,  Union  of:    ioio. 

SOUTH  AMERICA.  See  Lattn  America; 
also,   Map  of  South   America. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS.  See 
American  Republics,  Internattgnal  Union  of; 
Latin  America. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA:  Geographical  de- 
scriDtion. — South   Australia,  a  state   in   the   Com- 


monwealth of  AustraUa,  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Indian  ocean,  on  the  east  by  Queensland, 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  on  the  west  by 
West  Australia  and  on  the  South  by  the  Southern 
ocean.  (See  Australia:  Map.)  Its  area  is  about 
903,690  square  miles.  In  192 1  its  population  was 
49S>336.  South  AustraUa  is  essentially  an  agricul- 
tural state.  Wheat-growing  is  the  most  important 
industry.  At  one  time  the  production  of  wool  was 
one  of  the  chief  industries  but  owing  to  droughts 
and  low  prices  the  export  of  locally-grown  wool 
has  declined.  The  state  has  made  considerable 
progress  in  viticulture. — ^See  also  Australia:  Loca- 
tion and  physical  features. 

1834-1836. — Early  settlement  of  the  colony. — 
"Two  names  are  conspicuous  above  all   others  in 
the  history  of  the  early  settlement.    They  are  those 
of    Edward    Gibbon    Wakefield    and    George    Fife 
Angas.     To    the    former    belongs    the    honour    of 
devising  a  new  method  for  successful  colonization, 
and  to  the  latter  that  of  being  chiefly  instrumental 
in   bringing   it    to   the   test   of    actual   experiment. 
.    .    .    The    colonization    of    South    Austraha    was 
undertaken  on  altogether  novel  principles.     It  was 
mooted  in   England  at   a  period  when  emigration 
projects  were  popular,   for  times  were   bad.     The 
failure    of    some    attempts,    and    notably    that    at 
Swan   River  in   Western  Australia,   led   acute   ob- 
servers   to    see    that    the    land-grant    system    was 
fatal   to    prosperity,    and   among    those    who   sug- 
gested better  methods  Mr.  Wakefield  took  a  fore- 
most place.     The  essential  principle  of  his  scheme 
was    that    land    should    be    exchanged    for    labour 
instead   of   being   given   away,   or   alienated   for   a 
merely    nominal    sum.     The    idea    of    founding    a 
colony    somewhere    in    Southern    Australia    alto- 
gether  independent   of   previous  settlements'  found 
powerful  advocates,  and  after  some  years  of  agi- 
tation  in   public   meetings   and   otherwise   an   Act 
was  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  1834  i" 
which  it  was  embodied.     Under  that  Act  Commis- 
sioners were  appointed  and  empowered  to  under- 
take   the    enterprise.     It    was    stipulated    that    no 
part  of  the  e.xpense  incurred  should  fall  upon  the 
Home  Government.     The  Commissioners  were  au- 
thorized to  borrow  £50,000  to  defray  the  cost  of 
emigration,  and  a  further  sum  of  £200,000  for  the 
general  charges  of  founding  the  colony.     By   way 
of   securing    a   sort   of    guarantee,    they    were    re- 
strained from  exercising  their  general  powers  until 
the  sum  of  £20,000  had  been  invested  in  exchequer 
bills  in  the  names  of  trustees,  and  35,000  acres  of 
land  were  sold.     It   may   be  mentioned   here   that 
one    clause    in    the    Act    expressly    prohibited    the 
transportation    of    convicts    to    the    colony.    .    .    . 
Though  the  South  Australian  Association  that  had 
been   formed   to    carry    out   the    project   had   suc- 
ceeded   thus    far,   the   initial   difficulties   were    not 
over.    .    .   .  The   chief   obstacle   was   the   necessity 
of  selling   sufficient   land   to  comply   with   the   re- 
quirements of  the  statute."     The  price  being  finally 
reduced   to   twelve  shillings  an   acre,   "Mr.   Angas 
succeeded  in   forming   the  South   Australian   Com- 
pany.   .    .    .    The    Company    took    up   a    sufficient 
number  of  land-owners  at  the  reduced  rate  to  fulfil 
the  stipulations   of   the   .Act,   all   other   purchasers 
being  placed  on  the  same  more  advantageous  terms, 
and  thus  the  enterprise  was  fairly  launched.   .   .   . 
Early    in    1836    the   dispatch   of   emigrants   began, 
and  on  the  29th  of  July  of  that  year  the  'Duke 
of    York,'    which    was    the    first    vessel    to    arrive, 
cast   anchor   in    Nepean    Bay.    .    .    .   Other   vessels 
arrived  in   tolerably   quick  succession   at  the  same 
rendezvous.  .  .  .  When  Colonel  Light  arrived  in  the 
month    of   August    with    a  gtaff   of   surveyors,   he 
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entered  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  country 
west  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent.  ...  As  the  result  ol 
these  observations,  which  experience  has  confirmed 
in  every  respect,  Holdfast  Bay  was  selected  for  the 
place  of  final  disembarkation,  and  there,  by  De- 
cember, 1836,  most  of  the  arrivals  up  to  that  time 
were  congregated." — T.  Burgess,  Histarical  reviei^ 
of  South  Australia  {Australasia  illustrated,  v.  2, 
PP-  775-778). — See  also  Australia:   iSj  1-1845. 

1840-1862. — Discoveries  of  mineral  wealth. — 
Constitutional  organization. — Overexpenditure  on 
public  works  in  the  young  colony  brought  on  a 
financial  crisis  in  1841-1842,  which  was  ruinous  to 
many.  "To  Sir  George  Grey  belongs  the  credit  of 
rescuing  the  Colony  from  the  insolvency  into 
which  it  had  been  plunged.  .  .  .  But  personal 
vigour  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  was  not  the  only 
force  that  aided  the  success  of  this  able  Governor. 
Mineral  discoveries,  which  came  in  timely  to  his 
succour  in  the  shape  first  of  silver,  and  then  of  the 
world-famed  Kapunda  and  Burra  copper-mines, 
situated  respectively  some  50  and  100  miles  from 
the  capital,  worked  wonders  in  the  resuscitation 
of  a  depleted  land  interest;  and  through  such 
resuscitation,  rapidly  helped  on  the  recovery  of 
the  Colony's  finances.  In  184S,  soon  after  the 
discovery  of  the  last-named  mine,  Sir  George  was 
appointed  Governor  of  New  Zealand.  .  .  .  The  next 
Governor  was  Colonel  Robe.  .  .  .  Colonel  Robe, 
...  by  attempting  to  enforce  a  royalty  on  min- 
erals, a  course  contravening  the  principle  of  land 
sales  adopted  by  the  first  Commissioner  in  found- 
ing the  Colony — namely — that  'all  minerals  went 
with  the  land  they  sold,"  aroused  the  opposition 
of  the  Colonists.  .  .  .  The  tenure  of  Sir  Henry 
Young,  the  next  Governor,  who  was  appointed  in 
1848,  was  fruitful  in  events  of  great  interest  to 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  great  gold  discovery  of  1851,  which 
so  depleted  the  pastoral  pursuits  of  South  Australia 
as  to  lead  to  a  momentary  crisis.  Another  event 
was  the  opening  up  of  trade  with  the  Riverina 
district  of  New  South  Wales;  and  a  third  was  the 
establishment  of  District  Councils.  Sir  Henry  was 
transferred  to  Tasmania  in  1854,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  185s  by  Sir  Richard  Macdonell.  Sir 
Richard  held  office  for  nearly  seven  years,  during 
which  period  the  Colony  acquired  its  new  constitu- 
tion. .  .  .  The  new  Legislature  set  itself  to  work 
in  right  earnest  for  the  reform  of  the  Land  Laws, 
and  passed  the  Real  Property  Act  [Torrens  Act] 
.  .  .  which  did  away  with  much  of  the  cumbrous 
procedure  with  regard  to  the  sale  of  property,  and 
has  ever  since  been  studied,  as  it  deserves  to  be, 
by  reformers  in  that  direction.  [See  also  Land 
titles:  1858-1922.]  The  discovery  of  the  Wallaroo 
Copper  mines  in  i860  gave  another  impetus  to  the 
development  of  the  country,  followed,  as  it  was, 
by  the  agricultural  settlement  of  the  district.  Ex- 
ploration too  was  carried  on  extensively  by  Mr. 
Babbage,  Major  Warburton,  and  Mr.  Stuart,  lead- 
ing to  some  very  advantageous  discoveries,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  Northern  Territory  was 
annexed  to  South  Australia  proper." — Her  Maj- 
esty's colonies  (Colonial  and  Indian  exhibition, 
1886,  pp.  189-91). 

1856. — Constitution  and  self-government. — 
"The  Imperial  Act  of  1856  created  two  houses — a 
Legislative  Council  elected  on  a  property  qualifica- 
tive  franchise,  the  whole  province  voting  as  one 
electorate,  and  a  House  of  Assembly  elected  on  a 
manhood  suffrage  basis." — D.  J.  Gordon,  Central 
state:  South  Australia,  p.  22. 

1870. — State  monopoly  of  telegraph  lines.  See 
Telegraphs  and  telephones:  1870-1872. 


1885-1892. — Movements  toward  Australian  fed- 
eration.    See   /\usikalia:    1885-1892. 

1893-1895. — Labor  settlements. — "In  the  winter 
of  1893  labour  became  siaik  |in  the  town  of  Ade- 
laide and  the  district]  partly  owing  ...  to  the  ces- 
sation of  government  and  municipal  public  works. 
.  .  .  This  scarcity  of  work  alongside  of  countless 
millions  of  unlaboured  acres  seemed  to  strike  the 
Trades  Council  of  .'\delaide,  and  some  members  of 
the  Kingston  Ministry,  as  an  amazing  anomaly, 
and  an  effort  was  forthwith  made  to  bring  such 
land  and  labour  into  effective  contact.  A  commit- 
tee was  formed,  Mr.  Gillen  (since  dead),  then 
Minister  of  Lands,  was  waited  upon  and  it  was 
finally  agreed  that  the  Village  Settlements  parts  of 
the  Act  to  amend  the  Crown  Lands  Acts  could  be 
availed  of  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  some 
Labour  Villages  on  the  Murray  river.  Competent 
members  of  the  Trades  Council  were  despatched 
to  the  Murray  to  fix  upon  an  eligible  site  for  a 
pioneer  settlement.  On  the  return  of  these  agents 
with  satisfactory  reports,  the  first  contingent  of 
the  .Adelaide  unemployed  started  out  for  their 
destination.  Under  the  Act  referred  to  above, 
which  was  passed  in  1893,  'Any  20  or  more  per- 
sons of  the  age  of  18  years  and  upwards  may, 
by  subscribing  their  names  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed, form  an  association  for  the  purpose  of 
Village  Settlement.'  ...  A  grant  of  16,000  acres 
was  made  under  the  Act  to  the  100  families  who 
volunteered  to  join  the  Association,  while  a  loan  of 
£200  was  likewise  made,  by  way  of  orders  upon 
merchants,  to  enable  the  settlers  to  purchase  some 
necessary  tools,  horses,  outfit,  etc.,  for  their  needs, 
[and]  some  additional  aid  was  obtained  from 
voluntary  sources.  ...  In  a  very  few  weeks  all  were 
housed  in  temporary  'shanties,'  and  the  work  of 
breaking  up  land,  arranging  the  pumping  plant  'for 
irrigation  work,  and  getting  everything  in  working 
order  was  well  on  its  way.  [Michael  Davitt  vis- 
ited the  villages  in  •  1895  and  gave  the  following 
description  of  their  organization:]  The  committee 
elected  by  the  settlers,  on  the  principle  of  man- 
hood suffrage,  planned  out  the  labour  to  be  done, 
and  relegated  the  men  to  the  doing  of  it.  Mem- 
bers of  the  committee  were  not  exempt  from  a 
man's  share  of  the  toil.  All  worked  eight  hours 
a  day  at  whatever  labour  was  assigned  to  them. 
Daily  labour  began  and  ended  by  the  sound  of  a 
horn  at  the  stipulated  time.  ...  All  food  stuffs 
and  provisions  are  kept  in  a  common  store.  A 
written  coupon,  signed  by  the  secretary,  will  ob- 
tain the  quantity  of  bread,  meat,  or  other  requisite 
allowed  to  each  individual.  ...  No  money  was 
.  .  .  required  under  the  arrangements  of  the  asso- 
ciation. The  coupon  or  ticket  of  the  secretary  was 
all  the  currency  needed.  There  are  no  shops, 
draperies,  or  groceries  allowed  except  the  common 
store.  No  drink  is  kept  or  sold  in  the  camp. 
The  earnings  of  the  settlers,  the  value  created 
by  their  labour,  is  represented  in  the  extent  and 
improvement  of  the  land  reclaimed,  the  frrigation 
work  effected,  the  stock  raised,  and  the  general 
development  in  and  around  the  village.  A  gov- 
ernment Commissioner  values  these  improvements 
from  time  to  time.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  value 
thus  certified  is  advanced  as  a  loan  at  five  per 
cent,  for  ten  years  by  the  state  to  the  association 
formed  under  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Minister 
of  Lands.  ...  At  the  termination  of  13  years 
from  the  organization  of  a  Labourer  village,  and 
the  repayment  of  the  state  advances,  the  mem- 
bers are  to  be  allowed  to  decide  whether  the  coop- 
erative-communistic plan  is  to  terminate  or  con- 
tinue."— M.  Davitt,  Life  and  progress  in  Austral- 
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asia,  pp.   73-74,   79,  81-83. — See  also   below:    1916. 

1894. — Represented  at  colonial  conference  at 
Ottawa.  See  British  empire:  Colonial  and  im- 
perial conferences:   1894. 

1894. — Franchise  extended  to  women. — In  1894, 
women  were  given  the  right  to  vote  for  both 
branches  of  the  legislature  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  men. — See  also  Suffrage,  Woman:  Aus- 
tralia. 

1894. — Labor  legislation.  See  Arbitration  and 
CONCILIATION,    INDUSTRIAL:    Australia:    1891-1912. 

1897. — Closer  Settlement  Act. — An  act  known 
as  the  Closer  Settlement  Act  was  passed  in  1897, 
to  provide  for  the  purchase  of  large  estates  by 
the  state  for  redistribution  under  the  perpetual 
leasing  plan,  thus  stopping  the  sale  of  public  land. 

1900-1904. — Workmen's  compensation.  See  So- 
cial insurance:  Details  for  various  countries:  Aus- 
tralia. 

1901. — Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  accepted. — "South  Australia  was  al- 
ways strongly  federal  in  sentiment  and  exercised 
considerable  influence  at  every  stage  of  federal  evo- 
lution. At  the  various  conferences  and  conven- 
tions the  South  Australian  representatives  stood 
out  prominently  for  a  united  Australia.  When  the 
Commonwealth  constitution  was  submitted  to  the 
electors  of  South  Australia  for  approval  65,990 
electors  voted  for  union  and  17,053  against." — 
D.  J.  Gordon,  Central  state:  South  Australia,  p. 
25. — See  also  Australia:  1900:  Federation  of  Aus- 
tralian colonies. 

1902. — State  rights.  See  .\ustralia:  1902. 
1907-1912. — Industrial  legislation. — Under  the 
Industrial  Law  of  1907,  "no  woman  and  no  boy 
or  girl  under  sixteen  years  of  age  may  be  employed 
in  a  factory  for  more  than  forty-eight  hours  a 
week  except  by  leave  to  meet  exigencies  of  trade ; 
no  child  under  thirteen  years  of  age  may  be  em- 
ployed in  any  factory  without  leave  of  Inspector. 
Wages  boards  composed  of  representatives  of  em- 
ployees and  employers  must  be  appointed  in  cer- 
tain trades  to  fix  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  and 
the  maximum  hours  per  week.  .  .  .  The  Workmen's 
Compensation  act  of  1911  makes  the  employer  lia- 
ble to  his  workmen  in  certain  cases  of  injuries." — 
Handbooks  on  British  colonies,  1913,  p.  33. — The 
South  Australian  Industrial  Arbitration  Act  of  1Q12 
defines  the  term  industrial  matters  so  broadly  that 
it  includes  almost  every  conceivable  question  likely 
to  arise  between  employer  and  employee.  It  also 
provides  machinery  for  the  punishment  of  offences 
against  the  Act;  and  prohibits  lockouts  and  strikes 
under  penalties  of   fine   and   imprisonment. 

1908-1918. — Railroad  development.  See  Rail- 
roads:   1Q08-1918. 

1916. — Irrigated  lands. — Last  of  the  commu- 
nistic settlements. — "The  South  Australian  irri- 
gation settlements  are  not  so  big  as  those  in  the 
ujjjwr  river  States,  but  are  more  numerous,  and 
are  dotted  along  the  banks  of  the  river  from 
the  State  boundary  to  the  ocean.  To  a  certain 
small  extent  land  is  irrigated  by  gravitation  in 
South  Australia  that  is,  on  reclaimed  flats  in  the 
lower  reaches,  where  the  water  is  shut  out  by  means 
of  levees.  .  .  .  But  in  the  main  irrigation  by  gravi- 
tation is  not  possible  in  South  Australia,  and  the 
water  has  to  be  pumped  from  the  river  to  the 
gardens  on  the  banks.  This  entails  a  heavier  water 
rate  per  acre,  owing  to  the  cost  and  maintenance 
of  pumping  machinery.  But  results  are  not  much 
different,  and  the  science  of  irrigation  farming  is 
spreading  quite  as  rapidly  in  South  .Australia  as  in 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  The  outstanding 
evidence  of  its   fertility  which   the   Murray  valley 


shows  in  this  State  is  the  irrigation  settlement 
of  Renmark  ...  as  one  of  the  two  earliest  irriga- 
tion settlements  in  Australia.  ...  [It]  was  settled 
almost  entirely  by  colonists  direct  from  England, 
.  .  .  [and]  is  almost  an  English  garden  village. 
Its  total  area  is  not  6000  acres,  yet  it  supports  a 
population  of  2500  souls,  and  produces  fruit  worth, 
...  [in  1906  about  ;?8i6,ooo.oo].  The  fruit  grown 
here,  as  at  Mildura,  is  for  drying  rather  than  can- 
ning. The  largest  harvest  is  in  grapes  and  cur- 
rants, but  there  are  250  tons  of  dried  apricots 
produced  annually  as  well  as  other  stone  fruits- 
peaches,  nectarines,  and  plums.  Probably  most 
renown  abroad  has  been  won,  however,  by  Ren- 
mark naval  oranges.  .  .  .  Below  Renmark  there 
is  6200  acres  of  irrigable  land  at  .  .  .  Berri,  of 
which  88  blocks,  containing  1743  acres,  have  been 
allotted  to  farmers.  The  Government  has  here 
established  an  irrigation  farm  of  80  acres  for  ex- 
perimental work.  Lower  down  the  river,  at  Lake 
Bonney,  the  Cobdogla  irrigation  area  is  under 
survey.  .  .  .  The  Waikerie  irrigation  area,  consist- 
ing of  approximately  2500  acres  of  irr.gable  land, 
divided  into  115  blocks,  has  already  many  flour- 
ishing orchards — the  remnant  of  an  earlier  com- 
munistic village  settlement.  On  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  near  Renmark,  are  Lyrup  and  Loxton, 
the  centres  of  thriving  wheat  districts  in  the  b:ick 
country  behind  them.  Lyrup  is  the  last  remaining 
of  the  communistic  village  settlements  founded  in 
1894,  but  is  mostly  held  by  farmers  individually. 
It  is  a  flourishing  area  of  500  acres  of  orchirds  "^- 
Irrigation  farming  in  Australia  (government  pam- 
phlet), pp.  16-19. — See  also  Conservation  of  nat- 
ural resources:  Australia. 

1918. — Land  settlement  for  soldiers.— The  Dis- 
charged Soldiers  Settlement  Act  which  provided 
special  opportunities  to  discharged  soldiers  and 
sailors  "to  take  up  land  .  .  .  [made]  provision  for 
financial  assistance  to  men  without  capital  on 
extremely  liberal  terms.  ...  In  order  however  to 
give  the  inexperienced  men  an  opportunity  of  se- 
curing land,  two  training  farms  .  .  .  [were]  estab- 
lished, where  this  class  of  man  .  .  .  [was]  given  a 
certain  amount  of  training  in  the  particular 
branches  of  agriculture  in  which  he  .  .  .  [was] 
interested."— R.  P.  Blundell,  Minister  of  repatria- 
tion (pamphlet)  .—ExicmivQ  tracts  of  land  were 
reserved  for  this  purpose,  while  men  who  worked 
on  the  training  farms  were  allowed  30s.  a  week 
with  free  board  and  lodging. 

1919.— Amendment  to  Loan  to  Producers  Act. 
— In  1919,  through  the  recommendation  of  the 
Advisory  Council  of  Science  and  Industries  the 
Loan  to  Producers  Act  of  191 7  was  amended  No- 
vember, 1919.  The  amount  to  be  loaned  .  .  .  [was] 
extended  from  ten  thousand  pounds  to  thirty-five 
thousand  and  the  limitation  to  an  advance  on  a 
first  mortgage  only  as  a  security  was  removed. 

See  also  .Australia  ;  Australia,  Constitittion  of. 

-Also  in:  J.  Blackett,  Earlv  historv  of  South 
Australia. — W.  L.  Reese,  Sir  George  Grey,  his  life 
and  times.— D.  J.  Gordon,  Central  state:  South 
Australia. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA,  southern  .-^tate  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  popularly  known  as  the  Palm- 
etto state.  It  has  an  area  of  30,089  square 
miles,  and  had  in  1920  a  population  of  1,683,662. 
Its  resources  consist  of  phosphate  rock  (which  was 
its  leading  mineral  product  before  1912),  clay 
j)roducts  in  the  form  of  brick  and  "paper  clay." 
cotton,  corn,  cotton  seed,  oats,  sweet  potatoes,  to- 
l)acco,  sugar,  and  fruits.  It  was  formeriv  the 
largest  rice  producing  state  in  the  Union.  In  1020 
South  Carolina  had  the  highest  percentage  of  illit- 
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eracy  of  any  state  in  the  Union  except  Louisiana. 
— See   ako  U.S.A.:    Economic   map. 

Aboriginal  inhabitants.  See  Algonquian  fam- 
ily ;  CliHROKEES;  Mi;SKHOGEAN  (MuSKOKl)  FAM- 
ILY; Siiawanese;  Timitquanan  family. 

1520. — Coast  explored  by  Vasquez  de  Ayllon 
and  called  Chicora.     See  .America:   1510-1525. 

1562-1563. — Short-lived  Huguenot  colony  on 
Broad  river.    Sec  Florida:  1562-1563, 

1629. — Embraced  in  Carolina  grant  to  Sir 
Robert  Heath.     See  America:   i62q. 

1663-1670. — Grant  to  Monk,  Clarendon, 
Shaftesbury,  and  others. — First  settlement.  See 
North   Carolina:    1663-1670. 

1669-1693. — Locke's  constitution  and  its  fail- 
ure.    See  North  Carolina:   1660-1603. 

1670-1696. — Founding  of  Charleston. — Growth 
of  the  colony.— The  expedition  of  Captain  Sayle 
in  1670  (see  North  Carolina:  1663-1670)  resulted 
in  a  settlement,  made  in  1671,  which  is  historically 
referred  to  as  that  of  "Old  Charleston."  This 
continued  to  be  for  some  years  the  capital  of  the 
southern  colony;  "but,  as  the  commerce  of  the 
colony  increased,  the  disadvantages  of  the  posi- 
tion were  discovered.  It  could  not  be  approached 
by  large  vessels  at  low  water.  In  1680,  by  a  for- 
mal command  of  the  proprietors,  a  second  re- 
moval took  place,  the  government  literally  fol- 
lowing the  people,  who  had  in  numbers  anticipated 
the  legislative  action ;  and  the  seat  of  government 
was  transferred  to  a  neck  of  land  called  Oyster 
Point,  admirably  conceived  for  the  purposes  of 
commerce,  at  the  confluence  of  two  spacious  and 
deep  rivers,  the  Kiawah  and  Etiwan,  which,  in 
compliment  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  had  already  been 
called  after  him,  Ashley  and  Cooper.  Here  the 
foundation  was  laid  of  the  present  city  of  Charles- 
ton. In  that  year  30  houses  were  built,  though 
this  number  could  have  met  the  wants  of  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  colony.  The  heads  of  fami- 
lies at  the  Port  Royal  setlement  alone,  whose 
names  are  preserved  to  us,  are  48  in  number; 
those  brought  from  Clarendon  by  Yeamans  could 
not  have  been  less  numerous;  and  the  additions 
which  they  must  have  had  from  the  mother-coun- 
try, during  the  seven  or  eight  years  of  their  stay 
at  the  Ashley  river  settlement,  were  likely  to  have 
been  very  considerable.  Roundheads  and  cavaliers 
alike  sought  refuge  in  Carolina,  which,  for  a  long 
time  remained  a  pet  province  of  the  proprietors. 
Liberty  of  conscience,  which  the  charter  professed 
to  guaranty,  encouraged  emigration.  The  hopes 
of  avarice,  the  rigor  of  creditors,  the  fear  of 
punishment  and  persecution,  were  equal  incentives 
to  the  settlement  of  this  favored  but  foreign  region. 
...  In  1674,  when  Nova  Belgia,  now  New  York, 
was  conquered  by  the  English,  a  number  of  the 
Dutch  from  that  place  sought  refuge  in  Carolina. 
.  .  .  Two  vessels  filled  with  foreign,  perhaps 
French,  Protestants,  were  transported  to  Carolina, 
at  the  expense  of  Charles  II.,  in  1679;  and  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  a  few  years  after- 
wards, .  .  .  contributed  still  more  largely  to  the 
infant  settlement,  and  provided  Carolina  with  some 
of  the  best  portions  of  her  growing  population. 
...  In  1606,  a  colony  of  Congregationalists,  from 
Dorchester  in  Massachusetts,  ascended  the  Ashley 
river  nearly  to  its  head,  and  there  founded  a  town, 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  that  which  they 
had  left.  Dorchester  became  a  town  of  some 
importance.  ...  It  is  now  deserted;  the  habitations 
and  inhabitants  have  alike  vanished;  but  the  rev- 
erend spire,  rising  through  the  forest  trees  which 
surround  it,  still  attests  (1840)  the  place  of  their 
worship,  and  where  so  many  of  them  yet  repose. 


Various  other  countries  and  causes  contributed  to 
the  growth  and  population  of  the  new  settlement." 
— W.  G.  Simms,  History  of  South  Carolina,  bk. 
2,  ch.  I. 

1670-1783. — Colonial  trade. — Smuggling. — Ef- 
fect of  American  Revolution. — Commercial  rela- 
tions between  Great  Britain  and  South  Carolina 
after  the  revolution. — "Commerce  is  of  noble 
origin  in  South  Carolina.  Its  first  merchants 
were  the  lords  proprietors  of  the  province.  Two 
vessels  were  very  early  and  constantly  employed 
by  them  to  introduce  settlers  and  everything  neces- 
sary either  for  their  support  or  the  cultivation 
of  the  earth.  These  plied  between  Charlestown 
on  one  side,  and  Virginia,  the  British  West  India 
islands,  particularly  Barbadoes,  and  Great  Britain 
on  the  other.  From  the  West  India  islands  they 
imported  rum  and  sugar,  and  in  return  carried 
thither  staves  and  lumber.  Sir  John  Yeamans, 
who  was  governor  of  the  province  in  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  year  after  its  settlement  [1672, 
1673,  1674],  owned  an  estate  in  Barbadoes,  and 
was  very  active  in  promoting  this  exchange  of 
commodities  between  the  two  countries.  .  .  .  From 
Great  Britain  the  Carolinas  imported  clothing, 
provisions,  plantation  tools,  and  domestic  animals. 
To  it  they  exported  furs  and  peltr>'.  Much  of 
these  were  procured  from  the  Indians,  which 
gave  rise  to  a  brisk  trade  between  them  and  the 
settlers  in  the  way  of  barter.  This  was  the  general 
course  of  commerce  for  the  first  30  years  after  the 
settlement.  The  colonists,  after  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  indulgence,  were  left  to  their  own  exertions; 
and  the  proprietors  discontinued  their  mercantile 
intercourse  with  the  settlement.  .  .  .  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  rice  began  to  be  exported 
about  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century.  Ander- 
son states  that  264,488  barrels  were  exported  to 
England  from  1720  to  1729;  and  that  429,525 
barrels  were  exported  between  1730  and  1739  in- 
clusive. .  .  .  [In  1739  the  negroes]  amounted  to 
about  40,000.  They  and  all  other  articles  of 
importation  must  have  been  paid  for  chiefly  by  the 
rice,  naval  stores,  lumber,  peltry,  and  furs  ex- 
ported from  the  country.  To  these  first  articles  of 
export  were  added  indigo,  from  1747 — tobacco, 
from  1782 — and  cotton,  from  1792.  .  .  .  For  the 
106  years  of  the  colonial  existence  of  South  Caro- 
lina, all  its  trade  centered  in  Great  Britain  and 
its  dependencies;  with  the  exception  of  as  much 
rice  as  under  the  special  indulgence  of  an  act  of 
parliament  was  exported  to  the  southward  of 
Cape  Finisterre.  ...  A  considerable  proportion 
of  .  .  .  [this  trade]  was  in  the  hands  of  native 
merchants,  but  more  was  carried  on  by  emigrants 
from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Many  of  these 
invested  their  commercial  gains  in  a  planting  inter- 
est, settled  and  raised  up  families  in  vhe  province. 
.  .  .  All  the  little  commerce  which  was  carried 
on  in  the  Revolutionary  War  was  forced  against 
apparently  insurmountable  obstacles.  The  state 
had  no  adequate  means  for  protecting  its  trade. 
Soon  after  the  declaration  of  independence,  some 
adventurous  individuals  began  to  send  vessels  to 
the  Dutch  and  French  West  India  islands.  .  .  .  Eight 
gentlemen  entered  into  a  partnership  to  purchase 
six  swift  sailing  vessels  in  Bermuda  to  be  em- 
ployed in  importing  .  .  .  [salt]  and  continued  this 
trade  till  their  vessels  were  all  taken.  Commerce 
soon  began  to  flow  in  new  channels.  ...  A  new 
set  [of  merchants]  who  had  little  to  lose  by 
boldly  venturing,  served  their  country  and  rapidly 
advanced  their  own  interests.  Various  artifices 
were  used  to  screen  this  contraband  trade  from 
legal   seizure.    Some   vessels   hp^   '•aptains   of  dif- 
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ferent  nations,  and  registers  of  different  ports; 
and  were  occasionally  French,  Dutch,  English  or 
American  property  as  the  exigency  of  the  case 
required.  Notwithstanding  all  this  subtilty  many 
forfeitures  were  incurred.  The  increasing  demand 
for  imported  goods  and  the  stoppage  of  all  ex- 
portation to  Great  Britain,  put  it  so  much  in  the 
power  of  adventurers  to  sell  imported  articles  dear 
and  to  purchase  country  produce  cheap,  that  in 
the  years  1776  and  1777  the  safe  arrival  of  two 
vessels  would  indemnify  them  for  the  loss  of  one. 
For  the  encouragement  of  trade  two  insurance 
companies  opened  offices  which  greatly  forwarded 
the  extension  of  commerce.  A  direct  trade  to 
France  was  soon  attempted,  and  French  vessels  in 
like  manner  found  their  way  into  the  port  of 
Charlestown.  ...  A  considerable  trade,  though 
much  inferior  to  what  had  been  usual  in  times 
of  peace,  was  carried  on  in  this  manner  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  three  first  years  of  the  con- 
test when  the  operations  of  the  British  were 
chiefly  confined  to  the  northern  states.  It  received 
severe  shocks  from  repeated  embargoes  and  the 
growing  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency.  To 
subserve  military  operations  the  sailing  of  vessels 
were  several  times  interdicted.  .  .  .  When  in  the 
course  of  the  war  the  British  turned  their  arms 
more  immediately  against  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  the 
trade  that  had  been  previously  carried  on  became 
inconsiderable.  .  .  .  With  the  fall  of  Charlestown 
all  trade  in  behalf  of  Americans  wholly  ceased. 
...  In  the  train  of  the  victorious  army  was  a 
number  of  merchants  and  an  immensity  of  goods. 
.  .  .  The  Americans  in  a  few  more  months  re- 
gained nearly  all  they  had  formerly  lost,  and  the 
evacuation  of  Charlestown  was  resolved  upon  by 
the  British.  The  merchants  who  came  with  them 
.  .  .  obtained  permission  from  the  government  of 
the  state  to  remain  under  the  protection  of  its 
laws.  The  impoverished  inhabitants  of  South 
Carolina  now  experienced  no  other  want  but  that 
of  money,  for  much  of  the  merchandise  in 
Charlestown  was  left  behind  at  its  evacuation  by 
the  British.  As  a  substitute  for  cash  they 
stretched  their  credit  to  the  utmost  .  .  .  [and  some 
of  them  contracted  ruinous  debts].  With  the 
return  of  peace,  the  Carolinians  counted  on  an 
extension  of  their  commerce  as  being  no  longer 
fettered  with  a  British  monopoly.  But  they  soon 
found  that' when  they  ceased  to  be  British  subjects, 
they  lost  the  advantages  attached  to  that  political 
character;  that  as  aliens  they  could  not  trade  to 
the  British  West  India  islands,  with  which,  from 
the  first  settlement  of  the  province,  they  had  car- 
ried on  a  lucrative  commerce.  .  .  .  Few  Carolinians 
had  resources  left  to  enter  into  competition  with 
the  British  merchants.  In  the  hands  of  the  latter 
the  bulk  of  the  trade  of  the  country  centered. 
...  It  was  not  only  from  this  circumstance,  but 
from  the  superior  advantages  of  trading  with 
Great  Britain,  that  the  Carolinians  .  .  .  [were] 
commercially  connected  with  Great  Britain  nearly 
as  much  .  .  .  [after]  the  Revolution  as  before. 
[In  the  period  following  the  Revolution  South 
Carolina's  trade  with  Germany  greatly  increased. 
It  increased  in  the  Mediterranean,  also  with  France, 
Spain,  United  Netherlands,  and  Russia  in  the 
order  in  which  these  countries  are  respectively 
mentioned.  Trade  with  Great  Britain,  however, 
continued  to  hold  first  rank.)  The  merchants  of 
Carolina  do  not  seem  [to  have  been]  fond  of  ex- 
ploring new  channels  of  commerce.  There  never 
was  but  one  vessel  fitted  out  in  Charleston  for 
the  East  Indies.  No  voyages  round  the  world, 
to  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  to  new  or  re- 


mote countries  .  .  .  originated  there." — D.  Ramsey, 
History  of  South  Carolina,  v.  2,  pp.  232-239. 

1680. — Spanish  attack  from  Florida. — Indian 
and  negro  slavery. — "About  1680  a  few  leading 
Scotch  Presbyterians  planned  the  estabhshment 
of  a  refuge  for  their  persecuted  brethren  within 
the  bounds  of  CaroUna.  The  plan  shrunk  to 
smaller  dimensions  than  those  originally  contem- 
plated. Finally  Lord  Cardross,  with  a  colony  of 
ten  Scotch  families,  settled  on  the  vacant  territory 
of  Port  Royal.  The  fate  of  the  settlement  lore- 
shadowed  the  miseries  of  Darien.  It  suffered  alike 
from  the  climate  and  from  the  jealousy  of  the 
English  settlers.  .  .  .  For  nearly  ten  years  the  dread 
of  a  Spanish  attack  had  hung  over  South  Caro- 
lina. ...  In  1680  the  threatened  storm  broke 
upon  the  colony.  Three  galleys  landed  an  invad- 
ing force  at  Edisto,  where  the  Governor  and  secre- 
ta^'  had  private  houses,  plundered  them  of  money, 
plate,  and  slaves,  and  killed  the  Governor's  brother- 
in-law.  They  then  fell  upon  the  Scotch  settlement, 
which  had  now  shrunk  to  25  men,  and  swept 
it  clean  out  of  existence.  The  colonists  did  not 
sit  down  tamely  under  their  injuries.  They  raised 
a  force  of  400  men  and  were  on  the  point  of 
making  a  retaliatory  attack  when  they  were 
checked  by  an  order  from  the  Proprietors.  .  .  . 
The  Proprietors  may  have  felt  .  .  .  that,  although 
the  immediate  attack  was  unprovoked,  the  colon- 
ists were  not  wholly  blameless  in  the  matter.  The 
Spaniards  had  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  pirates 
who  were  believed  to  be  befriended  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Charlestown.  In  another  way  too  the 
settlers  had  placed  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  their 
enemies.  The  Spaniards  were  but  little  to  be 
dreaded,  unless  strengthened  by  an  Indian  alliance. 
.  .  .  But  from  the  first  settlement  of  Carolina  the 
colony  was  tainted  with  a  vice  which  imperilled 
its  relations  with  the  Indians.  Barbadoes  .  .  . 
had  a  large  share  in  the  original  settlement  of 
Carolina.  In  that  colony  negro  slavery  was  al- 
ready firmly  established  as  the  one  system  of  in- 
dustry. At  the  time  when  Yeamans  and  his 
followers  set  sail  for  the  shores  of  Carolina,  Bar- 
badoes had  probably  two  negroes  for  every  one 
white  inhabitant.  The  soil  and  climate  of  the 
new  territory  did  everything  to  confirm  the  prac- 
tice of  slavery,  and  South  CaroHna  was  from  the 
outset  what  she  ever  after  remained,  the  peculiar 
home  of  that  evil  usage.  To  the  West  India 
planter  every  man  of  dark  colour  seemed  a 
natural  and  proper  object  of  traffic.  The  settler 
in  Carolina  soon  learnt  the  same  view.  In  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  there  are  but  few  traces  of  any 
attempt  to  enslave  the  Indians.  In  Carolina  .  .  . 
the  Indian  was  kidnapped  and  sold,  sometimes 
to  work  on  what  had  once  been  "his  own  soil,  some- 
times to  end  his  days  as  an  exile  and  bondsman 
in  the  West  Indies.  As  late  as  1708  the  native 
population  furnished  a  quarter  of  the  whole  body 
of  slaves.  It  would  be  unfair  to  attribute  all  the 
hostilities  between  the  Indians  and  the  colonists 
to  this  one  source,  but  it  is  clear  that  it  was 
an  important  factor.  From  their  very  earliest 
days  the  settlers  were  involved  in  troubles  with 
their  savage  neighbours." — J.  A.  Doylc,  English 
in  America:  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the  Carolinas, 
ch.  12. — "Of  the  original  thirteen  states,  South 
Carolina  alone  was  from  its  origin  cs.'H'ntially  a 
planting  state  with  slave  labor.  .  .  .  The  proprie- 
taries tempted  emigrants  by  the  offer  of  land  at  an 
easy  quit-rent,  and  150  acres  were  granted  for  every 
able  man-servant.  'In  that  they  meant  negroes  as 
well  as  Christians.'  ...  It  became  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  emigrant  'to  buy  negro  slaves,  without 
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which,'  adds  Wilson,  'a  planter  can  never  do  any 
great  matter';  and  the  negro  race  was  multiplied 
so  rapidly  by  importations  that,  in  a  few  years,  we 
are  told,  the  blacks  in  the  low  country  were  to  the 
whites  in  the  proportion  of  22  to  12." — G.  Ban- 
croft, History  aj  the  United  States  {Last  revision), 
V.  I,  pt.  2,  ch.  8. 

1688-1696. — Beginning  of  distinctions  between 
thetwo  Carolinas,  North  and  South.  See  Noktii 
Carolina:  1088-1729. 

1700-1706. — Prosperity  of  the  colony. — Attack 
on  St.  Augustine.-;-French  attack  on  Charleston. 
— Immigration  increased  so  rapidly  that  by  1700 
the  colony  contained  5500  inhabitants.  "At  the 
opening  of  the  new  century,  we  must  cease  to  look 
upon  South  Carolina  as  the  home  of  indigent  emi- 
grants, struggling  for  subsistence.  While  numerous 
slaves  cultivated  the  extensive  plantations,  their 
owners,   educated   gentlemen,   and    here   and   there 


ments.  Retreating  to  their  castle,  they  abandoned 
their  town  to  Colonel  Daniel,  who  pillaged  it  be- 
fore Moore's  fleet  arrived.  Governor  Moore  and 
Colonel  Daniel  united  their  forces  and  laid  siege 
to  the  castle ;  but  they  lacked  the  necessary  artil- 
lery for  its  reduction,  and  were  comjielled  to  send 
to  Jamaica  for  it."  Before  the  artillery  arrived, 
"two  Spanish  ships  appeared  off  St.  Augustine. 
Moore  instantly  burned  the  town  and  all  his  own 
ships  and  hastened  back  by  land.  .  .  .  The  ex- 
pense entailed  on  the  colony  was  £6,000.  When 
this  attack  on  St.  Augustine  was  planned,  it  must 
have  been  anticipated  in  the  colony  that  war 
would  be  declared  against  Spain  and  France. 
[Fojir  years  later,  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion being  then  in  progress,  a  French  fleet  ap- 
peared (August,  1706)  in  the  harbor  of  Charles- 
ton and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  town. 
Although  yellow  fever  was  raging  at  the  time,  the 
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ANDREW    PICKENS    BEFORE    THE    BLOCK   HOUSE  AT  ABBEVILLE 

The   house   was   built  by    Andrew    Pickens   for   the    purpose    of    protecting   the    first    settlers    from    the 
attacks  of  the  Cherokee  Indians.     It  was  used  as  a  fort  during  the   Revolutionary  War. 

(After  painting  by   Wilbur   G.    Kurtz,   in   the   National  Bank  of  Abbeville,  S.  C.) 


of  noble  families  in  England,  had  abundant  leisure 
for  social  intercourse,  living  as  they  did  in  prox- 
imity to  each  other,  and  in  easy  access  to  Charles 
Town,  where  the  Governor  resided,  the  courts  and 
legislature  convened,  and  the  public  offices  were 
kept.  .  .  .  Hospitality,  refinement,  and  literary  cul- 
ture distinguished  the  higher  class  of  gentlemen." 
But  party  strife  at  this  period  raged  bitterly, 
growing  mainly  out  of  an  attempt  to  establish  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  colony.  Governor 
Moore,  who  had  gained  power  on  this  issue, 
sought  to  strengthen  his  position  by  an  attack  on 
St.  Augustine.  "The  assembly  joined  in  the 
scheme.  They  requested  him  to  go  as  commander, 
instead  of  Colonel  Daniel,  whom  he  nominated. 
They  voted  £2,000;  and  thought  ten  vessels  and 
350  men,  with  Indian  allies,  would  be  a  sufficient 
force.  .  .  .  Moore  with  about  400  men  set  sail, 
and  Daniel  with  100  Carolina  troops  and  about 
500  Yemassee  Indians  march  by  land.  But  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  Augustine  had  heard  of  their 
coming,   and   had   sent   to   Havana   for    reinforce- 


governor.  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson,  organized  so  ef- 
fective a  resistance  that  the  invaders  were  driven 
off  with  considerable  loss.]" — W.  J.  Rivers,  Caro- 
linas {Narrative  and  critical  history  of  America, 
V.  S,  ch.  5). 

1712-1732. — Attack  of  the  Yemassee  Indians. 
— Crown  relations  with  the  colony. — Boundaries 
defined. — In  171 2  the  Carolinas  were  definitely 
divided  into  North  and  South  Carolina.  Three 
years  later  the  settlement  was  attacked  by  the 
Yemassee  Indians,  instigated  by  the  Spanish  at 
St.  Augustine.  In  the  face  of  this  danger,  the 
colony  begged  protection  of  the  crown  which  was 
refused  on  the  grounds  that  the  government  was 
not  vested  in  the  king.  The  people  of  the  colony, 
taking  matters  in  their  own  hands,  chose  James 
Moore  as  their  governor  and  conducted  their  af- 
fairs until  the  arrival  of  Sir  Francis  Nicholson  in 
1721.  This  Revolution  of  1719,  as  it  was  called, 
marked  the  downfall  of  proprietary  rule.  The 
crown  finally  purchased  the  rights  to  the  colony 
in    1729    (see    U.S.A.:    1607-1752),    but    the    as- 
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sembly  clung  tenaciously  to  its  prerogatives  down 
to  the  revolution.  In  1730  the  first  printing  press 
was  established  and  in  1732  the  boundaries  be- 
tween North  and  South  Carolina  were  first  de- 
fined, though  they  were  not  completed  until  1815. 
1716-1776. — Suffrage  laws.  See  Supfrage,  Man- 
hood: United  States:   1621-1776. 

1740. — War    with   the    Spaniards   of   Florida. 
See  Georgia:  1738- 1743. 

1754. — Included  in  the  Albany  Plan  of  Union. 
See  U.S.A.:    1754. 

1759-1761.— Cherokee    War.— "The    Cherokees, 
who    had    accompanied    Forbes    in    his    expedition 
against  the  Fort   Du   Quesne   [see  Canada:    1758], 
returning  home  along  the  mountains,  had  involved 
themselves   in    quarrels   with   the    back   settlers   of 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  in  which  several,'  both 
Indians   and   white   men,   had   been  "killed.     Some 
chiefs,  who  had  proceeded  to  Charleston  to  arrange 
this  dispute,  were  received  by  Governor  Littleton 
in   very  haughty  style,  and  he   presently   marched 
into   the   Cherokee   country   at   the   head   of    1,500 
men,   contributed   by   Virginia  and   the   Carolinas, 
demanding  the  surrender  of  the  murderers  of  the 
English.     He  was  soon  glad,  however,  of  any  apol- 
ogy for  retiring.     His  troops  proved  very  insubordi- 
nate; the  small-pox  broke  out  among  them;   and, 
having  accepted  22  Indian  hostages  as  security  for 
peace  and  the  future  delivery  of  the  murderers,  he 
broke   up   his   camp,   and   fell   back   in   haste   and 
confusion.   .    .   .   No   sooner   was   Littleton's   army 
gone,    than    the    Cherokees    attempted    to    entrap 
into  their  power  the  commander  of    [Fort   Prince 
George,  at  the  head  of  the  Savannah],  and,  appre- 
hensive  of  some  plan   for  the  rescue   of  the   hos- 
tages, he  gave  orders  to  put  them  in  irons.     They 
resisted ;  and  a  soldier  having  been  wounded  in  the 
struggle,   his   infuriated   companions   fell   upon   the 
prisoners  and  put  them  all  to  death.   Indignant  at  this 
outrage,   the   Cherokees   beleaguered   the   fort,  and 
sent  out  war  parties  in  every   direction  to  attack 
the  frontiers.     The  Assembly  of  South  Carolina,  in 
great  alarm,  voted  1,000  men,  and  offered  a  pre- 
mium of  £25  for  every  Indian  scalp.     North  Caro- 
lina offered  a  similar  premium,  and  authorized,  in 
addition,  the  holding  of  Indian  captives  as  slaves. 
An  express,  asking  assistance,  was  sent  to  General 
Amherst,  who  detached   1,200  men,  under  Colonel 
Montgomery,  chiefly  Scotch  Highlanders,  lately  sta- 
tioned   on    the    western    frontier,    with    orders    to 
make  a  dash  at  the   Cherokees,  but  to   return   in 
season    for    the    next    campaign    against    Canada. 
.  .   .  Joining  his  forces  with  the  provincial  levies, 
Montgomery  entered  the  Cherokee  country,  raised 
the  blockade  of  Fort  Prince  George,  and  ravaged 
the     neighboring     district.     Marching     then     upon 
Etchoe,  the  chief  village  of  the  Middle  Cherokees, 
within  live  miles  of  that  place  he  encountered  [June 
1760]    a    large    body    of    Indians,   strongly    posted 
in   a   difficult   defile,   from   which   they   were   only 
driven   after   a    very    severe   struggle ;    or,    accord- 
ing  to   other   accounts,   Montgomery    was   himself 
repulsed.     At    all    events,    he    retired    to    Charles- 
ton, and,  in   obedience  to   his  orders,  prepared   to 
embark   for  service  at  the   north.     When   this  de- 
termination    became    known,    tha    province    was 
thrown    into    the   utmost    consternation.     The   As- 
sembly  declared    themselves   unable   to    raise   men 
to  protect  the  frontiers;  and  a  detachment  of  400 
regulars  was  presently  [conceded  to  the  solicitations 
of  Lieutenant-Governor  Bull,  to  whom  the  admin- 
istration   of   South    Carolina    had    lately    been    re- 
signed.    Before   the    year   closed,   the   conquest   of 
the  French  dominions  in  America  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi   had    been    practically     finished    and    the 


French  and  Indian  War  at  the  north  was  closed. 
But]  .  .  .  while  the  northern  colonies  exulted  in 
safety,  the  Cherokee  war  still  kept  the  frontiers  of 
Carohna  in  alarm.  Left  to  themselves  by  the  with- 
drawal of  Montgomery,  the  Upper  Cherokees  had 
beleaguered  Fort  Loudon.  After  living  for  some 
time  on  horse-flesh,  the  garrison,  under  a  promise 
of  safe-conduct  to  the  settlements,  had  been  in- 
duced to  surrender.  But  this  promise  was  broken ; 
attacked  on  the  way,  a  part  were  killed,  and  the 
rest  detained  as  prisoners;  after  which,  the  Indians 
directed  all  their  fury  against  the  frontiers.  On 
a  new  application  presently  made  to  Amherst  for 
assistance,  the  Highland  regiment,  now  commanded 
by  Grant,  was  ordered  back  to  Carolina.  New 
levies  were  also  made  in  the  province,  and  Grant 
presently  marched  into  the  Cherokee  country  [June, 
1 761]  with  2,600  men.  In  a  second  battle,  near 
'  the  same  spot  with  the  fight  of  the  previous  year, 
the  Indians  were  driven  back  with  loss.  The  In- 
dians took  refuge  in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains, 
and,  subdued  and  humbled,  sued  for  peace.  As  the 
condition  on  which  alone  it  would  be  granted,  they 
were  required  to  deliver  up  four  warriors  to  be 
shot  at  the  head  of  the  army,  or  to  furnish  four 
green  Indian  scalps  within  twenty  days.  A  per- 
sonal application  to  Governor  Bull,  by  an  old  chief 
long  known  for  his  attachment  to  the  English, 
procured  a  relinquishment  of  this  brutal  demand, 
and  peace  was  presently  made." — R.  Hildreth,  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,  v.  2,  ch.  27. 

Also  in:  D.  Ramsay,  History  of  South  Caro- 
lina, V.  I,  ch.  5,  sect.  2. ^^S.  G.  Drake,  Aborigi- 
nal races  of  North  America,  bk.  4,  ch.  4. 

1760-1766. — Question  of  taxation  by  Parlia- 
ment.— Stamp  Act. — Repeal  of  Stamp  Act  and 
Declaratory  Act.  See  U.S.A.:  1760-1775;  1763- 
1764;  1765:  News  of  the  Stamp  Act;  1765:  Stamp 
Act;  1765:  Stamp  Act  Congress;  1766:  Repeal  of 
the  Stamp  Act. 

1766-1770. — Townshend  measures  and  their  re- 
peal.    See  U.S.A.:   1766-1767;   1770. 

1767-1768. — Circular  Letter  of  Massachusetts, 
See  U.S.A.:  1767-1768. 

1774. — First  Continental  Congress.  See 
U.S.A.:  1774  (September);  (September-October). 
1775. — Rapid  progress  of  Revolution. — Flight 
of  royal  governor. — In  January,  1775,  a  provincial 
convention  for  South  Carolina  was  called  together  at 
Charleston,  under  the  presidency  of  Charles  Pinck- 
ney.  It  appointed  delegates  to  the  Second  Con- 
tinental Congress,  and  took  measures  to  enforce 
the  non-importation  agreements  in  which  the  col- 
ony had  joined.  At  a  second  session,  in  June, 
this  convention  or  Provincial  Congress  of  South 
Carolina  "appointed  a  Committee  of  Safety,  issued 
$600,000,  of  paper  money,  and  voted  to  raise  two 
regiments,  of  which  Gadsden  and  Moultrie  were 
chosen  colonels.  Lieutenant-governor  Bull  was  ut- 
terly powerless  to  prevent  or  interrupt  these  pro- 
ceedings. While  the  Convention  was  still  in  session. 
Lord  William  Campbell,  who  had  acquired  by  mar- 
riage large  possessions  in  the  province,  arrived  at 
Charleston  with  a  commission  as  governor.  Re- 
ceived with  courtesy,  he  presently  summoned  an 
Assembly ;  but  that  body  declined  to  proceed  to 
business,  and  soon  adjourned  on  its  own  authority. 
The  Committee  of  Safety  pursued  with  energy 
measures  for  putting  the  province  in  a  state  of 
defense.  A  good  deal  of  resistance  was  made  to 
the  Association  [for  commercial  non-intercourse], 
especially  in  the  back  counties.  Persuasion  fail- 
ing, force  was  used.  ...  A  vessel  was  fitted  out 
by  the  Committee  of  Safety,  which  .seized  an 
English  powder  ship  off  St.  Augustine  and  brought 
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her  into  Charleston.  Moultrie  was  presently  sent 
to  take  possession  of  the  fort  in  Charleston  har- 
bor. Ko  resistance  was  made.  The  small  ^jarri- 
son,  in  expectation  of  the  visit,  had  already  [Sep- 
tember] retired  on  board  the  ships  of  war  in  the 
harbor.  Lord  Campbell,  the  governor,  accused  of 
secret  negotiations  with  the  Cherokees  and  the 
disaffected  in  the  back  counties,  was  soon  obliged 
to  seek  the- same  shelter.  A  regiment  of  artillery 
was  voted ;  and  measures  were  taken  for  fortifying 
the  harbor,  from  which  the  British  ships  were  soon 
expelled."— R.  Hildreth,  History  of  the  United 
States,  V.  3,  ch.  30-31- 

Also  in:   D.  Ramsay,  History  of  South  Caro- 
lina, V.  I,  ch.  7,  sect.  I. 

1775  (May-August). — Second  Continental  Con- 
gress.    See   U.S.A.:    i77S    (May-August). 

1775-1783. — War  of  the  American  Revolution. 
See  U.S.A.:    177S   (April),  to   17S3    (September). 

1776  (February-April). — Allegiance  to  King 
George  renounced,  independence  assumed,  and 
a  state  constitution  adopted. — "On  the  Sth  of 
February  1776,  the  convention  of  South  Carolina, 
by  Dravton  their  president,  presented  their  thanks 
to  John  Rutledge  and  Henry  Middleton  for  their 
services  in  the  American  congress,  which  had  made 
its  appeal  to  the  King  of  kings,  established  a 
navy,  treasury,  and  general  post-office,  exercised 
control  over  commerce,  and  granted  to  colonies 
permission  to  create  civil  institutions,  independent 
of  the  regal  authority.  The  next  day  arrived 
Gadsden,  the  highest  officer  in  the  army  of  the 
province,  and  he  in  like  manner  received  the  wel- 
come of  public  gratitude.  .  .  .  When,  on  the  10th, 
the  report  on  reforming  the  provincial  government 
was  considered  ajid  many  hesitated,  Gadsden  spoke 
out  for  the  absolute  independence  of  America. 
The  majority  had  thus  far  refused  to  contemplate 
the  end  toward  which  they  were  irresistably  im- 
pelled. .  .  .  But  the  criminal  laws  could  not  be 
enforced  for  want  of  officers;  public  and  private 
affairs  were  running  into  confusion ;  the  imminent 
danger  of  invasion  was  proved  by  intercepted  let- 
ters, so  that  necessity  compelled  the  adoption  of 
some  adequate  system  of  rule.  While  a  com- 
mittee of  eleven  was  preparing  the  organic  law, 
Gadsden,  on  the  13th,  began  to  act  as  senior  offi- 
cer of  the  army.  Companies  of  militia  were  called 
down  to  Charleston,  and  the  military  forces 
augmented  by  two  regiments  of  riflemen.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  year  Sullivan's  Island  was  a 
wilderness,  thickly  covered  with  myrtle,  live-oak, 
and  palmettos;  there,  on  the  2d  of  March,  Wil- 
liam Moultrie  was  ordered  to  complete  a  fort 
large  enough  to  hold  1,000  men.  Within  five  days 
after  the  convention  received  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment of  the  preceding  December  which  authorized 
the  capture  of  American  vessels  and  property,  they 
gave  up  the  hope  of  reconciliation;  and,  on  the 
26th  of  March  1776,  asserting  'the  good  of  the 
people  to  be  the  origin  and  end  of  all  govern- 
ment,' and  enumerating  the  unwarrantable  acts 
of  the  British  parliament,  the  implacability  of  the 
king,  and  the  violence  of  his  officers,  they  estab- 
lished a  constitution  for  South  Carolina.  ...  On 
the  27th,  John  Rutledge  was  chosen  president, 
Henry  Laurens  vice-president,  and  William  Henry 
Drayton  chief  justice.  ...  On  the  23d  of  April 
the  court  was  opened  at  Charleston,  and  the  chief 
justice  after  an  elaborate  exposition  charged  the 
grand  jury  in  these  words:  'The  law  of  the  land 
authorizes  me  to  declare,  and  it  is  my  duty  to 
declare  the  law,  that  George  III,  king  of  Great 
Britain,  has  abdicated  the  government,  that  he  has 
no   authority   over  us,  and  we  owe  no   obedience 


to  him.' " — G.  Bancroft,  History  of  the  United 
States  {Last  revision),  v.  4,  epoch  3,  ch.  25. — See 
also  U.S.A.:   1776-177Q. 

Also  in:  W.  G.  Simms,  History  of  South  Caro- 
lina, bk.  4,  ch.  s. 

1776  (June). — Sir  Henry  Clinton's  repulse 
from  Charleston.  See  U.S..'\.:  1776  (June): 
British    repulsed. 

1776  (July). — Adoption  and  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  See  U.S.A.: 
1776    (Jul>):    .Authurship,  etc. 

1776-1778. — Articles  of  Confederation. — Alli- 
ance with  France.  See  U.S..'\.:  1777-1 781;  1778 
(February). 

1776-1787. — Suffrage  qualifications.  See  Suf- 
frage, Mamiooo:   United  States:    17 76- 1787. 

1778. — State  constitution  framed  and  adopted. 
See  U.S.A.:  1776-1770. 

1778-1779.— War  carried  into  the  South.— Sa- 
vannah taken  and  Georgia  subdued. — Unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  recover  Savannah.  See 
U.S.A.:  1778-177Q:  War  carried  into  the  South; 
1779  (September-October). 

1780. — Siege  and  surrender  of  Charleston. — 
Defeat  of  Gates  at  Camden. — British  subjuga- 
tion of  the  state.  See  U.S.A.:  1780  (February- 
August). 

1780. — Partisan  warfare  of  Marion  and  his 
men.     See  U.S.A.:    1780   (August-December). 

1781.— War  in  the  South.— British  hold 
Charleston.  See  U.S.A.:  1780-1781;  1781  (May- 
October)  . 

1783. — Peace  with  Great  Britain.  See  U.S.A.: 
1782    (September),  to  1783   (September). 

1787. — Cession  of  western  land  claims  to  the 
United  States.    SeeU.  S.A.:  1781-1786. 

1787-1788. — Formation  and  adoption  of  the 
Federal  constitution.  See  U.S.A.:  1787;  1787- 
1789. 

1787-1800. — Suffrage  qualifications.  See  Suf- 
frage, Maxhood:    United   States:    1787-1800. 

1788-1808. — New  capital. — Struggle  between 
Federalists  and  Anti-Federalists  over  represen- 
tation.— South  Carolina  joined  the  Union,  May  3, 
1788.  In  1790  Columbia  was  made  the  capital 
and  a  new  constitution  was  adopted  by  which  the 
legislature  was  made  the  dominant  governing  body. 
Dissensions  between  the  Federalists  of  the  east  and 
the  Anti-Federalists  of  the  west  were  frequent  and 
bitter  during  these  early  years  of  the  state  over 
representation  in  the  legislature.  A  compromise 
was  finally  effected,  in  1808,  remaining  in  force 
until  1896,  by  which  the  lower  house  was  com- 
posed of  124  members,  62  to  represent  the  wealth 
of  the  state  and  62  to  represent  the  population. 

1800-1864. — Suffrage  qualifications.  See  Suf- 
frage, Manhood:  United  States:   1800-1864. 

1828-1833. — Nullification  movement  and  threat- 
ened secession. — Compromise  tariff. — Ordinance 
of  Nullification  rescinded. — Quarrels  over  state 
affairs  were  replaced  by  a  steadily  growing  dis- 
satisfaction over  the  national  tariff.  From 
1828  to  1861  South  Carolina  superceded  Virginia 
as  leader  of  the  South,  and  defender  of  slave 
rights  and  free  trade.  In  1828  the  "South  Caro- 
lina Exposition"  was  adopted  which  boldly  de- 
fined the  sovereign  rights  of  the  state.  When  the 
Clay  tariff  bill  was  passed  in  1832  the  legislature 
immediately  called  a  convention  known  as  the 
Nullification  convention  which  met,  November  19, 
1832.  On  November  24,  it  declared  the  tariff  bill  null 
and  void.  "It  further  ordained  that  no  appeal 
should  be  allowed  from  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the     United    States     in     questions     involving     the 
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validity  of  the  .  .  .  [tariff  acts],  or  of  the  Ordi- 
nance of  the  convention  annulling  them,  or  of  the 
acts  of  the  legislature  giving  effect  to  the  Ordi- 
nance, .  .  .  but  that  the  courts  of  the  Common- 
wealth .  .  .  should  deal  with  any  person  making 
such  attempt  as  being  guilty  of  contempt  of  court. 
It  then  commanded  that  all  the  ofticers  of  the 
Commonwealth,  civil  and  military,  and  the  jurors 
empanelled  in  the  courts  should  take  the  oath  to 
obey,  execute,  and  enforce  the  Ordinance,  under 
penalty  of  dismissal  and  disqualification ;  and 
finally,  it  declared  that  South  Carolina  would 
regard  her  connection  with  the  Union  as  absolved, 
in  case  Congress  should  pass  any  act  authorizing 
the  employment  of  military  force  to  reduce  her 
to  obedience  to  the  nullified  acts  .  .  .  otherwise 
than  through  the  civil  tribunals  of  the  country. 
For  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  Ordi- 
nance the  convention  commanded  the  legislature 
to  pass  such  measures  as  would  prevent  the  en- 
forcement of  the  nullified  acts,  and  give  full  effect 
to  the  nullifying  Ordinance,  from  and  after  Febru- 
ary ist,  1833,  and  commanded  the  obedience  of 
all  persons  within  the  limits  of  the  Commonwealth 
to  the  Ordinance  and  the  legislative  acts  passed 
for  its  execution." — J.  W.  Burgess,  Middle  period, 
pp.  222-223. — President  Jackson  was  eager  to  en- 
force the  law,  by  arms  if  necessary,  but  a  compro- 
mise was  effected  and  South  Carolina  agreed  to 
withdraw  her  Nullification  ordinance.  "Some 
[members  of  the  convention]  .  .  .  opposed  stating 
any  reasons  at  all  [in  the  preamble  to  the  rescind- 
ing ordinance] ;  some  opposed  as  hypocrisy  the 
statement  that  'ardently  attached  to  the  Union  of 
the  states'  the  people  of  South  Carolina  were  still 
more  devoted  to  the  'rights  of  the  states,  without 
which  the  Union  itself  would  cease  to  be  a  blessing,' 
.  .  .  because  South  Carolina  was  by  no  means 
'ardently  attached  to  the  Union';  some  called 
the  taiff  bill  a  great  triumph;  while  others  ob- 
jected to  any  show  oi'  rejoicing  over  it  because 
little  had  been  gained.  ...  In  many  of  the  speeches 
there  was  much  boasting  of  the  efficacy  of  nullifica- 
tion. .  .  .In  answer  to  the  mediation  of  Virginia, 
a  report  was  adopted  which  reviewed  the  whole 
situation  and  justified  South  Carolina's  adherence 
to  the  Virginia  resolutions  of  1798.  Great  care 
was  taken  not  to  offend  Virginia,  and  a  keen  ap- 
preciation of  the  Virginia  motives  in  mediation 
was  expressed.  As  to  the  force  bill,  the  convention 
declared  that  the  principles  which  the  act  sought 
to  establish  were  calculated  to  'destroy  our  con- 
stitutional frame  of  government,  to  subvert  the 
public  library,  and  to  bring  about  the  utter  ruin 
and  debasement  of  the  southern  states  of  this 
confederacy.'  The  general  purpose  of  the  whole 
act,  though  not  expressed  in  the  terms  of  it,  was 
perfectly  well  known  to  have  been  to  counteract 
and  rtnder  ineffective  an  ordinance  of  South  Caro- 
lina adopted  in  h&r  sovereign  capacity  for  the 
protection  of  her  reserved  rights.  Believing  in 
the  constitutionality  of  these  reserved  rights  of 
the  state,  the  convention  declared  the  force  bill 
unconstitutional  on  nine  distinct  counts.  The  fea- 
ture of  the  work  of  the  convention  which  was 
destined  to  furnish  occasion  for  discord  during 
the  next  two  years  was  its  declaration:  'That  the 
allegiance  of  the  citizens  of  thi.s  state,  while  they 
continue  i.s  due  to  the  said  state;  anci  that  obedi- 
ence only,  and  not  allegiar^ce,  is  due  by  them  to 
apy  other  power  or  authority,  to  whom  a  control 
over  them  has  been  or  may  be  delegated  by  the 
state;  and  the  general  assembly  of  the  said  state 
is  hereby  ernpowered,  from  time  to  time,  when  they 
piay  deeji^  it  proper,  to  provide  fyr  ^\ie  administra- 


tion to  the  citizens  and  officers  of  the  state,  or  such 
of  the  said  officers  as  they  may  think  tit,  of  suit- 
able oaths  or  affirmations,  binding  them  to  the 
observance  of  such  allegiance,  and  abjuring  all 
other  allegiance,  and  also  to  define  what  shall 
amount  to  a  violation  of  their  allegiance,  and  to 
provide  the  proper  punishment  for  such  violation.' 
This  passed  by  a  vote  of  132  to  19.  The  few 
Union  members  of  the  convention  spoke  bravely 
against  the  test  oath,  but  in  vain ;  the  other  party 
was  determined  to  pass  this  measure  of  discipHne 
against  them,  and  their  protests  only  called  forth 
severe  denunciations  of  the  whole  policy  of  the 
Union  party,  which,  it  was  said,  had  made  thor- 
ough preparations  to  defeat  the  efforts  of  the 
state." — C.  S.  Boucher,  Nidlification  controversy 
in  South  Carolina,  pp.  289-290,  292.— See  also 
U.S.A.:    182S-1833. 

1831. — First  railroad.  See  Railroads:  1826- 
1850. 

•  1847-1852. — Development  of  the  movement  of 
secession  in  South  Carolina.^"The  period,  1847- 
1852,  forms  but  a  small  part  of  the  more  than 
thirty-five  years  during  which  may  be  traced  the 
course  of  events  which  found  its  logical  fulfilment 
in  the  secession  of  South  Carolina  from  the  Union 
in  1860.  .  .  .  The  disunion  movement  of  this 
period  possesses  a  unity  and  significance  sufficient 
to  warrant  separate  treatment.  In  its  first  phase 
it  was  primarily  a  Southern  movement  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  attempted  prohibition  of  slavery  in 
the  territories  acquired  as  a  result  of  the  Mexi- 
can War.  It  developed  under  the  leadership  of 
John  C.  Calhoun  into  an  effort  to  unite  the  South 
in  a  demand  for  the  equality  of  the  slave  power 
within  the  Union  or  its  independence  without  the 
Union.  The  difficulty  of  securing  concerted  action 
on  the  part  of  the  slave  holding  states  was  dem- 
onstrated by  the  failure  of  the  Nashville  Conven- 
tion, which  however,  but  for  the  compromise  of 
1850  [see  also  U.S.A.:  1850  (June)],  might  have 
been,  as  Robert  Barnwell  Rhett  believed  it  would 
be,  'the  beginning  of  a  revolution  '  In  this  first 
phase  South  Carolina  had  played  an  important 
but  not  too  conspicuous  part.  In  the  second  phase 
she  openly  demanded  the  rejection  of  the  Compro- 
mise and  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Her  dis- 
union majority,  however,  was  split  into  two  fac- 
tions; one  demanding  the  secession  of  South  Caro- 
lina alone  from  the  Union;  the  other  advocating 
disunion,  but  only  in  cooperation  with  other 
Southern  states.  The  victory  of  the  latter  faction 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  Compromise  by  the  other 
states  prevented  any  precipitate  secession.  The 
failure  of  the  secession  movement  left  South 
Carolina  in  1852  still  within  the  Union,  but 
rather  from  necessity  than  from  choice.  .A  decade 
earlier  than  the  other  states  of  the  South  she  was 
convinced  that  negro  slavery  and  the  interests  of 
the  southern  states  which  were  dependent  upon  that 
institution  were  threatened  with  destruction  by 
a  continuance  of  the  political  connection  between 
the  slave  holding  and  the  non-slave  holding  sec- 
tions of  the  Union.  That  South  Carolina  did  not 
sectnle  in  1852,  or  even  a  year  or  two  earlier,  was 
due  .solely  to  the  fact  that  she  could  not  confidently 
expect  even  the  cotton  states  to  join  her  in  the 
formation  of  a  Southern  confederacy.  She  remained 
within  the  Union  until  tht-se  states  by  iSoo  had 
advanced  to  her  position.  "-I*.  M.  Ramer,  Seces- 
.uon   mnvenuHl    in,   Soulli    Carolina    (preface). 

1860. — Passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession 
by  the  legislature.  See  U.S.A.:  1800  (November- 
December). 

1860   (Decembei).— Major   Anderson  at  Fort 
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Sumter.  See  U.S.A.:  i860  (December):  Major 
Anderson,  etc. 

1861  (February).— Member  of  "The  Confed- 
erate States  of  America." — Reduction. of  Fort 
Sumter  urged.  See  U.S.A.:  1861  (February): 
Adoption  of  a  constitution,  etc.;  1861  (February): 
Urgency  of  South  Carolina,  etc. 

1861  (April). — Beginning  of  the  Civil  War. — 
Reduction  of  Fort  Sumter. — Hatred  of  the 
North.  See  U.S.A.:  1861  (March-April);  (April: 
South  Carolina). 

1861  (October-December). — Capture  of  Hilton 
Head  and  occupation  of  the  coast  islands  by 
Union  forces.  See  U.S.A.:  1861  (October-Decem- 
ber: South  Carolina-Georgia). 

1861-1871.— Extent  of  state  debt.  See  Debts, 
Public:    United  States. 


U.S.A.:  186s  (February-March:  The  Caro- 
linas) . 

1865  (June). — Provisional  government  set  up 
under  President  Johnson's  plan  of  reconstruc- 
tion.    See   U.S.A.;    1865    (May-July). 

1865-1872. — Reconstruction  plans. — Adoption 
of  state  constitution. — Meeting  of  first  legisla- 
ture.— "After  the  close  of  the  war,  two  distinct 
and  opposing  plans  were  applied  for  the  recon- 
struction, or  restoration  to  the  Union,  of  the 
State.  The  first,  known  as  the  Presidential  plan 
[see  U.S.A.:  1865  (May-July)  J,  was  quickly  su- 
perseded by  the  second,  known  as  the  Congressional 
plan ;  but  it  had  worked  vast  mischief  by  foster- 
ing delusive  hopes,  the  reaction  of  which  was  mani- 
fest in  long  enduring  bitterness.  [Under  the  presi- 
dential plan,  J.  L.  Orr  was  appointed  provisional 


SECESSION    MEETING    HELD    IN    ABBEVILLE.  NOV.   22.   1860 

At  this  meeting  T.  C.  Perrin,  E.  Noble.  J.  A.  Calhoun,  T.  Thomson,  J.  A.  Wilson  and  D.  A.  Ward- 
law  were  elected  as  delegates  to  the  State  Convention  with  instructions  to  vote  for  the  Secession  of  South 
Carolina. 

(After   the   painting  by   Wilbur  G.   Kurtz,    in   the    National  Bank  of  Abbeville,  S.  C.) 


1862  (May). — Arming  of  freedmen  at  Hilton 
Head.  See  U.S.A.:  1862  (May:  South  Caro- 
lina) . 

1863  (April). — Repulse  of  the  monitor-fleet  at 
Charleston.  See  U.S.A.:  1863  (April:  South 
Carolina). 

1863  (July). — Lodgment  of  Union  forces  on 
Morris  island,  and  assault  on  Fort  Wagner. 
See  U.S.A.:   1863   (July:   South  Carolina). 

1863  (August-December). — Siege  of  Fort 
Wagner. — Bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  and 
Charleston.  See  U.S.A.:  1863  (August-December: 
South  Carolina) . 

1864-1921. — Suffrage  qualifications.  See  Suf- 
frage, Manhood:    United   States:    1864-192 1. 

1865  (February). — Evacuation  of  Charleston 
by  Confederates.  See  U.S.A.:  1865  (February: 
South  Carolina). 

1865  (February-March). — Sherman's  march 
through  the  state. — Burning  of  Columbia.     See 


governor,  and  a  new  constitution  was  adopted. 
But,  on  the  refusal  of  the  state  to  adopt  the  four- 
teenth amendment,  the  civil  government  was  su- 
perseded by  military  rule,  and  negro  franchise  was 
imposed.  Under  the  Congressional  plan]  .  .  .  em- 
bodied in  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  2,  1867 
[see  U.S.A.:  1867  (March)],  a  convention  was 
assembled  in  Charleston,  January  14,  1868,  'to 
frame  a  Constitution  and  Civil  Government.'  The 
previous  registration  of  voters  made  in  October, 
1867,  showed  a  total  of  125,328,  of  whom  46,346 
were  whites,  and  78,982  blacks.  ...  On  the  ques- 
tion of  holding  a  constitutional  convention  the 
vote  cast  in  November,  1867,  was  71,087;  130 
whites  and  68,876  blacks  voting  for  it,  and  2,801 
whites  against  it.  Of  the  delegates  chosen  to  the 
convention  34  were  whites  and  63  blacks.  The 
new  Constitution  was  adopted  at  an  election  held 
on  the  14th,  isth,  and  16th  of  April,  1868,  all 
State  officers  to  initiate  its  operation  being  elected 
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at  thb  same  time.  At  this  election  the  registration 
was  133,597;  the  vote  for  the  Constitution  70,758; 
against  it,  27,288;  total  vote,  98,046;  not  voting, 
35,551.  Against  the  approval  by  Congress  of  this 
Constitution  the  Democratic  State  Central  Com- 
mittee forwarded  a  protest  [which  declared]: 
The  Constitution  was  the  work  of  Northern  ad- 
venturers, Southern  renegades,  and  ignorant  ne- 
groes. Not  one  per  cent,  of  the  white  population 
of  the  State  approves  it,  and  not  more  than  two 
per  cent,  of  the  negroes  who  voted  for  its  adop- 
tion understood  what  this  act  of  voting  implied. 
[On  June  25,  1868,  South  Carolina  was  readmitted 
into  the  Union.]  The  new  State  officers  took  office 
July  9,  1868.  In  the  first  Legislature,  which  as- 
sembled on  the  same  day,  the  Senate  consisted  of 
33  members,  of  whom  9  were  negroes  and  but  7 
were  Democrats.  The  House  of  Representatives 
consisted  of  124  members,  of  whom  48  were  white 
men,  14  only  of  these  being  Democrats.  The 
whole  Legislature  thus  consisted  of  72  white  and 
85  colored  members.  At  this  date  the  entire 
funded  debt  of  South  CaroHna  amounted  to 
$5,407,306.27.  At  the  close  of  the  four  years 
(two  terms)  of  Governor  R.  K.  Scott's  administra- 
tion, December,  1872,  the  funded  debt  of  the 
State  amounted  to  $18,515,033.91,  including  past- 
due  and  unpaid  interest  for  three  years." — W. 
Allen,  Governor  Chamberlain's  administration  in 
South  Carolina,  ch.  1. — See  also  U.S.A.:  1868- 
1870:  Reconstruction  complete. 

1868-1872. — Under  Governor  Scott. — Corrup- 
tion of  the  legislature. — Financial  debauchery. 
— Subjugation  of  the  white  population. — "Dur- 
ing the  second  term  of  Governor  Scott  [1870- 
1872]  the  Republican  party  was  so  fully  in  control 
in  South  Carolina  that  it  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
any  act  or  protest  of  the  opposition — that  opposi- 
tion represented  by  the  white  population  owning 
well-nigh  all  the  property  in  the  State  and  paying 
well-nigh  all  the  taxes.  .  .  .  The  exposures  and 
remonstrances  of  the  press  counted  notjiing.  The 
appeals  of  the  taxpayers  were  equally  unavailing. 
No  man  was  accounted  worthy  of  any  opinion  on 
public  affairs  unless  he  should  first  have  called 
himself  a  Republican  and  should  next  have  ac- 
quiesced in  every  act  of  that  party.  Moral  stand- 
ards usually  deemed  applicable  to  public  trusts 
were  deliberately  set  aside  and  men  of  notoriously 
bad  character  were  deliberately  elected  or  ap- 
pointed to  public  office.  The  policy  of  the  negro 
party — fixed  by  such  leaders  as  Scott,  Cardozo, 
Chamberlain,  Elliott,  Parker,  Whittemore,  Swails, 
Smalls,  Moses  (Jr.)  and  Whipper — was  one  of 
stolid  enmity  to  the  white  race,  and  that  policy 
was  enforced  by  the  Legislature,  by  the  Executive 
and,  with  one  or  two  honorable  exceptions,  by 
every  governing  board  in  the  State  administration. 
The  ruling  majority  in  the  Legislature  was  utterly 
dishonest.  ...  A  scat  in  the  United  States  Senate 
had  been  bought — corruptly  bought  with  money 
actually  put  into  the  hands  of  the  men  who  by 
thus  taking  it  became  guilty  of  wilful  and  corrupt 
perjury.  One  notable  .scheme,  the  issue  of  Revenue 
Bond  Scrip,  .  .„.  had  been  carried  through  the 
Legislature  by  bribery  so  flagrant  that  few  of  the 
guilty  members  undertook  to  conceal  their  acts. 
.  .  .  [John  J.  Patterson),  in  a  paper  signed  by 
himself,  declared  in  effect  that  the  votes  of  mem- 
bers of  the  General  As.<;cmbly  had  been  bought  by 
him  with  money.  The  extravagance,  the  incapacity 
and  the  corruption  of  the  negro  government  in 
each  of  its  various  departments  were  manifest  to 
all  who  cared  to  see  or  read  or  listen  or  learn. 
The  charges  made,  the  warnings  uttered,  the  pro- 


tests entered  in  the  campaign  of  1870  were  more 
than  justified  by  the  actual  history  of  Governor 
Scott's  second  term.  The  finances  of  the  State 
and  the  counties  alike  were  in  bad  plight.  The 
State  debt,  principal  and  accrued  interest,  was 
admitted  to  be  $18,350,000,  exclusive  of  the  'con- 
tingent liabilities.'  .  .  .  State  bonds  were  scarcely 
marketable,  and  then  only  at  low  figures — the 
maximum  price  offered  being  60.  The  State  was 
without  credit  in  any  of  the  exchanges  of  the 
world,  and  the  moral  character  of  her  agents  was 
such  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  reestablishing 
confidence  or  of  restoring  the  good  name  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  'floating  debt'  was  more  than 
$700,000.  The  condition  of  most  of  the  counties 
was  little  better — the  aggregate  of  county  indebt- 
edness, November  i,  1872,  being  over  $250,000. 
County  paper  was  hawked  about  by  its  holders — 
sold  to  speculators  at  exorbitant  discounts.  De- 
falcations among  county  treasurers  amounted  to 
more  than  $450,000 — and  the  defaulters  still  main- 
tained their  standing  in  the  Republican  party. 
Pretensive  efforts  were  made  to  bring  these  crimi- 
nals to  justice,  but  no  one  of  them  was  ever  pun- 
ished. .  .  .  The  free-school  system  was  worse  than 
a  failure.  Of  the  $300,000  appropriated  at  the 
session  of  1871-1872  not  a  dollar  was  available  for 
the  pay  of  teachers;  this  entire  fund  having  been 
applied  to  other  claims,  on  the  principle,  'first 
come,  first  served.'  .  .  .  Teachers'  pay  certificates 
were  sold  at  ruinous  discounts — usually  50  per 
cent. — and  in  some  counties  were  absolutely  value- 
less. The  school  commissioners,  with  occasional 
exceptions  (chiefly  in  the  counties  controlled  by 
whites)  were  incompetent  to  do  even  the  routine 
work  of  the  office — much  less  were  they  able  to 
organize,  maintain  or  expand  a  school  system. 
The  school  sessions  were  irregular,  the  teachers 
became  discouraged,  the  white  taxpayers  were 
naturally  disgruntled,  and  the  entire  system  had 
sunk  into  a  state  of  disrepute  and  worthlessness. 
The  condition  of  the  lunatic  asylum  was  not  only 
a  disgrace  to  the  State,  but  an  outrage  upon  the 
inmates.  ...  In  November,  1872,  the  asylum  was 
in  debt  for  expenses  of  maintenance,  $62,015 — of 
which  the  sum  of  $15496  was  due  to  employees, 
including  the  superintendent  and  the  physician 
[and  the  institution  was  actually  subsisting  on  aid 
given  by  citizens].  The  personnel  of  the  Radical 
government  was  generally  so  disreputable  that  there 
was  little  confidence  in  the  character  or  the  mo- 
tives of  those  holding  office.  There  were,  of  course, 
honorable  exceptions  .  .  .  [but  they  were  few]. 
The  position  of  the  negro  party  seemed  impregna- 
ble. They  controlled  the  State  Government,  and 
they  were  backed  by  the  civil  and  the  military 
power  of  the  United  States.  .  .  Troops  were 
ready  at  the  call  of  the  Governor  just  whenever 
that  official  should  see  fit  to  demand  them. 
These  soldiers  were  employed  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  emboldening  the  negro  population  and  of 
notifying  the  white  taxpayers  that  the  State  Gov- 
ernment, by  which  they  were  being  plundered, 
was  actually  sustained  by  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States.  The  pretense  that  these  troops  wore 
.sent  to  keep  the  peace  and  protect  the  polls  was 
so  palpably  hollow  that  numbers  of  people  in  the 
'loyal'  States  heartily  disapproved  the  President's 
policy  and  deplored  its  enforcement.  ,  .  .  The 
courts  of  the  United  States  had  so  u.sed  the  ex- 
traordinary powers  given  by  the  P>nforcement  acts 
of  Congress,  and  the  machinery  of  these  tribunals 
was  so  far  controlled  .  .  .  that  in  no  issue  be- 
tween a  supporter  and  an  opponent  of  the  State 
Administration  could  the  latter  expect  even  meagre 
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justice.  Juries  were  lliigranlly  and  corruptly 
packed  in  the  interest  of  the  political  party  domi- 
nating the  State.  Perjury  was  invited,  then  con- 
doned, then  rewarded.  No  while  man's  life  or 
character  was  a  safeguard  against  accusation--and 
suspicion  sufficed  for  the  incarceration  of  any 
reputable  cili^^en  whose  opposition  to  the  negro 
regime  or  its  agents  had  gotten  him  the  ill-will  of 
the  Radical  leaders.  .  .  .  Thus,  after  four  years  of 
Republican  rule,  the  white  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina were  in  a  state  of  actual  subjugation.  The 
rule  of  the  negro  was  absolute." — J.  S.  Reynolds, 
Reconstruction  in  South  Carolina,  pp.  218-222.— 
See  also  Black  and  Tan  conventions;  U.S.A.: 
1868-1876. 

1873-1877. — Corruption    checked. — Election    of 
General   Wade   Hampton.— "Mr.   James  S.   Pike, 
late  Minister  of  the  United  States  at  the  Hague,  a 
Republican     and     an     original     abolitionist,     who 
visited    the    state    in    1873,    after    five    years'    su- 
premacy bv  Scott  and  his  successor  Moses  [1872- 
1874J,  and'  their  allies,   .   .   .  published  a  pungent 
and   instructive    account    of    public    affairs    during 
that  trying  time,  under  the  title  of  'The  Prostrate 
State.'     The   most   significant   of   the   striking   fea- 
tures of  this  book  is  that  he  undertakes  to  write 
a    correct    history    of    the    state    by    dividing    the 
principal    frauds,    already    committed    or    then    In 
process   of   completion,  into   eight   distinct   classes, 
which  he  enumerates  as  follows:— i.  Those  which 
relate   to   the   increase   of   the   state   debt.     2.  The 
frauds  practiced  in  the  purchase  of  lands  for  the 
freedmen.     3.  The  railroad  frauds.     4.  The  election 
frauds.     5.  The  frauds  practiced  in  the  redemption 
of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  South  Carolina.     6.  The 
census  fraud.     7.  The  fraud  in  furnishing  the  legis- 
lative chamber.     8.  General  and  legislative  corrup- 
tion. .  .  .  Mr.  Pike  in  his  'Prostrate  State,'  speak- 
ing of  the  state  finances  in  1873,  says:  'But,  as  the 
treasury  of  South  Carolina  has  been  so  thoroughly 
gutted  by  the  thieves  who  have  hitherto  had  pos- 
session  of   the   state  government,  there   is  nothing 
left  to  steal.     The  note  of  any  negro  in  the  state 
is  worth  as  much  on  the  market  as  a  South  Caro- 
lina bond.'  "     This  reign  of  corruption  was  checked 
in    1874   by    the    election   to   the   governorship   of 
Daniel    H.    Chamberlain,    the    regular    Republican 
nominee,   who   had   been   Attorney-General   during 
Scott's    administration.     "Governor    Chamberlain, 
quite  in   contrast  with  his  predecessors,  talked  re- 
form after  his  election   as  well  as  before  it    [and 
was]  able  to  accomplish  some  marked  and  whole- 
some reforms  in  pubHc  expenditures." — J.  J.  Hemp- 
hill,  Reconstruction   in  South   Carolina    {Why   the 
Solid  South?  ch.  4).— Governor  Chamberlain's  elec- 
tion in  1874  brought  to  a  halt  the  worst  phases  of 
the  negro  rule  which  had  run  rampant  since  Con- 
gress had  intervened  to  prevent  the  functioning  of 
the    "Black    Code"    enacted    in    1865.     "President 
Johnson's  scheme  for  the  restoration  of  the  South- 
ern States  to  their  places  in  the  Union   .   .  .  [im- 
posed]  but  two  conditions — the  renewal  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  Federal  Government  and  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  .  .  .  The  President's  scheme  of  restora- 
tion not  only  recognized  the  white  citizens  of  the 
State   as   vested   exclusively    with    the   sovereignty 
precedent,   but   it  left   to    them   the   power   to   fix 
the  civil  and  political  status  of  the  freedmen.     In 
the  solution  of  the  problem  thus  presented  ...  it 
was  plain  that  no  aid  could  come  from  the  Federal 
power  which,  in  the  President's  view,  had  exhausted 
itself  in  the  process  of  restoration.     The  people  of 
South    Carolina,   first    in   convention   and   then    in 
legislature  .  .  .   [had  attempted]  a  solution  of  the 
problem.  .  .  .  They  attempted  to  establish  by  law 
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the  civil  status  of  the  freedmen  and  the  relations  of 
these  ...  to  the  new  body  politic  of  which  each 
race  should  be  a  recognized  component.     Realizing 
that  the  negro  could  not  take  care  of  himself  they 
undertook,  after  their  own  fashion   and  guided  by 
the  best  lights  then  available,  to  take  care  of  him. 
The  'black  code'  embodied  the  results  of  that  un- 
dertaking.    To   the   negro  was   accorded   the   right 
to   contract,   to   acquire,   hold   and   alien   projierty, 
to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  testify  in  the  courts.  .  .   . 
Other  rights  were  withheld — the  right  to  vote,  to 
hold  office  and  to  sit  in  the  jury  box.     It  seemed 
plain   to   the   whites   that   the   negro   just   emerged 
from  a  state  of   slavery   .   .   .  could  not  safely   be 
entrusted  with  the  power  of  the  ballot  or  of  sitting 
in    judgment    upon    the    liberty    or    the    property 
rights  of  others.     The  'Black  Code'  further  under- 
took to  establish   between   the  white  man  and  his 
negro  employee  the  relation  of  master  and  servant. 
.  .  .  How  far  the  conditions  wrought  by  the  legisla- 
tion  under    the    Constitution   of    1865   could    have 
been   maintained  is   matter   of   conjecture,   for  the 
intervention  of  Congress — nay,  the  previous  inter- 
ference of  the  military  authority — arrested  the  ex- 
periment   before    it   had    been   fairly   tried." — J.   S. 
Reynolds,    Reconstruction    in    South    Carolina,    p. 
494. — The  severity  of  reconstruction   rule,  and  its 
accompanying    evils,    brought    the    advent    of    the 
Ku    Klux    Klan    for   the    protection    of    the   white 
people.     (See  Ku  Klux  Klan.)     In  the  year  1876, 
however,  the  white  population  determined  to  ob- 
tain  ascendancy    at   the    approaching    election,    by 
force   if   necessary,   and   proceeded   to    arm   them- 
selves.    "July  8,  1876,  an  armed  collision  between 
whites  and  blacks  at  Hamburg,  Aiken  County,  re- 
sulted in  the  usual  slaughter  of  the  blacks.   Whether 
the  original  cause  of  the  trouble  was  the  insolence 
and   threats   of   a   negro   mihtia    company,   or   the 
aggressiveness  and  violence   of  some   young   white 
men,    was    much    discussed    throughout    the    state, 
and,   indeed,    the    country    at    large.     Chamberlain 
took    frankly   and   strongly    the    ground   that    the 
whites   were   at   fault.    This   affair,   and   the   gov- 
ernor's attitude  in  reference  to  it,  practically  decided 
the  question  as  to  support  of  his  candidacy  by  the 
conservatives.     In   their   state   convention    General 
Wade  Hampton  was  named  for  governor.     Cham- 
berlain succeeded  in  securing  the  coveted  nomina- 
tion  from    his    party,    but    his    associates    on    the 
ticket    included    some    of    the    most    disreputable 
negro    politicians    that    the     radical    regime    had 
produced.     The   canvass   was   heated   and   was  at- 
tended by  many  riots  and  much  general  turbulence. 
The  violent  wing  of  the  conservatives  was  imper- 
fectly   controlled   by   the   moderate   leaders.     In   a 
number  of  strong  black  counties  white  rifle  clubs 
systematically   patrolled  their  respective   neighbor- 
hoods, attended  under  arms  all  Republican  meet- 
ings, often  with  demands  that  Democratic  speak- 
ers be   heard,   and   exercised  in   general  a   tremen- 
dous  pressure   upon   the   negroes.     After   a   serious 
collision  between  the  races  at  Ellenton,  September 
16,  in  which  these  organizations  had  a  large  part, 
the    governor   felt    obliged   to    take    extreme   steps 
against  them.     The  clubs  were  appearing  all  over 
the  state,  and  he  claimed  to  have  knowledge  thai 
•  they  numbered  at  least  two  hundred  and  thirteen., 
with   nearly  thirteen   thousand  members.     Accord- 
ingly,   he    appealed    to    the    president    for    aid    in 
suppressing   domestic   violence,   and  was   promptly 
answered  by  a  proclamation,  under  date  of  Octo- 
ber 17,  commanding  the  rifle  clubs,  as  'insurgents,' 
to  disperse  and  disband,  and  by  the  despatch  of  all 
available    troops    in    the    military    division    of   the 
Atlantic    to    South    Carolina.     Chamberlain's    rail 
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for  Federal  aid  finally  severed  whatever  friendly 
relations  he  had  retained  with  any  conservatives. 
...  [A  potent  factor  in  the  situation  was  the 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  Hayes  or  Tilden  had 
been  elected  president.  (See  U.S.A.:  1876-1877.) 
After  the  election],  a  violent  dispute  as  to  the 
control  of  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  re- 
sulted in  the  organization  of  two  houses,  one  con- 
sisting of  conservatives  and  the  other  of  radicals. 
These,  in  conjunction  with  the  senators  of  their 
respective  parties,  both  canvassed  the  vote  for 
governor,  and  one  declared  Hampton  elected,  the 
other  Chamberlain.  Both  governors  were  in  De- 
cember, 1876,  duly  inaugurated  by  their  partisans. 
Chamberlain  occupied  the  state  house,  protected 
by  Federal  troops;  Hampton  took  quarters  else- 
where in  Columbia,  but  received  the  support  and 
encouragement  of  practically  the  whole  white  popu- 
lation of  the  state." — W.  A.  Dunning,  Reconstruc- 
tion, political  and  economic,  1863-1877,  pp.  306- 
308,  327. — After  his  inauguration  in  1877  President 
Hayes  withdrew  the  Federal  troops,  and  with  them 
Chamberlain's  support.  Consequently  Chamber- 
lain gave  up  the  contest  and  Wade  Hampton  was 
declared  governor.  The  reconstruction  period  came 
to  an  end.  Generally,  for  an  account  of  the  meas- 
ures connected  with  reconstruction,  see  U.S.A.: 
1865  (May-July),  to  1868-1870:  Reconstruction 
complete. 

1886-1911. — Earthquake  and  destructive  storms 
at  Charleston. — On  Aug.  31,  1886,  an  earthquake 
wrecked  Charleston,  destroying  $8,000,000  worth  of 
property.  In  1893  ^  storm  on  the  coast  cost  i,coo 
lives  and  again  in  191 1  a  destructive  storm  and 
tidal  wave  wrought  havoc  at  Charleston. 

1892-1899. — Dispensary  law. — In  1892  the  legis- 
lature of  South  CaroHna  passed  an  act,  commonly 
called  the  Dispensary  law,  which  caused  turbu- 
lent agitations  in  the  state,  and  excited  much 
interest  in  the  country  at  large.  It  was  based 
upon  the  principle  of  what  is  known  as  the  Go- 
thenburg system  of  regulation  for  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  making  the  traffic  a  state 
monopoly,  carried  on  by  officials,  under  rigorous 
restrictions,  with  profit  to  the  public  treasury, 
and  none  else.  It  provided  for  the  creation  of  a 
state  board  of  control,  under  the  direction  of 
which  a  commissioner,  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, should  purchase  all  intoxicating  liquors 
aHowed  to  be  sold  in  the  state,  and  should  fur- 
nish the  same  to  such  agents  (called  "dispensers") 
in  the  several  counties  as  might  be  appointed  by 
county  boards  to  sell  them,  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  prescribed.  The  law  was  fiercely 
resisted  in  many  parts  of  the  state  by  mobs, 
and  powerfully  assailed  in  the  courts;  but  Gov- 
ernor (afterwards  Senator)  Tillman,  who  then 
occupied  the  executive  chair,  gave  it  resolute  en- 
forcement and  support.  The  attack  in  the  courts 
had  momentary  success  in  1894,  the  supreme  court 
of  the  state  rendering  a  decision  adverse  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law;  but,  meantime,  the 
legislature,  in  1893,  had  made  changes  in  the  act, 
and  its  new  enactment  was  held  to  be  untouched 
by  the  judgment  of  the  court.  In  January,  1897, 
one  provision  of  the  act,  which  forbade  private 
importation  of  liquors,  was  declared  to  be  an 
interference  with  inter-state  commerce,  and  there- 
fore unconstitutional.  In  1898  the  Dispensary  can- 
didate for  governor  defeated  the  Prohibition  can- 
didate. "The  fart  that  the  dispensary  law  was 
a.  substitute  for  Prohibition  made  the  law  odious. 
...  to  tho.sc  who  had  fought  most  ardently  for 
the  Prohibition  rau.sc.  .'Xnd  the  political  faction 
over  whiih    Mr.   Tillman   harl   lriumi)hed    .   .   .  op- 


posed the  dispensary  on  personal  grounds.  .  .  . 
Added  to  this  the  constitutionahty  of  the  law 
as  a  whole  and  of  important  provisions  separately 
was  strenuously  contested  in  the  United  States 
courts  with  varying  success." — A.  J.  McKelway, 
Dispensary  in  North  Carolina  {Outlook,  Apr.  8, 
1899). 

1896. — New  constitution. — Introduction  of  a 
qualified  suffrage. — Practical  disfranchisement 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  negroes. — On  Jan.  i, 
1896,  a  new  constitution,  promulgated  by  a  con- 
stitutional convention  the  previous  month,  without 
submission  to  popular  vote,  came  into  effect.  It 
was  framed  especially  to  accomplish  a  practical 
disfranchisement  of  the  larger  part  of  the  negro 
population,  which  it  did  by  the  operation  of  an 
educational  qualification  with  peculiar  conditions 
attached.  Until  the  first  of  January,  189S,  it  per- 
mitted the  enrollment  of  voters  who  could  read,  or 
who  could  explain  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  regis- 
tering officer  a  section  of  the  constitution  read 
to  them;  and  all  citizens  registered  before  that 
date  were  to  be  qualified  voters  thereafter.  But 
subsequent  to  the  date  specified,  none  could  be 
registered  except  those  able  to  read  and  write  any 
required  part  of  the  constitution,  or  else  to  prove 
themselves  owners  of  property  and  taxpayers  on 
not  less  than  $300,  registration  to  be  conducted 
by  county  boards  appointed  by  the  governor. 
1898. — Lynchings.  See  Lynch  law:  Origin. 
1901.— South  Carolina  and  Interstate  and  West 
Indian  Exposition.    See  Ch.arlestox:  iooi. 

1907. — Abolition  of  state  liquor  dispensaries. 
— The  legislature  passed  a  law  in  1907  permittmg 
the  abolition  of  the  state  liquor  dispensaries.  The 
wholesale  corruption  which  had  grown  up  in  these 
dispensaries  necessitated  this  action. 

1910-1915.  —  Administration  of  Governor 
Blease. — In  1910  Prohibition  was  the  chief  issue  in 
the  election  and  Colman  L.  Blease,  the  anti-Pro- 
hibitionist, was  elected.  His  three  terms  as  gov- 
ernor were  marked  by  unremitting  quarrels  with 
the  legislature,  with  the  state  courts  and  with  the 
United  States  authorities.  He  used  the  pardoning 
power  beyond  any  previous  executive.  On  Jan. 
9,  191S,  he  issued  a  blanket  pardon  for  iioo 
prisoners  and  in  all  pardoned  3,000.  He  vetoed 
more  acts  than  any  other  governor  in  twenty 
years.  Most  of  them,  however,  were  passed  over 
his  veto.  He  defended  lynching  and  opposed  the 
education  of  the  negro.  On  Jan.  12,  1915,  he  re- 
signed suddenly  after  having  disbanded  the  militia 
in  a  quarrel  with  the  War  Department  of  the 
United  States.  The  governor-elect,  Richard  I. 
Manning,  took  office  on  Jan.  19,  and  rescinded 
the   disbanding   order. 

1910-1918. — Important  legislative  enactments. 
—Part  played  in  World  War.— In  1910  the  Six- 
teenth Federal  Amendment,  to  provide  for  an  in- 
come tax,  was  ratified  by  South  Carolina.  In  the 
following  year  an  act  was  passed  providing  that 
women  should  not  work  more  than  sixty  hours  a 
week  in  mercantile  occupations.  In  191 2  a  state 
insurance  department  was  created,  race  gambling 
was  forbidden  and  electrocution  as  the  death  pen- 
alty was  substituted  for  hanging.  State-wide  prohi- 
bition was  adopted  in  1915.  On  January  23,  iqi8, 
the  Eighteenth  Federal  .Amendment  was  ratified. 
During  the  World  War  the  state  furnished  53.482 
soldiers  to  the  army  or  1.42  per  cent  of  the  whole 
force.  The  national  army  camp.  Camp  Jackson, 
was  located  at  Columbia,  the  national  guard  camps 
at  Greenville  and  at  Spartanburg,  and  a  navv  yard 
at  Charleston. — Sec  also  World  War:  1918:  II. 
Western  front:  p,  2. 
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1916. — Commission  government  retained  in 
Columbia.  Sec  Commission  oovEKNMtNT  in 
American  cities:   iqi6. 

1919-1921. — Social  legislation. — Post-war  de- 
pression.— Fluctuation  of  cotton  values. — An  act 
for  compulsory  school  attendance  throughout  the 
state  was  passed  in  iqiq,  and  state  appropriations 
were  increased  to  insure,  after  iq2o,  a  seven  months 
term  in  the  poorest  districts  and  night  school  facili- 
ties for  adults.  The  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Corrections,  which  had  been  created  in  iqis,  was 
reorganized  in  iq2o  as  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Health,  and  important  provisions  for  the  care  of 
the  insane,  feeble-minded,  orphans  and  juvenile  de- 
linquents were  enacted  during  this  period.  Textile 
mills,  which  had  been  on  the  increase  and  had 
paid  large  wages  and  dividends  during  the  war 
period  (1Q17-1020)  suffered  from  post-war  depres- 
sion in  iq20-iq2i.  A  large  cotton  crop  in  1Q14, 
coincident  with  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War, 
and  the  enormous  inilation  of  cotton  values  con- 
sequent upon  it,  brought  great  prosperity  which 
was  followed  by  a  sharp  decline  in  prices  in  1920- 
192 1,  resulting  in  severe  hardship. 

See  also  Sunday  observance:   United  States. 

Also  in:  E.  McCrady,  History  of  South  Caro- 
lina under  proprietary  government. — Idem,  Undc: 
royal  government. — Idem,  In  the  Revolution. — 
H.  A.  White,  Making  of  South  Carolina. — D.  F. 
Houston,  Critical  study  of  nullification  in  South 
Carolina. — W.  R.  Smith,  South  Carolina  as  a  royal 
province. — D.  W.  Wallace,  Civil  government  in 
South  Carolina. — F.  L.  Olmsted,  Journey  in  the 
seaboard  slave  states. — A.  B.  Hart.  Southern  South. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA,  north  central  state  of  the 
United  States,  popularly  known  as  the  "Sunshine 
State."  It  has  an  area  of  77,615  square  miles  and 
had  in  1920  a  population  of  636,557.  South  Da- 
kota is  preeminently  an  agricultural  state,  raising 
corn,  wheat  and  alfalfa  in  large  quantities.  Stock 
raising  is  also  of  considerable  importance.  Gold, 
the  leading  mineral  product,  is  mined  in  the  Black 
Hills,  together  with  building  stone  and  other  min- 
erals.    See   U.S.A.:   Economic   map. 

1800-1888.— Early  settlement.— Indian  wars.— 
Division  of  territory.     See  Dakota  Territory. 

1803. — Included  in  Louisiana  Purchase.  See 
Louisiana:    1798-1803. 

1883-1890. — Making  of  the  constitution. — Ad- 
mission to  the  Union. — Hard  times. — "In  1883 
agitation  for  statehood  became  pronounced  and 
resulted  in  calling  a  convention  at  Sioux  Falls 
for  September,  which  convention  formed  a  constitu- 
tion for  the  state  of  South  Dakota.  This  constitu- 
tion was  ratified  by  the  people  in  November  and 
a  strong  appeal  was  made  to  Congress  to  admit 
the  state  to  the  Union  with  this  document  as 
the  Constitution,  but  Congress  failed  to  respond 
to  the  appeal.  The  legislature  of  1885  gave  the 
people  authority  to  frame  a  Constitution,  which 
was  done  at  Sioux  Falls  in  September,  1885.  In 
November  the  constitution  was  adopted  by  the 
people  but  Congress  again  failed  to  act.  On  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1889,  President  Grover  Cleveland  signed 
the  Enabling  Act  passed  by  Congress,  known  as 
the  Omnibus  Bill,  because  it  provided  for  the  ad- 
mission of  four  states.  [See  also  Dakota  Terri- 
tory: 1882-1889;  U.S.A.:  1889-1890.]  This  bill 
provided  for  a  new  constitutional  convention  but 
under  certain  conditions  required  the  convention 
to  submit  to  the  people  for  ratification  the  Sioux 
Falls  Constitution  of  1885,  with  such  amendments 
as  were  required  in  order  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Enabling  Act.  On  May  i,  the  people 
elected    delegates    to    a    constitutional    convention 


which  met  at  Sioux  Falls,  July  4th,  and  which  sub- 
mitted the  Sioux  Falls  constitution  of  1885.  On 
October  i,  this  constitution  was  ratified  by  a  vote 
of  70,131  for  the  constitution,  while  3,267  voted 
against  it.  On  October  15th  the  state  officers  and 
legislators  were  sworn  in  at  Pierre,  the  temporary 
capital,  by  Bartlett  Tripp,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Territorial  Court.  The  legislature  elected  Richard 
F.  Pettigrew  and  Gideon  C.  Moody,  senators  and 
immediately  adjourned.  The  people  had  selected 
Oscar  S.  Gifford  and  John  A.  Pickler  representa- 
tives, Arthur  C.  Mellette,  governor,  and  a  full 
quota  of  other  state  officers,  including  three  supreme 
and  eight  circuit  judges.  On  November  2,  1889, 
President  Benjamin  Harrison  issued  his  proclama- 
tion admitting  South  Dakota  to  the  Union." — F.  L. 
Ransom,  Civil  government  in  the  United  States  and 
South  Dakota,  pp.  182-183. — "South  Dakota  be- 
came a  state  of  the  Union  during  the  period  of 
reaction  from  the  great  Dakota  boom.  That  boom 
brought  to  us  not  only  many  adventurers  and  pro- 
moters, but  also  a  large  class  of  honest  but  in- 
experienced persons, — mercantile  clerks,  factory 
hands,  and  mechanics, — who  were  attracted  by  the 
free  government  lands  and  who  came  to  make  farm 
homes,  but  who  had  no  experience  as  farmers. 
Even  those  who  knew  how  to  farm  in  the  east- 
ern states  found  that  eastern  conditions  did  not 
apply  to  Dakota  conditions  and  Dakota  soil.  The 
successful  method  of  working  our  soil  had  to  be 
learned  by  sore  experience.  It  is  no  wonder,  then, 
that  thousands  who  came  with  high  hopes  of 
building  homes  and  accumulating  riches  were  sorely 
disappointed.  Many  of  them,  in  utter  discourage- 
ment, gave  up  their  homesteads  and  returned  to 
the  East,  where  the  impression  became  deep-rooted 
that  Dakota  was  a  failure.  Following  closely  upon 
this  reaction  came  a  period  of  really  bad  crop 
years.  A  great  drought  in  1889  and  1890  made 
the  crops  in  many  counties  a  total  failure." — D. 
Robinson,  Brief  history  of  South  Dakota,  p.  173. 
1889. — School  law. — School  lands. — "The  state 
in  its  constitution  obligates  itself  to  maintain  a 
system  of  public  schools,  wherein  the  tuition  shall 
be  free,  and  the  schools  equally  open  to  all.  This 
is  done  not  by  the  state  levying  the  taxes  and 
paying  the  expenses  for  all  schools  but  by  delegat- 
ing to  local  communities,  called  school  districts, 
the  privilege  of  taxing  themselves  for  such  schools 
and  of  maintaining  the  kind  of  school  they  de- 
sire, restricted  by  this  requirement  only  that  the 
English  language  be  taught  therein.  The  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  admission  of  South 
Dakota  into  the  Union,  gave  the  state  more  than 
one  eighteenth  of  all  the  land  of  the  state.  The 
great  bulk  of  it  was  for  the  use  of  the  schools. 
The  constitution  provides  for  the  sale  of  these 
lands,  for  their  leasing,  for  the  manner  of  using 
the  money  which  comes  in  from  such  leasing  and 
for  that  derived  from  the  interest  paid  on  the 
money  for  which  the  land  is  sold.  Under  the 
leadership  of  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  state, 
a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  enabling  act,  and 
likewise  in  our  constitution,  prohibiting  the  state  from 
selling  any  of  the  school  lands  at  a  price  below 
ten  dollars  per  acre,  and  requiring  the  moneys 
received  from  their  sale  to  be  invested  in  loans 
and  the  total  fund  kept  forever  as  a  school  en- 
dowment, the  interest  only  to  be  used  for  school 
purposes.  At  the  present  time  more  than  a  million 
dollars  is  being  paid  out  yearly  from  the  interest 
and  rents  of  this  school  endowment  fund,  which, 
recently,  because  of  the  great  increase  in  the  price 
of  land,  and  the  sale  of  same  at  prices  averaging 
around   $50.00  per    acre,   has  been   growing   very 
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rapidly." — F.  L.  Ransom,  Civil  government  in  the 
United  States  and  South  Dakota,  pp.  356-357. 

1889-1912. — Initiative  and  referendum. — First 
state  to  adopt  the  law. — Its  provisions  and  use. — 
From  the  time  of  its  admission  to  the  Union  in 
1889,  South  Dakota  was  a  field  for  agitation  of  the 
initiative  and  referendum  reform.  It  "was  the  first 
state  to  adopt  an  initiative  and  referendum  amend- 
ment to  its  constitution.  The  provisions  of  this 
amendment  [passed  by  the  Populist  legislature  of 
1897,  and  ratified  in  1898]  are  briefly  expressed 
and  comprehensive.  The  people  reserve  to  them- 
selves the  'right  to  propose  measures,  which  meas- 
ures the  legislature  shall  enact  and  submit  to  a 
vote  of  the  electors  of  the  state,  and  also  the 
right  to  require  that  any  laws  which  the  legislature 
may  have  enacted  shall  be  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  electors  of  the  state  before  going  into  effect.' 
These  reserved  powers  or  'rights,'  as  they  are 
called,  are,  of  course,  respectively  the  initiative 
and  the  referendum.  It  is  further  provided  that 
'not  more  than  five  per  centum  of  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  state  shall  be  required  to  invoke  either 
the  initiative  or  the  referendum' ;  that  the  gov- 
ernor shall  not  veto  measures  enacted  by  vote 
of  the  people;  and  that  the  legislature  shall  enact 
laws  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this 
section  of  the  constitution.  In  1899  the  legisla- 
ture of  South  Dakota  passed  a  law  supplementing 
and  carrying  into  effect  in  somewhat  extended  de- 
tail the  initiative  and  referendum  amendment  to 
the  constitution  ratified  by  the  people  the  previous 
year.  This  law/  provides  that  when  initiative 
petitions,  properly  signed,  are  filed  with  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  that  officer  shall  transmit  them  forth- 
with to  the  legislature  when  in  session  or  promptly 
on  the  convening  of  the  first  subsequent  session. 
The  legislature  is  required  to  'enact  and  submit 
all  .  .  .  proposed  measures  to  a  vote  of  the  elec- 
tors of  the  state  at  the  next  general  election.'  No 
provision  appears  to  be  made  for  the  amendment 
of  proposed  measures  or  the  submission  of  similar 
competing  measures  by  the  legislature.  The  refer- 
endum is  authorized  on  all  laws  except  those 
'necessary  for  the  immediate  preservation  of  the 
public  peace,  health  and  safety,  support  of  the 
state  government  and  its  existing  institutions,' 
on  the  fiUng  of  petitions,  signed  by  not  less  than 
five  per  centum  of  the  electors,  with  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
close  of  the  session  of  the  legislature  in  which  such 
laws  were  enacted.  An  act  sustained  by  a  ma- 
jority of  all  the  votes  cast  thereon  becomes  a 
law;  an  act  which  fails  to  receive  such  majority  is 
made  of  non-effect  or  vetoed.  The  law  requires 
that  the  ballot  used  at  elections  must  contain  the 
full  text  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  meas- 
ures submitted  to  the  people.  At  some  recent 
elections  these  ballots  have  been  of  extravagant 
length  and  have  frequently  been  exhibited  by 
opponents  of  direct  legislation  as  an  awful  ex- 
ample of  a  foolish  and  revolutionary  innovation. 
The  law  also  provides  for  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum in  'cities  and  towns,'  on  petitions  signed 
by  five  per  centum  of  the  electors  residing  in  such 
municipalities.  The  essential  provi.sions  of  the 
South  Dakota  plan,  it  will  be  seen,  include  a 
brief  constitutional  provision,  general  and  manda- 
tory in  form,  providing  for  the  initiative  and 
referendum;  and  an  act  by  the  legislature,  au- 
thorizing in  detail  the  application  of  the  system. 
It  was  evidently  the  purpose  of  those  who  framed 
the  constitutional  provision,  in  conformity  with 
approved  custom,  to  limit  the  constitution  to  an 
organic   provision   and   to   leave   to  the   legislature 
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all  statutory  enactments  elaborating  such  provi- 
sion. The  results  were  apparently  satisfactory  to 
the  friends  of  the  reform.  Until  the  year  1908 
the  people  of  South  Dakota  made  no  use  of  the 
state-wide  power,  secured  to  them  through  legal 
enactment  nine  years  before.  In  that  year  the 
referendum  was  invoked  against  laws  passed  at 
the  previous  session  of  the  legislature  and  with 
them  was  submitted  to  the  people  a  law  brought 
before  the  legislature  by  initiative  petition.  At 
the  next  general  election  in  1910  six  laws  were 
submitted  to  the  electors  of  the  state.  At  this 
same  election  the  legislature  submitted  to  the 
people  six  constitutional  amendments." — C.  B.  Gal- 
breath,  Provisions  for  state-wide  initiative  and 
referendum  (Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  Sept.,  1912). — See 
also  Initiative  and  referendum:  Development  in 
the  United  States. 

1899.--Adoption  of  the  dispensary  system. — A 
constitutional  amendment,  providing  for  a  dispen- 
sary system  (based  on  the  Gothenburg  system) 
of  regulation  for  the  liquor  traffic  (see  South 
Carolina:  1892-1899),  was  adopted  in  1899  by 
a  majority  of  1,613  votes.  The  newly  adopted 
clause  reads  as  follows:  "The  manufacture  and 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  under  exclusive 
State  control,  and  shall  be  conducted  by  duly 
authorized  agents  of  the  State,  who  shall  be  paid 
by  salary   and  not   by  commission." 

1907.— Divorce  law.— In  1907  South  Dakota, 
which  had  long  been  noted  for  the  laxity  of  its 
divorce  regulations,  passed  a  new  divorce  law 
raising  the  required  term  of  residence  to  one  year. 
Grounds  for  action  were  still  numerous,  but  after 
1907  the  divorce  colony  in  Sioux  Falls,  drawn 
largely  from  other  states,  was  materially  reduced. 

1911.— Celebration  of  Dakota's  jubilee.— "In 
the  week  of  June  11-16  there  was  celebrated  at 
Yankton,  South  Dakota,  the  Jubilee  Anniversary 
of  Dakota  Territory.  Fifty  years  .  .  .  [before] 
on  March  2,  1861,  James  Buchanan  signed  the 
Act  of  Congress  organizing  the  original  Territory 
of  Dakota,  which  embraced  the  present  States  of 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and 
eastern  Idaho.  .  .  .  The  exercises  of  the  anniver- 
sary  .  .  .  included:  educational,  historic,  and  pa- 
triotic addresses;  an  old  settlers'  reunion  and  camp- 
fire;  street  parades  with  historic  floats  picturing 
typical  pioneering  scenes  and  customs;  together 
with  Indian  shows  and  dances  in  gorgeous  native 
costume  by  a  large  delegation  of  Yankton  Sioux 
from  the  reservation  up-river."— Dakota's  jubilee 
(Outlook,  July  8,  1911). 

1913.— Campaign  to  introduce  Siberian  and 
Russian  alfalfa. — Agricultural  prosperity. — In 
1913  under  the  direction  of  Professor  N.  E.  Han- 
sen South  Dakota  undertook  the  cultivation  of 
Siberian  and  Russian  alfalfa  on  a  large  scale.  The 
use  of  this  hardy  forage  is  particularly  adapted  to 
the  rigorous  climatic  conditions  of  the  Northwest. 
"The  success  of  South  Dakota's  [alfalfa]  cam- 
paign, which  .  .  [in  19x3  was]  already  assured 
through  the  cooperative  work  of  some  fifteen  hun- 
dred farmers  .  .  .  [points]  the  way  to  the  profit- 
able use  of  millions  upon  millions  of  acres  of  up- 
lands in  the  vast  region  between  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  rivers  on  the  east,  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  the  west,  and  from  the  Panhandle  of 
Texas  on  the  south  far  to  the  northward  .  .  .  where 
irrigation  is  out  of  the  question.  .  .  .  Whereas  in 
1911  the  legislature  ,  .  .  [had  appropriated]  only 
$2000  for  alfalfa  work  for  the  next  biennial  pe- 
riod, in  IQ13  the  legislature  appropriated  $25,000 
to    push    the    work."— W.    P.    Kirkwood,    Hansen. 
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America's  first  plant  explorer  (Rexnew  of  Reviews, 
Oct.,  1013)— The  decade  followinj,'  the  alfalfa 
eampaigii  was  a  prosperous  one  for  the  farmers 
of  South  Dakota.  Modern  imi)rovcmcnts  iind 
scientific  farming  methods  were  widely  adopted 
and  farm  life  underwent  a  rapid  development. 

1917. — Blue  Sky  law  upheld.  See  Caldwell  vs. 
Sioux  F.alls  Cotmpanv. 

1918. — Richards  primary  law. — Its  final  adop- 
tion.— "The  state  of  South  Dakota  .  .  .  has  at- 
tracted .  .  .  attention  on  account  of  its  orii^inal 
and  peculiar — some  would  say  'freakish'— primary 
law.  .  .  .  The  so-called  'Richards  Primary'  is  al- 
most exclusively  the  work  of  one  man,  R.  O. 
Richards  of  Huron,  who  .  .  .  devoted  hLs  talents 
and  his  means  to  his  one  hobby — the  securing  of 
responsible  party  government.  .  .  .  The  active  agi- 
tation for  the  direct  primary  in  South  Dakota 
began  in  1003,  .  .  .  largeh'  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Richards.  In  1Q04  the  first  use  was  made 
of  the  constitutional  initiative  in  drawing  up  a 
primary  measure  and  petitioning  the  legislature 
for  its  submission  to  a  vote  01  the  people.  Al- 
though the  initiative  petition  contained  about 
twice  the  required  number  of  signatures,  the  'stal- 
wart' legislature  of  1Q05  refused  to  submit  the 
measure,  as  required  by  the  constitution,  and 
passed  instead  the  so-called  'Honest  Caucus  Law,' 
retaining  the  old  convention  system  with  but 
slight  restrictions.  This  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion resulted  in  iqo6  in  the  election  of  Governor 
Crawford  and  a  'progressive'  legislature,  and  the 
passage  in  1Q07  of  the  first  primary  law.  This 
law,  which  still  retained  some  of  the  features  of 
the  convention  system,  continued  in  force.  With 
some  amendments,  until  191 2.  Meanwhile  Mr. 
Richards  had  prepared  a  primary  measure  in  con- 
formity with  his  more  advanced  notions,  secured  its 
introduction  in  the  legislature  of  igii,  but  failed 
to  secure  its  passage.  Enough  signers  to  an  in- 
itiative petition  for  the  same  measure  had,  how- 
ever, been  obtained;  it  was  immediately  reintro- 
duced in  that  form,  and  the  legislature  of  191 1 
.  .  .  submitted  the  measure  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 
At  the  election  of  1912  it  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  nearly  two  to  one.  The  Richards  primary  thus 
enacted  was  the  prototype  of  the  present  law, 
containing  several  very  unusual  features,  such  as 
the  offacial  recognition  of  party  factions,  an  elabo- 
rate scheme  for  the  initial  proposal  of  candidates 
before  the  primary,  party  indorsement  for  appoint- 
tive  positions,  party  recall,  and  a  postmaster  pri- 
mary. The  law  was  severely  criticised  as  being  too 
complicated  and  expensive  and  as  promoting  fac- 
tional quarrels  within  the  party ;  and  the  legisla- 
ture of  1913,  even  before  the  Richards  law  had 
been  put  in  operation  submitted  in  its  stead  an- 
other initiated  measure,  the  so-called  Coffey  law, 
which  had  for  its  purpose  the  repeal  of  the  Rich- 
ards law  and  was  itself  a  reversion  to  the  more 
orthodox  type  of  primary.  The  people,  at  the  elec- 
tion in  1 914,  refused  by  a  large  majority,  to  ap- 
prove the  new  measure  and  thereby  sustained  the 
Richards  law.  In  spite  of  this  emphatic  indorse- 
ment of  the  Richards  primary  by  the  people  at  two 
successive  elections  the  legislature  of  1915  enacted 
the  so-called  Norbeck  primary  law,  which  repealed 
the  Richards  law  and  substituted  a  type  of  pri- 
mary along  the  usual  lines.  .  .  .  Mr.  Richards 
immediately  set  about  revising  and  perfecting  his 
measure,  and  again  secured  its  submission  through 
the  initiative  and  referendum  at  the  election  of 
igi6.  At  this  election  his  measure  was  defeated 
by  a  very  close  vote  (a  change  of  163  votes  would 
have  secured  its  adoption)  ;  but  it  was  again  re- 


vised, reinitiated,  and  resubmitted  at  the  election 
of  igiS,  when  it  was  adopted  by  a  comfortable 
margin.  ...  .As  an  experiment  in  popular  gov- 
ernment, the  Richards  primary  deserves  careful 
study  from  students  of  politics.  ...  Its  outstand- 
ing features — the  initial  proposal  of  candidates  by 
representative  conventions,  the  idea  of  'unit  repre- 
sentation,' the  emphasis  on  the  'paramount  issue,' 
the  scheme  of  public  joint  debates,  the  plan  for 
constituting  the  party  state  committee  into  a  sort 
of  a  civil  service  board,  the  postmaster  primary, 
the  party  recall — will  secure  the  keenest  interest  on 
the  part  of  students  of  government  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  new  South  Dakota  law." — C.  A.  Ber- 
dahl,  Richards  primary  {American  Political  Science 
Review,  Feb.,  1920). — ^See  also  Recall:  Definition. 

1918. — Women  granted  suffrage  by  the  state. 
See   U.S.A.:    1918    (November). 

1919. — Rural  credits  system. — State  industrial 
projects. — World  War  record. — By  1919  the  sys- 
tem of  rural  credits  which  South  Dakota  was 
the  first  state  to  put  into  operation  (Feb.  26, 
191 7)  attracted  wide  attention.  During  1917-1920, 
South  Dakota  lent  ^30,000,000  to  the  farmers  of 
the  state.  "The  State  sells  its  bonds  to  obtain 
money,  and  in  loaning  it  is  amply  secured  by 
first  mortgage  on  farm  lands.  The  farmer  pays 
only  a  small  fraction  of  a  per  cent,  more  than 
the  rate  of  interest  on  the  bonds,  and  in  this 
way  the  system  is  financed  and  is  made  entirely 
self-supporting,  with  no  additional  expense  to  the 
taxpayers.  The  State  appropriated  $200,000  to 
put  the  system  in  operation.  [In  1921J  all  of  this 
amount  had  been  paid  back  except  $35,000.  The 
greater  part  of  the  money  was  loaned  at  5^/2  per 
cent.;  a  small  part  at  6  per  cent.;  and  still  smaller 
amounts  toward  the  end  of  the  period  at  7  per 
cent.  In  order  to  borrow  money  from  the  State, 
a  farmer  must  be  a  resident,  must  own  land  or 
guarantee  his  intention  'to  buy  land,  purchase 
machinery,  make  improvements,  and  pay  off  debts. 
He  must  furnish  good  title  and  secure  the  State 
by  giving  a  first  mortgage  on  his  land.'  An  indi- 
vidual borrower  can  only  secure  one  loan  of  $10,- 
000.  Farmers  may  borrow  up  to  70  per  cent, 
01  the  value  of  their  land  and  40  per  cent,  of 
insured  value  of  improvements.  Borrowers  have 
the  option  of  paying  all  or  part  of  their  loans  after 
five  years.  .  .  .  The  system  stabilizes  financial  mat- 
ters in  general  for  the  farmer  and  is  proving  a 
great  factor  in  developing  the  agriculture  of  the 
State. "^ — How  South  Dakota  finances  its  farmers 
{Literary  Digest,  Aug.  13,  1921).— In  1917  the 
Republican  legislature  had  met  the  demands  of 
the  N on-Partisan  League  by  proposing  a  series  of 
amendments  under  which  the  state  may  engage 
in  almost  any  industry.  Five  new  state  depart- 
ments were  provided,  namely,  rural  credits,  market 
commission,  industrial  commission,  state  sheriff  and 
highway  commission.  The  1917  program  of  amend- 
ments was  approved  by  the  people  at  the  suc- 
ceeding election,  and  in  191 9  South  Dakota  "made 
provisions  to  start  the  development  of  the  latent 
power  of  the  Missouri  River  as  a  state  project, 
along  the  lines  of  the  power  development  in 
Canada.  The  Legislature  also  moved  to  take  up 
the  development  of  the  natural  cement  products  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  to  provide 
this  necessary  structural  material  at  a  low  cost  to 
the  people  of  the  State.  It  made  provision,  also, 
for  the  development  of  the  coal  beds  in  the 
northwest  portion  of  the  State,  in  which  Professor 
O'Hara,  head  of  the  state  school  of  mines,  says 
there  are  1,000,000,000  tons  in  sight,  without 
knowledge  of  what  amount  exists  in  deeper  veins. 
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.  .  .  [The  state]  also  made  provision  for  starting 
the  returning  soldier  into  farming,  through  the 
Soldiers  Land  Settlement  Act." — Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Mar.  i8,  1919. — Other  state  enterprises 
include  hail  insurance,  official  bonding  and  guar- 
anty of  bank  deposits.  South  Dakota  furnished 
29,686  men  for  service  in  the  World  War,  or  .79 
of  the  whole  force.  The  state  voted  an  appro- 
priation of  $6,000,000  as  a  bonus  for  its  returned 
soldiers. 

1920. — Workmen's  compensation  law.  See  So- 
cial insuranxe:  Details  for  various  countries: 
United  States:  1920. 

1921. — Recent  legislation. — In  192 1  provision 
was  made  for  loans  for  urban  home-building  under 
the  rural  credits  board,  the  primary  law  was  simpli- 
fied, and  initiated  bills  were  substituted  for  the 
establishment  of  a  state  bank  and  the  development 
of  hydro-electric  power. 

Also  in:  D.  Robinson,  Brief  history  of  South 
Dakota. — W.  C.  Robinson,  Some  pioneers  of  the 
upper  Sioux. — S.  S.  Visher,  Geography  of  South 
Dakota. — G.  W.  Kingsburg,  History  of  Dakota 
Territory. — J.  H.  Hanson,  Poems  and  romances 
of  Dakota's  heroic  days. — D.  Robinson,  ed., 
South  Dakota  constitutional  convention:  Minutes 
and  debates  of  1885  and  1889. — B.  Harrison, 
Speech  on  the  admission  of  South  Dakota  {Speeches 
in  the  48th  Congress,  Second  Session,  1884-1885,  v. 
i). — M.  A.  Howe,  Life  and  labors  of  Bishop  Hare, 
apostle  to  the  Sioux. — E.  L.  Grantham,  ed.. 
Statutes  of  South  Dakota,  1901. — South  Dakota 
Rural  Credit  Board,  Rural  credits  law  of  South 
Dakota. — D.  Robinson,  Sotith  Dakota  literature 
{South  Dakota  Historical  Collections,  v.  6,  p.  85). 

SOUTH  FORK,  or  ARICKAREE,  Battle  of. 
See  U.S.A.:   1866-1876. 

SOUTH  MANCHURIA  RAILWAY  COM- 
PANY.   See  Manchuria:  1905-1914. 

SOUTH  MOUNTAIN,  or  BOONSBORO, 
Battle  of.  See  U.S.A.:  1862  (September:  Mary- 
land): Lee's  first  invasion:  Harper's  Ferry 

SOUTH  POLE,  Discovery  of  (1911).  See 
Antarctic  exploration:  1911-1912;  also  Map  of 
Antarctic  regions. 

SOUTH  RIVER.— The  Delaware  and  the  Hud- 
son were  called  respectively  the  South  River  and 
North  River  by  the  Dutch,  during  their  occupa- 
tion of  the  territory  of  New  Netherland. 

SOUTH  SEA  BUBBLE.— "The  South  Sea  Com- 
pany was  first  formed  by  Harley  [Earl  of  Oxford, 
lord  treasurer  of  England]  in  1711,  his  object  be- 
ing to  improve  public  credit,  and  to  provide  for 
the  floating  debts,  which  at  that  period  amounted 
to  nearly  £10,000,000.  The  Lord  Treasurer,  there- 
fore, establi-shed  a  fund  for  that  sum.  He  secured 
the  interest  by  making  permanent  the  duties  on 
wine,  vinegar,  tobacco,  and  several  others;  he  al- 
lured the  creditors  by  promising  them  the  mon- 
opoly of  trade  to  the  Spanish  coasts  in  America ; 
and  the  project  was  .sanctioned  both  by  Royal  Char- 
ter and  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Nor  were  the  mer- 
chants slow  in  swallowing  this  gilded  bait ;  and  the 
fancied  Eldorado  which  shone  before  them  dazzled 
oven  their  discerning  eyes.  .  .  .  This  .spirit  spread 
throughout  the  whole  nation,  anrl  many,  who 
scarcely  knew  whereabouts  America  lies,  felt  never- 
theless quite  certain  of  its  being  strewed  with  gold 
and  gcm.s.  .  .  .  The  negotiations  of  Utrecht,  how- 
ever, in  this  as  in  other  matters,  fell  far  short  of 
the  Ministerial  promises  and.  of  the  i)ublic  e.\i)erta- 
tion.  Instead  of  a  free  trade,  or  any  approach  to 
a  free  trade,  with  the  American  colonies,  the  Court 
of  Madrid  granted  only,  besides  the  shameful 
Asiento   for  negro   slaves,  the  privilege  of  settling 


some  factories,  and  sending  one  annual  ship.  .  .  . 
This  shadow  of  a  trade  was  bestowed  by  the  British 
Government  on  the  South  Sea  Company,  but  it  was 
very  soon  disturbed.  Their  first  annual  ship,  the 
Royal  Prince,  did  not  sail  till  171 7;  and  next  year 
broke  out  the  war  with  Spain.  .  .  .  Still,  however, 
the  South  Sea  Company  continued,  from  its  other 
resources,  a  flourishing  and  wealthy  corporation ; 
its  funds  were  high,  its  influence  considerable,  and 
it  was  considered  on  every  occasion  the  rival  and 
competitor  of  the  Bank  of  England.  [At  the  close 
of  1 719  the  South  Sea  Company  submitted  to  the 
government  proposals  for  buying  up  the  public 
debt.]  The  great  object  was  to  buy  up  and  di- 
minish the  burthen  of  the  irredeemable  annuities 
granted  in  the  two  last  reigns,  for  the  term  mostly 
of  99  years,  and  amounting  at  this  time  to  nearly 
£800,000  a  year.  [The  Bank  of  England  became 
at  once  a  competitor  for  the  same  undertaking.] 
The  two  bodies  now  displayed  the  utmost  eagerness 
to  outbid  one  another,  each  seeming  almost  ready 
to  ruin  itself,  so  that  it  could  but  disappoint  its 
rival.  They  both  went  on  enhancing  their  •terms, 
until  at  length  the  South  Sea  Company  rose  to  the 
enormous  offer  of  seven  millions  and  a  half.  .  .  . 
The  South  Sea  Bill  finally  passed  the  Commons 
by  a  division  of  172  against  55.  In  the  Lords,  on 
the  4th  of  April  [1720],  the  minority  was  only  17. 
...  On  the  passing  of  the  Bill  very  many  of  the 
annuitants  hastened  to  carry  their  orders  to  the 
South  Sea  House,  before  they  even  received  any 
offer,  or  knew  what  terms  would  be  allowed  them ! 
— ready  to  yield  a  fixed  and  certain  income  for  even 
the  smallest  share  in  vast  but  visionary  schemes. 
The  offer  which  was  made  to  them  on  the  29th  of 
May  (eight  years  and  a  quarter's  purchase)  was 
much  less  favourable  than  they  had  hoped ;  yet 
nevertheless,  six  days  afterwards,  it  is  computed 
that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  an- 
nuitants had  already  agreed.  In  fact,  it  seems  clear 
that,  during  this  time,  and  throughout  the  summer, 
the  whole  nation,  with  extremely  few  exceptions, 
looked  upon  the  South  Sea  Scheme  as  promising  and 
prosperous.  Its  funds  rapidly  rose  from  130  to 
above  300.  ...  As  soon  as  the  South  Sea  Bill  had 
received  the  Royal  Assent  in  April,  the  Directors 
proposed  a  subscription  of  one  million,  which  was 
so  eagerly  taken  that  the  sum  subscribed  exceeded 
two.  A  second  subscription  was  quickly  opened, 
and  no  less  quickly  filled.  ...  In  August,  the 
stocks,  which  had  been  130  in  the  winter,  rose  to 
1,000.  Such  general  infatuation  would  have  been 
happy  for  the  Directors,  had  they  not  themselves 
partaken  of  it.  They  opened  a  third,  and  even  a 
fourth  subscription,  larger  than  the  former;  they 
passed  a  resolution,  that  from  Christmas  next  their 
yearly  dividend  should  not  be  less  than  fifty  per 
cent.;  they  assumed  an  arrogant  and  overbearing 
tone.  .  .  .  But  the  public  delusion  was  not  confined  to 
the  South  Sea  Scheme;  a  thousand  other  mushroom 
projects  sprung  up  in  that  teeming  soil.  .  .  .  Change 
Alley  became  a  new  edition  of  the  Rue  Quincam- 
poix.  [See  France:  1717-1720.]  The  crowds  were 
so  great  within  doors,  that  tables  with  clerks  were 
set  in  the  street.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  Companies 
hawked  about  were  for  the  most  extravagant  proj- 
ects we  find  amongst  the  number,  'Wrecks  to  be 
fished  for  on  the  Irish  Coast — Insurance  of  Horses, 
and  other  Cattle  (two  millions) — Insurance  of 
los.ses  by  .servants — To  make  Salt  Water  Fresh — For 
Building  of  Hospitals  for  Bastard  Children— For 
liuilding  of  Ships  against  Pirates — For  making  of 
Oil  from  Sun-flower  Seeds — For  improvinu  of  Malt 
Liquors — For  recovering  of  Seamen's  Wages — For 
extracting  of  Silver  from  Lead — For  the  transmut- 
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ing  of  Quicksilver  into  a  mallt-able  and  fine  Metal 
— For  making  of  Iron  with  Pit-coal — ^For  importing 
a  Number  of  large  Jack  Asses  from  Spain — For 
trading  in  Human  Hair — For  fatting  of  Hogs — For 
a  Wheel  for  a  Perpetual  Motion.'  But  the  most 
strange  of  all,  perhaps,  was  'For  an  Undertaking 
which  shall  in  due  time  be  revealed.'  Each  sub- 
scriber was  to  pay  down  two  guineas,  and  here- 
after to  receive  a  share  of  one  hundred  with  a  dis- 
closure of  the  object;  and  so  tempting  was  the  of- 
fer that  i,ooo  of  these  subscription^  were  paid  the 
same  morning,  with  which  the  projector  went  off 
in  the  afternoon.  .  .  .  When  the  sums  intended  to 
be  raised  had  grown  altogether,  it  is  said,  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  £300,000,000,  the  first  check  to 
the  public  infatuation  was  given  by  the  same 
body  whence  it  had  first  sprung.  The  South  Sea 
Directors  .  .  .  obtained  an  order  from  the  Lords 
Justices,  and  writs  of  scire  facias,  against  several 
of  the  new  bubble  Companies.  These  fell,  but  in 
falling  drew  down  the  whole  fabric  with  them.  As 
soon  as  distrust  was  excited,  all  men  became  anx- 
ious to  convert  their  bonds  into  money.  .  .  .  Early 
in  September,  the  South  Sea  stock  began  to  de- 
cline; its  fall  became  more  rapid  from  day  to  day, 
and  in  less  than  a  month  it  had  sunk  below  300. 
.  .  .  The  decline  progressively  continued,  and  the 
news  of  the  crash  in  France  [of  the  contemporary 
Mississippi  Scheme  of  John  Law  (see  France: 
1 71 7-1 720)]  completed  ours.  Thousands  of  fami- 
lies were  reduced  to  beggary.  .  .  .  The  resentment 
and  rage  were  universal." — Lord  Mahon  (Earl  Stan- 
hope), History  of  England,  1713-1783,  v.  2, 
ch.  II. 

Also  in:  A.  Anderson,  History  and  chronological 
deduction  of  the  origin  of  commerce,  v.  3,  p.  43, 
and  after. — J.  Toland,  Secret  history  of  the  South 
Sea  scheme  (Works,  v.  i) . — C.  Mackay,  Memoirs 
of  extraordinary  popular  delusions,  ch.  2. 

SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS,  in  the  south  Pacific 
ocean.  See  Pacific  ocean:  Geographical  descrip- 
tion; B.  C.  2500-A.  D.  1500. 

SOUTH  VICTORIA  LAND,  in  the  South  Po- 
lar regions,  discovered  by  Ross  in  1841.  See  Ant- 
arctic exploration:    183Q-1S4S;  also  Map. 

SOUTHAMPTON,  important  seaport  of  the 
south  coast  of  England,  on  a  peninsula  formed  by 
file  river  Itchen  and  Southampton  Water.  The 
fine  harbor  is  a  terminus  for  Transatlantic  steamers. 
The  site  was  settled  in  Roman  times.  Later  it 
became  an  important  Saxon  stronghold.  In  1086  it 
was  made  a  royal  borough,  and  during  medieval 
times  received  many  royal  grants  and  concessions. 
The  town  has  been  a  parliamentary  county  since 
1447,  and  has  sent  two  members  to  parliament  since 
i2gs. 

SOUTHERN  ALLIANCE.  See  National 
Farmers'  Alliance;  Kansas:   i88o-i8go. 

SOUTHERN  CONFEDERACY,  organized  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Confederate  States  of  Amer- 
ica by  the  eleven  states  which,  in  1861,  seceded  from 
the  Federal  Union  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. See  U.S.A.:  1861  (February) :  Adoption  of 
constitution,  etc. 

SOUTHERN  CROSS,  Order  of  the,  Brazilian 
order  of  knighthood  instituted  in  1826  by  the  Em- 
peror   Pedro    I. 

SOUTHERN  NIGERIA,  southern  part  of  the 
Protectorate  of  Nigeria.  In  IQ06,  it  was  amalga- 
mated with  Northern  Nigeria.  See  Nigeria:  1914: 
Amalgamation,  etc. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD.  See 
Railroads:    1921:    United  States;    Arizona:    1864- 


SOUTHERN  RHODESIA,  self  governing  col- 
ony of  the  British  Empire. 


Location  and  population.  See  Rhodesia:  Geo- 
graphical description. 

Plans  for  responsible  government.  See  Rho- 
desia:   iqi8-IQ22. 

Becomes  a  self-governing  colony. — On  October 
I,  1923,  the  British  South  Africa  Company  laid 
down  its  burden  of  responsibility  to  the  crown  for 
the  administration  of  the  territory  and  Southern 
Rhodesia  became  a  self-governing  colony  of  the 
British  Empire. 

SOUTHEY,  Robert  (1744-1843),  English  poet 
and  man  of  letters.  He  was  desirous  of  having 
monasteries  and  nunneries  established  in  England. 
See  English  literature:  1780-1830;  Monasticism: 
i9th-2oth  centuries. 

SOUTHWEST  AFRICA,  Protectorate  of,  tri- 
angular region  on  the  west  coast  of  South  Africa, 
between  Portuguese  West  Africa  and  Cape  Colony, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Orange  river.  (See 
Africa:  Map.)  It  comprises  Ovamboland  in  the 
north,  Damaraland,  the  central  portion.  Great 
Namaqualand  in  the  south  and  a  tongue  of  land 
running  out  from  the  northeast  corner  called  The 
Caprivizipfel.  It  is  governed  as  a  mandate  under 
the  Union  of  South  Africa.  The  total  area  is  322,- 
S40  square  miles.  In  1920  the  native  population 
was  estimated  at  80,000  and  there  were  in  addi- 
tion 9,000  Germans  and  a  few  thousand  other 
Europeans.  The  land  is  sandy  and  not  yet  under 
cultivation  to  any  extent,  but  stock  raising  is  car- 
ried on  over  a  large  area.  Diamonds  constitute 
the  principal  export,  with  copper  ranking  next  in 
importance. 

1486. — Discovery. — In  i486  Bartholomew  Diaz 
planted  the  cross  upon  a  headland  of  Southwest 
Africa  and  gave  the  bay  (later  Liideritzbucht)  the 
name  of  Angra  Pequena.  It  was  here  that  "for  the 
first  time  Christian  men  trod  the  soil  of  Africa  south 
of  the  tropics." — G.  M.  Theal,  History  of  South 
Africa,  p.  2. 

1760-1883. — Exploration  and  early  history. — 
Among  the  first  Europeans  to  penetrate  Southwest 
Africa  were  the  Netherlanders  Jacobus  Coetsee, 
1760,  Hendrik  Hop,  1761,  the  elder  Van  der 
Stel,  and  the  Englishman  Lieutenant  William  Pat- 
terson. None  of  these  travelers  did  more  than  make 
a  brief  survey.  The  land  was  barren  and  unat- 
tractive. About  1790  the  quest  for  gold  led  to 
further  explorations  without  definite  result.  The 
early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw  the  be- 
ginning of  the  missionary  era  in  Southwest  Africa. 
Among  others,  the  noted  missionary  Robert  Moffat 
spent  some  time  in  Great  Namaqualand.  In  182 1 
the  Wesleyans  replaced  the  agents  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society ;  and  later  German  missionaries 
belonging  to  the  Rhenish  missionary  society  began 
work  in  the  region.  Sir  James  Alexander,  was  the 
first  traveler  of  genuine  scientific  attainments  to 
explore  the  country  (1836-1837)  and  to  publish 
accurate  observations  concerning  the  natives,  par- 
ticularly the  Bushmen,  Namaquas  and  Damaras. 
His  name  has  been  widely  associated  with  South- 
west Africa,  together  with  that  of  Charles  J.  An- 
derssen,  the  Swedish  naturalist,  who  made  exten- 
sive explorations  in  1853.  In  the  sixties  war 
broke  out  between  the  Hottentots  and  the  Hereros. 
The  latter  finally  won  their  independence,  but  gue- 
rilla warfare  and  unsettled  conditions  among  the 
natives  continued  up  to  the  time  of  the  German 
seizure. — See  also  Africa:  Modern  European  occu- 
pation:  Later  19th  century. 

1884. — German  ac'quisition. — "Germany  came 
into  the  field  of  colonial  empire:  Africa  had  already 
been  largely  appropriated  by  other  nations,  and  in 
edging  herself  in  she  ran  the  risk  of  edging  other 
powers  out.  .  .  .  She  planted  herself  in  South-west 
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Africa  in  1884,  when  she  sent  her  warships  to  pa- 
trol the  coastUne  of  Namaqualand  and  Damara- 
land,  and  proclaimed  her  Protectorate  over  the 
322,450  square  miles  of  country  which  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Portuguese  West  Africa,  on  the 
east  by  Bechuanaland,  and  on  the  south  by  Cape 
Colony.  This  is  the  territory  which  for  the  fol- 
lowing thirty  years  was  to  be  known  as  German 
South-West  Africa.  ...  In  1883  a  Bremen  mer- 
chant, named  Franz  Adolf  E.  LUderitz,  landed  in 
the  bay  (Liideritzbucht)  which  bears  his  name, 
and  acquired  from  the  native  chief  an  extensive 
tract  of  land  in  exchange  for  a  few  old  muskets 
and  a  cash  payment  of  2,000  marks.  Namaqua- 
land and  the  neighboring  province  of  Damaraland 
were  at  that  time,  and  had  been  for  generations, 
under  the  unofficial  protection  of  the  British,  and 
were  regarded  as  the  annexe  of  Cape  Colony.  Acts 
of  authority  had  been  occasionally  exercised  in 
these  regions,  and  in  1874  the  Damaras  had  made 
representations  to  the  Cape,  praying  to  be  for- 
mally taken  under  the  Colonial  protection.  Mr. 
W.  C.  Palgrave,  the  Commissioner  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  chiefs,  reported  favourably  upon 
the  project,  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  the  prescient 
Governor  of  Cape  Colony,  urged  upon  the  authori- 
ties in  Downing  Street  the  desirability  of  extending 
a  British  Protectorate  from  the  Orange  River 
northward  to  the  Portuguese  territory  in  Angola. 
British  policy  at  that  period  was  parochial  rather 
than  imperial,  and  this  scheme  of  colonial  expan- 
sion was  discouraged  by  the  Colonial  Office.  Be- 
yond declaring  the  port  at  Walfisch  Bay 'British, 
nothing  was  done.  Even  when  the  German  Chan- 
cellor made  inquiries  as  to  Great  Britain's  intentions 
with  regard  to  these  countries,  there  was  so  much 
.  .  .  delay  in  the  Colonial  Secretary's  communica- 
tions with  the  Cape  Government,  that  Bismarck 
decided  to  adopt  bold  and  immediate  measures, 
and  on  April  24th,  1884,  he  despatched  to  the  Ger- 
man Consul  at  Cape  Town  the  following  telegraphic 
announcement  of  Germany's  entrance  into  world 
politics  as  a  Colonial  Power: — 'According  to  a 
communication  from  Herr  Liideritz,  the  British 
Colonial  officials  doubt  whether  his  acquisitions 
north  of  the  Orange  River  can  claim  German  pro- 
tection. You  will  declare  officially  that  he  and  his 
settlement  are  under  the  protection  of  the  Empire.' 
This  challenge  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
Cape  Government's  declaration  of  her  eager  will- 
ingness to  annex  the  debatable  territory,  but  Ger- 
many had  followed  her  telegram  with  battleships 
and  flags,  and  the  colony  was  ceremoniously  en- 
rolled as  a  German  province.  [See  also  Africa: 
Modern  European  occupation:  i884-i8qq.l  .  .  . 
'The  [British]  Government  protested  against  the 
German  annexation,  but  Prince  Bismarck  had  pretty 
accurately  taken  the  measure  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
his  Colonial  Secretary,  and  was  not  to  be  moved 
from  one  of  the  first  serious  attempts  at  German 
Colonial  expansion.  .  .  .  The  boundaries  of  the  Ger- 
man Protectorate  in  South-West  Africa,  as  agreed 
upon  by  the  two  Governments,  are,  upon  the  north 
and  south,  the  Cunene  and  the  Orange  Rivers;  upon 
the  east,  the  20th  degree  of  longitude  as  far  as  the 
22nd  parallel  of  south  latitude.  North  of  that 
latitude,  as  far  as  the  i8th  parallel,  the  eastern 
boundary  runs  with  the  21st  degree  of  longitude. 
In  i8qo,  .  .  .  access  was  granted  to  the  Germans 
to  the  Zambesi  valley,  and  ...  [at  the  outbreak 
of  the  World  War  they  possessed!  in  that  direction 
a  narrow  wedge  of  country  running  between  British 
Central  and  British  South  African  territory.'" — 
A.  F.  Calvert,  South-West  Africa,  pp.  1-4. 

1885. — Walfisch    bay   made    a   free   port. — Its 
importance. — After    the    German    acquisition,    the 


British  port  at  Walfisch  bay,  which  was  then  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  German  Southwest  Africa 
was  declared  a  free  port  for  all  exchanges  with 
Europe  and  the  colonies.  It  thus  retained  the  for- 
eign trade  which  might  otherwise  have  been  di- 
verted to  the  neighboring  German  station  of 
Sandwich  Haven.  The  Walfisch  bay  territory  is 
inhabited  by  the  Topnaar  tribe,  who  are  a  branch 
of  the  Nama  Hottentots.  Due  to  its  natural  har- 
bor, Walfisch  bay  possesses  a  geographical  and  po- 
litical importance  that  can  scarcely  be  over-rated. 
— Based  on  A.  F.  Calvert,  South-West  Africa,  pp. 
4-6. 

1905. — German  wars  with  the  natives. — Ger- 
many's colonial  policy. — In  the  German  Parlia- 
ment, on  January  12,  1905,  it  was  stated  by  the 
director  of  the  Colonial  Department,  Dr.  Stiibel, 
that  up  to  that  date  11,000  German  troops  had 
been  employed  against  the  Hereros  and  Witbois  in 
Southwest  Africa,  and  that  the  campaign  of  1Q04 
had  cost  42,000,000  marks  (about  $10,500,000). 
The  military  estimate  for  1905  was  60,000,000 
marks.  General  von  Trotha,  governor  of  the  col- 
ony, who  had  been  in  command  of  operations,  and 
who  had  set  a  price  on  the  heads  of  Morenga  and 
other  insurgent  chiefs,  and  had  threatened  the' 
whole  tribe  with  extermination,  was  to  be  super- 
seded; but  the  emperor,  notwithstanding,  conferred 
on  him  the  Order  "Pour  le  Merite."  Germany's 
colonial  policy  in  Southwest  Africa  was  short- 
sighted and  abusive  during  the  firsf  two  decades 
of  German  rule.  It  was  characteristically  expressed 
in  the  much  quoted  declaration  of  the  Colonial  par- 
ty's official  organ  in  Africa  that  "Germany  has 
nothing  to  learn  from  England  or  any  other  colon- 
izing nation,  having  a  method  of  handling  social 
problems  peculiar  to  the  German  spirit." 

1908-1914. — Discovery  of  diamond  fields. — Lii- 
deritzbucht becomes  a  port  of  the  Union. — Fields 
under  British  auspices. — "With  the  starting  of  the 
railway  inland,  across  the  desert,  there  arrived 
from  Germany  an  inspector  of  the  permanent  way. 
...  He  took  out  a  prospecting  license,  and  telling 
his  gang  of  'Cape  boys'  to  be  on  the  look-out  for 
bright  stones  in  the  sand,  went  scouring  the  desert 
ancl  the  mountains  around.  .  .  .  One  day  a  boy 
brought  him  the  bright  stones.  They  were  dia- 
monds— very  small,  but  of  the  finest  water — and 
they  were  found  in  the  sandy  desert  grit  nine  miles 
from  Liideritzbucht.  That  was  in  1908.  A  'rush' 
now  set  in,  a  number  of  companies  were  formed, 
and  soon  these  new  stones  came  pouring  on  the 
market.  .  .  .  The  Great  War  broke  out,  and  again 
along  this  desert  coast  hatred  and  killing  reigned. 
Presently  South-West  Africa  was  lost  to  Germany, 
and  Liideritzbucht  became  a  port  inside  the  Union. 
...  [In  1914  it  was]  a  place  of  perhaps  800  whites, 
whose  houses  stand  in  the  sand  or  perched  upon 
the  rocks.  Dominating  these  is  a  big  gas-producer 
plant,  fed  with  South  African  anthracite,  develop- 
ing great  power,  which  drives  the  machinery  on  the 
diamond  field  and  the  narrow-gauge  railway  which 
links  up  the  different  mines.  .  .  .  The  stones  are 
found  in  a  sandy  grit  whose  depth  varies  from  an 
inch  to  IS  feet,  and  a  working  life  of  30  years  cer- 
tainly lies  ahead.  All  the  mines,  or  nearly  all, 
amalgamated  into  one,  under  British  auspices,  and 
of  the  profits  nearly  60  per  cent,  accrues  to  the 
Protectorate  Government  ."—r/ie  Times,  London 
(Weekly   edition,   May   27,    1921). 

1914. — Railroad  construction. — In  constructing 
its  railways  the  German  administration  had  pur- 
sued the  policy  of  cutting  off  the  colony  from  all 
intercourse  with  the  rest  of  South  Africa,  and  of 
forcing  communication  with  the  interior  through 
Liideritzbucht  and  Swakepmund.    Thus  of  the  three 
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main  lines  from  the  coast  into  the  interior,  two  had 
their  termini  at  Swakepmunci.  The  northern  ser- 
vice continued  through  Omaruru  to  Otavi,  whence 
one  branch  went  to  (Irootfontein  and  the  uthir  to 
the  Tsumeb  mine.  The  second  continued  in  a  north- 
east direction  to  Karibib,  and  then  circled  around 
south  through  .  Windhoek,  Rehoboth  and  Gibeon 
to  Keetmanshoop.  The  extreme  southern  hne 
started  from  Liideritzbucht,  and  continuing  through 
Seeheim  linked  up  with  the  Windhoek- Keetmans- 
hoop railway.  From  Seeheim  a  railway  ran  due 
south  to  Kaikfontein,  from  which  point  a  line  was 
under  construction  to  Warmbad,  not  far  from  the 
Orange  river  border.  Plans  for  the  linking  up  of 
railways  in  the  territory  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  with  those  in  the  Southwest  African  pro- 
tectorate were  under  way  as  early  as  IQ14.  The 
despatch  of  the  first  train  from  Frieska  to  Uping- 
ton  on  Oct.  18,  1Q14,  marked  the  completion  of 
the  Prieska-Upington  line  (in  Union  territory) 
planned  to  connect  with  the  Liicieritzbucht-Kalk- 
fontein  line  in  Southwest  Africa  which  was  then 
being  pushed  forward  to  Warmbad. — Based  on  A.  F. 
Calvert,   Soiith-West   Africa,   pp.   Q-12. 

1915. — World  War  in  Southwest  Africa.— 
Surrender  of  the  Germans. — "Forces  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  .  .  .  [undertook]  the  conquest  of 
South-west  Africa  in  the  fall  of  1014.  The  Boer 
revolt  interrupted  this  operation.  It  was  not  re- 
sumed seriously  until  February,  IQ15.  .  .  .  General 
Louis  Botha  was  in  command  of  the  expedition. 
.  .  .  [On  I\Iay  21,  1915,  the  Union  forces  under 
General  Botha  hoisted  the  British  flag  over  the  pro- 
tectorate.] The  Germans  retreated  north,  main- 
taining a  hopeless  fight.  After  losing  several  small 
engagements  they  capitulated  on  July  gth.  [In 
iqiQ  the  mandate  over  German  Southwest  Africa 
was  assigned  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa.]" — 
W.  L.  McPherson,  Short  history  of  the  Great  War, 
p.  150. — See  also  World  War:  1914:  VI.  Africa: 
a;  b;  1915:  VIII.  Africa:  a;  South  Africa,  Union 
of:  iqis. 

1919. — Mandate  assigned. — Effect  on  the  na- 
tives.— By  -Article  119  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
(1919),  Germany  renounced  all  claims  to  her 
African  colonies,  (See  Versailles,  Treaty  of: 
Part  IV.)  and  the  mandate  for  Southwest  .Africa 
was  assigned  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  It  '"was 
accepted  by  the  Union  Government  in  191 9,  and  an 
act  .  .  .  was  passed  for  carrying  into  effect,  in  so 
far  as  concerns  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  His  Majesty  the  King  and 
certain  other  Powers,  and  for  carrying  into  effect 
any  mandate  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty 
to  the  Union  of  South  Africa  with  reference  to  the 
territory  of  South-West  Africa,  lately  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Germany.  .  .  .  Article  22  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  provides:  .  .  .  'That  there  are 
territories  such  as  South-West  Africa,  etc.,  which, 
owing  to  the  sparseness  of  their  population  or  their 
remoteness  from  the  center  of  civilization  or  their 
small  size  or  their  geographical  contiguity  to  the 
territory  of  the  mandatory,  and  other  circum- 
stances, can  best  be  administered  under  the  laws 
of  the  mandatory  as  integral  portions  of  its  terri- 
tory.' " — South  Africa's  new  province  (Nation, 
June  22,  1921,  p.  880). — It  was  agreed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  that  the  degree  of  authority, 
control  or  administration  to  be  exercised  in  the 
mandate  of  Southwest  Africa  should  be  explicitly 
defined  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
ancT  this  office  was  performed  by  the  Council  on 
December  17,  1920.  "The  natives  of  this  territory, 
never  thickly  peopled,  were  dying  out  under  the 
Germans.  There  were  cattle-thieving  and  insurrec- 
tion  on    one  side,   ruthless   extermination    on    the 


other.  .  .  .  [In  1921,  under  the  mandate  they  were 
to  be  found)  gathered  round  the  township  .  .  . 
j)oorish  workers  though  well-meaning,  happy  once 
more,  singing  and  laughing  round  their  tires  late  into 
the  night.  You  may  class  them  as  Hottentots, 
Uamaras,  and  Hereros.  The  predominant  Herero 
tyi>e  are  tall  men,  but  lacking  physique.  Their 
women  are  tall  and  willowy.  The  half  ca.stes  of 
Rehcboth  number  several  thousands.  These  folk, 
with  some  British  and  Dutch  blood  in  their  veins, 
came  here  50  years  .  .  .  [before]  from  Cape  Col- 
ony, bought  a  territory  from  the  Hottentots,  elected 
a  Council,  and  .  .  .  governed  themselves.  .  .  . 
Breeding  stock,  having  plenty  to  eat,  they  .  .  .  be- 
came, as  half-castes  do  become,  degenerate." — The 
Times  (London)  Weekly  Edition,  May  27,  192 1. 

1921-1922. — Report   of    commission   on   future 
government. — Hottentot      rebellion. — From      the 
surrender  of  the  German  forces  until  Jan.  3,  1921, 
Southwest  Africa  remained  under  martial  law.     A 
commission  appointed   by   the  South  African  gov- 
ernment to  inquire  into  the  question  of  the  future 
form  of  government  submitted   (November,   1920) 
an  interim  report  and  (March,  192 1)  a  final  report 
recommending  the  establishment  of  the  same  form 
of   government    as    that    already    in    force   in    the 
provinces  of  the  Union,  with  a  view  to  future  ad- 
ministration as  a  tifth  province.     The  final  report 
is,   in   part,  as   follows:    "i.  It  has   been   suggested 
to  your  Commission  in  evidence  that  the  form  of 
government   recommended   in   the   Interim   Report, 
i.e.,   government    by   an   administrator   assisted    by 
an  advisory  council,  should  be  followed  by  one  or 
more  phases  in  which  representation,  increasing  by 
degrees,  was  granted  to  the  population  before  the 
final  form  of  full  representative  government  as  a 
province  of  the  Union  was  reached.    But  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Protectorate,  under  the  terms  of 
the  peace  treaty,  has  in  any  event  to  be  governed 
as  an  integral  portion  of  the  Union  and  under  the 
laws  of  the  Union,  Your  Commission  is  of  opinion 
that  such  intermediate  phases  of  government  .  .  . 
would  tend  to  foster  the  aspiration,  entertained  by 
a  considerable  section  of  the  European  population 
of  the  Protectorate,  to  develop  into  a  state  entirely 
independent   of   the   Union.  ...  7.  Your   Commis- 
sion, therefore,  recommends  that  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  Protectorate,  outlined  in  the  In- 
terim Report,  should  be  succeeded  without  any  in- 
termediate phases,  by  the  form  of  government  at 
present    prevailing    in    the    four    provinces    of    the 
Union,  giving  the  population  full  representation  in 
a  Provincial  Council  and  in  the  Union  Parliament. 
When  that  stage  has  been  reached,  the  Protectorate 
will    be   administered   as   a    fifth    Province    of    the 
Union,    with    a   system    of    government    similar    in 
principle  to  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Union, 
but  subject  always  to  the  conditions  of  the  man- 
date.    8.  In  view,  however,  of  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances  prevailing   in   the   Protectorate,   where   the 
white  population  does  not  at  present  number  more 
than    one-tenth    of    the    white    population    of    the 
smallest  Union  Province  and  is  spread  over  an  area 
equaling  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole  Union,  it 
may  be  found  desirable  at   first  to   modify  some- 
v-hat  the  provincial  form  of  government.  .  .  .  Your 
Commission  is,  however,  of  opinion  that  the  final 
form  of  government  .  .  .  should  not  be  instituted 
in  the  Protectorate  until  the  population  includes  at 
least   10,000  adult   male   British  subjects   of   Euro- 
pean     descent.  .  .  .  While      recognizing  .  .  .   [the] 
very  natural  .  .  .  [reluctance  to  become  British  sub- 
jects]   on   the   part   of   many   German   residents  in 
the  Protectorate  it  is  clear  to  your  Commission  that 
it  is  impossible  to  permit  persons  who  do  not  owe 
allegiance  to  the  Union  to  participate  in  shaping  the 
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political  affairs  of  a  territory  which  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered b}'  the  Union  as  an  integral  part  thereof. 
The  utmost  that  can  be  done,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
Commission,  ...  is  to  frame  special  legislation  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  necessary  citizenship  by  the 
German  inhabitants  of  the  Protectorate."  "A  re- 
bellion broke  out  among  the  Hottentots  in  the 
Southwest  Protectorate  in  the  tribe  of  Bondelz- 
warts,  north  of  the  Orange  river,  late  in  May 
[1922].  Dispatches  from  Windhoek  on  May  31 
announced  that  it  had  been  completely  crushed, 
many  natives  being  killed  and  hundreds  made 
prisoners.  Airplanes  assisted  the  police." — Activi- 
ties of  the  British  empire  {New  York  Times  Cur- 
rent History,  July,  1922,  p.  694). 

Also  in:  W.  Eveleigh,  Southwest  Africa. — J.  S. 
Keltic,  Partition  of  Africa. — C.  Lucas,  Partition  and 
colonization  of  Africa. — League  of  Nations  Council, 
Mandate  for  German  Southwest  Africa. — Memor- 
andum on  the  country  known  as  German  South- 
west Africa,  compiled  by  the  government  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa. — ^J.  K.  Goodrich,  Africa  to- 
day. 

SOUTZOS,  Alexander  (1803-1863),  Greek  poet. 
See  Greek  liter.ature:  Modern. 

SOUTZOS,  Panagiotes  (1800-1868),  Greek 
poet.     See  Greek  literature:  Modern. 

SOVEREIGNTY.  See  Nationalism  and  m- 
TERNATiONALiSM :  Internationalism  vs.  national  sov- 
ereignty. 

SOVIET  GOVERNMENT:  Hungary.  See 
Hungary:  1919  (March)  ;  1919-1920. 

Russia.  See  Russia:  191 7  (October-November), 
and  after;  Russia,  SovaET  constitution  of;  Bol- 
SHEViKi:  Development,  etc.;  Education:  Modern 
developments:  20th  century:  General  education: 
Russia. 

SPA,  Belgian  watering  place,  seventeen  miles 
southeast  of  Liege.  During  the  World  War  it  was 
the  German  Great  Headquarters. 

SPA,  Conference  of. — "For  the  first  time  in  six 
years  allied  and  German  diplomats  met  on  a  the- 
oretically even  footing  in  the  historic  conference 
that  opened  at  Spa,  Belgium,  on  July  5,  1920.  [Be- 
fore going  into  the  conference,  the  Allies  agreed 
among  themselves  as  to  the  proportions  of  the  total 
German  reparation  which  should  be  allotted  to  each 
of  the  Allied  countries.  France  was  to  receive  52 
per  cent,  the  British  empire  22  per  cent.  Italy  10 
per  cent,  Belgium  8  per  cent,  and  Serbia  s  per  cent, 
the  small  remaining  proportion  to  be  divided  among 
other  claimants.]  Despite  all  obstacles,  Germany 
was  finally  led  to  agree  to  disarm,  to  proceed  with 
the  trial  of  war  criminals,  to  bind  herself  to  the 
regular  delivery  of  huge  quantities  of  coal.  The 
Allies,  on  their  part,  agreed  to  lend  Germany  large 
sums  of  money  with  which  to  build  up  her  disor- 
ganized industries.  Thus  from  her  new  defeat  she 
wrested  victory.  The  conference  at  Spa,  which 
ended  on  July  16,  was  the  culmination  of  a  number 
of  prior  conferences  held  by  the  allied  Ministers 
at  San  Remo,  Italy ;  at  Hythe  and  Lympne,  Eng- 
land; at  Boulogne,  France,  and  at  Brussels,  Belgium. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Lloyd  George  states  that  Germany  did 
not  seem  to  realize  the  gap  between  the  treaty 
terms  and  the  execution  of  the  treaty.  The  treaty 
.  .  .  [hadl  left  to  Germany  100,000  men,  100,000 
rifles  and  2,000  machine  guns.  Germany  still  had 
200,000  men,  millions  of  rifles,  20,000  machine  guns 
and  12,000  cannon.  .  .  .  The  whole  question  of 
disarmament  was  finally  settled  at  the  se.ssion  of 
July  9.  The  Allies  called  on  Germany  at  the  meet- 
ing of  July  8  to  agree  to  fulfill  the  disiirmament 
terms  within  six  months.  The  terms  laid  down  were 
as  follows:  First. — That  the  Germans  dissolve  the 
Sichereitswehr     and     Einwohnerswehr.      Second. — 


That  concealed  arms  be  given  up,  with  severe  pen- 
alties in  case  of  further  concealment.  Third. — 
That  a  law  be  passed  converting  the  Reichsivehr 
into  a  small  regular  army,  as  provided  by  the 
treaty.  Fourth. — That  all  other  militar\"  and  avia- 
tion clauses  be  faithfully  executed.  On  these  con- 
ditions, the  Allies  agreed  to  extend  until  Jan.  i 
the  time  for  the  reduction  of  effectives,  but  de- 
manded that  the  army  should  not  exceed  150,000 
men  on  Oct.  i.  The  Allies  further  agreed  to  allow 
Germany  to  keep  forces  in  the  neutral  zone,  and 
to  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  arms  from  being 
smuggled  in  from  the  occupied  area.  The  question  of 
reparations  was  finally  launched  by  the  Allies 
presenting  their  demands  on  Germany  regarding 
coal.  .  .  .  The  coal  terms  signed  by  Germany 
bound  her,  under  sanctions  of  a  definite  nature, 
to  carry  out  the  following  arrangements:  Ger- 
many pledged  herself  to  deliver  2,000,000  tons  of 
coal  monthly  to  the  Allies.  This  is  less  by  1,259,- 
000  tons  a  month  than  the  Versailles  Treaty  pro- 
vides for,  but  more  by  i,ooo,oco  tons  a  month 
than  the  Germans  had  been  delivering.  The 
amount  delivered  was  to  be  credited  against  rep- 
arations, and  5  gold  marks  per  ton  were  to  be  paid 
by  the  Allies  for  the  purchase  of  food  for  the 
German  miners.  The  conditions  of  food,  clothing 
and  housing  for  the  miners  were  to  be  improved 
at  once  through  a  committee  at  Essen.  The  distri- 
bution of  coal  from  Upper  Silesia  was  to  be  regu- 
lated by  a  commission,  on  which  Germany  was  to 
be  represented.  In  case  the  total  German  coal 
deliveries  for  August,  September  and  October 
should  be  ascertained  by  Nov.  15,  1920,  to  have 
fallen  below  6,000,000  tons,  the  Allies  dsclared 
that  the  Ruhr  district,  or  some  other  German  ter- 
ritory, would  be  occupied.  In  e.xchange  for  these 
coal  deliveries  the  Allies  agreed  to  make  advances 
to  Germany  equal  in  amount  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  price  to  be  paid  according  to  the  treaty 
and  the  export  price  of  coal  at  a  German  or  Eng- 
lish port,  whichever  might  be  the  lower,  these 
loans  to  be  made  by  opening  foreign  credits  in 
Germany's  favor.  .  .  .  Thus,  in  regard  to  the  two 
momentous  questions  of  German  disarmament  and 
coal  deliveries,  the  Spa  conference  ended  distinctly 
as  an  allied  victory." — Spa  conference :  Summary 
of  its  results  [New  York  Times  Current  History, 
Aug.,  1920). 

SPACE,  Measurements  of.  See  Ix\'entions: 
Ancient  and  medieval:  Measurements:  Time  and 
space. 

SPA-FIELDS  MEETING  AND  RIOT 
(1816).    See  England:   1816-1820. 

SPAHIS. — In  the  Turkish  feudal  system,  or- 
ganized by  Mahomet  II  (1451-1481),  "the  general 
name  for  the  holders  of  military  fiefs  was  Spahi,  a 
Cavalier,  a  title  which  exactly  answers  to  those 
which  we  find  in  the  feudal  countries  of  Christian 
Europe.  .  .  .  The  Spahi  was  the  feudal  vassal  of 
his  Sultan  and  of  his  Sultan  alone.  .  .  .  Each  Spahi 
.  .  .  was  not  only  bound  to  render  military  ser- 
vice himself  in  person,  but,  if  the  value  of  his  iicf 
exceeded  a  certain  specified  amount,  he  was  re- 
quired to  furnish  and  maintain  an  armed  horseman 
for  every  multiple  of  that  sum." — E.  S.  Creasy, 
History  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  ch.  6,  10. — "The 
Spahis  cannot  properly  be  considered  as  a  class  of 
nobles.  In  the  villages  they  had  neither  estates 
nor  dwellings  of  their  own ;  they  had  no  right  to 
jurisdiction  or  to  feudal  service.  .  .  .  No  real  rights 
of  properly  were  ever  bestowed  on  them  but,  for 
a  specific  service  a  certain  revenue  was  granted 
them." — L.  von  Ranke,  History  of  Servia,  ch.  3. — 
See  also  Timak;  Bev  ;  Military  organization: 
42. 
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Geography  of  the  Iberian  peninsula. — As  The- 

ophile  GautiiT  says  "EurDpe  ends  and  Africa  be- 
gins at  the  l*yrenees,"  s  ocompletely  is  Spain  cut 
off  from  Europe  geographically  and  so  similar  is 
its  climate  and  topography  to  parts  of  northern 
Africa.  "The  points  in  the  geography  of  the 
Spanish  peninsula  which  are  of  historical  import- 
ance are  those  most  obviously  visible  on  the  map. 
.  .  .  Spain  has  sometimes  been  called  'the  land  of 
contrasts';  and  certainly  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  country  in  which  some  geographical  influences 
had  told  so  much  on  its  history,  while  others  were 
so  visibly  ineffective,  (i)  It  has  a  land  frontier 
as  definite  as  any  country  in  the  world,  in  the 
chain  of  the  Pyrenees.  If  nature  can  be  said  to 
have  marked  off  any  portion  of  the  earth's  surface 
as  the  home  of  a  single  nation,  it  has  so  marked 
off  Spain.  It  was  called  by  a  single  name  in  the 
days  of  Hannibal,  and  probably  very  long  before. 
It  was  one  under  the  Roman  empire  for  several 
centuries;  yet  it  has  never  been  one  since,  except 
by  force  during  some  sixty  years.  The  little  king- 
dom of  Portugal,  originally  one  of  several  which 
formed  themselves  as  the  Christians  gradually 
rose  against  Moorish  dominion,  has  resisted  the  at- 
traction which  united  all  the  rest,  and  even  suc- 
cessfully reasserted  its  independence  after  having 
been  for  a  time  annexed  to  Spain.  Moreover,  in 
defiance  of  all  geographical  propriety  it  lies  across 
two  of  the  chief  Spanish  rivers,  and  has  practically 
no  frontiers  that  are  not  arbitrary.  The  fact 
that  these  rivers  are  not  navigable  within  Spain, 
and  that  the  Spaniards  are  not  instinctively  com- 
mercial, makes  this  interposition  of  Portugal  less 
injurious  to  Spain  than  it  otherwise  would  have 
been.  .  .  .  Marked  as  is  the  northern  frontier  of 
Spain,  and  practically  impassable  except  at  the 
extremities,  the  political  boundary  rarely  coincided 
with  it  until  comparatively  recently.  The  king- 
dom of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain  extended  along  the 
coast  as  far  as  the  Rhone.  The  Spanish  march, 
which  formed  part  of  Charlemagne's  empire  ex- 
tended along  the  whole  southern  face  of  the 
Pyrenees,  though  the  western  portion  appears  to 
have  been  lost.  .  .  .  Since  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees 
in  i6SQ  the  frontier  between  France  and  Spain 
has  been  the  natural  one.  ...  (2)  The  land  fron- 
tier extends  along  less  than  half  of  the  north  of 
Spain,  the  western  part  being  sea-coast.  Thus  the 
gate  between  France  and  Spain,  at  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  is  far  east 
of  the  centre  of  the  country.  Bayonne,  the  French 
fortress  guarding  the  western  end  of  the  frontier,  is 
very  much  nearer  to  Madrid  than  Perpignan, 
which  corresponds  to  it  at  the  eastern  end,  and  is 
not  farther  from  Paris.  Hence,  though  both 
routes  suffice  for  the  passage  of  armies,  and  for 
commercial  intercourse,  the  western  one  is  for 
historical  purposes  the  main  entrance.  By  that 
way  was  poured  into  southern  France  the  flood 
of  Mohammedans  whose  progress  was  arrested  by 
Charles  Martel  at  the  battle  of  Tours.  In  the 
passes  of  that  neighborhood  occurred  the  conflicts 
with  the  Moors  during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne, 
which  forms  the  historical  basis  for  the  romances 
of  Roland  and  the  paladins.  Through  that  gate 
passed  the  still  more  destructive  flood  of  French 
soldiers  whom  Napoleon  poured  into  Spain.  .  .  . 
(3)  The  Spanish  peninsula  is  effectively  cut  up  by 
a  series  of  mountain  chains;  and  these  hindrances 
to   free   intercourse   have   had   their   natural   influ- 


ence on  the  history.  The  Pyrenees  are  continued 
along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
leaving  but  a  strip  between  them  and  the  sea. 
After  some  distance  they  fan  out,  so  that  (Jalicia, 
the  north-western  corner  of  the  peninsula,  is 
more  or  less  mountainous  all  over.  The  Ebro, 
rising  some  distance  west  of  the  entrance  into 
France,  drains  the  southern  face  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  flows  into  the  Mediterranean.  South  of  the 
Ebro,  the  Douro  flows  westwards,  there  being  no 
very  marked  barrier  between  the  two  rivers  in 
their  upper  course.  Below  the  Douro  a  chain  of 
mountains  runs  almost  across  the  peninsula.  Dif- 
ferent portions  bear  different  names,  but  the  whole 
may  be  conveniently  called  by  the  name  of 
the  highest  part,  the  Sierra  de  Guadarrama. 
Roughly  parallel  at  some  distance  to  the  south,  is 
the  still  higher  Sierra  Morena.  South  of  the 
Sierra  de  Guadarrama  is  the  Tagus  valley,  while 
the  Guadiana  flows  along  the  north  of  the  Sierra 
Morena.  These  two  rivers  are  further  separated 
by  a  shorter  and  less  important  chain,  while  other 
mountains  not  very  far  from  the  east  coast  con- 
nect the  two  Sierras.  South  of  the  Sierra  Morena 
is  the  fertile  basin  of  the  Quadalquivir,  which,  Uke 
the  other  great  rivers,  except  the  Ebro,  flows 
westwards.  Finally,  along  the  south  coast  runs 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  by  far  the  loftiest  range  in 
Spain.  None  of  these  mountain  ranges,  except  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  which  is  too  close  to  the  coast 
to  be  historically  important,  presents  anything  hke 
an  impassable  barrier.  They  can  be  crossed  almost 
anywhere,  even  in  winter.  They  form,  however, 
very  serious  obstacles  to  the  movements  of  armies, 
and  to  free  intercourse  of  all  kinds.  Moreover, 
all  the  centre  of  Spain  is  high  above  the  sea, 
and,  on  the  whole,  arid  and  barren.  This  con- 
stitutes a  further  impediment  to  military  opera- 
tions, since  armies  must  be  supplied  from  a  dis- 
tance over  difficult  routes,  very  little  food  being 
procurable  in  the  country  except  in  a  few  locali- 
ties. The  importance  of  this  obviously  increases 
with  the  size  of  armies,  as  was  amply  shown  in 
the  Peninsular  war.  ...  It  would  be  unreasonable 
to  attribute  to  the  dividing  influence  of  the  moun- 
tain chains  the  formation  of  the  various  separate 
kingdoms  which  filled  the  Peninsula  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  .  .  .  The  small  kingdoms  which  one  by  one 
established  themselves  in  the  north  were  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  political  tendencies  of  the  age, 
not  yet  ripe  for  great  nations.  Geographical  in- 
fluences can,  of  course,  be  traced  in  many  cir- 
cumstances of  the  long  struggle  which  ended  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moors.  Aragon,  when  once 
united  to  Catalonia,  mostly  limited  its  energies  to 
the  region  9utside  the  mountains  which  join  the 
eastern  ends  of  the  Guadarrama  and  Morena 
claims.  Castile,  formed  by  aggregation  of  the 
small  kingdoms  of  the  north-west,  had  its  limit 
at  the  Sierra  de  Guadarrama.  Then  it  conquered 
the  centre  of  Spain,  and  the  Sierra  Morena  be- 
came for  a  time  the  northern  Hmit  of  the  Moorish 
power.  Nor  did  the  union  of  Aragon  and  Castile 
by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  work 
easily,  in  spite  of  the  ability  and  general  success 
of  those  sovereigns.  Indeed  the  separate  feelings 
not  of  those  peoples  only,  but  of  other  parts  of 
what  in  some  sense  was  a  single  monarchy,  no- 
tably Catalonia,  were  aptly  symbolized  in  the 
official  title  of  the  realm — ias  Espanas,'  not  'la 
Espana' — little     as     this     was     intended." — H.     B. 
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George,   Relations  of  geography   and  history,  pp. 

167-173- 

Climate  and  natural  resources. — "In  spite  of 
the  length  of  its  coastline  the  Iberian  peninsula 
has  a  climate  which  may  almost  be  termed  con- 
tinental, being  characterised  by  large  range  of 
temperature  between  winter  and  summer,  great 
and  rapid  variations  of  temperature,  and  remark- 
able dryness,  resulting  from  the  arrangement  of 
border  mountains  and  plateau.  In  the  North  and 
Northwest  from  the  border  of  Portugal  to  the 
boundary  river  Bidassoa,  there  is  an  oceanic  cli- 
mate with  mild  winters,  cool  summers  and  rain 
at  every  season.  The  vegetation  is  that  of  Cen- 
tral Europe,  and  in  some  places  cider  is  even  the 
National  drink.  But  in  the  interior  the  air  is 
everywhere  dry ;  and  in  the  South-East  the  prov- 
ince of  Murcia  is  so  hot  and  arid  that  it  is  the 
only  part  of  Europe  in  which  the  date  palm 
ripens.  .  .  .  Artificial  irrigation  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  agriculture  in  that  region,  and  all  along 
the  whole  Mediterranean  border,  except  for  the 
irrigated  huertas,  the  vegetation  has  a  steppe-like 
character,  the  predominant  cultivation  being 
Esparto  grass  for  paper-making.  The  coast-strip 
of  the  Mediterranean  between  Gibraltar  and  Al- 
meira,  sheltered  by  the  lofty  Andalusian  chain, 
possesses  the  warmest  winter  climate  of  Europe. 
In  the  small  well-watered  coastal  plains  of  Ma- 
laga and  Motril  sugar  cane  is  cultivated  on  a  large 
scale,  and  the  banana,  the  Peruvian  Cherimaja, 
and  other  tropical  plants  grow  luxuriantly." — 
T.  Fischer,  Iberian  peninsula  {International  geog- 
raphy, pp.  371-372). — "A  country  counting  three 
thousand,  five  hundred  hours  of  sunshine  in  the 
year,  while  the  following  countries  count  respec- 
tively, England  one  thousand,  eight  hundred,  Ger- 
many two  thousand,  one  hundred,  France  two 
thousand,  seven  hundred  and  fifty,  and  Italy  two 
thousand,  nine  hundred,  and  which  also  has  run- 
ning water  in  every  region,  is  certainly  not  favored 
scantily  by  nature.  .  .  .  The  sub-soil  of  Spain 
contains  an  incalculable  wealth  of  mineral  of  all 
kinds,  especially  copper,  iron,  lead,  silver,  and  an- 
thracite coal.  .  .  .  Cereals  must  be  imported  in 
considerable  quantities,  nevertheless,  the  conditions 
are  exceptionally  favorable  for  the  production  of 
wine,  olive  oil,  fruits,  and  live  stock.  .  .  .  The  tre- 
mendous quantity  of  water  that  goes  to  waste  in 
the  sea  should  serve  to  convert  into  irrigated  land 
much  that  is  unnecessarily  barren." — G.  de  Azcarate, 
Present  and  future  of  Spain  {International  Quar- 
terly, June-Sept.,  1903,  pp.  380-381). 

Area  and  population. — For  administrative  pur- 
poses, Spain  has  been  divided  since  1833  into  forty- 
nine  provinces.  Previous  to  that  time  the  kingdom 
was  made  up  of  thirteen  provinces  which  took 
their  names  from  the  ancient  principalities  of  the 
realm.  Continental  Spain  has  an  area  of  190,050 
square  miles,  with  a  population  in  1920  of  21,347,- 
335.  Spanish  population  probably  reached  its 
height  in  the  early  Roman  empire  when  it  is 
estimated  to  have  been  within  forty  or  fifty  mil- 
lions. Besides  Ceuta,  which  is  considered  a  part 
of  Cadiz,  Spain  possesses  the  following  colonies 
in  Africa:  Rio  de  Oro  and  Adrar;  Ifni;  Spanish 
Guinea;  the  islands  of  Fernando  Po,  Annobon, 
Corisco,  Great  Elobey,  and  Little  Elobey ;  and 
Spanish  Morocco.  These  possessions  together  with 
other  parts  of  Africa  under  Spanish  administration, 
and  the  Balearic  and  Canary  islands,  make  the 
total  area  of  Spain  about  320,932  square  miles. — 
See  also  Catalonia  ;   Cadiz. 

Aboriginal  peoples. — "Spain  must  either  have 
given    birth    to    an    aboriginal    people,    or    was 


peopled  by  way  of  the  Pyrenees  and  by  emigrants 
crossing  the  narrow  strait  at  the  columns  of  Her- 
cules. The  Iberian  race  actually  forms  the  foun- 
dation of  the  population  of  Spain.  The  Basks, 
or  Basques,  now  confined  to  a  few  mountain 
valleys,  formerly  occupied  the  greater  portion  of 
the  peninsula,  as  is  proved  by  its  geographical 
nomenclature.  Celtic  tribes  subsequently  crossed 
the  Pyrenees,  and  established  themselves  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  mixing  in  many  in- 
stances with  the  Iberians,  and  forming  the  so-called 
Celtiberians.  This  mixed  race  is  met  with  prin- 
cipally in  the  two  Castiles,  whilst  Galicia  and  the 
larger  portion  of  Portugal  appear  to  be  inhabited 
by  pure .  Celts.  The  Iberians  had  their  original 
seat  of  civilisation  in  the  south;  they  thence 
moved  northward  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, penetrating  as  far  as  the  Alps  and  the 
Apennines.  These  original  elements  of  the  popu- 
lation were  joined  by  colonists  from  the  great 
commercial  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean.  Cadiz 
and  Malaga  were  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  Car- 
tagena by  the  Carthaginians,  Sagonte  [Sagun- 
tum]  by  immigrants  from  Zacynthe,  Rosas  is  a 
Rhodian  colony,  and  the  ruins  of  Ampurias  recall 
the  Emporium  of  the  Massilians.  But  it  was  the 
Romans  who  modified  the  character  of  the  Iberian 
and  Celtic  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula." — E.  Rec- 
lus.  Earth  and  its  inhabitants:  Europe,  v.  i,  p. 
372. — The  origin  and  character  of  the  primitive 
peoples  of  Spain  are  still  unsettled  problems.  The 
attempts  to  connect  the  Basque  tongue  (so  differ- 
ent from  classical  Celtic  or  Germanic  tongues) 
with  the  ancient  languages  in  the  Basque  lands 
has  not  been  very  successful. 

B.C.  1130. — Early  settlements. — Phoenician  sail- 
ors are  thought  to  have  visited  Spain  over  a  thou- 
sand years  before  the  Christian  era.  Their  chief 
settlement,  Gades  (Cadiz),  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  1130  B.C.,  claims  to  be  the  oldest 
town  in  Europe,  having  maintained  its  name  and 
existence  without  interruption.  "In  course  of 
time,  the  Phoenicians  established  themselves  along 
the  whole  of.  the  south  coast  of  the  Peninsula, 
deriving  immense  riches  from  the  skilful  working 
of  those  famous  mines  which  made  Spain,  as 
Gibbon  has  aptly  said,  the  Peru  and  Mexico  of 
the  ancient  world;  and  they  founded,  in  addition 
to  Cadiz  and  Tartessus,  the  cities  of  Malaga,  Se- 
ville, Cordova,  and  probably  Medina  Sidonia, 
named  after  their  own  beloved  Sidon  in  their 
home  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  .  .  .  [The 
Greeks  were  the  next  colonizers.  Phocians  and 
Rhodians  of  the  Hellenes  voyaged  to  Spain,  and 
established  numerous  settlements,  about  eight 
centuries  before  Christ.  Then  came  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  were  first  called  over  to  help  their 
Phoenician  kindred  against  the  natives,  but  who 
eventually  took  possession  in  the  south.]  For 
nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  Cartha- 
ginians ruled  the.  coast  and  a  fringe  of  the  in- 
terior, much  as  the  Phoenicians  had  done  before 
them ;  treating  the  country  rather  as  a  source 
of  revenue  than  as  a  theatre  of  military  glory, 
and  pouring  the  rich  treasures  of  the  Spanish 
mines  into  the  lap  of  Carthage;  and  no  attempt 
was  made  to  subdue  the  greater  part  of  (he 
country  until  the  time  of  the  great  Hamilcar 
Barca." — U.  R.  Burke,  History  of  Spain  v  i, 
pp.  7-8,  9. 

B.  C.  237-202.— Rule  of  Hamilcar,  Hasdrubal 
and  Hannibal  in  the  south. — Beginning  of  Ro- 
man conquest.     See  Punic  Wars:  Second. 

B.  C.  218-25. — Roman  conquest.— "The  nations 
of  Spain   were   subjugated   one    after   another   by 
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the  Romans.  The  contest  bt(?an  with  the  second 
Punic  war  l2i8  B.C.J  and  it  ended  with  the  defeat 
of  the  Cantabri  and  Astures  by  .\uf;ustus,  B.  C.  25. 
From  B.  C.  205  the  Romans  had  a  dominion  in 
Spain.  It  was  divided  into  two  provinces,  His- 
pania  Citcnor,  or  Tarraconensis,  and  Hispania  Ul- 
terior, or  Baetica.  At  first  e.\traordinary  procon- 
suls were  sent  to  Spain,  but  afterwanls  two  jtrae- 
tors  were  .«ent,  generally  with  proconsular  author- 
ity and  twelve  fasces.  During  the  Macedonia  war 
the  two  parts  of  Spain  were  placed  under  one 
governor,  but  in  B.  C.  167  the  old  division  was 
restored,  and  ^■o  it  remained  to  the  time  of  .\u- 
gustus.  The  boundary  between  the  two  provinces 
was  originally  the  Iberus  (Ebro).  .  .  .  The  coun- 
try south  of  the  Ebro  was  the  Carthaginian  ter- 
ritory, which  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Romans  at  the  end  of  this  [the  Second  Punic]  war. 
The  centre,  the  west,  and  noith-west  jx.rts  of  the 
Spanish  peninsula  were  still  independent.  At  a 
later  time  the  boundary  of  Hispanic  Citerior  ex- 
tended further  south,  and  it  was  fixed  at  last  be- 
tween Urci  and  Murgis,  now  Guardias  Viejas,  in 
36°  41'  N.  lat." — G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  RomaH 
republic,  v.  1,  ch.  i. — "From  the  day  that  Publius 
and  Gnacus  Scipio  landed  at  Bosas  in  218  to  the 
day  when  the  mountaineers  of  remote  Asturias  laid 
down  their  arms  before  the  generals  of  Augustus 
Caesar,  it  was  a  struggle  of  full  two  hundred  years, 
a  struggle  in  which  the  greatest  captains  and  the 
bravest  troops  of  Rome  were  often  humbled  by 
the  sturdiest  and  proudest  of  the  Barbarians.  An 
army  of  forty  thousand  legionaries  was  constantly 
maintained  in  the  Peninsula,  and  although  the  tide 
of  Roman  conquest  flowed  gradually  over  the 
country,  the  conquerors  were  often  driven  back 
for  a  season,  and  were  often  well  contented  to 
hold  their  own.  But  Rome  never  abandoned  the 
territory  that  she  had  once  occupied.  The  proud 
boast  that  each  camping-ground  of  the  advancing 
army  was  ever  Roman  soil — JJbi  castra,  ibi  Res- 
publica — was  not  merely  a  sentence,  it  was  a  fact. 
So  Iberia  became  slowly  but  surely  Roman." — 
U.  R.  Burke,  History  of  Spain,  v.  i,  p.  15. — Nu- 
mantia,  a  city  on  the  Douro  river,  gave  its  name 
to  some  of  the  fiercest  fighting  during  the  Roman 
conquest,  on  account  of  the  stubbornness  of  its 
resistance.  From  152  B,  C.  to  134  or  132  B.  C.  the 
principal  events  of  the  war  centered  about  the  city, 
which  was  at  length  destroyed  by  Scipio  Africanus. 
—See  also  Celtiberiaxs  ;  Lusit.ama;  Numatian 
War;   Rome:   Republic:   B.C.  218-202. 

B.  C.  83-72. — Campaign  of  Sertorius.— Quintus 
Sertorius,  who  was  the  ablest  and  the  best  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Popular  party,  or  Italian  party,  or 
Marian  party,  as  it  is  variously  designated,  which 
contended  against  Sulla  and  the  senate,  in  the  first 
Roman  civil  war,  left  Italy  and  withdrew  to  Spain, 
or  was  sent  thither  (it  is  uncertain  which)  in  83 
or  82  B.  C.  before  the  triumph  of  Sulla  had  been 
decided.  His  first  attempts  to  make  a  stand  in 
Spain  against  the  authority  of  Sulla  failed  com- 
pletely, and  he  had  thoughts,  it  is  said,  of  seeking 
a  peaceful  retreat  in  the  Madeira  islands,  vaguely 
known  at  that  period  as  the  Fortunate  Isles,  or 
Isles  of  the  Blest.  But  after  some  adventures  in 
Mauritania,  Sertorius  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  Lusitanians  to  become  their  leader  in  a  revolt 
against  the  Romans  which  they  meditated.  Put- 
ting himself  at  the  head  of  the  Lusitanians,  and 
drawing  with  them  other  Iberian  tribes,  Sertorius 
organized  a  power  in  Spain  which  held  the  Romans 
at  bay  for  nearly  ten  years  and  which  came  near 
to  breaking  the  peninsula  from  their  dominion. 
He   was   joined,    too,   by   a    large   number   of    the 


fugitives  from  Rome  of  the  proscribed  party,  who 
formed  a  senate  in  Spain  and  instituted  a  govern- 
ment there  which  aspired  to  displace,  in  time,  the 
senate  and  the  republic  on  the  Tiber,  which  Sulla 
had  reduced  to  a  shadow  and  a  mockery.  First 
Metcllus  and  then  Pompcy,  who  were  sent  against 
Sertorius  (see  Rome:  B.C.  78-68),  suffered  re- 
{x-ated  defeats  at  his  hands.  In  the  end,  Sertoiius 
was  only  overcome  by  treachery  among  his  own 
officers,  who  conspired  against  him  and  assassi- 
nated him  72  B.C. — Based  on  G.  Long,  Decline  of 
the  Roman  republic,  v.  2,  ch.  31-33. 

Also  in:  H.  G.  Liddell,  History  of  Rome,  bk.  7, 
ch.  62. 

B.  C.  61. — Governorship  of  Caesar. — After  the 
fall  of  Sertorius,  there  remained  still  unconquered, 
vigorous  hill-tribes  in  northwestern  Spain.  "As 
long  as  Rome  treated  the  Provincials  merely  as  a 
conquered  people,  the  Provincials  remained  unsub- 
dued; but  as  soon  as  wiser  and  more  friendly 
counsels  generally  prevailed,  the  Roman  Spaniard 
grasped  the  hand  that  was  extended  to  him,  and 
became  one  of  the  proudest  and  most  loyal  citizens 
of  the  Empire.  Left  to  themselves,  the  tribes  were 
ever  divided,  factious,  disturbed.  United  under 
Lusitanian  Viriatus  or  even  under  Roman  Ser- 
torius, they  long  successfully  withstood  the  power 
of  the  Republic.  United  under  Julius  and  Au- 
gustus Ccesar,  they  became  the  most  Roman  of 
the  Provincials  of  Rome.  .  .  .  Caesar,  indeed  [who 
was  governor  of  Spain  in  61  B.C.I  marched 
sternly  through  the  country  at  the  head  of  his 
legions;  nor  did  he  stay  his  band  until  he  had 
reached  far  off  Corunna,  where  he  chastised  and 
astonished  the  wild  tribes  of  Brigantium  or  Finis- 
terre;  but  his  policy  in  the  more  settled  districts 
was  ever  genial  and  pacific.  He  put  down  the 
banditti.  He  organized  the  Administration  with 
the  rapid  skill  that  always  so  remarkably  dis- 
tinguished him.  He  sent  home  large  sums  of 
money  to  the  Treasury.  His  work  was  quickly 
done,  but  it  was  done  completely.  The  quality 
of  mercy,  a  hatred  of  unnecessary  slaughter,  an 
immense  generosity  to  fallen  foes;  these  were 
among  his  most  distinguishing  characteristics;  nor 
were  extortion  and  oppression  permitted  by  this 
stern  but  sympathetic  soldier.  .  .  .  With  the  final 
triumph  of  the  great  Julius,  begins  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  Roman  Spain." — U.  R.  Burke,  His- 
tory of  Spain,  v.  i,  pp.  23-24. 

B.  C.  49. — Csesar's  first  campaign  against 
Pompeians.    See  Rome:  Republic:  B.C.  40. 

B.  C.  45. — Caesar's  last  campaign  against  the 
Pompeians. — His  victory  at  Munda.  See  Rome: 
Republic:  B.  C.45. 

B.  C.  31-A.  D.  180. — Prosperity  of  Spain  under 
the  early  empire. — "The  western  peop'es  having 
been  reduced  by  Caesar,  the  only  Spaniards  still 
independent  were  the  tribes  of  the  remote  north- 
west. .  .  .  Between  36  B.C.  and  26  B.C.  six 
Roman  generals  claimed  triumphs  for  victories  in 
the  latter  district,  and  during  the  same  period  the 
Iberian  Aquitani  beyond  the  mountains  were  com- 
pelled to  submit.  A  succession  of  severe  cam- 
paigns, partly  under  the  direction  of  Augustus, 
later  under  that  of  .^grippa,  was  needed  before  • 
the  spirit  of  the  last  tribes  of  mountaineers  could 
be  crushed. "^ — E.  S.  Bouchier,  Spain  under  the 
Roman  empire,  p.  21. — "Thirty-eight  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  at  the  close  of  the  Macedonian 
war,  when  the  administration  of  the  Roman 
world  was  divided  among  Lepidus  and  Antony  and 
Octavian,  .  .  .  Spain  fell  to  the  share  of  the  future 
Augustus  Cassar,  and  a  new  tax  was  imposed  upon 
the  Province  in  order  to  provide  for  the  exigencies 
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of  the  Imperial  Treasury;  and  from  the  date  of 
this  Impost,  or  Aes,  commences  the  Spanish  yEra, 
or  Era  of  Cassar,  the  basis  or  starting  point  of  a 
chronological  system  adopted  and  maintained  in 
the  Peninsula  for  over  thirteen  centuries.  One  of 
the  earliest  decrees  of  Octavian  was  calculated  to 
bind  Spain  yet  more  closely  to  the  Empire.  For  in 
his  fifth  Consulship  (B.C.  zg),  he  divided  the 
country  anew  into  three  provinces,  directly  tribu- 
tary to  Rome,  and  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of 
Roman  Unity  and  Roman  Law.  ...  [By  his  vic- 
tory at  the  battle  of  Actium,  31  B.C.,  Octavius 
became  virtual  master  of  the  Roman  world.]  Un- 
der Trajan,  and  under  his  fellow  countryman  and 
successor  Hadrian,  Spain  flourished  exceedingly. 
Nor  was  the  Province  less  prosperous  under  an- 
other noble  AndalusJan,  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius.  The  rule  of  the  Roman  had  brought 
peace  and  law  to  the  home  of  the  Spaniard; 
and  the  Rule  of  the  Spaniard  gave  peace  and  law 
to  the  world.  .  .  .  [Footnote:  Theodosius  the  Great 
was  also  a  Spaniard,  born  either  at  Italica  or 
Cauca.  Trajan  was  a  native  of  Italica  or  Seville; 
Hadrian  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  both  born  at  Rome, 
*  were  also  Spanish  by  race.  In  the  year  385,  the 
pope  (Damasus),  the  emperors  (Theodosius,  and 
his  rival  Maximus) ,  the  arch-heretic  (Priscillian), 
and  the  first  Inquisitors  (Idatius  and  Ithacus)  were 
all  Spaniards.]  Nor  were  the  glories  of  Hispania 
confined  to  the  development  of  material  wealth, 
nor  even  to  the  splendour  of  the  Imperial  admin- 
istration. From  the  death  of  Ovid  to  the  death 
of  Martial,  there  is  not  one  Latin  writer  of  the 
the  first  rank  who  did  not  come  from  Spain.  .  .  . 
[Footnote:  Tacitus  indeed  had  begun  to  write  a 
few  years  before  the  death  of  Martial.]" — U.  R. 
Burke,  History  of  Spain,  v.  i,  pp.  25,  31,  33. — 
"The  long  Roman  peace,"  as  the  period  of  pros- 
perity which  followed  the  reign  of  Augustus  was 
known,  was  broken  only  by  minor  uprisings  and 
invasions.  The  most  serious  disturbance  was 
caused  by  a  tribe  of  Berbers  who  invaded  the 
peninsula  between  170  and  180,  but  were  finally 
driven   out. 

Also  in:  G.  G.  Van  Nostrand,  Reorganization 
of  Spain  by  Augtistus. — M.  A.  S.  Hume,  Spanish 
people. 

180-400  —  Decline  of  prosperity  during  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries. — "The  unworthy  suc- 
cessors of  Marcus  Aurelius,  beginning  with  the 
most  detestable  son  of  that  virtuous  Emperor 
[Commodus,  180-1Q2]  concerned  themselves  little 
with  the  affairs  of  Spain.  Nor  have  its  provisions, 
from  the  accession  of  Commodus  to  the  accession 
of  Honorius,  any  history  beyond  that  of  the 
declining  and  decaying  empire,  and  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  new  and  living  Religion  which 
has  exercised  so  enormous  an  influence  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  Spanish  people.  Spanish  wars 
there  were  none;  for  there  was  no  one  in  Spain 
to  fight,  and  nothing  in  Spain  to  fight  for. 
Public  works  decayed.  Letters  died  out.  The 
civil  government  concerned  it'^elf  only  with  the 
collection  of  the  taxes.  The  Spanish  provinces, 
like  the  rest  of  the  empire,  were  gradually  bleed- 
ing to  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  pro- 
curators. .  .  .  The  third  century,  dreary  and  dis- 
astrous throughout  the  Roman  world,  brought 
no  exceptional  happiness,  nor  indeed  any  excep- 
tional misery  to  Spain ;  although  it  was  during 
that  most  calamitous  period  of  four  and  twenty 
years  from  the  accession  of  Philip  the  Arabian, 
to  the  death  of  Gallienus  (244-268),  a  period  pre- 
eminently of  shame  and  misfortune,  that  the 
Peninsula  was  exposed   for  the  first  time  to   the 


fury  of  the  Northern  Barbarians.  .  .  .  But  in  the 
fourth  century  the  great  Roman  Provinces  of 
Spain,  like  Rome  itself,  grew  weaker  and  poorer, 
until  the  time  came  when  Spain  like  Rome  itself, 
passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  rude  but  vigor- 
ous Barbarians  of  the  North." — U.  R.  Burke,  His- 
tory of  Spain,  v.  i,  pp.  34-37- — The  invasion  of 
Italy  by  Alaric,  the  Visigoth,  400-403,  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  new  order  for  both  Rome  and 
Spain. 

3rd  century. — Early  Christianity.  See  Chris- 
ti.anity:  100-300:  Church  in  Gaul  and  Spain. 

407. — Under  the  usurper  Constantine.  See 
Britain:  407. 

409-414. — Invasion  of  Vandals,  Sueves,  and 
Alans. — From  the  end  of  the  year  406  to  the  au- 
tumn of  40Q,  the  barbaric  torrent  of  Alans,  Sueves 
and  Vandals  which  had  swept  away  the  barriers 
of  the  Roman  empire  beyond  the  Alps,  spent  its 
rage  on  the  unhappy  provinces  of  Gaul.  On 
Oct.  13,  400,  the  Pyrenees  were  passed  and 
the  same  flood  of  tempestuous  invasion  poured 
into  Spain.  "The  misfortunes  of  Spain  may  be 
described  in  the  language  of  its  most  eloquent 
historian  [Mariana],  who  has  concisely  expressed 
the  passionate,  and  perhaps  exaggerated,  declama- 
tions of  contemporary  writers.  'The  irruption  of 
these  nations  was  followed  by  the  most  dreadful 
calamities;  as  the  barbarians  exercised  their  indis- 
criminate cruelty  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Romans 
and  the  Spaniards,  and  ravaged  with  equal  fury 
the  cities  and  the  open  country.  The  progress  of 
famine  reduced  the  miserable  inhabitants  to  feed 
on  the  flesh  of  their  fellow-creatures;  and  even 
the  wild  beasts,  who  multiplied  without  control 
in  the  desert,  were  exasperated  by  the  taste  of 
blood  and  the  impatience  of  hunger  boldly  to  at- 
tack and  devour  their  human  prey.  Pestilence 
soon  appeared,'  the  inseparable  companion  of 
famine ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  was 
swept  away ;  and  the  groans  of  the  dying  ex- 
cited only  the  envy  of  their  surviving  friends.  At 
length  the  barbarians,  satiated  with  carnage  and 
rapine,  and  afflicted  by  the  contagious  evils  which 
they  themselves  had  introduced,  fixed  their  per- 
manent seats  in  the  depopulated  country.  The  an- 
cient Galicia,  whose  hmits  included  the  kingdom 
of  Old  Castile,  was  divided  between  the  Suevi 
and  the  Vandals;  the  Alani  were  scattered  over 
the  provinces  of  Carthagena  and  Lusitania,  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  the 
fruitful  territory  of  Baetica  was  allotted  to  the 
Silingi,  another  branch  of  the  Vandalic  nation. 
.  .  .  The  lands  were  again  cultivated;  and  the 
towns  and  villages  were  again  occupied  by  a  cap- 
tive people.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Spaniards 
was  even  disposed  to  prefer  thus  new  condition 
of  poverty  and  barbarism  to  the  severe  oppres- 
sions of  the  Roman  government ;  yet  there  were 
many  who  still  asserted  their  native  freedom, 
and  who  refused,  more  especially  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Galicia,  to  submit  to  the  barbarian  yoke.'  " 
— E.  Gibbon,  History  of  the  decline  and  jail  of  the 
Roman  empire,  ch.  31. — The  next  invaders  were 
the  Visigoths.  Under  the  leadership  of  Ataulf, 
who  had  succeeded  Alaric,  they  made  their  first 
entry  into  Spain  in  414. 

414-418. — First  conquests  of  Visigoths.  See 
GoTiis:  410-410. 

428. — Conquests  of  Vandals.  See  Vandals: 
428. 

477-712. — Gothic  kingdom.  See  Goths:  4^3- 
484;    507500;   507-711. 

573. — Suevi  overcome  by  the  Visigoths.  See 
Suevi:  409-573. 
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616. — First    expulsion    of    Jews.      See    Jews: 
Spain:   7th  century. 

8th  century. — Relation  of  Jews  and   Moham- 
medans.    See  Jews:   Spain:    8th   lentury. 

711-713. — Conquest  by  Arab-Moors.  -The  last 
century  of  the  Gothic  kin(:;dum  in  Spain  was,  on 
the  whole,  a  period  of  decline.  The  condition  of 
Spain,  in  fact,  was  much  as  might  plainly  invite 
the  flushed  armies  of  Islam,  which  now  stood  on 
the  African  side  of  the  narrow  strait  of  Gibraltar. 
That  another  invitation  was  needed  to  bring  them 
m  is  not  probable.  The  story  of  the  great  treason 
of  Count  Ulan,  or  Ilyan,  or  Julian,  and  of  the 
betrayed  daughter,  Florinda,  to  whose  wrongs  he 
made  a  sacrilice  of  his  country,  has  been  woven 
into  the  history  of  the  Moorish  conquest  of  Spain 
by  too  many  looms  of  romance  and  poetry  to  be 
easily  torn  away, — and  it  may  have  some  basis 
of  fact.  Julian  was  the  governor  of  Ceuta,  on 
the  African  coast  opposite  Gibraltar,  and  sent 
Mohammedan  troops  over  to  help  the  family  of 
Witiza  (former  Visigothic  king)  against  Roderic, 
the  reigning  monarch.  The  tinal  conquest  of 
North  Africa  had  been  completed  by  the  Arab 
general  Musa  Ibn  Nosair,  the  caliph's  governor  in 
North  Africa.  The  foundations  of  Morocco  had 
been  laid.  Ceuta,  the  one  stronghold  which  the 
Goths  held  on  the  African  side  of  the  straits, 
withstood  them.  But  Ilyan  commanded  at  Ceuta, 
and,  after  defending  the  outpost  for  a  time,  he 
gave  it  up.  It  seems,  too,  that  when  the  move- 
ment of  invasion  occurred,  in  the  spring  of  711, 
Count  Ilyan  was  with  the  invaders.  The  tirst  ex- 
pedition to  cross  the  narrow  strait  from  Ceuta 
to  Gibraltar  came  under  the  command  of  the 
valiant  one-eyed  chieftain,  Tarik  Ibn  Zeyud  Ibn 
Abdillah  (Musa's  chief  general).  The  landing  of 
Tarik's  forces  was  completed  on  the  30th  of 
April,  711  (8th  Regeb.  A.H.  92),  and  his  enthusi- 
astic followers  at  once  named  the  promontory 
upon  which  he  landed,  Dschebel-Tarik  (or  Gebel- 
Tarik),  the  rock  of  Tarik.  The  name  has  been  re- 
tained in  the  modernized  form,  Gibraltar.  It  is 
also  spoken  of  in  the  Arabian  chronicles  as  Dsche- 
balu-1-Fata,  the  portal  or  mountain  of  victory. 
Tarik  entered  Spain  with  but  7,000  men.  He 
afterwards  received  reinforcements  to  the  extent 
of  5,000  from  Musa.  It  was  with  this  small  army 
of  12,000  men  that,  after  a  little  more  than 
two  months,  he  encountered  the  far  greater  host 
which  King-  Roderic  had  levied  hastily  to  oppose 
him.  Somewhere  not  far  from  Medina  Sidonia, — 
or  nearer  to  the  town  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontera — on 
the  banks  of  the  Guadalete,  the  decisive  battle 
began  on  July  9,  711.  When  the  battle  ended 
the  conquest  of  Spain  was  practically  achieved. 
After  despatching  his  report  to  Musa  in  Africa, 
Tarik  passed  his  whole  army  in  review,  and  then 
sent  forward  his  detachments  to  receive  or  enforce 
the  submission  of  the  towns  in  the  Comarca  of  Si- 
donia. He  thus  occupied  without  much  resistance 
Xeres,  Moron,  and  Carmona.  It  was  in  this  condi- 
tion of  things  that  Tarik  was  stunned  by  the  recep- 
tion of  a  peremptory  letter  from  Musa,  severely 
reprimanding  him  for  having  made  the  attack  with- 
out his  orders,  and  enjoining  him  to  remain  where 
he  was,  and  not  to  move  until  he  should  join  him 
with  large  re-enforcements.  Tarik,  nevertheless, 
pushed  on;  and  different  detachments  of  his  army 
seized  Cordova,  Malaga,  and  Gharnatta— Granada 
— (the  latter  so  extensively  peopled  with  Jews  that 
it  was  called  "Gharnatta-al-Yahood,"  or  Granada 
of  the  Jews).  Toledo,  the  Gothic  capital,  sur- 
rendered and  was  occupied  on  Palm  Sunday,  712. 
The  same  spring,  Musa  crossed  to  Spain  with  an 


army   of    18,000  and   took   up  the  nearly   finished 
task.     He  took  Seville  and  laid  siege  to  Merida — 
the  Emerita  Augusta  of  the  Romans — a  great  and 
splendid  city  of  unusual  strength.     Merida  resisted 
with  more  valor  than  other  cities  had  shown,  but 
surrendered     in    July.     Seville    revolted    and     was 
punished  terribly   by  the  merciless  Moslem  sword. 
Before  the  end   of    the   second   year  after   Tarik's 
first    landing    at    Gibraltar,    the    Arab,    or    Arab- 
Moorish,  invaders  had  swept  the  whole  southern, 
central   and   eastern   parts   of   the   peninsula,   clear 
to   the  Pyrenees,  reducing  Saragossa   after  a  siege 
and   receiving   the  surrender   of   Barcelona,  Valen- 
cia, and    all   the    important    cities.     Then,   in    the 
summer  of  713,  Musa  and  Tarik  went  away,  under 
orders  from  the  caliph,  to  settle  their  jealous  dis- 
sensions at   Damascus,  and  to  report   the  facts  of 
the  great  conquest  they  made. — Based  on  H.  Cop- 
pee,   History   of  the   conquest   of  Spain,  v.   i,   bk. 
2-3. — "In  most  cases  the  Christians,  and  especially 
the   Jews   who   had   accompanied   the    invaders   in 
vast   numbers,   had   reason    to   congratulate   them- 
selves  upon    their   change   of    masters.     The    most 
absolute   religious  toleration   was  allowed,  and  the 
exercise   of   all    faiths   encouraged.     Where   no   re-  ' 
sistance  was  offered  to  their  arms  the  Moors  left 
the  owners  in   full  possession  of  their  lands,  with 
the   right  of  free  sale,  which   they  did  not   previ- 
ously  possess.  .  .   .  The  Berbers,  not   without  rea- 
son, looked  upon  their  own  race  as  the  conquerors 
of  Spain ;  but  their  Arab  masters  treated  such  pre- 
tensions  with   the   scorn   of   a  superior   race,   who 
had  only  recently  brought  to  the  Berbers  the  faith 
they  professed   and  such   civilization   as   they   had 
attained.     The   caliphate   itself   was   in   the   throes 
of    revolution,   and    leaned   first    to    one    side    and 
then  to  another.     From  Africa  swarmed  thousands 
of    tribesmen    to    the    fertile    land    their    brethren 
had  just  conquered — Berbers,  Touaregs,  Copts,  and 
Nubians — hating  each  other  as   only  savage  tribes 
can,   but   all,   to   some   extent,  recognising   the  su- 
periority of  the  Arab,  who  had  brought  them  into 
the  fold  of  the  Prophet.     One  amir  of  Spain  after 
another  therefore  followed  in  quick  succession." — 
M.    A.    S.    Hume,    Spanish    people,    pp.    73-75- — 
"Moorish  Spain   became  the  seat   of   a   flourishing 
civilization,  well  in  advance,  in  many  respects,  of 
the  contemporary  civilization  of  Christian  Europe. 
Christian    students    from    Germany,    France,    and 
England  flocked  to  the  peninsula,  where  they  came 
under   the   instruction   of   scholars   from    all   parts 
of    the    Moslem    world.    Schools    and    universities 
were  maintained,  art  was  cultivated,  literature  was 
cherished,   and  science  was  studied   when   the  rest 
of  Europe,  except  Constantinople,  was  in  its  dark- 
est age.     The  art  of  irrigation,  learned  in   Egypt, 
was   introduced,   and    new    plants   were   imported, 
so    that   the   country   came  more   generally    under 
cultivation   than   ever  before   or  since.     Cordovan 
silks,  Toledo  sword-blades,  and  many  other  Spanish 
wares,  including  especially  ornamental  metal-work 
and  ivory  carvings,  gained  a   reputation   through- 
out the   civilized   world." — F.   A.   Ogg,  Spain   and 
Portugal    (Munsey's  Magazine,   Mar.,   1916). — See 
also  Europe:    Middle   Ages:    Saracenic  civilization. 

Also  in:  J.  A.  Conde,  History  of  the  Arabs  in 
Spain,  V.  i,  ch.  8-17. 

713-950. — Christian  states  of  the  north. — Cave 
of  Covadonga. — Pelayo  and  the  kingdom  of  tne 
Asturias. — Alfonso  I  and  the  kingdom  of  Ga- 
licia. — "All  that  was  left  of  Gothic  chivalry  .  .  . 
[after  the  Moslem  conquest,  713]  fled  up  into 
the  almost  inaccessible  mountains  of  the  north, 
carrying  with  it  only  the  holy  relics  of  the  saints 
from  Toledo.     There  can  have  been  but  compara- 
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tively  few  Romanized  Spaniards  among  the  fugi- 
tives, for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  mass  of  the  Chris- 
tians contentedly  remained  in  their  houses  and 
holdings  under  the  Moors;  but  the  defeated  rem- 
nants of  the  Gothic  army  must  have  found  in  the 
Asturian  hills  a  warlike,  hardy  population,  largely 
Celtic  in  origin,  with  an  admixture  of  that  Suevian 
blood  which  had  given  so  much  trouble  to  the 
Visigoths.  Such  elements  as  these  were  easy  to 
organize  in  defence  of  these  secluded  valleys;  and 
when  the  Arab  forces  under  Alsamach,  the  lieuten- 
ant of  Alahor,  in  718  endeavoured  to  subdue  this 
last  remnant  of  Christian  rule,  they  sustained  a 
crushing  defeat,  which  the  Christian  chroniclers 
•exaggerated  out  of  all  reason,  for  the  purpose  of 
infusing  spirit  into  their  ranks  and  assuring  them 
of  the  special  protection  of  Providence.  The  bat- 
tle at  the  Cave  of  Covadonga  was  in  all  prob- 
ability one  of  those  mountain  engagements  in 
which  a  few  men  well  placed  can  inflict  terrible 
punishment  upon  a  large  force  packed  into  a 
confined  pass  with  no  facility  of  retreat.  In  any 
case,  it  was  decisive  as  far  as  it  went;  and  the 
Moors  jn  their  fertile  south,  east,  and  west  were 
content  to  accept  the  existence  of  a  tiny  mountain 
principality  of  Christians  in  the  remote  untempt- 
ing  north.  Out  of  this  insignificant  principality, 
headed  by  a  Gothic  soldier,  the  Spanish  monarchy 
grew,  and  the  sovereign  who  at  one  time  aimed  at 
universal  dominion,  and  nearly  attained  it,  was  the 
direct  successor  of  Pelayo,  first  King  of  Asturias, 
in  his  village  capital  of  Canga  de  Onis.  Pelayo's 
son-in-law  Alfonso — the  Catholic,  as  he  was 
called — felt  strong  enough  in  742  to  advance  the 
limits  of  his  little  kingdom;  for,  as  we  have 
seen,  at  this  period  the  Berbers  and  Arabs  were 
at  discord,  and  the  defeat  of  the  forces  of 
Islam  by  Charles  Martel  had  given  fresh  confidence 
to  the  Christians.  The  Basque  tribes  in  the  west- 
ern Pyrenees  also  sympathized  with  their  co-re- 
ligionists, and  a  series  of  raids  was  made  against 
the  Moors,  down  as  far  south  as  Salamanca  and 
Segovia,  while  the  frontiers  of  the  Asturian  king- 
dom were  advanced  into  Gahcia  and  Lusitania  on 
the  one  side,  and  into  Biscay  on  the  other." — 
M.  A.  S.  Hume,  Spanish  people,  pp.  82-84. — "The 
small  province  thus  preserved  by  Pelayo  [whose 
death  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  73  f]  grew 
into  the  germs  of  a  kingdom  called  at  different 
times  that  of  Gallicia,  Oviedo,  and  Leon.  A  con- 
stant border  warfare  fluctuated  both  ways,  but 
on  the  whole  to  the  advantage  of  the  Christians. 
Meanwhile  to  the  east  other  small  states  were 
growing  up  which  developed  into  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre  and  the  more  important  realm  of  Aragon. 
Castile  and  Portugal,  the  most  famous  among  the 
Spanish  kingdoms,  are  the  most  recent  in  date. 
Portugal  as  yet  was  unheard  of,  and  Castile  was 
known  only  as  a  line  of  castles  on  the  march  be- 
tween the  Saracens  and  the  kingdom  of  Leon." — 
E.  A.  Freeman,  History  and  conquests  of  the 
Saracens,  lecture  5. — "In  the  year  801  the  Span- 
iards were  masters  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
Old  Castile,  to  which  their  numerous  castles  gave 
its  name;  and  when  a  hundred  years  more  had 
rolled  away  their  outposts  had  reached  the  chain 
of  the  Guardarama  Mountains,  which  separates 
New  from  Old  Castile." — H.  Coppee,  History  of 
the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Arab-Moors,  v.  1, 
p.  413. — "From  this  time  fSocl  for  two  centuries, 
though  the  frontiers  were  constantly  changing, 
and  both  Christians  and  Moors  frequently  raided 
far  into  each  other's  dominions,  the  soil  of  Spain 
may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  fairly  distinct 
zones   of   possession.     That   of  the   Christians   was 


north  of  a  line  following  the  Ebro,  the  Guadarama 
Mountains,  and  the  range  which  separates  the 
valleys  of  the  Tagus  and  the  Douro,  while  the 
Moors  were  south  of  that  line.  The  Moors  thus 
had  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  portion  of  the 
Peninsula,  while  the  Christians  possessed  the  re- 
gions which  bred  the  hardiest  and  healthiest  men." 
— M.  A.  S.  Hume,  Spanish  people,  p.  81. — Under 
Ramiro  II,  king  of  the  Christian  provinces  (930- 
950; ,  a  great  battle  was  fought  at  Alhandega  in 
939  between  Christians  and  Moslems  in  which  the 
Christians  were  victorious,  thus  extending  their 
dominion    on    the    plains    of     Castile. — See    also 

ASTURI.\S. 

732. — Arrest  of  Saracens  at  Tours  by  Charles 
Martel.    See  Caliph.^te:  715-732. 

756-1031. — Caliphate  of  Cordova.  See  Cali- 
phate:   756-1031. 

778. — Charlemagne's  conquests. — Roland  and 
his  companions. — The  invasion  of  Spain  by  Charle- 
magne, in  778,  was  invited  by  a  party  among  the 
Saracens,  disaffected  towards  the  reigning  caliph, 
at  Cordova,  who  proposed  to  place  the  northern 
Spanish  frontier  under  the  protection  of  the  Chris- 
tian monarch  and  acknowledge  his  suzerainty.  He 
passed  the  Pyrenees  with  a  great  army  and  ad- 
vanced with  little  serious  opposition  to  Saragossa, 
apparently  occupying  the  country  of  the  Ebro 
with  garrisons  and  adding  it  to  his  dominions  as 
the  Spanish  March.  The  return  march  of  the 
army,  through  a  pass  of  the  Pyrenees,  was  made 
memorable  by  the  perfidious  ambuscade  and  hope- 
less battle  of  Roncesvalles,  which  became  immortal- 
ized in  romance  and  song.  It  was  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Gascons  or  Wascones  (Basques)  that 
this  tragic  event  occurred,  and  the  assailants  were 
not  Saracens,  as  the  story  of  the  Middle  Ages 
would  have  it,  but  the  Gascons  themselves,  who, 
in  league  with  their  neighbors  of  Aquitaine,  had 
fought  for  their  independence  so  obstinately  be- 
fore, against  both  Charlemagne  and  his  father. 
They  suffered  the  Franks  to  pass  into  Spain  with- 
out a  show  of  enmity,  but  laid  a  trap  for  the 
return,  in  the  narrow  gorge  called  the  Roscida 
Vallis— now  Roncesvalles.  The  van  of  the  army, 
led  by  the  king,  went  through  in  safety.  The  rear- 
guard, "oppressed  with  baggage,  loitered  along  the 
rocky  and  narrow  pathway,  and  as  it  entered  the 
soHtary  gap  of  Ibayeta,  from  the  lofty  precipices 
on  either  side  an  unknown  foe  rolled  suddenly 
down  enormous  rocks  and  trunks  of  uprooted  trees. 
Instantly  many  of  the  troops  were  crushed  to 
death,  and  the  entire  passage  was  blockaded.  .  .  . 
The  Franks  who  escaped  the  horrible  slaughter 
were  at  once  assailed  with  forks  and  pikes;  their 
heavy  armor,  which  had  served  them  so  well  in 
other  fights,  only  encumbered  them  amid  the 
bushes  and  brambles  of  the  ravine;  and  yet 
they  fought  with  obstinate  and  ferocious  energy. 
Cheered  on  by  the  prowess  of  Eghihard,  the  royal 
seneschal,  of  Anselm,  Count  of  the  Palace,  of  Ro- 
land, the  warden  of  the  Marches  of  Brittany, 
and  of  many  other  renowned  chiefs,  they  did  not 
desist  till  the  last  man  had  fallen,  covered  with 
wounds  and  blood.  .  .  .  The  event  smote  with 
profound  effect  upon  the  imagination  of  Europe;  it 
was  kept  alive  in  a  thousand  shapes  by  tales  and 
superstitions;  heroic  songs  and  stories  carried  the 
remembrance  of  it  from  generation  to  generation ; 
Roland  and  his  companions,  the  Paladins  of  Karl, 
untimely  slain,  became,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
types  of  chivalric  valor  and  Christian  heroism; 
and,  seven  centuries  after  their  only  appearance 
in  history,  the  genius  of  Pulci,  Boiardo,  and  Ari- 
osto  still  preserved   in   immortal  verse   the  tradi- 
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ticms  of  their  glory.  .  .  .  Roland  is  Init  once  mcMi 
tioned  in  authentic  history,  but  tlie  romance  and 
songs,  which  malvc  him  a  nephew  ol  Karl,  com- 
pensate his  memory  for  this  neglect.'"— P.  Godwin, 
History  of  France:  Ancient  Gaul,  ch.  i6,  with 
footnote. 

Also  in:  J.  I.  Mombert,  History  of  Charles  the 
Great,  bk  2,  ch.  S— G.  P.  R.  James,  History  of 
Charlemagne,  bk.  5— J.  O'Hagan,  Song  of  Roland. 
— T.  Bulfmch,  Legends  of  Charlemagne. — H.  Cop- 
p)ee,  Conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Arab-Moors,  v.  2, 
bk.  7,  ch.  3. 

778-c.  885. — Rise  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre. 
See  Nav.^kke:  Origin  of  the  kingdom. 

8th-10th  centuries. — Encomienda  system.  See 
Encomienda. 

8th-15th  centuries. — Jews  under  Moorish  gov- 
ernment.    See  Jews:  Spain:  8th- 15th  centuries. 

10th  century. — Intellectual  and  cultural  center. 
See  Education:  Medieval:  Qth-isth  centuries:  Sara- 
cen and  Moorish  learning. 

943-1092.— Relations  with  Provence.  See 
Provence:  943-1002. 

1026-1230. — Rise  of  kingdom  of  Castile. — An- 
cient Cantabria,  which  the  writers  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury usually  termed  Bardulia,  and  which,  at  this 
period  (the  eighth  century),  stretched  from  the 
Biscayan  sea  to  the  Duero,  towards  the  close  of 
the  same  century  began  to  be  called  Castella — 
doubtless  from  the  numerous  forts  erected  for  the 
defence  of  the  country  by  Alfonso  I.  (third  king  of 
Oviedo,  or  Leon).  As  the  boundaries  were  gradu- 
ally removed  towards  the  south,  by  the  victories 
of  the  Christians,  the  same  denomination  was 
applied  to  the  new  as  well  as  to  the  former  con- 
quests. The  last  count  of  Castile,  Garcia  Sanchez, 
who  was  the  eighth  of  the  line  from  Rodrigo, 
perished  in  his  youth  by  assassination  (1026),  just 
as  he  was  at  the  point  of  receiving  the  title  of 
king  from  the  sovereign  of  Leon,  together  with 
the  hand  of  the  latter's  daughter.  Castile  was 
then  seized  by  Sancho  el  Mayor,  king  of  Navarre, 
in  right  of  his  queen,  who  was  the  elder  sister 
of  Garcia.  He  assumed  it  to  be  a  kingdom  and 
associated  the  crown  with  his  own.  On  his  death, 
in  1035,  he  bequeathed  this  new  kingdom  of 
Castile  to  one  of  his  sons,  Fernando  (I)  while 
leaving  Navarre  to  another,  and  Aragon,  then  a 
lordship,  to  a  third.  Fernando  of  Castile,  being 
involved  soon  afterwards  in  war  with  the  young 
king  of  Leon,  won  the  kingdom  of  the  latter  in  a 
single  battle,  where  the  last  of  the  older  royal 
dynasty  of  Spain  fell  fighting  like  a  valiant  knight. 
The  two  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Leon  were 
united  under  this  prosperous  king  (see  also  Portu- 
gal: Early  history)  until  his  death,  1065,  when 
Castile  passed  to  Sancho,  the  eldest  of  his  sons, 
and  Leon  to  Alfonso,  the  second.  But  Sancho 
soon  ousted  Alfonso,  and  Alfonso,  biding  his  time, 
acquired  both  crowns  in  1072,  when  Sancho  was 
assassinated.  It  was  this  Alfonso  who  recovered 
the  ancient  capital  city,  Toledo,  from  the  Moslems, 
and  it  was  in  his  reign  that  the  famous  Cid  Cam- 
peador,  Rodrigo  de  Bivar,  performed  his  fabu- 
lous exploits.  The  two  kingdoms  were  kept  in 
union  until  1157,  when  they  fell  apart  again  and 
continued  asunder  until  1230.  At  that  time  a 
lasting  union  of  Castile  and  Leon  took  place,  under 
Fernando  III,  whom  the  church  of  Rome  has  can- 
onized.— Based  on  S.  A.  Dunham,  History  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  bk  3,  sect.  2,  ch.  i. 

1031-1086. — Petty  and  short-lived  Moorish 
kingdom. — "The  decline  and  dissolution  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan monarchy,  or  western  caliphate,  af- 
forded  the   ambitious   local   governors   throughout 


the  Peninsula  the  opportunity  for  which  they 
had  long  sighed — that  of  openly  asserting  their 
mdependence  of  Cordova,  and  of  assuming  the 
title  of  kings.  [The  caliphate  is  usually  con- 
sidered to  have  come  to  an  end  on  the  death 
of  Hisham,  or  Hi.\em  111,  in  1031.!  The  wali 
of  Seville,  Mohammed  ben  Ismail  ben  Abid,  .  .  . 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  assume  the 
powers  of  royalty.  .  .  .  The  sovereign  of  Badajos, 
Abdalla  Muslema  ben  Alaftas,  was  the  acknowl- 
edged head  of  all  the  confederated  governors  of 
Algarve  and  Lusitania ;  and  Toledo  was  subject 
to  the  powerful  Ismail  ben  Dyluun,  who,  hke  the 
king  of  Seville,  secretly  aspired  to  the  government 
of  all  Mohammedan  Spain." — S.  A.  Dunham,  His- 
tory of  Spain  and  Portugal,  v.  2,  bk.  3,  sect,  i,  ch. 
I. — "These  petty  kings  were  sometimes  fighting 
against  each  other,  and  sometimes  joining  hands 
to  oppose  the  down-coming  of  Christians,  until 
they  were  startled  by  a  new  incursion  from  Africa 
.  .  .  which,  in  consohdating  Islam,  threatened 
destruction  to  the  existing  kingdoms  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  every  one  of  them  in  this  African 
vortex.  I  refer  to  the  coming  of  the  .Almora- 
vides."— H.  Coppee,  Conquest  of  Spain  by  the 
Arab-Moors,  v.  2,  bk.  8,  ch.  2. — By  the  battle  of 
Zalacca,  1086,  the  Almoravides  became  masters  of 
Moslem   Spain.    See  Almoravides. 

1034-1090.— -Exploits  of  the  Cid.— "Rodrigo 
Diez  de  Bivar,  who  came  of  an  old  Castihan  stock, 
was  born  in  1026 — others  say  1040.  .  .  .  His  name 
of  'El  Cid,'  the  Lord,  or  'Mio  (iid,'  which  is  ex- 
actly 'Monseigneur,'  was  given  him  first  by  the 
"Moors,  his  own  soldiers  and  subjects,  and  univer- 
sally adopted  by  all  Spaniards  from  that  day  to 
this.  Such  a  title  is  significant,  not  only  of  the 
relations  between  the  two  peoples,  but  of  Rodrigo's 
position  as  at  once  a  Moorish  and  a  Spanish  chief. 
'El  Campeador,'  the  name  by  which  Rodrigo  is 
also  distinguished,  means  in  Spanish  something 
more  special  than  'champion.'  A  'campeador'  was 
a  man  who  had  fought  and  beaten  the  select 
fighting-man  of  the  opposite  side,  in  the  presence 
of  the  two  armies.  .  .  .  The  first  mention  of  his 
name  occurs  in  a  deed  of  Fernando  I.,  of  the  year 
1064." — H.  E.  Watts,  Christian  recovery  of  Spain, 
ch.  3. — "Sancho  HI.  of  Navarre,  who  died  in  1034, 
had  Uhited  almost  all  the  Christian  states  of  the 
Peninsula  under  one  dominion.  .  .  .  The  Asturias, 
Navarre,  and  Aragon  were  all  subject  to  him,  and 
he  was  the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  King 
of  Castile.  To  him  the  sovereign  houses  of  Spain 
have  looked  up  as  their  common  ancestor,  for 
the  male  line  of  the  Gothic  Kings  became  extinct 
in  Bermudez  III.  .  .  .  D.  Sancho  divided  his 
states  amongst  his  children:  D.  Garcia  became 
King  of  Navarre.  D.  Ferdinand,  King  of  Castile, 
and  D.  Ramirez,  King  of  Aragon.  The  Cid,  who 
was  a  subject  of  D.  Ferdinand,  entered  upon  his 
military  career  under  the  monarch's  banners,  where 
he  displayed  that  marvellous  strength  and  prodi- 
gious valour,  that  constancy  and  coolness,  which 
raised  him  above  all  the  other  warriors  of  Europe. 
Many  of  the  victories  of  Ferdinand  and  the  Cid 
were  obtained  over  th^  Moors.  ...  It  is  ...  in 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  that  the  first  romantic 
adventures  of  the  Cid  are  said  to  have  occurred; 
his  attachment  to  Ximena,  the  only  daughter  of 
Count  Gormaz;  his  duel  with  the  Count,  who 
had  mortally  injured  his  father;  and  lastly  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  man  who  had 
perished  by  his  sword.  The  authenticity  of  these 
poetical  achievements  rests  entirely  on  the  ro- 
mances fof  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid] ;  but  though 
this    brilliant    storv    is    not    to    be    found    in    any 
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historical  document,  yet  the  universal  tradition 
of  a  nation  seems  to  stamp  it  with  sufficient 
credit.  The  Cid  was  in  habits  of  the  strictest 
friendship  with  the  eldest  son  of  Ferdinand,  D. 
Sancho,  surnamed  the  Strong,  and  the  two  war- 
riors always  combated  side  by  side.  During  the 
lifetime  of  the  father,  the  Cid,  in  1049,  had  rend- 
ered tributary  the  Musulman  Emir  of  Saragossa. 
He  defended  that  Moorish  prince  against  the 
Aragonese,  in  1003 ;  and  when  Sancho  succeeded 
to  the  throne  in  1065,  he  was  placed,  by  the  young 
King,  at  the  head  of  all  his  armies.  ...  He  was 
admired  and  respected  both  by  Moors  and  Christ- 
ians. He  had  soon  afterwards  occasion  to  claim 
the  protection  of  the  former;  for  Alfonso  VI  [who 
had  succeeded  Sancho]  instigated  by  those '  who 
were  envious  of  the  hero's  success,  banished  him 
from  Castile.  The  Cid  upon  this  occasion  took 
refuge  with  his  friend  Ahmed  el  Mukadir,  King  of 
Saragossa,  by  whom  he  was  treated  with  bound- 
less confidence  and  respect.  He  was  appointed  by 
him  to  the  post  of  governor  of  his  son,  and  was  in 
fact  intrusted  with  the  whole  administration  of 
the  kingdom  of  Saragossa,  during  the  reign  of 
Joseph  El  Muktamam,  from  1081  to  1085,  within 
which  period  he  gained  many  brilliant  victories 
over  the  Christians  of  Aragon,  Navarre,  and  Bar- 
celona. Always  generous  to  the  vanquished,  he 
again  gave  liberty  to  the  prisoners.  Alfonso  VI. 
now  began  to  regret  that  he  had  deprived  himself 
of  the  services  of  the  most  valiant  of  his  warriors; 
and  being  attacked  by  the  redoubtable  Joseph,  the 
son  'of  Teschlin,  the  Morabite,  who  had  invaded 
Spain  with  a  new  army  of  Moors  from  Africa, 
and  having  sustained  a  defeat  at  Zalaka,  on  the 
23d  of  October,  1087,  he  recalled  the  Cid  to  his 
assistance.  That  hero  immediately  repaired  to  his 
standard  with  7,000  soldiers,  levied  at  his  own 
charge;  and  for  two  years  continued  to  combat 
for  his  ungrateful  sovereign;  but  at  length,  either 
his  generosity  in  dismissing  his  captives,  or  his 
disobedience  to  the  orders  of  a  prince  far  inferior 
to  himself  in  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war, 
drew  upon  him  a  second  disgrace  about  the  year 
logo.  He  was  again  banished;  his  wife  and  son 
were  imprisoned,  and  his  goods  were  confiscated. 
It  is  at  this  period  that  the  poem  .  .  .  commences." 
— J.  C.  L.  S.  de  Sismondi,  Literature  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  v.  2,  ch.  23. 

Also  in:  Chronicle  of  the  Cid  (from  the  Span- 
ish by  R.  Southey). — G.  Ticknor,  History  of  Span- 
ish literature,  v.  i,  period  i,  ch.  2. 

1035-1258. — Rise  of  kingdom  of  Aragon. — The 
province  of  Aragon,  with  Navarre  to  the  west  of 
it  and  Catalonia  to  the  east,  was  included  in  the 
Spanish  March  of  Charlemagne.  Navarre  took 
the  lead  among  these  provinces  in  acquiring  in- 
dependence, and  Aragon  became  for  a  time  a  lord- 
ship dependent  on  the  Navarrese  monarchy,  "The 
Navarre  of  Sancho  the  Great  [the  same  who 
gathered  Castile  among  his  possessions,  making 
it  a  kingdom,  and  who  reigned  fro^i  970  to  1035 1 
stretched  some  way  beyond  the  Ebro ;  to  the  west 
it  took  in  the  ocean  lands  of  Biscay  and  Guipuz- 
coa,  with  the  original  Castile;  to  the  east  it  took 
in  Aragon,  Ripacurcia  and  Sobrarbe.  ...  At  the 
death  of  Sancho  the  Great  [1035  J  his  momentary 
dominion  broke  up.  .  .  .  Out  of  the  break-up  of 
the  dominion  of  Sancho  came  the  separate  king- 
dom of  Navarre,  and  the  new  kingdom  of  Castile, 
Aragon,  and  Sobrarbe.  Of  these  the  two  last  were 
presently  united,  thus  beginning  the  advance  of 
Aragon.  .  .  .  The  power  of  Aragon  grew,  partly 
by  conquests  from  the  Mussulmans,  partly  by 
union  with  the  French  hffs  to  the  east.     The  first 


union  between  the  crown  of  Aragon  and  the 
county  of  Barcelona  [by  marriage,  1131]  led  to 
the  great  growth  of  the  power  of  Aragon  on  both 
sides  of  the  Pyrenees  and  even  beyond  the  Rhone. 
This  power  was  broken  by  the  overthrow  of  King 
Pedro  at  Muret  [Pedro  II  of  Aragon,  who  allied 
himself  with  the  Albigenses  (see  Albigenses:  1210- 
1213)  and  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Simon  de 
Montfort,  at  Muret,  near  Toulouse,  September  12, 
1 2 13].  But  by  the  final  arrangement  which  freed 
Barcelona,  Roussillon,  and  Cerdagne,  from  all 
homage  to  France  [1258],  all  trace  of  foreign 
superiority  passed  away  from  Christian  Spain. 
The  independent  kingdom  of  Aragon  stretched  on 
both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  a  faint  reminder  of 
the  days  of  the  West-Gothic  kings." — E.  A.  Free- 
man, Historical  geography  of  Europe,  ch.  12, 
sect.  I. — See  also  Aragon. 

Also  in:  S.  A.  Dunham,  History  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  bk.  3,  sect.  2,  ch.  4. 

1086-1147. — Domination  of  the  Almoravides. 
See  Almoravides;  Crusades:  Map  of  Mediter- 
ranean lands  in  1097. 

1140. — Separation  of  Portugal  from  Castile. — 
Its  erection  into  an  independent  kingdom.  See 
Portugal:  1095-1325. 

1146-1232. — Invasion  and  dominion  of  the  Al- 
mohades and  the  decisive  battle  of  Tolosa. — 
The  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Moorish  Almohades 
(see  Almohades),  and  their  struggle  for  dominion 
with  the  Almoravides  (1146)  produced,  at  the  out- 
set, great  alarm  in  Christendom,  but  was  productive 
in  the  end  of  many  opportunities  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Christian  cause.  In  the  year  12 12, 
Pope  Innocent  III  was  moved  by  an  appeal  from 
Alfonso  VIII  of  Castile  to  call  on  all  Christian 
people  to  give  aid  to  their  brethren  in  Spain,  pro- 
claiming a  plenary  indulgence  to  those  who  would 
take  up  arms  in  the  holy  cause.  Thousands  joined 
the  crusade  thus  preached,  and  flocked  to  the  Cas- 
tilian  standards  at  Toledo.  The  chief  of  the  Almo- 
hades retorted  on  his  side  by  proclaiming  the  Algi- 
hed  or  Holy  War,  which  summoned  every  Moslem 
in  his  dominions  to  the  field.  Thus  the  utmost 
frenzy  of  zeal  was  animated  on  both  sides,  and  the 
shock  of  conflict  could  hardly  fail  to  be  decisive, 
under  the  circumstances.  Substantially  it  proved 
to  be  so,  and  the  fate  of  Mohammedanism  in  Spain 
is  thought  to  have  been  sealed  on  Las  Navas  de 
Tol&sa — the  Plains  of  Tolosa — where  the  two  great 
hosts  came  to  their  encounter  in  July,  1212.  The 
rout  of  the  Moors  was  complete;  "the  pursuit  lasted 
till  nightfall,  and  was  only  impeded  by  the  Moslem 
corpses." — H.  Coppee,  Conquest  of  Spain  by  the 
Arab-Moors,  v.  2,  bk.  8,  ch.  4. — In  spite  of  this 
great  defeat,  the  Almohades  continued  to  exer- 
cise a  lesser  degree  of  power  in  the  Peninsula  for 
seventy  years  more,  to  the  reign  of  Idris  Al-mamun 
in  1232. 

1164. — Union  of  Aragon  and  Catalonia  under 
Ramon  Berenguer  IV.    See  Catalonia:  712-1196. 

12th-15th  centuries. — Old  monarchical  consti- 
tution.— Castilian  and  Aragonese  Cortes.  See 
Cortes;  Suffrage,  Manhood:  1300-1600. 

12th-16th  centuries. — Commercial  importance 
and  municipal  freedom  of  Barcelona.  See  Bar- 
celona:  i2th-it)th  centuries. 

1212-1238. — Progress  of  the  arms  of  Castile, 
Leon  and  Aragon. — Succession  of  count  of 
Champagne  to  the  throne  of  Navarre. — Perma- 
nent union  of  crowns  of  Leon  and  Castile. — 
Founding  of  Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada. — 
Castilian  conquest  of  Cordova. — "Alfonso  of  Cas- 
tile died  two  years  after  his  great  victory  [of  Mas 
navas  de  Tolosa,'  12x2].     He  left  his  crown  to  his 
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only  son  Henry,  a  boy  of  eleven,  and  the  regency 
to  his  daughter  Berenguela,  queen  of  Leon,  who 
was  separated,  upon  the  almost  always  available 
plea  of  too  near  consanguinity,  from  her  husband 
Alfonso.  Berenguela  administered  her  delegated 
power  ably,  but  held  it  only  three  years:  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  young  king  was  accidentally 
killed  by  a  tile  falling  upon  his  head.  Berenguela 
was  her  brother's  natural  heiress;  but  idolizing  her 
only  son,  Ferdinand,  whom  she  had  nursed  and 
educated  herself,  she  immediately  renounced  her 
claim  to  the  throne  in  his  favour,  .  .  .  and  caused 
Ferdinand  III.  to  be  acknowledged  king.  .  .  .  The 
king  of  Aragon  [Pedro  II]  was  recalled  immediately 
after  the  great  battle  to  the  concerns  of  his  French 
dominions  [where  he  joined  his  kinsman,  the  count 
of  Toulouse,  as  stated  above,  in  resisting  the  Albi- 
gensian  crusade,  and  fell  (12 13)  at  Muret].  Whilst 
Pedro's  uncles  and  brothers  were  struggling  for  his 
succession,  the  queen-dowager  obtained  from  the 
Pope  an  order  to  Simon  de  Montfort,  the  leader 
of  the  crusade,  to  deliver  her  son  [whom  the 
father  had  given  up  as  hostage  before  he  resolved  to 
commit  himself  to  war  with  the  crusaders]  into 
her  hands.  Having  thus  got  possession  of  the 
rightful  heir,  she  procured  the  assembUng  of  the 
Cortes  of  Aragon,  to  whom  she  presented  the  young 
king,  when  nobles,  clergy,  and  town  deputies  volun- 
tarily swore  allegiance  to  him.  This  was  the  first 
time  such  an  oath  was  taken  in  Aragon,  the  most 
limited  of  monarchies.  .  .  .  The  Catalans  followed 
the  example  of  their  Aragonese  brethren  in  pro- 
claiming James  king;  but  many  years  elapsed  ere 
he  could  sufficiently  allay  the  disorders  excited 
by  his  ambitious  uncles  to  prosecute  the  war  against 
the  Moors.  At  length  the  several  kings  of  Cas- 
tile, Leon,  Aragon,  and  Portugal,  were  ready, 
unconnectedly,  to  invade  Mussulman  Spain,  where 
Almohade  princes  and  Mohammed  aben  Hud,  a 
descendant  of  the  kings  of  Saragossa,  were  con- 
tending for  the  sovereignty,  and  many  'waUs'  were 
strugghng  for  independent  royalty;  all  far  more 
intent  upon  gratifying  their  mutual  jealousies  and 
enmities  than  upon  resisting  the  common  foe,  with 
whom,  on  the  contrary,  all  were  willing  to  enter 
into  alliance  in  furtherance  of  their  separate  views. 
Under  these  circumstances,  James  of  Aragon  made 
himself  master  of  the  greater  part  of  Valencia,  and 
of  the  island  of  Majorca  [and  subsequently  of 
Minorca]  ;  Ferdinand  of  Castile  extended  his  Con- 
quests in  Andalusia ;  Alfonso  of  Leon  his  in  Estre- 
madura;  and  Sancho  II.  of  Portugal,  who  had 
lately  succeeded  to  his  father  Alfonso  II.,  acquired 
the  city  of  Elvas.  .  .  .  Sancho  of  Navarre  took  no 
part  in  these  wars.  After  .  .  .  the  battle  of  'las 
navas  de  Tolosa'  he  quitted  the  career  of  arms,  de- 
voting himself  wholly  to  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  his  kingdom.  He  had  no  children,  neither 
had  his  eldest  sister,  the  queen  of  England  [Beren- 
garia,  wife  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion],  any.  Thence 
his  youngest  sister's  son,  Thibalt,  count  of  Cham- 
pagne, became  his  natural  heir.  But  Sancho,  judg- 
ing that  the  distance  between  Navarre  and  Cham- 
pagne unfitted  the  two  states  for  being  governed  by 
one  prince,  adopted  his  kinsman,  James  of  Aragon, 
and  to  him,  as  heir,  the  Navarrese  clergy  and  no- 
bility, and  the  count  of  Champagne  himself,  pros- 
pectively swore  fealty.  Upon  Sancho's  death,  in 
1234,  however,  the  Navarrese,  preferring  independ- 
ence under  the  lineal  heir  to  an  union  with  Aragon, 
entreated  king  James  to  release  them  from  their 
oaths.  He  was  then  engaged  in  the  conquest  of 
Valencia;  and  unwilling,  it  may  be  hoped,  to  turn 
his  arms  from  Mahometan  enemies  against  his  fel- 
low-Christians, he  complied  with  the  request,  and 


Thibalt  was  proclaimed  king  of  Navarre.  Thibalt 
neglected  the  wars  carried  on  by  his  Spanish 
brother  kings  against  the  Mahometans,  to  accept 
the  command  of  a  crusade  for  the  recovery  of 
Jerusalem.  The  expedition  was  unsuccessful,  but 
the  reputation  of  the  leader  did  not  suffer.  Upon 
his  return,  Thibalt  followed  the  example  of  his 
uncle  in  studying  only  to  promote  the  internal 
welfare  of  the  country.  He  introduced  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  grape  and  the  manufacture  of  wine 
into  Navarre,  with  other  agricultural  improvements. 
Thibalt  is  more  known  as  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated troubadours  or  poets  of  his  day.  Prior 
to  Thibalt's  accession  the  conquering  progress  of 
Leon  and  Castile  had  been  temporarily  interrupted. 
Alfonso  of  Leon  died  in  1230,  and  by  his  will  di- 
vided Leon  and  Galicia  between  two  daughters  of 
his  first  marriage,  wholly  overlooking  his  son 
Ferdinand.  ...  By  negotiation,  however,  and  the 
influence  which  the  acknowledged  wisdom  and 
virtues  of  queen  Berenguela  appear  to  have  given 
her  over  every  one  but  her  husband,  the  superior 
claims  of  Ferdinand  were  admitted.  The  two  in- 
fantas were  amply  endowed,  and  the  crowns  of 
Leon  and  Castile  were  thenceforward  permanently 
united.  With  power  thus  augmented,  Ferdinand 
III  renewed  his  invasion  of  the  Mussulman  states, 
about  the  time  that  Yahie,  the  last  of  the  Almohade 
candidates  for  sovereignty,  died,  bequeathing  his 
pretensions  to  Mohammed  abu  Abdallah  aben  Al- 
hamar,  an  enterprising  leader,  who,  in  the  general 
confusion,  had  established  himself  as  king  of  Jaen, 
and  was  the  sworn  enemy  of  Yahie's  chief  rival, 
Abdallah  aben  Hud.  Ferdinand  invaded  the  do- 
minions of  Abdallah,  and  Mohammed  took  that 
opportunity  of  materially  enlarging  his  own.  After 
a  few  years  of  general  war,  Abdallah  aben  Hud 
was  assassinated  by  the  partisans  of  the  king  of 
Jaen,  and  his  brother  Aly,  who  succeeded  to  his 
pretensions,  met  a  similar  fate.  Mohammed  ben 
Alhamar  was  immediately  received  into  the  city  of 
Granada,  which  he  made  his  capital;  and  thus,  in 
1238,  founded  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  the  last 
bright  relic  of  Moorish  domination  in  Spain,  and 
the  favourite  scene  of  Spanish  romance.  .  .  .  The 
remaining  Mahometan  portions  of  Andalusia,  Va- 
lencia, and  Estremadura,  as  well  as  Murcia  and 
Algarve,  swarmed  with  independent  'walls'  or  kings. 
James  of  Aragon  completed  the  subjugation  of 
Valencia  the  following  year.  Cordova,  so  long 
the  Moorish  capital,  was  taken  by  Ferdinand 
[1235],  with  other  places  of  inferior  note.  The 
Murcian  princes  avoided  invasion  by  freely  of- 
fering to  become  Castilian  vassals ;  and  now  the 
conquering  troops  of  Castile  and  Leon  poured 
into  the  territories  of  Mohammed.  The  king  of 
Granada,  unsupported  by  his  natural  allies,  found 
himself  unequal  to  the  contest,  and  submitted  to 
become,  like  his  Murcian  neighbours,  the  vassal 
of  Ferdinand.  In  that  capacity  he  was  com- 
pelled to  assist  his  Christian  liege  lord  in  con- 
quering Mussulman  Seville." — M.  M.  Busk,  His- 
tory of  Spain  and  Portugal,  ch.  7. — See  also  Ara- 
gon. 

Also  in:  Chronicle  of  James  I,  King  of  Aragon, 
surnamed  the  Conqueror  (tr.  by  J.  Foster). 

1238-1273. — Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada. — 
Building  of  the  Alhambra. — "A  new  era  had  be- 
gun in  the  fortunes  of  the  Moors.  Reft  of  their 
two  magnificent  capitals  at  Cordova  and  Seville, 
they  had  gathered  into  the  extreme  south,  under 
the  able  and  beneficent  rule  of  Aben-al-Hamar 
[1238]  who,  though  a  tributary  to  Castile,  termed 
himself  Sultan  and  Emir  of  the  Faithful,  and  is 
usually    called    King    of    Granada.    Karnattah,    as 
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the  Arabs  had  named  it,  meant  the  Cream  of  the 
West.  The  Spaniards  in  later  times,  deceived  by 
the  likeness  of  the  word  to  Granada,  a  pomegran- 
ate, fancied  it  to  have  been  then  named,  and  took 
the  fruit  as  its  emblem.  The  kingdom  was  a  mere 
fragment,  and  did  not  even  reach  to  the  Straits; 
for  Algesira,  the  green  island,  and  its  great  fort- 
resses, belonged  to  the  Africans;  and  it  had  in  it 
elements  of  no  small  danger,  containing  as  it  did 
the  remnants  of  no  less  than  thirty-two  Arab  and 
Moorish  tribes,  many  of  them  at  deadly  feud  with 
one  another,  and  divided  by  their  never-ending  na- 
tional enmities.  The  two  great  tribes  of  Abencer- 
rages,  or  sons  of  Zeragh,  and  the  Zegris,  or  refu- 
gees from  Aragon,  were  destined  to  become  the 
most  famous  of  these.  .  .  .  There  was  still  a  mar- 
gin of  petty  walls  who  preferred  a  brief  inde- 
pendence to  a  secure  tenure  of  existence  as 
tributaries,  and  these  one  by  one  fell  a  prey  to  the 
Castilians,  the  inhabitants  of  their  cities  being 
expelled,  and  adding  to  the  Granadine  popula- 
tion. Al  Hamar  received  them  kindly,  but  made 
them  work  vigorously  for  their  maintenance.  Every 
nook  of  soil  was  in  full  cultivation;  the  mountain- 
sides terraced  with  vineyards;  new  modes  of  irriga- 
tion invented ;  the  breeds  of  horses  and  cattle  care- 
fully attended  to;  rewards  instituted  for  the  best 
farmers,  shepherds,  and  artisans.  The  manufacture 
of  silk  and  wool  was  actively  carried  on,  also 
leather-work  and  sword-cutlery.  Hospitals  and 
homes  for  the  sick  and  infirm  were  everywhere; 
and  in  the  schools  of  Granada  the  remnants  of  the 
scholarship  of  Cordova  and  Seville  were  collected. 
Granada  itself  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  Vega, 
around  two  hills,  each  crowned  by  a  fortress: 
Albayzin,  so  called  by  the  fugitives  from  Baeza ; 
and  the  Al  Hamra  [or  Alhambra],  or  Red  Fortress. 
The  wall  was  extended  so  as  to  take  in  its  con- 
stantly increasing  population,  and  the  king  began 
to  render  the  Alhambra  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  beautiful  places  in  existence.  Though  begun 
by  Al  Hamar  it  was  not  completed  for  several  gen- 
erations, each  adding  to  the  unrivalled  beauty  of 
the  interior,  for,  as  usual  in  Arabian  architecture, 
the  outside  has  no  beauty,  being  a  strong  fortifica- 
tion of  heavy  red  walls.  .  .  .  Mohammed  Aben-Al- 
Hamar  died  1273,  and  his  son  Mohammed  11.  fol- 
lowed in  his  steps." — C.  M.  Yonge,  Story  of  the 
Christians,  and  Moors  of  Spain,  ch.  20. 

Also  in:  W.  Irving,  Alhambra. — J.  C.  Murphy, 
Arabian  antiquities  of  Spain. 

1248-1350. — Conquest  of  Seville. — Reigns  of 
Saint  Ferdinand,  Alfonso  the  Learned,  and  their 
three  successors  in  Castile. — Seville,  which  had 
become  the  second  city  of  Moslem  Spain,  its 
schools  and  universities  rivalling  those  of  Cordova, 
shared  the  fate  of  the  latter  and  surrendered  to  the 
Christians  on  December  22,  1248.  "This  was  the 
achievement  of  King  Ferdinand  II,  under  whom  the 
crowns  of  Castile  and  Leon  had  become  united. 
His  territory  extended  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
to  the  Guadalquiver,  and  from  the  borders  of 
Portugal  as  far  as  Arragon  and  Valencia.  His 
glory  was  great  in  the  estimation  of  his  country- 
men for  his  conquests  over  the  Moors,  and  four 
centuries  afterwards  he  was  canonized  by  the 
Pope,  and  is  now  known  as  Saint  Ferdinand.  .  .  . 
Ferdinand  lived  at  the  same  time  with  another 
king  who  was  also  canonized — Louis  IX  of  France, 
who  became  Saint  Louis.  .  .  .  The  two  kings, 
in  fact,  were  cousins,  and  the  grandmother  of 
both  of  them  was  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Henry  II 
of  England.  .  .  .  The  son  of  Saint  Ferdinand  was 
Alfonso  X,  called  'El  Sabio,'  the  learned,  and  not, 
as  it  is  sometimes  translated,  'the  wise.'  .  .  .  Al- 


fonso loved  his  books,  and  dabbled  in  science, 
and  was  really  one  of  the  learned  men  of  his 
time.  .  .  .  His  mind  was  very  naturally  disturbed 
by  a  glimpse  he  had  of  being  emperor  of  Germany 
[or,  to  speak  accurately,  of  the  Holy  Roman  em- 
pire]. .  .  .  The  dignity  was  elective,"  and  Alfonso 
became  the  candidate  of  one  party  among  the 
German  electors;  but  he  did  not  obtain  the  office. 
(See  Germany:  1250-1272.)  "Ferdinand  de  la 
Cerda,  the  son  and  heir  of  Alfonso,  died  during 
the  lifetime  of  his  father,  and  a  difficulty  arose 
about  the  succession  which  extended  over  a  long 
time.  A  Cortes  was  assembled  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion, and  it  was  agreed  that  Sancho,  brother  to 
Ferdinand  de  la  Cerda,  should  be  heir  to  the 
crown,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  children  of  Ferdi- 
nand, grandchildren  of  Alfonso.  This  decision  dis- 
pleased the  king  of  France,"  who  was  the  uncle 
of  the  children  set  aside.  Alfonso  "declared  in 
favor  of  his  son  Sancho,  and  came  near  having 
a  war  with  France  in  consequence."  Yet  Sancho, 
soon  afterwards,  was  persuaded  to  rebel  against 
his  father,  and  the  latter  was  reduced  to  sore 
straits,  having  no  allies  among  his  neighbors  ex- 
cept the  king  of  Morocco.  "At  last  the  goaded 
king  assembled  his  few  remaining  adherents  in 
Seville,  and,  in  a  solemn  act,  not  only  disinherited 
his  rebel  son  Sancho,  but  called  maledictions  on 
his  head.  In  the  same  act  he  instituted  his  grand- 
sons, the  infantes  de  la  Cerda,  as  his  heirs,  and 
after  them,  in  default  of  issue,  the  kings  of 
France."  But  Sancho  fell  ill  after  this,  and  the 
fondness  of  his  old  father  revived  with  such  in- 
tensity that  he  sickened  of  anxiety  and  grief. 
"Sancho  recovered  and  was  soon  as  well  as  ever; 
but  the  king  grew  worse,  and  soon  died  [1284], 
full  of  grief  and  affection  for  his  son.  He  had 
not,  however,  revoked  his  will.  Nobody  minded 
the  will,  and  Sancho  was  proclaimed  king.  He 
reigned,  and  his  son  and  grandson  reigned  after 
him."  [The  son  was  Ferdinand  IV,  who  came 
to  the  throne  in  1295;  the  grandson  was  Alfonso 
XI,  who  followed  him  in  1312.  The  latter  was 
succeeded  in  1350  by  his  son  Pedro,  or  Peter,  sur- 
named  The  Cruel,  and  quite  eminent  under  that 
sinister  designation,  especially  through  the  un- 
fortunate connection  of  the  English  Black  Prince 
with  his  later  evil  fortunes.]" — E.  E.  and  S.  Hale, 
Story  of  Spain,  ch.  18. 

1273-1460. — Slow  crumbling  of  Moorish  king- 
dom of  Granada. — The  founder  of  the  kingdom  of 
Granada,  Aben-Al-Hamar,  or  Ibnu-I-ahmar,  died 
in  1273.  He  was  "succeeded  by  his  son,  Abu 
Abdillah,  known  as  Mohammed  II.  Obeying  his 
father's  injunctions,  he  called  upon  Yahub,  the 
Sultan  of  the  Beni  Merines  at  Fez,  to  come  to  his 
aid,  and  captured  Algeqiras,  to  serve  as  a  recepta- 
cle and  magazine  for  these  African  alUes.  He  also 
presented  Tarifa  to  Yahub.  The  two  allied  forces 
then  went  out  to  meet  Nufio  de  Lara  with  the 
Christian  frontier  troops,  and  routed  him.  But 
Mohammed  was  soon  prevailed  upon  by  his  fears 
to  renew  the  Christian  alliance;  and  the  Christian 
troops,  thus  freed  from  one  enemy,  soon  wrested 
Algeqiras,  Tarifa  [i2qi],  Ronda,  and  other  towns, 
from  the  Beni  Merines,  who  were,  all  but  a  small 
remnant,  driven  back  into  Africa.  .  .  .  Mohammed 
II.  died  in  1302,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  greater 
king, — Mohammed  III.,  another  Abu  Abdillah,  .  .  . 
dethroned  by  a  revolt  of  his  brother,  Nasr;  but 
when,  in  13 12,  Nasr  in  turn  was  forced  to  abdi- 
cate, he  was  succeeded  by  Isma'il  Abii-l-Waled, 
after  whom  came  Mohammed  IV.,  in  1315.  Mean- 
time the  Christian  monarchs  were  always  pressing 
the  Moorish  frontier.     In   1309,  Ferdinand  IV   of 
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Castile  succeeded  in  taking  Gibraltar,  while  his 
troops  of  Aragon  besieged  Almeria,  and  thus  the 
circle  was  ever  narrowing,  but  not  without  bloody 
dispute.  When  Don  Pedro,  Infante  of  Castile, 
made  his  great  effort  against  Granada  in  13 19,  he 
was  woefully  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Elvira,  and 
his  rich  camp  despoiled  by  the  Moors,  Mohammed 
IV.  succeeded  in  retaking  Gibraltar  from  the  Chris- 
tians [or,  rather,  according  to  Conde,  it  was 
taken  in  1331  by  Mohammed's  ally,  the  king  6f 
Fez,  to  whom  Mohammed  was  forced  to  cede  it]. 
...  He  was  assassinated  by  his  .African  allies, 
and  succeeded  by  his  brother  Yusuf  in  1333- 
Prompted  purely  by  self  interest,  Abu-1-has,  an- 
other leader,  with  60,000  men,  beside  the  con- 
tingent from  Granada,  encountered  the  Chris- 
tians near  Tarifa  in  the  year  1340,  and  was  de- 
feated with  immense  loss  [in  the  battle  of  the 
Guadacelito  or  the  Salado].  Yiisuf  was  assassi- 
nated by  a  madman  in  1354,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mohammed  V.  .  .  .  Driven  from  his  throne  by  a 
revolt  of  his  half-brother  Isma'il,  he  first  fled  for 
his  life  to  Guadix,  and  then  to  Africa,  in  the 
year  1359.  And  all  these  intestine  quarrels  were 
playing  into  the  Christians'  hands.  Isma'il,  the 
usurper,  held  the  nominal  power  less  than  a  year, 
when  he  was  dethroned  and  put  to  death.  His 
successor,  Mohammed  VI.,  surrounded  by  difficul- 
ties, came  to  the  strange  determination  to  place 
himself  and  his  kingdom  under  the  protection 
of  that  King  Pedro  of  Castile  whom  history  has 
named  'el  cruel,'  but  whom  his  adherents  called  'el 
justiciero,'  the  doer  of  justice.  The  Castilian  king 
vindicated  his  claim  to  the  historic  title  by  putting 
Mohammed  to  death,  and  seizing  'the  countless 
treasures  which  he  and  the  chiefs  who  composed 
his  suite  brought  with  them.'  To  the  throne,  thus 
once  more  vacant  by  assassination,  Mohammed  V. 
returned,  and  ruled  a  second  time,  from  1362  to 
1391.  .  .  .  Then  came  the  reigns  of  Yusuf  II.  and 
Mohammed  VII.,  uneventful,  except  that,  in  the 
words  of  the  Arabian  chronicler,  'the  Mohamme- 
dan empire  still  went  on  decaying,  until  it  became 
an  easy  prey  to  the  infidels,  who  surrounded  it 
on  every  side,  Uke  a  pack  of  hungry  wolves.' 
Many  portents  of  ruin  were  displayed,  and  the 
public  mind  was  already  contemplating  the  entire 
success  of  the  Christians.  [A  century  of  confused 
struggles  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Gibraltar 
was  several  times  besieged  by  the  Christians,  and 
was  finally  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia 
in  1460.  Other  strongholds  of  the  Moors  fell,  one 
by  one,  and  they]  were  being  more  and  more  re- 
stricted to  their  little  kingdom  of  Granada,  and 
the  Christians  were  strengthening  to  dislodge  and 
expel  them." — H.  Coppee,  History  of  the  conquest 
of  Spain  by  the  Arab-Moors,  v.   2,   bk.  8,  ch.  5. 

Also  in:  J.  A.  Conde,  History  of  the  dominion 
of  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  pt.  4,  ch.  9-33. 

1282-1300. — Acquisition  of  Sicily  by  King 
Peter. — It  passes  as  a  separate  kingdom  to  his 
younger  son.    See  Italy  (Southern):  1282-1300. 

1366-1369. — Pedro  the  Cruel  of  Castile  and  in- 
vasion of  the  English  Black  Prince. — "Pedro  the 
Cruel,  King  of  Castile  at  this  time  (1350-1369), 
had  earned  his  title  by  a  series  of  murders,  which 
dated  from  the  time  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  and 
comprised  his  wife,  his  step-mother,  two  of  his 
half-brothers,  and  a  great  number  of  the  chief 
nobles  of  his  kingdom.  He  was  on  bad  terms  with 
the  pope,  for  he  was  the  friend  of  Moors  and 
Jews,  and  had  plundered  bishops  and  monasteries; 
he  was  hated  in  the  court  of  France,  for  his  mur- 
dered queen  was  the  king's  cousin,  Blanche  de 
Bourbon;  he  was  at  war  with  the  King  of  Aragon. 


Instigated   by   this   monarch   and   by   the   King   of 
Navarre,  the  eldest  of   Pedro's  half-brothers,   Don 
Henry   of   Trastamere,  who  had   been   serving   for 
some  time  with  the  Free  Companions  in  Languedoc, 
conceived  the  idea  of  uniting  them  in  a  grand  enter- 
prise against   the  kingdom  of   Castile.     Charles  V. 
[of  France!  approved  the  project,  and  lent  money 
and   his   best   captain,   Du   Guesclin ;    Pope   Urban 
V.   contributed   his   blessing    and   money;   and   the 
Free    Lances    eagerly    embraced    a    scheme    which 
promised    them    the    plunder    of   a    new   country." 
The  expedition  "succeeded  without  bloodshed.   The 
people   rose    to    welcome   it,  and   Don    Pedro   was 
forced  to  escape  through   Portugal,  and  take  ship 
hastily  at  Corunna.     Don  Henry  was  crowned  in 
his  palace  at  Burgos   (April  1366).     In  his  distress 
Don   Pedro   applied   to   the   Prince   of  Wales    [the 
Black    Prince,    then    holding    the    government    of 
Aquitaine]  for  support.     There  was  no  reason  why 
England    or    Aquitaine    should    be    mixed    up    in 
Spanish  politics.     Both  countries  required  rest  after 
an  exhausting  war.   .   .   .   But  Pedro  was  a  skilful 
diplomatist.     He   bribed   the    Prince   of    Wales   by 
a  promise  to  cede  the  province  of  Biscay." — C.  H. 
Pearson,  English  history  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
ch.  8.— With  the  consent  of  his  father.  King  Ed- 
ward III  of  England,  the  Prince  took  up  the  cause 
of  the  odious  Don  Pedro,  and  led  an  army  of  24,000 
horse,  besides  great  numbers  of  archers,  into  Spain 
(1367).    At  the   decisive  battle   of   Navarette  the 
Spaniards  and  their  allies  were  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated, Du  Guesclin  was  taken  prisoner,  Don  Henry 
fled,    and   Pedro   was   reinstated   on    the    Castilian 
throne.     "It    was    Navarette    which    first    brought 
Spain  into  contact  with   Western   military  science. 
The  Castilians,  unlike  their  neighbours  of  Aragon, 
had  since  the  first  foundation  of   their  State  had 
very    little    to    do    with    the    general    politics    of 
Europe.     Their  history   touches   that   of   Portugal, 
Aragon,  and  Navarre,  but  had  hitherto  been  seldom 
connected   to   any   important   extent   with   that   of 
France.     Indeed  Castile  was  not  conterminous  with 
any  part  of  the  royal  domain  of  France,  and  only 
touched   at    one    single    point    the    English    duchy 
in  Aquitaine.     On  the  other  hand,  she  was  in  con- 
stant  contact    with    the   Andalusian    Moors.    .    .    . 
Hence    it    was    natural    enough    that    Castile    had 
shared  little  in  the  later  developments  of  the  art 
of    war   in    the   fourteenth   century,   and   that   the 
military   customs   and   organisation    of   her   people 
bore  strong  marks  of  their  long  contact  with  the 
Moslem.     When,    in    February     1367,    the    Black 
Prince  crossed  the  Pyrenees   to   restore  Pedro   the 
Cruel    to    the    throne    from    which    he    had    been 
driven   by   his    bastard  brother   Henry   of   Trasta- 
mara,  the  strength  of  the  Castilian  army  was  con- 
sidered to  reside  wholly  in  its  cavalry.     And  among 
these   mounted  men   the  light  horse   bore  a   more 
important    part   than    they    had   ever   occupied   in 
any    other    European    kingdom    save    Poland    and 
Hungary.     The    'Genetes,'    or    'Genetours'    as    the 
English   called    them,    took   their    name    from    the 
jennets  or  light  coursers  which  they  rode.      They 
were    equipped    in    a    semi-Moorish    fashion,    with 
a  round  steel  cap,  a  large  shield,  a  quilted  gambe- 
son,  and   two   long  javelins,   which   they   launched 
at  the  enemy  with  good  aim,  even  when  galloping 
at  full  speed.     Their  tactics  were  not  to  close,  but 
to   hover  round   their  opponents,  continually  har- 
assing them,  till  they  should  give  ground  or  break 
their   formation,   when   a   chance   would   occur   of 
pushing  a  charge  home.     Such  troops  would  have 
been  formidable  foes  to  infantry   not  armed  with 
missile   weapons,   or   to   dismounted   men-at-arms; 
but  against  the  combination  of  archers  and  knight* 
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they  were  helpless.  At  Navarette  .  .  .  they  were 
shot  down  helplessly  by  the  archers  long  before 
they  could  get  near  enough  to  use  their  javelins. 
.  .  .  The  Spanish  heavy  cavalry,  supplied  by  the 
baronage  and  the  great  military  Orders  of  Santiago 
and  Calatrava,  were  in  1367  much  in  the  condition 
in  which  English  and  French  feudal  horsemen  had 
been  fifty  years  before.  They  were  late  in  adopt- 
ing the  heavier  armour  which  had  been  coming  into 
vogue  farther  north,  and  their  horses  were  not 
for  the  most  part  'barded,'  but  unprotected  by 
armour.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  new  device 
of  fighting  on  foot,  but  still  charged  in  mass  like 
their  ancestors.  .  .  .  The  Spanish  infantry  appeared 
in  considerable  numbers  on  the  field,  the  chart- 
ered towns  contributing  spearmen  and  crossbow- 
men,  while  considerable  numbers  of  slingers  were 
also  used.  But  they  played  a  very  poor  part  in 
the  campaign  of  1367,  and  were  of  no  practical 
use  at  Navarette.  The  army  with  which  Prince 
Edward  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  though  English  in 
name  and  led  by  many  English  leaders,  was  far 
less  national  than  that  which  had  fought  at  Creqy 
or  even  at  Poictiers.  The  large  majority  of  the 
troops  were  supplied  either  by  the  Gascon  vassals 
of  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  or  by  the  huge  bands  of 
mercenaries,  the  celebrated  'great  companies'  whom 
the  prince  had  raised  for  this  campaign.  .  .  .  Thus 
ended  in  disaster  the  last  attempt  of  continental 
cavalry  to  pit  itself  against  the  combination  of 
archers  and  dismounted  men-at-arms,  which  Ed- 
ward III.  and  his  son  had  perfected.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  miserable  than  the  show 
made  by  the  Castilian  light-horse  and  crossbowmen 
when  they  came  under  the  deadly  rain  of  English 
arrows,  or  that  of  the  Bastard's  chivalry  when 
they  strove  to  ride  down  the  English  men-at-arms." 
— C.  Oman,  History  of  the  art  of  war,  pp.  637-639, 
647. — "Then  came  disappointment.  The  prince  de- 
manded performance  of  the  promises  Don  Pedro 
had  made,  and  proposed  to  stay  in  Spain  till 
they  were  acquitted.  .  .  .  For  some  months  Ed- 
ward vainly  awaited  the  performance  of  his  ally's 
promises.  Then,  as  his  troops  were  wasting  away 
with  dysentery  and  other  diseases  caused  by  the 
strange  climate,  till  it  was  said  scarcely  a  fifth  re- 
mained alive,  Edward  resolved  to  remove  into 
Aquitaine,  which  Don  Henry  was  attacking,  and 
was  glad  to  find  that  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees 
were  left  open  to  him  by  the  Kings  of  Arragon 
and  Navarre  (August  1367).  .  .  .  The  results  of 
Edward's  mischievous  policy  soon  became  evident. 
All  he  had  achieved  in  Spain  was  almost  instantly 
undone  by  Don  Henry,  who  crossed  the  Pyrenees 
a  few  weeks  only  after  Edward  had  left  Spain 
(Sept.  1367),  recovered  his  kingdom  in  the  course 
of  the  next  year,  and  captured  and  killed  Don 
Pedro  a  little  later  (March  1369).  The  whole 
power  of  Castile,  which  was  far  from  being  con- 
temptible at  sea,  was  then  thrown  into  the  scale 
against  England." — C.  H.  Pearson,  English  history 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  ch.  8. — ^See  also  Fran'ce: 
1360-1380. 

Also  in:  J.  Froissart,  Chronicles  (Johnes  tr.), 
bk.  I,  ch.  230-245. — P.  Merimee,  History  of  Peter 
the  Cruel,  v.  2,  ch.  7-1 1. 

1368-1479.— Castile  under  the  House  of  Tras- 
tamare.— Discord  and  civil  war. — Triumph  of 
Queen  Isabella. — Castilian  dynasty  in  Aragon. — 
Marriage  of  Isabella  and  Ferdinand. — "A  more 
fortunate  period  began  [in  Castile,  1368]  with  the 
accession  [of  Henry  of  Trastamare,  or  Henry  II. 1. 
His  own  reign  was  hardly  disturbed  by  any  re- 
bellion; and  though  his  successors,  John  I.  [1379! 
and  Henry  IIT    [1390],  were  not  altogether  so  un- 


molested, especially  the  latter,  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  his  minority,  yet  the  troubles  of  their 
time  were  slight.  ...  No  kingdom  could  be  worse 
prepared  to  meet  the  disorders  of  a  minority  than 
Castile,  and  in  none  did  the  circumstances  so  fre- 
quently recur.  John  II.  was  but  fourteen  months 
old  at  his  accession  [1406];  and  but  for  the  dis- 
interestedness of  his  uncle  Ferdinand,  the  nobiHty 
would  have  been  inclined  to  avert  the  danger  by 
placing  that  prince  upon  the  throne.  ...  In  ex- 
ternal affairs  their  reigns  were  not  what  is  con- 
sidered as  glorious.  They  were  generally  at  peace 
with  Aragon  and  Granada,  but  one  memorable  de- 
feat by  the  Portuguese  at  Aljubarrota  [August  14, 
1385]  disgraces  the  annals  of  John  I.,  whose  cause 
[attempting  the  conquest  of  Portugal]  was  as  un- 
just as  his  arms  were  unsuccessful.  [See  Portug.al: 
1383-1385.]  This  comparatively  golden  period 
ceases  at  the  majority  of  John  II.  His  reign  was 
filled  up  by  a  series  of  conspiracies  and  civil  wars, 
headed  by  his  cousins  John  and  Henry,  the  infants 
of  Aragon,  who  enjoyed  very  e.xtensive  territories  in 
Castile,  by  the  testament  of  their  father  Ferdinand. 
Their  brother  the  king  of  Aragon  frequently  lent 
the  assistance  of  his  arms.  .  .  .  These  conspiracies 
were  all  ostensibly  directed  against  the  favourite 
of  John  II.,  Alvaro  de  Luna,  who  retained  for  35 
years  an  absolute  control  over  his  feeble  master. 
.  .  .  His  fate  is  among  the  memorable  lessons  of 
history.  After  a  life  of  troubles  endured  for  the 
sake  of  this  favourite,  sometimes  a  fugitive,  some- 
times a  prisoner,  his  son  heading  rebellions  against 
him,  John  II.  suddenly  yielded  to  an  intrigue  of 
the  palace,  and  adopted  sentiments  of  dislike 
towards  the  man  he  had  so  long  beloved.  .  .  . 
Alvaro  de  Luna  was  brought  to  a  summary  trial 
and  beheaded;  his  estates  were  confiscated.  He 
met  his  death  with  the  intrepidity  of  Strafford,  to 
whom  he  seems  to  have  borne  some  resemblance 
in  character.  John  II.  did  not  long  survive  his 
minister,  dying  in  1454,  after  a  reign  that  may  be 
considered  as  inglorious,  compared  with  any  except 
that  of  his  successor.  If  the  father  was  not  re- 
spected, the  son  [Henry  IV']  fell  completely  into 
contempt.  He  had  been  governed  by  Pacheco, 
marquis  of  Villena.  as  implicitly  as  John  by  Alvaro 
de  Luna.  This  influence  lasted  for  some  time 
afterwards.  But  the  king  inclining  to  transfer  his 
confidence  to  the  queen,  Joanna  of  Portugal,  and 
to  one  Bertrand  de  Cueva,  upon  whom  common 
fame  had  fixed  as  her  paramour,  a  powerful  con- 
federacy of  disaffected  nobles  was  formed  against 
the  royal  authority.  .  .  .  They  deposed  Henry  in 
an  assembly  of  their  faction  at  Avila  with  a  sort 
of  theatrical  pageantry-  which  has  often  been  de- 
scribed. .  .  .  The  confederates  set  up  Alfonso,  the 
king's  brother,  and  a  civil  war  of  some  duration 
ensued,  in  which  they  had  the  support  of  Aragon. 
The  queen  of  Castile  had  at  this  time  borne  a 
daughter,  whom  the  enemies  of  Henr>'  IV.,  and 
indeed  no  small  part  of  his  adherents,  were  de- 
termined to  treat  as  spurious.  .Accordingly,  after 
the  death  of  Alfonso,  his  sister  Isabel  was  con- 
sidered as  heiress  of  the  kingdom.  .  .  .  Avoiding 
the  odium  of  a  contest  with  her  brother,  Isabel 
agreed  to  a  treaty  by  which  the  succession  was 
absolutely  settled  upon  her  [1469I.  This  arrange- 
ment was  not  long  afterwards  followed  by  the 
union  of  that  princess  with  Ferdinand,  son  of  the 
king  of  Aragon.  This  marriage  was  by  no  means 
acceptable  to  a  part  of  the  Castilian  oligarchy,  who 
had  preferred  a  connexion  with  Portugal.  And 
as  Henry  had  never  lost  sight  of  the  interests  of 
one  whom  he  considered,  or  pretended  to  consider, 
as  his  daughter,  he  took  the  first  opportunity   of 
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LINEAGE  OF  THE  SOVEREIGNS 

TO  THE  UNION 


Ut  (iENERATION        2d. 


3d. 


4th. 


5th. 


6th. 


7th. 


Stb. 


9th. 


10th. 


Sancho  II., 

(The  Great), 

King  of 

Navarre, 

970-1035, 

"Sancho   I., 

King  of 

CaaiHe, 

1026-1035. 


O 
O 

< 
Pi 
< 


GARaA  III., 

King  of 

Navarre, 

1035-1054. 


Ferdinand  I., 

King  of 

Castile, 
1035-1065, 

married 

Saiicia, 
heiress  of  Leon, 


Ramiro  I., 

King  of 
Aragon, 
1035-1063 


19  genera- 
tions to 
Henry  IV., 
King  of 
Prance. 
(See    Gene- 
alogy of 
Sovereigns 
of  France, 

under 
France: 
1593-1598.) 


'Sancho  II., 
1065-1072. 


Alfonso  I., 
1072-1109, 

or 

.\lfon80  V'l., 

King  of 

Leon, 

1065-1109, 

married 

Constance 

of 

^  Burgundy. 


Peter  I., 

also  King  of 

Navarre, 

1094-1104. 

.\lfonso  I., 
also  King  of 
Navarre, 
1104-11.34. 
married 
Urraca 
Queen  of 
Castile 
(See 
next  genera- 
tion.) 


Ramiro  II., 
1134-1137, 
died  1147 


Urraca, 
1109-1126, 

married 
1.  Raimoiid 

of 
Burgundy. 

2.  .Alfonso  I. 

of  .Aragon 
and  Navarre, 

sometimes 

called 
.\lfonso  V'll. 

of  Castile 

and  Leon. 

(See  below, 
last    genera- 
tion.) 


Alfonso  II., 
or  .Alfonso 
VII.  or  VIII 

of  Leon, 
1126-11.57, 

married 
Berengaria 

of 
Barcelona. 


Sancho  III.,  fALFONso  III., 

1157-1158.  J     1158-1214. 

married  1       married 

Blanche  Eleanor 

of  Navarre.  '~  of  England. 


Berengaria, 

(or 
Berenguela), 

married 
Alfonso  IX., 
King  of  Leon. 
(See  Ijelow, 
last  genera- 
tion.) 

Henry  I., 
1214-1217. 


'Ferdinand  III., 

1217-1252. 

King  of  Leon 

1230-1252. 

married 

Beatrix, 

(daughter  of 

Emperor 

Philip). 


Alfonso  X., 

King  of  Leon 

and  Castile, 

1252-1284, 

married 

lolande 

of  Aragon. 


Ferdinand  II., 
King  of  Leon. 


'Petronilla,     .  ,, 

1137-1163,    r^,""-' 
married      I    11&3-1196, 
Raimond    i     married 
BerengerlV.         pancia 
Count  of     <-   of  Castile. 
Barcelona. 


•First  married  to  Matilda  of  Portugal 
"First  married  to  Eleanor  of  Castile. 

•"First  married  to  Mary  of  Evreux;  secondly  to  Eleanor  of  Portugal. 
"••First  married  to  Blanche,  heiress  of  Navarra. 
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OF  CASTILE  AND  ARAGON, 

OF  THE   CROWNS. 


11th.  12th.  13th.  14th.  15th. 


ICth.  17th.  18th.  19th.  20th. 


'Ferdinand  IV.,  rALFONso  XL,  ,     Peter, 


f  Sancho  IV. 
1   1284-1295. 


1295-1312, 

married 

Constance 

oj  Portugal. 


Beatrix, 
married 
Alfonso  IV. 
King  of 
Portugal. 


r  Peter  IV., 
I    1336-1337 
'\  married*  •* 
Eleanor 
L    o/  Sicily- 


1312-1350 
married      -{ 
Mary         |^ 
(See  below.) 


Mary, 
married 


t  Alfonso  XL,    ,       
(See  above.)    \^  ofVillena 


(The  Cruel). 
1350-1369 

Henry  II., 

of 

Trastamare, 

(natural 

son  of  ,  ^ 

Alfonso  XI  ' 

1369-1379, 

married 

Joanna 


John  L, 
1379-1390, 
married 
Eleanor  . 
of  Aragon, 
(See  below, 
12th  gener- 
ation.) 


Henbt  III., 

1390-1406, 

married 
Catherine, 

(grand- 
daughter of 

Peter 
the  Cruel). 


John  II., 
1406-1454, 
married 
I.  Mary 
of  Aragon, 
2.  Isabella 
of  Portugal. 


Henry  IV.. 
1454-1474, 

ISABELLj^ 

1474-1504, 

married 

Ferdinand  V. 

King  of 

Aragon. 


John  I., 
1387-1395 
Martin  I., 
1395-14JJ3, 
3T    Martin    IL, 
King  of  Sicily, 
1409-1410. 

Eleanor, 
married 
John  I. 
King  of  CatHle. 
(See  above, 
15th  genera- 
tion.) 


Ferdinand  I., 

1412-1416, 

married 

Eleanor 

of 

Albuquerque 


'Alfonso  V., 

1416-1458, 

or  Alfonso  L, 

King  of 

Naples, 

1443-1458. 


John  IL, 
1458-1479. 
married**** 

Joanna 
^  Hcnriquez. 


Ferdinand  II. 

1479-1516. 

or 

Ferdinand  V. 

King  of  Cattile, 

married 

Isabella 

V.     of  Castile. 


Joanna, 
Quffn  of 

Castile, 
1504-1555, 

married 

Philip, 

(son  of 

Emperor 

Maximilian  I.), 

1504-1506 


Charles  L. 

King  of 

Spain. 

1516-1556. 

or 
Charles  V.. 
Emperor. 
(See   Gene- 
alogy of 
House  of 
Hapsburg, 
[Germany: 
1250-1272] 

and  of 
Hapsburg 

and 

Bourbon 

sovereigns 

of  Spain 

[Spain: 

1698-1700.  J) 
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revoking  his  forced  disposition  oi  the  crown  und 
restoring  the  direct  line  of  succession  in  favour  of 
the  princess  Joanna.  Upon  his  death,  in  1474,  the 
right  was  to  be  decided  by  arms.  Joanna  had  on 
her  side  the  common  presumptions  of  law,  the 
t^tamentary  disposition  of  the  late  king,  the  sup- 
port of  Alfonso  king  of  Portugal,  to  whom  she 
was  betrothed,  and  of  several  considerable  leaders 
among  the  nobility.  .  .  .  For  Isabella  were  the 
general  belief  of  Joanna's  illegitimacy,  the  as- 
sistance of  Aragon,  the  adherence  of  a  majority 
both  among  the  nobles  and  people,  and,  more  than 
all,  the  reputation  of  ability  which  both  she  and 
her  husband  had  deservedly  acquired.  The  scale 
was,  however,  pretty  equally  balanced,  till  the 
king  of  Portugal  having  been  defeated  at  Toro  in 
1470,  Joanna's  party  discovered  their  inability  to 
prosecute  the  war  by  themselves,  and  successively 
made  their  submission  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
[Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  by  whose  marriage  with 
Isabella  of  Castile  the  two  kingdoms  became  prac- 
tically united,  was  himself  of  Castilian  descent, 
being  the  grandson  of  that  magnanimous  Ferdinand 
who  is  mentioned  above,  as  the  uncle  and  joint 
guardian  of  John  II.  of  Castile.  In  1410,  on  the 
death  of  King  Martin,  the  right  of  succession  to 
the  throne  of  Ara'§*n  had  been  in  dispute,  and 
Ferdinand  was  one  of  several  claimants.  Instead 
of  resorting  to  arms,  the  contending  parties  were 
wisely  persuaded  to  submit  the  question  to  a 
special  tribunal,  composed  of  three  Aragonese,  three 
Catalans,  and  three  Valencians.]  A  month  was 
passed  in  hearing  arguments ;  a  second  was  allotted 
to  considering  them ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
prescribed  time  it  was  announced  to  the  people 
.  .  .  that  Ferdinand  of  Castile  had  ascended  the 
throne.  In  this  decision  it  is  impossible  not  to 
suspect  that  the  judges  were  swayed  rather  by 
politic  considerations  than  a  strict  sense  of  heredi- 
tary right.  It  was  therefore  by  no  means  uni- 
versally popular,  especially  in  Catalonia.  .  .  .  Fer- 
dinand however  was  well  received  in  Aragon.  .  .  . 
Ferdinand's  successor  was  his  son  Alfonso  V.,  more 
distinguished  in  the  history  of  Italy  than  of  Spain. 
For  all  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  never  quitted 
the  kingdom  that  he  had  acquired  by  his  arms 
(see  It.aly:  1412-1447];  and,  enchanted  by  the 
delicious  air  of  Naples,  intrusted  the  government 
of  his  patrimonial  territories  to  the  care  of  a 
brother  and  an  heir.  John  II.,  upon  whom  they 
devolved  by  the  death  of  Alfonso  without  legiti- 
mate progeny,  had  been  engaged  during  his  youth 
in  the  turbulent  revolutions  of  Castile,  as  the  head 
of  a  strong  party  that  opposed  the  domination  of 
Alvaro  de  Luna.  By  marriage  with  the  heiress 
of  Navarre  he  was  entitled,  according  to  the  usage 
of  those  times,  to  assume  the  title  of  king,  and 
administration  of  government,  during  her  life.  But 
his  ambitious  retention  of  power  still  longer  pro- 
duced events  which  are  the  chief  stain  on  his 
memory.  Charles,  prince  of  Viana,  was,  by  the 
constitution  of  Navarre,  entitled  to  succeed  his 
mother  [1442].  She  had  requested  him  in  her 
testament  not  to  assume  the  government  without 
his  father's  consent.  That  consent  was  always  with- 
held. The  prince  raised  what  we  ought  not  to  call 
a  rebellion ;  but  was  made  prisoner.  .  .  .  After  a 
life  of  perpetual  oppression,  chiefly  passed  in  exile 
or  captivity,  the  prince  of  Viana  died  in  Catalonia 
[1461],  at  a  moment  when  that  province  was  in 
open  insurrection  upon  his  account.  Though  it 
hardly  seems  that  the  Catalans  had  any  more 
general  provocations,  they  persevered  for  more  than 
ten  years  [until  the  capitulation  of  Barcelona,  after 
a  long  siege,  in  1472]   with  inveterate  obstinacy  in 


their  rebellion,  offering  the  sovereignty  first  to  a 
prince  of  Portugal,  and  afterwards  to  Regnier  duke 
of  Anjou,  who  was  destined  to  pass  his  life  in 
unsuccessful  competition  for  kingdoms.  [Ferdinand, 
who  married  Isabella  of  Castile,  was  a  younger 
half-brother  of  prince  Charles  of  Viana,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  John  II.,  on  the  throne  of  Aragon, 
in  1479]." — H.  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  v.  2,  ch.  4. — 
See  also  Navarre;   1442-1521. 

Also  in:  W.  H.  Prescott,  History  of  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  pt.  i,  ch.  1-5. — I.  L. 
Plunket,  Isabel,  of  Castile. 

1458. — Separation  of  crown  of  Naples  from 
those  of  Aragon  and  Sicily.  See  Italy:  1447- 
1480. 

1476-1492. — Last  struggle  of  Moors. — Fall  of 
city  and  kingdom  of  Granada. — "The  days  of  the 
Moorish  kingdom  were  already  numbered  when, 
in  1466,  Aboul  Hacem  succeeded  Ismael;  but  the 
disturbances  in  Castile  emboldened  him,  and  when, 
in  1476,  the  regular  demand  for  tribute  was  made, 
he  answered:  'Those  who  coined  gold  for  you  are 
dead.  Nothing  is  made  at  Granada  for  the  Chris- 
tians but  sword-blades  and  lance-points.'  Such 
was  the  last  proclamation  of  war  from  the  Moors. 
.  .  .  Nevertheless,  Aboul  Hacem  surprised  the  Ara- 
gonese city  of  Zahara  with  60,000  inhabitants,  and 
put  them  all  to  the  sword  or  sold  them  into  slavery. 
.  .  .  Th6  king  and  queen  [Ferdinand,  or  Fernando, 
and  Isabella]  now  began  to  prepare  the  whole 
strength  of  their  kingdom  for  a  final  effort,  not  to 
be  relaxed  'till  Spain  should  be  wholly  a  Christian 
land.  .  .  .  Don  Rodrigo  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  had 
become  Marquis  of  Cadiz,  made  a  sudden  night 
attack  upon  Alhama,  only  eight  leagues  from 
Granada,  and  though  the  inhabitants  fought  from 
street  to  street  he  mastered  it.  .  .  .  Alhama  had 
once  before  been  taken  by  St.  Fernando,  but  could 
not  then  be  kept,  and  a  council  was  held  by  the 
'Reyes  Catolicos'  [Ferdinand  and  Isabella],  in 
which  it  was  declared  that  it  would  take  5,000 
mules'  burthen  of  provisions  sent  several  times  a 
year,  to  support  a  garrison  thus  in  the  heart  of 
the  enemy's  country.  The  high  spirit  of  the  queen, 
however,  carried  the  day.  She  declared  that  the 
right  thing  to  do  was  to  take  Loja  to  support 
Alhama,  and,  after  causing  the  three  chief  mosques 
to  be  purified  as  Christian  churches,  she  strained 
every  effort  [1482]  to  equip  an  army  with  which 
Fernando  was  to  besiege  Loja.  On  the  day  before 
he  set  out  Isabel  gave  birth  to  twins — one  dead,  the 
other  a  daughter;  and  this  was  viewed  as  an  ill 
omen.  .  .  .  Ali  Atar,  one  of  the  bravest  of  the 
Moors,  defeated  Fernando  and  forced  him  to  re- 
treat with  the  loss  of  his  baggage.  Aboul  Hacem 
was  prevented  from  following  up  his  success  by 
the  struggles  of  the  women  in  his  harem.  His 
favourite  wife  was  a  Christian  by  birth,  named 
Isabel  de  Solis,  the  daughter  of  the  Alcayde  of 
Bedmar;  but  she  had  become  a  renegade,  and  was 
commonly  called  Zoraya,  or  the  Morning  Star. 
Childless  herself,  she  was  vehemently  set  on  the 
promotion  of  Abou-Abd-AUah,  son  of  another  wife, 
Ayescha,  who  is  generally  known  by  the  Spanish 
contraction  of  his  name,  Boabdil;  also  in  Arabic  as 
Al  Zaquir,  the  little,  and  in  Spanish  as  'el  Rey 
Chico.'  Such  disaffection  was  raised  that  Aboul 
Hacem  was  forced  to  return  home,  where  he  im- 
prisoned Ayescha  and  her  son ;  but  they  let  them- 
selves down  from  the  window  with  a  rope  twisted 
of  the  veils  of  the  Sultana's  women,  and,  escaping 
to  the  palace  or  Albaycin,  there  held  out  against 
him,  supported  by  the  Abencerrages.  The  Zegris 
held  by  Aboul  Hacem,  and  the  streets  of  Granada 
ran  red  with  the  blood  shed  bv  the  two  factions 
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till,  in  1482,  while  the  elder  king  was  gone  to 
relieve  Loja,  the  younger  one  seized  the  Alhambra ; 
and  Aboul  Hacem,  finding  the  gates  closed  against 
him,  was  obliged  to  betake  himself  to  Malaga, 
where  his  brother  Abd  Allah,  called  Al  Zagal,  or 
the  young,  was  the  Alcayde." — C.  M.  Yonge,  Story 
of  the  Christians  and  Moors  in  Spain,  ch.  24. — 
"The  illegal  power  of  Boabdil  was  contested  by 
his  uncle,  Az-Zagal  (El  Zagal),  who  held  a  pre- 
carious sway  for  four  years,  until  1487,  when 
Boabdil  again  came  to  the  throne.  This  was  ren- 
dered more  easy  by  the  fact  that,  in  a  battle  be- 
tween the  Moors  and  Christians  in  the  territory  of 
Lucena,  not  long  after  his  accession,  Boabdil  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Christian  forces.  By  a  stroke 
of  policy,  the  Christian  king  released  his  royal 
prisoner,  in  the  hope  that  through  him  he  might 
make  a  treaty.  Boabdil  went  to  Loja,  which  was 
at  once  besieged  by  Ferdinand,  and  this  time  cap- 
tured, and  with  it  the  Moorish  king  again  fell 
into  the  Christian  hands.  Again  released,  after 
many  difficulties  he  came  into  power.  The  Christian 
conquests  were  not  stayed  by  these  circumstances. 
In  1487,  they  captured  Velez  Malaga,  on  the  coast 
a  short  distance  east  of  Malaga,  and  received  the 
submission  of  many  neighboring  towns.  In  the 
same  year  Malaga  was  besieged  and  taken.  In 
1489,  Baeza  followed;  then  the  important  city  of 
Almeria,  and  at  last  the  city  of  Granada  stood 
alone  to  represent  the  Mohammedan  dominion  in 
the  Peninsula.  The  strife  between  Boabdil  and 
El  Zagal  now  came  to  an  end;  and  the  latter, 
perhaps  foreseeing  the  fatal  issue,  embarked  for 
Africa,  leaving  the  nominal  rule  and  the  inevitable 
surrender  to  his  rival.  .  .  .  The  army  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  was  in  splendid  condition,  and  rein- 
forcements were  arriving  from  day  to  day.  System 
and  order  prevailed,  and  the  troops,  elated  with 
victory,  acknowledged  no  possibility  of  failure. 
Very  different  was  the  condition  of  things  and  very 
depressed  the  spirit  of  the  people  in  Granada.  Be- 
sides its  own  disordered  population,  it  was  crowded 
with  disheartened  fugitives,  anxious  for  peace  on 
any  terms.  The  more  warlike  and  ambitious  repre- 
sentatives of  the  tribes  were  still  quarrelHng  in 
the  face  of  the  common  ruin,  but  all  parties  joined 
in  bitter  denunciations  of  their  king.  When  he 
had  been  released  by  Ferdinand  after  the  capture 
of  Loja,  he  had  promised  that  when  Guadix  should 
be  taken  and  the  power  of  El  Zagal  destroyed,  he 
would  surrender  Granada  to  the  Christian  king, 
and  retire  to  some  seignory,  as  duke  or  marquis. 
But  now  that  the  'casus'  had  arrived,  he  found  .  .  . 
that  the  people  would  not  permit  him  to  keep  his 
promise.  .  .  .  The  only  way  in  which  Boabdil 
could  appease  the  people  was  by  an  immediate 
declaration  of  war  against  the  Christians.  This 
was  in  the  year  1490.  When  this  was  known, 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  at  Seville,  celebrating 
the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  Isabel  with  Alfonso, 
crown  prince  of  Portugal.  The  omen  was  a  happy 
one.  The  armies  of  Spain  and  Portugal  were  im- 
mediately joined  to  put  an  end  to  the  crusade. 
With  S,ooo  cavalry  and  20,000  foot,  the  Spanish 
king  advanced  to  the  Sierra  Elvira,  overlooking 
the  original  site  of  the  Granadine  capital.  The 
epic  and  romantic  details  of  the  conquest  may  be 
read  elsewhere.  .  .  .  There  were  sorties  on  the 
p)art  of  the  Moors,  and  chivalrous  duels  between 
individuals,  until  the  coming  of  winter,  when, 
leaving  proper  guards  and  garrisons,  the  principal 
Christian  force  retired  to  Cordova,  to  make  ready 
for  the  spring.  El  Zagal  had  returned  from  Africa, 
and  was  now  fighting  in  the  Christian  ranks.  It 
was   an    imposing   army    which    was    reviewed    by 


Ferdinand  on  the  26th  of  April,  1491,  in  the  beauti- 
ful Vega,  about  six  miles  from  the  city  of  Granada ; 
the  force  consisted  of  10,000  horse  and  40,000  foot, 
ready  to  take  position  in  the  final  siege.  ...  It  was  ^ 
no  part  of  the  Spanish  king's  purpose  to  assault 
the  place.  ...  He  laid  his  siege  in  the  Vega,  but 
used  his  troops  in  devastating  the  surrounding 
country,  taking,  prisoners  and  capturing  cattle.  .  .  . 
Meantime  the  Christian  camp  grew  like  a  city, 
and  when  Queen  Isabella  came  with  her  train  of 
beauty  and  grace,  it  was  also  a  court  city  in 
miniature.  [In  July,  an  accidental  fire  destroyed 
the  whole  encampment,  and  roused  great  hopes 
among  the  Moors.  But  a  city  of  wood  (which  the 
pious  queen  called  Santa  Fe — the  Holy  Faith)  soon 
took  the  place  of  the  tents  and]  the  momentary 
elation  of  the  Moors  gave  way  to  profound 
depression ;  and  this  induced  them  to  capitu- 
late. The  last  hour  had  indeed  struck  on  the  great 
horologe  of  history;  and  on  the  25th  of  November 
the  armistice  was  announced  for  making  a  treaty 
of  peace  and  occupancy." — H.  Coppee,  History  of 
the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Arab-Moors,  v.  2, 
bk.  8,  ch.  5. — "After  large  discussion  on  both  sides, 
the  terms  of  capitulation  were  definitely  settled. 
.  .  .  The  inhabitants  of  Granada  were  to  retain 
possession  of  their  mosques,  with  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  with  all  its  peculiar  rights  and 
ceremonies ;  they  were  to  be  judged  by  their  own  • 
laws,  under  their  own  cadis  or  magistrates,  subject 
to  the  general  control  of  the  Castihan  governor ; 
they  were  to  be  unmolested  in  their  ancient  usages, 
manners,  language,  and  dress;  to  be  protected  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  their  property,  with  the 
right  of  disposing  of  it  on  their  own  account,  and 
of  migrating  when  and  where  they  would;  and  to 
be  furnished  with  vessels  for  the  conveyance  of 
such  as  chose  within  three  years  to  pass  into 
Africa.  No  heavier  taxes  were  to  be  imposed 
than  those  customarily  paid  to  their  Arabian 
sovereigns,  and  none  whatever  before  the  expiration 
of  three  years.  King  Abdallah  [Boabdil]  was  to 
reign  over  a  specified  territory  in  the  Alpuxarras, 
for  which  he  was  to  do  homage  to  the  Castilian 
crown.  .  .  .  The  city  was  to  be  surrendered  in  60 
days  from  the  date  of  the  capitulation;  [but  owing 
to  popular  disturbances  in  Granada,  the  surrender 
was  actually  made  on  January  2,  1492.  Boabdil 
soon  tired  of  the  petty  sovereignty  assigned  to  him, 
sold  it  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  passed  over  to 
Fez,  and  perished  in  one  of  the  battles  of  his 
kinsmen]." — W.  H.  Prescott,  History  of  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  ch.  15. — -"The  Christians 
were  winners  and  the  Moslems  were  losers  in  this 
long  battle,  because  adversity  had  disciplined  the 
one  and  prosperity  had  relaxed  and  vitiated  the 
other.  .  .  .  While  its  grandeur  lasted  in  Spain, — 
from  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh  centuries — the  em- 
pire of  the  Saracens,  or  Moors,  was  the  most 
splendid  of  its  age.  It  developed  a  civilization 
which  must  have  been  far  finer,  in  the  superficial 
showing,  and  in  much  of  its  spirit  as  well,  than 
anything  found  in  Christian  Europe  at  that  time. 
Its  religious  temper  was  less  fierce  and  intolerant. 
Its  intellectual  disposition  was  towards  broader 
thinking  and  freer  inquiry.  Its  artistic  feeling  was 
truer  and  more  instinctive.  It  took  lessons  from 
classic  learning  and  philosophy  before  Germanized 
Europe  had  become  aware  of  the  existence  of 
cither,  and  it  gave  the  le.s.sons  at  second  hand  to 
its  Christian  neighbors.  Its  industries  were  con- 
ducted with  a  knowledge  and  a  skill  that  could 
be  found  among  no  other  people.  Says  Dr.  Draper: 
'Europe  at  the  present  day  does  not  offer  more 
taste,  more  refinement,  more  elegance,  than  tt.;-*-* 
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have  been  seen,  at  the  epoch  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  in  the  capitals  of  the  Spanish  Arabs. 
Their  streets  were  lighted  and  solidly  paved.  Their 
houses  were  frescoed  and  carpeted;  they  were 
warmed  in  winter  by  furnaces,  and  cooled  in  sum- 
mer with  perfumed  air  brought  by  underground 
pipes  from  flower  beds.  They  had  baths,  and 
libraries,  and  dining  halls,  fountains  of  quicksilver 
and  water.  City  and  country  were  full  of  con- 
viviality, and  of  dancing  to  lute  and  mandolin. 
Instead  of  the  drunken  and  gluttonous  wassail 
orgies  of  their  northern  neighbors,  the  feasts  of 
the  Saracens  were  marked  with  sobriety.  .  .  . 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  long  conflict 
of  races  and  religions  in  the  peninsula  affected  the 
character  of  the  Spanish  Christians  more  pro- 
foundly, both  for  good  and  for  ill,  than  it  affected 
the  people  with  whom  they  strove.  It  hardened 
and  energized  them,  preparing  them  for  the  bold 
adventures  they  were  soon  to  pursue  in  a  new- 
found world,  and  for  a  lordly  career  in  all  parts 
of  the  rounded  globe.  It  embittered  and  gave 
fierceness  to  a  sentiment  among  them  which  bore 
some  likeness  to  religion,  but  which  was,  in  reality, 
the  partisanship  of  a  church,  and  not  the  devotion 
of  a  faith.  It  tended  to  put  bigotry  in  the  place  of 
piety— -religious  rancor  in  the  place  of  charity — 
priests  and  images  in  the  place  of  Christ — much 
more  among  the  Spaniards  than  among  other 
peoples;  for  they,  alone,  were  Crusaders  against  the 
Moslem  for  eight  hundred  years. 

The  political  effects  of  those  centuries  of  struggle 
in  the  peninsula  were  also  remarkable  and  strangely 
mixed.     In   all   the   earlier  stages   of   the   national 
development,  until  the  close  of  the  mediaeval  period, 
there  seems  to   have  been  as  promising  a  growth 
of  popular  institutions,  in  most  directions,  as  can 
be  found  in  England  itself.     Apparently,  there  was 
more  good  feeling   between  classes  than  elsewhere 
in  Europe.     Nobles,  knights  and  commons  fought 
side   by  side  in  so   continuous   a   battle  that   they 
were   more  friendly   and   familiar   in   acquaintance 
with   one   another.  .      .  The   division   of   Christian 
Spain   into   several   petty    kingdoms,  and   the   cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  placed,  retarded 
the  growth  of  monarchical  power,  and  yet  did  not 
tend  to  a  feudal  disintegration  of  society;  because 
the  pressure  of  its  perpetual  war  with  the  infidels 
forced    the    preservation    of    a    certain    degree    of 
unity,    sufficient    to    be    a    saving    influence.      At 
the  same  time,  the  Spanish  cities  became  prosper- 
ous,   and    naturally,    in    the    circumstances    of    the 
country,  acquired  much  freedom  and  many  privi- 
leges. '  .      Both  in  Aragon  and  Castile,  the  towns 
had  deputies  in  the  Cortes  before  any  representa- 
tives  of  boroughs  sat  in  the  English  Parliament; 
and  the  Cortes  seems  to  have  been,  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,   a  more  potent  factor  in 
government  than  any  assembly  of  estates  in   any 
other  part  of  Europe.    But  something  was  wanting 
in  Spain  that  was  not  wanting  in  England  and  in 
the    Netherlands,    for    example,    to    complete     the 
evolution  of  a  popular  government  from  this  hope- 
ful  beginning.     And  the   primary  want,  it   would 
seem,    was    a    political    sense    or    faculty    in    the 
people.     To  illustrate  this  in   one  particular:    the 
Castilian   Commons  did  not  grasp  the  strings   of 
the    national    purse    when    they    had    it    in    their 
hands,    as    the    practical    Englishmen    did.      They 
allowed  the  election  of  deputies  from  the  towns 
to  slip  out  of  their  hands  and  to  become  an  official 
function  of  the  municipalities,  where  it  was  cor- 
rupted and  controlled  by  the  Crown.    In  Aragon 
the  popular  rights  were  more  efficiently  maintained, 
perhaps;   but  even  there   the  political   faculty   of 
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the  people  must  have  been  defective,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  nations  in  the  North  which  de- 
veloped free  government  from  less  promising  germs. 
And,  yet,  it  is  possible  that  the  whole  subsequent 
failure  of  Spain  may  be  fully  explained  by  the 
ruinous  prosperity  of  her  career  in  the  sixteenth 
century, — by  the  fatal  gold  it  gave  her  from 
America,  and  the  independent  power  it  put  into 
the  hands  of  her  kings." — J.  N.  Lamed. 

Also  in:  \V.  Irving,  Chronicle  of  the  conquest  of 
Granada. — S.  P.  Scott,  History  of  Moorish  empire 
in  Europe. — H.  C.  Lea,  Moriscos  of  Spain,  their 
conversion  and  expulsion. 

1476-1498. — Reorganization  of  Hermandad,  or 
Holy  Brotherhood,  in  Castile.  See  Holy  Broth- 
erhood. 

1481-1525. — Establishment  and  organization  of 
the  "Spanish  Inquisition." — Its  horrible  work. 
See  Inquisition:   1203-1525. 

1485-1492. — Columbus  at  the  court  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella. — His  voyage.  See  America:. 
1484-1492. 

1492-1533. — Discovery  of  America. — First  voy- 
ages, colonizations  and  conquests.  See  America: 
1492,  1493-1496,  and  after. 

1493. — Papal  grant  of  the  New  World.  See 
America:  1493. 

1494. — Treaty  of  Tordesillas. — Amended  par- 
tition of  the  New  World  with  Portugal.  See 
America:  1494. 

1495. — Alliance  with  Naples,  Venice,  Germany 
and  the  pope  against  Charles  VIII  of  France. 
See  Italy:    1494-1496. 

1495. — Alliance  with  Maximilian  of  Austria. 
See  Austria:   1477-1495. 

1496-1517. — Marriage  of  Infanta  Joanna  to 
the  Austro-Burgundian  Archduke  PMlip. — Birth 
of  their  son  Charles,  heir  of  many  crowns. — In- 
sanity of  Joanna. — Death  of  Queen  Isabella. — 
Regency  of  Ferdinand. — His  second  marriage 
and  his  death. — Accession  of  Charles,  first  of  the 
Austro-Spanish  dynasty. — Joanna,  second  daugh- 
ter of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  was  married  in  1496 
to  "the  archduke  Philip,  son  of  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian, and  sovereign,  in  right  of  his  mother  [Mary 
of  Burgandy],  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  first 
fruit  of  this  marriage  was  the  celebrated  Charles 
v.,  born  at  Ghent,  February  24th,  1500,  whose 
birth  was  no  sooner  announced  to  Queen  Isabella 
than  she  predicted  that  to  this  infant  would  one 
day  descend  the  rich  inheritance  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  The  premature  death  of  the  heir  ap- 
parent Prince  Miguel,  not  long  after  [and  also 
of  the  queen  of  Portugal,  the  elder  daughter  of 
Isabella  and  Ferdinand],  prepared  the  way  for  this 
event  by  devolving  the  succession  on  Joanna, 
Charles's  mother.  From  that  moment  the  sov- 
ereigns were  pressing  in  their  entreaties  that  the 
archduke  and  his  wife  would  visit  Spain.  ...  In 
the  latter  part  of  1501,  Philip  and  Joanna,  at- 
tended by  a  numerous  suite  of  Flemish  courtiers, 
set  out  on  their  journey  [passing  through  France 
and  being  royally  entertained  on  the  way.  In 
Spain,  they  first  received  the  usual  oath  of  fealty 
from  the  Castilian  cortes,  and  then]  were  solemnly 
recognized  by  the  four  'arms'  of  Aragon  as  suc- 
cessors to  the  crown,  in  default  of  male  issue  of 
King  Ferdinand.  The  circumstance  is  memorable 
as  affording  the  first  example  of  the  parliamentary 
recognition  of  a  female  heir  apparent  in  Aragonese 
history.  Amidst  all  the  honors  so  liberally  lavished 
on  Philip,  his  bosom  secretly  swelled  with  dis- 
content, fomented  still  further  by  his  followers, 
who  pressed  him  to  hasten  his  return  to  Flanders, 
where  the  free  and  social  manners  of  the  people 
were    much    more   congenial   to   their   tastes   than 
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the  reserve  and  stately  ceremonial  of  the  Spanish 
court.  .  .  .  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  saw  with  regret 
the  frivolous  disposition  of  their  son-in-law.  .  .  . 
They  beheld  with  mortification  his  indifference  to 
Joanna  who  could  boast  few  personal  attractions, 
and  who  cooled  the  affections  of  her  husband  by 
alternations  of  excessive  fondness  and  irritable 
jealousy."  Against  the  remonstrances  of  king, 
queen  and  cortes,  as  well  as  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  his  wife,  Philip  set  out  for  Flanders  in 
December,  again  traveling  through  France,  and 
negotiating  on  the  way  a  treaty  with  Louis  XII 
which  arranged  for  the  marriage  of  the  infant 
Charles  with  princess  Claude  of  France — a  mar- 
riage which  never  occurred.  The  unhappy  Joanna, 
whom  he  left  behind,  was  plunged  in  the  deepest 
dejection,  and  exhibited  ere  long  decided  symptoms 
of  insanity.  On  March  lo,  1503,  she  gave  birth 
to  her  second  son  Ferdinand,  and  the  next  spring 
she  joined  her  husband  in  Flanders  but  only  to 
be  worse  treated  by  him  than  before.  Queen 
Isabella,  already  declining  in  health,  was  deeply 
affected  by  the  news  of  her  daughter's  unhappiness 
and  increasing  disturbance  of  mind,  and  on  No- 
vember 26,  1504,  she  died.  By  her  will,  she  settled 
the  crown  of  Castile  on  the  infanta  Joanna  as 
"queen  proprietor,"  and  the  archduke  Philip  as 
her  husband  and  she  appointed  King  Ferdinand 
(who  was  henceforth  king  in  Aragon,  but  not  in 
Castile),  to  be  sole  regent  of  Castile,  in  the  event 
of  the  absence  or  incapacity  of  Joanna,  until  the 
latter's  son  Charles  should  attain  his  majority.  On 
the  day  of  the  queen's  death  Ferdinand  resigned  the 
crown  of  Castile,  which  he  had  worn  as  her  con- 
sort, only,  and  caused  to  be  proclaimed  the  ac- 
cession of  Joanna  and  Philip  to  the  Castilian 
throne.  "The  king  of  Aragon  then  publicly  as- 
sumed the  title  of  administrator  or  governor  of 
Castile,  as  provided  by  the  queen's  testament."  He 
next  convened  a  Cortes  at  Toro,  in  January,  1505, 
which  approved  and  ratified  the  provisions  of  the 
will  and  "took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  Joanna 
as  queen  and  lady  proprietor  and  to  Philip  as  her 
husband.  They  then  determined  that  the  exigency 
contemplated  in  the  testament,  of  Joanna's  in- 
capacity, actually  existed,  and  proceeded  to  tender 
their  homage  to  King  Ferdinand  as  the  lawful 
governor  of  the  realm  in  her  name."  These  ar- 
rangements were  unsatisfactory  to  many  of  the 
Castilian  nobles,  who  opened  a  correspondence 
with  Philip,  in  the  Netherlands,  and  persuaded  him 
"to  assert  his  pretensions  to  undivided  supremacy 
in  Castile."  Opposition  to  Ferdinand's  regency  in- 
creased, and  it  was  fomented  not  only  by  Philip  and 
his  friends,  but  by  the  king  of  France,  Louis  XII. 
To  placate  the  latter  enemy,  Ferdinand  sought 
in  marriage  a  niece  of  the  French  king,  Germaine, 
daughter  of  Jean  de  Foix,  and  negotiated  a  treaty, 
signed  at  Blois,  October  12,  I'lO'?  in  which  he  re- 
signed his  claims  on  Naples  to  his  intended  bride 
and  her  heirs.  Louis  was  now  detached  from  the 
interests  of  Philip,  and  refused  permission  to  the 
archduke  to  pass  through  his  kingdom.  But  Ferdi- 
nand, astute  as  he  was,  allowed  himself  to  be  de- 
ceived by  his  son-in-law,  who  agreed  to  a  compro- 
mise, known  as  the  concord  of  Salamanca,  which 
provided  for  the  government  of  Castile  in  the 
joint  names  of  Ferdinand,  Philip,  and  Joanna,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  was  secretly  preparing  to 
transfer  his  wife  and  himself  to  Spain  by  sea.  On 
the  first  attempt  they  were  driven  to  England 
by  a  storm;  but  in  April,  1506,  Philip  and  Joanna 
landed  at  Coruna,  in  Spain,  and  in  June  Ferdinand 
was  forced  to  sign  and  swear  to  an  agreement  "by 
which  he  surrendered  the  entire  sovereignty  of 
Castile   to   Philip   and   Joanna,   reserving   to   him- 


self only  the  grand-masterships  of  the  military 
orders,  and  the  revenues  secured  by  Isabella's  testa- 
ment." Philip  took  the  government  into  his  own 
hands,  endeavoring  to  obtain  authority  to  place 
his  wife  in  confinement,  as  one  insane;  but  this 
the  Castilians  would  not  brook.  Otherwise  he 
carried  things  with  a  high  hand,  surrounding  him- 
self with  Flemish  favorites,  and  revolutionizing  the 
government  in  every  branch  and  the  court  in  every 
feature.  His  insolence,  extravagance  and  frivolity 
excited  general  disgust,  and  would  probably  have 
provoked  serious  revolts,  if  the  country  had  been 
called  upon  to  endure  them  long.  But  Phihp's 
reign  was  brief.  He  sickened,  suddenly,  of  a  fever, 
and  died  on  September  25,  1506.  His  demented 
widow  would  not  permit  his  body  to  be. interred. 
A  provisional  council  of  regency  carried  on  the 
government  until  December.  After  that  it  drifted, 
with  no  better  authoritative  guidance  than  that  of 
the  poor  insane  queen,  until  July  1507,  when 
Ferdinand,  who  had  been  absent,  in  Naples,  during 
the  year  past,  returned  and  was  joyfully  welcomed. 
His  unfortunate  daughter  "henceforth  resigned  her- 
self to  her  father's  will.  .  .  .  Although  she  survived 
47  years,  she  never  quitted  the  walls  of  her  habita- 
tion; and  although  her  name  appeared  jointly  with 
that  of  her  son,  Charles  V.,  in  all  public  acts,  she 
never  afterwards  could  be  induced  to  sign  a  paper, 
or  take  part  in  any  transactions  of  a  public  nature. 
.  .  .  From  this  time  the  Catholic  king  exercised 
an  authority  nearly  as  undisputed,  and  far  less 
limited  and  defined,  than  in  the  days  of  Isabella. 
[He  exercised  this  authority  for  nine  years,  dying 
on  January  23,  1516.  By  his  last  will  he  settled 
the  succession  'of  Aragon  and  Naples  on  his  daugh- 
ter Joanna  and  her  heirs,  thus  uniting  the  sov- 
ereignty of  those  kingdoms  with  that  of  Castile, 
in  the  same  person.  The  administration  of  Castile 
during  Charles'  absence  was  intrusted  to  Ximenes, 
and  that  of  Aragon  to  the  king's  natural  son,  the 
archbishop  of  Saragossa.  In  September,  1517, 
Charles,  the  heir  of  many  kingdoms,  arrived  in 
Spain  from  the  Netherlands,  where  his  youth  had 
been  spent.  Two  months  later  Cardinal  Ximenes 
died,  but  not  before  Charles  had  rudely  and  un- 
gratefully dismissed  him  from  the  government.  The 
queen,  Joanna,  was  still  Hving;  but  her  arbitrary 
son  had  already  commanded  the  proclamation  of 
himself  as  king." — W.  H.  Prescott,  History  of  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  pt.  2,  ch.  12-13, 
16-17,  19-20,  24-25. — See  also  Austria:  1496-1526; 
Netherlands:  1494-1519. 

1498. — Expulsion  of  Jews.  See  Jews:  Spain: 
1498-1917- 

1498-1505. — Third  and  fourth  voyages  of  Co- 
lumbus. See  America:  1498-1505. 

1499-1536. — Discovery  and  settlement  of  Co- 
lombia.    See  Colombia:   1490-1536. 

1499-1550. — Discovery  and  conquest  of  Vene- 
zuela.    See   Venezuela:    1499-1550. 

15th-16th  centuries. — Spanish  exploration  and 
discovery  in  the  New  World.  See  America: 
Map  showing  voyages  of  discovery. 

15th-17th  centuries. — Wasted  commercial  op- 
portunities.— Trade  in  the  New  World.  See 
Commerce:  Era  of  geographic  expansion:  15th- 
17th  centuries:  Spanish  enterprise;  i6th-i7th  cen- 
turies:  Merchant  trading  companies. 

16th  century.  —  Counter  -  Reformation.  See 
CiiRiSTiANirv:  i6th  ccntur>':  Counter-Reformation. 

16th  century. — Exploration  and  conquest  in 
America. — Quest  of  EI  Dorado.  Sec  Latin 
America;  F>l  Dorado,  Quest  of. 

16th  century. — Early  projects  for  Panama  ca- 
nal. See  Panama  canal:  Projects  for  building 
canal  previous  to  1800. 
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Election  to  Imperial  Throne 


16th  century. — Treatment  of  Indians  and  ne- 
groes in  America. — Slavery.  See  Latin  Amkrica: 
1504-1685;  Slavkry;   14Q3-1542. 

1501-1504. — Treaty  between  Ferdinand  and 
Louis  XII  for  partition  of  Naples. — Their  quar- 
rel and  war.     See  Italy:    1501-1504. 

1505-1510. — Conquests  on  the  Barbary  coast. 
See  Barbary  States:   1505-1510. 

1508-1509. — League  of  Cambrai  against  Venice. 
See  Venice:    1508-150Q. 

1509-1511. — Attempts  of  Ojeda  and  Nicuesa  to 
colonize    in    New    World.     See   America:    1509- 

iSii- 

1511. — Conquest  of  Cuba.    See  Cuba:  1511. 

1511-1513. — Ferdinand  of  Aragon  in  Holy 
League   against   France.     See  Italy:    1510-1513. 


Spaniards  were  induced  to  regard  him  as  a  prince 
of  a  slow  and  narrow  Kcniu.s.  But  the  Rreatest 
dis-satisfaction  arose  from  his  attachment  to  his 
Flemish  favourites,  who  cnpro.sscd  or  exj>o.sed  to 
sale  every  office  of  honour  or  emolument,  and 
whose  rapacity  was  so  unbounded  that  they  are 
said  to  have  remitted  to  the  Netherlands  no  ies.-^ 
a  sum  than  1,100,000  ducats  in  the  sjjace  of  ten 
months.  .  .  .  While  Spain,  aKitated  by  a  general 
discontent,  was  ready  for  rebellion,  a  spacious  tu-ld 
was  opened  to  the  ambition  of  her  monarch.  The 
death  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  [1519]  had  left 
vacant  the  imperial  throne  of  Germany.  The 
kings  of  Spain,  of  France,  and  of  England,  offered 
themselves  as  candidates  for  this  high  dignity," 
and   Charles   was  chosen,   entering   now    upon   his 


CHARLES  V   ENTERING  THE  MONASTERY  AT  YUSTE 
(After   painting  by  Joaquin   Agrasot   y  Juan) 


1512-15;15. — Conquest  of  Navarre. — Its  incor- 
poration ip  the  kingdom  of  Castile.  See  Na- 
-varke:   1422-1521 

1513-1764. — Discovery  of  the  Pacific  by  Bal- 
boa.— Spanish  exploration  in  the  Pacific.  See 
America:    1513-1517;  Pacific  ocean:   1513-1764. 

1515-1557. — Discovery  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
and  colonization  of  Paraguay.     See  Paraguay: 

1515-1557- 

1517. — Treaty  of  Noyon,  between  Charles  and 
Francis  I.     See  France:    1516-1517. 

1517-1518. — Discovery  and  exploration  of 
Mexico.     See  America:    1517-1518. 

1518-1522.— Popular  discontent.-— Election  of 
Charles  to  the  German  imperial  throne.^Re- 
bellion  of  Holy  Junta,  and  its  failure. — Abso- 
lutism of  the  crown  established. — Charles  had 
not  been  long  in  Spain  before  "symptoms  of  dis- 
content .  .  .  were  everywhere  visible.  Charles 
spoke  the  Spanish  language  imperfectly:  his  dis- 
course was  consequently  slow  and  delivered  with 
hesitation ;  and  from  that  circumstance  many  of  the 
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great  career  as  the  renowned  Emperor,  Charles  V, 
(See  Germany;  1519.)  "Charles  received  the  news 
of  his  election  to  the  imperial  throne  with  the  joy 
that  was  natural  to  a  young  and  aspiring  mind. 
But  his  elevation  was  far  from  affording  the  same 
satisfaction  to  his  Spanish  subjects,  who  foresaw 
that  their  blood  and  their  treasures  would  be 
lavished  in  the  support  of  German  politics.  [With 
great  difficulty  he  obtained  from  the  Cortes  money 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  proceed  to  Germany  in 
a  suitable  style.  Having  accomplished  this,  he 
sailed  from  Corunna  in  May,  1520,  leaving  his  old 
preceptor,  now  Cardinal  Adrian,  of  Utrecht,  to 
be  regent  during  his  absence.]  As  soon  as  it  was 
understood  that  although  the  Cortes  had  voted 
him  a  free  gift,  they  had  not  obtained  the  recjress 
of  any  grievance,  the  indignation  of  the  people 
became  general  and  uncontrollable.  The  citizens 
of  Toledo  took  arms,  attacked  the  citadel,  and 
compelled  the  governor  to  surrender,  Having,  ip 
the  next  place,  established  a  democratical  form  qf 
government,  composed  of  deputies  from  the  several 
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Absolutism  Established 


SPAIN,  1528-1570 


parishes  of  the  city,  they  levied  troops,  and  ap- 
pointed, for  their  commander,  Don  Juan  de  Padilla, 
son  of  the  Commendator  of  Castile  a  young  man 
of  an  ambitious  and  daring  spirit,  and  a  great 
favourite  with  the  populace.  Segovia,  Burgos, 
Zamora,  and  several  other  cities,  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Toledo." — J.  Bigland,  History  of  Spain, 
V.  I,  ch.  12. — "In  July  [1520],  deputies  from  the 
principal  Castilian  cities  met  in  Avila;  and  having 
formed  an  association  called  the  Santa  Junta,  or 
Holy  League,  proceeded  to  deliberate  concerning 
the  proper  methods  of  redressing  the  grievances  of 
the  nation.  The  Junta  declared  the  authority  of 
Adrian  illegal,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a 
foreigner,  and  required  him  to  resign  it;  while 
Padilla,  by  a  sudden  march,  seized  the  person  of 
Joanna  at  Tordesillas.  The  unfortunate  queen 
displayed  an  interval  of  reason,  during  which  she 
authorised  Padilla  to  do  all  that  was  necessary  for 
the  safety  of  the  kingdom;  but  she  soon  relapsed 
into  her  former  imbecility,  and  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  sign  any  more  papers.  The  Junta  never- 
theless carried  on  all  their  deliberations  in  her 
name;  and  Padilla,  marching  with  a  considerable 
array  to  Valladolid,  seized  the  seals  and  public 
archives,  and  formally  deposed  Adrain.  Charles 
now  issued  from  Germany  circular  letters  addressed 
to  the  Castilian  cities,  making  great  concessions, 
which,  however,  were  not  deemed  satisfactory  by 
the  Junta;  who,  conscious  of  their  power,  pro- 
ceeded to  draw  up  a  remonstrance,  containing  a 
long  list  of  grievances.  .  .  .  Charles  having  refused 
to  receive  the  remonstrance  which  was  forwarded 
to  him  in  Germany,  the  Junta  proceeded  to  levy 
open  war  against  him  and  the  nobles ;  for  the  latter, 
who  had  at  first  sided  with  the  Junta,  finding 
their  own  privileges  threatened  as  well  as  those 
of  the  King,  began  now  to  support  the  royal  au- 
thority. The  army  of  the  Junta,  which  numbered 
about  20,000  men,  was  chiefly  composed  of  me- 
chanics and  persons  unacquainted  with  the  use  of 
arms ;  Padilla  was  set  aside,  and  the  command  given 
to  Don  Pedro  de  Giron,  a  rash  and  inexperienced 
young  nobleman.  [From  this  time  the  insurrection 
failed  rapidly.  In  December,  the  royalists  recovered 
Tordesillas  and  the  person  of  Queen  Joanna ;  and 
in  April,  1521,  Padilla  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner 
and  executed,  near  Villalar.]  This  defeat  proved 
the  ruin  of  the  Junta.  Valladolid  and  most  of  the 
other  confederated  towns  now  submitted,  but 
Toledo,  animated  by  the  grief  and  courage  of 
Padilla's  widow,  still  held  out.  [Even  after  the 
surrender  of  the  city]  Dona  Maria  retired  to  the 
citadel  and  held  it  four  months  longer;  but  on 
the  loth  Feb.,  1522,  she  was  compelled  to  surrender, 
and  escaped  in  disguise  to  Portugal;  after  which 
tranquillity  was  re-established  in  Castile." — T.  H. 
Dyer,  History  of  modern  Europe,  v.  i,  bk.  2,  ck.  3. 
— "The  insurrection  was  a  failure;  and  the  blow 
which  crushed  the  insurgents  on  the  plains  of 
Villalar  deprived  them  [the  Spaniards  at  large] 
for  ever  of  the  few  liberties  which  they  had  been 
permitted  to  retain.  They  were  excluded  from  all 
share  in  the  government,  and  were  henceforth  sum- 
moned to  the  cortes  only  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
heir  apparent,  or  to  furnish  subsidies  for  their 
master.  .  .  .  The  nobles,  who  had  stood  by  their 
master  in  the  struggle,  fared  no  better.  .  .  .  They 
gradually  sunk  into  the  unsubstantial  though  glit- 
tering pageant  of  a  court.  Meanwhile  the  govern- 
ment of  Castile,  assuming  the  powers  of  both  mak- 
ing the  laws  and  enforcing  their  execution,  became 
in  its  essential  attributes  nearly  as  absolute  as  that 
of  Turkey."— W.  H.  Prescott,  ///.s<orv  of  the  reign 
of  PhUip  II,  bk.  6,  ch.  I.— The  rebellion  of  the 
Junta  was  suppressed  with  difficulty;  but  the  sup- 
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pression  was  accomplished  (1521-1522),  and  it 
proved  to  be  the  last  struggle  for  popular  freedom 
in  Spain.  The  government  used  its  victory  with  an 
unsparing  determination  to  establish  absolute 
powers,  and  it  succeeded.  The  conditions  needed 
for  absolutism  were  already  created,  in  fact,  by 
the  deadly  blight  which  the  Inquisition  had  been 
casting  upon  Spain  for  forty  years. — See  also 
Cortes:  Early  Spanish. 

Also  in:  W.  Robertson,  History  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  V,  v.  2,  bit.  3. — R.  Sabatini,  Torquemada 
and  the  Spanish  Inquisition. — E.  Armstrong,  Em- 
peror Charles  V. — F.  L.  de  Gomara,  Annals  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V. 

1519-1524. — Conquest  of  Mexico.  See  Mexico: 
1519  to  1524. 

1521. — Discovery  of  the  Philippines  by  Magel- 
lan.   See  Philippine  islands:  1521. 

1521-1555. — Religious  persecution  in  the  Neth- 
erlands under  Charles  V.  See  Netherlands: 
1521-1555- 

1523. — Conspiracy  of  Charles  V  with  the  con- 
stable of  Bourbon  against  France.  See  France: 
1520-1523. 

1523-1527.— Wars  against.  France  in  Italy.— 
Dealings  of  Pope  Clement  VII  with  Emperor 
Charles. — Imperial  revenge. — Capture  and  sack 
of  Rome.  See  France:  1523-1525;  Italy:  1523- 
1527;  1527. 

1524. — Disputes  with  Portugal  in  the  division 
of  the  New  World. — Voyage  of  Magellan  and 
the  Congress  of  Badajos.  See  America:  1519- 
1524- 

1524-1526. — Compulsory  and  nominal  conver- 
sion of  Moors  or  Moriscos. — Charles,  whose  mind 
was  dense  in  its  bigotry,  urged  on  the  Inquisition, 
and  pointed  its  dreadful  engines  of  destruction 
against  the  unfortunate  Moriscos.  or  Moors,  who 
had  been  forced  to  submit  to  Christian  baptism 
after  their  subjugation.  Many  of  these  followers 
of  Mohammed  had  afterwards  taken  up  again  the 
prayers  and  practices  of  their  own  faith,  either 
secretly  or  in  quiet  ways,  and  their  relapse  appears 
to  have  been  winked  at,  m.ore  or  less.  For  they 
were  a  most  useful  people,  far  surpassing  the 
Spaniards  in  industry,  in  thrift  and  knowledge 
of  agriculture,  and  in  mechanical  skill.  Many  of 
the  arts  and  manufacturers  of  the  kingdom  were 
entirely  in  their  hands.  It  was  ruinous  to  inter- 
fere with  their  peaceful  labors.  But  Charles,  as 
heathenish  as  the  Grand  Turk  when  it  suited  his 
ends  to  be  so,  could  look  on  these  well-behaved 
and  useful  Moors  with  no  eyes  but  the  eyes  of  an 
orthodox  piety,  and  could  take  account  of  nothing 
but  their  infidel  faith.  He  began,  therefore,  in 
1524,  the  heartless,  senseless  and  suicidal  persecution 
of  the  Moriscos  which  exterminated  them  or  drove 
them  from  the  land,  and  which  contributed  signally 
to  the  making  of  Spain  an  exemplary  pauper  among 
the  nations. — See  also  Moors:  1402-1600. 

1524-1528. — Discovery  and  exploration  of  Pe- 
ru.   See  America:   i 524-1 528, 

1525. — Beginning  of  Spanish  enterprise  in 
Newfoundland  waters.  See  Newfoundland: 
1501-1578. 

1526.— Treaty  of  Madrid.— Perfidy  of  Francis 
I.    See  France:  i 525-1 526. 

1527-1529.— Successes  of  Charles  V  in  Italy.— 
Treaty  of  Barcelona  with  the  pope. — Peace  of 
Cambrai,  or  the  "Ladies'  Peace."  See  Italy: 
1527-1520. 

1528-1542. — Expeditions  of  Narvaei  and  Her- 
nando de  Soto  in  Florida.  See  Florida:  1528- 
1542. 

1528-1570. — Rule  of  Spanish  viceroys  in 
Naples.     See  Italy:    (Southern):    1528-1570. 

TO 


SPAIN,  1528-1648 


Philip  II 
His  Despotism 


SPAIN,  1559-1563 


1528-1648. — Rivalry  with  other  powers  for  con- 
trol in  the  New  World.     See  .Amkkica:  1528- 1648. 

1530-1533. — Conquest  of  Ecuador.  See  Ecua- 
dor: Aboriginal  kingdom  of  Quito. 

1530-1600. — Domination  in  Italy. — Establish- 
ment of  the  Inquisition.    See  Italy:  1530-1000 

1531-1541. — Pizarro's  conquest  of  Peru.  See 
Peru:   1528-1531,  to  1533-1548. 

1533-1809. — Rule  in  Bolivia.  See  Bolivia:  iS33- 
1809. 

1535. — Founding  of  Buenos  Aires.  See  Buenos 
Aires:  1535-1542. 

1535. — Conquest  and  vassalage  of  Tunis.  See 
Barbary  States:    1516-1535. 

1535-1778. — Conquest  and  domination  of  Chile. 
See  Chile:  1S3S-1724;  1S40-1778. 


1543.  —  Defeat      at      Brest. 


Sec      Brest: 
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PHILIP  II 
(After  painting  by  Titian,  in  the  Prado  Gallery,  Madrid) 

1535-1822. — Government  in  Mexico.  See  Mex- 
ico:  1535-1822. 

1536-1544. — Renewed  war  between  Charles  V 
and  Francis  I. — Treaty  of  Crespy.  See  France: 
1532-1547. 

1536-1731. — Conquest  and  control  of  New 
Granada.    See  Colombia:  1536-1731. 

1538. — Franco-Spanish  truce  regarding  trade 
in  the  New  World.     See  America:   1528-1648. 

1539. — Conquest  of  Ghent.  See  Ghent:  iS39- 
1540. 

1540-1541. — Explorations  in  southwest  Amer- 
ica.   See  America:  1540-1541. 

1541. — Disastrous  expedition  of  Charles  V 
against  Algiers.    See  Barbary  States:  1541. 

1541. — Settlement  of  eastern  coast  of  Yucatan. 
— Subjugation  of  the  Mayas.  See  Yucatan:  Geo- 
graphical description. 

1542. — Expedition  of  Villalobos  to  the  Philip- 
pines.   See  Philippine  islands:  1542. 


IS4.V 

1547-1558. — Proclamation  of  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion of  Charles  V  for  the  Netherlands. — Extent 
of  Spanish  possessions  in  the  Netherlands  and 
Italy.  See  Netherlands:  1547;  1555-1558;  Eu- 
rope:   1556. 

1555. — Abdication  of  Charles. — Accession  of 
Philip  II.    See  Netherlands:  1555. 

1555-1603. — Subserviency  of  papacy  to  Spain. 
See  Papacy:   1555- 1603. 

1556-1559. — War  with  France  and  the  pope. — 
Duke  of  Alva  in  Rome. — Successes  in  Italy  and 
northwestern  France. — Treaty  of  Cateau-Cam- 
bresis.  See  France:  1547-15SQ;  Rome:  Modern 
city:   1537-1621. 

1559-1563. — Early  measures  of  Philip  II. — His 
stupid  and  stifling  despotism. — His  attempt  to 
shut  knowledge  out  of  the  kingdom. — His  de- 
struction of  commerce  and  industry. — His  choice 
of  Madrid  for  a  capital. — His  building  of  the 
Escorial. — "Philip  arrived  in  Spain  on  the  8th  Sep- 
tember, 1559,  and  almost  his  first  act  was  to  mark 
his  personal  participation  in  the  effort  of  the 
Inquisition  to  extirpate  heresy  in  Spain.  Before 
his  arrival  the  regent  Juana  and  his  son  Don  Carlos 
had  sat  in  the  great  square  of  Valladolid  (21st  May, 
1559)  whilst  three  Spanish  priests  and  others  con- 
victed for  heresy  were  burnt  at  the  stake.  The 
Cortes  of  Castile  were  sitting  in  Valladolid  at  the 
time,  and  a  great  multitude  came  from  far  and 
near  to  see  the  grand  signt,  the  first  auto  da  fe  that 
had  ever  been  witnessed  in  state  by  a  prince  of 
the  house  of  Spain.  But  this  show  was  surpassed 
when  on  October  i8th  Philip  himself  sat  in  his 
splendidly  decked  balcony  opposite  the  Church  of 
St.  Martin  at  Valladolid,  surrounded  by  a  great 
multitude,  frantic  with  joy  to  see  their  beloved 
prince  again,  and  to  enjoy  a  brilliant  holiday  and 
obtain  the  forty  days'  indulgence  with  which  the 
Church  rewarded  them  for  their  attendance.  In 
their  presence  Philip  swore  solemnly  to  maintain 
the  purity  of  the  faith,  and  to  support  the  Holy 
Office." — M.  A.  S.  Hume,  Spain,  its  greatness  and 
decay,  1479-1788  {(Cambridge  Historical  Series,  p. 
130). — "In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  [Philip  II] 
issued  a  most  extraordinary  decree.  .  .  .  That  docu- 
ment is  a  signal  revelation  of  the  policy  which 
Philip  adopted  as  the  very  soul  of  his  Government. 
Determined  to  stop  by  all  imaginable  means  the 
infiltration  into  Spain  of  the  doctrines  of  the  re- 
ligious reformation  which  agitated  Europe,  it  seems 
that  he  planned  to  isolate  her  intellect  from  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  .  .  .  For  this  purpose 
he  ordered  that  none  of  his  subjects,  without  any 
exception  whatever,  should  leave  the  Kingdom  'to 
learn,  or  to  teach,  or  to  read  anything,'  or  even 
'reside'  in  any  of  the  universities,  colleges  or  schools 
established  in  foreign  parts.  To  those  who  were 
thus  engaged  he  prescribed  that  they  should  return 
home  within  four  months.  Any  ecclesiastic  violat- 
ing this  decree  was  to  be  denationalized  and  lose 
all  his  temporalities;  any  layman  was  to  be 
punished  with  the  confiscation  of  his  property  and 
perpetual  exile.  Thus  a  sort  of  Chinese  legislation 
and  policy  was  adopted  for  Spain.  There  was  to 
be  on  her  frontiers  a  line  of  custom-houses  through 
which  the  thought  of  man  could  not  pass  without 
examination.  No  Spaniard  was  to  receive  or  to 
communicate  one  idea  without  the  leave  of  Philip. 
...  In  1560,  the  Cortes  of  Castile  had  their  second 
meeting  under  the  reign  of  Philip.  .  .  .  The  Cortes 
presented  to  Philip  one  hundred  and  eleven  pe- 
titions. ...  To  those  petitions  which  aimed  at 
something  practicable  and  judicious  he  gave  some 
of  his  usual  evasive  answers,  but  he  granted  very 
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readily  those  which  were  absurd.  For  instance, 
he  promulgated  sumptuary  ordinances  which  were 
ridiculous,  and  which  could  not  possibly  have  any 
salutary  effects.  He  also  published  decrees  which 
were  restrictive  of  commerce,  and  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  gold,  silver,  grains,  cattle  and  other 
products  of  the  soil,  or  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry of  the  country.  ...  In  the  meantime,  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Kingdom  was  rapidly 
growing  worse,  and  the  deficit  resulting  from  the 
inequaHty  of  expenditure  and  revenue  was  assuming 
the  most  alarming  proportions.  All  the  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  means  and  resources  had  been 
exhausted.  .  .  .  Yet,  on  an  average,  Philip  received 
annually  from  his  American  Dominions  alone  more 
than  1,200,000  ducats — which  was  at  least  equiva- 
lent to  $6,000,000  at  the  present  epoch.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Finances,  or  Hacienda,  after  consulting  with 
Philip,  could  not  devise  anything  else,  to  get  out 
of  difficulty,  than  to  resort  again  to  the  sale  of 
titles  of  nobility,  the  sale  of  vassals  and  other  Royal 


world,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Spaniards." — C. 
Gayarre,  Philip  II  of  Spain,  ch.  4. — "The  common 
tradition  that  Philip  built  the  Escorial  in  pursuance 
of  a  vow  which  he  made  at  the  time  of  the  great 
battle  of  St.  Quentin,  the  loth  of  August,  1557,  has 
been  rejected  by  modem  critics.  .  .  .  But  a  recently 
discovered* document  leaves  little  doubt  that  such  a 
vow  was  actually  made.  However  this  may  have 
been,  it  is  certain  that  the  king  designed  to  com- 
memorate the  event  by  this  structure,  as  is  inti- 
mated by  its  dedication  to  St.  Lawrence,  the  martyr 
on  whose  day  the  victory  was  gained.  The  name 
given  to  the  place  was  'El  Sitio  de  San  Lorenzo  el 
Real.'  But  the  monastery  was  better  known  from 
the  hamlet  near  which  it  stood — El  Escurial,  or 
El  Escorial — which  latter  soon  became  the  ortho- 
graphy generally  adopted  by  the  Castilians.  .  .  . 
His  father  the  Emperor  had  directed  by  his  will 
that  his  bones  should  remain  at  Yuste  until  a 
more  suitable  place  should  be  provided  for  them 
by  his  son.     The  building  now  to  be  erected  was 


ESCORIAL 


property,  the  alienation  of  certain  rights,  and  the 
concession  of  privileges.  ...  It  is  difficult  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  wretched  administration  which  had 
been  introduced  in  Spain,  and  of  those  abuses 
which,  like  venomous  leeches,  preyed  upon  her 
vitals.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  Castile,  for  in- 
stance, according  to  a  census  made  in  1541,  there 
was  a  population  of  near  800,000  souls,  and  that 
out  of  every  eight  men  there  was  one  who  was 
noble  and  exempt  from  taxation,  thereby  increasing 
the  weight  of  the  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
rest ;  and  as  if  this  evil  was  not  already  unbearable, 
Philip  was  selling  profusely  letters  patent  of 
nobility.  ...  In  these  conjunctures  [1560],  Philip, 
who  had  shown,  on  all  occasions,  that  he  preferred 
residing  in  Madrid,  .  .  .  determined  to  make  that 
city  the  permanent  seat  of  the  Court  and  of  the 
Supreme  Government,  and  therefore  the  capital  of 
the  Monarchy.  That  barren  and  insalubrious  lo- 
cality presented  but  one  advantage,  if  it  be  one  of 
much  value,  that  of  being  a  central  point.  .  . 
Shortly  after  having  selected  Madrid  as  his  capital, 
Philip  had  laid  [1563]  with  his  own  hands,  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  city,  the  first  stone  of  the  founda- 
tions of   the   Escorial,  that   eighth   marvel   of   the 


designed  expressly  as  a  mausoleum  for  Philip's 
parents,  as  well  as  for  their  descendants  of  the 
royal  line  of  Austria.  But  the  erection  of  a  re- 
ligious house  on  a  magnificent  scale,  that  would 
proclaim  to  the  world  his  devotion  to  the  Faith, 
was  the  predominant  idea  in  the  mind  of  Philip. 
It  was,  moreover,  a  part  of  his  scheme  to  combme 
in  the  plan  a  palace  for  himself  for,  with  a  taste 
which  he  may  be  said  to  have  inherited  from  his 
father,  he  loved  to  live  in  the  sacred  shadows  of 
the  cloister.  These  ideas,  somewhat  incongruous 
as  they  may  seem,  were  fully  carried  out  by  the 
erection  of  an  edifice  dedicated  at  once  to  the  three- 
fold purpose  of  a  palace,  a  monastery,  and  a  tomb. 
Soon  after  the  king's  return  to  Spain,  he  set  about 
carrying  his  plan  into  execution.  The  site  which, 
after  careful  examination,  he  selected  for  the  build- 
ing, was  among  the  mountains  of  the  Guadarrama, 
on  the  borders  of  New  Castile,  about  eight  leagues 
northwest  of  Madrid.  Before  a  stone  of  the  new 
edifice  was  laid,  Philip  had  taken  care  to  provide 
himself  with  the  tenants  who  were  to  occupy  it. 
At  a  general  chapter  of  the  Jeronymite  fraternity, 
a  prior  was  chosen  for  the  convent  of  the  Escorial, 
which   was   to   consist  of   fifty   members,   soon  in- 
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creased  to  double  that  number.  ...  On  the  twenty- 
third  of  April,  1563,  the  first  stone  of  the  monastery 
was  laid.  ...  In  1584,  the  masonry  of  the  Escorial 
was  completed.  Twenty-one  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  first  stone  of  the  monastery  was  laid.  This 
certainly  must  be  regarded  as  a  short  period  for 
the  erection  of  so  stupendous  a  pile.  .  .  .  Probably 
no  single  edifice  ever  contained  such  an  amount 
and  variety  of  inestimable  treasures  as  the  Escorial, 
— so  many  paintings  and  sculptures  by  the  greatest 
masters, — so  many  articles  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship, composed  of  the  most  precious  materials.  [It 
was  despoiled  by  the  French  in  1808,  and  in  1837 
the  finest  works  of  art  surviving  were  removed 
to  Madrid.]  The  Escorial  ceased  to  be  a  royal 
residence.  Tenantless  and  unprotected,  it  was  left 
to  the  fury  of  the  blasts  which  swept  down  the 
hills  of  the  Guadarrama." — W.  H.  Prescott,  History 
of  the  Reign  of  Philip  II,  v.  3.  bk.  6,  ch.  2.— See 
also  Netherlands:    1559-1562;    1562-1566. 

1559-1713. — Relations  with  Savoy  and  Pied- 
mont.   See  Savoy  AND  Piedmont:  1559-1580;  1580- 

1713- 

1560.— Establishment  of  the  province  of  Costa 
Rica.     See  Costa  Rica:    1540-163Q. 

1560.— Disastrous  expedition  against  Tripoli. 
See  Barbary  States:  1543-1560. 

1553-1564. — Repulse  of  the  Moors  from  Oran 
and  Mazarquiver. — Capture  of  Peiion  de  Velez. 
See  Barbary  States:  1563-1565. 

1564-1598.— Rule  in  the  Philippines.  See 
Philippine  islands:  1564-1572;  i574;  1581-1S98. 

1565. — Massacre  of  French  Huguenots  in 
Florida  and  occupation  of  the  country.  See 
Florida:  1564-1565;  1565;  1567-1568. 

1566-1571. — Edict  against  the  Moriscos. — 
Their  rebellion  and  suppression.  See  Moors: 
1492-1600. 

1566-1575. — Revolt  in  the  Netherlands  against 
Spanish  rule. — Congress  of  Breda.  See  Nether- 
lands: 1566,  to  1575-1577- 

1570-1571. — Holy  League  with  Venice  and  the 
pope  against  the  Turks. — Great  battle  and  vic- 
tory of  Lepanto.    See  Turkey:  1566-1571. 

1572. — Rejoicing  of  Philip  at  the  news  of  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day.  See  France: 
1572    (August-October). 

1572-1573.— Capture  of  Tunis  by  Don  John  of 
Austria,  and  its  recovery,  with  Goletta,  by  the 
Turks.    See  Turkey:  1572-1573. 

1572-1580. — Drake's  piratical  warfare  against 
Spain.    See  America:  1572-1580. 

1572-1592. — Spanish  dominance  of  the  Jesuits. 
— Attitude  of  Philip  II  toward  the  order.  See 
Jesuits:  1573-1592. 

1579-1609. — Dutch  republic  declares  its  inde- 
pendence.— Decline  of  Spanish  power  in  the 
Netherlands.  —  Independence  recognized.  See 
Netherlands:   1577-1581,  to  1594-1609. 

1580. — Crown  of  Portugal  claimed  by  Philip  II 
and  secured  by  force. — Annexation  of  Portu- 
guese trade  in  the  New  World.  See  Portugal: 
1579-1580;  .America:  1528-1648. 

1580. — Aid  in  Irish  rebellion.  See  Ireland: 
1559-1603. 

1585. — Secret  Alliance  with  the  Catholic 
League  of  France.    See  France:  1576-1585. 

1587-1588. — Declaration  of  war  against  Eng- 
land.— Destruction  of  the  Armada.  See  Eng- 
land: 1587-1588,  to  1588-1590. 

1590. — Aid  rendered  to  the  Catholic  League  in 
France. — Parma's  deliverance  of  Paris. — Philip's 
ambition  to  wear  the  French  crown.  See  France: 
1590. 

1592. — Relief  of  Rouen  by  Spaniards  under  the 
duke  of  Parma.    See  France:  1591-1593. 


1593-1625. — Development  of  Spanish  trade  in 
Japan. — Expulsion    of    Spaniards.     Sec    Japan: 

1593-1625. 

1595-1598. — War   with   Henry    IV    of    France. 
See  France:  1593-1598. 

1595-1598. — Spanish  colonization  in  New  Mex- 
ico.   See  New  Mexico:  1595-1598. 

1596. — Capture  and  plundering  of  Cadiz  by 
English  and  Dutch. — "In  the  beginning  of  1596, 
Philip  won  an  important  triumph  by  the  capture 
of  Calais.  But  this  awoke  the  alarm  of  England 
and  of  the  Hollanders  as  much  as  of  the  French. 
A  joint  expedition  was  equipped  against  Spain 
in  which  the  English  took  the  lead.  Lord  Admiral 
Howard  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  150  vessels  against 
Cadiz,  and  the  Earl  of  Essex  commanded  the  land 
forces.  On  June  21  the  Spanish  ships  which  as- 
sembled lor  the  defence  of  the  town  were  entirely 
defeated.  Essex  was  the  first  to  leap  on  shore, 
and  the  English  troops  easily  took  the  city.  The 
clemency  of  the  English  soldiers  contrasted  favoura- 
bly with  the  terrible  barbarities  of  the  Spaniards 
in  the  Netherlands.  'The  mercy  and  the  clemency 
that  had  been  showed  here,'  wrote  Lord  Howard, 
'will  be  spoken  of  throughout  the  world.'  No  man 
or  woman  was  needlessly  injured;  but  Cadiz  was 
sacked,  and  the  shipping  in  its  harbour  destroyed. 
Essex  wished  to  follow  up  this  exploit  by  a  further 
attack  upon  Spain ;  but  Howard,  who  had  accom- 
plished the  task  for  which  he  had  been  sent,  insisted 
on  returning  home." — M.  Creighton,  Age  of  Eliz- 
abeth, bk.  7,  ch.  3. — "The  results  of  this  expedition 
were  considerable,  for  the  king's  navy  was  crippled, 
a  great  city  was  destroyed,  and  some  millions  of 
plunder  had  been  obtained.  But  the  permanent 
possession  of  Cadiz,  which,  in  such  case,  Essex 
hoped  to  exchange  for  Calais,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  fleet  at  the  Azores — possible  achievements 
both,  and  unwisely  neglected — would  have  been  far 
more  profitable,  at  least  to  England." — J.  L. 
Motley,  History  of  the  United  Netherlands,  v.  3, 
ch.  32. — See  also  Cadiz:  1596. 

1596-1602. — Second  and  third  Armadas. — 
Death  of  Philip  II. — Failure  of  Irish  alliance 
against  England.— "On  October  23,  1596,  the  new 
Armada  of  98  ships  and  16,000  men  sailed  from 
Corunna  only  to  be  scattered  by  tempest  off  Finis- 
terre.  Twenty  vessels  with  3000  souls  on  board 
perished  in  the  storm;  thousands  more  died  of 
pestilence  in  the  ports  of  refuge  in  northern  Spain ; 
and  for  that  year,  at  least,  England  and  Ireland 
were  safe  from  attack.  Again,  in  1597,  an  attempt 
was  made  with  exactly  similar  result.  All  unready, 
foul  and  unseaworthy,  with  rotten  stores  and  faint- 
ing crews,  the  third  Armada,  consisting  of  44  royal 
galleons,  16  chartered  ships  and  a  large  number  of 
hulks  and  small  craft,  put  to  sea  too  late  in  the 
season  for  safety  (October  18) — not  bound  this  time 
for  Ireland  at  first,  but,  with  instructions  drawn 
up  in  defiance  of  all  prudence,  to  capture  Falmouth 
by  surprise  or  treachery.  A  mere  head-wind  in 
the  Channel  took  the  heart  out  of  admiral  and 
men  for  so  hopeless  an  enterprise;  and  the  fleet 
ran  back  ignominiously  to  Spain,  without  even 
making  an  attempt." — M.  Hume,  Spain  under 
Philip  III  {Cambridge  modern  history,  v.  3.  P- 
529.). — "Philip  died  in  1598.  ...  He  was  four 
times  married.  By  his  first  wife,  Mary  of  Portugal, 
he  had  one  son,  Don  Carlos,  whose  fate  has 
deepened  the  sombre  aspect  of  his  reign.  That 
young  prince,  who  was  of  a  haughtv  and  violent, 
unbalanced  temper,  was  exasperated  by  his  father's 
refusal  to  admit  him  to  a  share  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  though  he  had  never  shown 
any  capacity  for  public  affairs.  After  giving 
many  proofs  of  a  discontented  and  disordered  mind. 
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he  was,  on  an  accusation  of  holding  a  treasonable 
correspondence  with  the  Flemish  insurgents,  ar- 
rested in  his  bed  by  Philip  himself,  at  midnight,  and 
committed  to  prison,  where  he  terminated  his 
miserable  existence,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  .  .  . 
Writers,  who  believed  Philip  capable  of  any 
atrocity,  have  asserted  without  a  scintilla  of  proper 
evidence,  that  he  was  the  murderer  of  his  son ; 
and  upon  this  foundation  has  the  superstructure 
been  formed  of  a  romantic  tale  of  a  mutual  and 
criminal  passion  between  Don  Carlos  and  his 
father's  third  wife,  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  France, 
who  had  originally  been  betrothed  to  himself,  and 
whose  life,  which  closed  quickly  afterwards,  is 
also  said  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  jealous 
vengeance  of  her  husband.  For  this  charge  against 
any  of  the  parties  there  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  no  foundation.  Philips  second  wife  was 
Queen  Mary  of  England,  who  had  no  issue.  By 
Elizabeth  Philip  had  two  daughters,  who,  together 
with  his  son  and  successor  by  his  fourth  wife 
Anne,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II., 
were  the  only  legitimate  issue  which  he  left." — 
W.  W.  Norman,  Philip  the  Second,  king  of  Spain 
(Historical  studies,  pamphlet  no.  i,  pp.  20-22). — 
"With  the  death  of  Philip  II  the  hopes  of  the 
Irreconcilable  English  Catholics  revived.  Fanatics 
such  as  Fuentes  and  the  Adelantado  assured  the 
new  sovereign  that  it  would  be  easy  to  impose 
a  Spanish  monarch  upon  England.  Philip  [III] 
listened;  and  once  more  the  arsenals  of  Spain  re- 
sounded with  naval  preparations.  By  the  end  of 
July,  1699,  the  Adelantado,  Don  Martin  de  Padilla, 
had  mustered  in  Lisbon  and  Galicia  the  most  for- 
midable Spanish  fleet  collected  since  the  great 
Armada.  The  new  squadron  consisted  of  35  gal- 
leons, 22  galleys,  and  over  50  other  vessels,  with 
a  mihtary  force  of  25,000  men.  There  was  for  the 
moment  a  revival  in  Spain  of  the  proud  old  crusad- 
ing spirit,  thanks  to  the  youth  of  the  King,  the 
lavish  splendor  of  his  Court,  and  the  heroics  of 
Lerma.  This  futile  boasting  incensed  England,  and 
animated  Ireland;  but  the  danger  was  not  really 
great.  .  .  .  After  three  months  of  vain  vapouring 
the  Adelantado's  great  fleet,  badly  provided,  ill- 
armed,  and  poorly  manned,  could  only  start  on  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  escort  home  the  American 
silver  ships  and  defend  the  Canaries  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Dutch.  By  the  time  the  wretched 
Spanish  squadron  reached  the  Azores  (September 
30,  1599),  22  out  of  the  85  ships  had  foundered  at 
sea.  ...  As  for  help  to  the  Irish  Catholics,  only 
two  small  pinnaces  were  sent  to  Loch  Foyle  with 
arms  and  money,  over  the  division  of  which  Tyrone 
and  O'Donnell  quarreled;  and  nothing  was  seen 
of  the  oft-promised  Spanish  army.  But  Philip 
and  Lerma  would  not  learn  wisdom  from  defeat. 
.  .  .The  Cortes  of  Castile  were  persuaded  to  vote 
a  larger  sum  than  ever  before — 24  millions  of 
ducats  in  six  years — and  at  length  the  Spanish 
fleet  of  33  ships  and  4500  soldiers  sailed  from 
Lisbon  to  support  Tyrone  and  O'Donnell  early  in 
September,  1601.  .  .  .  All  Ireland  was  aflame;  and 
this  was  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  moment  for 
the  future  of  Protestant  England  in  Elizabeth's 
reign.  On  January  2,  1602  (N.  S.),  the  decisive 
battle  was  fought.  Outmanoeuvred  by  Montjoy, 
the  rebel  forces,  with  the  Spanish  auxiliaries  that 
had  joined  them  from  Castlehaven,  were  utterly 
routed." — M.  A.  S.  Hume,  Spain  under  Philip  III 
(Cambridge  modern  history,  v.  3,  pp.  S30-533). 

16th  century. — Machinery  of  absolutism. — The 
sixteenth  century  in  Europe  was  a  period  notable 
for  the  growth  of  absolutism  in  government.  In 
this  process,  new  institutions  were  devised  and 
old  ones  remodelled  and  adapted  to  the  growing 


power  of  the  king.  A  perfect  exemplification  of  all 
this  is  found  in  Spain  during  the  reign  of  Philip  II. 
"The  predecessor  of  the  Council  of  Castile,  which 
came  to  be  the  high  court  of  appeal  in  Spain,  with 
jurisdiction  over  all  the  audiencias,  was  created 
in  1367.  It  was  first  known  as  the  Consejo  Real 
(Royal  Council)  and  was  composed  of  the  king's 
confidential  ministers  who  sat  in  session  with  the 
monarch  himself.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  council, 
as  first  established,  was  Hmited  to  administrative 
matters,  while  the  curia  or  audiencia  of  1274 
exercised  the  supreme  judicial  authority.  Juan  II 
[1406-1454]  increased  the  membership  of  the  Royal 
Council,  and  divided  it  into  two  salas,  one  sala 
being  for  the  determination  of  administrative  mat- 
ters, and  the  other,  with  sixteen  members,  for  the 
trial  of  judicial  cases  appealed  from  the  audiencias. 
The  tendency  and  temperament  of  this  tribunal, 
however,  seem  to  have  been  aristocratic  rather 
than  juristic,  and  in  order  to  remedy  this  defect 
the  Catholic  Monarchs  added  more  lawyers 
(togados)  in  1480  and  relegated  most  of  the  nobles 
to  the  category  of  military  and  honorary  members 
(de  capa  y  espada) .  The  council  participated  in 
both  administrative  and  legal  matters.  The 
monarch  nominally  gave  one  day  a  week  to  per- 
sonal attendance  on  the  sessions  of  this  tribunal. 
After  1480,  the  Council  met  in  various  sections  or 
salas,  one  for  the  consideration  of  general  adminis- 
trative affairs,  one  for  judicial  matters,  another 
for  provisional  administration,  and  one  for  financial 
affairs.  Another  tribunal  of  importance  which 
was  founded  during  this  epoch  was  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Inquisition,  and  this  came  to  have 
jurisdiction  ultimately  over  subordinate  commis- 
saries and  tribunals  both  in  Spain  and  in  the  Indies. 
The  Royal  Council  continued,  as  reformed  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  until  1586,  when  it  was 
modified  by  Philip  II,  who  raised  the  legal  require- 
ments for  membership  and  added  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  tribunal  in  1588,  the  important  Cdmura  of 
Castile.  This  was  'a  special  Council  of  persons 
of  whose  zeal  and  Christianity  there  is  much  satis- 
faction,' who  were  to  have  special  jurisdiction  over 
judicial  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  ...  It  exercised 
supervision  over  the  settlement  and  administration 
of  the  estates  of  prelates,  the  retention  of  bulls 
and  apostolic  briefs,  the  occupation  of  ecclesiastical 
benefices,  banishment,  the  extirpation  of  vice,  the 
punishment  of  crimes,  and  over  all  questions  in- 
volving the  moral  uplift  of  the  religious  orders. 
The  cdmara  was  empowered  to  enact  such  measures 
as  would  assist  the  pfovincials  and  prelates  in  the 
fulfillment  of  their  ecclesiastical  obligations,  it 
exercised  authority  over  all  questions  of  the  exten- 
tion  of  the  ecclesiastical  influence,  the  occupation 
of  the  new  provinces  by  the  orders,  and  the  trans- 
fer to  the  secular  church  of  districts  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  missionary  orders.  In  a  word,  the 
Cdmara  of  Castile  was  the  tribunal  through  which 
Spain  exercised  temporal  jurisdiction  over  the 
church." — C.  H.  Cunningham.  Institutional  back- 
ground of  Spanish-.lmrrican  history,  pp.  34-36. — 
"The  representative  institutions  of  Castile  had  been 
undermined  by  Charles,  during  whose  reign  the 
nobles  and  clergy  were  excluded  from  the  Cortes. 
Under  Charles  and  Philip  the  municipal  life  of  the 
country,  which  had  been  so  vi«orous,  was  com- 
pletely destroyed,  the  corregidores  of  the  towns 
becoming  simply  magistrates  appointed  by  the 
royal  authority  and  subservient  to  the  Council  of 
Castile.  The  town  councils  had  in  former  times 
licen  the  basis  of  parliamentary  representaticin,  and 
with  their  degradation,  and  the  subsequent  cor- 
ruption introduced,  the  Cortes  became  merely  an 
institution  for  legalising  the  exactions  demanded  by 
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the  sovereign  of  the  people.  The  adminiitration 
of  the  country  was  nominally  confided  to  eleven 
councils,  the  principal  of  which  were  the  Council 
of  State,  the  Council  of  Castile,  the  Council  of 
Finance,  and  the  Council  of  War.  .  .  .  Practically, 
however,  every  matter  was  now  brouj^ht  under 
the  consideration  of  Philip  himself.  .  .  .  Concen- 
trated personal  government  which  had  been  the 
ideal  of  the  Emperor,  became  a  reality  under  the 
reign  of  his  son.  ...  In  the  meanwhile  Philip  was, 
by  every  means  in  his  power,  strengthening  his 
favourite  tribunal,  the  Inquisition.  His  attempt 
to  introduce  it  in  the  Spanish  form  in  Naples 
nearly  lost  him  the  realm,  and  even  in  Spain  some 
opposition  was  manifested.  In  his  address  to  the 
Castilian  Cortes  in  February  1563,  he  rejoiced  that 
owing  to  the  aid  and  favour  he  had  shown  to  the 
Holy  Office,  'not  only  had  the  evil  (i.e.  heresy) 
which  had  shown  itself  in  the  realm  been  extirpated, 
but  such  precautions  had  been  taken,  that  it  was 
hoped,  by  God's  help,  it  would  remain  in  future 
in  true  and  pure  obedience  to  the  Catholic  faith  and 
the  Roman  Church'." — M.  A.  S.  Hume,  Spain,  its 
greatness  and  decay ,' i47g-ij8S  {Cambridge  Histori- 
cal  Series,   pp.    133-134,    140-141). — See   also   Ade- 
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1598. — Accession  of  Philip  III. 

1598-1700. — First  century  of  decline  and  decay 
after  period  of  glory. — "Before  the  year  1500,  not 
only  were  .  .  .  [the]  fragments  firmly  consolidated 
into  one  kingdom,  but  acquisitions  were  made 
abroad  so  rapidly  as  to  endanger  the  independence 
of  Europe.  The  history  of  Spain,  during  this 
period,  is  the  history  of  one  long  and  uninterrupted 
success.  That  country,  recently  torn  by  civil 
wars,  and  distracted  by  hostile  creeds,  was  able 
in  three  generations  to  annex  to  her  territory  the 
whole  of  Portugal,  Navarre,  and  Roussillon.  By 
diplomacy,  or  by  force  of  arms,  she  acquired  Artois 
and  Franche  Comte,  and  the  Netherlands;  also  the 
Milanese,  Naples,  Sicily,  Sardinia  the  Balearic 
Islands,  and  the  Canaries.  One  of  her  kings  was 
emperor  of  Germany ;  while  his  son  influenced  the 
councils  of  England,  whose  queen  he  married.  The 
Turkish  power,  then  one  of  the  most  formidable 
in  the  world,  was  broken  and  beaten  back  on  every 
side.  The  French  monarchy  was  humbled.  French 
armies  were  constantly  worsted ;  Paris  was  once 
in  imminent  jeopardy;  and  a  king  of  France,  after 
being  defeated  on  the  field,  was  taken  captive,  and 
led  prisoner  to  Madrid.  Out  of  Europe,  the  deeds 
of  Spain  were  equally  wonderful.  In  America,  the 
Spaniards  became  possessed  *of  territories  which 
covered  sixty  degrees  of  latitude,  and  included  both 
the  tropics.  Besides  Mexico,  Central  America, 
■Venezuela,  New  Granada,  Peru,  and  Chile,  they 
conquered  Cuba,  San  Domingo,  Jamaica,  and  other 
islands.  In  Africa  thev  obtained  Ceuta,  Melilla, 
Oran,  Bougiah,  and  Tunis,  and  overawed  the  whole 
coast  of  Barbary.  In  Asia,  they  had  settlements 
on  each  side  of  the  Deccan ;  they  held  part  of 
Malacca ;  and  they  established  themselves  in  the 
Spice  Islands.  Finally,  by  the  conquest  of  the  noble 
archipelago  of  the  Philippines,  they  connected  their 
most  distant  acquisitions,  and  secured  a  communi- 
cation between  every  part  of  that  enormous  empire 
which  girdled  the  world.  In  connection  with  this, 
a  great  military  spirit  arose,  such  as  no  other 
modern  nation  has  ever  exhibited.  All  the  intellect 
of  the  country  which  was  not  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  Church,  was  devoted  to  the  profession 
of  arms.  .  .  .  When  there  were  able  sovereigns, 
the  country  prospered ;  when  there  were  weak  ones, 
it  decHned.  Nearly  every  thing  that  had  been 
done  by  the  great  princes  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  undone  by  the  little  princes  of  the  seventeenth. 


So  rapid  was  the  fall  of  Spain,  that  in  only  three 
reigns  after  the  death  of  Phihp  II.,  the  most  power- 
ful monarchy  existing  in  the  world  was  depressed  to 
the  lowest  point  of  debasement,  was  insulted  with 
impunity  by  foreign  nations,  was  reduced  more 
than  once  to  bankruptcy,  was  stripped  of  her  fairest 
possessions,  was  held  up  to  public  opprobrium,  was 
made  a  theme  on  which  school-boys  and  moralists 
loved  to  declaim  respecting  the  uncertainty  of  hu- 
man affairs,  and,  at  length,  was  exposed  to  the 
bitter  humiliation  of  seeing  her  territories  mapped 
out  and  divided  by  a  treaty  in  which  she  took  n(? 
share,  but  the  provisions  of  which  she  was  unable 
to  resent." — H.  T.  Buckle,  History  of  civilization 
in  England,  v.  2,  pp.  28-29,  32- — "Spain  became 
united  and  consolidated  under  the  Cathohc  kings 
[Ferdinand  and  Isabella] ;  it  became  a  cosmopolitan 
empire  under  Charles;  and  in  Philip,  austere, 
bigoted,  and  commanding,  its  height  of  glory  was 
reached.  Thenceforth  the  Austrian  supremacy  in 
the  peninsula — the  star  of  the  House  of  Habsburg — 
declined,  until  a  whiff  of  diplomacy  was  sufficient 
to  extinguish  its  lights  in  the  person  of  the  child- 
less and  imbecile  Charles  II.  Three  reigns — 
Philip  III.  (1598-1621),  Phihp  IV.  (1621-1665), 
and  Charles  II.  (1665-1700) — fill  this  century  of 
national  decline,  full  as  it  is  of  crowded  idiocy, 
hypochondria,  and  madness,  the  result  of  incestuous 
marriages,  or  natural  weakness.  .  .  .  Amid  its  im- 
measurable wealth,  Spain  was  bankrupt.  The  gold, 
and  silver,  and  precious  stones  of  the  West,  emptied 
themselves  into  a  land  the  poorest  and  most  debt- 
laden  in  Europe,  the  most  spiritually  ignorant  de- 
spite the  countless  churches,  the  most  notorious  for 
its  dissolute  nobility,  its  worthless  officials,  its  igno- 
ble family  relations,  its  horrible  moral  aberrations 
pervading  all  grades  of  the  population ;  and  all  in 
vain.  The  mighty  fancy,  the  enthusiastic  loyalty, 
the  fervid  faith  of  the  richly  endowed  Spaniard 
were  not  counter-balanced  by  humbler  but  more 
practical  virtues, — love  of  industry,  of  agriculture, 
of  manufactures.  ...  In  economic,  political,  physi- 
cal, moral  and  intellectual  aspects,  a  decay  pervaded 
the  peninsula  under  the  later  Habsburgers,  such 
as  no  civiHzed  nation  has  ever  undergone.  The 
population  declined  from  10,000,000  under  Charles 
V.  (Charles  I.  of  Spain)  to  6,000,000  under 
Charles  II.  The  people  had  vanished  from  hun- 
dreds of  places  in  New  Castile,  Old  Castile,  Toledo, 
Estremadura,  and  Andalusia.  One  might  travel 
miles  in  the  lovely  regions  of  the  South,  without 
seeing  a  solitary  cultivated  field  or  dwelling.  .  .  . 
The  idiocy  of  the  system  of  taxation  was  un- 
paralleled. Even  in  1594  the  cortes  complained 
that  the  merchant,  out  of  every  1,000  ducats  capital, 
had  to  pay  300  ducats  in  taxes;  that  no  tenant- 
farmer  could  maintain  himself,  however  low  hLs 
rent  might  be;  and  that  the  taxes  exceeded  the 
income  of  numerous  estates.  Bad  as  the  system 
was  under  Phihp  II.,  it  became  worse  under  his 
Austrian  successors.  The  tax  upon  the  sale  of 
food,  for  instance,  increased  from  ten  to  fourteen 
per  cent.  Looms  were  most  productive  when 
they  were  absolutely  silent.  Almost  the  entire 
household  arrangements  of  a  Spanish  family  were 
the  products  of  foreign  industries.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  century,  five-sixths  of  the 
domestic  and  nine-tenths  of  the  foreign  trade  were 
in  the  hands  of  aliens.  In  Castile,  alone,  there 
were  160,000  foreigners,  who  had  gained  complete 
possession  of  the  industrial  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests. 'We  cannot  clothe  ourselves  without  them, 
for  we  have  neither  linen  nor  cloth;  we  cannot 
write  without  them,  for  we  have  no  paper,'  com- 
plains a  Spaniard.  Hence,  the  enormous  masses  of 
gold    and    silver    annually    transmitted    from    the 
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colonies  passed  through  Spam  into  French,  English, 
Italian,  and  Dutch  pockets.  Not  a  real,  it  is  said, 
of  the  35,000,000  of  ducats  which  Spain  received 
from  the  colonies  in  159S,  was  found  in  Castile 
the  following  year.  In  this  indescribable  retrogres- 
sion, but  one  interest  in  any  way  prospered — the 
Church.  The  more  agriculture,  industry,  trade  de- 
clined, the  more  exclusively  did  the  Catholic  clergy 


ministration  of  his  kingdom  was  really  directed  by 
his  favorite,  the  count  of  Olivares  and  duke  of  San 
Lucar,  often  referred  to  as  "Conde  Duque." 
Olivares  was  far  more  capable  and  honest  than 
Lerma  but  his  position  depended  upon  his  ability 
to  furnish  his  monarch  with  pleasures,  and  satisfy 
his  dynastic  ambitions.  Charles  II  was  an  imbecile, 
and  during  his  minority  the  kingdom  was  governed 
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COUNT-DUKE  OF  OLIVARES 
(After  painting  by  Velazquez) 


monopolize  all  economic  and  intellectual  life." — 
J.  A.  Harrison,  Spain,  cit.  23. — The  reigns  of  all 
three  kings  were  really  the  reigns  of  favorites. 
Phillip  III,  idle  and  pleasure-loving,  resigned  the 
government  to  the  duke  of  Lerma  and  the  palace 
swarmed  with  the  friends  of  this  worthless  noble. 
In  i6i8,  after  the  expenses  of  the  royal  household 
had  quadrupled,  Lerma  fell,  only  to  be  replaced  by 
the  duke  of  Uceda,  who  was  as  worthless  as  his 
predecessor.  Although  Phillip  IV  was  a  far  abler 
man    than   his   father,   for   twenty   years   the   ad- 


by  his  mother  and  her  favorites.  Later  affairs  were 
directed  by  Don  John  of  Austria  and  the  Austrian 
party,  and  then  by  the  French  party,  who  ulti- 
mately persuaded  the  king  to  bequeath  hLs  crown 
to  Phillip  of  Anjou,  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV. 

Also  in:  R.  Watson,  History  of  the  reign  of 
Philip  HI. — J.  Dunlup,  Memoirs  of  Spain,  durhii^ 
the  reigns  of  Philip  IV  and  Charles  II.— L.  Coloma, 
Story  of  Don  Juan  of  .lustria. — M.  A.  S.  Hume, 
Court  of  Philip  IV:  Spain  in  decadence. 

1600-1663. — Height   and   decline    of   power   in 
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the   Philippines.     Sec  PainpriNE  islands:    1600 ; 
1000-1003. 

1601. — Fleet  sent  to  aid  Ulster.  See  Ulster: 
1585-1008. 

1602-1620. — Dutch  rivalry  in  Eastern  trade. 
See  Netherlands:  1594-1020. 

1604. — Treaty  of  peace  with  England.  See 
America:   1528-1O48. 

1605-1729. — Administration  in  New  Mexico. 
See  New  Mexicu:   1005-1729. 

1609. — Final  expulsion  of  the  Moriscos. — Re- 
sulting ruin  of  the  nation,  materially  and  mor- 
ally.   See  Moors:  1492-100Q. 

1619-1648. — Alliance  with  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand II. — Support  of  the  imperial  armies  in 
Germany  during  Thirty  Years'  War.  See  Ger- 
Ai.vNv:  1018-1O20;  1021-1O23;  1034-1639;  1646- 
1O48. 

1620. — Extent  of  territory  in  America.  See 
America:  Map  of  King  James's  grants. 

1621. — Accession  of  Philip  IV. 

1621-1648. — End  of  Twelve  Years'  Truce  with 
the  Netherlands. — Renewal  of  war.  See  Nether- 
lands: 1003-ioiQ;  1025-1O47. 

1624-1626. — Hostile  policy  of  Richelieu. — Val- 
telline  War  in  northern  Italy. — Treaty  of  Mon- 
zon.     See  France:    1O24-1626. 

1627-1631. — War  with  France  in  northern 
Italy  over  succession  to  the  duchy  of  Mantua. 
See  Italy:   162 7-163 i. 

1635-1639. — New  hostile  alliances  of  France. — 
Declaration  of  war.     See  Germany:   1634-1039. 

1635-1642. — War  with  France  and  Savoy  in 
northern  Italy.     See  Italy:    1035-1659. 

1637-1640. — War  on  the  French  frontier. — 
Siege  and  battle  of  Fontarabia. — French  inva- 
sion of  Roussillon. — Causes  of  disaffection  in 
Catalonia. — In  1637,  a  Spanish  army,  12,000  strong, 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  Medina  del  Rio-Seco,  Admiral  of  Castile. 
"He  took  St.  Jean-de-Luz  without  difficulty,  and 
was  advancing  to  the  siege  of  Bayonne,  when  the 
old  Duke  d'Epernon,  governor  of  Guienne,  .  .  . 
threw  himself  into  it.  There  was  little  time  for 
preparations;  but  the  Spanish  commander,  on  being 
told  he  would  find  Bayonne  destitute  of  defence, 
replied,  that  could  not  be  said  of  any  place  which 
contained  the  Duke  d'Epernon.  He  accordingly 
refrained  from  laying  siege  to  Bayonne ;  and  all 
his  other  enterprises  having  failed  from  the  vigi- 
lant activity  of  Epernon,  he  abandoned  St.  Jean-  . 
de-Luz,  with  some  other  posts  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  seat  of  war  was  speedily  transferred 
from  Guienne  to  Languedoc:  Olivarez  [the  Spanish 
minister]  in  forming  his  plans  against  that  province, 
had  expected  a  revolt  among  its  numerous  and 
often  rebellious  inhabitants.  .  .  .  The  hopes,  how- 
ever, entertained  by  Olivarez  .  .  .  proved  utterly 
fallacious."  The  Spanish  army,  under  Serbellone, 
invested  Leucate,  the  first  fortress  reached  on  en- 
tering Languedoc  from  Roussillon,  and  besieged  it 
for  a  month;  but  was  attacked  at  the  end  of  that 
time  by  the  Duke  de  Halluin,  son  of  the  late 
Mareschal  Schomberg,  and  driven  from  its  works, 
with  the  loss  of  all  its  artillery,  and  3,000  men. 
"In  the  following  season  [1638]  the  French,  in 
their  turn,  attempted  the  invasion  of  Spain,  but 
with  as  little  success  as  the  Spaniards  had  obtained 
in  Guienne  or  Languedoc.  ...  An  army,  amounting 
to  not  less  than  15,000  infantry  and  2,000  cavalry, 
under  the  orders  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  the  father 
of  the  great  Conde,  and  a  devoted  retainer  of 
Richelieu,  crossed  the  frontier,  took  Irun,  and 
laid  siege  to  Fontarabia,  which  is  situated  on  a 
peninsula,  jutting  into  the  river  Bidassoa.  A  for- 
midable French   fleet  was,  at  the  same  time,  sta- 


tioned on  the  toast  of  Guipuscoa,  to  co-operate 
with  this  army,"  and,  after  failing  in  one  attack, 
it  succeeded  in  destroying  the  Spanish  ships  sent  to 
the  succor  ol  Fontarabia.  "Fontarabia  being  con- 
sidered as  the  key  to  Spain,  on  the  entrance  to 
the  kingdom  from  Bayonne,  its  natural  strength 
had  been  greatly  improved  by  fortifications."  Its 
garrison  held  out  stoutly  until  the  arrival  of  a  re- 
lieving army  of  13,000,  led  by  the  -Admiral  of 
Castile.  Nearly  a  month  elapsed  before  the  latter 
ventured  to  attack  the  besieging  force;  but  when 
he  did,  "while  the  Spaniards  lost  only  200  men,  the 
French  were  totally  defeated,  and  precipitately 
driven  forth  from  their  intrenchments.  Many  of 
them  were  killed  in  the  attack,  and  a  still  greater 
number  were  drowned  in  attempting  to  pass  the 
Bidassoa.  Those  who  escaped  fled  with  precipita- 
tion to  Bayonne.  .  .  .  But  Spain  was  hardly  relieved 
from  the  alarm  of  the  invasion  of  Navarre  when 
she  was  threatened  with  a  new  danger,  on  the  side 
of  Roussillon.  The  Prince  of  Conde  .  .  .  was  again 
entrusted  with  a  military  expedition  against  the 
Spanish  frontiers.  .  .  .  The  small  county  of  Roussil- 
lon, which  had  hitherto  belonged  to  Spain  as  an  ap- 
pendage of  Catalonia,  lies  on  the  French  side  of 
the  higher  Pyrenees;  but  a  lower  range  of  moun- 
tains, called  the  Courbieres,  branching  off  from  them, 
and  extending  within  a  league  of  the  Mediterranean 
shore,  divides  Roussillon  from  Languedoc.  At  the 
extremity  of  these  hills,  and  about  a  league  from 
the  sea,  stood  the  fortress  of  Salsas  [or  Salces], 
which  was  considered  as  the  key  of  Spain  on  the 
dangerous  side  of  Roussillon  and  Catalonia."  Salsas 
was  invested  by  the  French,  1639,  and  taken  after 
a  siege  of  forty  days.  But  Olivarez,  the  Spanish 
minister,  adopted  measures  for  the  recovery  of  the 
important  fortress,  so  energetic,  so  peremptory,  and 
so  unmeasured  in  the  exactions  they  made  upon 
the  people  of  Catalonia,  that  Salsas  was  retaken 
in  January,  1640.  "The  long  campaign  in  the 
vicinity  of  Salsas,  though  it  proved  ultimately  pros- 
perous to  the  Spanish  arms,  fostered  in  the  bosom 
of  the  kingdom  the  seeds  of  rebellion.  Those  arbi- 
trary measures  which  Olivarez  enjoined  to  his  Gen- 
erals, may  have  gained  Salsas,  but  they  lost  Cata- 
lonia. The  frequent  intercourse  which  took  place 
between  the  Catalans  and  French  soldiery,  added 
fuel  to  those  flames  nearly  ready  to  burst  forth, 
and,  shortly  afterwards,  excited  the  fatal  insur- 
rection at  Barcelona." — J.  Dunlop,  Memoirs  of 
Spain  during  the  reigns  of  Philip  IV  and  Charles 
II,  V.  I,  ch.  4. 
Also  in:  T.  Wright,  History  of  France,  v.  i,  ch. 

17- 

1639-1700. — War  with  buccaneers.  See  Amer- 
ica:   1639-1700  . 

1640. — Revolution  in  Portugal. — Resumption 
of  its  independence.    See  Portugal:   1637-1068. 

1640-1642. — Revolt  of  Catalonia  and  Portugal, 
with  the  aid  of  France.— French  conquest  of 
Roussillon. — After  their  defeat  of  Conde  at  Salces 
(1640),  Olivarez  ordered  the  Castilian  troops  to 
take  up  their  winter  quarters  in  Catalonia;  and, 
"commanding  the  Catalonians  to  raise  and  equip 
6,000  soldiers  for  the  wars  of  Italy,  he  assigned 
them  their  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the 
state,  enjoining  the  states  to  raise  it,  by  a  decree 
of  the  king.  Had  the  CastilHan  troops  remained 
tranquil  and  orderly,  overawing  the  Catalonians 
by  their  presence  and  their  discipline,  without 
enraging  them  by  their  excesses  and  their  inso- 
lence, perhaps  Olivarez  might  have  carried  through 
his  bold  design,  and  annihilated,  one  by  one,  the 
destructive  privileges  of  the  various  provinces. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  they  committed  every  sort  of 
violence  and  injustice.  .  .  .  The  Catalonians,  stirred 
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up  to  vengeance,  sought  retribution  in  chance  com- 
bats, lost  their  dread  of  the  Castillian  troops  by 
frequent  contests  with  them,  and  were  excited 
almost  to  frenzy  by  their  violence  and  rapine. 
In  the  meantime,  the  states  of  Catalonia  refused 
to  obey  the  royal  decree,  and  sent  two  deputies 
to  remonstrate  with  the  king  and  his  minister. 
These  messengers  unfortunately  executed  their 
commission  in  an  insolent  and  menacing  tone ;  and 
Olivarez,  of  a  haughty  and  inflexible  character, 
caused  them  instantly  to  be  arrested.  These  tid- 
ings reached  Barcelona  at  the  moment  when  some 
fresh  outrage,  committed  by  the  Castillian  soldiers, 
had  excited  popular  indignation  to  the  highest 
pitch ;  and  a  general  insurrection  was  the  immediate 
consequence.  The  viceroy  was  slain  upon  the  spot, 
and  a  negotiation  was  instantly  entered  into  with 
France  in  order  to  procure  support  in  rebellion. 
The  courage  of  Olivarez  did  not  fail  even  under 
this  fresh  misfortune:  all  the  disposable  troops 
in  Spain  were  instantly  directed  upon  Catalonia ; 
and  all  the  other  provinces,  but  more  especially 
Portugal,  were  ordered  to  arm  for  the  suppression 
of  the  revolt.  Turbulent  subjects  and  interested 
allies  are  always  sure  to  take  advantage  of  the 
moment  of  difficulty.  The  Portuguese,  hating," 
with  even  more  bitter  animosity  than  the  Cata- 
lonians,  the  yoke  of  Castile,  oppressed  by  Vascon- 
cellos,  who  ruled  them  under  the  vice-queen,  duch- 
ess of  Mantua,  and  called  upon  to  aid  in  suppress- 
ing an  insurrection  to  which  they  looked  with 
pleasure  and  hope,  now  instantly  threw  off  the  rule 
of  Spain.  A  conspiracy  burst  forth,  which  had 
been  preparing  under  the  knowledge  and  advice 
of  Richelieu  for  more  than  three  years;  and  the 
duke  of  Braganza,  a  prince  of  no  great  abilities, 
was  proclaimed  king.  ...  In  the  mean  time  the 
marquis  de  los  Velez  had  taken  the  command  of 
the  army  sent  against  the  Catalonian  rebels;  and 
a  willing  instrument  of  the  minister's  vengeance, 
he  exercised  the  most  barbarous  cruelties  as  he 
marched  on  into  the  refractory  province.  The 
town  of  Tortosa  was  taken  and  sacked  by  his 
soldiers,  and  the  people  subjected  to  every  sort 
of  violence.  Fire,  massacre,  and  desolation  marked 
his  progress;  but>  instead  of  inspiring  crouching 
terror,  and  trembUng  self-abandonment,  his  con- 
duct roused  up  lion-like  revenge.  Hurrying  on  the 
negotiations  with  France,  the  Catalonians  accepted 
any  terms  which  Richelieu  chose  to  offer,  declared 
themselves  subject  to  the  French  crown,  and  pro- 
nounced the  authority  of  Spain  at  an  end  for  ever 
in  Catalonia.  A  small  corps  of  French  troops  was 
immediately  thrown  forward  from  Roussillon,  and 
advanced  to  Taragona  under  the  command  of 
D'Espenan,  a  general  who  had  shown  great  skill 
and  courage  at  Salces.  The  Catalonians,  with  the 
usual  bravado  of  their  nation,  had  represented  their 
army  as  a  thousand-fold  stronger,  both  in  num- 
bers and  discipline,  than  it  really  was;  and  the 
French  officers  were  in  consequence  lamentably  dis- 
appointed when  they  saw  the  militia  which  was  to 
support  them,  and  still  more,  disappointed  when 
they  beheld  that  militia  in  face  of  an  enemy.  As 
a  last  resource  against  the  large  Spanish  force 
under  Los  Velez,  D'Espenan  threw  himself  into 
Taragona,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  Besangon, 
who  was  employed  on  the  part  of  France,  in  organ- 
izing the  Catalonians.  Here  he  was  almost  im- 
mediately besieged;  and,  being  de.'^titute  both  of 
provisions  and  ammunition,  was  soon  forced  to 
sign  a  capitulation,  whereby  he  aKret'd  to  evacu- 
ate the  territory  of  Spain  with  all  the  troops 
which  had  entered  Catalonia  from  France.  This 
convention  he  executed,  notwithstanding  all  re- 
monstrances   and    petitions    on    the    part    of    the 


Catalonians;  and,  retreating  at  once  from  Tara- 
gona to  the  French  frontier,  he  abandoned  the 
field  to  the  enemy.  Had  Olivarez  now  seized  the 
favourable  moment,  ...  it  is  probable — it  is  more 
than  probable — that  Catalonia  would  at  once  have 
been  pacified,  and  that  her  dangerous  privileges 
would  in  part  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  desire 
and  necessity  of  peace.  .  .  .  But  the  count-duke 
sought  revenge  as  much  as  advantage.  .  .  .  Con- 
tinued severity  only  produced  a  continuance  of 
resistance;  the  Catalonians  sustained  themselves  till 
the  French  forces  returned  in  greater  numbers,  and 
with  more  experienced  commanders:  the  tide  of 
success  turned  against  the  Castillians;  and  Los 
Velez  was  recalled  to  give  place  to  Leganez.  .  .  . 
In  various  engagements  ...  the  Spanish  armies 
were  defeated  by  the  French:  the  Catalonians 
themselves  became  better  soldiers  under  the  severe 
discipline  of  necessity;  and  though  the  Spanish 
fleet  defeated  the  French  off  Taragona,  and  saved 
that  city  from  the  enterprises  of  La  Mothe,  the 
general  result  of  the  campaign  was  decidedly  un- 
favourable to  Spain.  At  the  same  time,  the  French 
were  making  progress  in  Roussillon;  and  in  the 
year  1642  the  king  himself  prepared  to  invade 
that  small  territory,  with  the  evident  intention 
of  dissevering  it  from  the  Spanish  crown.  Sev- 
eral minor  places  having  been  taken,  siege  was 
laid  to  Perpignan:  the  people  of  the  country 
were  not  at  all  unwiUing  to  pass  under  the  do- 
minion of  France;  and  another  serious  misfor- 
tune threatened  the  ministry  of  Olivarez.  At  this 
time  was  concerted  the  conspiracy  of  Cinq  Mars 
[see  France:  1641-1642]  ,  .  .  and  the  count-duke 
eagerly  entered  into  the  views  of  the  French 
malcontents,  and  promised  them  every  assistance 
they  demanded.  The  failure  of  the  conspiracy,  the 
arrest  and  execution  of  some  of  the  conspirators, 
and  the  fall  of  Perpignan,  came  rapidly,  one  upon 
the  other,  showing  the  fortune  of  Richelieu  still 
triumphing  over  all  the  best  laid  schemes  of  his 
adversaries." — G.  P.  R.  James,  Eminent  foreign 
statesmen,  v.  2:   Olivarez. 

1543. — Invasion  of  France  from  the  Nether- 
lands.— Defeat  at  Rocroy. — Campaign  on  the 
Moselle. — Evacuation  of  Thionville.  See  France: 
1642-1643;  1643. 

1644-1646. — War  in  Catalonia. — Sieges  of 
Lerida. — In  1644,  Philip  IV,  "under  the  prudent 
and  sagacious  counsels  of  Don  Louis  de  Haro,  was 
directing  his  principal  efforts  to  the  recovery  of 
Catalonia.  .  .  .  Don  Philip  de  Sylva,  an  officer  of 
experience  and  determination,  was  put  at  the 
head  of  the  Castiiian  troops,  and  immediately  ad- 
vanced to  the  siege  of  the  strong  town  of  Lerida, 
the  king  himself  being  nominally  in  command  of 
the  army.  The  French  troops  in  Catalonia  were 
at  that  time  commanded  by  La  Mothe  Houdan- 
court,  who  no  sooner  heard  of  the  advance  of 
the  Spanish  troops  towards  Lerida  than  he  marched 
with  great  rapidity  to  the  relief  of  that  place;"  but 
approached  the  enemy  with  so  much  carelessness 
that  he  was  attacked  by  Sylva  and  totally  de- 
feated, with  a  lo.ss  of  3,000  men  and  12  guns.  He 
then,  for  a  diversion,  laid  siege  to  Tarragona,  and 
lost  3,000  more  of  his  men,  without  accomplish- 
ing the  reduction  of  the  jilace;  being  forced,  in  the 
end,  to  retreat  to  Barcelona,  while  Lerida  was 
.surrendered  to  the  Spaniards.  "La  Mothe  having 
been  recalk-fl  and  imprisoned,  .  .  .  the  Count  de 
Ilarcourt  vv.is  withdrawn  from  Savoy,  and  put  at 
the  head  of  fresh  forces,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pairing the  disasters  of  the  former  generals." 
Harcourt  began  operations  (.April,  1645)  by  laying 
siege  to  (he  strong  fortress  of  Rosas,  or  Roses, 
which  commanded  the  principal  entrance  to  Cata- 
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Ionia  from  Roussillon.  The  fortress  surrendered 
the  following;  month,  and  "the  Count  de  Harcourt, 
.  .  .  alter  capturing  some  places  of  minor  import, 
passed  tiie  Segre,  encountered  the  army  of  Can- 
telmo  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Llorens,  and,  gain- 
mg  a  complete  victory,  made  himself  master  of 
Balaguer."  After  these  successes,  the  Count  de 
Harcourt  was  called  away  from  Catalonia  for  a 
time,  to  act  against  the  insurgents  at  Barcelona,  but 
returned  in  1640  and  undertook  the  siege  of 
Lerida.  He  was  now  opposed  by  the  Marquis  de 
Leganez,  whom  he  had  successfully  encountered  in 
Italy,  and  whom  he  was  foolishly  disposed  to  re- 
gard with  contempt.  While  he  pressed  his  siege  in 
careless  security,  Leganez  surprised  him,  in  a  night 
attack,  and  drove  him  in  utter  rout  from  his 
lines.  "This  signal  disaster  caused  the  Count  de 
Harcourt  to  be  recalled;  and  in  order  to  recover 
all  that  had  been  lost  in  Catalonia,  the  Prince 
dc  Conde  was  appointed  to  command  in  that 
province,  while  a  considerable  part  of  the  army  of 
Flanders  was  ordered  to  proceed  towards  the  fron- 
tiers of  Spain  to  serve  once  more  under  his  com- 
mand. [But  Conde,  too,  was  to  pay  the  penalty 
for  despising  his  enemy.  He  reopened  the  siege  of 
Lerida  with  ostentatious  gaiety,  marching  into  the 
trenches  with  music  of  violins,  on  May  14.  In 
little  more  than  a  month  he  marched  out  again, 
without  music,  abandoning  the  siege,  having  lost 
many  men  and  obtained  no  sign  of  success.]" — 
G.  P.  R.  James,  Life  and  times  of  Louis  XIV,  v. 
I,  ch.  3. 

1645-1646. — French  successes  in  Flanders. — 
Loss  of  Dunkirk.     See  Netherlands:    1625-1647. 

1647-1654. — Revolt  of  Masaniello  at  Naples 
and  its  termination. — Activity  of  the  duke  of 
Guise  and  the  French.    See  It.alv:  1646-1654. 

1648. — Treaty  of  Miinster  with  the  Nether- 
lands. See  Netherlands:  1648:  Treaty  of  Miinster 
(Westphalia). 

1648. — Continuation  of  war  with  France. — 
Battle  of  Lens.  See  Netherlands:  1648:  Battle 
of  Lens. 

1648-1652. — Subjugation  of  Catalonia. — "Dur- 
ing the  four  years  which  [in  France]  had  been 
filled  with  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde,  Spain 
endeavoured,  and  with  success,  to  reconquer  the 
province  which  had  abandoned  her.  In  1650, 
Mazarin  had  recognized  the  peril  of  Catalonia,  and 
had  endeavoured  to  send  assistance  in  war  and 
money.  It  was  possible,  however,  to  do  but  little. 
In  1651  the  Spanish  besieged  Barcelona.  After 
Marchin's  desertion  they  hoped  to  capture  it  at 
once,  but  it  was  defended  with  the  courage  and 
constancy  of  the  Calalonian  people.  La  Mothe 
Houdancourt  was  again  put  in  command  of  the 
province.  He  had  been  unsuccessful  there  when 
France  was  strong,  and  it  could  hardly  have  been 
expected  that  he  could  rescue  it  when  France  was 
weak.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  forcing  his  way 
into  Barcelona,  and  defended  the  city  with  as  much 
success  as  could,  perhaps,  have  been  anticipated 
from  the  scanty  means  at  his  command.  The  in- 
habitants endured,  with  constancy,  the  danger  and 
want  caused  by  the  siege,  rather  than  surrender 
themselves  to  Spain.  Some  French  ships  sailed  for 
the  rescue  of  the  place,  but  they  acquitted  them- 
selves with  little  valor.  Provisions  were  sent  into 
the  town,  but  the  commander  claimed  he  was 
not  in  condition  for  a  conflict  with  the  Spanish 
fleet,  and  he  retreated.  Endeavors  were  made, 
both  by  the  French  troops  and  those  of  the 
Catalonians,  to  raise  the  siege,  but  without  suc- 
cess. In  October  [1652],  after  a  siege  of  fifteen 
months,  Barcelona  surrendered.  Roses  was  cap- 
tured soon  after.     Leucate  was  betrayed  to  Spain 


by  its  governor  for  40,000  crowns.  He  intended 
to  enlist  under  Orleans,  but  learning  the  king  had 
reentered  Paris,  he  made  his  peace,  by  agreeing  to 
betray  no  more.  The  Spanish  granted  an  amnesty 
to  the  people  of  Catalonia.  The  whole  province 
fell  into  their  hands,  and  became  again  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Spain." — J.  B.  Perkins,  France 
under  Mazarin,  v.  2,  ch.  15. 

1650. — Settlement  in  the  Virgin  islands.  See 
Virgin  islands:    Discovery  and  settlement. 

1650-1651. — Alliance  with  the  new  Fronde  in 
France. — Defeat  at  Rethel.  See  France;  1650- 
1651. 

1652. — Campaign  on  the  Flemish  frontier. — 
Invasion  of  France. — Recovery  of  Gravelines 
and  Dunkirk.     See  France:  1652. 

1653-1656. — Campaigns  against  France  by 
Conde  in  the  service  of  Spain.    See  France:  1653- 

1657-1658. — War  with  England  in  alliance 
with  France. — Loss  of  Dunkirk  and  Gravelines. 
See  France:    1655-1658;   England:    1655-1658. 

1659. — Treaty    of    the    Pyrenees. — Territorial 
cessions  to  France. — Marriage  of  the  Infanta  to 
Louis  XIV.    See  France:   1659-1661. 
•    1665. — Accession  of  Charles  II. 

1667. — Conquests  of  Louis  XIV  in  the  Nether- 
lands.— War  of  the  Queen's  Rights.  See  Bel- 
gium:   1667. 

1668. — Towns  in  Flanders  ceded  to  Louis  XIV. 
Triple  alliance  and  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle.    See  Netherlands:  1668. 

1688. — Peace  with  Portugal. — Recognition  of 
its  independence.     See  Portugal:    1637-1668. 

1673-1679.— War  of  the  Coalition  to  resist 
Louis  XIV.  See  Netherlands:  1672-1674;  1674- 
1678. 

1678-1679. — Peace  of  Nimeguen.  See  Nime- 
GUEN,  Peace  of   (1678-1679). 

1680. — Attack  of  Spaniards  on  the  Carolinas. 
See  South  Carolina:  1680. 

1686. — Enters  the  League  of  Augsburg.  See 
Germany:   1686. 

1690-1696. — War  of  the  League  of  Augsburg  or 
the  Grand  Alliance  against  Louis  XIV,  See 
France:    i68q-i6QO,  to  1695-1696. 

1697. — Peace  of  Ryswick. — French  conquests 
restored.    See  France:  1697. 

1698-1700. — Question  of  the  succession. — 
Treaties  of  Partition.— Will  of  Charles  II.— As 
the  sevejiteenth  century  approached. its  close,  the 
king  of  Spain,  Charles  II,  was  ncarine  the  grave. 
"His  days  had  been  few  and  evil.  He  bad  been 
unfortunate  in  all  his  wars,  in  every  part  of  his 
internal  administration,  and  in  all  his  domestic  re- 
lations. .  .  .  He  was  childless;  and  his  constitution 
was  so  completely  shattered  that,  at  Httle  more 
than  thirty  years  of  age,  he  had  given  up  all 
hopes  of  po.sterity.  His  mind  was  even  more  dis- 
tempered than  his  body.  .  .  .  His  sufferings  were 
aggravated  by  the  thought  that  his  own  dissolution 
might  not  improbably  be  followed  by  the  dissolu- 
tion of  his  empire.  Several  princes  laid  claim  to 
the  succession.  The  King's  eldest  sister  had  mar- 
ried Lewis  XIV.  The  Dauphin  would,  therefore, 
in  the  common  course  of  inheritance,  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown.  But  the  Infanta  had,  at  that 
time  of  her  espousals,  solemnly  renounced,  in  her 
own  name,  and  in  that  of  her  posterity,  all  claim 
to  the  succession.  [See  France:  1659-1661.]  This 
renunciation  had  been  confirmed  in  due  form  by 
the  Cortes.  A  younger  sister  of  the  King  had  been 
the  first  wife  of  Leopold,  Emperor  of  Germany. 
She  too  had  at  her  marriage  renounced  her  claims 
to  the  Spanish  crown,  but  the  Cortes  had  not 
sanctioned   the   renunciation,   and  it  was  therefore 
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HAPSBURG. 


BOURBON. 


1st  Gbneratmn.        2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

PHILIP  11., 

(BOD  of 

Emperor 
Charles  V.). 

Charles, 
diedises. 

married 

1.  Maria 

of  Portugal, 

1.  Anne, 

(daughter  of 

Emperor 

MaHmUlan  n.). 

r  PHILIP  III., 

1698-1621, 
married 
Margaret, 
(sister  of 

PHIUP  IV.,  , 

1621-1665, 

married 

1.  Elizabeth 

of  France. 

2.  Maria  Anna, 

Maria  Theresa, 
married 

Louis  xrv.. 

King  of  France 

(See  Gene- 
logy  of 
House  of 
Hapsburg. 

Emperor 
Ferdinand  ]!.)■ 

(.daughter  of      i 
Emperor         | 
Ferdinand  HI.). 

CHARLES  II.. 

1665-1700. 

5th. 


6th. 


7th. 


8th. 


Louis, 

married 

Mary  Anna 

of 

Bavaria. 


Germany: 
1250-1272). 


LOUIS, 

1721^1725, 

PHILIP  v., 

1700-1721. 
1725-1746, 

married 

Louisa 

of  Orleans. 

married 

FERDINAND  YL, 

.  Maria  Louisa 

1746-1759, 

of  Savoy. 

married 

Magdalen 

of  Portugal. 

i.  Klizabeth 
Fameae. 

CHARLES  IlL, 

1759-1788, 

married 

Maria  Amelia 

of  Saxony. 

'  CHARLES  IT., 

J788-1808, 
died  U19, 
married 
Louisa  tlarla 
of  Parma. 

BOURBON, 


9th. 
FERDINAND  TIL, 

1808, 1814-1833, 

married 

Uarla  Antonla 

of  the  Tioo  Siciliet. 

Charles  (Don  Carlo*), 

Count  of  Molina 

died  1865, 

married 

Franceaca 

of  Portugal. 


Uarla, 

married 

Francis  L, 

King  of 

th*  Tieo  Sicilies. 


Francis  de  Paula, 

married 

Louisa. 

(See  above, 

n«zt  generation.) 


10th. 


11th. 


12th. 


19rH. 


ISABELLA  II., 

1833-1868, 
(deposed), 
married 
Francis. 
(Bee  below, 
last  generation.) 


ALFONSO  XIL, 

1874-1886, 

married 

Maria  Christina. 


C  ALFONSO  XIII., 

188ft— 
J  married 

Victoria  Eugenie 
I        of  Battenburg. 


Louisa, 

married 

Francis  de  Paula, 

(See  below, 

[    last  generation.) 

r  Francis, 

married 

Isabella  U. 

(See  above, 

nMt  generation.) 


P 
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considered  as  invalid  by  the  Spanish  jurists  Tiu; 
fruit  of  this  marriage  was  a  dau^'hter,  \\\nt  had 
espoused  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  The  Electoral 
Prince  of  Bavaria  inherited  her  claim  to  the  throne 
of  Spain.  The  Emperor  Leopold  was  son  of  a 
daughter  of  Philip  III.,  and  was  therefore  first 
cousin  to  Charles.  No  renunciation  whatever  had 
been  exacted  from  his  mother  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage.  The  question  was  certainly  very  com- 
plicated. That  claim  which,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  inheritance,  was  the  strongest,  had 
been  barred  by  a  contract  executed  in  the  most 
binding  form.  The  claim  of  the  Electoral  Prince 
of  Bavaria  was  weaker.  But  so  also  was  the  con- 
tract which  bound  him  not  to  prosecute  his  claim. 
The  only  party  against  whom  no  instrument  of 
renunciation  could  be  produced  was  the  party  who, 
in    respect    of    blood,    had   the    weakest    claim    of 


PHILIP  V 
(After    painting    by    Hyacinth    Rigaud) 

all.  As  it  was  clear  that  great  alarm  would  be 
excited  throughout  Europe  if  either  the  Emperor  or 
the  Dauphin  should  become  King  of  Spain,  each 
of  those  Princes  offered  to  waive  his  pretensions 
in  favour  of  his  second  son;  the  Emperor  in  favour 
of  the  Archduke  Charles,  the  Dauphin  in  favour 
of  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou.  Soon  after  the  Peace  of 
Ryswick,  William  III.  and  Lewis  XIV.  determined 
to  settle  the  question  of  the  succession  without 
consulting  either  Charles  or  the  Emperor.  France, 
England,  and  Holland,  became  parties  to  a  treaty 
[called  the  First  Partition  Treaty,  1698],  by 
which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Electoral  Prince 
of  Bavaria  should  succeed  to  Spain,  the  Indies, 
and  the  Netherlands.  The  Imperial  family  were 
to  be  bought  off  with  the  Milanese,  and  the  Dau- 
phin was  to  have  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  great  ob- 
ject of  the  King  of  Spain  and  of  all  his  counsellors 
was  to  avert  the  dismemberment  of  the  monarchy. 
In  the  hope  of  attaining  this  end,  Charles  deter- 
mined to  name  a  successor.  A  will  was  accord- 
ingly framed  by  which  the  crown  was  bequeathed 
to  the  Bavarian  Prince.    Unhappily,  this  will  had 


sianily  bi'on  signed  ulicn  the  Prince  died.  The 
(|iiisti()ii  was  again  unsettled,  and  presented  greater 
(lifliculties  than  before.  A  new  Treaty  of  Partition 
was  concluded  between  France,  England,  and  Hol- 
land. It  was  ag-eel  that  Spain,  the  Indies,  and 
the  Netherlands,  should  descend  to  the  Archduke 
Charles.  In  return  for  this  great  concession  made 
by  the  Bourbons  to  a  rival  house,  it  was  agreed 
that  France  should  have  the  Milanese,  or  an  equiva- 
lent in  a  more  commodious  situation.  The  equiva- 
lent in  view  was  the  province  of  Lorraine.  .  .  . 
When  the  intelligence  of  the  second  Partition 
Treaty  arrived  at  Madrid,  it  roused  to  momentary 
energy  the  languishing  ruler  of  a  languishing  state. 
The  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  court  of  London 
was  directed  to  remonstrate  with  the  government 
of  William;  and  his  remonstrances  were  so  inso- 
lent that  he  was  commanded  to  leave  England. 
Charles  retaliated  by  dismissing  the  English  and 
Dutch  ambassadors.  The  French  King,  though  the 
chief  author  of  the  Partition  Treaty,  succeeded  in 
turning  the  whole  wrath  of  Charles  and  of  the 
Spanish  people  from  himself,  and  in  directing  it 
against  the  two  maritime  powers.  Those  powers 
had  now  no  agent  at  Madrid.  Their  perfidious  ally 
was  at  liberty  to  carry  on  his  intrigues  unchecked; 
and  he  fully  availed  himself  of  this  advantage. 
[He  availed  himself  of  the  advantage  so  success- 
fully, in  fact,  that  when  the  Spanish  king  died, 
November  3,  1700,  he  was  found  to  have  left  a 
will,  bequeathing  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  to 
Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  second  son  of  the  Dauphin 
of  France.]  Lewis  acted  as  the  English  ministers 
might  have  guessed  that  he  would  act.  With 
scarcely  the  show  of  hesitation,  he  broke  through 
all  the  obligations  of  the  Partition  Treaty,  and 
accepted  for  his  grandson  the  splendid  legacy  of 
Charles.  The  new  sovereign  hastened  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  dominions." — T.  B.  Macaulay, 
Mahon's  War  of  the  Succession  (Essays). 

Also  in:  H.  Martin,  History  of  France:  Age  of 
Lotus  XIV  (tr.  by  M.  L,  Booth),  v.  2,  ch.  4.— J.  W. 
Gerard,  Peace  of  Utrecht,  ch.  6-10. — J.  Dunlop, 
Memoirs  of  Spain,  v.  2,  ch.  9. — W.  Coxe,  Memoirs 
of  the  Bourbon  kings  of  Spain,  v.  i,  introduction, 
sect.  3. 

18th  century. — Relations  with  England  in  the 
New  World. — Extent  of  territory  in  America. — 
Assiento  contracts.  See  America:  i 720-1 744; 
Latin  America:  1715-1810;  Slavery:  1698-1776; 
Buccaneers:  Privateering  caused  by  rigid  restric- 
tions. 

1700. — Accession  of  Philip  V. 

1701-1702. — Bourbon  succession,  and  European 
league  against  it. — "Louis  XIV.  having  ...  re- 
solved to  accede  to  the  will,  Philip  of  Anjou  was 
proclaimed  King  by  the  Spaniards,  and  made  his 
solemn  entry  into  Madrid  on  the  14th  of  April 
1 701.  Most  of  the  European  powers,  such  as  the 
States  of  Italy,  Sweden,  England,  Holland,  and 
the  kingdoms  of  the  North,  acknowledged  Philip 
v.;  the  King  of  Portugal  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
even  concluded  treaties  of  alliance  with  him.  More- 
over, the  situation  of  political  affairs  in  Germany, 
Hungary,  and  the  North  was  such  that  it  would 
have  been  easy  for  Louis  XIV.,  with  prudent 
management,  to  preserve  the  Spanish  crown  on  the 
head  of  his  grandson;  but  he  seemed,  as  if  on 
purpose,  to  do  everything  to  raise  all  Europe 
against  him.  It  was  alleged  that  he  aimed  at 
the  chimerical  project  of  universal  monarchy,  and 
the  reunion  of  France  with  Spain.  Instead  of 
trying  to  do  away  this  supposition,  he  gave  it 
additional  force,  by  issuing  letters-patent  in  favour 
of  Philip,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  departing 
for  Spain,  to   the  effect   of  preserving  his   rights 
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to  the  throne  of  France.  The  Dutch  dreaded 
nothing  so  much  as  to  see  the  French  making 
encroachments  on  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  which 
they  regarded  as  their  natural  barrier  against 
France;  the  preservation  of  which  appeared  to  be 
equally  interesting  to  England.  It  would  have 
been  prudent  in  Louis  XIV.  to  give  these  mari- 
time powers  some  security  on  this  point,  who, 
smce  the  elevation  of  WiUiam,  Prince  of  Orange, 
to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  held  as  it  were 
in  their  hands  the  balance  of  Europe.  Without 
being  swayed  by  this  consideration,  he  obtained 
authority  from  the  Council  of  Madrid  to  intro- 
duce a  French  army  into  the  Spanish  Netherlands ; 
and  on  this  occasion  the  Dutch  troops,  who  were 
quartered  in  various  places  of  the  Netherlands, 
according  to  a  stipulation  with  the  late  King  of 
Spain,  were  disarmed.  This  circumstance  became  a 
powerful  motive  for  King  William  to  rouse  the 
States- General  against  France.  He  found  some 
difficulty,  however,  in  drawing  over  the  British 
Parliament  to  his  views,  as  a  great  majority  in 
that  House  were  averse  to  mingle  in  the  quarrels 
of  the  Continent;  but  the  death  of  James  II. 
[1701]  altered  the  minds  and  inchnations  of  the 
English.  Louis  XIV.,  -having  formally  acknowl- 
edged the  son  of  that  prince  as  King  of  Great 
Britain,  the  English  Parliament  had  no  longer  any 
hesitation  in  joining  the  Dutch  and  the  other  ene- 
mies of  France.  A  new  and  powerful  league  [the 
Second  Grand  Alliance,  1702]  was  formed  against 
Louis.  The  Emperor,  England,  the  United  Prov- 
inces, the  Empire,  the  Kings  of  Portugal  and  Prus- 
sia, and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  all  joined  it  in 
succession.  The  alhes  engaged  to  restore  to  Austria 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  the  duchy  of  Milan,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  with  the  ports  of 
Tuscany;  and  never  to  permit  the  union  of 
France  with  Spain." — C.  W.  Koch,  Revolutions  of 
Europe,  period  7. — See  also   Engl.\nd:    i  701 -1702. 

Also  in:  T.  B.  Macaulay,  History  of  England, 
V.  5,  ch.  25. — J.  H.  Burton,  History  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  v.  i,  ch.  5. — W.  Coxe,  Memoirs  of 
Marlborough,  v.  i,  ch.  9. — Idem,  Memoirs  of  the 
Bourbon  kings  of  Spain,  ch.  1-7. 

1702. — War  of  the  Spanish  Succession:  Cadiz 
defended. — Treasure  fleet  lost  in  Vigo  bay. — 
The  first  approach  to  Spain  of  the  War  of  the 
Succession — already  raging  for  months  in  northern 
Italy  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands — was  in  the 
form  of  an  expedition  against  Cadiz,  undertaken 
in  the  autumn  of  1702  by  the  English  and  Dutch. 
"King  William  was  the  first  to  plan  this  expedition 
against  Cadiz  and  after  his  decease  the  project  was 
resumed.  But  had  King  William  lived  he  would 
certainly  not  have  selected  as  chief  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  a  princely  nobleman,  endowed  with  many 
amiable  qualities,  but  destitute  of  the  skill  and  the 
energy  which  a  great  enterprise  requires.  Under 
him  Sir  Henry  Bellasys  commanded  the  English 
and  General  Spaar  a  contingent  of  Dutch  troops, 
amounting  together  to  14,000  men.  Admiral  Sir 
George  Rooke  had  the  direction  of  the  fleet.  Their 
proceedings  have  been  related  at  full  length  in 
another  history  [Lord  Mahon's  (Earl  Stanhope's) 
'War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain'] — how  the  troops 
were  set  on  shore  near  Cadiz  in  the  first  days  of 
September — how  even  before  they  landed  angry 
dissensions  had  sprung  up  between  the  Dutch  and 
the  English,  the  landsmen  and  the  seamen — and 
how  these  dissensions  which  Ormond  wanted  the 
energy  to  control  proved  fatal  to  the  enterprise. 
No  discipline  was  kept,  no  spirit  was  displayed. 
Week  after  week  was  lost.  .  .  .  Finally  at  the 
close  of  the  month  it  was  discovered  that  nothing 
could  be  done,  and  a  council  of  war  decided  that 


the  troops  should  reembark.  ...  On  their  return, 
and  off  the  coast  of  Portugal,  an  opportunity 
arose  to  recover  in  some  part  their  lost  fame.  The 
Spanish  galleons  from  America,  laden  with  treasure 
and  making  their  yearly  voyage  at  this  time,  were 
bound  by  their  laws  of  trade  to  unload  at  Cadiz, 
but  in  apprehension  of  the  English  fleet  they  had 
put  into  Vigo  Bay.  There  Ormond  determined  to 
pursue  them.  On  the  22nd  of  October  he  neared 
that  narrow  inlet  which  winds  amidst  the  high 
Gallician  mountains.  The  Spaniards,  assisted  by 
some  French  frigates,  which  were  the  escort  of 
the  galleons,  had  expected  an  attack  and  made  the 
best  preparations  in  their  power.  They  durst  not 
disembark  the  treasure  without  an  express  order 
from  Madrid — and  what  order  from  Madrid  ever 
yet  came  in  due  time? — but  they  had  called  the 
neighbouring  peasantry  to  arms;  they  had  manned 
their  forts ;  they  had  anchored  their  ships  in  line 
within  the  harbour;  and  they  had  drawn  a  heavy 
boom  across  its  mouth.  None  of  these  means 
availed  them.  The  EngHsh  seamen  broke  through 
the  boom;  Ormond  at  the  head  of  2,000  soldiers 
scaled  the  forts;  and  the  ships  were  all  either 
taken  or  destroyed.  The  greater  part  of  the  treas- 
ure was  thrown  overboard  by  direction  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  chiefs;  but  there  remained 
enough  to  yield  a  large  amount  of  booty  to  the 
victors." — Lord  Mahon  (Earl  Stanhope),  History 
of  England:  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  ch.  2. 

Also  in:  Col.  A.  Parnell,  War  of  the  Succession 
in  Spain,  ch.  3-4. 

1702-1713. — War  of  the  Spanish  Succession: 
Campaigns  in  Germany,  Italy  and  the  Nether- 
lands. See  Germany:  1702,  to  1705-1711;  Italy: 
17C1-1713;  Netherlands:  1702-1704,  to  1710-1712. 

1702-1713. — War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  in 
America  (Queen  Anne's  War).  See  New  Eng- 
land: 1702-1710;  Canada:  1711-1713;  Louisiana: 
1698-1712. 

1703-1704. — War  of  the  Spanish  Succession: 
Charles  III  claims  the  kingdom. — English  take 
Gibraltar. — "The  Admiral  of  Castile,  alienated 
from  the  cause  of  Philip  V.  by  having  been  dis- 
missed from  his  office  of  Master  of  the  Horse, 
had  retired  into  Portugal;  and  he  succeeded  in 
persuading  King  Pedro  II.  to  accede  to  the  Grand 
Alliance,  who  was  enticed  by  the  promise  of  the 
American  provinces  between  the  Rio  de  la  Planta 
and  Brazil,  as  well  as  a  part  of  Estremadura  and 
Gahcia  (May  6th).  Pedro  also  entered  into  a  per- 
petual defensive  league  with  Great  Britain  and 
the  States-General.  In  the  following  December, 
Paul  Methuen,  the  English  minister  at  Lisbon,  con- 
cluded the  celebrated  commercial  treaty  between 
England  and  Portugal  named  after  himself.  [See 
Portugal:  1703.]  It  is  the  most  laconic  treaty  on 
record,  containing  only  two  Articles,  to  the  effect 
that  Portugal  was  to  admit  British  cloths,  and 
England  to  admit  Portuguese  wines,  at  one-third 
less  duty  than  those  of  France.  Don  Pedro's 
accession  to  the  Grand  Alliance  entirely  changed 
the  plans  of  the  allies.  Instead  of  confining  them- 
selves to  the  procuring  of  a  reasonable  indemnity 
for  the  Emperor,  they  now  resolved  to  drive  Philip 
V.  from  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  to  place  an 
Asturian  Archduke  upon  it  in  his  stead.  The  Em- 
peror and  his  eldest  son  Joseph  formally  re- 
nounced their  claims  to  the  throne  of  Spain  in 
favour  of  the  archduke  Charles,  Leopold's  second 
son,  September  12th  [1703];  and  the  Archduke 
was  proclaimed  Kinv;  of  Spain,  with  the  title  of 
Charles  111.  The  new  King  was  to  proceed  into 
Portugal,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Don  Pedro, 
endeavour  to  obtain  porsession  of  Spain.  Charles 
accordingly   proceeded   to   Holland,  and   embarked 
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for  England  in  January  1704;  whence,  after  paying 
a  visit  to  Queen  Anne  at  Windsor,  he  linally  set 
sail  for  Lisbon,  February  17th.  ...  In  March 
1704,  the  Pretender  Charles  III.,  together  with  an 
English  and  Dutch  army  of  12,000  men,  landed 
in  Portugal,  with  the  intention  ol  entering  Spain 
on  that  side;  but  so  far  were  they  from  accom- 
plishing this  plan  that  the  Spaniards,  on  the  con- 
trary, under  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  penetrated  into 
Portugal,  and  even  threatened  Lisbon,  but  were 
driven  back  by  the  Marquis  das  Minas.  An  Eng- 
lish fleet  under  .■\dmiral  Rooke,  with  troops  under 
the  Prince  of  Darmstadt,  made  an  ineffectual  at- 
tempt on  Barcelona;  but  were  compensated  for 
their  failure  by  the  capture  of  Gibraltar  on  their 
return.  The  importance  of  this  fortress,  the  key 
of  the  Mediterranean,  was  not  then  sufficiently 
esteemed,  and  its  garrison  had  been  neglected  by 
the  Spanish  Government.  A  party  of  English 
sailors,  taking  advantage  of  a  Saint's  day,  on 
which  the  eastern  portion  of  the  fortress  had  been 
left  unguarded,  scaled  the  almost  inaccessible  preci- 
pice, whilst  at  the  same  time  another  party  stormed 
the  South  Mole  Head.  The  capture  of  this  im- 
portant fortress  was  the  work  of  a  few  hours 
(.'August  4th).  Darmstadt  would  have  claimed  the 
place  for  King  Charles  III.,  but  Rooke  took  pos- 
session of  it  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  of  England. 
.  .  .  The  Spaniards,  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
Gibraltar,  speedily  made  an  effort  to  recover  the 
fortress,  and  as  early  as  October  1704,  it  was  in- 
vested by  the  Marquis  of  Villadarias  with  an  army 
of  8,000  men.  The  French  Court  afterwards  sent 
Marshal  Tesse  to  supersede  Villadarias,  and  the 
siege  continued  till  April  1705;  but  the  brave 
defence  of  the  Prince  of  Darmstadt,  and  the  de- 
feat of  the  French  blockading  squadron  under 
Pointis  by  Admiral  Leake,  finally  compelled  the 
raising  of  the  siege."— T.  H.  Dyer,  History  0}  mod- 
ern Europe,  v.  3,  bk.  5,  ch.  6. 

Also  in:  J.  H.  Burton,  History  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  v.  2,  ch.  9. — F.  Sayer,  History  of 
Gibraltar,  ch.  6-8. 

1705, — War  of  the  Spanish  Succession:  Cap- 
ture of  Barcelona. — "As  if  to  exhibit,  upon  a  dif- 
ferent theatre  of  the  same  great  warfare,  the 
most  remarkable  contrast  to  the  patience,  the 
caution,  and  the  foresight  of  Marlborough,  .  .  . 
Charles  Mordaunt,  earl  of  Peterborough,  took 
the  command  of  an  expedition  to  Spain.  Macau- 
lay  calls  Peterborough  'the  most  extraordinary 
character  of  that  age,  the  king  of  Sweden  himself 
not  excepted,  ...  a  polite,  learned  and  amorous 
Charles  XII.'  He  sailed  from  Portsmouth  in  June, 
1705,  having  the  command  of  5,000  men;  unlimited 
authority  over  the  land  forces,  and  a  divided  com- 
mand with  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  at  sea.  At 
Lisbon,  Peterborough  was  reinforced,  and  he  here 
took  on  board  the  arch-duke  Charles,  and  a  numer- 
ous suite.  At  Gibraltar  he  received  two  veteran 
battalions  in  exchange  for  the  same  number  of 
recruits  which  he  had  brought  from  England.  The 
prince  of  Darmstadt  also  here  joined  Peterborough. 
The  prince  and  the  arch-duke  desired  to  besiege 
Barcelona.  .  .  .  The  troops  were  landed  before 
Barcelona  on  the  27th  of  August.  In  three  weeks 
there  was  nothing  but  dissensions  amongst  the  great 
men  of  this  expedition.  The  prince  of  Darmstadt 
and  the  earl  of  Peterborough  had  come  to  an  open 
rupture.  The  Dutch  officers  said  their  troops 
should  not  join  in  an  enterprise  so  manifestly 
impossible  of  success  for  a  small  force.  Peter- 
borough conceived  a  plan  of  attack  totally  op- 
posed to  all  the  routine  modes  of  warfare.  The 
citadel  of  Montjouich,  built  on  the  summit  of  a 
ridge    of    hills  skirting    the   sea,    commanded    the 


town.  Peterborough  gave  notice  that  he  should 
raise  the  siege;  sent  his  heavy  artillery  on  board 
the  ships;  and  made  every  preparation  for  em- 
barking the  troops.  With  1,200  foot  soldiers,  and 
200  horse,  he  marched  out  of  the  camp  on  the 
evening  of  the  13th  of  September,  accompanied 
by  the  prince  of  Darmstadt,  whom  he  had  invited 
to  join  him.  They  marched  all  night  by  the  side 
of  the  mountains;  and  before  daybreak  were 
under  the  hill  of  Montjouich,  and  close  to  the 
outer  works.  Peterborough  told  his  officers  that 
when  they  were  discovered  at  daylight,  the  enemy 
would  descend  into  the  outer  ditch  to  repel  them, 
and  that  then  was  the  time  to  receive  their  fire, 
leap  in  upon  them,  drive  them  into  the  outer 
works,  and  gain  the  fortress  by  following  them 
close.  The  scheme  succeeded,  and  the  English  were 
soon  masters  of  the  bastion.  .  .  .  The  citadel  held 
out  for  several  days,  but  was  finally  reduced  by  a 
bombardment  from  the  hills,  the  cannon  having 
been  relanded  from  the  ships.  The  reduction  of 
Montjouich  by  this  extraordinary  act  of  daring, 
was  very  soon  followed  by  the  surrender  of  Barce- 
lona. .  .  .  The  possession  of  Barcelona,  in  which 
king  Charles  III  was,  proclaimed  with  great 
.solemnity,  was  followed  by  the  adhesion  of  his 
cause  of  the  chief  towns  of  Catalonia.  Peter- 
borough was  for  following  up  his  wonderful  suc- 
cess by  other  daring  operations.  The  German 
ministers  and  the  Dutch  officers  opposed  all  his 
projects.  .  .  .  [He  was  able,  notwithstanding,  to 
raise  the  siege  of  San  Mateo  and  to  save  Valencia 
from  a  threatened  siege.  It  was  soon  found  that 
king  Charles  was  incompetent  to  follow  up  the 
successes  which  Peterborough  had  accomplished  for 
him." — C.  Knight,  Crown  history  of  England,  ch. 
38. — According  to  Colonel  Parnell,  it  was  not 
Peterborough,  but  Prince  George  of  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt (killed  in  the  assault  on  Montjouich)  and  De 
Ruvigny,  Earl  of  Galway,  who  were  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  the  successes  for  which  Peterborough 
has  been  laurelled.  "In  order  to  extol  a  contempti- 
ble imposter,  the  memory  of  this  great  Huguenot 
general  [Ruvigny]  has  been  aspersed  by  Lord 
Macauley  and  most  English  writers  of  the  present 
century." — A.  Parnell,  War  of  the  Succession  in 
Spain,  preface;  ch.  12-18;  and  appendix  C. 

Also  in:  E.  VVarburton,  Memoir  of  Peterbor- 
ough, V.  I,  c/f-  7-11. — F.  S.  Russell,  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough, V.  I,  ch.  7-9. 

1706. — War  of  the  Spanish  Succession:  Rapid 
changing  of  kings  and  courts  at  Madrid. — "The 
Courts  of  Madrid  and  Versailles,  exasperated  and 
alarmed  by  the  fall  of  Barcelona,  and  by  the 
revolt  of  the  surrounding  country,  determined  to 
make  a  great  effort.  A  large  army,  nominally 
commanded  by  Philip,  but  really  under  orders  of 
Marshal  Tesse,  entered  Catalonia.  A  fleet  under 
the  Count  of  Toulouse,  one  of  the  natural  children 
of  Lewis  XIV.,  appeared  before  the  port  of  Barce- 
lona [1706].  The  city  was  attacked  at  once  by 
sea  and  land.  The  person  of  the  Archduke  was  in 
considerable  danger.  Peterborough,  at  the  head  of 
about  3,000  men,  marched  with  great  rapidity  from 
Valencia.  To  give  battle,  with  so  small  a  force, 
to  a  great  regular  army  under  the  conduct  of  a 
Marshal  of  France,  would  have  been  madness.  .  .  . 
His  commission  from  the  British  government  gave 
him  supreme  power,  not  only  over  the  army,  but, 
whenever  he  should  be  actually  on  board  over  the 
navy  also.  He  put  out  to  sea  at  night  in  an  open 
boat,  without  communicating  his  design  to  any 
person.  He  was  picked  up,  several  leagues  from 
the  shore,  by  one  of  the  ships  of  the  English 
squadron.  As  soon  as  he  was  on  board,  he  an- 
nounced himself  as  first  in  command,  and  sent  a 
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pinnace  with  his  orders  to  the  Admiral.  Had 
these  orders  been  given  a  few  hours  earUer,  it 
is  probable  that  the  whole  French  fleet  would  have 
been  taken.  As  it  was,  the  Count  of  Toulouse  put 
out  to  sea.  The  port  was  open.  The  town  was 
relieved.  On  the  following  night  the  enemy  raised 
the  siege  and  retreated  to  Roussillon.  ...  In  the 
mean  time  the  invaders  had  entered  Madrid  in 
triumph,  and  had  proclaimed  the  Archduke  in 
the  streets  of  the  imperial  city.  Arragon,  ever 
jealous  of  the  Castilian  ascendency,  followed  the 
example  of  Catalonia.  Saragossa  revolted  without 
seeing  an  enemy.  The  governor  whom  PhiUp 
had  set  over  Carthagena  betrayed  his  trust,  and 
surrendered  to  the  Allies  the  best  arsenal  and  the 
last  ships  which  Spain  possessed.  ...  It  seemed 
that  the  struggle  had  terminated  in  favour  of  the 
Archduke,  and  that  nothing  remained  for  PhiHp 
but  a  prompt  fight  into  the  dominions  of  his  grand- 
father. So  judged  those  who  were  ignorant  of 
the  character  and  habits  of  the  Spanish  people. 
There  is  no  country  in  Europe  which  it  is  so  easy 
to  overrun  as  Spain ;  there  is  no  country  in  Europe 
which  it  is  more  difficult  to  conquer.  .  .  .  Castile, 
Leen,  Andalusia,  Estremadura,  rose  at  once;  every 
peasant  procured  a  firelock  or  '  pike ;  the  Allies 
were  masters  only  of  the  ground  on  which  they 
trod.  .  .  .  While  the  Castilians  were  everywhere 
arming  in  the  cause  of  PhiHp,  the  Allies  were  serv- 
ing that  cause  as  effectually  by  their  mismanage- 
ment. Galway  [Earl  of  Galway]  staid  at  Madrid, 
where  his  soldiers  indulged  in  such  boundless 
hcentiousness  that  one  half  of  them  were  in  the 
hospitals.  Charles  remained  dawdling  in  Catalonia. 
Peterborough  had  taken  Requena,  and  wished  to 
march  from  Valencia  towards  Madrid,  and  to 
effect  a  junction  with  Galway;  but  the  Archduke 
refused  his  consent  to  the  plan.  The  indignant 
general  remained  accordingly  in  his  favourite  city, 
on  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  read- 
ing Don  Quixote,  giving  balls  and  suppers,  trying 
in  vain  to  get  some  good  sport  out  of  the  Valencian 
bulls,  and  making  love,  not  in  vain,  to  the  Val- 
encian women.  At  length  the  Archduke  advanced 
into  Castile,  and  ordered  Peterborough  to  join 
him.  But  it  was  too  late.  Berwick  [commanding 
the  French]  had  already  compelled  Galway  to 
evacuate  Madrid;  and,  when  the  whole  force  of 
the  Allies  was  collected  at  Quadalaxara,  it  was 
found  to  be  decidedly  inferior  in  numbers  to  that 
of  the  enemy.  Peterborough  formed  a  plan  for 
regaining  possession  of  the  capital.  His  plan 
was  rejected  by  Charles.  The  patience  of  the  sensi- 
tive and  vainglorious  hero  was  worn  out.  He  had 
none  of  that  serenity  of  temper  which  enabled 
Marlborough  to  act  in  perfect  harmony  with 
Eugene,  and  to  endure  the  vexatious  interference 
of  the  Dutch  deputies.  He  demanded  permission 
to  leave  the  army.  Permission  was  readily  granted; 
and  he  set  out  for  Italy.  .  .  .  From  that  moment 
to  the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  tide  of  fortune  ran 
strong  against  the  Austrian  cause.  Berwick  had 
placed  his  army  between  the  Allies  and  the  fron- 
tiers of  Portugal.  They  retreated  on  Valencia,  and 
arrived  in  that  province,  leaving  about  10,000 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy." — T.  B. 
Macaulay,  Mahon's  War  of  the  Succession 
(Essays). — In  the  Netherlands  the  allies  won  the 
important  victory  of  Ramillics,  and  in  Italy,  Prince 
Eugene  inflicted  a  sore  defeat  on  the  French  and 
rescued  Turin. — See  also  Netherlands:  1706-1707; 
Italy:    1701-1713. 

Also  in:  C.  T.  Wilson,  Duke  of  Berwick,  ch.  5-6. 
— W.  Coxe,  Memoirs  of  the  Bourbon  kini^s  of 
Spain,  V.  i,  ch.  14. 

1707. — War  of  the  Spanish  Succession:   For- 


tunes of  the  Bourbons  retrieved  at  Almanza. — 

"Ihe  enemy  [the  alliesj  began  to  move  agam 
in  February.  After  some  weeks  of  manoeuvring  on 
the  confines  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  and  of 
New  Castile,  April  25  [1707],  Galway  and  Las 
Minas,  wishing  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  a  rein- 
forcement expected  from  France,  attacked  Berwick 
at  Almanza.  Singularly  enough,  the  English  were 
commanded  by  a  French  refugee  (Ruvigni,  Earl  of 
Galway),  and  the  French  by  a  royal  bastard  of 
England  [the  Duke  of  Berwick,  natural  son  of 
James  II].  The  enemy  numbered,  it  is  said,  26,000 
foot  and  7,000  horse;  the  Franco-Castilians  were 
somewhat  inferior  in  infantry,  somewhat  superior 
in  cavalry  and  artillery.  [The  battle,  decided  by 
the  cavalry,  was  disastrous  to  the  allies.]  The  Eng- 
lish, Dutch  and  Portuguese  infantry  were  cut  to 
pieces.  .  .  .  The  Duke  of  Orleans  reached  the  army 
the  next  day.  ...  He  marched  with  Berwick  on 
Valencia,  which  surrendered.  May  8,  without  strik- 
ing a  blow.  The  generals  of  the  enemies,  both 
wounded,  retired  with  the  wrecks  of  their  armies 
towards  the  mouths  of  the  Ebro.  The  whole  king- 
dom of  Valencia  submitted,  with  the  exception  of 
three  or  four  places.  Berwick  followed  the  enemy 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  whilst  Orleans 
returned  to  meet  a  French  corps  that  was  coming 
by  the  way  of  Navarre,  and  with  this  corps  entered 
Aragon.  Nearly  all  Aragon  yielded  without  re- 
sistance. Berwick  joined  Orleans  by  ascending 
the  Ebro ;  they  moved  together  on  the  Segre  and 
began  the  blockade  of  Lerida,  the  bulwark  of 
Catalonia.  [Lerida  was  taken  by  storm  on  October 
12,  and]  pillaged  with  immense  booty.  .  .  .  The 
castle  of  Lerida  surrendered,  November  11.  A 
great  part  of  the  Catalan  mountaineers  laid  down 
their  arms.  .  .  .  Fortune  had  favored  the  Franco- 
Castilians  on  the  Portuguese  frontier  as  in  the 
States  of  Aragon ;  Ciudad-Rodrigo  had  been  taken 
by  assault,  October  4,  with  the  loss  of  more  than 
3,000  men  on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  The  news 
of  Almanza  had  everywhere  reanimated  the  hearts 
of  the  French  armies.'' — H.  Martin,  History  of 
France:  Age  of  Louis  XIV  (tr.  by  M.  L.  Booth), 
V.  2,  ch.  5 

Also  in:  A.  Parnell,  War  of  the  Succession  in 
Spain,  ch.  23-26. — C.  T.  Wilson,  Duke  of  Berwick, 
ch.  7. 

1707-1710. — War  of  the  Spanish  Succession: 
Bourbon  reverses  and  final  triumph. — "In  less 
than  a  month  after  the  victory  of  Almanza  [April, 
1707],  the  Bourbon  troops  had  recovered  all  Arra- 
gon, with  Valencia  and  Murcia,  excepting  the  ports 
of  Denia  and  Alicant ;  but  the  war  still  continued 
in  Catalonia,  where  General  Stanhope  now  filled 
the  double  office  of  ambassador  to  Charles  and 
general  of  the  English  forces,  and  prince  Starem- 
berg  was  sent  by  the  emperor  Joseph  to  take  the 
command  of  the  Austrian  troops.  The  Spanish 
government  was  reduced  to  still  greater  pecuniary 
distress  than  it  had  suffered  before,  by  the  success 
of  the  English  squadron  off  Carthagena,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Charles  Wager,  which  took 
three  of  the  great  galleons  and  dispersed  fourteen, 
which  were  expected  to  furnish  an  unusual  supply 
of  the  precious  metals  from  America.  After  a 
short  siege  of  Port  Mahon,  General  Stanhope  took 
possession  of  Minorca  and  Majorca  X1708];  the 
count  of  Cifucntes  gained  Sardinia;  and  all  the 
efforts,  spirit,  and  talents  of  the  duke  of  Orleans 
were  insufficient  to  make  the  slightest  impression 
in  Catalonia.  .  .  .  The  fortunes  of  France  and 
Spain  still  continued  to  decline,  and  Louis  felt  that 
peace  was  the  only  measure  which  could  stop  the 
lirogrcss  of  that  ruin  which  menaced  the  house 
of  Bourbon.    Conferences  were  accordingly  opened 
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at  the  Hague.  .  .  .  Meantime  the  Austrians  had 
gained  the  victories  ol  Almenara  and  Zaragoza, 
and  had  once  more  driven  the  Spanish  court  Irom 
Madrid.  This  time  it  fled  to  V'alladoiid,  and 
the  Icing  and  queen  talked  of  taking  refuge  m 
America,  and  re-establishing  the  empire  of  Mexico 
or  Peru,  rather  than  abandon  their  throne.  But 
the  CastiHans  once  more  roused  themselves  to  de- 
tend  the  king ;  the  duke  of  Vendome's  arrival  sup- 
plied their  greatest  want,  that  of  a  skilful  general; 
and  the  imprudence  of  the  allies  facilitated  the 
recovery  of  the  capital.  The  disasters  of  the  allies 
began  with  their  retreat ;  Staremberg,  after  a 
doubtful  though  bloody  battle  I  Villa  Viciosa,  De- 
cember lo,  1710J,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was 
victor,  was  yet  obUged  to  retire  with  the  dis- 
advantages of  defeat;  and  Stanhope,  with  a  small 
body  of  English,  after  a  desperate  resistance  [at 
Brihuega,  December  9,  17 10],  was  taken  prisoner." 
— M.  Callcott,  Short  history  of  Spain,  v.  2,  ch.  22. 
— "As  the  result  of  the  actions  at  Brihuega  and 
Villa  Viciosa  and  the  subsequent  retreat,  the  Aus- 
trians lost  3,600  killed  or  wounded,  and  3,930  pri- 
soners, or  a  total  of  7,536  men;  whilst  the  Bourbon 
casualties  were  6,700  placed  hors  de-combat,  and 
100  captured,  or  in  all  6,800  men.  These  operations 
constituted  a  decisive  victory  for  Vendome,  who 
thus,  in  less  than  four  months  after  the  battle  of 
Saragossa,  had  re-established  King  Philip  and  the 
Bourbon  cause." — A.  Parnell,  War  of  the  Succession 
in  Spain,  ch.  27-34. 

Also  in:  W.  Coxe,  Memoirs  of  the  Bourbon 
kings  of  Spain,  v.  1-2,  ch.  15-18. — Lord  Mahon 
(Earl  Stanhope),  History  of  the  War  of  Succession 
in  Spain,  ch.  6-8. 

1710-1712.— War  of  the  Spanish  Succession: 
Attitude  of  England  and  France.  Sec  England: 
I7ia-i7i2;  France:  1710. 

1711. — Accession  of  Charles,  Austrian  pre- 
tender to  the  Spanish  crown,  to  the  throne  of 
Austria. — Elected  Holy  Roman  emperor.  See 
Austria:   1711. 

1712. — Renunciation  of  the  French  crown  by 
Philip  V. — Louis  XIV  of  France  refuses  to  con- 
firm French  renunciations. — "On  July  8th  [171 2] 
the  Spanish  nation  was  informed  in  a  proclamation 
that  their  King  had  renounced  all  claim  to  the 
French  throne,  and  in  December  these  renunciations 
of  Philip  were  ratified  by  the  Spanish  Cortes. 
Somewhat  naturally  the  English  ministers  desired 
that  the  States-General  should  ratify  the  French 
renunciations.  But  Louis  regarded  such  a  request 
as  a  personal  insult,  and  Torcy  wrote  to  Boling- 
broke  that  'the  Estates  in  France  have  nothing 
to  do  with  questions  regarding  the  succession  to 
the  Crown,  they  have  not  the  power  either  to  make 
or  to  abrogate  the  laws.'  It  was  indeed  true  that 
practically  the  States-General  could  hardly  be  said 
to  exist.  The  sovereignty  in  France  resided  in  the 
King  alone,  and  all  that  Louis  would  concede  was 
that  the  Parlement  of  Paris  should  register  the 
renunciations.  In  March,  1713,  the  renunciations 
of  the  Dukes  of  Berry  and  Orleans  were  solemnly 
registered  by  the  Parlement.  The  Spanish  am- 
bassador in  France  was,  however,  firmly  convinced 
that  all  these  renunciations  were  worthless,  and 
that  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  Dauphin, 
Philip  V  would  return  to  France." — A.  Hassall, 
Louis  XIV  and  the  zenith  of  the  French  monarchy, 
pp.  398-399. 

1713. — Peace  of  Utrecht.  See  Utrecht:  1712- 
1714- 

1713-1714.— Betrayal  of  Catalans.— "Alone 
among  the  Spaniards  the  Catalans  had  real  reason 
to  regret  the  peace.  They  had  clung  to  the  cause 
of  Charles  with  a  desperate  fidelity,  and  the  Peace 


of  Utrecht  [1713I  rang  the  death-knell  of  provincial 
liberties  to  which  they  were  passionately  attached. 
From  the  beginning  of  1705  they  had  been  the 
steady  and  faithful  allies  of  England;  they  had 
again  and  again  done  eminent  service  in  her  cause; 
they  had  again  and  again  received  from  her 
ministers  and  generals  the  most  solemn  assurances 
that  they  would  never  be  abandoned.  When  Eng- 
land first  opened  a  separate  negotiation  for  peace 
she  might  easily  have  secured  the  Catalonian  liber- 
ties by  making  their  recognition  an  indispensable 
preliminary  of  peace;  but,  instead  of  this,  the 
English  ministers  began  by  recognising  the  title  of 
Philip,  and  contented  themselves  with  a  simple 
prayer  that  a  general  amnesty  might  be  granted, 
.  .  .  The  English  peace  with  Spain  contained  a 
clause  granting  the  Catalans  a  general  armistice, 
and  also  a  promise  that  they  should  be  placed 
in  the  same  position  as  the  CastiHans,  which  gave 
them  the  right  of  holding  employments  and  carry- 
ing on  a  direct  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  but 
it  made  no  mention  of  their  provincial  privileges. 
The  Peace  of  Rastadt  was  equally  silent,  for  the 
dignity  of  the  Emperor  would  not  suffer  him  to 
enter  into  any  negotiations  with  Philip.  The 
unhappy  people,  abandoned  by  those  whom  they 
had  so  faithfully  served,  refused  to  accept  the 
position  offered  them  by  treaty,  and,  much  to  the 
indignation  of  the  English  Government,  they  still 
continued  in  arms,  struggling  with  a  desperate  cour- 
age against  overwhelming  odds.  The  King  of  Spain 
then  called  upon  the  Queen  [Anne,  of  England) 
as  a  guarantee  of  the  treaty  of  evacuation,  'to 
order  a  squadron  of  her  ships  to  reduce  his  subjects' 
to  their  obedience,  and  thereby  complete  the  tran- 
quillity of  Spain  and  of  the  Mediterranean  com- 
merce.' A  fleet  was  actually  despatched,  which 
would  probably  have  been  employed  against  Barce- 
lona, but  for  an  urgent  address  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  whole  moral  weight  of  England 
was  thrown  into  the  scale  against  the  insurgents. 
The  conduct  of  the  French  was  more  decided. 
Though  the  French  King  had  engaged  himself  with 
the  Queen  by  the  treaty  of  evacuation  to  use  his 
good  offices  in  the  most  effectual  manner  in  favour 
of  the  Catalonian  liberties,  he  now  sent  an  army  to 
hasten  the  capture  of  Barcelona.  The  blockade  of 
that  noble  city  lasted  for  more  than  a  year.  The 
insurgents  hung  up  over  the  high  altar  the  Queen's 
solemn  declaration  to  protect  them.  They  con- 
tinued the  hopeless  struggle  till  14,000  bombs  had 
been  thrown  into  the  city;  till  a  great  part  of  it 
had  been  reduced  to  ashes;  till  seven  breaches  had 
been  made;  till  10,000  of  the  besieging  army  had 
been  killed  or  wounded ;  and  till  famine  had  been 
added  to  the  horrors  of  war.  At  last,  on  Septem- 
ber II,  1714,  Barcelona  was  taken  by  storm,  A 
frightful  massacre  took  place  in  the  streets.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  were  afterwards  imprisoned  or 
transported,  and  the  old  privileges  of  Catalonia 
were  finally  abolished.  Such  was  the  last  scene  of 
this  disastrous  war." — W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  History  of 
England,  iSth  century,  v.  i,  ch.  i. — See  also: 
Catalonia:    17 13- 17 14. 

Also  in:  Lord  Mahon  (Earl  Stanhope),  History 
of  England,  v.  i,  ch  3. — C.  T.  Wilson,  Duke  of 
Berwick,  ch.  21. 

1713-1725. — Continued  war  with  the  emperor. 
— Triple  Alliance. — Quadruple  Alliance. — Peace 
of  Vienna. — Alliance  of  Hanover. — "The  treaty 
of  Utrecht  [1713],  although  it  had  tranquilized  a 
great  part  of  Europe,  was  nevertheless  defective,  in 
as  far  as.  it  had  not  reconciled  the  Emperor  and  the 
King  of  Spain,  the  two  principal  claimants  to  the 
Spanish  succession.  The  Emperor  Charles  VI.  did 
not  recognize  Philip  V.  in  his  quality  of  King  of 
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Spain;  and  Philip,  in  his  turn  [instigated  by  his 
queen,  Elizabeth  Farnese  (see  Italy:  i7i5-i73S)] 
refused  to  acquiesce  in  those  partitions  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  which  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  had 
stipulated  in  favour  of  the  Emperor.  To  defeat 
the  projects  and  secret  intrigues  of  the  Spanish 
minister  [Cardinal  Alberoni],  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
[regent  of  France],  thought  of  courting  an  alUance 
with  England,  as  being  the  power  most  particularly 
interested  in  maintaining  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
the  fundamental  articles  of  which  had  been  dictated 
by  herself.  That  aUiance,  into  which  the  United 
Provinces  also  entered,  was  concluded  at  the  Hague 
(January  4th,  1717).  .  .  .  Cardinal  Alberoni,  with- 
out being  in  the  least  disconcerted  by  the  Triple 
Alliance,  persisted  in  his  design  of  recommencing 
the  war.  No  sooner  had  he  recruited  the  Spanish 
forces,  and  equipped  an  expedition,  than  he  at- 
tacked Sardinia  [1717],  which  he  took  from  the 
Emperor.  This  conquest  was  followed  by  that  of 
Sicily,  which  the  Spaniards  took  from  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  (1718).  France  and  England,  indignant 
at  the  infraction  of  a  treaty  which  they  regarded 
as  their  own  work,  immediately  concluded  with 
the  Emperor,  at  London  (August  2nd,  1718)  the 
famous  Quadruple  Alliance,  which  contained  the 
plan  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  to  be  made  between  the 
Emperor,  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  Duke  of 
Savoy.  The  allied  powers  engaged  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  parties  interested  in  this  proposal, 
and,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  compel  them  by  force 
of  arms.  The  Emperor  was  to  renounce  his  right 
to  the  Spanish  crown,  and  to  acknowledge  Philip  V. 
as  the  legitimate  King  of  Spain,  in  consideration 
of  that  prince  renouncing  the  provinces  of  Italy 
and  the  Netherlands,  which  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
and  the  quadruple  alliance  adjudged  to  the  Em- 
peror. The  Duke  of  Savoy  was  to  cede  Sicily  to 
Austria,  receiving  Sardinia  in  exchange,  which  the 
King  of  Spain  was  to  disclaim.  The  right  of 
reversion  to  the  crown  of  Spain  was  transferred 
from  Sicily  to  Sardinia.  That  treaty  likewise 
granted  to  Don  Carlos,  eldest  son  of  Philip  V.,  by 
his  second  marriage,  the  eventual  reversion  and 
investiture  of  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia, 
as  v/ell  as  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  on  con- 
dition of  holding  them  as  fiefs-male  of  the  Em- 
peror and  the  Empire  after  the  decease  of  the  last 
male  issue  of  the  families  of  Farnese  and  Medici, 
who  were  then  in  possession.  .  .  .  The  Duke  of 
Savoy  did  not  hesitate  to  subscribe  the  conditions 
of  the  quadruple  alliance;  but  it  was  otherwise 
with  the  King  of  Spain,  who  persisted  in  his 
refusal;  when  France  and  England  declared  war 
against  him.  The  French  invaded  the  provinces  of 
Guipuscoa  and  Catalonia  [under  Berwick,  i7igj, 
while  the  English  seized  Gallicia  and  the  port  of 
Vigo.  These  vigorous  proceedings  shook  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  King  of  Spain.  He  signed  the  quad- 
ruple alliance,  and  banished  the  Cardinal  Alberoni 
from  his  court,  the  adviser  of  those  measures  of 
which  the  allies  complained.  The  Spanish  troops 
then  evacuated  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  when  the  Em- 
peror took  possession  of  the  former  and  Victor 
Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy,  of  the  latter.  The  war 
to  all  appearance  was  at  an  end.  [But  fresh  diffi- 
culties arose,  one  following  another.  The  reversion 
of  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Placentia,  promised  to  the 
infanta  of  Spain,  was  stoutly  opposed  in  Italy. 
The  Emperor  provoked  commercial  jealousies  in 
England  and  Holland  by  chartering  a  Company 
of  Ostend  (1722)  with  exclusive  privileges  of 
trading  to  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  the  coast.s 
of  Africa.  An  attempted  congress  at  Cambrai  was 
long  retarded  and  finally  broken  up.  Meantime  the 
French  court  gave  mortal  offense  to  the  king  of 


Spain  by  sending  home  his  daughter,  who  had 
been  the  intended  bride  of  the  young  King 
Louis  XV,  and  marrying  the  latter  to  a  Polish 
princess.  The  final  result  was  to  draw  the  emperor 
and  the  king  of  Spain — the  two  original  enemies  in 
the  embroilment — together,  and  a  treaty  between 
them  was  concluded  at  Vienna,  April  30,  1725.] 
This  treaty  renewed  the  renunciation  of  Philip  V. 
to  the  provinces  of  Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Emperor  to  Spain  and  the 
Indies.  The  eventual  investiture  of  the  duchies 
of  Parma  and  Placentia,  and  that  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Tuscany,  were  also  confirmed.  The  only 
new  clause  contained  in  the  treaty  was  that  by 
which  the  King  of  Spain  undertook  to  guarantee 
the  famous  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Charles  VI., 
which  secured  to  the  daughter  of  that  prince  the 
succession  of  all  his  estates.  [See  Austria:  1718- 
1738.]  It  was  chiefly  on  this  account  that  Philip  V. 
became  reconciled  to  the  court  of  Vienna.  The 
peace  of  Vienna  was  accompanied  by  a  defensive 
alliance  between  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of 
Spain.  [The  terms  of  the  alliance  were  such  as  to 
alarm  England  for  the  security  of  her  hold  on 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  and  Holland  for  her  com- 
merce, besides  giving  uneasiness  to  France.  By  the 
action  of  the  latter,  a  league  was  set  on  foot] 
capable  of  counteracting  that  of  Vienna,  which 
was  concluded  at  Herrenhausen,  near  Hanover, 
(September  3,  1725)  and  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Alliance  of  Hanover.  All  Europe  was  divided 
between  these  two  alliances." — C.  W.  Koch,  Revo- 
lutions of  Europe,  period  8. — See  also  France: 
1717-1719. 

Also  in:  Lord  Mahon  (Earl  Stanhope),  History 
of  England,  v.  i,  ch.  7-10. — G.  P.  R.  James, 
Eminent  foreign  statesmen,  v.  4:  Alberoni. — W. 
Coxe,  Memoirs  of  the  Bourbon  kings  of  Spain,  ch. 
22-30. — E.  Armstrong,  Elisabeth  Farnese,  "The 
Termagant  of  Spain,"  ch.  2-10. 

1726-1731. — Fresh  quarrels  with  England. — 
Siege  of  Gibraltar. — Treaty  of  Seville. — Second 
Treaty  of  Vienna. — Acquisition  of  the  Italian 
duchies. — "All  Europe  became  divided  between  the 
alliances  of  Vienna  and  Hanover;  and  though  both 
sides  pretended  that  these  treaties  were  only  de- 
fensive, yet  each  made  extensive  preparations  for 
war  .[in  1726].  George  I.  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel:  for  the  supply 
of  12,000  men;  manifests  were  published,  ambassa- 
dors withdrawn,  armies  put  on  foot;  the  sea  was 
covered  with  English  fleets;  an  English  squadron 
under  Admiral  Hosier  annoyed  the  trade  of  Spain ; 
and  in  Feb.  1727,  the  Spaniards  laid  siege  to  Gibral- 
tar, and  seized  at  Vera  Cruz  a  richly  laden 
merchant  vessel  belonging  to  the  English  South 
Sea  Company.  But  all  these  vast  preparations 
led  to  no  results  of  importance.  Of  all  the  Euro- 
pean Powers,  Spain  alone  had  any  real  desire  for 
war.  .  .  .  The  preliminaries  of  a  general  pacifica- 
tion were  signed  at  Paris,  May  31st,  1727,  by  the 
ministers  of  the  Emperor,  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  Holland,  and  a  Congress  was  appointed  to  as- 
semble at  Aix-la-Chapelk  to  arrange  a  definitive 
peace.  But  Spain  still  held  aloof  and  sought  every 
opportunity  to  temporise.  The  hopes  of  Philip 
being  again  awkened  by  the  death  of  George  I.  in 
July  1727,  he  renewed  his  intrigues  with  the 
Jacobites,  and  instigated  the  Pretender  to  proceed 
to  a  port  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  to  seize  an 
opj)ortunity  to  pass  over  into  England.  But  these 
unfounded  expectations  were  soon  dispelled  by  the 
quiet  accession  of  George  II.  to  the  throne  and 
policy  of  his  father.  .  .  .  The  Spanish  Queen 
(Elizabeth  Farnese),  however,  still  held  out;  till, 
alarmed  by  the  dangerous  state  of  Philip's  health, 
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whose  death  might  frustrate  her  favourite  scheme 
of  obtaining;  the  ItaHan  duchies,  and  leave  her  a 
mere  c\  pher  without  any  poHticai  influence,  she 
induced  her  husband  to  accept  the  preliminaries  by 
the  Act  of  the  Pardo,  March  6th  1728.  A  congress 
was  now  opened  at  Soissons,  to  which  place  it 
had  been  transferred  for  the  convenience  of  Fleury 
I  French  minister  J,  who  was  bishop  of  that  diocese. 
But  though  little  remained  to  be  arranged  except 
the  satisfaction  of  Spain  in  the  matter  of  the 
Italian  duchies,  the  negociations  were  tedious  and 
protracted.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  the  birth  of  a  iJauphin 
(^Scpt.  4th  1729)  having  dissipated  the  hopes  of 
Philip  V.  and  his  Queen  as  to  the  French  succession, 
Elizabeth  devoted  herself  all  the  more  warmly  to 
the  prosecution  of  her  Italian  schemes;  and  finding 
all  her  efforts  to  separate  France  and  England 
unavailing,  she  at  length  determined  to  accept  what 
they  offered.  .  .  .  She  persuaded  Philip  to  enter 
into  a  separate  treaty  with  France  and  England, 
which  was  concluded  at  Seville,  Nov.  gth  1829. 
England  and  Spain  arranged  their  commercial  and 
other  differences;  the  succession  of  Don  Carlos  to 
the  Italian  duchies  was  guaranteed;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  Leghorn,  Porto  Ferrajo,  Parma,  and 
Piacenza  should  be  garrisoned  by  6,000  Spaniards, 
who,  however,  were  not  to  interfere  with  the 
civil  government.  Nothing  more  was  said  about 
Gibraltar.  Philip,  indeed,  seemed  now  to  have 
abandoned  all  hope  of  recovering  that  fortress;  for 
he  soon  afterwards  caused  to  be  constructed  across 
the  isthmus  the  strong  lines  of  San  Roque,  and  thus 
completely  isolated  Gibraltar  from  his  Spanish 
dominions.  The  Dutch  acceded  to  the  Treaty  of 
Seville  shortly  after  its  execution,  on  the  under- 
standing that  they  should  receive  entire  satisfaction 
respecting  the  India  Company  established  by  the 
Emperor  at  Ostend.  Charles  VI.  was  indignant 
at  being  thus  treated  by  Spain.  ...  On  the  death 
of  Antonio  Farnese,  Duke  of  Parma,  January  loth 
1 73 1,  he  took  military  possession  of  that  state.  .  .  . 
The  versatility  of  the  cabinets  of  that  age,  how- 
ever, enabled  the  Emperor  to  attain  his  favourite 
object  at  a  moment  when  he  least  expected  it. 
The  Queen  of  Spain,  wearied  with  the  slowness 
of  Cardinal  Fleury  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  of  Seville,  suddenly  declared,  in  a 
fit  of  passion,  that  Spain  was  no  longer  bound 
by  that  treaty  (January  1731).  Great  Britain  and 
the  Dutch  States,  in  concert  with  the  Spanish 
Court,  without  the  concurrence  of  France,  now 
entered  into  negociations  with  the  Emperor,  which 
were  skilfully  conducted  by  Lord  Waldegrave,  to 
induce  him  to  accede  to  the  Treaty  of  Seville ;  and, 
on  March  i6th  1731,  was  concluded  what  has  been 
called  the  Second  Treaty  of  Vienna.  Great  Britain 
and  the  States  guaranteed  the  Pragmatic  Sanction; 
and  the  Emperor,  on  his  side,  acceded  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Seville  respecting  the  Italian  duchies, 
and  agreed  to  annihilate  the  commerce  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  with  the  Indies  by  abolishing 
the  obnoxious  Ostend  Company.  He  also  engaged 
not  to  bestow  his  daughter  on  a  Bourbon  prince, 
or  in  any  other  way  that  might  endanger  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe.  ...  In  the  following 
November  an  English  squadron  disembarked  at 
Leghorn  6,oco  Spaniards,  who  took  possession  of 
that  place,  as  well  as  Porto  Ferrajo,  Parma,  and 
Piacenza,  in  the  name  of  Don  Carlos,  as  Duke  of 
Parma  and  presumptive  heir  of  Tuscany." — T.  H. 
Dyer,  History  of  modern  Europe,  v.  3,  bk.  6, 
ch.  I. 

Also  in:  Lord  Mahon  (Earl  Stanhope),  History 
of  England,  1713-17S3,  v.  2,  ch.  14-15. — W.  Coxe, 
History  of  the  House  of  Attstria,  v.  3,  ch.  88. — W. 
Coxe,   Memoirs  of   the  Bourbon   kings    of  Spain, 


V.  3,  ch.  36-40. — E.  Armstrong,  Elizabeth  Farnese, 
"The  Termagant  of  Spain,"  ch.  11-14. 

1733. — First  Bourbon  family  compact  (France 
and   Spain).     See  Fkanci,:    173.V 

1734-1735. — Acquisition  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
as  a  kingdom  for  Don  Carlos.  See  Fkanck:  1733- 
173s;   Italy:    1715-1735. 

1739. — Outbreak  of  hostilities  with  England. — 
War  of  Jenkins'  Ear.    See  Englanu:    1730-1741. 

1740. — Unsuccessful  attack  of  the  English  on 
Florida.    See  Geukgl\:  1738- 1743. 

1740. — Concessions  from  the  pope.  See  Papacy: 
1 740-1 758. 

1740-1741. — Beginning  of  the  War  of  the  Aus- 
trian Succession.  See  Austria:  1740  (October)  ; 
1740-1741. 

1741-1747. — War  of  the  Austrian  Succession: 
Operations  in  Italy.  See  Italy:  1741-1743,  to 
1746-1747. 

1743. — Second  family  compact  of  the  Bour- 
bon kings. — Arrangements  concerning  Italy.  See 
Fkan'ce:    1743    (October). 

1746. — Accession  of  Ferdinand  VI. 

1748. — Termination  and  results  of  the  War  of 
the  Austrian  Succession.  See  .\i.\-la-Ciiapelle: 
Congresses:  2. 

1750. — Treaty  with  Portugal  regarding  boun- 
daries in  Portuguese  America.  See  Latin  Amer- 
ica:  1750-1777;  Argentixa:   15S0-1777. 

1754. — Attack  on  Honduras.  See  Honduras, 
British:   1754. 

1759. — Accession  of  Charles  III. 

1759-1788. — The  "enlightened  despotism"  of 
Charles  III. — Situation  in  Europe  on  his  acces- 
sion.— French  attempts  to  form  a  Spanish  al- 
liance.— State  of  the  monarchy. — Formation  of 
the  "Junta." — Economic  reforms. — Ecclesiastical 
changes. — "No  foreign  historical  personage,  of 
those  who  deserve  to  be  remembered,  is  so  little 
studied  and  known  as  Charles  III.,  and  yet  in  some 
ways  he  is  the  most  sympathetic  figure  in  the 
annals  of  Spain,  and,  with  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
the  most  deserving  Bourbon  monarch.  The  un- 
deserved neglect  which  has  been  his  portion  is 
largely  due  to  the  want  of  that  precision  and 
deliniteness  without  which  no  interest  can  be 
awakened.  The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  most 
historical  subjects  lies  in  the  dimness  that  time 
imparts  to  all  events,  when  men  and  actions  come 
down  to  us  strained  through  many  men's  minds 
of  everything  personal  or  precise ;  not  as  contem- 
poraries saw  them,  but  as  the  fancy  of  subsequent 
ages  has  pictured  them.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  in  Spanish  history.  The  flattery  of  contem- 
poraries, the  want  of  spirit  of  criticism,  the 
grave  punctilious  character  of  the  Spanish  nobility, 
did  not  tend  to  foster  a  disposition  to  intelligent 
criticism  or  just  description.  Thus,  while  the  great 
figures  in  the  histories  of  other  countries  stand  out 
in  sharp  and  well-defined  outlines,  the  Spanish 
monarch  escapes  us:  we  see  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
Louis  XIV.,  Frederick  the  Great,  as  if  they  were 
standing  before  us;  but  we  do  not  see  Charles  V., 
and  the  most  Spanish  of  all  Spanish  monarchs, 
Philip  II.,  is  mysterious.  Charles  III.  was  more 
lucky.  We  have  a  highly  valuable  contemporary 
description,  which  gives  us  the  one  true  insight 
into  his  character.  His  correspondence  is  volumin- 
ous and  complete;  yet  we  have  no  'Life  of 
Charles  III.'  worthy  of  the  man.  It  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  his  reign  was  a  brilliant  attempt 
to  vindicate  Spanish  history.  .  .  .  Thus,  in  the 
heat  of  controversial  opinion,  he  has  been  too  much 
praised  and  too  much  blamed.  Even  in  our  times 
the  great  mass  of  the  Spanish  nation  is  by  no 
means  unanimous,  and  there  are  those  who  think 
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that,  by  departing  from  the  old  traditional  Spanish 
policy  and  shaking  himself  free  from  ecclesiastical 
tyranny,  he  hastened  the  decay  of  his  kingdom. 
From  a  study  of  his  life,  we  learn  to  respect  him. 
His  career  is  singularly  free  from  any  blot.  .  .  .  His 
reforms  in  Spain  were  the  natural  outcome  of  his 
former  training,  of  a  long  reforming  reign  in  Naples 
under  the  influence  of  Tanucci.  The  absence  in 
him  of  any  of  the  characteristic  Spanish  fanaticism 
■is  due  to  his  early  removal  from  Spanish  life  and 
long  sojourn  in  a  priest-ridden  land.  [He  was 
forty-three  when  he  came  to  the  throne  of  Spain.] 
He  came  back  to  his  native  land  a  complete  for- 
eigner, with  ideas,  sentiments  and  habits  strange 
and  even  distasteful  to  the  large  majority  of  his 
subjects.  .  .  .  The  situation  of  Europe  on  his  ac- 
cession to  the  Spanish  throne  was  one  which  it  is 
now-a-days  difficult  to  realise.  We  are  not  as- 
tonished when  we  'read  that  England  utterly 
defeated  France,  and  took  from  her  the  best  of 
her  colonies,  yet  in  1759  it  was  a  wonder.  England 
now,  for  the  first  time,  steps  out  as  a  great  power; 
.  .  .  and  in  1759  the  monarchy  of  France  was 
lying  helpless  at  the  feet  of  its  rival.  Such  a 
sudden  disturbance  of  European  balance  materially 
altered  the  prospects  of  Spain;  as  long  as  France 
with  her  powerful  fleet  was  there,  the  danger  of 
hostihties  with  England  was  minimised ;  but  with 
a  ruined  and  crippled  France  everything  seemed 
possible.  ...  It  was  felt  in  France  that  the  decisive 
moment  had  come  for  drawing  Spain  into  an 
alliance.  The  new  king  was  known  to  be  no 
friend  of  the  English;  he  had  a  strong  sense  of 
the  obligations  of  relationship ;  but  he  was  credited 
with  a  fair  amount  of  perspicacity,  and  political 
considerations  might  outweigh  family  ties.  So 
Choiseul  worked  upon  both  grounds.  The  King 
was  pressed  to  help  the  head  of  the  Bourbons; 
he  was  warned  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  neu- 
trality. .  .  .  Carlos  sincerely  desired  peace,  nor 
would  he  immediately  give  in  to  the  importunities 
of  Choiseul;  .  .  .  but  it  would  have  required  a  man 
of  more  strength  of  character  to  resist  the  influence 
of  the  pro-French  party,  and,  during  all  the  nego- 
tiations which  led  to  the  war  with  England,  he 
was  swayed  from  one  hostile  act  to  the  other. 
Before  he  had  even  reached  Madrid,  d'Albreu, 
Spanish  Ambassador  in  London,  presented  a  me- 
morial, proposing  that  Spain  should  mediate  be- 
tween France  and  England,  and  declaring  at  the 
same  time  that  the  success  of  the  British  arms  was 
a  source  of  serious  alarm  to  the  King  his  master. 
This  extraordinary  statement  nullified,  of  course, 
the  possibility  of  acceptance,  and  the  proposal 
was  rejected,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  Spanish 
court.  From  this  proposal  to  a  formal  statement 
of  grievances  there  was  but  one  .step.  In  June, 
1760,  the  dull  and  prosaic  Fluentes  made  a  formal 
complaint  of  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  English  at 
sea,  forwarding  at  the  same  time  a  complete  list 
of  the  Spanish  ships  seized  by  the  English  men 
of  war,  or  privateers  since  1756;  and  in  September 
of  the  same  year  he  again  presented  a  memorial  on 
the  usurpations  of  English  settlers  in  Yucatan, 
with  the  additional  information  that  copy  of  the 
memorial  had  been  communicated  to  the  French 
court.  .  .  .  The  answer  of  the  British  Minister  was 
concise  and  sharp;  nor  could  it  very  well  have 
been  otherwise.  Whatever  particle  of  right  there 
was  in  the  Spanish  claims,  they  were  presented  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  them  unacceptable.  ...  At 
the  accession  of  Carlos,  Spain  was  an  absolute 
Monarchy  in  the  fullest  sen.sc  of  the  term.  It  was 
absolute  becau.se  no  check  even  temporary  could 
in  theory  be  opi)osed  to  the  Royal  will.  The  old 
constitutions  of  the  Spanish   kingdoms  had   fallen 


into  abeyance,  and  the  Cortes  were  but  a  mockery 
of  the  old  assemblies,  occasionally  summoned  for 
mere  formal  proceedings  and  to  have  the  honour 
of  kissing  the  King's  hand.  The  Spanish  nobility 
had  decayed  slowly,  and  were  finally  crushed  as 
a  power  by  the  long  war  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  and  the  advent  of  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
although  they  still  possessed  feudal  rights.  The 
new  House  introduced  into  Spain  that  extreme  cen- 
tralisation which  Richelieu  had  begun  in  France 
and  Louis  XIV.  had  perfected.  It  was  considered 
that  the  best  system  was  one  which — not  allowing 
for  the  diversity  of  customs  existing  in  each 
province — concentrated  all  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  King.  But  it  was  impossible  for  the  King  to 
do  all  by  himself,  and  the  importance  of  the  'secre- 
taries' grew  with  the  size  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
growth  of  centralisation.  .  .  .  But  the  greatest  step 
in  the  direction  of  progress  was  made  by  the 
creation  of  the  'Junta  de  Estado.'  The  necessity 
for  some  sort  of  council  between  the  Secretaries  was 
very  pressing.  As  each  Secretary  depended  only 
from  the  King  and  made  his  reports  direct  to  him, 
there  was  no  concerted  action.  The  Secretary  for 
War  would  obtain  the  royal  consent  to  some 
extraordinary  item  of  expenditure  without  pre- 
viously ascertaining  whether  the  Treasury  could 
supply  the  funds;  hence  inevitable  confusion,  waste, 
and  bickerings.  ...  At  last  a  quarrel  between  the 
Ministers  of  the  Navy  and  of  the  Indies  suggested 
to  Floridablanca  [prosecuting  official  of  the  Council 
of  Castile,  minister  of  foreign  affairs  after  1777] 
the  necessity  for  concerted  action,  and  he  proposed 
and  obtained  the  creation  of  a  'Junta  de  Estado." 
This  was  a  Cabinet  Council  of  all  the  Ministers 
to  treat  of  all  affairs  which  concerned  more  than 
one  department.  .  .  .  The  'Junta  de  Estado,'  there- 
fore, introduced  a  principle  of  cohesion  and  collec- 
tive responsibility,  and  rendered  possible  a  strong 
executive  by  abolishing  the  need  for  committees 
composed  of  persons  who  were  not  Ministers.  .  .  . 
The  collective  responsibility  of  the  Ministry  must 
not,  of  course,  be  taken  in  the  modern  English 
Parliamentary  sense.  No  principle  had  been  laid 
down  by  which  the  Ministers  would  be  obliged 
to  resign  en  bloc.  But  they  were  morally  collec- 
tively responsible,  in  that  no  one  of  their  number 
could  plead  ignorance  of  measures  which  had  been 
discussed  at  the  Council  board,  and  each  would 
take  a  share  in  any  such  discussion.  The  'Junta 
de  Estado'  may  be  termed  the  Father  of  the 
Spanish  Cabinet  Council.  ...  A  Junta  was  formed 
in  1782  to  compile  a  code,  but  unfortunately  it 
discussed  and  did  nothing.  Six  academies  of  juris- 
prudence were,  however,  established  in  Madrid, 
while  the  encouragement  given  to  the  study  of 
Spanish  law  led  to  a  great  revival  of  interest  in 
that  direction.  The  humanitarian  feelings  of  Carlos 
and  his  Ministers  inspired  them  with  a  desire  to 
reform  the  penal  code.  A  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  study  the  question,  but  as  usual  it 
wasted  its  time  and  was  still  discussing  when  the 
King  died.  But  in  many  respects  the  harshness 
of  the  penal  code  was  tonecl  down ;  wholesale 
hanging,  such  as  existed  at  the  time  in  England, 
was  not  practised,  and  torture — a'ihough  legal  in 
cases  of  high  treason,  parricide  and  assault — was 
not  inflicted  after  1775.  In  the  domain  of  eco- 
nomics the  progress  made  was  truly  remarkable. 
If  we  seek  for  a  comprehensive  formula  to  express 
the  change,  we  can  say,  with  Colmeiro,  that  'the 
principle  of  authority  gives  way  to  that  of  liberty 
expounded  by  .Adam  Smith.'  It  was  Campomanes 
[minister  of  finance,  1787I  who  led  the  movement 
in  Sj^ain,  and  who,  by  his  writings,  threw  a  lurid 
light  on  all  the  mistakes  of  the  Spanish  system.    He 
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piiinted  out  that  the  decay  of  industry  was  to  be 
attributed,  not  to  the  constitutional  laziness  of  the 
bpaniards,  but  to  the  want  of  any  I'UKiuram'nu-nl. 
Without  studied  imi)rovement  the  industry  of  a 
nation  will  never  prosper.  But  in  Spain  industry 
had  always  been  looked  upon  as  something  degrad- 
ing, and  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  had  embodied 
this  principle.  Thus,  to  efface  from  the  statute 
book  these  ridiculous  preventions  was  the  first 
necessary  step,  and  the  second  was  to  found  in- 
dustrial schools  and  get  the  clergy  and  the  upper 
classes  to  use  their  influence  in  favour  of  work. 
No  knight  (caballero)  could  exercise  the  trade  of 
a  tailor,  skinner,  carpenter,  stone-cutter,  smith, 
shearer,  barber,  or  any  other  'base  and  vile'  trade, 
without  losing  caste.  In  1783  this  disability  was 
entirely  removed  and  all  trades  were  declared  to 
be  'honest  and  honourable.'  At  the  same  time 
much  was  done  to  encourage  industrial  enterprise. 
Manufacturers,  who  had  hitherto  been  restricted 
in  every  way,  were  allowed  to  work  as  many  looms 
and  produce  as  much  as  they  pleased,  and  woollen 
and  linen  goods  were  freed  from  all  internal  duties. 
In  addition,  the  duties  were  taken  off  foreign  flax 
and  hemp  as  well  as  off  all  machinery  for  Spanish 
factories,  and  native  flax  and  hemp  were  exempted 
from  the  'alcabala'  and  'cientos.'  While  the  tram- 
mels of  industry  were  tRus  partially  removed, 
markets  were  provided  for  Spanish  goods  by  the 
abolition  of  most  of  the  absurd  regulations  con- 
cerning commerce.  .  .  .  Absolute  freedom  of  trade 
was  established  between  Spain  and  her  colonies. 
The  result  of  this  stupendous  change  was  to  open 
up  to  the  whole  Peninsula  markets,  which  had 
hitherto,  been  the  monopoly  of  Cadiz,  and  to  treble 
the  revenue  of  the  customs.  To  stimulate  trade 
with  the  Philippine  islands,  the  Philippines  Com- 
pany, which  had  existed  in  a  limited  form  ever 
since  1733,  was  given  a  monopoly  for  25  years, 
and  the  recently  founded  Bank  contributed  21,000,- 
000  reals  to  its  capital  of  8,000,000  dollars.  The 
creation  of  the  'Bank  of  San  Carlos'  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  fact  of  all.  The  great  ex- 
penses of  the  Government  could  not  possibly  be 
met  by  the  yearly  revenue,  and  when  in  1779  the 
war  with  England  increased  the  expenditure,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  negotiate  loans.  ...  In 
these  conditions  Floridablanca  proposed  to  the  King 
the  creation  of  a  national  bank.  A  Frenchman, 
Cabarrus,  drew  up  a  plan  which  was  approved  and 
the  bank  came  into  existence  in  1782.  Its  nominal 
capital  was  three  hundred  million  reals,  but  in 
reality  it  only  reached  two  hundred  and  forty 
millions,  the  public  contributing  fourteen  millions 
and  a  half.  The  importance  of  this  change  cannot 
be  overrated.  The  bank  guaranteed  the  paper 
money,  being  obliged  to  redeem  it  in  specie,  and 
thus  restored  public  credit.  It  encouraged  industry, 
by  providing  an  outlet  for  capital.  It  relieved  the 
Government  from  penury,  and  supplied  funds  for 
the  new  bridges,  roads,  canals,  and  other  improve- 
ments which  otherwise  could  only  have  been  carried 
out,  if  at  all,  by  an  increase  in  taxation  or  a  forced 
paper  currency.  It  marked,  in  a  word,  the  change 
from  the  old  hand-to-mouth  policy  to  the  modern 
system  of  finance  based  upon  credit,  and  generally 
furthered  industry  by  promoting  the  capacity  of 
the  Government  to  borrow  and  the  readiness  of 
the  public  to  lend.  The  interior  trade  of  the 
Peninsula  was  also  relieved  of  the  absurd  and 
vexatious  regulations  which  prevented  the  free 
transport  and  sale  of  corn,  and  fixed  arbitrary 
prices  for  various  articles  without  regard  to  the 
principle  of  demand  and  supply.  In  1765  the 
restrictions  on  the  corn  trade  were  removed,  and 
two  years  later  all  interior  trade   was  freed  from 


any  regulations.  These  measures  destroyed  the 
guilds.  The  notable  reductions  in  taxation  were 
also  responsible  for  the  general  improvement  in  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  nation.  .  .  .  The  agri- 
culture of  the  country  and  the  agricultural  classes 
were  in  a  very  low  state  of  decay  and  misery, 
and  not  the  least  cause  of  this  was  the  sparseness 
of  the  population.  According  to  the  census  of  1768 
Spain  contained  0,150,092  inhabitants,  a  very  sma'l 
population  for  what  had  once  been  the  greatest- 
power  in  the  world.  Early  in  the  reign  a  German 
settled  in  Spain,  by  name  Thurriegel,  proposed  to 
the  Government  to  import  German  colonists.  Cam- 
pomanes  commended  the  plan,  and  Thurriegel  was 
commissioned  to  negotiate  the  affair.  It  was  de- 
cided to  settle  the  newcomers  in  the  Sierra  Morena, 
a  range  of  mountains  on  the  boundary  line  of  the 
Mancha  and  Andalusia,  completely  desert  except 
for  four  inns,  which  served  at  once  for  the  accom- 
modation of  travellers  to  Cadiz  and  a  refuge  of 
the  thieves  who  lurked  about  to  rob  them.  The 
government  of  the  new  settlements  was  entrusted 
to  Don  Pablo  Olavide,  a  remarkable  man  in  more 
ways  than  one,  but  who  is  principally  known  in 
other  countries  as  one  of  the  last  victims  of  the 
Inquisition.  The  settlement  did  not  prosper  at  the 
beginning,  whatever  the  official  reports  affirmed. 
.  .  .  The  colonisation  of  the  Sierra  Morena  has  to 
our  mind  been  given  a  place  in  the  histories  of  the 
reign  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  significance,  while 
its  real  importance  has  been  overlooked.  .  .  .  Its  real 
interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  preparatory 
school  of  reform,  the  'corpus  vile'  on  which  experi- 
ments were  made  before  the  remedy  was  general'v 
appUed.  Thus  the  freedom  of  election  to  municipal 
offices,  the  right  of  enclosure  and  educational  re- 
forms, were  first  given  a  trial  in  the  Sierra  Morena 
before  being  extended  to  the  whole  nation.  ...  Of 
the  many  absurd  regulations,  none  was  perhaps 
so  mischievous  as  the  privilege  of  the  'Mesta.'  fSee 
Mesta.]  This  was  an  obligation  on  cultivators  to 
let  cattle  feed  on  their  land,  and  by  it  they  were 
forbidden  to  make  inclosures.  It  is  needless  to 
enlarge  upon  the  absurdity  of  such  a  rule,  which 
ruined  agriculture  simply  to  favour  the  'Mesta,' 
as  if,  as  a  Spanish  historian  remarks,  man  were 
made  for  cattle,  not  cattle  for  man.  Campomanes 
was  a  hot  opponent  of  the  privilege  and  gradually 
it  was  abolished,  the  right  of  inclosure  being 
granted  at  first  to  the  Sierra  Morena  and  finally 
extended  to  the  whole  Kingdom  in  1788.  But  the 
Mesta  was  not  alone  responsible  for  the  wretched 
state  of  agriculture.  The  greed  of  the  landlords, 
who  fixed  rents  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  profits 
of  the  tenant  reduced  the  farmer  to  a  state  of 
misery  bordering  on  starvation.  Through  various 
causes  only  a  third  part  of  the  arable  land  in 
Andalusia  was  cultivated,  and  that  third  verv  in- 
differently. Olavide  suggested  some  rem-edies, 
amongst  others  that  the  landlord  should  not 
be  able  to  evict  at  pleasure.  It  was  difficult 
to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  contract  and 
absolutely  contrary  to  the  principles  professed  bv 
Floridablanca  and  Ciampomanes;  but  landlords 
were  forbidden  to  evict  their  tenants  on  pretence 
of  cultivating  the  land  themselves,  unless  they  had 
sufficient  labourers  for  the  task.  But  furthermore 
the  sale  of  agricultural  produce  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  crops  were  seriously  hampered  by  the  diffi- 
culties of  communication  and  the  want  of  a  system 
of  irrigation.  A  network  of  canals,  some  of  old 
date,  was  accordingly  plannecf  to  serve  this  double 
purpose.  The  canals  of  Aragon,  of  Tauste  and 
of  Tortosa  opened  up  the  navigation  and  fertilised 
the  valley  of  the  Ebro,  while  the  Canal  of  Castile 
watered    the    arid    plains    of    those    parts.      Other 
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canals  were  begun  or  planned,  such  as  those  of 
Manzanares  and  Guadarrama,  of  Urgel,  Albolete 
and  Ugijar,  while  two  huge  reservoirs  were  built 
in  Murcia.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that 
the  free  trade  of  corn  and  other  measures  which 
have  already  been  mentioned,  did  much  to  re- 
habihtate  agriculture.  No  sketch  of  the  reign 
would  be  complete  without  some  mention  of  the 
Inquisition  To  trace  the  attitude  of  the  Govern- 
ment towards  the  clergy  would  be  to  write  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  reign.  ...  In  Spain 
as  in  Naples  the  clergy  must  be  restricted  to  their 
spiritual  duties;  there  must  be  no  priestly  inter- 
ference in  the  machinery  of  government.  This 
was  the  general  tenour  of  the  plan ;  and  so  it  was 
that  no  bishop  was  entrusted  with  an  office  of 
state,  and  all  ecclesiastical  censure  on  governmental 
acts  was  severely  punished.  But  this  was  not 
enough;  the  power  of  the  clergy  resided  greatly  in 
theii  enormous  wealth.  To  check  therefore  the 
growth  of  mortmain  was  necessary  both  on  secu- 
larising and  economic  principles.  Partial  checks 
were  cautiously  administered;  the  final  task  Carlos 
left  to  his  successor.  The  inquisition  had  received 
a  blow  early  on  in  the  reign  when  the  Inquisitor 
General  was  peremptorily  banished  from  Court  for 
having  done  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty. 
It  was  indeed  but  the  ghost  of  its  former  self. 
Occasionally,  to  prove  that  it  was  not  a  mere 
antique  curiosity,  it  woke  up  from  its  state  of 
lethargy  and  burnt  one  or  two  people;  but  as  a 
living  institution  its  significance  was  gone,  and  the 
fright  it  inspired  was  due  rather  to  the  memories 
it  awakened  than  to  its  actual  power.  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  [1766],  the  Inquisition 
made  a  feeble  attempt  to  indict  Aranda  [president 
of  the  Council  of  Castile,  and  later  prime  minister], 
Campomanes,  Floridablanca,  and  the  bishops  who 
sat  on  the  committee  as  enemies  of  the  Church; 
but  it  was  easily  silenced  by  a  royal  order  to  stop 
the  proceedings.  In  1770  its  jurisdiction  was  limited 
to  cases  of  heresy  and  apostacy,  and  it  seemed  to 
have  been  definitely  silenced,  when  it  suddenly 
astonished  the  nation  by  arresting  Olavide.  This 
act  had  been  in  the  air  for  some  time:  Olavide 
was  not  without  enemies;  the  successful  man  is 
never  without  them,  and  it  seems  clear  from  all 
evidence  that  dark  hints  had  been  thrown  out 
against  him  as  early  as  1766:  from  that  year  down 
to  his  arrest  in  1776,  anonymous  letters  were  sent 
in  abundance  to  the  Minister  of  State  and  the 
Inquisitorial  Board,  accusing  him  of  many  crimes, 
such  as  having  indecent  pictures  in  his  house, 
putting  on  a  supercilious  air  in  church  and  keep- 
'  ing  up  a  correspondence  with  Voltaire.  ...  At 
last  in  1778  the  judicial  farce  was  enacted,  with 
all  the  pomp  usual  on  such  occasions.  Olavide  was 
pronounced  to  be  a  'heretic  in  form'  and  received 
sentence  of  eight  years'  seclusion  in  a  monastery, 
where  he  was  also  to  read  pious  works  all  day. 
A  rumor  went  about  to  the  effect  that  it  was  only 
the  personal  intervention  of  Carlos  that  prevented 
a  death  sentence.  But  this  sudden  persecution  of 
Olavide  was  due  merely  to  a  passing  reaction,  and 
except  for  the  burning  of  a  reputed  witch  at  Seville 
in  1780,  the  Inquisition  maintained  during  the 
reign  an  eloquent  and  beneficial  silence."^! .  Addi- 
son, Charles  the  Third  of  Spain,  pp.  2-7,,  37-41, 
103-107,  113-11Q,  121-128. — In  1788  Charles  III 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles  IV. 

Also  in:  A.  Ferrer  del  Rio,  Ilistoria  der Reinaldo 
de  Carlos  III. 

1761-1763. — Third  family  compact.— England 
declares  war. — Havana  captured. — End  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War. — Early  in  1761,  when  nego- 
tiation for  peace  were  opened  between  France  and 


Austria,  the  French  ambassador  to  England  pre- 
sented Pitt  with  terms  which  included  claims  for 
Spain  with  whom  England  was  at  peace.  "The 
English  government  indignantly  refused  to  con- 
sider such  demands  and  in  answer  to  Lord  Bristol's 
remonstrances,  Charles  informed  him  that  he  had 
signed  a  new  'family  compact'  with  the  French 
King  (August  1761),  Naples  and  Parma  being 
included  in  the  arrangement.  [See  France:  1761 
(August).]  Bristol  left  Madrid  in  December.  In 
two  years,  therefore,  Charles  had  allowed  himself 
to  be  caught  in  the  snare  which  his  less  able  half- 
brother  had  avoided  for  13  years,  and  Spain  was 
once  more  at  war  with  England,  for  no  quarrel  of 
her  own.  English  subjects  were  expelled  from 
Spain,  English  ships  in  Spanish  ports  captured, 
and  on  the  refusal  of  the  King  of  Portugal  to  join 
in  the  'family  compact'  (May  1762)  his  country 
was  invaded  by  Spanish  and  French  troops.  An 
English  army  of  10.000  men  under  Count  Lippe, 
with  large  stores  ol  arms  for  the  Portuguese,  was 
promptly  sent  to  Portugal.  Through  the  summer 
the  campaign  on  the  frontier  continued,  some 
partial  successes  of  the  Spaniards  under  O'Reilly 
and  Ricla  being  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  victories  of  Lippe  and  Burgoyne;  the  Spanish 
commander-in-chief.  Count  de  Aranda,  being  com- 
pelled to  retire  into  Spain  on  the  approach  of 
winter.  In  the  West  Indies  the  English  carried  all 
before  them,  capturing  Martinique  from  the 
French,  and  Granada,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia  and 
Tobago  from  the  Spaniards.  Finally,  in  June 
1762,  Admiral  Pocock  with  a  powerful  English 
fleet  appeared  before  Habana,  and  landed  8000 
men  under  the  Earl  of  Albemarle.  The  .place  was 
well  prepared  for  attack,  with  a  strong  garrison 
and  16  ships  of  war  in  the  harbour,  and  the  de- 
fence was  both  gallant  and  sanguinary ;  but  after 
a  month  of  siege  the  English  stormed  the  fortress 
of  Morro,  capturing  it  only  after  immense  carnage. 
At  last,  to  the  great  indignation  of  his  countrymen, 
the  governor,  Pardo,  surrendered  the  place  with  15 
million  dollars  of  treasure,  an  enormous  quantity  of 
arms  and  stores,  and  12  ships  of  war  (13  August 
1762).  In  October  Manila  surrendered  to  another 
English  fleet,  with  a  promised  ransom  of  4  million 
dollars,  which  was  never  paid.  Although  the 
Spaniards  had  captured  the  Portuguese  province 
of  Sarmiento  on  the  river  Plate,  it  was  clear  to 
Charles  that,  at  this  rate,  Spain  would  soon  sink 
into  its  former  position  of  penury  again ;  and  he 
willingly  listened  now  to  Lord  Bute's  suggestions 
for  peace.  The  Duke  de  Nivernais  and  Grimaldo 
were  sent  to  London,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded 
in  February  1763,  by  which  the  French  ceded  to 
England  various  territories  in  Asia,  .America  and 
Africa,  and  again  surrendered  Minorca;  whilst 
Spain  gave  up  Florida,  the  exclusive  claim  to  cut 
logwood  on  the  coast  of  Campeachy  and  the  right 
to  fish  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  Eng- 
land returned  Habana  and  Manila." — M.  .\.  S. 
Hume,  Spain,  its  greatness  and  decay,  1479-178S 
{Cambridge  Historical  Scries,  pp.  304-305). — See 
also  Cuba:  1762-1763;  Seven  Years'  War:  Treaties. 

1752. — Louisiana  acquired  from  France  by 
the  secret  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau.  See  Louisi- 
ana: 1724-1764;  1762-1766. 

1762-1764. — British  occupation  of  the  Philip- 
pines.— Conquest  of  Manila. — Evacuation.  See 
Philippine  islands:   1700-1800. 

1763. — Treaty  with  England  regarding  Hon- 
duras.    See  Honduras,  British:   1703. 

1764-1797. — Commercial  policy  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  Cuba.  See  Latin  America:  1704-1797; 
Cuba:    1703-1851. 

1766-1797. — Occupation  of  Louisiana. — Revolt 
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SPAIN,   1767 


American  Revolution 
Rcconqnest   of  Florida 


SPAIN,  1783-1800 


in  New  Orleans  and  its  suppression. — Spanish 
administrative  policy.  See  Louisiana:  1700- 1768; 
176Q;    1770-1707. 

1767. — Suppression  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits. 
See  Jesuits:    1701-170Q. 

1769-1770. — Exploration  and  settlement  in 
California.  See  California:  1543-1781;  1769- 
1770. 

1777, — Treaty  of  Ildefonso  with  Portugal  re- 
garding  claims  in  the   New   World.     Sec   Latin 


Argentina:  1580-1; 


Bra- 


America:   1750-1777 
zil:  1654-1777 

1778-1779. — Spanish  mediation  between  Eng- 
land and  the  allies,  France  and  America.  See 
U.S.A.:  1778  (February);  1 778-1 77c);  French  alli- 
ance. 

1778-1824. — Growing  dissatisfaction  of  Span- 
ish-American colonies  with  Spanish  rule. — Se- 
ries of  revolutions.  See  Latin  .\merica:  1778- 
1824. 

1779-1782. — Attack  on  English  settlement  in 
Honduras.— Provisions  of  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
See   Honduras,  British:    17 79;    1782-1783- 

1779-1783. — Spain  declares  war  against   Eng- 
land.— Capture  of  Minorca. — Unsuccessful  siege 
of   Gibraltar.— Reconquest  of  Florida.— Revolts 
in  Spanish  colonies.— When  France  recognized  the 
new  republic  cf  the  United  States  in  1778,  England 
declared  war  on  her.    "Both  belligerents  sought  the 
aid  of  Spain,  the  one  pointing  out  the  evil  example 
of   aiding  colonial   revolt   and   the    other   invoking 
the  terms   of  the   "family  compact'  and  the  desir- 
ability of  crippling  England.     Aranda  in  Paris  was 
for  war  against  England;  Floridablanca,  more  cau- 
tious,  was  in   favour   of   a   temporising   policy,   in 
pursuance     of     which     the     Spanish     Government 
offered  to  mediate  between  the  disputants  (January 
i77g),  a  proposal  which,  as  no  doubt  was  foreseen, 
was  indignantly  rejected  by  England,  who  claimed 
to    deal   alone    with    her   revolting    colonies.      The 
answer  of  Spain  was  a  declaration  of  war  against 
England  (June  1779).  ...  In  the  summer  of  1779 
the  French   fleet  of  32   sail  of  the  line   joined   the 
Spanish  fleet  of  a  similar  strength  in  Cadiz  harbour, 
under  Don  Luis  de  Cordoba,  whilst  another  Spanish 
squadron   lay   at   Ferrol.     In   all,   Spain  alone   had 
afloat  68  ships  of  the  line  and  many  smaller  vessels, 
whilst  the  English  squadron  in  the  Channel  under 
Hardy    only   consisted   of   38   ships,   the    coasts   of 
Great  Britain  being  also  in  a  bad  state  of  defence. 
But  the  plans  of  invasion  again  came  to  nothing. 
Hardy   lav   in  the   Downs,   and   the  allies  did   not 
like  the  look  of  him,  though  they  were  the  stronger. 
Autumn  came  on,  bad  food  and  consequent  scurvy 
killed  great  numbers  of  French  and  Spaniards,  and 
the  allied  fleets  were  glad  to  seek  shelter  in  Brest, 
crippled   and   disabled,   with   all   hopes   of   the   in- 
vasion at  an  end.     Spain  had  blocked  Gibraltar  by 
land   and  sea   with  a   force   ten   times  as   large   as 
Lord  Elliot  had  for  the  defence  of  the  rock;   but 
gallant   Rodney,  after   capturing   a  Spanish   flotilla 
with  supplies  for  the  Cadiz  fleet   (January   1780), 
slipped  through  the  Spanish  squadrons  which  had 
intended  to  intercept  him,  and  relieved  Gibraltar, 
entirely  routing  and  capturing  the  Spanish  blockad- 
ing fleet,  which  however  made  a  brilliant  defence 
under  Admiral  Langara.     Thence  the  English  ad- 
miral sailed   to   attack  the  Spanish   possessions  in 
.America.     The    Spaniards    in    the    meanwhile    had 
expelled    the    English    from    Campeachy    and    had 
co-operated  with  the  .A.mericans  against  the  Eng- 
lish  in   Florida   and   on   the  Mississippi,  capturing 
Mobile  in  March  1780.    The  cordiality  between  the 
French   and  Spanish  had  not  survived  their  joint 
fiasco  in  the  invasion  of  England,  and  negotiations 
for  peace  with  Spain  were  commenced  at  an  early 
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stage  by  Lord  North's  government  on  the  basis  of 
the  cession  of  Gibraltar.     Floridablanca  was  quite 
willing   to  listen  to   them,  but   it  was  soon   found 
that  the  quid  pro   quo  demanded  by   the   English, 
namely  the  Island  of  Porto   Rico,  the  territory  of 
Oran,    the    fortress    of   Omoa,    with    a    money    in- 
demnity  of  two   million   sterling,   was   too  high   a 
one   for  Spain   to  pay,  and  the   negotiations  were 
broken  off.    During  the  war  Floridablanca  initiated 
a  policy  of  what  was  called  'armed  neutrality,.'  by 
which,  in  union  first  with  Russia  and  subsequently 
with  most  of  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  it  was 
agreed,    among    other    things,    that    the    ships    of 
neutral    powers    should    in    future    be    allowed    to 
enter  or  leave  the  ports  of  belligerents  freely,  ex- 
cept   during   a    bona-fide    blockade    or   when    they 
carried   contraband   of    war.     This   understanding, 
as    it    did    not    include    England,    amounted    to    a 
universal    confederation    against    her    at    sea,    and 
threatened  to  bring  into  open  hostilities  against  her 
all  the   countries  of   Europe.     In   the   face  of   this 
formidable    coalition    England    stood    firm;    but, 
whilst   she    was   strugghng   in   America,    her   small 
garrison    in    Minorca    was    surprised    by    a   strong 
French  and  Spanish  fleet  with  8000  troops  on  board, 
who    captured    the   island.      General    Murray    and 
his  little  band  held  out  in  the  castle  of  St.  Philip 
for  many  months  against  the  army,  but  at  length 
(February  1782),  decimated  by  starvation,  scurvy 
and    fire,   they   surrendered   to    honourable    terms, 
even    the    enemy    acknowledging    their    bravery: 
Minorca  thus  returning  to  the  crown  of  Spain  after 
74    years   of    English    possession.      The    victorious 
Spaniards     then     again     besieged     Gibraltar.  .  .  . 
Every  plan  which  science  or  experience  could  sug- 
gest was  adopted  to  capture  the  place,  but  without 
success,  for  the  Spanish   and  French   officers  were 
at  variance  from  the  first,  and  effective  co-operation 
was  impossible.     On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
the  struggle  still   raged.     Florida   was  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  Lord  Cornwallis  had 
been  beaten  at  Yorktown:  but  on  the  other  hand 
the    allied    expedition    against    Jamaica    had    been 
scattered   by    Rodney    and   Hood.      The    result    of 
Spain's  help  to  American  revolt  was  soon  seen  in 
her  own  colonies.     Revolts  against  Spanish  misrule 
and  oppression  gained  force  from  the  example   of 
the   north.      Tumults   arose   in    Peru    and    Buenos 
Ayres,    where    anarchy    reigned    for    months;    and 
as  many,  it  is  said,  as  100,000  men,  mostly  Indians, 
were  sacrificed.     England,   Spain  and   France   had 
suffered    much,    American    independence    was  seen 
to  be  inevitable,  and  terms  of  peace  were  at  length 
discussed.     Spain's  first  demands  were  exaggerated 
and  impossible,  and  the  war  was  about  to  recom- 
mence when  France  began  to  negotiate  alone.    This 
brought  Floridablanca  to  his  senses,  and  though  at 
first    he    roundly    rejected    the    preliminary    treaty 
signed  at   Paris    (January    1783),   he  had   to  give 
way  with  much  reluctance,  and  made  peace  in  the 
autumn  without  the  recovery  of  Gibraltar,  though 
Minorca  and  Florida  remained  Spanish." — M.  A.  S. 
Hume,   Spain,   its  greatness   and  decay,    1479- 1788 
(Cambridge    Historical    Series,    pp.    405-408). — ^See 
also  England:  1780-1782;  Florida:  1779-1781. 

1780-1783. — Revolt  of  Incas  in  Peru.  See 
Peru:    1550-1816. 

1781-1782. — Aims  and  interests  in  the  settle- 
ment of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States. — Attempts  of  Vergennes  to  satis- 
fy Spain  at  American  expense.  See  U.S.A.: 
1778-1781;  1782  (September);  (September-Novem- 
ber). 

1783-1800. — Question  of  Florida  boundaries 
and  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  in  dis- 
pute with  the  United  Stat'^o.    See  U.S.A.:  1784- 
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Accession  of  Charles  IV 
Marie  Louise  and  Godoy 


SPAIN,  1795 


1788;     Florida:     1783-1787;     Louisiana:     1785- 
1800. 

1788-1808. — Accession  of  Charles  IV. — Queen 
Marie  Louise,  and  Manuel  Godoy. — Corruption 
and  degradation  of  the  court. — Causes  of  French 
contempt. — "Charles  III.  had  just  died  [1788] 
when  the  French  Revolution  commenced.  He  was 
the  best  sovereign  that  Spain  had  had  in  a  long 
time;  he  left  good  ministers:  Aranda,  Campomanes, 
Florida  Blanca;  but  it  was  not  given  to  them  to 
continue  his  work.  This  reparative  reign  was  fol- 
lowed by  one  the  most  disintegrating.  Spain, 
elevated  anew  for  an  instant  by  an  inteUigent 
prince,  was,  in  a  few  years,  under  the  government 
of  an  imbecile  one,  to  founder  in  an  ignoble  in- 
trigue. The  web  of  this  latter  was  begun  im- 
mediately upon  the  accession  of  the  new  king. 
Charles  IV,  was  forty  years  old;  corpulent  and 
weak-minded,  simple  and  choleric,  incapable  of  be- 
lievmg  evil  because  he  was  incapable  of  conceiving 
it:  amorous,  chaste,  devout,  and  consequently  the 
slave  of  his  wife  even  more  than  of  his  tempera- 
ment, the  first  years  of  his  marriage  blinded  him 
for  his  entire  hfe.  Scrupulous  to  the  point  of 
separating  himself  from  the  queen  when  he  no 
longer  hoped  to  have  children  by  her,  he  took 
refuge  in  the  chase,  manual  labor,  violent  exercise, 
caring  only  for  the  table,  music  and  bull-fights, 
exhausted  when  he  had  followed  his  trade  of  king 
for  half  an  hour.  Small  and  without  beauty 
dark  of  complexion,  but  with  some  grace,  with 
elegance  and  above  all  carriage,  Marie  Louise  of 
Parma  was  at  once  superstitious  and  passionate, 
ignorant,  uneasy,  with  a  very  frivolous  soul  as  a 
foundation,  with  obstinacy  without  firmness,  with 
artifice  without  intelligence,  with  intrigue  leading 
to  no  result,  more  covetousness  than  ambition, 
much  emptiness  of  mind,  still  more  of  heart.  Her 
husband  seemed  to  her  coarse  and  brutish ;  she 
despised  him.  She  detested  her  eldest  son  and 
cared  moderately  for  her  other  children.  She  was 
thirty-four  years  old,  of  perturbed  imagination,  of 
uneasy  senses,  without  any  curb  of  religion  or  vir- 
tue, when  she  ascended  the  throne  and  the  fortune 
of  Godoy  threw  him  in  her  way.  He  was  a  small 
provincial  gentleman;  for  lack  of  something  better, 
he  had  entered  the  hfe-guards  at  seventeen.  He 
was  then  twenty-one.  He  was  very  handsome, 
with  a  grave  beauty  frequent  in  the  men  of  the 
south,  which  gives  to  youth  that  air  of  restrained 
and  imperious  passion,  to  mature  age  that  im- 
penetrable and  imposing  exterior  so  well  calculated 
to  conceal  mediocrity  of  mind,  barrenness  of  heart, 
despotic  selfishness,  and  all  the  artifices  of  a  cor- 
ruption the  more  insinuating  because  it  seems  to  be 
unaware  of  itself.  The  queen  fell  in  love  with 
him,  and  abandoned  herself  wildly;  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  it  without  shame.  She  was  not  satisfied 
to  make  of  Godoy  her  lover,  she  desired  to  make  a 
great  man  of  him,  a  minister,  to  make  him  a 
partner  in  her  power.  She  introduced  him  to  the 
court  and  into  the  intimacy  of  the  royal  household, 
where  Charles  IV.  tractably  became  infatuated  with 
him.  Marie  Louise  had  at  first  some  circumspec- 
tion in  the  gradation  of  the  honors  which  she 
lavished  upon  him,  and  which  marked,  by  so  many 
scandals,  the  progress  of  her  passion;  but  she  was 
very  soon  entirely  possessed  by  it.  Godoy  ob- 
tained over  her  an  ascendancy  equal  to  that  which 
.she  arrogated  to  herself  over  Charles  IV.  Thus 
on  the  eve  of  the  French  Revolution,  these  three 
persons,  so  strangely  associated,  began,  in  court 
costume,  and  under  the  austere  decorum  of  the 
palace  of  Philip  II.,  that  comedy,  as  old  as  vi(c 
and  stupidity,  of  the  compliant  husband  duped  by 
his  w«f<"  and  of  the  old  mistress  exploited  by  her 


lover.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  Charles  IV. 
from  scruple,  the  queen  from  hypocrisy,  Godoy 
from  policy,  became  devout.  The  queen  wished 
power  for  Godoy,  and  Godoy  wished  it  for  lucre. 
It  was  necessar>'  to  set  aside  the  old  counsellors  of 
Charles  III.  They  were  philosophers,  the  nation 
had  remained  catholic.  Marie  Louise  and  Godoy 
relied  on  the  old  Spanish  fanaticism.  The  ministers 
very  soon  lost  influence,  and  after  having  se- 
cluded them  for  some  time,  the  queen  disgraced 
them.  A  complete  reaction  took  place  in  Spain. 
The  church  regained  its  empire;  the  Inquisition  was 
re-established.  It  would  appear  then  that  the 
Revolution  must  necessarily  have  found  Spain  hos- 
tile; a  Bourbon  king  and  a  devout  government 
could  but  detest  it.  But  before  being  a  Bourbon 
the  king  was  a  husband,  and  Marie  Louise  was 
devout  only  to  mask  her  intrigues.  The  same 
passions  led  her  to  desire  by  turns,  war  to  make 
her  lover  illustrious  and  peace  to  render  him  popu- 
lar. This  debilitated  and  corrupt  court  found  itself 
given  over  in  advance  to  all  the  suggestions  of 
fear,  to  all  the  temptations  of  avidity.  Those  who 
had  to  treat  with  it  did  not  fail  to  profit  by  its 
feebleness  to  dominate  it.  We  see  it  successively 
linked  to  England,  then  to  France;  treat  the 
Revolution  with  consideration,  condemn  it  with 
violence,  combat  it  without  vigor;  seek  an  alliance 
with  the  Directory,  and  abandon  itself  to  Na- 
poleon who  annihilated  it.  France  found  at  Ma- 
drid only  too  much  docility  to  her  designs.  .  .  . 
Holding  the  court  of  Spain  as  cowardly  and  venal, 
the  politicians  of  Paris  neglected  to  take  account 
of  the  Spanish  people.  They  judged  them  to  be 
divisible  and  governable  at  mercy.  It  was  not 
that  they  despised  them  nor  that  they  intended 
to  reduce  them  to  servitude  as  a  conquered  people; 
but  they  thought  that  the  last  Austrian  kings  had 
enervated  and  enfeebled  them,  fhat  they  had  been 
uplifted  from  this  decadence  only  by  the  Bourbons, 
that  that  dynasty  was  degenerating  in  its  turn; 
that  another  foreign  government,  more  intelligent, 
more  enlightened,  more  resolute,  alone  could  take 
up  again  the  work  of  reparation  and  bring  it  to  a 
successful  result  by  means  of  rigorous  treatment 
and  appropriate  applications.  What  Louis  XIV. 
had  undertaken  solely  in  the  interest  of  despotism, 
France,  herself  regenerated  by  the  Revolution,  had 
the  right  and  the  power  to  accomplish,  for  the 
highest  good  of  Spain  and  of  humanity.  These 
calculations  in  which  the  essential  element,  that 
is  to  say  the  Spanish  character,  was  suppressed, 
deceived  the  Convention,  led  the  Directory  astray, 
and  ended  by  drawing  Napoleon  into  the  most 
fatal  of  his  enterprises  [the  invasion  of  Spain, 
1808]."— A.  Sorel  L'Europe  et  la  Revolution  jfan- 
<;aise  (tr.  from  the  French),  pt.  i,  pp.  373-377. 

Also  in:  E.  B.  D'Auvergne,  Godoy,  the  queen's 
favorite. 

1789-1796.— Controversy  with  England  over 
Nootka  Sound.  See  Nootka  Sound;  Oregon; 
1 790-1805. 

1791-1793. — Coalition  of  European  powers 
against  revolutionary  France.— Interest  of  the 
Spanish  Bourbons. — Treaty  of  Aranjuez  with 
Great  Britain.  Sec  France:  17Q0-17Q1:  First 
movements,  etc.;  1701  (July-September);  1793 
(March-September) . 

1793. — Successes  on  the  French  frontier.  Sec 
France:    1703    (July-December). 

1794. — French  successes  in  the  Pyrenees.  Sec 
France:    1704-1705    (October- May). 

1795. — Peace  and  alliance  with  the  French  re- 
public.— Cession  of  Spanish  Santo  Domingo.  See 
France:    1705   ( J uiie- December ) . 

1795', — Treaty  "''th  United  States  concerning 
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SPAIN,  1797 


Napoleon's  Plots 
Accession  of  Ferdinand  VII 


SPAIN,  1808 


boundaries  in  the  New  World.  See  U.S.A.: 
1795- 

1797. — Naval  defeat  by  the  English  off  Cape 
St.  Vincent.     See  England:   1797. 

1798-1810. — Events  leading  to  intervention  of 
United  States  in  West  Florida. — Independence 
declared.  See  Flukjim:  1798-1810;  U.S.A.:  1800: 
Convention   with    France. 

19th  century. — Tariff  legislation.  See  Tariff: 
1870-1901. 

1800-1801.— Treaty  of  San  Ildefonso  with 
France. — Re-cession  of  Louisiana  to  her.  See 
Louisiana:   1798-1S03;  U.S.A.:   1800-180J. 

1802. — Peace  of  Amiens. — Recovery  of  Minorca 
and  Port  Mahon.    See  France:  1801-1802. 

1803. — Pledged  to  support  France  in  war  with 
England.     Sec  France:    1802-1804. 

1805. — Naval  defeat  at  Trafalgar.  See  France: 
1805    (March-December). 

1807-1808. — Napoleon's  plots  for  theft  of 
Spanish  crown. — Popular  rising. — Accession  of 
Ferdinand  VII. — "For  more  than  ten  years  Spain 
had  been  drawn  in  the  wake  of  revolutionary 
France.  To  Napoleon  from,  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  she  had  been  as  subservient  as  Holland  or 
Switzerland;  she  had  made  war  and  peace  at  his 
bidding,  had  surrendered  Trinidad  to  make  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  had  given  her  iieet  to  destruction 
at  Trafalgar.  In  other  states  equally  subservient, 
such  as  Holland  and  the  Italian  Republic,  Napoleon 
had  remodelled  the  government  at  his  pleasure, 
and  in  the  end  had  put  his  own  family  at  the 
head  of  it.  After  Tilsit  he  thought  himself  strong 
enough  to  make  a  similar  change  in  Spain,  and 
the  occupation  of  Portugal  seemed  to  afford  the 
opportunity  of  doing  this.  By  two  conventions 
signed  at  Fontainebleau  on  October  27  [see  Portu- 
gal: 1807;  France:  1807-1808  (August-Novem- 
ber)], the  partition^  of  Portugal  was  arranged  with 
Spain.  The  Prince  of  the  Peace  was  to  become  a 
sovereign  prince  of  the  Algarves,  the  King  of  Spain 
was  to  have  Brazil  with  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the 
two  .Americas,  &c.;  but  the  main  provision  was  that 
a  French  army  was  to  stand  on  the  threshold  of 
Spain  ready  to  resist  any  intervention  of  England. 
The  occupation  of  Portugal  took  place  soon  after, 
Junot  arriving  at  Lisbon  on  November  30,  just 
as  the  royal  family  with  a  following  of  several 
thousands  set  sail  for  Brazil  under  the  protection  of 
the  English  fleet.  At  the  same  time  there  com- 
menced in  defiance  of  all  treaties  a  passage  of 
French  troops  into  Spain,  which  continued  until 
80,000  had  arrived,  and  had  taken  quiet  possession 
of  a  number  of  Spanish  fortresses.  At  last  Murat 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of 
Spain.  He  entered  the  country  on  March  i,  1808, 
and  marched  on  Madrid,  calculating  that  the  king 
would  retire  and  take  refuge  at  Seville  or  Cadiz. 
This  act  revealed  to  the  world,  and  even  to  a 
large  party  among  the  French  themselves,  the 
nature  of  the  power  which  had  been  created  at 
Tilsit.  .  .  .  One  of  the  greater  states  of  Europe 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  burglar,  who  would  more- 
over, if  successful,  become  king  not  only  of  Spain 
but  of  a  boundless  empire  in  the  New  World.  The 
sequel  was  worse  even  than  this  commencement, 
although  the  course  which  events  took  seems  to 
show  that  by  means  of  a  little  delay  he  might  have 
attained  his  end  without  such  open  defiance  of  law. 
The  administration  of  Spain  had  long  been  in  the 
contemptible  hands  of  Manuel  Godoy,  supposed  to 
be  the  queen's  lover,  yet  at  the  same  time  high 
in  the  favor  of  King  Charles  IV.  Ferdinand,  the 
heir  apparent,  headed  an  opposition,  but  in  char- 
acter he  was  not  better  than  the  trio  he  opposed, 
and  he  had  lately  been  put  under  arrest  on  sus- 


picion of  designs  upon  his  father's  life.  To  have 
fomented  this  opposition  without  taking  either  side, 
and  to  have  rendered  both  sides  equally  contempti- 
ble to  the  Spanish  people,  was  Napoleon's  game. 
The  Spanish  people,  who  profoundly  admired  him, 
might  then  have  been  induced  to  ask  him  for  a 
king.  Napoleon,  however,  per{x;trated  his  crime 
before  the  scandal  of  the  palace  broke  out.  The 
march  of  Murat  now  brought  it  to  a  head.  On 
March  17  a  tumult  broke  out  at  .'\ranjuez,  which 
led  to  the  fall  of  the  favourite,  and  then  to  the 
abdication  of  the  king,  and  the  proclamation  of 
Ferdinand  amid  universal  truly  Spanish  enthusiasm. 
It  was  a  fatal  mistake  to  have  forced  on  this 
popular  explosion,  and  Napoleon  has  characteristi- 
cally tried  to  conceal  it  by  a  supposititious  letter, 
dated  March  29,  in  which  he  tries  to  throw  the 
blame  upon  Murat,  to  whom  the  letter  professes 
to  be  addressed.  It  warns  Murat  against  rousing 
Spanish  patriotism  and  creating  an  opposition  of 
the  nobles  and  clergy,  which  will  lead  to  a  'levee 
en  masse,'  and  to  a  war  without  end.  It  predicts, 
in  short,  all  that  took  place,  but  it  has  every 
mark  of  invention,  and  was  certainly  never  received 
by  Murat.  The  reign  of  Ferdinand  having  thus 
begun,  all  that  the  French  could  do  was  to  abstain 
Irom  acknowledging  him,  and  to  encourage  Charles 
to  withdraw  his  abdication  as  given  under  duress. 
By  this  means  it  became  doubtful  who  was  king 
of  Spain,  and  Napoleon,  having  carefully  refrained 
from  taking  a  side,  now  presented  himself  as 
arbiter.  Ferdinand  was  induced  to  betake  himself 
to  Napoleon's  presence  at  Bayonne,  where  he 
arrived  on  April  21;  his  father  and  mother  fol- 
lowed on  the  30th.  Violent  scenes  took  place  be- 
tween father  and  son:  news  arrived  of  an  insur- 
rection at  Madrid  and  of  the  stern  suppression  of 
it  by  Murat.  In  the  end  Napoleon  succeeded  in 
extorting  the  abdication  both  of  Charles  and  Ferdi- 
nand. It  was  learned  too  late  that  the  insurrection 
of  Spain  had  not  really  been  suppressed.  This 
crime,  as  clumsy  as  it  was  monstrous,  brought  on 
that  great  popular  insurrection  of  Europe  against 
the  universal  monarchy,  which  has  profoundly 
modified  all  subsequent  history,  and  makes  the 
Anti-Napoleonic  Revolution  an  event  of  the  same 
order  as  the  French  Revolution.  A  rising  unparal- 
leled for  its  suddenness  and  sublime  spontaneous- 
ness  took  place  throughout  Spain  and  speedily 
found  a  response  in  Germany.  A  new  impulse  was 
given,  out  of  which  grew  the  great  nationality 
movement  of  the  nineteenth  century." — J.  R. 
Seeley,  Short  history  of  Napoleon  I,  ch.  s,  sect.  1. 

Also  in:  A.  Alison,  History  of  Europe,  v.  11, 
ch.  52. — R.  Southey,  History  of  the  Peninsular 
War,  V.  I,  ch.  2-5. — M.  de  Bourrienne,  Private 
Memoirs  of  Napoleon,  v.  3,  ch.  32. — P.  Lanfrey, 
History  of  Napoleon,  v.  3,  ch.  4,  6-8. 

1808  (May-September). — Stolen  crown  con- 
ferred on  Joseph  Bonaparte. — National  revolt. — 
Organization  of  Juntas  and  planning  of  guerilla 
war. — French  reverses. — Quick  flight  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte  from  Madrid. — Arrival  of  English 
forces  to  aid  the  people. — "Murat  was  dis- 
appointed of  the  crown  of  Spain,  on  which  he  had 
fixed  his  hopes.  It  had  been  refused  with  surprise 
and  indignation  by  Napoleon's  brother  Louis,  who 
wore  reluctantly  even  that  of  Holland,  but  wa^ 
unwiUing  to  exchange  it  for  a  still  deeper  royal 
servitude.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  however,  consented 
to  abandon  his  more  tranquil  throne  of  Naples 
for  the  dangers  and  discontents  which  surrounded 
that  of  Spain.  Napoleon,  who  had  nominated  him 
to  it  June  6th,  was  desirous  of  procuring  at  least 
the  apparent  consent  of  the  Spanish  nation.  The 
Council    of    Castile,    the    chief    political    body    of 
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Spain,  when  informed  of  the  Treaties  of  Bayonne, 
was  at  last  induced  to  give  a  cold  and  reluctant 
assent  to  the  accession  of  Joseph.  Its  example  was 
followed  by  the  Supreme  Junta  and  the  munici- 
pality of  Madrid.  There  was,  indeed,  no  alter- 
native but  war.  ...  A  Junta  of  150  Spanish  nota- 
bles, which  had  been  summoned  to  Bayonne,  ac- 
cepted a  constitution  proposed  by  Napoleon,  July 
7th,  and  a  day  or  two  after  Joseph  left  Bayonne 
for  Madrid.  He  had  signed  on  the  sth  a  treaty 
with  his  brother  Napoleon,  by  which  he  renounced 
the  crown  of  Naples,  made,  as  King  of  Spain, 
a  perpetual  offensive  alliance  with  France,  fixed 
the  number  of  troops  and  ships  to  be  provided 
by  each  nation,  and  agreed  to  the  establishment 
of  a  commercial  system.  By  an  act  called  Consti- 
tutional Statute,  July  iSth,  the  vacant  throne  of 
Naples  was  bestowed  upon  Joachim  Murat.  Ferdi- 
nand had  found  means  to  despatch  from  Bayonne 
a  proclamation  addressed  to  the  Asturians,  and 
dated  May  Sth,  in  which  he  called  upon  them  to 
assert  their  independence  and  never  to  submit 
to  the  perfidious  enemy  who  had  deprived  him 
of  his  rights.  This  letter  naturally  made  a  great 
impression  on  a  proud  and  sensitive  people ;  nor 
was  its  effect  diminished  by  another  proclamation 
which  Ferchnand  and  his  brothers  were  compelled 
to  sign  at  Bordeaux,  May  12th,  calling  upon  the 
Spaniards  not  to  oppose  'the  beneficent  views'  of 
Napoleon.  At  this  last  address,  evidently  extorted 
from  a  prisoner,  a  general  cry  of  indignation  arose 
in  Spain ;  the  people  everywhere  flew  to  arms, 
except  where  prevented  by  the  presence  of  French 
troops." — T.  H.  Dyer,  History  of  modern  Europe, 
V.  4,  bk.  7,  ch.  14. — "The  first  province  where  the 
people  plucked  up  courage  to  act  without  their 
officials,  and  to  declare  war  on  France  in  spite  of 
the  dreadful  odds  against  them,  was  the  remote 
and  inaccessible  principality  of  the  Asturias,  pressed 
in  between  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Cantabrian 
hills.  Riots  began  at  its  capital,  Oviedo,  as  early 
as  the  first  arrival  of  the  news  from  Madrid  on 
May  9,  when  Murat's  edicts  were  torn  down  in 
spite  of  the  feeble  resistance  of  the  commander 
of  the  garrison  and  some  of  the  magistrates.  The 
Asturias  was  one  of  the  few  provinces  of  Spain 
which  still  preserved  vestiges  of  its  mediaeval  rep- 
resentative institutions.  It  had  a  'Junta  General,' 
a  kind  of  local  'estates,'  which  chanced  to  be  in 
session  at  the  time  of  the  crisis.  Being  composed 
of  local  magnates  and  citizens,  and  not  of  offi- 
cials and  bureaucrats,  this  body  was  sufficiently  in 
touch  with  public  opinion  to  feel  itself  borne  on 
to  action.  After  ten  days  of  secret  preparation, 
the  city  of  Oviedo  and  the  surrounding  country- 
side rose  in  unison  on  May  24:  the  partisans  of 
the  new  government  were  imprisoned,  and  next 
day  the  estates  formally  declared  war  on  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  and  ordered  a  levy  of  18,000  men  from 
the  principality  to  resist  invasion.  .  .  .  The  As- 
turians had  no  knowledge  that  other  provinces 
would  follow  their  example;  there  was  only  one 
battalion  of  regular  troops  and  one  of  militia 
under  arms  in  the  province;  its  financial  resources 
were  small.  Its  only  strength  lay  in  the  rough 
mountains  that  had  once  sheltered  King  Pelayo 
from  the  Moors.  .  .  .  The  revolt  of  other  prov- 
inces followed  in  very  quick  succession.  Galicia 
rose  on  May  30.  ...  An  unfortunate  feature  of 
the  rising  was  that  in  most  of  the  provinces,  and 
especially  those  of  the  south,  it  took  from  the 
first  a  very  sanguinary  cast.  It  was  natural  that 
the  people  should  sweep  away  in  their  anger 
every  official  who  tried  to  keep  them  down,  or 
hesitated  to  commit  himself  to  the  struggle  with 
France.  ...  All  over  Spain  there  took  place,  dur- 


ing the  last  days  of  May  and  the  first  week  of 
June,  scores  of  murders  of  prominent  men,  of  old 
favourites  of  Godoy,  of  colonels  who  would  not 
allow  their  regiments  to  march,  of  officials  who 
had  shown  alacrity  in  obeying  the  orders  of 
Murat.  In  the  Asturias  and  at  Saragossa  alone 
do  the  new  juntas  seem  to  have  succeeded  in 
keeping  down  assassination.  The  worse  scenes  took 
place  at  Valencia.  .  .  .  When  the  insurrection  had 
reached  its  full  development,  we  find  that  it 
centred  round  five  points,  in  each  of  which  a 
separate  junta  had  seized  on  power  and  begun 
to  levy  an  army.  The  most  powerful  focus  was 
Seville,  from  which  all  Andalusia  took  its  direc- 
tions: indeed  the  Junta  of  Seville  had  assumed 
the  arrogant  style  of  'supreme  Junta  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies,'  to  which  it  had  no  legitimate 
title.  The  importance  of  Andalusia  was  that  it  was 
full  of  troops,  the  regular  garrisons  having  been 
joined  by  most  of  the  expeditionary  corps  which 
had  returned  from  southern  Portugal.  Moreover  it 
was  in  possession  of  a  full  treasury  and  a  fleet, 
and  had  free  communication  with  the  English  at 
Gibraltar.  On  June  15  the  Andalusians  struck  the 
first  military  blow  that  told  on  Napoleon,  by 
bombarding  and  capturing  the  French  fleet  (the 
relics  of  Trafalgar)  which  lay  at  their  mercy  within 
the  harbour  of  Cadiz.  The  second  in  importance 
of  the  centres  of  resistance  was  Galicia,  which 
was  also  fairly  well  provided  with  troops,  and 
contained  the  arsenals  of  Ferrol  and  Corunna.  The 
risings  in  Asturias,  and  the  feebler  gatherings  of 
patriots  in  Leon  and  Old  Castile,  practically  be- 
came branches  of  the  Galician  insurrection,  though 
they  were  directed  by  their  own  juntas  and  tried 
to  work  for  themselves.  .  .  .  The  other  horn  of 
the  half-moon  of  revolt,  which  encircled  Madrid, 
was  composed  of  the  insurrections  in  Murcia  and 
Valencia  to  the  south  and  Aragon  to  the  north. 
These  regions  were  much  less  favourably  situated 
for  forming  centres  of  resistance,  because  they  were 
very  weak  in  organized  troops.  When  the  Ara- 
gonese  elected  Joseph  Palafox  as  their  captain- 
general  and  declared  war  on  France,  there  were 
only  2,000  regulars  and  one  battery  of  artillery 
in  their  realm.  .  .  .  The  last  centre  of  revolt, 
Catalonia,  did  not  fall  into  the  same  strategical 
system  as  the  other  four.  It  looked  for  its  ene- 
mies not  at  Madrid,  but  at  Barcelona,  where 
Lecchi  and  Duhesme  were  firmly  established  ever 
since  their  coup  de  main  in  February.  .  .  .  Napo- 
leon, at  the  moment  when  he  began  to  order  his 
troops  to  move,  was  under  the  impression  that  he 
had  to  deal  with  a  number  of  isolated  riots  rather 
than  with  a  general  insurrection  of  the  Spanish 
nation.  His  first  orders  show  that  he  imagined 
that  a  few  flying  columns  would  be  able  to  scour 
the  disaffected  districts  and  scatter  the  bands  of 
insurgents  without  much  trouble.  Instead  of  a 
strategical  plan  for  the  conquest  of  Spain,  we  find 
in  his  directions  nothing  more  than  provisions  for 
the  launching  of  a  small  column  against  each  point 
where  he  had  been  informed  that  a  rising  had 
broken  out.  .  .  .  [Towards  the  end  of  June  the 
French  under  Marshal  Moncey  were  repulsed  near 
Valencia ;  but  the  following  month  the  Spaniards, 
under  Cuesta  were  defeated  by  Marshal  Bessi^res, 
at  Medina  del  Rio  Seco.l  Throughout  the  two 
years  during  which  he  held  high  command  in  the 
fiekl  Grcgorio  de  la  Cuesta  consistently  displayed 
an  arrogance  and  an  incapacity  far  exceeding  that 
of  any  other  Spanish  general.  Considering  the 
state  of  his  embryo  'army  of  Castile,'  it  was  in- 
sane for  him  to  think  of  offering  battle.  He  had 
but  four  cannon;  his  only  veteran  troops  were 
300   cavalry,   mainly    consisting   of  the   squadrons 
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which  had  accompanied  Ferdinand  VII  as  escort 
on  his  unhappy  journey  to  Rayonne.  His  infan- 
try was  composed  ot  4,000  or  5,000  volunteers  of 
the  Valladoiid  district,  who  had  not  been  more 
than  a  fortni(;ht  under  arms,  and  had  seen  little 
drill  and  still  less  musketry  practice." — C.  Oman, 
History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  v.  1,  pp.  65,  66,  67, 
68-69,  7O)  i^4>  14'- — "But  this  misfortune  was 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  victory  of  Gen- 
eral Castafios  over  the  French  in  Andalusia,  a 
few  days  after.  Generals  Dupont  and  Vedel  had 
advanced  into  that  province  as  far  as  Cordova, 
but  they  were  defeated  by  Castafios  with  the  army 
of  Andalusia  at  Baylen,  July  20th.  On  this  occa- 
sion, the  commencement  of  the  French  reverses 
in  Spain,  18,000  French  soldiers  laid  down  their 
arms.  Joseph  Bonaparte  found  it  prudent  to  leave 
Madrid,  August  1st,  which  he  had  only  entered 
on  the  day  of  the  battle,  and  fly  to  Burgos.  This 
important  victory  not  only  inspired  the  Spaniards 
with  confidence,  but  also  caused  them  to  be  re- 
garded in  Europe  as  a  substantive  Power." — T.  H. 
Dyer,  History  of  modern  Europe,  v.  4,  bk.  7,  ch. 
14. — The  campaign  in  .dragon  was  also  glorious  for 
the  Spaniards,  owing  to  Joseph  Palafo.x,  and  his 
ability  for  organization.  "Joseph  Palafox,  the  sec- 
ond son  of  a  noble  family  of  Aragon,  had  been 
one  ot  the  suite  which  accompanied  Ferdinand 
V'll  to  Bayonne,  and  was  an  indignant  spectator 
of  the  abominable  treachery  which  there  took  place. 
When  the  tragedy  was  over  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  to  Spain:  he  retired  to  his  native 
district,  took  a  prominent  part  in  rousing  the 
Aragonese,  and  was  chosen  by  them  as  Captain- 
general  when  the  weak  or  incapable  Guillelmi  was 
deposed.  He  was  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
and  had  no  military  experience,  for  he  had  only 
served  in  the  peaceful  ranks  of  the  king's  body- 
guard. He  had  been  a  courtier  rather  than  a 
soldier,  yet  at  the  critical  moment  of  his  life  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  displayed  a  courage 
and  energy  which  justified  the  high  opinions 
which  the  Aragonese  entertained  of  him.  He  kept 
Saragossa  clean  from  the  plague  of  political  assas- 
sination, which  was  so  rife  in  every  other  corner 
of  Spain.  He  wisely  got  his  appointment  as 
Captain-general  confirmed  by  the  Cortes  of  Ara- 
gon, which  he  summoned  to  meet  in  its  ancient 
form.  He  found  out  the  most  capable  leaders  of 
the  populace,  and  always  asked  their  advice  before 
taking  any  important  step.  But  his  main  virtue 
was  his  untiring  activity ;  considering  the  pro- 
crastination and  want  of  organizing  power  dis- 
played by  most  of  the  Spanish  generals,  his  talent 
for  rapid  work  seems  remarkable.  He  was  only 
placed  in  power  on  May  26,  and  by  June  8  he  was 
already  engaged  with  the  French.  In  his  short 
time  he  had  raised  and  organized  seven  regiments 
of  new  levies — 7,400  men  in  all.  They  were  stif- 
fened with  the  deserters  from  Madrid,  and  com- 
manded by  such  retired  and  half-pay  officers  as 
could  be  got  together.  There  were  some  scores 
of  cannon  in  the  arsenal  of  Saragossa,  but  hardly 
any  gunners,  and  a  very  small  store  of  ammuni- 
tion. Palafox  started  a  powder  factory  and  a 
manufactory  of  small  arms,  turned  the  workmen 
of  the  Canal  of  Aragon  into  a  corps  of  sappers, 
and  made  a  general  levy  of  horses  to  remount  his 
single  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  to  provide  his 
artillery  with  draught  animals.  This  was  but  the 
commencement  of  Palafox's  activity;  ere  Sara- 
gossa was  saved  he  had  raised  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  got  more  than  30,000  men  under  arms." — C. 
Oman,  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  v.  1,  pp. 
143,  144. — "The  patriot  cause  was  soon  after 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  at  Corunna  of  General 


La  Romana,  with  7,000  of  his  men  from  Denmark 
(Sept.  20th).  .  .  .  The  English  Government,  soon 
after  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection,  had 
proclaimed  a  peace  with  the  Spanish  nation  (July 
4th  1808),  and  had  prepared  to  assist  them  m 
their  heroic  struggle.  The  example  of  Spain  had 
also  encouraged  the  Portuguese  to  throw  off  the 
insufferable  yoke  of  the  French.  A  Junta  was 
established  at  Oporto,  June  6,  and  an  insurrection 
was  organised  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  where 
the  French  forces  were  not  predominant.  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  with  about  10,000  British  troops, 
landed  at  Mondego  bay,  July  31st." — T.  H.  Dyer, 
History  of  moaern  Europe,  v.  4,  bk.  7,  ch.  14. 

Also  in:  T.  Hamilton,  Annals  of  the  Peninsular 
campaigns,  v.  1,  ch.  4-10. — Baron  Jomini,  Life  of 
Napoleon,  v.  2,  ch.  12. — General  Foy,  History  of 
the  H'ar  tn  the  Peninsula,  v.  2,  pt.  1. — Count  Miot 
de  Melito,  Memoirs,  ch.  23-28. 

1808  (September-December). — N  a  p  0  1  e  0  n  '  s 
overwhelming  campaign  against  the  Spanish 
armies. — Surrender  of  Madrid. — Reinstatement 
of  Joseph. — "Three  centuries  of  disuse  had  not 
completely  atrophied  the  faculty  for  self-govern- 
ment once  so  developed  in  the  cities  and  provinces. 
Whilst  Napoleon  was  deliberating  how  Spain 
should  be  ruled,  Asturias,  Galicia,  Valencia,  Murcia, 
Badajoz,  and  Granada  had  appointed  representative 
assemblies  or  Juntas.  .  .  .  All  sent  their  representa- 
tives to  the  'Supreme  Central  Junta  of  Govern- 
ment of  the  Kingdom,'  which  met  first  at  Aranjuaz, 
on  September  25  [1808 J." — H.  B.  Clark,  Modern 
Spain,  p.  15. — "The  French  disasters  in  the  Penin- 
sula shook  the  belief  in  Napoleon's  invincibility 
which  had  prevailed  throughout  the  Continent,  and 
the  Emperor  saw  that  he  must  crush  the  Spaniards 
at  once,  before  the  English  could  advance  from  the 
fortified  base  they  had  acquired  on  the  flank  of 
the  Spanish  plains.  To  secure  his  power  on  the 
side  of  Germany,  he  had  a  prolonged  interview  with 
the  Czar  at  Erfurt.  ...  On  the  14th  October  the 
two  Emperors  parted ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
month  Napoleon  set  out  from  Paris  for  Bayonne, 
and  continued  his  journey  to  Vitoria.  In  Septem- 
ber the  French  had  evacuated  Tudela  and  Burgos, 
and  had  been  driven  from  Bilbao  by  General 
Joachim  Blake  [a  Spanish  officer  of  Iris.h  descent]. 
But  such  vast  reinforcements  had  been  poured 
across  the  Pyrenees,  that  the  French  armies  in 
Spain  now  numbered  250,000  men,  and  of  these 
180,000  were  drawn  up  behind  the  Ebro.  On  the 
last  day  of  October  Lefevre  re-took  Bilbao ;  and 
Blake,  after  a  defeat  at  Tornosa,  fell  back  upon 
Espinosa,  where  Napoleon,  upon  his  arrival,  di- 
rected Marshal  Victor  .  .  .  and  Lefevre  to  assail 
him  with  40,000  men.  The  Spaniards,  though  num- 
bering only  25,000,  held  their  ground  till  the 
morning  of  the  second  day's  fighting  (nth  Novem- 
ber). With  one  part  of  the  fugitives  Blake  made 
a  stand  at  Reynosa  on  the  13th  against  Marshal 
Soult,  who  had  achieved  a  victory  over  Belvedere 
at  Burgos  on  the  loth;  but  they  were  again 
broken,  and  fled  to  the  mountains  of  the  Canta- 
brian  chain.  With  the  other  part  of  the  fugitives, 
about  10,000,  the  Marquis  of  La  Romana  made  his 
way  into  Leon.  Castafios  and  Palafox  had  a 
united  force  of  43,000  men  and  40  guns;  but  they 
were  wrangHng  over  their  plans  when  Marshal 
Lannes,  the  intrepid  Duke  of  Montebello,  .  .  .  ap- 
peared with  35,000  men,  and  broke  their  centre 
at  Tudela.  But  on  the  Spanish  left,  the  troops 
who  had  conquered  at  Baylen  not  only  maintained 
their  ground  with  obstinacy,  but  drove  back  the 
French.  At  length  they  were  outnumbered,  and 
Castafios  fell  back  in  admirable  order  upon  Madrid 
through  Calatayud.     The  right,  under  Palafox,  re- 
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tired  in  disorder  to  Saragossa ;  and  now  the  road 
to  Madrid  was  bloclced  only  by  General  San  Juan 
with  12,000  men,  who  had  entrenched  the  Somo 
Sierra  Pass.  But  this  post  also  was  carried  on 
the  30th  November  by  the  Polish  lancers  of  the 
Imperial  Guard,  who  rode  up  and  speared  the 
artillerymen  at  their  guns.  Aranjuez  was  at  once 
abandoned  by  the  central  Junta,  and  on  the  2nd 
December  the  French  vanguard  appeared  on  the 
heights  north  of  Madrid.  The  capital  became  at 
once  a  scene  of  tumult  and  confusion ;  barricades 
were  erected,  and  the  bells  sounded  the  alarm, 
but  no  discipline  was  visible  in  the  assembling 
bands;  and  when  the  heights  of  the  Retiro,  over- 
looking the  city,  were  carried  by  the  French  on 
the  morning  of  the  3rd  December,  the  authorities 
sent  out  to  arrange  a  surrender." — H.  R.  Clinton, 
War  in  tlte  Peninsula,  cli.  3. — "On  December  4th 
the  city  surrendered  to  the  Emperor,  and  before 
the  close  of  the  same  day  he  promulgated  four 
decrees  calling  for  a  complete  revolution  of  public 
affairs  in  Spain:  the  Inquisition  was  suppressed  and 
its  domains  declared  national  property ;  all  feudal 
rights  were  abolished;  the  provincial  tariffs  were 
(done  away;  the  monasteries  were  reduced  to  one- 
third  of  their  number  and,  for  such  monks  as 
desired  of  their  own  free  will  to  enter  the  secular 
clergy,  pensions  were  provided.  Joseph,  who  fol- 
lowed his  brother's  victorious  army,  protested  in- 
deed tbat  these  were  encroachments  upon  the  rights 
as  a  rulet  and  threatened  to  resign,  but  this 
privilege  was  denied  him  by  Napoleon,  who  declared 
to  him,  as  he  did  to  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid, 
that  he  had  come  as  a  conqueror,  since  the  act  of 
Bayonne  had  been  nullified  by  the  Spanish  rebel- 
lion, and  his  right  was  that  of  the  victor.  In 
Burgos  he  had  already  published  a  decree  of 
proscription,  and  those  thereby  made  outlaws  had 
reason  to  rejoice  at  suffering  no  greater  hardship 
than  being  carried  off  to  France,  their  property 
being,  of  course,  confiscated.  In  this  exhibition  of 
severity,  as  in  every  act  of  Napoleon's,  there  was 
a  distinct  purpose,  and  his  aim  here  was  to  make 
the  rule  of  his  mild  and  lenient  brother  seem  de- 
sirable. In  a  proclamation  of  December  7th  he 
called  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards  to  Joseph 
and  his  moderate  and  constitutional  government. 
'It  depends  only  upon  yourselves,'  said  he,  'to  de- 
termine whether  this  constitution  shall  remain  your 
law.  But  if  all  my  efforts  prove  vain  and  you 
will  not  justify  the  confidence  which  I  repose  in 
you,  there  will  be  left  to  me  no  alternative  but 
to  treat  you  as  conquered  provinces  and  to  place 
my  brother  upon  another  throne.  I  shall  then 
myself  assume  myself  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  I 
shall  find  means  of  making  it  respected  by  the 
refractory,  for  God  has  endowed  me  with  both 
power  and  will  to  overcome  all  obstacles'  The 
desired  effect  was  at  once  produced.  In  Madrid 
citizens,  officials,  and  even  the  clergy  hastened 
to  swear  allegiance  to  Joseph  as  King,  and  from 
the  provinces  also  (at  least  those  into  which  the 
French  had  already  made  their  way)  there  came 
in  the  oaths  which  Napoleon  had  demanded.  It 
was  through  reliKious  fervour  that  the  Spanish 
people  had  been  kindled  into  opposing  the  most 
energetic  possible  resistance,  and  it  was  Napoleon's 
design  to  make  use  of  that  .same  religious  zeal  for 
binding  the  nation  into  subjection  by  an  oath 
based  upon  it." — A.  Fournier,  Napoleon  tlte  first 
(tr.   M.   B.   Corwin   and   A.    D.   Bissell),   pp.   450- 
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Also  in:  General  Vane  (Marquis  of  London- 
derry), Story  of  the  Peninsular  War,  ch.  8. 

1808-1809  (August  -  January).  —  Wellington's 
first  campaign. — Convention  of  Cintra. — Evacu- 


ation of  Portugal  by  the  French. — Napoleon  in 
the  field. — Sir  John  Moore's  advance  into  Spain. 
— His  retreat. — His  repulse  of  Soult  at  Corunna. 
— His  death. — "Sir  Arthur  Wellesleys  division  com- 
prised 9,000  men.  Another  corps,  under  Sir  John 
Moore,  which  had  just  arrived  from  the  Baltic, 
numbered  11,000  men.  These  two  detachments 
were  to  co-operate.  But  their  united  efforts  were 
to  be  directed  by  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  and  Sir 
Harry  Burrard,  two  generals  whose  exploits  were 
better  known  in  the  private  records  of  the  Horse 
Guards  than  in  the  annals  of  their  country.  .  .  . 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  landed  his  troops  at  Figuiera, 
a  difficult  task  on  an  iron  coast.  On  the  7th  of 
August  [1808]  Major-General  Spencer's  corps 
joined  the  army.  With  10,000  British  and  5,000 
Portuguese,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  then  prepared  to 
march  towards  Lisbon.  On  the  17th  he  defeated 
at  RoUqa  the  French  under  Laborde.  On  the  20th 
he  was  at  Vimiero,  having  been  joined  by  General 
Anstruther  and  General  Acland  with  their  corps. 
He  had  now  an  army  of  17,000  men.  Junot  had 
joined  Laborde  and  Loison  at  Torres  Vedras,  and 
their  united  force  was  about  14,000  men,  of 
whom  1,600  were  cavalry.  Early  in  the  morning 
of  the  2ist,  the  French  attacked  the  British  in 
their  position.  Sir  Harry  Burrard  had  arrived 
on  the  night  of  the  20th,  but  did  not  land.  The 
principal  attack  on  the  British  was  on  the  centre 
and  left ;  the  sea  being  in  their  rear.  The  attack 
was  repulsed.  Kellermann  then  attacked  with  the 
French  reserve,  and  he  also  was  driven  back. 
Junot's  left  wing  and  centre  were  discomfited.  The 
road  of  Torres  Vedras,  the  shortest  road  to  Lisbon, 
was  uncovered.  When  the  action  was  nearly  over. 
Sir  Harry  Burrard  had  landed.  In  a  private  letter. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  wrote,  'The  French  got  a 
terrible  beating  on  the  21st.  They  did  not  lose 
less,  I  believe,  than  4,000  men,  and  they  would 
have  been  entirely  destroyed,  if  Sir  H.  Burrard 
had  not  prevented  me  from  pursuing  them.  In- 
deed, since  the  arrival  of  the  great  generals,  we 
appear  to  have  been  palsied,  and  everything  has 
gone  on  wrong.'  Sir  John  Moore  arrived  with  his 
corps  on  the  21st,  and  his  troops  were  nearly 
all  landed  when  hostilities  were  suspended  by 
the  Convention  of  Cintra  for  the  evacuation  of 
Portugal  by  the  French.  .  .  .  Dalrymple,  Burrard. 
and  Wellesley  were  all  recalled  home.  Sir  John 
Moore  remained  at  Lisbon,  having  been  appointed 
to  command  the  army.  ...  Sir  John  Moore,  late 
in  October,  began  his  march  into  Spain,  'to  co- 
operate,' as  his  instructions  set  forth,  'with  the 
Spanish  armies  in  the  expulsion  of  the  French.' 
He  was  to  lead  the  British  forces  in  Portugal;  and 
to  be  joined  by  Sir  David  Baird,  with  10,000 
men  to  be  landed  at  Corunna.  Instead  of  finding 
Spanish  armies  to  co-operate  with,  he  learned  that 
the  French  had  routed  and  dispersed  them.  Napo- 
leon had  himself  come  to  command  his  troops; 
and  had  arrived  at  Bayonne  on  the  3rd  of  No- 
vember. Moore  was  separated  from  Baird  by  a 
wide  tract  of  country.  He  had  been  led  by  false 
information  to  divide  his  own  army.  He  remained 
for  some  time  at  Salamanca,  inactive  and  uncer- 
tain. Madrid  was  soon  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 
Moore  made  a  forward  movement  against  the 
advanced  corps  of  Soult;  and  then,  learninc  that 
the  French  armies  were  gathering  all  around  him. 
he  determined  to  retreat.  Sir  David  Baird  had 
previously  joined  him.  Moore  had  abandoned  all 
hopes  of  defending  Portugal,  and  had  directed  his 
march  towards  Corunna.  He  commenced  his  re- 
treat from  Saha^'un  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of 
December.  During  this  retreat,  the  retiring  army 
constantly   turned  upon  the   pursuers,  always  do- 
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feating  them,  and  on  one  occasion  capturing  Gen- 
eral Lelebvre.  The  winter  had  set  in  with  ter- 
rible severity ;  the  sufferings  of  the  troops  were 
excessive;  disorganization,  the  common  consequence 
of  a  retreat,  added  to  their  danger.  Moore  saved 
his  army  from  destruction  by  an  overwhelming 
force  when  he  carried  it  across  the  Esla,  effectually 
destroying  the  bridge  by  which  they  passed  the 
swollen  stream.  But  Moore  could  not  save  his 
men  from  their  own  excesses,  which  made  enemies 
of  the  inhabitants  of  every  place  through  which 
they  passed.  At  Lugo,  on  the  7th  of  January, 
1809,  the  British  general  halted  his  exhausted 
troops,  determined  to  give  battle  to  Soult,  to  whom 
Napoleon  had  given  up  the  pursuit  of  the  English 
army,  having  received  despatches  which  indicated 
that  war  with  Austria  was  close  at  hand.  Soult 
declined  the  conflict;  and  on  the  British  marched 
to  Corunna.  On  the  nth,  when  they  had  as- 
cended the  heights  from  which  Corunna  was  visible, 
there  were  no  transports  in  the  bay.  The  troops 
met  with  a  kind  reception  in  the  town ;  and  their 
general  applied  himself  to  make  his  position  as 
strong  as  possible,  to  resist  the  enemy  that  was 
approaching.  On  the  evening  of  the  14th  the 
transports  arrived.  The  sick  and  wounded  were 
got  on  board;  and  a  great  part  of  the  artillery. 
Fourteen  thousand  British  remained  to  light,  if 
their  embarkation  were  molested.  The  battle  of 
Corunna  began  at  two  o'clock  on  the  i6th  of 
January.  Soult  had  20,000  veterans,  with  nu- 
merous field-guns;  and  he  had  planted  a  formida- 
ble battery  on  the  rocks,  commanding  the  valley 
and  the  lower  ridge  of  hills.  Columns  of  French 
infantry  descended  from  the  higher  ridge;  and 
there  was  soon  a  close  trial  of  strength  between 
the  combatants.  From  the  lower  ridge  Moore  be- 
held the  42nd  and  50th  driving  the  enemy  before 
them  through  the  village  of  Elvina.  He  sent  a 
battalion  of  the  guards  to  support  them;  but 
through  a  misconception  the  42nd  retired.  Moore 
immediately  dashed  into  the  fight;  exclaimed 
'Forty-second,  remember  Egypt,'  and  sent  them 
back  to  the  village.  The  British  held  their  ground 
or  drove  off  their  assailants ;  and  victory  was 
certain  under  the  skilful  direction  of  the  heroic 
commander,  when  he  was  dashed  to  the  earth 
by  a  shot  from  the  rock  battery.  Sir  David 
Baird,  the  second  in  command,  had  also  fallen. 
Moore  was  carried  into  Corunna ;  and  endured" 
several  hours  of  extreme  torture  before  he  yielded 
up  his  great  spirit.  The  command  had  devolved 
upon  General  Hope,  who  thought  that  his  first 
duty  was  now  to  embark  the  troops.  .  .  .  When 
the  sufferers  in  Moore's  campaign  came  home  the 
hospitals  were  filled  with  wounded  and  sick;  and 
some  of  the  troops  brought  back  a  pestilential 
fever." — C.  Knight,  Crown  history  of  England,  ch. 
57  {.Abridgment  of  Popidar  history  of  England,  v. 
7,  ch.  28). 

Also  in:  W.  F.  P.  Napier,  History  of  the 
War  in  the  Peninsula,  v.  i,  bk.  2-4. — J.  M.  Wil- 
son, Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  v.  i, 
ch.  13-16. — Dispatches  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
V.  4. — G.  R.  Gleig,  General  Sir  John  Moore  (Emi- 
nent British  military  commanders,  v.  3). — Baron 
Jomini,  Life  of  Napoleon,  v.  2,  ch.  13. — Duke  de 
Rovigo,  Memoirs,  v.  2,  pt.  2,  ch.  2-3. — General 
Foy,  History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula,  v.  2, 
pt.  2. 

1808-1809  (December-March). — Siege  of  Sara- 
gossa.— "When  Moore  was  pursued  by  Napoleon, 
the  Duke  of  Infantado,  who  had  rallied  20,000 
men  in  New  Castile  after  the  fall  of  Madrid 
[December.  1808]  formed  the  Quixotic  design  of 
re-taking    the    capital.     Marshal    Victor,    Duke    of 


Belluno,  utterly  crushed  his  force  at  Ucles  on 
the  13th  January,  180Q,  where  1,500  Spaniards 
were  slain,  and  9,000  men  and  all  the  stores  and 
artillery  were  taken.  The  French,  in  retaliation 
for  the  Spaniards  having  hanged  some  soldiers 
who  had  been  captured,  murdered  many  of  the 
prisoners  in  cold  blood,  and  perpetrated  infamous 
atrocities  on  the  inhabitants  of  Ucles.  The  Spani- 
ards, however,  showed  their  extraordinary  valour 
behind  walls  in  their  second  defence  of  Saragossa, 
the  siege  of  which  [abandoned  the  previous  Au- 
gust, after  a  tierce  struggle]  was  renewed  by 
35,000  French  under  Marshals  Moncey  and  Mor- 
tier,  on  the  20th  December,  1808.  The  city  was 
defended  by  Palafox,  who  had  retired  into  it  after 
his  defeat  at  Tudela.  The  second  siege  of  this  re- 
nowned city — though  the  defence  eventually  proved 
unsuccessful — crowns  with  everlasting  glory  the 
Spanish  War  of  Independence." — H.  R.  Clinton, 
War  in  the  Peninsula,  ch.  3. — "In  front  of  her 
walls  and  barricades  two  whole  corps  of  the 
Emperor's  army  were  detained  from  December, 
1808,  till  February,  1809.  As  long  as  the  defence 
endured,  she  preserved  the  rest  of  Aragon  and 
the  whole  of  Valencia  from  invasion.  .  .  .  The 
city  was  covered  by  a  formidable  line  of  defences, 
executed,  as  was  remarked  by  one  of  the  French 
generals,  with  more  zeal  and  energy  than  scientific 
skill,  but  presenting  nevertheless  most  serious 
obstacles  to  the  besieger.  .  .  .  Every  preparation 
was  made  for  street  fighting.  Houses  were  loop- 
holed,  and  communications  were  pierced  between 
them,  without  any  regard  for  private  property  or 
convenience.  Ground-floor  windows  were  built 
up,  and  arrangements  made  for  the  speedy  and 
solid  closing  of  all  doors.  .  .  .  The  walls  might  be 
broken,  but  the  people  boasted  that  the  kernal 
should  be  harder  than  the  shell.  Outside  the  city, 
where  the  olive  groves  and  suburban  villas  and 
summer  houses  had  given  much  cover  to  the 
French  during  the  first  siege,  a  clean  sweep  had 
been  made  of  every  stone  and  stick  for  800 
yards  around  the  defences.  The  trees  were  felled, 
and  dragged  into  the  city,  to  be  cut  up  into  pali- 
sades. The  bricks  and  stones  were  carried  off  to 
revet  the  new  ramparts  and  ditches.  The  once 
fertile  and  picturesque  garden-suburbs  were  left 
bald  and  bare,  and  could  be  perfectly  well  searche'd 
by  the  cannon  from  the  walls,  so  that  the  enemy 
had  to  contrive  all  his  cover  by  pick  and  shovel, 
or  gabion  and  fascine.  ...  On  the  next  morning 
the  actual  siege  began.  It  was  destined  to  last 
from  December  20  to  February  20,  and  may  be 
divided  into  three  well-marked  sections.  The  first 
comprises  the  operations  against  the  Spanish  out- 
works, and  terminates  with  the  capture  of  the  two 
great  bridge-heads  beyond  the  Huerba,  the  forts 
of  San  Jose  and  Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar:  it  lasted 
down  to  January  15.  The  second  period  includes 
the  time  during  which  the  besiegers  attacked 
and  finally  broke  through  the  main  enceinte  of  the 
city:  it  lasts  from  January  16  to  January  27. 
The  third  section  consists  of  the  street-fighting, 
after  the  walls  had  been  pierced,  and  ends  with 
the  fall  ot  Saragossa  on  February  20.  .  .  .  The 
garrison  needed  all  the  encouragement  that  could 
be  given  to  them,  for  after  the  middle  of  January 
the  stress  of  the  siege  began  to  be  felt  very  heavily. 
Food  was  not  wanting — for,  excepting  fresh  meat 
and  vegetables,  everything  was  still  procurable  in 
abundance.  But  cold  and  overcrowding  were  be- 
ginning to  cause  epidemic  disorders.  The  greater 
part  of  the  civil  population  had  taken  refuge  in 
their  cellars  when  the  bombardment  began,  and 
after  a  few  days  spent  in  those  dark  and  damp 
retreats,   from    which    they    only    issued   at   night, 
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or  when  they  were  called  on  for  labour  at  the 
fortifications,  began  to  develop  fevers  and  dysen- 
tery. .  .  .  The  terrible  situation  of  the  Saragossaqs 
was  to  a  large  extent  concealed  from  the  besiegers, 
who  only  saw  the  hne  of  desperate  fighting-men 
which  met  them  in  every  house,  and  could  only 
guess  at  the  death  and  desolation  that  lay  behnid. 
tvery  French  eye-witness  bears  record  to  the  low 
spirits  of  the  troops  who  were  compelled  to  fight 
in  the  long  series  of  explosions  and  assaults  which 
filled  the  early  weeks  of  February.  .  .  .  Lannes 
did  his  best  to  encourage  the  rank  and  file,  by 
showing  them  that  the  Spaniards  were  suffering 
far  more  than  they,  and  by  pointing  out  that  the 
moment  must  inevitably  come  when  the  defence 
must  break  down  from  mere  exhaustion.  He  also 
endeavoured  to  obtain  reinforcements  from  the 
Emperor.  .  .  .  No  fresh  regiments  could  be  spared 
from  France,  when  the  affairs  of  Central  Europe 
were  looking  so  doubtful.  ...  On  the  nineteenth 
it  was  evident  that  the  end  had  come..  .  .  .  The 
spirits  of  the  defenders  had  at  last  been  broken. 
.  .  .  Palafox  on  his  sick  bed  understood  that  all 
was  over.  .  .  .  Paiafoxs  last  act  was  to  give  over 
charge  of  the  city  to  a  Junta  of  thirty-three  per- 
sons, mainly  local  notables  and  clergy,  to  whom 
the  finishing  of  the  negotiations  would  fall.  .  .  . 
On  the  following  morning  the  garrison  marched 
out:  of  peasants  and  soldiers  there  were  altogether 
about  8,000  men,  1,500  of  whom  were  convalescents 
from  the  Hospitals.  'Never  had  any  of  us  gazed 
on  a  more  sad  or  touching  sight,'  writes  Lejeune; 
'these  sickly  looking  men,  bearing  in  their  bodies 
the  seeds  of  the  fever,  all  frightfully  emaciated,  with 
long  black  matted  beards,  and  scarcely  able  to 
hold  their  weapons,  dragged  themselves  slowly 
along  to  the  sound  of  the  drum.  Their  clothes 
were  torn  and  dirty:  everything  about  them  bore 
witness  to  terrible  misery.  But  in  spite  of  their 
livid  faces,  blackened  with  powder,  and  scarred 
with  rage  and  grief,  they  bore  themselves  with 
dignity  and  pride.'  ...  So  ended  the  siege  of 
Saragossa — a  magnificent  display  of  civic  courage, 
little  helped  by  strategy  or  tactics.  For  Palafox 
though  a  splendid  leader  of  insurgents,  was,  as  his 
conduct  in  October  and  November  had  shown,  a 
very  poor  general.  He  made  a  gross  initial  mis- 
take in  shutting  up  40,000  fighting-men  in  a  place 
which  could  have  been  easily  defended  by  25,000. 
If  he  had  sent  one  or  two  divisions  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  an  army  of  relief  in  Lower  Aragon, 
with  orders  to  harass,  but  not  to  fight  pitched  bat- 
tles, it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  siege  could  have 
been  kept  up.  .  .  .  The  example  of  Saragossa  was 
invaluable  to  the  nation  and  to  Europe.  The 
knowledge  of  it  did  much  to  sicken  the  French 
soldiery  of  the  whole  war,  and  to  make  every 
officer  and  man  who  entered  Spain  march,  not  with 
the  light  heart  that  he  felt  in  Germany  or  Italy, 
but  with  gloom  and  disgust  and  want  of  confidence. 
They  never  failed  to  do  their  duty,  but  they 
fought  without  the  enthusiasm  which  helped  them 
so  much  in  all  the  earlier  wars  of  the  Empire." — 
C.  Oman,  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  v.  2,  pp. 
94,  q8,  ids,  117,  I2Q,  135-1,58,  140-142. — "If  any 
conditions  [accompanying  the  surrender  of  Sara- 
gossa] were  really  accepted,  they  were  ill  ob.scrvcd 
by  the  victors:  the  churches  were  plundered,  and 
many  of  the  clergy  and  monk.'^  were  put  to  death. 
.  .  .  The  other  strongholds  in  Aragon,  one  after 
another,  surrendered  to  the  French  before  the  end 
of  March  [i8oql.  In  Catalonia  the  French,  under 
General  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  had  met  with  equal  suc- 
cess. With  30,000  men  St.  Cyr  had  taken  Rosas 
after  a  month's  siege — which  was  prolonged  by  the 
presence  of  that  brilliant  naval  commander,  Lord 


Cochrane  (afterwards  Earl  of  Dundonald),  with 
an  Enghsh  frigate  in  the  harbour — in  December, 
1808,  had  routed  Reding  at  Cardadeu,  had  relieved 
Barcelona  (where  General  Duhesme  was  shut  up 
with  8,000  Frenchmen),  and  had  again,  on  the  21st 
December,  routed  Reding  at  Moiinos  del  Rey, 
where  all  the  Spanish  stores,  including  30,000 
muskets  from  England,  were  taken.  In  the 
spring  of  iSog  Reding  made  another  attempt  to 
achieve  the  independence  of  the  north-east,  and 
moved  to  relieve  Saragossa;  but  on  the  17th  Feb- 
ruary he  was  met  by  St.  Cyr  at  Igualada,  where 
Reding  himself  was  killed  and  his  army  was  dis- 
persed. The  siege  of  Gerona  alone  in  the  north- 
east of  Spain  remained  to  be  undertaken." — H.  R. 
Clinton,  War  in  the  Peninsula,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  C.  M.  Yonge,  Book  of  golden  deeds,  p. 
365. — R.  Southey,  History  of  the  Peninsular  War, 
V.  3,  ch.  18. — W.  F.  P.  Napier,  History  of  the 
War  in  the  Peninsula,  v.  i,  bk.  5,  ch.  2-3. — Baron 
de  Marbot,  Memoirs,  v.  i,  ch.  40. 

1809  (February-June). — War  in  Aragon. — 
Siege  of  Gerona. — "This  decisive  victory  Lof 
Igualada,  February  17,  1809]  terminated  the  regu- 
lar war  in  Catalonia ;  and  St.  Cyr,  retiring  to 
Vich,  commenced  preparations  for  the  siege  of 
Gerona.  The  undertaking  was  for  some  time  de- 
layed by  the  discord  of  St.  Cyr  and  Verdier;  but 
in  the  beginning  of  May  they  appeared  before 
the  town,  and  on  the  ist  of  June  the  investment 
was  completed.  But  the  prowess  of  the  Spaniards 
nowhere  appeared  to  greater  advantage  than  in  the 
defense  of  their  walled  towns:  it  was  not  till  12th 
August,  after  37  days  of  open  trenches,  and  two 
unsuccessful  assaults,  that  the  French  possessed 
themselves  of  the  fort  of  Monjuich,  which  com- 
mands the  town:  yet  the  gallant  governor,  Alvarez, 
still  held  out,  and  the  safe  arrival  of  a  convoy 
sent  by  Blake  reanimated  the  spirit  of  the  garrison. 
The  grand  assault  of  the  lower  town  was  given 
(Sept.  17)  ;  but  the  French  were  repulsed  from 
the  breach  with  the  loss  of  1,600  men;  and  St. 
Cyr,  despairing  of  carrying  the  place  by  force,  con- 
verted the  siege  into  a  blockade.  The  capture  of 
three  successive  convoys,  sent  by  Blake  for  their 
relief,  reduced  the  besieged  at  last  to  extremity ; 
famine  and  pestilence  devastated  the  city ;  but  it 
was  not  till  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  eating  hair  that  the  place  was  yielded 
(Dec.  12)  to  .\ugercau,  who  had  superseded  St. 
Cyr  in  the  command.  .\  more  memorable  resist- 
ance is  not  on  record;  but  the  heroic  Alvarez,  to 
the  eternal  disgrace  of  .^ugereau,  was  immuned 
in  a  dungeon  at  Figueras,  where  he  soon  after- 
wards died.  Junot,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been 
taken  ill,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  command  in 
Aragon  by  Suchct,  a  young  general  whose  talents 
and  success  gave  him  a  brilliant  career  in  the 
later  years  of  the  empire.  His  first  essay,  how- 
ever, was  unfortunate;  for  the  indefatigable  Blake, 
encouraged  by  the  retreat  of  St.  Cyr  towards  the 
Pyrenees,  had  again  advanced  with  12,000  men; 
and  an  action  ensued  (May  23)  at  .Mcaniz,  in 
which  the  French,  seized  with  a  panic,  fled  in  con- 
fusion from  the  field.  This  unwonted  success  em- 
boldened Blake  to  approach  Saragos-sa ;  but  the 
discipline  and  mantruvrcs  of  the  French  a.ssertcd 
their  wonted  superiority  in  the  plains;  the  Spani- 
ards were  routed  close  to  Saragossa  (June  16), 
and  more  decisively  at  Bclchite  the  next  day.  The 
army  of  Blake  was  entirely  dispersed;  and  all 
regular  resistance  ceased  in  .Aragon,  as  it  had  done 
in  Cat;iIonia,  after  the  fall  of  Gerona." — Epitome 
of  jMisnn's  his' ory  of  Europe,  sect.  566-567  (v.  13, 
ch.  62.  of  rnmplrtr  work). 

1809    (February-July). — Wellington    again    in 
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English  command. — French  advance  into  Portu- 
gal checked. — Passage  of  the  Douro  by  the 
English. — Battle  of  Talavera. — "iNapolcon,  before 
Moore's  corps  had  actually  left  Corunna,  con- 
ceived the  war  at  an  end,  and,  in  issuing  uistruc- 
tions  to  his  marshals,  anticipated,  with  no  unrea- 
sonable confidence,  the  complete  subjugation  of 
the  Peninsula.  Excepting,  indeed,  some  isolated 
districts  in  the  east,  the  only  parts  now  in  pos- 
session of  the  Spaniards  or  their  allies  were  .Andalu- 
sia, which  had  been  saved  by  the  precipitate  recall 
of  Napoleon  to  the  north;  and  Portugal,  which, 
still  in  arms  against  the  French,  was  nominally 
occupied  by  a  British  corps  of  10,000  men,  left 
there  under  Sir  John  Cradock  at  the  time  of 
General  Moore's  departure  with  the  bulk  of  the 
army  for  Spain.  The  proceedings  of  the  French 
marshals  for  the  recovery  of  the  entire  Peninsula 
were  speedily  arranged.  Lannes  took  the  direction 
of  the  siege  of  Saragossa,  where  the  Spaniards, 
lighting  as  usual  with  admirable  constancy  from 
behind  stone  walls,  were  holding  two  French  corps 
at  bay  [until  February,  1809J.  Lefebvre  drove  one 
Spanish  army  into  the  recesses  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  and  Victor  chased  another  into  the  fast- 
nesses of  Murcia.  Meantime  Soult,  after  recoiling 
awhile  from  the  dying  blows  of  Moore,  had 
promptly  occupied  Gallicia  upon  the  departure  of 
the  English,  and  was  preparing  to  cross  the 
Portuguese  frontier  on  his  work  of  conquest.  In 
aid  ol  this  design  it  was  concerted  that  while  the 
last  named  marshal  advanced  from  the  north, 
Victor,  by  wa\  of  Elvas,  and  Lapisse  by  way  of 
.■\lmeida,  should  converge  together  upon  Portugal, 
and  that  when  the  English  at  Lisbon  had  been 
driven  to  their  ships  the  several  corps  should  unite 
for  the  linal  subjugation  of  the  Peninsula  by  the 
occupation  ol  Andalusia.  .Accordingly,  leaving  Ney 
to  maintain  the  ground  already  won,  Soult  des- 
cended with  30,000  men  upon  the  Douro,  and  by 
the  end  of  March  was  in  secure  possession  of 
Oporto.  Had  he  continued  his  advance,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  campaign  might  have  had  the 
termination  he  desired;  but  at  this  point  he 
waited  for  intelligence  of  the  English  in  his  front 
and  of  Victor  and  Lapisse  on  his  flank.  His 
caution  saved  Portugal,  for,  while  he  still  hesi- 
tated on  the  brink  of  the  Douro,  there  again 
arrived  in  the  Tagus  that  renowned  commander 
before  whose  genius  the  fortunes  not  only  of  the 
marshals,  but  of  their  imperial  master,  were  finally 
to  fail.  England  was  now  at  the  commencement 
of  her  greatest  war.  The  system  of  small  expedi- 
tions and  insignificant  diversions,  though  not  yet 
conclusively  abandoned,  was  soon  superseded  by 
the  glories  of  a  visible  contest:  and  in  a  short  time 
it  was  known  and  felt  by  a  great  majority  of  the 
nation,  that  on  the  field  of  the  Peninsula  England 
was  fairly  pitted  against  France.  ...  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1809,  when  the  prospects  of 
Spanish  independence  were  at  their  very  gloomiest 
point,  the  British  Cabinet  had  proposed  and  con- 
cluded a  comprehensive  treaty  of  alliance  with  the 
Provisional  Administration  of  Spain;  and  it  was 
now  resolved  that  the  contest  in  the  Peninsula 
should  be  continued  on  a  scale  more  effectual  than 
before,  and  that  the  principal,  instead  of  the  sec- 
ondary, part  should  be  borne  by  England.  .  .  . 
England's  colonial  requirements  left  her  little  to 
show  against  the  myriads  of  the  continent.  It  was 
calculated  at  the  time  that  60,000  British  soldiers 
might  have  been  made  disposable  for  the  Peninsu- 
lar service,  but  at  no  period  of  the  war  was  such 
a  force  ever  actually  collected  under  the  standards 
of  Wellington,  while  Napoleon  could  maintain  his 
300,000  warriors  in  Spain,  without  materially  dis- 


abling the  arms  of  the  Empire  on  the  Danube  or 
the  Rhine.  .  .  .  When,  however,  with  these  ambigu- 
ous prospects,  the  Government  did  at  length  re- 
solve on  the  systematic  prosecution  of  the  Penin- 
sular war,  the  eyes  of  the  nation  were  at  once 
instinctively  turned  on  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  as  the 
general  to  conduct  it.  .  .  .  He  stoutly  declared  his 
opinion  that  Portugal  was  tenable  against  the 
French,  even  if  actual  possessors  of  Spain,  and  that 
it  offered  ample  opportunities  of  influencing  the 
great  result  of  the  war.  With  these  views  he 
recommended  that  the  Portuguese  army  should  be 
organised  at  its  full  strength;  that  it  should  be  in 
part  taken  into  British  pay  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  British  officers,  and  that  a  force  of  not 
less  than  30,000  English  troops  should  be  des- 
patched to  keep  this  army  together.  .  .  .  Such  was 
the  prestige  already  attached  to  Wellesley's  name 
that  his  arrival  in  the  Tagus  changed  every  feature 
of  the  scene.  No  longer  suspicious  of  our  inten- 
tions, the  Portuguese  Government  gave  prompt 
effect  to  the  suggestions  of  the  English  commander. 
...  Of  the  Spanish  armies  we  need  only  say  that 
they  had  been  repeatedly  routed  with  invariable 
certainty  and  more  or  less  disgrace,  though  Cuesta 
still  held  a  nominal  force  together  in  the  valley  of 
the  Tagus.  There  were,  therefore,  two  courses 
open  to  the  British  commander: — either  to  repel 
the  menaced  advance  of  Soult  by  marching  on 
Oporto,  or  to  effect  a  junction  with  Cuesta,  and 
try  the  result  of  a  demonstration  against  Madrid. 
The  latter  of  these  plans  was  wisely  postponed  for 
the  moment,  and,  preference  having  been  decisively 
given  to  the  former,  the  troops  at  once  com- 
menced their  march  upon  the  Douro.  ...  On  the 
1 2th  of  May  the  troops  reached  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Douro;  the  waters  of  which,  300  yards 
in  width,  rolled  between  them  and  their  adversaries. 
.  .  .  Availing  himself  of  a  point  where  the  river  by 
a  bend  in  its  course  was  not  easily  visible  from 
the  town.  Sir  Arthur  determined  on  transporting, 
if  possible,  a  few  troops  to  the  northern  bank,  and 
occupying  an  unfinished  stone  building,  which  he 
perceived  was  capable  of  affording  temporary  cover. 
The  means  were  soon  supplied  by  the  activity  of 
Colonel  Waters — an  officer  whose  habitual  audacity 
rendered  him  one  of  the  heroes  of  this  memorable 
war.  Crossing  in  a  skiff  to  the  opposite  bank,  he 
returned  with  two  or  three  boats,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  a  company  of  the  Buffs  was  established 
in  the  building.  Reinforcements  quickly  followed, 
but  not  without  discovery.  The  alarm  was  given, 
and  presently  the  edifice  was  enveloped  by  the 
eager  battalions  of  the  French.  The  British,  how- 
ever, held  their  ground;  a  passage  was  effected 
at  other  points  during  the  struggle;  the  French, 
after  an  ineffectual  resistance,  were  fain  to  abandon 
the  city  in  precipitation,  and  Sir  Arthur,  after  his 
unexampled  feat  of  arms,  sat  down  that  evening 
to  the  dinner  which  had  been  prepared  for  Soult. 
.  .  .  This  brilliant  operation  being  effected.  Sir  Ar- 
thur was  now  at  liberty  to  turn  to  the  main  project 
of  the  campaign — that  to  which,  in  fact,  the  attack 
upon  Soult  had  been  subsidiary — the  defeat  of 
Victor  in  Estremadura.  .  .  .  He  advanced  into 
Spain  at  the  beginning  of  July,  to  effect  a  junc- 
tion with  Cuesta  and  feel  his  way  towards  Madrid. 
...  On  the  28th  of  July  the  British  commander, 
after  making  the  best  dispositions  in  his  power,  re- 
ceived the  attack  of  the  French,  directed  by  Joseph 
Bonaparte  in  person,  with  Victor  and  Jourdan  at 
his  side,  and  after  an  engagement  of  great  severity, 
in  which  the  Spaniards  were  virtually  inactive,  he 
remained  master  of  the  field  against  double  his 
numbers,  having  repulsed  the  enemy  at  all  points 
with  heavy  loss,  and  having  captured  several  hun- 
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dred  prisoners  and  17  pieces  of  cannon  in  this  the 
first  great  pitched  battle  between  the  French  and 
English  in  the  Peninsula.  In  this  well  fought  field 
of  Talavera,  the  French  had  thrown,  for  the  first 
time,  their  whole  disposable  force  upon  the  British 
army  without  success." — Memoir  of  Wellington, 
The  Times  (London),  Sept.  15-16,  1852. 

Also  ix:  R.  Southey,  History  of  the  Peninsular 
War,  V.  3-4,  ch.  22-24. — A.  AHson,  History  of 
Europe,  1789-18 ij,  v.  13,  ch.  62. 

1809  (August-Noveniber). — Battles  of  Almon- 
acid,  Puerto  de  Bancs,  Ocana,  and  Alba  de 
Tormes. — Soon  after  Wellington's  unfruitful  vic- 
tory at  Talavera,  "Venegas  had  advanced  as  far 
as  Aranjuez,  and  was  besieging  Toledo;  but  the 
retreat  of  the  British  having  set  the  French  armies 
at  liberty,  he  was  attacked  and  defeated  after  a 
sharp  action  at  Almonacid  (Aug.  11)  by  Dessoles 
and  Sebastiani;  and  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  who  had 
approached  Madrid  with  6,000  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese,  was  encountered  and  driven  back  by 
Ney  (Aug.  8)  at  Puerto  de  Banos.  The  British  at 
length,  after  lying  a  month  at  Deleitosa,  were  com- 
pelled, by  the  scandalous  failure  of  the  Spanish 
authorities  to  furnish  them  with  supplies  or  pro- 
visions, to  cross  the  mountains  and  fix  their  head- 
quarters at  Badajos,  after  an  angry  correspondence 
between  Wellesley  and  Cuesta,  who  soon  alter  was 
removed  from  his  command.  A  gleam  of  success 
at  Tamanes,  where  Marchand  was  routed  with 
loss  (Oct.  24)  by  Romana's  army  under  the  Duke 
del  Parque,  encouraged  the  Spaniards  to  make 
another  effort  for  the  recovery  of  Madrid ;  and 
an  army  of  50,000  men,  including  7.000  horse  and 
60  pieces  of  cannon,  advanced  for  this  purpose  from 
the  Sierra  Morena,  under  General  Areizaga.  The 
battle  was  fought  (Nov.  12)  at  Ocana,  near  Aran- 
juez; but  though  the  Spaniards  behaved  with 
considerable  spirit,  the  miserable  incapacity  of 
their  commander  counterbalanced  all  their  efforts, 
and  an  unparalleled  rout  was  the  result.  Pur- 
sued over  the  wide  plains  of  Castile  by  the 
French  cavalry,  20000  prisoners  were  taken,  with 
all  the  guns  and  stores:  the  wreck  was  complete 
and  irretrievable;  and  the  defeat  of  the  Duke  del 
Parque  (Nov.  25)  at  Alba  de  Tormes,  dispersed 
the  last  force  which  couid  be  called  a  Spanish 
aimy.  It  was  evident  from  these  events  that 
I'ortugal  was  the  only  basis  from  which  the 
deliverance  of  the  Peninsula  could  be  effected." — 
Epitome  of  Alison's  history  of  Europe,  sect.  576 
(v.  13,  ch.  62,  of  complete  work). 

1809  (August-December). — Wellington's  diffi- 
culties.— His  retreat  into  Portugal. — "It  was  ar- 
ranged between  the  Generals,  that  the  British  army 
should  immediately  march  to  attack  Soult,  and  that 
Cuesta  should  remain  in  the  position  of  Talavera, 
to  protect  this  movement  from  any  operation  of 
\'ictor.  The  wounded  likewise  were  to  be  left  in 
charge  of  Cuesta  ...  On  the  morning  of  the  3rd 
of  .August,  the  British  accordingly  commenced  their 
march  on  Oropes^i.  On  his  arrival  there.  Sir  .Arthur 
Wellesley  received  intelligence  that  Soult  was  al- 
ready at  Naval  Moral.  .  .  .  Shortly  after,  a  courier 
arrived  from  Cuesta,  announcinu,  that,  as  the 
enemy  were  stated  to  be  advancing  on  his  flank, 
and  as  it  was  a.scertained  that  the  corps  of  Ney 
and  Mortier  had  been  united  under  Soult,  he 
had  determined  on  quitting  his  position,  and 
joining  the  British  army  at  Oropcsa.  This  move- 
ment was  executed  the  same  night;  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  British  wounded  were  left  un- 
f)rotected  in  the  town  of  Talavera.  The  conduct  of 
Cuesta,  in  this  pr(.'cipitatc  retreat,  is  altogether 
indefensible.  .  .  .  The  whole  calculations  of  Sir 
Arthur   Wellesley   were   at   once  overthrown.   .   .   . 


Sir  Arthur  determined  to  throw  his  army  across 
the  Tagus  by  the  bridge  of  Arzobisbo.  .  .  .  The 
British  army  at  Xaraicejo,  still  served  as  a  shield 
to  the  southern  provinces,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
(whom  the  gratitude  of  his  country  had  now  en- 
nobled), [raising  him  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Duke  of  Wellesley  and  Viscount  Wellington  of 
Talavera]  considered  it  of  importance  to  main- 
tain the  position  he  then  occupied.  But  the  total 
failure  of  supplies  rendered  this  impossible,  and 
about  the  20th  of  August  he  fell  back  through 
Merida  on  Badajos,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  he  established  his  army.  At  this  period 
all  operations  in  concert  ceased  between  the  Kng- 
lish  and  Spanish  armies.  The  Supreme  Junta 
complained  bitterly  of  the  retreat  of  the  former, 
which  left  the  road  to  Seville  and  Cadiz  open  to 
the  enemy,  while  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  then  am- 
bassador in  Spain,  made  strong  representations  01 
the  privations  to  which  the  British  army  had 
been  exposed,  by  the  inattention  and  neglect  of 
the  authorities.  In  the  correspondence  which  en- 
sued, it  appeared  that  the  measure  of  retreat  had 
been  forced  on  Lord  Wellington,  by  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  suppoiting  his  army  in  the  ground 
he  occupied.  .  .  The  year  had  closed  in  Spain 
triumphantly  for  the  French  arms,  as  it  had  com- 
menced. The  Spanish  armies  had  sustained  a  series 
of  unparalleled  defeats.  The  British  had  retired 
into  Portugal;  and  the  efforts  of  Lord  Wellington, 
were  for  the  present,  limited  to  the  defence  of  that 
kingdom." — T.  Hamilton,  Annals  of  the  Peninsular 
campaigns,  ch.   7,  9. 

Also  in:  R.  Waite,  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, ch.  6. — W'.  F.  P.  Napier,  History  of  the  War 
in  the  Peninsula,  v.  2,  bk.  8,  ch.  7-9,  bk.  9. 

I8O9-I8IO  (October -September).  —  Lines  of 
Torres  Vedras. — "Since  Austria  had  laid  down 
arms  by  signing  the  peace  of  Vienna,  and  had 
thus  proved  the  inefficiency  of  England's  last  allies 
— since  among  the  sovereigns  of  the  Continent 
Napoleon  boasted  none  but  courtiers  or  subjects, 
Wellington  saw  that  all  the  resources  and  all  th^ 
efforts  of  his  gigantic  power  would  be  turned 
against  the  only  country  which  still  struggled  lor 
the  liberty  of  Europe.  But  during  the  very  time 
when  the  world  looked  upon  all  as  lost,  and 
Napoleon's  proudest  enemies  were  growing  weak, 
Wellington  never  despaired  of  the  cause  he  had 
embraced.  ...  In  view  of  the  new  invasion  pour- 
ing into  Spain,  he  could  not  dream  of  undertaking 
any  offensive  operations  against  the  French.  Even 
if  conducted  with  gemus,  they  would  have  rapidly 
exhausted  his  very  limited  forces.  His  small  army 
could  not  have  lasted  a  month  amidst  the 
large  masses  of  French  troops  then  in  Spain.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  entrench  it  in  strong  positions, 
rendered  still  more  formidable  by  every  resource 
of  defensive  warfare,  where  he  might  defy  su- 
periority in  numbers  and  the  risk  of  surprise,  where 
he  could  also  obtain  supplies  by  sea,  and  whence 
if  necessary  he  might  embark  in  case  of  disaster 
.  .  .  The  position  he  was  seeking  for  he  found 
in  the  environs  of  Lisbon,  in  the  peninsula  formed 
by  the  Tagus  at  its  entrance  to  the  sea.  Pro- 
tected on  almost  every  side  either  by  the  ocean  or 
the  ri\er,  which  at  this  point  is  nearly  as  wide  as 
an  inland  sea,  this  peninsula  was  accessible  only  on 
the  north  where  it  joined  the  mainland.  There, 
however,  the  prolongation  of  the  Sierra  d'Estrella 
presented  a  series  of  rugged  heights,  craggy  preci- 
pices and  deei)  ravines  filled  with  torrents,  form- 
ing a  true  natural  barrier,  the  strength  of  which 
had  alread\-  struck  more  than  one  military  observer. 
.  .  .  Wellington  was  the  first  who  conceived  and 
executed   the    project    of    transforming    the    whole 
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peninsula  into  a  colossal  fortress,  of  more  than 
a  hundred  miles  in  circumference.  He  desired 
that  this  fortress  should  be  composed  of  three  con- 
centric enclosures,  defended  by  cannon,  and  large 
enough  to  contain  not  only  his  army  and  the 
Portuguese  allies — comprising  the  regular  troops, 
the  militia  and  Ordenanzas — but  the  whole  avail- 
able population  of  the  Southern  provinces  of 
Portugal,  with  their  harvests,  their  cattle  and 
their  provisions,  so  that  the  country  surrounding 
Lisbon  should  offer  no  resource  whatever  to  the 
invaders.  He  at  the  same  time  secured  his  retreat 
by  means  of  a  spacious  and  fortified  port,  in 
which,  should  any  untoward  accident  occur,  the 
English  army  and  even  the  Portuguese  troops 
might  embark  in  safety.  This  immense  citadel  ex- 
tended to  the  north  from  Zizembre  and  the  heights 


1810-1812. — French  advance  into  Portugal. — 
Their  recoil  fiom  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras. — 
"By  the  spring  of  i8io,  the  French  armies  in 
Spain  numbered  fully  350,000  men,  and  Napoleon 
had  intended  to  cross  the  Pyrenees,  at  the  head 
of  this  enormous  force.  His  marriage,  however,  or 
more  probably  the  innumerable  toils  and  cares  of 
Empire  prevented  him  from  carrying  out  his  pur- 
pose; and  this  was  one  of  the  capital  mistakes 
of  his  life,  for  his  presence  was  necessary  on  the 
scene  of  events.  He  still  despised  the  insurrection 
of  Spain ;  he  held  Wellington  cheap  as  a  'Sepoy 
general' ;  strange  as  it  may  appear,  he  was  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  Lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  and  he  persisted  in  maintaining  that  the 
only  real  enemy  in  the  Peninsula  was  the  British 
army,    which    he    estimated    at    25,000    men.     He 
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of  Torres  Vedras,  which  protected  its  front,  as  far 
as  Alemquer;  thence  to  the  east  by  Sobral  and 
Alvera  it  followed  the  counterforts  of  the  Es- 
trella  which  overhang  the  Tagus,  and  extended 
to  Lisbon,  where  it  was  covered  alike  by  the 
mouth  of  the  river  and  by  the  ocean.  .  .  .  From 
the  beginning  of  the  month  of  October,  1809, 
with  the  aid  of  Colonel  Fletcher  of  the  Engineers, 
he  had  employed  thousands  of  workmen  and 
peasants,  without  intermission,  in  throwing  up 
intrenchments,  constructing  redoubts,  and  form- 
ing sluices  for  inundating  the  plain  [defenses  which 
were  to  prove  notably  impregnable  when  attacked, 
[September,  1810]." — P.  Lanfrey,  Life  of  Napoleon 

1,  V.  4,  ch.  4. 

Also  in:  W.  H.  Maxwell,  Life  of  Wellington,  v. 

2,  ch.  9-12. — W.  F.  P.  Napier,  History  of  the  War 
in  the  Peninsula,  v.  2,  bk.  11,  ch.  8. 

1810. — Uruguay  declares  its  independence.    See 
Uruguay:    1806-181 5. 


gave  Massena  70,000,  with  orders  'to  drive  the 
English  into  the  sea';  and  at  the  same  time,  he 
sent  a  great  army  to  subdue  Andalusia  and  the 
South,  false  to  his  art  in  thus  dividing  his  forces. 
A  contest  followed  renowned  in  history,  and  big 
with  memorable  results  for  Europe.  Massena 
took  the  fortresses  on  the  northeast  of  Portugal, 
and  by  the  close  of  September  had  entered  Beira; 
he  met  a  bloody  reverse  at  Busaco  [September  27], 
but  he  succeeded  in  turning  Wellington's  flank, 
and  he  advanced,  in  high  heart,  from  Coimbra, 
on  Lisbon.  To  his  amazement,  however,  the 
impregnable  lines,  a  gigantic  obstacle  utterly  un- 
foreseen, rose  before  him,  and  brought  the  in- 
vaders to  a  stand,  and  the  'spoiled  child  of  victory,' 
daring  as  he  was,  after  vain  efforts  to  find  a  vul- 
nerable point,  recoiled  from  before  the  invincible 
rampart,  baffled  and  indignant,  but  as  yet  hopeful. 
Massena,  with  admirable  skill,  now  chose  a  formi- 
dable   position    near    the    Tagus,    and    held    the 
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British  commander  in  ciieck.  .  .  .  But  Wellington, 
with  wise,  it  stern,  iorethought,  had  wasted  the 
adjoining  region  with  tire  and  sword;  Napoleon, 
meditating  a  new  war,  was  unable  to  despatch  a 
regiment  trom  France;  Soult,  ordered  to  move 
from  Andalusia  to  the  aid  of  his  colleague,  paused 
and  hung  back;  and  Massena,  his  army  literally 
starved  out,  and  strengthened  by  a  small  detach- 
ment only,  was  at  last  reluctantly  forced  to 
retreat.  The  movement  began  in  March,  1811;  it 
was  conducted  with  no  ordinary  skill ;  but  Welling- 
ton had  attained  his  object  and  the  French  general 
re-entered  Spain  with  the  wreck  only  of  a  once 
noble  force.  Massena,  however,  would  not  con- 
fess defeat;  having  restored  and  largely  increased 
his  army,  he  attacked  Wellington  at  fuentes  de 
Onoro,  and  possibly  only  missed  a  victory,  owing 
to  the  jealousies  of  interior  men.  This,  never- 
theless, was  his  last  effort ;  he  was  superseded  in 
his  command  by  i\apoleon,  unjust  in  this  instance 
to  his  best  lieutenant,  and  Wellington's  conduct 
of  the  war  had  been  completely  justified.  Torres 
Vedras  permanently  arrested  Napoleon's  march  of 
conquest;  the  French  never  entered  Portugal  again. 
.  .  .  Meantime  the  never-ceasing  insurrection  of 
Spain  continued  to  waste  the  Imperial  forces,  and 
surrounded  them,  as  it  were,  with  a  circle  of  tire. 
It  was  all  in  vain  that  another  great  army  was 
struck  down  in  the  field  at  Ocana;  that  Suchet 
invaded  and  held  Valencia;  that  Soult  ravaged 
Andalusia;  that  Victor  besieged  Cadiz.  The  re- 
sistance of  the  nation  became  more  intense  than 
ever;  Saguntum,  which  had  defied  Hannibal,  Gi- 
rona,  Tortosa,  and,  above  all,  Tarragona,  de- 
fended their  walls  to  the  last;  and  not  a  village 
from  Asturias  to  Granada  acknowledged  Joseph 
at  Madrid,  as  its  lawful  king.  .  .  .  After  Fuentes  de 
Onoro  the  contest  in  Spain  had  languished  in 
181 1,  though  Marm.ont  and  Soult  missed  a  great 
chance  of  assailing  Wellington,  with  very  superior 
numbers.  In  the  following  year  [181 2]  the  British 
commander  pounced  on  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  Bada- 
joz,  the  keys  of  Spain  from  the  Portuguese 
frontier,  completely  deceiving  the  distant  Emperor, 
who  would  direct  operations  from  Paris;  and  he 
defeated  Marmont  in  a  great  battle,  at  Salamanca, 
beside  the  Tormes,  which  threw  open  to  him  the 
gates  of  Madrid.  Yet,  in  an  effort  made  against 
the  communications  of  the  French,  the  object  he 
steadily  kept  in  view,  he  was  baffled  by  the  resist- 
ance of  Burgos,  and  before  long  he  was  in  retreat 
on  Portugal,  having  just  escaped  from  a  great 
French  army,  so  various  were  the  fortunes  of  this 
most  instructive  war." — W.  O'C.  Morris,  Napoleon, 
ch.  lo-ii. 

Also  in:  G.  Hooper,  Wellington,  ch.  7. — J.  H. 
Stocqueler,  Life  of  Wellington,  v.  i,  ch.  4-10. — 
W.  F.  P.  Napier,  History  of  the  War  in  the  Penin- 
sula, V.  2-3. — R.  Southey,  History  of  the  Peninsular 
War,  V.  4-5. — A.  Thiers,  History  of  the  consulate 
and  empire,  v.  4,  bk.  42. — J.  T.  Jones,  Journal  of 
the  sieges  in  Spain,  v.  i. 

1810-1818. — Revolt  in  Chile. — Independence  de- 
clared.    See  Chiik:   1810-1S18. 

1810-1821. — Revolt  and  achievement  of  inde- 
pendence in  Venezuela  and  New  Granada.  See 
CoLOMBi.^:    iSio-i8iq. 

1810-1825. — Revolt  and  gaining  of  independ- 
ence by  Mexico.  See  Mexico:  i8io-i8iq;  1820- 
1826. 

1811. — Independence  of  Paraguay  declared. 
See  Paragiav:    1608-187^ 

1812. — Extent  of  Spanish  dominions  in  Europe. 
See  Europe:  Modern:  Map  of  central  Eurojje  in 
1812. 

1812  (June-August). — Wellington's  victory  at 


Salamanca. — His  entrance  into  Madrid. — "In  the 

month  of  May,  1812,  that  rupture  took  place  [be- 
tween Napoleon  and  Alexander  I  of  Russia]  which 
was  to  determine,  by  its  issue,  whether  Europe 
should  acknowledge  one  master;  and  Napoleon, 
too  confident  in  his  own  fortunes,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  armies  and  marched  on  Moscow. 
The  war  in  Spain,  which  had  hitherto  occupied  the 
tirst  place  in  public  attention,  became  from  that 
hour,  as  far  as  France  was  concerned,  a  matter 
of  minor  consideration.  Whatever  effective  bat- 
talions were  at  the  disposal  of  the  war-minister, 
were  forwarded  to  the  "Vistula;  while  to  recruit  the 
regiments  in  Spain,  depots  were  formed  in  the 
south,  out  of  which  from  time  to  time,  a  body  of 
conscripts  were  equipped  and  dispatched  to  rein- 
force the  French  armies.  Lord  Wellington's  army 
consisted  of  60,000  men,  Portuguese  and  Spaniards 
included.  Of  these,  10,000  infantry,  with  about 
1,200  cavalry,  were  cantoned  on  the  Tagus  at 
Aimarez;  while  the  commander-in-chief,  with  the 
remainder,  prepared  to  operate,  on  the  north  of 
that  river,  against  Marmont.  The  capture  of  the 
redoubts  at  Aimarez  had,  in  some  degree,  isolated 
the  French  marshal;  and,  although  he  was  at  the 
head  of  50,000  veterans.  Lord  Wellington  felt 
himself  in  a  condition  to  cope  with  him.  ...  On 
the  17th  of  June  his  divisions  crossed  the  Tormes, 
by  the  fords  above  and  below  the  town,  and,  find- 
ing no  force  in  the  field  competent  to  resist  them, 
marched  direct  upon  the  capital  of  the  province. 
[Salamanca  was  taken  on  June  27  after  a  siege 
of  ten  days,  and  a  series  of  maneuvers — a  great 
game  of  tactics  between  the  opposing  commanders 
— ensued,  which  occupied  their  armies  without  any 
serious  collision,  until  July  22  when  the  decisive 
battle  of  Salamanca  was  fought.]  The  dispositions 
of  the  French,  though  masterly  against  one  less 
self-collected,  had  been,  throughout  the  day,  in 
Wellington's  opinion,  full  of  hazard.  They  aimed 
at  too  much — and,  maneuvering  to  throw  them- 
selves in  force  upon  the  English  right,  risked,  as 
the  event  proved  fatally,  the  weakening  of  their 
own  right  and  centre.  Lord  Wellington  saw  that 
tiling  constantly  in  one  direction  disconnected  the 
divisions  of  Marmont's  army,  and  left  an  interval 
where  he  might  strike  to  advantage.  ...  It  was 
the  first  mistake  that  Marmont  had  made,  and 
Wellington  never  permitted  him  to  retrieve  it.  .  .  . 
Marmont,  .  .  .  struck  down  by  the  explosion  of  a 
shell,  was  carried  off  the  field  early  in  the  battle, 
with  a  broken  arm  and  two  severe  wounds  in  the 
side.  The  command  then  devolved  upon  Clausel, 
who  did  all  that  man  in  his  situation  could  do  to 
retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day.  .  .  .  But  Lord 
Wellington  was  not  to  be  arrested  in  his  success, 
nor  could  his  troops  be  restrained  in  their  career 
of  victory.  .  .  .  Seven  thousand  prisoners,  two 
eagles,  with  a  number  of  cannon  and  other  trophies, 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English:  10,000  men, 
in  addition,  either  died  on  the  field  or  were  dis- 
abled by  wounds;  whereas  the  loss  on  the  part  of 
the  allies  amounted  to  scarcely  5,000  men.  .  .  . 
Lord  Wellington's  march  was  conducted  with  all 
the  celerity  and  good  order  which  distinguished 
every  movement  of  his  now  magnificent  army.  On 
the  7th  [of  August  I  he  entered  Segovia.  ...  On 
the  i2th  [he]  entered  Madrid  in  triumph.  .  .  .  Im- 
mediately the  new  constitution  was  proclaimed; 
Don  Carlos  D'Espana  was  appointed  governor  of 
the  city,  and  the  people,  still  rejoicing,  yet  re- 
strained from  excesses  of  every  sort,  returned  to 
their  usual  employments." — General  Vane  (Mar- 
quess of  Londonderry),  Story  of  the  Peninsular 
War,  ch.  30. 
Also  in:   W.  F.  P.  Napier,  History  of  the  War 
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in  the  Peninsula,  v.  4,  bk.   18.— Lt.  Col.  Williams, 
Life  and  times  of  Wellington,  v.  i,  pp.  275  290. 

1812-1814.— Final  campaigns  of  the  Peninsular 
War. — Expulsion  of  the  French. — "The  south 
and  centre  of  Spain  latter  the  victory  ot  Salamanca, 
181 2 J  .  .  .  seemed  clear  of  enemies,  but  the  hold 
of  the  French  was  as  yet  shaken  only,  not  broken; 
for  in  fact  though  Wellington's  march  had  forced 
his  enemies  in  two  directions  (Clausel,  with  the 
remainder  of  Marmont's  army,  having  retired 
north,  while  the  king  withdrew  south-east),  such 
were  their  numbers  that  each  division  became  the 
centre  of  an  army  as  powerful  as  his  own.  ...  Of 
the  two  armies  against  which  Wellington  had  to 
contend  by  far  the  largest  was  the  army  of  Soult 
and  the  king,  on  the  southeast.  On  the  other 
hand,  Clausel's  forces  were  beaten  and  retreating, 
so  that  it  appeared  to  the  general  better  to  leave 
a  detachment  under  Hill  to  cover  Madrid,  while 
he  himself  repaired  with  the  bulk  of  his  army 
to  strike  a  final  blow  at  Clausel  by  the  capture 
of  Burgos,  intending  to  return  at  once  and  with 
his  whole  combined  forces  tight  a  great  battle  with 
Soult  and  the  king  before  the  capital.  .  .  .  The 
resistance  offered  by  Burgos  and  the  deficiency 
of  proper  artillery  proved  greater  obstacles  than 
had  been  expected.  The  delay  thus  caused  allowed 
the  French  to  recover.  ...  As  Soult  began  to 
draw  towards  Madrid  from  Valencia,  thus  threaten- 
ing the  safety  of  Hill,  there  was  no  course  left 
but  to  summon  that  general  northward,  and  to 
make  a  combined  retreat  towards  Salamanca  and 
Portugal.  .  .  .  This  was  the  last  of  Wellington's 
retreats.  ...  A  vigorous  insurrection  had  arisen  all 
along  the  northern  provinces;  and  it  was  this  more 
than  anything  else  which  decided  Wellington's 
course  of  action.  While  leaving  troops  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  French  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus,  he  intended  to  march  northwards,  .  .  .  con- 
nect himself  with  the  northern  insurgents,  and 
directly  threaten  the  communications  with  France. 
...  As  he  had  expected,  the  French  had  to  fall 
back  before  him;  he  compelled  them  to  evacuate 
Burgos  and  attempt  to  defend  the  Ebro.  Their 
position  there  was  turned,  and  they  had  again 
to  fall  back  into  the  basin  of  Vittoria.  This  is 
the  plain  of  the  river  Zadora,  which  forms  in 
its  course  almost  a  right  angle  at  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  plain,  which  it  thus  surrounds  on 
two  sides.  Across  the  plain  and  through  Vittoria 
runs  the  high  road  to  France,  the  only  one  in  the 
neighbourhood  sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  the 
retreat  of  the  French  army,  encumbered  with  all 
its  stores  and  baggage,  and  the  accumulated  wealth 
of  some  years  of  occupation  of  Spain.  While 
Wellington  forced  the  passage  of  the  river  in  front 
south  of  the  great  bend,  and  drove  the  enemy 
back  to  the  town  of  Vittoria,  Graham  beyond 
the  town  closed  this  road.  The  beaten  enemy 
had  to  retreat  as  best  he  could  towards  Salva- 
tierra,  leaving  behind  all  the  artillery,  stores,  bag- 
gage, and  equipment  [June  21,  1813].  The  offen- 
sive armies  of  France  had  now  to  assume  the  de- 
fensive and  to  guard  their  own  frontier.  Before 
advancing  to  attack  them  in  the  mountains, 
Wellington  undertook  the  blockade  of  Pampeluna 
and  the  siege  of  St.  Sebastian.  It  was  impossible 
for  the  French  any  longer  to  regard  diplomatic  or 
dynastic  niceties.  Joseph  was  superseded,  and  the 
defence  of  France  intrusted  to  Soult,  with  whom 
the  king  had  hopelessly  quarrelled.  He  proved 
himself  worthy  of  the  charge.  A  series  of  terrible 
battles  was  fought  in  the  Pyrenees,  but  one  by  one 
his  positions  were  forced.  With  fearful  blood- 
shed, St.  Sebastian  was  taken,  the  Bidasoa  was 
crossed   (Oct.  7),  the  battle  of  the  Nivelle  fought 


and  won  (Nov.  10),  and  at  length,  in  February 
I1814J  the  lower  Adour  was  passed,  Bayonne  in- 
vested, and  Soult  obliged  to  withdraw  towards  the 
east.  But  by  this  time  events  on  the  other  side 
of  France  had  changed  the  appearance  of  the  war. 
.  .  .  Napoleon  was  being  constantly  driven  back- 
ward upon  the  east.  The  effect  could  not  but 
be  felt  by  the  southern  army,  and  Soult  deserves 
great  credit  for  the  skill  with  which  he  still  held 
at  bay  the  victorious  English.  He  was  however 
defeated  at  Orthes  (Feb.  27;,  lost  Bordeaux  (March 
8),  and  was  finally  driven  eastward  towards  Tou- 
louse, intending  to  act  in  union  with  Suchet,  whose 
army  in  Catalonia  was  as  yet  unbeaten.  On  the 
heights  upon  the  east  of  Toulouse,  for  Wellington 
had  brought  his  army  across  the  Garonne,  was 
fought,  with  somewhat  doubtful  result,  the  great 
battle  of  Toulouse  [April  loj.  The  victory  has 
been  claimed  by  both  parties;  the  aim  of  the 
English  general  was  however  won,  the  Garonne 
was  passed,  the  French  position  taken,  Toulouse 
evacuated  and  occupied  by  the  victors.  The 
triumph  such  as  it  was  had  cost  the  victors  7,000 
or  8,000  men,  a  loss  of  life  which  might  have  been 
spared,  for  Napoleon  had  already  abdicated,  and 
the  battle  was  entirely  useless." — J.  F.  Bright, 
History  of  England,  period  3,  pp.  1317-1321. 

Also  in:  A.  Alison,  History  of  Europe,  v.  16, 
ch.  76-77. — Count  Miot  de  Melito,  Memoirs,  lii. 
33-34- — W.  F.  P.  Napier,  History  of  the  War  in 
the  Peninsula,  v.  4-5. 

1813. — Possession  of  West  Florida  taken  by 
the  United  States.    See  Florida:  1810-1813. 

1813-1814  (December-May). — Restoration  of 
Ferdinand  and  despotic  government. — Abolition 
of  the  Cortes. — Reestablishment  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion.— Hostility  of  the  people  to  freedom. — "The 
troops  of  the  allies  in  Catalonia  were  paralyzed, 
when  just  about  to  take  their  last  measures  against 
Suchet,  and,  as  they  hoped,  drive  out  the  last  of 
the  French  from  Spain.  An  envoy  arrived  from 
the  captive  Ferdinand,  with  the  news  that  Fer- 
dinand and  Napoleon  had  made  a  treaty,  and  that 
the  Spaniards  might  not  fight  the  French  any 
more,  nor  permit  the  English  to  do  so  on  their 
soil.  Ferdinand  had  been  a  prisoner  at  Valencjay 
for  five  years  and  a  half;  and  during  that  time 
he  had,  by  his  own  account,  known  nothing  of 
what  was  doing  in  Spain,  but  from  the  French 
newspapers.  The  notion  uppermost  in  his  little 
mind  at  this  time  appears  to  have  been  that  the 
Cortes  and  the  liberal  party  in  Spain  were  'Ja- 
cobins and  infidels,'  and  that  it  was  all-important 
that  he  should  return,  to  restore  absolutism  and 
the  Inquisition.  In  sending  to  Spain  the  treaty 
he  had  made  with  Napoleon,  he  took  no  notice 
whatever  of  the  Cortes,  but  addressed  himself 
solely  to  the  Regency:  and  with  them,  his  business 
was  to  consult  whether  he  should  adhere  to  the 
treaty  or  break  through  it; — which  he  might 
easily  do  on  the  plea  that  it  was  an  extorted 
act,  agreed  to  under  deficient  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  Spain.  Thus  crooked  was  the  policy,  even 
at  the  moment  of  restoration,  of  the  foolish  prince 
who  seems  to  have  had  no  ability  for  anything 
but  mean  and  petty  intrigue.  The  terms  of  the 
treaty  might  easily  be  anticipated  from  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  made.  Napoleon 
wanted  to  shake  out  the  British  from  his  south- 
western quarter;  he  was  in  great  need  of  the 
veteran  French  troops  who  were  prisoners  in  Spain: 
and  he  had  no  longer  any  hope  of  restoring  his 
brother  Joseph.  The  treaty  of  December,  1813, 
therefore  provided  that  Ferdinand  and  his  suc- 
cessors should  be  recognised  as  monarchs  of  Spain 
and    of    the   Indies:    that    the    territory    of    Spain 
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should  be  what  it  had  been  before  the  war — the 
French  giving  up  any  hold  they  had  there:  that 
Ferdinand  should  maintain  the  integrity  of  this 
territory,  clearing  it  completely  of  the  British:  that 
France  and  Spain  should  ally  themselves  to  main- 
tain their  maritime  rights  against  England:  that 
all  the  Spaniards  who  had  adhered  to  Kmg  Joseph 
should  be  reinstated  in  whatever  they  had  enjoyed 
under  him:  that  all  prisoners  on  both  sides  should 
immediately  be  sent  home:  and  that  Joseph  and 
his  wife  should  receive  large  annuities  from  Spain. 
.  .  .  Since  the  Cortes  had  invested  themselves  with 
executive,  as  well  as  legislative  power,  the  Regency 
had  become  a  mere  show:  and  now,  when  the 
Cortes  instantly  quashed  the  treaty,  the  Regency 
followed  the  example.  On  the  Sth  of  January, 
the  Regency  let  his  Majesty  know  how  much  he 
was  beloved  and  desired;  but  also,  how  impossible 
it  was  to  ratify  any  act  done  by  him  while  in  a 
state  of  captivity.  As  Napoleon  could  not  get 
back  his  troops  from  Spain  in  this  way,  he  tried 
another.  He  released  some  of  Ferdinand's  chief 
officers,  and  sent  them  to  him,  with  advocates  of 
his  own,  to  arrange  about  an  end  to  the  war,  and 
exchanging  prisoners ;  and  General  Palafox,  one 
of  the  late  captives,  went  to  Madrid,  where,  how- 
ever, he  met  with  no  better  success  than  his  pre- 
decessor. By  that  time  (the  end  of  January)  it 
was  settled  that  the  Spanish  treaty,  whatever  it 
might  be,  was  to  be  framed  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Allies,  at  the  Congress  of  Chatillon.  With 
the  hope  of  paralyzing  the  Spanish  forces  by  di- 
vision. Napoleon  sent  Ferdinand  back  to  Spain. 
He  went  through  Catalonia,  and  arrived  in  his  own 
dominions  on  the  24th  of  March.  .  .  .  These  in- 
trigues and  negotiations  caused  extreme  vexation 
to  Wellington.  They  suddenly  stopped  every  at- 
tempt to  expel  the  French  from  Catalonia,  and 
threatened  to  bring  into  the  field  against  him 
all  the  prisoners  he  had  left  behind  him  in  Spain: 
and  there  was  no  saying  how  the  winding-up  of  the 
war  might  be  delayed  or  injured  by  the  political 
quarrels  which  were  sure  to  break  out  whenever 
Ferdinand  and  the  Cortes  came  into  collision.  .  .  . 
He  therefore  lost  no  time:  and  the  war  was  over 
before  Ferdinand  entered  Madrid.  It  was  on  the 
14th  of  May  [1814]  that  he  entered  Madrid,  his 
carriage  drawn  by  the  populace.  As  he  went 
through  the  city  on  foot,  to  show  his  confidence, 
the  people  cheered  him.  They  were  aware  of  some 
suspicious  arrests,  but  were  willing  to  hope  that 
they  were  merely  precautionary.  Then  followed 
the  complete  restoration  of  the  religious  orders  to 
the  predominance  which  had  been  found  intolerable 
before;  the  abolition  of  the  Cortes;  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition.  The  Constitution 
had  been  rejected  by  the  King  before  his  entry 
into  Madrid.  In  a  few  weeks,  the  whole  country 
was  distracted  with  discontent  and  fear;  and,  in 
a  few  months,  the  prisons  of  Madrid  were  so 
overflowing  with  state  prisoners — ninety  being  ar- 
rested on  one  September  night — that  convents  were 
made  into  prisons  for  the  safe-keeping  of  ihs  King's 
enemies.  Patriots  were  driven  into  the  mountains, 
and  became  banditti,  while  Ferdinand  was  making 
arrests  right  and  left,  coercing  the  press,  and  cere- 
moniously conveying  to  the  great  square,  to  be 
there  burned  in  ignominy,  the  registers  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  late  Cortes." — H.  Martineau,  His- 
tory of  England,  bk.  2,  ch.  6. — "Ferdinand  was  a 
person  of  narrow  mind,  and  his  heart  seems  to  have 
been  incapable  of  generous  feeling;  but  he  was  not 
a  wicked  man,  nor  would  he  have  been  a  bad 
King  if  he  had  met  with  wise  ministers,  and  had 
ruled  over  an  enlightened  people.  On  the  two  im- 
portant subjects  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  he 


and  the  great  body  of  the  nation  were  in  perfect 
sympathy, — both,  upon  both  subjects,  imbued  with 
error  to  the  core ;  and  the  popular  feeling  in  both 
cases  outran  his.  The  word  Liberty  ('Libertad') 
appeared  in  large  bronze  letters  over  the  entrance 
of  the  Hall  of  the  Cortes  in  Madrid.  The  people 
of  their  own  impulse  hurried  thither  to  remove  it. 
.  .  .  The  Stone  of  the  Constitution,  as  it  was 
called,  was  everywhere  removed.  .  .  .  The  people 
at  Seville  deposed  all  the  existing  authorities,  elected 
others  in  their  stead  to  all  the  offices  which  had 
existed  under  the  old  system,  and  then  required 
those  authorities  to  re-establish  the  Inquisition. 
In  re-establishing  that  accursed  tribunal  by  a 
formal  act  of  government,  in  suppressing  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  which  had  been  abused  to  its 
own  destruction,  and  in  continuing  to  govern  not 
merely  as  an  absolute  monarch,  but  as  a  despotic 
one,  Ferdinand  undoubtedly  complied  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Spanish  nation.  .  .  .  But,  in  his 
.  treatment  of  the  more  conspicuous  presons  among 
the  'Liberales,'  whom  he  condemned  to  strict  and 
long  imprisonment,  many  of  them  for  life,  he 
brought  upon  himself  an  indelible  reproach." — R. 
Southey,  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  v.  6, 
cb.  46. 

1814-1827.— Constitution  of  1812.— Abrogated 
by  Ferdinand. — Restored  by  the  Revolution  of 
1820. — Intervention  of  Holy  Alliance. — Ab- 
solutism and  bigotry  reinstated  by  the  arms  of 
France. — "During  the  war  and  the  captivity  of 
Ferdinand,  the  Cortes  had,  in  March  181 2  es- 
tablished a  new  Constitution,  by  which  the  royal 
authority  was  reduced  to  httle  more  than  a  name. 
.  .  .  Ferdinand  VIL,  after  his  return,  immediately 
applied  himself  to  restore  the  ancient  regime  in  all 
its  unmitigated  bigotry  and  exclusiveness.  He  issued 
decrees,  in  May,  1814,  by  which  all  Liberals  and 
Freemasons,  and  all  adherents  of  the  Cortes,  and 
of  the  officers  appointed  by  them,  were  either  com- 
pelled to  fiy,  or  subjected  to  imprisonment,  or  at 
least  deposed.  All  national  property  was  wrested 
from  the  purchasers  of  it,  not  only  without  com- 
pensation, but  fines  were  even  imposed  upon  the 
holders.  All  dissolved  convents  were  re-established. 
The  Inquisition  was  restored,  and  Mir  Capillo, 
Bishop  of  Almeria,  appointed  Grand  Inquisitor, 
who  acted  with  fanatical  severity,  and  is  said  to 
have  incarcerated  50,000  persons  for  their  opinions, 
many  of  whom  were  subjected  to  torture.  .  .  .  Ten 
thousand,  persons  are  computed  to  have  fled  into 
France.  The  kingdom  was  governed  by  a  Cama- 
rilla, consisting  of  the  King's  favourites,  selected 
from  the  lowest  and  most  worthless  of  the  courtiers. 
.  .  .  The  French  invasion  of  Spain  had  occasioned 
a  revolution  in  Spanish  .America.  [See  Argentina: 
1806-1820;  CoLOMBi.\:  i8io-i8iq;  Mexico:  1810- 
i8iq;  1820-1826;  Chile:  1810-1818;  Peru:  1820- 
1826.]  The  loss  of  the  .American  colonies,  and  a 
bad  system  of  rural  economy,  by  which  agriculture 
was  neglected  in  favour  of  sheep-breedinu,  had 
reduced  Spain  to  great  poverty.  This  .state  of 
things  naturally  affected  the  finances;  the  troops 
were  left  unpaid,  and  broke  out  into  constant  mu- 
tinies. A  successful  insurrection  of  this  kind,  led 
by  Colonels  Quiro^a  and  Ricgo,  occurred  in  1820. 
Mina,  who  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  guerilla 
leader,  but,  having  compromised  himself  in  a  pre- 
vious mutiny,  had  been  compelled  to  ily  into 
France,  now  recrosscd  the  Pyrenees  to  aid  the 
movement.  The  Constitution  of  1812  was  pro- 
claimed at  Saragossa ;  and  the  cowardly  Ferdinand 
.  .  .  was  also  obliged  to  proclaim  it  at  Madrid, 
March  Sth  1820.  The  Cortes  was  convened  in 
July,  when  F"erdinand  ojicned  the  .Assembly  with 
an      hypocritical      speech,      remarkable      for      its 
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exaggeration  of  Liberal  sentiments.  The  Cortes 
immediately  proceeded  again  to  dissolve  the  con- 
vents, and  even  to  seize  the  tithes  of  the  secular 
clergy,  on  the  pretext  that  the  money  was  required 
for  the  necessities  of  the  State.  The  Inquisition 
was  once  more  abolished,  the  freedom  of  the  press 
ordained,  the  right  of  meeting  and  forming  clubs 
restored.  .  .  .  The  Spanish  revolutionists  were  di- 
vided into  three  parties:  the  Decamisados,  answer- 
ing to  the  French  'Sans-culottes';  the  Com- 
muneros,  who  were  for  a  moderate  constitutional 
system ;  and  the  Anilleros,  known  by  the  symbol 
of  a  ring;  who,  dreading  the  interference  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  people 
with  the  crown.  On  the  whole,  the  insurgents  used 
their  victory  with  moderation,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  few  victims  of  revenge,  contented 
themselves  with  depriving  their  opponents,  the 
Serviles,  of  their  places  and  emoluments.  .  .  .  The 
revolution,  though  originated  by  the  soldiery,  was 
adopted  by  the  more  educated  class  of  citizens.. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  clergy  and  the  peasantry 
were   bitterly   opposed   to   it.     In   the   summer   of 

182 1,  guerilla  bands  were  organised  in  the  provinces 
in  the  cause  of  Church  and  King,  and  obtained 
the  name  of  'Armies  of  the  Faith.'  ...  In  these 
civil  disturbances  dreadful  atrocities  were  com- 
mitted on  both  sides.  .  .  .  The  French  Govern- 
ment, with  the  ulterior  design  of  interfering  in 
Spanish  affairs,  seized  the  pretext  of  this  disorder 
to  place  a  cordon  of  troops  on  the  Pyrenees;  to 
which  the  Spaniards  opposed  an  army  of  observa- 
tion. Ferdinand,  relying  on  the  Army  of  the  Faith, 
and  on  his  Foreign  Minister,  Martinez  de  la  Rosa, 
a  Moderado,  thought  he  might  venture  on  a  coup 
d'etat,  before  the  appearance  of  the  French ;  but 
his  guards  were  worsted  in  a  street  fight,  July  7th 

1822.  .  .  .  Ferdinand  was  now  base  enough  to 
applaud  and  thank  the  victors,  to  dismiss  the 
Moderados  from  the  Ministry,  and  to  replace  them 
by  Exaltados,  or  Radicals.  This  state  of  things 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 
In  October  1822,  the  three  northern  monarchs  as- 
sembled in  congress  at  Verona,  to  adopt  some 
resolution  respecting  Spain.  [See  Verona,  Con- 
gress OF.]  ...  They  addressed  a  note  to  the 
Spaniards  requiring  the  restoration  of  absolutism. 
...  In  the  spring,  the  French  army  of  observation, 
which  had  been  increased  to  100,000  men,  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  An- 
gouleme.  .  .  .  [An  attempt  on  the  part  of  Fer- 
dinand to  dismiss  his  liberal  ministry  caused  the 
ministers  and  the  Cortes  to  remove  him  to  Seville, 
March  20.  1823.  On  April  7,  the  French  crossed 
the  Bidassoa,  and  on  May  23  they  entered  Madrid. 
A  French  corps  had  been  despatched  against  Seville, 
but  the  Cortes  had  retired  to  Cadiz  taking  with 
them  the  king,  whom  they  declared  of  unsound 
mind.  Accordingly  the  French  laid  siege  to  Cadiz 
which  capitulated  Oct.  i,  1823.]  The  Duke  of 
Angouleme  returned  to  Paris  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  but  Spain  continued  to  be  occupied  by  an 
army  of  40,000  French.  The  first  act  of  Ferdinand 
after  his  release  was  to  publish  a  proclamation, 
October  ist,  revoking  all  that  had  been  done  since 
March  7th  1820.  The  Inquisition,  indeed,  was  not 
restored ;  but  the  vengeance  exercised  by  the  secular 
tribunals  was  so  atrocious  that  the  Duke  of  An- 
gouleme issued  an  order  prohibiting  arrests  not 
sanctioned  by  the  French  commander:  an  act, 
however,  which  on  the  principle  of  non-interference 
was  disavowed  by  the  French  Government.  .  .  . 
It  is  computed  that  40,000  Constitutionalists,  chiefly 
of  the  educated  classes,  were  thrown  into  prison. 
The  French  remained  in  Spain  till  1827.  M.  Zea 
Bermudez,  the  new  Minister,  endeavoured  to  rule 


with  moderation.  But  he  was  opposed  on  all 
sides.  .  .  .  His  most  dangerous  enemy  was  the 
Apostolic  Junta,  erected  in  1824  for  the  purpo.se 
of  carrying  out  to  its  full  extent,  and  independently 
of  the  Ministry,  the  victory  of  bigotry  and  abso- 
lutism. [In  1825,  Bermudez  was  driven  to  resign.) 
The  Junta  ...  in  the  spring  of  1827  excited  in 
Catalonia  an  insurrection  of  the  Serviles.  The  in- 
surgents styled  themselves  Aggraviados  (aggrieved 
persons),  because  the  King  did  not  restore  the 
Inquisition,  and  because  he  sometimes  listened  to 
his  half  Liberal  ministers,  or  to  the  French  and 
English  ambassadors,  instead  of  suffering  the  Junta 
to  rule  uncontrolled.  The  history  of  the  revolt 
is  obscure.  .  .  .  The  object  seems  to  have  been  to 
dethrone  Ferdinand  in  favour  of  his  brother  Carlos. 
[The  insurrection  was  suppressed]  the  province 
disarmed,  and  many  persons  executed." — T.  H. 
Dyer,  History  of  modern  Europe,  v.  4,  bk.  8. 

Also  in:  E.  Blaquiere,  Historical  review  of  the 
Spanish  revolution. — F.  A.  de  Chateaubriand, 
Memoirs:  Congress  of  Verona,  v.  i. — ^S.  Walpole, 
History  of  England,  v.  2,  ch.  9. — A.  Alison,  History 
of  Europe,  iSi_';-iSj;2,  ch.  7,  11-12. 

1815. — Allies  in  France.  See  France:  1815 
(July-November) . 

1815. — Accession  to  the  Holy  Alliance.  See 
Holy  Alliance. 

1816. — Occupation  of  Bogota. — City  delivered 
by  Bolivar.     See  Bogota:    i8i6-i8iq. 

1818. — Chile  lost  to  Spanish  crown.  See  Chile: 
1810-1818. 

1818-1819. — Florida  territory  ceded  to  the 
United  States.  See  Florida:  1819-1821;  U.S.. A..: 
1818-181Q. 

1819-1835.— Control  in  Texas.  See  Texas: I8I9- 
I83S• 

1820. — Revolt  in  Cadiz.     See  Cadiz:   1819-1823. 

1820-1824. — Peruvian  war  for  independence. — 
See  Peru:  1820-1826. 

1821. — Loss  of  Central  American  states.  See 
Central  America:   1821-1871. 

1821. — Independence  of  Santo  Domingo.  See 
Santo  Domingo:  1821-1865. 

1821. — Revolt  in  Costa  Rica.  See  Costa  Rica: 
1821-1848. 

1821. — Mexican  independence  is  practically 
gained. — Iturbide's  empire.  See  Mexico:  1820- 
1826;  New  Mexico:   1811-1848. 

1821. — Independence  of  Panama.  See  Panama: 
1700-1821. 

1822-1823. — Congress  of  Verona. — French  in- 
tervention approved.     See  Verona,  Congress  of. 

1824. — Peruvian  independence  won  at  Aya- 
cucho.     See  Peru:   1820- 1826. 

1829. — Founding  of  the  Bank  of  Spain.  See 
Money  and  banking:  Modern:   1782-1904. 

1833. — Accession  of  Isabella  II. 

1833-1845. — Civil  war  of  Carlists  and  Chris- 
tines.— Abdication  of  Christina. — Regency  of 
Espartero. — Revolution  of  1843. — Accession  of 
Queen  Isabella. — Louis  Philippe  and  his  Span- 
ish marriages. — "The  eyes  of  King  Ferdinand  VII. 
were  scarcely  closed,  September  ■29th,  1833,  when 
the  Apostolic  party — whose  strength  lay  in  the 
north  of  Spain,  and  especially  in  Navarre  and  the 
Basque  provinces — proclaimed  his  brother,  Don 
Carlos,  king  under  the  title  of  Charles  V.  In  order 
to  offer  a  successful  resistance  to  the  Carlists,  who 
were  fighting  for  absolutism  and  priestcraft,  there 
was  no  other  course  for  the  regent,  Maria  Christina, 
than  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  liberal 
party.  So  the  seven  years'  war  between  Carlists 
and  Christines,  from  a  war  of  succession,  becanie 
a  strife  of  principles  and  a  war  of  citizens.  At 
the   outset,  owing  to  the   skill  of   General   Zuma- 
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lacarreguy,  to  whom  the  Christines  could  oppose 
no  leader  of  equal  ability,  the  Carlists  had  the  ad- 
vantage in  the  field.  Don  Carlos  threatened  the 
Spanish  frontiers  from  Portugal,  where  he  had 
been  living  in  exile  with  his  dear  nephew,  Don 
Miguel.  In  this  strait,  Christina  apphed  to  England 
and  France,  and  between  those  two  states  and 
Spain  and  Portugal  was  concluded  the  quadruple 
alliance  of  April  2 2d,  1834,  the  aim  of  which  was 
to  uphold  the  constitutional  thrones  of  Isabella 
and  Maria  da  Gloria,  and  to  drive  out  the  two 
pretenders,  Carlos  and  Miguel.  In  that  year  both 
pretenders,  who  enjoyed  to  a  high  degree  the  favor 
of  the  Pope  and  the  Eastern  powers,  had  to  leave 
Portugal.  Carlos  reached  England  on  an  English 
ship  in  June,  but  fled  again  in  July,  and,  after 
an  adventurous  journey  through  France,  appeared 
suddenly  in  Navarre,  to  inspire  his  followers  with 
courage  by  the  royal  presence.  The  war  was  con- 
ducted with  passion  and  cruelty  on  both  sides. 
After  the  death  of  Zumalacarreguy  at  the  siege  of 
Bilbao,  June  14th,  1835,  the  Christinos,  who  were 
superior  in  point  of  numbers,  seemed  to  have  the 
advantage.  .  .  .  The  turning-point  was  reached 
when  the  command  of  the  Christine  army  was 
committed  to  Espartero.  In  1836  he  defeated  the 
CarUsts  in  the  murderous  battle  of  Luchana.  In 
1837,  when  Carlos  advanced  into  the  neighborhood 
of  Madrid,  he  hastened  to  the  succor  of  the  capital, 
and  compelled  him  to  retreat.  To  these  losses 
were  added  disunion  in  the  Carlist  camp.  .  .  .  Don 
Carlos's  cause  was  hopelessly  lost.  He  fled,  in 
September,  to  France,  with  many  of  his  followers, 
and  was  compelled  to  pass  six  years  in  Bourges 
under  pohce  supervision.  In  1845,  after  he  had 
resigned  his  claims  in  favor  of  his  eldest  son,  the- 
Duke  of  Montemolin,  he  received  permission  to 
depart,  and  went  to  Italy.  He  died  in  Trieste, 
March  loth,  1855.  His  followers,  under  Cabrera, 
carried  on  the  war  for  some  time  longer  in  Cata- 
lonia. But  they,  too,  were  overcome  by  Espartero, 
and  in  July,  1840,  they  fled,  about  8,000  strong,  to 
France,  where  they  were  put  under  surveillance. 
The  civil  war  was  at  an  end,  but  the  strife  of  prin- 
ciples continued.  Espartero,  who  had  been  made 
Duke  of  Victory  (Vittoria),  was  the  most  impor- 
tant and  popular  personage  in  Spain,  with  whom 
the  regent,  as  well  as  everybody  else,  had  to  reckon. 
In  the  mean  time  Christinia  had  contrived  to  alien- 
ate the  respect  and  affection  of  the  Spaniards,  both 
by  her  private  life  and  her  political  conduct.  Her 
liberal  paroxysms  were  not  serious,  and  gave  way,  as 
soon  as  the  momentary  need  was  past,  to  the  most 
opposite  tendency.  ...  In  1836  the  Progressists  ap- 
prehended a  reaction,  and  sought  to  anticipate  it. 
Insurrections  were  organized  in  the  larger  cities, 
and  the  constitution  of  181 2  was  made  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  revolt.  .  .  .  Soldiers  of  the  guard 
forced  their  way  into  the  palace,  and  compelled 
[Christina]  to  accept  the  constitution  of  1812.  A 
constitutional  assembly  undertook  a  revision  of  this, 
and  there  from  resulted  the  new  constitution  of 
1837.  Christina  swore  to  it,  but  hoped,  by  con- 
trolling the  elections  to  bring  the  Moderados  into 
the  Cortes  and  the  ministry.  When  she  succeeded 
in  this,  in  1840,  she  issued  a  municipal  ordinance 
placing  the  appointment  of  the  municipal  au- 
thorities in  the  hands  of  the  administration.  This 
occasioned  riots  in  Madrid  and  other  cities;  and 
when  Christina  commissioned  Espartero,  who  was 
just  returning  victorious,  to  suppress  the  revolt  in 
Madrid,  he  refused  to  constitute  himself  the  tool 
of  an  unpopular  policy.  But  he  was  the  only  man 
who  could  hold  in  check  the  revolution  which 
threatened  to  break  out  on  all  sides;  and  so,  Sep- 
tember i6th,  1840,  he  had  to  be  named  minister 


president.  .  .  .  Under  such  circumstances  the  re- 
gency had  but  little  charm  for  Christina,  and  there 
were,  moreover,  other  causes  working  with  theae 
to  the  same  result.  Soon  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  she  had  bestowed  her  favor  on  a  young 
lifeguardsman  named  Munoz,  made  him  her  cham- 
berlain, and  been  secretly  married  to  him.  This 
union  soon  published  itself  in  a  rich  blessing  of 
offspring,  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1844  that 
her  public  marriage  with  Munoz,  and  his  elevation 
to  the  rank  of  duke  (of  Rianzares)  and  grandee  of 
Spain  took  place.  Having  by  this  course  of  Hfe 
forfeited  the  fame  of  an  honest  woman,  and  ex- 
posed herself  to  all  sorts  of  attacks,  she  preferred 
to  leave  the  country.  October  12th,  she  abdicated 
the  regency,  and  journeyed  to  France.  May  8th, 
1841,  the  newly  elected  Cortes  named  Espartero 
regent  of  Spain,  and  guardian  of  Queen  Isabella 
and  her  sister,  the  Infanta  Louisa  Fernanda.  .  .  . 
Since  he  knew  how  actively  Christina,  supported 
by  Louis  Philippe  [king  of  France],  was  working 
against  him  with  gold  and  influence,  he  entered 
into  closer  relations  with  England,  whereupon  his 
envious  foes  and  rivals  accused  him  of  the  sale  of 
Spanish  commercial  interests  to  England.  Because 
he  quieted  rebelHous  Barcelona  by  a  bombardment 
in  1842,  he  was  accused  of  tyranny.  In  1843  new 
insurrections  broke  out  in  the  south;  Colonel  Prim 
hastened  to  Catalonia,  and  set  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  soldiers  whom  Christina's  agents  had  won 
over  by  a  liberal  use  of  money ;  Espartero 's  dead- 
liest foe.  General  Narvaez,  landed  in  Valencia,  and 
marched  into  Madrid  at  the  head  of  the  troops. 
Espartero,  against  whom  Progressists  and  Mode- 
rados had  conspired  together,  found  himself  for- 
saken, and  embarked  at  Cadiz,  July  26th  1843,  for 
England,  whence  he  did  not  dare  to  return  to  his 
own  country  until  1848.  In  November,  1843,  the 
thirteen-year-old  Isabella  was  declared  of  age.  She 
assumed  the  government,  made  Narvaez,  now  Duke 
of  Valencia,  minister  president,  and  recalled  her 
mother.  Thereby  gate  and  doors  were  opened  to 
the  French  influence,  and  the  game  of  intrigue  and 
reaction  recommenced.  In  1845  the  constitution 
of  1837  was  altered  in  the  interests  of  absolutism. 
...  In  order  to  secure  to  his  house  a  lasting  in- 
fluence in  Spain,  and  acquire  for  it  the  reversion 
of  the  Spanish  throne,  Louis  Philippe,  in  concert 
with  Christina,  effected,  October  i6th,  1846,  the 
marriage  of  Isabella  with  her  kinsman  Francis  of 
Assis,  and  of  the  Infanta  Louisa  with  the  Duke  of 
Montpensier,  his  own  youngest  son.  (At  first  his 
plan  was  to  marry  Isabella  also  to  one  of  his 
sons,  the  Duke  of  Aumale,  but  he  abandoned  it  on 
account  of  the  energetic  protest  of  the  Palmerston 
cabinet,  and,  instead,  chose  for  Isabella,  in  Francis 
of  Assis,  the  person  who,  by  reason  of  his  mental 
and  physical  weakness,  would  be  least  likely  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  son  Montpensier.)  This 
secretly  negotiated  marriage  cost  Louis  Philippe 
the  friendship  of  the  English  cabinet." — W.  MUller, 
Political  history  of  modern  times,  sect.  9. — See  also 
France:   1830-1840;  1842-1848. 

Also  in:  W.  Bollacrt,  Wars  of  Succession  in 
Portugal  and  Spain,  1S26-1S40,  v.  2. — C.  F.  Hcn- 
ningscn,  Twelve  months'  campaign  with  Zumalacar- 
re^ui. — H.  L.  Bulwer  (Lord  Dalling),  Life  of 
Palmerston,  v.  3,  ch.  7. — C.  A.  Fyffe,  History  of 
modern  Europe,  v.  2,  ch.  6. 

1834. — Aid   to   Dom   Pedro   of   Portugal.     See 

PORTUGAI,:     1S24-1SS0. 

1835. — Expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  Sec  Jesuits: 
176Q-1S71. 

1836. — Recognition  of  independence  of  South 
American  republics.  See  Latin  America:  1836- 
1895. 
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SPAIN,  1868-1873 


1836. — Recognition  of  independence  of  Mexico. 

See  Mexico:    1828-1S44. 

1837-1896.— Rule  in  the  Philippines.  See  Phil- 
ippine islands:    183 7- 1896. 

1844. — Recognition  of  independence  of  Eastern 
Haiti.     See  Haiti,  Republic  of:    1804-1880. 

1845-1860. — Cuba  in  danger  from  the  United 
States.  —  Filibustering  movements.  —  Ostend 
manifesto.     See  Ciba;    1845- iSbo. 

1848-1855. — Development  of  railroads.  See 
Railroads:    1834-1Q0S. 

1849.— Wars  in  Italy.    See  Italy:  1848-1849. 

1854. — Affair  of  the  Black  Warrior. — Apol- 
ogies to  the  United  States.     See  Cuba:  1854. 

1854-1868. — Further  revolutions. — Ministry  of 
O'Donnell. — Revolutionary  outbreaks  occurred  in 
1854,  causing  the  recall  of  Espartero  and  a  revision 
of  the  constitution.  His  ministry  was  soon  over- 
thrown, however,  by  General  Leopold  O'Donnell 
who  gave  Spain  five  years  of  fairly  stable  govern- 
ment. Just  as  the  country  was  beginning  to  ad- 
vance towards  prosperity,  O'Donnell  was  dismissed, 
and  the  despotic  and  incapable  Isabella  ruled  alone 
from  1863  to  1868.  These  live  years  were  marked 
by  brutal  violence.  Military  outbreaks  accom- 
panied by  murder  were  frequent,  and  these  in  turn 
were  suppressed  by  massacres.  "In  January,  1866, 
occurred  an  insurrection  headed  by  General  Prim, 
a  leading  officer  of  the  army,  which,  failing,  caused 
his  temporary  exile.  In  June  there  originated  in 
the  barrac^t  of  San  Gil,  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
the  palace,  a  more  serious  revolt,  which  extended 
over  a  great  part  of  Madrid.  In  October  of  the 
same  year  the  Ministry,  in  a  public  proclamation, 
alleged  as  a  justification  for  an  autocratic  exercise 
of  power,  that  'revolutionary  tendencies  constituted 
an  imposing  organism  with  dangerous  pretensions; 
that  a  rebelHon  adverse  to  the  fundamental  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  and  the  dynasty  of  Isa- 
bella, such  as  had  never  been  seen  in  Spain,  had 
obtained  possession  of  important  municipalities, 
and  triumphed  in  the  deputations  from  all  the 
provinces,'  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  dissolve 
the  municipalities  and  renew  the  provisional  depu- 
tations. ...  By  this  arbitrary  assumption  Spain 
was  under  as  complete  a  despotism  as  existed  in 
the  neighboring  empire  of  Morocco.  The  dissatis- 
faction at  such  maladministration,  such  abuses  in 
the  government,  and  the  thinly  disguised  im- 
moralities of  the  Queen,  soon  found  expression  in 
audible  murmurs  and  severe  criticism.  These  verbal 
protests  were  followed  by  machinations  for  the 
overthrow  or  control  of  a  sovereign  subject  to  am- 
bitious priests  and  a  venal  coterie." — J.  L.  M. 
Curry,  Constitutional  government   in  Spain,  ch.  3. 

1855. — Independence  of  Panama  established. 
See  Panama:   1840-iqoo. 

1860. — Treaty  of  Oued  Ras  with  Morocco.  See 
Morocco:    647-1860. 

1861. — Allied  intervention  in  Mexico.  See 
Mexico:   1861-1867. 

1861-1865. — Annexation  of  Santo  Domingo. — 
Spanish  rule.  —  Independence  declared.  See 
Santo  Domingo:    1821-1865. 

1865-1868. — Cuba  under  Spanish  rule. — Dec- 
laration of  independence. — 'War  for  freedom. — 
Trouble  between  United  States  and  Spain. — 
Increased  dissatisfaction  of  Cubans.  See  Cuba: 
1865;  1868-18QS. 

1866. — War  with  Peru. — Repulse  from  Callao. 
See  Peru:    1826-1876. 

1868-1873.— Revolution  of  1868.— Flight  of  the 
queen. — Constitution  of  1869. — Candidates  for 
vacant  throne. — Election  of  Amedeo  of  Italy. — 
His  abdication. — "Two  exiles.  Marshal  Serrano 
and   Marshal   Prim,   united    with    Admiral   Topete 


at  Cadiz,  and  began  a  revolution  which  soon  had 
the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  a  large  part  of 
the  army  and  the  navy.  ISee  also  Caoiz:  1868. J 
A  provisional  revolutionary  junta  of  forty-one  per- 
sons— a  few  others,  notably  Sagasta  and  Martos, 
were  afterwards  added — was  appointed,  which 
signed  decrees  and  orders  having  the  force  and  effect 
of  laws.  In  less  than  a  month  Francisco  Serrano  was 
authorized  by  the  junta  to  form  a  temporary 
ministry  to  rule  the  country  until  the  Cortes  should 
meet.  The  defeat  of  the  royal  troops  near  Alcolea 
prevented  the  return  of  Isabella  to  Madrid,  and  on 
September  30,  1868,  she  fled  across  the  border  into 
France.  .  .  .  With  the  flight  of  the  Queen  vanished 
for  a  time  the  parliamentary  monarchy,  and,  de- 
spite her  impotent  proclamations  from  France,  and 
offers  of  amnesty,  a  provisional  government  was 
at  once  established.  [The  country  was  not  prepared 
for  a  republ'c,  although  an  active  Republican  party 
was  formed  under  the  leadership  of  Don  Emilio 
Castelar.  Besides  this,  there  were  various  mon- 
archical parties:  the  Carlists,  followers  of  the  duke 
of  Montpensier;  partisans  of  the  king  consort  of 
Portugal;  the  Alfonsistas,  who  favored  the  restora- 
tion of  the  queen's  son  with  a  regency;  and  a  few 
who  would  have  crowned  the  aged  Esportero.  The 
real  power,  however,  rested  in  the  hands  of  Serrano 
and  Prim  who  maintained  order  by  means  of  the 
army.]  A  decree  of  the  Government  to  take  in- 
ventories of  all  the  libraries,  collections  of  manu- 
scripts, works  of  art,  or  objects  of  historical  value 
— a  measure  necessary  to  make  useful  and  available 
these  treasures,  and  to  prevent  spoliation  and  trans- 
fer— was  peacefully  executed  except  at  Burgos. 
Here,  under  instigation  of  the  priests  and  aided 
*by  them,  a  mob  assembled,  broke  down  the  doors 
of  the  cathedral,  assassmated  the  Governor, 
wounded  the  chief  of  police,  and  expelled  those 
engaged  in  making  the  required  examination  and 
inventory.  This  outbreak,  attributed  to  a  clerical 
and  Carlist  conspiracy,  awakened  opposition  and 
horror.  A  strong  pressure  was  created  for  the 
immediate  establishment  of  freedom  of  worship. 
The  atrocious  butchery  at  Burgos  aroused  the  in- 
habitants of  the  capital.  The  Nuncio  was  so  im- 
perilled by  the  excited  populace  that  the  diplomatic 
corps  interposed  for  the  safety  and  protection  of 
their  colleague.  Marshal  Serrano  quieted  the  angry 
multitude  gathered  at  his  residence  by  saying  that 
the  Government  had  prepared  the  project  of  a 
constitution  to  be  submitted  to  the  Constitutional 
Assembly,  one  of  whose  first  articles  was  liberty 
of  worship.  On  February  12,  i86g,  the  Constitu- 
tional Cortes  convoked  by  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, assembled  with  unusual  pomp  and  ceremony 
and  with  striking  demonstrations  of  popular  en- 
thusiasm. .  .  .  The  Republicans,  among  whom  the 
eloquent  Castelar  was  influential,  were  a  compact 
phalanx,  and  to  them  the  independent  Progresistas, 
led  by  General  Prim,  made  overtures  which  were 
accepted.  On  Sunday  June  S,  1869,  the  Con- 
stitution was  promulgated.  .  .  .  While  recognizing 
the  provinces  and  endowing  them  with  important 
functions,  the  Cortes  rejected  the  plan  of  a  federal 
republic,  and  adhered  to  the  monarchial  form  of 
government  as  corresponding  with  and  a  concession 
to  Spanish  traditions,  and  as  most  likely  to  secure 
a  larger  measure  of  the  liberal  principles  of  the 
revolution.  The  Constitution,  the  legitimate  out- 
growth of  that  popular  uprising,  recognized  the 
natural  and  inherent  rights  of  man,  and  established 
an  elective  monarchy.  .  .  .  Congress  was  chosen  by 
universal  suffrage.  The  provincial  assemblies  and 
the  municipal  authorities  were  elected  by  the 
people  of  their  respective  localities.  The  ancient 
privileges  of  the  aristocracy  were  annulled,  and  the 
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equality  of  all  men  before  the  law  was  recognized. 
.  .  The  Clerical  party  claimed  the  continued 
maintenance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  worship,  but  the  country 
had  outgrown  such  intolerance.  ...  In  Article 
XXI.  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Roman  religion  was 
declared  the  State  religion,  and  the  obligation 
to  maintain  its  worship  and  ministers  was  imposed. 
Foreigners  were  granted  toleration  for  public  and 
private  worship  under  the  limitations  of  the  uni- 
versal rules  of  morals  and  right,  and  Spaniards, 
even,  professing  another  than  the  Catholic  religion 
were  to  have  the  Hke  toleration.  .  .  .  Spain  quietly 
passed  from  the  anomalous  condition  of  a  pro- 
visional into  a  regular  constitutional  government, 
the  title  of  Provisional  Government  having  been 
changed  to  that  of  Executive  Power.  [The  Cortes 
of  1869  decided  that  Spain  should  be  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  but  the  problem  of  finding  a 
king  was  not  an  easy  one.]  In  June  a  regency 
was  established,  and  Serrano  was  chosen  by  a 
vote  of  193  to  4$.  From  June  16,  1869,  the  date 
of  Prim's  first  cabinet,  until  December  27,  1870, 
when  he  was  shot  [as  he  rode  through  the  street, 
by  assassins,  who  escaped],  he  had  four  separate 
ministries  besides  several  changes  of  individual 
ministers;  and  this  instability  is  characteristic  of 
Spanish  politics.  .  .  .  For  the  vacant  throne  some 
Spaniards  turned  to  the  Duke  of  Montpensier; 
some  to  the  Court  of  Portugal,  and  in  default  there- 
of to  the  house  of  Savoy.  ...  At  the  moment  of 
greatest  embarrassment,  the  candidature  of  Leopold, 
Prince  of  Hohenzollern,  was  proposed  [a  proposal 
which  led  to  the  Franco-German  war.  (See  France: 
1870:  June-July.)]  .  .  .  Leopold's  declension  was 
a  welcome  rehef.  His  candidacy  being  removed, 
the  strife  for  the  throne  became  fiercer.  On  No- 
vember 3,  1870,  General  Prim  announced  to  the 
Cortes  the  Duke  of  Aosta  [Prince  Amedeo  of 
Savoy],  son  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  as  the  Ministerial 
candidate  for  the  crown.  Castelar  impetuously  de- 
nounced the  attempt  to  put  a  foreigner  over 
Spaniards.  On  the  isth,  Amadeo  [or  Amedeo]  was 
elected  king,  receiving  on  a  vote  by  ballot  a  ma- 
jority of  seventy-one  of  those  present  and  a  ma- 
jority of  eighteen  in  a  full  house.  .  .  .  The  choice 
excited  no  enthusiasm,  elicited  no  applause,  nor 
was  a  viva  given  by  the  multitude  outside  the 
building  where  the  Cortes  had  made  a  sovereign. 
Thirty  thousand  troops,  discreetly  posted  in  prin- 
cipal thoroughfares,  prevented  any  hostile  demon- 
stration, and  the  leading  Republicans,  Figueras, 
Castelar,  and  Piyy  Margall,  advised  against  any 
acts  of  violence.  Many  journals  condemned  the 
Cortes.  Grandees  protested,  placards  caricatured 
and  ridiculed.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  Zorrilla  went  to 
Italy  to  make  the  formal  tender  of  the  crown, 
and  on  January  2,  187 1,  the  prince  reached  Madrid 
and  took  the  prescribed  oaths  of  office  in  the 
presence  of  the  regent,  the  Cortes,  and  the  diplo- 
matic corps.  The  ceremony  was  brief  and  simple. 
The  reception  by  the  populace  was  respectful  and 
cold.  The  Provisional  Government  resigned,  and  a 
new  ministry  was  appointed,  embracing  such  men 
as  Serrano,  Martos,  Moret,  Sapasta,  and  Zorrilla. 
.  .  .  Amadeo  never  had  the  friendship  of  the 
Carlists  nor  of  the  simon-pure  Monarchists.  The 
dynasty  was  offensive  to  the  adherents  of  Don 
Carlos  and  of  Alfonso,  and  to  the  Republicans, 
who  were  opposed  to  any  king.  .  .  .  Becoming 
[after  two  vears]  convinced  that  the  Oppo.sition 
was  irreconcilable,  that  factions  were  inevitable, 
that  a  stable  ministry  was  imfjossible,  Amadeo  re- 
solved on  the  singular  course  of  abdicating  the 
royal  authority,  and  returnini:  to  the  nation  the 
powers   with   which   he  had   been   intrusted;    [and 


this  abdication  he  performed  on  February  11, 
1873]." — J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Constitutional  govern- 
ment in  Spain,  ch.  3-4. 

Also  in:  J.  A.  Harrison,  Spain,  ch.  27-28. 

1873. — Union  of  telegraph  with  postal  system 
under  government  control.  See  Telegraphs  and 
telephones:   1873:  Spain. 

1873-1874. — Republican  interlude. — Period  of 
anarchy. — On  the  abdication  of  King  Amadeo 
(1873),  "a  republic  was  declared  by  the  Cortes, 
and  the  gifted  and  eminent  statesman,  Castelar, 
strove  to  give  it  a  constitutional  and  conservative 
character.  But  during  the  disorders  of  the  last 
few  years  the  Basque  provinces  of  Navarre  and 
Biscay  had  been  in  a  ferment  excited  by  the 
Carlists.  The  grandson  of  the  Don  Carlos  who 
had  troubled  Spain  from  1833  to  1839  appeared 
in  those  provinces  which  were  still  favourable  to 
his  cause,  and  this  ardent  young  champion  of  divine 
right  of  course  received  the  support  of  French 
legitimists.  On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrines  of 
the  Paris  Commune  had  found  in  the  south  of 
Spain  many  adherents,  who  desired  that  their  coun- 
try should  form  a  federation  of  provincial  re- 
publics."— J.  H.  Rose,  Century  of  continental  his- 
tory, ch.  43. — "The  story  of  the  Spanish  Revolution 
affords  a  curious  instance  of  the  difficulty  of  in- 
fusing the  wine  of  a  new  doctrine  into  a  receptacle 
which  has  not  been  devised  to  hold  it.  Spanish 
Repubhcanism  grew  out  of  Spanish  liberalism,  and 
this  in  turn  was  a  graft  from  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. In  fighting  the  French  the  leaders  of  the 
Spanish  National  Movement  learned  to  value  the 
ideas  which  gave  to  the  French  armies  their  pecuHar 
momentum.  The  peninsula  war  was  a  school  of 
politics.  .  .  .  Under  the  cloak  of  federalism  all 
kinds  of  questionable,  even  criminal  objects  were 
passionately  pursued.  Peasants  broke  down  en- 
closures, arguing  that  by  ancient  right  the  land 
belonged  to  the  community,  and  that  the  labourer 
was  entitled  to  a  common  enjoyment  of  the  waste 
or  even  of  the  harvest.  The  Internationale 
preached  the  dissolution  of  Spain  into  ten  thousand 
powerless  and  autonomous  communities.  Every 
instrument  of  public  order,  the  priest,  the  soldier, 
the  policeman,  was  held  up  to  opprobrium  in  the 
big  seacoast  cities  by  fevered  companies  of  artisan 
politicians,  who  flouted  patriotism  as  a  delusion 
and  government  as  a  crime.  So  general  and  spon- 
taneous an  outburst  of  anarchy  had  not  been  seen 
in  any  European  country  since  1789." — H.  A.  L. 
Fisher,  Republican  tradition  in  Europe,  pp.  306-319. 
— The  Republican  government  found  itself  power- 
less to  check  these  excesses.  In  a  single  vear  three 
presidents  succeeded  one  another  and  ministries 
changed  every  few  days.  Finally  Castelar  aban- 
doned his  principles,  raised  an  army  by  conscription 
and  vigorously  put  down  revolts.  Malaga,  Seville, 
Cadiz,  Cartagena  and  Valencia  were  reduced  only 
after  sharp  fighting.  When  the  Cortes  met  in 
1874,  the  extremists  voted  Castelar  out  of  office. 
Serrano  who  became  head  of  the  executive  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  year  keeping  Bilbao  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Carlists.  It  was  fast  becoming  evident 
that  only  by  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in 
the  person  of  Queen  Isabella's  son,  could  the  ques- 
tion of  the  succession  be  brought  to  rest. 

1874. — Revolution  in  Cartagena. — Siege  and 
caplure  by  Spanish  troops.  See  Cartagena: 
1873-1874. 

1874-1885. — Restoration  of  the  monarchy. — 
Accession  of  Alfonso  XII. — Unification  of 
Spain. — First  ministry  of  CAnovas  del  Castillo. 
— Constitution  of  1876  and  suffrage. — King's 
first  marriage. — Ministry  of  Martinez  Campos. 
— Marriage  of  the  king  to   Maria  Christina  of 
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Austria. — Liberal  party  under  Sagasta. — Evil 
methods  of  taxation  and  theii  results. — Minis- 
try of  Sagasta. — King's  visit  to  Germany. — 
Ministry  of  CAnovas. — Natural  disasters. — 
Trouble  with  Germany  over  the  Caroline 
islands. — Death  of  Altonso  Xll. — "A  yruup  of 
generals  then  determined  to  ulfer  the  crown  to 
Alphonso,  the  yount;  son  of  Isabella  11,  in  whose 
favour  she  had  abdicated  in  iS68.  IThe  young 
king  came  of  age  Nov.  28,  1874,  and  on  Dec.  29, 
general  Martinez  Campos  declared  the  monarchy 
restored  and  .-Mlonso  XII  king. J  Castelar,  the 
moderate  republican  statesman,  reluctantly  con- 
sented, and  young  .\lphonso  XII,  on  landing  in 
Spain  [Jan.  10,  1875J  .  .  .  received  the  support 
of  most  republicans  and  Carlists,  disgusted  by  the 
excesses  of  the  extreme  partisans.  His  generals 
gradually  hemmed  in  the  Carlists  along  the  nortn 
coast  by  battles  near  Bilbao  and  Irun ;  and  when 
the  rebels  shot  a  German  subject  Prince  Bismarck 
.sent  German  ships  to  aid  the  .-Xlphonsists.  These 
in  the  spring  of  1870  forced  13on  Carlos  and 
most  of  his  supporters  to  cross  the  French  frontier. 
The  Madrid  (Government  now  determined  to  put 
an  end  to  the  fueros  or  local  privileges  of  the 
liasque  provinces,  which  they  had  misused  in 
openly  preparing  this  revolt.  So  Biscay  and 
\avarre  henceforth  contributed  to  the  general  war 
expenses  of  Spain,  and  their  conscripts  were  in- 
corporated with  the  regular  army  of  Spain.  Thus 
the  last  municipal  and  provincial  privileges  of  the 
o.d  Kingdom  of  Navarre  vanished,  and  national 
unity  became  more  complete  in  Spain,  as  in  every 
other  country  of  Europe  except  Austria  and  Tur- 
key. The  Basque  provinces  resisted  the  change 
which  placed  them  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of 
Spain.  The  young  King.  Alphonso  XII,  had  many 
other  difticulties  to  meet.  The  government  was 
disorganised,  the  treasury  empty,  and  the  country 
nearly  ruined;  but  he  had  a  trusty  adviser  in 
Canovas  del  Castillo,  a  man  of  great  prudence 
and  talent,  who.  v/hether  prime  minister  or  out  of 
office,  has  really  held  power  in  his  hands.  He 
succeeded  in  unifying  the  public  debt,  and  by 
lowering  its  rate  of  interest  he  averted  State  bank- 
ruptcy. He  also  strove  to  free  the  administration 
from  the  habits  of  bribe-taking  which  had  long 
enfeebled  and  disgraced  it ;  but  in  this  he  met  with 
less  success,  as  also  in  striving  for  purity  of  par- 
liamentary election. "^ — R.  H.  Rose,  Century  of 
continental  history,  ch.  43. — In  1876  the  first 
Cortes  of  the  Restoration  met  and  by  careful 
manipulation  Canovas  succeeded  in  obtaining  ma- 
jorities in  both  houses  of  the  parliament  who  im- 
mediately voted  for  a  Hmited  franchise  and  a  new 
constitution.  The  constitution  of  1876  was  a  com- 
promise between  that  of  1845  granted  by  Isabella 
and  the  democratic  constitution  of  1869.  By  this 
constitution  the  principal  branches  of  government, 
are  the  crown,  the  ministers,  and  a  Cortes  of  two 
houses.  Executive  power  is  vested  in  the  crown, 
though  in  practise  it  is  exercised  chiefly  by  the 
ministers  who  are  nominally  responsible  to  the 
Cortes.  The  latter  which  is  the  legislative  organ 
of  the  government  is  composed  of  the  Senate  and 
Congress  of  Deputies.  The  Congress  of  Deputies 
is  made  up  of  members  chosen  directly  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  several  districts  into  which  the 
kingdom  is  divided.  On  the  other  hand  the  SenMe 
is  an  essentially  aristocratic  body,  composed  of 
(i)  nobles,  (2)  deputies  elected  by  the  corporations 
and  wealthy  classes,  and  (3)  of  life  senators  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown.  In  i8go  the  severe  property 
qualifications  which  restricted  suffrage  were  re- 
moved and  a  franchise  law  was  passed  similar  to 
the  measure  in  force  during  the  revolutionary  era 


oj  1809-1875.  After  the  amendment  of  1907,  all 
male  Spaniards  of  twenty-five  years  of  age  or 
c)\er  who  resided  in  a  given  electoral  district  were 
permitted  to  vote.  In  fact,  all  qualified  persons, 
with  a  lew  exceptions,  are  compelled  by  law  to 
vote.  "Rejoicings  over  the  royal  wedding  Lot 
Alphonso  XII  to  his  first  cousin,  Mercedes,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Duke  of  MontpensierJ  and  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Cuba  opened  the  year  1878.  With  peace, 
reviving  prosperity,  and  confidence,  a  moderate 
Government,  and  a  still  popular  King,  Spain 
promised  herself  a  brighter  luture.  The  rejoicings 
had  hardly  ended  when  Queen  Mercedes  died  of 
fever  at  Madrid  (June  27),  before  entering  her 
nineteenth  year.  The  King  was  overwhelmed 
with  grief.  He  never  in  fact  seemed  to  recover 
his  interest  in  life.  .  .  .  Except  a  few  irreconcilabie 
Carlists  and  Republicans,  hardly  anyone  now  re- 
fused to  recognise  that  Spain  at  present  could  hope 
for  no  better  government  than  that  of  the  Resto- 
ration. .  .  .  Early  in  1878  Canovas'  Ministry  was 
slightly  shaken  by  the  refusal  of  some  01  its  sup- 
porters to  vote  its  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of 
Congress.  But  the  crisis  was  tided  over,  and  the 
session  was  taken  up  with  the  discussion  of  non- 
party questions,  such  as  agriculture  and  commerce, 
before  almost  empty  benches.  .  .  .  The  spring  ses- 
sion of  1879  showed  further  disintegration  of  the 
majority.  ...  In  March  (1879)  Canovas  again 
thought  fit  to  get  rid  for  a  time  of  his  responsi- 
bilities. .  .  .  He  advised  the  King  to  call  to  power 
a  Liberal-Conservative  ministry  under  Martinez 
Campos.  Martinez  Campos,  in  turn,  urged  the 
King  not  to  withdraw  his  confidence  from  Canovas, 
but  he  took  office  (March  7,  1879).  .  .  .  The  new 
ministers  declared  themselves  the  continuers  of 
Canovas'  pohcy.  .  .  .  Martinez  Campos  had  recom- 
mended immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation 
of  slaves.  .  .  .  But  the  question  that  really  agitated 
the  Loyalists  of  Cuba  was  not  emancipation  so 
much  as  compensation ;  and,  to  secure  this,  Mar- 
tinez Campos'  law  for  immediate  emancipation 
must  be  defeated.  .  .  .  Having  disavowed  Martmec 
Campos'  concessions  and  forced  his  opponents  to 
admit  their  impotence  by  challenging  them  to 
undertake  the  government,  Canovas  again  formed 
a  Cabinet.  .  .  .  Shortl_v  before  Martinez  Campos 
resigned.  King  Alfonso  married  Maria  Cristina, 
daughter  of  the  Archduke  Ranier  of  .Austria  (Nov. 
29,  1S79).  The  wedding  took  place  amid  the  gloom 
of  a  great  national  disaster;  and  the  funds  set 
aside  for  public  rejoicings  were  spent  to  relieve 
sufferers  from  floods  which  in  Murcia  and  Orihuela 
destroyed  more  than  five  hundred  fives  and  many 
million  pounds'  worth  of  property.  .  .  .  The 
Liberals  were  trying  to  bring  back  the  party  strug- 
gle from  Colonial  to  Spanish  ground  and  to  political 
as  opposed  to  personal  aims.  A  programme,  signed 
by  274  public  men,  set  forth  the  Democratic  and 
Progressive  view.  .  .  .  The  meeting  of  the  united 
party,  presided  over  by  Sagasta,  was  attended  by 
forty-five  senators,  one  hundred  and  thirty  deputies, 
and,  perhaps  equally  important,  four  captains-gen- 
eral, and  sixteen  generals.  For  Spain  this  was  a 
most  formidable  Opposition.  ...  It  was  reported 
to  Congress  (.April,  1880)  that  173,000  landed 
properties  were  seized  for  arrears  of  taxes.  These 
were  all  small  peasant  holdings  which  bore  the 
public  burden,  whilst  fraudulent  classification  ex- 
empted large  estates.  Every  form  of  peculation 
and  abuse  flourished.  .  .  .  The  people  of  the  south 
were  driven  to  emigrate  in  yearly  increasing  num- 
bers to  Algiers  and  Tunis,  and  those  of  the  north 
to  .America,  leaving  wide  tracts  of  Spanish  soil 
unfilled.  .  .  .  Except  for  two  short  periods,  during 
which    he    chose    to    escape    responsibility    and    to 
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criticise  the  work  of  his  agents  from  an  independent 
position,  Canovas  had  held  office  uninterruptedly 
for  six  years,  or  ever  since  the  Restoration.  It 
was  time  that  a  change  should  be  made.  .  .  .  The 
King  called  in  Sagasta,  who  took  office  with  Vega 
de  Armijo  (Foreign  Affairs),  Camacho  (Finance), 
Alonso  Martinez  (Justice),  Martinez  Campos 
(War),  and  four  other  Fiisiofiists.  .  .  .  The 
Liberalism  of  the  Ministry  of  1881  was  shown  by 
amnesty  to  a  few  political  exiles,  pardon  for  press 
offences,  and  the  reinstatement  of  some  university 
professors,  despite  clerical  protest,  in  the  chairs 
which  they  had  lost  through  doubtful  orthodoxy. 
Still  the  change  was  welcomed.  .  .  .  The  return  of 
a  nominally  Liberal  Government  to  power  had 
roused  fresh  hopes  in  the  Radicals  in  accordance 
with  promises  given  by  Sagasta 's  party  whilst  still 
in  opposition.  But,  after  the  Ministry  had  held 
power  for  three  months  and  done  nothing  to  re- 
deem its  promises,  it  became  clear  that  Sagasta's 
inclinations  now  led  him  to  depend  upon  the  more 
Conservative  wing  of  his  party.  ...  A  secret 
society  known  as  the  Mono  Negra,  and  bent  on 
securing  its  socialistic  ends  by  murder  and  arson, 
was  spreading  in  the  agricultural  southern  prov- 
inces. .  .  .  When  the  Cortes  adjourned  (July  10, 
1882),  it  was  clear  that  the  Ministry  was  much 
weakened.  The  Liberal  Opposition,  headed  by 
Serrano  in  the  Senate  and  Moret  in  Congress, 
had  become  bolder.  There  seemed  to  be  reason  in 
its  plea  that  there  was  room  within  the  monarchy 
for  a  more  Liberal  pohcy  than  that  of  Sagasta 
.  .  .  [who  was  obliged  to  accept]  the  reforms 
proposed  by  Serrano  in  the  Senate — civil  marriage, 
reduction  of  taxation,  and  freedom  of  the  press 
and  of  worship.  ...  In  the  summer  of  1883  an 
unimportant  commercial  agreement  with  Germany 
was  concluded.  Ever  since  the  Restoration,  both 
political  parties  had  sought  the  friendship  of  Ger- 
many rather  than  that  of  France;  and  France, 
brooding  over  her  defeat,  was  deeply  resentful. 
When  the  German  Emperor  invited  King  Alfonso 
to  the  autumn  manoeuvres  of  1883  he  accepted, 
in  spite  of  Canovas"  warning  of  the  danger  in- 
curred. The  King  had  a  passion  for  soldiering,  and 
was  flattered  by  the  tone  of  the  invitation.  Paris 
gave  him  a  cold  official  reception  as  he  passed 
through;  and  the  magnificence  and  warmth  of  his 
welcome  at  Hamburg  increased  his  admiration  and 
liking  for  Germany  and  his  inclination  towards  the 
Triple  Alliance.  He  hoped  by  its  aid  to  obtain 
the  recognition  of  Spain  as  a  first-class  Power, 
and  to  take  a  lead  in  the  Mediterranean  and  North 
Africa.  .  .  .  The  Liberal  Ministry  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  resign.  .  .  .  Canovas  was  again  called 
to  office.  .  .  .  Canovas'  last  Cabinet  under  Don 
Alfonso  was  not  successful.  Canovas'  temper  was 
becoming  even  more  imperious.  He  was  daily  less 
regardful  of  the  shams  which  he  himself  had  set 
up;  his  management  of  elections  was  to  the  highest 
degree  shameless  and  cynical ;  his  finance  was  full 
of  mistakes  and  scandals;  the  atmosphere  was 
heavy  with  corruption.  The  Catalans,  by  whose 
favour  he  held  office,  insisted  upon  rigorous  pro- 
tection. .  .  .  During  the  winter,  earthquakes  de- 
vastated large  districts  of  the  south.  In  the 
province  of  Granada  alone  5,400  dwellings  were 
destroyed  and  nearly  700  lives  lost.  The  King 
visited  the  afflicted  districts,  and  distributed  relief 
funds  (Jan.,  1885)  in  fearful  weather.  In  the 
summer,  cholera  fell  upon  the  central  and  southern 
provinces,  and  deaths  numbered  1400  daily;  over 
100.000  persons  perished.  Again  King  Alfonso 
braved  the  danger.  ...  In  September,  whilst 
cholera  still  raged,  Spain  found  herself  dannerously 
near  a  war  with  the  Power  on  which  both  parties 


had  fawned  ever  since  the  Restoration.  The  com- 
mander of  a  German  gun-boat  hoisted  his  flag  on 
the  Caroline  Island  of  Yap^  in  the  presence  of  a 
Spanish  squadron.  Spain's  traditional  claim  to 
the  whole  group  had  never  been  rendered  effective 
by  occupation,  whereas  Germany  owned  a  long- 
estabhshed  factory  in  the  island.  The  matter  was 
of  no  commercial  or  strategic  importance  to  Spain, 
but  the  press  held  the  national  honour  too  dear  to 
let  such  an  opportunity  sUp.  Public  opinion  exacted 
that  the  Spanish  sailors  who  had  been  present 
should  be  tried  by  court-martial  for  neglecting  to 
resist.  An  indignation  meeting  of  150,000  people 
was  held  in  the  Prado.  On  Sept.  4,  1885.  the  mob 
attacked  the  German  Legation,  tore  down  its  flag- 
staff and  escutcheon,  and  burnt  them  in  the  Puerta 
del  Sol.  The  Emperor  William  seems  to  have  had 
a  liking  for  King  Alfonso,  and  his  attitude  was 
most  forbearing.  Germany  accepted  Spain's  apology 
for  the  insult  to  her  Minister;  she  proposed  the 
Pope  as  Mediator,  and  allowed  the  Spanish  flag  to 
be  hoisted  at  Yap  pending  his  sentence.  Canovas 
wisely  accepted  the  offer,  disregarding  the  castiga- 
tions  of  mischief-makers  in  France  and  Italy ;  and 
the  difference  was  settled  by  a  compromise.  For 
a  moment  the  danger  had  been  great.  Failure  to 
defend  the  national  honour  would  have  certainly 
brought  about  the  downfall  of  the  dynasty.  Caste- 
lar's  newspaper  called  the  arrangement  'a  shameful 
rout  for  Catholic  Spain.'  .  .  .  The  end  of  the  reign 
was  at  hand.  On  Nov.  24,  1885,  the  King's  illness 
was  officially  announced:  next  morning  he  'was 
dead.  He  was  aged  twenty-eight,  and  had  reigned 
eleven  years.  .  .  .  He  tried  to  unite  a  life  of  duty 
with  one  of  pleasure ;  and  his  weak  constitution 
soon  wore  out.  During  eight  and  a  half  years  of 
his  reign  Canovas  was  in  power;  it  was  because 
the  King  never  became  strong  enough  to  stand 
alone." — H.  B.  Clarke,  Modern  Spain,  pp.  410,  411, 
413-417,  419-421,  423-424.  427-428,  433-435- 

1885-1896. — Regency  of  Maria  Christina. — 
Birth  of  Alphonso  XIII. — Policies  of  Canovas 
and  Sagasta. — Rotativism. — Pact  of  El  Pardo. — 
Catholic  revival. — Domestic  disturbances. — War 
with  Morocco. — Cuban  revolt. — "Alphonso  died 
in  1885.  His  posthumous  son  [born  May  17,  1886] 
succeeded  him  in  1902  as  Alphonso  XIII.  During 
his  minority  his  mother,  Maria  Christina,  had 
ruled  as  Regent.  The  uncertainties  arising  from 
the  succession  to  the  throne  had  been  responsible 
for  many  of  the  troubles  in  the  past.  In  order 
to  avoid  a  repetition  of  these  evils,  Canovas,  the 
leader  of  the  Conservatives,  struck  hands  with 
Sagasta,  the  leader  of  the  Liberals,  and  reached 
an  understanding  according  to  which  both  parties 
rotated  in  office  by  managing  the  elections  through 
coercion  and  corruption.  Canovas  graciously  per- 
mitted Sagasta  to  become  Prime  Minister  several 
times,  thus  giving  the  Liberals  a  chance  at  the 
spoils  of  office.  This  system  of  'rotativism'  pro- 
duced mimic  political  strife,  and  popular  govern- 
ment, though  complete  in  its  mechanism,  became 
farcical.  Naturally,  a  general  contempt  for  par- 
liamentary government  was  engendered,  leading  to 
the  growth  of  radical  doctrines  such  as  republican- 
ism, socialism,  and  anarchism." — J.  S.  Schapiro, 
Modern  and  contemporary  European  history,  pp. 
464-465. — Sagasta  was  summoned  to  EI  Pardo,  and 
there,  as  a  result  of  his  interview  with  Canovas, 
the  ifcnerals,  and  the  queen,  was  formulated  an 
agreement  known  as  the  pact  of  El  Pardo.  By 
means  of  this  understanding,  these  two  statesmen 
agreed  to  as.sist  each  other  in  the  preservation  of 
existing  institutions  and  of  the  dynasty.  Sagasta 
o|)enly  declared  his  intention  of  working  for  re- 
forms which  would  change  the  government  of  Spain- 
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in  couiormity  to  the  constitution  of  1868,  but  he 
was    wiUing    to    go    slowly    and    gradually.      The 
qut'en-regent  was  an  ardent  Catholic  and   worked 
indeiatigably   lor   the   prosperity   of   the   church   in 
Spain.     Pope  Leo  extended  his  protection  over  the 
regent   and    became   god-father   of   her   son.     Just 
at   this   time   the   Jesuits   were    leaving    France  in 
consequence  of   the  famous  Jules  Ferry   laws,  and 
they    found   an   ideal   field   in   Spain.     As  a   result 
a  wave  of  clericalism  swept  over  the  country  and 
the  kingdom  was  filled  with  more  Catholic  institu- 
tions than  in  the  heyday  of  Spanish  Romanism  in 
the  seventeenth  century.     "In   1890   universal  suf- 
frage was  restored,  with  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
servative party.     Universal  suffrage  seems  to  have 
made  little   change   in   the   practical   conditions   of 
political    life  ...  Lin    her    later    years    the    queen 
regent]    rested   more    on    the    Conservative    party. 
A    Canovas    ministry    was   maintained    from   July, 
i8qo,   to   December,   i8g2,  in   spite   of   Republican 
protest;  it  resigned  before  the  excitement  produced 
in   Madrid  by   Conservative   administration   of  the 
municipality.      But    the    Sagasta    ministry,    on    its 
return  to  power,  did  not  dare  keep  up  the  system 
of    repression    organized    by    Canovas    against   the 
Republicans.    It  weakened  its  position  by  announc- 
ing the  intention   of   making  certain  economies  to 
check    the    alarming   growth   of    the    deficit.      The 
opposition    was   so   strong   that   it    had   been   able 
to  elect  120  deputies  (60  Conservatives,  50  Repub- 
licans, and  even  a  few  Carlists)  ;  the  ministry  could 
detach   from    the   Republican   party    only   a   small 
group  of  possibilists,  who  rallied  to  the  support  of 
the  monarchy,  and  it  was  vigorously  opposed  in  the 
Cortes.    The  new  taxes  were  received  with  riots  in 
the   Basque   country   and  in   Catalonia.     Martinez 
Campos,  governor  of  Catalonia,  having  put  down  a 
riot  with  great  difficulty,  the  Anarchists  of  Barce- 
lona made  two  attempts  with  bombs,  one  upon  his 
family  at  the  theatre  in  Barcelona,  the  other  upon 
himself.     The  Liberal  ministry*  replied  with  execu- 
tions,  special   laws,   and   prosecutions   against   sus- 
pected Anarchists.  ...  In  the  meantime  the  minis- 
try had  been  driven  by  public  opinion  into  a  petty 
war  in  Morocco.    [As  a  result  of  tardily  sent  re- 
inforcements when  some  of  the  unruly  Riff  tribes 
attacked  the  Spanish  troops  near  Malilla,  a  Spanish 
general  and  the  greater  part  of  his  small  force  were 
killed.      The    Spanish    nation    insisted    on    revenge 
and  sent  General  Campos  at  the  head  of  twenty- 
nine    generals    and    25,000    men.      The    sultan    of 
Morocco   immediately   promised   redress,   and   paid 
an  indemnity  of  $4,000,000.]    At  length,  after  two 
reconstructions  of  the  ministry  in  1894,  the  Cuban 
revolt  of  i8gs,  with  its  increasing  dangers  for  the 
monarchy,    brought    back    the    Canovas    ministry 
(December,  1895)." — C.  Seignobos,  Political  history 
of    Europe    since    1S14,    pp.    318-319. — The    new 
ministry   had   many   difficulties   to   face,   the   fresh 
outbreak  of  revolt  in  Cuba  (see  Cub.'\:   1895-1898) 
being   the    most   serious.      But   student    rioting   at 
Barcelona,  caused  by  the  dismissal  of  a  professor 
whose  writings  were  condemned  at  Rome,  became 
grave  enough  to  require  the  sending  of  the  redoubt- 
able   General   Weyler    to   the   scene;    and    popular 
excitements  in  Madrid,  growing  out  of  exposures  of 
corruption  in  the  municipal  council,  drove  two  of 
the   colleagues   of   Canovas    from   their   posts.     In 
January,  1896,  Weyler  was  sent  to  Cuba,  to  pursue 
in   that  unhappy   island   a   policy   which   produced 
conditions  that  horrified  the  world.    Elections  held 
in    April    of    that    year    gave    the    government    of 
Canovas      an      overwhelming      majority      in      the 
Cortes. 

1886. — Accession  of  Alfonso  XIII. 

1895-1898. — Insurrection  in  Cuba. — Sending  of 


United  States  battleship  Maine  to  Havana.    See 
Cuba:   1895- 1N98. 

1896-1898. — Insurrection    in    the    Philippines. 
See  Piui.iJ'i'iNE  isLAN'Ds:   1896-1898. 

1897. — Argol    agreement    on    tariff    with    the 
United  States.     See  Takh-f;    1897    (March-July). 
1897  (August-October). — Assassination  of  the 
prime   minister,   Canovas   del    Castillo. — Return 
of  Sagasta  to  power. — Condition  of  the  country. 
— Canovas  was  fully   aware   that   American   inter- 
vention  in   Cuba   must   be  averted;   and,   listening 
to  the  advice  of  Secretary  Olney,  American  minis- 
ter at  Madrid,  he  introduced  a  bill  into  the  Cortes 
granting  home  rule  to  Cuba  on  a  liberal  scale.    He 
did  not  live  to  see  the  outcome  of  his  measure.   On 
August  8,  1897,  he  was  shot  by  an  Italian  anarchist 
while  sojourning  for  a  few  days,  with  his  wife,  at 
the   baths   of   Santa    Aguada,     He   lived   but   two 
hours  after  receiviuK  his  wounds.     General  Azcar- 
raga,  minister  of  war,  was  called  by  the  queen  to 
take    temporary    charge    of    the    government;    but 
before   the   end   of   September   he   and  his  cabinet 
were  forced  to  resign,  and  the  Liberals,  under  the 
lead  of  Sefior  Sagasta,  returned  to  power.  "Canovas 
was  the  strong   man   of   Spain.     He   was  not   the 
educator    of    the    people,    or    the    worker    of    the 
popular   inclination.      His    vigorous    understanding 
was   their   muscular   master.     The   police   were   on 
his    side;    a    useful    portion    of    the    press,    hired 
judiciously    for   the   purpose;    the   army;    and   the 
brains  to  set  them  all  in  motion;  and,  so  equipped, 
Antonio     Canovas     del     Castillo     confronted     the 
Spanish  people.  ...  It  was  a  resolute  and  daring 
attitude,  and  kept  the  crowd  triumphantly  at  bay 
for  thirty  years.  .  .  .  He  made   no  claim  to  be  a 
patriot.     He  knew  he  was  unpopular.     He  knew 
that    for   every   cottage    whence    a    son    had   been 
torn   away  to   that   disastrous   strife   in   Cuba   the 
Conservative  Government  of  the  nation  may  count 
upon  one  bitter  foe^the  Republicans  or  the  Duke 
of   Madrid   upon   one  sure  ally.  .  .  .  However,   he 
died,  and  his  ministr\-,  after  feebly  mimicking  the 
stubborn  temper  of  their  chief,  succumbed  also." — 
L.  Williams,  Can  Sagasta  save  Spain?  (Fortnightly 
Review,  Dec,    1897).— "Brought '  up   i"   the  worst 
of  political  schools,  he  [Canovas]  seemed  incapable 
of  conserving  political  moralities.     Insensible  him- 
self to  the  temptations  of  smaller  minds,  he  made 
weakness   and   venality  his  means  of  government. 
He   organized  corruption,   hoping  by   it   to   attain 
the  public  good.    The  atmosphere  of  bribery,  self- 
seeking,  and  stock-jobbing  hung  over  his  Ministry ; 
and    in   five   years   he   distributed    1276   titles   and 
orders.     The  representative  system,  as  worked  by 
him,  was  merely  part  of  a  whole  system  of  decep- 
tion   and    make-believe;    he    contrived    that    the 
Chambers   should   have   no    real   control   over  the 
Ministry.    Amid  the  quagmire  of  politics  he  found 
the  one  firm  spot,  and  founded  his  power  on  the 
Conservative  and    Catholic    class.     To    rule   Spain 
against  the  will  of  the  clergy  had  been  proved  im- 
possible; it  is  to  Canovas'  credit  that  he  saved  the 
monarchy  from  falling  entirely  into  their  hands." — 
H.  B.  Clarke,  Modern  Spain,  pp.  460-461. 

1898  (February-March). — Destruction  of  the 
United  States  battleship  Maine  in  Havana  har- 
bor.    See  U.S.A.:    1808   (February-March). 

1898  (March-April). — Discussion  of  Cuban 
affairs  with  United  States. — Message  of  the 
president  to  Congress,  asking  for  authority  to  in- 
tervene in  Cuba.  Sec  U.S.  A.:  1898  (March- April). 
1898  (April-December). — War  with  the  United 
States. — Campaigns  in  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines.— American  naval  victories.  See  U.S.A.: 
1898  (April),  to  1898  (July-December);  Revenue 
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1898  (July-December). — Suspension  of  hostil- 
itiea  and  negotiations  of  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  United  States. — Relinquishment  of  sover- 
eignty over  Cuba,  and  cession  of  Porto  Rico, 
Guam  and  the  Philippine  islands  to  the  United 
States.     See  U.S.A.:  1898  (July-December). 

1898  (August  21). — Letter  from  Spanish  sol- 
diers, on  their  departure  from  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  to  the  soldiers  of  the  American  army. 
See  U.S.A.:   1898   (August  21). 

1898-1905. — Beneficial  results  to  Spain  of  the 
Spanish-American  War. — "Spaniards  are  in  the 
habit  of  discussing  their  recent  national  develop- 
ment with  reference  to  the  year  1898,  which  is 
recognized  as  a  turning-point  in  Spanish  life,  a 
change  held  by  them  to  have  been  decidedly  for  the 
better.  Nevertheless,  the  way  had  begun  to  be 
prepared  with  the  accession  of  Alfonso  XII  to  the 
throne;  the  splendid  monument  to  that  king  in 
the  Betiro  at  Madrid  can  be  explained  only  on 
the  ground  that  he  symbolizes  the  re -establishment 
of  good  order  in  the  peninsula,  with  a  government 
based  on  what  the  Spanish  people  will  stand,  rather 
than  on  the  full  meed  of  an  unworkable  ideal. 
The  country  was  tired  of  domestic  strife,  and 
asked  only  to  be  left  in  peace,  with  an  opportunity 
to  give  attention  to  its  material  resources." — C.  E. 
Chapman,  History  of  Spain,  p.  508. — -"In  many  a 
war  it  has  been  the  vanquished,  not  the  victor,  who 
has  carried  off  the  finest  spoils.  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines  have  been  like  a  tumor  in  the  side 
of  Spain,  dragging  her  down  in  the  race  of  civiliza- 
'  tion.  They  have  drained  her  life-blood  and  dis- 
turbed all  her  national  activities.  Only  a  serious 
surgical  operation  could  remove  this  exhausting 
excrescence;  and  Spaniards  themselves  have  been 
the  first  to  recognize  that  the  operation,  though 
painful,  was  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial.  .  .  . 
The  war  has  had  a  further  result  in  leading  to  a 
movement  for  a  closer  sympathy  between  Spain 
and  the  Spanish  states  of  South  America.  The 
attitude  of  these  states  towards  the  mother  coun- 
try has  hitherto  been  somewhat  unsympathetic ; 
they  have  regarded  her  as  hopelessly  opposed  to  all 
reform;  the  hostility  of  Spain  to  the  aspirations 
of  Cuba  and  their  own  earlier  struggles  for  free- 
dom amply  accounted  for  such  an  attitude.  Now 
there  is  nothing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  move- 
ment towards  approximation  which  has  already 
begun  to  manifest  itself,  and  may  ultimately  possess 
a  serious  significance." — H.  Ellis,  Spirit  of  pres- 
ent-day Spain  (Atlantic  Monthly,  Dec,  1906). — 
"Everything  because  of  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
throne,  was  the  motto  of  the  politicians;  and  only 
thus  could  they  save  a  situation  as  unstable  as  that 
of  the  Regency  in  the  sad  days  of  1898.  And,  in 
truth,  the  government  has  had  few  crises  as  grave 
as  that  one.  It  was  saved,  not  so  much  by  the 
political  skill  of  those  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment as  by  the  division  of  the  Republicans  and 
the  exaggerated  idea  of  patriotism  held  by  the 
reactionary  parties:  the  former  never  attained 
unity  of  ideal  because  of  their  division  into  many 
groups  CUnitarios,'  'Fedcrales,'  'Gubernamentales,' 
'Radicales')  ;  while  the  Carlists  obeyed  a  leader 
who  sacrificed  to  the  love  of  his  country  the  favor- 
able occasions  which  events  offered  to  his  cause. 
Only  thus  did  the  throne  maintain  itself  firmly,  as 
the  diagonal  of  two  equal  and  contrary  forces, 
until  the  coronation  of  Alfonso  XIII,  May  17,  IQ02, 
and  his  union  with  the  House  of  P^ngland  in  IQ06 
so  strengthened  the  government  that  it  is  at 
present  I IQ07I  in  condition  of  fair  stability." — L. 
G.  Guijarro,  Spain  since  1808  {Yale  Review,  May, 
1909). — "Much  capital  had  flowed  back  from  the 
former    colonies,    e.spccially    from    Cuba    and    the 


Philippines,  and  promoted  a  rapid  increase  in  enter- 
prises of  every  kind— banks,  financial  establish- 
ments, mines,  industries,  syndicates,  trusts,  ship- 
ping-interests that,  developing,  perhaps,  too 
rapidly  were  led  to  overproduction,  and  thus  gave 
rise  to  local  crises  at  Bilbao,  Barcelona,  Santander, 
Cadiz,  Malaga.  The  rebound  of  the  last  year  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  of  the  first  few  years 
of  the  twentieth  was  a  consequence  also  of  the 
recovery  of  Spanish  credit,  effected  by  a  vigorous 
reorganization  of  Spanish  finance  and  budgets  by 
the  late  Seiior  Villaverda,  and  by  the  gallant  resolu- 
tion with  which  Governments  and  Parliaments, 
backed  by  the  press  and  pubhc  opinion,  undertook 
to  honor  both  the  domestic  engagements  of  Spain 
herself,  and  the  engagements  that  resulted  from 
saddling  her  treasury  and  budget  with  the  debts  of 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  and  with  the  cost  of 
the  last  and  previous  civil  wars  in  the  lost  colonies. 
The  restoration  of  Spain's  credit  abroad  and  at 
home,  the  successful  levelling  of  her  budgets  with 
a  surplus  revenue  annually  of  several  millions  of 
dollars  since  1900,  dispelled  the  fears  of  her  native 
capitalists;  and  they  too,  large  and  small,  came 
forward  to  invest  in  mines,  banks,  companies  and 
xailvjiiys,."— World-Politics  {North  American  Re- 
view, Nov.,  1905). 

1899.— Treaty  of  peace  signed  by  the  Spanish 
government. — Spanish  foreign  policy  since  1898. 
— On  February  20th  the  Cortes  was  summoned,  and 
on  the  same  day  the  "state  of  siege,"  declared  dur- 
ing the  war,  which  had  practically  suspended  con- 
stitutional rights,  was  removed  by  proclamation. 
The  treaty  of  peace  with  the  United  States  was 
laid  before  the  Cortes;  but  the  military  party,  led 
by  General  Weyler,  opposed  the  approval  of  the 
treaty,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing 
and  weakening  the  government.  They  were  so 
far  successful  that  Seiior  Sagasta  and  his  cabinet 
were  forced  to  resign,  on  February  28,  and  a  Con- 
servative ministry,  under  Sefior  Silvela,  was  formed. 
But  the  Cortes,  which  declined  to  support  the  gov- 
ernment in  accepting  the  treaty  of  peace,  was  dis- 
missed later  by  the  queen-regent,  who  signed  the 
treaty  on  her  own  responsibility,  March  11,  1899. 
"Spain's  foreign  policy  since  1898  has  very  nearly 
reduced  itself  to  three  factors.  First  of  these  is 
the  policing  of  a  small  strip  of  the  Moroccan  coast, 
where  Ceuta  and  other  posts  are  still  held  by  Spain. 
This  has  involved  the  country  in  wars  of  a  minor 
character  with  the  traditional  enemy  in  Moslem 
Northwest  Africa.  Of  greater  interest  is  the  con- 
scious policy  of  cultivating  the  friendship  of  the 
American  countries  which  were  once  colonies  of 
Spain,  based  largely  on  a  wish  to  develop  a  market 
for  Spanish  goods,  but  not  devoid  of  a  sentiment 
which  makes  Spain  desire  to  associate  herself  with 
the  growing  lands  to  which  she  gave  the  first  im- 
pulse to  civilization.  Finally,  Spain's  relations  with 
the  two  groups  of  European  powers  which  entered 
upon  the  Great  War  in  1914  have  occujiied  the  at- 
tention of  the  country  continuously  in  recent  years, 
and  have  been  an  issue  which  has  divided  Spani- 
ards."— C.   E.  Chapman,  History   of  Spain,  p.  513. 

1899  (February).— Sale  of  the  Caroline,  Pelew 
and  Marianne  islands  to  Germany.  See  Caro- 
line isLANDsr  1899-1920;   Marianne,  or  Ladrone, 

ISLANDS. 

1899  (May-July).— Represented  at  the  First 
Hague  Conference.  See  Hague  conferences: 
1809:    Constitution. 

20th  century. — Development  of  educational 
system. — Child  welfare  legislation.  Sec  Educa- 
tion: Modern  (ItAflopmcnts:  20th  century:  Gen- 
eral education:  Si)ain ;  Child  welfare  legisla- 
tion:   1874-1905. 
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1900. — Sale  of  Cagayan,  Sibutii  and  Bachi 
islands  to  the  United  States.  Sec  USA:  iSg8 
(J  lily -December). 

1900  (November). — Spanish-American  con- 
gress.— At  the  instance  of  the  "Sociedad  Union 
Ibero- Americana,"  an  unofficial  organization  which 
has  been  in  existence  for  more  than  fifteen  years, 
a  congress  was  held  in  Madrid  in  November,  igoo, 
with  the  object  of  strengthening  the  relations  be- 
tween Spain  and  those  American  peoples  who  are 
of  Spanish  origin.  The  most  important  result 
of  the  congress  was  the  voting  of  a  plan  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration  by  the  South  American  re- 
publics. The  motion  was  introduced  by  Peru, 
which  has  the  most  to  gain  by  arbitration.  Chile's 
was  the  sole  dissenting  voice. 

1900-1909. — Parties  and  conflicts. — Changes  in 
ministries. — Political  parties  in  Spain. — Crudi- 
ties of  Spanish  elections. — Caciquism. — Politics 
in  Spain  is  a  game  played  by  professionals  and  one 
which  enters  very  slightly  into  the  lives  of  the 
masses.  During  the  first  decade  the  twentieth 
century  Spain  saw  over  fifteen  changes  in  ministries, 
four  such  changes  taking  place  in  1905  alone. 
Silvela,  a  moderate  conservative,  took  the  reins 
of  government  after  the  Spanish-American  War: 
and,  ably  supported  by  his  home  secretary,  Dato, 
and  his  financial  minister,  Villaverde,  remained  in 
power  until  March  iqoi.  Silvela  was  followed  by 
a  Liberal  cabinet  under  the  aged  Sagasta,  who  was 
succeeded  in  1Q02  by  Villaverde.  The  death  of 
Sagasta,  January  S,  1903,  weakened  the  Liberal 
party ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Conservatives 
were  distracted  throughout  1903  and  1904  by  the 
rivalries  of  Silvela,  Villaverde,  and  Maura.  A 
Villaverde  ministry  was  replaced  in  1905  by  one 
under  Rios  who  had  reorganized  the  old  Liberal 
party  as  the  Democratic  party.  For  a  time  the 
premiership  was  shunted  back  and  forth  between 
Rios  and  the  Liberal  Moret.  In  1906  Captain- 
General  Lopez-Dominguez  became  the  head  of  the 
cabinet  with  a  distinctly  anti-clerical  program  which 
succeeded  in  splitting  the  Liberal  party.  On  Janu- 
ary 24,  1907,  Maura  came  into  his  second  ministry 
which  lasted  until  October,  1909,  and  which  marks 
an  important  period  in  the  history  of  Spain,  for 
Maura  was  no  mere  politician;  he  was  a  statesman. 
"Politically,  Spain  possesses  [1909]  four  great  guid- 
ing forces:  'Conservadores,'  'Liberales,'  'Republi- 
canos'  and  'Carlistas.'  Of  these  only  the  Re- 
pubHcans  and  the  Carhsts  have  a  clear  and  definite 
programme,  and  it  may  even  be  said  that  only 
the  latter  have  a  real  watchword.  Indeed,  so 
great  is  the  diversity  of  opinions  between  the  Re- 
publicans and  the  Carlists  that  thej'  are  able  to 
effect  little,  though  they  control  what  is  numerically 
a  strong  minority  (thirty)  in  the  Cortes.  The 
Conservatives  and  Liberals  are  the  governmental 
parties.  .  .  .  But  the  curious  thing  about  these 
poHtical  aggregations  is  that  they  do  not  have  a 
clear  and  definite  creed  or  political  programme. 
The  Conservatives  of  to-day  are  the  Liberals  of 
yesterday,  for  they,  thanks  to  an  evolutionary 
movement  of  the  Left,  found  themselves  on  the 
Right,  and  were  given  the  name  of  'reactionaries.' 
However,  the  Liberals,  who  now  and  then  use 
'radicalism'  and  'anticlericalism'  as  vsfatchwords  of 
their  party,  forget  their  promises  when  once  in 
power,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  continue  the 
policy  of  their  predecessors.  ...  In  the  centers  of 
industry  the  body  of  laborers  is  Republican  or 
SociaHst  (Barcelona  and  its  neighborhood,  Madrid, 
Valencia,  Zaragoza,  Bilbao,  etc.).  The  country 
people,  on  the  contrary,  are  for  the  most  part 
reactionary,  although  private  'interests,  or  the 
pressure   of   proprietor  upon   tenant   may   be   de- 


terminative of  the  farmer's  vote.  The  political 
education  of  the  citizen  is  coming  more  and  more 
into  evidence,  and  with  its  advance  the  influence 
of  the  'cacique'  (political  'chief  or  'boss')  is  grow- 
ing less." — L.  G.  Guijarro,  Spain  since  xHgH  (Vale 
Review,  May,  1909,  pp.  9-11). — "The  crudities  of 
parliamentary  life  are  too  blatantly  unconcealed  to 
allow  the  voters  any  illusions  about  self-govern- 
ment. The  deputies  are  almost  all  lawyers,  pro- 
fessional politicians,  or  bureaucrats;  commerce,  in- 
dustry, and  agriculture  are  not  really  represented. 
The  majority  of  the  Chamber  has  the  most  rudi- 
mentary idea  of  the  questions  which  it  is  called 
together  to  discuss.  The  deputy's  first  duty  is  to 
put  himself  at  the  beck  and  call  of  a  party  chief, 
who  dispenses  both  orders  and  plums.  Parlia- 
mentary life  is  then  occupied  largely  with  personal 
intrigues  among  these  chieftains.  Legislation  is 
cut  and  dried,  and  there  is  a  superabundance  of 
barnstorming  oratory  on  picayunes,  while  serious 
matters,  such  as  the  budget,  pass  almost  without 
debate.  As  the  deputies  receive  no  salary,  the 
leisurely  sessions  last  only  two  or  three  hours  a 
day,  and  Parliament  sits  but  a  few  months.  The 
malady  which  has  brought  Spain  to  this  nadir  of 
parliamentarism  is  known  as  caciquism,  or  the  rule 
of  the  boss.  .  .  .  The  elections  are  battles,  not  of 
votes,  but  of  falsifications.  lUiterate  voters,  some 
time  deceased,  reappear  at  the  polls  on  election  day, 
having  apparently  learned  to  write  beyond  the 
Styx.  All  the  known  methods  for  falsifying  lists 
or  returns  are  in  practice  in  Spanish  elections,  from 
the  pudding  ballot  and  the  repeating  voter  to  the 
official  return  of  a  list  on  which  the  numbers 
have  been  omitted,  to  be  filled  in  at  the  Govern- 
ment's pleasure.  The  caciques  change  the  hour  or 
the  place  of  the  polls,  and  if  this  does  not  exclude 
undesirable  voters,  violence  is  used,  particularly  in 
Andalusia.  Electoral  fraud  might,  however,  be 
judged  a  sporadic  symptom  which  time  and  public 
education  would  eradicate,  were  it  not  for  the 
pathological  aspect  of  the  whole  cacique  regime  in 
Spain.  The  cacique  is  the  microbe  which  infects 
a  diseased  and  anemic  political  organism.  .  .  .  He 
is  the  go-between  between  the  individual  and  the 
state,  the  modern  substitute  for  the  feudal  local 
corporations,  gilds,  and  estates,  and  in  that  sense 
a  feudal  relic.  The  cacique  is  an  individual  of 
much  audacity  and  few  scruples  who,  through  his 
relations  with  the  administration,  has  the  preroga- 
tive of  disposing  of  all  the  favors  in  his  district. 
Without  his  consent  no  one  can  issue  a  writ,  name 
a  judge,  or  obtain  a  license  to  do  business.  He 
can  free  men  from  jail,  exempt  them  from  military 
service,  and  alter  their  tax  quotas  or  their  fines. 
Roads,  tramways  and  canals  are  the  wires  by 
which  he  manipulates  his  henchmen.  He  is  able 
to  annul  previous  purchases  of  the  public  lands 
and  to  buy  them  at  a  lower  price;  he  can,  more- 
over, alter  the  public  accounts,  if  necessary,  in 
order  to  favor  his  expenditures.  Elections  are  a 
bargain  between  the  Government  and  the  caciques. 
A  ministry  comes  into  power  through  the  favor 
of  the  King  or  a  Madrid  camarilla,  dissolves  the 
Cortes,  and  proceeds  to  mold  from  the  electorate 
an  assembly  to  conform  to  its  program.  Once 
the  contract  is  made  with  a  cacique,  the  result  is 
assured  in  his  fief.  His  arguments  are  too  per- 
suasive to  be  resisted  by  those  electors  who  take 
the  trouble  to  vote.  Authorities  state  that  the 
Opposition  has  never  been  known  to  win  an  election 
in  Spain !  Ministries  used  to  bungle  by  getting 
unanimous  chambers  elected,  but  today  they  more 
shrewdly  make  pre-election  bargains,  which  give 
minorities  a  sufficient  number  of  seats  to  keep  their 
hand  in.     These  overwhelming  victories  are  scored 
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by  means  of  official  pressure  through  the  caciques, 
aided  by  the  local  bureaucracy.  In  the  elections 
of  1 918  the  government  swore  that,  for  the  fir.st 
time,  it  would  see  that  the  voting  went  through 
entirely  without  interference ;  but  the  same  ancient 
story  was  recorded  once  more.  The  government 
indicates  clearly  the  recipients  of  its  favor,  it  loans 
them  money,  it  puts  the  official  organization  at 
their  service." — C.  Seymour  and  D.  P.  Frary,  How 
the  li'orld  votes,  v.  2,  pp.  229-232. 

1900-1909. — Causes  of  discontent. — Militarism. 
— Clericalism. — Hatred  of  centralism. — Poverty. 
— Among  the  causes  of  discontent  in  Spain  from 
1900  to  1909  were  the  predominance  of  the  military 
power  in  the  government  and  strength  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  After  the  fall  of  Silvela's 
ministry  in  1900,  the  mihtary  party  appeared 
to  be  fully  in  power,  and  a  token  of  the  spirit 
it  had  carried  into  the  government  was  given 
within  ten  days  after  the  formation  of  the  new 
ministry,  by  the  promulgation  of  a  decree  suspend- 
ing the  guarantees  of  the  constitution  and  estab- 
lishing martial  law  throughout  the  kingdom.  Some 
movements  of  CarHst  agitation  and  insurrection 
furnished  a  pretext  for  this  measure,  but  they  had 
no  serious  character.  The  general  condition  of  con- 
fusion and  disturbance  was  continued  in  1902,  and 
constant  recourse  was  had,  in  one  region  or  an- 
other, to  declarations  of  a  "state  of  siege,"  involv- 
ing martial  law.  General  Weyler  fought  a  battle 
of  a  week's  duration  in  February  at  Barcelona, 
with  rioting  consequent  on  a  general  strike.  As 
time  went  on  conditions  did  not  improve  notice- 
ably. An  arrogant,  insubordinate  temper  had  been 
developed  among  the  officers  of  the  army,  who 
disputed  the  supremacy  of  civil  over  military 
authority;  and  in  many  ways  the  conditions  in  the 
kingdom  gave  cause  for  grave  anxiety  to  thought- 
ful minds.  Not  much,  if  any,  quieting  of  the  dis- 
turbed conditions  in  Spain  came  during  the  next 
year  (1906).  The  Government  stooped  to  a  com- 
promise with  the  insolent  mihtary  faction,  so 
far  as  to  allow  press  offenses  against  officers  of  the 
army  to  be  dealt  with  by  courts-martial.  In 
1901,  anti-clerical  agitation  arose,  directed  especially 
against  the  Jesuits.  A  case  arising  in  Madrid  in 
February,  1901,  produced  excitements  of  feeling 
against  the  Jesuits  which  spread  to  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  were  the  cause  of  serious  political 
demonstrations  and  rioting  in  many  cities.  A 
wealthy  young  lady,  Senorita  Ubao,  had  been 
persuaded  by  her  confessor,  a  priest  of  the  Jesuit 
order,  to  enter  a  convent,  against  the  wish  of  her 
family.  The  family  apphed  to  the  high  court  for 
a  mandate  to  secure  her  release.  The  prominence 
of  the  parties  drew  universal  attention  to  the  case, 
and  it  was  discussed  with  passion  throughout  Spain, 
stirring  up  a  latent  anti-clerical  feeling  which  only 
waited  to  be  moved.  By  1906  even  the  govern- 
ment became  infected,  and  for  a  brief  period  op- 
posed the  Church  of  Rome.  The  signature  of  the 
kmg  to  an  ordinance  granting  validity  to  civil 
marriages  of  Catholics  aroused  a  storm  of  fury 
among  the  clergy.  Aside  from  these  disturbances 
the  government  was  forced  to  face  serious  efforts 
towards  independence  on  the  part  of  various 
sections  of  Spain.  The  sum  total  of  this  discon- 
tent was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  misery  of  the 
masses.  "Nowhere  has  the  central  power  been 
so  hated  as  in  Spain,  an  effect,  without  doubt,  of 
the  heterogeneity  of  the  nation's  comiKinent  parts. 
A  Catalan  doe.^  not  desire  to  be  classed  with  a 
Galician  or  an  Andalusian;  a  Valencian  or  a 
Murcian  is  very  different  from  a  Navarrese  or  a 
Basque;  and  the  diversity  which  exists  in  the 
legislative  system  in  regard  to  privileges  accorded 


to  Ihe  various  provinces,  has  had  the  hardihood  to 
show  itself  in  the  political  system.  It  is  undeniable 
that  there  has  been  a  certain  abuse  of  centralism ; 
but  it  is  also  evident  that  both  the  Basque  and 
the  Catalan  sectionalists  have  made  exaggerated 
demands.  ...  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  prole- 
tariat leads  a  miserable  and  narrow  life,  and 
is  often  obliged  to  emigrate  to  other  provinces 
when  the  sudden  paralysis  of  some  industry,  or  an 
agricultural  crisis  caused  by  drought,  results  in  a 
superabundance  of  work-men.  To  counteract  this 
phenomenon,  which  prevents  the  farming  class  from 
saving  money  or  leaving  home  to  attain  welfare  in 
some  other  place,  the  government  has  tried  to  find 
a  remedy  by  surrounding  with  legal  guaranties  the 
arrangements  which  private  initiative  has  under- 
taken ;  for  this  purpose  have  been  instituted  and 
disseminated  syndicates,  cooperative  associations, 
savings  banks,  and  banks  for  mutual  aid,  which 
lend  at  a  low  interest,  payable  in  money  or 
products  (seeds,  working-implements,  raw  materials 
for  fertilizers),  the  farmer  being  able  in  this  way 
to  cope  with  calamities.  For  the  superintendence 
of  these  societies,  and  to  combat  the  alarming  pro- 
portions which  usury  was  attaining,  the  government 
has  created  the  'Instituto  Nacional  de  Prevision,' 
which  aims  to  regulate  small  loans  and  to  encour- 
age the  habit  of  economy." — L.  G.  Guijarro,  Spain 
since  i8g8  {Yale  Review,  May,  1909). 

1900-1909. — Home  rule  agitation  in  Catalonia, 
See  Catalonia:   1900-1909. 

1902. — Represented  at  sugar  bounty  confer- 
ence at  Brussels.    See  Sugar  bounty  conference. 

1902  (May). — Formal  acknowledgment  of 
Cuban  independence.     See  Cuba:   1901-1902. 

1902-1906. — End  of  the  regency  of  Maria 
Christina. — Marriage  of  Alfonso  XIII. — Prob- 
lems of  his  reign. — "In  1902  [on  his  sixteenth 
birthday]  .  .  .  Alfonso  XIII,  formally  assumed  the 
reins  of  government.  He  married  in  May,  1906,  a 
member  of  the  royal  family  of  England,  Princess 
Ena  of  Battenberg  [who  previously  entered  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  wedding  festivities 
at  Madrid  were  nearly  made  tragical  by  an  anar- 
chist attempting  to  kill  the  royal  pair.  As  they 
returned  from  the  marriage  ceremony  to  the 
palace  a  man  named  Matteo  Morales  threw  a 
bomb  into  the  midst  of  the  procession  of  carriages, 
kilUng  a  number  of  attendant  people,  but  missing 
those  for  whom  it  was  intended.  The  coolness 
and  readiness  of  mind  shown  by  the  young  king 
and  by  his  bride,  excited  general  admiration.] 
Profound  and  numerous  reforms  are  necessary  to 
range  the  country  in  the  line  of  progress.  Though 
universal  suffrage  was  established  in  1890,  political 
conditions  and  methods  have  not  changed.  Illit- 
eracy is  widespread.  Out  of  a  population  of 
20,000,000  perhaps  12,000,000  are  illiterate.  In 
recent  years  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve 
this  situation;  also  to  reduce  the  influence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  state.  Nothing  im- 
portant has  yet  been  accomplished  in  this  direction. 
Liberty  of  public  worship  has  only  recently  been 
secured  for  the  members  of  other  churches." — 
C.  D.  Hazen,  Modern  Europe  (1020),  p.  607. 

1903. — Agreement  for  settlement  of  claims 
against  Venezuela.  Sec  Venezuela:  1902- 
1904. 

1903-1919. — Industrial  unrest  in  Barcelona. 
See  Barcelona:    190,^-1910. 

1907. — Franco-Spanish  bombardment  of  Casa- 
blanca.    See  Morocco:    1007-1Q09. 

1907. — Represented  at  Second  Hague  Confer- 
ence.    See  Hagite  conferences:   1007. 

1907. — Universal  suffrage  established.  Sec 
Suffrage,  Manuood:  Spain:   1812-1907. 
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1908. — Represented  at  maritime  conference  in 
London.     See  LoxnoN,  Deciaratiox  of. 

1909. — Moroccan  crisis. — Barcelona  outbreaks. 
— Execution  of  Ferrer  and  subsequent  riots. — 
Republican-Socialist  party. — "In  June,  iQoq,when 
a  Conservative  government  was  in  power,  with 
Antonio  Maura  at  its  head,  credits  were  voted  for 
a  campaign  in  Morocco  against  some  tribesmen  who 
had  attacked  a  railway  leading  to  mines  in  the  con- 
trol of  Spanish  capitalists.  There  was  an  immediate 
outbreak  of  hostile  public  opinion  in  Spain,  which 
in  Catalonia  resulted  in  serious  riots.  The  strange 
thing  about  the  Catalonian  manifestations,  which 
were  most  pronounced  in  Barcelona,  was  that  they 
developed  into  what  seemed  to  be  an  organized 
assault,  not  on  the  government  or  on  capitalists, 
but  on  the  Catholic  Church.  Churches,  monasteries, 
convents,  and  shrines  were  attacked — and  nothing 
else." — C.  E.  Chapman,  History  of  Spain,  pp.  Sii- 
SI2. — A  general  strike  was  proclaimed  in  Barcelona 
on  July  26,  followed  by  a  revolutionary  outbreak. 
Street  fighting  raged  during  July  27-20;  martial 
law  was  proclaimed  throughout  the  country  on  the 
28th.  Francisco  Ferrer  (Spanish  revolutionary  and 
educator)  was  arrested  on  August  31,  brought  be- 
fore a  court-martial  and  charged  with  being  the 
chief  instigator  of  the  Barcelona  disorders.  At  the 
trial,  October  11-13,  he  was  found  guilty  and  sen- 
tenced to  death. — "On  October  13  the  sentence  was 
executed  in  the  trenches  of  the  fortress  of  Mont- 
juich.  Instantly  there  arose  a  storm  of  protest  all 
over  Europe.  In  Paris  there  was  rioting,  attended 
by  bloodshed;  and  important  indignation  meetings 
were  held  in  London,  Rome,  Berlin,  Brussels,  Lis- 
bon, Marseilles,  Toulon,  Lyons,  Genoa,  Venice, 
Naples,  Oporto,  and  many  other  cities.  The  exe- 
cution was  denounced  as  a  judicial  crime  of  the 
blackest  type,  and  Ferrer  was  glorified  as  a  martyr 
of  free  thought,  done  to  death  by  a  sinister  and 
vindictive  clericalism.  Nine  days  later,  the  Maura 
Cabinet  resigned,  its  fall  being  due  in  great  measure 
to  the  evil  repute  it  had  brought  upon  itself  and 
upon  Spain  by  hurrying  Ferrer  to  his  death." — W. 
Archer,  Life  trial,  and  death  of  Francisco  Ferrer,  pp. 
I,  134. — Ferrer  "was  the  son  of  a  cooper  at  Alella, 
a  small  town  about  ten  miles  from  Barcelona, 
where  he  was  born  in  1863  [1850].  Thus  he  be- 
longed, as  by  inheritance  and  birthright,  to  the 
paramount  cause  in  Catalonia.  .  .  .  The  Anarchist 
teachers  who  leavened  Spain  in  the  sixties  and 
seventies  of  last  century  brought  with  them  the 
new  philosophy  of  democracy.  The  ideas  of  Marx, 
Bakunin  the  Russian,  and  John  Stuart  Mill  gained 
currency  and  acceptance,  and  these  and  others  were 
accessible  to  Ferrer.  He  grew  up,  in  the  faith  they 
inculcated,  a  Republican,  an  Anti-clerical,  and  a 
philosophical  Anarchist — that  is  to  say,  accepting 
the  principles  of  Anarchism  as  an  academical  prop- 
osition, but  withholding  himself  from  their  active 
conclusions.  The  universities  of  Europe  are  full  of 
Anarchists  in  the  same  sense;  it  is  the  common 
recourse  and  refuge  of  political  idealists." — P.  Gib- 
bon, Ferrer  trial  (McClure's  Magazine,  Jan.,  1910). 
— '"The  so-called  'Martyrdom'  of  Ferrer  is  a  live 
issue  among  both  radicals  and  conservatives.  It 
interests,  indeed,  most  deeply  those  who  stand  at 
the  two  extremes  of  thought — the  Roman  Catholics, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Anarchists  and  Freethink- 
ers, on  the  other.  Roman  Catholics  have  tried  to 
show  that  Ferrer  was  a  man  dangerous  to  the  public 
weal,  immoral  in  his  private  life,  treasonable  in  his 
public  activities,  and  justly  executed.  The  radicals, 
on  the  other  hand,  see  in  him  a  victim  of  Roman 
Catholic  hatred,  a  man  of  conscientious  convictions, 
a  hero  who  died  for  his  ideas.  Many  opinions  on 
both  sides  of  this  momentous  controversy  have  been 


vitiated  by  inadequate  knowledge  of  facts.  During 
his  lifetime  Ferrer  was  known  to  but  a  limited 
circle.  It  was  only  after  his  death  that  his  real 
significance  began  to  be  understood.  In  the  heat 
and  emotion  accompanying  his  execution,  inaccurate 
statements  were  made  by  both  his  friends  and  his 
enemies.  A  great  need  was  felt  for  reliable  in- 
formation, and  S.  S.  McClure  of  New  York,  pub- 
lisher and  editor  of  McClure's  Magazine,  met  this 
need  by  sending  William  Archer,  one  of  his  ablest 
contributors,  to  Barcelona  to  gather  facts  at  first 
hand.  .  .  .  The  conclusions  to  which  the  articles 
lead  may  be  briefly  stated  thus:  Ferrer  was  not  a 
great  educator;  he  was  not  a  great  man.  But  his 
idealism  was  ardent  and  sincere,  his  courage  was 
high  and  unflinching;  and  he  was  killed  unjustly." — 
New  Light  on  the  life  and  death  of  Francisco 
Ferrer  {Current  Literature,  Jan.,  1911,  pp.  65). — At 
that  period  the  Republicans  were  said  to  have  gone 
into  alliance  with  the  Socialist  or  Labor  party,  the 
alliance  having  as  its  leader  a  Senor  Lerroux  of 
Barcelona.  Lerroux  stood  for  the  abolition  of  the 
monarchy  and  of  the  religious  orders,  the  subservi- 
ence of  the  army  to  the  state,  the  promotion  of  lay 
education,  local  autonomy,  and  the  abolition  of 
indirect  taxation.  This  Republican  Socialist  coali- 
tion, which  could  only  be  provisional,  was  known 
as  the  "Conjonction." — See  also  Morocco:   iqoq. 

1910. — Trade  union  statistics.  See  Labor  or- 
ganization:   IQIO-iqiQ. 

1910-1914. — Canalejas,  prime-minister. — Pad- 
lock law. — Assassination  of  Canalejas. — Prob- 
lems of  the  government  in  1914. — "In  1910,  the 
advanced  Liberal,  Canalejas,  became  Prime  Min- 
ister, pledged  to  an  anti-clerical  program.  An  act, 
known  as  the  'Padlock  Law,'  was  passed  by  the 
Cortes  forbidding  the  establishment  of  any  more 
religious  houses  without  the  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Taxes  were  laid  on  the  industrial  enter- 
prises conducted  by  the  orders.  Public  worship  of 
non-Catholic  religious  bodies  was  now  expressly 
permitted:  hitherto,  Protestants  and  Jews  had 
been  forbidden  to  make  public  announcement  of 
their  services.  Premier  Canalejas  also  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  secular  education  and  of  sepa- 
ration of  Church  and  State;  but  Catholicism,  in 
Spain  proved  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  adop- 
tion of  these  measures." — -J.  S.  Schapiro,  Modern 
and  contemporary  European  history,  p.  466. — On 
November  12,  1912,  Premier  Canalejas  was  assas- 
sinated and  Count  Romanones,  a  Liberal  leader, 
took  his  office  two  days  later.  Romanones  repre- 
sented the  more  advanced  wing  of  the  Liberals, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Priestists.  On  Oct.  28, 
1913,  Dato  was  called  by  the  king  to  form  a  cabi- 
net. Dato  in  his  turn  stood  for  a  more  moderate 
shade  of  conservatism  than  Maura  whom  the  king 
did  not  dare  to  choose  in  the  face  of  Liberal  and 
Republican  opposition.  Early  in  1914  came  strikes 
at  Barcelona  and  in  the  shipping  industry.  A  Par- 
liamentary election  in  March  gave  the  Conserva- 
tives a  majority  of  fifty-six  in  the  Senate  and  123 
in  the  lower  house.  Interpellation  on  Morocco,  the 
naval  programme,  a  treaty  of  commerce  with 
Italy  and  the  appointment  of  a  commission  on 
reducing  the  gauge  of  the  national  railroads  to 
make  them  uniform  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  were 
some  of  the  important  question  taken  up  at  the 
1914  session. 

1911-1912. — Agreement  between  France  and 
Spain  concerning  Morocco.  See  Morocco:  1911- 
1912. 

1912. — Economic  conditions  in  Spain. — Cost  of 
living  in  Barcelona. — Chronic  labor  troubles. — 
Living  conditions  in  Madrid. — Attempted  ameli- 
oration  of  the  condition  of  laboring  classes.— 
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"Spanish  industry  is  poorly  developed  and  is  con- 
fined largely  to  a  few  provinces  and  cities.  Only 
seventy-five  out  of  every  thousand  of  the  whole 
population  are  employed  in  industry,  while  four- 
teen and  seven  per  thousand  are  engaged  respec- 
tively in  commerce  and  transportation  and  thirteen 
per  thousand  are  in  the  learned  professions.  Two 
regions,  Catalonia  in  the  Northeast  and  the 
Basque  provinces  in  the  North,  with  their  centers 
at  Barcelona  and  Bilbao,  contain  nearly  half  of 
the  industrial  population  of  Spain.  The  position 
of  the  workmen  in  these  sections  is  fairly  represen- 
tative of  the  position  of  this  class  in  the  whole 
country.  Official  statistics  and  the  studies  of  the 
Institute  of  Social  Reforms  at  Madrid  show  that 
during  the  seventy-five  years  from  1827  to  1902 
there  was  an  average  increase  of  216  per  cent  in  the 
cost  of  articles  of  prime  necessity.  Since  1902 
[to  1912]  the  prices  of  bread  and  wine  have  de- 
creased slightly,  but  in  the  cost  of  other  necessities 
there  has  been  an  average  increase  of  over  19 
per  cent.  During  the  same  time  rents  have  in- 
creased enormously  in  most  industrial  centers.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  leading  writer  asserts  that  the 
average  increase  in  wages  has  been  only  15  per 
cent  from  1827  to  1902.  Opinions  vary,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  securing  adequate  statistics,  but  it 
is  clear  that  wages  have  not  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  cost  of  living.  .  .  .  The  wages  of  both 
husband  and  wife  working  all  the  time  hardly 
suffice  to  support  the  family.  Moreover,  in  most 
factories  in  Barcelona,  the  conditions  of  work  are 
very  unhygienic  and  dangerous.  The  natural  re- 
sult is  that  strikes  and  mob  violence  are  frequent. 
Barcelona  is  one  of  the  chief  centers  of  the  Span- 
ish anarchists.  Bilbao,  the  chief  city  of  the 
Basque  provinces,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cen- 
ter of  Spanish  socialism.  In  this  region  there  is 
some  manufacturing  and  a  great  deal  of  mining. 
About  11,400  workmen  are  employed  in  Bilbao 
and  about  13,000  miners  in  the  province  of  Viscaya 
(Biscay).  .  .  .  There  were  seventeen  local  and  four 
general  strikes  in  the  Biscay  mining  region  from 
1890  to  1906.  The  demands  formulated  by  the 
miners  include,  in  addition  to  those  usually  made 
by  the  labor  unions,  some  of  those  commonly 
emphasized  by  the  Socialists." — C.  Perkins,  Social 
and  economic  problems  of  moderti  Spain  (Political 
Science  Quarterly,  Mar.,  1912). — "After  the  month 
of  July,  1909,  when  the  working  population  of 
Barcelona  protested  for  5  days  of  gory  anarchy, 
against  the  laws  of  1885  and  1901  .  .  .  working 
class  conflicts  have  become  chronic  in  Spain.  In 
1910  it  is  Bilboa  that  is  in  ferment.  That  town 
is  the  stronghold  of  Spanish  Socialism:  in  16 
years,  from  1890-1906,  without  counting  17  par- 
tial strikes,  there  have  been  no  less  than  four  gen- 
eral strikes  in  the  mining  district  of  Bilboa.  .  .  .  The 
summer  of  191 1  was  hardly  more  peaceful:  in 
June  strikes  at  Madrid  (principally  of  builders)  ; 
in  July  a  general  strike  at  Saragossa,  which  spread 
to  Bilboa,  Valencia,  Seville,  Corognia  and  the 
Asturias.  ...  In  191 2  the  agitation  went  on  in 
the  chief  industrial  centers  of  the  Peninsula." — 
A.  Marvand,  L'Espagne  au  xx  siecle,  p.  376. — 
"Madrid,  which  is  not,  like  Barcelona  or  Bilbao, 
the  center  of  an  industrial  or  mining  region  .  .  . 
nevertheless  has  a  considerable  artisan  population. 
...  A  comparative  table  showing  the  income  and 
expenditure  of  an  ordinary  artisan  family  .  .  . 
shows  that  under  exactly  similar  conditions  of  work 
and  life  the  total  annual  expenses  of  ...  a  family 
at  Madrid  woulfl  be  over  23  per  rent  more  than  at 
Paris,  while  the  income  would  be  68.33  per  cent 
less  than  at  Paris.  ...  All  the  necessities  of  life 
are  more  expensive  in  Madrid.    Food  of  a  poorer 


quality  costs  54  per  cent  more  than  at  Paris  and 
89  per  cent  more  than  at  Brussels,  and  rent  is 
100  per  cent  higher  [written  in  1912].  .  .  .  Ever 
since  1857  school  attendance  of  all  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  has  been  'com- 
pulsory' by  law,  but  today  more  than  half  of  the 
total  population  remain  ilUterate.  Schools  have 
increased  very  slowly  and  are  not  very  efficient. 
The  peasants  form  the  greater  part  of  the  illiterate 
class  and  in  many  cases  are  lazy  and  unprogressive. 
They  habitually  postpone  as  inuch  work  as  pos- 
sible till  tomorrow  or  the  indefinite  future,  and 
they  are  strongly  prejudiced  against  any  innova- 
tion upon  the  obsolete  methods  of  cultivation  and 
upon  the  primitive  tools  used  by  the  past  genera- 
tions. Even  the  medieval  three-field  system  is  still 
largely  used.  Since  1906  some  of  the  leading  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergy  have  been  doing  something  to 
enlighten  them  by  holding  occasional  conferences 
on  social  questions  in  different  sections  of  the 
country." — C.  Perkins,  Social  and  economic  prob- 
lems of  modern  Spain  (Political  Science  Quar- 
terly, Mar.,  1912). 

1914. — Spanish  colonies  in  Africa.  See  Africa: 
Modern  European  occupation:   1914. 

1914-1918.— Spain  and  the  World  War.— Eco- 
nomic effects. — Spanish  protests  against  sub- 
marine warfare.  —  Cabinet  changes.  —  German 
propaganda  and  sympathy. — Economic  conditions 
in  Spain  were  immediately  affected  by  the  Euro- 
pean situation.  At  first,  owing  to  a  ready  market 
in  the  warring  countries  for  Spanish  products,  there 
was  a  period  of  prosperity.  But  in  1915  there  was 
a  serious  rise  in  the  price  of  bread,  due  to  an 
excessive  rate  of  exportation.  Germany's  an- 
nouncement in  191 7  of  unrestricted  submarine  war- 
fare brought  forth  a  protest  from  Spain;  but  the 
invitation  of  the  United  States  to  neutrals  was 
not  accepted.  The  Republican  leader,  Lerroux,  de- 
nounced the  government  for  its  mild  attitude;  and 
Romanones  gave  way  to  a  ministry  under  Alhuce- 
mas,  which  in  turn  fell  quickly,  and  was  super- 
seded by  another  Dato  ministry,  supported  by 
Conservatives  and  moderate  Liberals.  After  a 
number  of  serious  strikes,  and  considerable  dis- 
content in  military  circles,  Dato  resigned;  and, 
Oct.  27,  1917,  Alhucemas  formed  a  coalition  cabi- 
net. In  March,  1918,  Maura  headed  the  govern- 
ment with  another  coalition  cabinet.  In  August 
of  that  year,  the  government  sent  another  official 
protest  to  Berlin,  stating  that  as  a  result  of  the 
submarine  activities,  more  than  20%  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  had  been  sunk,  and  more  than  no 
Spanish  sailors  killed,  and  that,  accordingly,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  seize  German  vessels  interned 
in  Spanish  ports,  to  make  up  for  the  lost  tonnage. 
In  November  Alhucemas  formed  a  cabinet  of  all 
Liberal  groups  and  in  December  he  gave  way  to 
the  leadership  of  Romanones  again.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  sympathy  in  Spain  during  the  World 
War,  particularly  from  the  upper  classes,  was  with 
Germany.  "The  reasons  for  such  sympathy  may 
be  briefly  summarized.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Spanish  Court  was  decidedly  Austrian.  The  King 
of  Spain,  when  receiving  Ambassador  Gerard  after 
the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many had  been  broken,  said,  'Do  not  forgot  that 
besides  being  King  of  Spain,  I  am  an  .Austrian 
Archduke.'  King  Alfonso  was  powerless  to  op- 
pose his  mother.  Queen  Maria  Christina.  The 
Court  circle  supported  her  and  the  aristocracy  fol- 
lowed her  lead.  Second,  the  army.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  the  professional  soldiers  of  all  the 
European  and  Latin  Ameri(:in  rounfries  were  pro- 
German.  Third,  the  church.  The  Spanish  clergy 
have  always  been  hostile  to  France.     Owing  to  the 
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disestablishment  of  the  Church  in  France  by  the 
Cabinet  of  VValdeck-Rousseau  and  Combes,  Catho- 
lic opinion  in  Spain  nourished  a  deep  enmity 
towards  the  neighboring  nations.  .  .  .  Fourth,  the 
faculties  of  the  Spanish  universities  belong,  as  a 
rule,  to  another  age;  they  have  very  httle  influence 
on  the  national  mind,  since  that  is  essentially 
formed  through  the  education  given  by  the  reli- 
gious orders.  One  has  to  reckon  also  with  the 
political  world.  The  Spanish  Parliament,  acting  as 
a  kind  of  trustee  of  neutrality,  became  stifled.  All 
the  monarchist  parties  joined  in  forming  a  union 
sacree  of  silence,  and  for  four  years  it  was  impos- 
sible to  deal  in  Parliament  with  international  poli- 
tics. Moreover,  the  influence  of  Austria  was  insidi- 
ous and  that  of  Germany  overwhelming.  The 
result  was  that  Parliament,  the  press,  the  clergy, 
the  army  office-holders,  and  diplomats, — all  the 
pillars  of  the  state,  in  fact — were  infected  by  the 
Austro-German  influence  and  propaganda.  .  .  .  Re- 


ALFONSO  XIII 

publicans,  Catalanists,  Nationalists  of  Catalonia 
and  of  Vasconia,  separatists  of  every  description, 
Socialists,  and  syndicalists,  all  were  favorable  to 
the  Allied  cause.  .  .  .  Seiior  Dato,  while  apparently 
exhibiting  pro-Ally  feelings  and  trying  to  win  the 
confidence  of  the  Cabinets  of  Paris  and  London, 
in  fact  gave  every  facility  to  Prince  Ratibor 
[German  ambassador]  to  extend  German  influence 
in  Spain.  Senor  Prieto  and  Senor  Alba  have  been 
too  colorless  and  lacking  in  assertiveness  to  deal 
properly  with  Ministerial  work  in  war-time.  .  .  . 
As  to  Count  Romanones,  .  .  .  during  the  war  he 
took  no  steps  towards  relieving  the  hard  economic 
conditions  into  which  the  war  was  bringing  the 
Spanish  people,  and  although  himself  a  shrewd 
business  mnn,  he  had  no  practical  policy  for  light- 
ening the  sufferings  of  the  poor.  Moreover,  his 
lack  of  willingness  in  these  matters  is  equal  to  his 
ignorance.  Seiior  Maura  had  no  responsibility  for 
the  direction  of  the  official  poHcy,  but  he  did  have 
a  strong  influence  over  the  ideas  which  prevailed 
among  the  classes  who  were  aiming  at  the  thor- 
ough Germanization  of  Spain.  Excluded  from 
office  for  a  number  of  years  on  account  of  the 
Barcelona  rebelUon  of  1909  he  cherished  ill-feeling 


towards  the  King — an  open  secret  throughout 
Spain.  In  sentiment  he  was  a  thorough  Germano- 
phile,  and  his  party,  one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
controlled  that  ever  existed,  shared  the  sentiment; 
but  the  hope  of  being  some  day  recalled  to  power 
kept  him  wavering  constantly  in  attitude  and 
mind.  The  whole  political  situation  in  Spain,  in 
fact,  was  subjected  to  a  general  belief  that  the 
Germany  army  was  unconquerable.  From  the 
King  of  Spain  down  to  the  last  lackey  of  any  offi- 
cial bureau,  German  propaganda  was  successful; 
nobody  expected  that  the  Allies  were  going  to 
have  a  striking,  definitive,  or  swift  victory.  The 
surprise  of  all  classes  of  people  in  Spain,  accord- 
ingly, was  very  great  when  they  saw  the  fall  of 
the  Central  Empires.  Spanish  opinion  was  shat- 
tered. .  .  .  The  Allied  Cabinets  knew  very  well 
that  the  King,  who  had  never  been  thoroughly 
pro-Ally,  clung  even  more  tenaciously  to  the  Ger- 
man cause  after  the  utterances  of  President  Wilson, 
the  spring  of  191 7,  regarding  the  dynastic  situa- 
tion in  Europe.  King  Alfonso  did  not  like  that 
allusion.  .  .  .  The  success  of  the  Allies  created  con- 
fusion in  official  quarters,  and  all  their  personages, 
who,  not  being  too  much  compromised  by  their 
pro-German  procHvities,  were  able  to  launch  new 
poHcics,  were  eager  to  take  advantage  of  the  new 
international  situation.  ...  At  the  time  of  the  armi- 
stice, Count  Romanones  knew  very  well  that  the 
King  of  Spain  was  eager  to  abandon  the  isolation  to 
which  the  Spanish  monarchy,  deprived  of  all  the 
flattering  prospects  which  it  had  been  nourishing 
on  account  of  the  offers  made  by  Germany  in 
case  the  latter  were  successful,  was  about  to  be 
left  by  the  peace.  A  new  link  was  accordingly 
created  between  the  Crown  and  Count  Romanones. 
Notorious  pro- Germans  in  official  quarters  encour- 
aged Count  Romanones,  who  presently  asked  an 
appointment  to  the  United  States.  As  Germany 
had  invited  the  intervention  of  the  President  under 
the  fourteen  points,  the  Spanish  monarchy,  which 
did  not  feel  inclined  to  apologize  openly  to  the 
Cabinets  of  Paris  and  London,  had  to  reveal  its 
plight  of  being  conquered  without  having  fought, 
and  of  asking  the  interposition  of  President  Wil- 
son in  order  to  be  admitted  to  some  of  the  peace 
negotiations  and,  if  possible,  to  a  seat  at  the  Peace 
Conference.  Needless  to  say  nothing  came  of  it. 
.  .  ,  Germany  had  offered  to  Spain  Gibraltar,  the 
French  zone  in  Morocco,  and  Portugal.  There  is 
in  Spain  a  militarist  party  which  desires  to  re- 
cover the  prestige  lost  in  the  Spanish  American 
War,  and  the  German  offers  became  the  basis  of  a 
new  Spanish  mihtarism.  That  programme  has 
gone  to  pieces,  but  the  influence  of  the  militarist 
party  continues,  and  accounts  for  all  the  Minis- 
terial changes  of  the  past  two  years.  King  Alfonso 
has  had  throughout  his  hfe  an  eager  desire  to 
build  up  an  army  absolutely  attached  to  his  person. 
He  was  thoroughly  wedded  to  the  conquest  of 
Morocco,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
his  future  fortune  as  a  ruler  depended  largely 
on  this  colonial  adventure.  The  army  looked  upon 
the  matter  as  its  raison  d'etre  and  as  a  preparation 
for  further  undertakings,  but  with  the  plans  now 
ascribed  to  France  and  England,  the  Spanish  army 
will  be  reduced  to  the  small  function  of  supporting 
the  throne.  In  the  army  itself,  however,  there 
is  great  discontent  because  of  favoritism  in  the 
granting  of  rewards  to  officials,  an  evil  which  has 
prevailed  for  the  last  decade." — J.  Brossa,  Do- 
mestic and  foreign  policy,  of  Spain  (Nation,  Apr. 
S,  1919). — See  also  World  Wak:  1916;  X.  German 
rule  in  northern  France  and  Belgium:  a,  3;  1917: 
XI.  Efforts  toward  peace:  b;  Miscellaneous  auxil- 
iary services:  III.  Press  reports  and  censorship:  d,  1. 
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1917-1918. — Agitation  for  self-government  in 
Catalonia.     See  Catalonia;    1917-1919. 

1919. — Outbreaks  in  the  Riff.  See  Morocco:  1919. 

1919. — Measures  to  control  food  supply. — 
Creation  of  government  tribunal  in  ministry  of 
supplies.    See  Food  regulation:  1918-1920. 

1919. — Represented  at  conference  of  Inter- 
national Union  of  Academies.  See  International 
Union  of  Academies:  Conference  called  by  French 
Academy. 

1919-1920. — Collapse  of  the  Romanones  gov- 
ernment.— Reactionary  Maura  ministry. — Nu- 
merous government  changes. — On  April  3,  1919, 
a  commission  was  named  to  study  Spain's  entry 
into  the  League  of  Nations;  and,  as  a  result,  the 
Paris  conference  was  informed  that,  if  no  further 
modifications  were  made  in  the  covenant,  Spain 
would  enter  the  League.  Labor  agitations  at  Bar- 
celona proved  too  much  for  the  Liberal  Romanones 
cabinet  to  deal  with;  and  finally  on  April  14, 
1919,  it  resigned  and  the  Conservative  leader, 
Maura,  returned  to  power,  naming  as  his  minister 
of  finance,  Senor  La  Cierva,  whose  previous  reac- 
tionary attitude  toward  labor  had  led  to  a  protest 
from  the  General  Confederation  of  Labor.  Re- 
actionary elements  in  the  army  were  undoubtedly 
largely  influential  in  this  change,  insisting  especially 
on  the  inclusion  of  La  Cierva  in  the  cabinet.  In 
July,  1919,  "despite  continual  protests  on  the  part 
of  various  ministers,  right  up  to  the  last,  that 
it  was  stable  and  that  having  the  sympathy  of 
the  country  it  would  carry  on,  the  Maura  Gov- 
ernment has  suddenly  collapsed.  ...  A  new  min- 
istry was  formed  after  some  very  anxious  moments, 
with  Joaquin  Sanchez  de  Toca  as  Premier.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Toca  is  the  leading  member  of  the  official 
Conservative  Party,  led  by  Eduardo  Dato,  the 
latter  being  understood  to  have  refused  to  form 
a  government  only  on  private  and  personal 
grounds."' — Christian  Science  Monitor,  July  19 
and  22,  1919. — In  the  following  December,  Salazar, 
a  follower  of  Maura,  superseded  Toca  as  premier; 
and,  in  May,  1920,  Dato  returned.  In  April,  1920, 
there  were  labor  disturbances  at  Saragossa  and  at 
Valencia  where  many  syndicalists  participated.  In 
June,  came  severe  bread  riots  in  Madrid,  in  fact 
the  death  rate  there  showed  an  increase  over  the 
year  before,  due  to  tuberculosis  and  malnutrition, 
probably  to  be  explained  by  the  tremendous  cost 
of  food.  As  in  other  countries,  the  Socialists  split 
into  communists  and  moderates.  In  the  autumn  of 
1920  the  social  programme  of  Dato  comprised 
bills  dealing  with  workman's  insurance  and  the 
housing  problem. — See  also  Labor  organization: 
1919:  Organized  labor  in  Spain;  1920-1922;  Child 
welfare  legislation:  1899-1921;  Social  insur- 
ance:   Details   for  various  countries:   Spain:    1919. 

1921. — Assassination  of  Premier  Dato. — Sin- 
dicato  Unico. — Work  of  Anido,  governor  of 
Barcelona. — On  March  8,  1921,  Premier  Dato, 
while  on  his  way  home  from  the  Chamber,  was 
shot  and  killed  by  two  members  of  Spain's  noto- 
rious secret  society.  This  society  is  known  as  the 
"Sindicato  Unico,  a  labor  organization,  which  has 
passed  through  several  stages  of  development  since 
Prince  Ratibor,  the  German  Ambassador,  who 
nursed  it  through  its  adolescence,  left  it  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  its  typical  Spanish  leaders  when 
he  shook  the  dust  of  Spain  from  his  boots  in  the 
Autumn  of  1918.  Although  early  characterized 
as  a  more  violent,  more  individual  form  of  Bolshe- 
vism, its  methods  were  distinctly  southern,  not 
northern,  and  essentially  Spanish — but  Spanish  of 
the  worst  age  of  rcliuious  and  political  i)ersecu- 
tion.  Early  in  1919  it  began  to  embrace  labor 
unions  and  benevolent  societies  which  had  grown 


up  in  almost  every  department  of  Spanish  activity 
— not  only  among  industrial  workers,  but  among 
school  teachers,  lawyers,  physicians  and  civil  serv- 
ants. Pensions  and  a  united  front  against  em- 
ployers were  its  alluring  baits.  Thousands  inno- 
cently joined,  believing  the  millennium  of  all  labor 
was  at  hand.  In  the  Autumn  of  1919,  however, 
when  certain  unions  asked  for  an  accounting  of 
funds,  as  the  promised  pensions  had  not  been  paid, 
it  was  cfiscovered  that  the  organization  had  no 
discernible  head  and  that  the  funds  had  disap- 
peared. There  was  a  great  uproar ;  there  were 
threats  of  reprisals,  legal  and  otherwise,  and 
wholesale  attempts  to  withdraw  from  the  organi- 
zation, particularly  among  the  brain  workers.  This 
was  .not  permitted.  Those  who  denounced  the 
Sindicato  Unico  were  warned.  If  they  failed  to 
heed  the  warning  they  were  assassinated.  With 
such  an  organization  it  may  be  imagined  what 
Spanish  industry  became  when  the  power  of  the 
Sindicato  Unico  was  used  in  factory,  mine  or 
shipping  concern,  particularly  at  Barcelona,  which, 
aside  from  being  Spain's  greatest  industrial  city, 
was  also  the  headquarters  of  the  dread  society. 
Where  workers  refused  to  join,  where  employers 
attempted  to  break  strikes  or  to  maintain  the 
'open  shop,'  where  even  Government  officials  at- 
tempted to  intervene  there  was  only  one  answer 
for  the  intransigeant  workers,  employers  and  offi- 
cials. That  answer  was  assassination.  .  .  .  Gov- 
ernor after  governor,  both  civil  and  mihtary,  after 
a  brief  experience,  returned  from  Barcelona  in 
despair,  happy  to  have  escaped  death.  In  July 
[1920]  the  shadow  settled  down  over  the  capital. 
A  general  strike  had  been  called.  The  orders  call- 
ing it  were  not  generally  obeyed.  There  were  con- 
sequently assassinations  of  the  Barcelona  type.  .  .  . 
The  Government  seemed  helpless,  when  news  came 
from  Barcelona  of  the  assassination  of  Maestre 
Laborde,  the  Civil  Governor.  Then  Sefior  Dato 
did  something  for  which  he  was  later  to  pay  with 
his  life.  The  animus  against  the  Prime  Minister 
was  both  individual  and  collective.  It  was  in- 
dividual because  he  took  measures  to  throttle  the 
Sindicato  Unico  in  its  lair,  Barcelona.  It  was 
collective  because  during  the  throttling  a  conspiracy 
for  the  elimination  of  not  only  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment, but  the  bourgeoisie  Government  of  France 
and  Italy  was  revealed.  .  .  .  [Premier  Dato  or- 
dered General  Martinez  Anido  to  go  to  Barcelona 
as  military  governor.]  General  Martinez  Anido  is 
a  mild,  soft-spoken  little  man.  When  he  arrived 
in  Barcelona  he  was  greeted  with  jeers.  .  .  .  But 
.-Xnido  was  at  work.  He  was  organizing  a  won- 
derful espionage  system,  and  his  agents  creeping 
up  from  one  union  to  another,  from  one  commit- 
tee to  another,  finally  reached  Roy  del  Sucre,  the 
reputed  brains  of  the  entire  organization.  Then 
General  Martinez  Anido  struck.  In  twenty-four 
hours  he  had  caused  over  100  arrests.  .  .  .  While 
Anido  was  trying  to  bring  the  Sindicato  Libre 
to  reason,  Valencia  and  Saragossa  were  beginning 
to  feel  the  society  of  murder,  and  in  Madrid  its 
activities  became  more  open  and  daring.  The 
press  of  the  capital  became  panicky,  and  there 
came  about  the  curious  spectacle  of  the  clerical 
and  military  press  both  crying  for  a  military  dic- 
tatorship. ...  It  is  likely  that  the  late  prime 
minister  sympathized  with  these  sentiments.  .  .  . 
He  attempted  to  resign  .several  times,  and  only 
remainefl  at  his  post  at  the  urgent  reciue.st  of  the 
King.  Meanwhile,  almost  on  the  eve  of  his  assas- 
sination. El  Sol  took  an  optimistic  view  and 
declared  that  syndicalism  was  jiiu^sini;  away." — 
New  York  Times,  Mar.,  13,  1021. — When,  after  the 
death    of    Dato,    the    conservative    leader,    Maura 
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iound  himself  unable  to  form  a  cabinet,  he  desig- 
nated Manuel  Allende-Salazar,  who  succeeded  in 
forming  a  coalition  ministry.  "At  the  Socialist 
Congress  held  on  April  14  at  Madrid,  the  com- 
munists withdrew  from  the  Socialist  Tarty  after  a 
resolution  to  adhere  to  the  Third  International 
and  to  the  twenty-one  Articles  of  Lenin  which  had 
been  rejected  by  a  vote  of  8,808  to  0,025.  Thus 
the  Spanish  socialists  break  up  into  two  parties 
as  was  the  case  in  Italy,  in  Germany  with  the 
Communists  in  the  minority ;  and  not  as  in  the 
case  of  Switzerland  and  France,  with  the  com- 
munists technically  in  the  majority." — New  York 
Times  Current  History,  May,  1921. 

1921. — Political  outlook. — Possibilities  of  re- 
generation.— "The  Spanish  people  are  by  nature 
extremist,  so  that  the  only  popular  parties  in  the 
country  are  the  Extreme  Left — Socialists,  Repub- 
Ucans,  and  a  sprinkling  of  Anarchists  and  Syndi- 
calists; and  the  E.xtreme  Right— Carlists,  Inte- 
grists.  The  fate  of  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  a 
country  of  extreme  opinions  can  hardly  be  secure. 
In  fact,  its  very  working  is  impossible,  for  it 
requires  a  minimum  of  compromise  which  is 
hardly  attainable  in  Spain.  Thus,  the  men  who 
were  responsible  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Canovas  and  Sagasta  in  particular,  were 
led  to  set  up  a  kind  of  clockwork  regime,  which 
is  to  a  constitutional  monarchy  what  a  spring 
toy  locomotive  is  to  a  steam  railway  engine. 
Drawing  from  the  Right  and  from  the  Left,  the 
Monarchy  succeeds  in  keeping  a  system  of  two 
working  parties,  which,  in  spite  of  the  difference  in 
their  names,  have  but  one  programme — namely, 
to  carry  on  the  Monarchy  through  the  dangers  of 
the  day.  The  King  appoints  a  Cabinet,  and  the 
Cabinet  'makes'  a  general  election  with  such  con- 
summate skill  that  it  can  always  safely  predict 
the  numbers  of  each  of  the  parties  in  the  new 
House.  The  system  is  composed  of  four  partners 
— the  Crown,  which,  given  the  existence  of  the 
system,  is  the  fountain  of  all  power.  The  Church, 
which  guarantees  the  regime  against  the  hostility 
of  the  Right  in  exchange  for  a  liberal  share  in 
the  pomp  and  power  of  the  State.  The  .-XTmy, 
which  defends  the  established  order  against  the 
revolutionary  attempts  of  the  Left,  and  is  therefore 
granted  favours  and  privileges  in  proportion  to  the 
importance  of  its  services.  Lastly,  a  political  set 
in  charge  of  the  constitutional  clockwork,  which 
in  the  fulfilment  of  its  numerous  political  and  eco- 
nomic tasks  finds  a  sufficient  reward  for  its 
patriotic  devotion.  .  .  .  Since  the  death  of  their 
founders,  Canovas  and  Sagasta,  both  the  Conserva- 
tive and  the  Liberal  Parties  have  evinced  a 
tendency  towards  disintegration  which  has  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  no  less  than  four  Liberal  and 
three  Conservative  independent  groups.  Into  this 
atmosphere  of  petty  personal  squabbles  and  intrigue 
the  war  brought  a  fresh  and  far  deeper  element 
of  discord  and  strife,  which  indirectly  illustrated 
the  utter  lack  of  poHtical  thought  characteristic 
of  Spanish  governing  parties.  .  .  .  The  long  crisis 
which  began  in  June,  igiy,  and  lasted  all  through 
the  winter  was,  as  is  well  known,  prompted  by 
three  simultaneous  but  unconnected  events — a  gen- 
eral strike,  the  gathering  of  the  Parliamentary 
Assembly  in  Barcelona,  and  a  military  pronuncia- 
miento.  Behind  each  of  these  movements  stood 
one  of  the  three  forces  which  are  reshaping  Spanish 
political  life — namely.  Socialism,  Regionalism, 
Militarism.  Socialism  is  relatively  new  in  Spain. 
The  Spaniard  is  by  nature  singularly  uneconomic, 
and  his  political  interests  are  mainly  of  an  intel- 
lectual and  a  passional  character.     More  individu- 


alistic even  than  the  Englishman,  the  Spaniard 
feels  that  his  instincts  are  in  harmony  with  syndi- 
calism and  anarchism  rather  than  with  the  meth- 
odical theories  of  Karl  Marx.  ...  Just  as  the 
growth  of  Socialism  represents  the  political  coming 
of  age  of  the  working  classes,  so  Regionalism  is 
the  political  expression  of  the  formation  and  de- 
velopment of  a  provincial  middle  class  which  no 
longer  looks  to  Madrid  as  the  fountain  of  all  life. 
Until  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Spain 
might  be  described  as  a  nation  of  workmen  work- 
ing for  foreign  capitalists  and  of  peasants  working 
for  absenteeist  landlords,  administered  by  an  idle 
or  semi-idle  bourgeoisie  which  lived  on  the  ex- 
ploitation of  Stale  bureauracy,  .  .  .  Several  causes, 
the  main  of  which  are  the  growth  of  an  economic 
spirit  under  the  influence  of  the  age  and  the 
repatriation  of  capital  after  the  Spanish-American 
War,  have  considerably  enlarged  the  share  of 
Spanish  capital  in  Spanish  industry.  ...  As  a 
result  of  this  economic  reconquest  a  pro- 
vincial middle  class  is  gradually  being  formed, 
whose  life  no  longer  depends  on  ministerial 
smiles  or  frowns.  This  fact  is  not  the  cause, 
but  the  condition  which  made  possible  the 
appearance  and  development  of  Regionalism.  .  .  . 
To-day  the  Catalans  are  the  leaders  of  regionalism 
in  Spain.  ...  In  recent  years  the  Catalan  Re- 
gionalists  have  endeavoured  to  help  their  cause  by 
stimulating  Regionalist  ideas  in  other  kingdoms,  a 
movement  similar  to  the  'Federalism  ail  round' 
development  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  agitation. 
They  have  achieved  a  certain  measure  of  success 
in  the  Basque  Provinces  and  Asturias,  and  there 
are  also  promising  signs  in  Aragon,  Galicia  and 
Andalusia.  But  so  far  the  only  RegionaUst  force 
which  counts  in  Spanish  positive  politics  is  Cata- 
lanism,  particularly  its  right  wing  under  Sefior 
Cambo.  Militarism  in  Spain  is  neither  a  move- 
ment of  new  birth  nor  an  infatuation  of  foreign 
origin.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  political  work  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  performed  by  the  Army  or 
with  its  direct  and  indispensable  co-operation. 
Since  then  the  Army  has  kept  it  political  influence, 
but  has  lost  its  Liberal  spirit.  .  .  .  But  in  recent 
years  militarism  has  spread  further,  and  invaded 
the  ground  of  social  and  economic  conflicts.  .  .  . 
Thus  a  whole  trend  of  policy  has  set  in  which 
aims  at  securing  the  stability  of  all  public  serv- 
ices, whether  State  controlled  or  not,  by  means  of 
military  discipline." — S.  de  Madariaga,  Elements  of 
future  Spain  (Contemporary  Review,  May,  1918). 
• — "During  the  last  two  or  three  years,  as  all  who 
have  followed  political  affairs  in  Spain  have  seen, 
all  the  changes  have  been  rung  on  the  possible 
ministerial  formations  according  to  the  monarchical 
system  and  under  the  full  control  of  the  existing 
regime.  Only  the  Left  have  taken  no  official  part 
in  government.  .  .  .  Difficult  as  were  the  tasks 
in  front  of  them,  undeniably  difficult,  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  several  of  these  ministries 
could  have  succeeded  far  better  than  they  did,  and 
crises  of  intensity  could  have  been  avoided  if 
ministers  had  devoted  themselves  more  simply,  sin- 
cerely, and  whole-heartedly  to  the  service  of  their 
country,  instead  of  allowing  themselves  to  become 
obsessed  by  the  most  stupid  forms  of  political  in- 
trigue. .  .  .  Ministers  and  people  can  only  agree 
now  that  government  according  to  the  present 
methods  is  really  nothing  better  than  ridiculous. 
Minister  after  minister  takes  charge  of  the  various 
big  departments,  prepares  a  program,  publishes  it 
in  grandiloquent  terms,  and  before  it  comes  any- 
where near  being  set  into  execution  the  Cabinet 
is  scrapped,  the  program  collapses  and  a  new 
minister    comes    along    with    a    different    scheme. 
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Thus,  for  example,  the  deeply  important,  the  vital 
matter  of  the  education  of  Spain  is  tossed  like 
a  shuttlecock  from  one  politician  to  another.  .  .  . 
So  with  public  works,  and  so  with  all  the  other 
great  affairs  that  matter  most  to  Spain." — Christian 
Science  Monitor,  Jan.  27,  1917. — A  more  hopeful 
sign  is  the  emphasis  laid  by  the  working  class  par- 
ties in  their  political  platforms  on  social  questions. 
"Hitherto  elections  have  been  regarded  by  these 
masses  very  much  as  'fiestas'  of  a  particularly 
rowdy  and  rollicking  character  with  something  to 
be  had  for  nothing — except  a  vote — in  either  money 
or  kind  from  the  candidates.  The  morals  of  the 
business,  the  duties  of  citizenship,  and  the  present 
and  future  welfare  of  the  country  were  matters  of 
no  concern  to  them  r.nd  were  never  considered." — 
Ibid.,  July  28,  1919. 

1921. — Extent  of  dominion  in  Europe. — Col- 
onial possessions.  See  Europe:  Modern;  Polit- 
ical map  of  Europe;  Africa:  Map;  British  em- 
pire: Map  of  the  world. 

1921-1923. — Revolt  in  Morocco.  See  Morocco: 
1921-1923. 

1922. — Represented  at  Genoa  conference.  See 
Genoa  conference  (1922). 

1922. — National  insurance  conference.  See  So- 
cial insurance:  Details  for  various  countries: 
Spain:    1922. 

1922-1923. — Military  coup  d'6tat. — Barcelona 
the  center. — Captain-General  Rivera  made  dic- 
tator.— Continued  trouble  between  labor  and 
c  pital. — Defeats  in  Morocco. — The  government 
v.hich  came  into  office  Dec.  7,  1922,  was  con- 
stituted as  follows:  president  of  the  council  (pre- 
mier). Marquis  de  Alhucemas;  foreign  affairs,  San- 
tiago Alba;  justice  and  worship,  Romanones;  war, 
Zamora ;  marine,  Aznar;  finance,  Pedregal;  interior, 
Almodovar;  public  instruction,  Salvatella ;  public 
works,  Gasset;  labor,  Chapaprieta.  "The  crisis 
in  Morocco  culminated  Aug.  20  in  the  defeat  of 
Spanish  troops  at  Tifarauin  by  .A.bdul  Krim's  tribal 
forces,  which  then  beleaguered  the  Spanish  garrison 
there.  About  250  Spaniards  were  killed,  the  Span- 
ish casualties  totaling  nearly  800.  The  Moors  were 
said  to  have  lost  about  500  killed.  Tifarauin  was 
relieved  by  Spanish  forces  from  Melilla,  Aug.  23, 
but  the  fact  that  56,000  Spanish  troops  in  the 
eastern  zone  of  the  Spanish  protectorate  of  Mo- 
rocco were  successfully  defied  by  less  than  11,000 
Moors  gave  rise  to  the  question  in  political  circles: 
'Why  are  the  Spaniards  unable  to  make  head-way 
against  opponents  so  weak  in  numbers,'  Captain 
General  Weyler,  best  known  as  the  'tyrant'  of 
Cuba  before  the  Spanish-American  war,  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  middle  of  August  to  investigate,  as 
Chief  of  Staff,  the  military  situation  in  Morocco 
and  report  to  the  Alhucemas  Cabinet.  .  .  .  [On 
September  13,  1923,  a  military  revolution  broke 
out. J  "The  immediate  cause  of  the  army  revolt, 
which  began  in  Barcelona,  capital  of  the  Province 
of  Catalonia,  was  discontent  over  the  incompetent 
management  of  affairs  in  Morocco.  This  dissatis- 
faction has  not  been  confined  to  the  Spanish  Army, 
but  has  rankled  widely  through  the  whole  body 
politic.  At  the  time  Spain  has  been  torn  by  radi- 
cal conspiracies  most  strongly  manifested  in  the 
recently  suppressed  labor  uprisings  and  assassina- 
tions in  Barcelona,  which  were  succeeded  Sept.  12 
by  a  Separatist  movement  in  Catalonia  suddenly 
manifested  by  riots  in  Barcelona,  accompanied  by 
demands  that  the  King  immerliately  proclaim  the 
independence  of  Catalonia.  The  army  determined 
to  stamp  out  radical  pacifism  and  revolutionism, 
and  at  the  .same  time  to  attempt  to  retrieve  Span- 
ish losses  in  Morocco.  An  organization  formed  by 
leading  officers  of  important  garrisons  sent  an  ulti- 


matum on  Sept.  12  to  the  Cabinet,  demanding  the 
immediate  initiation  of  a  big  offensive  in  Morocco 
and  threatening  a  coup  d'etat  in  case  of  noncompli- 
ance. The  army  organization  made  good  its  threat, 
under  the  leadership  of  .  .  .  Primo  Rivera,  Captain- 
General  of  Barcelona.  He  took  possession  of  Bar- 
celona Sept.  13,  and  the  revolt  spread  rapidly 
through  various  districts  and  provinces.  The  pub- 
lic remained  calm,  apparently  taking  little  inter- 
est in  the  impending  change.^  The  Alhucemas  Cabi- 
net, after  protracted  meetings,  sent  a  request  to 
General  Primo  Rivera  to  abandon  his  revolt  for 
patriotic  reasons,  but  he  absolutely  refused  to  do 
so.  Thereupon,  the  Foreign  Minister,  Santiago 
Alba,  who  was  particularly  obno.xious  to  the  revo- 
lutionary element,  and  the  Minister  of  Labor, 
Felix  Arminan,  resigned  their  portfolios.  The 
Madrid  troops  supported  the  revolt,  pending  the 
arrival  of  the  King  from  his  sojourn  with  the 
Queen  at  their  home  in  Catalonia.  The  revolt  was 
not  against  the  throne,  but  was  distinctly  an  anti- 
Cabinet  movement.  .  .  .  When  King  Alfonso  re- 
turned to  Madrid,  Sept.  14,  Premier  .'\lhucemas  be- 
sought him  to  provide  methods  for  the  punishment 
of  the  revolting  army  men,  but  the  King  declined 
to  do  so.  Thereupon  Premier  Alhucemas  handed 
in  his  own  resignation  and  that  of  his  Ministers, 
which  the  King  accepted.  The  King  then  invited 
General  Primo  Rivera  to  take  charge  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. General  Rivera  set  out  for  Madrid  to 
take  charge  of  the  military  directorate  there,  com- 
posed of  Generals  Cavalcante,  Saro,  Daban,  and 
Frederico  Berenguer,  and  presided  over  by  General 
Munoz  Cobo,  the  Captain  General  of  Madrid. 
Although  martial  law  was  proclaimed  throughout 
the  realm,  no  disturbances  were  reported." — Spain 
(New    York    Times    Current   History,    Oct.,    1923, 

pp.  173-175). 

See  also  Architecture:  Medieval:  Mohamme- 
dan; Renaissance:  Spain;  Asylum,  Right  of: 
Right  of  asylum  in  legations  and  embassies;  Right 
of  asylum  on  merchant  ships;  Colonization:  Span- 
ish; Conservation  of  natural  resources:  Spain; 
Cooperation:  Spain;  Cortes;  Education:  Modern 
developments:  20th  century:  General:  Spain;  Eu- 
rope: Modern:  Rise  of  the  nation-state  in  Euro- 
pean polity;  Flags:  Spain;  History:  20;  Inqui- 
sition; Libraries:  Modern:  Spain  and  Portugal; 
Masonic  societies:  Spain;  Music:  Modern:  1830- 
1908;  Natur-Alization :  Spain;  Painting:  Spanish; 
Philology  :  9 ;  Prison  reform  :  Spain ;  Rural 
credit:  Spain;  Universities  and  colleges:  1526- 
1922. 

Also  in:  R.  Altamira  y  Crevea,  Historica  de 
Espana  y  de  la  civilizacion  espahola. — M.  A.  S. 
Hume,  Spanish  people,  their  origin,  growth  and 
influence. — R.  B.  Merriman,  Rise  of  the  Spanish 
empire  in  the  Old  World  and  New. — Hispanic 
American  Historical  Review. — J.  F.  Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly,  Spanish  literature. — G.  D.  du  Dezert,  L'Es- 
pagne  de  I'ancien  regime. — The  great  cooperative 
history  on  Spain  is  the  Hist  aria  general  de  Espana. 
— R.  Shaw,  Spain  from  within. — M.  P.  Parmele, 
Short   history  of  Spain. 

SPALATO,  seaport  of  Dalmatia,  Jugo-Slavia, 
about  seventy-four  miles  southeast  of  Zara.  See 
Salon  A,  Ancient. 

1915. — Promised  to  Croatia,  Serbia  and  Mon- 
tenegro by  Treaty  of  London.  See  London, 
Treaty  or  Pact  ok. 

SPANDAU,  town  in  Prussia,  eight  miles  north- 
west of  Berlin.  In  1631  it  was  taken  by  Gus- 
tavus  .'Xdolphus.    See  Germany:   16^1. 

SPANISH  AFRICA.  See  Africa:  Modern 
European   occupation:    1914. 

SPANISH  AMERICA.    See  Latin  America. 
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SPANISH  ANNALS.  Sec  Annais;  French, 
lierman,   It.ilian  and  S|)ani.sh  annal?. 

SPANISH  ARMADA,  Destruction  of.  See 
Kngland:  1588:  Spanish  Armada;  1588;  Destruc- 
tion, etc. 

SPANISH  COINS.— "The  early  chroniclers 
make  their  reckonings  of  values  under  different 
names  at  different  times.  Thus  durinj^  the  dis- 
coveries of  Columbus  we  hear  of  little  else  but 
'maravedis';  then  th^  'peso  de  oro'  takes  the 
lead,  together  with  the  'castellano';  all  along 
'marco'  and  'ducado'  being  occasionally  used.  .'\t 
the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century,  and  before  and 
after,  Spanish  values  were  reckoned  from  a  mark 
of  silver,  which  was  the  standard.  A  mark  was 
half  a  pound  either  of  gold  or  silver.  The  gold 
mark  was  divided  into  50  castellanos;  the  silver 
mark  into  eight  ounces.  In  the  reign  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  the  mark  was  divided  by  law  into  65 
'reales  de  vellon'  of  34  maravedis  each,  making 
2,210  maravedis  in  a  mark.  ...  In  the  reign  of 
Alfonso  XI.,  1312-1350,  there  were  125  maravedis 
to  the  mark,  while  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VII., 
1808-1S33,  a  mark  was  divided  into  5,440  mara- 
vedis. In  Spanish  America  a  'real'  is  one-eighth  of 
a  'peso,'  and  equal  to  2^2  reales  de  vellon.  The 
peso  contains  one  ounce  of  silver;  it  was  formerly 
called  'peso  de  ocho  reales  de  plata,'  whence  came 
the  term  'pieces  of  eight,'  a  vulgarism  at  one  time 
in  vogue  among  the  merchants  and  buccaneers  in 
the  West  Indies.  .  .  .  The  castellano,  the  one  fif- 
tieth of  the  golden  mark,  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  was  equivalent  to  4Q0  maravedis  of 
that  day.  The  'peso  de  oro,'  according  to  Oviedo, 
was  exactly  equivalent  to  the  castellano,  and  either 
was  one  third  greater  than  the  ducado  or  ducat. 
The  'doblon'  .  .  .  was  first  struck  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  as  a  gold  coin  of  the  weight  of  two 
castellanos.  The  modern  doubloon  is  an  ounce  of 
coined  gold,  and  is  worth  16  pesos  fuertes.  Re- 
duced to  United  States  currency,  the  peso  fuerto, 
as  sHghtly  alloyed  bullion,  is  in  weight  nearly 
enough  equivalent  to  one  dollar.  Therefore  a  mark 
of  silver  is  equal  to  8  dollars;  a  piece  of  eight, 
equal  to  one  peso,  which  equals  one  dollar;  a  real 
de  vellon,  5  cents;  a  Spanish- American  real,  12^ 
cents;  a  maravedi,  100/276  of  a  cent;  a  castellano, 
or  peso  de  oro  ^2.56;  a  doubloon  S5.14;  a  ducat, 
$1.92;  a  mark  of  gold  $128,  assuming  the  United 
States  alloy.  The  fact  that  a  castellano  was  equiva- 
lent  to  only  490  maravedis  shows  the  exceedingly 
high  value  of  silver  as  compared  with  gold  at  the 
period  in  question." — H.  H.  Bancroft,  History  of 
the  Pacific  states,  v.  i,  pp.  192-193,  footnote. 

SPANISH  COLONIES.  See  Audiencias; 
CoLONiZATiox:  Spanish. 

SPANISH   DRAMA.     See  Drama:    1100-1681. 

SPANISH  ERA.  See  Chronology:  Spanish 
era;  Spain:   B.C.  31-A.D.  180. 

SPANISH  FRIARS.  See  Philippine  islands: 
1900:   Spanish  friars. 

SPANISH  FURY,  Spanish  attack  on  Antwerp 
in  1576.    See  Netherlands:   1575-1577. 

SPANISH  INFLUENZA.  See  Plague:  20th 
century:  Influenza;  World  War:  Miscellaneous 
auxiliary  services:   XIV.  Cost  of  war:  b,  3. 

SPANISH  INQUISITION.     See  Inquisition: 

1203-1525;      I487-1567;     .^UTO-DA-FE. 

SPANISH  LANGUAGE.  See  Philology: 
9;  11. 

SPANISH  LITERATURE:  Periods.— "The 
history  of  Spanish  literature  may  be  divided  into 
four  epochs;  the  first,  extending  from  its  origin 
in  the  twelfth  century  till  the  commencement  of 
the  sixteenth,  the  golden  age  of  Spain:  the  second, 


till  the  decline  of  letters:  the  third,  till  their  res- 
toration and  the  fourth,  from  that  period  till  our 
own  times." — A.  .•Xnaya,  Essay  on  Spanish  lileta- 
ture,  p.  7. 

10th-12th  centuries. — Early  poetry. — Ballads. 
— Drama. — "The  origin  of  Spanish  literature  is  lost 
in  the  obscurity  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  poetic 
spirit  which  then  awoke  in  the  north  of  Spain  was 
doubtless  manifested  in  romances  and  popular  songs. 
Rodrigo  Dicz  de  Vivar  called  El  Campcador  (the 
champion)  and  still  better  known  .  .  .  fas]  the  Cid 
(the  lord  or  leader)  assisted  in  founding  the  king- 
dom of  Castile  .  .  .  about  .  .  .  1036;  and  the 
name  and  exploits  of  that  favorite  hero  .  .  .  were 
probably  celebrated  during  his  own  age  in  imper- 
fect redondillas.  .  .  .  The  character  impressed  up- 
on Spanish  poetry  from  its  rise  denotes  that  the 
era  which  gave  birth  to  the  first  songs  of  chivalry 
must  be  very  remote.  In  the  form,  however,  in 
which  its  romances  now  exist,  it  does  not  appear 
that  even  the  oldest  can  be  referred  to  the  twelfth 
far  less  to  the  eleventh  century." — F.  Bouterweks, 
History  of  Spanish  literature,  p.  17. — "The  balladry 
of  Spain  is  a  priceless  heritage  which  she  has 
guarded  with  unremitting  care.  .  .  .  [According 
to]  Professor  Lang  of  Yale  University  it  .  .  .  [is] 
rash  to  assume  that  ballads  did  not  exist  in  oral 
tradition  long  prior  to  the  fifteenth  century.  .  .  . 
A  few  early  specimens  are  found  scattered  through 
manuscript  cancioneros  or  collections  of  lyrics  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  ...  In  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  broad-sheets  containing  separate 
ballads  or  groups  of  them  began  to  appear.  .  .  . 
The  Silva  de  Varies  romances  published  in  1550 
.  .  .  contain  the  greater  number  of  the  really 
old  ballads.  .  .  .  The  drama  is  present  ...  in  the 
oldest  period  of  Spanish  literature  for  to  the 
twelfth  century  ...  or  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth belongs  an  interesting  .  .  .  mystery  play 
called  the  Misterio  or  Auto  de  los  Reyes  Magos. 
...  It  is  unparalleled  until  after  the  mid-point 
of  the  fifteenth  century." — J.  D.  M.  Ford,  Main 
currents  of  Spanish  literature,  pp.  45,  47,  103-104. 

1200-1500. — Epic  poems. — Court  poetry. — Juan 
Encina. — The  first  Castilian  poet  whose  name 
reaches  us  is  "Gonzalo  de  Berceo  ( ?ii98-?.i264), 
a  secular  priest.  .  .  .  The  Vida  de  Santa  Oria, 
Virgen,  was  his  latest  and  perhaps  most  finishecl 
work.  .  .  .  (Some  of  his  other  works  are)  Sacri- 
ficio  de  la  Misa,  Martirio  de  San  Lorenzo  ...  al- 
together about  some  thirteen  thousand  lines." — J. 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  History  of  Spanish  literature,  p. 
37. — Of  the  greater  epic  poems  belonging  to  the 
category  of  the  artificial  epic,  dealing  with  subjects 
appertaining  to  the  national  history,  the  chief 
ones  are  La  Arancana  by  Alonso  de  Ercilla,  and 
El  Bernado  by  Bernado  \'albuena.  Religious 
epics  deserving  of  note  are  Acevados'  Creadon  del 
Mundo  and  Diego  de  Ojedas'  La  Cristiada.  The 
14th  century  is  marked  by  the  birth  of  the  most 
original  medieval  Spanish  poet:  Juan  Ruiz,  the 
Archpriest  of  Hita.  Ruiz  was  the  most  original 
Spanish  writer  of  the  whole  mediaeval  period  in 
that  his  Castilian  verse  has  the  note  of  personal 
experience.  He  gathered  a  number  of  his  satirical, 
humorous,  and  erotic  poems  into  a  collection  called 
Libro  Del  Buen  Amor.  The  first  half  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  is  characterized  by  the  development 
of  court-poetry,  artificial  and  pretentious.  (Juan 
de  Mena,  Gomez  Maurique  and  Jorge  Maurique 
whose  Coplas  a  la  Muerta  de  su  Padre  is  a  mas- 
terpiece.) To  complete  the  study  of  the  poetry 
of  this  century,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  col- 
lection of  court  poetry  called  Cancioneros.  The 
best    known    is    the    Cancionero    Genera    published 
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by  Hernando  de  Castillo. — Based  on  VV.  Hanssler, 
Handy  bibliographical  guide  to  the  study  of  the 
Spanish  language  and  literature,  pp.  34-36. — "Dur- 
ing the  period  of  Isabella's  rule  there  flourished 
Juan  del  Encina  (1468-1534),  a  man  of  no  mean 
merit  as  a  lyric  poet  and  as  a  musical  composer. 
With  some  exaggeration,  the  historians  of  Spanish 
letters  term  him  the  patriarch  of  the  Spanish 
drama  and  yet,  because  of  the  influence  which  he 
undoubtedly  exerted  upon  certain  playwrights  of 
his  own  day  and  the  immediately  succeeding  gen- 
eration, he  must  be  accorded  a  place  of  prominence. 
...  He  expanded  the  possibilities  of  plot  with  a 
development  of  the  element  of  intrigue  in  what  is 
perhaps  his  best  secular  play,  the  Plauda  y  Vic- 
toriano." — J.  D.  M.  Ford,  Main  currents  of  Span- 
ish literature,  pp.  107-108. — In  Barbieri's  "Can- 
cionero  Musical,"  eighty  of  Encina's  lyrics  with 
musical  settings  are  given.  "His  songs  are  full  of 
devotional  charm.  .  .  .  His  plays  are  fourteen  in 
number,  and  were  undoubtedly  staged.  .  .  .  Fer- 
nando de  Rojas  is  noted  as  being  the  author  of  a 
remarkable  book,  published  in  1499,  the  Tragico- 
media  de  Calisto  y  Melibea,  better  known  as  the 
Celestina,  which  has  been  classed  as  a  play,  or  as 
a  novel  in  dialogue.  ...  Its  influence  is  most 
marked  on  the  novel." — J.  Fitzmaurice-Kelly, 
History   of  Spanish  literature,  pp.   121-122,   125. 

1500-1600. — Lyric  poetry. — Italian  influence. — 
Mendoza. — Conceptistas  and  Cultos. — Introduc- 
tion of  "cultivated  style"  by  Gongora. — Its  in- 
fluence.— Salamanca  school. — The  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  are  characterized  by  a  super- 
abundance of  lyric  poetry.  ...  In  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  Juard  Boncan  Almogaver  "in 
concert  with  his  friend  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  (1503- 
36)  introduced  the  Italian  style  into  Castilian  po- 
etry. .  .  .  [The  reputation]  of  Garcelaso  de  la 
Vega  rests  chiefly  on  his  pastoral  poems.  [He] 
imitated  Virgil  and  Sanazzar,  [and]  united  the  ro- 
mantic character  with  the  correctness  of  the  an- 
cients. .  .  .  The  third  classic  poet  and  at  the  same 
time  the  first  classic  prose  writer  of  Spain  is  Don 
Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  (1503-1575).  ...  In 
no  other  poet's  life  and  work  is  the  real  Castihan 
spirit  of  the  age  of  Charles  so  clearly  displayed. 
.  .  .  During  his  whole  life  [he  united]  in  his  per- 
son the  poet,  the  man  of  letters  and  the  statesman. 
Some  of  his  well-known  works  are  Fabul  de  Adonis, 
Hipomenes  y  Atalanta,  as  well  as  many  redon- 
dillas." — F.  Bouterwek,  History  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture, pp.  112,  125,  130,  135. — "At  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  influence  of  such  poetry  as 
had  tilled  the  Cancioneros  from  the  time  of  John 
the  Second  was  still  acknowledged,  and  Bibero, 
Costana,  Hercdia,  Sanchez  de  Badajoz,  and  their 
contemporaries,  continued  to  be  read,  though  they 
no  longer  enjoyed  the  fashionable  admiration  which 
had  once  waited  on  them.  But  the  change  that 
was  destined  to  overthrow  the  school  to  which 
these  poets  belonged  was  rapidly  advancing;  and 
if  it  were  not  the  most  favorable  that  could  have 
been  made  in  Spanish  lyric  poetry,  it  was  one 
which  .  .  .  the  brilliant  success  of  Garcilasso,  and 
the  circumstances  producing  and  attending  it,  ren- 
dered inevitable.  Among  those  who  contributed 
avowedly  to  this  change  was  Cantoral,  who,  in 
1578,  published  a  volume  of  verse,  in  the  Preface 
to  which  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Spain 
had  hardly  produced  a  poet  deserving  the  name, 
except  Garcilasso; — a  poet,  as  he  truly  adds,  formed 
on  Italian  models.  .  .  .  .Another  of  the  lyric  poets 
of  the  same  period,  and  one  who,  with  better  suc- 
cess, took  the  same  direction,  was  Francisco  de 
Figueroa,  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier,  whose  few 
Castilian  poems  arc  still  acknowledged  in  the  more 


choice  collections  of  his  native  literature.  .  .  .  To 
these  should  be  added  Vicente  Espinel,  who  in- 
vented the  decitnas,  or  revived  the  use  of  them,  and 
who,  in  a  volume  of  poetry  printed  in  1S91,  dis- 
tinguishes the  Italian  forms,  to  which  he  gives 
precedence,  from  the  Castilian,  in  which  his  efforts, 
though  fewer  in  number,  are  occasionally  more 
beautiful  than  anything  he  wrote  in  the  forms  he 
preferred.  But  the  disposition  to  follow  the 
great  masters  of  Italy  was  by  no  means  so  general 
as  the  examples  of  Cantoral,  Figueroa,  and  Es- 
pinel might  seem  to  imply.  .  .  .  Luis  Barahona  de 
Soto,  of  whose  lyric  poems  only  a  few  have  reached 
us,  was  by  no  means  exclusively  of  the  Italian 
school,  though  his  principal  work,  the  famous 
'Tears  of  Angehca,'  is  in  the  manner  of  Ariosto. 
And  Rufo  .  .  .  had  yet  within  him  a  Castilian 
genius,  which  seems  to  have  compelled  him  ...  to 
return  to  the  paths  of  the  elder  poets  of  his  own 
country.  A  still  larger  number  of  the  contempo- 
rary lyrics  of  Damian  de  Vegas  and  Pedro  de  Pa- 
dilla  are  national  in  their  tone;  but  best  of  all  is 
this  tone  heard,  at  this  period,  from  Lopez  Mal- 
donado.  .  .  .  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
during  the  same  period  lived  the  two  greatest 
lyrical  poets  that  Spain  has  ever  produced, — exer- 
cising little  influence  over  each  other,  and  still  less 
over  their  own  times.  .  .  .  One  of  them,  Luis  de 
Leon,  who  died  in  1591,  after  having  given  hardly 
anything  of  his  poetry  to  the  world.  .  .  .  The  other 
was  Fernando  de  Herrera,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Seville. 
.  .  .  Perhaps  a  better  idea  of  the  lyric  poetry  in 
highest  favor  among  the  more  cultivated  classes 
of  Spanish  society,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth,  can 
be  obtained  from  the  collection  of  Pedro  Espinosa, 
entitled  'Flowers  from  the  Most  Famous  Poets  of 
Spain,'  than  from  any  other  single  volume,  or  from 
any  single  author.  It  was  printed  in  1605,  and 
contains  more  or  less  of  the  works  of  about  sixty 
poets  of  that  period,  including  Espinosa  himself. 
.  .  .  But  Fernando  de  Herrera  does  not  appear 
there  at  aU;  and  of  more  than  two  thirds  of  its 
authors,  only  one  or  two  short  pieces  are  given. 
It  is  to  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  an  exhibition  of 
the  taste  of  the  age  when  it  appeared,  rather  than 
as  a  selection  of  what  was  really  best  and  highest 
in  the  older  and  more  recent  Spanish  lyric  poetry 
at  the  opening  of-  the  seventeenth  century.  .  .  . 
Christoval  de  Mesa  comes  a  little  later.  His  lyric 
poems  were  printed  in  161 1,  and  again,  more  amply, 
in  1618.  He  professes  to  have  taken  Herrera  for 
his  master,  for  one  of  his  masters;  but  he  was  long 
in  Italy,  where,  as  he  tells  us,  he  changed  his  style, 
and  from  this  time,  at  least,  he  belongs  with  ab- 
solute strictness  to  the  school  of  Boscan  and  Gar- 
cilasso. Francisco  de  Ocafia  and  Lope  de  Sosa,  on 
the  contrary,  are  as  strictly  of  the  old  Spanish 
school.  .  .  .  They  wrote  for  popular  effect,  seeking 
to  connect  themselves  with  feehngs  that  had  grown 
old  in  the  hearts  of  the  multitude.  The  little 
hymns  of  the  former,  on  the  .Approach  of  the  Ma- 
donna to  Bethlehem,  vainly  asking  for  shelter,  and 
one  by  the  latter,  on  the  Love  and  Grief  of  a  Peni- 
tent Soul,  are  specimens  of  what  is  best  in  this 
peculiar  style  of  Spanish  poetry,  which,  marked 
as  it  is  with  some  rudeness,  carries  back  our 
thoughts  to  the  spirited  old  villancicos  in  which  it 
originated.  Alonso  de  Ledesma,  of  Segovia,  who 
was  born  in  1552,  and  died  in  ibii,,  wrote,  or  rather 
attempted  to  write,  in  the  same  style,  but  failed; 
though  he  succeeded  in  what  may  be  regarded  as  a 
corruption  of  it.  His  'Spiritual  Conceits,'  .  .  .  are 
so  full  of  quaintnesses  and  exaggerations  as  to  take 
from  them  nearly  all  poetical  merit.  .  .  .  .\t  that 
time,   and  very   much   under   the   leading  influence 
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of  Ledesma,  there  was  a  well-known  party  in  Span- 
ish literature  called  the  Tonceptistas'; — a  sect 
composed,  in  a  considerable  decree,  of  mystics,  who 
expressed  themselves  in  metaphors  and  puns,  .  .  . 
whose  influence  was  so  extensive,  that  traces  of  it 
may  be  found  in  many  of  the  principal  writers  of 
the  time,  including  Quevedo  and  Lope  de  Vega. 
Of  this  school  of  the  Conccptistas,  though  Que- 
vedo was  the  more  brilliant  master,  Ledesma  was 
the  original  head.  His  'Monstruo  Imaginado,'  or 
Fanciful  Monster,  first  printed  in  1615,  Ls  little 
else  than  a  series  of  allegories  hidden  under  the 
quibbles  that  are  heaped  upon  them.  .  .  .  But 
there  was  a  more  formidable  party  in  Spanish  lit- 
erature than  that  of  the  Conceptistas;  one  that 
arose  about  the  same  time,  and  prevailed  longer 
and  more  injuriously.  It  was  that  of  the  'Cultos'; 
or  the  writers  who  claimed  for  themselves  a  pe- 
culiarly elegant  and  cultivated  style  of  composition, 
and  who,  while  endeavoring  to  justify  their  claims, 
ran  into  the  most  ridiculous  extravagances,  pedan- 
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try,  and  affections.  That  such  follies  should 
thrive  more  in  Spain  than  elsewhere  was  natural. 
The  broadest  and  truest  paths  to  intellectual  dis- 
tinction were  there  closed ;  and  it  was  not  remark- 
able, therefore,  that  men  should  wander  into  by- 
ways and  obscure  recesses.  They  were  forbidden 
to  struggle  honestly  and  openly  for  truth,  and 
pleased  themselves  with  brilliant  follies  that  were 
at  least  free  from  moral  mischiefs.  .  .  .  Neither  the 
ministers  of  Philip  the  Third  and  Philip  the  Fourth 
nor  the  Inquisition  particularly  patronized  the  false 
style  of  writing  that  prevailed  in  their  time.  .  .  . 
But  they  tolerated  it;  and  that  was  enough.  It 
became  fashionable  at  court  immediately,  and  in 
time  struck  .  .  .  root  in  the  soil  of  the  whole 
country.  ...  It  was  not,  however,  in  Spain  alone 
that  such  follies  were  known.  From  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  a  knowledge  of  the 
great  masters  of  antiquity  had  become,  for  the  first 
time,  common  among  scholars  throughout  the  West, 
efforts  had  been  made  to  build  up  and  cultivate 
a  style  of  writing  not  unworthy  of  their  example 
in  the  languages  of  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe.  .  .     But  the  period  when  such  efforts  were 


made  with  the  least  taste  and  discretion  was  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  .'Seventeenth;  the  period  when  the 
Pleiades,  as  they  were  caliefl,  prevailed  in  France, 
the  Euphuists  in  England,  and  the  Marinisti  in 
Italy.  .  .  .  The  poet  who  introduced  'the  culti- 
vated style'  into  Spanish  literature,  and  whose 
name  that  style  has  ever  since  worn,  was  Luis  de 
Gogora,  a  gentleman  of  Cordova,  who  was  born 
in  1561,  and  was  educated  at  Salamanca." — G. 
Ticknor,  History  of  Spanish  literature,  pp.  4-7, 
13-20. — "Tirso  de  Molina  and  Calderon,  with  most 
of  the  younger  dramatists,  show  the  culto  influence 
in  many  plays;  Jauregui  forgot  his  own  principles, 
and  accepted  the  new  mode;  even  Lope  himself  in 
passages  of  his  later  writings,  yielded  to  preciosity. 
...  It  was,  perhaps,  not  altogether  love  of  notor- 
iety which  seduced  Gongora  into  Carrillo's  ways. 
...  It  is  just  to  believe  that  his  late  ambition  was 
not  all  self-seeking,  and  that  he  aspired  to  renew, 
or  rather  to  enlarge,  the  poetic  diction  of  his  coun- 
try."— J.  Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  History  of  Spanish 
literature,  pp.  291-292. — "Lope  de  Rueda,  the  first 
popular  dramatist,  is  rightly  remembered  as  the 
patriarch  of  the  Spanish  stage.  .  .  .  His  historic 
importance  lies  in  his  invention  of  the  Paso — a  dra- 
matic interlude  turning  on  some  simple  episode. 
.  .  .  His  most  spirited  work  is  given  in  the  Dele- 
itoso  Compendio  (1567)  and  in  the  Registro  de 
Representantes  (1570).  .  .  .  Rueda's  highest  merit 
lies  in  this,  that  he  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
actual  Spanish  Theatre,  and  that  his  dramatic  sys- 
tem became  a  capital  factor  in  his  people's  intel- 
lectual history.  [El  Saco  de  Roma  and  El  Infama- 
dor  by  Juan  de  la  Cueva  are  also  worthy  of  note.] 
.  .  .  The  most  eminent  poet  of  the  Salamancan 
school  is  Luis  Ponce  de  Leon  (1529-91),  who  wrote 
Profecia  del  Tajo,  A  Crista  Crucifijado  (sometimes 
ascribed  to  Miguel  Sanchez),  and  many  odes.  .  .  . 
His  concise  eloquence  and  his  classic  purity  of 
expression  rank  him  (also)  among  the  best  mas- 
ters of  Castilian  prose.  .  .  .  His  celebrated  treatise, 
Los  Nombres  de  Crista,  is  the  greatest  of  Spanish 
mystic  books  .  .  .  and  a  book  still  held  in  great 
esteem  is  his  Per  feet  a  Casada.  .  .  .  [From  Luis  de 
Leon  we  turn  to]  Santa  Teresa  de  Jesus,  whose 
name  in  the  world  was  Teresa  de  Cepeda  y  Ahu- 
mada  (1515-82),  who  is  not  only  a  glorious  saint 
and  a  splendid  figure  in  the  annals  of  religious 
thought:  who  ranks  as  a  miracle  of  genius,  as,  per- 
haps, the  greatest  woman  who  ever  handled  pen,  the 
single  one  of  her  sex  who  stands  beside  the  world's 
most  perfect  masters.  .  .  .  Her  masterpiece  is  the 
Castillo  Interior.  [She  also  wrote  Concept  as  del 
Amor  de  Dios  and  C amino  de  Perfeccion.]" — J. 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  History  of  Spanish  literature,  pp. 
142-147,  150-151,  168-169,  193-195. 

1590-1680.  —  "Golden  Age."  —  Drama.  —  Ro- 
mance.— Cervantes. — Lope  de  Vega. — Calderon. 
— "During  the  earlier  generations  of  the  modern 
period  the  vitality  of  Spain  was  second  to  none. 
Not  only  were  the  Spaniards  the  acknowledged 
leaders  in  exploitation  of  the  New  World,  but  in 
the  sixteenth  century  it  was  Spain  that  evolved 
a  new  literary  species — the  picaresque  or  picaroon 
novel,  in  which  the  hero  is  a  rogue  or  a  vagabond. 
The  Lazarillo  de  Tarmes,  composed  in  terse  Cas- 
tilian, became  the  vogue  in  all  Western  European 
countries,  and  continues  to  afford  amusement  to 
readers  of  the  twentieth  century.  About  the  same 
time  Spain  gave  birth  to  two  geniuses  who  in  sev- 
eral respects  have  never  been  equalled  by  any 
country.  Cervantes  is  a  familiar  name  in  literary 
history.  Neither  his  sonnets  nor  his  pastorals, 
neither  his  moral  tales  nor  his  dramas  are  com- 
parable with  his  fascinating  Dan  Quixote.     It  is  as 
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a  sympathetic  humorist,  national  and  universal, 
that  he  occupies  a  unique  position  among  the 
immortals.  As  for  Lope  de  Vega,  it  is  true  that 
there  were  Spanish  Dramatists  before  him,  but 
his  versatility  embraced  prose  and  poetry  of  all 
kinds.  Lope  de  Rueda  had  written  for  the  masses, 
whereas  Lope  de  Vega  wrote  for  everyone  in  the 
Iberian  peninsula.  Some  of  his  work  is  very  loose 
in  construction,  yet  this  is  no  surprise  if  we  can 
believe  that  he  wrote  eighteen  hundred  plays  and 
over  four  hundred  autos.  In  fertility  of  invention 
Lope  de  Vega  is  unparalleled.  Though  he  fails 
to  make  the  universal  appeal  of  a  Shakespeare,  he 
has  afforded  numerous  hints  for  plot  and  incident 
to  the  dramatists  of  other  countries." — A.  S.  Mac- 
kenzie, Evolution  of  literature,  pp.  353-354. — "The 
great  age  (or  Golden  Age)  of  Spanish  literature  and 
art  [was]  from  1590  to  1680,  covering  the  period 
of  the  great  literary  movements  in  England  and 
France,  and  of  the  decline  of  power  of  Spain.  .  .  . 
The  peculiar  trend  of  the  Spanish  temperamen! 
[at  this  time  was]  toward  imaginative  literature, 
such  as  the  drama  and  romance.  .  .  .  Miguel  de 
Cervantes  Saavedra  (1547-1616),  descended  from 
a  family  of  the  lesser  nobility,  (was  a  native  of 
Alcala  de  Henares) .  His  first  book  was  Galatea, 
(1585).  .  .  .  He  was  rather  a  failure  as  a  drama- 
tist, but  two  of  his  plays  survive.  El  Trato  de  Argel 
and  La  Nutnancia.  ...  It  is  difficult  to  say  just 
when  Don  Quixote,  his  masterpiece,  was  written. 
[He]  completed  the  first  part  at  Valladolid  in  1604. 
From  1606  until  his  death  in  1616,  Cervantes  lived 
at  Madrid,  where  he  wrote  the  second  part  of  Don 
Quixote  and  the  Novelas  Examplares  (1613)."^ — 
D.  E.  Smith,  Rise  and  fall  of  Spanish  power  in 
Europe  and  America,  p.  17. — "Cervantes  essayed 
his  powers  as  novelist,  writer  of  short  stories, 
dramatist,  lyric  poet  and  literary  critic.  In  prose 
fiction  he  attained  to  an  unqualified  triumph;  in 
the  drama  he  evinced  some  ability  but  not  enough 
to  win  for  his  pieces  a  place  on  the  boards;  in  his 
verse  he  was  pedestrian  more  often  than  not ;  and 
in  his  attempts  to  appraise  the  hterary  productions 
of  others  he  evinced  great  kindliness  of  heart  and 
hardly  any  critical  acumen.  .  .  .  The  occasional 
verse  which  strews  the  whole  path  of  the  literary 
course  of  Cervantes,  as  well  as  the  effusions  im- 
bedded in  his  longer  works,  such  as  the  Don 
Quixote,  reveals  his  mastery  of  meter  and  rhyme, 
but  they  disclose  also  his  lack,  except  on  rare 
occasions,  of  true  lyric  inspiration.  .  .  .  When  he 
addressed  himself  to  prose  fiction,  Cervantes  exer- 
cised his  talents  with  consummate  skill.  .  .  .  The 
greatest  book  in  Spanish  is  a  novel,  the  Don 
Quixote,  which,  by  the  contrariety  of  fate,  came 
into  existence  with  the  express  purpose  on  its 
author's  part  of  destroying  the  vogue  of  a  great 
category  of  novels,  that  of  the  romances  of  chiv- 
alry."— J.  D.  M.  Ford,  Main  currents  of  Spanish 
literature,  pp.  83,  84,  8q,  208. — "In  his  own  day 
Cervantes  was  shone  down  by  the  ample,  varied, 
magnificent  gifts  of  Lope  Felix  de  Vega  Carpio 
(1562-1635):  a  very  'prodigy  of  nature,'  as  his 
rival  confesses.  .  .  .  Lope's  earliest  surviving  play, 
El  Verdadero  Amante,  was  written  in  his  thir- 
teenth year.  .  .  .  The  first  considerable  work 
printed  with  Lope's  name  upon  the  title-page  was 
his  Draf;ontea  (15Q8),  an  epic  poem  in  ten  cantos 
on  the  last  cruise  and  death  of  Francis  Drake.  .  .  . 
In  I5QQ  he  published  his  .  .  .  poem,  San  Isidro, 
in  honour  of  Madrid's  patron  saint.  .  .  .  Two  hun- 
dred sonnets  in  Lope's  Rimas  are  thought  to  have 
been  issued  separately  in  1602.  ...  To  1604  belong 
the  five  prose  books  of  the  Peregrino  en  su  Patria, 
a  prose  romance.  .  .  .  Dorotea  (1632),  a  prose  play 
fashioned  after  the  model  of  the  Celeslina.  is  in- 


teresting as  a  piece  of  self-revelation.  ...  On  Au- 
gust 23,  163s,  four  days  before  his  death,  he  com- 
posed his  last  poem.  El  Siglo  de  Oro.  .  .  .  Lope 
left  no  achievement  unattempted:  the  epic,  the  pas- 
toral, the  romantic  novel,  poems  narrative  and 
historical,  countless  eclogues,  epistles  not  to  speak 
of  short  tales  and  sonnets  innumerable." — J.  Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly,  History  of  Spanish  literature,  pp. 
241-252. — "The  vast  number  of  his  plays,  the  wide 
range  of  his  literary  activities,  and  his  unrivalled 
popularity  in  Spain  are  noteworthy,  and  under  his 
influence  the  Spanish  drama  reached  its  highest 
development."— D.  E.  Smith,  Rise  and  fall  of  Span- 
ish power  in  Europe  and  America,  p.  17. — "Pedro 
Calderon  de  la  Barca,  born  at  Madrid  in  1600,  of  a 
northern  noble  family,  lived  a  long  life  of  eighty- 
one  years  which  made  him  a  witness  of  social 
and   political   decay   in   his   native   land.  .  .  .  Cal- 
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deron  is  a  great  national  poet  and  dramatist.  Com- 
ing as  he  did  in  the  wake  of  Lope,  he  inherited  the 
splendid  scenic  traditions  of  the  i6th  century,  to 
which  Lope  had  given  an  ample  development,  and 
to  them  Calderon  gave  an  interpretation  which 
captivated  his  contemporaries  as  it  did  posterior 
generations.  ...  He  is  the  preeminent  Spanish 
dramatic  poet  of  a  single  century,  the  17th  century 
in  which  he  lived.  ...  Of  less  varied  talents  than 
Lope,  Calderon  gave  expression  to  himself  through 
his  dramas  alone,  but,  none  the  less,  he  is  one  of 
the  sweetest  and  often  one  of  the  most  sublime  of 
Spanish  lyric  poets,  for  his  dramas  are  saturated 
with  lyrism  from  beginning  to  end.  .  .  .  Through 
the  efforts  of  Juan  Boscan  and  Garciiaso  de  la 
Vega,  the  sonnet,  the  octave,  the  canzone,  and  other 
forms  long  used  in  Italy  were  naturalized  for  good 
and  all  in  Castilian  territory,  enriching  Spanish 
prosody  without  displacing  the  inherited  native 
forms;  for  the  long  scries  of  true  poets  who,  in  the 
succeeding  years  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
shed  luster  on  Spanish   letters  of  the  Golden   Age 
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use  at  will  both  the  indigenous  and  the  exotic 
measures.  IJlance  down  the  hst  of  only  the  great- 
est of  these  singers  and  you  will  encounter  the 
names  of  Garcilaso,  a  soldier  by  profession,  who 
;ihvays  breathed  into  the  oaten  pipe  of  the  shep- 
lu'rd;  Herrera,  the  cleric  who  excelled  in  the  mar- 
tial strains  in  which  he  celebrated  the  battle  of 
Lepanto  and  the  Prowess  of  Don  John  of  Austria; 
Luis  de  Leon,  the  gentle  mystic  and  even-tempered 
humanist;  Gongora,  brilliant  in  his  moments  of 
sanity;  Lope  de  Vega,  the  irrepressible,  the  inex- 
haustible, well-nigh  perfect  in  all  lyric  accomplish- 
ments; Quevedo,  the  ready  satirist;  and  Calderon, 
who  steeped  in  lyricism  nearly  all  his  dramatic 
achievement." — J.  D.  M.  Ford,  Main  currents  of 
Spanish  literature,  pp.  158,  183-184. — "Pedro  Cal- 
deron de  la  Barca  (i 600-1 681)  was  the  official  court 
dramatist  and  leading  man  of  letters  in  Spain  after 
the  death  of  Lope  de  Vega.  .  .  .  The  drama  took 
no  new  form  under  his  direction,  but  he  wrote  with 
greater  finish  than  Lope,  .  .  .  and  his  plays  .  .  . 
[have  been]  a  treasury  of  plots  for  writers  since 
his  day." — D.  E.  Smith,  Rise  and  jail  of  Spanish 
Poiver  in  Europe  and  America,  p.  18. — "Calderon's 
prose  WTitings  are  small  in  volume  and  in  import- 
ance. ...  A  great  lyric  poet,  his  lyrics  are  mostly 
included  in  his  plays  .  .  .  [among  which  are]  El 
Aslrologo  fingido,  .  .  .  Alcalde  de  Zalamea,  Dama 
Duende,  and  El  Maestro  de  Danzar.  .  .  .  Two 
other  names  to  be  remembered  in  the  Golden  Age 
of  Spanish  literature  are  Tirso  de  MoHna  (1571- 
1648),  whose  masterpiece  is  his  Burlador  de  Se- 
villa  y  Convidado  de  Piedra  and  who  also  wrote 
the  Cigarrales,  El  Amor  y  la  Amistad,  and  Don  Gil 
de  las  Calzas  Verdes;  and  Juan  Ruiz  de  Alarcon 
(?iS8i-i63q)  whose  best  plays  are  Verdad  Sos- 
pecha.  Las  Paredes  Oyen,  Ell  Axamen  de  Maridos 
and  El  Te'jedor  de  Segovia  and  Ganar  Amigos." — 
J.  Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  History  of  Spanish  literature, 
pp.  318-320. — See  also  Drama:    1100-1681. 

18th  century. — Reform  movement. — School  of 
Seville. — "No  sooner  had  Spanish  poetry  of  the 
Golden  Age  reached  the  heights  of  sublimity  than 
there  was  woven  about  it  the  blighting  spell  of 
cultism,  a  movement  of  vicious  formalism  with 
concomitant  bombast  and  forced  obscurity  of  ex- 
pression. To  this  the  poet  Gongora  gave  the  great 
impetus.  .  .  .  But,  in  the  fourth  decade  of  the  i8th 
century,  a  reform  movement  was  inaugurated  by 
Ignacio  Luzan,  a  man  of  taste  and  learning,  who 
proposed  in  his  Poetica  that  all  poetic  productions 
in  Spanish  be  subject  to  rigid  rules  such  as  had 
obtained  in  France  during  the  classic  age  of  the 
17th  century  and  still  had  sway  in  that  neigh- 
boring country.  In  spite  of  some  opposition  the 
proposals  of  Luzan  met  with  acceptance.  ...  At 
Seville  there  had  its  center,  before  the  end  of  the 
i8th  century,  another  band  of  poets,  therefore, 
designated  the  School  of  Seville.  Preeminent 
among  its  members  stood  Arjona,  Blanco,  Lista 
and  Reinoso,  who,  like  the  representative  figures 
of  the  School  of  Salamanca,  display  in  their  output 
the  effects  of  neo-classic  restraint,  which,  however, 
is  tempered  in  their  case  by  a  tendency  toward 
greater  freedom  of  lyric  utterance." — J.  D.  M. 
Ford,  Main  currents  of  Spanish  literature,  pp. 
187-188. 

19th-20th  centuries. — Romantic  movement. — 
Modern  novel. — "With  the  passionately  patriotic 
utterances  of  two  forceful  poets,  Manuel  Jose 
Quintana  and  Juan  Nicasio  Gallego,  Spanish  litera- 
ture of  the  19th  century  is  worthily  ushered  in. 
Their  odes  and  elegies  voice  the  sentiments  of  those 
Spaniards  who,  with  spirit  unbroken,  sprang  up  to 
combat  the  French  invader.  .  .  .  While  Quintana 
was  still  lording  it  at  Madrid,  .  .  .  preaching  and 


practicing  neo-classicism,  the  movement  toward  ro- 
manticism, which  had  already  swept  over  the  rest 
of  Europe,  reached  Spain.  .  .  .  While  it  lasted,  many 
of  its  poetic  fruits  were  good;  some  were  splendid 
...  To  the  establishment  of  romanticism  in  Spain 
two  factors  contributed  efficaciously:  (i)  the  in- 
fluence of  foreign  literatures,  English,  French  and 
German,  in  which  the  movement  had  already  met 
with  success;  and  (2)  the  influence  of  the  older 
native  literature,  especially  of  the  drama  of  the 
Golden  Age  and  of  the  ballads,  in  which  could  be 
seen  well  exemplified  many  of  the  elements  that 
lay  at  the  basis  of  modern  romanticism.  .  .  .  Con- 
spicuous among  these  emigrant  liberals  was  Angel 
de  Saavedra,  Duque  de  Rivas,  poet,  statesman  and 
diplomat,  born  in  17QI.  .  .  .  While  Rivas  gained 
the  decisive  victory  for  the  new  school  on  the 
boards  with  the  Don  Alvaro,  he  attested  his  ver- 
satility and  the  all-embracing  fervor  of  his  romantic 
temperament  by  introducing  the  romantic  methods 
into  epico-lyric  and  narrative  poetry  with  his 
Romances  Historicos  and  his  Moro  Exposito,  which 
would  alone  have  sufficed  to  perpetuate  his  fame. 
.  .  .  That  element  of  romantic  revolt  .  .  .  and 
that  element  of  Bohemianism  .  .  .  are  both  rep- 
resented for  Spanish  romanticism  in  the  personality 
of  Jose  de  Espronceda,  the  author  of  the  magnifi- 
cent, though  fragmentary,  lyrical  and  narrative 
poem.  El  Diablo  Mundo,  of  the  hardly  less  bril- 
liant lyrical  drama,  El  Estudiante  de  Salamanca, 
and  of  pure  lyrics  that  are  some  of  the  richest 
jewels  in  the  treasure-house  of  Spanish  Uterature." 
— J.  D.  M.  Ford,  Main  currents  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture, pp.  192-195,  197-198. — "The  department  of 
imaginative  literature  in  which  the  genius  of  the 
Spanish  nation  revealed  itself  with  most  vigor  and 
originality  besides  the  drama  is  the  novel,  and  it 
is  in  Spain  where  we  have  to  look  for  the  source 
of  the  modern  novel.  .  .  .  Not  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  [nineteenth]  century  does  any 
notable  novelist  appear.  The  most  brilliant  prose 
writer  Spain  .  .  .  produced  during  the  19th  cen- 
tury is  Mariano  Jose  de  Larra  (1809-1837).  He 
was  successful  neither  in  his  attempted  drama 
Macias  nor  the  novel  El  Doncel  de  Don  Enrique 
el  Doliente.  But  if  he  could  not  draw  character  nor 
narrate  incident,  he  could  observe  and  satirise 
with  amazing  force  and  malice.  Under  the  name 
of  Figaro  and  of  Juan  Perez  de  Munguia  he  won 
for  himself  such  prominence  in  journalism  as  no 
Spaniard  has  ever  equalled.  .  .  .  For  unflinching 
courage,  insight,  and  sombre  humour,  Larra  has 
no  equal  in  modern  Spanish  literature,  and  scarcely 
any  superior  in  the  past." — J.  Fitzmaurice-Kelly, 
History  of  Spanish  literature,  p.  379. — "Fernan  Ca- 
ballero,  dealing  .  .  .  with  the  folk  of  southern 
Spain,  has  become  the  j5rst  of  those  whom  we 
call  the  regional  novelists,  and  to  whom  is  due  the 
highest  credit  for  novelistic  endeavor  and  accom- 
plishment in  Spain  during  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. .  .  .  She  pointed  out  the  way  which  has 
since  been  taken  by  Trueba,  Pereda  and  Valdes, 
whose  special  province  is  northern  Spain,  although 
Valdes  has  dealt  happily  with  the  south  also;  by 
Pardo  Bazan,  who  knows  well  her  native  region 
of  the  northwest ;  and  by  Blasco  Ibafiez,  for  whom 
Catalonia  in  the  east  is  a  homeland.  Moreover,  the 
stress  which  she  laid  upon  the  value  of  the  histori- 
cal novel  has  been  fully  appreciated  by  that  un- 
flagging genius,  Perez  Galdos,  whose  enormous  la- 
bors have  resulted  in  the  completion  of  a  great 
series  of  stories  covering  a  hundred  years  of  the 
history  of  the  Spanish  nation.  .  .  .  The  first  true 
artist  among  modern  Spanish  story-tellers  was 
Juan  Valera  (1824-1905).  Nowhere  in  either  the 
Old   World  or  the  New  did  there  live  during  the 
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igth  century  a  writer  of  greater  culture  or  of  more 
ripened  experience  of  men  and  things  than  this 
genial  novelist,  whom  a  long  career  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  his  country  took  to  the  centers  of 
national  refinement  in  various  quarters  of  North 
and  South  America  and  of  Europe.  .  .  .  Pepita 
Jimenez,  which  remains  his  most  popular  novel, 
was  written  after  he  had  steeped  his  mind  in  Span- 
ish mysticism  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries.  .  .  . 
His  third  story.  El  Comendador  Mendoza,  is  a  pow- 
erful work  developed  about  a  sufficiently  compli- 
cated plot." — J.  D.  M.  Ford,  Main  currents  of 
Spanish  literature,  pp.  221-222,  224-225,  227. — 
Closely  related  to  these  representatives  of  the  older 
school  of  naturalism  is  the  brilliant  critic  Leopoldo 
Alas  (b.  1852)  who  used  the  pseudonym  Clarin. 
Alas'  analytical  novel  "La  Regenta"  is  one  of  the 
contemporary  works  of  fiction.  Another  master  of 
diction  who  has  raised  the  novel  of  manners  to  a 
higher  level  than  ever  before  is  Jose  Maria  de 
Pereda  (b.  1834).  He  is  the  founder  of  the  modern 
school  of  realistic  fiction.  The  "Don  Gonzalo 
Gonzales  de  la  Gonzolera,"  "Sotileza,"  and  "Penas 
arriba,"  show  him  in  the  fullness  of  his  power.  A 
perfect  contrast  in  every  way  is  Juan  Valera  (b. 
1827),  who  wrote  "Dona  Luz,"  "Comendador  Men- 
doza," "Pepita  Jimenez,"  "Asclepigenia,"  and  "Las 
Illusiones  del  Doctor  Faustino".  Speaking  broadly, 
the  characteristics  of  the  best  Spanish  art  are  force 
and  truth,  and  in  these  Valera  holds  his  own.  Vi- 
cente Blasco  Ibaiiez  is  a  Valencian  and  he  is  most 
himself  in  the  surroundings  of  his  admirable  novels, 
"Flor  de  Mayo"  and  "La  Barraca." — Based  on 
W.  Hanssler,  Handy  bibliographical  guide  to  the 
study  of  the  Spanish  language  and  literature,  pp. 
49-50. — "The  Valencian,  Blasco  Ibaiiez  .  .  .  like  Gal- 
dos  ...  has  cultivated  the  novel  of  propaganda 
with  specific  issues  sometimes  similar  to  those  of 
Galdos  and  again  different  from  them  and  markedly 
individual.  ...  A  constancy  of  purpose  has  actu- 
ated him  in  all  his  work  as  journalist,  as  editor,  as 
publisher  of  translations  of  foreign  works  on  sci- 
ence and  sociology,  and  as  novelist.  .  .  .  Overfond- 
ness  for  the  mechanics  of  Zola  and  the  ulterior 
aims  of  the  social  doctrinaire  are  more  than  ob- 
vious, .  .  .  and  yet  no  one  can  fail  to  appreciate 
the  potency  of  his  setting  forth  of  the  agrarian 
problem  and  of  the  workings  of  the  boycotting  sys- 
tem in  La  Barraca.  The  story  as  such  is  wholly 
subordinated  to  the  ends  of  religious,  social  and 
political  propaganda  in  La  Catedral,  El  Intruso, 
La  Bodega  and  La  Horda.  .  .  .  Emerging  from 
Spain,  he  has  tried  to  bridge  the  sea  in  Los  Ar- 
gonautas,  and  he  has  produced  .  .  .  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  of  the  novels  evoked  by  the 
Great  War,  Los  Cuatro  Jinetes  del  Apocalipsis 
fthe  "Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse"].  .  .  . 
[In]  Mare  Nostrum  ...  the  Mediterranean  is  the 
center  of  interest.  .  .  .  The  attempt  to  cover  the 
whole  land  has  been  in  the  mind  of  the  most  pro- 
lific of  modern  novelists,  Benito  Perez  Galdos. 
.  His  chief  interests  have  lain  within  the  domain 
of  the  psychological  study  of  phases  of  Spanish 
life,  rather  than  the  simple  recording  of  local  man- 
ners, and  within  the  field  of  the  historical  novel. 
As  an  historical  novelist  he  has  proved  the  truth 
of  the  dictum  of  Fernan  Caballero  that  the  his- 
torical attitude  befits  the  Spanish  story-teller.  .  .  . 
Both  at  home  and  abroad  Galdos  has  attracted  less 
attention  by  his  historical  novels  than  by  his  many 
works  of  psychological  fiction.  ...  In  these,  un- 
mistakable attributes  of  the  author  are  his  genius 
for  observation,  his  skill  in  construction  evinced 
in  absolute  unity  of  plot  combined  with  diversity 
and  fitness  of  incident,  his  inventiveness  and  large 
degree  of  plausibility  in  the  creation  of  character, 


and  his  courage  in  urging  his  antipathies." — 
J.  D.M.Ford,  Main  currents  of  Spanish  literature, 
pp.  236-240. — "Spanish  literature  has  succeeded,  at 
least  in  its  prominent  productions,  in  keeping  free 
from  foreign  influences;  it  has  a  very  pronounced 
national  character,  and  due  to  this,  the  peculiarity 
of  this  character  makes  itself  strongly  felt." — W. 
Hanssler,  Handy  bibliographical  guide  to  the  study 
of  the  Spanish  language  and  literature,  p.  33. — "An 
interesting  chapter  might  be  written  on  the  inter- 
relation of  Spanish  and  English  literatures  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  it  might 
aid  materially  in  dispelling  the  prevalent  delusions 
as  to  Spanish  'aloofness'  in  matters  of  general  cul- 
ture. ...  To  Shakespeare,  Pope  and  Lewis,  al- 
ready introduced  into  the  domain  of  Spanish  letters 
of  Moratin,  Lista,  and  Quintana,  we  may  add 
Gray,  whose  famous  elegy  was  imitated  by  Jose 
Fernandez  Guerra  in  his  Ctjnenterio  de  Aldo.  .  .  . 


VICENTE  BLASCO  IBANEZ 

With  the  coming  of  the  Romantic  Movement,  Eng- 
lish influence  became  more  generally  significant 
in  the  development  of  Spanish  letters.  In  Spain, 
the  Romantic  movement — or,  in  her  case,  we  should 
rather  say,  the  Romantic  revival — came  somewhat 
belated,  following  in  the  wake  of  the  related  move- 
ments in  England,  Germany  and  France.  The 
constitutional  elements  of  Spanish  romanticism 
were,  in  general,  identical  with  those  that  existed 
in  the  other  lands  just  mentioned.  ...  In  afford- 
ing the  necessary  example  and  in  exciting  in  the 
Spaniard  an  interest  in  his  own  older  romantic 
literature,  England  played  a  part  equally  with 
France  and  Germany;  for  the  works  of  Scott  and 
Byron  and  the  Ossian  of  Macpherson  found  no  less 
favor  in  Spain  than  the  works  of  Hugo,  Dumas  the 
Elder,  and  Goethe,  and  the  Englishman  Hookham 
Frere,  like  the  Germans,  Schlegel,  Jakob  Grimm, 
Depping,  and  Bohl  von  Faber,  indicated  to  the 
Spaniard  the  wealth  of  inspiration  in  the  older 
romantic  literature  of  Castile." — J.  D.  M  Ford, 
English   influence   upon   Spanish   literature   in   the 
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early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  (Publication  of 
the  Modern  Lanauaae  Association,  v.  xvi,  3). 

Also  in:  G.  Ticknor,  History  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture. 

SPANISH  MAIN.— "The  Spanish  main  was 
simply  the  mainland,  terra  firma,  of  Spanish 
America,  as  opposed  to  the  islands:  but  the  term 
'terra  firma'  was  specially  applied  to  the  northern 
part  of  South  America,  extending  'all  along  the 
North  Sea  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  of  Amazons  upon  the  Atlantic'  (Burke, 
European  Settlements  in  America,  Pt.  III.,  chap, 
xvi.),  and  comprising  the  towns  of  Panama,  Car- 
thagena,  and  Porto  Bello.  [See  Tierra  Firme.] 
Longfellow  blunders  in  the  'Wreck  of  the  Hes- 
perus' when  he  speaks  of  the  old  sailor  who  'had 
sailed  the  Spanish  main.'  " — C.  P.  Lucas,  Historical 
geography  of  the  British  colonies,  v.  2,  p.  35,  foot- 
note. 

SPANISH  MARCH,  or  Mark,  territory  in 
Spain  wrested  from  the  Arabs  by  the  Franks.  It 
comprised  the  possessions  north  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  northeastern  Spain  to  the  Ebro.  See  Spain: 
778;  103S-1258;  Catalonia:   712-1196. 

SPANISH  MARRIAGES.  See  France:  1842- 
1848;  Spain:  1833-1846. 

SPANISH  SCULPTURE.  See  Sculpture: 
Gothic. 

SPANISH  SUCCESSION,  War  of  the  (1701- 
1714).  See  Spain:  1698-1700,  to  1713-1714;  Aus- 
tria: 1711;  Hungary:  1699-17x8;  Italy:  1701- 
1713;  Gerjviany:  1702,  to  1706-1711;  Nether- 
lands: 1702-1704,  to  1710-1712;  New  England: 
1702-1710;  Papacy:  1700-1790;  Utrecht:  1712- 
1714. 

SPANISH-AMERICAN  CONGRESS.  See 
Spain:    1900    (November). 

SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR  (1898).  See 
U.S.A.:  1898  (February-March),  to  1899  (Janu- 
ary-February); Monroe  Doctrine:  1898-1899; 
Navy  Department,  United  States:  System  since 
1842;  Spain:  1898-1906. 

SPARGO,  John  (1876-  ),  American  Social- 
ist, born  in  England.  See  U.S.A.:  1917-1919: 
Effect  of  the  war. 

SPARTA,  city  in  Greece,  the  capital  of  the 
nomarchy  of  Lacaedemon  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The 
modern  city,  which  dates  from  about  1835,  is  built 
on  the  site  of  ancient  Sparta  (see  Greece:  Map  of 
ancient  Greece),  one  of  the  most  powerful  city 
states  of  ancient  Greece.  Sparta,  whose  history 
went  back  to  pre-historic  times,  succeeded  in  sub- 
jugating Laconia,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century'  B.C.  had  made  herself  the  leader  of 
Hellas.  "One  of  the  chief  interests  of  Greek  his- 
tory is  the  extraordinary  psychological  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  chief  actors  [Sparta  and  Athens]. 
Sparta  is  the  antithesis  of  Athens,  and  yet,  if  any 
one  would  know  Greece,  he  must  reahse  that  both 
arc  essentially  and  characteristically  Greek.  Each 
is  the  complement  of  the  other.  Without  Sparta 
Greece  would  lack  its  most  remarkable  figure  in 
the  realm  of  politics,  as  well  as  its  chief  bulwark 
in  land  warfare.  These  are  the  two  sides  of  Sparta 
on  which  we  ought  to  fix  our  attention — the  po- 
litical system  which  gave  her  the  best,  or  at  any 
rate  the  most  stable,  government  in  Greek  history, 
and  the  military  education  and  discipline  which 
gave  her  the  finest  army." — J.  C.  Stobart,  Glory 
that  was  Greece,  p.  83. 

Situation,  origin  and  growth  of  the  ancient 
city-state. — Laconia. — "Hollow  Lacedaemon." — 
"Laconia  is  formed  by  two  mountain-chains  run- 
ning immediately  from  Arcadia  [from  the  center 
to  the  southeastern  extremity  of  Peloponnesus], 
and  enclosing  the  river  Eurotas,  whose  source   is 


separated  from  that  of  an  Arcadian  stream  by  a 
very  trifling  elevation." — C.  O.  Miiller,  History  and 
antiquity  of  the  Doric  race,  hk.  i,  ch.  4. — Upon  the 
Dorian  invasion  and  occupation  of  Peloponnesus 
(see  Dorians  and  Ionians)  the  city  and  neighbor- 
hood of  Sparta  in  Laconia, — i.e.  Sparta  and  "hollow 
Lacedaemon," — became  the  seat  of  the  dominant 
state  which  they  founded  in  the  peninsula.  The 
conquerors,  themselves,  and  their  descendants,  were 
the  only  full  citizens  of  this  Spartan  state  and  were 
called  Spartiatae  or  Spartans.  The  prior  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  were  reduced  to  political  de- 
pendence, in  a  class  called  the  Perioeci,  or  else  to 
actual  serfdom  in  the  more  degraded  class  known 
as  Helots.  (See  Serfdom:  Heroic  age.)  "Sparta 
was  not,  hke  other  towns  of  the  Greeks,  composed 
of  a  solid  body  of  houses,  but,  originally  in  a  rural 
and  open  situation  on  the  river  and  its  canals,  it 
gradually  stretched  out  into  the  open  country, 
and  Dorians  lived  far  beyond  Sparta  along  the 
entire  valley,  without  the  inhabitants  of  remoter 
points  being  on  that  account  in  any  less  degree 
citizens  of  Sparta  than  those  dwelling  by  the  ford 
of  the  Eurotas.  They  were  all  Spartans,  as  by  a 
stricter  term  they  were  called,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Lacedaemonians.  .  .  .  Strictly  apart  from  this 
exclusive  community  of  Spartiatae  there  remained, 
with  its  ancient  conditions  of  Ufe  intact,  the  older 
population  of  the  land,  which  dwelt  scattered  on 
the  mountains  surrounding  the  land  of  the  Spar- 
tiat£e  on  all  sides  (hence  called  the  dwellers-around, 
or  Perioeci).  More  than  trebling  the  Spartiatae  in 
number,  they  cultivated  the  incomparably  less 
remunerative  arable  land  of  the  mountains,  the 
precipitous  declivities  of  which  they  made  available 
by  means  of  terraced  walls  for  cornfields  and  vine- 
yards. .  .  .  Free  proprietors  on  their  own  holdings, 
they  .  .  .  offered  their  tribute  to  the  kings.  The 
country  people,  on  the  other  hand,  residing  on  the 
fields  of  the  Spartiatae,  met  with  a  harder  fate. 
Part  of  them  probably  consisted  of  peasants  on  the 
domains;  others  had  been  conquered  in  the  course 
of  internal  feuds.  They  were  left  on  the  fields 
which  had  been  once  their  own,  on  the  condition 
of  handing  over  to  the  Spartiatae  quartered  upon 
them  an  important  portion  of  their  produce.  This 
oppression  provoked  several  risings ;  and  we  must 
assume  that  the  ancient  sea-town  of  Helos  was  for 
a  time  the  centre  of  one  of  these  outbreaks.  For 
this  is  the  only  admissible  explanation  of  the  opin- 
ion universally  prevailing  among  the  ancients,  that 
from  that  town  is  derived  the  name  of  the  Helots." 
— E.  Curtius,  History  of  Greece,  v.  1,  bk.  2,  ch.  i. 

Also  in:  G.  F.  Schomann,  Antiquities  of  Greece: 
The  state,  pt.  3,  ch.  1. 

Constitution  ascribed  to  Lycurgus. — "Sparta 
was  the  city  from  which  the  Dorians  slowly  ex- 
tended their  dominion  over  a  considerable  portion 
of  Peloponnesus.  Of  the  progress  of  her  power  we 
have  only  the  most  meagre  information.  .  .  .  The 
internal  condition  of  Sparta  at  this  early  period  is 
uniformly  described  as  one  of  strife  and  bad  gov- 
ernment, a  condition  of  affairs  which  was  certainly 
unfavourable  to  external  development  and  conquest. 
Herodotus  attributes  these  dissensions,  at  least  in 
part,  to  the  mutual  animosity  of  the  two  royal 
families;  the  twin  sons  of  Aristodemus  quarrelled 
all  their  lives,  and  their  descendants  after  them 
did  the  same.  Plutarch,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks 
of  quarrels  between  the  kings  and  the  people.  .  .  . 
It  was  the  great  merit  of  Lycurgus  to  have  put  an 
end  to  this  disastrous  state  of  affairs.  Lycurgus 
is  the  foremost  name  in  Spartan  history.  Tra- 
dition is  nearly  unanimous  in  describing  this  law 
giver  as  the  author  of  the  prosperity  of  Sparta, 
and  the  founder  of  her  peculiar  institutions,  but 
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about    the    date   and    the    events   of   his    life    the 
greatest      uncertainty      prevailed.  .  .  .  Thucydides, 
though  he  does  not  mention  Lycurgus,  asserts  that 
the    form   of    the   government   had   continued   the 
same  in  Sparta  for  more  than  four  hundred  years 
before  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     In  his 
opinion,  therefore,  the  reforms  of  Lycurgus  were 
introduced  shortly  before  804  B.C.     This  date  is 
considerably  later  than  that  usually  given  to  Ly- 
curgus, on  the  authority  of  the  ancient  chronolo- 
gers.   .  .  .  Herodotus  tells  us  that  Lycurgus,  when 
visiting    the    Delphic    shrine,    was    hailed    by    the 
priestess  as  a  being  more  than  human,  and  some 
authorities   asserted   that   the   Spartan   institutions 
were  revealed  to  him  there.    The  Lacedaemonians, 
however,    regarded   Crete    as   the-  source    of    their 
pecuHar  arrangements.     [See  Crete;  Government.] 
They  were  thus  enabled  to  connect  them  with  the 
great  name  of   Minos,  and  derive   their  authority 
from   Zeus   himself.  .  .  .  Plutarch   has   fortunately 
transcribed  the  text  of  the  Rhetrae,  or  ordinances, 
which  were  given  to  Lycurgus  at  Delphi.     There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  to  doubt  that  these 
were   the   oldest   ordinances   known   at   Sparta,   01 
that  they  lormed  the  basis  of  their  'good  govern- 
ment.'   They  were  therefore  the  oldest  political  or- 
dinances   known    in    Hellas,    and,    indeed,    in    the 
world.     'Found  a   temple  to   Zeus  Hellanius,   and 
Athena  Hcllania,  arrange  the  tribes,  and  the  Obes, 
thirty  in  number,  establish  the  Gerousia  with  the 
Archagetae.    Summon  the  people  for  meeting  from 
time   to    time   between   Babyca   and   the    Cnacion, 
there    bring    forward    and    decide    (reject).      The 
people  are  to  have  the  supreme  power.'     Thus  the 
first  duty  of  the  lawgiver  was  to  found  a  pubhc 
sanctuary   which  should   be   as  it  were  the  centre 
of  the  community.     Then  the  people   were  to   be 
arranged   in   tribes   and   Obes.     The   division   into 
tribes    was    not    a    new    one;    from    the    first    the 
Dorians  at   Sparta,  as  elsewhere,  when   free   from 
the  admixture   of   external  elements,  were   divided 
into  three  tribes,  Hylleis,  Dymanes,  Pamphyh,  but 
it  is  possible  that  some  changes  were  now  intro- 
duced, regulating  the  internal  arrangement  of  the 
tribe.     In  each  tribe  were  ten  Obes,  of  which  we 
know  nothing  beyond  the  name.     They  appear  to 
have   been   local   divisions.     As   the   Gerousia    [see 
Gerousia],   including    the   kings,   contained    thirty 
members,   we   may   conjecture  that   each  Obe   was 
represented  in  the  Senate,  and  therefore   that   the 
two  kings  were  the  representatives  of  two  distinct 
Obes.    The  Archagetae  are  the  kings,  or  leaders  of 
the   people.     From   time   to   time   the   community 
were  to  be  summoned  to  a  meeting.  .  .  .  Before  the 
a.S5embled  people  measures  were  to  be  introduced 
that  they  might  decide  upon  them,  for  no  measure 
was  valid  which  had  not  received  the  sanction   of 
the  whole  people.     The  elements  with  which  these 
ordinances   deal — the   Kings,   the   Council   and   the 
.Assembly — appear  in  the  Homeric  poems,  and  grew 
naturally  out  of  the  patriarchal  government  of  the 
tribe.     The  work   of  Lycurgus  did  not  consist  in 
creating   new  elements,  but   in   consolidating   those 
which   already    existed    into   a    harmonious    whole. 
.  .  .  Three  other  ordinances  which  are  ascribed  to 
Lycurgus  forbade  (i)  the  use  of  written  laws;   (2) 
the  use  of  any  tools  but  the  axe  and  saw  in  build- 
ing a  house;  (3)  frequent  wars  upon  the  same  ene- 
mies.    He  is  also  said  to  have   forbidden   the   use 
of    coined    money    in    Sparta.      Neither    gold    nor 
silver   was   to   be   used   for   purposes   of   exchange, 
but   bars  of  iron,  which  by  their  small   value  and 
great  bulk  renderefl   money   dealings  on   any   large 
scale  impossible.     The  iron  of  these  bars  was  also 
made  unusually  brittle  in   order  that   it   might   be 
useless  for  ordinary  purposes.    Such  precepts  were 


doubtless  observed  at  Sparta,  though  they  may  not 
have   been   derived   from   Lycurgus.     The  training 
which  every  Spartan   underwent   was  intended  to 
diminish   the   sphere   of   positive  law   as  much   as 
possible,  and   to   encourage   the   utmost   simplicity 
and   even   rudeness   of   Ufe.  .  .  .  About   a   century 
after  Lycurgus,  in  the  reign  of  Theopompus,  two 
changes    of    great    importance    were    made    in    the 
Spartan   constitution.     The  veto  which  the  earlier 
rhetra   had   allowed  to   the   assembled  people   was 
cancelled,  and  a   new   law  was   introduced,   which 
gave    the    ultimate    control    to    the    Gerontes   and 
Kings.  .  .  .  Under    what    circumstances    this   ordi- 
nance, which  is  said  to  have  been  obtained  from 
Delphi,   was   passed,   we   do   not   know,   nor   is   it 
quite  clear  how  it  consists  with  what  we  find  re- 
corded of   the  constitutional  history  of   Sparta  in 
later  times.  .  .  .  The  second  innovation  was  even 
more  important.     Though   Herodotus  ascribes  the 
institution  of  the  Ephoralty   [see  Ephors]   to  Ly- 
curgus,  it  seems   more   correct  to   follow  Aristotle 
and  others   in   ascribing  it   to   Theopompus.     The 
Ephors,  who  were  five  in  number,  appear  in   the 
first  instance  to  have  been  of  no  great  importance. 
But   as   they   were   intimately   connected   with    the 
commons,  elected  from  and  by  them  as  their  rep- 
resentatives,  we   must   assume   that   the   ephoralty 
was  a  concession  to  the  people,  and  it  may  have 
been  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of   the  right  of 
voting  in  the  assembly.    In  time  the  ephors  grew  to 
be  the  most  important  officers  in  the  state,  both  in 
war  and  in  peace.     They  were  associated  with  the 
council,  they   presided  in   the   assembly,  and  even 
the  kings  were  not  exempt  from  their  power.     To 
this  result  the  growing  dread  of  'a  tyrannis,'  hke 
that  at  Corinth  or  Sicyon,  and  the  increasing  im- 
portance of  the  Spartan  training,  which  the  ephors 
superintended,  in  a  great  measure  contributed.  .  .  . 
The  kings   were  the  leaders  of  the  army.     For  a 
time  they  always  took  the  field  together,  but  owing 
to  the  dissensions  of  Cleomenes  and  Demaratus,  a 
law  was  passed  that  one  king  only  should  go  out 
with  the  army,  and  it  was  henceforth  the  custom 
for  one  king  only  to  be  absent  from  Sparta,  at  a 
time.     The  kings  had  the  right  of  making  war  on 
whom  they  would,  and  no  one  could  prevent  them, 
on  pain  of  being  under  a  curse,  but  as  they  were 
liable  to   be  brought   to  trial  on  their   return   for 
failure  in  an  expedition,  they  usually  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  ephors  or  the  assembly  before  going. 
.  .  .  The  origin  of  the  dual  monarchy,  which  from 
the  first  was  so  distinctive  a  feature  of  the  Spartan 
government,  is   very  obscure,  and   many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  explain  it.    It  may  have  arisen 
by  a  fusion  of  the  native  and  immigrant  races,  each 
of  which  was  allowed  to  retain  its  own  prince  in 
the  new  community.  ...  It  is  perhaps  more  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  the  two  kings  represent  two 
leading    families,   each    of    which   had   a    claim    to 
give   a    chief   to    the   community.  .  .  .  The   Apella 
was  an  assembly  of  all  the  Spartan  citizens  who  had 
reached  the  age  of  thirty  years.  ...  In  historical 
times    it    was   presided    over   by    the   ephors.      No 
speaking   was  allowed   except   by   officers  of   State 
and  persons  duly  invited,  and  perhaps  the  Senators 
The    votes   were   given   by   acclamation.     The   as- 
sembly decided  on  war  and  peace,  treaties,  and  for- 
eign  politics   generally;   it   elected   the   ephors  and 
gerontes.  .  .  .  More  important  for  the  development 
of   Sparta   than    her   political   consitution    was   the 
education  and  training  which  her  citizens  received. 
.  .  .  The  Spartan  did  not  exist  for  himself  but  for 
his  city ;  for  her  service  he  was  trained  from  birth, 
and   the   most    intimate   relations  of   his   life   were 
brought  under  her  control.     In  the  secluded  valley 
of  the  Eurotas,  where  till  the  time  of  Epaminondas 
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no  invader  ever  set  foot,  .  .  .  he  .  .  .  led  the  life 
of  a  warrior  in  the  field.  His  strength  and  endur- 
ance were  tested  to  the  utmost ;  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  surrender  himself  to  the  charm  of  family 
life  and  domestic  affections.  Even  when  allowed 
to  marry,  he  spent  but  little  time  at  home;  his 
children,  if  thoujjht  worthy  of  life,  were  taken 
from  him  at  an  early  a)j;e  to  ko  through  the  same 
training  in  which  he  himself  had  been  brought  up. 
Only  when  he  reached  the  age  of  sixty  years,  at 
which  he  could  no  longer  serve  his  country  in  the 
field,  was  he  permitted  to  enjoy  the  feeling  of  per- 
sonal freedom." — E.  Abbott,  History  of  Greece,  pt. 
I,  ch.  6 

Education  and  training  of  youths.  See  Edu- 
cation: Ancient:  B.C.  yth-A.  D.  ,ud  centuries: 
Greece:   Spartan  training;  Contrast,  etc. 

Syssitia,  or  public  meals.    See  Svssitia. 

Military  organization. — Helots, — "Long-haired 
and  tangly-bearded,  in  groups  of  about  fifteen  each, 
they  lounged  and  ate  and  slept  in  the  three  hundred 
tents,  or  barracks  which  lined  Hyacinth  Street. 
There  they  kept  their  long  spears  and  their  armor. 
Thence,  clad  in  their  scarlet  cloaks,  they  issued  in 
time  of  danger  or  of  war  to  take  their  places, 
group  by  group,  in  the  five  carefully  drilled  regi- 
ments of  which  the  Spartan  phalanx  was  com- 
posed. Quietly,  at  an  appointed  hour  in  a  single 
night,  the  whole  army  might  steal  away  without 
confusion,  trailing  after  it,  on  occasion,  thirty-five 
thousand  Helots  to  attend  to  the  commissariat. 
Five  thousand  Perioec  hoplites  might  follow  at  its 
heels,  and  with  machine-like  precision,  to  the  sound 
of  flutes  played  in  the  austere  Dorian  mode.  .  .  . 
The  secret  of  this  strange  perversion  of  the  natural 
life  of  man  is  to  be  found  in  the  declaration  of 
war  annually  made  by  the  ephors  upon  the  Helots. 
They  could  not  follow  it  up  by  a  campaign  waged 
in  regular  fashion ;  for  that  would  have  been  to 
destroy  their  own  serfs.  But  they  picked  out 
young  soldiers,  and  sent  them  about  among  the 
Helots,  with  instructions  to  strike  down  all  who 
seemed  restless  or  over-ambitious.  The  chief  centre 
of  Helot  disaffection,  at  least  in  the  seventh  and 
sixth  centuries  B.  C,  was  on  the  far  side  of  Mount 
Taygetus,  in  Messenia.  There  the  yoke  of  serf- 
dom chafed  more  than  elsewhere,  not  least  be- 
cause those  whose  estates  the  Helots  of  Messenia 
tilled  for  one  half  the  yield  lived  beyond  the  snow- 
capped ridge  which  shuts  in  that  country  on  the 
east.  The  Messenians  aspired  to  regain  their  lost 
independence.  The  Helots  of  the  Eurotas  Valley 
had  no  such  ambition.  They  were,  therefore,  slower 
to  revolt  against  injustice;  but  their  aim  when  an 
insurrection  did  come,  could  be  nothing  less  than 
the  extermination  of  their  masters,  or  at  least  an 
exchange  of  position  with  them.  Moreover,  their 
very  proximity  to  the  five  villages  which  consti- 
tuted the  unwalled  city  of  Sparta,  and  the  very 
weight  of  their  numbers  made  the  Spartans  live 
in  ever-present  fear  of  a  massacre.  Constant  pre- 
paredness for  war  was,  accordingly,  a  simple  man- 
date of  self-preservation." — W.  S.  Ferguson,  Greek 
imperialism,  pp.  86-87. — See  also  Serfdom:  Heroic 
age ;  Military  organization  :   3. 

Also  in:  G.  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch. 
6. — G.  W.  Cox,  History  of  Greece,  bk.  i,  ch.  5. — 
C.  O.  Miillcr,  History  and  antiquities  of  the  Doric 
race,  v.  2,  bk.  3. 

B.  C.  743-510. — First  and  Second  Messenian 
Wars. — Military  supremacy  in  Peloponnesus 
established. — "The  effect  of  the  Lycurgean  insti- 
tutions was  to  weld  the  people  of  Sparta  into  what 
Grote  well  denominates  a  'military  brotherhood' — 
the  most  potent  military  machine  which  at  that 
time,  and  for  long  after,  existed  in  Greece  or  in  the 


world.      Had    their   political   ambition    and   ability 
been  proportionate,  it  is  difficult  to  doubt  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  might   have  anticipated  the  career 
of  the  Romans ;  but  their  inability  to  produce  reaKy 
great  statesmen,  and  the  iron  rigidity  of  their  po- 
litical system,  placed  in  their  path  effectual  barriers 
to  the  attainment  of  such  grandeur.  .  .  .  The  lirst 
object  of  their  attacks  was  the  neighbouring  Dorian 
kingdom   of   Messenia.     The   kinship    between   the 
two   peoples  and  their   rulers  had   previously   kept 
them   on   friendly   terms.      It   was   symboli/ed   and 
expressed    by    joint    sacrifices,    annually    celebrated 
at  a  temple  in  honour  of  Artemis  which  stood  on 
the    borders   between   the   two   countries   near   the 
source  of  the  river  Neda.     It  was  a  quarrel  that 
broke  out  at   those  annual  rites  which  led  to   the 
outbreak    of    the   first    Messenian    war,   about    743 
B.  C.    The  circumstances  of  the  quarrel  were  differ- 
ently related  by  the  two  parties;  but  it  resulted  in 
the  death   of   Teleclus,   one   of   the  Spartan   kings. 
His   subjects   invaded   Messenia   to   obtain   redress. 
.'\t  first  the  struggle  was  of  an  indecisive  character, 
but  ultimately  the  Messenians  were  obliged  to  take 
refuge  on  the  fortified  mountain  of  Ithome,  and  all 
the   rest   of   their   country   was   overrun  and   con- 
quered by  their  persistent  enemies.     After  the  war 
had   lasted   twenty   years,   the   Messenian   garrison 
was  compelled   to   abandon   Ithome,   the   fortifica- 
tions  of   which   were   razed   by   the  Spartans,  and 
Messenia  became  part  of  the  Lacedaemonian  terri- 
tory,— all    its    inhabitants   who    refused   to   submit 
being  driven  into  exile.  .  .  .  The  severity  and  op- 
pression   with    which    the    conquered   people    were 
ruled  led  them,  about  forty  years  later,  to  rise  up 
in  revolt,  and  another  struggle  of  seventeen  years' 
duration   followed.  ...  In   the  course  of  the  war 
the   Spartans   suffered   severely,   as  the   Messenians 
had  the  support  of  other  Peloponnesian  communi- 
ties— especially  the  Arcadians — who  had   begun  to 
dread    the    strength    and    arrogance    of    the    Lace- 
daemonians.    Ultimately,  however,  the   revolt   was 
crushed,  and  from  that  time  till  the  days  of  Epam- 
inondas,  Messenia  remained  a  part  of  the  Laconian 
territory.     [See  Messenian  Wars.]      To  Sparta  it 
was  an  important  acquisition,  for  the  plain  of  the 
Pamisus  was  the  most   fertile  district  in   Pelopon- 
nesus.    The   Spartans   next   became   aggressive   on 
the  eastern  and  northern  frontiers  of  their  territory. 
Among  the  numerous  independent  communities  of 
Arcadia,  the  two  most  important  were  Tegea  and 
Mantinea,  in  the  extreme  east  of  the  Arcadian  ter- 
ritory.     With    these    cities,    especially    the    former, 
the  Spartans  had  some  severe  struggles,  but  were 
not  able  to  conquer  them,  though  they  established 
a    dominant    influence,   and    reduced   them   to   the 
position  of  dependent  allies.     From  Argos  .  .  .  the 
Lacedaemonians  wrested  in  the  course  of  two  cen- 
turies,  the  strip  of   territory   between   the   Parnon 
range  and  the  sea  from  Tyrea  down  to  the  Malean 
promontory.       By   the   beginning   of   the   6th   cen- 
tury B.C.  they  were  masters  of  two-fifths  of  the 
whole  area  of   Peloponnesus — a  territory  of  some- 
thing more  than  3,000  square  miles.  ...  It  sufficed 
to  make  Sparta  the  largest  and  strongest  state  in 
Hellas,  and  even  at  the  pinnacle  of  her  power  she 
never  made  any  further  addition  to  her  possessions 
in  Peloponnesus.     Protected  from  invasion  by  im- 
pregnable natural  defences,  and  possessing  a  mili- 
tary  discipline,  a   social   and   political   unity,   such 
as  no   other   Grecian   community   could  boast,  the 
Lacedcemonians    possessed    peculiar    advantages    in 
the  competition  for  the  Hellenic  leadership.  ...  It 
was  about  the  close  of  the  6th  century  B.C.  that 
Sparta,  having  asserted  her  supremacy  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Hellenic  communities  outside  the  peninsula, 
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...  In  510  B.C.  her  king,  Cleomenes,  went  to 
Athens  at  the  head  of  a  large  force  to  obey  the 
mandate  of  the  Delphic  oracle  and  'hberate  the 
city'  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratids." — C.  H. 
Hanson,  Land  of  Greece,  ch.  11. — "The  Spartans 
thought  it  unwise  that  any  of  their  serf-tilled 
estates  should  lie  in  or  outside  the  ring  of  Perioec 
land.  It  would  not  do  to  have  fuses  ...  of  Helots 
running  through  the  wall  to  the  outside  world, 
or  to  have  masses  of  Helots  beyond  the  wall, 
exposed  directly  to  foreign  manipulation.  Hence 
the  formation  of  the  Perioec  ring  set  definite  Umits 
to  the  territory  of  Sparta.  It  could  be  enlarged 
in  but  one  way — the  widening  of  the  ring  by  the 
reduction  of  more  and  more  outlying  states  to  the 
status  of  Perioecs.  And  it  was  in  this  way  that  the 
Spartan  dominions  were  in  fact  enlarged  in  the 
seventh  century  B.  C.  At  the  end  of  this  century, 
however,  Sparta  came  into  conflict  with  cities 
which,  unlike  the  mountain  and  maritime  hamlets 
situated  roundabout  Laconia  and  Messenia,  were 
too  strong  and  high-spirited  to  submit  to  Spartan 
control.  They  had,  therefore,  to  be  trusted  leni- 
ently, since  Sparta  could  not  crush  them  altogether 
and  would  not  leave  them  alone.  And  the  reasons 
for  conciUatory  action  were  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  Sparta  had  now  to  act  abroad  with  a 
sharp  eye  to  the  possibility  of  a  servile  insurrection 
at  home.  There  was  never  anything  mechanical 
or  idealistic  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  ephors. 
Hence,  first  with  Tegea  at  about  560  B.C.,  and 
thereafter  with  all  the  states  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
excepting  Argos  and  Achaea,  Sparta  concluded  a 
treaty,  the  imperialistic  aspect  of  which  was  that 
they  agreed  individually  to  accept  Sparta's  leader- 
ship in  all  defensive  wars  and  in  offensive  wars  to 
which  they  had  assented.  The  Peloponnesian 
league,  thus  formed,  stood  for  the  autonomy 
and  freedom  of  its  members;  but  Sparta,  by  cham- 
pioning aristocracies  against  tyrants  and  democra- 
cies, and  using  to  its  own  advantage  the  jealousies 
of  its  allies  as  well  as  their  fears  of  outside  powers, 
dominated  it  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  years,  and 
made  it  during  all  that  .time  the  main  steadying 
influence  in  Greek  politics." — W.  S.  Ferguson,  Greek 
imperialism,  pp.  87-89. — See  also  Argos;  Greece: 
B.C.  8th-sth  centuries:   Growth  of  Sparta. 

Also  in:  C.  Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece,  ch.  9. 
— G.  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  7-8. 

B.  C.   550. — War   with  Argos.     See  Argos. 

B.  C.  509-506. — Persistent  undertakings  of 
Cleomenes  to  restore  tyranny  at  Athens. — Oppo- 
sition by  Corinthians  and  other  allies.  See 
Athens:    B.C.   509-506. 

B.  C.  501. — Refusal  of  aid  to  Ionian  revolt. 
See  Persia:   B.C.  521-493. 

B.  C.  5th  century. — Military  organization. — 
Mercenary  troops.  See  Military  organization: 
5. 

B.  C.  49&. — War  with  Argos. — Prostration  of 
Argive  state.     See  Argos:   B.C.  496-421. 

B.  C.  492-491. — Headship  in  Greece  recog- 
nized.— Defiance  of  the  Persian  king. — Enforced 
unity  of  Greece  for  war.  Sec  Greece:  B.C.  492- 
491. 

B.  C.  481-479.— Congress  at  Corinth.— Organ- 
ized Hellenic  union  against  Persia. — Spartan 
headship.     Sec   (Jkeece:    481-479. 

B.C.  480. — Persian  War:  Leonidas  and  his 
Three  Hundred  at  Thermopylae.  Sec  Greece: 
B.C.  480:    Persian   Wars:   Thirmopyls. 

B.  C.  479.— Persian  War.— Battle  of  Mycale.— 
Battle  of  Plataea.  Sec  Greece:  B.C.  479:  My- 
cale:   B.  C.  479:    Plataa. 

B.  C.  478. — Interference  to  forbid  rebuilding 
of   walls   of    Athens   foiled   by   Themistocles. — 


Naval  leadership  of  Athens.  See  Athens:  B.C. 
479-476;   478. 

B.  C.  478-477. — Conduct  of  Pausanias  at 
Byzantium. — Alienation  of  Asiatic  Greeks. — 
Loss  of  leadership  of  the  Greek  world. — Forma- 
tion of  Confederacy  of  Delos  with  Athens  at 
its  head.     See   Greece:    B.C.  478-477. 

B.  C.  477-461.— Embittered  enmity  at  Athens 
toward  Sparta. — Rise  of  Pericles  and  the  demo- 
cratic Anti-Spartan  party.  See  Greece:  B.  C. 
477-461. 

B.  C.  464-455.— Great  earthquake.— Third  Mes- 
senian  War. — Offensive  rebuff  to  Athenian 
friendliness.     See  Messenian  Wars. 

B.  C.  461. — Athens  renounces  allegiance  to 
Sparta.     See  Greece:    B.C.  477-461. 

B.C.  457. — Interference  in  Phocis. — Collision 
with  Athenians  and  victory  at  Tanagra.  See 
Greece:    B.C.  458-456. 

B.  C.  455. — Incited  to  war  with  Athens  by 
Persia.     See  Athens:   B.  C.  460-455. 

B.  C.  449. — Defense  of  Delphi  against  Pho- 
cians.     See  Sacred  War:   Second. 

B.  C.  449-445.— Aid  to  revolts  in  Boetia,  Eu- 
boea  and  Megara  against  Athenian  rule  or  influ- 
ence.— Thirty  Years'  Truce.  See  Athens:  B.C. 
447;  B.C.  446-445;  Greece:  B.C.  449-445. 

B.  C.  435-432. — Causes  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War.     See  Greece:   B.C.  435-432. 

B.  C.  432-431. — Hearing  of  charges  against 
Athens. — Congress  of  allies. — Decision  for  war. 
— Theban  attack  on  Plataea. — Aid  to  Potidaea 
against  Athens. — Opening  of  Peloponnesian 
War.  See  Greece:  B.C.  432-431;  432;  Athens: 
B.C.  431. 

B.  C.  431-429. — First  and  second  years  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War. — Invasion  of  Attica.  Sec 
Greece:  B.C.  431-429;  Athens:  B.C.  431-429. 

B.C.  429-427. — Peloponnesian  War:  Siege  of 
Plataea.  See  Greece:  B.C.  429-427:  Peloponnesian 
War:  Siege  and  capture  of  Plataea. 

B.C.  428-427.— Peloponnesian  War:  Aid  to 
insurgent  Mityleneans. — Its  failure.  See  Greece: 
B.C.  429-427:  Peloponnesian  War:  Phormio's  sea 
fights. 

B.C.  425. — Peloponnesian  War:  Catastrophe 
at  Sphacteria. — Peace  pleaded  for  and  refused 
by  Athens. — Battles  of  Pylos  and  Amphipolis. 
See  Greece:   B.C.  425;  Athens:   B.C.  426-422. 

B.C.  424-421. — Peloponnesian  War:  Success 
of  Brasidas  in  Chalcidice. — Athenian  defeat  at 
Delium. — Death  of  Brasidas. — Peace  of  Nicias. 
See  Greece:  B.C.  424-421;  Athens:   B.C.  421. 

B.C.  421-418. — Peloponnesian  War:  New  hos- 
tile combinations. — Argive  confederacy. — War 
in  Argos  and  Arcadia. — Victory  at  Mantinea. 
See  Greece:  B.C.  421-418;  .'\thens:  B.C.  41Q-416. 

B.C.  415-413.— Peloponnesian  War:  Help  to 
Syracuse  against  Athenians. — Refuge  given  to 
the  fugitive  Alcibiades.  See  Syracuse:  B.C. 
415-41.S. 

B.  C.  413. — Negotiations  with  Persian  satraps. 
— Subsidies  for  war  against  Athens. — Invasions 
of  Attica. — Decelian  War.  See  Greece:  B.C. 
413- 

B.C.  413-412. — Peloponnesian  War:  Aid  to 
the  revolting  cities  in  Asia  and  the  .ffigean. — 
Intrigues  of  Alcibiades.  Set-  Greece:  B.C.  413- 
412. 

B.C.  411-407. — Peloponnesian  War:  Athenian 
victories  at  Cynossema  and  Abydos. — Exploits 
of  Alcibiades. — His  return  to  Athens. — Second 
deposition  and  exile.  Sec  Greece:  B.C.  411- 
407. 

B.  C.  406. — Peloponnesian  War:  Defeat  at  Ar- 
ginusae.     See  (Greece;    B.C.  400. 
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B.C.  405. — Peloponnesian  War:  Decisive  vic- 
tory at  .ffigospotami.     Sot-  Cirekck:    H.C.  405 

B.  C.  404. — End  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.— 
Surrender  of  Athens.     Sec-  .\tiik\s;   \i  C    404 

B.  C.  404-403. — Organizing  of  Spartan  su- 
premacy.— Harmosts  in  power.— The  ovtrlhrovv 
of  .\thcnian  power  in  the  Greek  world,  made  final 
bv  the  battle  of  .^:Kospotami,  405  B,  C,  rendered 
Sparta  supreme,  and  established  her  in  a  sover- 
eignty of  affairs  which  is  often  alluded  to  as  the 
Sparta,  or  Lacedaemonian  empire.  The  cities  which 
had  been  eit"her  allied  or  subject  to  Athens  were 
now  submissive  to  the  Spartan  conqueror,  Lysander. 
"He  availed  himself  of  his  strength  to  dissolve  the 
popular  system  of  government  in  all  the  towns 
which  had  belonged  to  the  .Attic  confederation,  and 
to  commit  the  government  to  a  fixed  body  of  men 
enjoying  his  confidence.  As  at  Athens  the  Thirty 
[see  Athens:  B.  C.  404-403],  so  elsewhere  Commis- 
sions of  Ten  [called  Decarchies]  were  established; 
and  in  order  to  give  security  and  strength  to  those 
governing  bodies,  detachments  of  Spartan  troops 
were  placed  by  their  side,  under  the  command  of 
a  Harmost.  This  measure,  again,  was,  by  no  means 
a  novel  invention.  From  an  early  period  the  Lace- 
demonians had  been  in  the  habit  of  despatching 
Harmostae  (i.  e.  military  governors)  into  the  rural 
districts,  to  hold  sway  over  the  Perioeci,  and  to  keep 
the  latter  in  strict  subjection  to  the  capital.  Such 
Harmosts  were  subsequently  also  sent  abroad;  and 
this,  of  itself,  showed  how  the  Spartans  had  no  in- 
tention of  recognizing  various  kinds  of  subjection, 
and  how  they  at  bottom  designed  to  make  no  es- 
sential difference  between  subject  rural  communi- 
ties in  Laconia  and  the  foreign  towns  which  had 
of  their  own  accord,  or  otherwise,  submitted  to  the 
power  of  Sparta.  The  duration  of  the  Harmosts' 
tenure  of  office  was  not  defined."— E.  Curtius, 
History  of  Greece,  v.  4,  bk.  s,  ch.  1.— See  also 
Greece:  B.C. 404-359. 

Also  in:  G.  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch. 
72.— G.  F.  Schomann,  Antiquities  of  Greece:  The 
state,  pt.  3,  ch.  i.— C.  Sankey,  Spartan  and  Theban 
S7ipremacies,  ch.  i. 

B.  C.  4th  century.— Continued  enmity  towards 
Athens. — Leadership  of  Lysander.  See  Greece: 
B.C.  4th  century:    General  conditions. 

B.  C.  399-387.— -War  with  Persia  and  with  a 
hostile  league  in  Greece.— Struggle  for  Corin- 
thian isthmus. — Restored  independence  of 
Athens. — Peace  of  Antalcidas.    See  Greece:  B.C. 

B.  C.  385-383.— Destruction  of  Mantinea.— 
Seizure  of  Thebes.    See  Greece:  B.C.  385-383 

B.  C.  383-379.— Overthrow  of  the  Olynthian 
Confederacy.    See  Greece:   B.C.  383-379- 

B.  C.  380. — Siege  of  Phlius.    See  Phlius,  Siege 

OF. 

B.  C.  379-371. — Liberation  and  triumph  of 
Thebes.— Spartan  supremacy  broken  at  Leuctra. 
See  Greece:  B.C.  370-371- 

B.  C.  376. — Naval  battle  of  Naxos  with  Athens. 
See  Naxos:   B.C.  376. 

B.  C.  371-362. — Conflict  with  Thebes. — Two 
attempts  of  Epaminondas  against  the  city. — 
Battle  of  Mantinea.     See  Greece:   B.C.  371-362. 

B.  C.  353-337. — Independent  attitude  towards 
Philip  of  Macedon.— His  rule.  See  Greece:  B.C. 
357-336;  Macedonia:   B.C.  345-336- 

B.  C.  317. — Building  of  Walls. — It  was  not  until 
about  the  year  317  B.C.,  during  the  distractions 
which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
that  walls  were  built  around  the  city  of  Sparta. 
"The  maintenance  of  Sparta  as  an  unwalled  city 
was  one  of  the  deepest  and  most  cherished  of  the 
Lykurgean    traditions;    a    standing    proof    of    the 
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fearless  bearing  and  self-confidence  of  the  Spar- 
tans against  dangers  from  without.  The  erection 
of  the  walls  showed  their  own  conviction,  but  too 
well  borne  out  by  the  real  circumstances  around 
them,  that  the  pressure  of  the  foreigner  had  become 
so  everwhelming  as  not  to  leave  them  even  safety 
at  home." — G.  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  pt.  2, 
ch.  q6. 

B.  C.  272. — Siege  by  Pyrrhus. — Not  many  years 
after  the  walls  of  Sparta  were  first  built  the  city 
was  subjected  to  a  siege  by  Pyrrhus,  the  ambitious 
Epirotic  king.  There  were  two  claimants  to  the 
Spartan  crown,  and  Pyrrhus,  espousing  the  cause 
of  the  unsuccessful  one,  marched  into  Peloponnesus 
with  a  powerful  army  (272  B.C.)  and  assailed  the 
Lacedemonian  capital.  He  was  repulsed  and  re- 
pulsed again,  and  gave  up  the  attempt  at  last, 
marching  away  to  Argos,  where  his  interference  in 
local  quarrels  had  been  solicited. — C.  Thirlwall, 
History  of  Greece,  ch.  60.— See  also  Macedonia: 
B.C.  2'77-244. 

B.  C.  227-221.— Downfall  in  the  Cleomenic 
War.  See  Greece:  B.C.  280-146;  Sellasia,  Bat- 
tle OF. 

B.  C.  224. — Battle  of  Hecatombaeon  against 
Achaean  League.     See  Hecatomb.i;on,  Battle  of. 

B.  C.  222. — Capture  of  Megalapolis.  See 
Magalapolis:    B.C.   222. 

B.  C.  207. — Defeat  at  Mantinea.  See  Man- 
tinea:   B.  C.   207. 

A.  D.  267. — Ravaged  by  the  Goths.  See  Goths: 
258-267. 

395. — Plundered  by  the  Goths.    See  Goths:  395. 

SPARTACIST  MANIFESTO.— The  extreme 
or  "Spartacus"  section  of  the  Socialists  in  Germany 
issued  the  following  manifesto  on  Nov.  26,  1918: 
"Proletarians  !  Men  and  Women  of  Labor  !  Com- 
rades !  The  revolution  has  made  its  entry  into  Ger- 
many. The  masses  of  the  soldiers  who  for  four 
years  were  driven  to  the  slaughterhouse  for  the 
sake  of  capitalistic  profits,  the  masses  of  workers, 
who  for  four  years  were  exploited,  crushed,  and 
starved,  have  revolted.  That  fearful  tool  of  op- 
pression— Prussian  militarism,  that  scourge  of  hu- 
manity— lies  broken  on  the  ground.  Its  most 
noticeable  representatives,  and  therewith  the  most 
noticeable  of  those  guilty  of  this  war,  the  Kaiser 
and  the  Crown  Prince,  have  fled  from  the  coun- 
try. Workers'  and  Soldiers'  Councils  have  been 
formed  everywhere.  Proletarians  of  all  countries, 
we  do  not  say  that  in  Germany  all  the  power 
has  really  been  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  working 
people,  that  the  complete  triumph  of  the  prole- 
tarian revolution  has  already  been  attained.  There 
still  sit  in  the  government  all  those  Socialists  who 
in  August,  1Q14,  abandoned  our  most  precious 
possession,  the  International,  who  for  four  years 
betrayed  the  German  working  class  and  at  the 
same  time  the  International.  But,  proletarians 
of  all  countries,  now  the  German  proletarian  him- 
self is  speaking  to  you.  We  believe  we  have  the 
right  to  appear  before  your  forum  in  his  name. 
From  the  first  day  of  this  war  we  endeavored  to 
do  our  international  duty  by  fighting  that  criminal 
government  with  all  our  power  and  branding  it  as 
the  one  really  guilty  of  the  war.  Now  at  this 
moment  we  are  justified  before  history,  before 
the  International,  and  before  the  German  prole- 
tariat. The  masses  agree  with  us  enthusiastically, 
constantly  widening  circles  of  the  proletariat  share 
the  knowledge  that  the  hour  has  struck  for  a  set- 
tlement with  capitalist  class  rule.  But  this  great 
task  cannot  be  accomplished  by  the  German  pro- 
letariat alone;  it  can  only  fight  and  triumph  by 
appealing   to   the  solidarity  of   the  proletarians  of 
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the  whole  world.  Comrades  of  the  belligerent 
countries,  we  are  aware  of  your  situation.  We 
know  very  well  that  your  governments,  now  since 
they  have  won  the  victory,  are  dazziing  tne  eyes 
of  many  strata  of  the  peop.e  with  the  external 
brilliancy  of  the  triumph.  We  know  that  they 
thus  succeeded  through  the  success  of  the  murder- 
ing in  making  its  causes  and  aims  forgotten.  But 
we  also  know  something  else.  We  know  that 
also  in  your  countries  the  proletariat  made  the 
most  fearful  sacrifices  of  flesh  and  blood,  that  it  is 
weary  of  the  dreadful  butchery,  that  the  proletar- 
ian is  now  returning  to  his  home,  and  is  finding 
want  and  misery  there,  while  fortunes  amounting 
to  billions  are  heaped  up  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
capitalists.  He  has  recognized,  and  will  continue 
to  recognize,  that  your  governments,  too,  have 
carried  on  the  war  for  the  sake  of  the  big  money 
bags.  And  he  will  further  perceive  that  your  gov- 
ernments, when  they  spoke  of  'justice  and  civiliza- 
tion' and  of  the  'protection  of  small  nations,'  meant 
the  profits  of  capital  just  as  did  ours  when  it 
talked  about  the  'defense  of  the  home';  and  that 
the  peace  of  'justice'  and  of  the  'League  of  Nations' 
amounts  to  the  same  base  brigandage  as  the  peace 
of  Brest-Litovsk.  Here,  as  well  as  there,  the  same 
shameless  lust  for  booty,  the  same  desire  lor 
oppression,  the  same  determination  to  exploit  to 
the  Umit  the  brutal  preponderance  of  murderous 
steel.  The  imperiaUsm  of  all  countries  knows  no 
'understanding,'  it  knows  only  one  right — capital's 
profits;  it  knows  only  one  language — the  sword; 
it  knows  only  one  method — violence.  And  if  it  is 
now  talking  in  all  countries,  in  yours  as  well  as 
ours,  about  the  'League  of  Nations,'  'disarmament,' 
'rights  of  small  nations,'  'self-determination  of  the 
peoples,'  it  is  merely  using  the  customary  lying 
phrases  of  the  rulers  for  the  purpose  of  lulhng  to 
sleep  the  watchfulness  of  the  proletariat.  Prole- 
tarians of  all  countries !  This  must  be  the  last 
war!  We  owe  that  to  the  12,000,000  murdered 
victims,  we  owe  that  to  our  children,  we  owe  that 
to  humanity.  Europe  has  been  ruined  through  the 
infamous  international  murder.  Twelve  million 
bodies  cover  the  gruesome  scenes  of  the  imperial- 
istic crime.  The  flower  of  youth  and  the  best 
man  power  of  the  peoples  have  been  mowed 
down.  Uncounted  productive  forces  have  been  an- 
nihilated. Humanity  is  almost  ready  to  bleed  to 
death  from  the  unexampled  blood-letting  of  his- 
tory. Victors  and  vanquished  stand  at  the  edge 
of  the  abyss.  Humanity  is  threatened  with  the 
most  dreadful  famine,  a  stoppage  of  the  entire 
mechanism  of  production,  plagues,  and  degenera- 
tion. The  great  criminals  of  this  fearful  anarchy, 
of  this  chaos  let  loose — the  ruling  classes — are  not 
able  to  control  their  own  creation.  The  beast  of 
capital  that  conjured  up  the  hell  of  the  world  war 
is  not  capable  of  banishing  it  again,  of  restoring 
real  order,  of  insuring  bread  and  work,  peace  and 
civilization,  justice  and  liberty,  to  tortured  human- 
ity. What  is  being  prepared  by  the  ruling  classes 
as  peace  and  justice  is  only  a  new  work  of  brutal 
force  from  which  the  hydra  of  oppression,  hatred, 
and  fresh  bloody  wars  raises  its  thousand  heads. 
Socialism  alone  is  in  a  position  to  complete  the 
great  work  of  permanent  peace,  to  heal  the  thou- 
sand wounds  from  which  humanity  is  bleeding,  to 
transform  the  plains  of  Europe,  trampled  down 
by  the  passage  of  the  apocry[)hal  horseman  ol 
war,  into  blooming  gardens,  to  conjure  up  ten 
productive  forces  for  every  one  destroyed,  to 
awaken  all  the  physical  and  moral  energies  of  hu- 
manity, and  to  replace  hatred  anti  dissension  with 
fraternal  solidarity,  harmony,  and  respect  for  every 


human  being.  If  representatives  of  the  proletar- 
ians of  all  countries  stretch  out  their  hands  to  each 
other  under  the  banner  of  socialism  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  peace,  then  peace  will  be  con- 
cluded in  a  few  hours.  Then  there  will  be  no 
disputed  questions  about  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  or  colonies.  Then  there  will 
be  only  one  people:  the  toiling  human  beings  of 
all  races  and  tongues.  Then  there  will  be  only 
one  right:  the  equality  of  all  men.  Then  there 
will  be  only  one  aim:  prosperity  and  progress  lor 
everybody.  Humanity  is  facing  this  alternative: 
dissolution  and  downfall  in  capitalist  anarchy,  or 
regeneration  through  the  social  revolution.  The 
hour  for  decision  has  struck.  If  you  believe  in 
sociahsm,  it  is  now  time  to  show  it  by  deeds.  Ii 
you  are  Socialists,  now  is  the  time  to  act.  Prole- 
tarians of  all  countries,  when  we  now  summon  you 
to  a  common  struggle  it  is  not  done  for  the  sake 
of  the  German  capitalists  who,  under  the  label 
'German  nation,'  are  trying  to  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  crimes;  it  is  being  done  for 
our  sake  as  well  as  for  yours.  Remember  that  your 
victorious  capitalists  stand  ready  to  suppress  in 
blood  our  revolution,  which  they  fear  as  their 
own.  You  yourselves  have  not  become  any  freer 
through  the  'victory,'  you  have  only  become  still 
more  enslaved.  If  your  ruling  classes  succeed  in 
throttling  the  proletarian  revolution  in  Germany, 
as  well  as  in  Russia,  then  they  will  turn  against 
you  with  redoubled  violence.  Your*  capitalists 
hope  that  victory  over  us  and  over  revolutionary 
Russia  will  give  them  the  power  to  scourge  you 
with  a  whip  of  scorpions  and  to  erect  the  thou- 
sand-year empire  of  exploitation  upon  the  grave 
of  socialism.  Therefore  the  proletariat  of  Ger- 
many is  looking  toward  you  in  this  hour.  Ger- 
many is  pregnant  with  the  social  revolution,  but 
sociahsm  can  only  be  realized  by  the  proletariat 
of  the  world.  And  therefore  we  call  to  you:  'Arise 
for  the  struggle!  Arise  for  action!  The  time  for 
empty  manifestos,  platonic  resolutions,  and  high- 
sounding  words  has  gone  by!  The  hour  of  action 
has  struck  for  the  International!'  We  ask  you  to 
elect  VVorkers'  and  Soldiers'  Councils  everywhere 
that  will  seize  political  power  and,  together  with 
us,  will  restore  peace.  Not  Lloyd  George  and 
Poincare,  not  Sonnino,  Wilson,  and  Erzberger  or 
Scheidemann,  must  be  allowed  to  make  peace. 
Peace  is  to  be  concluded  under  the  waving  ban- 
ner of  the  socialist  world  revolution.  Proletarians 
of  all  countries !  We  call  upon  you  to  complete 
the  work  of  socialist  liberation,  to  give  a  human 
aspect  to  the  disfigured  world,  and  to  make  true 
those  words  with  which  we  often  greeted  each 
other  in  the  old  days  and  which  we  sang  as  we 
parted:  'And  the  International  shall  be  the  human 
race.' — Klara  Zetkin,  Rosa  Luxemburg,  Karl 
LiEBKNECiiT,  Fra.\z  Mehring." — See  also  Ger- 
many: 1Q18  (March-November);  (November-De- 
cember); iQiQ  (January);  1020  (January);  So- 
cialism: IQ12-1Q18;  iqiS-iqiq;  German  revolution. 
SPARTACUS,  Rising  of.— Schools  for  the 
training  of  gladiators,  to  supply  the  barbarous 
amusement  which  the  Romans  delighted  in,  were 
numerous  at  Rome  and  throughout  Italy.  The 
men  placed  in  these  schools  were  slaves,  criminal 
prisoners,  or  unfortunates  whose  parents  abandoned 
them  in  infancy.  As  a  rule,  they  were  forced  into 
the  brutal  profession  and  the  school  which  trained 
them  for  it  were  places  of  confinement  and  re- 
straint. From  one  of  these  schools,  at  Capua, 
some  seventy  or  more  gladiators  escaped,  in  the 
year  7,^  B  C.,  and  fled  to  the  mountains.  They 
had  for  their  leader  a  Thracian,  named  Spartacus, 
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who  proved  to  be  a  soldier  of  remarkable  ability 
and  energy.  Stationing  himseit  at  tirst  on  Mount 
Vesuvius,  Spartacus  was  joined  by  other  slaves  and 
fugitives,  until  he  had  a  lame  force  under  his 
command.  A^ain  and  again  the  Roman  armies 
sent  against  him  were  defeated  and  the  insurgents 
equipped  themselves  with  captured  arms.  Nola, 
Nuceria,  and  other  towns  in  Southern  Italy  fell 
into  their  hands.  In  the  year  72  tB.  C.J  they  moved 
toward  North  Italy,  routing  two  consular  armies 
on  their  way,  and  were  thought  to  be  intending 
to  escape  beyond  the  Alps;  but,  after  another 
great  victory  at  Mutina  (Modena)  over  the  pro- 
consul of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  Spartacus  turned  south- 
ward again,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  and  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  blockaded  in  the  extremity 
of  Lucania,  by  M.  Licinius  Crassus.  In  this  situa- 
tion he  sought  to  make  terms,  but  his  proposals 
were  rejected.  He  then  succeeded  in  breaking 
through  the  Roman  lines,  but  was  pursued  by 
Crassus  and  overwhelmingly  defeated  at  Mount 
Calamatius,  where  35,000  of  the  insurgents  are 
said  to  have  been  slain.  The  flying  remnant  was 
again  brought  to  bay  near  Petilia,  in  Bruttium,  and 
there  Spartacus  ended  his  life.  A  few  thousand 
of  the  insurgents  who  escaped  from  the  field  were 
intercepted  by  Pompey  and  cut  to  pieces,  while 
6,000  captives  were  crucified,  with  Roman  brutal- 
ity, along  the  road  between  Capua  and  Rome.— 
Based  on  G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman  empire, 
V.  3,  ch.  2.— See  also  Rome:  Republic:  B.C. 
76-68. 

SPARTAN  EMPIRE.  See  Sparta:  B.C.  404- 
403. 

SPARTAN  TRAINING.  See  Enuc.xTiON:  An- 
cient: B.C.  7th-A.  D.  3rd  centuries:  Greece:  Soar- 
tan  training;  B.C.  7th-A.  D.  3rd  centuries:  Greece: 
Contrast,  etc. 


its  thanks,  its  censures,  its  admonitions.  He  issues 
warrants  by  order  of  the  House  for  the  commit- 
ment of  offenders  against  its  privileges,  for  the 
issue  of  writs  to  till  vacancies  among  its  members, 
for  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  or  the  bringing  of 
offenders  to  the  bar  for  rebuke  or  sentence.  .  .  . 
Secondly,  the  Speaker  is  required  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Parliament  Act  to  discharge  duties 
of  a  judicial  or  interpretative  character.  Under 
section  1  (2)  of  the  Act  he  has  to  decide  when  a 
public  Bill  is  a  Money  Bill.  .  .  .  The  Sjx'aker  is 
required  to  endorse  upon  the  Bill  when  it  goes  up 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  again  when  it  is  pre- 
sented to  the  King  for  his  assent,  a  certificate  that 
the  Bill  is  a  Money  Bill.  ...  If  the  Speaker  is 
unavoidably  absent  the  clerk  informs  the  House, 
and  the  Chairman,  or  in  his  absence  the  Deputy- 
Chairman,  of  Ways  and  Means  performs  the  duties 
and  exercises  the  authority  of  the  Speaker ;  .  .  . 
the  Deputy  Speaker  Act,  1855,  provides  for  the 
validity  of  acts  required  by  law  to  be  done  by  the 
Speaker,  but  done  on  such  occasions  by  the  Deputy- 
Speaker.  The  Speaker  is  appointed  afresh  at  the 
commencement  of  every  Parliament." — M.  L. 
Gwyer,  Wm.  R.  Ansons's  La-ju  and  Custom  of  the 
Constitution,  v.   i:   Parliament,  pp.   155-150. 

SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES. See  CoxNGRESs  of  the  United 
States:  House:  Speaker  and  the  committee  system. 

SPECIE  CIRCULAR.    See  U.S.  A.:  1835-1837. 

SPECIFIC    DUTIES.     See   Tariff:    Origin. 

SPECTROSCOPE.  See  Inventions:  iqth  cen- 
tury: Instruments;  Astronomy:  Photographic  as- 
tronomy. 

SPECULATORES,  scouts  in  the  Roman  army. 
See  Military  organization:   10. 

SPEE,  Maximilian,  Count  von  (1861-1Q14), 
German   admiral.     Took  part   in   the   battles   with 
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bPARTIATiE,   dominant   race   of  Sparta.     See       islands,   1014.     See  World  War:    1914:    IX.  Naval 

cD^T^TT^TivTr^     XT  .        ■  operations:  e;  f,  2;  f,  4 

SPAULDING,  Henry,  American  divine.  He 
settled  in  Idaho  and  became  a  missionary  among 
the  Indians.     See  Idaho:    18^4-1860 

SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COM- 
MONS.— "From  1377  thrre  is  an  unbroken  succes- 
sion of  Speakers,  described  in  those  days  as  'pro- 
locutor,' 'pourparlour,'  or  'parlour  et  procuratour.' 
Inasmuch  as  the  Speaker  was  chosen  quite  as  much 
for  these  purposes  of  communication  as  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  within  the  House,  the  Crown 
claimed  and  exercised  a  virtual  right  of  selection, 
and  the  Speaker  was  quite  as  much  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  Sovereign  as  of  the  Commons.  A  conflict, 
conducted  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit  on  both  sides, 
arose  between  Charles  II  and  the  newly  elected 
House  of  Commons  of  1670  on  the  right  to  choose 
the  Speaker.  .  .  .  [The  Commons]  declined  to  ac- 
cept the  royal  nominee,  and  ...  a  Speaker  was 
presented  who  was  the  independent  choice  of  the 
Commons.  From  this  time  forth  the  right  of  the 
Commons  to  choose  their  own  Speaker  was  not 
contested  by  the  Crown,  but  for  many  years  after 
[until  1742],  the  Speaker  habitually  held  a  gov- 
ernment office.  The  Speaker,  however,  [still!  re- 
mained an  active  party  politician.  .  .  .  [until  the 
Commons  by  rejecting  Manners  Sutton]  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Parliament  of  1835  made  it 
plain  that  they  desired  to  see  the  Speakership  dis- 
sociated from  party  politics.  .  .  .  The  office  is  one 
of  high  dignity,  and  by  an  Order  in  Council  of 
May  30,  iQiQ,  ranks  next  after  that  of  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council.  The  duties  of  the 
Speaker  are  threefold.  He  is,  firstly,  the  spokesman 
and  representative  of   the   House;   as  such   he   de- 


SPEECH,     Freedom    of. 

speech   and   press. 

SPENCEAN  PHILANTHROPISTS,  English 
society  advocating  a  redistribution  of  land.  See 
England:    1816-1820. 

SPENCER,  Herbert  (1820-1903),  English 
philosopher  and  scientist.  See  Ag.xosticism  ;  Edu- 
cation: Modern:  iQth-2oth  centuries:  Spehcer, 
Huxley,  etc.;  English  literature:  1830- 1890; 
Evolution:  Definition;  History:  33;  34;  Indi- 
vidualism. 

SPENCER,  Joseph  (1714-1789),  American 
soldier.     See  U.S.A.:    1775   (Mav-August). 

SPENSER,  Edmund  (c.  1552-1599),  English 
poet.  See  English  literature:  1530-1660;  Phil- 
ology:  19. 

SPERRY,  Charles  Stillman  (1847-1911), 
American  naval  officer.  Representative  at  the  Sec- 
ond Hague  Conference,  1907;  commander  of  the 
United  States  fleet,  1908-1909.  See  Hague  con- 
ferences:   1907;   U.S.A.:   1907-1909. 

SPERRY,  Elmer  Ambrose  (i860-  ),  Amer- 
ican electrical  engineer.  See  Inventions:  20th  cen- 
tury:  Instruments. 

SPEUSINII,  class  of  Athenian  slaves.  See 
Scythians,  or  Scythae,  of  Athens. 

SPHACTERIA,  island  off  Messina,  Greece, 
commanding  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Navarino. 
It  was  held  by  the  Athenians  in  425  B.C.  See 
Greece:   B.  C.  425. 

SPHERES  OF  INFLUENCE.  See  Protec- 
torates and  spheres  of  influence. 

SPHINX,  Greek  name  for  a  creature  which  has 
the  bodv  of  a  lion  and  a  human  head.     The  Greek 


mands  its  privileges,  communicates  its   resolutions,     sphinx   has   wings    and   a   female   head   and   bust; 
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the  Egyptian  sphinx  is  masculine  and  has  no 
wings.  The  sphinx  originated  in  Egypt,  but  it 
also  appears  among  the  monuments  of  Assyria  and 
Greece,  and  plays  an  important  part  in  Greek 
mythology.  The  most  famous  sculptured  sphinx, 
the  one  called  "the  sphinx,"  is  the  great  sphinx  at 
Giza,  in  Egypt.  "About  six  hundred  yards  to  the 
S.  E.  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is  the  Sphinx.  The 
Sphinx  is  a  natural  rock,  to  which  has  been  given, 
more  or  less  accurately,  the  external  appearance  of 
that  mystic  animal.  The  head  alone  has  been 
sculptured.  [The  face  is  of  distinctly  negro  type, 
and  benign  and  noble  in  expression.]  The  body 
is  formed  of  the  rock  itself,  supplemented,  where 
defective,  by  a  somewhat  clumsy  masonry  of 
limestone.  The  total  height  of  the  monument  is 
19  metres  80  centimetres,  equal  to  65  English 
feet.  The  ear  measures  6  feet  5  inches ;  the  nose 
S  feet  10  inches;  and  the  mouth  7  feet  8  inches. 
The  face,  in  its  widest  part,  across  the  cheek,  is  4 
metres  15  centimetres,  that  is,  13  feet  7  inches. 
Its  origin  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt.  At  one 
time  is  was  supposed  to  be  a  monument  of  the 
reign  of  Thothmes  IV.  (XVIIIth  dynasty).  But 
we  know  Jiow,  thanks  to  a  stone  in  the  Boulak 
Museum,  that  the  Sphinx  was  already  in  existence 
when  Cheops  (who  preceded  Chephren)  gave  or- 
ders for  the  repairs  which  this  stone  commemor- 
ates."— A.  Mariette,  Monuments  of  upper  Egypt, 
p.  70. — See  also  Egypt:  Monuments,  etc.;  Archi- 
tecture: Oriental:  Egypt. 

SPICE  ISLANDS,  group  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies.  See  Malay  archipelago:  1500;  Moluc- 
cas; Straits  Settlements:  Conquest  and  settle- 
ment. 

SPICHEREN,  or  FORBACH,  Battle  of.  See 
France:    1870   (July-August). 

SPIELLEUTE,'  German  minnesingers.  See 
German  literature:    1050-1350. 

SPILIMBERGO,  town  in  Italy,  about  sixty 
miles  northeast  of  Venice.  In  1918  it  was  taken 
by  the  Italians.  See  World  War:  iqi8:  IV.  Aus- 
tro-Italian  theater:   c,  14. 

SPINET.  See  Inventions:  i8th  century: 
Piano. 

SPINNING.  See  Inventions:  Ancient  and 
medieval:  Early  industrial  processes;  1 8th  .century: 
Industry;  iQth  century:  Industry;  Industrial  rev- 
olution: England:   Inventions  in  textile  industry. 

SPINNING  JENNY.  See  Inventions:  i8th 
century:    Industry. 

SPINOLA,  Ambrose,  Marquis  de  los  Bal- 
bases  (1569-1630),  Spanish  general,  born  in  Genoa, 
Italy.     See   Netherlands:    1603-1619. 

SPINOLA  FAMILY.    See  Italy:  1313-1330. 

SPINOZA,  Baruch  (Benedict  de)  (1632-1677), 
Dutch  philosopher.  "The  son  of  a  wealthy  Portu- 
guese-Jewish merchant.  He  studied  the  Hebrew 
literature  with  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  rabbi, 
but  found  as  little  to  satisfy  him  in  Jewish  scho- 
lasticism as  Bacon  and  Descartes  had  found  in  the 
Christian  system.  In  his  state  of  doubt  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  Descartes  and  re- 
nounced Judaism.  Expelled  from  the  synagogue 
(1656)  and  forced  to  leave  Amsterdam,  he  took  up 
his  abode  in  various  Dutch  towns  and  finally  set- 
tled at  The  Hague  (1669).  ...  In  his  profound 
love  of  truth,  his  unselfishness,  and  his  simple  mode 
■of  life,  he  exemplified  the  virtues  of  the  philosopher. 
But  his  pantheistic  system  aroused  intense  and 
almo.st  universal  indignation,  and  Spinoza  was  for 
centuries  despised  as  an  atheist.  The  only  work  of 
his  that  appeared  under  his  own  name  during  his 
lifetime  was  the  exposition  of  Descartes'  system, 
Cogitata  metaphysica,    1663.     The    Tractatus    Ihe- 


hgicopoliticus,  in  which  he  critically  examined  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  advo- 
cated freedom  of  thought  and  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  was  pubUshed  anonymously. 
His  posthumous  works,  including  Ethics,  Tractatus 
politicus,  Tractatus  de  intellectus  emendatione,  and 
Letters,  appeared  in  1677.  .  .  .  The  world  is  han- 
dled in  the  Spinozistic  system  like  a  problem  in 
geometry.  Everything  is  said  to  follow  from  the 
first  principle  or  ground  of  the  universe  as  neces- 
sarily as  the  propositions  of  geometry  follow  from 
their  logical  presuppositions.  Just  as  in  a  mathe- 
matical deduction  the  consequences  are  not  mere 
temporal  effects  but  as  eternal  as  the  principle 
itself,  so  things  follow  from  the  first  cause,  not  as 
an  evolution  in  time,  but  eternally,  sub  specie 
aeternitatis.  .  .  .  Thought  and  being  are  identical. 
In  reaUty,  one  thing  follows  another  or  is  caused: 
the  universe  is  a  causal  chain  in  which  each  link 
is  necessarily  connected  with  the  preceding  link. 
.  .  .  The  Spinozistic  system  is  strictly  deterministic. 
.  .  .  [ItJ  is  presented  in  its  most  developed  form 
in  the  Ethics." — F.  Thilly,  History  of  philosophy, 
pp.  293,  294-295. — See  also  Miracles:  Post-Apos- 
tolic Age  to  modern  times. 

SPION  KOP,  Battle  of.  See  South  Africa, 
Union  of:   1900   (January-February). 

SPIRES,  town  and  episcopal  see  in  Bavaria, 
Germany,  about  sixteen  miles  south  of  Mannheim. 
It  was  one  of  the  free  cities  of  Germany.  See 
Hansa  towns;  Cities,  Imperial  .\nd  free,  of 
Germany. 

1309. — Diet  of.    See  Germany:  1308- 13 13. 

1526-1529. — Imperial  diets. — Legal  recognition 
of  the  Reformed  religion,  and  its  withdrawal. — 
Protest  of  Lutheran  princes.  See  Papacy;  1525- 
1529. 

1689. — Destruction  by  the  French.  See  France: 
1689-1690. 

1714. — Taken  by  the  French.  See  Utrecht: 
1712-1714.  • 

1792. — Captured  by  the  French.  See  France: 
1792    (September-December). 

1801. — Attitude  of  diet  on  secularization  ques- 
tion at  Treaty  of  Lun6ville.  See  Germany:  1801- 
1803. 

SPIRIT  LAKE,  Massacre  of  (1857).  See 
Iowa:    1847-1857. 

SPITSBERGEN.— Spitsbergen  is  the  name  of 
an  arctic  archipelago,  about  500  miles  north  of 
Norway,  comprising  five  large  islands — Western 
Spitsbergen  or  New  Friesland,  North-east  Land, 
Edge  island,  Barents  island,  and  Prince  Charles 
Foreland — and  many  small  islands.  (See  .Arctic 
exploration:  Map).  Spitsbergen  has  only  a  few 
hundred  permanent  inhabitants.  But  it  has  been 
from  the  first  a  centre  of  arctic  exploration  and 
in  the  twentieth  century  became  a  source  of  in- 
ternational dispute  because  of  its  rich  mineral  de- 
posits. "The  story  of  the  geographical  exploration 
of  Spitsbergen  can  be  divided  into  three  periods: 
(i)  the  Dutch-English,  which  lasted  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century;  (2)  the  Nor- 
wegian-Swedish, between  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century; 
(3)  the  Norwegian,  since  1906." — C.  Rabot,  Nor- 
wegians in  Spitsbergen  {Geographical  Review,  Oct., 
1919). 

1596-1829.— Dutch  exploration.— "The  old  Ice- 
landic annals  regarding  the  discovery  of  Spits- 
bergen by  Norwegians  in  the  eleventh  century  arc 
vague,  and  the  journey  of  Willem  Barents  in  1596 
is  considered  as  the  first  authenticated  voyage  to 
this  Arctic  land.  The  celebrated  Dutch  .seaman 
visited  only  the  western  coast  and  a  part  of  the 
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northern  coast  of  the  main  island.  .  .  .  Previous  t6 
the  English,  even  'before  1614,  the  entire  circum- 
ference of  Spitsbergen  was  known  to  the  IJutch, 
except  the  vicinity  of  Heley  Sound  (Helis  Sound) 
and  the  east  coast  of  North-East  Land  and  Edge 
Island,  so  that  the  Dutch  may  rightly  be  called 
the  discoverers  of  the  entire  Spitsbergen  group.' 
About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
whilst  the  English  whale  fishery  declined,  the 
Dutch  whaling  industry  had  a  rapid  development, 
which  was  of  greater  advantage  to  geography.  .  .  . 
From  IS94  to  1829,  according  to  Dr.  Wieder,  more 
than  two  hundred  maps  of  Spitsbergen  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Netherlands." — Ibid. 

Also  in:  F.  C.  Wieder,  ed.,  Dutch  discovery  and 
mapping  of  Spitsbergen. 

1827-1898. — Swedish  and  Norwegian  explora- 
tions.—"Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  Dutch  whale  fishery  declmed,  and  the  Nor- 
wegians arrived  at  Spitsbergen  in  order  to  hunt  the 
walrus,  seal,  polar  bear,  and  reindeer  in  summer. 
Their  activity  was  at  that  time  limited  to  the 
western  coast  and  to  the  easily  accessible  part  of 
the  northern  coast.  In  1827  B.  M.  Keilhau,  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Christiania,  chartered 
one  of  these  sealing  vessels  and  paid  a  short  visit 
to  Bear  Island  and  Spitsbergen.  This  was  one 
of  the  first  scientific  expeditions  to  these  islands 
and  one  of  the  most  successful.  The  geological, 
paleontological,  and  botanical  studies  which  Keil- 
hau had  the  opportunity  of  making  during  his 
voyage  are  fundamental.  In  1837  the  Swedish  pro- 
fessor S.  L.  Loven  also  made  a  scientific  trip  to 
the  western  coast  in  a  Norwegian  vessel.  In  1858 
the  second  chapter  of  the  history  of  Spitsbergen 
opens  with  the  geographical  exploration  of  the 
archipelago  both  by  Swedish  scientific  expeditions 
and  by  Norwegian  walrus  hunters.  From  1858 
to  1908  twenty  Swedish  expeditions  went  to  Spits- 
bergen under  the  leadership  of  scientists  like  Otto 
Torell,  A.  E.  Nordenskiold,  A.  G.  Nathorst,  Baron 
Gerard  de  Geer,  and  others.  Besides  valuable 
scientific  studies  they  published  in  1865  the  first 
chart  of  the  archipelago  based  on  surveys.  .  .  . 
During  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
no  Norwegian  scientist  took  part  in  the  explora- 
tion of  Spitsbergen.  Nevertheless  important  dis- 
coveries were  made  by  Norwegians.  .  .  .  The  first 
step  in  this  direction  was  taken  in  1847  when 
Captain  Lund  navigated  Thymen  Sound,  between 
Edge  Island  and  Barents  Island,  for  the  first  time. 
At  that  time  Barents  Island  was  not  known  to  be 
an  island  .  .  .  and  Heley  Sound  was  shown  as  a 
fiord.  In  1858  Captain  Johan  Nilsen  crossed  this 
inlet  from  sea  to  sea,  demonstrating  the  supposed 
fiord  to  be  a  strait.  ...  In  1859  another  Norwegian 
seal  hunter,  the  well-known  Filing  Carlsen,  cruis- 
ing eastward  of  Edge  and  Barents  Islands,  found 
himself  near  an  unknown  land.  This  was  the 
islands  now  named  King  Karl  Land  but  then  iden- 
tified with  Giles  Land,  an  island  seen  in  1707  by 
Commander  Giles,  the  position  of  which  remained 
uncertain  at  this  date.  Three  years  later,  in  1861, 
Carlsen  for  the  first  time  circumnavigated  the 
whole  archipelago — a  splendid  achievement.  .  .  . 
In  1864,  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Northeast  Land, 
another  gallant  Norwegian  hunter,  Tobiesen,  redis- 
covered Stor  O  (Large  Island),  seen  by  Dutch 
whalers  in  the  seventeenth  century." — C.  Rabot, 
Norwegians  in  Spitsbergen  (Geographical  Review, 
Oct.,  1919). — In  1871,  an  English  sportsman,  B. 
Leigh  Smith,  chartered  a  Norwegian  schooner  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Ulve,  an  expert  Norwegian 
ice  navigator.  Reaching  the  southern  and  later  the 
northern  coast  of  Northeast  Land,  they  stated  that 


this  land  stretched  about  forty-three  nautical  miles 
farther  eastward  than  was  formerly  believed.  Fi- 
nally, in  1898,  Norwegian  hunters,  starting  from  the 
northeastern  corner  of  Northeast  Land,  discovered 
beyond  White  island  a  new  island,  which  they 
named  Victoria  island. — See  also  Akctic  expluka- 
tion:  Chronological  summary:  1596-1597;  1O07; 
1773;  1822-1823;  1827;  1875-1878;  1881;  1890; 
1892;  1894;  1895;  1897;  1898;  1899;  1899-1900; 
1900;  1901. 

Also  in:  A.  Hoel,  Survey  of  the  Norwegian  ex- 
ploration. 

1906-1921. — Norwegian  exploration. — Scientific 
value  of  these  explorations. — "In  1906,  the  Prince 
of  Monaco,  having  taken  Spitsbergen  waters  as  a 
field  for  oceanographical  research,  began  the  sys- 
tematic survey  of  the  western  island.  Establish- 
ing his  headquarters  in  Cross  Bay,  he  entrusted  the 
mapping  of  the  mountainous  massifs  stretching 
from  that  bay  to  Smeerenburg  Bay  to  Captain 
Gunnar  Isachsen  of  the  Norwegian  army.  .  .  . 
With  a  staff  of  Norwegian  surveyors  and  natural- 
ists and  with  Dr.  Louet  of  the  French  army. 
Captain  Isachsen  admirably  fulfilled  his  task  in 
two  summers.  The  results  are  of  great. value.  .  .  . 
Never  before  had  such  a  great  area  of  the  interior 
of  Spitsbergen  been  surveyed,  nor  an  Arctic  land 
mapped  so  accurately.  This  successful  expedition 
aroused  in  Norway  a  still  greater  interest  in  this 
region.  ...  In  1907  and  1910  a  large  expedition 
set  off  under  the  command  of  Captain  Isachsen, 
numbering,  besides  the  leader  of  the  expedition, 
nine  scientists.  Extending  in  all  directions  the 
survey  on  behalf  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  they 
brought  back  maps  of  northwestern  Spitsbergen 
between  the  northern  coast,  Wijde  Bay,  and  Ice 
Fiord,  of  the  region  adjoining  Green  Harbor  in  the 
last-named  fiord,  and  of  Prince  Charles  Foreland. 
.  .  .  From  191 1  to  1918,  under  the  leadership  of 
Adolf  Hoel  and  Captains  Arve  Staxrud  and  Sverre 
Rovig,  topographical  and  geological  surveys  were 
extended  to  the  peninsula  between  Ice  Fiord  and 
Bell  Sound  and  southward  to  the  coastal  region 
as  far  as  Horn  Sound.  ...  In  190c,  Hjort  and 
Nansen  carried  out  a  very  valuable  oceanographic 
cruise  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  as  far  as  Bear  Island. 
In  1901,  before  starting  on  his  Northwest  Passage 
expedition,  Roald  Amundsen,  on  his  celebrated 
Gjoa,  investigated  the  oceanographic  conditions 
around  Spitsbergen.  .  .  .  Finally,  in  1912,  on  his 
small  yacht,  Nansen  investigated  the  waters  of  the 
western  and  northern  coasts  of  Spitsbergen." — C. 
Rabot,  Norwegians  in  Spitsbergen  (Geographical 
Review,  Oct.,  1919). 

1915-1921. — Results  of  industrial  development 
during  twentieth  century. — Coal  mining. — "With 
the  twentieth  century  a  new  era  begins  in  the  his- 
tory of  Spitsbergen.  Until  then  the  archipelago 
had  remained  uninhabited,  but  during  the  past 
few  years  it  has  become  a  mining  land  and  at- 
tracted a  considerable  number  of  Norwegian  set- 
tlers. Coal  deposits  were  long  known  to  exist 
on  the  shores  of  Ice  Fiord,  but  not  until  the 
first  years  of  this  century  were  they  worked.  At 
present  the  best-developed  collieries  in  Spitsbergen 
belong  to  Norwegian  companies.  .  .  .  The  capital 
invested  in  the  six  Norwegian  collieries  amounts 
to   $4.200,000." — Ibid. 

1921.— Political  status.— European  rivalry.— 
Spitsbergen  conferences. — Spitsbergen  Treaty. — 
The  discovery  of  the  economic  value  of  Spitsbergen 
naturally  made  the  archipelago  an  object  of  desire 
to  all  countries  who  could  claim  title  through 
discovery,  or  possessed  means  of  taking  effective 
possession.       The   British-German-Russian   rivalry, 
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which  was  characteristic  of  the  enormous  economic 
expansion  of  the  decade  preceding  the  World  War 
concerned  Spitsbergen  as  well  as  many  other  un- 
developed lands  while  the  Norwegians  felt  that 
they  possessed  a  special  title  to  the  land  through 
propinquity  and  exploration.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  settle  the  territorial  status  of  Spitsbergen 
in  international  conferences,  in  igio  and  1914. 
The  second  international  congress,  1914,  confirmed 
the  assumption  on  which  nations  had  hitherto 
acted,  that  Spitsbergen  was  terra  nullius,  a  no- 
man's  land  to  which  no  nation  had  absolute  claim. 
This  opinion  was  disputed  by  many  who  felt  that 
Norway  had  a  special  claim  to  the  archipelago. 
On  September  29,  igig,  the  peace  conference  de- 
cided to  place  Spitsbergen  under  the  sovereignty 
of  Norway.  The  claims  of  other  nations  to  land 
in  the  archipelago  were  fully  protected  in  this 
arrangement.  On  February  9,  1920,  "representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Denmark, 
France,  Italy,  Japan,  Norway,  the  Netherlands  and 
Sweden  signed  at  Paris  a  treaty  relating  to  Spits- 
bergen. .  .  .  Under  the  provisions  of  this  agree- 
ment the  contracting  parties  recognize  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Norway  over  the  archipelago  of  Spits- 
bergen, including  Bear  Island,  which  has  for  cen- 
turies been  in  the  anomalous  situation  of  being 
terra  nullius." — F.  K.  Nielsen,  Solution  of  the 
Spitsbergen  question  {American  Journal  of  Inter- 
national Law,  Jan.  and  Apr.,  1920). — The  terms 
of  the  treaty  preserved  fishing,  hunting  and  mining 
rights  to  the  Allied  Powers,  including  even  Russia. 

SPITTELER,  Carl  (1845-  ),  Swiss  poet  and 
essayist.     See  Nobel  prizes:   Literature:    1919. 

SPOILS  SYSTEM.  See  Cirri,  service  re- 
form: United  States:  1828-1885;  1889;  1897-1898; 
1901 ;  U.S.A.:   1829;  Stalwarts  and  Half-breeds. 

SPOKANE,  city  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state  of  Washington,  on  the  banks  of  the  Spokane 
river.  It  is  the  second  city  in  the  state,  with  a 
population,  in  1920,  of  104,437.  The  growth  of 
Spokane  dates  from  1881,  when  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroad  was  completed  to  this  point,  and 
the  town  was  incorporated  with  a  population  of 
500.  It  has  been  rebuilt  since  1889  when  a  fire 
swept  away  the  entire  business  portion.  In  1910  a 
a  commission  form  of  government  was  adopted. 
Spokane  Falls,  which  are  in  the  center  of  the  busi- 
ness district,  supply  the  power  for  city  utilities  and 
for  many  flourishing  industries.  Spokane  is  an 
important  mining,  lumbering,  agricultural  and  rail- 
road center. 

SPOLETO,  city  in  Perugia,  Italy,  sixty-one 
miles  northeast  of  Rome.  In  1155  it  was  destroyed 
by  Frederick  Barbarossa.    See  Italy:   1154-1162. 

SPOLIA  OPIMA.— "The  proudest  of  all  mili- 
tary trophies  were  Spolia  Opima,  which  could  be 
gained  only  when  the  commander-in-chief  of  a 
Roman  army  engaged  and  overthrew  in  single  com- 
bat the  commander-in-chief  of  the  enemy.  .  .  .  Ro- 
man history  afforded  but  three  examples  of  legiti- 
mate Spolia  Opima.  The  first  were  won  by  Romu- 
lus from  Aero,  King  of  the  Ceninenses;  the  second 
by  Aulus  Cornelius  Cossus  from  Lar  Tolumnius, 
King  of  the  V'eientes;  the  third  by  M.  Claudius 
Marcellus  from  Virodomarus,  a  Gaulish  chief  (B.  C. 
222).  In  all  cases  they  were  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Feretrius  and  preserved  in  his  temple." — W.  Ram- 
say, Manual  of  Roman  antiquitv,  rit.  12. 

SPOLIATION  CLAIMS,  French.  See 
U.S.A.:   1799;   1800:  Convention  with  France. 

SPONTINI,  Gaspare  Luigi  Pacifico  (1774- 
1851),  Italian  compo.ser.  Studied  at  the  Conserva- 
tory della  Pieta  de'  Turchini,  Naples;  produced  his 
first  opera  "L'Eroismo  ridicolo,"  1796;  court  pianist 


and  composer  to  King  Ferdinand,  Naples,  1799-1800; 
produced  "La  Vestale,"  at  the  Academie,  Paris, 
1807;  director  of  Italian  opera  in  Paris,  1810-1812; 
general  musical  director  at  the  Prussian  court,  Ber- 
lin, 1820-1842.  See  Music:  Modem:  1730-1816: 
Italian;  1774-1864. 

SPOONER  AMENDMENT.  See  Philippine 
islands:   1901   (March). 

SPOONER  BILL  (1902).  See  Panama  canal: 
1889-1903. 

SPORADES,  group  of  islands  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  /Egean  sea.  See  Cyclades;  Cos; 
Rhodes,  Island  of:  Ancient  history. 

SPORTS.  See  Recreation;  Derby;  Gymnasia, 
Greek  ;  Olympic  Games. 

SPOTSWOOD,  or  Spottiswood,  Alexander 
(1676-1740),  British  soldier  and  colonial  governor 
in  America.    See  Virginia:   i 7 10- i 716. 

SPOTTSYLVANIA  COURT  HOUSE,  Battle 
of.  See  U.S.A.:  1864  (May:  Virginia):  Grant's 
movement,  etc.:  Spottsylvania  Court  House. 

SPRAGUE,  William  (1831-1915),  American 
manufacturer  and  political  leader.  Governor  of 
Rhode  Island,  1860-1863;  resigned  the  governor- 
ship and  fought  in  the  Civil  War.  See  Rhode 
Island:   1861-1865. 

SPREE-ODER  CANAL.  See  Canals:  Prin- 
cipal European  canals:    Germany. 

SPRENGEL,  Hermann  Johann  Philip  (1834- 
1906),  German-English  chemist  and  inventor.  See 
Chemistry:  Practical  application:  Explosives: 
Sprengel. 

SPRIGG,  Sir  John  Gordon  (1830-1913),  South 
African  statesman.  See  South  Africa,  Union  of: 
1902-1904;   1908-1909. 

SPRING  HILL,  Engagement  at.  See  U.S.A.: 
1864  (November:  Tennessee). 

SPRING  RICE  COMMITTEE  (1830).  See 
Charities:   Ireland:    1830-1836. 

SPRINGFIELD,  Illinois,  capital  of  the  state, 
about  185  miles  southwest  of  Chicago.  The  popu- 
lation in  1920  was  59,183.  See  Illinois:  1809- 
1839. 

SPRINGFIELD,  Massachusetts,  county  seat 
of  Hampden  county,  on  the  Connecticut  river,  nine- 
ty-nine miles  by  rail  southwest  of  Boston.  The 
population,  in  1920,  was  129.614.  Springfield  is  a 
port  of  entry  with  some  foreign  trade,  and  is  the 
seat  of  important  manufactures. — See  also  City 
planning:  United  States:  Progress,  etc.;  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association:  1885- 1890. 

1637. — First  settlement.  See  Connecticut: 
1634-1637. 

SPRINGFIELD,  or  GORT-NA-TUBBRID, 
Battle  of  (1579).    See  Ireland:  1559-1603. 

SPRING-RICE,  Sir  Cecil  (1859-1918),  British 
diplomat.  Minister  to  Persia,  1906-1908;  minister 
to  Sweden,  1908-1912;  ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  1912-1917. 

SPROUL,  William  Cameron  (1870-  ),  gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania,  1919-1923.  See  Pennsyl- 
vania:   I918-I922;    I9I0-IQ22. 

"SPURLOS  VERSENKT"  ("Sunk  without 
a  trace"). — On  May  19.  and  again  on  July  9,  1017, 
Count  Luxburg,  German  minister  at  Buenos  Aires, 
through  the  Swedish  minister,  sent  to  his  govern- 
ment a  dispatch  which  later  fell  into  .'Mlicd  hands. 
In  it  he  advised  that  Argentine  ships  be  "spared  if 
possible  or  else  sunk  without  a  trace  being  left" 
("spurlos  versenkt").  This  sinister  advice  greatly 
increased  the  anti-German  feeling  in  all  neutral 
countries,  particularlv  in  Argentina  and  Sweden. 

SPURS,  Battle  of  the  (1513).  See  France: 
1513-1515. 

SPURS,  Day  of  the  (1302).  Sec  Courtrai, 
Battle  of. 
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SQUATTER  SOVEREIGNTY.  See  U.S.A.: 

1850  (March);  1853-1854;  Iowa:   i83o-i8()0. 

JSQUIRE.     Sie  Chivalry. 

SSUMA  CHIEN,  or  Szema  Thsian  (fl.  145-87 
B.C.),  Chinese  historian.     Sec  History:    14. 

SSUMA  KUANG,  or  Szema  Kwang  (loig- 
1086),  Chinese  statesman  and  historian.  See  His- 
tory: 14. 

STAATEN-BUND,  confederation  of  states  in 
Germany.     Sec    Gkrmany:    1814-1820. 

STAATSRAT,  Prussian  council  of  state.  See 
Prussia,  Constitution  of:  Section  IV. 

STABILIZING  THE  DOLLAR.— The  risincc 
cost  of  living,  particularly  since  the  World  War,  has 
led  to  a  variety  of  suggestions  for  the  control  of 
prices.  The  stabilization  of  monetary  units  has, 
at  different  times,  engaged  the  attention  of  econo- 
mists, the  most  conspicuous  advocate  of  this  method 
being  Professor  Irving  Fisher.  "Our  dollar  is  now 
simply  a  fixed  weight  of  gold — a  unit  of  weight, 
masquerading  as  a  unit  of  value.  A  twentieth  of 
an  ounce  of  gold  is  no  more  truly  a  unit  of  value 
or  general  purchasing  power  than  a  pound  of  sugar 
or  a  dozen  eggs.  It  is  almost  as  absurd  to  define 
a  unit  of  value,  or  general  purchasing  power,  in 
terms  of  weight  as  to  define  a  unit  of  length  in 
terms  of  weight.  .  .  .  Except  the  dollar,  none  of 
the  old  rough  and  ready  units  arc  any  longer  con- 
sidered good  enough  for  modern  business.  The 
dollar  is  the  only  survival  of  those  primitive  crudi- 
ties. ...  In  order  to  secure  a  dollar  constant  in 
its  purchasing  power  over  goods  in  general,  it 
should,  in  effect,  be  a  composite  of  those  very  goods 
in  general.  .  .  .  The  method  of  rectifying  the  gold 
standard  consists  in  suitably  varying  the  weight  of 
the  gold  dollar.  .  .  .  The  feat  is  certainly  not  im- 
possible, for  it  has  often  been  accomplished.  We 
ourselves  have  changed  the  weight  of  our  gold 
dollar  twice — once  in  1834,  when  the  gold  in  the 
dollar  was  reduced  7  per  cent,  and  again  in  1837, 
when  it  was  increased  one-tenth  of  i  per  cent.  If 
we  can  change  it  once  or  twice  a  century,  we  can 
change  it  once  or  twice  a  month !  And  if  we  use 
paper  representatives  of  gold  exclusively,  instead  of 
some  paper  and  some  gold  coins,  these  monthly 
changes  in  the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar  can  be 
made  even  more  easily  than  the  occasional  changes 
were  made  which  histor\'  records.  ...  A  definite 
and  simple  criterion  for  the  required  adjustments 
is  at  hand,  the  now  familiar  'index  number'  of 
prices." — -G.  Fisher,  Stabilizing  the  dollar  in  pUK- 
chasing  power,  pp.  13-14,  18-19,  22. — "Stabilisation 
of  currency  alone  will  not  in  itself  ensure  a  healthy 
equilibrium  between  supply  and  demand,  or  ensure 
that  the  right  quantity  of  work  is  done  to  produce 
the  right  amount  of  goods  and  services  required  to 
meet  the  real  needs  of  civilised  man.  This  is  where 
a  progressive  policy  will  part  company  with  that 
of  enlightened  monetary  experts  like  Professor 
Cassel  and  Professor  Irving  Fisher,  who  believe 
that  currency  stabilisation  would  solve  most  of  the 
anomalies  and  injustices  of  the  competitive  system. 
.  .  ,  Ultimately  we  may  find  that  even  a  stable 
■currency  can  only  be  achieved  by  a  world-wide  ex- 
tension of  collective  organisation  in  trade  and  pro- 
duction."'—E.M.  H.  Lloyd,  Stabilisation,  p.  49. — 
See  also  Bimetausm. 

STADACONA,  Indian  name  for  village  on  the 
site  of  Quebec.    See  Canada:  Names;  Quebec,  City. 

STADHOLM,  Battle  of  (1623).  See  Ger- 
many:  1621-1623. 

STADIUM,  or  Stade,  chief  measure  of  length 
used  by  the  Greeks.  "The  Greeks  employed  but 
one  measure  under  that  designation  [the  stadium] 
which  was  ...  a  hundred  fathoms,  or  600  Greek 
feet.    This  has  been  proved,  in  my  opinion,  beyond 


a  doubt,  by  Col.  Leake  in  his  paper  'On  the  Stade 
as  a  Linear  Measure'  .  .  .  republished  in  his  treatise 
'On  some  disputed  Questions  of  .Ancient  Geography.' 
...  At  the  present  day  the  controversy  may  be 
considered  as  settled.  ...  A  stade  of  600  Greek 
feet  was  in  reality  very  nearly  the  600th  part  of 
a  degree  [of  the  circumference  of  the  earth);  ten 
stades  are  consequently  just  about  equal  to  a  nautical 
or  geographical  mile  of  60  to  a  degree." — E.  H. 
Bunbury,  History  of  ancient  geography,  ch.  6,  note 
c. — The  term  was  applied  to  the  course  for  foot 
races  at  Olympia,  which  was  exactly  a  stadium  in 
length,  and  hence  to  other  places  where  races  and 
games  were  held.  In  modern  times,  it  is  used  to 
designate  large  athletic  fields  enclosed  by  concrete 
structures  for  the  seats. — See  also  Athens;  1896; 
Hippodrome. 

STADTHOLDER,  title  of  chief  magistrate  of 
the  United  Netherlands.  It  was  given  to  William 
of  Orange  by  the  Dutch  provinces  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  title  descended  through  his  family 
of  Orange-Nassau  until  1802.  See  Netherlands: 
1473-1477;  1577-1581 ;  1648-1650;  Belgium:  1746- 
1747;  France:   1794-1795  (October-May). 

STAEL,  Madame  de  (Anne  Louise  Germaine 
Necker,  Baronne  de  Stael-Holstein)  (1766-1817), 
French  miscellaneous  writer  and  novelist.  See 
French  literature:   1789-1820. 

STAFF,  General.  See  Military  organization: 
19;  26;  World  War:  Miscellaneous  auxiHary  ser- 
vices: VI.  Military  and  naval  equipment:  b. 

STAFFARDA,  Battle  of  (1690).  See  France: 
1689-16Q1. 

STAHL,  Georg  Ernst  (1660-1734),  German 
physician  and  chemist.  See  Chemistry:  General: 
Phlogiston  period;  Medical  science:  Modern: 
17th  century:  Closing  period  of  humoral  pathology. 

STAHLBERG,  Kaarlo  Juho,  president  of  Fin- 
land since  iqig.    See  Finland:  19x9-1920. 

STAHREMBERG,  Guide,  Count,  Hungarian 
general.    See  Hungary:   1668-1683. 

STAIR,  John  Dalrymple,  2nd  Earl  of  (1673- 
1747),  British  field  marshal.  Led  an  army  to  aid 
Maria  Theresa  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession.    See  Aitstria:   1743. 

STAKELBERG,  General,  Russian  general  in 
Russo-Japanese  War.     See  Japan:   1902-1905. 

STAKR.     See  Istakr. 

STALLER  AND  HORDERE.— "In  the  time  of 
/Elf red  [Alfred  the  Great]  the  great  officers  of  the 
court  were  the  four  heads  of  the  royal  household, 
the  Hordere,  the  Staller,  the  Dish-thegn,  and  the 
Cup-thegn.  .  .  .  The  Hordere  was  the  officer  of 
the  court  in  its  stationary  aspect,  as  the  Staller 
or  Constable  was  of  the  court  on  progress.  .  .  . 
Of  the  four  officers  one  only  retained  under  the 
later  West-Saxon  monarchy  any  real  power.  The 
dish-thegn  and  cup-thegn  lost  importance  as  the 
court  became  stationary  and  no  longer  maintained 
a  vast  body  of  royal  followers.  The  staller  retained 
only  the  functions  of  leading  in  war  as  the  feudal 
constable,  which  in  turn  passed  away  with  later 
changes  in  the  military  system.  The  hordere  alone 
held  a  position  of  growing  importance.  .  .  .  No 
doubt  the  'Hoard'  contained  not  only  money  and 
coin,  but  the  costly  ornaments  and  robes  of  the 
crown." — J.  R.  Green,  Conqtiest  of  England,  ch. 
10,  note. — "The  names  by  which  the  Chamberlain 
was  designated  are  Hraegel  thegn,  literally  thane  or 
servant  of  the  wardrobe,  Cubicularius,  Camerarius, 
Biirthegn,  perhaps  sometimes  Dispensator,  and  The- 
saurarius  or  Hordere.  .  .  .  We  may  presume  that 
he  had  the  general  management  of  the  royal  prop- 
erty, as  well  as  the  immediate  regulation  of  the 
household.  .  .  .  The  Marshal  (among  the  Franks 
Marescalcus    and    Comes    stabuli)     was    properly 
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speaking  the  Master  of  the  Horse.  .  .  .  The  Anglo- 
saxon  titles  are  Steallere  [Staller]  and  Horsthegn, 
Stabulator  and  Strator  regis." — J.  M.  Kemble,  Sax- 
ons in  England,  bk.  2,  ch.  3. — See  also  Constable. 

STALWARTS  AND  HALF-BREEDS.— Dur- 
ing the  period  approximately  from  1875  to  1881,  the 
faction  in  the  United  States  which  controlled  the 
Republican  party  machine  for  the  distribution  of 
appointed  Federal  offices  became  known  as  Stal- 
warts, while  their  Republican  opponents  were 
called  Half-Breeds.  Roscoe  Conkling,  of  New 
York,  the  most  prominent  leader  of  the  Stalwarts, 
and  his  colleague,  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  resigned  their 
scats  in  the  Senate,  when  refused  control  of  Fed- 
eral patronage  in  their  state  by  President  Garfield 
in  1881. 

STAMBOUL. — "It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Constantinople  of  1200  was  only  that  portion 
which  is  now  called  Stamboul  or  Istamboul,  a 
word  which  is  probably  the  Turkish  abbreviation 
of  Constantinople,  just  as  Skenderoun  is  the  ab- 
breviation of  Alexandretta,  Skender  bey  for  Alex- 
ander bey,  Isnik  for  Nicaea,  Ismidt  for  Nicomedia, 
&c.  .  .  .  The  'Itinerario'  of  Clavigo  states  that  be- 
fore the  Moslem  occupation  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves called  the  city  Escomboli.  The  Turks  allow 
a  few  foreigners  to  have  their  warehouses  in  Stam- 
boul, but  will  not  permit  them  to  reside  there.  All 
the  embassies  and  legations  are  in  Pera,  that  is, 
across  the  water;  ...  or  at  Galata,  which  is  a  part 
of  what  was  originally  called  Pera." — E.  Pears, 
Fall  of  Constantinople,  ch.  7,  footnote. — See  Con- 
stantinople; also  1453-1481 ;  Map  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, etc. 

STAMBULISKY,  Alexander  (1879-1923), 
Bulgarian  statesman.  Prime  minister,  1919-1923. 
See  Bulgaria:   1919;  1920-1921. 

STAMBULOV,  Stefan  (c.  1854-1895),  Bulgar- 
ian statesman.  One  of  the  regents  of  Bulgaria, 
1886-1887;  premier,  1887-1894.  See  Bulgaria: 
1887-1894;    1895-1896. 

STAMBULOVISTS,  Liberal  party  in  Bulgaria. 
See  Bulgaria:    1908-1914. 

STAMFORD,  Battle  of  (1740).  See  Lose- 
CoAT  Field,  Battle  of. 

STAMFORD  BRIDGE,  Battle  of.  See  Eng- 
land:  1066:  Norrpan  invasion. 

STAMITZ,  Johann  Wenzel  Anton  (1717-1757), 
Bohemian  composer.    See  Music:  Modern:  1740. 

STAMMERERS,  religious  order  of  Beguines 
See  Beguines. 

STAMP  ACT.  See  U.S.A.:  1765:  Stamp  Act; 
1765:  Stamp  Act  Congress;  1766:  Repeal  of  Stamp 
Act. 

STANDARD,  Battle  of  the  (1138).— In  the 
civil  war  which  arose  in  England,  on  the  death  of 
Henry  I,  over  the  disputed  succession  to  the  throne, 
Matilda's  claims,  as  the  daughter  of  Henry,  were 
supported  against  Stephen  of  Blois  by  her  mother's 
brother  David,  king  of  Scotland.  David,  as  the 
nephew  of  Edgar  ^theling,  heir  of  the  dethroned 
Saxon  house,  had  some  claims  of  his  own  to  the 
English  crown ;  but  these  he  declared  that  he  waived 
in  favor  of  his  niece.  "Though  he  himself  de- 
clared that  he  had  no  desire  for  the  English  throne, 
there  is  mentioned  by  one  chronicler  a  general  con- 
spiracy of  the  native  English  with  their  exiled 
countrymen,  of  whom  the  south  of  Scotland  was 
full,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
condition  of  the  country  to  put  to  death  the  Nor- 
mans, and  to  place  the  crown  upon  David's  head. 
The  plot  was  discovered,  .  .  .  and  many  of  the 
conspirators  were  hanged,  but  many  others  found 
refuge  in  Scotland.  At  length,  in  1138,  David 
entered  England  with  a  large  army,  and  pushed 
forward  as  far  as  Northallerton  in  Yorkshire.     He 
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was  there  met  by  the  forces  of  the  Northern  bishops 
and  barons.  .  .  .  They  gathered  round  a  tall  mast 
borne  upon  a  carriage,  on  which,  above  the  stand- 
ards of  the  three  Northern  Saints,  St.  Peter  of  York, 
St.  John  of  Beverley,  and  St.  Wilfred  of  Ripon,  was 
displayed  a  silver  pyx  bearing  the  consecrated  wafer. 
The  motley  army  of  the  Scots,  some  armed  as  the 
English,  some  in  the  wild  dress  of  the  Picts  of 
Galloway,  after  a  well-fought  battle  [August  22, 
1138]  broke  against  the  full-clad  Norman  soldiers, 
and  were  killed  by  the-  arrows,  which  had  now  be- 
come the  national  weapon  of  the  English;  11,000 
are  said  to  have  fallen  on  the  field."  From  the 
great  standard  above  described,  the  fight  at  North- 
allerton was  called  the  Battle  of  the  Standard. — 
J.  F.  Bright,  History  of  England,  period  1,  p.  79. 
— See  also  England:   1135-1154. 

STANDARD  OF  LIVING.— A  term  generally 
employed  by  political  economists  in  connection  with 
the  question  of  population  is  "standard  of  living." 
The  conception  of  it  varies  in  different  ages,  coun- 
tries, and  classes.  "Broadly  speaking,  a  standard 
of  living  for  any  group  of  people  is  such  a  sum  of 
accustomed  goods  and  services  as  they  consider  ab- 
solutely essential  to  their  maintenance.  In  a  very 
poor  community  this  may  mean  the  barest  elements 
of  physical  existence.  (The  Chinese  coolie  living 
on  a  bowl  of  rice  and  wearing  one  garment  the  year 
round  is  the  classic  example  of  this.)  In  a  well-to- 
do  group  it  may  include  many  cultural  wants.  For 
practical  purposes  in  any  given  group  a  standard 
may  be  considered  basic  when  with  less  than  that 
amount  the  group  would  cease  to  be  self-supporting, 
would  show  definite  signs  of  undernourishment  or 
other  stigmata  of  degeneracy,  or  would  cease  to 
have  enough  children  to  perpetuate  itself.  Viewed 
in  this  sense,  it  might  be  regarded  as  the  cost  of 
producing  labor.  .  .  .  The  difference  between  a 
standard  of  living  and  the  cost  of  living  should 
now  be  plain.  The  money  cost  of  any  given  stand- 
ard of  living,  just  as  of  any  simple  commodity 
of  any  assigned  sum,  will  vary  from  time  to  time 
and  from  place  to  place  as  the  general  price  level 
rises  or  falls.  .  .  .  The  earliest  attempt  to  set  up 
and  apply  a  minimum  standard  on  a  large  scale 
was  made  in  England  by  Charles  Booth  about  1890. 
For  seventeen  years  dating  from  1886  he  studied 
in  enormous  detail  the  'Life  and  Labour'  (as  his 
series  of  volumes  was  subsequently  entitled)  'of 
the  People  of  London.'  The  entire  East  End  of  the 
city  he  actually  examined  by  house-to-house  tabu- 
lation (finishing  in  1889)  and  the  rest  by  an  elab- 
orate series  of  samplings  and  estimates.  Finding 
from  experience  that  families  with  less  than  18 
shillings  a  week  total  income  (about  $4.50)  were 
necessarily  destitute,  and  even  those  around  ?o 
shillings  (about  $5.00)  in  constant  need,  he  clas- 
sified his  returns  by  income-g!oups.  ...  A  decade 
later,  in  1899,  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree  made  an  even 
more  intensive  study  of  the  town  of  York.  Prac- 
tically every  wage-earner  of  the  entire  city  was 
canvassed,  and  his  earnings  and  family  circum- 
stances tabulated.  ...  So  long  ago  as  1900-1002 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  conducted  an  elab- 
orate investigation  into  the  actual  incomes  and  ex- 
penditures of  over  25,000  wage-earning  families 
scattered  throughout  the  United  States.  .  .  .  Before 
the  war  ,  .  .  representative  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  a  minimum  decent  standard  of  subsistence  in  the 
larger  American  cities  ranged  around  $800.  With 
the  rapid  inflation  of  prices  accompanying  the  war, 
and  the  industrial  unrest  that  went  with  uncer- 
tainty and  the  heavily  competing  demands  on  all 
sides  for  labor-power,  the  question  of  labor's  cost 
of  living  assumed  new  importance.  Tlie  United 
States   government,   groups   of    employers   and   of 
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employees,  and  finally  disinterested  private  agen- 
cies of  reform,  all  look  a  hand  in  assessing  minimum 
standards." — P.  H.  Douglas,  C.  N.  Hitchcook  and 
W.  E.  Atkins,.  Worker  in  modern  economic  society, 
pp.  272,  274-275,  277,  279. — See  also  Labor  re- 
muneration: Successive  wage  theories. 

Also  in:  L.  D.  Clark,  Minimum  iva^e  laws  in 
the  United  States  {Monthly  Labor  Revieiv,  Mar., 
1021). — P.  S.  Collier,  Minimum  wage  legislation  in 
Australasia  (Fourth  Report,  New  York  State  Fac- 
tory Investigating  Commission,  v.  4). 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY— In  1865,  a 
Standard  Oil  Company  was  organized  in  Cleve- 
land, under  the  leadership  of  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  In  1882,  there  was  a 
fusion  of  Standard  interests,  about  forty  affiliated 
companies  making  over  their  properties  to  a  body 
of  nine  trustees.  In  1Q14,  it  was  estimated  that, 
"As  a  financial  factor,  Standard  Oil  is  the  greatest 
power  in  the  civilized  world.  The  combined  wealth 
of  Rockefeller  and  his  associates  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  Rothschilds,  and  it  has  been  produced  in  only 
one  generation." — H.  H.  Klein,  Standard  Oil  or  the 
people,  p.  20. — See  also  Capitalism:  igth  century: 
United  States;  Trusts:  United  States:  1907:  Chief 
existing  combinations;  Trusts,  International: 
Struggle  for  oil  concessions;   U.S.A.:   1882-1889. 

Federal  investigations. — Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions. See  Trusts:  United  States:  1904-1909; 
1906-1910;  191 1 :  Supreme  Court  decisions;  Su- 
preme Court:  1888-1913. 

Also  in:  I.  M.  Tarbell,  History  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company. — G.  M.  Montague,  Rise  and  progress 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

STANDARD  TESTS  '  FOR  INTELLI- 
GENCE. See  Education:  Modern  developments: 
20th  century:  Intelligence  tests. 

STANDARDS,  Early  use  of.  See  Flags:  Ori- 
gin. 

STANDERATH,  upper  chamber  of  the  Swiss 
national  assembly.     See  Switzerland:    1848-1890. 

STANDING  ARMY.  See  Military  organiza- 
tion. 

STANDING  RENT  SYSTEM,  system  of  land 
tenure  in  some  of  the  southern  states  of  the  United 
States.     See  Black   Belt. 

STANDISH,  Miles  (1584-1656),  American  col- 
onist. See  Massachusetts:  1623-1629:  Plymouth 
colony. 

STANFORD,     Sir    Charles     Villiers     (1852- 
),    British    composer.      See    Music:    Modern: 
1842-1921:    Modern  English   composers. 

STANFORD,  Leland  (1824-1893),  American 
capitalist  and  philanthropist.  See  Gifts  and  be- 
quests. 

STANISLAU,  city  of  eastern  Galicia,  eighty- 
seven  miles  southeast  of  Lemberg,  formerly  be- 
longing to  Austria,  but  since  igig  held  by  Poland. 
During  the  World  War,  the  Russians  and  Austrians 
disputed  its  possession,  the  town  several  times 
changing  hands.  Stanislau  is  an  important  rail- 
way junction. — See  also  World  War:  1915:  III. 
Eastern  front:  c;  1916:  III.  Eastern  front:  a,  3; 
a,  6. 

STANISLAUS  I,  Leszczynski  (1677-1766), 
king  of  Poland.  1 704-1 709,  1733-1735.  See  Poland: 
1732-1733;  Alsace-Lorraine:  1552-1774;  Sweden: 
1701-1707;  1707-1718. 

Stanislaus  II,  Augustus  Poniatowski  (1732- 
1798),  king  of  Poland,  1 764-1 798.  See  Poland: 
1763-1790;  1791-1792. 

STANITZA,  Cossack  administrative  district. 
See  Cossacks:  Government,  etc. 

STANLEY,  David  Sloane  (1828-1902),  Amer- 
ican general.  Served  in  the  Civil  War.  See 
U.S.A.:  1864  (November:  Tennessee). 


STANLEY,  Edward  (1811-1872),  American 
statesman.  Military  governor  of  North  Carolina, 
1862.     See  U.S.A.:   1862   (March-June). 

STANLEY,  Sir  Henry  Morton  (1840-1904), 
British  explorer  in  Africa. '  See  Africa:  Modern 
European  occupation:  Chronology:  1874-1877; 
Belgian  Congo:  1876-1890. 

STANLEY  FAMILY.     See  Derby. 

STANLEY  -  JOHNSON  CONVENTION 
(1868).    See  Alabama  Claims:  1862-1869. 

STANTON,  Edwin  McMasters  (1814-1869), 
American  statesman.  Attorney-general,  i860- 1862; 
secretary  of  war,  1862-1867.  See  U.S.A.:  1867 
(March-May). 

STANTON,  Elizabeth  Cady  (1815-1902), 
American  reformer  and  pioneer  in  the  woman 
suffrage  movement.  See  Suffrage,  Woman:  United 
States:   1850-1900. 

STANWIX,  Fort,  early  name  of  the  fort  after- 
wards called  Fort  Schuyler,  near  the  head  of  the 
Mohawk  river,  in  New  York. — See  also  Flags: 
United  States. 

1768. — Boundary  treaty  with  the  Six  Nations. 
See  U.S.A.:    1765-1768. 

STANZ,  town  in  Switzerland,  seven  miles 
southeast  of  Lucerne.  Pestalozzi  established  a 
school  here  in  1798  to  work  out  his  principles  of 
education.  See  Education:  Modern:  iSth-igth 
centuries:   Pestalozzi. 

Convention  of  (1481).  See  Switzerland:  1481- 
1501. 

Battle  of  (1798).    See  Switzerland:  1792-1798. 

STAOUELI,  Battles  of.  See  Barbary  states: 
1830. 

STAPLE,  STAPLERS.— "A  terra  which  makes 
a  great  figure  in  the  commercial  regulations  of  this 
period  [thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries]  is  that 
of  the  Staple.  The  word,  in  its  primary  accepta- 
tion, appears  to  have  meant  a  particular  port  or 
other  place  to  which  certain  commodities  were 
obliged  to  be  brought  to  be  weighed  or  measured 
for  the  payment  of  the  customs,  before  they  could 
be  sold,  or  in  some  cases  exported  or  imported. 
Here  the  king's  staple  was  said  to  be  established. 
The  articles  of  English  produce  upon  which  cus- 
toms were  anciently  paid  were  wool,  sheep-skins 
(or  woolfels),  and  leather;  and  these  were  accord- 
ingly denominated  the  staples  or  staple  goods  of 
the  kingdom.  The  persons  who  exported  these 
goods  were  called  the  Merchants  of  the  Staple: 
they  were  incorporated,  or  at  least  recognized  as 
forming  a  society  with  certain  privileges."  By  a 
charter  granted  by  Edward  II.,  in  1313,  to  the  mer- 
chants of  the  staple,  Antwerp  was  made  the  staple 
for  wool  and  woolfels,  and  they  could  be  carried 
for  sale  to  no  other  port  in  Brabant,  Flanders  or 
Artois.  In  1326  the  staple  was  removed  altogether 
from  the  continent  and  fixed  at  certain  places  within 
the  English  kingdom.  In  1341  it  was  established 
at  Bruges;  in  1348  at  Calais  (which  the  English 
had  captured)  ;  in  1353  it  was  again  removed 
entirely  from  the  continent; — and  thus  the  changes 
were  frequent.  During  some  intervals  all  staple 
were  abolished  and  trade  was  set  free  from  their 
restriction;  but  these  were  of  brief  duration. — 
G.  L.  Craik,  History  of  British  commerce,  v.  i, 
ch.  4. — "The  staplers  were  merchants  who  had  the 
monopoly  of  exporting  the  principal  raw  commodi- 
ties of  the  realm,  especially  wool,  woolfels,  leather, 
tin,  and  lead;  wool  figuring  most  prominently 
among  these  'staple'  wares.  The  merchants  of  the 
staple  used  to  claim  that  their  privileges  dated 
from  the  time  of  Henry  III,  but  existing  rec- 
ords do  not  refer  to  the  staple  before  the  time  of 
Edward  I." — C.  Gross,  Gild  merchant,  pp.  140- 
141. 
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Also  in:  A.  Anderson,  History  of  commerce,  v.  i, 
p    216,  and  after. 

STAR,  Knights  of  the.— "On  the  8th  September, 
1351,  king  John  [of  France]  revived  the  almost 
obsolete  order  of  the  Star,  in  imitation  of  the  Gar- 
ter, and  the  first  chapter  of  it  was  held  at  his  palace 
of  St.  Ouen.  At  first  there  were  but  eighteen 
knights;  the  rest  were  added  at  different  chapters. 
They  wore  a  bright  star  on  the  crest  of 'their  hel- 
mets, and  one  pendant  at  their  necks,  and  the  same 
was  embroidered  on  their  mantles." — T.  Johnes, 
Note  to  Froissart's  chronicles,  bk.  i,  ch.  152. 

STAR  CHAMBER,  Court  of.— "In  .he  reign 
of  Edward  III,  the  king's  Continual  Council  was 
in  the  habit  of  sitting  in  what  was  called  the 
Starred  Chamber  (la  Chambre  des  Etoiles) .  After 
the  estabUshment  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  as  a 
separate  and  independent  jurisdiction  taking  cog- 
nizance of  the  greater  portion  of  the  civil  business 
of  the  Council,  the  latter  body  appears  to  have 
usually  sat  in  the  Star  Chamber  while  exercising 
jurisdiction  over  such  cases  as  were  not  sent  to  the 
Chancery.  .  .  .  Henry  VII  .  .  .  created,  in  the  3rd 
year  of  his  reign,  a  new  court,  sometimes  inaccu- 
rately called  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber.  [See 
also  England:  1485-1509.]  ...  It  continued  to  ex- 
ist as  a  di*inct  tribunal  from  the  Privy  Council 
till  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII; 
but  in  the  meantime,  probably  during  the  chancel- 
lorship of  Wolsey,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ancient 
Star  Chamber  (i.  e.  the  Council  sitting  for  judicial 
business)  was  revived,  and  in  it  the  limited  court 
erected  by  Henry  VII  became  gradually  merged. 
.  .  .  Under  the  Stewart  Kings  the  court  was  prac- 
tically identical  with  the  Privy  Council,  thus  com- 
bining in  the  same  body  of  men  the  administrative 
and  judicial  functions.  .  .  .  Under  the  Stewart 
Kings  the  pillory,  whipping,  and  cruel  m*itilations 
were  inflicted  upon  political  offenders  by  the  sen- 
tence of  this  court;  and  at  length  the  tyrannical 
exercise  and  illegal  extension  of  its  powers  became 
so  odious  to  the  people  that  it  was  abolished  by 
the  Long  Parliament  in  1641." — T.  P.  Taswell- 
Langmead,  English  constitutional  history,  pp.  181- 
183. — "The  Star  Chamber  was  no  temporary  court. 
During  150  years  its  power  penetrated  into  every 
branch  of  English  life.  No  rank  was  exalted  enough 
to  defy  its  attacks,  no  insigniiicance  sufficiently 
obscure  to  escape  its  notice.  It  terrified  the  men 
who  had  worsted  the  Armada ;  it  overshadowed 
the  dignity  of  the  judicial  bench;  it  summoned 
before  its  tribunal  the  Prynnes  and  the  Cromwells, 
who  at  last  proved  its  destroyers.  It  fell  at  length, 
but  great  was  the  fall  thereof,  and  in  its  ruin  was 
involved  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy.  .  .  .  The 
Council's  manner  of  proceeding  was  unlike  that 
of  other  courts.  Its  punishments  were  as  arbi- 
trary as  they  were  severe ;  it  also  exercised  a  power 
peculiar  to  itself  of  extorting  confession  by  torture. 
Some,  however,  may  imagine  that  powers  so  great 
were  only  occasionally  exercised,  that  exceptional 
exertions  of  authority  were  employed  to  meet  ex- 
ceptional crimes,  and  that  gigantic  force  was  put 
forth  to  crush  gigantic  evils.  ...  It  is,  indeed,  per- 
haps not  generally  known,  that  crimes  of  a  very 
ordinary  nature,  such  as  would  now  come  before 
a  police  magistrate,  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Star  Chamber." — A.  V.  Dicey,  Privy  council,  pt.  3, 
ch.  4. 

Also  i>f:  H.  Hallam,  Constitutional  history  of 
England,  v.  i,  ch.  i. — R.  Gneist,  History  of  the 
English  constitution,  v.  2,  ch.  35.  38. 

STAR  OF  INDIA,  Order  of  the,  order  of 
knighthood  instituted  by  Queen  Victoria,  in  1861, 
to  commemorate  the  assumption  of  the  government 
of  India  by  the  British  Crown. 


"STAR  OF  THE  WEST,"  United  States  steam- 
ship sent  to  relieve  Fort  Sumter,  1861.  See  U.S.A.: 
1861  (March-April). 

STAR  ROUTE  FRAUDS.— Post  routes  on 
which  the  mails  are  carried  by  stages,  wagons,  post- 
riders,  or  by  any  other  service  than  railway  or 
steamer,  are  called  "star  routes,"  for  the  reason 
that  the  contracts  made  for  them  do  not  specify 
the  method  of  carriage,  but  simply  require  the 
service  to  be  performed  with  "celerity,  certainty 
and  security,"  which  conditions  are  represented  on 
the  registers  of  the  post  office  department  by  three 
stars.  In  1878  it  was  found  that  an  enormous 
system  of  fraud  had  been  contrived  in  connection 
with  certain  of  these  routes  (nearly  10,000  of 
which  were  then  under  contract),  by  a  ring  of 
public  men,  so  numerous  and  influential  that,  though 
the  frauds  were  broken  up,  no  man  was  brought  to 
punishment. 

STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER.  See  U.S.A.: 
1814  (August-September). 

STARK,  John  (1728-1822),  American  general. 
Served  in  the  American  Revolution.  See  U.S.A.: 
1/75    (April-May);    1777    (July-October). 

STARO-OBRIADTSI,  Russian  sect.  See  Rus- 
SL\:   1655-1659. 

STAROSTI,  elders  in  Russia  and  Poland  who 
administered  justice  in  the  towns. — See  also  Mir. 

STARRY  CROSS,  Order  of  the,  Austrian 
order,  founded  in  1668,  for  ladies  of  noble  birth, 
by  the  dowager  Empress  Eleanora. 

STATE,  Department  of.  United  States:  Rec- 
ognition of  priority, — "The  Secretary  of  State 
enjoys  a  semi-fictitious  headship  over  the  Cabinet. 
To  trace  this  to  its  origin,  the  earliest  incumbent  of 
the  office,  Jefferson,  has  put  on  record  that  it  held 
first  place,  by  the  President's  ranking,  from  the 
outset,  though  the  source  of  this  statement  throws 
it  open  to  suspicion  of  self-glorification.  He  rep- 
resents Washington  as  saying  with  regard  to  a 
proposition  to  put  Governor  Johnson  of  Mary- 
land over  the  State  Department  temporarily,  and 
afterwards  transfer  him  to  the  Treasury,  that  men 
do  not  like  to  go  from  a  higher  Department  to  a 
lower  one.  But  during  the  early  Republican  period, 
the  distinction  came  to  be  very  generally  recog- 
nized. .  .  .  Two  years  after  the  opening  of  the 
Monroe  Administration,  John  Quincy  .'\dams,  in 
his  consciousness  of  the  political  prestige  attached 
to  his  office,  noted  in  hi?  Diary  that  a  general  im- 
pression now  pervaded  the  country-  that  a  higher 
consideration  was  due  to  the  State  Department 
than  to  the  others,  and  that  in  all  legislative  acts, 
this  was  now  named  first  and  the  Treasury  second. 
The  name  Premier  occasionally  used  in  unofficial 
parlance,  was  first  applied,  so  far  as  we  have 
noticed,  to  Webster,  at  the  time  when  Tyler  was 
breaking  with  the  Harrison  Cabinet.  As  an  idea 
or  sentiment,  the  primacy  of  the  State  Department 
has  undeniable  force.  It  causes  the  portfolios  to 
be  reserved  for  the  most  statesmanlike  talents  and 
the  strongest  public  character  that  a  President  can 
secure  in  his  assistants.  Sometimes  it  is  the  first 
portfolio  to  be  assigned,  and  the  prospective  In- 
cumbent is  allowed  materially  to  assist  in  forming 
the  rest  of  the  administration.  But  so  far  as  the 
processes  of  Government  are  concerned,  the  su- 
periority eludes  definition.  Both  an  ex-President, 
Benjamin  HarrL-^on,  and  an  ex-Secretary  of  State 
and  amba.ssador.  John  W.  Foster,  have  made  it 
subject  of  comment.  But  neither  of  these  gentle- 
men could  point  to  any  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  over  his  colleagues,  other  than 
a  more  closely  guarded  confidence  with  the  Presi- 
dent, rank  in  the  succession  next  after  the  \'ice- 
President,  and  ceremonial  precedence." — M.  L.  Hins- 
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dale,   History   of   the   {^resident's   cabinet,   pp.   314- 

316. 

Also  in:  G.  M.  Mathews,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  State  (Michigan  Law  Review,  May,  igiQ). 

1774-1789. — Early  history. — Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs. — "The  Continental  Conj^ress  as- 
sembled in  Carpenter's  Hall  at  Philadelphia  Septem- 
ber 5,  1774.  ...  As  an  important  means  of  prose- 
cuting the  rebellion  a  Committee  of  Secret  Cor- 
respondence was  appointed  November  2q,  177S, 
composed  of  Benjamin  Franklin  as  chairman ; 
Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Virginia;  John  Dickinson, 
of  Pennsylvania;  Thomas  Johnson,  of  Maryland; 
and  John  Jay,  of  New  York,  as  members.  .  .  . 
The  'Committee  of  Secret  Correspondence'  was 
succeeded  April  17,  1777,  by  the  'Committee  of 
Foreign  Affairs,'  which  was  created  by  act  of 
Congress.  The  first  members  of  this  committee 
were  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Virginia;  Robert  Mor- 
ris, of  Pennsylvania;  Thomas  Hayward,  Jr.,  of 
North  Carolina;  and  James  Lovell,  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  personnel  of  the  committee,  however, 
underwent  constant  changes.  The  first  secretary 
of  the  committee  was  Thomas  Paine,  who  received 
a  salary  of  $70  a  month.  .  .  .  The  demand  for  a 
department  through  which  to  conduct  foreign  af- 
fairs resulted  in  'a  plan  for  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs,'  reported  to  Congress  in  January, 
1 781.  The  opening  paragraph  of  the  plan  reads: 
That  the  extent  and  rising  power  of  these  United 
States  entitles  them  to  a  place  among  the  great 
potentates  of  Europe,  while  our  political  and  com- 
mercial interests  point  out  the  propriety  of  culti- 
vating with  them  a  friendly  correspondence  and 
connection.'  The  Department  was  organized  Au- 
gust 10,  1 781,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston,  of  New 
York,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  old  commit- 
tee for  a  short  time  in  177Q,  was  elected  Secretary. 


Clerk,  who  .should  have  charge  of  the  records, 
books,  and  i)a[)ers  of  the  Department  during  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  by  removal 
by  the  President  or  other  cause.  The  third  section 
required  that  each  person  employed  in  the  Depart- 
ment should  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  'well 
and  faithfully  to  execute  the  trust  committed  to 
him.'  The  fourth  section  provided  that  the  Sec- 
retary should  have  custody  of  all  the  papers 
which  had  been  in  the  old  office  of  foreign  affairs. 
John  Jay,  being  in  charge  of  the  old  Department 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  was  continued,  without  renewal 
of  appointment,  temporarily  in  charge  of  the  new 
one.  This  Department,  however,  was  destined  to 
enjoy  brief  existence.  .  .  .  July  31,  four  days  after 
the  bill  establishing  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs  had  been  signed,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  of 
Connecticut,  introduced  a  bill  'to  provide  for  the 
safe-keeping  of  the  acts,  records,  and  Great  Seal 
of  the  United  States;  for  the  publication,  preserva- 
tion, and  authentication  of  the  acts  of  Congress,' 
etc.  The  House  passed  it  August  27;  it  was  con- 
curred in  with  a  few  verbal  amendments  by  the 
Senate  September  7,  agreed  to  by  the  House  the 
next  day,  and  signed  by  the  President  September 
15.  The  first  section  of  this  act  of  September  15 
provides  that  the  'Executive  Department  denomi- 
nated the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  shall 
hereafter  be  denominated  the  Department  of  State, 
and  the  principal  officer  shall  hereafter  be  called  the 
Secretary  of  State.'  The  Secretary  was  required  to 
receive  and  publish  the  laws  of  the  United  States;  to 
be  the  custodian  of  the  seal  of  the  United  States;  to 
authenticate  copies  of  records  and  papers  properly 
coming  before  him,  and  to  receive  all  the  records 
and  papers  in  the  office  of  the  late  .Secretary  of 
Congress,  except  such  as  related  to  the  Treasury 
and  Wai*  Departments." — W.  H.  Michael,  History 


He    filled    this   position    till    June    4,    1783.    ...       of  the  Department   of  State  of  the   United  States 


Livingston  and  Jay  [formerly  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary at  Madrid],  the  only  two  Secretaries  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  displayed  conspicuous  ability  in 
the  conduct  of  their  office,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
men  better  equipped  for  the  office  could  have  been 
found  in  America.  The  diplomacy  of  the  Revolu- 
tion was,  on  the  whole,  splendidly  successful,  due 
chiefly  to  the  genius  and  energy  of  our  diplomatists, 
for  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  machinery  which 
they  were  obliged  to  use  was  weak  and  inadequate 
for  its  purpose." — W.  H.  Michael,  History  of  the 
Department  of  State  of  the  United  States  {Gov- 
ernment pamphlet) ,  pp.  13-15,  18. 

1789. — Formation  of  the  department  under  the 
constitution. — "The  new  Government  under  the 
the  Constitution  assembled  in  New  York  early  in 
April,  1789.  After  Washington  had  been  elected 
President  and  John  Adams  Vice-President,  the 
business  of  providing  executive  departments  was 
taken  up,  and  the  first  one  considered  was  a  de- 
partment for  foreign  affairs.  The  bill  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  June  2  provided 
for  such  a  department  completely  separated  from 
the  conduct  of  domestic  affairs.  .  .  .  The  bill  be- 
came a  law  July  27,  1789.  Its  title  was  'An  act 
for  establishing  an  Executive  Department,  to  be 
denorriinated  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs.' 
It  comprised  four  sections.  The  first  defined  the 
duties  of  the  Department  to  be  correspondence 
with  and  instructions  to  diplomatic  and  consular 
agents  abroad  and  negotiations  with  the  agents 
of  foreign  nations  in  the  United  States,  'or  to 
such  other  matters  respecting  foreign  affairs  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  assign  to  the 
said  Department.'  The  second  section  provided 
for  the  appointment  by  the  Secretary  of  a  Chief 


(Government  pamphlet) ,  pp.   19-21. 

1790-1909. — Development  of  the  department. — 
"The  scope  of  the  Department  was  thus  materially 
enlarged,  and  it  became  the  most  important  of 
the  Government  offices  under  the  President.  .  .  . 
Jay  was  nominated  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  and  Thomas  Jefferson  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Both  were  commissioned  Septem- 
ber 26.  Jefferson  was  still  on  his  mission  to 
France,  and  October  13  Washington  wrote  inform- 
ing him  of  his  appointment,  and  added  that  'Mr. 
Jay  had  been  so  obliging  as  to  continue  his  good 
offices.'  .  .  .  The  acceptance  of  the  office  by  Jef- 
ferson was  not  made  till  February  14,  1790,  when 
he  wrote  Washington  from  Monticello  that  he 
would  shortly  set  out  for  New  York  to  assume  his 
new  duties.  Upon  his  arrival  in  New  York  the 
Department  was  formally  turned  over  to  him  and 
started  upon  its  larger  career.  ...  A  number  of 
the  duties  which  fell  to  the  Department  soon  after 
its  organization  have  since  passed  out  of  its  juris- 
diction. Under  the  law  of  April  10,  1790,  it  had 
charge  of  the  patent  business.  The  patents  were 
granted  by  a  board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Attorney- 
General.  The  first  patent  issued  was  to  Samuel 
Hopkins,  July  31,  1790,  and  was  signed  by  the 
President,  Jefferson,  and  Randolph,  Attorney- 
General.  Three  patents  were  issued  that  year.  In 
1793  another  act  relative  to  patents  was  passed, 
which  abolished  the  board  and  placed  the  Secretary 
of  State  alone  at  the  head  of  the  Patent  Office. 
In  1810  the  Patent  Office  was  given  separate  quar- 
ters, but  remained  nominally  under  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  In  1849  the  Department  of  the 
Interior   was    formed,   and   the   Patent   Office   was 
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merged  into  it.  .  .  .  The  most  important  routine 
duties  of  the  Department  of  State  are  those  con- 
nected with  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service. 
.  .  .  The  general  rules  and  practices  that  govern 
our  diplomatic  and  consular  corps  are  found  in  the 
various  works  on  international  law,  and  these 
cover  even  minute  matters  of  form  and  routine; 
but  there  has  gradually  grown  up  an  American 
construction  of  international  law.  What  this  con- 
struction is  may  be  found  in  the  volumes  known 
as  Foreign  Relations,  which  have  been  regularly 
issued  by  the  Government  since  1870,  and  which 
were  issued  before  that,  from  1861  to  1868,  under 
the  title  Diplomatic  Correspondence.  .  .  .  The 
granting  of  passports  to  American  citizens  for  their 
protection  in  traveling  abroad  became  a  function  of 
the  Government  under  the  general  provisions  of 
international  law  as  soon  as  there  was  competent 
authority  for  the  purpose.  The  treaty  of  1778 
with  France,  the  first  made  by  the  United  States, 
provided  for  a  form  of  passport  to  be  given  by  the 
two  Governments  to  their  respective  vessels,  but  not 
till  1856  was  the  authority  of  granting  passports 
restricted  by  law  to  Federal  authority.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  statute,  the  issuing  of  passports  to 
American  citizens  going  abroad  fell  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  as  one  of  its  manifestly  proper  func- 
tions. Nevertheless,  as  they  had  doubtless  been 
issued  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  by 
Slate  or  municipal  authorities,  they  continued  to  be 
so  issued  without  statutory  prohibition  until  the 
enactment  of  the  law  of  1856.  This  law  provided 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  be  authorized  to  grant 
and  issue  passports,  and  cause  them  to  be  granted 
find  verified  in  foreign  countries  by  diplomatic  and 
consular  officers  of  the  United  States  under  such 
rules  as  the  President  might  prescribe." — W.  H. 
Michael,  History  of  the  Department  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  pp.  22-24,  32,  35- 

1909-1913. — Reorganization  of  the  department. 
— "In  1909,  under  the  Secretaryship  of  Philander 
C.  Knox,  was  effected  a  reorganization  of  the  De- 
partment. Up  to  this  time  the  subdivisions  had 
been  upon  simple  lines.  There  was  the  corre- 
spondence with  diplomatic  and  consular  officers, 
the  domestic  business,  the  duty  of  caring  for  the 
archives  and  books,  of  keeping  the  Department's 
accounts,  and  making  appointments.  The  division 
of  labor  in  the  Department  had  reference  to  these 
functions,  and  two  additional  bureaus  had  been 
added  whose  duties  related  to  particular  subjects — 
the  Bureau  of  Trade  Relations  and  the  Bureau  of 
Citizenship.  This  arrangement  was  not  changed, 
but  upon  it  were  super-imposed  five  new  divisions, 
all  but  one  organized  upon  a  geographical  basis. 
They  were:  the  Division  of  Latin- American  Affairs, 
the  Division  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  the  Division 
of  Near  Eastern  Affairs,  the  Division  of  Western 
European  Affairs,  and  the  Division  of  Informa- 
tion. Still  another  change  was  made  in  dividing 
the  officers  above  the  clerks  and  below  the  Secre- 
tary and  Assistant  Secretary,  into  three  classes: 
'Administrative  Officers,'  composed  of  the  Second 
Assistant  and  Third  Assistant  Secretaries  and  the 
director  of  the  Consular  Service;  'Advisory  Offi- 
cers,' composed  of  the  Counselor  of  the  Depart- 
ment, the  Solicitor  and  the  assistant  solicitors,  and 
presumably  the  resident  diplomatic  officer;  and 
'Other  Administrative  Officers,'  compo.sed  of  the 
Chief  Clerk,  the  chiefs  of  divisions  and  the  chiefs 
of  bureaus.  In  addition  to  these  were  five  'Officers 
engaged  in  important  drafting  and  specialization.' 
...  In  IQ13  a  further  modification  was  made  in 
this  arrangement.  The  classification  of  the  higher 
officials    as    'administrative,'    'advisory,'    etc.,    was 


abandoned  and  they  were  given  in  the  order  of 
their  rank,  which  was  changed.  Next  to  the  Secre- 
tary came,  instead  of  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
the  Counselor,  and  next  to  the  Counselor  the 
Solicitor,  followed  by  the  three  Assistant  Secre- 
taries, the  Director  of  the  Consular  Service  and 
the  Chief  Clerk,  next  the  foreign  trade  advisers, 
then  the  Divisions  of  Latin-American  Affairs,  Far 
Eastern  Affairs,  Near  Eastern  Affairs,  and  Bureaus 
in  the  same  order  as  had  previously  been  main- 
tained. The  Division  of  Western  European  Affairs 
was  placed  under  the  Third  Assistant  Secretary."— 
G.  Hunt,  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
pp.  242-243,  247. 

1921.— List  of  secretaries  of  state.— The  fol- 
lowing are  the  secretaries  of  state  and  the  dates  of 
their  appointment  from  the  formation  of  the  de- 
partment to  the  administration  of  President  Hard- 
ing, 1921:  John  Jay  (holding  over  as  former  Sec- 
retary of  Foreign  Affairs),  March,  1789;  Thomas 
Jefferson,  September,  1789,  took  office  1790;  Ed- 
mund Randolph,  January,  1794;  Timothy  Picker- 
ing, December,  1795;  John  Marshall,  Mayi  1800; 
James  Madison,  March,  1801 ;  Robert  Smith, 
March,  1809;  James  Monroe,  April,  1811;  John  Q. 
Adams,  March,  181 7;  Henry  Clay,  March,  1825; 
Martin  Van  Buren,  March,  1829;  Edward  Living- 
ston, May,  1831;  Louis  McLane,  May,  1833;  John 
Forsyth,  June,  1834;  Daniel  Webster,  March,  1841 ; 
Hugh  S.  Legare,  May,  1843;  Albel  P.  Upshur, 
July,  1843;  John  Nelson,  February,  1844;  John 
C.  Calhoun,  March,  1844;  James  Buchanan,  March, 
1845;  John  M.  Clayton,  March,  1849;  Daniel 
Webster,  July,  1850;  Edward  Everett,  November, 
1852;  William  L.  Marcy,  March,  1853;  Lewis  Cass 
March,  1857;  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  December,  i860;' 
William  H.  Seward,  March,  1861 ;  Elihu  B.  Wash- 
burne,  March,  1869;  Hamilton  Fish,  March,  1869; 
William  M.  Evarts,  March,  1877;  James  G.  Blaine, 
March,  1881 ;  Frederick  T.  Frelinghuysen,  Decem- 
ber, 1881;  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  March,  1885;  James 
G.  Blaine,  March,  1889;  John  W.  Foster,  June, 
1892;  Walter  Q.  Gresham,  March.  1893;  Richard 
Olney,  June,  1895;  John  Sherman,  March,  1897; 
William  R.  Day,  April,  1898;  John  Hav,  September, 
1898;  Elihu  Root,  July,  1905;  Robert  Bacon,  Janu- 
ary, 1909;  Philander  C.  Knox,  March,  1909;  Wil- 
liam J.  Bryan,  March,  1913;  Robert  Lansing,  June, 
1915;  William  Colby,  1919;  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
1921. 

Also  in:  J.  M.. Mathews,  Conduct  of  American 
foreign  relations.— Q.  Wright,  Control  of  American 
foreign  relations.— C.  E.  Hughes,  Some  observa- 
tions on  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations 
{American  Journal  of  International  Law,  July, 
1922). 

STATE   AND    CHURCH.     See   Church  and 

STATE. 

STATE  APPORTIONMENT.  See  Appor- 
tionment; Gerrymander;  Suftrage,  Manhood; 
Suffrage,  Woman. 

STATE  CAPITALISM.  See  Capitalism: 
i6th-i8th   centuries:   State  capitalism 

STATE  CONSTITUTIONS:  Amendments. 
See  Amendments  to  the  constitution:  United 
States:    Methods   of    amending   state   constitutions. 

Origin.     See  Connecticut:    16^6-1639. 

STATE  CONTROL  OVER  CITIES.  Sec 
Municipal  government:  State  control  over 
cities. 

STATE  COURTS.  See  Courts:  United  States: 
Lack  of  uniformity;  President  Taft's  recommenda- 
tion ;  State  courts. 

STATE  FARMS:  Japan.  See  Japan:  Agricul- 
ture. 
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STATE     GOVERNMENT,     United     States: 
Standing    and    significance    of    the     American 
states.— "In  American  constitutional  law  the  word 
State    is    applied    to    the    several    members    of    the 
American  Union,  while  the  word  rmtion  is  applied 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  people  embraced  within 
the  jurisdiction   of   the   federal  government.     Sov- 
ereigntv,  as  applied  to  States,  imports  the  supreme, 
absolute,  uncontrollable  power  by  which  any  State 
is  governed.     A   State   is   called  a  sovereign   State 
when    this    supreme    power    resides    within    itself, 
whether    resting    in    a    single    individual,    or    in    a 
number  of   individuals,   or  in   the   whole   body   of 
the  people.     [See  U.S.A.:    1787. 1   ...   In  Ameri- 
can constitutional  law,  however,  there  is  a  division 
of    the    powers    of    sovereignty    between    the    na- 
tional   and    State    governments    by    subjects:    the 
former  being   possessed   of  supreme,  absolute,  and 
uncontrollable  power  over  certain  subjects  through- 
out all  the  States  and  Territories,  while  the  States 
have  the  like  complete  power,  within  their  respec- 
tive   territorial     limits,    over    other    subjects.     In 
regard  to  certain  other  subjects,  the  States  possess 
powers  of  regulation  which  are  not  sovereign  pow- 
ers, inasmuch   as  they   are  liable   to  be  controlled, 
or   for   the   time  being  to   become   altogether   dor- 
mant, by  the  exercise  of  a  superior  power  vested 
in  the  general  government  in  respect  to  the  same 
subjects.    .    .    .   The    Constitution    of    the    United 
States   assumes   the   existence    of    thirteen    distinct 
State  governments,  over  whose  people  its  authority 
was    to    be    extended    if    ratified    by    conventions 
chosen  for  the  purpose.     Each  of  these  States  was 
then   exercising   the   powers    of   government    under 
some  form  of  written  constitution,  and  that  instru- 
ment   would    remain    unaffected    by    the    adoption 
of  the  national  Constitution,  except  in  those  par- 
ticulars in  which  the  two  would  come  in  conflict; 
and  as  to  those,  the  latter  would  modify  and  con- 
trol   the    former.     But    besides    this    fundamental 
law,  every  State  had  also  a  body  of  laws  prescribinir 
the  rights,  duties,  and  obligations  of  persons  within 
its  jurisdiction,  and  establishing  those  minute  rules 
for  the  various   relations   of  life   which   cannot  be 
properly  incorporated   in  a  constitution,  but  must 
be    left    to    the    regulation    of    the    ordinary    law- 
making power.     By  far  the  larger  and  more  valua- 
ble portion  of  that  body  of  laws  consisted  of  the 
common  law  of  England,  which   had  been   trans- 
planted in  the  American  wilderness,  and  which  the 
colonists,  now  become  an  independent  nation,  had 
found  a  shelter  of  protection  during  all  the  long 
contest  with  the  mother  country,  brought  at  last 
to    so    fortunate    a    conclusion."— T.    M.    Cooley, 
Treatise  on  the  constitutional  limitations,  pp.  3-4- 
4g._"Not   only   are  the  separate  and  independent 
powers   of   the   states    based    upon    real    economic 
and  social  differences  between  section  and  section 
of  an  enormous  country,  differences  which  necessi- 
tate adaptations  of  law  and  of  administrative  pol- 
icy  such   as   only   local   authorities   acting   in    real 
independence  can  intelligently  effect ;  but  the  states 
are  our  great  and  permanent  contribution  to  con- 
stitutional development.     I  call  them  a  great  con- 
tribution  because   they  have   given   to   the   under- 
standings upon  which  constitutional  government  is 
based   an    intimacy   and   detail,   an   adjustment    to 
local   circumstances,   a   national   diversity,   an   im- 
mediate  adaptation   to   the   variety   of   the   people 
themselves,  such  as  a   little   country   may  perhaps 
dispense  with  but  a  great  continent  cannot.     The 
development  of  the  United  States  would  have  been 
as   impossible    without    the    state    governments    as 
the    original   establishment   of   our   federal   system 
w-ould  have  been,     They  have  furnished  us  with  an 


ideal    means    of    integrating    a    vast    and    various 
population,  adapting  law  to  changing  and  tempo- 
rary    conditions,     modulating     development,     anri 
permanently  securing  each  item  of  progress.    They 
have    been    an    incomparable    means    of    sensitive 
adjustment  between  popular  thought  and  govern- 
mental  method.   .   .   .  Almost  every  great   internal 
crisis  in  our  affairs  has  turned  upon  the  question 
of  state  and  federal  rights.     To  tak,e  but  two  in- 
stances, it   was   the   central   subject-matter   of   the 
great  controversy  over  tariff  legislation   which  led 
to  attempted  nullification  and  of   the  still  greater 
controversy   over   the   extension    of   slavery    which 
led  to  the  war  between  the  States;  and  those  two 
controversies    did    more    than    any    others    in    our 
history   to   determine   the   scope   and   character   of 
the    federal    government.    .    .    .   The   question    has 
come   upon    us   anew.     It    is    no    longer   sectional, 
but    it    is   all    the    more    subtle   and    intricate,   all 
the  less  obvious  and   tangible   in   its  elements,   on 
that  account.     It  involves,  first  or  last,  the  whole 
economic   movement   of   the   age,   and   necessitates 
an  analysis  which  has  not  yet  been  even  seriously 
attempted.     Which     parts     of     the     many     sided 
processes    of    the    nation's    economic    development 
shall  be  left  to  the  regulation  of  the  States,  which 
parts  shall  be  given  over  to  the  regulation  of  the 
federal  government  ?   .   .   .  The  division  of  powers 
between    the    States    and    the    federal    government 
effected  by  our  Federal  Constitution  was  the  normal 
and  natural  division  for  this  purpose.     Under  it  the 
States   possess  all   the   ordinary   legal   choices   that 
shape  a  people's   life.     Theirs  is  the  whole  of  the 
ordinary  field   of  law ;   the  regulation   of  domestic 
relations   and   of    the   relations    between   employer 
and  employee,  the  determination  of  property  rights 
and  of  the  validity  and  enforcement  of  contracts, 
the  definition  of  crimes  and  their  punishment,  the 
definition  of  the  many  and  subtle  rights  and  obli- 
gations which  lie  outside  the  fields  of  property  and 
contract,   the   establishment  of  the   laws   of   incor- 
poration  and  of  the   rules  governing   the   conduct 
of   every   kind   of   business.     The   presumption   in- 
sisted upon  by  the  courts  in  every  argument  wth 
regard   to   the   powers  of   the   federal  government 
is    that    it    has    no    power    not    explicitly    granted 
it   by    the    Federal    Constitution    or    reasonably   to 
be  inferred  as  the  natural  or  necessary  accompani- 
ment  of   the   powers   there   indisputably   conveyed 
to    it;    but   the   presumption    with    regard   to    the 
powers  of  the  States  they  have  always  held  to  be 
of  exactly  the  opposite  kind.     It  is  that  the  States 
of    course   possess   every    power    that    government 
has    ever   anywhere    exercised,    except    only    those 
powers  which  their  own  constitutions  or  the  Con- 
stitution   of    the    United    States    explicitly    or    by 
plain   inference   withhold.     They   are   the   ordinary 
governments   of   the  country;   the  federal   govern- 
ment is  its  instrument  only  for  particular  purposes." 
— W.    Wilson,    Constitutional    government    in    the 
United  States   {Columbia  University  Lectures,  pp. 
50,    174-175,    177-178.    183-184). 

1776-1800. — Revolutionary  constitutions  and 
earliest  state  governors. — Subordination  of  ex- 
ecutive to  legislative  function. — "The  Revolu- 
tionary Constitutions  were  largely  adaptations  of 
the  Colonial  Charters  to  new  conditions  [of  inde- 
pendence, 1776],  and  were  framed  in  the  light 
of  colonial  experience.  In  drawing  up  these  new 
instruments  of  government,  the  framers  were  also 
influenced  to  some  extent  by  the  prevalent  theory 
of  the  separation  of  powers,  or  checks  and  bal- 
ances, which  many  held  to  be  the  sine  qua  non 
of  liberty.  In  pursuance  of  this  principle,  distribu- 
tive   clauses    were    placed    in    nearly    all    the    first 
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state  constitutions.  The  framers,  however,  by  no 
means  carried  the  principle  out  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion in  constructing  the  actual  framework  of 
government.  They  were,  in  fact,  influenced  more 
by  conditions  and  experience  than  by  theory.  In 
making  provision  for  the  executive  department, 
the  framers  of  the  first  state  constitutions  were 
influenced  principally  by  the  remembrance  of 
e-xecutive  tyranny  in  colonial  times,  and  determined 
therefore  that  the  executive  department  should  be 
made  so  dependent  that  this  danger  would  no 
longer  exist.  .  .  .  Accordingly,  in  a  few  of  the 
states,  the  governor  was  made  elective  by  the 
people,  but  in  the  large  majority  of  states  he  was 
made  elective  by  the  legislature.  .  .  .Not  only 
was  the  legislature  thus  possessed  of  a  large  con- 
trol over  the  administration,  but  its  power  over 
legislation  was  also  increased  and  the  power  of 
the  governor  in  this  field  was  correspondingly 
curtailed.  The  autocratic  character  of  the  previous 
royal  governorship  was  entirely  shorn  away.  .  .  . 
On  the  whole,  the  legislative  power  of  the  gov- 
ernor was  negligible.  The  governor  retained  his 
position  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  military 
forces  of  the  state,  had  nominally  general  super- 
vision over  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  and,  to 
some  extent,  the  power  of  pardon.  The  latter 
power  was  limited  in  most  states,  however,  by 
various  requirements,  such  as,  that  he  must  act 
only  with  consent  of  council,  or  not  where  other- 
wise directed  by  statute,  nor  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain crimes,  nor  in  impeachment  cases.  The  de- 
pendence of  the  governor  upon  the  legislature  was 
accentuated  through  the  control  which  the  latter 
body  exercised  over  his  salary."— J.  M.  Mathews, 
Principles  of  American  state  administration,  pp. 
31-34. — See  also  New  York:  1777. — With  the 
nineteenth  century,  important  changes  began  to 
take  place  in  the  position  and  powers  of  the  state 
governor,  and  these  changes  have  all  been  in  the 
direction  of  added  executive  power. 

1800-1850. — Changing  status  of  governor. — 
His  legislative  power. — Other  executive  officers 
made  elective. — Increase  of  boards.^"The  main 
tendencies  may  be  noted  in  two  periods,  that  ex- 
tending [from  1800]  to  about  1850,  and  that  since 
that  year.  In  the  earlier  period  three  leading 
characteristics  may  be  noted:  The  method  of 
electing  the  governor  by  direct  popular  vote  was 
rapidly  adopted  by  all  of  the  States,  displacing  the 
earlier  method  of  election  by  the  legislature;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  term  of  the  governor  was 
lengthened  in  many  States  from  one  year  to  two, 
three,  or  four  years.  These  changes  served  to 
make  the  governor  more  independent  of  the  legis- 
lature. At  the  same  time  the  qualified  veto  power 
of  the  governor,  as  established  in  Massachusetts, 
was  steadily  extended;  and  by  1850  the  governors 
of  most  States  had  this  power,  which  served  to 
increase  their  negative  influence  on  legislation.  On 
the  other  hand  the  governor's  power  of  appoint- 
ment was  largely  diminished,  as  both  State  and 
local  offices  formerly  appointive  were  made  elec- 
tive; and  at  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  governor's  appointing  power,  and  as  a  result 
his  control  of  the  administration  was  at  its  lowest 
point.  The  general  result  of  the  development  up 
to  that  time  made  the  governor's  position  less 
important  than  at  first;  and  his  legislative  author- 
ity was  of  greater  importance  than  his  administra- 
tive authority." — J.  A.  Fairlie,  State  governor,  p.  3. 
— "The  rapid  increase  of  .  .  .  offices  and  the  conse- 
quent rapid  increase  of  the  expen.scs  of  state  ad- 
ministration have  resulted  in  an  effort  of  late 
years  to  consolidate  .  .  .  and  to  adopt,  to  a  degree 


at  any  rate,  the  policy  of  the  federal  government 
in  combining  the  various  offices  established  for 
some  particular  administrative  purpose  under  the 
direction  of  a  few  heads  of  departments.  The 
governors  of  several  of  the  states  have  called  at- 
tention to  the  defects  of  the  existing  unconcen- 
trated  system,  and  several  state  legislatures  have 
passed  laws  consolidating  quite  a  number  of  these 
offices.  One  of  the  most  marked  instances  of  this 
tendency  towards  consolidation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  case  of  the  Board  of  Control  in  Iowa,  in 
which  were  consolidated  all  the  powers  formerly 
vested  in  the  various  boards  having  charge  of  spe- 
cial state  charitable  institutions.  The  example  of 
Iowa  was  followed  in  nine  other  states  by  1901, 
and  it  is  said:  'If  the  movement  should  continue 
as  rapidly  during  the  next  decade  as  it  has  during 
the  last,  the  centralization  of  control  over  state 
institutions  would  very  soon  be  completed.'  "— 
F.  J.  Goodnow,  Principles  of  the  administrative 
law  of  the   United  States,  pp.  156-157. 

1850-1921.— Governor's  position  strengthened. 
— Supplementary  executive  offices. — Influence  of 
the  executive  over  legislation.— "In  the  period 
since  1850  the  position  of  the  State  governor  has 
been  strengthened  to  a  notable  extent,  not  so 
much  by  changes  in  the  State  constitutions,  as 
by  the  expansion  of  State  administration  and  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  appointing  power  of 
the  governor  conferred  by  statute.  Many  new 
State  offices  boards  and  commissions  have  been 
established,  and  these  positions  have  been  tilled 
on  the  nomination  of  the  governor  usually  with  the 
consent  of  the  senate.  This  increase  in  appoint- 
ing power  has  added  to  the  governor's  control 
over  the  State  administration ;  and  the  increased 
administrative  control  has  added  to  the  influence 
of  the  governor  in  other  directions.  At  the  .same 
time  the  quaUfied  veto  power  has  been  continued, 
and  adopted  in  other  States;  and  this  power  has 
been  more  effective  with  the  other  factors  adding 
to  the  governor's  authority." — J.  A,  Fairlie,  State 
governor,  pp.  3-4. — "The  size  of  the  majority  re- 
quired to  overcome  the  veto  has  steadily  increased 
until  now  in  most  states  it  approximates  two 
thirds.  .  .  .  Mention  may  also  be  made  in  this 
connection  of  the  lengthening  of  the  governor's 
term  of  office,  and  of  the  partial  abandonment  of 
the  provision  which  renders  him  ineligible  to  suc- 
ceed himself.  It  thus  appears  that  the  tendency 
of  constitutional  development  has  been  towards  in- 
creasing the  legal  power  of  the  governor  in  the 
course  of  legislation.  It  is  in  securing  the  passage 
of  so-called  'administration  bills'  that  the  personal 
influence  of  the  governor  comes  into  play.  These 
bills  are  nominally  fathered  by  some  member  of 
the  legislature,  but  really  emanate  from  the  Gov- 
ernor. In  some  States  we  find  the  governor  ap- 
pearing before  informal  meetings  of  legislative 
committees,  discussing  with  them  questions  of 
public  policy,  and  advocating  the  measures  that 
public  opinion  demands.  ...  If  by  his  qualities  of 
leadership  and  the  force  of  his  arguments  he  can 
persuade  the  people  during  the  campaign,  the 
same  qualities  will  give  him  such  a  personal 
ascendancy  over  the  legislature  after  his  election 
that  he  will  be  able  to  lead  that  body  also.  The 
legislature  must  be  led  by  some  person  or  persons. 
.  .  .  The  bosses  have  too  frequently  dictated  the 
passage  or  the  sidctrackini;  of  measures.  In  his 
new  role  the  governor  becomes  the  virtual  boss 
and  shapes  the  course  of  legislation  for  the  general 
benefit,  instead  of  for  private  and  sjierial  interests. 
Not  every  one  can  successfully  undertake  this  new 
role  of  the  governor;  only  men  of  unusual  ability 
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are  capable  of  playing  it;  but  the  opportunity 
which  thus  pnsonts  itself  for  the  display  of  states- 
manlike qualities  will  induce  a  much  abler  type  of 
man  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  office  than  has 
hitherto  been  the  case."— J.  M.  Mathews,  I\/ew 
role  of  the  governor  (Atmricati  Political  Science 
Review,  May,  1912). 

Also  in:  J.  C.  Ruppenthal,  Kansas  state  man- 
ager experiment  {Bqidty,  Jan.,  1918). — C.  Kettle- 
borough,  Administrative  reorganization  in  Indiana 
(American  Political  Science  Review,  Nov.,  iqiq)- — 
A.  E.  Buck,  AdmJnistrdtive  consolidation  in  state 
governments  {National  Municipal  Review,  Noif., 
191Q,  Supplement). — C.  G.  Haines,  Movement  for 
the  reorganization  6f  state  administration  (Gov- 
ernment Research  Series  df  the  University  of 
Texas,  no.  17,  1920). — A.  Beard,  American  govern- 
ment and  politics. — H.  C.  Black,  Relation  of  the 
executive  power  to  legislation. 

185^-1877. — Difficulties  over  state  electoral 
vote  for  president.  See  Elections,  Presidential: 
United  States:   Difficulties  arising,  etc. 

1890-1921. — Reasons  for  decline  of  legislative 
functions. — Private  and  local  legislation. — Con- 
fused language  of  bills. — "The  excessive  number 
of  legislative  enactments  annually  produced  in  the 
United  States  has  been  the  subject  of  much  severe 
comment;  yet,  when  the  organization  of  legisla- 
tive bodies  is  considered,  this  over-activity  seems 
but  natural.  All  surrounding  conditions  are  favor- 
able to  it;  democracies  are  impatient  of  delays 
and  eager  for  action ;  they  desire  to  see  things 
accomplished;  moreover,  they  have*  not  lost  the 
early  optimism  with  respect  to  the  efficacy  of 
legislative  remedies.  The  individual  legislator  feels 
that  his  services  will  not  be  duly  appreciated  should 
he  confine  his  activities  solely  to  a  careful  weighing 
of  proposed  legislation  and  a  critical  attitude  to- 
ward the  projects  of  his  associates.  Some  positive 
action  will  be  demanded  of  him ;  even  if  he  does 
not  put  his  name  to  some  piece  of  general  legisla- 
tion, there  will  be  a  large  number  of  local  inter- 
ests in  his  constituency  which  must  be  looked 
after.  As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  the  amount 
of  legislation  produced  in  the  United  States  in 
the  alternate  years,  when  the  larger  number  of 
legislatures  meet,  is  astounding  in  itself,  and,  when 
compared  with  the  legislation  of  other  civilized 
states,  it  indicates  a  crudeness  of  the  legislative 
function,  a  lack  of  careful  consideration,  which 
are  alarming.  The  number  of  legislative  enact- 
ments passed  in  the  states  in  a  single  year  has  ex- 
ceeded fourteen  thousand,  covering  in  printed 
form  some  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand  pages. 
During  the  five  years  from  1899  to  1904  the  total 
number  of  acts  passed -by  American  legislatures  was 
4Si5S2.  The  political  and  social  service  which  in 
our  own  system  required  this  flood  of  enactment 
was  in  the  principal  European  states  performed  by 
a  few  hundred  statutes.  Of  these  45,552  enact- 
ments, 16,320  were  public  or  general  laws,  while 
the  remainder  were  special  and  local.  .  .  .  The 
attempt  has  been  made  to  cut  down  the  amount  of 
private  legislation  by  specific  and  general  con- 
stitutional prohibitions;  and  while  some  relief  has 
resulted  from  this  method,  it  has  on  the  other 
hand  led  to  the  frequent  use  of  shifty  practices  by 
which  local  legislation  is  given  the  form  of  general 
law,  and  thus,  in  addition  to  its  inherent  harm- 
fulness,  has  assisted  in  unsettling  the  stability  of 
the  legal  system.  The  volume  of  legislation  varies 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  special  and 
local  legislation  passed.  Thus  in  1903,  the  state 
where  legislation  was  most  prolific  was  North 
Carolina,   whose   constitution    contains   practically 


no  restrictions  on  local  or  private  legislation,  and 
whose  governor  possesses  no  veto  power.  .  .  .  The 
organs  of  local  government  themselves  are  the 
greatest  sufferers  from  the  e.xcess  of  special  legis- 
lation. The  function  of  county  or  municipal  home- 
rule  is  in  some  cases  atrophied,  and  in  every  in- 
stance mutilated,  by  the  constant  interference  of 
the  state  authority.  Measures  that  favor  one  lo- 
caHty  usually  do  so  at  the  expense  of  sister  com- 
munities. .  .  .  The  New  Jersey  constitution  of 
1876  provided  that  the  legislature  'shall  not  pass 
any  act  regulating  the  internal  affairs  of  towns 
and  counties,'  leaving  this  to  the  local  boards. 
The  result  of  this  policy  has  been  gratifying." — 
P.  S.  Reinsch,  American  legislatures  and  legislative 
methods,  pp.  299-301,  304-300. — "State  constitu- 
tions have  steadily  grown  longer,  the  country  over, 
in  recent  decades,  and  especially  in  the  past  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  [written  in  1922]  ;  new  ones  have 
been  made  exceptionally  lengthy  at  the  outset  and 
older  ones  have  been  lengthened  out  by  process  of 
amendment.  What  has  happened  is  that  a  large 
number  of  subjects  which  formerly  were  either 
ignored  or  left  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  legislature 
at  its  discretion  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
constitution,  sometimes  occupying  several  para- 
graphs or  even  articles.  Thus  we  now  have  elabo- 
rate provisions  for  the  control  of  railways,  banks, 
and  other  corporations;  sections  authorizing  the 
enactment  of  workingmen's  compensation  and 
other  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  wage-earning 
classes;  articles  making  detailed  provision  for 
popular  education;  provisions  prompted  by  the 
changed  position  of  women  in  modern  society ; 
and  paragraphs  dealing  with  the  special  problems 
created  by  the  rise  of  great  cities.  No  one  needs 
to  be  told  that  by  nature  these  are  matters  for 
legislative  rather  than  constitutional  regulation. 
Why  have  they  been  brought  into  the  constitutions 
at  all?  The  first  reason  is  to  be  found  in  a  desire 
to  overcome,  or  to  obviate,  the  effects  of  judicial 
decisions  in  the  realms  of  social  and  industrial 
regulation.  .  .  .  But  the  main  explanation  of  our 
lengthy  constitutions  is  yet  to  be  mentioned, 
namely,  the  widespread  distrust  of  state  legislatures 
growing  out  of  the  abuses  of  legislative  power,  ac- 
companied by  much  corruption,  which  marked  the 

middle    portion    of    the    past    century The 

wid'e  adoption  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  in 
connection  with  ordinary  legislation  furnishes  an- 
other conspicuous  illustration  of  the  lack  of  popu- 
lar confidence  in  representative  law-making 
bodies." — F.  A.  Ogg  and  P.  O.  Ray,  Introduction 
to  American  government,  pp.  556-558,  590. 

Also  in:  J.  Bryce,  American  commonwealth,  v.  i. 
— F.  A.  Magruder,  American  government  in  igsi. 

1913-1921. — Increasing  expenditures  a  cause 
of  consolidation  policies. — Problems  of  taxation. 
— "The  rising  tide  of  expenditures  in  the  past  few 
years  entailed  by  these  multiform  administrative 
activities  has  prompted  searching  investigations  and 
illuminating   reports   by   commissions  on   economy 

and  efficiency  in  about  a  third  of  the  states 

After  some  unsuccessful  efforts  to  bring  about  ad- 
ministrative reorganization  in  Oregon  in  1909  and 
1911,  in  Minnesota  in  1913,  and  in  Iowa  and  New 
York  in  1915,  the  first  comprehensive  plan  was 
adopted  by  the  Illinois  legislature  of  191 7,  follow- 
ing a  careful  preliminary  survey  of  all  the  state's 
administrative  agencies.  [See  Illinois:  1917.]  The 
civil  administrative  code,  which  embodies  the  re- 
form, abolished  over  one  hundred  statutory  offices, 
boards,  and  commissions  and  consolidated  their 
functions  in  nine  departments,  namely,  finance, 
agriculture,  labor,  mines  and  minerals,  public  works, 
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public  welfare,  public  health,  trade  and  commerce, 
and  registration  and  education.  At  the  head  of 
each  of  these  departments  is  a  director  appointed 
by  the  governor  and  senate  for  a  term  of  four 
years  coinciding  with  the  governor's  term.  .  .  . 
The  example  set  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
adoption  two  years  later  of  similar,  although  much 
less  comprehensive,  plans  of  administrative  reor- 
ganization in  Idaho,  where  over  fifty  administrative 
agencies  were  consolidated  in  nine  departments; 
in  Nebraska,  where  eighty-two  departments  and 
agencies  were  reduced  to  six  administrative  depart- 
ments, six  constitutional  offices,  and  four  constitu- 
tional boards  [see  Nebraska:  1909];  and  in 
Massachusetts,  where  more  than  two  hundred  ad- 
ministrative agencies  were  re-grouped  in  twenty 
departments,  four  of  which  were  presided  over  by 
constitutional  officers,  and  the  other  sixteen  by 
heads  appointed  by  the  governoi-  and  council.  In 
192 1  similar,  although  less  extensive,  reorganiza- 
tions were  authorized  in  Ohio,  Missouri,  Wash- 
ington, and  CaHfornia.  In  New  York,  Oregon,  and 
Delaware  [see  Delaware;  1918-1919]  also,  com- 
missions on  economy  and  efficiency  have  recently 
submitted  plans  for  administrative  consolidation, 
similar  to  the  Illinois  code ;  and  the  governors  of 
Indiana,  Vermont,  Michigan,  l^linnesota,  Nevada 
and  North  Dakota  in  1919  recommended  the  same 
steps  to  their  respective  legislatures." — F.  A.  Ogg 
and  P.  O.  Ray,  Introduction  to  American  govern- 
ment, pp.  641-642,  650-652. — Tax  reform,  in  the 
Hne  of  special  taxes  or  the  separation  of  state  and 
local  revenues,  has  been  attemi)ted  in  a  number 
of  states.  In  1906  "New  York  took  the  first  step 
away  from  the  general  property  tax  in  exempting 
mortgages  from  it;  in  1910  it  exempted  the  bonds 
of  business  corporations,  and  the  next  year  secured 
debts  of  all  kinds.  Illinois  adopted  last  year 
[1916]  an  amendment  which  provides  for  the  un- 
restricted power  of  the  Legislature  over  personal 
property  taxation,  for  the  making  of  exemptions 
only  by  general  law,  and  for  uniformity  of  the 
tax  within  the  district  in  which  it  is  imposed.  [See 
Budget:  lUinois.]  Utah  has  rejected  a  similar 
amendment.  .  .  .  An  encouraging  fact  is  the  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  permanent  State  tax  com- 
missions. They  can  directly  effect  many  minor 
improvements,  and  by  reiterated  recommendations 
slowly  bring  about  major  ones.  The  Massachusetts 
State  Tax  Commission  created  in  1915  made  ten 
proposals  in  191 6,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
embodied  in  the  new  income-tax  law.  Even  the 
commissions  which  are  appointed  purely  to  read- 
just and  equalize  valuations  imperceptibly  become 
investigating  and  recommending  bodies." — Finances 
of  the  states  (Nation,  Sept.,  191 7,  p.  285). — See 
also  Taxation:  Local  taxation,  etc. — One  of  the 
important  means  of  meeting  the  financial  problems 
in  the  states  has  been  in  the  establishment  of 
executive  budgets.  See  Maine:  1919-1921;  Mary- 
land: 1916-1918;  New  Jersey:  1916-1919;  Ten- 
nessee: 1913-1917. 

1920. — Use  of  merit  system.  See  Civil  service 
reform:    United   States:    1920. 

1921. — Terms  and  salaries  of  state  governors. 
See  State  c.overnors. 

See  also  Amendments  to  the  constitution: 
United  States:  Methods  of  amending  state  constitu- 
tions; Bicameral  system;  Blue  Sky  laws;  Cau- 
cus: Application  of  term;  Charities:  United 
States;  Child  welfare  legislation;  Courts: 
United  States:  State  courts;  Due  process  of  law: 
Regulation  of  public  utilities;  Elections,  Presi- 
dential: United  States;  Governohs'  conference; 
Initiative  and  referendum:   Development  in  the 


United  States;  Labor  legislation:  Aids  in  making 
and  enforcing  laws ;  Recall. 

Also  in:  E.  Kimball,  State  and  municipal  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States. — W.  F.  Dodd,  State 
government. — A.  N.  Holcombe,  State  government 
in  the  United  States. — P.  S.  Reinsch,  Readings  on 
American  state  government. — J.  T.  Young,  New 
American  government  and  its  work. — C.  Marriott, 
How  Americans  are  governed. — J.  Schouler,  Con- 
stitutional studies. — A.  C.  McLaughlin  and  A.  B. 
Hart,  Cyclopedia  of  American  government. — M. 
Shuler,  State  legislature  and  its  ivork  tinder  the 
party  system. — H.  G.  James,  Local  government  in 
the  United  States. — E.  M.<:C\ai\n,  Constitutional  law 
in  the  United  States. — C.  Kettleborough,  State  con- 
stitutions.— J.  Q.  Dealey,  Growth  of  American  state 
constitutions.- — A.  B.  Hall,  Popular  government. 

STATE  GOVERNORS:  Terms  and  salaries. 
— The  following  table  shows  the  salaries  and  terms 
of  office  of  the  governors  in  the  United  States. 


Term  of 

State 

Capital 

Service 

(Years) 

Salary 

Alabama   ... 

Montgomery  .    . 

4 

S5,000  and  residence 

Arizona     .... 

Phoenix   .    .    .    . 

2 

6,500 

Arkansas   .... 

Little  Rock     .    . 

2 

4,000  and  house  rent 

California     .    .    . 

Sacramento    .    . 

4 

10,000  and  residence 

Colorado   ... 

Denver    .... 

2 

5,000 

Connecticut      .    . 

Hartford     .    .    . 

2 

5,000 

Delaware  .... 

Dover 

4 

4,000 

Florida 

Tallahassee     .    . 

4 

6.000  and  residence 

Georgia     .... 

Atlanta    .    .    .    . 

2 

7,500  and  residence 

Idaho     

Boise 

2 

5,000 

Illinois 

Springfield  .    .    . 

4 

12,000  and  residence 

Indiana     .... 

Indianapolis   .    . 

4 

8,000 

Iowa 

Des  Moines    .    . 

2 

6,200  and  house  rent 

Kansas 

Topeka    .    . 

2. 

5,000  and  residence 

Kentucky     .    .    . 

Frankfort    .    .    . 

4 

6,500  and  residence 

Louisiana  ... 

Baton  Rouge 

4 

7,500  and  residence 

Maine 

Augusta  .    .    .    . 

2 

5,000  and  residence 

Maryland      .    .    . 

Annapolis    .    .    . 

4 

4,500  and  residence 

Massachusetts 

Boston     .    .    .    . 

2 

10,000 

Michigan  ... 

Lansing   .    .    .    . 

2 

5,000 

Minnesota    .    .    . 

St.  Paul  .    .    .    . 

2 

7,000 

Mississippi    .    .    . 

Jackson   •  .    .    . 

4 

5,000  and  residence 

Missouri    .... 

Jefferson  City    . 

4 

5,000  and  residence 

Montana  .... 

Helena     .    .    .    . 

4 

5,000  and  residence 

Nel)raska  .... 

Lincoln    .    .    .    . 

2 

2,500  and  residence 

Nevada     .... 

Carson  City    .    . 

4 

7,000  and  residence 

New  Hampshire 

Co  icord  .    .    .    . 

2 

3,000 

New  Jersey  .    .    . 

Trenton  .    .    .    . 

^ 

10,000 

New  Mexico 

Santa  Fe     .    .    . 

2 

5,000  and  residence 

New  York     .    .    . 

.\lbany     .    .    ;    . 

2 

10,000  and  residence 

North  Carolina 

Raleigh    .    .    .    . 

4 

6.500  and  residence 

North  Dakota 

Bismarck    .    .    . 

2 

5,000  and  residence 

Ohio 

Columbus   .    .    . 

2 

10,000  and  residence 

Oklahoma     .    . 

Oklahoma  City  . 

4 

4,500 

Oregon  

Salem 

4 

5,000 

Pennsylvania    .    . 

Harrisburg      .    . 

4 

18,000  and  residence 

Rhode  Island    .  . 

Providence     .    . 

2 

.3,000 

South  Carolina 

Cohirabia    .    .    . 

2 

5,000  and  residence 

South  Dakota 

Pierre  

2 

H,000 

Tennessee     .    .    . 

Nashville    .    .    . 

2 

4,000  and  residence 

Texas 

Austin     .    .    .    . 

2 

4,000  anil  residence 

Utah 

Salt  Lake  City  . 

4 

6,000 

Vermont    .    .    .    . 

Montpelier     .    . 

2 

3,000 

Virginia     .    .    .    . 

Richmond   .    .    . 

4 

5,000  and  residence 

Washington  .    .   . 

Olympia  .    .    . 

4 

(i,0W  and  residence 

West  Virginia  .    . 

Charleston  .    . 

4 

10,000  and  residence 

Wiscoiisin     .    .    . 

Madison      .    . 

2 

5,(KX)  and  residence 

Wyoming  .... 

Cheyenne    .    . 

4 

4,000  and  residence 

¥.  A..  MagrudeT,  American  government  in  1921,  p.  267. 

STATE  LIBRARIES.  See  Libraries:  Mod- 
ern:   United   States:    State    libraries. 

STATE  MANAGER  PLAN  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT.    Sec  Kansas:   191 7. 

STATE  RIGHTS.  See  St.\te  government: 
Standing  and  significance;  Australia:  1002  ;  U.  S.  A.: 
1815-1820;  1828-1833;  1853-1854;  1861  (March): 
On  the  verge  of  war;  Concurrent  pow'ers;  Liquor 
problem:  United  States:  1919-1920;  Supreme 
Court:    iSfto-iSgo. 

STATE  SOVEREIGNTY,  Doctrine  of.  See 
U.S.A.;  1787;  State  government:  Standing  and 
significance;  Supreme  Court:  1869.-1890. 
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STATE     UNIVERSITIES:     United     States. 

See  Universitiks  and  colleges:  i9th-2oth  cen- 
turies;   1Q14-1Q16. 

STATEN  ISLAND,  island  in  New  York  bay 
which  constitutes  the  borough  of  Richmond,  New 
York  City.  It  is  located  five  miles  from  the  south 
end  of  Manhattan  island. 

Aboriginal  inhabitants.  See  Alconquian  fam- 
ily. 

1626. — Purchased  by  the  Dutch.  See  New 
York:    1621-1646. 

1776. — Taken  by  the  British  during  American 
Revolution.     See  U.S.A.:    1776   (.Auijust) 

1896. — Incorporated  in  Greater  New  York. 
See  New  York  Cir\  :  1805-18Q7. 

STATES,  Recognition  of.    See  Recognition  of 

STATES. 

STATES  OF  THE  CHURCH,  or  Papal 
States,  states  in  central  Italy  which  were  under 
the  direct  government  of  the  papacy  before  the 
unification  of   Itah  . 

Origin.     See  Pap.acv:   755-774;  1077-1102. 

1198-1216. — Establishing  of  papal  sovereignty. 
See  Pap.acv:    1108- 12 16. 

1275. — Papal  sovereignty  confirmed  by  Ru- 
dolph of  Hapsburg.    See  Germany:   1273-1308. 

1352-1378. — Subjugation  by  Cardinal  Albornoz. 
— Revolt  supported  by  Florence,  and  war  with 
the  pope.  See  Papacv:  1352-1378;  Flokence: 
1375-1378. 

1380. — Proposed  formation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Adria.     See  Italy   (Southern):    1343-1380. 

1409. — Sale  to  Ladislas  by  Pope  Gregory  XII. 
See  Italy    (Southern):    1386-1414. 

1503-1513. — Conquests  and  consolidation  of 
papal  sovereignty  under  Julius  II.  See  Pap.acy: 
1471-1513;  It.ai-y:    1510-1513. 

1545-1556. — Alienation  of  Parma  and  Placen- 
tia.     See  Parma:    1545-1502. 

1597. — Annexation    of    Ferrara.     See    Papacy: 

1597. 

1631. — Annexation  of  Urbino.  See  Papacy: 
1605-1700. 

1796-1797. — Territories  taken  by  Bonaparte  to 
add  to  the  Cispadine  and  Cisalpine  republics. 
See  Fr.axce:  1790  (.^pril-October)  ;  1796-1797  (Oc- 
tober-.\pril) . 

1808-1809. — Seizure  by  Napoleon. — Partial  an- 
nexation to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. — Final  incor- 
poration with  the  French  empire.  See  Papacy: 
1808-1814. 

1815. — Papal  sovereignty  restored.  See  Vienna, 
Congress  of. 

1831-1832. — Revolt  suppressed  by  Austrian 
troops.     See  Italy:    1830-1832. 

1860-1861. — Absorption  in  the  new  kingdom  of 
Italy.    See  Italy:  1859-1861. 

STATES-GENERAL,  or  Estates,  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  national  legislative  assembly  of 
Netherlands  dating  from  1593  to  the  revolution  of 
1795.  The  voting  was  by  province,  each  province 
having  one  vote.  See  Netherlands:  1577-1581; 
1584-1585;  Netherlands,  Constitution  of:  Chap- 
ter III. 

STATES-GENERAL  OF  FRANCE:  Before 
the  Revolution. — "The  Estates  of  the  realm  were 
assembled,  in  early  times,  to  advise  the  king. 
These,  indeed,  were  originally  councils  of  barons 
and  prelates.  But,  in  1302,  Philip  the  Fair  sum- 
moned the  tiers  etat,  being  delegates  from  the 
towns,  to  meet  the  nobles  and  prelates  in  Notre- 
Dame;  and  this  was  the  first  convention  of  the 
states-general.  They  were  afterwards  assembled  ir- 
regularly, in  times  of  national  difficulty  and  danger, 
or  when  the  necessities  of  kings  drove  them  to  de- 


mand extraordinary  subsidies;  and,  in  13SS,  it 
appears  that  the  three  Estates  deliberated  to- 
gether. .  .  .  Stephen  Marcel,  Provost  of  Paris, 
.  .  .  put  the  king's  ministers  to  flight;  and,  by 
means  of  a  committee  of  the  Estates,  he  assumed 
the  practical  sovereignty  of  the  State.  He  even 
joined  his  own  name  with  that  of  the  regent  in 
summoning  a  meeting  of  the  Estates.  But  his 
rule  was  short.  The  popular  leader  was  slain  by 
his  fellow  citizens,  and  the  democracy  was  over- 
thrown. .  .  .  Again,  in  1484,  the  states-general 
were  convoked,  so  as  to  ensure  a  national  repre- 
sentation, and  embraced  delegates  from  the  country, 
as  well  as  from  the  towns.  These  deliberations 
were  conducted  not  by  orders,  but  in  six  bureaus, 
which  comprised  the  representatives  of  all  the 
orders,  according  to  their  territorial  divisions.  In 
England,  assemblies  such  as  these,  grew  into  a 
free  and  powerful  Parliament,  controlling  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Crown,  and  protecting  the  rights 
of  the  commons.  But  in  France,  they  had  no 
settled  place  in  the  constitution:  they  were  clothed 
with  no  defined  authority:  they  laid  their  com- 
plaints (cashiers)  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  with- 
out any  assurance  that  they  would  be  listened  to, 
they  were  called  and  dismissed,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Crown;  and  were,  at  length,  wholly  discon- 
tinued. With  the  states-general  of  1614,  these  na- 
tional assemblies  were  brought  to  a  close;  and 
henceforth,  the  king  levied  his  subsidies  by  preroga- 
tive. These  assemblies  haa,  indeed,  imposed  little 
restraint  upon  the  increasing  power  of  the  Crown: 
but  they  had  maintained  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentation, in  the  constitution  of  France.  The  nobles 
the  clergy,  and  the  commons,  had  been  brought  into 
the  presence  of  the  king ;  and  the  commons  had 
been  recognised  as  a  political  order.  Two  of  these 
orders,  closely  associated  with  the  Crown,  and 
profiting  by  its  prerogatives,  continued  to  enjoy 
great  power  and  privileges:  but  the  third,  or 
commonalty,  now  wholly  lost  their  recognition  as 
an  Estate  of  the  realm." — T.  E.  May,  Democracy  in 
Europe,  v.  2,  pp.  92,  89-90,  92-93. — See  also 
France:  1356-1358;  1610-1619;  1774-1788;  1787- 
1789;  Estates,  Three;  Suffrage,  Manhood:  1300- 
1600;  France:   1302-1848. 

States-General  of  1789.  See  France:  1789 
(May)  ;   (June J. 

Also  in:  E.  de  Bonnechose,  History  of  France. 
— F.  P.  Guizot,  Popular  history  of  France. — J. 
Stephen,  Lectures  on  the  history  of  France,  lecture 
10. — A.  Thierry,  Formation  and  progress  of  the 
Tiers  Etat  in  France,  v.  i,  ch.  2-3. 

STATISTICS,  VITAL  STATISTICS:  Early 
records  and  census-taking. — Development  of  sci- 
entific methods. — "Statistics  are  numerical  state- 
ments of  facts  in  any  department  of  inquiry,  placed 
in  relation  to  each  other;  statistical  methods  are 
devices  for  abbreviating  and  classifying  the  state- 
ments and  making  clear  the  relations.  The  ele- 
mentary methods  are  based  on  arithmetical 
processes  of  an  easy  but  specialized  kind;  more 
refined  methods,  necessary  for  certain  classes  of 
investigation,  involve  complex  mathematical  ideas." 
— A.  L.  Bowley,  Elementary  manual  of  statistics,  p. 
I. — "Statistics,  more  or  less  valuable,  have  been 
compiled  in  most  civilized  countries  from  very  early 
times.  On  reason  for  doing  this  on  a  large  scale 
has  been  to  ascertain  the  man-power  and  material 
strength  of  the  nation  for  military  or  fiscal  pur- 
poses, and  we  read  in  the  Old  Testament  of  such 
censuses  being  taken  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  while 
among  the  Romans  also  it  was  a  common  practice. 
In  England,  as  economic  terms  began  to  be  used 
and  their  meanings  analyzed,  and  especially  during 
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the  period  when  the  mercantile  system  prevailed, 
and  the  Government  endeavoured  so  far  as  was 
practicable  to  direct  industry  into  channels  such 
that  it  would  add  most  to  the  power  of  the  realm, 
men  tried  frequently  to  base  arguments  for  social 
and  political  reform  upon  the  results  of  figures  col- 
lected. [See  also  Census:  Medieval;  England: 
1085- 1086.]  A  distinct  advance  had  been  made  in 
the  seventeenth  century  when  mortahty  tables 
were  drawn  up  and  discussed  by  Sir  William  Petty 
and  Halley,  the  famous  astronomer,  among  others, 
and  their  labours  prepared  the  way  for  a  more 
scientific  treatment  of  statistical  methods,  espe- 
cially at  the  hands  of  one  Siissmilch,  a  Prussian 
clergyman,  who  published  an  important  work  in 
1761.  It  is  almost  true  to  say,  however,  that 
until  the  time  of  the  great  Belgian,  Quetelet  (1796- 
1874),  no  substantial  theory  of  statistics  existed. 
The  justice  of  this  claim  will  be  recognized  when 
we  remark  that  it  was  he  who  really  grasped  the 
significance  of  one  of  the  fundamental  principles — 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  constancy  df  great 
numbers — upon  which  the  theory  is  based.  A 
simple  illustration  will  explain  the  nature  of  this 
important  idea:  Imagine  100,000  Englishmen,  all 
of  the  same  age  and  living  under  the  same  normal 
conditions — ruling  out,  that  is,  such  abnormalities 
as  are  occasioned  by  wars,  famines,  pestilence,  etc. 
Let  us  divide  these  men  at  random  into  ten  groups, 
containing  io,coo  each,  and  note  the  age  of  every 
man  when  he  dies.  Quetelet's  principle  lays  down 
that,  although  we  cannot  foretell  how  long  any 
particular  individual  will  live,  the  ages  at  death  of 
the  10,000  added  together,  whichever  group  we 
consider,  will  be  practically  the  same.  ...  In  1841 
he  [Quetelet]  was  appointed  President  of  the  Cen- 
tral Commission  of  Statistics,  where  he  was  in  a 
position  to  render  valuable  assistance  to  the  Bel- 
gian Government  by  his  advice  on  important  social 
questions.  He  initiated  the  International  Statistical 
Congress,  which  has  served  to  bring  together  the 
leading  statisticians  of  all  countries,  and  the  first 
meeting  was  held  in  1853  at  Brussels.  .  .  .  Hain 
in  Vienna  put  some  of  Quetelet's  ideas  to  good 
service  in  1852,  employing  a  superior  method  for 
the  calculation  of  statistical  variability.  Knapp 
and  Lexis  in  Germany,  also  following  up  Quetelet's 
principles,  made  an  exhaustive  investigation  several 
years  later  of  the  statistics  of  mortality,  and  their 
work  has  been  extended  in  many  directions,  and 
in  our  own  time  notably  by  Galton,  Karl  Pearson, 
and  Edgeworth.  The  name  of  Sir  Francis  Galton 
(1822-igii),  to  whose  work  as  a  pioneer  the 
science  of  Statistics  owes  so  much,  is  deserving  of 
even  greater  honour  than  it  has  yet  received. 
Founder  of  the  School  of  Eugenics,  Galton  himself 
came  of  famous  stock,  being  grandson  of  Erasmus 
Darwin  and  a  cousin  to  Charles  Darwin.  .  .  . 
Alive  with  new  ideas,  marvellously  patient  and 
persistent  in  bringing  them  to  the  test  of  observa- 
tion— qualities  essential  for  real  scientific  research — 
he  set  himself  to  inquire  into  the  laws  governing 
the  transmission  of  characteristics,  physical  and 
mental,  from  one  generation  to  another.  [See  also 
EifJENics:  Meaning;  Early  history.]  Large  tracts 
of  this  ground  have  since  been  carefully  explored 
and  mapped  out  by  the  school  of  his  great  successor, 
Karl  Pearson,  who  has  originated  formulae  for 
testing  the  extensive  anthropometrical  and  biologi- 
cal data  collected.  Largely  as  a  result  of  their 
work  it  is  now  widely  recognized  that  'the  whole 
problem  of  evolution,'  as  Professor  Pearson  him- 
self has  well  said,  'is  a  problem  in  vital  statistics— 
a  problem  of  longevity,  of  fertility,  of  health,  and 
of  disease,  and  it  is  as  impossible  for  the  evolution- 


ist to  proceed  without  statistics  as  it  would  be  for 
the  Registrar-General  to  discuss  the  national  mor- 
tality without  an  enumeration  of  the  population, 
a  classification  of  deaths,  and  a  knowledge  of  sta- 
tistical theory.' " — D.  C.  Jones,  First  course  in 
statistics,  pp.  1-3). 

Statistical  work  in  the  United  States  from 
1819  to  1922. — "With  the  exception  of  census  legis- 
lation, no  provision  for  original  statistical  work 
was  made  by  Congress  until  1819.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  a  number  of  private  individuals 
were  issuing  statistical  volumes,  made  up  largely 
of  material  drawn  from  governmental  sources.  .  .  . 
The  earliest  statistics  called  for  by  Congress  were 
those  of  alien  immigration.  An  act  approved 
March  2,  1819,  instructed  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
report  the  number  and  designation  of  passengers 
arriving  in  the  United  States  each  year,  compiled 
from  reports  of  the  collection  of  the  different  dis- 
tricts. This  act  laid  the  foundation  of  our  immi- 
gration statistics,  and  was  the  precursor  of  all  im- 
migration legislation.  [See  Immigration  and  emi- 
gration: United  States:  1870-1910.]  An  act  of 
February  10,  1820,  entitled  'An  Act  for  obtaining 
accurate  statements  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States,'  directed  the  register  of  the  Treasury 
to  prepare  annual  statistical  accounts  of  foreign 
commerce,  i.  e.,  the  kinds,  quantities,  and  values  of 
expoits  and  imports,  also  navigation  employed 
in  foreign  trade.  The  next  office  to  be  drawn  into 
statistical  work  was  the  Patent  Office,  which  had 
been  created  in  1836.  Curiously  enough,  the  sta- 
tistical work  entrusted  to  the  Patent  Office  had  to 
do,  not  with  patent  work,  but  with  agriculture. 
This  work  grew  into  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. .  .  .  Banking  statistics  were  authorized  a  dec- 
ade later.  .  .  .  While  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  was 
not  actually  created  until  1866,  its  existence  was 
foreshadowed  for  over  twenty  years  before  that 
date  On  January  29,  1844,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  a  select  committee  'to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  Bureau 
of  Statistics  and  Commerce  in  connection  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.'  Zadock  Pratt  of  New 
York,  chairman  of  the  committee,  presented  three 
vigorous  reports  during  the  following  year.  .  .  . 
While  the  appeal  of  the  committee  did  not  at  once 
produce  the  desired  result,  yet  it  roused  Congress 
to  pass  a  resolution,  on  June  15,  1844,  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  employ  three 
clerks  in»the  work  of  'collecting,  arranging  and 
classifying  such  statistical  information  as  may  be 
procured,  showing  or  tending  to  show  each  year 
the  condition  of  the  agriculture,  manufactures,  do- 
mestic trade,  currency  and  banks  of  the  several 
states  and  territories  of  the  United  States.'  These 
three  clerks  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  future  bureau 
of  statistics,  and  the  year  1844,  therefore,  may  be 
said  to  mark  the  first  step  toward  a  Federal  statis- 
tical bureau  in  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The  act 
creating  it  was  approved  July  28,  1866,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  to  be  styled  'The  Bureau  of 
Statistics.'  .  .  .  The  act  of  1903,  establishing  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  transferred 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  the  new  Department  and  enlarged  its  field  of 
work  by  creating  within  the  bureau  a  new  section, 
the  Division  of  Foreign  Commerce." — J.  H.  Parme- 
]ee,  Statistical  work  of  the  Federal  government  (Yale 
Review,  Nov.,  loio  and  Feb.,  igii) . — "Twenty  years 
ago  statistics,  outside  of  governmental  departments 
and  some  of  (he  great  insurance  companies,  occu- 
pied a  limited  field,  and  there  were  only  two  or 
three  books  in  the  English  language  dealing  with 
its    technique    in    a    comprehensive    manner.     The 
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membership  of  the  American  Statistical  Association 
numbered  less  than  three  hundred  after  over  sixty 
years  of  active  existence,  and  not  more  than  half 
of  the  members  were  engaged  in  any  kind  of  sta- 
tistical work.  Today  [IQ22]  the  membership  is  four 
times  as  large,  and  nearly  all  of  those  who  have 
come  in  recently  are  active  statisticians.  Thirteen 
years  ago  the  policy  of  holding  joint  sessions  with 
the  American  Economic  and  other  associations 
was  inaugurated.  .  .  .  The  programs  of  the  Amer- 
ican Economic  Association  have  in  the  intervening 
years  grown  more  and  more  statistical." — C.  W. 
Doten,  Statistics  in  the  service  of  economics  {Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  Bulletin,  May, 
1022,  p.  3). 

Laws  of  growth  of  population. — Theory  of 
Malthus. — "\ital  statistics  is  the  logic  of  the  sta- 
tistical method  applied  to  the  fundamental  events 
of  human  lives." — I.  S.  Falk,  Essays  on  vital  sta- 
tistics (pamphlet),  p.  3. — "The  problem  of  popula- 
tion is  not  new.  Like  all  general  questions  capable 
of  being  treated  more  or  less  abstractly,  it  has  now 
and  then  interested  a  thinker  ever  since  there  has 
been  some  modicum  of  civiHzation.  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  for  example,  untrammelled  by  the  ethical 
considerations  we  should  regard  as  necessary  pre- 
requisites to  suggestions  for  social  reform,  advocated 
the  same  crude  and  drastic  measures  for  limiting 
the  population  and  improving  its  quality  that  the 
present-day  animal  breeder  puts  in  practice.  Theirs 
v/as  a  militant  social  surgery.  Others,  seeing  the 
growth  of  political  power  and  dominion  in  mere 
numbers,  advised  increase  in  population  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  As  early  as  the  year  10  A.  D.  the  Lex 
Papia  et  Poppaea  was  enacted  through  the  efforts  of 
two  old  bachelor  consuls,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  increasing  marriage  and  legitimate  fecundity  in 
Rome.  Thus  neither  expansionists  nor  restriction- 
ists  of  the  present  day  are  at  all  novel  either  in 
their  ideas  or  their  methods  of  propaganda.  .  .  . 
Even  as  the  increments  of  nearly  20  centuries  rela- 
tive to  the  theory  of  evolution  were  comparatively 
flat  and  unprofitable  until  one  reaches  Darwin,  so 
also  the  doctrines  of  population  have  little  intel- 
lectual standing  until  the  time  of  Malthus.  .  .  . 
Malthus  used  the  modern  method  of  inductive  rea- 
soning based  on  tangible  evidence,  and  as  a  result  his 
work  has  had  a  profound  influence  on  political 
and  economic  thought  from  his  own  day  to  the 
present.  .  .  .  The  object  of  his  inquiry  was  to  ex- 
amine the  causes  impeding  the  happine^  of  man- 
kind, and  to  speculate  on  the  probability  of  their 
removal.  The  chief  cause  of  distress  and  misery 
he  found  in  the  constant  tendency  of  man,  in  com- 
mon with  the  lower  animals,  to  increase  beyond  the 
means  of  subsistence.  ...  In  the  second  chapter 
of  the  Essay  ["On  the  Principle  of  Population," 
1798],  three  propositions  are  submitted  for  proof: 
I.  Population  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  means 
of  subsistence.  2.  Population  invariably  increases 
where  the  means  of  subsistence  increase,  unless  pre- 
vented by  some  very  powerful  and  obvious  checks. 
3.  These  checks,  and  the  checks  which  repress  the 
superior  power  of  population,  and  keep  its  effects 
on  a  level  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  are  all 
resolvable  into  moral  restraint,  vice,  and  misery. 
.  .  .  The  law  of  population  enunciated  by  Malthus, 
shorn  of  its  unnecessary  subsidiary  propositions,  is 
considered  incontestable  by  nearly  all  the  eminent 
economists  who  have  expressed  themselves,  and  by 
all  the  biologists  who  have  looked  into  it  care- 
fully."—E.  M.  East,  Mankind  at  the  crossroads,  pp. 
45,  47-4Q,  SO. 

Vital  statistics. — World  increase  in  popula- 
tion.— Comparative  birth  and  death  rates.— 
"In  only  one  or  two  countries  are  vital  statistics 


on  record  for  a  century,  and  even  in  these  coun- 
tries the  earlier  ones  are  extremely  faulty.  In  the 
majority  of  governments  where  such  accounting 
systems  have  been  adopted,  figures  are  available  for 
less  than  a  generation.  The  United  States  has  been 
a  terrible  laggard  in  this  regard.  Commercial  sta- 
tistics are  available  in  quantity;  but,  though  the 
registration  area  for  vital  statistics  is  rapidly  en- 
larging, such  records  for  the  whole  population  are 
not  to  be  found  for  a  single  complete  year.  The 
truth  is,  then,  that  we  are  just  coming  to  be  able 
to  judge  population  matters  by  knowledge  rather 
than  by  guess,  owing  to  a  more  plentiful  supply  of 
facts.  In  addition,  one  is  enabled  to  judge  the 
facts  more  rigorously  and  to  estimate  the  relia- 
bility of  his  conclusions  more  precisely  because  of 
scientific  advance.  ...  It  is  to  be  shown  that  the 
population  of  the  world  is  advancing  in  a  tidal 
wave  the  like  of  which  has  never  before  been  seen. 
There  are  more  than  twice  as  many  jjeople  as  there 
were  a  century  ago,  and  the  rate  of  increase  is  at 
the  peak.  Unless  this  rate  of  growth  diminishes 
with  an  unnatural  suddenness,  therefore,  all  of  the 
temperate  and  subtropical  portions  of  the  globe 
will  be  filled  nearly  to  the  saturation  point  before 
the  end  of  the  present  century;  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  solvents,  additions  will  be  cared  for 
with  difficulty.  Before  this  time  comes,  the  under- 
populated countries  no\/  supplying  food  to  over- 
populated  Europe  and  Japan  will  be  working  harder 
than  they  ever  have  before  to  keep  their  own  larders 
filled.  They  will  have  no  excess  to  barter  for  manu- 
factured specialties,  as  has  been  their  custom  in  the 
past.  This  fact  holds  within  it  startling  possibili- 
ties. Will  Europe  reduce  her  tumorous  overgrowth 
while  opportunity  for  colonization  still  exists,  in 
order  to  regain  the  ability  to  feed  herself  ?  If  her 
people  have  such  foresight,  which  is  to  be  doubted, 
will  they  continue  to  restrict  the  population  to  a 
constant  figure  comfortably  below  the  agricultural 
limit,  or  will  they  tend  to  develop  an  excess  to  be 
cut  off  by  war,  famine,  and  disease?  These  are 
two  short  questions,  but  they  are  about  as  com- 
prehensive, politically  and  socially,  as  they  well 
could  be.  In  the  countries  where  the  white  race 
forms  the  dominant  majority,  the  birth-rate  is  de- 
clining. Many  people,  on  having  this  general  down- 
ward trend  brought  to  their  attention,  have  become 
very  much  excited  over  the  possibility  either  of  a 
complete  degeneration  or  of  being  outnumbered  by 
the  other  races.  No  such  dangers  are  impending.  The 
downward  trend  of  the  death-rate  in  the  white  race 
is  keeping  the  natural  increase  in  population  rela- 
tively constant ;  and  due  to  the  fact  that  this  race 
holds  all  the  remaining  underpopulated  territory, 
it  will  soon  outnumber  all  other  peoples  com- 
bined. Thus  there  is  no  necessity  of  the  white  race 
increasing  its  birth-rate  in  a  vain  competition  for 
race  survival.  It  will  survive,  simply  because  the 
other  races  have  no  room  to  expand.  Its  task  is  to 
reduce  the  birth-rate  and  the  death-rate  in  such 
proportions  that  the  natural  increase  will  diminish. 
What  is  needed  in  each  country  is  a  population 
compatible  with  a  sound  economic  system,  where 
every  member  of  society  has  the  opportunity  of 
developing  to  the  full  extent  of  his  or  her  capacity. 
This  point  is  far  below  the  point  of  full  population 
saturation.  .  .  .  The  unquaUfied  statement  can  be 
made  that  in  general  the  mortality  rate  at  early 
ages  is  going  down.  At  late  ages  it  remains  about 
the  same,  although  occasionally  a  rise  is  shown. 
In  our  original  registration  States  the  annual  mor- 
tality rate  per  thousand  at  birth  was  133. 45  in 
1901  and  123.26  in  igio  for  white  males;  and 
1 10.61  in  1901  and  102.26  in  iqio  for  females. 
For  males  a  marked  but  smaller  difference  in  favor 
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of  igio  is  shown  until  the  age  of  42 ;  from  there 
until  the  age  of  SS  the  curves  remain  about  the 
same;  then  the  lines  turn  in  favor  of  1901  until 
very  late  in  life.  The  same  thing  happens  in  the 
case  of  females,  except  that  the  mortality  rates  of 
the  later  date  are  lower  up  to  the  age  57.  Clearly 
,  one  of  two  things  must  have  happened,  either  there 
is  a  compensatory  higher  mortality  at  late  ages  of 
the  feebler  individuals  saved  earlier,  or  there  is  ac- 
tual increase  in  the  diseases  of  old  age  offsetting  the 
progress  in  combating  the  diseases  of  infancy  and 
childhood.  .  .  .  Generally  speaking,  the  decline  in 
the  birth-rate,  where  there  is  a  decline,  is  hardly 
keeping  pace  with  the  falling  death-rate.  On  the 
average,  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  such 
countries  is  greater  to-day  than  it  was  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  The  warnings  in  the  public  press  on  the 
perils  attending  the  diminishing  birth-rate  can  be 
attributed  either  to  ignorance  or  insidious  propa- 
ganda. The  white  race  has  to-day  an  excess  of 
births  over  deaths  of  at  least  12.0  and  possibly 
of  13.5  per  thousand  of  the  population  annually. 
Naturally  there  must  come  a  point  below  which 
the  birth-rate  cannot  fall  without  depressing  popu- 
lation growth,  but  this  point  has  been  reached  by 
only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  white  population, 
and  by  none  of  the  colored  population.  Among 
over  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  the 
birth-rate  is  between  45  and  50  per  thousand  an- 
nually; and  with  most  of  these  peoples  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  its  diminishing  in  the  near 
future,  unless  it  be  with  the  Japanese.  Since 
population  growth  at  a  rate  of  from  4  to  6  per 
thousand  can  be  maintained  indefinitely  by  birth- 
rate of  half  this  figure,  one  realizes  how  appalling 
is  the  waste  of  human  life  and  energy." — E.  M. 
East,  Mankind  at  the  crossroads,  pp.  8,  12-13,  213- 
214,  347-348. — "This  [decrease  in  the  death  rate 
during  the  nineteenth  century]  .  .  .  was  due  pri- 
marily to  improved  living  conditions,  particularly 
in  the  food,  clothing  and  shelter  for  the  masses, 
but  it  was  also  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  advance 
in  medical  science,  especially  that  branch  of  it 
known  as  'public  sanitation.'  Because  the  death 
rate  decreases  with  improved  material  conditions, 
and  probably  also  with  improved  moral  conditions, 
it  is  a  relatively  good  measure,  at  least  of  the 
material  civilization  or  progress  of  a  people.  .  .  . 
The  birth  rate  of  civilized  countries  also  declined 
markedly  during  the  nineteenth  century,  especially 
during  the  latter  half.  On  the  whole,  this  was  a 
good  thing.  The  birth  rate  .should  decrease  with 
the  death  rate.  This  leaves  more  energy  to  be  used 
in  other  things;  but  when  the  birth  rate  falls  more 
rapidly  than  the  death  rate  or  falls  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point,  it  is  evident  that  the  normal  growth 
of  a  nation  is  hindered,  and  even  its  extinction 
may  be  threatened.  While  an  excessively  high  birth 
rate  is  a  sign  of  low  culture  on  the  whole,  on  the 
other  hand  an  excessively  low  birth  rate  is  a  sign 
of  physical  and  probably  moral  degeneracy  in  the 
population.  .  .  .  The  following  table  of  birth 
rates  and  death  rates  in  three  leading  European  na- 
tions will  serve  to  illustrate  the  decrease  in  the 
death  rate  and  the  birth  rate  among  civilized  people 
in  general,  the  birth  rate  being  computed  the  same 
as  the  death  rate,  that  is,  the  number  of  births  per 
thousand  annually  of  the  population: 


Death  Rate 

1871-1890  1890-1899  1900-1909 
England  and  Wales. .   20.3            18.4  15.8 

Germany   26.0  22.5  19.5 

France    22.8  21.6  19.8 


Birth  Rate 

1871-1890  1890-1899  1900-1909 
England  and  Wales. .  34.0            30.1  27.6 

Germany    38.1  36.2  34.0 

France    24.6  22.6  20.8 

The  preceding  table  shows,  not  only  that  birth  rates 
and  death  rates  have  been  declining  among  civilized 
peoples,  but  that  the  dechne  has  been  unequal  in 
different  peoples.  Both  England  and  Germany  in 
the  preceding  table  show  still  a  good  surplus  of 
births  over  deaths;  in  the  case  of  England  during 
the  decade  1Q00-1909  this  surplus  was  11.8  per 
thousand  of  the  population  annually,  while  in  the 
case  of  Germany  it  was  14.5.  In  the  case  of  France, 
however,  the  surplus  of  births  over  deaths  for  a 
number  of  years  has  been  very  insignificant,  and  in 
the  years  1907  and  iqii  there  were  actually  more 
deaths  than  births  in  all  France.  .  .  .  Certain  classes 
in  the  United  States  also  show  a  very  slight  sur- 
plus of  births  over  deaths  and  in  some  cases  abso- 
lutely declining  numbers.  In  general  the  United 
States  Census  statistics  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
native  white  stock  in  the  Northern  states  is  not 
keeping  up  its  numbers.  This  is  suggested  by  the 
decreasing  size  of  the  average  family  in  the  United 
States.  The  average  size  of  the  family  in  the 
United  States  in  1850  was  5.6  persons;  in  i860, 
5.3;  in  1870,  5.1;  in  1880,  5.0;  in  1890,  4.9;  in 
1000,  4.7;  and  in  1910,  4.5.  If  we  include  only 
private  families  in  1900,  the  average  size  of  the 
family  was  only  4.6.  Thus,  between  1850  and  1900 
the  size  of  the  average  family  in  the  United  States 
decreased  by  one  full  person.  This  decrease  is  most 
evident  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Central 
states.  In  Maine,  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire, 
for  example,  the  average  size  of  the  family  in  1900 
was  4.1  persons.  .  .  .  Within  certain  limits  the 
death  rate  is  more  easily  controlled  than  the  birth 
rate.  It  is  very  difficult  for  society  deliberately 
to  set  about  to  increase  the  birth  rate,  but  it  is 
comparatively  easy  for  it  to  take  deliberate  meas- 
ures to  decrease  the  death  rate,  because  all  indi- 
viduals have  a  selfish  interest  in  decreasing  the 
death  rate ;  but  the  increase  of  the  birth  rate  does 
not  appeal  to  the  self-interest  of  individuals.  .  .  . 
The  effect  of  war  upon  the  death  rate,  particularly 
of  the  victorious,  is  not  so  great  as  many  people 
suggest.  Considerable  wars  are  apparently  often 
waged  without  very  greatly  increasing  the  number 
of  deaths  in  a  given  population.  This  is,  however, 
only  true,  as  has  already  been  said,  of  the  victorious 
side.  With  the  defeated  it  is  far  different.  The 
death  rate  among  the  defeated  in  a  modern  war 
is  oftentimes  very  greatly  raised,  but  this  is  due 
not  so  much  to  the  large  number  killed  in  battle  as 
to  the  fact  that  the  defeated  have  their  territory 
invaded,  their  industries  disturbed,  and  their  gen- 
eral industrial  and  living  conditions  depressed. 
The  vital  statistics  of  France  and  Germany  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870-1871  illustrate  this 
point.  In  Germany  the  death  rate  in  1869,  the 
year  before  the  war,  was  28.5 ;  in  1870,  the  first 
year  of  the  war,  29;  and  in  1871,  the  culminating 
year  of  the  war,  31.  These  figures  include  the  ar- 
mies in  the  field.  For  France,  however,  the  de- 
feated party,  the  figures  were  far  different.  In  i86g 
the  death  rate  in  France  was  23.4;  in  1870,  28.3; 
in  1871,  34.8.  Thus,  while  Germany  had  its  death 
rate  increased  by  the  Franco-Prussian  War  merely 
2.5  per  thousand  of  the  population,  France  had  its 
death  rate  increased  11. 4.  .  .  .  Economic  depression 
exerci.ses  a  very  considerable  influence  upon  death 
rate,  particularly  when  economic  depression  causes 
very  high  prices  for  the  necessities  of  life   tnd  even 
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widespread  scarcity  of  food.  This  cause  produces 
far  more  deaths  in  modern  nations  than  war.  The 
doubUng  of  the  price  of  bread  in  any  civilized 
country  would  be  a  far  greater  calamity  than  a 
great  war.  .  .  .  Other  economic  causes  also  greatly 
affect  the  death  rate,  especially  of  industrial  acci- 
dents and  occupational  diseases.  It  is  estimated 
by  reliable  authorities  that  in  the  United  States 
aione  35,000  are  killed  annually  by  industrial  acci- 
dents, and  at  least  500,000  maimed  and  wounded, 
while  there  are  as  many  as  3,000,000  cases  of  ill- 
ness in  a  year  produced  by  harmful  industrial  con- 
ditions. It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  mod- 
ern industry  is  more  bloody  than  many  a  war,  and 
that  in  all  industrial  communities,  unless  there  are 
the  most  advanced  sanitary  and  safety  appliances, 
it  must  swell  the  death  rate  considerably.  .  .  .  In- 
fantile mortality  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
phases  of  vital  statistics.  We  have  already  said 
that  the  death  rate  is  a  good  rough  measure  of  a 
people's  civilization.  Even  more  can  we  say  that 
the  death  rate  among  children,  particularly  those 
under  one  year  of  age,  is  an  index  to  a  people's 
sanitary  and  moral  condition.  Taking  the  world 
as  a  whole,  it  is  still  estimated  that  one  half  of 
all  who  are  born  die  before  the  age  of  five  years. 
This  represents  an  enormous  waste  of  energy.  Even 
in  many  of  the  most  civilized  countries  the  death 
rate  among  children,  and  especially  among  infants 
under  one  year  of  age,  is  still  comparatively  high. 
Most  of  this  death  rate  is  unnecessary,  could  be 
avoided,  and,  as  we  have  already  said,  represents 
a  waste  of  life." — C.  A.  EUwood,  Sociology  and 
modern  social  problems,  pp.  171 -175,  184-186,  188- 
i8q. — See  also  Industri.al  Rel.-mions  Commission. 

Birth  and  death  rates  in  the  United  States  to 
1920. — "In  that  portion  of  the  United  States  in 
which  birth  registration  is  complete  (Registration 
Area  for  Births)  there  were  recorded  in  1920  a 
little  more  than  1,500,000  births.  This  area  con- 
tained 60  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
country.  Hence  we  may  estimate  that  there  were 
in  the  United  States  in  that  year  approximately 
2,500.000  births.  This  means  a  birth  rate  for  the 
country  of  23.7  (births"  per  1000  persons  in  the 
population).  ...  It  has  been  customary,  in  the 
United  States,  for  statisticians  to  look  for  a  birth 
rate  of  approximately  2  5.  per  1000  as  the  normal, 
the  average,  for  an  average  mixed  population.  Un- 
less unusual  proportions  of  foreign  or  native  groups 
exist  in  a  community,  a  birth  rate  lower  than  25 
is  viewed  with  suspicion  and  examined  for  inaccu- 
racies either  in  the  registration  of  births  or  in  the 
estimation  of  population.  It  had  been  known,  even 
before  1910,  however,  that  a  real  decline  in  the 
birth  rate  has  been  occurring.  .  .  .  This  decline  has 
been  continuous  down  to  1920.  Indeed,  it  is  no 
difficult  task  to  demonstrate  that  in  all  countries 
in  which  reasonably  accurate  statistics  are  available, 
Germany  alone  excepted,  there  had  been  a  slight  or 
a  marked  decline  in  the  birth  rate  in  the  75-year 
period  between  1840  and  1915.  .  .  .  The  death  rates 
for  1920  [in  the  United  States]  are  lower  than 
those  for  1910.  .  .  .  Whether  the  principal  causes 
of  death  in  adult  life  are  or  are  not  'degenerative' 
diseases  these  figures  indicate  that  the  mortality 
caused  by  thtm  is  probably  decUning.  There  may 
have  been — there  probably  occurred — an  increase  in 
the  death  rates  for  these  diseases  in  the  period 
1900-1910.  It  appears  today  that  a  turning  point 
has  been  reached  and  that  mortality  is  declining 
in  every  period  of  life." — I.  S.  Falk,  Essays  on  vital 
statistics  {Public  Health  Nurse,  Mar.  to  Aug., 
1922). 

Losses  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  See  Ger- 
many:  1648:  Thirty  Years'  War. 


Civil  War  statistics.  See  U.S.A.:  1865  (May): 
Statistics  of  the  Civil  War. 

Immigration  and  emigration  in  Europe.     See 

Immigkatkjn  A.ND  emigraiion:  England:  1881-iQoi: 
Extent  of  European  emigration. 

Comparison  of  liquor  consumption  in  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany  and  the  United  States 
in  1900.  See  Liquor  problem:  England,  United 
States,  France  and  Germany. 

Boer  War. — Costs  of  war. — Numbers  engaged. 
See  South  Africa,  Union  of:  igoi  (February): 
Report,  etc.;  iqoi  (April):  Cost  of  the  war. 

Jews  in  various  countries.  See  Jews:  20th 
century. 

Finances  and  exports  of  the  United  States 
in  1900.  See  U.S..\.:  1900  (June);  (Decem- 
ber). 

Membership  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  various 
countries.  See  Young  Men's  Christian  Associ- 
ation':  1912. 

Total  population  of  the  German  Alliance.  See 
World  War:  Map  of  the  subject  nationalities  of 
the  German  alliance. 

Costs  of  building  losses  in  France  due  to  the 
World  War.  See  World  W.\r:  Miscellaneous  aux- 
iliary services:  XI.  Devastations:  b,  1. 

Losses  to  Allies  by  submarine  warfare  during 
the  World  War.  See  World  War:  1918:  IX. 
Naval  operations:    i. 

American  merchant  vessels  sunk  and  lives 
lost,  during  World  War.  See  World  War:  1918. 
IX.  Naval  operations:   e;   f. 

Gross  tonnage  of  merchant  vessels  lost  during 
World  War.  See  World  War:  Miscellaneous  aux- 
iliary services:  XIV.  Cost  of  war:  b,  6. 

Loss  of  life  in  World  War.  See  World  War; 
Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services:  XIV.  Cost  of  war: 
b.  3. 

Amount  spent  for  relief  during  World  War. 
See  World  War:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services: 
XIV.  Cost  of  War:  b.  8. 

Of  Christian  missions.  See  Missions,  Chris- 
tian. 

Criminal  statistics  in  the  United  States  and 
in  England.    See  Crimin.vl  law:  1921. 

Amount  of  liquor  consumed  in  England.  See 
Liquor  problem:   England:   1922. 

Number  of  foreign  born  in  the  United  States. 
See  Americanization:   Program  and  methods. 

Comparison  of  cereals  raised  by  the  United 
States  and  other  countries.  See  Agriculture; 
Modern:  United  States:  Effects  of  World  War. 

Census  statistics.  See  under  specific  countries, 
as  U.S.A.:  1790;  1800,  etc.;  Census. 

Also  in;  T.  L.  Kelley,  Statistical  method. — A. 
Fisher,  Mathematical  theory  of  probabilities. — I. 
Fisher,  Purchasing  power  of  money. — J.  N.  Keynes. 
Treatise  on  probability. — W.  I.  King,  Elements  of 
statistical  methods. — J.  Koren,  History  of  statistics. 
— H.  Secrist,  Introduction  to  statistical  methods. 
— J.  Venn,  Logic  of  chance. — G.  C.  Whipple,  Vital 
statistics. — A.  Meitzen,  History,  theory,  and  tech- 
nique of  statistics. — W.  C.  Brinton,  Graphic  meth- 
ods for  presenting  facts  (New  York  Engineering 
Magazine,   1914). 

STATISTICS,  Bureau  of.  See  Agriculture, 
Department  of,  United  States;  Commerce,  De- 
partment OE,  United  States. 

STATIUS,  Publius  Papinius  (c.  45-96),  Ro- 
man poet.     See  Latin  literature:  A.  D.  14-117. 

STATUTE  DE  BONIS  (1285).  See  De  Donis 
Conditionalibus. 

STATUTE  LAW:  Distinguished  from  com- 
mon law.     See  Common  law:   1216. 

STATUTE  OF  ANNE  (1710).  See  Copy- 
right:  1500-1710;  1 766-1890. 
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STATUTE  OF  FRAUDS.  See  Common  law: 
1678. 

STATUTE  OF  GLOUCESTER.  See  Com- 
mon law:    1278. 

STATUTE  OF  ICOLMKILL  (i6og).  See 
Education:  Modern:  lylh  century:  Scotland. 

STATUTE  OF  LABORERS.  See  England: 
1558-1603:  Age  of  Elizabeth:  Industrial  regulations. 

STATUTE  OF  LIMITATION.  See  Common 
law:    hoc. 

STATUTE  OF  USES  (1535)-  See  Common 
law:   1535;   I5S7- 

STATUTE  OF  WESTMINSTER:  First  and 
second.    See  Common  law:  1275;  1285. 

STATUTE  OF  WILLS.  See  Common  law: 
1 540-1542. 

STATUTES.  See  Codes;  Assizes;  Docu- 
ments;  and  under  specific  names. 

STAUNTON,  city  of  Virginia,  about  135  miles 
northwest  of  Richmond.  In  1908  it  originated  the 
city  manager  plan  of  government.  See  City  man- 
ager PLAN  of  municipal  GOVERNMENT:   Origin. 

STAURACIUS,  Roman  emperor  (Eastern),  811. 

STAVOUCHANI,  Battle  of  (1739).  See  Rus- 
sia: 1 734-1 740. 

STEAM  AND  GAS  ENGINES:  Development 
up  to  Watt's  time. — "The  earliest  employment  of 
the  mighty  power  of  Steam,  carries  us  back  to  a 
remote  classic  age.  It  appears  that  the  ascending 
vapor  of  fluids,  as  well  as  their  downward  tendency, 
was  summoned  by  the  ancients  to  the  aid  of  super- 
stition. ...  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  monks  availed 
themselves  of  this  invention,  and  the  steam  bust 
was  put  in  requisition  even  before  Christian  wor- 
shipers. .  .  .  The  ^olopile,  or  Ball  of  ^^olus,  was 
another  ancient  application  of  steam.  It  consisted 
of  a  hollow  globe  of  metal,  with  a  long  neck,  ter- 
minating with  a  very  small  orifice,  which,  being 
filled  with  water,  and  placed  on  a  fire,  exhibited 
the  steam,  as  it  was  generated  by  the  heat,  rushing 
apparently  with  great  force  through  the  narrow 
opening.  A  common  tea-kettle  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of 
.^olopile.  The  ancients  applied  the  current  of 
steam,  as  it  issued  from  the  spout,  to  propel  the 
vanes  of  a  mill,  or,  by  acting  immediately  upon  the 
air,  to  generate  a  movement  opposite  to  its  own 
direction.  .  .  .  The  first  apparatus  ...  of  which 
any  authentic  account  has  been  preserved  was 
suggested  by  Hero  the  elder,  who  Hved  at  Alex- 
andria about  B.  C.  100.  It  consisted  of  a  vessel  in 
which  steam  was  generated  by  the  application  of 
external  heat.  A  ball  was  supplied  with  the  elastic 
vapor  thus  procured  by  means  of  a  bent  pipe,  a 
steam-tight  joint  being  provided  for  that  purpose. 
Two  tubes,  bent  to  a  right  angle,  are  the  only 
parts  open  to  the'  air,  and  as  the  steam  rushes  out 
from  very  minute  apertures,  a  rotatory  motion  is 
produced.  A  description  of  this  apparatus  is  pre- 
served in  Hero's  Spirit  alia,  published  by  the  Jesuits 
in  1693.  •  •  •  The  next  attempt  was  the  experiment 
made  in  1543  by  Blasco  de  Garay,  a  sea  captain,  to 
propel  vessels  by  a  machine  having  the  appearance 
of  a  steam-engine.  This  experiment  was  made  be- 
fore the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in  the  port  of  Barce- 
lona, in  the  Trinity,  200  tons  burden.  All  that 
could  be  discovered  during  the  trial  was  that  the 
machinery  consisted  of  a  large  boiler  containing 
water,  and  that  wheels  were  attached  to  each  side 
of  the  vessel,  by  the  revolution  of  which  it  was 
propelled.  After  the  experiment  Garay  took  away 
all  the  machinery,  leaving  only  the  framing  of 
wood  in  the  arsenals  of  Barcelona.  .  .  .  Seventeen 
years  later,  in  1615,  Solomon  de  Caus,  who  had 
been  engineer  and  architect  to  Louis  XI LI.,  King  of 
France,  published  a  work,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  great  violence  'when   water  exhales   in   air   by 
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means  of  fire,  and  the  said  air  is  inclosed.'  .  .  .  Next 
is  Brancas's  Revolving  Apparatus,  which  was  still 
more  simple  than  that  contrived  by  Hero.  A  copper 
vessel,  filled  with  water  (in  the  original  figure 
made  in  the  form  of  an  ornamental  head),  was 
furnished  with  a  pipe,  through  which  the  steam  was 
propelled;  and  striking  against  the  vanes  of  a 
float,  readily  gave  motion  to  pestles  and  mortars. 
.  .  .  After  the  publication  of  the  work  by  Bran- 
cas,  more  than  thirty  years  elapsed  ere  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester's  Century  of  In- 
ventions recalled  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world 
to  this  important  subject.  ...  To  Denis  Papin,  a 
native  of  Blois,  is  due  the  discovery,  in  1688,  of 
one  of  the  quahties  of  steam,  to  the  proper  man- 
agement of  which  is  owing  much  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  modern  steam-engine.  He  conceived  the 
idea  of  producing  a  moving  power  by  means  of  a 
piston  working  in  a  cylinder,  as  in  the  motion  of 
pumps.  .  .  .  Arago  gives  the  invention  of  the 
steam-engine  to  Papin,  who  certainly  imagined  the 
formation  of  a  vacuum  by  cooling  the  steam,  and 
also  heated  the  steam,  and  when  he  wanted  it  to 
cool,  took  away  the  fire.  .  .  .  None  of  the  several 
inventions  hitherto  noticed  appear  to  have  advanced 
beyond  experimental  models.  About  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  Captain  Thomas  Savery 
.  .  .  'entertained'  the  Royal  Society  with  shov^ing 
them  his  engine,  for  the  success  of  which  they  gave 
him  a  certificate.  The  engine  is  thus  referred  to  in 
Koitzer's  System  of  Hydrostatics  in  1729:  'The 
first  time  a  steam-engine  played  was  in  a  potter's 
house  at  Lambeth,  where,  though  it  was  a  small 
engine,  yet  it  (the  water)  forced  its  way  through 
the  roof  and  struck  up  the  tiles  in  a  manner  that 
surprised  all  the  spectators.'  .  .  .  About  the  year 
171 1,  Thomas  Newcomen,  an  ironmonger,  and 
John  Cawley,  a  glazier,  both  of  Dartmouth,  Devon, 
in  visiting  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall,  saw  Savery 's 
engine  at  work,  and  detected  the  causes  which  led 
to  its  inefficiency  for  drainage.  .  .  .  Although  we 
find  in  Newcomen's  engine  no  new  principle,  its 
mechanism  and  combinations  were  very  important. 
The  method  of  condensing  the  steam  bv  the  sudden 
injection  of  water,  and  of  expelling  the  air  and 
water  from  the  cylinder  by  the  injection  of  steam, 
are  two  processes  which  are  still  necessary  to  the 
operation  of  the  improv.ed  steam-engine,  and  ap- 
pear to  be  wholly  due  to  the  inventors  of  the 
Atmospheric  Engine.  After  Mr.  Beighton  had, 
about  1718,  made  this  machine  itself  shut  and  open 
the  cocks  for  regulating  the  supplies  of  steam  and 
water,  for  half  a  century  no  farther  important 
progress  was  made,  until  Mr.  Watt  applied  his  vast 
genius  to  the  adaptation  of  steam-power  to  the 
uses  of  life.  The  earlier  steam-engines  may  be  re- 
garded as  steam-pumps,  and  that  of  Newcomen  the 
connecting  link  between  the  steam-pump  and  the 
modern  engine,  of  which  it  contained  the  germ." — 
J.  Timbs,  Stories  of  inventors  and  discoverers  in 
science  and  usefid  arts,  pp.  273-282. 

Watt's  improvements  in  the  steam  engine. — 
"It  was  in  repairing  a  working  model  of  a  steam- 
engine  on  Newcomen's  principle  for  the  lectures  of 
the  professor  of  natural  philosophy  of  Glasgow, 
that  James  Watt  [1736-1819!  directed  his  mind  to 
the  prosecution  of  those  inventions  and  beautiful 
contrivances,  by  which  he  gave  to  senseless  matter 
an  almost  instinctive  power  of  self-adjustment. 
.  .  .  Upon  repairing  the  model.  Watt  was  struck 
by  the  incapability  of  the  boiler  to  produce  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  steam,  though  it  was  larger  in 
proportion  to  the  cylinder  than  was  usual  in  work- 
ing engines.  ...  It  soon  occurred  to  Watt,  that  if 
the  condensation  were  performed  in  a  separate 
vessel,  one  great  evil,  the  cooling  of  the  cylinder, 
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and  the  consequent  waste  of  steam,  would  be 
avoided.  The  idea  once  started,  he  soon  verified 
it  by  experiment.  By  means  of  an  arranpemcnt  of 
cocks,   a    communication    was    opened    between   the 


fresh  steam  beinn  continually  drawn  off  from  the 
cylinder  to  supply  the  vacuum  continually  created, 
the  density  of  that  which  remained  mi^ht  be  re- 
duced within  any  assignable  limits.     This  was  the 


EVOLUTION    OF    THE    STEAM   ENGINE 
1.   Watt's  experimental   apparatus.      2.    Denis   Papin's    engine,    1705.      3.    Newcomen's    atmospheric    engine, 
1705.     4.  Watt's  double-acting  engine,   1782.      5.   Watt's  final  model. 


cylinder,  and  a  distinct  vessel  exhausted  of  its  air, 
at  the  moment  when  the  former  was  filled  with 
steam.  The  vapour  of  course  rushed  to  fill  up  the 
vacuum,  and  was  there  condensed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  external  cold,  or  by  a  jet  of  water;  so  that 


great  fundamental  improvement.  Still,  however, 
there  was  a  radical  defect  in  the  atmospheric  en- 
gine, inasmuch  as  the  air  being  admitted  into  the 
cylinder  at  every  stroke,  a  great  deal  of  heat  was 
abstracted,  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of  steam 
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wasted.  To  remedy  this,  Watt  excluded  the  air 
from  the  cylinder  altogether ;  and  recurred  to  the 
original  plan  of  making  steam  the  moving  power  of 
the  engine,  not  a  mere  agent  to  produce  a  vacuum. 
In  removing  the  difficulties  of  construction  which 
beset  this  new  plan,  he  displayed  great  ingenuity 
and  powers  of  resource." — J.  Beckmann,  History  of 
inventions,  discoveries,  and  origins,  pp.  8-11. 

Modern  improvements  in  the  steam  engine. — 
"Many  of  the  improvements  of  the  first  hundred 
years  were  improvements  in  valves  and  in  the  vari- 
ous methods  by  which  they  were  operated.     Fric- 
tion  was   reduced,   the   steam   was   admitted   more 
quickly,  allowed  to  escape  more   quickly,  and  the 
point  of  cut-off  could  be  varied  to  meet  different 
conditions   of   working.     The   old   D-shaped  sHde- 
valve  is  difficult  to  keep  steam-tight  without  un- 
duly increasing  the  friction,  and  has  been  replaced 
in  marine  engines  and  high-speed  engines  for  elec- 
tricity stations  by  the  piston-valve.     In   this  case 
the  valve-chamber  is  like  another  cylinder,  to  which 
the  steam  is  admitted  first,  and  the  movements  of 
two  pistons  on  one  rod  open  and  dose  the  ports 
between  the  two  cylinders.    Again,  the  desirability 
of  opening  and  closing  the  ports  quickly  has  been 
met  by  the  use  of  drop-valves,  first  used  on   the 
Corliss  engine,  and  now  adopted  by  several  makers. 
.  .  .  While    the    locomotives    and    marine    engines 
have  adopted  the  various  improvements  which  have 
been   described,    they    have    conserved    to    a    large 
extent   their   original   form.     With    stationary   en- 
gines, however,  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  re- 
place the  horizontal  by  the  vertical  type.     In  fact, 
the  modern  engine  is  a  high-speed  vertical  enclosed 
engine  with   forced  lubrication.     The   vertical  en- 
gine  occupies   a    smaller   floor    space   for    a   given 
power,  and  if  the  fly-wheel  is  necessary  it  can  be 
sunk  in  a  pit,  so  that  the  bearings  can  be  rigidly 
connected   with   the   foundation.  .  .  .  The   type   of 
engine  which  has  hitherto  been  described  has  both 
advantages  and  disadvantages.     It  is  as  efficient  as 
a  steam-engine  can  be  over  a  wide  range  of  load, 
and  is  capable  of  being   readily   adjusted  to  meet 
special  conditions.    It  is  the  concentration  of  a  cen- 
tury  of   invention    directed    to   the   attainment   of 
efficiency  without  modifying  the  principle  of  action. 
But    in   large   engines   there   are   heavy    masses   of 
metal  in  the  piston,  piston-rod,  cross-head,  and  con- 
necting-rod, which  move  at  high  speeds  and  have 
their   direction   continually   reversed.     Part   of   the 
energy  of  the  steam  is  used  in  setting  these  in  mo- 
tion, and  part  in  bringing  them,  to  rest  preparatory 
to   motion   in   the   opposite   direction.     In   fact,   a 
reciprocating  engine  is  wasteful  in  starting  and  stop- 
ping a  portion  of  its  own  moving  mass.    Moreover, 
the  effort  of  the  connecting-rod  on  the  crank  varies 
throughout  the  stroke,  reaching  a   maximum  only 
when  they  are  at  right  angle." — E.  Cressy,  Discov- 
eries and  inventions  of  the  twentieth  century,  pp. 
41-45,    47. — See    also    Inventions:    20th    century: 
Railroad  brakes. 

Steam  turbine  engine. — Direct  rotary  force. — 
"Engineers  have  endeavoured,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, to  obtain  a  direct  rotary  force  exerted  upon 
the  shaft,  without  the  intervention  of  piston,  con- 
necting-rod or  crank.  During  the  last  twenty-five 
years  riSoo-xqisI  their  efforts  have  been  successful, 
and  the  steam  turbine  has  made  giant  strides.  The 
simplest  form  is  that  invented  by  Dr.  Gustaf  de 
Laval.  The  disc  has  a  number  of  curved  vanes 
fitted  radially  near  its  outer  edge.  The  steam  is 
directed  upon  these  by  four,  six  or  more  nozzles, 
...  in  such  a  way  that  it  impinges  ui)on  the  blades 
and  causes  the  wheel  to  spin  round.  The  whole 
arrangement  is  enclosed   in   a   case   through   which 


the  shaft  passes,  so  that  the  steam  can  be  drawn 
off  after  it  has  gone  through  the  wheel  and  either 
discharged  into  the  air  or  condensed.  .  .  .  De 
Laval's  turbine  has  been  described  first  on  the 
ground  of  its  simplicity,  it  was  later  in  point  of  time 
than  the  one  which  is  now  to  be  considered.  The 
Hon.  C.  A.  Parsons  filed  his  first  patent  of  a  reac- 
tion turbine  in  1884,  and  in  1885  a  machine  was 
constructed  which,  though  rotating  at  18,000  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  gave  great  satisfaction.  In  its 
modern  form  it  consists  of  a  drum  upon  the  outer 
surface  of  which  are  fixed  rows  of  blades  differing 
in  shape  from  those  used  by  de  Laval.  The  casing 
in  which  the  drum  is  enclosed  also  carries  rings 
of  blades,  which  fit  between  successive  rings  on  the 
drum.  .  .  .  From  these  two  fundamental  types 
several  forms  have  been  evolved.  The  Bateau  tur- 
bine, for  example,  is  an  impulse  turbine  with  a 
number  of  discs  on  one  shaft.     Each  disc  has  its 
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own  casing  and  the  steam  operates  on  each  disc  in 
succession.  Some  turbines  again  have  both  a  disc 
and  a  drum.  Superheated  steam  acts  on  the  disc, 
and  is  then  further  expanded  through  the  drum 
blaes.  While  the  turbine  can  be  used  for  any  pur- 
pose its  chief  value  is  for  driving  dynamos,  and  for 
marine  propulsion.  In  the  former  case  its  high 
speed  and  uniformity  of  running  render  it  particu- 
larly suitable,  and  most  central  stations  using 
steam  power  have  turbines  for  at  least  part  of 
their  equipment.  But  equal  headway  has  been 
made  in  its  application  to  marine  propulsion,  espe- 
cially for  fast  passenger  vessels  and  warships." — 
E.  Cressy,  Discoveries  and  inventions  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  pp.  47-50. 

Hot  air  and  gas  engines. — "Soon  after  the  in- 
vention of  the  successful  steam  engines  of  Watt 
in  1807  ...  Sir  George  Cay  ley  invented  a  hot-air 
engine  in  which  air  was  expanded  in  a  hot  vessel, 
just  as  water  is  expanded  in  a  boiler,  and  the  pres- 
sure due  to  this  expansion  was  used  to  drive  an 
engine  just  as  the  pressure  of  steam  does.  Indeed, 
it  was  practically  a  steam  engine  driven  by  heated 
air  instead  of  heated  water.  ...  In  1826  another 
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type  of  hot-air  engine  was  invented  by  a  Dr.  Stir- 
ling. In  this  type  there  is  a  cylinder  with  a  piston 
in  it  like  a  steam  engine,  and  a  second  one  with 
a  long  piston  called  a  displacer.  This  does  not  fit 
tightly  in  the  cylinder,  and  it  is  not  merely  a  disc, 
but  a  long  cylindrical  object,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  drive  the  air  in  the  'displacer-cylinder'  to  and 
fro,  from  one  end  to  the  other." — T.  W.  Corbin, 
Mechanical  inventions  of  to-day,  pp.  206-297. — 
In  the  same  year,  1826,  "a  man  named  Brown,  .  .  . 
worked  out  a  new  idea.  Instead  of  building  his 
lire  and  waiting  for  his  water  to  boil,  he  took  the 
little  pop-gun  of  the  steam-engine,  put  his  fuel  in 
one  end  of  it,  touched  it  with  a  live  flame,  and  (by 
what  seemed  a  dangerous  explosion)  blew  the  piston 
to  the  other  end  of  the  cylinder,  trusting  to  the 
momentum  of  the  wheel  to  bring  it  back  again  in 
time  to  repeat  the  process.  Here  was  an  idea  for 
the  world  to  laugh  at;  and  it  did  laugh,  practically 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But 
the  men  who  were  experimenting  with  the  'internal- 
combustion'  engine  plodded  on.  At  last  they  man- 
aged to  get  their  little  gas-engines  to  run  with  some 
efficiency  in  stationary  work." — E.  Sloss,  CliUdren 
of  the  gas  engine   {World's  Work,  Jan.,   1911). — 


pened  in  the  year  iqco,  when  Herr  Diesel,  an  officer 
in  the  Austrian  Army,  invented  an  engine  which,  in 
some  respects,  was  quite  different  from  anything 
that  had  gone  before.  It  works  on  a  four-stroke 
cycle,  but  on  the  first  stroke,  instead  of  drawing 
in  a  mixture,  it  draws  in  pure  air.  The  compression 
stroke  compresses  this  to  a  pressure  of  about  500 
lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  the  result  of  this  compres- 
sion is  to  raise  its  temperature  to  about  1000  de- 
grees. Near  by  there  is  a  reservoir,  which,  by 
means  of  a  pump,  is  kept  full  of  air  at  a  still 
higher  pressure,  namely  750  to  800  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  and  just  at  the  end  of  the  compression  stroke 
this  air  is  made  to  blow  into  the  cylinder  a  spray 
of  oil.  The  high  temperature  already  existing  in 
the  cylindfer,  because  of  the  high  pressure,  is  suffi- 
cient to  cause  this  spray  to  burst  into  flame  imme- 
diately. Thus  there  is  no  explosion,  but  instead, 
during  the  first  part  of  the  'power  stroke,'  there  is 
a  steady  burning  going  on  in  the  cylinder.  This 
results  in  a  more  sustained  and  uniform  effort  than 
the  sudden  push  of  an  explosion,  and,  moreover,  it 
provides  a  means  of  adjusting  the  power  developed 
to  the  power  required  to  a  nicety;  for  all  that  is 
necessary  to  vary  the  power  developed  is  to  change 
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"Next  we  come  to  the  year  1850,  when  M.  Lenoir 
invented  an  engine  which  forms  the  connecting  link 
between  the  hot-air  motors  and  the  gas  engines. 
He  had  a  cylinder  like  that  of  a  steam  engine,  and 
for  the  first  half  of  the  stroke  a  mixture  of  air  and 
coal  gas  was  permitted  to  enter  the  cylinder.  Then 
an  electric  spark  was  caused  to  ignite  this  mixture, 
and  the  expansion  which  followed  as  the  result  of 
the  burning  pushed  the  piston  the  rest  of  the  stroke. 
.  .  .  The  weak  point  of  this  engine  was  that  it  used 
a  great  deal  of  gas,  so  in  1866  another  appeared. 
This  was  the  product  of  two  German  engineers, 
Langen  and  Otto  by  name,  the  latter  of  whom  may 
almost  be  called  the  'Watt'  of  the  gas  engine.  .  .  . 
Finally,  in  1876,  Dr.  Otto  [completed]  ...  the 
brilliant  invention  which  has  made  the  gas  engine 
what  it  is  to-day.  He  found  that  by  compressing 
the  charge  of  gas  and  air  before  it  was  fired  he 
got  an  equally  powerful  expansion  out  of  a  weaker 
mixture,  that  is  to  say,  out  of  a  charge  containing 
a  smaller  proportion  of  gas.  Moreover,  the  expan- 
sion took  place  much  more  quietly,  and  the  effort 
which  it  produced  was  more  sustained:  it  was  more 
uniform  throughout  the  stroke  and  did  not  fall  off 
so  quickly  after  the  actual  burning  had  ceased.  .  .  . 
An  important  event  occurred  in  1844,  when  Herr 
Daimler  brought  out  a  light  high-speed  oil  engine. 
This  was  further  developed  by  Messrs.  Panhard 
and  Levassor,  who,  as  recently  as  1895,  produced  the 
petrol  [gasoline]  motor.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  in  the  history  of  the  oil  engine  hap- 


the  duration  of  the  oil  jet." — T.  W.  Corbin,  Me- 
chanical inventions  of  to-day,  pp.  296-299,  307-309. 
Adoption  of  gasoline  motor. — The  motor-cycle, 
the  "  'little  brother  of  the  automobile,'  is  really  its 
ancestor.  Daimler  and  the  early  experimenters  in 
the  vehicle  field  began  by  hitching  small  motors, 
both  steam  and  gasolene  to  the  bicycle.  The  early 
automobiles  were  little  more  than  quadricycles  with 
tubular  frames  and  wire  wheels.  [See  also  Auto- 
mobiles: 1826-1895;  1858-1919;  1889-1905.]  Our 
roads  soon  discouraged  that  sort  of  designing,  but 
some  of  the  pioneers  stuck  to  the  'single-tracker.' 
The  modern  motor-cycle  is  the  result.  ...  It  is  in 
the  marine  field  that  the  achievements  of  the  gaso- 
lene engine  are  least  obvious.  Yet  it  is  here  that 
its  highest  powered  types  have  quietly  established 
themselves  on  a  firm  basis.  When  the  first  engines 
began  to  be  fitted  into  small  craft  about  180S,  mar- 
iners sneered.  By  1900  they  had  to  admit  that, 
size  for  size,  the  gasolene  craft  was  the  fastest 
thing  afloat.  But  they  said  that  it  was  unreliable. 
They  began  to  prick  up  their  ears  when  in  1905 
an  American  shipbuilder  delivered  ten  torpedo- 
boats  to  the  Russian  navy,  each  equipped  with  two 
six-cylinder  engines,  delivering  together  600  horse- 
power. It  was  evident  that  the  gasolene  marine 
motor  was  good  for  the  most  silent  work  of  war. 
In  iqii  the  shipyard  that  built  those  engines  in- 
stalled a  1,000-horse-power  motive  plant  in  a  vessel 
of  the  Japanese  navy.  To  the  gasolene  motor  also 
we   owe   the   possibility   of   the  submarine.     Both 
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the  Holland  and  the  Lake  types  depend  upon  it  tor 
cruising  on  the  surface  and  for  storing  electrical 
energy  for  submerged  work." — R.  Sloss,  Children  of 
the  gas  engine  {World's  Work,  Jan.,  igii). 

Invention  and  construction  of  torpedo.  See 
Torpedo:  Development. 

See  also  Aviation:  Development  of  airplanes  and 
air  service:  1910-1920;  Europe:  Modern;  Mechani- 
cal revolution;  Steam  navigation. 

STEAM  LOCOMOTION.    See  Railroads. 

STEAM  NAVIGATION:  Beginnings.— "The 
earliest  attempt  to  propel  a  vessel  by  steam  is 
claimed  by  Spanish  authorities  ...  to  have  been 
made  by  Blasco  de  Garay,  in  the  harbor  of  Barce- 
lona, Spain,  in  1543.  ...  In  1690,  Papin  proposed 
to  use  his  piston-engine  to  drive  paddle-wheels  to 
propel  vessel;  and  in  1707  he  applied  the  steam- 
engine,  which  he  had  proposed  as  a  pumping-engine 
to  driving  a  model  boat  on  the  Fulda  at  Cassel. 
[See  Steam  and  gas  engines:  Development  up  to 
Watt's  time.]  ...  In  the  year  1736,  Jonathan  Hulls 
took  out  an  English  patent  for  the  use  of  a  steam- 
engine  for  ship-propulsion,  proposing  to  employ  his 
steamboat  in  towing.  .  .  .  There  is  no  positive 
evidence  that  Hulls  ever  put  his  scheme  to  the 
test  of  experiment,  although  tradition  does  say  that 
he  made  a  model,  which  he  tried  with  such  ill- 
success  as  to  prevent  his  prosecution  of  the  experi- 
ment further.  .  .  .  William  Henry  was  a  prominent 
citizen  of  the  then  Httle  village  of  Lancaster,  Pa., 
and  was  noted  as  an  ingenious  and  successful  me- 
chanic. ...  In  the  year  1760  he  went  to  England 
on  business,  where  his  attention  was  attracted  to 
the  invention — then  new,  and  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  every  circle — of  James  Watt.  He  saw  the 
possibility  of  its  application  to  navigation  and  to 
driving  carriages,  and,  on  his  return  home,  com- 
menced the  construction  of  a  steam-engine,  and  fin- 
ished it  in  1763.  Placing  it  in  a  boat  fitted  with 
paddle-wheels,  he  made  a  trial  of  the  new  machine 
on  the  Conestoga  River,  near  Lancaster,  where 
the  craft,  by  some  accident,  sank,  and  was  lost. 
He  was  not  discouraged  by  this  failure,  but  made 
a  second  model,  adding  some  improvements.  Among 
the  records  of  the  Pennsylvania  Philosophical  So- 
ciety is,  or  was,  a  design,  presented  by  Henry  in 
1782,  of  one  of  his  steamboats.  .  .  .  John  Fitch, 
whose  experiments  will  presently  be  referred  to, 
was  an  acquaintance  and  frequent  visitor  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Henry,  and  may  probably  have  there 
leceived  the  earliest  suggestions  of  the  importance 
of  this  application  of  steam.  About  1777  .  .  . 
Robert  Fulton,  then  twelve  years  old,  visited  him, 
to  study  the  paintings  of  Benjamin  West,  who  had 
long  been  a  friend  and  protege  of  Henry.  He,  too, 
not  improbably,  received  there  the  first  suggestion 
which  afterward  .  .  .  made  the  young  portrait- 
painter  a  successful  inventor  and  engineer.  ...  In 
France,  the  Marquis  de'Jouffroy  was  one  of  the 
earliest  to  perceive  that  the  improvements  of  Watt, 
rendering  the  engine  more  compact,  more  powerful, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  more  regular  and  positive 
in  its  action,  had  made  it,  at  last,  readily  applicable 
to  the  propulsion  of  vessels.  .  .  .  Perier,  the  then 
distinguished  mechanic,  was  consulted,  and  pre- 
pared plans,  which  were  adopted  in  place  of  those 
of  Jouffroy.  The  boat  was  built  by  Perier,  and  a 
trial  took  place  in  1774  [1775]  on  the  Seine.  The 
result  was  unsatisfactory.  .  .  .  About  1785  John 
Fitch  and  James  Rumsey  were  engaged  in  experi- 
ments having  in  view  the  application  of  steam  to 
navigation.  Rumsey's  experiments  began  in  1774, 
and  in  1786  he  succeeded  in  driving  a  boat  at  the 
rate  of  four  miles  an  hour  against  the  current  of 
the  Potomac  at  Shepherdstown,  W.  Va.,  in  presence 


of  General  Washington.  .  .  .  Another  of  Fitch's 
boats,  in  April,  1790,  made  seven  miles  an  hour. 
...  In  June  of  that  year  it  was  placed  as  a 
passenger-boat  on  a  line  from  Philadelphia  to  Bur- 
lington, Bristol,  Bordentown,  and  Trenton.  .  .  . 
During  this  period,  an  interest  which  had  never 
diminished  in  Great  Britain  had  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  experimental  steamboats  in  that  country. 
Patrick  Miller,  of  Dalswinton,  had  commenced  ex- 
perimenting, in  i786-'87,  with  boats  having  double 
or  triple  hulls,  and  propelled  by  paddle-wheels 
placed  between  the  parts  of  the  compound  vessel. 
.  .  .  Lord  Dundas  and  William  Symington,  the 
former  as  the  purveyor  of  funds  and  the  latter  as 
engineer,  followed  by  Henry  Bell,  were  the  first  to 
make  the  introduction  of  the  steam-engine  for  the 
propulsion  of  ships  so  completely  successful  that  no 
interruption  subsequently  took  place  in  the  growth 
of    the    new   system    of    water-transportation.  .  .  , 


ROBERT  FULTON 

Symington  commenced  work  in  1801.  The  first 
boat  built  for  Lord  Dundas,  which  has  been  claimed 
to  have  been  the  'first  practical  steamboat,'  was 
finished  ready  for  trial  early  in  1802.  The  vessel 
was  called  the  'Charlotte  Dundas,'  in  honor  of  a 
daughter  of  Lord  Dundas.  [Fulton's  and  Living- 
ston's first  experiments  were  made  in  France  (1803), 
where  the  latter  was  Ambassador  from  the  United 
States.  Three  years  later  they  renewed  them  in 
America,  using  an  engine  ordered  for  the  purpose 
from  Boulton  &  Watt.]  ...  In  the  spring  of  1807 
the  'Clermont,'  as  the  new  boat  was  christened,  was 
launched  from  the  ship-yard  of  Charles  Brown,  on 
the  East  River,  New  York.  In  August  the  ma- 
chinery was  on  board  and  in  successful  operation. 
The  hull  of  this  boat  was  133  feet  long,  18  feet  wide, 
and  Q  feet  deep.  The  boat  soon  made  a  trip  to  Al- 
bany, running  the  distance  in  32  hours  running  time, 
anc  returning  in  30  hour.s.  .  .  .  This  was  the  first 
voyage  of  considerable  length  ever  made  by  a  steam 
vessel;  and  P'ullon,  though  not  to  be  classed  with 
James  Watt  a.s  an  inventor,  is  entitled  to  the  great 
honor  of  having  been  the  first  to  make  stcam-navi- 
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gation  an  everyday  commercial  success." — R.  H. 
Thurston,  History  of  the  growth  of  the  steam  en- 
gine, ch.  S. — ^See  also  U.S.A.:  1793:  Whitney's  cot- 
ton-gin. 

On  the  ocean. — "In  1819  the  Atlantic  was  first 
crossed  by  a  ship  using  steam.  This  was  the  Sa- 
vannah, of  380  tons,  launched  at  Corlear's  Hook, 
New  York,  August  22,  1818.  She  was  built  to  ply 
between  New  York  and  Savannah  as  a  sailing 
packet.  She  was  however,  purchased  by  Savannah 
merchants  and  fitted  with  steam  machinery,  the 
paddle-wheels  being  constructed  to  fold  up  and 
be  laid  upon  the  deck  when  not  in  use,  her  shaft 
also  having  a  joint  for  that  purpose.  She  left 
Savannah  on  the  26th  of  May,  and  reached  Liver- 
pool in  25  days,  using  steam  18  days.  .  .  .  Steam- 
power  had  by  1830  grown  large  enough  to  strike 
out  boldly.  The  Savannah's  effort  was  an  attempt 
in  which  steam  was  only  an  auxiliary,  and  one,  too, 
of  a  not  very  powerful  kind.  Our  coastwise  steam- 
ers, as  well  as  those  employed  in  Great  Britain,  as 
also  the  voyage  of  the  Enterprise  to  Calcutta  in 
1825  (though  she  took  113  days  in  doing  it),  had 
settled  the  possibility  of  the  use  of  steam  at  sea,  and 
the  question  had  now  become  whether  a  ship  could 
be  built  to  cross  the  Atlantic  depending  entirely 
on  her  stearn  power.  It  had  become  wholly  a  ques- 
tion of  fuel', consumption.  ...  In  1836,  under  the 
influence  of  Brunei's  bold  genius,  the  Great  West- 
ern Steamship  Company  was  founded  as  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  whose  ter- 
minus was  then  Bristol.  [The  company's  first  ship 
was  the  Great  Western.  She  was  of  unprecedented 
size — 236  feet  in  length  and  35  feet  4  inches  in 
breadth.]  ...  In  the  meantime  others  had  been 
struck  with  the  possibility  of  steaming  to  New 
York;  and  a  company,  of  which  the  moving  spirit 
was  Mr.  J.  Laird,  of  Birkenhead,  purchased  the 
Sirius,  of  700  tons,  employed  between  London  and 
Cork,  and  prepared  her  for  a  voyage  to  New  York. 
The  completion  of  the  Great  Western  was  conse- 
quently hastened;  and  she  left  Bristol  on  Sunday, 
April  8,  1838,  at  10  A.  M.  with  7  passengers  on 
board,  and  reached  New  York  on  Monday,  the 
23rd,  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  with  the 
Sirius,  which  had  left  Cork  Harbor  (where  she  had 
touched  en  route  from  London)  four  days  before 
the  Great  Western  had  left  Bristol.  The  latter  still 
had  nearly  200  tons  of  coal,  of  the  total  of  800, 
on  board  on  arrival  the  Sirius  had  consumed  her 
whole  supply,  and  was  barely  able  to  make  harbor. 
It  is  needless  to  speak  of  the  reception  of  these  two 
ships  at  New  York.  It  was  an  event  which  stirred 
the  whole  country,  and  with  reason ;  it  had  prac- 
tically, at  one  stroke,  reduced  the  breadth  of  the 
Atlantic  by  half.  ...  In  1840  the  long  famous 
Cunard  line  was  founded  by  Mr.  Samuel  Cunard, 
of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in  company  with  Mr. 
George  Burns  of  Glasgow  and  Mr.  David  Mclver 
of  Liverpool.  The  screw  propeller  (taking  the 
place  of  the  paddle-wheel) ,  which  made  its  first 
appearance  in  ocean  navigation  with  the  Great 
Britain,  obtained  its  practical  introduction  through 
the  labors  of  the  great  Swedish  engineer,  John 
Ericsson,  though  an  idea  of  it  had  been  in  the 
minds  of  many  inventors  for  a  century  and  a  half. 
Ericsson,  induced  by  Francis  B.  Ogden  and  Captain 
Robert  F.  Stockton,  U.S.N.,  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1839,  and  the  introduction  of  the  screw- 
propeller  occurred  rapidly  after  that  date,  the  pad- 
dle-wheel disappearing  from  ocean  steamships  first, 
and  more  slowly  from  the  steamers  engaged  in  lake 
and  river  navigation." — F.  E.  Chadwick,  Develop- 
ment of  the  steamship  {Ocean  Steamships,  ch.  11). 

Also  in:  A.  J.  Maginnis,  Atlantic  ferry,  ch.  1-2. 


— R.  H.  Thurston,  History  of  the  growth  of  the 
steam,  engine,  rh.  5. — W.  C.  Church,  Life  of  Erics- 
son, V.  I,  ch.  6-10. 

20th  century  developments. — A  race  for  speed 
has  characterized  the  development  of  the  steam 
engine  as  applied  to  navigation  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  19th  century  and  first  part  of  the  20th.  In 
July,  1840,  the  first  Cunard  liner,  the  Britannia, 
crossed  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  in  14  days  and 

8  hours.     In  May,  1851,  this  time  was  reduced  to 

9  days,  9  hours,  and  25  minutes,  by  the  Pacific. 
The  time  between  New  York  and  Queenstown, 
which  is  usually  taken  as  the  measure  of  transat- 
lantic speed,  was  set  by  the  City  of  Bntssels,  in 
1869,  at  a  little  over  7  days.  In  1882,  the  Alaska 
brought  the  time  down  to  6  days  and  some  hours; 
and  by  the  building  of  fhe  Cunard  liners,  Lusitania 
and  Mauretania,  the  passage  was  further  reduced. 
The  Lusitania,  in  1908,  crossed  the  ocean  in  4  days 
and  IS  hours;  and  the  Mauretania,  in  19 10,  crossed 


JOHN  ERICSSON 
(After  painting  by   K.    S.    MacCord) 

in  4  days,  10  hours  and  41  minutes.  Later  develop- 
ments in  ocean  liners  had  been  in  the  direction  of 
size  rather  than  speed,  with  the  British  ship  Ma- 
jestic (formerly  the  German  Bismarck)  holding  the 
record,  in  1923,  of  56,000  tons.  High  speeds  have 
been  obtained  by  motor  boats.  In  August,  1921, 
on  the  Solent,  England,  the  motor  boat.  Maple  Leaf, 
established  the  record  of  80  miles  an  hour. — See 
also  Commerce:  Commercial  Age:  1770-1921; 
1820-1920;  Trusts,  International:  Transatlantic 
shipping  companies. 

STEAM  ROLLER,  term  used  to  describe  high- 
handed methods  of  crushing  opposition,  especially 
at  political  conventions.  The  classical  instance  of 
its  use  is  its  application  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention  of  191 2,  when  Taft  delegations  were 
seated  to  the  exclusion  of  contesting  delegations. 
Later  it  was  used  in  press  reports  of  the  con- 
vention itself  and  became  a  common  expression 
among  the  delegates.  Newspapers,  in  reporting 
the  convention,  used  such  headlines  as  "Steam 
Roller  Continues  Its  Work,"  and  "Steam  Roller 
Goes  on  Crushing  out  Roosevelt  Hopes." — See  also 
U.S.A.:    1912:    Election. 
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Also  in:  J.  B.  Bishop,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
his  time,  v.  2,  rh.  22. 

STEAM  TURBINES.  Sec  Steam  and  gas  en- 
gines:  Steam  turbine  engines. 

STEAMBOAT.    See  Steam  navigation. 

STEDMAN,  Seymour,  American  Socialist. 
Nominated  for  vice  president,  1920.  See  U.S.A.: 
IQ20   (May-November). 

STEDMAN,  Fort,  Capture  of.  See  U.S.A.: 
18OS  (March-.April:   Virginia). 

STEEL.  See  Inventions:  Ancient  and  medi- 
eval: Early  industrial  processes;  19th  century:  In- 
dustry. 

STEEL  BOYS,  Irish  Protestant  organization. 
See  Ireland:  1760-1708. 

STEEL  CORPORATIONS:  United  States. 
See  Trusts:  United  States:  1907:  Chief  existing 
combinations;  1912;  1915-1920:  Steel  Corporation 
decisions;  1921-1923. 

Canada.    See  Trusts:  Canada:  1920. 

Germany.    See  Trusts:  Germany:  1904-1917. 

STEEL  STRIKES,  United  States.  See  Labor 
strikes  and  boycotts:    1916;   1919-1920. 

STEELE,  Sir  Richard  (1672-1729),  English 
prose  writer  and  dramatist.  See  Drama:  1660-1800; 
Printing  a.nd  the  press:    1709-1752. 

STEELE,  William  (1819-1885),  American  sol- 
dier. Federal  general  during  the  Civil  War.  See 
U.S.A.:  1863  (August-October:  Arkansas-Mis- 
souri). 

STEENWYK,  Siege  of  (1581).  See  Nether- 
lands:   1577-1581. 

STEERE,  Edward  (1828-1882),  British  philolo- 
gist and  missionary  bishop  of  Zanzibar.  See  Phil- 
ology: 24. 

STEFAN  CRNOIEVIC  (fl.  15th  century), 
ruler  of  Montenegro.  Founder  of  dynasty  that 
reigned  in  Montenegro  from  1421  to  1516.  See 
Montenegro:    1389-1868. 

STEFANSSON,  Vilhjalmur  (1879-  ).. Ca- 
nadian explorer.  Led  Canadian  arctic  expedition 
into  the  Parry  archipelago,  1913-1918.  See  Arctic 
exploration:  1913-1918. 

STEIN,  Heinrich  Friedrich  Karl,  Baron  vom 
und  zum  (1757-1831),  German  statesman.  Min- 
ister of  state  for  trade,  1804;  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  1807-1809;  forced  to  leave  Prussia  to  escape 
the  enmity  of  Napoleon,  1809;  went  to  Russia  at 
the  invitation  of  the  tsar,  1812;  became  head  of 
the  council  for  the  administration  of  the  recon- 
quered German  territory,  1813.  See  Germany': 
1806  (January-August);  1807-1808;  1808;  1808 
(April-December);  1812-1813;  1813  (October-De- 
cember); 1814-1820;  Administrative  law:  Prus- 
sian; History:  29. 

Also  in:  J.  Seeley,  Life  of  Stein. 

STEIN,  Hermann,  Freiherr  von,  German 
statesman.  Appointed  minister  of  imperial  eco- 
nomic office,  1917-1918.  See  Germany:  1917: 
Financial  and  economic  conditions. 

STEINKIRK,  or  Steenkerke,  Battle  of.  See 
France:   1692. 

STEINMETZ,  Charles  Proteus  (1865-1923), 
American  electrical  engineer.  Chief  consulting  en- 
gineer of  the  General  Electric  Company  of 
Schenectady,  New  York,  1893-1923;  professor  of 
electrophysics  at  Union  University,  1902-1923; 
noted  for  his  researches  in  electrophysics,  electro- 
chemistry and  other  branches  of  electrical  science. 
See  Electrical  discovery:  Survey  of  late  inven- 
tions. 

STEINMETZ,  Karl  Friedrich  von  (1796- 
1877),  Prussian  field  marshal;  wounded  at  Leipzig, 
1813;  fought  against  the  Danes,  1848;  general  of 
infantry,    1864;    distinguished    himself    at    Nachod, 


Skalitz  and  Schweinschadcl  in  the  Seven  Weeks 
War  with  Austria,  1866;  commanded  the  1st  army 
on  tin-  Rhine  in  the  Franto-Prussian   war,   1870. 

STEINWAY,  Heinrich  Engelhard  (1797- 
1871),  American  piano  manufacturer,  born  in  Ger- 
many.    See  Inventions:    19th  century:   Piano. 

STELA,  or  Stele.— "This  is  one  of  the  words 
most  frequently  used  in  Egyptian  archaeology, 
because  it  designates  a  monument  which  is  found 
in  hundreds.  The  stela  is  a  rectangular  flat  stone 
generally  rounded  at  the  summit,  and  it  was  made 
use  of  by  the  Egyptians  for  all  sorts  of  inscrip- 
tions. These  stelae  were,  generally  speaking,  used 
for  epitaphs;  they  also  served,  however,  to  tran- 
scribe texts  which  were  to  be  preserved  or  ex- 
hibited to  the  public,  and  in  this  latter  case  the 
stela  became  a  sort  of  monumental  placard." — 
A.  Mariette,  Monuments  of  upper  Egypt,  p.  29, 
footnote. — -See  also  Sculpture:  Greek:  B.C.  5th 
century. 

STELLENBOSCH,  town  thirty-one  miles  east 
of  Cape  Town,  South  Africa.  During  the  Boer 
War  (1899-1902),  Stellenbosch  was  a  remount  de- 
pot to  which  misfit  officers  were  sent  back ;  hence 
the  expression  "to  be  Stellenbosched." 

STENAY,  town  in  France,  on  the  Meuse,  eight 
miles  southwest  of  Montmedy.  In  1632,  it  was 
surrendered  by  Duke  Lorraine  to  France  for  four 
years.     See  Lorraine:   1624-1663. 

1654. — Captured  by  the  French  from  the  Span- 
ish.   See  France:  1653-1656. 

STENDHAL.    See  Beyle,  Marie-Henri. 

STENO,  Michael  (1331-1413),  doge  of  Venice. 
Appointed  "proveditore"  of  the  Venetian  fleet,  1379. 
See  Venice:   1378-1379. 

STEPHANUS,  or  ESTIENNE,  PRESS. 
See  Printing  and  the  press:    1496-1598. 

STEPHEN,  Saint,  first  known  Christian  mar- 
tyr. One  of  the  seven,  commonly  known  as  dea- 
cons, who  were  chosen  to  supervise  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  He  was  taken  before  the  Jewish  San- 
hedrin  to  answer  for  his  preaching,  was  condemned 
and  stoned  to  death  outside  Jerusalem.  See 
Christianity:  A.D.  33-70. 

Stephen  I,  pope,  254-257. 

Stephen  II,  pope,  752.  Died  before  his  conse- 
cration. 

Stephen  (II),  III,  pope,  752-757- 

Stephen  III,  pope,  768-772. 

Stephen  IV,  pope,  816-817. 

Stephen   V,   pope,  885-891. 

Stephen  VI,  pope,  896-897. 

Stephen   VII,  pope,  929-931. 

Stephen  VIII,  pope,  939-949. 

Stephen  IX,  pope,  1057-1058. 

Stephen  I,  Tvrtko,  king  of  Bosnia  and  Serbia, 
1376-1391.    See  Bosnia:   1376;   1376-1391. 

Stephen  II,  Dabisa,  king  of  Bosnia,  1391-1398. 
See  Bosnia:  1391-1444. 

Stephen  III,  Ostoja,  king  of  Bosnia,  1398-1418. 
See  Bosnia:  1391-1444. 

Stephen  IV,  Ostojic,  king  of  Bosnia,  1418-1421. 

Stephen  V,  Tvrtkovic,  king  of  Bosnia,  1421- 
1444. 

Stephen  VI,  Thomas  Ostojic,. king  of  Bosnia, 
1444-1461.    See  Bosnia:  1453-1528. 

Stephen  VII,  Tomasevic,  king  of  Bosnia,  1461- 
1463.    See  Bosnia:  1453-1528. 

Stephen,  of  Blois  (c.  1097-1154),  king  of  Eng- 
land, 1135-1154-    See  England:  1135-1154. 

Stephen  I,  Saint  Stephen  (977-1038),  first  king 
of  Hungary,  997-1038.  During  his  reign,  the 
Magyars  were  converted  to  Christianity;  the  lan- 
guage was  reduced  to  writing,  and  the  tribal  system 
broken  up.     His  successors  down  to  the  last  king 
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were  crowned  with  the  consecrated  crown  sent  to 
Stephen  by  Pope  Sylvester  II. — See  also  Hungary: 
972-1116. 

Stephen  II  (1100-1131),  king  of  Hungary,  1114- 
1131. 

Stephen  III  (d.  1173),  king  of  Hungar>',  1161- 

II73- 

Stephen  IV  (d.  1164),  king  of  Hungary,  1161- 
1164. 

Stephen  V  (1239-1272),  king  of  Hungary,  1270- 
1272. 

Stephen,  the  Great  or  Good,  king  of  Rumania, 
1458-1504.    See  Rumania:   i3th-i8th  centuries. 

Stephen  I,  Prvovenchani,  king  of  Serbia,  11 96- 
1228.     See  Serbia:    1200-1321. 

Stephen,  Archduke  of  Austria  (1817-1867),  pal- 
atinus  or  viceroy  of  Hungary.  See  Hungary:  1847- 
1849. 

STEPHEN  BATHORY  (1533-1586),  ruler  of 
Transylvania;  king  of  Poland,  1575-1586.  See 
Huxg.ary:  1526-1567;  1567-1604;  Poland:  1574- 
1590. 

STEPHEN  DRAGUTIN,  king  of  Serbia,  1276- 
1282.    See  Serbia:   1200-1321. 

STEPHEN  DUSHAN  (d.  1355),  king  of  Serbia 
and  Albania,  1331-1355.  See  Serbia:  1341-1356; 
Albania:  Medieval  period;  Balkan  states:  Races 
existing. 

STEPHEN    KOTROMANIC,  ban   of   Bosnia, 
1322-1353.    See  Bosnia:  1322-1353. 
STEPHEN  LAZAR,  king  of  Serbia,  1374-1389. 
STEPHEN      NEMANYA.        See      Nemanya, 
Stefan. 

STEPHEN  RADOSLAV,  king  of  Serbia,  1228- 
1234.     See  Serbia:    1200-1321. 

STEPHEN  UROSH  I,  king  of  Serbia,  1242- 
1276.    See  Serbia:   1200-1321. 

Stephen  Urosh  II,  king  of  Serbia,  1282-1321. 
See  Serbia:   1200-1321;  Bulg.aria:   1258-1872. 

Stephen  Urosh  III,  or  Stephen  Decanski,  king 
of  Serbia,  1321-1331.    See  Serbia:  1341-1356. 

Stephen  Urosh  IV  (1336-1371),  king  of  Serbia, 
1356-1371. 

STEPHEN  VLADISLAV,  king  of  Serbia, 
1234-1243.    See  Serbia:  1200-1321. 

STEPHENS,  Alexander  Hamilton  (1821- 
1883),  American  statesmen.  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  1843-1859,  1873-1882;  vice 
president  of  the  Confederate  states,  1861-1865. 
See  U.S.A.:  1861  (January-February);  (Febru- 
ary); (March):  Surrender  of,  etc.;  1865  (Febru- 
ary);   1865   (.'Xprii-May). 

STEPHENS,  James  (1824-1901),  Irish  patriot. 
Leader  of  the  Phoenix  Club,  1858.  See  Ireland: 
1847-1860. 

STEPHENS,  John  (1749-1838),  American  in- 
ventor.   Sec  Warships:   1856-1905. 

STEPHENS,  John  F.  (1853-  ),  American 
civil  engineer.  Chief  engineer  of  the  Panama  canal, 
1905-1907.  See  Panama  canal:  1904-1905;  1905- 
1907. 

STEPHENSON,  George  (1781-1848),  English 
inventor.  Sec  Railroads:  1759-1881;  Education: 
Modern  developments:  20th  century:  Evening 
schools:  England. 

STEPTOE,  Edward  Jeriner  (1816-1865),  Amer- 
ican soldier.  Fought  against  the  Indians,  1857.  See 
Idaho:   1858-1867. 

STEREOTYPING  PROCESS.  Sec  Printing 
AND  nrE  press:   1871-1001. 

STERNBERG,  Conference  at  (1469).  See 
Bohemia:    1458-1471. 

STERNE,  Laurence  (1713-1768),  English  nov- 
elist.    Sec  English  literature:   1660-1780. 

STETTIN,   town   in   Prussia,   Germany,  capital 


of  the  province  of  Pomerania,  about  eighty-four 
miles  northeast  of  Berlin.  The  population  in  1919 
was  232,726. 

1630. — Occupied  by  Gustavus  Adolphus.  See 
Germany:  1630-1 631. 

1648. — Cession  to  Sweden  in  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia.     See  Germany:   1648. 

1677. — Siege  and  capture  by  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg.    See  Sweden:  1644-1697. 

1720.— Cession  by  Sweden  to  Prussia,  See 
Sweden:   1719-1721. 

STEUBEN,  Frederick  William  Augustus 
Henry  Ferdinand,  Baron  von  (1730-1794),  Ger- 
man soldier.  Aided  in  the  discipline  of  the  colonial 
army  in  America,  1777-1783.  See  U.S..\.:  1777 
(January-December);  1780-1781;  1781  (January- 
Mav);  1781  (May-October). 

STEUNENBERG,  Frank  (1861-1905).  gov- 
ernor of  Idaho,  1897-1900.  Assassinated  in  1905. 
See  Idaho:  1892-1908. 

STEVENS,  Frederick  Clement  (b.  1861), 
American  statesman.  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  1897-1915;  favored  equality  for  all 
nations  in  Panama  canal  tolls.  See  Panama  canal: 
1912-1914. 

STEVENS,  Thaddeus  (1792-1868),  American 
political  leader.  Radical  anti-slaverv  advocate.  See 
U.S.A.:  1865  (May-July);  1865-1866  (December- 
April),  to  1868-1870. 

STEVENSON,  Robert  Louis  (properly 
Lewis)  Balfour  (1850-1894),  Scottish  essayist, 
novelist  and  poet.  See  English  literature:  1880- 
1920. 

STEWART,  Alexander  Turney  (1803- 1876), 
American  merchant  and  philanthropist.  Appointed 
secretary  of  treasury,  1869.  See  U.S.A.:  1869- 
1877. 

STEWART,  Charles  (1778-1869),  American  a'd- 
miral.  Fought  against  the  British  in  the  War  of 
1812.    See  U.S.A.:   1814. 

STEWART,  Sir  Herbert  (1843-1885).  British 
soldier.  Relieved  Gordon  in  the  Sudan,  1884.  See 
Egypt:    1884-1885. 

STEWART,  Philo  Penfield  (1798-1868),  Amer- 
ican divine.  Aided  in  the  founding  of  Oberlin  col- 
lege.   See  Universities  and  colleges:   1832. 

STEWART,  Robert,  2nd  Marquis  of  London- 
derry. See  Londonderry,  Robert  Stewart,  2nd 
Marquis  of. 

STEWART,  Robert  Mercellus  (1815-1871), 
governor  of  Missouri,  1857-1S61.  See  Missouri: 
1860-1861. 

STEWART  FAMILY.    See  Stuart  family. 

STEYN,  Martinus  Theunis  (1857-1916),  South 
African  statesman.  Last  president  of  the  Orange 
Free  State,  1896-1900.  See  South  Africa.  Union 
of:  1899  (September-October);  1000  (March): 
Overtures  of  peace;  1900  (May):  Annexation,  etc.; 
1901  (January):  Peace  movement;  1901-1002; 
1914;   1916. 

STIFEL,  Michael  (1487-1567),  German  mathe- 
matician. See  .Algebra;  Science:  Middle  .\gcs  and 
the  Renaissance:   Roger  Bacon. 

STILICHO,  Flavius  (c,  359-408).  Roman  gen- 
eral and  statesman.  Guardian  of  Honorious  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  See  Rome:  Em- 
pire: 394-395;  396-398;  404-408;  Barbarian  in- 
vasions:   305-408;    Britain:   410;   Goths:    305. 

STINNES,  Hugo  (1870-  ),  German"  indus- 
trialist and  financier.  Sec  Trusts:  Germany:  1922- 
192s:    Further  development. 

STIPENDIARY  SCHOOLS.  See  Education: 
Medieval:   4th-isth  (t'nturic.<. 

STIRLING,  William  Alexander,  Earl  of  (c. 
1567-1640),  Scottish  poet  and  statesman.    Received 
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grant  of  land  in  America  from  James  I,  1621.  See 
New  England:  1621-1631. 

STIRLING,  William  Alexander,  Earl  of 
(1726-1783),  American  soldier.  See  U.S.A.:  1776 
(August). 

STIRLING  BRIDGE,  Battle  of  (1297).  See 
Scotl.and:    1200-130';. 

STIRLING  CASTLE,  Sieges  of.— Stirling 
Castle  (the  fortress  of  the  town  of  Stirling  situated 
in  Perthshire,  Scotland)  was  taken  in  1303  by 
Edward  I  of  England,  after  a  three  months'  siege, 
which  he  conducted  in  person  and  which  he  looked 
upon  as  his  proudest  military  achievement  Eleven 
years  later,  in  13 14,  it  was  besieged  and  recaptured 
by  the  Scots,  under  Edward  Bruce,  and  it  was  in  a 
desperate  attempt  of  the  English  to  relieve  the 
castle  at  that  time  that  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
burn  was  fought. — Based  on  J.  H.  Burton,  History 
of  Scotland,  v.  2,  ch.  22-23. — See  also  Scotland: 

1314- 

STIRNER,  Max  (pseudonym  of  Johann  Kas- 
par  Schmidt)  (1S06-1856),  German  philosophical 
anarchist.     See  Anarchism:   1830-1894. 

STOA. — In  the  architecture  of  the  Greeks,  the 
stoa  was  a  colonnade,  either  connected  with  a 
building  or  erected  separately  for  ornament  and 
for  a  place  of  promenade  and  meeting.  In  the 
latter  use,  the  form  was  that  of  either  a  single 
or  a  double  colonnade,  on  one  or  both  sides  of  a 
wall,  the  latter  frequently  adorned  with  pictures. 
— E.  Guhl  and  W.  Koner,  Life  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  pt.   i,  sect.   27. 

STOCK  COMPANIES.  See  Common  Law: 
1710. 

STOCK  EXCHANGE:  Definition  and  origin. 
— Principal  exchanges  of  the  world. — Voluntary 
and  restricted  exchanges. — "Stock  exchanges  con- 
stitute continuous  markets,  that  is,  places  where 
nearly  all  stocks  and  bonds  admitted  to  dealing 
can  be  bought  or  sold  at  a  moment's  notice,  the 
only  question  being  that  of  price." — S.  S.  Huebner, 
Stock  market,  p.  14. — These  exchanges,  which  have 
come  into  existence  and  grown  into  powerful 
economic  agencies  only  within  the  past  150  years, 
arose  from  government  debts  incurred  through 
wars  and  from  the  trend  toward  increasingly  large- 
scale  enterprise  The  principal  security  exchanges 
of  the  world  are:  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  an 
international  market  founded  in  1773;  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  1792;  and  the  Paris  Bourse, 
1718.  Smaller  exchanges  of  international  im- 
portance are  conducted  at  Amsterdam,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  Rome,  Madrid,  Petrograd,  Tokio,  and  other 
financial  centers.  In  addition  there  are  many 
local  exchanges.  The  United  States,  for  example, 
has  more  than  twenty.  In  short,  wherever  in- 
vestors and  corporate  enterprises  exist  together, 
a  stock  exchange  is  likely  to  result.  The  stock 
exchanges  of  London  and  New  York  are  voluntary 
associations,  free  from  legislative  restriction,  but 
the  continental  exchanges  are  differently  consti- 
tuted. "In  France  and  Germany,  .  .  .  exchanges 
exist  by  special  legislation.  The  Paris  Bourse  is 
virtually  given  a  monopoly  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment in  listed  securities  and  its  members  prac- 
tically hold  government  office,  being  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic  and  giving  to  the 
Government  a  prescribed  bond.  The  manner  of 
doing  business  is  also  carefully  regulated  by  the 
Government  and  all  prerogatives  of  the  members 
are  prescribed.  In  Germany,  likewise,  all  ex- 
changes are  established  with  the  permission  of  the 
Government,  which  exercises  important  control 
over  their  operation." — Ibid.,  p.  102. — The  present 
free  condition  of  the  organized  exchanges  in  Lon- 
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don  and  New  York  was  won  only  at  the  expense 
of  instructive  experience.  "According  to  Macaulay, 
the  term  'stock-jobbers'  was  first  used  in  England 
in  1688,  and  he  gives  an  entertaining  account  of 
the  beginnings  of  tlic  English  stock-market  at  the 
time.  A  multitude  of  new  companies,  genuine  and 
bogus,  were  organized,  and  an  active  speculation 
in  their  shares  set  in,  the  first  boom  in  industrials 
of  which  we  have  any  account.  .  .  .  'Time  bar- 
gains,' 'bears,'  'puts,'  and  other  technical  terms  of 
speculation  were  first  used  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth.  So  large  became  the  unorganized  mar- 
ket for  securities,  that  in  1697  Parliament  enacted 
a  law  to  check  the  evils  of  speculation,  and  pro- 
viding a  system  of  licenses  for  brokers.  .  .  .  The 
English  Parliament  passed  an  act  to  prevent  stock- 
jobbing in  1734,  and  forty  years  later  another 
act  was  passed  to  prevent  short  selling." — S.  S. 
Pratt,  Work  of  Wall  Street,  pp.  2-3. — These  laws 
were  recognized  as  failures,  and  England  today 
places  no  official  restrictions  upon  speculation.  The 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  underwent  a  similar 
experience,  when  legislation  was  enacted  against 
the  short  sale  in  181 2  only  to  be  repealed  in  1858. 
The  course  of  the  Berlin  Bourse  between  1896 
and  1909  affords  a  striking  example  of  the  danger 
of  restrictive  legislation.  In  1896,  the  German 
government  tried  to  abolish  by  law  speculation  in 
securities  and  commodities.  The  attempt  proved 
disastrous,  for  by  1909,  when  the  law  was  re- 
pealed, the  financial  power  of  Berlin  was  hopelessly 
below  that  of  London  and  Paris.  The  economic 
collapse  of  Germany  during  the  World  War  was 
in  no  small  degree  due  to  the  burdens  placed  upon 
her  stock  and  produce  markets  by  this  uneconomic 
policy. 

New  York  Stock  Exchange. — Its  history  and 
government. — "The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  is  a 
voluntary  association,  limited  to  1,100  members, 
of  whom  about  700  are  active,  some  of  them  resi- 
dents of  other  cities.  Memberships  are  sold  for 
about  .$80,000.  The  Exchange  as  such  does  no 
business,  merely  providing  facilities  to  members 
and  regulating  their  conduct.  The  governing  power 
is  in  an  elected  committee  of  forty  members  and 
is  plenary  in  scope.  The  business  transacted  on 
the  floor  is  the  purchase  and  sale  of  stocks  and 
bonds  of  corporations  and  governments.  Prac- 
tically all  transactions  must  be  completed  by  de- 
hvery  and  payment  on  the  following  day.  The 
mechanism  of  the  Exchange,  provided  by  its  con- 
stitution and  rules,  is  the  evolution  of  more  than 
a  century." — Excerpt  from  Report  of  Hughes  Com- 
mittee on  Investigations  of  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change.— "In  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land, a  craze  for  speculation  had  sprung  up  after 
the  long  war  of  the  American  Revolution.  .  .  . 
Speculation  in  securities  created  set  in.  Wall 
Street  became  a  market  for  them.  It  is  recorded 
that  early  in  1792  there  was  an  office  for  the 
public  sale  of  stocks  at  No.  22  Wall  Street.  A 
stock  list  of  that  year  gives  quotations  of  6  per 
cent.  United  States  stock,  and  of  the  shares  of  the 
United  States  Bank  and  the  Bank  of  North 
America.  A  number  of  men  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  buying  and  selhng  these  stocks  on  commis- 
sion. Their  favorite  meeting-place  was  near  a 
buftonwood  tree  which  stood  in  front  of  No.  68 
Wall  Street.  In  1792  Leonard  Bleeker  and  23 
other  brokers,  as  a  result  of  a  meeting  held  at 
Corre's  Hotel,  entered  into  an  agreement  'solemnly 
promising  and  pledging'  themselves  'not  to  buy 
or  sell  any  kind  of  public  stock  at  a  less  rate  than 
J4  per  cent  commission  on  the  specie  value  '    The 
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date  of  this  agreement  was  May  17.  This  was  the 
earliest  beginning  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  although 
there  was  no  regular  organization  until  twenty-five 
years  later.  With  this  agreement  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  the  history  of  Wall  Street  as  the 
seat  of  the  Stock-Market.  ...  At  this  time  all  the 
banks  and  insurance  companies  but  one,  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  were  located  in  Wall 
Street,  then,  as  now,  the  financial  center.  As  the 
banks  were  paying  15  to  18  per  cent,  dividends, 
there  was  no  small  demand  for  their  stocks.  With 
the  growth  of  the  country  and  the  rapid  settle- 
ment of  what  is  now  known  as  'the  Middle  West,' 
which  was  then  the  frontier,  new  banks  were 
created,   and    the    speculation    in    their    shares   in- 


who,  until  then,  had  been  working  under  the 
agreement  of  1792,  formed  an  association  under 
the  name  of  the  New  York  Stock  and  Exchange 
Board.  ...  In  1820  the  constitution  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  was  revised.  Definite  rates  of  com- 
mission for  Government  bonds,  stocks,  mortgage 
loans,  and  foreign  and  domestic  exchange  were 
adopted.  .  .  .  Two  events  occurred  in  1829  ot 
supreme  importance  to  Wall  Street.  One  was  the 
inauguration  of  Jackson,  who  immediately  began 
his  memorable  war  on  the  United  States  Bank 
[which  maintained  its  headquarters  at  Philadel- 
phia]. The  other  was  the  application  of  steam 
to  land  transportation.  ...  By  1830,  the  railroad 
mileage    became    30,    and    eleven    years    later    it 
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creased.  The  history  of  Wall  Street  from  this 
time  becomes  practically  the  history  of  the  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  and  commercial  development 
of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The  banking  capital  of 
the  country  in  181 2  was  more  than  $70,000,000. 
In  this  year  the  second  struggle  with  England 
began,  and  the  long  closing  of  the  ports  and  the 
cost  of  the  war  caused  much  distress.  .  .  .  During 
this  panic — the  first  of  any  importance  from  which 
Wall  Street  suffered — 90  banks  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  failed.  The  war  over,  a  new 
period  of  expansion  set  in.  The  charter  of  the 
first  United  States  Bank  having  expired,  the  second 
bank  of  that  name  was  incori)oratcd  in  1816,  and 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  this  institution 
virtually  controlled  the  course  of  the  markets. 
Speculation  in  bank  stocks  had  become  so  exten- 
sive that  it  was  necessary  to  organize  the  stock- 
market  into  an  exchange,  and  in   181 7  the  brokers 
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amounted  to  3,361.  Railroad  stocks  immediately 
became  the  object  of  speculation.  In  1830  the 
first  railroad  stock — that  of  the  Mohawk  and  Hud- 
son— was  put  on  the  Stock  Exchange  list.  .  .  .  The 
fierce  struggle  between  Jackson  and  the  United 
States  Bank  .  .  .  [culminated]  in  the  panics  of  1837 
and  1839.  .  .  .  During  the  ten  years  from  1830 
to  1840,  Wall  Street  was  the  scene  of  much  ex- 
citement and  turmoil.  The  speculation  of  that 
period  was,  in  proportion  to  the  resources  of  the 
country,  as  active  as  that  of  the  present  time.  .  .  . 
The  panic  of  1837  struck  Wall  Street  the  preceding 
year,  as  on  October  23,  1836,  nearly  a  dozen 
failures  were  announced  in  the  Street.  The  panic 
swei)t  over  the  entire  country,  and  was  felt  as 
severely  in  England  as  here.  New  York  bankers, 
at  a  meeting  May  9,  resolved  to  sus|)end  specie 
payments.  From  1837  to  1839  there  were  33.000 
failures   in   the   United   States  involving   a   loss  of 
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$440,000,000.  .  .  .  [The  great  fire  of  December  16, 
1835]  destroyed  648  buildings  in  the  lower  end 
of  the  city.  .  .  .  The  fire  was  followed  by  a  gen- 
eral rebuilding,  which  transformed  the  appearance 
of  the  financial  district.  .  .  .  Wall  Street  soon  be- 
came no  longer  a  mere  street.  Its  name  covered 
a  district.  The  business  of  the  stock  and  money- 
markets  began  to  overflow  Wall  into  Broad,  New, 
and  other  neighboring  streets.  .  .  .  The  first  Sub- 
treasury  was  opened  on  Wall  Street  in  .  .  . 
[1846].  In  1853  the  Bank  Clearing-House  was 
organized,  being  first  located  at  No.  14  Wall  Street. 
...  In  the  same  year  the  Assay  Office  was  es- 
tablished; and  the  Corn  Exchange,  the  forerunner 
of  the  present  Produce  Exchange,  was  incorporated. 
.  .  .  Much  business  was  transacted  in  the  Ex- 
change and  on  the  curb.  The  Bankers'  Magazine  of 
November  24,  1856,  reported  that  'the  aggregate 
transactions  during  the  past  four  weeks  were 
exceedingly  large,  aggregating  nearly  one  million 
shares.'  .  .  .  During  the  whole  period  of  the  civil 
war  Wall  Street  was  like  a  boiling  lake  of  excited 
speculation.  ...  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the 
Stock  Board  was  still  a  close  corporation,  conduct- 
ing its  operations  in  secret.  Quotations  were  car- 
ried by  hand  from  office  to  office.  Each  member 
had  a  particular  seat  in  the  Board-Room ;  there 
were  less  than  a  hundred  members  in  attendance, 
and  on  account  of  persistent  blackballing  it  was 
hard  to  get  elected  to  the  membership.  .  .  .  The 
market  opened  on  the  Street  at  eight  o'clock  and 
continued  all  through  the  day  down-town,  and 
at  night  in  the  corridors  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel,  and  at  a  later  period  at  an  evening  ex- 
change. ...  In  1865  the  Exchange  prohibited  its 
members  from  attending  the  up-town  night  ex- 
change. Meanwhile  so  large  was  the  trading,  and 
so  exclusive  the  regular  Exchange,  that  in  1864 
the  Open  Board  of  Brokers  was  organized,  and 
continued  in  existence  until  1869,  when  consolida- 
tion with  the  old  Board  took  place,  creating  the 
present  Stock  Exchange  with  its  admirable  system 
of  government  and  rules  for  the  transaction  of 
business  .  .  .  [In  July  1866]  Cyrus  W.  Field 
finally  succeeded  in  his  cable  enterprise,  and  in 
the  following  month  London  prices  began  to  be 
regularly  received  by  cable  in  New  York.  Ar- 
bitrage transactions  soon  started.  The  next  year 
the  stock-indicator  was  adopted.  Telephones  were 
introduced  in  1878.  The  Stock  Clearing-House 
was  established  in  1892,  this  being  undoubtedly 
the  most  important  contribution  to  the  mechanism 
of  the  Street  since  the  organization  of  the  Bank 
Clearing-House  forty  years  earlier.  It  has  ex- 
panded indefinitely  the  facilities  of  the  stock- 
market.  With  the  consolidation  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change and  the  Open  Board  of  Brokers  in  1869, 
we  enter  upon  the  history  of  Wall  Street  practically 
as  it  exists  to-day." — S.  S.  Pratt,  Work  of  Wall 
Street,  pp.  4-20. — "The  government  of  the  [New 
York]  stock  exchange  is  vested  in  a  Governing 
Committee  composed  of  the  president,  treasurer 
and  forty  members.  The  members  of  the  Govern- 
ing Committee  and  the  secretary  constitute  the 
officers  of  the  exchange.  One-fourth  of  the  mem- 
bership is  elected  each  year.  ,  .  .  In  addition  to 
the  Governing  Committee  there  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  so-called  standing  committees  to  each  of 
which  is  assigned  special  duties.  [Stock  exchanges 
throughout  the  United  States  follow  the  model  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange]." — T.  Conway,  Jr., 
and  A.  W.  Atwood,  Investment  and  speculation, 
p.  16. 

1825. — England's  commercial  crisis.    See  Eng- 
iand:  1820-1827. 


1909. — Wall  Street  investigation. — Report  on 
the  operations  of  the  stock  exchange  and  other 
exchanges  of  New  York  City. — In  December, 
1908,  a  special  committee,  having  Horace  White 
for  its  chairman,  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Hughes,  of  the  state  of  New  York,  to  investigate 
and  report  "what  changes,  if  any,  are  advisable 
in  the  laws  of  the  State  bearing  upon  speculation 
in  securities  and  commodities,  or  relating  to  the 
protection  of  investors,  or  with  regard  to  the 
instrumentalities  and  organizations  used  in  deal- 
ings in  securities  and  commodities  which  are  the 
subject  of  speculation."  On  June  7,  1909,  the 
committee  submitted  to  the  governor  an  extended 
report,  describing  and  discussing  the  organizations, 
the  instrumentalities  and  the  methods  employed  in 
the  dealings  with  which  their  inquiry  had  to  do. 
The  following  excerpts  from  this  important  report 
(known  commonly  as  the  "Report  on  Wall  Street") 
may  suffice,  perhaps,  to  convey  the  main  matters 
of  information  afforded  by  it  and  the  more  valuable 
conclusions  at   which  the  committee  arrived: 

"In  law,  speculation  becomes  gambling  when 
the  trading  which  it  involves  does  not  lead,  and 
is  not  intended  to  lead,  to  the  actual  passing  from 
hand  to  hand  of  the  property  that  is  dealt  in.  .  .  . 
The  rules  of  all  the  exchanges  forbid  gambling  as 
defined  by  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  case 
of  Hurd  vs.  Taylor,  181  N.  Y.  231];  but  they 
make  so  easy  a  technical  delivery  of  the  property 
contracted  for,  that  the  practical  effect  of  much 
speculation,  in  point  of  form  legitimate,  is  not 
greatly  different  from  that  of  gambling.  Con- 
tracts to  buy  may  be  privately  offset  by  contracts 
to  sell.  The  offsetting  may  be  done,  in  a  sys- 
tematic way,  by  clearing  houses,  or  by  'ring  settle- 
ments.' W^here  deliveries  are  actually  made,  prop- 
erty may  be  temporarily  borrowed  for  the  purpose. 
In  these  ways,  speculation  which  has  the  legal 
traits  of  legitimate  dealing  may  go  on  almost  as 
freely  as  mere  wagering,  and  may  have  most  of 
the  pecuniary  and  immoral  effects  of  gambling 
on  a  large  scale.  A  real  distinction  exists  between 
speculation  which  is  carried  on  by  persons  of 
means  and  experience,  and  based  on  an  intelligent 
forecast,  and  that  which  is  carried  on  by  persons 
without  these  qualifications.  The  former  is  closely 
connected  with  regular  business.  While  not  unac- 
companied by  waste  and  loss,  this  speculation 
accomplishes  an  amount  of  good  which  offsets 
much  of  its  cost.  The  latter  does  but  a  small 
amount  of  good  and  an  almost  incalculable  amount 
of  evil.  .  .  .  The  volume  of  transactions  indicates 
that  the  Exchange  is  to-day  probably  the  most 
important  financial  institution  in  the  world.  In 
the  .  .  .  decade  [prior  to  1909]  the  average  annual 
sales  of  shares  have  been  196,500,000  at  prices  in- 
volving an  annual  average  turnover  of  nearly 
$15,500,000,000;  bond  transactions  averaged  about 
$800,000,000.  ...  It  is  unquestionable  that  only 
a  small  part  of  the  transactions  upon  the  Ex- 
change is  of  an  investment  character;  a  substantial 
part  may  be  characterized  as  virtually  gambling. 
Yet  we  are  unable  to  see  how  the  State  could 
distinguish  by  law  between  proper  and  improper 
transactions,  since  the  forms  and  the  mechanisms 
used  are  identical.  Rigid  statutes  directed  against 
the  latter  would  seriously  interfere  with  the  for- 
mer. The  experience  of  Germany  with  similar 
legislation  is  illuminating.  But  the  Exchange,  with 
the  plenary  power  over  members  and  their  op- 
erations, could  provide  correctives,  as  we  shall 
show.  Purchasing  securities  on  margin  is  as  legiti- 
mate a  transaction  as  a  purchase  of  any  other  prop- 
erty in  which  part  payment  is  deferred.     We  there- 
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fore  see  no  reason  whatsoever  for  recommending 
the  radical  change  suggested,  that  margin  trading 
be  prohibited.  ...  In  so  far  as  losses  ,are  due 
to  insufficient  margins,  they  would  be  materially 
reduced  if  the  customary  percentage  of  margins 
were  increased.  The  amount  of  margin  which  a 
broker  requires  from  a  speculative  buyer  of  stocks 
depends,  in  each  case,  on  the  credit  of  the  buyer; 
and  the  amount  of  credit  which  one  person  may 
extend  to  another  is  a  dangerous  subject  on  which 
to  legislate.  Upon  the  other  hand,  a  rule  made  by 
the  Exchange  could  safely  deal  with  the  prevalent 
rate  of  margins  required  from  customers.  In  pref- 
erence, therefore,  to  recommending  legislation,  we 
urge  upon  all  brokers  to  discourage  speculation 
upon  small  margins  and  upon  the  Exchange  to 
use  its  influence,  and,  if  necessary,  its  power,  to 
prevent  members  from  soliciting  and  generally  ac- 
cepting business  on  a  less  margin  than  20  per 
cent.  'Pyramiding,'  which  is  the  use  of  paper 
profits  in  stock  transactions  as  a  margin  for 
further  commitments,  should  be  discouraged.  The 
practice  tends  to  produce  more  extreme  fluctuations 
and  more  rapid  wiping  out  of  margins.  .  .  .  We 
have  been  strongly  urged  to  advise  the  prohibition 
or  limitation  of  short  sales,  not  only  on  the  the- 
ory that  it  is  wrong  to  agree  to  sell  what  one 
does  not  possess,  but  that  such  sales  reduce  the 
market  price  of  the  securities  involved.  We  do 
not  think  that  it  is  wrong  to  agree  to  sell  some- 
thing that  one  does  not  now  possess,  but  expects  to 
obtain  later.  Contracts  and  agreements  to  sell, 
and  deliver  in  the  future,  property  which  one  does 
not  possess  at  the  time  of  the  contract,  are  com- 
mon in  all  kinds  of  business.  The  man  who  has 
'sold  short'  must,  some  day  buy  in  order  to  return 
the  stock  which  he  has  borrowed  to  make  the 
short  sale.  Short-sellers  endeavor  to  select  times 
when  prices  seem  high  in  order  to  sell,  and  times 
when  prices  seem  low  in  order  to  buy,  their  ac- 
tion in  both  cases  serving  to  lessen  advances  and 
diminish  declines  of  price.  In  other  words,  short- 
selling  tends  to  produce  steadiness  in  prices,  which 
is  an  advantage  to  the  community.  No  other  means 
of  restraining  unwarranted  marking  up  and  down 
of  prices  has  been  suggested  to  us.  ...  A  subject 
to  which  we  have  devoted  much  time  and  thought 
is  that  of  the  manipulation  of  prices  by  large 
interests.  This  falls  into  two  general  classes:  (i.) 
That  which  is  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  market  for  issues  of  new  securities. 
(2.)  That  which  is  designed  to  serve  merely  specu- 
lative purposes  in  the  endeavor  to  make  a  profit 
as  the  result  of  fluctuations  which  have  been 
planned  in  advance.  The  first  kind  of  manipula- 
tion has  certain  advantages,  and  when  not  accom- 
panied by  'matched  orders'  is  unobjectionable  per 
se.  .  .  .  The  second  kind  of  manipulation  men- 
tioned is  undoubtedly  open  to  serious  criticism. 
It  has  for  its  object  either  the  creation  of  high 
prices  for  particular  stocks,  in  order  to  draw  in 
the  public  as  buyers  and  to  unload  upon  them 
the  holdings  of  the  operators,  or  to  depress  the 
prices  and  induce  the  public  to  sell.  There  have 
been  instances  of  gross  and  unjustifiable  manipu- 
lation of  securities,  as  in  the  case  of  American  Ice 
stock.  While  we  have  been  unable  to  discover 
any  complete  remedy  short  of  abolishing  the  Stock 
Exchange  itself,  we  are  convinced  that  the  Ex- 
change can  prevent  the  worst  forms  of  this  evil 
by  exercising  its  influence  and  authority  over  the 
members  to  prevent  them.  When  continued  ma- 
nipulation exists  it  is  patent  to  experienced  ob- 
servers. In  the  foregoing  discussion  we  have  con- 
fined   ourselves    to    bona-fide    sales.      So.  far    as 


manipulation  of  either  class  is  based  upon  fictitious 
or  so-called  'wash  sales'  it  is  open  to  the  severest 
condemnation,  and  should  be  prevented  by  all  pos- 
sible means.  These  fictitious  sales  are  forbidden 
by  the  rules  of  all  the  regular  exchanges,  and  are 
not  enforceable  at  law.  They  are  less  frequent 
than  many  persons  suppose.  .  .  .  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  class  of  transactions  called  'matched 
orders,'  which  differ  materially  from  those  al- 
ready mentioned,  in  that  they  are  actual  and  en- 
forceable contracts.  We  refer  to  that  class  of  trans- 
actions, engineered  by  some  manipulator,  who 
sends  a  number  of  orders  simultaneously  to  dif- 
ferent brokers,  some  to  buy  and  some  to  sell. 
These  brokers,  without  knowing  that  other  brokers 
have  countervailing  orders  from  the  same  principal, 
execute  their  orders  upon  the  floor  of  the  Exchange, 
and  the  transactions  become  binding  contracts; 
they  cause  an  appearance  of  activity  in  a  certain 
security  which  is  unreal.  Since  they  are  legal  and 
binding,  we  find  a  difficulty  in  suggesting  a  legisla- 
tive remedy.  But  where  the  activities  of  two  or 
more  brokers  in  a  certain  security  become  so  ex- 
treme as  to  indicate  manipulation  rather  than  genu- 
ine transactions,  the  officers  of  the  Exchange  would 
be  remiss  unless  they  exercised  their  influence  and 
authority  upon  such  members.  .  .  .  The  subject  of 
corners  in  the  stock  market  has  engaged  our  at- 
tention. The  Stock  Exchange  might  properly  adopt 
a  rule  providing  that  the  governors  shall  have 
power  to  decide  when  a  corner  exists  and  to  fix 
a  settlement  price,  so  as  to  relieve  innocent  persons 
from  the  injury  or  ruin  which  may  result  there- 
from. The  mere  exfstence  of  such  a  rule  would 
tend  to  prevent  corners."  Speaking  in  a  general 
way,  it  may  be  said  that  the  committee  holds  the 
directorate  of  the  stock  exchange  responsible  for 
evils  connected  with  the  operations  that  are  cen- 
tralized by  it.  "It  has  almost  unHmited  power  over 
the  conduct  of  its  members  [says  the  report]  and 
it  can  subject  them  to  instant  discipline  for  wrong- 
doing. [As  a  voluntary  organization  it  is  more 
free  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  than  it  would 
be  if  incorporated  and  brought  under  the  author- 
ity and  supervision  of  the  state  and  the  process  of 
the  courts.  Hence  the  committee  refrains  from 
advising  the  incorporation  of  the  exchange;  but 
it  does  so  only  on  the  assumption  that  it]  will 
in  the  future  take  full  advantage  of  the  powers 
conferred  upon  it  by  its  voluntary  organization." 
In  the  past  it  has  failed  to  do  so.  At  the  same 
time,  the  committee  corrects  an  erroneous  public 
notion  that  Wall  street  and  the  stock  exchange 
are  one  and  the  same  thing.  "An  investigation  was 
made  of  the  transactions  on  the  Exchange  for  a 
given  day,  when  the  sales  were  1,500,000  shares. 
The  returns  showed  that  on  that  day  52  per  cent, 
of  the  total  transactions  on  the  Exchange  ap- 
parently originated  in  New  York  city,  and  48  per 
cent,  in  other  localities."  The  operations  of  the 
various  other  trading  exchanges  in  New  York, — 
the  Consolidated  Stock  Exchange,  "the  curb,"  so 
called,  and  the  several  "commodity  exchanges," 
where  dealings  in  produce,  cotton,  coffee,  etc.,  are 
centered, — are  discussed  in  the  report,  with  dis- 
approval of  some.  On  the  much  debated  question, 
whether  dealing  in  "futures," — the  selling  of  agri- 
cultural products  for  future  delivery, — should  be 
prohibited  or  otherwise  interfered  with,  the  com- 
mittee agreed  that  "selling  for  future  delivery,  based 
upon  a  forecast  of  future  conditions  of  supply 
and  demand,  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  world's 
commercial  machinery,  by  which  prices  are,  as  far 
as  i)ossiblo,  equalized  throughout  the  year  to  the 
advantage  of  both  producer  and  consumer."    "The 
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Hughes'  commit  let-  rt'i)()rtfd  that  approximatt-ly  8<; 
per  cent  of  the  orders  executed  on  the  curb  come 
from  stock-exchange  houses.  The  close  relation- 
ship between  the  New  York  Curb  Market  and 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  is  indicated  also  by 
the  fact  that  the  curb  market,  as  expressed  in  its 
rules,  permits  dealing  only  in  securities  not  listed 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  .  .  .  [The  chief 
economic  function  of  the  Curb  is  that  of  a  pre- 
liminary market.]  In  the  amount  of  business  trans- 
acted in  the  United  States  the  New  York  Curb 
is  second  only  to  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange." 
— S.  Huebner,  Stock  market,  pp.  8-g. 

1914-1918. — Effect  of  outbreak  of  the  World 
War  on  stock  exchanges. — "The  first  shock  of  the 
war  in  Paris,  as  in  London  and  New  York,  was 
felt  on  the  bourse.  As  long  as  trading  was  per- 
mitted, frightened  sellers  sought  to  turn  their  se- 
curities into  ready  money  at  whatever  price  they 
would  bring.  Part  of  the  weakness  of  the  Paris 
bourse  through  July  was  due  to  weakness  in  Vi- 
enna, in  Berlin,  in  Amsterdam  and  other  centers. 
Vienna  appears  to  have  felt  the  shock  of  ap- 
proaching war  first,  a  fall  of  from  lo  to  12  per 
cent  in  stocks  taking  place  there  on  July  13,  pre- 
ceded by  four  bear  days  beginning  with  July  2. 
Paris  had  troubles  enough  of  its  own  before  this, 
but  seems  not  to  have  taken  the  assassination  of 
the  Austrian  Crown  Prince  at  Sarajevo  on  June  28 
very  seriously.  From  the  very  moment  that  this 
occurred,  Vienna  was  disturbed.  In  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  appears  to  have  been  little  more 
than  a  recognition  that  the  situation  called  for 
tact  and  decorum.  .  .  .  But  French  financial  pa- 
pers continued  for  a  time  the  discussion  of  their 
local  problems,  particularly  the  new  taxation  on 
securities  and  incomes,  and  the  causes  other  than 
Sarajevo  affecting  the  bourse.  On  July  20  Vienna 
had  a  further  heavy  decline  in  stocks.  It  was 
July  23  before  Paris  and  Berlin  had  their  real 
war  panic  in  the  stock  markets.  There  had  mean- 
while been  reflexes  in  the  stock  exchanges  in  Lon- 
don and  New  York.  By  July  25  selling  in  both 
markets,  on  foreign  account,  was  very  heavy.  On 
July  27  the  Vienna  exchange  was  closed.  The 
next  day  Austria  declared  war  on  Serbia.  Bourses 
were  closed  on  July  28  in  Montreal,  Toronto  and 
Madrid.  On  July  2q  the  Berlin  bourse  discon- 
tinued quotations.  By  July  30  the  panic  had 
reached  London  and  bourses  were  closed  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  in  all  South  American  countries. 
The  Coulisse  (curb  market)  was  closed  in  Paris  on 
that  day.  On  the  same  day  the  Parquet,  the  official 
bourse  in  Paris,  virtually  suspended  selHng,  al- 
though it  was  not  officially  closed  till  September  3, 
when  the  French  Government  withdrew  from  Paris 
to  Bordeaux.  On  July  31  the  London  stock  ex- 
change was  closed  and  a  few  hours  later  on  the 
same  day,  four  minutes  before  time  for  opening 
the  New  York  stock  exchange,  the  authorities  of 
that  institution  announced  to  the  anxious  brokers 
that  it  would  not  open.  Enormous  selling  orders 
from  Europe  and  from  frightened  Americans  had 
accumulated  in  their  hands  overnight,  seUing  or- 
ders 'at  the  market'  (meaning  at  any  price  what- 
ever), the  'bears'  had  already  covered  their  short 
sales,  and  it  was  clear  that  New  York  alone  could 
not  stand  the  strain  of  the  concentrated  selling 
of  a  frightened  world.  On  August  i,  Germany  de- 
clared war  on  Russia,  and  late  at  night  on  August  4, 
England  declared  war  on  Germany.  The  decline 
in  prices  on  the  Paris  bourse  was  very  great. 
From  July  30  to  December  7,  when  the  bourse 
was  reopened,  for  cash  trading  only,  in  Paris,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  get  quotations  that  mean  much. 
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After  the  bourse  was  ofQcially  closed  on  Septem- 
ber 3,  quotations  on  the  bourse  of  Bordeaux,  and 
even  the  Lyons  bourse,  give  some  index  of  condi- 
tions, but  neither  these  markets,  nor  the  market 
at  Paris  between  July  30  and  December  7,  repre- 
sented a  large  enough  volume  of  transactions  to 
be  really  significant.  .  .  .  New  York  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  heavy  selling  by  frightened  European  in- 
vestors of  securities  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
These  securities,  sold  for  cash  in  the  New  York 
market,  gave  rise  to  an  enormous  volume  of  de- 
mand indebtedness  on  the  part  of  New  York 
brokers  to  their  European  clients  and  enormously 
increased  the  demand  for  sight  exchange  on  Lon- 
don. At  the  same  time  the  shock  of  the  war  had 
demoralized  the  London  foreign  exchange  market 
and  had  interrupted  the  relations  between  New 
York  and  London  bankers  which  would  ordinarily 
make  possible  the  creation  of  a  new  supply  of 
finance  bills  on  London  with  which  to  make  these 
payments.  Ordinarily,  New  York  bankers,  if  they 
are  willing  to  pay  the  interest  rates  demanded,  have 
large  leeway  in  drawing  time  finance  bills  on  their 
London  correspondents,  which,  accepted  by  these 
correspondents,  may  be  discounted  in  the  London 
market  and  provide  cash  funds  against  which  New 
York  bankers  may  draw.  But  the  credit  of  the 
London  acceptance  houses  was  heavily  shaken  by 
the  war  and  the  business  of  accepting  and  dis- 
counting in  London  was  practically  stopped  for  a 
time.  The  only  way,  therefore,  by  which  New 
York  banks  could  increase  their  supply  of  sterling 
exchange  was  by  the  actual  shipment  of  gold,  and 
this  became  impossible  after  England  declared  war 
on  Germany  and  the  seas  became  unsafe  for  ship- 
ping. Under  these  conditions,  exchange  rates  on 
London  soared  to  unprecedented  heights.  Five,  six 
and  even  seven  dollars  a  pound  were  paid  in  cer- 
tain cases.  These  high  rates  are  not  representative 
of  an  organized  market,  but  merely  of  the  virtual 
absence  of  available  credits  in  London  and  of  the 
necessities  of  urgent  purchasers  anxious  to  honor 
their  obligations  in  London.  In  this  unprecedented 
situation,  the  New  York  stock  exchange  was  forced 
to  close.  In  all  its  long  history  this  institution 
had  been  closed  but  once  before,  in  the  panic  of 
1873,  and  then  only  for  a  period  of  ten  days.  It 
closed  July  31,  1Q14,  for  an  indefinite  period  and 
virtually  all  the  other  stock  exchanges  of  the  United 
States  followed  its  lead.  It  was  not  until  No- 
vember 28,  1914,  that  it  was  reopened  at  all,  and 
then  only  for  bond  trading  for  cash  or  'regular 
way'  {i.e.,  on  the  daily  settlement  basis)  and  at 
minimum  prices  fixed  by  a  committee  of  the  stock 
exchange.  On  Saturday,  December  12,  a  restricted 
list  of  stocks,  excluding  those  in  which  there  was 
danger  of  heavy  international  selling,  was  admitted 
for  cash  or  'regular  way'  trading  again,  with  mini- 
mum prices  fixed  by  a  committee.  All  stocks  were 
.admitted  on  December  15,  1914,  but  minimum 
prices  prevailed  for  a  number  of  weeks  following. 
All  restrictions  on  prices  were  finally  removed  on 
April  I,  19x5.  The  stock  exchange  was  in  a  fairly 
strong  position  in  July,  1914.  Prices  had  declined 
since  early  in  the  year,"  and  the  high  prices  of 
19 14  were  not  high  as  compared  with  earlier  years. 
Various  uncertainties  as  to  the  future  of  business 
had  led,  moreover,  to  a  large  short  interest  which 
constituted  a  protection  when  further  selling  should 
come,  as  the  shorts  would  take  advantage  of  fur- 
ther declines  to  'take  profits.'  There  had  been  a 
reduced  volume  of  speculation  for  a  number  of 
years.  [In  1913  share  sales  had  amounted  to  only 
83  millions  and  in  1914  to  47  millions.]  The  last 
preceding  year  of  real  stock  exchange  activity  had 
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been  1909,  when  214,000,000  shares  were  sold.  .  .  . 
Even  1909  had  not  been  a  year  of  extraordinary 
stock  exchange  activity.  In  1906,  284,000,000  shares 
had  been  sold;  in  1905,  263,000,000;  in  1901,  266,- 
000,000.  A  number  of  other  years  had  approached 
1909  in  magnitude.  One  must  go  back  to  1897 
to  find  a  year  in  which  share  sales  were  as  low  as 
1913.  The  quiet  selling  that  had  been  going  on 
on  the  part  of  European  investors  for  some  months 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  had  evidently  led 
to  some  expansion  of  bank  collateral  loans.  None 
the  less,  this  volume  of  collateral  loans  was  not 
alarmingly  great,  and  both  the  banks  and  the 
stock  market  were  in  good  position  to  rtieet  any 
ordinary  emergency.  New  York  had  at  all  events 
one  advantage  over  London  and  Paris,  in  that  the 
daily  settlement  prevailing  in  New  York  made  it 
possible  to  test  the  solvency  of  brokers  every  day 
and  there  was  no  fortnight's  accumulation  of  weak- 
ness when  the  shock  came.  But  the  emergency 
that  came  was  one  that  could  not  be  met.  In  cer- 
tain securities  held  in  large  quantities  by  European 
investors  the  selling  was  terrific  and  the  declines 
in  prices  were  startling.  .  .  .  The  general  averages 
also  showed  startling  declines.  Twenty-five  typi- 
cal railway  stocks  had  an  average  price  of  78.18 
at  the  end  of  June,  1914.  They  declined  to  66.78 
for  their  closing  price  in  July.  Twenty-five  typical 
industrial  stocks  which  had  a  closing  price  of  58.19 
in  June,  1914,  dropped  to  48.76  by  the  end  of 
July.  The  combined  average  of  these  rails  and 
industrials  dropped  from  68.18  at  the  end  of  June 
to  57.77  by  the  end  of  July.  The  dechne  in  bond 
prices  was  less  dramatic.  Forty  representative 
bonds  had  as  an  average  closing  price  at  the  end 
of  June  86.56,  and  their  price  when  the  stock 
exchange  closed  was  82.73." — B.  M.  Anderson,  Jr., 
Effects  of  the  war  on  money,  credit  and  banking 
in  France  and  the  United  States,  pp.  45-48,  145- 
148. — See  also  Money  and  banking:  Modern: 
1914-1916:  Closing  of  stock  exchanges. 

Also  in:  W.  Bagehot,  Lombard  Street,  a  de- 
scription of  the  money  market. — H.  Clews,  Twenty- 
eight  years  in  Wall  Street. — C.  Duguid,  Story  of 
the  London  Stock  Exchange. — H.  White,  Money 
and  batik^ng. 

STOCK  OWNERSHIP.  See  Trusts:  United 
States:  1907:   Chief  existing  combinations. 

STOCKACH,  Battle  of  (1799).  See  France: 
1798-1799  (August-April). 

STOCKBRIDGE  INDIANS.  — "The  Stock- 
bridge  Indians  were  originally  a  part  of  the  Housa- 
tannuck  Tribe  [MohegansJ,  to  whom  the  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts  granted  or  secured  a  town- 
ship Jafterward  called  Stockbridgel  in  the  year 
1736.  Their  number  was  increased  by  Wappingers 
and  Mohikanders,  and  perhaps  also  by  Indians 
belonging  to  several  other  tribes,  both  of  New 
England  and  New  York.  Since  their  removal  to 
New  Stockbridge  and  Brotherton,  in  the  western 
parts  of  New  York,  they  have  been  joined  by 
Mohegans  and  other  Indians  from  East  Connecti- 
cut, and  even  from  Rhode  Island  and  Long  Island." 
-—A.  Gallatin,  Synopsis  of  Indian  tribes  {Archoe- 
ologia  Americana,  v.  2,  p.  35). 

Also  in:  A.  Holmes,  Annals  of  America,  1736, 
V.  2. — S.  G.  Drake,  Aboriginal  races,  p.   15. 

STOCKHOLM,  capital  of  Sweden,  situated  on 
islands,  peninsulas,  and  the  narrow  strip  which 
separates  Lake  Malar  from  the  Baltic.  Stockholm 
was  founded  about  1255  by  Hirger  Jarl,  who  built 
a  fortress  on  the  island  of  Stadholm  in  the  short 
river  that  forms  the  outlet  from  Lake  Malar. 
The  modern  city  is  divided  into  three  main  parts, 
Norrmalm,  Sodermalm,  and  Staden,  the  latter  of 
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which  grew  up  under  the  protection  of  Jarl's  for- 
tress on  Stadholm  within  the  shelter  of  his  strongly 
fortified  city  wall.  The  fringe  of  islands  which 
protects  the  city  from  the  Baltic  has  earned  for 
it  the  name  "Venice  of  the  North."  Except  for 
the  more  ancient  Staden,  it  is  a  city  of  broad 
streets,  with  handsome  buildings.  From  the  begin- 
ning Stockholm  was  commercially  important.  It  is 
now  the  most  important  business  center  in  Swe- 
den, and  the  seat  of  a  large  number  of  industries. 
Its  population  at  the  end  of  December,  1921,  was 
422,042. — See  also  Civic  beauty:  Stockholm; 
Libraries:  Modern:  Scandinavian  states:  Sweden; 
ScANDiNA\aAN  STATES:   1397-1527:  Map. 

1471. — Battle  of  the  Brunkelberg.  See  Scan- 
dinavian states:  1397-1527. 

1520. — Massacre  by  Christian  II.  See  Sweden: 
1436-1532. 

1521-1523. — Siege  by  Gustavus  Vasa.  See 
Scandinavian  states:  1397-1527;  Sweden:  1470- 
1523- 

1612. — Attacked  by  the  Danes.  See  Sweden: 
1611-1629. 

1897. — Exposition. — A  Scandinavian  industrial 
exposition,  which  proved  exceedingly  attractive,  was 
held  with  much  success  at  Stockholm  in  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  of  1897. 

STOCKHOLM,  Treaties  of  (1720;  1813).  See 
Sweden:   1719-1721;  Germany:   1812-1813. 

STOCKHOLM  CONFERENCE,  meeting  of 
SociaUsts  of  all  countries,  scheduled  for  September, 
1917.  The  conference  was  proposed  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Deputies  in  Petro- 
grad.  The  idea  was  that  the  Socialists  of  the 
warring  nations  might  lay  the  basis  of  an  imme- 
diate peace.  The  Russian  Provisional  government 
accepted  the  scheme  at  first  but  later  refused  official 
recognition  to  the  Russian  delegates.  The  British, 
French,  and  American  governments  refused  pass- 
ports to  delegates  from  their  respective  countries, 
and  the  conference  never  met. — See  also  England: 
191 7:   Labor  party  and  the  Stockholm  conference. 

STOCKS  AND  BONDS.  See  Equity  law: 
1836;  also  Stock  exchange. 

STOCKTON,  Richard  (1730-1781),  American 
lawyer.  Signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
1776.  See  U.S.A.:  1776  (July):  Text  of  Decla- 
ration  of   Independence. 

STOCKTON,  Robert  Field  (1795-1866),  Amer- 
ican naval  officer.  Commanded  the  Pacific  squad- 
ron and  aided  in  the  conquest  of  Cahfornia,  1846- 
1847.     See  California:    1846-1847. 

STOCKTON  AND  DARLINGTON  RAIL- 
WAY,. England.    See  Railroads:  1759-1881. 

STODDARD,  Amos  (1762-1813),  American 
soldier  and  statesman.  Appointed  first  American 
civil  commandant  of  Upper  Louisiana,  1803 ;  Gov- 
ernor of  Missouri,  1804-1805.  See  Missouri:  1803- 
1812. 

STOICISM.  See  Ethics:  Greece,  Ancient:  B.  C. 
4th  century;  B.C.  2nd-A.  D.  4th  centuries; 
Athens:  B.C.  336-322;  Greek  literature:  Greco- 
Roman  period:  Lucian,  etc.;  Hellenism:  Hel- 
lenism and  the  Romans;  Rome:   Empire:    138-180. 

STOKE,  Battle  of  (1487).  See  England:  1485- 
1509- 

STOLA. — The  Roman  ladies  wore,  by  way  of 
under  garment,  a  long  tunic  descending  to  the  feet, 
and  more  particularly  denominated  "stola."  This 
later  gave  jjlacc  to  (he  "palla,"  the  Greek  "hima- 
tion."— See  also  Himation. 

STOLHOFEN,  small  village  in  Baden,  Ger- 
many, near  the  Rhine,  twenty-three  miles  south- 
west of  Karlsruhe.  The  Stolhofen  lines  were  an 
important   defense  against   the   French   during  the 
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War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  See  Germany: 
1706-1711. 

STOLYPIN,  Peter  Arkadievitch  (iSb.viqii), 
Russian  statesman.  Governor  of  Grodno,  iqo2- 
IQ05;  premier,  iqoo-iqii.  See  Russia:  igob-igii; 
1Q07-IQ12;    1QOQ-1911. 

STONE,  Barton  Warren  (1772-1844),  Amer- 
ican divine.  Organized  the  Christian  church,  1804. 
See  Christian  church  ;  Disciples  of  Christ. 

STONE,  Charles  Pomeroy  (1824-1887),  Amer- 
ican soldier.  Held  responsible  for  the  defeat  at 
Ball's  Bluff.  See  U.S.A.:  1861  (October:  Vir- 
ginia) :  Affair  at  Ball's  Bluff. 

STONE,  Ellen  Maria  (b.  1846),  American 
missionary.  Abducted  by  Turkish  brigands,  1901. 
See  Turkey:  iqoi-1902. 

STONE,  Lucy  (1813-1893),  American  woman 
suffragist.  See  Suffrage,  Woman:  United  States: 
1850-1900. 

STONE,  Thomas  (1743-1787),  American 
statesman.  Signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
1776.  See  U.S.A.:  1776  (July):  Text  of  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

STONE,  William  (c.  1603-1661),  English  col- 
onist. Appointed  governor  of  the  province  of 
Maryland,  1648.    See  Maryland:  1650-1675. 

STONE  AGE,  BRONZE  AGE,  IRON  AGE. 
— "Human  rehcs  of  great  antiquity  occur,  more  or 
less  abundantly,  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  .  .  . 
The  antiquities  referred  to  are  of  many  kinds — 
dwelling-places,  sepulchral  and  other  monuments, 
forts  and  camps,  and  a  great  harvest  of  imple- 
ments and  ornaments  of  stone  and  metal.  In  seek- 
ing to  classify  these  relics  and  remains  according 
to  their  relative  antiquity,  archaeologists  have  se- 
lected the  implements  and  ornaments  as  affording 
the  most  satisfactory  basis  for  such  an  arrange- 
ment, and  they  divide  prehistoric  time  into  three 
periods,  which  are  termed  respectively  the  Stone 
Age,  the  Bronze  Age,  and  the  Iron  Age.  Of  these 
periods  the  earliest  was  the  Stone  Age,  when  im- 
plements and  ornaments  were  formed  exclusively 
of  stone,  wood,  horn,  and  bone.  The  use  of  metal 
for  such  purposes  was  then  quite  unknown.  To 
the  Stone  Age  succeeded  the  Age  of  Bronze,  at 
which  time  cutting  instruments,  such  as  swords 
and  knives  and  axes,  began  to  be  made  of  copper, 
and  an  alloy  of  that  metal  and  tin.  When  in  the 
course  of  time  iron  replaced  bronze  for  cutting- 
instruments,  the  Bronze  Age  came  to  an  end  and 
the  Iron  Age  supervened.  .  .  .  The  archaeological 
periods  are  simply  so  many  phases  of  civilization, 
and  it  is  conceivable  that  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron 
Ages  might  have  been  contemporaneous  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  one  and  the  same  continent.  ...  It 
has  been  found  necessary  within  recent  years  to 
subdivide  the  Stone  Age  into  two  periods,  called 
respectively  the  Old  Stone  and  New  Stone  Ages; 
or,  to  employ  the  terms  suggested  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock  [Lord  Avebury],  and  now  generally 
adopted  the  PalaeoHthic  and  Neolithic  periods.  [See 
Europe:  Prehistoric]  The  stone  implements  be- 
longing to  the  older  of  these  periods  show  but  little 
variety  of  form,  and  are  very  rudely  fashioned, 
being  merely  roughly  chipped  into  shape,  and  never 
ground  or  polished." — J.  Geikie,  Prehistoric  Eu- 
rope, pp.  5-1 1. — See  also  ^gean  civilization:  Ex- 
cavations and  antiquities:  Northern  Greece  and  the 
islands,  to  MinoanAge;  Africa:  Races  of  Africa: 
Prehistoric  peoples. 

STONE  OF  DESTINY.     See  Lia-Fail. 

STONE  OF  SCONE,  part  of  coronation  chair 
of  Scotch  kings.    See  Westminster  Abbey. 

STONE  OF  THE  SUN,  Aztec  monument.  See 
Mexico:  Aboriginal  peoples. 
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STONE  RIVER,  or  MURFREESBOR- 
OUGH,  Battle  of  (1S62).  See  U.S.A.;  1862-1863 
(December- January;  Tennessee) . 

STONE  STREET,  old  Roman  road  which  runs 
from   London   to   Chichester. 

STONEHENGE,  circular  group  of  huge  stand- 
ing stones  on  Salisbury  Plain,  Wiltshire,  England. 
They  have  been  the  subject  of  endless  archaiological 
disputes.  The  earliest  mention  of  them  by  Hen- 
nius  in  the  ninth  century  indicates  that  they  were 
raised  as  a  memorial  to  400  nobles  killed  near  this 
place  by  Hengist  in  472.  The  Romans,  the  invisible 
spirits  invoked  by  Merlin,  the  Druids,  the  Danes, 
and  tHe  Saxons  have  been  credited  at  different 
times,  by  different  archaeologists  with  the  building 
of  the  rude  and  imposing  structure.  "The  famous 
temple  of  Stonehenge  on  Salisbury  Plain  is  prob- 
ably of  a  later  date  than  Avebury,  since  not  only 
are  some  of  the  stones  used  in  its  construction 
worked,  but  the  surrounding  barrows  are  more 
elaborate  than  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
latter.  [See  also  Avebury.]  It  consisted  of  a 
circle  100  feet  in  diameter,  of  large  upright  blocks 
of  sarsen  stone,  12  feet  7  inches  high,  bearing 
imposts  dovetailed  into  each  other,  so  as  to  form 
a  continuous  architrave.  Nine  feet  within  this  was 
a  circle  of  small  foreign  stones  .  .  .  and  within  this 
five  great  trilithons  of  sarsen  stone,  forming  3 
horse-shoe,  then  a  horse-shoe  of  foreign  stones, 
eight  feet  high,  and  in  the  centre  a  slab  of  mica- 
ceous sandstone  called  the  altar-stone.  ...  At  a 
distance  of  100  feet  from  the  outer  Hne  a  small 
ramp,  with  a  ditch  outside,  formed  the  outer  circle, 
300  feet  in  diameter,  which  cuts  a  low  barrow  and 
includes  another,  and  therefore  is  evidently  of 
later  date  than  some  of  the  barrows  of  the  dis- 
trict."— W.  B.  Dawkins,  Early  man  in  Britain, 
PP-  372-374. — "Stonehenge  .  .  .  may,  I  think,  be 
regarded  as  a  monument  of  the  Bronze  Age,  though 
apparently  it  was  not  all  erected  at  one  time,  the 
inner  circle  of  small,  unwrought,  blue  stones  being 
probably  older  than  the  rest;  as  regards  Abury, 
since  the  stones  are  all  in  their  natural  condition, 
while  those  of  Stonehenge  are  roughly  hewn,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  Abury  is  the 
older  of  the  two,  and  belongs  either  to  the  close 
of  the  Stone  Age,  or  to  the  commencement  of 
that  of  Bronze.  Both  Abury  and  Stonehenge 
were,  I  believe,  used  as  temples.  Many  of  the 
stone  circles,  however,  have  been  proved  to  be 
burial  places..  In  fact,  a  complete  burial  place 
may  be  described  as  a  dolmen,  covered  by  a  tumu- 
lus, and  surrounded  by  a  stone  circle.  Often,  how- 
ever, we  have  only  the  tumulus,  sometimes  only 
the  dolmen,  and  sometimes  again  only  the  stone 
circle." — J.  Lubbock,  Prehistoric  times,  p.  116. — 
"The  last  night  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
marked  ...  by  a  serious  injury  to  what  remains 
of  the  majestic  monument  of  Stonehenge.  One 
of  the  great  uprights  of  the  outer  circle  of  stones, 
as  well  as  the  cross-piece  mortised  to  it  on  the 
top,  fell  to  the  ground,  thus  destroying  still  further 
the  most  striking  effect  of  this  gigantic  temple  or 
sepulchre.  The  fall  was  probably  caused  by  the 
torrents  of  rain  and  the  violent  winds  that  closed 
the  troubled  record  of  the  year  1900." — The  Times 
(London),  Jan.  4,   1901. 

STONEMAN,  George  (1822-1894),  American 
soldier.  Defeated  a  Confederate  force  near  Salis- 
bury, North  Carolina  in  1865.  See  U.S.A.:  1865 
(April-May). 

STONY  CREEK,  village  in  Ontario,  Canada, 
near  Hamilton  on  the  western  end  of  Lake  On- 
tario. The  British  defeated  the  Americans  here  in 
1813.     See  U.S.A.:    1813    (April-July). 
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STONY  POINT,  Battle  of  (1779).  See 
U.S.A.:   1778-1779:   Washington,  etc. 

STOPFORD,  Sir  Frederick  William 
(1854-  ),  British  soldier.  See  World  War: 
1915:  VI.  Turkey:  a,  4,  xxxiv;  a,  4,  xxxvi;  a,  4, 
xxxviii. 

STORAGE  CELL.  See  Electrical  discovery: 
1803-1905. 

STORM,  Edward  (1749-1794),  Norwegian  poet. 
See  Scandinavian  literature:  1750-1850. 

STORM,  Theodor  Woldsen  (1817-1888),  Ger- 
man poet  and  novelist.  See  German  literature: 
1798-1896. 

STORMBERG,  Battle  of.  See  South  Africa, 
Union  of:   1899   (October-December). 

STORTHING,  or  Storting,  Norwegian  parlia- 
ment.   See  Norway,  Constitution  of. 

STORY,  Joseph  (1779-1845),  American  jurist. 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  1808- 
i8og;  appointed  associate  justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  1811.  See  Equity  law: 
1811-1845;  International  law,  Private:  19th  cen- 
tury. 

STOSSEL,  Anatole  Mikhailovitch  (1848- 
1915),  Russian  general.  Commanded  the  Russian 
forces  at  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur,  1904-1905.  See 
Japan:   1902-1905. 

STOUT,  Sir  Robert  (1844-  ),  British  colo- 
nial statesman.  Premier  of  New  Zealand,  1884- 
1887.    See  New  Zealand:  1876-1890. 

STOWE,  Harriet  Elizabeth  (Beecher)  (1811- 
1896),  American  novehst  and  philanthropist.  See 
American  literature:  1830-1890;  U.S.A.:  1852: 
Appearance  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 

STOWELL,  William  Scott,  Baron  (1745- 
1836),  EngHsh  jurist.  See  Admiralty  law: 
1798;  Blockade:  Meaning;  Embargo:  Definition; 
U.S.A.:  1804-1809. 

STRABO  (c.63  B.  C.-19  A.D.),  Greek  geog- 
rapher and  historian.  See  Greek  literature: 
Greco-Roman  period:  History. 

STRADER  VS.  GRAHAM.    See  U.S.A.:  1857. 

STRADIVARI,  or  Stradivarius,  Antonio 
(1644-1737),  ItaHan  violin-maker.  See  Music: 
Modern:   1607-1737. 

STRAFFORD,  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of 
(1593-1641),  English  statesman.  Appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  the  North,  1628;  privy  coun- 
cillor, 1629;  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  1632;  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  1640;  impeached  by  the  Long 
Parliament  and  condemned  by  a  bill  of  attainder, 
1641.  See  England:  1629-1640;  1640-1641;  Ire- 
land: 1633-1639. 

STRAITS  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE.  See 
Bosporus:  Thracian. 

STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS:  Land.  —  "The 
Straits  Settlements  are  the  British  possesrsions  in 
or  near  the  Malay  peninsula,  deriving  their  name 
from  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  which  divide  that 
peninsula  from  the  great  island  of  Sumatra.  Taken 
from  North  to  South,  they  consist  of  the  island 
of  Penang  with  the  strip  of  mainland  opposite, 
known  as  Province  Wellesley,  the  territory  and  is- 
lands of  the  Dindings,  the  territory  of  Malacca, 
and  the  island  of  Singapore.  [(See  British  em- 
pire: Extent.)  The  seat  of  government  is  at 
Singapore]  Outside  British  territory,  the  penin- 
sula from  the  isthmus  of  Kra  to  the  Southern 
extremity  is  divided  into  a  number  of  states,  gov- 
erned by  native  rulers,  and  partly  independent, 
partly  more  or  less  subject  to  foreign  influence." — 
C.  P.  Lucas,  Historical  geography  of  the  British 
colonies  v.  i,  pp.  9S-96. — Christmas  island  was 
added  to  Singapore  in  1900  and  the  Coros  islands 
in   1903.     In    1906   the   colony    of   Labian    became 
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part  of  the  Straits  Settlements.  The  total  area  of 
the  Straits  Settlements  is  about  1600  square  miles 
and  the  population  in  192 1  was  881,939.  The  chief 
exports  are  tin,  spices,  sago,  tapioca,  buffalo  hides 
and  horns,  rattans,  gutta-percha,  rubber,  gambler, 
gum,  and  copra.  Recently  the  production  of  Para 
rubber  has  taken  precedence  over  all  other  indus- 
tries. 

Conquest  and  settlement  by  British  East  India 
Company.  —  Conflicts  with  the  Dutch.  —  Sir 
Thomas  Raffles  and  his  work  in  establishing 
British  power. — Acquisition  of  Singapore. — 
Straits  Settlements  made  a  crown  colony. — 
— "Through  Captain  Francis  Light,  came  the  first 
permanent  settlement  of  the  English  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  This  enterprising  voyager  married  the 
daughter  of  the  native  ruler  of  Kedah  or  Queda, 
and  .  .  .  [offered]  in  the  name  of  his  father-in-law 
to  cede  an  island  called  Pulo  Penang,  off  the  west 
coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  to  the  East  India 
Company,  in  return  for  a  pension  of  six  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  ...  [In  1786,  during  the  temporary 
administration  of  Sir  John  Macpherson  in  India, 
the  British  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  island  of  Penang, 
which  was  given  the  new  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  island.]  Captain  Light  governed  Penang 
until  his  death  in  1794  and  the  settlement  ad- 
vanced in  prosperity  under  his  patriarchal  admin- 
istration in  spite  of  occasional  disputes  with  the 
ruler  of  Kedah.  About  the  time  of  his  death,  the 
East  India  Company  began  to  take  a  more  direct 
interest  in  the  little  settlement.  The  Protestant 
Netherlands  had  been  overrun  by  the  French,  and 
the  Batavian  Republic,  which  replaced  the  former 
government  of  the  United  Provinces,  was  at  once 
at  war  with  England.  This  gave  the  East  India 
Company  the  opportunity  for  revenging  itself  for 
many  humiliations  and  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
power  of  the  Dutch  in  Asia.  .  .  .  The  value  of 
Penang  [now]  became  more  and  more  evident.  In 
1802,  the  governor.  Sir  George  Leith,  increased 
the  area  of  the  settlement  by  acquiring  from  the 
ruler  of  Queda  for  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  of 
additional  pension  a  district  on  the  mainland  op- 
posite the  island,  eighteen  miles  long  and  three 
miles  broad,  which  he  named  after  the  Governor- 
General  of  India,  the  Province  Wellesley.  In 
1805,  Penang  was  formed  into  a  presidency,  like 
Madras  and  Bombay,  with  a  governor  and  a  coun- 
cil corresponding  directly  with  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral in  India  and  the  Court  of  Directors  in  Eng- 
land. .  .  .  The  British  government  [restored]  the 
former  Dutch  possession  in  the  Spice  Islands  to- 
gether with  the  settlement  of  Malacca  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula  ...  in  1818,  while  the  East  India  Com- 
pany retained  its  former  settlements  of  Bencoolen 
and  Penang.  .  .  .  [In  the  same  year  Sir  Thomas 
Stamford  Raffles  .  .  .  assumed  the  government  of 
Bencoolen  in  Sumatra.]  He  at  once  perceived  that 
the  generosity  of  the  English  ministers  had  given 
the  Dutch  a  fresh  opportunity,  not  only  to  hamper 
English  trade  with  the  Spice  Islands  but  even 
to  control  the  direct  passage  from  India  to  China 
through  which  the  commerce  of  the  Further  East 
with  FvUropc  was  obliged  to  pa.ss.  The  Dutch 
government  controlled  the  straits  between  Sumatra 
and  Java  and  made  preparations  as  soon  as  they 
had  regained  their  former  dependencies  to  arrange 
with  the  rulers  of  Johorc  and  Rhio  for  control  of 
the  narrow  passage  between  Sumatra  and  the 
Malay  Peninsula.  .  .  .  \\s  a  counter-move  which 
would  also  provide  English  commerce  with  an 
outlet  toward  the  Fast,  Raffles  arranged]  with 
the  rulers  of  Johore  for  the  establishment  of  a 
factory    [trading   station]    on    the    little   island    of 
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Singapore,  which  lay  off  the  extreme  point  of  the 
Malay  peninsula.  A  treaty  was  signed  and  pur- 
chase of  the  island  made  on  February  6,  i8ig; 
a  few  days  later  the  British  flag  was  hoisted  and 
the  settlement  commenced.  Singapore  was  at  first 
placed  under  the  control  of  Bencoolen  or  Fort 
Marlborough,  of  which  Raffles  was  governor, 
which  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  have  the  island 
and  its  approaches  carefully  surveyed,  and  the 
elements  of  prosperity  secured  by  wise  measures  in 
laying  out  the  future  capital  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments. The  Dutch  vehemently  protested  against 
what  they  termed  an  invasion  of  their  rights,  and 
the  matter  was  referred  to  the  home  governments 
in  Europe.  After  long  diplomatic  negotiations  it 
was  arranged  that  the  English  should  abandon 
Bencoolen,  thus  leaving  the  whole  island  of  Sumatra 
to  the  Dutch,  while  the  Dutch  on  their  side  gave  up 
Malacca  on  the  Malay  Peninsula,  the  former  capital 
of  the  Portuguese  in  Eastern  seas,  to  the  East 
India  Company.  It  was  further  agreed  that  the 
control  of  the  Peninsula  should  belong  to  the 
English  and  of  Sumatra  and  Java  to  the  Dutch, 
which  prevented  either  nation  from  excluding  the 
other  from  the  direct  passage  to  the  China  Sea. 
The  treaty  embodying  this  important  agreement 
was  signed  on  March  17,  1824.  .  .  .  After  1830  all 
legislation  [in  the  Malay  Settlements]  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Governor-General  of  India  in 
Council;  local  regulations  could  be  made  by  the 
resident  at  Singapore  but  had  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Governor-General  for  confirmation.  The  re- 
corder remained  the  chief  judicial  functionary,  but 
magisterial  powers  were  exercised,  as  in  India,  by 
the  local  officials  who  combined  the  functions  of 
collecting  the  revenue  and  maintaining  the  peace. 
.  .  .  The  great  .  .  .  mutiny  of  1857  did  not  affect 
the  prosperity  of  the  Malay  settlements,  for  the 
regiments  in  garrison  at  Penang  and  Singapore  be- 
longed to  the  Madras  Army,  which  was  not  impli- 
cated in  the  insurrection.  But  as  a  result  of  the 
Mutiny  the  East  India  Company  ceased  to  exist, 
and  all  its  dominions  passed  to  the  British  Crown. 
The  Malay  settlements  for  a  time  continued  to 
be  governed  from  Calcutta  and  in  1861  the  last 
Indian  officer  was  appointed  to  administer  the  de- 
pendencies. .  .  .  The  subordinate  posts  had  long 
been  held  by  Bengal  civilians,  or  by  officers  de- 
tached from  the  Madras  army  who  had  learnt  the 
Malay  language  while  stationed  with  their  regi- 
ments at  Penang  or  Singapore.  The  governor  ap- 
pointed in  1861  had  however  not  previously  been 
employed  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  He  was  Colonel 
Orfeur  Cavenagh,  an  old  Bengal  officer,  .  .  .  [who] 
gives  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  his  admin- 
istration of  the  Malay  settlements  [in  his  "Remin- 
iscences of  an  Indian  Official,"  which  provides]  a 
striking  and  faithful  picture  of  administration  in 
that  part  of  the  world  [in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century].  .  .  .  'The  Malays,'  he  says,  'in 
many  respects  resemble  my  own  countrymen.' 
(Cavanagh  was  an  Irishman)  ;  'they  are  quick- 
wilted,  easily  excited,  ready  to  undergo  any  amount 
of  fatigue  in  the  way  of  sport  or  amusement,  but 
•not,  as  a  rule,  much  given  to  steady  labor,  and 
■greatly  under  the  influence  of  their  priests.  Know- 
ing this  last  circumstance  when  I  commenced  the 
introduction  of  elementary  education,  wherever 
the  village  priest  was  qualified  I  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  local  school.  He  consequently  became 
a  supporter  instead  of  an  opponent  oi  the  govern- 
ment, and  it  was  a  priest  who,  in  the  first  instance, 
increased  the  number  of  scholars  by  the  presence 
of  his  own  daughter,  and  was  pleased  at  the  notice 
her  cleverness  attracted.    His  example  was  followed 
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by  others,  and  there  were  three  or  four  schools, 
where  boys  and  girls  received  instruction  in  the 
classes.'  In  1806  it  was  resolved  to  transfer  the 
Malay  dependencies  from  the  superintendence  of 
the  government  of  India,  and  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments were  formed  into  a  crown  colony  administered 
directly  from  the  Colonial  Office,  like  Hong  Kong 
and  Labuan.  .  .  .  The  Malay  settlements  have 
owed  much  to  the  wisdom  of  their  Anglo-Indian 
administrators,  and  when  they  were  handed  over  to 
the  Colonial  Office  they  were  transferred  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  with  a  fine  staff  of  officials 
and  splendid  traditions  of  administrative  duty."  — 
H.  M.  Stephens,  Administrative  history  of  tlfe 
British  dependencies  in  the  Further  East  (Ameri- 
run  Historical  Review,  Jan.,   iSgg). 

Also  in:  D.  C.  Boulger,  Life  of  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles. — Annual  Reports  on  the  Federated  Malay 
States. — Blue   Bodk  for   the   Straits  Settlements. 

1909-1914. — Supervision  of  Malay  States  by 
government  of  Straits  Settlements. — Federated 
Malay  States. — Independent  Malay  States. — 
Johore. — "Federated  Malay  States"  is  the  name 
given  to  four  semi-independent  native  states  on 
the  Malay  peninsula,  comprising  an  extent  of  27,- 
506  square  miles  and  a  population  in  iq2i  of 
1,324,890.  As  early  as  1874  British  residents  were 
sent  to  advise  the  rulers  of  Perak,  Selangor,  and 
what  was  afterwards  Negri  Sembilan.  In  1887, 
the  British  government  took  over  the  control  of 
the  foreign  relations  of  Pahang.  In  July,  i8q6, 
as. the  result  of  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  the 
federation  of  Perak,  Selangor,  and  Negri  Sembilan 
was  brought  about.  Since  1Q09,  the  legislation  for 
these  states  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  federal 
council,  the  president  of  which  is  the  governor  of 
the  Straits  Settlements  who  is  ex-officio,  high  com- 
missioner for  the  Federated  Malay  States.  The 
principal  industries  are,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
agricultural  products  of  the  tropics,  indigo,  rubber 
and  tin.  There  are  five  native  states  in  the 
peninsula  not  forming  a  portion  of  the  Federated 
Malay  States.  They  are  the  sultanates  of  Johore, 
Kedah,  Perils,  Kelantan,  and  Trengganu.  The 
most  important  one,  Johore,  from  which  Great 
Britain  secured  the  island  of  Singapore  has  been 
since  May  12,  1914,  under  the  indirect  supervision 
of  the  governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements.  The 
other  four  states  belonged  formerly  to  the  kingdom 
of  Siam,  but  by  the  treaty  of  March  10,  1909,  be- 
tween Siam  and  Great  Britain,  were  transferred  to 
the  latter  power.  In  all  five  of  these  states  there 
is  a  resident  adviser  who  exercises  a  judicious  check 
upon  the  native  rulers. 

1914. — Raids  of  the  Emden. — During  the  first 
year  of  the  World  War  the  German  commerce 
raider,  Emden,  attacked  Penang  and  made  the 
waters  adjacent  to  the  Malay  Peninsula  the  favor- 
ite scene  of  its  daring  exploits. — See  also  World 
War:   1914:  IX.  Naval  operations:  h. 

1918. — Chinese  population. — "From  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Settlement  the  Chinese  bulked  large 
among  its  inhabitants  and  early  took  up  a  high 
position  among  its  merchants  and  craftsmen.  By 
1850  the  Chinese  had  reached  over  50,000  out  of 
80,000,  .  .  .  and  in  191 1  there  were  219,577  Chinese 
out  of  a  total  of  303,321.  [In  1918  the  Chinese 
in  the  Straits  Settlements  numbered  432,764  as 
compared  with  274,574  Malays]." — W.  Makepeace, 
ed..  One  hundred  years  of  Singapore,  v.  i,  p.  375- 
376. 

1921-1923.  —  Question  of  fortification  of 
Singapore.     See  Singapore. 

STRALSUND,  seaport  of  Germany,  in  Prussian 
Pomerania,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Strelasund,  135 
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miles  by  rail  from  Berlin.  Iti  population  in  1922 
was  39,600.  Stralsund  was  founded  in  1234  and 
owing  to  its  island  situation  was  an  important 
fortress  down  to  1873.  In  the  fourteenth  century, 
it  was  second  in  importance  of  the  cities  in  the 
Hanseatic  League.  During  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
Stralsund  espoused  the  cause  of  Sweden.  In  spite 
of  excellent  shipping  facilities  the  prosperity  of 
the  town   has  declined  in   modern   times. 

1628. — Unsuccessful  siege  by  Wallenstein. — 
Swedish  protection.     See  Gerjvi.-\nv:    162 7-1629. 

1678. — Siege  and  capture  by  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg.   See  Sweden:   1644-1697. 

1715. — Siege  and  capture  by  the  Danes  and 
Prussians.     See  Sweden:   1707-1718. 

1720. — Restoration  by  Denmark  to  Sweden. 
See  Sweden:   1719-1721. 

1809.  —  Occupied  by  the  patriot  Schill. — 
Stormed  and  captured  by  the  French.  See  Ger- 
many:  1809  (April-July). 

1815. — Attached  to  Prussia. — Stralsund  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  the  French  from  1807 
until  1815  when  it  was  assigned  to  Prussia  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna. 

STRASSBURG,  or  Strasbourg,  capital  of  Al- 
sace-Lorraine, an  important  commercial  city,  and 
a  fortress  of  the  first  class,  on  the  river  111  on  the 
French  frontier,  350  miles  southeast  of  Paris.  Its 
population  in  192 1  was  166,767. — See  also  Als.^ce- 
Lorraine:  Early  history. 

357. — Julian's  victory. — The  most  serious  battle 
in  Julian's  campaigns  against  the  Alemanni  was 
fought  in  August,  357,  at  Strassburg  (then  a 
Roman  post  called  Argentoratum)  where  Chnodo- 
mar  had  crossed  the  Rhine  with  35,000  warriors. 
The  result  was  a  great  victory  for  the  Romans. — 
E.  Gibbon,  History  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  ch.  19. — See  also  Gaul:  355-36i- 

842. — Oaths. — During  the  civil  wars  which  oc- 
curred betv;een  the  grandsons  of  Charlemagne,  in 
842,  the  year  following  the  great  battle  at  Fon- 
tenailles,  the  two  younger  of  the  rivals,  Karl  and 
Ludwig,  formed  an  alliance  against  Lothaire.  Karl 
found  his  support  in  Aquitaine  and  Neustria ;  Lud- 
wig depended  on  the  East  Franks  and  their  Ger- 
man kindred.  The  armies  of  the  two  were  assem- 
bled in  February  at  Strassburg  and  a  solemn  oath 
of  friendship  and  fidelity  was  taken  by  the  kings 
in  the  presence  of  their  people  and  repeated  by 
the  latter.  The  oath  was  repeated  in  the  German 
language  and  in  the  Romance  language — then  just 
acquiring  form  in  southern  Gaul. — and  it  has  been 
preserved  in  both.  "In  the  Romance  form  of  this 
oath,  we  have  the  earliest  monument  of  the 
tongue  out  of  which  the  modern  French  was 
formed." — P.  Godwin,  History  of  France:  Ancient 
Gaul,    ch.    18. — See    also    Alsace-Lorraine:    842- 

1477- 

Also  in:  J.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi.  French  under  the 
Carlovingians   (tr.  by   Bellingham),  ch.  8. 

1525. — Formal  establishment  of  the  Reformed 
religion.     See  Papacy:   1522-1525. 

1529. — Joined  in  the  protest  which  gave  rise  to 
the  name  Protestants.    See  Papacy;   1525-1529. 

1648. — Declared  a  free  city  by  Peace  of  West- 
phalia.    See  Westphalia,  Peace  or  (1648). 

1674. — Passage  of  the  Rhine  given  to  Germans. 
See  Netherlands:  1674-1678. 

1681. — Seizure  and  annexation  to  France. — 
Overthrow  of  independence  of  the  town  as  an 
imperial  city.     See  France:    1679- i 08 i. 

1697. — Ceded  to  France  by  the  Treaty  of  Rys- 
wick.    See  France:   1O07. 

1870. — Siege  and  capture  by  the  Germans.  See 
France:  1870  (July. August) ;  (September-October). 
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1871. — Acquisition  (with  Alsace)  by  Germany. 

See  France:   1871   (January-May). 

1375. — Becomes  seat  of  legislative  body  for 
Alsace.    See  Germany:  1871-1879. 

1918. — Occupied  by  the  Allies.  See  World 
War:  191S:  XI.  End  of  the  war:  c. 

1919. — Returned  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
Versailles.  See  Versailles,  Treaty  of:  Part  III. 
Section  V. 

STRATEGI.— In  Sparta,  the  Strategi  were  com- 
manders appointed  for  armies  not  led  by  one  of 
the  kings.  At  Athens,  the  direction  of  the  military 
system  belonged  to  a  board  of  ten  Strategi. — See 
also  Athens:  B.C.  461-431:  Periclean  democracy; 
MiLiT..\RY  organization:  5. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON,  municipal  borough 
and  township  of  Warwickshire,  England,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  Avon,  the  birthplace  ot 
Shakespeare.  There  is  in  the  town  a  Shakespeare 
memorial,  erected  in  1877,  in  which  performances 
of  his  plays  are  given.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
tercentenary  of  Shakespeare's  death,  in  191 6,  it 
was  the  scene  of  a  great  celebration,  which  was 
attended  by  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

STRATHCLYDE,  early  Welsh  kingdom  in  the 
region  of  the  Clyde,  sometimes  called  Cumbria,  and 
the  adjacent  coast  districts  on  the  west  of  Scot- 
land. See  Cumbria;  Scotland:  7th  centur\';  loth- 
iith  centuries. 

STRATHCONA  AND  MOUNT  ROYAL, 
Donald  Alexander  Smith,  1st  Baron  (1820-1914), 
Canadian  statesman  and  financier.  Special  com- 
missioner during  first  Kiel  rebellion  in  Red  River 
Settlements,  1S69-1870;  member  of  the  first  execu- 
tive council  of  the  North-West  Territory,  1872; 
became  governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
1880,  and  high  commissioner  for  Canada,  1896- 
1911.  See  Canada:  1899-1902;  Gifts  and  be- 
quests. 

STRATHCONA'S  HORSE,  regiment  raised, 
equipped,  and  presented  to  the  British  government 
by  Lord  Strathcona,  to  aid  in  the  Boer  war.  See 
Canada:   1899- 1902. 

STRATHEARN  S.S.  CO.  VS.  DILLON.  See 
Supreme  Court:  1917-1921. 

STRATOS,  greatest  city  of  Acarnania.  See 
Acarnanian  Le.ague. 

STRATOS,  Nicholas  (d.  1922),  Greek  states- 
man. Prime  minister,  1922;  condemned  to  death 
because  of  his  share  in  the  responsibility  in  the 
Smyrna  disaster.  See  Greece:  1922  (November- 
December)  . 

STRAUS,  Oscar  Soloman  (1850-  ),  Amer- 
ican statesman.  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  1906-1909;  ambassador  to 
Turkey,  1909-1910.     See  U.S.A.:   1905-1909. 

STRAUSS,  Richard  (1864-  ),  German  com- 
poser. Conductor  at  Meningen,  1885;  third  con- 
ductor at  the  Court  Opera,  Munich,  1886-1889; 
court  conductor  at  Weimar,  1889-1894;  with  the 
Royal  Opera,  Berlin,  1898-1908;  president  of  the 
Allgemeiner  Dcutschcr  Musikvcrcin,  1901-1909. 
The  symphonic  poem  "Till  Eulenspicgels  lustige 
Streiche"  represents  the  zenith  of  his  creative 
power.  See  Music:  Modern:  1S18-1921;  1847- 
1921. 

STREET,  George  Slythe  (1867-  ),  English 
novelist.    See  English  literature:   1880-1920. 

STRELTZI,  or  Strieltsy,  body  of  Russian 
troops  raised  by  Tsar  Ivan  the  Terrible  and  abol- 
ished by  Peter  the  Great.  See  Military  organiza- 
tion: 37;  Ri'ssia:  1697-1704:  Peter  the  Great:  His 
travels. 

STRENGNAS,  Diet  of  (1523).  See  Scandi- 
navian states:  1397-1527. 
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STRICKLAND,        Sir        (Edward)        Peter 

(i860-  ),  Kni,'lish  soldier.  See  World  War: 
IQ18:   II.  Western  front;   c,  2. 

STRICKLAND-MIZZI  CONSTITUTION, 
1887.    See  Malt.a,  Island  of:   1814-1901. 

STRIKES,  Labor.  See  Labor  strikes  and  boy- 
cotts. 

STRIKES,  Academic.  See  Poland:  1872-igio; 
Russia:  18Q9;  iqoo-iqoi;  1909-1914;  Universities 
and  colleges:   University  customs. 

STRINDBERG,  August  (1849-1912),  Swedish 
novelist  and  dramatist.  See  Scandinavian  litera- 
ture:   1857-1910. 

STRING  GALVANOMETER.  See  Electrical 
discovery:    Measuring  instruments:    1833-1921. 

STRODE,  William  (1598-1645),  English  states- 
man. Impeached  for  high  treason,  1642.  See  Eng- 
land:  1642   (January). 

STROGANOV,  or  STROGONOV,  FAMILY. 
See  Siberia:   1578-1800. 

STRONG,  William  L.  (1827-1900),  mayor  of 
New  York,  1895-1898.    See  New  York  City:  1894- 

1895- 

STRUB,  Battle  of  (1809).  See  Germany: 
1809-1810  (April-February). 

STRUMA,  river  of  Bulgaria  and  Greece,  flowing 
into  the  ^gean.  In  1916-1918  it  was  a  region  of 
fighting  between  the  British  and  the  Bulgarian 
army.  See  World  War:  1916:  V.  Balkan  theater: 
b,  2,  i;  1917:  V.  Balkan  theater:  e,  1;  e,  2;  1918: 
V.  Balkan   theater:    c,   2. 

STRUMNITZA  town  of  Macedonia,  about 
sixty  miles  north  of  Salonika.  In  1913  it  was 
ceded  by  Turkey  to  the  Balkan  allies  and  was 
given  to  Bulgaria.  In  1919,  as  a  result  of  the 
World  War,  it  was  ceded  to  Serbia. — See  also 
World  War:  1915:  V.  Balkans:  b,  4;  c,  3,  ii;  1916: 
V.  Balkan  theater:  b,  1;  1918:  V.  Balkan  theater: 
a;  Serbia:   1919. 

STRYJ,  town  of  Galicia,  about  forty  miles  south 
of  Lemberg,  on  the  Str>'j  river.  In  1914,  it  was 
captured  from  the  Austrians  by  the  Russians,  who 
were  driven  out  the  following  year.  See  World 
War:   1914:  II.  Eastern  front:  d,  1. 

STRYPA,  river  of  eastern  Galicia,  flowing  into 
the  Dniester.  In  1915,  its  banks  were  the  scene  of 
conflict  between  the  Russians  and  the  Germans. 
See  World  War:   191 5:   III.  Eastern  front:   1,  7. 

STUART,  Gilbert  (1755-1828),  American  paint- 
er.    See  Painting:   American. 

STUART,  Henry  Stewart,  Lord  Darnley.  See 
Darnley. 

STUART,  James,  Earl  of  Murray.  See  Mur- 
RA\%  James  Stuart,  Earl  of. 

STUART,  James  Ewell  Brown  (1833-1864), 
American  soldier.  See  U.S.A.:  1862  (May-July: 
On  the  Mississippi)  ;  (June:  Virginia)  ;  1863  (June- 
July:  Pennsylvania). 

STUART,  Mary.    See  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 

STUART  FAMILY.  See  Scotland:  1370; 
1502;  1688-1690;  England:  1603,  to  1688  (July); 
1714;  Ireland:  1660-1665;  London:  1665;  Ulster: 
1687-1689. 

STUBBS,  Walter  Roscoe  (1858-  ),  Amer- 
ican governor.  Governor  of  Kansas,  1909-1913. 
See  Kansas:   1904-1912. 

STUBBS,  William  (1825-1901),  English  his- 
torian and  bishop  of  Oxford.     See  History:   32. 

STUCK,  Hudson  (1863-1920),  American  divine 
and  explorer,  born  in  England.  Explored  coast  of 
Alaska,  1918.    See  Arctic  exploration:   1917-1918. 

STUDENT  ASSOCIATIONS.  See  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association:  1858-1885;  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association:   1873-1905. 

STUDIES,  Congregation  of,  one  of  the  eleven 


sacred    congregations.     See    Vatican:    Present-day 
papal  administration. 

STUERGKH,  Carl,  Count  (1859-1916),  Aus- 
trian statesman.  Prime  Minister,  1911-1916.  See 
World  War:  Diplomatic  background:  13;  14; 
1916:  XII.  Political  conditions  in  the  lielligerent 
countries:  g;  Austrla-Hungary:  1916:  Legislative 
standstill. 

STUM,  Battle  of  (1629).  See  Sweden:  1611- 
1629. 

STUNDISTS,  members  of  a  religious  sect  in 
Russia,  known  also  as  Russian  Baptists,  which  has 
as  the  result  of  persecution  developed  into  an  im- 
portant political  and  social  element.  "The  'Stun- 
dists'  appeared  first  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Odessa,  where  there  are  many  German  Lutheran 
communities,  and  are  probably  the  earliest,  per- 
haps the  only,  sect  of  a  distinctively  foreign  ori- 
gin, and  having  direct  affiliation  with  Western 
Protestantism;  their  name,  as  well  as  their  doctrine, 
is  German.  Among  the  Teutonic  colonists  were 
sectaries,  under  the  leadership  of  Michael  Ratuzhny, 
who  called  themselves  the  'Friends  of  God'  ('Got- 
tesfreund'),  and  who  met  together  for  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  during  their  leisure  hours  ('Stun- 
den')  whence  their  appellation  of  'Stundists.'  They 
endeavored  to  sprear]  their  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices among  Christians  of  all  denominations,  and, 
about  1870,  their  disciples  were  found  in  Little 
Russia.  .  ,  .  From  Odessa  and  the  government  of 
Kherson  the  Stundists  spread  into  the  adjoining 
provinces  of  Ekaterinoslav  and  Kiev.  Their  reli- 
gion appears  to  be  a  Protestantism  of  a  very  de- 
cided type,  and  in  the  few  church  ceremonies  which 
they  retain,  such  as  a  second  baptism  for  adults, 
they  resemble  the  Anabaptists  and  Mcnnonites  of 
Germany.  They  reject  external  observances,  fasts, 
images,  the  invocation  of  the  saints,  and  all  the 
rites  of  Orthodox  worship." — A.  F.  Heard,  Rus- 
sinn  church  and  Russian  dissent,  pp.  290-291. — 
The  Stundists  are  strongest  in  Bessarabia  and 
Little  Russia  and  include  in  their  ranks  the  most 
intelligent  class  of  Russian  peasantry.  Their  politi- 
cal activities  did  much  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
revolution   of    1917. 

STUPPIELLO  VS.  UNITED  STATES.  See 
Anarchism:   191 9. 

STURDEE,  Sir  Frederick  Charles  Doveton 
(1859-  ),  British  admiral.  Destroyed  the  Ger- 
man squadron  under  Count  von  Spee  off  the  Falk- 
land islands,  Dec.  8,  1914;  participated  in  the 
Battle  of  Jutland,  commanding  the  4th  Battle 
Squadron,  May  31,  1916.  See  World  War:  1914: 
IX,  Naval  operations:  f,  2;  f,  4;  1916:  IX.  Naval 
operations:  a,  3;  a,  9. 

STURE,  Sten  Gustafsson,  the  Elder  (1440- 
1503),  Swedish  statesman.  Regent  of  Sweden, 
1470-1497,  1500-1503.  See  Sweden:  1436-1532; 
1470-1521. 

STURM,  Johannes  (1507-1589),  German  edu- 
cator. See  Education:  Modern:  i6th  century: 
Sturm,  etc. 

STURM  UND  DRANG,  period  in  the  literary 
history  of  Germany,  lasting  from  about  1770  to 
1780.  See  Drama:  1773-1832;  German  litera- 
ture:  1700-1832. 

STURMER,  Boris  Vladimirovich  (1849-1917), 
Russian  statesman.  Premier,  1916;  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  1917.  See  Russia:  1915-1916; 
1916:   Opposition  of  Duma  to  cabinet. 

STURT,  Charles  (i 795-1869),  English  explorer 
in  New  South  Wales  and  in  South  Australia.  See 
Australia:  1787-1840. 

STUTTGART,  capital  of  Wiirttemberg,  Ger- 
many,   115    miles    northwest    of    Munich.     It   was 
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made  the  capital  about  1500.  Its  growth  was  slow 
until  the  nineteenth  century,  when  by  the  foster- 
ing care  of  King  Frederick  and  King  WiUiam  I 
it  was  rapidly  improved.  Practically  a  modern 
city,  it  is  an  important  railway,  industrial  and 
manufacturing  center,  as  well  as  the  center  of  the 
South  German  publishing  trade.  In  1919  the 
population   was  309,197. 

1849. — Frankfort  assembly  moved  to  Stuttgart. 
See  Germany:   1848- 1850. 

1907. — International  congress  of  socialists. 
See  International:   1907. 

STUYVESANT,  Peter  (1592-1672),  Dutch 
colonial  of  New  Amsterdam,  1646-1664.  See  New 
York:  1647-1664,  to  1664;  Delaware:  1640-1656. 

STYLUS,  Roman  writing  instrument.  See  Ab- 
breviation: Roman  system. 

STYRIA,  one  of  the  eight  provinces  of  the  Aus- 
trian republic.    Its  population  was  953,684  in  1920. 

980-1192. — Origin  and  annexation  to  Austria. 
See  Austria:  805-1246. 

1576. — Annexation  of  Croatia.  See  Hungary: 
1567-1604. 

1597.  —  Catholic  reaction  under  Archduke 
Ferdinand.    See  Germany:  1556-1609. 

1608-1618. — Suppression  of  the  Reformation. 
See  Germany:  1608- 16 18. 

SUAREZ,  Jose  Maria  Pino  (d.  1913),  vice- 
president  of  Mexico,  1911-1913.    See  Mexico:  1910- 

1913- 

SUBILULIUMA,  or  Saplel,  king  of  the  Hit- 
tites.    See  Hittites. 

SUB-INFEUDATION,  practice  of  subletting 
land  held  from  an  overlord.  See  Feudalism:  Or- 
ganization. 

SUBLETTE,  William  (d.  1845),  American  fur 
trader.  Erected  the  first  permanent  fur  post  in 
Wyoming,  1834.    See  Wyoming:  1834-1862. 

SUBLICIAN  BRIDGE.— The  Pons  Sublicius 
was  the  single  bridge  in  ancient  Rome  with  which 
the  Tiber  was  originally  spanned. 

SUBLIME  PORTE.— "The  figurative  language 
of  the  institutes  of  Mahomet  II  [sultan,  1451- 
1481],  still  employed  by  his  successors,  describes 
the  state  under  the  martial  metaphor  of  a  tent.  The 
Lofty  Gate  of  the  Royal  Tent  (where  Oriental 
rulers  of  old  sate  to  administer  justice)  denotes 
the  chief  seat  of  government.  The  Italian  trans- 
lation of  the  phrase,  'La  Porta  SubUma,'  has  been 
adopted  by  Western  nations,  with  slight  modifica- 
tions to  suit  their  respective  languages ;  and  by 
'The  Sublime  Porte',  we  commonly  mean  the  Im- 
perial Ottoman  Government.  The  Turkish  legists 
and  historians  depict  the  details  of  their  govern- 
ment by  imagery  drawn  from  the  same  metaphor 
of  a  royal  tent.  The  dome  of  the  state  is  sup- 
ported by  four  pillars.  These  are  formed  by,  ist, 
the  Viziers;  2nd,  the  Kadiaskers  (judges)  ;  3rd,  the 
Defterdars  (treasurers)  ;  and  4th,  the  Nischandyis 
(the  secretaries  of  state).  Besides  these,  there  are 
the  Outer  Agas,  that  is  to  say,  the  military  rulers; 
and  the  Inner  Agas,  that  is  to  say,  the  rulers  em- 
ployed in  the  court.  There  is  also  the  order  of  the 
Ulema,  or  men  learned  in  the  law.  The  Viziers  were 
regarded  as  constituting  the  most  important  pillar 
that  upheld  the  fabric  of  the  state.  In  Mahomet 
II. 's  time  the  Viziers  were  four  in  number.  Their 
chief,  the  Grand  Vizier,  is  the  highest  of  all  offi- 
cers. .  .  .  The  .  .  .  high  legal  dignitaries  (who  were 
at  that  time  next  in  rank  to  the  Kadiaskers)  were, 
ist,  the  Kho-dya,  who  was  the  tutor  of  the  Sultan 
and  the  Princes  Royal;  2nd,  the  Mufti,  the  au- 
thoritative expounder  of  the  law;  and,  3rdiy,  the 
Judge  of  Constantinople.  .  .  .  The  great  council  of 
state  was  named  the  Divan ;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
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the  Sultan,  the  Grand  Vizier  was  its  president. 
.  .  .  The  Divan  was  also  attended-  by  the  Reis- 
Effendi,  a  general  secretary,  whose  power  after- 
wards became  more  important  than  that  of  the 
Nis-chandyis;  by  the  Grand  Chamberlain,  and,  the 
Grand  Marshal,  and  a  train  of  other  officers  of  the 
court."— E.  S.  Creasy,  History  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  pp.  96-97. — See  also  Phar.aohs;  Vizir 

SUBMARINE  CABLES.  See  Electrical  dis- 
covery: Telegraphy  and  telephony:  Telegraph: 
1754-1866;  1855-1917;  1915-1922;  Vers-Ailles, 
Treaty  of:  Part  VIII:  Section  I:  Annex  VII;  also 
Central  America:  Map;  Jap.an:  Map;  Russia: 
Map  of  Russia  and  the  new  border  states 

SUBMARINE  CHASERS:  Use  in  World 
War.  See  World  War:  1918:  IX.  Naval  opera- 
tions: c,  11. 

SUBMARINES.— A  submarine  is  "a  vessel  that 
must  be  capable  of  navigating  on  the  surface 
under  practically  the  same  conditions  as  an  ordi- 
nary ship  .  .  .  and  at  the  same  time  must  be 
capable  of  total  submergence,  in  water  of  any  de- 
gree of  salinity."— M.  F.  Hay,  Secrets  of  tite  sub- 
marine,  p.  20. — See  also  Steam  navigation;  War- 
ships: Classification. 

1624-1815.  —  Early  development.  —  Drebbel, 
Bushnell  and  Fulton. — "Although  the  submarine 
has  only  recently  become  recognized  as  being  of 
any  practical  value  in  Naval  Warfare,  the  first 
known  device  of  this  kind  was  conceived  by  a 
Hollander  Dr.  Cornelius  van  Drebbel,  and  was 
constructed  by  him  in  1624.  This  boat  was  merely 
a  wooden  shell,  decked  over  and  covered  with 
leather,  and  fitted  up  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
sinking  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  was  a 
one-man  affair  and  propelled  by  oars  passed 
through  the  sides  of  the  boat,  and  working  in 
flexible  leather  stuffing-boxes  to  keep  them  water- 
tight. With  this  very  crude  device  Dr.  van  Dreb- 
bel successfully  demonstrated  the  practicability  of 
submarine  navigation.  No  further  developments 
of  any  consequence  were  effected  until  taken  up 
in  .  .  .  [the  United  States]  by  David  Bushnell  in 
1772.  Bushnell,  who  was  then  a  student  at  Yale, 
was  the  first  to  invent  and  construct  a  submarine 
boat  actually  used  in  warfare.  His  Turtle,  so 
called  because  of  its  pecuUar  shape,  was  just  large 
enough  to  accommodate  one  man  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture; it  was  steered  in  the  ordinary  manner  and 
propelled  by  a  screw-propeller  turned  by  hand 
from  an  interior  crank.  Submersion  was  accom- 
plished by  taking  on  water  ballast,  and  a  tor- 
pedo was  carried  outside  the  hull,  so  arranged  that 
it  could  be  attached  to  the  hull  of  an  enemy's 
vessel,  the  torpedo  was  then  to  be  released  from 
the  submarine  and  fired  by  a  time  clock  device 
which  was  set  in  motion  by  the  withdrawing  of  a 
pin  when  released.  In  1775  Bushnell  was  called 
upon  to  take  his  submarine  and  make  an  attack 
upon  the  British  vessels  lying  in  New  York  harbor. 
Unfortunately  for  Bushnell,  he  was  too  frail  physi- 
cally to  undertake  this  arduous  task  in  person^  so 
a  corporal  from  Putnam's  army  Ezra  Lee,  was 
chosen  and  trained  to  navigate  the  craft  and  to 
make  an  attack  upon  the  British  flagship  Eagle 
which  was  lying  off  Staten  Island.  Loc  succeeded 
in  navigating  the  submarine  and  reached  a  vantage 
point  under  the  Eagle's  stern,  but  owing  to  the 
copper  sheathing  on  the  vessel's  bottom  and  the 
small  downward  resistance  of  the  Turtle,  he  found 
it  difficult  to  attach  the  torpedo.  As  daylight  ap- 
proached he  became  nervous  and  probably  because 
of  the  need  of  fresh  air,  gave  up  the  attempt, 
cutting  adrift  the  torix-do  and  making  his  own 
escape.     The  torpedo  exploded  as  was  intended  and 
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as  it  had  been  timed  to,  but  as  it  had  drifted 
some  little  distance  down  stream  from  the  Ea^lc, 
it  did  no  harm  other  than  to  throw  up  a  veritable 
geyser  of  water  j^ivinR  those  on  board  a  mijihty 
scare.  After  this  one  attempt,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  little  vessel  had  demonstrated 
both  the  practicability  of  its  maneuvorinii  quali- 
ties and  of  its  armament,  Bushnell's  Turtle  became 
the  object  of  much  ridicule  and  was  never  after- 
ward given  fair  consideration.  .  .  .  Robert  Fulton 
.  .  .  was  the  ne.xt  to  make  any  practical  advance- 
ment in  the  development  of  the  submarine.  .  .  . 
He  lirst  laid  his  plans  before  the  American  Naval 
Authorities  in  lyog  but  received  no  encouragement 
from  them.  Thereupon  he  journeyed  to  France 
where  three  years  were  spent  in  trying  to  gain 
recognition.  Finally,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  gave 
him  audience.  Bonaparte  became  at  once  inter- 
ested in  the  proposition  and  appointed  a  commis- 
sion to  investigate  and  report  ujion  it.  .■\fter  due 
deliberation  a  favorable  report  was  returned  With 
the  result  that  the  sum  of  10,000  francs  was  ap- 
propriated for  the  construction  of  a  boat  and  the 
conducting  of  experiments.  The  Nautilus  was 
finally  built  according  to  Fulton's  plans  and  tried 
out  on  the  Seine,  but  .  .  .  like  Bushnell's  Turtle, 
it  was  propelled  by  hand  power  and  could  only  be 
operated  at  a  very  slow  speed.  This  vessel  was 
intended  for  offense  against  the  English  fleet  and 
was  to  be  capable  of  crossing  the  English  Chan- 
nel. Several  attacks  against  the  blockading  Eng- 
lish fleet  were  unsuccessful,  however.  The  Eng- 
lish by  keeping  themselves  posted  about  what  was 
going  on  simply  kept  out  of  range  of  Fulton's 
sorties.  Bonaparte,  therefore,  in  a  fit  of  impetu- 
ous rage  and  disgust,  decided  that  the  Nautilus 
was  of  no  military  value  and  dropped  the  entire 
matter,  calling  Fulton  a  hair-brained  fool.  Fulton 
next  took  his  idea  to  England  [1804],  where  he 
was  cordially  received  by  William  Pitt,  who  at 
once  grasped  the  significance  of  the  device  and 
believed,  with  Fulton,  that  it  would  annihilate 
the  naval  supremacy  of  nations." — A.  Hoar,  Sub- 
marine  torpedo  boat,  pp.  1-4. — The  plans  which 
he  laid  before  the  British  provided  for  a  sea-going 
submarine  vastly  superior  to  the  Nautilus.  "The 
specifications  as  submitted  to  the  British  agent 
called  for  a  boat  35  feet  long  and  10  feet  beam 
as  compared  with  the  similar  dimensions  of  the 
Nautilus  of  21  ft.  3  in.  and  6  ft.  4  in.  respectively. 
It  was  to  carry  a  crew  of  six  instead  of  three 
men  with  provisions  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  be 
kept  at  sea  for  twenty  days.  The  offensive  ca- 
pacity was  thirty  submarine  bombs  (or  mines)  as 
agamst  a  single  trailing  one  with  the  Nautilus.  The 
propeller  was  two-bladed  and  when  folded  lay  well 
above  the  water.  [On  October  21,  1805],  Nelson 
destroyed  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets 
in  the  decisive  battle  of  Trafalgar.  After  that 
England  had  no  need  of  submarines,  torpedoes  or 
Fulton.  [The  Admiralty  refused  to  encourage  the 
development  of  a  weapon  which  was  capable  of 
destroying  naval  supremacy,  and  in  1806  Fuiton 
returned  to  the  United  States  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  steamboat.  During  the  war  of  1812  he 
began  work  on  another  submarine,  which  he  called 
the  Mute.  This  boat  was  launched  in  June,  1815, 
but  he  died  and  it  was  not  finished]." — W.  B. 
Parsons,  Robert  Fulton  and  the  submarine,  pp. 
93,   148. 

1849. — Le  Plongeur  Marin. — "In  184Q  William 
Bauer  launched  at  Kiel  his  well-known  vessel,  Le 
Plongeur  Marin.  This  submarine  had  a  surface  dis- 
placement of  38I/2  tons,  and  was  26  feet  long  by 
9  feet  broad.     She  was  driven  by  a  hand-worked 


pr()j)ellcr,  and  diving  and  rising  were  accomplished 
by  the  admission  of  water  into  ballast  tanks. 
Any  deviation  from  the  horizontal  trim  was  cor- 
rected by  sliding  weights.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  she  was  built  of  iron  and  had  arm-pieces  with 
India  rubber  gloves  for  fixing  mines,  which  were 
to  have  been  fired  by  a  voltaic  battery.  This  is 
apparently  the  lirst  historical  mention  of  the  use 
of  an  electric  current  from  a  submarine  vessel. 
The  crew  of  Le  Plongeur  Marin  consisted  of  three 
persons,  and  several  semi-successful  trials  were 
made,  but  in  1851  she  sank,  after  the  crew  had 
escaped,  and  was  not  recovered  for  two  years,  and 
nothing  further  was  heard  of  this  vessel." — C.  Dom- 
ville-Fife,  Submarines  and  sea  power,  p.  19. 

1851. — Phillips'  boat.— "The  fourteenth  sub- 
marine to  be  actually  launched  was  built  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan  in  185 1  by  a  Mr.  Phillips. 
She  was  practically  cigar  shaped,  and  was  40  feet 
in  length  by  4  feet  in  breadth  and  depth.  Pro- 
pulsion was  effected  b\'  means  of  a  hand-driven 
propeller.  It  is  stated  that  the  inventor,  with 
his  wife  and  children,  .spent  twelve  hours  exploring 
the  bottom  of  Lake  Michigan  in  this  vessel,  and 
that  he  fired  shots,  up  through  the  hulls  of  old 
vessels  moored  for  that  purpose  on  the  surface, 
from  a  6-pounder  gun  fitted  in  the  roof  of  the 
submarine.  This  is  the  first  mention  of  guns  being 
mounted  on  submarines." — Ibid.,  p.  21. 

1858. — Brun's  Le  Plongeur. — "We  now  come  to 
the  famous  French  submarine  Le  Plongeur,  de- 
signed and  built  by  engineer  Brun  in  1858.  She 
had  a  length  of  149  feet,  a  breadth  of  20  feet,  and 
a  depth  of  10  feet.  The  surface  displacement  was 
approximately  420  tons.  She  was  the  first  sub- 
marine to  use  an  engine  for  propulsion,  and  was 
fitted  with  motors  of  66  horse-power  driven  by 
compressed  air  at  a  pressure  of  180  lb.  per  square 
inch.  .  .  .  The  speed  was  very  slow,  amounting  to 
barely  5  knots  an  hour ;  and  the  radius  of  action 
was  very  small  owing  to  the  small  amount  of 
compressed  air  which  could  be  stored.  Sinking  and 
rising  was  accomplished  by  the  admission  of  water 
ballast  and  also  by  plungers  varying  the  displace- 
ment. Navigation  was  accomplished  by  two  ver- 
tical rudders  and  one  horizontal  rudder.  The 
armament  consisted  of  a  10-foot  spar-torpedo.  A 
special  feature  was  the  carrying  of  a  kind  of  life- 
boat in  the  superstructure.  The  crew  comprised 
twelve  men.  This  vessel  was  the  lirst  really  prac- 
tical submarine  torpedo-boat  to  be  evolved.  Sub- 
sequently a  vertical  propeller  was  added  to  assist 
the  diving  and  rising,  but  the  trials  proved  only 
partially  successful.  As  an  experiment  and  a  stimu- 
lus to  submarine  boat  construction  the  effect  of 
this  vessel  was  as  remarkable  as  it  was  world-wide." 
— Ibid.,  pp.  21-22. 

1863.  —  Confederate  "Davids."  —  "During  the 
American  Civil  War  there  were  several  small  sub- 
marines known  as  'Davids'  built  at  Charleston  and 
placed  on  the  Chesapeake  river.  [The  first  was 
built  in  1863.]  One  of  these  vessels  was,  however, 
intended  only  to  travel  awash ;  she  was  50  feet  in 
length  and  9  feet  in  diameter,  and  had  an  open 
hatchway  in  the  center.  A  steam  engine  and  a 
single  propeller  drove  her  at  5  knots  an  hour.  She 
carried  a  spar-torpedo  and  attacked  the  battleship 
Ironsides,  which  she  damaged  considerably,  but 
swamped  herself.  Another  of  these  wonderful  lit- 
tle vessels  attacked  the  battleship  Housatonic  with 
a  spar-torpedo  and  succeeded  in  sinking  her,  but 
again  the  submersible  was  destroyed,  and,  curi- 
ously was  found  some  years  afterwards  wedged  in 
the  hole  her  torpedo  had  made  in  the  hull  of  the 
Housatonic.  .  .  .  The  third  vessel  of  this  type  was 
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called  the  David  of  Hanley,  and  was  intended  as 
a  diving  submarine,  being  completely  enclosed  and 
fitted  with  horizontal  rudders.  She  was,  however, 
propelled  by  hand,  and  could  only  do  4  knots  an 
hour.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  her  from 
exploding  a  spar-torpedo  against  the  Minnesota, 
which  she  damaged  considerably,  and  succeeded  in 
escaping  to  Richmond.  The  fourth  was  named 
the  Roanoka  and  was  propelled  by  steam.  She 
succeeded  in  exploding  a  charge  and  damaging  the 
propeller  of  the  Memphis.  The  .  .  .  last  of  this 
type  was  stationed  in  the  Chesapeake  River  but 
does  not  appear  to  have  accomplished  anything 
worth  noting." — Ibid.,  pp.  22-23. 

1872. — Hoxsey  air  lock. — "The  Intelligent  Whale 
was  built  by  General  Hoxsey  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  in 
1S72.  She  was  26  feet  long  and  9  feet  broad.  She 
was  the  first  submarine  to  be  fitted  with  a  special 
air-lock,  which  enabled  a  driver  to  leave  and  re- 
enter the  vessel  when  lying  on  the  sea-bed.  On 
one  occasion,  when  the  submarine  was  lying  in 
16  feet  of  water.  General  Sweeney,  clad  in  a 
diving-dress,  left  the  vessel  through  the  air-lock, 
placed  a  mine  under  a  hulk  moored  on  the  surface, 
and,  after  returning  to  the  vessel,  exploded  the 
mine  by  means  of  an  ordinary  lanyard  and  fric- 
tion primer.  The  hitelligent  Whale  was  purchased 
by  the  American  Government,  and  after  several 
trials  was  laid  up,  eventually  being  preserved  at 
Brooklyn." — Ibid.,  p.  24. 

1877-1890. — Development  of  Holland  boats. — 
Goubet  boat. — "Mr.  John  P.  Holland  ...  [in  the 
United  States]  was  the  next  of  note  to  take  up 
submarine  development.  .  .  .  The  storage  battery 
effected  the  first  satisfactory  means  of  propelUng 
the  vessel  under  water,  .  .  .  [and  Holland  was  the 
first  submarine  inventor  to  take  advantage  of  it]. 
To  him  must  be  accorded  the  credit  for  bringing 
[the  submarine]  to  its  present  .  .  .  state  of  prac- 
tical value.  He  constructed  four  or  five  experi- 
mental boats  and  in  1890  built  the  first  submarine 
to  meet  the  requirements  set  forth  by  the  United 
States  Navy  Department.  This  vessel  was  called 
the  Holland  and  is  now  at  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  The  Holland  was 
fitted  with  gasoline  engines  for  surface  propulsion 
and  with  electric  storage  batteries  and  motors  for 
submerged  cruising.  It  was  the  first  boat  in  naval 
service  to  be  equipped  in  this  manner,  and  in  fact 
was  the  first  submarine  having  any  power  by 
which  it  could  be  run  when  submerged  to  any 
considerable  depth.  .  .  .  One  of  the  novel  fea- 
tures of  the  Holland  boat  was  the  ability  to  dive 
by  inclining  the  axis  of  the  boat  and  plunging 
to  the  desired  depth.  This  had  never  been  ac- 
complished before  and  was  •  viewed  with  much 
skepticism  by  other  engineers." — A.  Hoar,  Subma- 
rine torpedo  boat,  p.  10. — "The  .  .  .  five  experi- 
mental boats  .  .  .  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  P. 
Holland  of  Patterson,  New  Jersey,  .  .  .  were  the 
forerunners  of  the  type  since  adopted  by  the  Brit- 
ish, American,  Japanese,  and  other  navies.  It  was 
in  1877  that  Holland  launched  his  first  [experi- 
mental] vessel,  which  was  16  feet  long  and  2  feet 
deep.  It  was  more  an  under-water  canoe  than 
a  submarine  boat,  for  the  head  and  shoulders  of 
the  operator  projected  above  the  decking,  and 
were  encased  in  a  diver's  helmet,  while  he  worked 
with  his  feet  the  propeller  through  suitable  gear- 
ing. The  two  conical  ends  were  occuiiied  by  water 
ballast  and  compressed  air.  Tiie  experiments  car- 
ried out  with  this  little  vessel  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Holland  No.  2  in  the  same  year. 
She  was  built  at  New  York  and  was  lo  feet  long 
and  3  feet  6  inches  in  diameter.     This  vessel  had 


a  double  skin  with  water  ballast  between,  and  was 
fitted  with  a  4-h.p.  petroleum  motor  and  a  hori- 
zontal diving  rudder  in  the  stern.  After  a  few 
trials  this  vessel  was  abandoned,  and  the  Holland 
No.  3  was  launched  in  1881  at  New  York.  Again 
the  size  was  increased,  for  this  submarine  had  a 
displacement  of  19  tons  and  was  31 5^  feet  in 
length  by  6  feet  in  diameter.  A  15-h.p.  Brayton 
petroleum  motor  was  used  for  propulsion,  and 
submergence  was  accomplished  by  the  admission 
of  water  into  the  ballast  tanks,  but  she  dived  with 
a  reserve  buoyancy,  using  her  horizontal  rudders 
but  no  vertical  propeller.  A  submarine  gun,  fired 
by  compressed  air,  was  her  only  arm.  This  vessel 
was  also  abandoned;  and  the  Holland  No.  4  was 
built  at  Jersey  City.  This  boat  was  intended  as 
a  model,  and  had  a  displacement  of  only  8  tons, 
being  165^  feet  in  length  and  2  feet  4  inches  in 
diameter.  She  sank  with  the  conning-tower  hatch 
open,  and  was  lost.  The  Holland  No.  5,  known 
as  the  Zalinsky  boat,  was  constructed  at  Fort 
Lafayette,  and  had  a  length  of  30  feet  with  a 
diameter  of  7  feet.  .  .  .  She  ran  on  some  rocks, 
but  was  successfully  refloated.  The  Holland  No.  6 
was  never  actually  built,  being  simply  a  design 
for  a  vessel  with  a  low  freeboard.  ...  In  1881 
the  Fenian  Ram  was  built  and  launched  on  the 
Hudson  River.  She  was  a  small  cigar-shaped  ves- 
sel, driven  by  a  compressed  air-engine  and  armed 
with  a  pneumatic  gun.  In  the  same  year  M.  Gou- 
bet built  his  first  submarine  in  France.  She  was 
16  feet  6  inches  long  by  5  feet  9  inches  broad, 
and  weighed  11  tons.  She  was  the  first  submarine 
to  use  electric  accumulators  and  an  electric  engine 
for  surface  and  submerged  propulsion.  Her  speed 
was  4-5  knots  on  the  surface  and  2-3  knots  when 
submerged.  Her  armament  consisted  of  two  loco 
torpedoes  carried  in  holders  on  the  outside  of  the 
vessel." — C.  Domville-Fife,  Submarines  and  sea 
power,  pp.  26-27. 

1885. —  The  A^aaWus.  — Nordenfelt  boats.— 
Armament. — "The  Nautilus,  which  was  designed  by 
Messrs.  Ash  and  Campbell,  was  launched  at  Til- 
bury in  1885.  She  was  60  feet  long,  8  ieet  in 
diameter,  and  had  a  displacement  of  from  50  to 
60  tons.  This  was  the  first  vessel  to  be  fitted 
with  twin  screws,  and  to  have  a  long  superstruc- 
ture (20  ft.x2  ft.).  She  was  driven  by  electric 
engines  rotating  the  propellers  at  750  revolutions 
per  minute.  Her  speed  was  10  knots  on  the  surface 
and  6  knots  when  submerged;  and  she  carried  suf- 
ficient stored  electricity  for  ten  hours'  cruise  at 
full  speed.  Submergence  was  accomplished  by  the 
admission  of  water  into  the  ballast  tanks,  and 
four  plungers  on  each  side.  She  had  horizontal 
and  vertical  propellers,  and  a  reserve  buoyancy  of 
about  150  lb.  A  water-tight  compartment  enabled 
a  diver  to  leave  and  re-enter  the  submarine  when 
on  the  sea-bed.  The  crew  consisted  of  six  men. 
.  .  .  The  first  of  the  Nordcnfelt  boats,  the  Norden- 
felt  I.,  was  launched  at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  in 
1885.  She  was  built  from  the  designs  of  Norden- 
felt  and  Garrett,  and  was  64  feet  in  length  and 
9  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  surface  displacement 
of  just  over  60  tons.  The  driving  power  was 
obtained  from  a  steam-engine  of  100  h.p.,  and  heat 
was  stored  on  Lamm's  system  for  use  when  sub- 
merged. The  surface  speed  and  radius  was  7  knots 
for  150  knots,  and  when  submerged  4  knots  for 
16  knots.  This  \cssel  had  a  reserve  buoyancy 
when  traveliiifig  under  water  of  about  050  lb. 
Submergeiue  was  accomplished  by  the  admission  of 
water  ballast  and  with  the  aid  of  a  vertical  pro- 
peller placed  on  each  side  of  the  vessel  amid 
ships.  .  .  .  The  armament  of  the  Nordcnfelt  I.  con- 
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sistcd  of  an  external  bow  torpedo-tube  and  a 
Nordenfelt  gun.  Sufficient  compressed  air  was 
carried  for  a  six  hours'  cruise." — Ibid.,  p.  28. 

1886. — The  Porpoise.— "In  1886  at  Seacombe 
near  Liverpool  ...  a  Mr.  Waddin^ton  ...  de- 
signed and  built  a  submarine  boat  under  the  name 
of  Porpoise  having  a  length  of  37  feet  with  a 
maximum  beam  of  6^4  feet.  The  midship  com- 
partment contained  the  tanks  for  taking  in  water 
ballast,  the  battery  of  electric  accumulators  and 
the  electric  motor.'"— M.  F.  Sueter,  Evolution  of 
submarine   boat,   p.   69. 

1887.— Nordenfelt  boats  sold  to  Turkey.— "The 
second  and  third  Nordenfelt  boats  were  con- 
structed at  Chertsey  in  1887.  These  had  a  length 
of  100  feet  and  a  diameter  of  12  feet,  and  were 
of  160  tons  surface  displacement.  They  were  pro- 
pelled by  steam-engines  of  250  h.p. — using  the 
Lamm  system  of  heat  storage  when  running  sub- 
merged. Their  speed  on  the  surface  was  9  knots, 
and  when  submerged  s  knots.  The  surface  radius 
was  250  knots,  but  the  submerged  radius  scarcely 
amounted  to  20  knots.  The  vertical  diving  pro- 
pellers were  placed  at  each  extremity  for  diving 
and  rising.  .  .  .  These  two  Nordenfelts,  although 
erratic  when  diving  or  running  submerged,  were 
purchased  by  the  Turkish  Government.  The  fourth 
Nordenfelt  submarine  was  constructed  at  Barrow 
in  1887.  She  was  125  feet  long  and  12  feet  in 
diameter,  the  surface  displacement  being  160  tons. 
This  vessel  was  given  more  powerful  engines  than 
had  ever  before  been  tried  in  a  submarine,  and 
were  of  1000  h.p.  steam  driven.  The  surface  speed 
and  radius  was  14  knots  for  1000  knots,  and  sub- 
merged S  knots  for  20  knots.  Fore  and  after 
vertical  propellers  assisted  the  diving  and  rising; 
and  the  reserve  buoyancy  amounted  to  about 
500  lb.  The  armament  consisted  of  two  torpedo- 
tubes.  The  Nordenfelt  IV.  was  tried  very  suc- 
cessfully in  Stokes  Bay." — C.  Domville-Fife,  Sub- 
marines  and  sea  power,  p.   30. 

1888-1893.  —  French  development.  —  Internal 
torpedo  tubes. — "The  first  French  naval  sub- 
marine was  launched  in  1888.  This  vessel  was 
named  the  Gymnote,  and  was  designed  by  M.  Du- 
puy  de  Lome,  who  unfortunately  died  before  his 
plans  were  quite  completed,  but  his  more  than 
half-finished  designs  were  taken  in  hand  by  his 
friend,  M.  Gustave  Zede,  a  retired  naval  engineer. 
.  .  .  The  Gymnote  had  a  surface  displacement  of 
about  30  tons,  and  was  60  feet  in  length  by  6  feet 
in  diameter.  She  was  propelled  by  an  electric 
motor  at  7  knots  an  hour  on  the  surface  and 
about  41/2-5  knots  an  hour  when  submerged.  Div- 
ing and  rising  were  effected  by  two  vertical  pro- 
pellers and  two  hydroplanes.  The  armament  con- 
sisted of  two  outside  torpedo-tubes.  .  .  .  The  next 
vessel  to  be  acquired  by  the  French  Government 
was  the  famous  Gustave  Zede,  which  was  launched 
at  Toulon  in  1893.  This  vessel,  which  was  built 
from  the  designs  of  M.  Romazotti  and  M.  Gustave 
Zede,  was  148  feet  in  length  and  10  feet  in  di- 
ameter, her  submerged  displacement  being  266 
tons.  She  was  propelled  by  electric  engines  of 
360  h.p.,  and  was  armed  with  one  internal  bow 
torpedo-tube,  with  three  small  torpedoes.  Her 
speed  was  9  knots  on  the  surface  and  S  knots 
when  submerged.  At  first  this  vessel  proved  very 
unsatisfactory,  and  met  with  many  mishaps;  but 
some  years  later,  owing  to  certain  drastic  changes, 
she  turned  out  a  brilliant  success  and  did  much 
to  encourage  the  construction  of  a  submarine 
torpedo-boat  flotilla  for  the  French  Navy." — Ibid., 
PP-  31-32. 

1896. — Holland  boat  in  United  States  navy. — 


Whitehead  torpedoes. — "In  i8q6  the  Holland  sub- 
marine No.  7  was  launched  in  the  United  States. 
She  was  55  feet  in  length,  10  feet  in  diameter,  and 
had  a  surface  displacement  of  74  tons.  A  iso-h.p. 
petroleum  motor  coupled  to  a  single  propeller  drove 
her  at  8  knots  an  hour  on  the  surface.  Her 
armament  consisted  of  one  internal  bow  torpedo- 
tube;  and  she  carried  a  crew  of  five  men.  This 
vessel  was  acquired  by  the  United  States  Navy. 
In  the  following  year  the  Holland  experimental 
boat.  Plunger,  was  launched  at  Baltimore.  She 
was  85  feet  in  length  by  iiK'  feet  in  diameter,  ana 
had  a  surface  displacement  of  155  tons.  Unlike 
all  the  other  vessels  of  this  type,  she  was  fitted 
with  quadruple  expansion  steam-engines  and  an  oil- 
burning  water-tube  boiler,  for  surface  propulsion, 
with  electric  motors  of  70  h.p.  for  submerged  use. 
The  surface  speed  and  radius  was  10  knots  for 
240  knots,  and  submerged,  7  knots  for  48  knots. 
Her  armament  consisted  of  two  internal  torpedo- 
tubes,  with  five  short  Whitehead  torpedoes." — 
Ibid.,  pp.  ^2-7,^^. 

1897. — Argonaut  of  Simon  Lake. — "In  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Simon  Lake  took  up  the  de- 
velopment of  submarines  shortly  after  Holland. 
His  first  designs  were  primarily  for  the  recovery 
of  lost  treasure  and  wrecking  purposes,  but  later  he 
went  in  for  the  development  of  war  craft  as  well 
and  has  made  great  progress  along  the  lines  of  the 
control  and  the  military  efficiency  of  the  sub- 
marine. ...  He  was,  in  fact,  the  first  to  advocate 
the  ship-shape  hull  form  and  the  use  of  hydro- 
planes, having  submitted  plans  involving  these 
features  to  the  Navy  Department  about  five  years 
before  the  Narval  was  designed." — A.  Hoar,  Sub- 
marine torpedo  boat,  p.  14. — The  Lake  submarines 
were  of  the  even-keel  submerged  type.  The  first 
Lake  boat,  the  Argonaut,  was  built  in  1897.  In 
their  later  development  these  boats  were  made  to 
conform  more  closely  to  other  types  and  were  built 
for  the  navies  of  several  foreign  powers,  as  well  as 
for  the  United  States. 

1899. — The  Narval. — Submarines  and  suh- 
mersibles.— Even-keel  vs.  diving  boats. — Sub- 
merging rudders. — "The  fourth  submarine  vessel 
to  be  launched  for  the  French  Navy  was  of  an 
entirely  different  type  [from  the  earlier  boats],  and 
was  known  as  the  first  submersible  torpedo-boat. 
She  was  named  the  Narval,  and  was  launched  at 
Cherbourg  during  the  latter  part  of  1899.  This 
vessel,  which  was  designed  by  Mr.  Laubeuf,  was 
the  direct  outcome  of  a  competition  instituted  by 
M.  Lockroy,  Minister  of  Marine,  in  1896.  .  .  . 
[The  competition]  brought  out  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions, and  created  a  new  and  very  efficient  type, 
the  Laubeuf  Submers^ble^[which  was  used  in  both 
the  French  and  English  navies.]" — C.  Domville- 
Fife,  Submarines  and  sea  power,  pp.  33-34. — "For 
a  time  there  was  considerable  controversy  over  the 
relative  merits  of  'submarines,'  i.e.,  boats  which 
submerge  by  the  method  of  filling  their  water 
ballast  tanks  and  'suhmersibles,'  which  were 
brought  awash  by  filling  the  outer  hull,  before  ad- 
mitting water  to  the  ballast  tanks.  Later  de- 
velopments .  .  .  have  approximated  these  types  to 
each  other.  The  Narval,  .  .  .  could  navigate  on 
the  surface  like  an  ordinary  torpedo-boat,  semi- 
submerged,  with  nothing  but  the  conning-tower  and 
funnel  above  the  water;  and  also  totally  sub- 
merged like  a  submarine.  .  .  .  The  Narval  had 
a  surface  displacement  of  106  tons  and  a  submerged 
displacement  of  169  tons.  .  .  .  She  was  propelled 
on  the  surface  by  a  2So-h.p.  steam-engine  with  an 
oil-burning  flash  boiler,  and,  when  submerged,  by 
an  electric  engine  deriving  its  current  from  Fulmen 
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accumulators,  which,  when  the  vessel  was  travel- 
ling on  the  surface,  could  be  recharged  from  a 
dynamo,  driven  by  the  surface  engine.  She  at- 
tained a  maximum  trial  speed  of  i2  knots  on  the 
surface  and  8  knots  when  submerged.  Her  radius 
of  action  was  (surface)  250  knots  at  12  knots,  or 
SCO  knots  at  7^  knots;  (submerged)  25  knots 
at  8  knots,  or  72  knots  at  5  knots.  Four  hydro- 
planes, two  aft  and  two  forward,  assisted  the 
diving  and  rising." — Ibid.,  pp.  34-35. — Another 
highly  controverted  point  was  "that  of  the  'even 
keel'  [i.e.,  the  Lake  boats]  versus  the  'diving' 
[i.e.,  the  Holland  boats]  type.  In  theory,  the 
even  keel  type  is  fitted  wih  'rudders  which,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  are  called  hydroplanes, 
situated  about  one-fourth  of  the  length  from  the 
bow  and  stern.  By  the  parallel  operation  of 
these  rudders,  the  submergence  of  a  vessel  is  in- 
tended to  be  accompHshed  on  an  even  keel.  .  .  . 
On  the  other  hand,  the  diving  type  was  originally 
fitted  with  horizontal  (or  diving)  rudders  at  the 
stern  only  and  by  their  operation  produced  an 
inclination  in  the  axis  of  the  boat  and  caused  it 
literally  to  dive  to  the  desired  depth,  the  reverse 
operation  being  employed  to  bring  it  to  the  surface. 
As  development  in  size  took  place,  it  was  found 
by  practical  experience  that  the  vessel  became  un- 
wieldy and  rudders  were  fitted  in  the  bow  to  facili- 
tate the  operation  of  diving.  .  .  .  Experience  also 
showed  the  advisabihty  of  fitting  stern  rudders  on 
boats  of  the  even  keel  type.  In  fact,  .  .  .  the  even 
keel  type  can  only  be  made  to  submerge  readily 
when  the  axis  of  the  boat  is  shghtly  inclined,  and 
improvements  in  the  diving  type  have  made  it 
possible  to  submerge  with  a  very  small  angle  of 
incHnation,  so  that  the  distinction  between  even 
keel  boats  and  diving  boats  is  more  artificial  than 
real." — M.  F.  Hay,  Secrets  of  the  submarine,  pp. 
11-12. 

1899. — Use  of  submarine  torpedo-boats  in  war 
are  prohibited.    See  Hague  conferences:   1899. 

1900-1918. — Formation  of  submarine  fleets. — 
"In  1900- 1901  the  British  Admiralty  commenced 
the  formation  of  a  submarine  flotilla  with  five 
vessels  of  the  Holland  type.  In  the  same  year 
two  submarines  were  launched  for  the  Russian 
navy.  France,  Italy,  Spain  and  the  United  States 
had  already  adopted  this  type  of  torpedo  boat,  and 
during  the  first  five  years  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury every  important  navy  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  powerful  submarine  fleets.  [Italy 
owned  a  small  boat,  the  Delphine  as  early  as 
1894.  During  the  years  1900,  1901,  1902,  the 
United  States  launched  six  submarines  of  the  Hol- 
land type,  of  122  tons]  and  in  seventeen  years 
about  100  vessels  were  constructed  with  displace- 
ments varying  from  122  to  800  and  1500  tons.  .  .  . 
The  Lake  type  attracted  the  attention  of  Russia, 
Germany,  Austria,  and  other  powers;  while  the 
early  experiments  of  the  American  pioneers  were 
closely  and  profitably  followed  by  the  naval  au- 
thorities of  all  nations.  .  .  .  Japan  commenced  the 
formation  of  a  submarine  flotilla  in  1904  by  the 
acquisition  of  five  vessels  of  the  American-Holland 
type  [with  a  submerged  displacement  of  about 
105  tons].  .  .  .  They  were  constructed  at  the  Fore 
River  Shipyard,  Quincy,  Mass.,  and  were  trans- 
ported to  Japan  in  sections.  Although  delivered 
just  previous  to  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  they 
were  not  put  together  in  time  to  take  part  in  the 
battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan.  .  .  .  Two  other  ves- 
sels of  the  same  (but  improved)  type  were  con- 
structed in  Japan  during  1000-7.  They  were  given 
a  submerged  displacement  of  180  tons.  Two  others, 
also    of   the   same    type,    built  .  .  .  [in]    England, 


during  1908-9,  had  a  displacement  of  300  tons.  .  .  . 
[Later  on  Japan]  built  and  acquired  ...  [a  large 
submarine  fleet  with  vessels  of  various  sizes.  In 
1907,  Germany  commenced]  the  construction  of  a 
powerful  underwater  flotilla.  In  1908  .  .  .  £300,- 
000  was  provided  in  the  Naval  Estimates  for  sub- 
marine construction.  ...  In  little  over  ten  years 
.  .  .  [she]  constructed  a  flotilla  of  150  vessels  of 
her  own  Krupp  type  which  rose  in  submerged  dis- 
placement from  236  tons  to  approximately  150a 
tons.  .  .  .  Austria  commenced  the  formation  of  a 
submarine  flotilla  by  the  acquisition  of  two  vessels 
of  the  improved  Holland  type  from  Messrs.  Vick- 
ers.  Limited,  Barrow,  England,  ordered  in  1908; 
two  vessels  of  the  American  Lake  type,  completed 
in  1909;  and  two  vessels  of  the  Krupp  type,  de- 
livered from  the  Germania  works,  Kiel,  in  1910." — 
C.  Domville-Fife,  Submarines  and  seapower,  pp.  35, 
SI,  53-54,  57- 

1912-1918.— Use  of  guns.— Mine-laying  sub- 
marines.— The  main  armament  of  all  submarines 
consists  of  a  certain  number  of  torpedo  tubes,  vary- 
ing with  the  displacement  of  the  boat.  Guns, 
however,  were  mounted  on  the  decks  of  a  few 
submarines  as  early  as  1912,  and  during  the  World 
War,  deck  guns  came  into  general  use.  "At  first 
it  was  thought  that  an  irregular-shaped  excrescence 
such  as  a  gun  upon  the  carefully  shaped  form 
of  a  submarine  would  create  a  great  resistance 
when  passing  through  the  water  and  very  largely 
reduce  the  submerged  speed.  For  this  reason  the 
earher  guns  were  all  fitted  with  disappearing 
mountings,  enabling  them  at  will  to  be  housed  in- 
side the  ship's  upper-works.  .  .  .  They  were  raised 
and  lowered  from  within  by  means  of  a  ram 
worked  by  high-pressure  air  and  could,  from  with- 
in, be  locked  in  either  the  'ready'  or  'housed'  po- 
sitions. With  so  vulnerable  a  craft  as  the  sub- 
marine the  first  shot  is  all-important,  and  so  in 
opening  fire  on  coming  to  the  surface  much  valu- 
able time  was  saved  by  blowing  up  the  gun  to 
the  ready  and  locking  it  before  the  surface  was 
reached.  .  .  .  [Therefore]  all  guns  larger  than  the 
three-inch  are  [now]  on  fixed  mountings,  remain- 
ing permanently  in  position.  These  mountings  are 
of  rough  'stream-line'  form,  and  it  is  found  in 
practice  that  their  presence  does  not  materially 
reduce  the  submerged  speed.  The  working  parts 
are  kept  well  vaselined  and  the  remainder  well 
painted,  so  that  no  great  deterioration  takes 
place." — J.  A.  Blackburn  and  K.  Watkins,  British 
submarine  in  being,  pp.  40-41. — The  first  guns  used 
were  small,  3-inch  only,  but  5-inch  and  even  larger 
guns  soon  came  into  use.  In  1918,  a  12-inch  gun 
was  mounted  on  the  giant  British  submarine  M-i. 
During  the  World  War,  the  destructive  powers  of 
submarines  were  still  further  increased  by  the  in- 
troduction of  mine  laying  apparatus.  "The  addi- 
tion of  mine-laying  tubes  to  certain  types  of  sub- 
marines, by  means  of  which  a  steadily  increasing 
number  of  200-300  lb.  explosive  mines  can  be  laid 
while  the  vessels  are  cruising  below  the  surface, 
combined  with  the  provision  of  heavy  guns  and 
many  torpedo  tubes  has  brought  the  whole  ques- 
tion to  a  point  ...  at  which  a  division  of  classes 
is  necessary.  There  are  submersible-cruisers,  with 
6,  9  and  12-inch  guns  as  well  as  eight  torpedo 
tubes;  submarine  mine-layers,  with  twin-laying 
tubes,  15-20  mines,  s-inch  guns,  and  two  torpedo 
tubes;  submarine  torpedo  boats  of  high  speed,  with 
two  torjjedo  tubes,  twenty  torpedoes,  and  4  to 
6-inch  gun,s ;  and  depot  or  cargo  submarines,  with 
a  carrying  capacity  of  several  hundred  tons." — 
C.  Domville-Fife,  .Submarines  in  sea  poxver,  p.  63. 

1913-1920. — Radius    of    action. — Increaae    iq 
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size. — Development  of  periscope.— In  IQ13,  a  flo- 
tilla of  submarines  traveled  from  Harrow,  Enf,'land, 
to  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  a  distance  of  i.^.ooo  miles, 
without  convoy,  under  their  own  power,  but  stop- 
ping at  naval  bases  for  supplies.  In  1915,  a  flotilla 
of  submarines  belonging  to  the  United  States 
navy,  crossed  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  un- 
der their  own  power.  During  the  same  year,  a 
British  flotilla  went  from  Montreal  to  Gibraltar, 
also  under  their  own   power.     Early   in    iqi6,   the 


chant  submarine,  which  "left  Bremen  with  a  cargo 
of  dyestuffs  and  chemicals  on  June  14th,  and 
shaped  her  course  for  Heligoland,  .  .  .  'Deutsch- 
land' was  manned  by  a  crew  of  eight  officers  and 
twenty-one  men.  She  was  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Koenig.  Because  of  the  dangers  of  the 
passage  by  way  of  the  English  Channel,  .  .  .  Cap- 
tain Koenig  laid  his  course  (from  Heligoland] 
a'-ound  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  it  was  while 
ho   was   in   the  North   Sea   that   most  of   the  sub- 


DIAGRAM  SHOWING  THE  WORKING  IWRTS  OF  A  LATE  GERMAN  SUBMARINE 
A.  Starboard  bow  torpedo  tube.  B.  Accommodation  for  crew  of  30,  suitable  for  long  voyage. 
C.  Two  900  h.  p.  Diesel  motors,  for  surface  running.  D.  Two  500  h.  p.  electric  motors,  for  sub- 
merged running.  E.  Twin  screws.  F.  Stern  diving  rudders,  dives  on  an  even  keel,  allowing 
torpedoes  to  be  fired  during  submergence.  G.  Stern  tubes.  H.  Three-inch  guns  in  recess.  I. 
Broadside  tubes,  8  tubes  in  all,  16  torpedoes  are  carried.  J.  Three-inch  guns  in  recess.  K.  Star- 
board diving  rudders.  L.  Gun  lying  in  recess  on  deck.  M.  Gun  raised  and  recess  closed,  the  first 
shot    can    be    fired    in    20    seconds.      N.      Two    periscopes. 


radius  of  action  was  stated  to  be  as  follows:  "In 
practically  all  modern  submarines,  gasoline  or  oil 
engines  are  used  when  on  the  surface,  while  electric 
rnotors  and  accumulators  are  depended  upon  for 
submerged  navigation.  A  speed  of  10  or  11  knots 
is  ample  for  submerged  navigation,  but,  while  trav- 
eling on  the  surface,  speeds  of  18  to  20  knots  are 
attained  by  the  latest  German  submarines.  The 
radius  of  action,  without  replenishing  the  oil  tanks, 
is  as  high  as  S.ooo  to  7,000  in  the  most  recent 
models." — Scientific  American,  Feb,  5,  19J6. — In 
June,  1916,  the  world  was  startled  by -news  of 
the  voyage   of   the   Deutschland,  a   German  mer- 


rriergence  of  the  'Deutschland'  (ninety  miles  in 
all)  took  place.  Normally,  the  'Deutschland' 
would  travel  at  the  surface;  but  immediately  on 
sighting  ...  (a  possible  enemy)  the  boat  would 
submerge.  .  .  .  According  to  the  captain's  account, 
on  one  occasion  the  boat  was  submerged  to  the 
bottom,  and  (in  U-boat  phraseology)  went  to  sleep 
for  several  hours.  .  .  .  [The  Deutschland  con- 
formed rather  closely  to  the  typical  German  naval 
U-boat.  The  hull  proper  consisted  of  an  internal, 
cigar-shaped,  cylindrical  structure,  which  extended 
from  stem  to  stern,  and  in  its  largest  diameter 
measured  about  twenty  feet.     Enclosing  this  hull 
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was  a  lighter  false  hull,  which  was  perforated, 
to  permit  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  sea-water 
(used  in  some  double-hulled  boats  to  store  oil,  a 
use  made  practicable  by  the  density  of  sea-water) 
and  was  so  shaped  as  to  give  the  submarine  a  fairly 
good  ship  model  for  driving  at  high  speed  on  the 
surface  and  at  a  much  lesser  speed  submerged.] 
The  'Deulschland'  passed  safely  through  the  dan- 
gers of  the  North  Sea,  and  once  clear  of  the 
region  of  British  patrols,  she  remained  on  the 
surface  and  made  the  trip  across  the  Atlantic  en- 
tirely at  the  surface.  The  weather  was  fair 
throughout.  She  submerged  off  the  Virginia  capes 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  because  of  two  ships  of 
doubtful  appearance.  Once  inside  the  capes,  how- 
ever, she  made  tBe  trip  to  Baltimore  entirely  at 
the  surface.  She  passed  the  capes  Sunday  morning, 
July  gth,  at  i  o'clock,  and  as  she  sailed  from 
HeHgoland  on  June  23rd,  the  time  for  the  whole 
trip  was  16  days.  The  total  distance  from  Bremen 
to  Baltimore  over  the  course  sailed  was  3,800 
miles." — Scientific  American,  July  22,  igi6. — The 
Deulschland  made  another  trip  to  the  United  States 
in  November,  1916;  but  on  the  return  voyage 
was  captured  by  the  British.  A  sister  ship,  the 
Bremen,  set  out  on  her  first  voyage,  during  the 
same  year,  but  did  not  reach  her  destination.  In 
October,  1916,  the  U-53  crossed  the  Atlantic  with- 
out a  convoy.  (See  U.S.A.:  1916.)  "One  of  the 
most  important  instruments  on  a  submarine,  in  fact 
the  eyes  of  the  vessel  when  running  submerged, 
is  the  periscope.  ...  It  was  first  introduced  into 
French  submarines  about  fifty  years  ago  [written 
1918],  in  the  form  .  .  .  [of]  a  simple  tube  with 
two  mirrors,  one  at  the  upper  end  and  the  other 
at  the  lower  end,  each  inclined  at  45°  and  project- 
ing the  image  through  the  vertical  tube.  Very  lit- 
tle improvement  in  this  primitive  but  essential  de- 
vice was  effected  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century.  At  about  that  time  its  optical 
qualities  were  improved  by  fitting  two  triangular 
prisms  instead  of  mirrors  and  by  the  introduction 
of  lenses  which  focussed  the  view  in  the  eye-piece." 
— M.  F.  Hay,  Secrets  of  the  submarine,  pp.  81-82. 
1914-1918. — Submarines  in  warfare. — "There  is 
nothing  claimed  for  the  possibilities  of  torpedo 
warfare  to-day  that  was  not  claimed  for  it  almost 
from  its  first  invention  by  that  quiet,  soft-spoken, 
deaf  John  Whitehead,  who  among  the  navies  of  the 
world  could  find  only  that  of  Austria  to  believe 
that  the  fish  torpedo  had  a  future.  .  .  .  [As  early 
as  1880,  Aube  of  the  French  navy  put  first  among 
the  advantages  of  torpedo  warfare  that  its  attack 
would  come  from  an  invisible  craft.]  But  Aube's 
prophecies  came  to  nothing  in  the  sea  engagements 
between  1880  and  1Q14,  and  when  just  before  the 
war,  Admiral  Sir  Percy  Scott  [June  5,  1914]  see- 
ing the  virtue  of  invisibility  of  Aube  turned  into 
actuality  by  the  submarine,  proceeded  to  repeat 
the  thirty-year-old  prophecy  that  the  capital  ship 
was  obsolete  and  that  the  merchantman,  like  the 
'•  caprtal  ship,  would,  bg  driven  from  the  sea,  it  was 
1  unly  to  find  that,  five  ycap  of  war  proved,  the  un- 
''dding  of  the  prophet."— A.  H.  Pollen,  fiisdrmantent 
''ilhtcrnational  Conciliation,  Apr.,  1921',  ]!>/'.,  140- 
'''i'4'0.— "Although  the  allied  forces  wete  '^loW  to 
'  hiake  use  of  their  submarines  in  the  darlicf  months 
of  the  great  war  .  .  they  .  .  .  [later]  became 
Very  active." — Scientific  American,  Feb.  s,  1916. — 
See  also  W0KI.D  War:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary  serv- 
ices: X.  Alleged  atrocities  and  violations  of  inter- 
nktional  law:  e;  1914:  I.  Wdstcrn  front:  u,  1;  Vk. 
Naval  operations:  b;  Fkeeuom  or  the  S|I';as:  1914- 
1918;  Spain-;    I9i4-i9r8.   '  '  ■  ■ 

1914-1920.— Increase  ih'iii*^.— Thb'fiVit  cffectiW 


Holland  submarines  had  a  submerged  displacement 
of  122  tons.  This  was  raised  in  succeeding  boats 
to  180  and  200  tons,  and  during  the  World  War 
reached  the  astonishing  figure  of  from  1500  to 
2000  tons  surface  displacement.  In  1920  it  was 
stated  that  "Coastal  submarines  generally  do  not 
exceed  600  tons  in  displacement  and  in  the  Dutch 
Navy  are  so  small  as  150  tons.  They  are  utilised 
for  the  local  defence  of  harbour  and  coast,  having 
their  base  at  some  suitable  shore  station  from 
which  they  can  readily  replenish  their  supplies. 
The  fleet  submarines,  which  are  intended  to  ac- 
company the  battle  fleet  in  offensive  operations, 
are  necessarily  much  larger  and  have  a  much 
higher  speed.  They  are  intended  to  keep  the  sea 
under  any  conditions  of  wind  and  weather  for  a 
period  of  three  to  four  weeks.  There  is  consider- 
able divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  size  they  should 
be,  but  they  are  seldom  less  than  1,000  tons'  dis- 
placement. In  the  American  Navy  three  experi- 
mental fleet  submarines  of  1,200  tons  displace- 
ment under  construction  [1920],  and  in  some  for- 
eign navies  experimental  vessels  of  nearly  2,000 
tons'  displacement  are  being  built;  but  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  95  7c  of  the  submarines  now 
in  service  in  all  navies  do  not  exceed  900  tons' 
displacement." — M.  F.  Hay,  Secrets  of  the  sub- 
marine, p.  10. — At  the  close  of  the  war  it  was 
stated  that  the  British  K  boats  were  338  feet 
long,  and  had  an  1880-ton  surface  displacement, 
and  were  propelled  by  10,000  h.  p.  turbine  engines 
at  a  possible  surface  speed  of  twenty-four  knots. 
One  vessel  of  the  M-i  class  of  2000  tons  surface 
displacement  was  built.  This  ship  is  called  a  sub- 
marine monitor.  Vessels  of  this  large  type  require 
deep  water  to  submerge,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
used  in  shallow  seas,  or,  as  a  rule,  in  coastal 
waters. 

1915. — Adoption  of  Fessenden  oscillator. — "On 
either  side  of  the  [torpedo]  tubes,  let  into  the 
pressure  hull,  is  a  circular  plate  carrying  a  mys- 
terious box,  from  which  run  wires,  trailing  off  aft 
along  the  ship's  side.  It  is  the  Fessenden  apparatus 
for  submarine  sound-signalling,  and  the  wires  lead 
to  the  Wireless  Cabinet  where  the  operator  sits. 
So  effective  were  these  sound  signals  that  they 
could  never  be  used  on  patrol  for  fear  of  disclosing 
the  presence  of  the  ship  to  hostile  craft.  Immedi- 
ately forward  of  the  Fessenden  plates  are  two  other 
smaller  discs,  with  boxes  and  wires  complete — the 
hydrophones,  or  listening  apparatus.  These  discs 
vibrate  on  the  impact  of  sound  waves ;  by  means 
of  microphones  very  much  like  those  in  an  ordi- 
nary telephone,  the  sounds  are  magnified  and 
transmitted  to  telephone  receivers  in  the  Control 
Room  and  Wireless  Cabinet." — J.  A.  Blackburn 
and  K.  Watkins,  British  submarine  in  being,  p.  73. 

1915. — German  submarine  campaign.  See 
U.S..^.:  1915  (February):  Germany,  etc.;  1915 
(March-May)  ;  1915  (May)  ;  1915  (August)  ;  1915 
(December);  World,  War:  ^915:  XI.  Politics  and 
diplomacy:  c;  d.  ,      ' 

1916. — German  submarine  activity. — British 
attitude.  See  U.S..^.:  1916  (March-May);.  iai6 
(Oct,ober) ;  Germaa  U-bo^t  53;  World  War:  i6ro: 
IX.,  Waval  operations:'>;;  d."      "  ^  ,"    .'V    "]n 

1917. — German  declaration  of  unresinBted 
submarine  warfare.  —  Zones  of  warfi^re.  '■ — 
Reason  for  Gernjan  failure.  See  U.S..\.:  1^917 
(Januan,-):  Germany,  etc.;  1917  (February-.'ViSnl')  ; 
World  War:  1017:  t.  Summary:  a;  b,  5;  Y^Jl- 
United  States  and  thejWa^:^a;  a,  3;  b;  I^.  ^aVal 
operations:   a;  b,  3,  c. 

1918. — Submarine  chasers. — German  activity 
on    Atlantic    coast.— United    States    activity. — 
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Record  of  German  depredations. — Typical  U- 
boat  methods.  See  Woki.d  Wak;  igiS;  IX.  Naval 
o|)erations;    c,  9;    c,   10;    d;    g;    i. 

1918. — Control  of  modern  submarine.- -In  the 
modern  submarine,  the  antenna-like  periscopes  are 
"protected  and  supported  for  a  part  of  their  height 
by  curved,  Hat  plates  called  shears  .  .  .  made  in  a 
stream  like  form  to  lessen  head  resistance  when  the 
boat  is  running  submerged.  The  conning  tower 
with  its  tiny  glass  ports  is  placed  just  forward  of 
the  periscopes  and  likewise  is  protected  by  shears. 
A  small  'bridge'  encircles  the  top  of  the  tower  and 
on  this  are  mounted  an  engine  room  telegraph,  elec- 
tric steering  gear  control,  and  gyro-compass  re- 
peater. .  .  .  All  movements  of  the  boat  on  the  sur- 
face are  controlled  from  this  point.  The  wireless 
mast  and  deck  insulator  are  located  just  at  the 
point  of  the  shears  for  the  radio  equipment.  .  .  . 
The  rear  portion  of  the  hull  superstructure  con- 
tains the  engine  room  and  then  the  hull  tapers  off 
to  the  tail  which  supports  two  screw  propellers 
and  the  vertical  horizontal  rudders.  [The  hull 
hatchway  nearest  the  bow]  is  only  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter.  .  .  .  The  deck  space  being  rather  lim- 
ited all  machinery  possible  is  hung  from  the  shell 
overhead,  leaving  scant  headroom.  .  .  .  [The  bow 
compartments]  contains  the  wireless  apparatus  and 
the  underwater  signaling  apparatus.  .  .  .  Through 
a  water-tight  bulkhead,  we  next  enter  the  'brains' 
of  the  boat.  This  part  of  the  interior,  known  as 
the  central  operating  compartment,  contains  .  .  . 
air  and  water  gauges  and  valves  which  control  the 
buoyancy  of  the  hull.  .  .  .  The  electrical  compart- 
ment contains  the  master  gyro-compass.  The 
'master'  compass  is  carefully  installed  in  a  safe 
place  and  being  non-magnetic  can  be  placed  with- 
out regard  to  outside  disturbing  forces." — P.  B. 
Collinson,  Under  the  sea  in  a  submarine  {Wireless 
Age,  Jan.  1918). 

1922. — Submarine  restrictions.  See  Washing- 
ton CONFERENCE. 

See  also  Torpedo:    Use  in  World  War. 
SUBMISSION    OF  THE   CLERGY,  Act   of 

(1534). — This  act  was  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII,  deprived  the  clergy  in  England  of 
all  appeal  to  Rome  and  substituted  an  appeal  from 
the  courts  of  the  archbishops  to  the  king  in  chan- 
cery. 

SUBPOENA.    See  Equity  law:  1383. 

SUBSCRIPTION,  Acts  of.    See  Ireland:  1653- 

SUBSCRIPTION  LIBRARY.  See  Libraries: 
Modern:   United  States:   Earlv  history. 

SUBSIDIES.    See  Bounties. 

SUBSISTENCE  THEORY  OF  WAGES. 
See  Labor  remuneration:  Successive  wage  theories. 

SUB-TREASURY.  See  Independent  treas- 
ury: United  States;  U.S.A.:   1837. 

SUBURA,  at  Rome. — "Between  the  converging 
points  of  the  Quirinal  and  Esquiline  hills  lay  the 
Subura,  a  district  of  ill-fame,  much  abused  by  the 
poets  and  historians  of  imperial  times.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  ancient  district  communities  ('pagi') 
of  Rome,  and  gave  name  to  one  of  the  four  most 
ancient  regions.  Nor  was  it  entirely  occupied 
by  the  lowest  class  of  people,  as  might  be  inferred 
from  the  notices  of  it  in  Martial  and  Horace. 
Julius  Caesar  is  said  to  have  lived  in  a  small  house 
here.  .  .  .  The  Subura  was  a  noisy,  bustling  part 
of  Rome,  full  of  small  shops,  and  disreputable 
,  places  of  various  kinds." — R.  Burn,  Rome  and  the 
\Campagna,    ch.    6,     pt.     i. — See     also     Palatine 

MILL. 

SUCCESSION,  Act  of:   1534:    See  England: 

1520-1535- 
1681.    See  Scotland:  1681-1689. 


SUCCESSION,  Question  of,  English:  Act  of 
Settlement.    See  E.ngla.xd:  1701. 

SUCCESSION,  Question  of,  Polish.  See  Po- 
land:  1732-1733. 

SUCCESSION,  War  of  the  Austrian  (1740- 
1748).  Sec  .Austria;  17 18-1738,  to  1 744-1 845  ;  Bel- 
gium: 1745;  1746-1747;  Italy;  1741-1743,  to  1749- 
1702;   .\i,v-la-Ciiapelle:    Congresses;   2. 

SUCCESSION,  War  of  the  Spanish  (1700- 
1714).  See  Spain:  1698-1700,  to  1713-1725; 
Utkecut:   1712-1714. 

SUCCOTH,  in  scriptural  geography,  a  place  in 
Palestine  probably  east  of  the  Jordan  and  south  of 
the  Jubbok;  one  of  the  encampments  in  the  e.xodus 
of  the  Jews  from  Egypt.    See  Jews:   Exodus. 

SUCHET,  Louis  Gabriel,  Due  D'Albufera  da 
Valencia  (1770-1826),  French  marshal.  General 
of  division  and  chief  of  staff  to  Joubert  in  Italy, 
1799;  second  in  command  to  Massena,  1800;  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Austerlitz,  Saalfeld,  Jena,  Pul- 
tusk  and  Ostrolenka,  1805-180O;  crushed  the  army 
of  Blake  at  Maria  in  southern  Italy,  1809;  de- 
feated O'Donnell  at  Lerida,  1810;  conquered  Val- 
encia, 1812;  commanded  one  of  Napoleon's  armies 
on  the  Alpine  frontier  during  the  Hundred  Days, 
1815. — See  also  France:  iSgo-i8oi  (May-Febru- 
ary). 

SUCHOW-FU,  city  in  the  province  of  Kiang-su, 
China,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  tifty-five  miles  north- 
west of  Shanghai.  It  was  opened  to  Japan  in  1895. 
See  Shimonoseki,  Treaty  of  (1895). 

SUCRE,  Antonio  Jose  de  (1793-1830),  Vene- 
zuelan general.  President  of  Bohvia,  1826-1828. 
See  Bolivia:  1809-1825;  1825-1826;  Peru:  1820- 
1826;  182S-1826;  1826-1876. 

SUDAN,  or  Soudan. — Geographic  description. 
— Inhabitants. — Political  divisions. — "The  Sudan, 
meaning  the  'Country  of  the  Blacks,'  and  spelt 
variously  'Soudan,'  'Seudan,'  and  'Soodan,'  was  a 
geographical  term  applied  to  the  whole  of  that 
vast  region  of  Central  Africa  which  is  bounded 
by  the  Sahara  Desert  on  the  north,  and  south 
by  the  Nile-Congo  and  the  Congo-Chad  water- 
partings,  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
the  Red  Sea,  mainly  between  4°  and  18°  N.  There 
are  the  Anglo-Egyptian,  the  French,  the  Belgian, 
and  the  Italian  Sudan,  while  pre-war  German  ter- 
ritory also  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  It 
is,  however,  the  more  valuable  part — the  Central 
Sudan — which  has  come  under  British  and  Egypt- 
ian joint  occupation,  and  this  now  includes  what 
was  formerly  known  as  the  three  administrative 
divisions  of  Lagos — Northern  and  Southern  Ni- 
gritia,  the  greater  part  of  the  old  empire  of  Sokoto, 
and  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Borhu  [a  total  area 
of  about  1,014,400  square  miles  with  a  population 
in  1922  of  5,850,000].  The  French  Sudan  com- 
prises the  northern  districts  of  Damerghu  and 
Kanem,  as  far  to  the  east  as  Wadai  and  to  the 
south-east  as  Baghirmi.  To  Germany  had  fallen 
the  southern  districts  of  Bornu  (Logou,  Mosgu), 
together  with  practically  the  whole  of  Adamawa,  a 
territory  formerly  attached  to  Sokoto.  The 
'French  Sudan'  was  the  official  designation  used 
until  October,  1899,  when  the  territories  were 
broken  up  into  a  number  of  conterminous  colonies 
now  known  as  Senegal,  French  Guinea,  the  Ivory 
Coast,  Dahomey,  and  the  military  territories.  Into 
these  have  since  been  absorbed  a  large  number  of 
ancient  empires,  kingdoms,  and  states,  such  as 
Marsina,  Kaarta,  Bambara  and  Kong,  Massi, 
Gurma,  Borgu,  and  the  district  of  Timbuctoo.  The 
total  area  is  about  420,000  square  miles,  but  no 
definite  knowledge  exists  regarding  the  number  of 
the  population.    All  that  is  certain  is  that  this  is 
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'•ery  dense,  and  probably  exceeds  g,ooo,ooo.  The 
Italian  Red  Sea  possessions  consist  mainly  of  the 
colony  of  Eritrea,  including  Dahlar  Archipelago. 
.  .  .  Eritrea,  literally  'the  Red  Sea,'  which  adjoins 
the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  consists  of  a  triangu- 
lar portion  of  barren  and  sandy  lowland  between 
12°  and  i8°  N.,  containing,  in  all,  a  coast-line  along 
the  Red  Sea  of  about  700  miles,  with  a  total  area 
of  60,000  square  miles  and  a  population  estimated 
at  280,000,  of  whom  perhaps  some  3000  are  Euro- 
peans. The  Belgian  territory  in  the  Sudan  was 
of  considerable  area  and  importance  during  the 
hfetime  of  King  Leopold  II.  .  .  .  In  the  early 
'nineties  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  had  been  leased  to  the 
Congo  Free  State,  but  was  occupied  by  the  French 
in  terms  of  the  Franco-Congolese  Agreement  en- 
tered into  on  July  14,  1894.  Then  came  the  troops 
of  the  Sudan  Government  in  1900-1901,  who  re- 
took possession,  since  when  the  province  has  re- 
mained under  Anglo-Egyptian  administration.  The 
Lado  Enclave,  adjoining  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  was 
likewise  in  the  possession  of  the  Belgians  during  the 
lifetime  of  King  Leopold,  by  the  Agreement  of 
Brussels,  May  12,  1906,  but  it  reverted  to  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  in  December  1909."^?.  F. 
Martin,  Sudan  in  evolution,  pp.  2-3. — The  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan  extends  from  the  Egyptian  fron- 
tier line  to  Uganda  and  the  Belgian  Congo,  and 
westward  to  Wadain  in  Central  Africa.  See 
Africa:  Map. 

Languages.    See  Philology:  25. 

Development  of  the  Sudanese  empire. — "The 
i6th  century  marked  the  apogee  of  the  period  of 
the  great  Negro  (Mohammedan)  kingdoms.  At 
that  moment,  we  find,  in  the  bend  of  the  Niger  as 
well  as  in  the  basin  of  the  Tchad,  two  kingdoms, 
Bornu  and  Songhoi,  powerfully  organized,  with 
strong  armies  and  efficient  administration.  The 
fact  that  peace  was  assured  to  the  majority  of. 
the  people  (because  of  the  standing  army)  allowed 
the  population  to  multiply,  and  to  develop  them- 
selves through  intercourse  with  the  Mediterranean 
littoral,  which  was  at  its  highest  point  at  this  time. 
Under  the  protection  of  enlightened  monarchs, 
literature,  science,  and  even  art  took  a  place  of 
honor.  Never  again  did  the  African  continent 
offer  such  a  spectacle.  .  .  .  The  causes  of  this  sud- 
den development  are  as  follows:  The  Sudanese 
societies  elevated  themselves  above  all  the  others 
because  they  were  in  close  proximity  to  and  in 
continual  contact  with  more  civiHzed  races.  They 
were  no  longer  formed  of  Negroes.  The  Berber 
strain  had  given  them  certain  prominent  features, 
and  through  the  centuries,  the  character  of  the 
black  race  had  little  by  little  been  modified  by 
this  repeated  and  continual  inter-breeding.  When, 
through  the  medium  of  these  same  Berbers,  a  su- 
perior religion  came  to  them,  capable  of  giving 
them  a  morality  and  community  of  ideals,  there 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereigns  a  spir- 
itual power  which  doubled  their  authority.  At  that 
time  the  Sudanese  people  were  ripe  to  organize 
themselves  into  almost  modern  social  groups  with 
all  the  manifestations  of  their  material  and  moral 
existence.  The  Berbers,  after  having  exhibited  a 
remarkable  affinity  for  the  Sudanese,  showed  them- 
selves remarkable  carrying  agents  of  the  Moham- 
medan civilization  which  the  Arabs  had  trans- 
mitted to  them." — O.  Meynier,  L'Afrique  noire,  Pp. 
106-108. 

1855-1894. — French  conquests  in  western  Su- 
dan. See  Africa:  Modern  European  occupation: 
iS^s,  and  after. 

1870-1885. — Egyptian  conquest. — General  Gor- 
don's   government. — Mahdi's    rebellion. — British 


campaign. — Death  of  Gordon.  See  Egypt:  1870- 
1883;  1884-188S. 

1885-1898. — Abandonment  to  the  dervishes. — 
Death  of  the  mahdi. — Reign  of  the  khalifa. — 
Anglo-Egyptian  re-conquest.  See  Egypt:  1885- 
1896;  1897-1898. 

1895. — French  Sudan  under  a  governor-gen- 
eral of  French  West  Africa.  See  Africa:  Modern 
European  occupation:   1895. 

1897. — Definition  of  Togoland  boundary.  See 
Africa:   Modern  European  occupation:   1897. 

1897-1898. — Mutiny  in  Uganda.  See  Uganda: 
1897-1898. 

1898-1899. — Agreement  with  Great  Britain  as 
to  the  limits  of  French  Sudan.  See  Nigeria: 
1882-1899. 

1899. — Anglo-Egyptian  condominium  estab- 
lished.— An  agreement  between  the  British  and 
Egyptian  governments,  regulating  the  political 
status  of  the  Sudan,  was  signed  by  the  Earl  of 
Cromer  and  by  the  Egyptian  minister  for  foreign 
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affairs  on  January  ig,  1899.  See  Egypt:  1899 
(January). 

1899.— Final  defeat  and  death  of  the  khalifa. 
See  Egypt:   1899-1900. 

1902. — Italian  and  Abyssinian  frontiers  de- 
fined.   See  Abyssinia:   1902;  Eritrea. 

1903. — Suppression  of  a  new  mahdi. — \  new 
mahdi  proclaimed  himself  in  southern  Kordofan 
in  November,  1903.  He  was  a  native  of  Tunis, 
named  Mahomed  El  Amin,  who  had  twice  made 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Colonel  Mahon,  the 
deputy-governor  of  the  Sudan,  on  hearing  of  Ma- 
homed's proclamation,  started  instantly  from  Khar- 
tum, with  200  cavalr>',  sending  orders  to  El  Obeid 
for  200  infantry,  with  Maxims,  to  meet  him  near 
Tagalla.  With  this  force,  after  a  five  days'  march, 
through  the  desert  toward  the  Tagalla  mountains, 
he  caught  the  mahdi,  took  him  to  El  Obeid  and 
tried  and  hanged  him  straightway. 

1907. — Great  changes  wrought  in  ten  years. — 
Khartum  rebuilt. — "After  Khartoum  had  fallen  the 
palace  was  looted  and  demolished,  Init  on  its  ruins 
another  stately  pile  ha.s  arisen  wherein  Gordon's 
memory  k  kept  green  by  a  tablet  marking  the 
fatal  spot  where  on  the  26th  of  January,  1885,  he 
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was  done  to  death.  And  even  as  a  new  palace 
sprang  up  on  the  ashes  of  the  old,  so  likewise  after 
a  thorough  clearing  away  of  the  ruins  of  Gordon's 
city,  a  new  Khartoum  has  been  planned  and  built 
on  the  ancient  site." — \V.  F.  Mieville,  New  Khar- 
toum {Nineteenth  century,  Jan.,  1908). — "The  new 
Khartoum  is  a  well-planned  town  of  broad  avenues, 
wide  streets,  many  handsome  buildings  and — no 
drainage.  .  .  .  When  Khartoum  can  afford  to  intro- 
duce a  main  drainage  system  it  will  become  almost 
a  model  city.  .  .  .  The  work  of  Dr.  Andrew  Bal- 
four and  his  successors  in  exterminating  mosquitoes 
and  other  disease-carrying  insects  has  won  for 
Khartoum  a  reputation  for  healthfulness.  .  .  .  The 
death-rate  arising  from  disease  is  not  only  lower 
than  that  of  any  town  in  Africa,  but  compares  in 
a  striking  manner  with  other  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical towns  of  considerably  larger  size  in  other 
parts  of  the  world." — P.  F.  Martin,  Sudan  in  evo- 
lution, pp.  46S,  47S,  479.— See  also  Khartum. 

1914. — Development  since  1901. — Transporta- 
tion.— Suppression  of  slave  trade. — Irrigation. — 
"Once  the  Sudan  was  reconquered,  Cromer  and 
Kitchener  still  held  to  the  policy  of  'sound  finan- 
cial basis'  that  had  made  the  conquest  possible. 
.  .  .  The  initial  financial  policy  laid  down  by  Lord 
Cromer  in  his  address  to  the  Sudanese  chiefs  at 
Khartum  in  December,  1900,  to  the  effect  that  taxes 
were  not  to  be  made  burdensome,  even  if  com- 
munications and  developments  had  to  wait,  .  .  .  was 
faithfully  and  consistently  carried  out.  ...  In  1910, 
Sir  Reginald  Wingate  [who  served  as  governor- 
general  of  the  Sudan  from  1899  until  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  high  commissionership  in  Egypt 
in  IQ17J,  was  able  to  report  that  the  civil  admin- 
istration was  paying  its  way;  the  only  deficit  was 
in  the  military  budget.  Three  years  later  there 
was  a  surplus  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
.  .  .  Without  the  railway  across  the  desert  from 
Wady-Halfa  to  Atbara,  Kitchener's  task  against 
the  dervishes  would  have  been  tenfold  more  diffi- 
cult, and  the  victory  of  doubtful  permanent  value. 
As  the  invaders  proceeded  to  Khartum,  it  was 
essential  to  lay  ties  and  rails  with  unflagging  haste. 
Only  did  the  reoccupation  seem  a  reality  and 
worth  while  when  through  railway  service  was 
wholly  dependent  upon  its  proving  a  financial  suc- 
cess, and  as  serious  economic  development  was  out 
out  of  the  question  so  long  as  the  route  through 
Egypt  was  the  only  exit  from  the  country,  the  first 
task  of  the  Government  was  to  connect  the  Nile 
with  the  Red  Sea  by  railway.  In  1902,  Lord 
Cromer  pointed  this  out  in  his  annual  report,  and 
the  following  year  he  succeeded  in  getting  the 
Egyptian  Government  to  furnish  the  money.  After 
untold  difficulties  with  labor,  and  the  construction 
of  a  bridge  over  the  Atbara  River,  the  junction 
was  completed  in  1907.  Suakim  was  abandoned 
as  the  terminus  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  a  harbor 
built  some  miles  farther  north  at  a  hamlet  which 
was  renamed  Port  Sudan.  The  Atbara  rail- 
way shops  were  increased  and  improved,  and  the 
Sudan  Government  itself  bore  part  of  the  expense 
of  remaking  the  line  from  Khartum  to  Atbara. 
In  1908  telegraphic  communication  was  completed 
with  Gondokoro,  on  the  White  Nile,  two  weeks  by 
steamer  south  of  Khartum.  The  Blue  Nile  was 
bridged  at  Khartum  for  a  railway  into  the  Gezira 
district  between  the  two  rivers.  El-Obeid,  the 
terminus  of  this  southern  railway  extension,  was 
reached  in  1913.  .  .  .  The  greatest  appeal  to  the 
imagination  of  the  British  public  in  connection  with 
the  reconquest  of  the  Sudan  was  the  fulfilment  of 
the  task  for  which  it  was  generally  believed  that 
Gordon  had  given  his  life,  the  suppression  of  the 


slave-trade.  Although  the  difficulties  seemed  in- 
surmountable in  so  far  as  slavery  within  the  tribes 
was  concerned  .  .  .  the  area  of  operations  of 
slave  merchants  has  been  gradually  circumscribed 
until  in  1914  the  official  report  announced  that 
slave-traffic  was  'almost  impossible'  in  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan.  British  officials  who  have  to 
deal  with  slavery  at  close  range,  especially  the 
judges,  consider  this  statement  a  bit  too  optimistic. 
.  .  .  According  to  Sir  William  Garstin  [who  re- 
ported on  the  possibility  of  using  the  equatorial 
lakes  for  irrigation.  Lake  Tana,  on  the  western 
side  of  Mount  Guma,  in  northern  Abyssinia,  would 
make  an  ideal  reservoir].  .  .  .  The  surrounding 
country  is  uninhabited,  and  engineering  difficulties 
are  much  fewer  than  in  the  case  of  Lake  Victoria 
or  Lake  Albert.  ,  ,  .  Reports  on  the  Sudan  have 
emphasized  year  after  year  the  necessity  and  value 
of  irrigation,  and  in  1913  the  imperial  Parliament 
guaranteed  a  loan,  part  of  which  was  to  be  spent 
in  irrigating  the  Gezira  district,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Blue  Nile  south  of  Khartum.  The  success 
of  the  Tayiba  demonstration,  in  this  district,  in 
raising  fine  staple  cotton  proved,  just  before  the 
European  War  broke  out,  that  the  irrigation 
scheme  was  financially  a  sound  proposition.  A 
wonderful  development  in  cotton-growing  may  be 
expected  after  the  plan  is  carried  through,  and 
cotton  may  before  long  surpass  the  gum  of  the 
Kordofan  forests  as  the  premier  export  article  of 
the  Sudan.  .  .  .  [The  cotton  area  in  1921  was 
84,687  acres,  and  100,000  acres  will  be  available 
within  a  few  years].  .  .  .  The  pessimism  of  Sir  Eldon 
Gorst's  report  for  1909  extended  to  his  remarks 
on  the  Sudan.  He  declared  that  the  tenth  year 
of  the  reoccupation  was  full  of  tribal  unrest,  and 
that  Mahdism  was  not  extinguished  as  a  faith, 
and  had  to  be  watched  carefully  and  checked  at 
every  turn.  There  was  much  lawlessness  along 
the  Abyssinian  border.  The  most  dangerous  dis- 
tricts were  so  unhealthy  that  the  only  means  of 
maintaining  order  was  to  increase  the  Sudanese 
battahons.  In  191 2  there  was  an  expedition  into 
Mongolia  and  an  outbreak  in  southern  Kordofan, 
There  were  nine  distinct  mihtary  operations  dur- 
ing 1914. — H.  A.  Gibbons,  Great  Britain  in  the 
Sudan  (Century  Magazine,  Jan.,  1917). — See  also 
Africa:  Modern  European  occupation:  1914-1920: 
Lack  of  railway  and  industrial  development; 
Egypt:  Map   (1914). 

1914-1920.— Slight  effects  of  the  World  War. 
— Despite  the  remarkable  reactions  of  Egypt  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  World  War,  there  were 
hardly  any  effects  of  note  in  the  Sudan.  Sultan 
Ali  Dinar  of  the  small  state  of  Darfur  bordering 
the  province  of  Kordofan  evinced  hostility  to  the 
British  in  1915 ;  and  toward  the  end  of  that 
year  he  denounced  the  British  suzerainty  and 
raided  the  border.  This  brought  forth  a  British 
expedition,  which  routed  the  sultan's  army  and 
occupied  his  capital.  El  Fasher.  The  sultan  lost  his 
monarchy,  and  its  territory  was  annexed  to  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  as  its  fifteenth  province. 
In  May,  1920,  the  main  force  of  the  Dinka  tribe, 
which  near  the  end  of  1919  had  risen  against  the 
British  and  killed  the  governor  of  Mongolia,  sur- 
rendered unconditionally  to  the  British  troops  sent 
against  it.  See  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion:   World  War  activities:    1915-1919. 

1920. — Rights  of  England  recognized  by 
Treaty  of  Sevres.  See  Sevres,  Treaty  of  (1920): 
Part  III:  Political  clauses:  Egypt,  Sudan  and 
Cyprus. 

1922. — Incorporated  with  Egypt.  See  Egypt: 
1922  (April-September). 
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See  also  UxivERSinEs  and  colleges:  1898- 1907. 

Also  in;  W.  S.  Churchill,  River  war:  Recon- 
quest  of  the  Sudan. — E.  A.  W.  Budge,  Egyptian 
Sudan:  Its  history  and  monuments. — Sir  A.  Colvin, 
Making  of  modern  Egypt. — A.  Cunningham,  To- 
day in  Egypt. — C.  Neufeldt,  Prisoner  of  the  Kha- 
leefa. — Father  John  Ohrvvalder,  Ten  years  captivity 
in  the  mahdi's  camp. — Slatin  Pasha,  Fire  and 
sword  in  the  Sudan.— G.  W.  Steevens,  With  Kitch- 
ener to  Khartum. 

SUDERMANN,  Hermann  (1857-  ),  Ger- 
man dramatist  and  novelist.  See  Drama:  1871- 
1921;  German  literature:   1900-1922. 

SUDOR  ANGLICUS.  See  Sweating  sickness; 
Plague:  1485-1593. 

SUDRAS,  Hindu  caste.  See  Caste  system: 
India. 

SUEBI.    See  Suevi. 

SUESS,  Eduard  (1831-1914),  Austrian  geolo- 
gist.   See  Science:  Modern:  20th  century:  Geology. 

SUESSIONES,  early  people  of  Gallia  Belgica, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Soissons.    See  Belgae. 

SUETONIUS  PAULINUS  (fl.  59  A.D.), 
Roman  soldier.  Commanded  the  campaign  in 
Britain,  61  A.  D.     See  Britain:   A.D.  61. 

SUETONIUS  TRANQUILLIUS,  Gaius  (fl. 
2nd  century),  Roman  historian.  See  History:  17; 
Latin  literature:    2nd-4th  centuries. 

SUEVI,  or  Suebi. — "I  must  now  sneak  of  the 
Suevi,  who  are  not  one  nation  ab  are  the  Chatti 
and  Tencteri,  for  they  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  Germany,  and  have  hitherto  been  divided  into 
separate  tribes  with  names  of  their  own,  though 
they  are  called  by  the  general  designation  of 
'Suevi.'  A  national  peculiarity  with  them  is  to 
twist  their  hair  back  and  fasten  it  in  a  knot.  This 
distinguishes  the  Suevi  from  the  other  Germans, 
as  it  does  their  own  freeborn  from  their  slaves. 
.  .  .  Suevia  would  seem  to  have  been  a  compre- 
hensive name  for  the  country  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Vistula  as  far  north  as  the  Baltic.  Tacitus 
and  Caesar  differ  about  the  Suevi.  Suabia  is  the 
same  word  as  Suevia." — Tacitus,  Germany  (tr.  by 
Church  and  Brodribb),  ch.  38,  with  geographic 
note. — "The  Suebi,  that  is  the  wandering  people 
or  nomads  .  .  .  Caesar's  Suebi,  were  probably  the 
Chatti ;  but  that  designation  certainly  belonged  in 
Czesar's  time,  and  even  much  later,  to  every  other 
German  stock  which  could  be  described  as  a  regu- 
larly wandering  one." — T.  Mommsen,  History  of 
Rome,  bk.  5,  ch.  7,  with  note. — "The  name  of  the 
country  called  Suabia  is  a  true  ethnological  term, 
even  as  Franconia  is  one.  The  one  means  the 
country  occupied  by  the  Suevi,  the  other  the  coun- 
try occupied  by  the  Franks.  .  .  .  The  name  first 
became  an  unequivocal  geographical  designation 
.  .  .  not  .  .  .  later  than  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Severus  (ending  235).  .  .  .  Therein,  Alamannia  and 
Suevia  appear  together — as  terms  for  that  part 
of  Germany  which  had  previously  gone  under 
the  name  of  'Decumates  agri,'  and  the  parts  about 
the  'Limes  Romanus.'  With  this,  then,  begins 
the  history  of  the  Suevi  of  Suabia,  or,  rather,  of 
the  Suabians.  Their  alliances  were  chiefly  with 
the  Alamanni  and  Burgundians;  their  theatre  the 
German  side  of  Prance,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
(in  conjunction  with  the  Visigoths)  Spain.  Their 
epoch  is  from  the  rei^n  of  Alexanrler  to  that  of 
Augustulus,  in  round  numbers,  from  about  A.  D. 
225  to  A.D.  475"— R.  G.  Latham,  Germania  of 
Tacitus,  epilegomcna,  sect.  20. — See  also  Ale- 
manni:  213;  Aviones;  Baden:  Early  Suevic  popu- 
lation;   Bavaria:    Ethnology   of. 

B.  C.  58. — Expulsion  from  Gaul  by  Cssar.^ — A 
large   body   of   the   Suevi   rrncspri  the    Rhine   and 


entered  Gaul  about  61  B.C.  They  came  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Arverni  and  Sesuani  of  Gaul, 
who  were  forming  a  league  against  the  .^Edui,  their 
rivals,  and  who  sought  the  aid  of  the  German 
warriors.  The  latter  responded  eagerly  to  the 
call,  and,  having  lodged  themselves  in  the  country 
of  the  Sequani,  summoned  fresh  hordes  of  their 
countrymen  to  join  them.  The  Gauls  soon  found 
that  they  had  brought  troublesome  neighbors  into 
their  midst,  and  they  all  joined  in  praying  Cjesar 
and  his  Roman  legions  to  expel  the  insolent  in- 
truders. Cassar  had  then  just  entered  on  the 
government  of  the  Roman  Gallic  provinces  and 
had  signahzed  his  first  appearance  in  the  field 
by  stopping  the  attempted  migration  of  the  Hel- 
vetii,  destroying  two  thirds  of  them,  and  forcing 
the  remnant  back  to  their  mountains.  He  wel- 
comed an  opportunity  to  interfere  further  in 
Gallic  affairs  and  promptly  addressed  certain  pro- 
posals to  the  Suevic  chieftain,  Ariovistus,  which 
the  latter  rejected  with  disdain.  Some  negotiations 
followed,  but  both  parties  meant  war,  and  the 
question,  which  should  make  a  conquest  of  Gaul, 
was  decided  speedily  at  a  great  battle  fought 
at  some  place  about  eighty  miles  from  Vesontio 
(modern  Besancon)  in  the  year  58  B.  C.  The 
Germans  were  routed,  driven  into  the  Rhine  and 
almost  totally  destroyed.  Ariovistus,  with  a  very 
few  followers,  escaped  across  the  river,  and  died 
soon  afterwards. — Based  on  C.  Merivale,  History 
of  the  Romans,  ch.  6. 

Also  in:  Caesar,  Gallic  Wars,  bk.  i,  ch.  31-53. — 
Napoleon  III.,  History  of  Caesar,  bk.  3,  ch.  4. 

406-409. — Final  invasion  of  Gaul.  See  Gaul: 
406-409. 

409-414. — Settlement  in  Spain.  See  Spain:  409- 
414. 

409-573. — Their  history  in  Spain. — "The  Suevi 
kept  their  ground  for  more  than  half  a  century  in 
Spain,  before  they  embraced  the  Christian  religion 
and  became  Arians.  Being  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  the  Visigoths,  their  history  contains  merely  an 
account  of  the  wars  which  they  had  to  maintain 
against  their  neighbours:  they  were  long  and 
bloody;  164  years  were  passed  in  fighting  before 
they  could  be  brought  to  yield.  In  573,  Leovigild, 
king  of  the  Visigoths,  united  them  to  the  monarchy 
of  Spain." — J.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi,  Fall  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  v.  i,  ch.  7. — See  also  Vandals:  428; 
Goths:    507-711. 

460-500. — In  Germany, — Those  tribes  of  the 
Suevic  confederacy  which  remained  on  the  Ger- 
man side  of  the  Rhine,  while  their  brethren 
pressed  southwards,  along  with  the  Vandals  and 
Burgundians,  in  the  great  invasive  movement  of 
406,  "dwelt  in  the  south-west  corner  of  Germany, 
in  the  region  which  is  now  known  as  the  Black 
Forest,  and  away  eastwards  along  the  Upper 
Danube,  perhaps  as  far  as  the  river  Lech.  They 
were  already  mingled  with  the  Alamanni  of  the 
mountains,  a  process  which  was  no  doubt  carried 
yet  further  when,  some  thirty  years  after  the  time 
now  reached  by  us  [about  460I  Clovis  overthrew 
the  monarchy  of  the  Alamanni  [406],  whom  he 
drove  remorselessly  forth  from  all  the  lands  north 
of  the  Ncckar.  The  result  of  these  migrations 
and  alliances  was  the  formation  of  the  two  great 
Duchies  with  which  we  arc  so  familiar  in  the 
mediaeval  history  of  Germany — Suabia  and  Fran- 
conia. Suabia,  which  is  a  convertible  term  with 
Alamannia,  represents  the  land  left  to  the  mingled 
Suevi  and  Alamanni ;  Franconia  that  occupied 
east  of  the  Rhine  by  the  intrusive  Franks." — T. 
Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  invaders,  v.  3,  bk.  4,  ch.  1. 
— See  also  Alemannx:  496-504. 
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SUEVIC  SEA,  ancient  name  of  the  Baltic. 

SUEZ  CANAL  crosses  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and 
connects  Port  Said  on  the  Mediterranean  sea  with 
Suez  on  the  Red  sea.  See  Canals:  Asiatic  canals: 
Suez;   also  Africa:    Map. 

1869. — Opening  of  the  canal.  See  Commerce: 
Commercial  age:  1770-1921;  Egypt:  1840-1869; 
Map   (igi4). 

1875. — Purchase  of  shares  by  British. — "In 
187s,  the  purchase  by  the  English  government  of 
the  shares  of  the  Suez  canal  owned  by  the  Khedive 


cm  Asia.  The  traveler  from  Cape  Town  having 
reached  Cairo  and  Suez  without  leaving  British 
territory  would  proceed  cast,  still  on  an  "all-red" 
route,  through  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  Persia, 
Baluchistan,  India,  Burma,  southern  Siam,  and 
the  Federated  Malay  States  in  Singapore. 

SUFFERERS'  LANDS,  part  of  the  Western 
Reserve  granted  by  Connecticut  to  its  citizens  in 
comjjensation  for  losses  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
See  Ohio:    1786-17Q6. 

SUFFETES. — "The   original   monarchical   con- 


SUEZ  CANAL 


.  .  .  [gave]  her  a  predominant  interest  in  the 
enterprise  and  allowed  her  to  have  representatives 
on  the  Board  of  Control." — A.  Viallate,  Economic 
imperialism  and  international  relations  during  the 
last  fifty  years  (Institute  of  Politics  Publications, 
p.  48). — See  also  England:   1873-1880. 

1904. — Renewed  agreement  between  England 
and  France  concerning  free  passage.  See  En- 
tente CORDIALE. 

1915. — Attacked  by  Turks.  See  World  War: 
1915:  VI.  Turkey:  b,  1. 

SUEZ-TO-SINGAPORE  PROJECT,  scheme 
which  involves  unbroken  British  control,  and  ulti- 
mate linking  of  railways  across  the  whole  of  south- 


stitution  [of  Carthage] — doubtless  inherited  from 
Tyre — was  represented  (practically  in  Aristotle's 
time,  and  theoretically  to  the  latest  period)  by 
two  supreme  magistrates  called  by  the  Romans 
Suffetes.  Their  name  is  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 
Shofetim,  mistranslated  in  our  Bible,  Judges. 
The  Hamilcars  and  Hannos  of  Carthage  were, 
like  their  prototypes,  the  Gideons  and  the  Samsons 
of  the  Book  of  Judges,  not  so  much  the  judges  as 
the  protectors  and  rulers  of  their  respective  states." 
— R.  B.  Smith,  Carthage  and  the  Carthaginians,  ch. 
I. — See  also  Jews:   Israel  under  the  Judges. 

SUFFOLK   RESOLVES.     See  Boston:    1774: 
Enforcement  of  the  Port  Bill,  etc. 


SUFFRAGE,  MANHOOD 


General  problem. — Four  conceptions. — Tend- 
ency towards  universal  enfranchisement. — "The 
word  suffrage  is  from  the  Latin  word  suffragium, 
meaning  a  tablet  used  in  voting,  and  hence  the 
vote.  ...  It  has  taken  thousands  of  years  for 
civilized  society  to  hammer  out  on  the  anvil  of 
experience  the  ballot  or  suffrage  as  it  now  exists 
in  leading  countries." — W.  Scott,  Primer  of  democ- 
racy (pamphlet),  pp.  5,  7. — "There  have  been  four 
different  ways  in  which  in  general  man  has  re- 
garded his  right  to  participate  in  government  by 
means  of  his  vote.  He  has,  in  distant  times  and 
comparatively  simple  conditions,  considered  it  a 
natural  accompaniment  to  his  membership  in  the 
state,  from  which  he  could  in  no  way  divorce 
himself  save  by  forsaking  the  state.  Secondly,  in 
the  Middle  Ages  men  voted  only  by  virtue  of  the 
land  or  the  title  they  held,  not  because  of  their 


manhood  or  their  citizenship.  This  attitude  was 
supplanted  in  the  days  of  budding  constitutional- 
ism by  the  belief  in  the  franchise  as  an  abstract 
right,  to  which  a  man  is  entitled,  as  he  is  thought 
to  be  entitled  to  the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  Finally,  in  the  nineteenth 
century  we  have  come  to  regard  voting  as  we  do 
office  holding,  a  function  of  citizenship  to  be  ex- 
ercised for  the  service  and  at  the  will  of  the 
state.  [Universal  suffrage  is  the  goal,  both  in 
theory  and  in  practice,  of  government  to-day. J 
.  .  .  The  powers  which  still  tend  to  restrain  the 
franchise  are  ever  loosening  their  grip,  and  the 
[World]  war  has  dealt  almost  irresistible  blows 
against  the  chief  citadels  of  autocracy.  It  is  both 
futile  and  foolish  to  strive  to  retard  the  progress 
of  democracy  in  elections,  for  there  is  no  tenable 
argument  wherefore  any  part  of  society,  with  the 
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exception  of  criminals  and  the  mentally  deficient, 
should  be  entirely  segregated  from  political  life. 
.  .  .  The  unmistakable  tendency  of  the  present  age 
towards  complete  universal  suffrage  is  evidenced 
by  the  statement  of  that  principle  in  the  consti- 
tutions of  most  of  the  new  states  founded  during 
the  [recent]  war." — C.  Seymour  and  D.  P.  Frary, 
How  the  world  votes,  v.  i,  pp.  1-2,  310. — Among 
the  new  states,  whose  governments  are  based  on 
the  principle  of  universal  manhood  and  woman 
suffrage,  are  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Finland,  and  Poland,  while  most  of  the 
Balkan  states  are  committed  to  universal  male 
suffrage. 

B.  C.  5th  century. — Voting  in  ancient  Athens. 
— Primitive  and  tribal  theory. — Secret  voting  in 
the  courts.— "In  Athens,  as  well  as  in  other  early 
governments,  the  theory  of  the  suffrage  was  primi- 
tive and  tribal.  The  vote  was  neither  a  function 
of  government  nor  a  right,  but  a  normal  and  essen- 
tial act  of  citizenship.  The  Greek  state  was  a 
projection  of  the  family  on  a  national  scale,  if 
the  use  of  the  word  here  be  not  premature.  Mem- 
bership in  the  family  and  in  the  state  was  equally 
natural.  .  .  .  Not  all  of  the  inhabitants  of  .Athens 
voted;  but  all  the  citizens  voted,  just  as  they 
all  took  part  in  the  worship  on  the  Acropolis. 
The  vote  was  not  used  in  Athens  for  the  election 
of  magistrates  except  in  the  case  of  special  offices, 
which  required  higher  capacity  than  could  be  se- 
cured by  chance." — C.  Seymour  and  D.  P.  Frary, 
How  the  world  votes,  v.  i,  p.  2. — Power  was 
vested  in  the  General  Assembly.  "All  citizens 
above  a  certain  age,  probably  twenty,  were  eligible 
for  attendance,  and  measures  were  taken  to  secure 
the  attendance  of  as  many  as  possible.  .  .  .  Only 
those  subjects  could  be  discussed  which  the  Council 
of  500  brought  forward,  but  any  amendment  could 
be  proposed;  and  from  the  decision  of  the  as- 
sembly there  was  no  appeal  whatever.  The  vote 
was  usually  taken  by  a  show  of  hands;  and 
the  ballot  was  only  used  when  the  interests  of 
some  individual  were  concerned.  .  .  .  The  people 
in  its  sovereign  assembly — the  Tyrant  Demos,  as  it 
was  called — was  the  real  depository  of  power  and 
the  real  governor  of  the  state." — A.  J.  Grant, 
Greece  in  the  Age  of  Pericles,  pp.  146-147,  149. — 
An  important  part  of  the  expression  of  the  popu- 
lar will  was  the  vote  in  the  law  courts.  "During 
the  fourth  century  B.C.  voting  in  the  Athenian 
courts  was  regularly  secret,  the  secrecy  being  se- 
cured by  the  use  of  two  balloting  urns  .  .  .  and 
two  slightly  differing  ballots.  The  character  of  the 
ballot  determined  the  result  of  the  vote.  But  in 
the  fifth  century  this  was  indicated  by  the  urn 
in  which  the  ballot  was  deposited.  For  two  urns 
were  used  as  in  the  following  century,  but  one 
was  the  urn  of  acquittal,  the  other  the  urn  of 
condemnation ;  and  they  were  distinguished  from 
one  another  apparently  simply  by  position.  The 
urn  of  acquittal  stood  in  front  of  the  other.  And 
instead  of  two  ballots  each  juror  received  but 
one.  ...  In  the  fifth  century,  when  two  balloting 
urns  were  used  and  but  one  ballot,  each  juror, 
to  insure  the  secrecy  of  his  vote,  placed  his  two 
hands  simultaneously  over  the  two  urns  and  de- 
posited his  ballot  thus  in  the  one  or  the  other 
without  disclosing  his  vote." — J.  T.  Allen,  On  se- 
crecy in  voting  in  the  Athenian  law  courts  in  the 
fifth  century,  B.  C.  (Cambridge  CUissical  Review, 
Dec,  1904). — See  also  Europe:  Ancient:  Greek 
Civilization:  Political  development;  Lot,  Use  of, 
IN  ELECTio.v:   Athens. 

Also  in:  J.  W.  Hcadlam,  Election  by  lot  at 
Athens. 


B.  C.  3rd  century. — Elections  in  Roman  re- 
public.— Electoral  assemblies. — Method  of  bal- 
loting.— "Although  the  citizenship  was  more  gen- 
erously granted  in  Rome  during  the  Republic  than 
in  Athens,  the  government  of  the  two  was  iden- 
tical in  this  respect,  that  both  were  city  states 
without  representative  assemblies,  states  in  which 
the  people  as  a  whole  elected  its  magistrates  and 
made  its  laws.  In  the  political  functions  of  the 
government  all  citizens  of  Rome  were  equal  after 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  ab  urbe  condita. 
Their  functions  were  performed,  however,  in  a 
totally  different  manner  from  that  which  we  have 
described  in  Greece.  They  actually  elected  their 
officers  by  a  process  fairly  similar  to  modern  cus- 
toms of  voting.  There  were  at  the  end  of  the 
Republic  three  electoral  assemblies  in  Rome:  the 
Comitia  Curiata,  the  Comitia  Centuriata  and  the 
Comitia  Tributa.  The  first  named  had  come  down 
from  the  early  history  of  the  city,  as  a  general 
assembly  of  the  thirty  curiae,  into  which  the 
citizens  were  divided.  It  had  long  been  largely  a 
formal  survival  of  a  by-gone  system,  a  political 
appendix.  The  Comitia  Centuriata  had  robbed  it 
of  its  significance  by  assuming  the  election  of  a 
majority  of  the  chief  magistrates — the  consuls, 
the  censors,  the  praetors,  the  decemvirs,  and  the 
military  tribunes.  All  Roman  citizens  of  the  city 
itself  had  the  right  to  vote,  as  well  as  all  citizens 
who  did  not  inhabit  a  colony  or  a  municipality 
with  electoral  rights  of  its  own.  The  order  of 
vote  began  with  the  knights,  then  following  the 
centuries  of  the  first  class  (determined  by  lot), 
and  so  on.  Voting  continued  only  until  a  ma- 
jority for  some  candidate  had  been  obtained,  and 
rarely  did  an  electoral  contest  prolong  itself  until 
all  the  citizens  had  expressed  their  choice.  As 
the  early  vote  of  the  knights  gave  the  patricians 
a  marked  advantage  in  both  the  Comitia  Curiata 
and  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  in  the  course  of  demo- 
cratic development  the  Comitia  Tributa  was  cre- 
ated as  a  more  thoroughly  plebeian  assembly.  It 
needed  no  authorization  from  the  Senate  to  meet 
under  presidency  of  the  tribune.  When  so  con- 
vened, it  elected  the  tribunes  and  the  aediles  plebis; 
when  presided  over  by  a  consul  it  named  the 
quaestors  and  most  of  the  lower  magistrates.  Here 
all  Romans  voted  by  their  tribes,  of  which  there 
were  four  in  the  city  of  Rome  and  thirty-four  in 
the  rest  of  the  Republic.  The  elections  by  the 
Comitia  Centuriata  took  place  on  the  Campus 
Martius,  the  field  outside  the  walls  where  for- 
merly athletic  contests  had  been  held.  At  sunrise 
the  heralds  passed  through  the  city  with  trumpets, 
and  soon  all  Rome  was  streaming  out  through  the 
gates  to  the  assembling  place.  The  voting  lasted 
through  all  of  the  long,  Italian,  summer  day.  In 
the  war-like  days  of  the  early  Republic,  the  citizens 
met,  like  our  own  Pilgrim  fathers,  with  arms  in 
their  hands  and  flags  at  their  head,  and  part  of 
the  people  voted,  while  others  stood  guard.  Later, 
when  the  danger  of  attack  had  passed,  the  Comi- 
tia was  a  jostling  but  good-humoured  crowd,  which 
Cicero  described  as  an  immense  and  profound 
sea,  troubled  by  the  winds,  which  rolled  and  tum- 
bled it  hither  and  thither.  The  Campus  Martius 
was  equipped  with  the  wood  stockades  into  which 
the  dealers  in  mutton  herded  their  flocks.  Into 
these  enclosures  were  now  herded  the  citizens  of 
Rome,  small  and  great,  and  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  emerge  until  their  turn  to  vote  had  ar- 
rived. The  ceremonies  began  with  prayer  and  sac- 
rifice. Then  the  order  of  vote  was  determined 
by  lot,  the  century  of  the  knights  being  the  first 
to  vote,  according  to  the  Servian  constitution.    Out 
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of  their  pens  the  voters  passed  by  means  of  stiles, 
and  as  they  came  out  they  spoke  the  name  of  the 
candidate  of  their  choice  to  the  tellers  at  the 
gate,  or  marked  it  on  a  wax  tablet  with  a  stylus. 
The  tribunes  protested  against  the  unfair  pressure 
which  resulted  from  this  public  vote,  and  the  Lex 
Gabinia  later  provided  for  the  use  of  the  ballot. 
Each  voter,  at  the  moment  of  voting,  was  given 
by  an  attendant  a  tabella,  or  list  containing  the 
names  of  the  candidates,  and  a  carved,  wooden 
ballot  for  each  of  the  names  thereon.  He  dropped 
his  choice  into  an  urn  under  the  watchful  eyes 
of  friends  of  the  candidates  stationed  there  to  pre- 
vent dishonesty,  and  returned  the  other  ballots  to 
an  attendant  outside.  The  result  of  the  polling 
was  announced  by  herald." — C.  Seymour  and  D.  P. 
Frary,  IIo'd.<  the  xvorld  votes,  v.  i,  pp.  4-6. 

Also  in;  G.  W.  Botsford,  Roman  assemblies, 
from  their  origin  to  the  end  of  the  republic. — 
F.  F.  Abbott,  History  and  description  of  Roman 
political  institutions.— W.  W.  Willoughby,  Political 
theories  of  the  ancient  world. 

A.  D.  1st  century. — Voting  among  German 
tribes. — .■Xs  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  states,  so  also 
in  the  primitive  German  assemblies,  tribal  mem- 
bership carried  with  it  the  right  to  vote.  "The 
government  of  the  Germans  was  simple.  The  af- 
fairs of  the  tribe  were  administered  in  an  assembly 
in  which  all  took  part.  The  warriors  gathered 
there  together  in  arms.  The  clash  of  shields  de- 
noted applause;  a  violent  murmur,  disapproval. 
The  same  assembly  exercised  judicial  power.  Each 
canton  had  its  magistrate,  the  graf,  and  the  whole 
nation  had  a  konig,  or  king,  elected  from  among 
the  members  of  one  special  family  which  held 
hereditary  possession  of  that  title.  For  combat  the 
warriors  chose  the  leader,  or  herzog,  whom  they 
wished  to  follow." — V.  Duruy,  General  history  of 
the  world  (tr.  by  A.  Grosvenor),  p.  179. 

1000-1300.— First  struggle  for  democratic 
franchise  in  communal  revolt. — Usurpation  of 
municipal  privileges  by  bishops  and  secular 
barons. — Rise  of  citizens'  league  and  guilds. — 
Mercantile  oligarchy. — Although  representative  in- 
stitutions appeared  to  be  crushed  during  the  Dark 
Ages,  they  were  soon  to  emerge  through  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  free  cities.  "In  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, no  less  than  two  hundred  free  municipalities, 
or  republics,  were  spread  over  the  fair  land  of 
Italy:  reviving  recollections  of  the  renowned  city 
communities  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy;  and  af- 
fording many  analogies,  in  their  government  and 
destinies,  to  those  earlier  examples  of  democracy. 
Unfortunately,  history  is  nearly  silent  upon  the 
most  interesting  period  of  these  republics.  While 
they  were  free,  we  find  few  traces  of  their  inner 
life:  when  they  began  to  be  enslaved  by  usurpers 
and  tyrants,  their  annals  abound  in  eventful  in- 
cidents. We  learn,  however,  that  all  their  insti- 
tutions were  republican,  founded  upon  popular 
election,  and  public  confidence.  These  institutions 
varied  in  different  cities;  but  they  were  so  iai 
alike  as  to  admit  of  a  general  description,  more 
or  less  applicable  to  them  all.  All  citizens  capable 
of  bearing  arms  were  summoned  by  the  sound  of 
the  great  bell  of  the  city  belfry:  they  assembled 
in  the  public  place,  where,  following  the  traditions 
of  the  Roman  republic,  they  elected  two  or  more 
consuls,  every  year,  to  administer  justice  within 
the  city,  and  to  lead  forth  the  trained  forces  to 
battle.  This  popular  assembly,  in  very  early  times, 
acquired  the  name  of  Parliament."— T.  E.  May, 
.Democracy  in  Europe:  A  history,  v.  i,  p.  277. — 
'.'There  is  a  ^  f undarucntal ,  sirnilarity  in  the  early 
growth  of  the  towns  of  medieval' Europe.     In  the 


anarchy  of  tiie  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  the  con- 
trol of  most  cities,  old  or  new,  was  usurped  by 
the  strongest  local  lord,  usually  the  bishop.  The 
old  proverb,  'There  is  gooa  living  under  the  cross,' 
indicates  the  popularity  of  episcopal  towns.  The 
German  Emperors  entrusted  to  the  bishops  full 
judicial  and  administrative  powers  within  their 
dioceses,  with  the  right  to  appoint  all  the  municipal 
officers,  chief  of  whom  were  the  V'ogt,  the  president 
of  the  law  court,  and  the  Burggrat,  military  com- 
mander. These  squalid,  isolated,  urban  groups  were 
without  defense  against  exploitation  by  their  seig- 
neur. ...  In  the  emancipation  of  the  bourgeoisie 
lies  the  root  of  medieval  constitutionalism.  There 
is  no  talk  of  ultimate  sovereignty  residing  in  the 
people,  no  consultation  with  the  Third  Estate, 
until  the  prosperity  of  the  towns  had  made  feudal- 
ism economically  impossible.  The  Communal  Re- 
volt, as  the  liberation  of  the  cities  is  called,  was 
a  Europe-wide  struggle  extending  from  the  eleventh 
through  the  thirteenth  century.  In  many  cases 
armed  insurrection  was  necessary  to  secure  free- 
dom. Such  was  the  uprising  at  Laon  in  11 12,  when 
the  burghers  rose  and  slaughtered  an  arbitrary 
bishop  in  his  wine  cellar,  and  dragged  the  nobles 
and  their  ladies  through  the  streets.  ...  In  what- 
ever manner  achieved,  the  Communal  Revolt  was 
generally  the  work  of  a  conjuratio,  or  citizens' 
league.  Upon  this  organization  is  based  the  cor- 
porate nature  of  medieval  town  government  and 
the  application  of  corporation  law  to  the  rights  of 
franchise  and  representation.  We  are  far  out  of 
the  Middle  Ages  before  we  see  the  end  of  the 
corporate  idea  of  citizenship.  Neither  did  it  stop 
with  the  English  Channel,  but  traveled  through 
the  English  borough  system  to  the  American  col- 
onies. The  organization  of  the  conjuratio  was 
modeled  on  that  of  the  ubiquitous  medieval  gild,  a 
cooperative  association  for  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce and  manufacture.  The  gild  was  the  ground- 
work, not  only  of  business,  but  also  of  social  and 
religious  life,  with  its  meeting  halls  and  banquets, 
its  mystery  plays  on  church  days.  The  most 
wealthy  and  important  gilds  were  in  general  the 
merchant  gilds,  which  were  the  first  to  profit  by 
the  growth  of  trade.  Originally  without  political 
significance,  power  clave  to  them  because  they 
represented  the  finance  of  the  city.  Antagonism 
to  the  local  despot  naturally  turned  to  the  elaborate 
gild  system  for  an  organization,  just  as  the  early 
church  modeled  itself  upon  the  Roman  Empire. 
While  the  communal  government  did  not  develop 
out  of  the  merchant  gilds,  these  leagued  the  citi- 
zens together  in  a  common  cause  and  assumed  a 
corporate  authority  for  all,  in  bargaining  with 
the  seigneur.  The  wealthy  aristocracy  of  the  mer- 
chant gilds  was  the  agent  of  civic  emancipation, 
and  projected  into  municipal  government  the  forms 
and  regulations  of  a  mighty  private  association. 
The  natural  beneficiaries  of  the  new  freedom  were 
the  members  of  the  conjuratio,  which  had  won  it. 
We  shall,  in  referring  to  the  franchise  in  medieval 
towns,  understand  by  the  term  not  only  the  right 
of  voting,  but  also  the  other  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship, which  the  medieval  mind  in  no  wise  distin- 
guished from  the  right  of  suffrage.  The  commune 
was,  everywhere  an  industrial  or  mercantile  body 
and  the  burgher  was  characteristically  a  gild  mem- 
ber. Originally  this  body  was  broadly  democratic 
since  it  needed  the  money  and  arms  of  all  for  suc- 
cess; but  after  the  Golden  Age  of  the  Revolt 
the  commune  became  a  monopoly  of  the  wealthy 
merchant  classes  [trade  guilds].  As  the  civic  privi- 
leges became  more  lucrative,  they  were  hedged  in 
by  an  increasing  number  of  restrictions  to  exclude 
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the  artisans  of  the  craft  gilds.  The  franchise 
was  extended  only  to  men  of  legitimate  birth,  free 
from  debt  and  from  incurable  disease.  Residence 
within  the  walls  was  not  sufficient;  a  burgher  must 
pay  an  entry  tax,  like  the  initiation  fee  into  a  gild, 
and  own  land  of  a  prescribed  value.  This  burgage 
tenure,  a  survival  of  the  days  when  the  city  was 
a  country  town,  later  changed  to  the  possession 
of  a  stipulated  income.  After  a  war  or  a  pestilence 
had  decimated  the  city,  the  qualifications  were  low- 
ered. Even  with  a  low  requirement  the  majority 
of  the  artisans  were  disfranchised.  So  oppressive 
was  the  aristocratic  monopoly,  that  in  many  cities 
the  revolt  against  the  bishops  was  followed  a  cen- 
tury later  by  an  insurrection  of  the  craft  gilds 
against  the  patricians.  .  .  .  After  the  expulsion  of 
the  bishops,  the  executive  power  was  exercised  by 
consuls,  usually  twelve  in  number,  elected  from  the 
feudal  nobility  of  the  city  wards.  In  a  few  towns 
they  were  chosen  by  direct  universal  suffrage,  but 
generally  a  more  complicated  system  was  preferred. 
The  consuls  were  assisted  by  an  upper  council,  the 
Credenza,  to  which  the  gilds  appointed  representa- 
tives. Neither  were  the  members  of  the  Great 
Council  elected,  so  that  the  effective  political  bodies 
were  strictly  oligarchical.  The  Parlamento,  or  gen- 
eral assembly,  which  met  in  the  town  square  at 
the  call  of  the  great  cathedral  bell,  was  called  on 
only  in  matters  of  great  importance,  where  a  purely 
formal  yea  or  nay  v'ote  was  possible.  The  weak- 
ness of  the  divided  executive  before  the  lawlessness 
of  the  nobles  led,  about  1200,  to  the  election  of  a 
foreign,  feudal  noble,  the  podesta,  whose  function 
was  to  protect  the  burghers  against  the  patricians. 
The  consuls  just  described  continued  by  his  side 
as  an  advisory  council.  With  the  election  of  a 
podesta  the  democratic  development  of  most  of 
the  towns  north  of  the  Apennines  stopped.  The 
antagonism  between  nobles  and  plebeians  was  so 
destructive  that  it  paved  the  way  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  tyranny.  In  the  cities  of  Tuscany,  of 
which  Florence  was  chief,  the  movement  toward 
democracy  was  longer  enduring.  As  the  podesta 
failed  to  curb  the  nobles,  the  people  in  1250 
elected  another  foreign  noble,  the  Capitano  del 
Popolo,  who  resembled  the  Roman  tribune.  He 
was  a  plebeian  officer  at  the  head  of  the  militia, 
while  the  podesta  commanded  the  aristocratic  cav- 
alry. The  gilds  stood  compactly  behind  him. 
Every  six  months  the  heads  of  the  warehouses 
and  shops  of  the  Aiii — the  gilds — met  and  chose  by 
indirect  election  four  consuls  to  enforce  the  gild 
rules.  The  chiefs  of  the  Maagiori  Arti — the  drap- 
ers, bankers,  silk-dealers,  druggists,  spicers,  and 
furriers — served  on  the  council  of  the  Capitano  del 
Popolo.  The  control  of  the  patricians  was  still 
further  weakened,  when  in  1282  most  of  the  powers 
of  government  were  transferred  to  six  Priori,  elect- 
ed for  six  months,  one  from  each  of  the  greater 
gilds.  Only  the  members  of  the  gilds  were  eligible 
to  these  highest  civic  offices,  and  they  owed  their 
authority  to  the  votes  of  their  fellow  artisans. 
The  rivalry  between  the  nobles  and  the  industrial 
classes  .  .  .  thus  led  in  Tuscany  to  a  brief  stage 
of  pure,  gild  democracy.  .  .  .  The  towns  of  Eng- 
land, North  France,  and  Germany  passed  through 
much  the  san^e  cycle  of  government — from  epis- 
copal or  seignorial  despotism  to  mercantile  oli- 
garchy; thence  to  industrial  democracy  and  finally, 
after  a  brief  struggle  toward  real  democracy,  back 
to  a  bourgeois  aristocracy  of  wealth.  .  .  .  The 
characteristic  organ  of  civic  independence,  the  city 
council, .  was  the  descendant  of  a  Carolingian  in- 
stitution, the  scabinj  of  Charlcmapne,  who  had 
'•»ng  had  judicial  and  adrrtinistrative  powers.    After 


the  Communal  Revolt  their  numbers  as  well  as 
their  functions  increased.  .  .  .  That  the  city  coun- 
cil was  so  long  in  the  possession  of  a  few  wealthy 
merchant  families  was  due  chiefly  to  the  manner 
of  its  election.  Generally  the  council  was  filled 
by  co-optation  or  by  lot  at  the  end  of  its  year's 
term  of  office,  the  councillors  choosing  their  suc- 
cessors, if  not  eligibffe  themselves.  Osnabriick  em- 
ployed an  elaborate  ceremonial  of  this  sort.  On  the 
morning  of  the  second  of  January  the  gates  were 
closed,  and  no  burgher  was  allowed  to  leave  the 
city.  A  strong  guard  surrounded  the  Rathaus. 
After  a  strictly  secret  session,  the  outgoing  council 
went  in  solemn  procession  to  church  and  listened 
to  a  sermon,  which  often  excoriated  the  late  ad- 
ministration. The  return  to  the  Rathaus  was  like- 
wise made  in  state,  and  there  the  balloting  began. 
Before  the  Council,  assembled  at  a  huge,  round 
table  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall,  the  first  Biirger- 
meister  cast  three  dice.  The  dice  then  passed  from 
hand  to  hand,  until  all  had  cast.  The  highest  and 
the  lowest  throwers  chose  sixteen  burghers.  This 
electoral  college  convened  in  the  Ratskeller  and 
after  much  consumption  of  liquor  chose  sixteen 
other  burghers  as  a  second  college,  which  was 
finally  to  elect  the  Rat." — C.  Seymour  and  D,  P, 
Frary,  How  the  world  votes,  v.  i,  pp.  7,  17-27. 

Also  ix:  J.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi,  History  of  the 
Italian    republics. — B.  Duffy,  Tuscan   republics. 

1000-1700. — Early  church  democracy. — Elec- 
tion of  pope. — Conciliar  movement. — "The  early 
Christian  churches  had  been  founded  upon  prin- 
ciples  of  freedom.  Their  bishops  had  been  elected 
by  the  congregations,  and  their  modest  jurisdic- 
tion had  been  mainly  spiritual.  Provincial  synods 
formed  a  popular  element  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Church.  Such  an  ecclesiastical  polity,  if  con- 
tinued, might  have  advanced  popular  rights,  and 
the  liberties  of  Europe.  But  the  bishops  soon 
enlarged  their  own  powers,  and  limited  those  of 
the  people,  while  they  became  subject  themselves 
to  metropolitan  bishops  or  primates.  The  Church 
was  divided  into  the  two  distinct  orders  of  clergy 
and  laity,  of  whom  the  former  was  continually 
enlarging  its  authority  and  pretensions." — T.  E. 
May,  Democracy  in  Europe:  A  history,  v.  1,  p. 
234. — "The  election  of  the  pope  was  given  [early 
in  the  eleventh  century]  to  a  college  of  cardinals, 
comprising  seven  neighboring  bishops,  seven  presby- 
ters of  the  churches  of  Rome,  two  abbots,  and 
eighteen  deacons.  The  latter  membersJiip  varied 
between  twenty  and  seventy-five,  until  in  1586  it 
was  fixed  at  seventy.  The  cardinals  owed  their 
appointment  to  the  pontiff"  alone.  It  was  early 
customary  to  summon  bishops  from  other  nations 
to  the  College  with  titular  functions  in  the  Roman 
clergy.  During  the  Babylonian  captivity  a  ma- 
jority were  French,  but  the  Council  of  Constance 
forbade  that  more  than  a  third  should  be  taken 
from  any  one  country.  This  ruling  gave  the  Col- 
lege its  thoroughly  international  character.  Theo- 
retically every  Christian  believer  had  an  indii'ed! 
share  in  the  papal  election,  since  he  was  Supposed 
to  aid  in  the  choice  of  the  bishops  and  archbishop's 
upon  whom  was  bestowed  the  cardinal's  hat."— ^ 
C.  Seymour  and  D.  P.  Frary,  How  the  world  Votfi^ 
V.  1,  p.  .36. — "Probably  the  most  revolutipnary 
official  document  in  the  history  of  the  world  i.s  the 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Constance  11414-14181 
asserting  its  superiority  to  the  Pope,  and  .striving 
to  turn  into  a  tepid  constitutionalism  the  Divih'd 
authority  of  a  thousand  years.  .  .  .  The  princi(SleS 
of  Constance  are  the  last  effort  of  medieval  Con- 
stitutionalism. Their  failure  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  modern  world.    It  paved  th^iAVay  ilit  LiithW 
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and  Machiavelli  in  Ihe  Slate,  lor  Ij^natius  Loyola 
and  Manning  in  the  Churcli.  It  was  not  unnatural, 
however,  that  the  coneiliar  movement  should  fail. 
It  was  an  attempt  to  borrow  from  the  rising 
States  of  Western  Europe,  and  from  the  schemes 
of  Imperialists  like  Marsilius  and  Ockham  a  theory 
of  limited  monarchy,  and  a  plan  for  some  form  of 
representative  government  in  the  Church.  The 
circumstances  which  made  it  possible  to  make  the 
attempt  were  the  scandal  of  the  great  schism, 
and  the  spectacle  of  a  divided  Church.  .  .  Just 
as  the  existence  of  States  with  different  religions 
forced  upon  men  the  thought,  that  there  must 
be  a  different  bond  of  union  of  civil  society  than 
religious  uniformity,  so  the  spectacle  of  competing 
Popes  drove  men  to  consider  seriously  the  claims 
of  conciliar  authority  and  to  discuss  in  whom  the 
power  of  the  Christian  community  was  ultimately 
inherent." — J.  N.  Figgis,  From  Gerson  to  Grothis, 
1414-1625,  pp.  35.  38,  44- 

1100-1800. — Development  of  Imperial  Electoral 
College. — Electorship  dependent  on  land. — "It 
was  long  before  the  composition  of  the  Imperial 
Electoral  College  was  stabilized.  To  elect 
Lothair  II  in  1125,  ten  princes  were  appointed 
from  the  duchies,  from  whose  three  nominees 
Lothair  was  apparently  chosen  by  an  assembly 
of  all  the  princes.  But  by  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  election  was  exclusively  performed 
by  the  three  Rheinish  archbishops  of  Mainz,  Koln, 
and  Trier,  and  the  great  dukes  who  officiated  at 
the  coronation  and  in  the  Emperor's  household. 
The  archbishops  were  the  archchancellors.  Of  the 
nobles,  the  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine  was  the 
imperial  steward;  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  the  marshal; 
and  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  the  Emperor's 
chamberlain.  ...  At  the  contested  election  of  1257 
between  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  and  the  King  of 
Castile,  the  King  of  Bohemia  voted  as  a  seventh 
elector.  This  innovation  was  soon  made  a  pre- 
cedent by  the  erection  of  seven  statues  of  the  elec- 
tors at  .\ix-la-Chapelle.  The  contest  between  Bo- 
hemia and  Bavaria  for  the  South  German  vote 
was  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter  by  the  Golden 
Bull  of  Charles  IV  in  1356.  Charles  was  himself 
the  King  of  Bohemia.  Henceforth  the  electorship 
was  definitely  attached  to  a  piece  of  land,  and 
descended  by  primogeniture.  Later  changes  only 
enlarged  the  College  without  impugning  this  princi- 
ple. The  Treaty  of  Westphalia  gave  the  vote  of 
the  conquered  Palatinate  to  Bavaria  with  the 
office  of  Imperial  Butler,  and  created  an  eighth 
vote  for  the  Count  Palatine  as  Treasurer.  In 
1708  Hanover  acquired  a  vote  with  the  post  of 
Imperial  Standard  Bearer."— C.  Seymour  and  D. 
P.  Frary,  How  the  world  voles,  v.  i,  pp.  33-34- 

1200-1600. — Temporary  achievement  of  fran- 
chise by  artisans. — Early  Swiss  democracy. — 
Hereditary  citizenship  in  Italy. — "The  first  strug- 
gle [of  bourgeosie  against  feudal  lords]  had  been 
won  by  the  twelfth  century,  the  second  was  more 
protracted.  In  many  tov/ns  the  craft  gilds  early 
gained  a  share  in  elections,  such  as  they  enjoyed 
in  the  South.  To  satisfy  the  labor  movement  in 
I2QS,  Bern,  hitherto  a  very  close  aristocracy,  added 
to  its  government  a  board  of  four  men  from  each 
quarter  of  the  city,  who  elected  a  Council  of  Two 
Hundred  from  all  classes.  Amiens  democratized 
its  constitution  as  early  as  1300.  The  members 
of  the  corporations  of  arts  and  trades  elected 
their  chiefs,  who  in  turn  elected  half  of  the  magis- 
trates. Often  the  trade  gilds  were  given  repre- 
sentation in  the  city  council,  or  elected  a  new 
council  which  acted  beside  the  old.  Zurich  fur- 
nishes  an    example    of    the    farthest    reach    of   the 


craftsmen  toward  power,  in  a  government  which 
was  based  upon  the  organization  of  the  crafts,  and 
in  which  every  citizen  had  to  be  a  member  of  an 
organized  corporation.  The  smaller  Council  con- 
sisted of  thirteen  members  from  the  single  rich 
men's  gild,  and  the  head  of  each  of  the  thirteen 
trade  associations.  To  the  larger  Council  each 
of  the  latter  associations  elected  six  deputies  at 
Christmastide  and  in  midsummer,  while  the  wealthy 
citizens  named  the  other  half  of  the  body.  As 
every  craftsman,  or  even  his  widow,  had  a  vote, 
the  government  of  Zurich,  and  the  Swiss  towns  like 
it,  was  broadly  democratic.  But  even  as  the  vic- 
tory of  the  artisans  over  the  merchant-patricians 
was  culminating,  the  democratic  development  of 
the  communes  was  becoming  retrograde.  The  value 
of  the  franchise  was  impaired  by  the  expense  its 
use  entailed.  .  .  .  But  the  failure  of  communal 
democracy  was  more  fundamental  than  this.  In 
the  fifteenth  century  there  was  a  growing  reaction 
against  the  artisans'  control  of  the  government, 
and  in  abandonment  of  the  elective  principle. 
Within  the  arts  and  trades  themselves,  the  older 
and  wealthier  master-workmen  sought  to  exclude 
the  apprentices  and  journeymen  from  the  gilds 
and  thus  from  the  franchise.  At  the  same  time 
membership  in  the  gilds  became  hereditary  in 
the  families  of  the  masters,  and  wealthy  outsiders 
joined  as  the  only  avenue  to  political  life.  The 
Gilds,  once  so  democratic,  became  exclusive  fra- 
ternities, to  enter  which  it  was  necessary  to  give 
lavish  dinners  and  to  possess  a  large  independent 
income,  or  to  be  of  the  patrician  birth.  Outside 
the  aristocracy  of  the  trade  corporations  grew 
up,  as  we  have  seen,  an  artisan  class,  which 
eventually  wrested  from  them  a  share  in  govern- 
ment. At  a  later  day  both  these  classes  were 
joined  by  a  Fourth  Estate  of  unskilled  laborers, 
which  remains  wholly  disfranchised  during  medieval 
history." — C.  Seymour  and  D.  P.  Frary,  How  the 
world  votes,  v.  i,  Pp.  28-20. 

Also  in:  J.  A.  Symonds,  Renaissance  in  Italy. 

1300-1600. — Development  of  Third  Estate.— 
Cortes  in  Spain. — Hanseatic  League  in  Ger- 
many.— Methods  of  parliamentary  elections. — 
"The  development,  of  the  Third  Estate,  the  wealthy 
burghers  of  the  towns,  beside  the  nobility  and  the 
clergy,  paved  the  way  for  constitutionalism  in  a 
national  sense.  The  King  found  it  necessary  to 
curtail  the  sovereignty  of  the  commune  to  articu- 
late it  with  the  growth  of  absolute  monarchy.  But 
while  he  destroyed  the  free  commune,  he  left 
intact  the  Third  Estate  in  which  was  concentrating 
the  nation's  wealth.  The  prosperity  of  the  towns 
is  the  basis  of  medieval  parliamentarism.  In  the 
feudal  state  the  King  depended  for  his  revenues 
upon  his  own  estates,  plus  such  feudal  dues,  serv- 
ices, and  aids  as  he  could  exact  from  its  vassals — 
resources  rapidly  dwindling  in  comparison  to  the 
expense  of  a  mercenary  army  and  a  newly  cen- 
tralized state.  For  the  grudging  aids  and  money 
commutations  of  the  princes,  the  monarch  under- 
took to  substitute  a  system  of  taxation  unknown 
in  feudal  polity.  To  levy  it  the  more  easily  he 
strove  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  free  grant 
by  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal; 
and  as  the  wealth  of  the  burghers  bulked  almost 
as  large  as  that  of  the  other  two  classes  together, 
they  were  called  toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  to  sit  in  the  national  assembly.  The 
immediate  occasion  for  the  origin  of  medieval 
parliaments  was  to  ease  the  task  of  the  King's 
exchequer.  ...  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies the  Third  Estate  had  occasionally  been 
represented,  but  these  sporadic  cases  did  not  be- 
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come  the  rule  much  before  1300.  The  Spanish 
cities  were  the  earh'est  to  gain  a  place  in  the 
national  assembly,  and  for  a  long  time  the  Cortes 
was  the  most  powerful  of  parliamentary  bodies. 
Germany  was  rich  in  assemblies,  the  chief  of  which 
were  the  Imperial  Diet  and  the  Diet  of  the  Hansa 
League.  To  the  latter  each  trading  city  in  the 
League  was  bound  to  send  delegates  upon  penalty 
of  a  heavy  fine.  The  Common  Assembly  had 
loose  powers  of  legislation  and  justice  in  matters 
of  joint  interest  and  the  enforcement  of  orders 
under  the  League's  seal.  The  Scandinavian  parlia- 
ments were  very  democratic,  including  repre- 
sentatives of  the  rural  districts  as  well  as  the 
towns.  In  all  the  assemblies  of  western  Europe 
the  Third  Estate  was  recognized  in  the  fourteenth 
century  as  a  necessary  tertium  quid.  The  im- 
possibility of  a  plebiscite  for  the  masses,  who 
could  not,  like  the  nobles  and  clergy,  appear  in 
Parliament  in  person,  made  a  representative  sys- 
tem a  necessity.  Marsi'ijiio  of  Padua,  the  dean  of 
medieval  political  philosophers,  was  inspired  by 
the  early  church  councils  to  suggest  a  great  council 
of  all  Christendom  to  end  the  Great  Schism.  The 
more  practical  Nicholas  of  Cues  elaborated  the 
idea  into  a  system  of  lay  parliamentarism,  with 
an  elected  assembly  standing  for  all  the  people. 
The  right  of  such  a  corporate  body  to  legislate 
was  based,  as  in  the  trade  corporation,  on  the 
election  of  its  members  by  the  active  citizens.  The 
two  privileged  classes  were  summoned  by  direct 
letters  of  invitation,  and  might  either  attend  or  be 
represented  by  proxy.  For  the  Third  Estate  the 
electoral  machinery  was  that  already  in  use  in  the 
towns.  The  deputies  to  the  Estates  General  in 
France  in  1308  were  chosen  either  by  universal 
suffrage  or  by  the  electoral  colleges  which  named 
the  magistrates.  Towns  only  partly  free  elected 
their  delegates  by  general  assembly,  usually  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  seigneur." — C.  Seymour  and 
D.  P.  Frary,  How  the  world  votes,  v.  i,  pp.  30-32. 
Also  in:  O.  Gierke,  Political  theories  of  the 
Middle  Ages. — W.  A.  Dunning,  History  of  political 
theories. — H.  Sidgwick,  Development  of  European 
polity. — J.  Bryce,  Holy  Roman  empire. 

ARGENTINA 

1910-1914. — Electoral  reform.  See  Argentina: 
1910-1914. 

AUSTRIA 

1800-1920.  —  Lack  of  popular  representation 
before  1800. — Diets. — Growth  of  liberalism. — 
Grant  of  some  measure  of  representation  in 
1848. — Badeni  law. — Establishment  of  universal, 
direct  and  equal  suffrage  for  men. — Universal 
suffrage  under  the  republic. — "No  revolutionary 
epoch  (before  1800I  had  destroyed  the  antiquated 
social  structure  of  Austria.  As  in  1300,  so  in  1800, 
there  were  four  estates:  the  clergy,  the  lords  and 
knights,  the  burghers,  and  the  peasants,  whose 
condition,  alleviated  for  a  time  by  Joseph  ll,  was 
now  hardly  better  than  that  of  the  medieval  .serfs. 
The  nobles  were  still  exempt  from  compulsory 
military  service  and  from  a  large  part  of  the 
taxes,  and  they  held  almost  a  monopoly  over 
nearly  the  entire  official  hierarchy.  P'urthermorc 
the  intricate  and  unwieldy  government  was  almost 
totally  without  restraint  from  a  national  representa- 
tive assembly.  The  only  check  upon  the  absolufi* 
power  of  the  crown  in  Austria  lay  in  the  fourteen 
provincial  diets,  the  descendants  of  the  medieval 
Estates.  .  .  .  During  the  l<mg  intervals  between 
sessions  the  Diet's  functions  were  entrusted  to  the 


Landesausschuss,  a  committee  chosen  by  the  Diet 
equally  from  each  of  the  Estates,  and  regarded 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  bureaucracy,  instead 
of  as  a  representative  body.  [In  spite  of  the  per- 
sistence of  these  antiquated  forms,  there  was,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  strong 
hberal  movement,  looking  toward  universal  suf- 
frage.] .  .  .  The  Liberal  party  in  Austria  was 
not,  hke  its  counterpart  in  Hungary,  distracted 
by  nationalist  aims,  since  the  Imperial  government 
was  already  German.  It  labored  for  constitutional 
reform  and  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  the  uni- 
versities ...  On  April  2Sth  [1848],  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  promulgated  the  Pillerstorf  Constitution, 
establishing  a  bicameral  diet  for  Cisleithania.  The 
Upper  House  was  to  consist  of  life  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,  and  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  members,  elected  for  five  years  by  the  heaviest 
taxpayers  among  the  great  proprietors.  The  three 
hundred  and  eighty-three  members  of  the  Lower 
House  were  to  be  elected  by  universal  suffrage 
in  an  indirect  election,  according  to  the  precedent 
set  by  the  elections  to  the  Frankfort  Assembly. 
The  electors  were  divided  into  two  curiae,  the 
chief  towns  of  the  provinces  and  the  rural  dis- 
tricts."-— C.  Seymour  and  D.  P.  Frary,  How  the 
world  votes,  v.  2,  pp.  46,  47,  51,  52. — "The  reform 
of  1873,  which  suppressed  the  electoral  right  of 
the  Diets,  retained  the  curial  system  as  the  basis 
of  electoral  right.  The  injustices  of  the  former 
system  was  not  rectified  by  the  reform,  and  town 
representation  was  disproportionately  increased. 
The  1882  reform  undertaken  by  Taaffe  consisted 
in  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  or  the  curias  of 
the  towns  and  country,  to  all  paying  5  florins  in 
direct  taxes.  The  result  of  this  measure  was  to 
diminish  the  influence  of  the  upper  and  middle 
bourgeoisie,  to  the  advantage  of  the  artizans  and 
small  shopkeepers.  In  1896  the  five-florin  minimum 
was  reduced  [by  the  Badeni  ministry]  after  a 
reform  of  taxation,  to  4  florins;  a  fifth  electoral 
college,  or  curia,  was  added  to  the  existing  four, 
and  this  comprised  all  Austrian  subjects  over 
twenty-four  years  of  age  fulfilling  general  con- 
ditions of  eligibility  for  the  franchise.  Although 
this  reform  was  tentative,  and  left  the  peoples 
of  Austria  very  inadequately  represented,  yet  it 
modified  the  composition  of  Parliament  in  a  radical 
and  national  sense,  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
universal  equal  and  direct  suffrage  law  of  1906. 
[See  Austria:  1906-1909.]  ...  By  the  first  years 
of  the  twentieth  century  it  had  become  plain  that 
the  time  had  come  for  a  further  development  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Empire.  The  Austrian 
people  had  outgrown  the  1867  regime.  .  .  .  The 
initiation  of  the  reform  of  the  suffrage  came  from 
the  Emperor.  He  was  the  driving  and  directing 
force." — G.  Drage,  Austria-Hungary,  pp.  48-49. — 
The  reform  bill  which  became  law  Jan.  26,  IQ07, 
abolished  the  curiae,  and  established  universal 
and  direct  male  suffrage.  Voters  were  required 
to  be  twenty-four  years  of  age  and  have  lived  a 
year  in  their  commune.  Members  of  the  army 
were  deprived  of  the  vote,  as  well  as  bankrupts 
and  public  charges.  The  vote  was  made  obligatory, 
but  the  question  of  the  penalty  was  left  to  the 
provincial  diets.  This  system  continued  in  force 
until  the  formation  of  the  republic.  (See  also 
Austria:  1007.)  On  Nov.  12,  1018,  the  republic 
of  Austria  was  proclaimed,  and  on  Feb.  16,  iqio, 
a  national  constitutional  assembly  was  elected  on 
the  basis  of  universal  and  proportional  suffrage. 
Every  Austrian  subject,  male  and  female,  not 
under  twenty  years  of  age,  was  given  the  vote. 
The  elections  for  the  first   parliament   in  Octohpr 
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IQ20,  were  held  on  the  same  basis,  under  the 
constitution  adopted  October  i,  which  grants  equal 
rights  to  ail  citizens.  (See  Austria:  1919.) — See 
also  Austria:  iSq.^-iqoo;  Ai'stria-Huncary:  1905- 
1006;   Poland:    1S67-1Q10. 

1903-1905. — Electoral  reforms.  See  Austria- 
Hi  ngakv:    iqoo-iQOj. 

1905-1911. — Agitation  for  universal  suffrage  by 
Socialists.     See  .Austria:  100^5-1911. 

Also  in:  VV.  von  Schierbrand,  Austria-Hungary, 
the  polyglot  empire. 

BELGIUM 

1830-1931. — Liberality  of  first  constitution. — 
Reforms  of  1848  and  after. — Universal  suffrage 
with  plural  voting. — Proportional  representation. 
— Electoral  Reform  Bill. — Like  Switzerland,  Bel- 
gium has  been  a  kind  of  political  laboratory  for 
the  trying  out  of  new  ideas  in  popular  govern- 
ment. Its  original  constitution  was  liberal  for 
the  time.  (See  Belgium:  1830.)  "In  1848  a  re- 
form in  the  electoral  law  had  nearly  doubled  the 
number  of  voters,  but  universal  suffrage  had  not 
been  established.  The  Liberals  split  into  two 
factions,  a  conservative  one  that  wished  to  main- 
tain the  property  qualification  in  order  to  insure 
the  control  of  the  Government  by  the  middle 
classes,  and  a  radical  one  that  desired  universal 
manhood  suffrage.  Mainly  as  a  result  of  this  di- 
vision, the  Catholic  Party  triumphed  in  the  elec- 
tions of  1884.  .  .  .  .•\lmost  immediately  a  law 
was  passed  reversing  Belgium's  educational  policy. 
The  school  law  of  1884  provided  that  a  commune 
could  adopt  either  a  'neutral'  or  a  'free'  school 
In  the  Catholic  districts  this  meant  that  public 
support  would  be  given  to  the  Church  schools. 
Later  (1895)  religious  instruction  was  made  com- 
pulsory in  all  the  public  schools.  The  policy  of 
the  Catholic  Government  was  to  favor  the  'free' 
schools  in  every  way  possible,  with  the  result  that 
they  rapidly  began  to  supplant  the  'neutral'  schools. 
.  .  .  The  rapid  industrialization  of  Belgium  gave 
birth  in  1885  to  the  Labor  Party,  a  Socialist  or- 
ganization which,  since  the  decline  of  the  Liberals, 
has  been  the  backbone  of  the  opposition  to  the 
Catholics.  The  Socialists  began  a  widespread 
agitation  for  universal,  male  suffrage  with  which 
many  of  the  Liberals  sympathized.  A  series  of 
strikes  were  organized  in  protest  against  the  prop- 
erty suffrage,  which  culminated  in  the  general 
strike  of  1893  in  which  thousands  of  workingmen 
participated.  The  Government  was  forced  to  take 
up  the  electoral  question,  and  the  law  of  1893 
was  passed,  establishing  universal  suffrage,  but 
with  plural  voting.  [See  Belgium:  1892-1919.] 
...  In  order  to  counterbalance  the  evil  effects  of 
plural  voting,  the  system  known  as  'proportional 
representation'  was  adopted  in  1899.  Weighty  ob- 
jections have,  in  recent  times,  been  made  to  the 
modern  system  of  single-member  constituencies,, 
according  to  which  the  candidate  having  a  ma- 
jority or  plurality  of  the  votes  in  his  district  is 
declared  elected.  From  this  method,  it  is  claimed, 
follow  serious  evils.  .  .  .  There  are  many  different 
schemes  of  proportional  representation;  the  one 
used  in  Belgium  is  known  as  the  'list'  system. 
There,  each  of  the  three  parties,  Catholic,  Liberal, 
and  Labor,  selects  a  list  of  candidates  equal  to 
the  number  of  representatives  allotted  to  the  dis- 
trict ;  each  voter  then  casts  his  ballot  for  the  list 
of  his  choice,  and  seats  are  assigned  to  each 
party  in  proportion  to  its  electoral  strength.  .  .  . 
An  alliance  was  formed  between  the  Liberals  and 
the   Socialists  to   demand  the  abolition   of   plural 


voting  and  the  establishment  of  an  electoral  sys- 
tem based  on  the  principle  of  'one  man,  one  vote.' 
On  April  4,  1913,  there  took  place  an  extraordinary 
demonstration,  a  political  general  strike:  about 
375,000  men  of  all  trades  stopped  work,  not  for 
better  wages  or  shorter  hours,  but  for  equal  man- 
hood suffrage.  Thousands  of  shopkeepers  volun- 
tarily closed  their  shops  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  movement,  which  was  characterized  as  a 
'strike  with  folded  arms,'  for  no  violence  of  any 
kind  took  place.  After  ten  days  the  general  strike 
came  to  an  end,  but  only  on  the  assurance  of  the 
Government  that  it  would  revise  the  entire  elec- 
toral system." — J.  S.  Schapiro,  Modern  and  con- 
temporary European  history,  pp.  491-493. — On 
Apr.  II,  1919,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  unani- 
mously adopted  the  Electoral  Reform  Bill,  granting 
universal  male  suffrage,  and  a  partial  female  suf- 
frage; and  the  parliamentary  elections  of  Novem- 
ber, 192 1,  were  held  under  this  law. — See  also 
Belgium:    1892-1919;    1894-1895;    1902. 

1913. — Strike  for  reforms.  See  Labor  strikes 
AND  bovcotts:  1913;  Belgium:  1913. 

Also  in:  J.  C.  MacDonnell,  Belgium,  her  kings, 
kingdom,  and  people. — F.  A.  Ogg,  Governments  of 
Europe. — R.  C.  K.  Ensor,  Belgium. — D.  C.  Boulger, 
History    of   Belgium. 

BRAZIL 

1890. — Right  of  suffrage  guaranteed  by  con- 
stitution. See  Brazil:  1889-1891;  Brazil,  (IIonsti- 
tution  of. 

BRITISH  EMPIRE 

500-1295. — Origin  of  representation  and  of 
sufirage. — From  folkmote  to  Model  Parliament. 
— The  Sa.xon  invasions,  from  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century  to  the  early  part  of  the  sixth,  brought 
to  England  Teutonic  ideas  of  government.  The 
ancient  Germanic  assemblies,  described  by  Tacitus, 
were  transferred  to  English  soil.  "The  germ  of 
representation,  and  therefore  indirectly  of  suffrage, 
is  found  in  the  jurj-  system,  which  originated  as 
a  device  of  the  king  to  discover  taxable  property; 
in  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  moots  [folkmotes]  or 
assemblies  of  freemen  called  together  to  discuss 
the  civil  affairs  of  borough,  hundred,  or  shire 
(county);  and  in  the  great  national  assembly  of 
wise  men,  the  witenagemote,  which  was  the  early 
germ  of  Parliament.  The  constitution  of  the 
witenagemote  was  less  popular  than  that  of  the 
hundred-  or  shire-moots;  its  members  were  sum- 
moned by  the  king,  and  he  summoned  whom  he 
chose.  The  popular  voice  was  associated  with 
its  deliberations  only  to  the  extent  that  crowds 
of  the  populace  of  the  locality  in  which  it  hap- 
pened at  the  time  to  be  held  attended  and  shouted 
their  approval  or  disapproval.  Until  a  system 
of  representation  had  grown  up  there  could  be 
no  real  participation  by  the  people  in  the  national 
government.  The  development  of  such  a  system 
of  national  representation  began  in  1254  when  a 
writ  of  Henry  HI  directed  the  sheriff  of  each 
county  to  'cause  to  come'  to  the  king's  council  two 
knights  of  the  shire,  'chosen'  by  the  men  of  the 
shire.  In  1265  not  only  two  knights  from  each 
shire,  but  two  burgesses  from  each  borough  were 
summoned." — A.  B.  Wolfe,  Manhood  sufirage  in 
the  United  States  (S.  Mathews,  ed.,  Woman  Citi- 
zen's Library,  v.  7,  pp.  1687-1688.) — "Representa- 
tives from  the  towns  were  summoned  first  in  1265 
by  Earl  Simon  of  Montfort,  who  knew  that  he 
could  count  upon  the  support  of  the  commons 
of  England  in  his  contest  with  the  king,  Henry  HI 
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and  who  called  burgesses  to  the  ParHament  which 
he  constituted  during  the  brief  period  of  his  su- 
premacy in  order  to  give  open  proof  of  that  sup- 
port. Edward  I.  followed  Montfort's  example  in 
1295  [the  Model  Parliament!,  not  because  he  was 
dehberately  minded  to  form  a  truly  representative 
assembly  as  a  wise  step  in  constitutional  develop- 
ment, but  because  he  wanted  money  and  knew 
that  taxes  would  be  most  readily  paid  if  voted  by 
an  assembly  representing  all  classes." — W.  Wilson, 
The   state,   p.   373. 

1295-1832. — Development  of  franchise  from 
early  parliaments  to  reform  of  1832. — Types  of 
borough  franchise. — "Surrounded  by  difficulties, 
actual  and  prospective,  Edward  [I]  rose  to  the 
occasion,  and  resolved  to  throw  himself  on  the 
loyalty  of  his  subjects,  by  summoning  a  more 
thoroughly  representative  Parliament  than  any 
that  England  had  yet  seen.  In  1254  we  first  saw 
Knights  of  the  Shire  summoned  for  the  purpose 
of  granting  an  Aid;  in  1265  we  recorded  the  first 
conjunction  of  borough  and  county  representatives 
in  ParHament;  in  1283  Edward  himself  had  sum- 
moned representatives  from  shires  and  boroughs; 
in  1294  representatives  of  the  clergy  and  shires 
had  been  convened,  but  in  different  assemblies.  The 
King  now  [1295]  for  the  first  time  issued  writs 
combining  representatives  of  clergy,  shires,  and 
boroughs  in  one  assembly,  along  with  the  Magnates, 
the  13th  November  being  the  day  fixed  for  the 
meeting.  .  .  .  'By  these  writs  of  summons  a  per- 
fect representation  of  the  three  estates  was  secured, 
and  a  Parliament  constituted  on  the  model  of 
which  every  subsequent  assembly  bearing  that  name 
was  formed.'  " — J.  H.  Ramsey,  Damn  of  the  con- 
stitution, AD.  1216-1307,  p.  418. — "Such  a  body 
as  the  Parliament  summoned  by  Edward  was, 
however,  too  conglomerate,  too  little  homogeneous 
to  hold  together.  It  did  not  long  act  as  a  single 
assembly;  but  presently  fell  apart  into  two 
'houses.'  Had  the  lower  clergy  continued  to  claim 
representation,  there  might  and  probably  would 
have  been  three  houses  instead  of  two.  But,  in- 
stead of  setting  up  a  separate  house  in  the  civil 
Parliament,  the  clergy  drew  apart  for  the  creation 
of  an  entirely  distinct  body,  which,  under  the  name 
of  'Convocation,'  was  to  constitute  a  separate 
ecclesiastical  parliament,  devoting  itself  exclusively 
to  the  government  of  the  Church.  .  .  .  There  were 
left,  therefore,  in  Parliament  two  main  elements, 
lords  and  commoners.  The  lords,  to  whom  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots  adhered  by  im- 
memorial wont,  formed  a  house  to  themselves, 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  commoners  from  the 
towns,  who  were  soon  joined  by  the  middle  order 
of  gentry,  the  knights  of  the  shires,  who  were 
neither  great  lords  summoned  by  personal  sum- 
mons nor  yet  commoners,  formed  the  other  house, 
the  House  of  Commons.  These  changes  also  were 
completed  by  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Parliament  was  by  that  time,  outwardly, 
just  what  it  is  now.  .  .  .  The  knights  of  the 
shires  were  elected  'in  the  county  court,  by  the 
common  assent  of  the  whole  country' ;  the  burgesses 
of  the  towns  were  chosen  by  the  borough  freeman, 
a  body  numerous  or  limited  according  to  the  char- 
ter of  each  individual  town,  but  generally  suf- 
ficiently broad  to  include  the  better  class  of  citi- 
zens. It  was  the  decay  of  the  towns  and  the 
narrowing  of  their  franchises  which  made  the 
Commons  of  the  closing  decades  of  the  last  century 
and  the  first  decades  of  our  own  the  scandalously 
subservient,  unrepresentative  Commons  which 
drove  the  American  colonies  into  revolt.  So  early 
as  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  in  the  first  half,  that 


is,  of  the  fifteenth  century  [1430],  the  franchise 
was  Umited  in  the  counties  to  freeholders  whose 
landed  property  was  of  an  annual  value  of  forty 
shillings,  and  forty  shilling  freeholders  were  then 
men  of  means;  but  this  franchise  remained  un- 
changed until  the  parliamentary  reforms  of  the 
present  [nineteenth]  century,  and  tended  steadily, 
with  the  advancing  wealth  of  the  country  and  the 
relative  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  shilling,  to 
become  more  inclusive  and  more  liberal.  The 
borough  franchise,  on  the  contrary,  went  all  the 
time  steadily  from  bad  to  worse." — W.  Wilson, 
The  state,  pp.  373-374,  389-390.— "In  the  towns, 
as  time  went  on,  a  veritable  hodge-podge  of  suf- 
frage qualifications  grew  up.  By  common  law 
the  election  of  representatives  to  Parliament  was 
the  right  of  the  inhabitant  householders,  but  in  a 
large  number  of  boroughs  other,  and  exceedingly 
complex  and  various,  qualifications  prevailed,  fixed 
by  local  custom  or  by  royal  charter.  'The  right 
of  suffrage  might  extend  to  all  the  householding 
inhabitants  of  the  borough,  or  it  might  be  limited 
solely  to  the  score  of  officers  of  the  corporation; 
it  might  include  hundreds  of  resident  and  non- 
resident freemen,  or  pertain  to  only  the  holders 
of  a  dozen  or  fifty  ancient  land  tenures;  in  some 
places  it  included  the  forty-shilling  freeholders, 
in  others  the  occupants  of  certain  original  houses, 
often  little  more  than  dilapidated  ho\-els;  in  others 
still  every  potwalloper,  or  man  boiling  his  own 
pot,  had  the  right  to  vote.  Sometimes  the  choice 
of  parliamentary  representatives  fell  into  the  hands 
of  only  two  or  three  persons,  and  thus  grew  up  the 
list  of  'rotten'  or  'nomination'  boroughs  which  con- 
tributed to  wholesale  corruption  and  to  the  deep 
discontent  of  the  great  new  manufacturing  cities 
like  Birmingham  and  Leeds  which  were  without 
representation  of  any  sort,  and  which  finally  led; 
after  decades  of  effort,  to  radical  revision  of 
franchise  qualifications  and  redistribution  of  parlia- 
mentary representation  in  1832,  and  again  in  1S67 
and  1885.  By  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, w^hen  American  colonization  was  in  full 
swing.  Parliamentary  representation  had  become 
an  illusion,  and  remained  so  for  two  hundred  years, 
thanks  to  the  influence  of  the  aristocratic  county 
franchise,  the  selfish  policies  of  the  great  landed 
interests,  the  apathy  of  the  population  in  the  old 
boroughs,  and  the  growth  of  all  sorts  of  restricted 
borough  franchises  which  could  be,  and  were, 
controlled  by  the  crown  and  the  nobility.  Bribery 
was  universal  and  unblushing,  and  the  English 
electorate,  composed  so  largely  of  country  squires 
whose  most  serious  interests  were  horse-racing  and 
boxing  matches,  had  sunk  to  its  lowest  ebb."— 
A.  B.  Wolfe,  Manhood  suffrage  in  the  United  States 
(S.  Mathews,  ed..  Woman  Citizen's  Library,  v.  7, 
pp.  1690-1691.) — The  franchise  was  sometimes  ob- 
tained through  the  "freedom  of  the  city,"  an 
honor  which  as  in  modern  times  was  often  be- 
stowed upon  distinguished  strangers  by  the  mayor 
and  corporation.  When  this  "freedom"'  carried 
with  it  the  right  to  vote  in  a  parliamentary  elec- 
tion, it  was  apt  to  be  conferred  for  purely  political 
reasons.  "In  .London  the  election  was  at  first 
made  by  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  four,  or  six, 
men  from  each  ward;  from  1375  <"  14S5.  '^V  the 
Common  Counrilmen,  and  subsequently  by  the  liv- 
erymen of  the  City  Companies.  In  some  of  the 
towns  which  were  regarded  as  counties,  e.g.,  York, 
Nottingham,  and  Bristol,  the  franchise  was  en- 
joyed by  the  405  freeholders.  In  the  towns  gen- 
erally, the  franchise  was  variously  regulated;  e.g., 
it  belonged  (i)  To  the  holders  of  particular  tene- 
ments on   burgage  tenure;  or   (2)    to   all   freemen 
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of  the  borough,  or  gild;  or  (3)  to  all  houscluiiiiers 
paying  not  and  lot,  i.e.,  the  local  rates;  or  (4)  to 
corporations."— H.  St.  C.  Feilden,  Short  constitu- 
tional history  of  England,  pp.  i33-i34- 

1547. — Proposal  of  Levellers.     See  Levellers: 

1647- 

1832-1885.  —  Nineteenth     century     reforms. — 
Middle-class»electorate  created  by  Act  of  1832. — 
Progress  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.— "In   1832  a 
wholesale  redistribution  of  seats  was  accomplished, 
and  a  complete  reformation  of  the  franchise.    The 
decayed    towns    [rotten    boroughs]    were    deprived 
of  their  members,  and  the  new  centres  of  popula- 
tion  were  accorded  adequate   representation.     The 
right   to  vote   in   the  counties  was   extended  from 
those    who    owned    freeholds    to    those    who    held 
property    on   lease   and   those   who    held   copyhold 
estates,  and  to  tenants  whose  holdings  were  of  the 
clear  annual  value  of  fifty  pounds.     The  borough 
franchise  was  put  upon  the  uniform  basis  of  house- 
holders  whose   houses    were    worth    not    less   than 
ten    pounds    a    year.     [See    England:     1830-1832.] 
This  was  putting  representation  into  the  hands  of 
the   middle,   well-to-do   classes;   and   with   them  it 
remained   until  1867.     In   1867  another  redistribu- 
tion   of    seats    was    effected,    which    increased    the 
number  of  Scotch  members  from  fifty-four  to  sixty 
and  made  other  important  readjustments  of  repre- 
sentation.    The    franchise    was   at   the    same   time 
very  greatly  widened.     In  the  boroughs  all  house- 
holders and  every  lodger  whose  lodgings  cost  him 
ten  pounds  annually  were  given  the  right  to  vote; 
and   in    the   counties,   besides   every    forty    shilling 
freeholder,  every  copyholder  and  leaseholder  whose 
holdings  was  of  the  annual  value  of  five  pounds, 
and   every    householder   whose    rent    was   not    less 
than   twelve  pounds  a   year,     [See  also   England: 
1865-1868.]     The   representation   stood   for   almost 
twenty  years.,  [By  the  Ballot  Act   of   1872   secret 
voting    was    introduced;    and   in    1883    a    Corrupt 
Practices  Act  increased  the  penalties  for  bribery.] 
Finally,  in   1884,  the  .  .  .  qualifications  for  voters 
in  the  counties  were  made  the  same  as  the  qualifi- 
cations fixed   for  borough   electors  by   the   law   of 
1867,  and  over  two  millions  and  a  half  of  voters 
were   thus  added  to   the  active   citizenship   of   the 
country.     [See    England:     1884-1885.]     In     1885 
another  great  Redistribution  Act  was  passed,  which 
merged     eighty-one     English,     two     Scotch,     and 
twenty-two  Irish  boroughs  in  the  counties  in  which 
they  lie,  for  purposes  of  representation;   gave  ad- 
ditional members  to  fourteen  English,  three  Scotch, 
and  two   Irish   boroughs;   and  created  thirty-three 
new  urban  constituencies.    The  greater  towns  which 
returned  several  members  were  cut  up  into  single- 
member    districts,    and    a    like    arrangement    was 
effected   in  the  counties,  which   were   divided  into 
electoral  districts  to  each  of  which  a  single  repre- 
sentative  was   assigned.     These   changes   were   ac- 
companied  by   an   increase  of  twelve   in   the  total 
number  of  members.  .  .  .  One  unusual   feature   of 
the  reforms  of  1884-1885  was  that  they  applied  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland   as   well   as   to   England  and 
Wales.     Earlier  Acts  had  applied  only  to  England 
and    Wales,   special    Acts    governing    the    franchise 
and   representation   in  Ireland  and  Scotland." — W. 
Wilson,  The  state,  pp.  391-392. 

1909. — Universal  suffrage  BilL  See  England: 
IQ09    (March). 

1910-1918. — Asquith's  suggestions  for  reform. 
— Democratic  effects  of  war. — Elimination  of 
complexities  in  act  of  1918.— Woman  suffrage. 
— Plural  voting. — "Asquith  had  made  it  clear  in 
iQio  that  as  soon  as  the  power  of  the  Lords  was 
broken  he  would  proceed  with  the  task  of  making 


the  Iloii.se  of  Commons  'not  only  the  mouthpiece 
but  the  mirror  of  the  national  mind,  by  abolishing 
plural  voting,  by  shortening  the  period  of  qualifi- 
cation, and  by  converting  the  representation  of  the 
people  from  what  it   too   often  is  now — a  sham — 
into  a  reality.'     Accordingly  in  igi2  a  Reform  Bill 
was   introduced    which    rested   on   a   purely   demo- 
cratic   basis.      Plural    voting    was    to    be    abolished 
and  with  it  all  the  old  complicated  franchises.  .  .  . 
The  principle  of  the  measure  was  approved  by  the 
House  of  Commons  in   1Q12,  and  in  the  following 
year    the    ministry    proceeded    with    their    task    of 
converting    it    into    law.      But    unfortunately    for 
their  plans,  the  bill  could  not  be  carried  through, 
chiefly   because  of  disagreement  upon  the  question 
of  woman  suffrage.  .  .  .  The  measure  was  dropped. 
Electoral  reform  in  the  session  of  1914  was  blocked 
by  the  breaking  forth  of  the  great  war,  and  most 
people  felt  that  the  question  must  be  dropped  until 
after   the   cessation   of    hostilities.      But    the   effect 
of  the  war   was  rather  to   hasten  than  to  impede 
the  course  of  electoral  reform.     For  the  first  two 
years    it    was    hardly    thought    of,    being    classed 
amongst  the  controversial  questions  which  were  to 
be  left  on  one  side   until  the   major  enemy,  Ger- 
many, was  disposed  of.     But  when  the  matter  was 
brought   to    the   attention    of   Parliament   and   the 
country  by  the  need  of  devising  means  to  register 
men  in  the  army  and  navy,  it  was  suddenly  dis- 
covered   that    reform    had    almost    passed    out    of 
the    list   of   controversial   questions.     Few    persons 
longer   cared   to   maintain    that   the   right   to   vote 
should  not  be  extended  to  all  adult  males,  when 
the    country    was    calling   all    capable   adult    males 
into  war  service." — C.  Seymour  and  D.  P.  Frary, 
How   the   world   votes,   v.    1,   pp.    168,    1 70-1 71. — 
The   reform   which   finally   went   through   in    1918 
was  a  compromise  on  many  subjects,  chiefly  that 
of  plural   voting.     The  Liberals  were  not   able  to 
abolish   the  plural   vote   altogether.      A   dual   vote 
is  still  allowed ;  but  its  exercise  is  not  easy,  owing 
to  the  provision  that  all  polls  are  to  be  held  on 
one  day.     "Under  the  Representation  of  the  Peo- 
ple Act,  1918   [see  England:    1918]  a  man  is  en- 
titled   to    be    registered   as    an    elector    if    he   is    a 
British  subject  and  of  full  age  [21]  and  under  no 
legal   incapacity.     Further,   he   must   have  the   re- 
quisite residence  qualification  or  business  premises 
qualification,  that  is,  he  must  during  the  last  day 
of   that   period   be  residing,   or  occupying  business 
premises,  in  the  constituency  and  must  during  the 
whole    of   that    period    have    resided,    or    occupied 
business  premises,  in  or  near  the  constituency.    The 
qualifying  period  is  six  months,  ending  January  15 
and   July    15.     'Business   premises'   means   land   or 
other  premises  of  the  yearly  value  of  £10  at  least 
occupied    for    the    purpose   of    business,   profession 
or  trade.    A  woman  can  be  registered  as  an  elector 
if  she  is  thirty  years  of  age,  if  she  is  not  subject 
to  any   legal  incapacity,  and   if   she  is  entitled  to 
be   registerecl   as   a   local   government   elector.  .  .  . 
A   man   is  entitled  to   be   registered  as   an   elector 
for  a  university  if  he  is  of  full  age  and  not  sub- 
ject   to   any    legal   incapacity    and    has   received   a 
degree   other   than    any    honorary   degree   at    such 
university,  or,  in  the  case  of  Scottish  universities, 
is  qualified  under  section  27  of  the  Representation 
of    the   People    (Scotland)    Act,    1868.     A   woman 
is  also  entitled  to  be  registered  as  ?n  elector  for  a 
university  if  she  is  thirty  years  of   ige  and  would 
be  entitled  to  be  so  registered  if  she  were  a  man. 
Persons  serving  on  war  service  are  entitled  to  be 
registered    as    electors    for    any    constituency    for 
which  they  might  have  been  registered  but  for  such 
war  service,  but   they   cannot  be  registered  in  re- 
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sped  of  a  residence  qualification  except  on  making 
a  claim  and  declaration  as  in  the  Act  mentioned. 
Every  person  on  the  register  is  entitled  to  vote, 
but  no  person,  whether  man  or  woman,  may  have 
more  than  two  votes,  one  of  which  must  be  a 
residence  vote.  A  person  is  not  disqualified  from 
voting  by  reason  that  he  has  received  poor  relief 
or  other  alms,  nor  by  reason  that  he  is  employed 
for  payment  by  a  candidate  at  the  election  so  long 
as  the  employment  is  legal.  Certain  persons  are 
disqualified  from  exercising  the  franchise.  These 
are — (i)  Infants.  (2)  All  peers,  both  of  the  realm 
and  of  Parliament,  but  the  incapacity  of  a  peer 
to  vote  at  an  election  does  not  extend  to  peeresses 
in  their  own  right.  (3)  Persons  convicted  of 
treason  or  felony,  unless  the  conviction  has  been 
quashed,  or  unless  they  have  served  their  sentence 
or  received  a  pardon.  (4)  Persons  convicted  of 
corrupt  practice  (other  than  personation,  or  aiding, 
etc.,  personation)  may  not  vote  at  an  election  in 
the  United  Kingdom  for  seven  years.  (5)  Persons 
convicted  of  an  illegal  practice,  and  candidates  or 
agents  who  are  convicted  of  illegal  payments,  em- 
ployment, or  hiring,  may  not  vote  at  an  election 
in  the  place  where  the  offence  was  committed 
within  five  years.  (6)  Aliens,  unless  naturalized, 
or  unless  they  have  been  made  denizens  by  letters 
patent.  (7)  Idiots  and  lunatics,  unless  the  return- 
ing officer  is  satisfied  that  at  the  time  of  voting 
they  are  sufficiently  compos  mentis  to  discriminate 
between  the  candidates  and  take  the  oath  intelli- 
gently. (8)  Returning  officers,  except  in  the  case 
of  an  equality  of  votes,  when  they  may  give  a 
casting  vote." — E.  W.  Ridges  (Sydney  E.  Williams, 
ed.)  Constitutional  law  oj  England,  pp.  60-62. — See 
also  Proportional  representation;  England; 
World  War:  191 7:  XII.  Political  conditions  in 
the"  belligerent  countries:   c. 

1921. — Survey  of  the  franchise  in  British  do- 
minions and  colonies. — Democratic  tendencies 
strong  in  outlying  lands. — Australia's  contribu- 
tion to  voting  methods. — Maori  suffrage  in  New 
Zealand. — "The  [British]  colonies  have  been  al- 
lowed to  work  out  their  own  problems  of  represen- 
tation and  their  electoral  systems  depend  upon 
the  will  of  their  own  citizens.  The  British  govern- 
ment in  the  first  place  set  up  their  Parliaments 
upon  democratic  hnes;  but  the  weak  spots  in  the 
original  system  were  far  more  easily  discovered 
than  would  have  been  possible  in  a  government 
hallowed  by  centuries,  and  the  difficulty  of  reform 
and  improvement  was  far  more  easily  overcome 
than  in  the  old  country.  .  .  ,  The  chief  block  to 
the  rapid  democratizing  of  the  English  representa- 
tive system  has  been  always  the  House  of  Lords. 
This  is  true  especially  of  the  period  from  1885  until 
1911,  when  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  Lords, 
either  as  a  support  to  conservative  politicians  in 
the  House  of  Commons  or  as  vetoing  directly  the 
House  of  Commons'  Reform  Bills,  prevented  the 
elimination  of  the  most  obvious  barriers  to  de- 
mocracy in  the  electoral  system.  Such  an  obstacle 
to  reform  has  not  existed  in  the  colonics,  with  the 
result  that  the  franchise  could  be  extended  and 
methods  of  representation  reformed  in  the  demo- 
cratic sense,  as  rapidly  as  public  opinion  demanded. 
.  .  .  The  voting  franchise  for  the  representatives  in 
the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  is  not  uniform. 
As  in  the  South  African  Union,  the  various  suf- 
frages in  force  in  the  several  provinces  have  been 
adopted  as  the  bases  of  qualifications  for  elections 
to  the  Federal  Parliament.  In  all  but  Quebec, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  the  franchise 
is  extremely  democratic.  .  .  .  But  in  the  three 
mentioned  a   property    or   income    qualification    is 


required,  or  else  special  proof  of  intellectual  ca- 
pacity. In  Quebec  a  claimant  is  qualified  by  the 
ownership  or  occupancy  of  real  property,  or  by 
the  possession  of  an  income  or  personal  property  of 
specified  amounts,  ranging  from  one  hundred  to 
three  hundred  dollars.  He  must  have  resided  for 
five  months  in  the  electoral  district  in  which  he 
claims  to  vote.  In  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia  the  income  and  property  qualifications  are 
similar,  but  the  term  of  residence  is  twelve  months. 
In  the  other  provinces  no  property  qualifications 
are  necessary.  ...  In  Ontario  [the  term  of  resi- 
dence] .  .  .  consists  of  nine  months  within  the 
province,  and  within  the  municipaHty  where  the 
elector  votes,  from  the  time  fixed  for  the  beginning 
of  making  up  the  assessment  until  the  date  of 
voting.  In  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  it  is 
twelve  months  in  the  province  and  three  months 
in  the  electoral  district.  In  British  Columbia  it 
is  six  months  in  the  province  and  one  month  in 
the  electoral  district.  [The  vote  has  been  given 
to  women  throughout  the  dominion,  and  was 
fully  employed  by  them  for  the  first  time  in  the 
elections  of  1921.]  .  .  .  The  democracy  of  the 
Canadian  electoral  system  is  equaled  or  surpassed 
by  that  organized  in  the  Australasian  colonies.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  nineteenth 
century  history  is  the  development  of  the  con- 
vict colony  of  Botany  Bay  with  its  outlying  settle- 
ments into  the  great  continental  democracy  of 
Australia.  .  .  .  Until  recently  the  federal  franchise 
was  the  provincial  franchise  of  each  state.  The 
electoral  qualification  in  elections  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  was,  as  in  this  country,  the  quali- 
fication necessary  to  vote  in  elections  for  the  most 
numerous  House  of  the  Parliament  of  the  state 
in  which  the  elector  was  competent  to  vote.  But 
an  Electoral  Reform  Act  has  unified  the  franchise 
for  all  of  Australia,  and  has  given  the  right  to 
vote  to  all  persons,  male  and  female,  who  are 
natural-born  or  naturahzed  subjects  of  the  British 
Crown,  who  are  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age 
and  who  have  resided  continuously  in  Australia 
during  a  period  of  six  months.  Aborigines  are 
particularly  excluded.  Except  for  this  last  proviso, 
the  voting  franchise  of  Australia  is  one  of  the 
purest  democracy.  Plural  voting  is  expressly  pro- 
hibited. .  .  .  Naturally  the  Australians  are  proud 
of  the  fact  that  the  system  of  voting  by  ballot 
in  the  form  well  known  to  Americans  had  its  origin 
in  Australia,  and  that  this  kind  of  ballot  has 
since  been  known  as  'Australian.'  [See  Australian 
BALLOT.]  What  is  peculiar  to  the  system  is  the 
provision  for  absent  voters.  If  any  female  elector 
desires  to  vote  by  post  she  may  make  application 
for  a  postal  voting  certificate,  which,  when  duly 
wftnessed  and  attested,  may  be  sent  by  mail  and 
if  correct  in  form  will  be  counted.  Any  elector, 
male  or  female,  who  has  reason  to  believe  that 
illness  or  infirmity  may  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
voting,  has  the  right  to  apply  for  such  a  postal 
voting  certificate.  .  .  .  There  are  in  Australia  strict 
laws  for  the  prevention  of  electoral  corruption. 
Expenses  in  the  candidate's  campaign  arc  limited 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  the  case  of  a 
man  standing  for  the  Senate,  and  to  one  hundred 
pounds  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  election  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Offenses  against 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Acts  may  result  in  penalties 
ranging  from  two  to  two  hundred  jwunds,  and 
terms  of  imprisonment  from  a  month  to  two 
years.  .  .  .  The  franchise  in  New  Zealand  is  even 
more  <lemocrati(  than  that  of  Australia,  in  that 
l)r()vision  is  made  that  the  Maoris  (the  aborigines) 
shall    have    four    seals    of    their    own.      Manhood 
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suffrage  was  introduced  as  early  as  the  seventies 
by  Sir  George  Grey,  at  a  time  when  the  mother 
country  was  still  far  from  true  democracy  in  her 
system  of  elections.  When  Richard  Seddon  took 
office  in  i8q3  he  applied  his  first  efforts  to  the 
completion  of  the  plans  of  his  immediate  pre- 
decessor, who  believed  thoroughly  in  votes  lor 
women,  and  the  Electoral  Reform  Act  of  that 
year  gave  to  adult  women  the  same  voting  rights 
as  men.  At  the  present  time,  therefore,  every 
adult  person,  male  or  female,  unless  an  aborigine, 
is  qualified  to  vote,  if  he  or  she  has  resided  for  one 
year  in  the  colony  and  for  three  months  in  the 
electoral  district  where  the  claim  to  vote  is  made. 
As  in  Australia,  provision  is  made  whereby  women 
shall  not  lose  their  votes  even  if  they  change 
their  names  or  their  state  by  marriage,  during  the 
currency  of  the  register  on  which  they  have  been 
enrolled  under  their  maiden  names.  Plural  voting 
is  expressly  prohibited.  .  .  .  The  South  African 
Union,  the  very  existence  of  which  affords,  per- 
haps, the  clearest  indication  of  the  generosity  as 
well  as  thp  wisdom  of  British  policy  towards  the 
colonies,  was  formed  in  igio,  following  upon  the 
passage  of  the  South  Africa  Act  by  the  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  September  20,  igoq.  The 
Union  is  made  up  of  four  provinces,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Natal,  the  Transvaal,  and  the  Orange 
Free  State.  .  .  .  The  right  to  vote  in  each  province 
is  determined,  broadly  speaking,  by  the  electoral 
customs  of  each  colony  before  the  union.  There 
is  no  uniform  electoral  franchise  for  the  entire 
South  African  Union.  [See  South  Africa,  Union 
of:  1899  (May-June);  (July-September).]  It 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  impossible  to 
provide  for  such  a  uniform  franchise,  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  different  forms 
of  suffrage  to  which  the  citizens  of  the  different 
colonies  were  accustomed.  In  the  Cape  Colony  no 
distinction  was  made  between  colored  persons  and 
whites,  whereas  in  the  other  colonies  the  feeling 
against  the  enfranchisement  of  the  blacks  was  in- 
surmountable. It  would  have  been  as  dangerous 
to  deprive  the  colored  voters  of  the  Cape  of  their 
political  rights,  as  it  would  have  been  to  insist 
upon  the  vote  for  negroes  in  the  Transvaal.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  people  of  the  Cape  and  Natal 
were  used  to  a  property  qualification  for  electors 
and  were  irreconcilably  opposed  to  the  system 
of  manhood  suffrage  which  had  been  put  into 
operation  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River 
Colony.  Because  of  these  difficulties  the  parlia- 
mentary franchise  of  each  province  was  left  undis- 
turbed at  the  time  of  union.  The  native  blacks, 
however,  who  already  possess  the  right  to  vote, 
are  guaranteed  by  law  that  they  shall  not  be  dis- 
franchised on  account  of  color.  In  the  province 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  franchise  qualifica- 
tion depends  upon  the  occupation  of  property,  or 
the  proof  of  material  well-being  and  intellectual 
power  by  the  receipt  of  a  respectable  salary.  The 
vote  is  given  to  every  male  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age  who  occupies  within  the  colony  a  house, 
warehouse,  shop  or  other  building  of  the  value 
of  seventy-five  pounds.  In  the  electoral  district  of 
Cape  Town  the  required  value  is  only  twenty-five 
pounds.  ...  In  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
Free  State  the  franchise  is  of  a  more  democratic 
character  than  in  the  Cape,  if  we  except  the  pro- 
visions for  the  disqualification  of  negroes.  It  is 
the  same  in  both  provinces.  Roughly  speaking, 
every  male  white  subject  of  the  British  Crown 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age  is  entitled  to  the 
vote,  provided  that  he  is  not  on  full  pay  as  a 
member  of   the   regular  army,  has   not   been   im- 


prisoned for  certain  specific  crimes,  and  has  not 
been  in  receipt  of  poor  relief  within  six  months 
of  the  day  of  registration.  Voters  must  have  re- 
sided within  the  province  for  a  period  of  at  least 
six  months.  Adult  manhood  suffrage,  excluding 
the  blacks,  and  with  a  residential  qualification 
similar  to  that  now  in  force  in  Great  Britain,  is 
thus  the  rule.  The  disqualification  for  the  receipt 
of  poor  relief,  which  has  been  abandoned  in  Great 
Britain  and  which  is  hardly  consonant  with  pure 
democracy,  is,  however,  maintained.  In  Natal 
the  franchise,  like  that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
rests  upon  a  property  qualification,  although  the 
right  to  vote  may  also  be  secured  by  the  proof 
of  continued  residence  and  the  receipt  of  a  respect- 
able income.  The  suffrage  is  granted  to  males  of 
full  age  who  own  lands  or  houses  worth  fifty 
pounds,  or  who  rent  such  property  if  it  be  of  the 
yearly  value  of  ten  pounds.  The  vote  may  also 
be  claimed  by  men  who  have  lived  for  three  years 
in  the  province  and  who  have  incomes  of  not  less 
than  ninety-six  pounds  a  year.  .  .  .  One  old  aspect 
of  British  elections,  which  even  now  is  only  par- 
tially removed  in  the  mother  country,  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  South  African  system:  the  principle 
of  plural  voting.  [See  Proportional  representa- 
tion: South  Africa.]  'One  man  one  vote'  is  firmly 
established  as  a  fact  and  it  is  expressly  laid  down 
that  no  person  shall  vote  more  than  once  at  the 
same  election." — C.  Seymour  and  D.  P.  Frary,  How 
the  world  votes,  v.  1,  pp.  181-183,  188-189,  192- 
196,  200-203. 

See  also  Great  Britain:  1921;  India:  1921; 
New  South  Wales:  1893;  Corrupt  and  illegal 
PRACTICES  AT   ELECTIONS:    Great    Britain;    Liberal 

PARTY. 

.•\lso  in:  a.  M.  Chambers,  Constitutional  history 
of  England. — J.  R.  Seeley,  Growth  of  British  policy. 
— W.  Stubbs,  Constitutional  history  of  England. — 
E.  A.  Freeman,  Growth  of  the  English  constitution. 
— E.  Jenks,  Government  of  the  British  empire. — 
R.  Gneist,  History  of  the  English  constitution. — 
.'\.  L.  Lowell,  Government  of  England. — G.  B. 
Adams,  Origin  of  the  English  constitution. — A.  B. 
White,  Making  of  the  English  constitution. — J.  A. 
R.  Marriott,  English  political  institutions. — W. 
Bagehot,  English  constitution.— C.  Seymour,  Elec- 
toral reform  in  England  and  Wales. — J.  H.  Rose, 
Rise  and  growth  of  democracy  in  Great  Britain. — 
J.  R.  M.  Butler,  Passing  of  the  Great  Reform  Bill. 
— A.  Todd,  Parliamentary  government  in  the 
British  colonies. — A.  B.  Keith,  Responsible  govern- 
ment in  the  dominions. 

BULGARIA 

1908-1912. — Election  laws.  See  Bulgaria:  1908- 
1914. 

CHILE 

1833. — Suffrage  qualifications.  See  Chile: 
1833-1884. 

CUBA 

1900. — Franchise  extended.  See  Cvba:  1900 
(June-November) . 

CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 

1920. — Universal  compulsory  suffrage. — "Every 
man  and  woman  21  years  old  can  vote — nay,  must 
vote — in  the  elections  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies; 
thus,  when  the  first  election  of  this  kind  was  held 
on  April  18  the  surprising  total  of  nearly  8,000,00c 
voters  cast  their  ballots,  though  the  total  popu'^- 
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tion  of  Czechoslovakia  is  not  quite  13,000,000,  of 
whom  3,000,000  are  Germans.  Persons  who  vote 
for  Senators  must  be  26  years  old." — New  York 
Times  Current  History,  July,  1920. — See  also 
Czecho-Slovakia:  1918-1920:  Provisional  consti- 
tution; Czecho-Slovakia,  Constitution  of:  II; 
Elections,  Presidential;   Czecho-Slovakia. 

DENMARK 

1849-1921. — Slow  development  of  democracy 
in  Denmark. — Constitutional  government  and 
limited  franchise. — Achievement  of  a  responsi- 
ble ministry. — Full  manhood  and  woman  suf- 
frage.— Until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
"the  government  [of  Denmark]  was  that  of  an 
absolute  monarchy,  but  the  Danish  Kings  ruled  in 
a  more  hberal  spirit  than  the  monarchs  elsewhere 
in  Europe.  The  Revolutionary  movements  of  1830 
and  1848,  nevertheless,  found  an  echo  in  Denmark; 
and  in  1849  King  Frederick  VII,  in  response  to  a 
w'idespread  and  growing  liberalism,  granted  a  con- 
stitution establishing  a  Rigsdag,  or  Parliament. 
The  members  of  the  Landsthing,  or  Senate,  were 
to  be  appointed  by  the  King,  and  the  members 
of  the  Folkething,  or  Assembly,  were  to  be  elected 
by  citizens  who  possessed  property.  The  King 
was  to  continue  to  exercise  full  executive  power. 
.  .  .  An  important  revision  of  the  constitution  was 
made  in  1866.  Four  fifths  of  the  Senate  was  made 
elective,  and  the  suffrage  for  the  lower  House  was 
extended.  The  King's  authority  was  still  con- 
siderable, as  the  Ministry  remained  responsible  to 
him.  Although  the  demand  for  complete  de- 
mocracy was  incessant,  and  socialism  grew  rapidly, 
it  was  only  after  a  long  struggle  that  Christian  IX 
was  compelled  in  1901  to  relinquish  his  authority 
over  the  Ministry,  which  was  made  responsible 
to  the  Rigsdag.  Since  then  Danish  democracy  has 
made  rapid  progress.  In  1914  all  the  members  of 
the  Senate  were  made  elective;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  property  qualification  for  voting  for 
the  lower  House  was  abohshed,  with  full  suffrage 
granted  to  women." — J.  S.  Schapiro,  Modern  and 
contemporary  European  history,  pp.  472-473. — See 
also  Denmark:  1Q15. — Sept.  10,  1920,  the  consti- 
tution received  some  slight  amendments,  owing  to 
the  incorporation  of  parts  of  Schleswig;  but  the 
essential  elements  were  unchanged.  (See  Denmark: 
1920:  Dismissal  of  Zahle  ministry.)  The  suffrage 
rights  belong  to  all  men  and  women  twenty-five 
years  of  age  and  with  a  fixed  place  of  abode.  The 
new  portion  of  the  kingdom  to  which  these  rights 
have  been  extended,  includes,  according  to  the 
census  of  192 1,  184,133  persons  out  of  a  total  popu- 
lation of  3,268,807.— See  also  Proportional  repre- 
sentation:   Denmark. 

EGYPT 

1913. — Electoral  and  organic  law.  See  Egypt: 
1911-1914. 

FRANCE 

1302-1848.— Recognition  of  the  Third  Estate 
under  the  ancient  regime. — Age  and  property 
qualifications  after  the  revolution. — Inaugura- 
tion of  universal  suffrage  in  1848.  -"The  first 
Slates-General,  summoned  by  Philip  the  Fair,  re- 
minds one  not  a  little  of  the  Parliament  called 
together  in  England  in  1295  by  Edward  I:  ap- 
parently France  was  about  to  have  a  parliament 
such  as  England's  became,  a  representative  body, 
speaking,  and  at  the  end  of  every  important  contest 
bringing  to  pass,  the  will  of  the  nation.     But   for 


France  this  first  promise  was  not  fulfilled.  During 
three  centuries,  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  six- 
teenth (1302-1614),  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the 
French  monarch  to  keep  alive,  at  first  by  fre- 
quent, and  later  by  occasional  summons,  this  as- 
semblage of  the  three  Estates  [elected  in  various 
ways].  .  .  .  Their  sessions  did,  however,  so  long 
as  they  continued,  contribute  to  keep  alive  a  ser- 
viceable form  of  self-government  which  at  least 
held  the  nation  within  sight  of  substantial  liberties; 
and  which,  above  all,  secured  national  recognition 
for  that  'third  estate,'  the  people,  whose  sturdiest 
members,  the  burghers  of  the  towns,  were  real 
representatives  of  local  poHtical  life." — W.  Wilson, 
The  state,  pp.  188-189. — See  also  St.ates-General 
OF  France. — "No  country  in  Europe  had  under- 
gone between  1789  and  1815  so  sweeping  and  so 
vital  a  transformation  as  had  France,  the  birth- 
place of  the  Revolution  and  still  the  home  of  its 
unrealized  ideals.  .  .  .  France  in  18 15  was  by  far 
the  most  democratic  country  in  Europe,  in  her 
feelings,  her  thoughts,  her  customs,  and  her  in- 
stitutions. .  .  .  The  Bourbons  recovered  the  right 
to  rule  only  on  condition  that  their  monarchy 
should  be  a  constitutional  one.  The  Allies  who, 
as  the  phrase  ran,  had  'brought  back  the  Bour- 
bons in  their  baggage,'  insisted  on  this,  believing 
it  the  only  means  of  assuring  the  continuance  of 
their  rule,  and  Louis  XVIII,  rather  than  have  a 
constitution  forced  upon  him  by  the  representatives 
of  the  French  people,  granted  one  himself.  .  .  . 
The  Chamber  of  Peers  was  to  be  appointed  by  the 
king  for  life,  or  for  hereditary  transmission,  as  he 
might  see  fit.  Its  sessions  were  to  be  secret.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  was  to  consist  of  representa- 
tives chosen  for  a  period  of  five  years.  The  suffrage 
was  carefully  restricted  by  an  age  and  property 
qualification.  Only  those  who  were  at  least  thirty 
years  of  age  and  paid  at  least  three  hundred  francs 
in  direct  taxes  should  have  the  right  to  vote  for 
deputies,  and  only  those  were  eligible  to  become 
deputies  who  were  forty  years  of  age  or  over  and 
paid  a  direct  tax  of  at  least  one  thousand  francs. 
These  provisions  were  very  favorable  to  the 
wealthy.  Indeed,  they  made  the  chamber  a  pluto- 
cratic body.  There  were  less  than  100,000  voters 
in  France  out  of  a  population  of  29,000,000,  and 
not  more  than  12,000  were  eligible  to  become 
deputies.  .  .  .  The  franchise,  hitherto  given  only 
to  those  paying  a  direct  property  tax  of  300  francs,, 
was  [in  1831]  now  extended  to  those  paying  one 
of  200  francs.  The  qualification  was  reduced  to 
100  francs  in  the  case  of  certain  professional  classes, 
the  'capacities,'  so-called,  lawyers,  physicians, 
judges,  professors.  Thus  the  electorate  was 
doubled.  But  F"rance  was  still  far  from  democracy. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  the  voters  numbered 
about  two  hundred  thousand  out  of  a  population 
of  about  thirty  millions.  France  was  still  governed 
by  the  propertied  classes,  by  an  aristocracy  of 
wealth.  Under  the  July  Monarchy  the  bourgeoisie 
enjoyed  a  practical  monopoly  of  power.  .  .  .  The 
Revolution  of  1848  in  France  was  extraordinarily 
swift,  entirely  unexpected,  and  extremely  radical. 
.  .  .  Universal  suffrage  was  proclaimed,  and  thus 
political  power  passed  suddenly  from  the  hands 
of  about  two  hundred  thousand  privileged  wealthy 
persons  to  over  nine  million  electors." — C.  D. 
Hazen,  Europe  since  iSifi,  pp.  66-68,  77,  117,  187, 
190. 

1848-1875. — Final  victory  of  principle  of  uni- 
versal suttrage. — The  right  of  univers;il  suffrage, 
proclaimed  by  the  revolution  of  1848,  was  re- 
affirmed in  the  republican  constitution  of  1875 
"The  Third   Republic  was  jjroclaimed   in    Paris  by 
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Gambetta  on  the  4th  September,  1870.  Its  govern- 
ment was  at  first  provisional,  the  war  with  Ger- 
many being  still  in  progress.  On  the  8lh  February, 
187 1,  a  national  assembly  was  chosen,  by  uni- 
versal suffrage,  to  fix  upon  terms  of  peace  with 
Germany.  .  .  .  But  the  assembly  deliberately  out- 
lived its  commission  as  peace-concluder,  and  con- 
tinued to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  country  till 
February,  1876,  ending  by  assuming  the  functions 
of  a  constituent  assembly  and  framing  a  permanent 
constitution."— VV.  Wilson,  The  slate,  p.  iq8.— 
"Legislative  power  was  to  be  exercised  by  two 
assembUes,  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
The  Senate  was  to  consist  of  three  hundred  mem- 
bers, each  forty  years  old.  Of  these,  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  were  to  be  elected  by  the  depart- 
ments, the  electoral  body  in  each  department  con- 
sisting of  its  deputies,  its  conseil  general,  its  con- 
seils  d'arrondhsement,  and  delegates  elected  by  each 
commune.  These  senators  were  to  have  a  term  of 
nine  years,  one-third  retiring  by  rotation  every 
three  years.  The  remaining  seventy-five  were  to 
be  chosen  for  life  by  the  existing  National  As- 
sembly; future  vacancies  in  their  number  were  to 
be  filled  by  the  Senate  itself.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  was  to  consist  of  members  chosen  by  uni- 
versal suffrage,  under  the  arrangement  called  the 
scnitin  d'arrondissetneut,  as  opposed  to  the  scrutin 
de  liste." — V.  Duruy,  History  of  France  (tr.  by  M. 
Cary,  new  edition  revised  and  continued  to  1919 
by  M.  S.  C.  Smith),  p.  665. — See  also  Europe: 
Modern  period:  Political  revolution  of  1848; 
France:   1849-1851. 

1875-1919. — Struggle  for  proportional  repre- 
sentation.— Scrutin  d'arrondissement  and  scru- 
tin de  liste. — Law  of  1919. — "The  greatest  elec- 
toral issue  in  France  has  not  been  so  much  in  the 
extension  of  suffrage  as  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
methods  through  which  suffrage  is  exercised  and  in 
the  devising  of  means  by  which  one  voter  may  en- 
joy as  much  influence  as  another.  .  .  .  The  vital 
question  in  France  has  been  whether  there  should 
be  a  large  number  of  small  districts,  such  as  the 
arrondissement,  each  electing  a  deputy,  indepen- 
dently of  the  others;  or  whether  there  should  be 
a  smaller  number  of  larger  districts,  such  as  the 
department,  each  electing  several  deputies  on  a 
general  ticket,  as  Presidential  electors  in  the  United 
States  are  ordinarily  chosen.  The  issue  has  there- 
fore been  between  the  scrutin  d'arrondissement  and 
the  scrutin  de  liste.  The  former  method  of  election 
was  established  in  1875,  although  Gambetta  and 
Ricard  vigorously  demanded  the  latter.  The  sturdy 
arguments  of  these  Radicals,  however,  finally  led 
to  the  adoption  of  the  scrutin  de  liste  in  1885. 
But  it  was  only  in  use  for  four  years.  .  .  .  The 
greatest  objection  to  the  scrutin  d'arrondissement 
is  the  undue  representation  this  system  gives  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  country.  According  to  the 
law,  an  arrondissement  containing  100,000  in- 
habitants, or  a  fraction  thereof,  is  entitled  to  choose 
a  deputy.  This  provision  of  the  law  has  led  to 
the  greatest  injustice  and'  inequahty.  For  example, 
in  two  arrondissements,  one  containing  100,000 
inhabitants  and  another  containing  100,002  in- 
habitants, the  first  will  have  one  deputy;  and  the 
second,  after  being  divided,  will  have  two.  The 
first  deputy,  therefore,  represents  100,000  inhabi- 
tants; the  last  two  each  represent  50,001,  a  manifest 
injustice.  .  .  .  The  scrutin  de  liste  would  in  a 
measure  overcome  these  inequalities.  For  example, 
in  the  department  of  the  Isere  there  are  eight  ar- 
rondissements. Under  the  scrutin  d'arrondisse- 
ment, each  arrondissement  elects  one  deputy, 
separately  from  the  others.     Under  the  scrutin  de 


liste,  the  whole  department  would  elect  eight  depu- 
ties upon  a  general  ticket.  Hence  minorities, 
now  voiceless  in  the  arrondissement,  by  combining 
forces  throughout  the  department,  might  secure  a 
representation.  .  .  .  Parliamentary  activity  respect- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  scrutin  de  liste  and  pro- 
portional representation  began  in  1905.  [From 
that  time  on,  the  matter  came  up  under  almost 
every  ministry,  the  demand  for  reform  growing 
more  and  more  insistent,  but  it  was  not  until  after 
the  World  War,  in  1919,  that  a  reform  bill  was 
finally  passed.]  The  law  was  finally  promulgated 
upon  the  12th  of  July  [1919]  provides  (Article  I) 
that  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  be 
elected  by  the  department  scrutin  de  liste.  Each 
department  (Article  II)  elects  one  deputy  for  every 
75,000  inhabitants  of  French  nationality  (or  the 
major  fraction  thereof).  Each  department  elects 
at  least  three  deputies  upon  a  general  ticket;  and 
until  a  new  census  is  taken,  it  will  have  the  same 
number  as  it  formerly  elected.  The  department 
(Article  III)  is  the  electoral  district.  When  the 
number  of  deputies  to  elect  is  greater  than  six, 
the  department  is  to  be  divided.  Each  division 
will  elect  at  least  three  deputies.  This  division 
will  be  made  by  law.  No  one  can  be  a  candidate 
(Article  IV)  in  more  than  one  district.  The  dec- 
larations or  platforms  of  candidates  may  be  col- 
lective or  individual." — B.  L.  Buell,  Contemporary 
French  politics,  pp.  152-153,  155-156,  158,  165-166. 
— The  vote  is  allowed  to  every  male  citizen, 
twenty-one  years  old,  not  actually  in  military 
service,  who  can  prove  a  six  months'  residence  in 
any  one  town  or  commune. — See  also  France: 
1919   (May-November). 

Also  in:  W.  L.  George,  France  in  the  twentieth 
century. — R.  Dell,  My  second  country. — G.  Hano- 
taux,  Contemporary  France. — R.  Poincare,  How 
France  is  governed. — C.  H.  Wright,  History  of  the 
third  republic. — E.  A.  Vizetelly,  Republican  France. 

GERMANY 

1800-1840. — Beginning  of  struggle  for  elec- 
toral franchise. — Influence  of  French  Revolu- 
tion.— Congress  of  Vienna  and  German  Bund  of 
1815.  —  Constitutional  charters  in  separate 
states. — The  liberalizing  influences  of  the  French 
Revolution  were  not  without  effects  throughout  the 
states  of  Germany  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  In  the  South,  particularly,  revolu- 
tionary ideas  had  permeated.  Nevertheless,  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  1815,  the  absolutist  tenden- 
cies of  Metternich  and  the  reactionaries  were 
triumphant.  A  final  act  of  the  Congress  formed  a 
constitution  for  a  German  confederation  of  thirty- 
eight  states.  "Regarded  as  an  organic  constitution 
the  Bund  of  1815  possessed  almost  every  imagin- 
able fault.  As  a  provision  against  external  dan- 
gers it  was  well-nigh  impotent.  Nor  was  it  more 
satisfactory  as  a  frame  of  domestic  government. 
The  legislative  consisted  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
sovereign  states,  voting  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  their  respective  governments,  and 
requiring  for  important  decisions  an  unattainable 
unanimity.  There  was  no  real  executive,  and  the 
judicial  authority  was  devoid  of  sanction.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Bund  was  a  facile  instrument  for 
the  purposes  of  reaction  and  obstruction.  ...  In 
no  country,  except  perhaps  in  Spain,  was  the 
reactionary  movement  more  pronounced  than  in 
Germany.  It  was  equally  noticeable  in  Germany 
as  a  whole,  and  in  most  of  its  component  states. 
In  some  few  states — in  Bavaria,  for  example,  and 
Baden    and    Hanover — the    sovereigns    granted    to 
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their  subjects  constitutional  charters  on  the  model 
of  that  which  the  example  of  Louis  XVIII  had  ren- 
dered fashionable.  But  nowhere,  except  in  the 
little  duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar,  was  there  anything 
which  could  be  described  as  vigorous  political  hfe. 
[Other  states  which,  under  the  influence  of  French 
political  institutions  were  granted  constitutions 
included  Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt,  Schaumburg- 
Lippe,  Wiirttemburg,  and  Brunswick.]  .  .  .  The 
Landtage,  or  Provincial  Estates,  were  not  all  con- 
structed [or  elected]  on  the  same  plan,  and  none 
exercised  extended  powers,  but  all  had  a  tradition 
and  a  past  behind  them.  Here  was  the  chance 
both  for  reformers  and  romanticists,  for  Hberals 
and  conservatives.  In  some  provinces,  in  Silesia 
and  Westphalia  for  example,  the  mediatized  princes, 
or  barons  of  the  Empire  {Reiclisuntnittelbare) , 
formed  a  separate  Estate;  but  generally  the  three 
Estates  were:  (i)  ecclesiastical  corporations  and 
Ritterschaften  (or  manorial  lords)  ;  (ii)  cities;  (iii) 
rural  unions.  The  functions  of  the  Landtage  were 
narrowly  restricted;  they  had  some  control  over 
taxation,  less  over  legislation,  and  none  at  all  over 
administration.  Their  procedure  was  antiquated, 
and  the  whole  conception  on  which  they  were 
based  was  mediaeval  and  aristocratic.  But  they 
had  one  merit:  they  were  native  and  not  imported 
institutions ;  they  had  roots  in  the  past,  even  if 
they  possessed  little  utility  in  the  present." — 
J.  A.  R.  Marriott  and  C.  G.  Robertson,  Evolution 
of  Prussia,  pp.  273,  277,  280-281. 

1840-1850. — Liberalism  in  Germany. — Leader- 
ship of  Baden  in  genuine  constitutional  move- 
ment.— Constitution  of  1850  in  Prussia. — "The 
constitutional  development  which  began  in  1840  in 
Prussia  with  the  reign  of  Frederick  William  IV 
was  .  .  .  fraught  with  the  most  momentous  conse- 
quences for  all  Germany.  .  .  .  Much  was  hoped 
from  the  Liberalism  of  the  new  King  manifested 
at  the  outside  by  a  general  political  amnesty. 
He  granted  regular  meetings  of  the  provincial  diets 
and  permitted  the  formation  of  permanent  com- 
mittees in  them.  In  1842  he  even  convened  a 
meeting  of  the  Committees  at  Berlin,  where  their 
demands  speedily  caused  them  to  be  sent  home 
packing.  .  .  .  The  Landtag  was  to  meet  only  at  the 
King's  command,  and  so  had  no  better  guarantee 
for  its  existence  than  had  the  old  Estates  General 
in  France.  It  was  indeed  rather  a  medieval  than 
a  modern  body.  .  .  .  The  leadership  which  the 
Prussian  king  declined,  passed  for  the  moment 
to  little  Baden,  in  183 1  the  most  radical  state 
in  Germany,  and  to-day  the  possessor  of  the  most 
liberal  electoral  system  of  the  states  of  the  Empire. 
The  most  enthusiastic  adherents  of  the  liberal  creed 
in  Baden  were  Friedrich  Hecker,  a  red-blooded, 
generous,  impulsive  politician  of  the  romantic 
school,  and  Struve.  .  .  .  Under  their  leadership  a 
meeting  at  Offenburg  in  Baden,  in  1847,  demanded 
a  central  representative  assembly  for  all  Germany, 
a  government  by  the  peoples  instead  of  by  a 
bureaucracy,  abolition  of  social  priviliges,  trial  by 
jury,  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  rest  of  the 
liberal  program.  Their  project  was  too  doctrinaire 
for  general  acceptance,  but  it  led  to  a  more  de- 
liberate petition,  at  a  large  conference  at  Heppen- 
heim  a  month  later,  for  a  less  impotent  central 
assembly  than  the  diet  of  the  Bund.  The  Baden 
program,  which  in  the  natural  course  of  events 
would  probably  have  shared  the  fate  of  other 
liberal  manifestoes,  came  on  the  cvc  of  a  dramatic 
upheaval  over  the  whole  continent.  The  explosion 
which  drove  the  July  monarchy  from  France  into 
exile  had  its  repercussion  in  the  various  states  of 
the    Bund.     In    the    latter    part    of    February    the 


governments  were  deluged  with  demands  for  re- 
form, whose  text  was  taken  from  the  Offenburg 
program.  Many  of  the  smaller  states  passed 
through  a  bloodless  revolution,  as  a  result  of  which 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  Frankfort,  Weimar,  Brunswick, 
and  Hesse  Cassel  gained  the  adoption  of  at  least 
a  part  of  that  program.  The  remainder  of  the 
Confederation  waited  upon  events  at  Berlin.  Fred- 
erick William  was  by  no  means  wholly  opposed 
to  reform.  ...  At  last,  after  much  starting  and 
wavering,  on  March  17,  he  acquiesced  in  the 
Offenburg  program  and  convoked  again  the  Landtag 
which  he  had  dismissed.  That  body  at  once 
sketched  the  outlines  of  a  future  constitution  and 
voted  an  electoral  law  on  April  8,  1848,  for  the 
choosing  of  a  Constituent  Assembly  by  universal 
indirect  suffrage  and  the  secret  ballot.  The  result 
of  the  first  elections  was  a  Liberal  majority  in  the 
Assembly,  which  forthwith  denied  the  right  of  the 
King  to  prorogue  or  dissolve  it  against  its  own 
will.  As  reaction  gained  strength  in  Austria  and 
Germany,  Frederick  Wiham  grew  cooler  and 
cooler  towards  his  new  ministry  and  parliament, 
until  in  December  he  ventured  to  put  Berlin  under 
martial  law  and  sent  the  deputies  packing.  This 
arbitrary  act  was  followed  by  the  promulgation  of 
a  new,  royal  constitution,  which  after  considerable 
revision  became  the  Constitution  of  1850." — C. 
Seymour  and  D.  P.  Frary,  How  the  world  votes, 
V.  2,  pp.  10-14. 

1849-1917. — Prussian  electoral  law. — Double 
election  and  three-class  system. — ''Early  in  i84q 
elections  were  held,  and  on  February  26  the 
Chambers  met.  Their  first  business  was  to  legalize 
retrospectively  the  Royal  Edict  of  December  5 
under  which  they  met.  They  next  proceeded,  in 
pursuance  of  the  king's  promise  that  the  future 
constitution  should  be  agreed  upon  'with  an  as- 
sembly of  the  nation's  representatives  freely 
chosen  and  invested  with  full  powers,'  to  revise 
the  constitution.  The  disputes  of  the  preceding 
summer  were  reproduced,  and  again  the  king  dis- 
solved the  assembly.  After  the  dissolution  two 
important  constitutional  amendments  were  pro- 
mulgated by  the  king.  Vote  by  ballot  was  abol- 
ished, and  in  place  of  a  simple  and  uniform  fran- 
chise based  upon  manhood  suffrage  there  was 
introduced  the  three-class  principle.  ...  In  conse- 
quence of  these  amendments  the  extreme  demo- 
crats refused  to  participate  in  the  ensuing  election, 
and  accordingly,  when  the  chambers  met,  in  Au- 
gust i84q,  the  work  of  revision  was  completed 
without  friction.  On  January  31,  1850,  the  new 
constitution  was  promulgated  by  the  king." — 
J.  A.  R.  Marriott  and  C.  G.  Robertson,  Evolu- 
tion of  Prussia,  p.  31Q. — It  provided  for  an  ulti- 
mate basis  of  universal  manhood  suffrage;  but  this 
right  was  weakened,  first  by  a  double  election 
process,  and  secondly  by  a  three-class  division  of 
voters.  The  country  was  divided  into  districts, 
Zirkel,  each  of  which  returned  from  one  to  three 
members,  who  were  chosen  by  electors,  voted  for 
by  the  people.  The  qualified  voters  were  divided 
in  such  a  way  that  each  class  represented  one- 
third  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  district,  giving 
representation  to  property  as  well  as  numbers. 
This  form  of  suffrage,  provided  for  by  the  con- 
stitution of  1S50,  prevailed  until  Prussia  was  pro- 
claimed a  republic  in  iqi8. — Sec  also  Russi.a:  1850- 
IQ18. 

1867-1917. — Bismarck's  introduction  of  uni- 
versal manhood  suffrage  in  balloting  for  the 
imperial  Reichstag. — Qualifications  for  voters. — 
"Opposed  to  the  absolutist,  particularist  spirit  of 
the   princes  of   Germany,   headed   by    the    King    of 
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Prussia,  there  was  the  national,  democratic  ten- 
dency of  the  states  outside  of  Prussia.  It  was  the 
task  of  Bismarck  to  unify  these  two  by  Kivin^  ex- 
pression to  each  in  the  constitution  of  the  North 
German  Confederation,  which  expanded  into  the 
Empire  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  187 1. 
.  .  .  Bismarck  justitk-d  universal  suffrage  on  grounds 
both  of  tradition  and  of  expediency.  In  the  Reich- 
stag in  March,  1867,  he  said,  'Universal  suffrage 
has  come  to  us  in  a  way,  as  an  inheritance  from 
the  development  of  the  German  desire  for  unity.'  " 
— C.  Seymour  and  D.  P.  Frary,  How  the  ivorld 
voles,  V.  2,  pp.  25-26. — "The  Instrument  of  the 
new  Constitution  was  laid  before  the  Reichstag 
on  14th  April,  187 1,  and  was  formally  promulgated 
on  i6th  April.  .  .  .  The  Legislature  consisted  of 
(i)  the  Bundesrat  or  Imperial  Council,  and  (ii)  the 
Reichstag.  The  latter  had  very  little  real  power. 
It  was  elected  for  five  years  by  universal  man- 
hood suffrage.  It  had  a  veto  on  legislation  and, 
constitutionally,  the  right  of  initiative.  But,  as  a 
fact,  legislation,  including  the  annual  budget,  origi- 
nated as  a  rule  in  the  Bundesrat." — J.  A.  R.  Mar- 
riott, Europe  and  beyond,  pp.  28,  29. — To  be  a 
•voter  in  the  German  empire,  under  the  constitution 
(of  1871,  it  was  necessary  only  to  be  a  male  citizen, 
lof  twenty-five  years.  Each  state  was  divided,  for 
telectoral  purposes,  into  election  circles  (Wahlkreise) , 
leach  of  which  returned  a  delegate. 

1900-1908. — German  class  system. — Revision. 
See  World  War:  Causes:   Indirect:  j,  4. 

1917-1920. — Equal,  direct  and  secret  vote  in 
■German  republic. — In  the  fall  of  1917,  while  Ger- 
many' was  at  war,  a  bill  was  introduced  to  liberalize 
the  Prussian  franchise,  but  it  was  defeated  the 
following  year.  By  the  republican  constitution 
■which  became  effective  in  August,  1919,  a  univer- 
:sal,  equal,  direct  and  secret  vote  was  granted  to 
.•all  German  men  and  women  citizens  over  the 
:ag>e  of  twenty.  (See  Germany,  Constitution  of 
THE  republic:  Art.  125).  "The  method  of  the 
•election  is  a  modification  of  the  method  by  which 
the  National  Assembly  was  elected — proportional 
representation  on  a  system  of  party  lists.  The 
■country  is  divided  into  35  electoral  divisions.  .  .  . 
There  is  besides  an  arrangement  by  which  surplus 
votes  in  one  division  may  be  combined  with  sur- 
plus votes  in  another  so  that  no  votes  are  wasted. 
The  system  is  thus  from  an  arithmetical  point  of 
A'iew  almost  perfect,  but  it  has  its  drawbacks.  It 
reduces  the  personal  relation  between  the  voter 
and  the  candidate  almost  to  vanishing  point.  .  .  . 
The  voter  must  take  thei  lists  of  candidates 
registered  by  each  party  as  they  stand;  he  can 
neither  strike  out  a  name  nor  change  the  order 
■of  the  nominations.  ...  In  consequence  of  the 
■provision  that  every  60,000  votes  make  a  member 
iof  the  Reichstag,  the  total  number  of  members  is 
not  fixed." — E.  Bernstein,  German  general  election, 
May  i6th,  igso   (New  Statesman,  May  29,  1920, 

p.    215). 

Also  in:  R.  M.  Berry,  Germany  of  the  Germans. 
— B.  E.  Howard,  German  empire. — F.  K.  Kriiger, 
Government  and  politics  of  the  German  empire. — 
J.  P.  Lichtenberger,  Germany  and  its  evolution  in 
modern  times. — J.  H.  Rose,  Political  history  of 
Germany  in  the  nineteenth  century. — P.  Bigelow, 
History  of  the  German  struggle  for  liberty. 

HUNGARY 

1222-1918. — Ancient  free  institutions. — Exten- 
;9ioii  of  suffrage  in  1848. — Qualifications  under 
dual  monarchy. — "There  is  no  one  written  docu- 
ment in  existence  called  the  Hungarian  Constitu- 


tion; it  is  the  product  of  evolution  through  a 
series  of  precedents  and  laws  extending  over  a  pe- 
riod of  many  centuries.  As,  however,  the  Magna 
Charta  of  King  John  (12 15)  is  the  first  known 
document  of  the  English  constitution,  so  the  first 
written  document  of  the  Hungarian  constitution 
is  the  BiUla  Aurea  or  'Golden  Bull'  of  Kmg  An- 
drew II,  bearing  date  of  1222.  ISee  Hungary: 
111O-J301.J  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  the  ideas  of  des- 
potism that  prevailed  all  over  Europe  in  mediaeval 
times,  the  continuity  of  the  Hungarian  Constitu- 
tion has  never  been  interrupted.  The  sixteenth 
century,  which  crushed  the  life  out  of  almost  all 
free  institutions,  left  two  standing:  the  English  and 
the  Hungarian  Constitutions.  .  .  .  Like  all  mediae- 
val Constitutions,  that  of  Hungary  was  founded 
upon  privilege.  Political  rights  were  possessed  only 
by  the  class  who  bore  arms — called  by  the  Hun- 
garian law-books  nobilis  and  membrum  sacrae 
coronae.  These  do  not  correspond  much  to  the 
English  conception  of  'nobles,'  but  rather  to  'free 
citizens" — free  men  liable  to  bear  arms  in  their 
country's  (or  their  Sovereign's)  cause,  .^t  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution  the  population  of 
Hungary  was  about  6,000,000,  and  of  that  number 
some  300,000  were  'nobles'  in  the  sense  described, 
and  therefore  were  entitled  to  vote.  These  'nobles' 
were,  however,  a  democratic  body  in  an  important 
respect:  the  wealthy  and  powerful  were  equal  before 
the  law  with  the  poorest  possessors  of  the  fran- 
chise."— L.  Kellner,  P.  Arnold  and  A.  L.  Delisle, 
Aiistria  of  Ihe  Austrians  and  Hungary  of  the 
Hungarians,  pp.  175-176. — The  aristocratic  regime 
continued  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. In  1848,  the  famous  March  laws  extended 
the  suffrage  to  those  who  had  a  business  yielding 
a  revenue  of  125  florins  a  year,  or  real  property  to 
the  value  of  350  florins.  In  May  of  the  same  year, 
the  convention  summoned  to  draw  up  the  Kremsiar 
constitution  was  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  do- 
mestics and  public  charges  being  excluded  from  the 
vote.  (See  Hungary,  Constitution  of:  Develop- 
ment.) Under  the  Dual  Monarchy,  before  the 
World  War,  there  was,  in  spite  of  the  many  races 
making  up  the  population  of  Hungary,  only  one 
kind  of  .citizenship — Hungarian.  The  qualifications 
for  exercising  the  franchise  were  complicated,  in- 
cluding a  minimum  income  and  tax  requirement, 
in  the  large  towns,  the  renting  of  a  dwelling  of 
three  living  rooms,  the  employment  of  an  assist- 
ant, etc.  The  vote  was  also  secured  through  pro- 
fessional qualifications;  but  soldiers,  policemen, 
and  revenue  officials  were  denied  the  vote.  In 
191 7,  a  reform  bill  was  opposed  by  Tisza  and  the 
party  of  National  Work  who  were  in  the  ma- 
jority. In  1918,  Hungary  was  proclaimed  an  in- 
dependent republic.  In  January  and  February  of 
1920,  elections  were  held  on  the  basis  of  universal 
suffrage. — See  also  Hungary:  1868-1890;  1907- 
1914;  1918:  Proclamation  of  the  republic;  1918 
(November). 

1922. — Reduction  of  electorate.  See  Hungary: 
1921-1922. 

Also  in:  R.  W.  S.  Watson,  Corruption  and  re- 
form in  Hungary:  A  study  of  electoral  practice. — 
J.  Andrassy,  Development  of  Hungarian  constitu- 
tional  liberty. — P.  Alden,  Hungary  of  to-day. 

ITALY 

1848-1882. — Early  restrictions. — Development 
of  franchise  since  unification. — Exclusion  of  il- 
literates.— The  beginning  of  an  electoral  system  for 
Italy  dates  from  1848,  when  a  constitution  was 
granted  to  Piedmont   ("Charles  Albert's  statute"), 
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restricting  the  right  of  voting  for  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  "The  suffrage  has  under- 
gone important  changes  since  unification.  Until 
1882  a  citizen,  in  order  to  vote,  had  to  be  at 
least  twenty-five  years  of  age,  to  be  able  to  read 
and  write,  and  to  have  sufficient  property  on 
which  to  pay  a  direct  annual  tax  of  at  least  five 
dollars.  An  important  change  was  introduced  by 
the  Suffrage  Law  of  1882  which  gave  the  vote  to 
all  literate  male  citizens,  reduced  the  property 
qualifications  by  one-half,  and  the  age  hmit  to 
twenty-one.  This  reform  raised  the  number  of 
electors  from  about  628,000  to  about  2,050,000; 
but  universal  suffrage  was  not  yet  established,  as 
many  of  the  lower  classes  were  illiterate  and  con- 
sequently unenfranchised.  In  191 2  Parliament 
passed  an  electoral  law  which  abolished  all  prop- 
erty qualifications." — J.  S.  Schapiro,  Modern  and 
coUemporary  European  history,  p.  442. 

1882-1908. — Corruption  in  elections. — Italian 
elections  have  been  notorious  for  corruption,  a 
condition  increased  rather  than  diminished  by  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage  in  1882.  A  description 
(written  in  igoi)  of  conditions  prevalent  at  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  enumerates  many 
varieties  of  intimidation:  "Peasants  vote  at  their 
landlord's  or  employer's  orders.  The  mortgaged 
small  proprietors  of  the  South  obey  the  bidding 
of  the  bank  that  has  their  title-deeds.  The  elec- 
tions at  Naples  are  managed  by  a  hundred  or  two 
of  'influential  electors,'  who  use  the  camorra  to 
carr>'  their  nominees.  A  candidate  gets  votes,  as 
he  would  in  anj^  country,  because  he  is  an  old 
man,  or  because  he  is  a  young  man,  or  because  he 
is  simpatico.  And  besides,  and  worse  than  this 
personal  influence,  governmental  pressure  and  pri- 
vate bribery  reach  to  monstrous  proportions.  The 
former  is  worst  in  the  South,  the  latter  in  the 
North.  In  Sicily  they  have  employed  the  Mafia 
gangs  to  terrorize  the  electors.  Newspapers  are 
subsidized  from  the  secret  funds;  school  teachers 
are  impressed  to  assist  in  canvassing ;  railway  em- 
ployees are  warned,  or,  if  influential  Socialists,  are 
removed  to  a  distant  post  during  the  election; 
Syndics  send  round  circulars  officially  recommend- 
ing the  ministerialist  candidate;  policemen  are  sta- 
tioned at  the  polling-booth  to  shut  out  opposition 
voters." — B.  King  and  T.  Okey,  Italy  of  to-day,  pp. 
1S-16. 

1908-1912. — Approach  to  manhood  suffrage. — 
Socialist  influences. — Giolitti's  plan  of  electoral 
reform. — "In  1Q08  the  Socialists,  who  had  long 
insisted  upon  the  introduction  of  universal  suf- 
frage, gained  twelve  seats,  thus  bringing  their 
total  strength  in  the  lower  House  up  to  no  less 
than  fifty-two.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Government  determined  that  the  wiser  course  was 
to  weaken  the  force  of  the  democratic  pressure 
by  making  some  concessions  before  it  was  com- 
pelled to  grant  everything.  Accordingly,  in  igii 
the  Luzatti  ministry  proposed  a  plan  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage.  But  so  high  were  the 
hopes  that  had  been  aroused  and  so  determined 
were  the  radicals  upon  the  immediate  establish- 
ment of  a  truly  democratic  suffrage,  that  when  the 
Government  suggested  that  their  plan  should  not 
go  into  effect  before  iqi3,  the  ministers  were  at 
once  put  in  a  minority  and  compelled  to  resign. 
Luzatti  was  succeeded  by  Giolitti,  who  in  1904 
had  been  one  of  the  strongest  opponents  of  elec- 
toral reform.  But  he  had  since  come  to  realize 
that  no  government  could  hope  to  stand  firmly 
unless  it  brought  itself  into  cordial  agreement  with 
the  advocates  of  change.  .  .  .  Upon  assuming  the 
position  of  Prime  Minister,  Giolitti  again  affirmed 


the  necessity  of  introducing  a  scheme  of  universal 
suffrage  which  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  provide 
even  for  illiterates,  and  when  he  presented  his 
program  of  electoral  reform  based  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, he  found  ready  and  warm  support  among  the 
liberal  and  radical  parties  .  .  .  The  bill  .  .  .  pro- 
vided that  the  suffrage  should  be  exercised  by 
all  male  citizens  of  twenty-one  years  who  could 
read  and  write  and  also  by  iOiterates  who  had 
reached  the  age  of  thirty  and  had  performed  their 
military  service.  Absolute  manhood  suffrage  was 
thus  not  granted.  As  Giolitti  contended,  the  rignt 
to  vote  was  a  political  function  of  high  import- 
ance, and  its  exercise  presupposed  a  certain  degree 
of  intellectual  cultivation  which  illiterates  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  possess  before  they  reached 
the  age  of  thirty.  It  was  further  desirable  to  up- 
hold the  system  of  public  instruction  by  establish- 
ing a  distinction  between  those  who  had  submitted 
to  the  obligation  of  attending  school  and  those 
who  had  evaded  it.  .  .  .  The  Universal  Suffrage 
Bill  was  passed  by  the  Deputies  with  a  majority 
of  222.  ...  On  June  27,  1912,  the  Bill  passed  the 
Senate,  135  voting  in  favor  of  it  and  only  19 
against.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  largest  measure  of 
electoral  reform  ever  enacted  at  a  single  moment. 
By  'it  the  number  of  voters  was  increased  from 
something  under  three  millions  to  more  than  eight 
millions.  Under  the  e.xisting  franchise  there  are 
few  countries  in  the  world  where  the  franchise  for 
males  is  more  democratic  than  in  Italy." — C.  Sey- 
mour and  D.  P.  Frary,  How  the  world  votes,  v. 
2,  pp.  90-93. — See  also  It.aly:    1909-1911. 

Also  ix:  American  Year  Book  for  1913,  pp. 
405-406. 

1919-1921. — Universal,  equal  suffrage  and  pro- 
portional representation. — By  an  electoral  reform 
act  of  1919,  the  principle  of  proportional  rep- 
resentation and  the  scrutin  de  liste  were  introduced. 
In  1920,  an  electoral  law  was  passed,  making  the 
suffrage  universal  for  men  and  women  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  also  for  men  younger  than 
twenty-one,  who  performed  military  service  during 
the  World  War.  In  1921,  the  enrolled  electorate 
was  11,821,168. — See  also  Italy:   1921    (May). 

Also  in:  F.  M.  Underwood,  United  Italy. — B. 
King,  History  of  Italian  unity. — W.  R.  Thayer, 
Count  Cavour. 

JAPAN 

1889-1922. — Tax  qualification. — Disfranchise- 
ment of  priests  and  religious  teachers. — Yama- 
gata  reform. — Demonstrations  for  universal  suf- 
frage.— "The  original  Election  Law  of  Japan  was 
drafted  by  the  framcrs  of  the  Constitution  and 
promulgated  in  1889,  the  year  of  the  promulgation 
of  the  Constitution.  When  the  law  was  put  in 
operation,  it  not  only  showed  many  defects,  but 
also  dissatisfied  many  politicians,  particularly  on 
account  of  the  very  high  property  qualification  of 
both  voters  and  candidates.  Nevertheless,  six  Gen- 
eral Elections  were  held  before  the  law  was  finally 
revised  in  1900.  .  .  ,  The  qualifications  of  an 
elector  under  the  old  law  were  that  he  must  be 
a  male  Japanese  subject  over  twenty-five  years  of 
age  (not  a  lunatic,  idiot,  criminal,  undischarged 
bankrupt,  or  military  man  in  active  service,  &c.), 
residing  foi  more  than  one  year  in  the  administra- 
tive district  (fit  or  ken)  where  he  voted,  and  pay- 
ing direct  national  taxes  to  the  amount  of  not  less 
than  fifteen  yen  (about  thirty  shillings)  for  the 
year  previous  to  the  date  of  the  drawing  up  of 
(he  electoral  list,  which  was  prepared  every  Octo- 
ber  by    the   local   government.    .   .    .   Perhaps   one 
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of  the  most  peculiar  features  of  the  Election  Law 
interesting  to  Occidentals  was  the  disqualification 
of  Shinto  or  Buddhistic  priests,  Christian  clcr^^y- 
men,  and  teachers  of  religion  from  becoming  can- 
didates for  parliamentary  election.  The  chief  ob- 
ject of  this  clause  was  to  prevent  the  mingling  of 
religious  teaching  with  temporal  matters  of  State. 
This  is  still  retained  under  the  revised  law  of 
igoo;  and  by  it  all  teachers  in  elementary  schools 
and  those  who  have  business  contracts  with  the 
central  government  are  also  disqualified.  ...  In 
1895  an  Electoral  Reform  Bill  was  first  introduced 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  by  private  mem- 
bers. .  .  .  But  it  was  rejected  in  the  Upper  House. 
.  .  .  Three  years  later  an  Electoral  Reform  Bill  was 
again  brought  into  the  House  of  Representatives, 
not  by  private  members,  but  by  Ito's  Cabinet.  It 
was  Ito's  former  Cabinet  that  had  opposed  the 
Bill  of  1895.  It  was  also  Ito  who  had  been  one 
of  the  chief  instruments  in  introducing  the  old 
electoral  system.  But  Ito  himself  now  brought 
into  the  Diet  a  Reform  Bill  which  was  no  less 
radical  in  its  essential  parts  than  that  of  1895.  and 
endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  thorough  reform  of 
that  electoral  system  for  which  he  had  been  mainly 
responsible  nine  years  ago.  [His  bill  also  failed  to 
pass,  as  did  a  bill  presented  in  1899  by  the  Yama- 
gata  cabinet.  The  following  year,  however,  an- 
other bill  introduced  by  the  Yamagata  ministry 
succeeded  in  passing  both  houses.]  .  .  .  Under  this 
new  law  the  system  of  large  electoral  districts, 
combined  with  the  principle  of  a  single  non- 
transferable vote  as  well  as  that  of  secret  voting, 
was  adopted ;  the  property  qualifications  of  can- 
didates were  entirely  abolished ;  and  an  independent 
electoral  district  was  created  for  municipalities  hav- 
ing a  population  of  over  30,000.  [Electors  were 
still  obliged  to  pay  direct  national  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  ten  yen.]  .  .  .  The  new  law  greatly  im- 
proved the  electoral  system  by  securing  a  better 
representation  of  the  different  classes  of  the  people 
and  of  the  different  prefectures,  by  extending  the 
choice  of  candidates,  and  by  abolishing  open  voting, 
and  it  works,  as  a  whole,  very  much  better  than 
the  old  law.  Moreover,  it  increased  the  number 
of  the  voters." — G.  E.  Uyehara,  Political  develop- 
ment of  Japan,  1 867-1  gag,  PP-  169-170,  174, 
178-179. — "Serious  disorders  occurred  in  Tokio  on 
February  23,  [1922]  as  the  culmination  to  mass 
demonstrations  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage.  The 
occasion  for  the  demonstration  had  been  the  an- 
nouncement that  discussion  of  the  universal 
suffrage  bill  would  take  place  in  the  lower 
house  in  the  afternoon." — Neiv  York  Times 
Current  History,  Apr.,  1922,  p.  173.— "The  Japan- 
ese people,  numbering  over  fifty  million  souls  in 
the  Japanese  islands  alone,  are  demanding  a  voice 
in  the  Government  for  all  Japanese  citizens.  They 
are  asking  for  universal  suffrage  and  the  abolition 
of  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  gives  a 
vote  to  those  only  who  own  a  certain  amount  of 
prop)erty  on  which  they  pay  a  certain  tax;  in 
other  words,  they  are  demanding  the  abolition  of 
the  exclusive  right  of  a  certain  priviliged  class  to 
vote.  .  .  .  Since,  however,  the  Japanese  Constitu- 
tion stipulates  that  any  law,  discussions  or  pro- 
visions relating  to  privileges  of  the  Peers  shall  first 
be  proposed  by  the  Throne,  and  also  stipulates 
that  there  shall  be  no  changes  in  the  form  of 
government  during  a  regency,  such  as  now  exists, 
there  is  very  little  chance  of  any  great  change  in 
the  composition  of  the  upper  house  until  the  pres- 
ent Prince-Regent  ascends  the  throne  as  Emperor." 
—Ibid.,  Oct.,  1922,  pp.  138-139.— See  also  Jap.an: 
1890-1920:   Electoral  bills;   1921-1922. 


LUXEMBURG 

1919. — Changes  in  electoral  law.  See  Luxem- 
burg: I9i9-ig2i. 

NETHERLANDS 

1848-1921. — Constitution  of  1848  granting  lim- 
ited suffrage. — Movement  toward  full  manhood 
suffrage. — Extension  of  suffrage  to  all  house- 
holders and  lodgers  under  socialist  influence. — 
"After  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  the  House  of 
Orange  was  restored  in  the  person  of  William  1. 
who  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  not  the  old  title  of  Stadholder.  To  William 
were  given  Holland  and  the  region  now  known  as 
Belgium,  as  both  countries  were  erected  into  a 
single  kingdom  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  A 
constitution  was  adopted  which  provided  lor  a 
States-General,  or  parliament,  with  limited  powers, 
the  upper  House  to  be  appointed  by  the  King  and 
the  lower  to  be  elected  by  provincial  bodies.  Bel- 
gium and  Holland  were  given  an  equal  number  of 
representatives  in  the  lower  House.  .  .  .  The  con- 
stitution of  1848  did  not  give  the  vote  to  the 
lower  classes,  and  an  agitation  for  universal  male 
suffrage  was  started  that  resulted  in  the  electoral 
reform  of  1887  which  trebled  the  vote,  though  it 
did  not  establish  universal  manhood  suffrage.  A 
strong  socialist  movement  began  to  appear,  and 
the  fear  of  revolution  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Anti-Revolutionary  Party,  which,  although  strongly 
Calvinist,  yet  combined  with  the  Catholics  to  op- 
pose radicalism  in  general  and  universal  suffrage 
in  particular.  In  1896  a  further  extension  of  the 
suffrage  was  made  [see  Netherlands:  1896]  as  a 
result  of  the  socialist  agitation  that  gave  the  vote 
to  all  householders  and  lodgers  as  in  England; 
hence  it  did  not  establish  complete  universal  man- 
hood suffrage." — J.  S.  Schapiro,  Modern  and  con- 
temporary European  history,  pp.  484,  487. — An 
electoral  reform  act  of  1917  provided  for  universal 
suffrage  and  proportional  representation,  and  an 
act  of  1919  provided  that  members  of  the  second 
Chamber  shall  be  directly  elected  by  citizens  of 
both  sexes,  who  are  Dutch  subjects  and  not  under 
twenty-three,  excluding  criminals  and  lunatics.  In 
1921,  the  electoral  body  numbered  3,299,672  voters. 

NORWAY 

1814-1921. — Democratic  constitution  of  1814. — 
Wide  extension  of  suffrage. — "At  the  time  of  its 
union  with  Sweden  by  the  Peace  of  Kiel  in  1814, 
Norway  possessed  the  fortunate  title  of  the  most 
democratic  state  in  Europe.  .  .  .  The  framers  of 
the  Constitution  of  1814  copied  freely  from  English, 
French,  and  American  democratic  institutions, 
which  they  transplanted  to  Norway  with  a  hardi- 
hood which  was  often  doctrinaire.  The  constitu- 
tion was  based  on  the  French  constitution  of  1791, 
which  with  its  strict  separation  of  powers  greatly 
reduced  the  power  of  the  King.  .  .  .  The  Steen 
ministry  (Radical)  in  1898  brought  about  the  in- 
troduction of  manhood  suffrage  for  all  Norwegians 
twenty-five  years  old,  resident  in  Norway  for  at 
least  five  years,  and  having  suffered  no  impairment 
of  civil  rights.  Recipients  of  poor  relief  are  de- 
barred. The  first  real  reform  in  the  franchise 
since  1814  doubled  the  electorate.  Since  1905  elec- 
tion has  been  direct.  The  polling  for  the  Storthing 
as  a  whole  takes  place  every  third  year  in  123 
single-member  districts;  only  after  the  election  is 
that  body  divided  into  its  two  sections.  The 
democratization  of  the  suffrage  was  completed  in 
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1916  by  the  full  adoption  of  woman  suffrage  after 
a  brief  and  very  successful  agitation  extending  over 
some  fifteen  years." — C.  Seymour  and  D.  P.  Frary, 
How  the  world  votes,  v.  2,  pp.  184-185,  188. — 
Every  Norwegian  citizen,  not  under  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  who  has  resided  for  the  last  five  years 
in  the  country,  is  entitled  to  vote.  At  the  election 
in  1921,  the  number  of  electors  was  1,352,676,  or 
51.05  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 

PORTO  RICO 

1900-1917. — Suffrage  reforms.  See  Porto  Rico: 
1900  (April);  (November-December);  1901-1905; 
1917. 

PHILIPPINES 

1913-1916.  —  Suffrage  reforms.  See  Philip- 
pine islands:  1913-1917;  U.S.A.:  1916  (August): 
Philippines   (Jones)   Act. 

RUSSIA 

1100-1905. — Suffrage  previous  to  revolution  of 
1905. — Germ  of  democracy  in  original  Slav  in- 
stitutions.— Undermining  of  autocracy  by  liberal 
ideas. — "The  Russian  imperial  electoral  system,  like 
that  of  the  other  states  of  eastern  Europe,  assumed 
the  form  it  held  until  1917,  under  the  influence  of 
western  representative  institutions.  And  yet  there 
was  a  germ  of  democracy  inherent  in  the  Slavic 
people,  purely  indigenous,  which  was  never  crushed 
by  the  autocracy  of  the  Tsars,  and  which,  even 
without  the  democratic  development  of  England, 
France,  and  Italy,  must  ultimately  have  made  of 
the  Slavs,  a  self-governing  people.  In  the  earliest 
haze  of  Slavic  history,  the  Emperor  Maurice  notes 
a  passion  for  liberty  among  the  Russians,  a  hatred 
of  arbitrary  sovereignty  not  dissimilar  to  the 
characteristics  which  were  remarked  by  Tacitus 
among  the  Germans.  Like  the  latter,  the  Slavs,  in 
the  early  Middle  Ages  had  their  assembly  of  the 
village,  in  this  case  called  the  mir,  and  a  larger 
assembly  of  the  canton  or  volost.  In  these  assem- 
blies, presided  over  by  a  chosen  elder,  the  affairs 
of  the  community  were  discussed  and  decided. 
From  them  might  have  developed,  as  in  England,  a 
great  national  elective  assembly,  representative  of 
the  entire  race.  Fate  willed  otherwise  [but  the 
spirit  of  Russian  freedom  held  down  by  centuries 
of  autocracy,  was  not  crushed  out].  .  .  .  Quietly 
but  none  the  less  surely  the  current  of  liberal 
thought  undermined  the  gigantic  dike  of  autocracy. 
Supported  by  the  economic  and  nationalistic  ele- 
ments of  discontent  it  waited  only  an  opportunity. 
That  opportunity  came  in  the  defeat  of  Russian 
armies  by  the  Japanese  on  the  plains  of  Manchuria, 
and  the  destruction  of  Russian  fleets  at  Port  Arthur 
and  Tsushima.  An  unpopular  war  waged,  not  in 
the  interests  of  the  Russian  people  but  for  the 
profit  of  a  clique  of  corrupt  bureaucrats,  revealed 
at  once  the  worthlessnc.'^  and  the  weakness  of  the 
imperial  Government.  With  the  Japanese  victories 
of  IQ05  the  day  of  Russian  revolution  was  at 
hand." — C.  Seymour  and  D.  P.  Frary,  How  the 
world  votes,  v.  2,  pp.  121,  133. — See  also  Europe: 
Modern  period:    Russia  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

1905-1917. — Revolution  of  1905  and  its  effects. 
— Granting  of  constitutional  government. — Elec- 
toral law  promulgated  by  tsar.— Negation  of 
democracy. — Under  the  jiressurc  of  imiHMiding 
resolution,  "on  August  iq,  1Q05,  the  Tsar  promi.sed 
to  summon  a  Duma,  or  national  legislature,  to  be 
composed  of  elected  representatives.  This  promise 
aroused  little  enthusiasm,  for  the  reason  that  the 


proposed  Duma  was  to  be  elected  by  a  restricted 
suffrage,  which  was  so  arranged  as  to  deny  the 
vote  to  the  chief  enemies  ot  the  Government,  the 
professional  and  working  classes.  ...  On  October 
30,  1905,  the  Tsar  issued  his  famous  manifesto 
which  declared  that  it  was  his  wish  to  'establish 
an  immutable  rule  that  no  law  will  be  considered 
binding  which  has  not  the  consent  of  the  Duma; 
and  that  to  the  people  will  be  given  the  power 
to  exercise  an  effective  supervision  over  the  acts 
of  the  officials.'  Freedom  of  speech,  association 
and  religion,  'the  immutable  foundations  of  civic 
liberty,'  were  guaranteed;  and  the  electoral  law  was 
drastically  revised  so  as  to  establish  virtual  uni- 
versal suffrage.  [See  Russia:  1905  (November- 
December.)]  .  .  .  Contrary  to  the  constitutional 
requirements  that  all  laws  must  have  the  consent 
of  the  Duma,  a  new  electoral  law  was  promulgated 
by  the  Tsar  alone  which  radically  altered  the  sys- 
tem of  representation  and  which  violated  the  demo- 
cratic principle  by  requiring  class  and  property 
qualifications  for  suffrage.  This  edict  had  two 
objects;  to  reduce  the  number  of  representatives 
of  the  non-Russian  elements  in  the  Empire  and 
to  increase  the  representation  of  the  landed  no- 
biUty  at  the  expense  of  the  town  dwellers  and  of 
the  peasants.  .  .  .  The  population  was  divided  into 
four  classes,  landowners,  merchants,  peasants,  and 
workingmen,  to  each  of  which  was  allotted  a  cer- 
tain number  of  members  in  the  electoral  colleges 
that  chose  the  representatives  to  the  Duma.  But 
the  allotments  were  outrageously  unfair,  as  the 
landowners  got  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  electors,  the 
peasants  twenty-two  per  cent.,  the  merchants  fifteen 
per  cent.,  and  the  workingmen  only  three  per  cent. 
.  .  .  The  constitution,  promulgated  on  April  23, 
1906,  declared  that  the  'supreme  autocratic  power 
is  vested  in  the  Tsar  of  all  the  Russias,'  who  was 
to  appoint  and  dismiss  ministries,  to  initiate  legis- 
lation, and  to  have  an  absolute  veto  power  over 
bills  passed  by  the  two  houses,  the  Council  of  the 
Empire  and  the  Duma,  although  the  constitution 
stated  that  all  laws  must  have  the  consent  of  the 
Duma,  so  many  restrictions  and  limitations  were 
put  on  the  latter  that  it  was  hardly  a  legislature  at 
all.  Nevertheless,  a  representative  assembly,  no 
matter  how  unfairly  chosen  and  how  limited  in 
power,  did  now  exist  in  Russia."— J.  S.  Schapiro, 
Modern  and  contemporary  European  history,  pp. 
555-556,  562,  568. — See  also  Russia:  1907-1912; 
Poland:   1867-1Q10;  1906-1914. 

1917-1921.— Franchise  in  the  Russian  Socialist 
Federated  Soviet  Republic.  —  Disenfranchise- 
ment  of  all  who  are  not  engaged  in  productive 
labor.— Methods  of  election.    See  Russia,  Soviet 

CONSTITUTION   OF. 

SPAIN 

1812-1907. — Universal  suffrage  in  constitution 
of  1812. — Triumph  of  absolutism. — Adoption  of 
direct  vote. — "Until  Napoleon  invaded  Spain,  the 
country  was  ruled  by  an  absolute  monarch  without 
the  intervention,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  of 
the  Cortes,  or  assembly  of  (he  estates.  The  effect 
of  the  capture  of  the  Bourbon  monarch  by  Napo- 
leon, and  of  the  removal  of  a  despotic,  military 
government,  was  not  unlike  the  recent  revolution 
in  Russia.  A  people  hitherto  untutored  in  .self- 
government  now  produced  politicians  of  consid- 
erable ability,  who  had  acquired  a  doctrinaire 
knowledge  of  politics  from  the  study  of  the  Eng- 
lish svsfem  and  the  French  Revolution,  .^n  assem- 
bly, elected  by  universal  suffrage,  constructed  dr 
novo  the  Constitution  of  181 2,  later  the  model  for 
revolutionists    in    other    parts    of    the    Continent. 
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[See  Spain.  1814-1827.]  The  Constitution  was  a 
close  copy  of  the  French  instrument  of  1791,  It 
gave  the  executive  power  to  the  Kin^  and  his  min- 
isters. The  lejjislative  function  belonged  to  the 
Cortes,  a  single  chamber,  elected  by  indirect  uni- 
versal suffrage  and  named  for  a  two  years'  term. 
The  Constitution  of  1812  declared  in  solemn  terms 
that  sovereignty  resided  in  the  people;  but  sixty 
years  of  almost  continuous  absolutism  followed  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  1814,  until  in  1809 
another  liberal  constitution  reaffirmed  the  doctrine 
that  the  nation  was  the  basis  of  the  powers  of 
government.  .  .  .  Universal  suffrage  for  elections  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  not  adopted  until 
1890.  By  a  law  of  that  year,  amended  in  1907,  all 
male  Spaniards,  twenty-five  years  old,  can  vote 
directly  for  their  representatives.  Most  of  the  dis- 
tricts elect  but  a  single  deputy,  although  twenty- 
eight  of  the  larger  ones  employ  scrutin  de  lisle. 
Those  have  the  right  to  be  proclaimed  candidates 
and  to  have  representatives  on  the  electoral  bu- 
reau, who  are  ex-senators,  or  ex-deputies,  who 
obtained  a  fiftieth  of  the  vote  at  a  previous  elec- 
tion, or  who  are  presented  by  a  specified  num- 
ber of  voters." — C.  Seymour  and  D.  P.  Frary,  How 
the  world  votes,  v.  2,  pp.  226,  228. — See  also  Sp.ain: 
1874-1885;  1885-1896;  1900-1909:  Parties  and 
conflicts. 

SWEDEN 

1866-1921. — Granting  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  limited  franchise. — Rapid  growth  of 
radical  movement. — Full  manhood  suffrage. — 
Before  1806  "the  King's  power  was  scarcely 
checked  by  the  Diet  of  four  estates,  nobility, 
clergy,  burghers,  and  peasants,  which,  as  in  the 
Middle  .Ages,  had  merely  power  to  petition  and 
to  advise  the  monarch.  ...  In  1866  King  Charles 
XV  granted  a  constitution,  and  Sweden  became 
a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  Diet  was  abol- 
ished and  a  parliament,  called  the  Riksdag,  was 
organized.  It  was  composed  of  two  Houses,  the 
upper  elected  by  local  bodies,  and  the  lower  by  citi- 
zens who  possessed  property.  The  King  continued 
to  exercise  full  executive  authority.  Sweden's 
transition  to  constitutional  monarchy  was  mainly 
the  work  of  the  distinguished  statesman,  Baron  de 
Geer,  on  whose  advice  the  King  greatly  relied.  .  .  . 
In  1907  Gustavus  V  ascended  the  throne  of  Sweden. 
His  reign  witnessed  the  rapid  growth  of  a  radical 
movement  which  demanded  complete  democracy 
in  government.  Universal  male  suffrage  for  the 
lower  House  of  the  Riksdag  was  adopted  in  1909, 
but  successive  attempts  to  enfranchise  the  women 
were  defeated  by  the  upper  House.  The  Cabinet 
was  made  responsible  to  the  Riksdag,  although  the 
King  continued  to  exercise  considerable  influence 
on  the  policies  of  the  Government." — J.  S.  Schapiro, 
Modern  and  contemporary  European  history,  pp. 
475-476.— On  May  26,  1919,  Parliament  bestowed 
full  suffrage  upon  women,  who  since  1909,  had 
enjoyed  the  municipal  suffrage.  Hence  the  elec- 
tions of  192 1  were  participated  in  by  all  citizens 
over  twenty-three,  not  under  legal  disability. — See 
also  Proportional  representation:  Sweden;  Swe- 
den, Constitution  of. 
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1200-1830. — Roots  of  Swiss  democracy  in  me- 
dieval communes. — "It  is  not  wholly  paradoxical 
to  say  that  Switzerland  is  politically  so  far  behind 
the  other  countries  of  Europe  that  she  is  in  their 
van.  The  direct  popular  government  of  the  medie- 
val towns  never  wholly  ceased  to  be  an  operative 


system  with  her ;  with  it  she  tempered  the  develop- 
ment of  representative  government,  and  now  that 
reformers  are  discovering  the  vices  to  which  the  best 
representative  systems  are  prone,  Switzerland  chal- 
lenges the  attention  of  every  citizen  who  believes 
that  the  people  can  manage  their  own  household  as 
well  as  can  a  parliament  which  is  chosen  by  an 
Administration  or  a  party  machine.  .  .  .  Swiss 
democracy  is  rooted  in  the  local  groups  which 
from  time  immemorial  have  held  tenaciously  to  the 
enjoyment  of  their  freedom  and  to  participation 
in  their  common  business.  [Even  during  the  first 
half  of  the  13th  century  the  people  of  the  cantons 
had  resisted  the  attempts  of  the  Hapsburgers  to 
establish  sovereignty  over  them.j  .  .  .  M.  Numa 
Droz,  once  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Swiss 
Cabinet,  wrote:  'The  Commune  is  almost  the 
state  in  a  small  compass;  to  employ  an  illustration 
from  natural  history,  it  is  one  of  the  cells  of  which 
the  social  body  is  composed.  It  is  certain  that  a 
much-developed  local  right  contributes  to  the 
strength  and  prosperity  of  the  state.'  " — C.  Sey- 
mour and  D.  P.  Frary,  How  the  world  votes,  v. 
2,  pp.  208-210. — The  modern  movement  leading  to 
complete  political  equality  dates  from  the  revolu- 
tionary year,  1830,  when  the  Federal  Diet  declared 
a  policy  of  non-interference  with  cantonal  reforms. 
1830-1848. — Introduction  of  liberal  franchise 
in  part  of  Swiss  cantons. — Cantonal  uprisings. — 
Strengthening  of  federation. — Liberal  Federal 
constitution  of  1848. — "In  the  important  demo- 
cratic changes  effected  in  the  period  that  opens  with 
1830  and  closes  with  1848,  Switzerland  found  her- 
self once  more  contemporary  with  revolutionary 
movements  in  France.  These  doubtless  helped  and 
encouraged  her,  though  they  certainly  did  not 
originate  the  many  reforms  that  soon  came  about 
in  the  Confederation.  .  .  .  The  first  state  to  lead 
the  rest  of  the  Confederation  in  the  direction  of 
general  democratic  reforms  was  Ticino,  a  canton  in 
which  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  the  in- 
habitants was  probably  much  lower  than  else- 
where. .  .  .  The  fundamental  principles  involved 
in  these  political  changes  were  shortly  afterwards 
adopted  by  all  the  other  Swiss  States.  Briefly 
enumerated,  they  embraced — equality  of  political 
rights,  direct  elections  of  the  members  of  the 
legislature,  and  the  duration  of  thir  functions  lim- 
ited to  a  fixed  term  of  years;  separation  of  the 
three  powers.  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial; 
publicity  of  debates,  liberty  of  the  press,  sanctity 
of  individual  liberty  and  property  before  the  law, 
as  well  as  the  right  of  petition.  These  seem  all 
to  be  essential  to  the  very  nature  of  a  republican 
government,  although  no  European  republic,  either 
ancient  or  modern,  ever  before  acknowledged  them, 
or  practised  them  to  their  full  extent.  ...  In  many 
districts,  the  people,  in  their  General  Assemblies, 
met,  without  violation  of  the  laws,  or  damage  to 
persons  or  property,  and  voted,  by  large  majorities, 
a  new  local  Constitution,  on  the  democratic  lines 
of  that  already  adopted  by  Ticino.  Of  these,  one 
of  the  first  was  Thurgau  (October)  ;  Ziirich  fol- 
lowed, after  a  severe  political  struggle  (March, 
1831),  and,  having  voted  a  Constitution,  in  which 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  was  acknowledged, 
passed  under  the  rule  of  the  Radicals  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  .  .  .  Similar  changes  took  place  in 
Aargau,  Soluthurn,  Luzem,  St.  Gallen,  Freyburg, 
Schaffhausen  and  other  important  centres,  where, 
though  no  actual  bloodshed  resulted,  the  poHtical 
alterations  were  not  made  till  after  much  local  ex- 
citement and  a  great  deal  of  agitation.  In  many 
of  these  localities,  the  triumph  of  popular  ideas 
was  signalized  by  the  ceremony  of  planting  'Trees 
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of  Liberty,'  as  was  done  after  the  French  Revolu- 
tion of  'Ninety-eight.  .  .  .  The  chief  changes  effected 
by  the  adoption  of  the  new  cantonal  Constitutions 
were  the  granting  of  manhood  suffrage,  the  les- 
sening of  the  power  of  individuals,  and  the  equalis- 
ing the  privileges  of  the  rural  and  urban  popula- 
tions. .  .  .  Neither  were  the  measures  of  Reform 
so  many  of  the  cantons  had  now  adopted  carried 
against  the  wishes  of  the  Federal  Authority.  On 
December  27th,  1830,  the  Diet  formally  declared  it 
would  not  interfere  with  any  Reforms  of  cantonal 
authorities,  provided  they  were  in  agreement  with 
the  Federal  Pact  of  1815.  While  Radical  ideas 
were  thus  agitating  a  large  portion  of  Switzerland 
and  changing  the  poUtical  life  of  the  people  in  a 
very  pronounced  way,  several  of  the  other  divisions 
remained  apart  or  unaffected  by  what  were  burn- 
ing questions  elsewhere.  Amongst  these  were 
Geneva,  Valais,  the  Graubiinden  and  the  Forest 
States.  In  the  latter  the  Conservative  instincts  of 
the  peasants,  who  long  ere  this  period  had  settled 
upon  the  most  advanced  form  of  democracy  as 
best  suited  to  their  special  needs,  looked  with 
suspicion  on  any  further  changes,  as  likely  to  lead 
to  a  lessening  of  their  own  independence.  .  .  . 
In  Bern  the  democracy  at  first  had  been  unable  to 
make  any  headway  against  the  aristocratic  and 
powerful  Government,  composed  as  it  was  of  most 
of  the  wealthy  and  influential  families.  After  1830, 
however,  things  took  a  very  different  shape.  .  .  . 
January,  183 1,  at  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the 
city  notables,  a  revision  of  the  Constitution  upon 
the  popular  basis  was  voted.  So  far  most  of  the 
Reforms  were  brought  about  in  a  comparatively 
pacific  manner,  though  in  some  localities  party 
feeling  ran  high  and  the  opposing  factions  came 
very  near  open  rupture.  But  in  three  cantons, 
Basel,  Neuchatel  and  Schwyx,  local  politics  brought 
on  more  serious  consequences.  The  authority  ex- 
ercised by  the  burghers  of  Basel  over  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  rest  of  the  canton  had  for  long  proved 
a  source  of  much  jealousy  and  discontent.  ...  At 
last  as  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulties  the  Diet 
pronounced  on  October  5th,  1832,  a  provisional 
separation  of  the  canton  into  'Town  and  Country,' 
a  separation  that  was  made  p)ermanent  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  this  new  order  Basel  with  its 
six  adjoining  communes  formed  one  division,  whilst 
the  other  was  made  up  of  the  fifty-three  remaining 
communes  of  the  former  canton.  .  .  .  The  demo- 
cratic victories  and  advances  now  firmly  established 
in  Switzerland  made  the  reform  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  itself  a  necessary  sequel.  ...  By 
the  terms  of  the  new  Constitution  [of  1848]  the 
principle  of  centralisation  was  considerably  ex- 
panded, without,  however,  materially  interfering 
with  the  position  of  the  individual  cantonal  gov- 
ernments. As  a  result  much  more  authority  and 
greater  stabiUty  were  conferred  on  the  National 
representatives  in  .  .  .  matters  of  national  interest. 
The  Central  Government  now  consisted  of.  three 
principal  bodies — the  Executive  or  Federal  Council 
(Bundesralh) ,  of  whose  members  one  presides  over 
each  department  of  State,  one  member  being  chosen 
as  chairman  for  the  year  and  representing  in  him- 
self what  in  other  republican  countries  would  be 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  though  possessing  no 
more  personal  power  than  any  of  his  colleagues; 
the  Council  of  the  Cantons  {Stdnde  Rath)  com- 
posed of  forty-four  members,  each  state  electing 
two  deputies;  and  the  National  Council  (National 
Ruth)  made  up  of  representatives  chosen  directly 
by  the  people,  in  the  proportion  of  one  for  every 
20,000  inhabitants.  The  two  latter  bodies  together 
constitute   the   Federal   Assembly,  and   are   jointly 


responsible  for  all  laws  passed  or  business  done. 
To  these  were  added  a  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal, 
and  a  Federal  University  was  also  proposed.  The 
Federal  Government  was  composed  of  seven  mem- 
bers and  was  elected  by  the  Federal  Assembly  for 
six  years.  The  permanent  seat  of  the  Government 
was  fixed  at  Bern,  that  of  the  Federal  Tribunal 
(since  1874)  at  Lausanne.  By  the  new  Constitu- 
tion nearly  all  matters  going  to  make  up  a  free 
Republican  people  were  guaranteed." — F.  G.  Baker, 
Model  republic,  pp.  475-480,  483,  486,  516-517. 

1848-1874. — Revision  of  constitution. — Intro- 
duction of  referendum  and  initiative. — "With  the 
establishment  of  staple  forms  of  national  and  local 
government  the  Radical  party  in  Switzerland  made 
rapid  progress  in  strength  and  prominence.  To 
advanced  political  thinkers  it  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  to  create  really  effective  and  popular 
national  and  cantonal  legislatures,  the  Federal 
authority  must  be  still  further  strengthened,  and 
a  more  direct  control  and  interest  in  public  affairs 
be  confided  to  the  people  themselves.  Though 
theoretically  the  methods  adopted  in  1848  ap- 
proached perfection  for  the  needs  of  the  nation, 
yet  in  practice  it  was  too  often  seen  that  the 
elected  deputies  made  national  interest  subservient 
to  local  or  personal  claims.  .  .  .  On  several  occa- 
sions, notably  in  1872,  the  question  of  revision 
was  brought  to  the  popular  vote,  but  failed  to 
receive  sufficient  support  to  enable  the  Federal 
Assembly  undertaking  it.  Undeterred  by  the  popu- 
lar rejection  of  their  views  the  Radical  societies, 
especially  the  'Helvetic'  and  the  'Griitli-Verein,' 
continued  their  agitations  in  favour  of  Reform,  and 
by  1874  had  so  far  changed  the  current  of  public 
thought,  that  on  the  question  being  again 
submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  nation  it  obtained  a 
substantial  majority.  .  .  .  Though  the  Radical  idea 
of  'one  people,  one  law,  one  army,'  was  not  realized 
by  the  amended  Constitution  of  Seventy-four,  a 
very  decided  increase  of  the  central  national  au- 
thority was  effected,  and  by  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  the  Referendum  and  Initiative,  democratic 
government  reached  the  furthest  limit  it  had  yet 
obtained." — F.  G.  Baker,  Model  republic,  pp.  532- 

533- 

1874-1921. — Initiative  and  referendum. — How 
it  works. — "Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  feature 
of  modern  Swiss  statesmanship  is  that  steady  striv- 
ing after  a  fuller  recognition  and  practice  of  popu- 
lar sovereignty,  which  has  been  expressed  in  the 
institutions  of  the  Referendum  and  the  Initiative. 
.  .  .  Whereas,  in  the  United  States  the  practice  of 
direct  government,  such  as  it  still  exists  in  the 
Massachusetts  Town  Meeting  and  kindred  bodies, 
tends  yearly  to  become  obsolete,  in  Switzerland  it 
flourishes  with  renewed  vigor.  In  fact.,  the  parlia- 
mentary representative  system  has  never  taken 
very  firm  foothold  in  that  country.  It  was  a 
foreign  imitation,  and  as  such  has  always  been 
viewed  somewhat  askance.  The  appearances  are 
that  it  will  be  still  more  modified  and  limited  in 
the  future.  The  first  steps  toward  the  introduction 
of  this  modern  form  of  direct  government  in 
Switzerland  were  taken  by  the  Canton  of  St.  Giil- 
Icn,  in  183 1.  At  that  time  there  was  granted  to 
the  people  the  right  of  veto  over  acts  of  the 
Cantonal  Grand  Council.  On  the  whole,  this  in- 
stitution did  not  give  entire  satisfaction,  but  it 
paved  the  way  admirably  for  the  more  radical 
Rcfcrc-ndum  and  Initiative.  The  Canton  of  Vaud, 
in  1845,  adopted  both  these  latter  institutions  in 
a  modified  form,  and,  from  that  time  on,  the 
example  has  been  followed  by  almost  ail  the  other 
members  of  the  Confederation,  and  bv  the  P'edcral 
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government  itself.  ...  A  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween u  compulsory  and  optional  Referendum, 
e.g.,  in  some  Cantons  all  laws  must  be  submitted, 
in  others  only  certain  kinds  or  only  those  which 
are  demanded  by  a  certain  number  of  voters.  .  .  . 
Not  satisfied,  however,  with  passinj^  judgment  upon 
the  laws  made  by  their  representatives,  the  people 
soon  demanded  the  right  of  proposing  measures 
themselves;  this  is  the  Initiative,  or  the  right  of 
any  voter  or  body  of  voters  to  initiate  proposals  for 
the  enactment  of  new  laws,  or  for  the  alteration 
of  abolition  of  existing  laws.  At  present  seven- 
teen Cantons  out  of  twenty-two  have  incorporated 
the  Initiative  into  their  constitutions.  On  the  7th 
of  July,  i8qi,  moreover,  the  Swiss  people  accepted 
an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  which 
introduces  the  same  principle  also  into  that  docu- 
ment. Hereafter  the  right  of  the  Initiative  is  ap- 
plicable, 'When  50,000  voters  demand  the  enact- 
ment, abolition  or  alteration  of  special  articles  of 
the  Federal  Constitution.' "— W.  D.  McCracken, 
Rise  of  the  Swiss  republic,  pp.  338-340.— See  also 
Initiative  .\nd  Referendum:  Early  development 
and  growth  in  Switzerland. 
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1621-1776.  —  Colonial  period.  —  Property  as 
basis  of  franchise.— Moral  and  religious  quali- 
fications.— "In  spite  of  the  tremendous  significance 
of  the  Revolution  and  its  effect  upon  the  political 
life  of  the  colonists  it  seems  not  to  have  affected 
the  normal  development  of  suffrage  to  any  con- 
siderable e.xtent.  ...  On  first  sight  it  might  appear 
that  the  more  liberal  suffrage  provisions  to  be 
found  in  the  constitutions  immediately  following 
the  Revolution  indicate  an  abrupt  and  marked  ad- 
vance in  the  development  of  suffrage  due  to  the 
Revolution  itself.  But  this  interpretation  is  hardly 
tenable.  Ideas  concerning  suffrage  had  reached  a 
certain  point  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and 
that  event  simply  provided  a  suitable  occasion  to 
express  these  ideas  in  the  organic  law.  ...  In 
the  very  earliest  times  the  right  to  vote  in  a 
province  or  colony  was  claimed  in  very  much  the 
same  way  that  one  would  claim  a  right  to  vote 
as  a  stockholder  in  a  corporation.  The  early  col- 
onies were  of  the  nature  of  business  corporations, 
and  the  analogy  in  voting  right  is  not  surprising. 
Hence  the  landed-property  qualification  was  the 
one  outstanding  and  universal  requirement  through- 
out the  colonies,  for  real  property  was  considered 
to  be  a  block  of  stock,  as  it  were,  in  the  corpora- 
tion and  entitled  the  holder  to  a  vote.  .  .  .  Massa- 
chusetts in  162 1  provides  a  good  illustration  of  the 
business-corporation  concept.  There  was  no  thought 
of  granting^  suffrage  to  mere  residents;  no  man 
would  vote'  until  he  had  the  'freedom  of  the 
Company,'  which  involved  the  ownership  of  real 
estate.  But  this  very  simple  test  of  property  hold- 
ing could  not  long  hold  out  alone,  although  it  was 
the  first  and  the  dominating  consideration  for  al- 
most two  hundred  years  following.  The  popula- 
tion became  so  complex,  the  interests  of  colonists 
expanded  so  far  beyond  mere  commercial  enter- 
prise, that  other  standards  of  fitness  for  participa- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  the  community  were  sought 
out  and  established.  Strict  limitations  had  been 
put  upon  the  right  to  join  the  company,  and  after 
the  companies  ceased  to  exist  and  the  colonies  be- 
came exclusively  political  institutions  the  same 
limitations  were  carried  over  for  the  suffrage  with 
some  elaboration.  They  dealt  with  all  the  vari- 
ous things  which  are  supposed  to  determine  ca- 
pacity   to    take    intelligent    interest   in    community 
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affairs.  Race,  color,  sex,  age,  religion,  and  resi- 
dence were  now  investigated  before  the  applicant 
was  admitted  to  the  suffrage.  The  theory  was 
that  only  those  who  clearly  had  an  interest  in  the 
colony — measured  in  terms  of  tried  standards — 
should  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage.  In  17 16  in 
South  Carolina  an  act  was  passed  aiming  to  admit 
only  such  persons  as  held  an  interest  in  the 
colony,  and  it  excluded  Jews  and  free  negroes,  in 
addition  to  imposing  a  high  property  qualification 
and  religious  tests.  This  evidence  of  interest  in 
Colonial  affairs  was  measured  in  exceedingly  nar- 
row terms." — K.  H.  Porter,  History  of  suffrage  in 
the  United  States,  pp.  1-4. — "Religious  qualifica- 
tions, as  is  well  known,  were  more  exclusive  and 
more  rigidly  enforced  in  New  England  than  in 
any  of  the  other  colonies.  Massachusetts  from 
1631  until  1664  required  all  freemen  to  be  church- 
members,  and  after  that  date,  while  membership 
in  the  church  was  not  required  of  persons  who 
possessed  certain  other  qualifications,  yet  even 
the  few  freemen  who  were  admitted  under  the 
terms  of  the  law  of  1664  were  compelled  to  bring 
certificates  from  the  ministers  of  their  towns  that 
they  were  orthodox  in  religious  belief.  The  New 
Haven  freemen  must  be  members  of  some  approved 
church  in  New  England;  Plymouth  disfranchised 
those  who  set  up  churches  without  the  approba- 
tion of  the  authorities;  and  even  Connecticut  in 
practice,  if  not  in  law,  appears  to  have  enforced 
religious  conformity.  Besides  this  general  exclu- 
sion in  New  England  of  those  who  did  not  belong 
to  the  established  churches,  there  were  particular 
sects  upon  whom  were  visited,  not  in  New  England 
alone,  the  pains  of  disfranchisement.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Quakers  were 
outlawed  in  all  the  colonies  from  Virginia  to  Massa- 
chusetts with  the  exception  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
Baptists  had  but  little  more  leniency  shown  to 
them.  But  the  sect  which  received  the  most  liberal 
share  of  political  persecution  was  the  Roman 
Catholic.  The  colonial  attitude,  outside  of  New 
England,  where  it  was  always  hostile,  varied  with 
the  change  in  English  politics.  The  English  com- 
monwealth movement  led  to  the  disfranchisement 
of  Catholics  in  Maryland,  and  a  similar  but  short- 
lived result  appeared  in  Maryland  and  New  York 
after  the  Revolution  of  1688.  In  New  Hampshire 
in  1680  the  franchise  was  distinctly  limited  to 
Protestants,  but  this  was  in  force  only  two  years. 
In  i6qq  Virginia  permanently  disfranchised  'recus- 
ant convicts,'  and  two  years  later  New  York 
excluded  Catholics  from  elections.  In  1718  Mary- 
land, and  in  1719  Rhode  Island  took  similar  action, 
while  not  until  1759  did  South  Carolina  limit  her 
voters  to  those  professing  the  Protestant  faith. 
Jews  were  disfranchised  almost  as  frequently  as 
Catholics.  In  1682  the  first  Pennsylvania  assem- 
bly restricted  political  privileges  to  those  who  be- 
lieved in  'Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God  and  Saviour 
of  the  World';  between  1716  and  1759  South 
Carolina  required  voters  to  be  Christians,  and 
Protestants  after  the  latter  date.  New  York  in 
17377  by  resolution  of  the  assembly,  disfranchised 
Jews,  and  Rhode  Island  in  17 19  limited  the  suffrage 
to  Protestant  Christians.  Good  character  qualifi- 
cations, like  the  religious  requirement,  were  most 
common  in  New  England.  .  .  .  During  the  seven- 
teenth century  some  property  qualification  upon 
voters  was  implied  in  the  laws  and  customs  of 
many  of  the  colonies,  and  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury such  a  requirement  was  universal.  Property 
qualifications,  for  our  purposes,  may  be  divided 
into  (a)  those  which  do  not  state  the  form  of 
property    required;     (b)     those    which    limit    the 
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necessary  property  to  freehold  alone;  (c)  those 
which  give  an  alternative  between  a  real  and  a 
personal  property  minimum,  and  (d)  those  estab- 
lishing a  tax-paying  requisite  tor  voters.  In- 
stances of  each  of  these  can  be  found  during  the 
colonial  period.  .  .  .  Immediately  before  the  Revo- 
lution, from  New  Jersey  to  Georgia  the  freehold, 
with  one  exception  in  South  Carolina,  was  ex- 
pressed in  acres  of  land;  in  six  colonies  the  size 
was  fixed  at  fifty  acres,  with  other  options  in 
Virginia;  while  in  New  Jersey  and  South  Carohna, 
one  of  the  requirements  was  one  hundred  acres  of 
freehold.  In  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  the  fifty 
acres  freehold  was  the  sole  property  qualification 
for  the  suffrage  at  the  close  of  the  colonial  period; 
in  all  the  other  colonies  the  acres  of  freehold  were 
linked  with  other  alternatives,  such  as  different 
forms  of  freehold,  as  in  Virginia  and  South  Caro- 
lina, or  persona]  property  requirements,  as  in  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Maryland,  or 
the  payment  of  taxes,  as  in  South  Carolina.  At 
the  close  of  the  colonial  period  a  freehold  of  some 
size  or  value  was  required  of  voters  in  seven  col- 
onies: New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Virginia,  North  Carohna  and  Georgia. 
In  the  six  other  calonies  there  were  alternatives 
to  the  real  estate  qualification  in  the  form  of 
holdmg  of  personal  property  or  the  payment  of 
taxes." — A.  E.  McKinley,  Suffrage  franchise  in  the 
thirteen  English  colonies  in  America,  pp.  475-476, 
478,  480. — See  also  West  Virginia:   1773-1820. 

Also  in:  C.  F.  Bishop,  History  of  elections  in 
the  American  colonies. — North  Carolina  Colonial 
Records,  v.  4. — New  York  Colonial  Documents, 
V.  3. — New  Haven  Colonial  Records,  1653-1665. 

1776-1787. — Revolutionary  period. — Continu- 
ance of  property  qualification. — Last  survival  of 
religious  qualification. — "Only  eight  of  the  thir- 
teen states  altered  their  suffrage  laws  during  the 
Revolution,  and  the  modifications  were  not  such  as 
to  indicate  that  statesmen  had  abandoned  the  prin- 
ciple that  only  property  holders  should  vote.  The 
only  tendency  manifest  was  to  reduce  the  amount. 
Thus  Georgia  in  1777  placed  the  property  qualifi- 
cation at  ten  pounds'  value,  either  real  or  personal 
property.  Maryland  set  the  requirement  at  fifty 
acres  of  land  or  thirty  pounds  in  money.  New 
Jersey  said  nothing  about  real  estate  but  put  the 
test  at  fifty  pounds'  proclamation  money.  New 
York  required  a  freehold  of  twenty  pounds,  or 
ownership  of  a  rented  tenement  yielding  forty 
pounds,  and  evidence  that  a  state  tax  had  been 
paid.  North  Carolina  requires  ownership  of  fifty 
acres  of  land  in  order  to  vote  for  senators,  but  the 
right  to  vote  for  members  of  the  lower  house  was 
enjoyed  by  all  who  simply  paid  public  taxes. 
Pennsylvania  abandoned  the  property  test  and 
merely  required  the  payment  of  public  taxes.  In 
1778,  South  Carolina  exhibited  her  conservatism  by 
sticking  to  a  high  qualification — a  freehold  of  fifty 
acres  or  a  town  lot,  or  the  payment  of  a  tax 
equal  to  a  tax  on  fifty  acres.  South  Carolina  also 
insisted  that  voters  should  acknowledge  the  being 
of  a  God  and  believe  in  future  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments. This,  it  may  be  said,  was  the  last  sur- 
vival of  the  old  religious  qualifications  and  is  con- 
spicuous for  standing  alone.  In  1780  Massachu- 
setts fixed  her  suffrage  requirement  at  a  freehold 
yielding  an  income  of  three  pounds,  or  an  estate 
valued  at  sixty  pounds." — K.  H.  Porter,  History 
of  suffrage  in  the  United  States,  pp.  lo-ii. 

1787-1800. — Establishing  of  Federal  constitu- 
tion.— Disappearance  of  religious  qualifications. 
— Determination  of  qualifications  for  suffrage 
left  to  the  states. — Weakening  of  property  tests 


in  the  several  states. — Manhood  suffrage  made 
part  of  political  system  of  the  United  States,  f 01 
the  first  time,  by  Kentucky  and  Vermont— "Firsi 
to  go  was  the  religious  qualification;  and  when 
the  Continental  Congress  framed  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  no  quahfication  was  exacted  from  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  Judges,  the  Secretary  and  the 
voters,  other  than  age,  residence,  and  the  owner- 
ship of  land  in  the  Territory.  In  that  same  year 
came  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
seemingly  a  great  step  backward  was  taken,  for 
no  man  could  vote  for  a  member  of  the  House 
who  could  not  vote  for  a  member  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  his  State  Legislature,  and  all 
the  restrictions  imposed  on  suffrage  by  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  States  were  thus  reimposed  by 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Happily,  the 
recoil  was  of  short  duration.  It  was  a  recoil,  not 
a  general  ebb,  and  in  a  httle  while  the  current 
was  again  running  strongly  in  the  old  direction. 
During  the  ten  years  which  followed  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Washington  eight  constitutions  were  made 
or  amended,  and  by  almost  every  one  the  rights 
of  man  were  extended.  Pennsylvania  cast  away 
her  religious  test  as  worthy  of  the  dark  ages,  and 
left  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  every  tax-paying 
male.  South  Carolina  ceased  to  require  her  voters 
to  be  good  Protestants,  and  opened  the  polls  to 
CathoHcs.  New  Hampshire  abolished  forever  the 
rehgious  quahfication  once  exacted  of  her  Gov- 
ernors and  her  legislators,  took  off  the  poll-tax,  and 
gave  suffrage  to  every  male  inhabitant  twenty-one 
years  old.  Delaware  enfranchised  every  free  white 
man  who  had  resided  two  years  in  the  State  and 
had  paid  his  taxes,  and  no  longer  asked  him  if  he 
believed  in  the  existence  of  the  Trinity  and  in  the 
divine  inspiration  of  the  Testaments.  In  Kentucky 
and  Vermont  the  reform  went  further  yet,  and  by 
the  constitutions  of  those  States  manhood  suffrage 
was,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  made  part 
of  the  poHtical  system  of  the  United  States.  In 
Kentucky  any  free  white  man;  in  Vermont  any 
man,  black  or  white,  who  was  of  age  and  had 
Uved  one  year  in  the  State,  could  vote.  Georgia 
deprived  her  Governor  of  the  aristocratic  title  of 
Honorable,  dispensed  with  rehgious  qualification  for 
civil  ofiicers,  and  reheved  her  voters  of  the  neces- 
sity of  owning  ten  pounds  of  property.  New  Jer- 
sey was  the  next  to  feel  the  impulse,  and  in  the 
last  months  of  the  century  an  earnest  effort  was 
made  to  reform  her  Constitution  of  government. 
.  .  .  'All  inhabitants  of  this  colony  of  full  age, 
who,'  said  the  Constitution,  'are  worth  fifty  pounds 
proclamation  money,  clear  estate,'  shall  vote.  Is 
not  a  woman,  said  the  reformers,  is  not  an  alien,  is 
not  a  convict,  living  in  New  Jersey,  an  inhabitant, 
and  may  they  not  legally  vote?  The  Council  and 
the  Assembly,  says  our  Constitution,  'shall  elect 
some  fit  person'  to  be  Governor.  May  they  not,  if 
they  think  fit,  choose  a  child  or  a  jail-bird,  or 
native  of  Europe,  just  landed  on  our  shores? 
Among  the  reforms  demanded,  and  they  were  many, 
were  therefore  limitations  on  the  suffrage  and 
on  the  right  to  hold  office.  Hut  the  spirit  of 
democracy  was  abroad;  the  people  would  listen 
to  no  restrictions,  and  the  old  Constitution  lived 
forty-five  years  longer.  Thus  was  it  that  between 
the  day  when  Washington  was  inaugurated  Presi- 
dent at  New  York  and  the  day  when,  mourned 
by  the  whole  people,  he  was  carried  to  his  grave 
(in  the  last  month  and  last  year  of  the  century), 
many  of  the  old  limitations  of  the  inalienable  rights 
of  man  were  effaced  from  the  law  of  the  land." — 
J.  B.  McMaster,  History  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  v.  3,  pp.  14Q-151. 
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1800-1864. — Frontier  as  a  force  for  democracy. 
— Abolition  of  property  qualification. — Full 
manhood  suffrage. — "From  the  Rtvolution  to  the 
Civil  War  (.wtended  a  period  in  which  democracy 
was  triumphant  in  adaptinji  itself  to  new  condi- 
tions. The  revolutionary  theories  of  democracy 
grew  up  in  rural  communities  where  i)eople  all 
knew  one  another;  but  when  population  grew 
out  of  the  democratic  touch  of  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der, improvements  in  transportation  came  about 
such  that,  the  more  the  nation  grew,  the  closer 
it  was  welded  together.  Meantime,  the  extension 
of  the  frontier  renewed  from  decade  to  decade 
the  actual  equality  which  made  democracy  the 
only  possible  form  of  American  government.  An- 
other element  in  the  democratization  of  America 
was  the  welcome  to  foreigners.  Except  during  the 
craze  of  the  alien  and  sedition  acts  in  1798,  the 
Federal  government  asked  for  only  a  five  years' 
residence  before  naturalization,  and  down  to  1862 
no  check  or  limitation  of  any  kind  was  put  upon 
the  admission  of  foreigners  of  any  race:  they  were 
allowed  and  encouraged  to  buy  public  lands;  they 
passed  freely  from  state  to  state ;  and  in  some  states 
they  were  admitted  to  the  suffrage  before  they 
became  citizens.  Such  willingness  to  make  an  alien 
a  voter  shows  an  ideal  of  the  suffrage  very  different 
from  that  of  colonial  times.  Nearly  all  the  western 
states  after  1800  entered  the  Union  with  virtual 
manhood  suffrage;  and  before  i860  such  of  the 
older  communities  as  had  religious  and  property 
qualifications  revoked  them,  leaving  only  small 
tax  qualifications." — A.  B.  Hart,  National  ideals 
historically  traced,  1607-1907,  pp.  74-75. — The 
growing  importance  of  the  western  counties  of  the 
eastern  states  led  to  a  struggle  for  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  newer  settlements,  which  began  even 
before  the  end  of  the  colonial  period.  Striking 
manifestations  of  it  were  the  Regulator  movement 
in  the  Carolinas  and  in  Pennsylvania  the  march 
of  the  "Paxton  Boys"  on  Philadelphia  in  1764,  as 
a  result  of  which  a  more  just  apportionment  of 
representatives  was  made  throughout  the  state. 
"There  were  three  stages  in  the  advance  of  a 
democratic  franchise  in  the  early  state  constitu- 
tions: the  revolutionary  era,  the  last  decade  of  the 
century,  and  the  Jacksonian  period,  if  we  include 
in  that  also  the  decade  preceding  Jackson's  presi- 
dency. Only  two  states.  North  Carolina  and  Penn- 
sylvania, allowed  all  taxpayers  to  vote  under  their 
first  constitutions.  ...  To  the  second  period  in  the 
progress  of  democratic  elections  belong  the  laws 
of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Delaware,  and  New 
Jersey,  which  adopted,  the  last-named  in  a  modified 
form,  the  tax-paying  quahfication ;  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  Vermont,  which 
provided  for  manhood  suffrage.  Some  time  elapsed 
thereafter  before  the  conservative  states  of  Virginia, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and 
New  York  were  willing  to  adopt  even  the  ratable 
basis.  The  standards  which  they  retained  were, 
however,  clearly  out  of  joint  with  the  times  in 
1820.  The  rapid  introduction  of  machinery  had 
gathered  in  the  towns  a  landless  and  therefore 
voteless  class,  who  demanded  the  franchise.  The 
first  quarter  of  the  century  saw  a  host  of  internal 
improvements,  intended  to  enable  the  West  to  get 
its  needed  settlers  for  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and 
the  Mississippi.  The  states  vied  in  making  nat- 
uralization easy  for  the  Irish  and  German  immi- 
grants, and  the  suffrage  liberal.  .  .  .  The  consti- 
tutional struggle  in  New  York  in  182 1  affords  the 
clearest  example  of  conflict  of  the  proprietary  in- 
terests with  the  masses.  For  the  Assembly  most 
freeholders  and  renters  could  vote  under  the  con- 


stitution of  1777.  But  no  person  who  leased  land, 
however  valuable,  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
years,  as  did  the  numerous  lessees  of  Trinity 
church,  could  vote;  nor  could  the  forty  thousand 
farmers  in  the  Northern  and  Western  part  of  the 
state,  who  had  purchased  their  land  from  land 
companies  on  the  instalment  plan.  Even  the  con- 
servatives were  willing  to  concede  the  vote  to  such 
citizens  in  182 1.  .  .  .  The  action  of  New  York  was 
paralleled  by  Virginia,  Connecticut,  and  Massa- 
chusetts. By  1830  it  may  be  said  that  a  broad, 
though  not  universal,  suffrage  had  been  acquired 
in  practically  all  the  original  thirteen  states.  There 
were  exceptions  like  North  Carolina,  or  Rhode 
Island,  where  Dorr  and  his  followers  acquired  the 
vote  only  by  rebellion.  Where  a  property  quali- 
fication occurred  in  the  states  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  it  was  of  little  consequence,  so  long  as 
an  abundant  supply  of  cheap  land  made  it  easy 
for  all  to  obtain  property." — C.  Seymour  and  D.  P. 
Frary,  Houo  the  world  votes,  v.  i,  pp.  232-234. — 
By  1864,  before  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  there 
was  universal  manhood  suffrage  for  the  white  race. 
— See  also  District  of  Columbw:  1800-1874;  Mis- 
souri:  1819-1820;  Rhode  Island:   1819-1888. 

1864-1921.  —  Negro  suffrage.  —  Fourteenth 
Amendment. — Disfranchisement  of  negroes  by 
Southern  states. — Methods  of  disfranchisement. 
— "Grandfather  clause." — Western  constitutions. 
— Equal  suffrage. — "At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
Congress,  distrusting  the  intentions  of  the  South 
toward  the  liberated  negroes,  proposed  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  for- 
bade the  abridgment  of  the  privileges  of  any  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  and  provided  for  the 
reduction  of  the  representation  in  Congress  of  any 
state  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  male,  adult 
citizens  who  were  disfranchised.  .  .  .  The  suspi- 
cions of  Congress  were  confirmed.  On  March  2, 
1867,  it  passed  the  Reconstruction  Act,  dividing 
the  whole  seceding  South,  except  Tennessee,  into 
live  military  districts  under  Brigadier  Generals  of 
the  Federal  Army.  A  state  was  not  to  be  admitted 
to  the  Union  until  a  state  convention  had  ratified 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  framed  a  new  con- 
stitution granting  equal  suffrage  to  whites  and 
blacks.  At  the  same  time  the  Southerners  who, 
having  sworn  to  support  the  Federal  Constitution, 
had  been  concerned  in  the  late  rebellion,  were  not 
to  vote  for  delegates.  The  Conventions,  composed 
mostly  of  blacks  and  of  adventurers  from  the 
North,  speedily  ratified  the  amendment  and  the 
new  constitutions,  and  by  1870  all  the  states 
had  been  readmitted  to  the  Union.  Congress  con- 
tinued its  policy  01  interference  on  behalf  of  the 
negro  voter  by  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  which 
forbade  that  the  right  of  any  citizen  to  vote  should 
be  denied  or  abridged  'on  account  of  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude.'  The  period  of 
Federal  intervention  closed  with  the  restoration  of 
full  political  rights  to  the  great  majority  of  South- 
ern whites  by  the  Amnesty  Act  of  1872.  The  mis- 
rule which  now  disgraced  American  government 
was  a  tragedy  of  misunderstanding.  Neither  party 
could  forgive  nor  forget.  The  North  failed  to 
appreciate  that  rebellion,  or  the  restoration  of 
slavery,  never  occurred  to  the  Southern  mind,  and 
substituted  coercion  for  the  traditional  American 
maxim  that  the  states  have  the  power  to  regulate 
the  franchise.  The  South  underestimated  the  tem- 
per of  the  North,  and  was  obsessed  only  with  the 
nightmare  of  negro  domination.  It  saw  reason 
on  every  hand  to  dread  black  rule.  Led  by  in- 
famous characters  from  the  North,  the  carpet- 
baggers,  the  negroes  filled  the  smaller  offices  and 
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the  legislatures.  In  the  Mississippi  and  the  South 
Carolina  legislatures  they  were  in  the  majority.  .  .  . 
One  must  appreciate  the  South's  bitterness  against 
this  carnival  of  graft  to  understand  why  the  negro 
was  disfranchised.  By  1872  the  majority  of  the 
ex-Confederates  had  recovered  the  franchise,  and 
all  the  respectable  citizens  had  gone  over  to  the 
Democratic,  or  anti-negro  party,  forming  a  union 
which  has  not  been  one  of  the  least  unfortunate 
results  of  the  Civil  War.  It  has  killed  vigorous 
political  life  and  has  perpetuated  the  color  line 
in  politics.  The  whites  regained  control,  either  by 
simple,  numerical  superiority  or  by  keeping  the 
negroes  away  from  the  polls,  and  once  in  the 
saddle  again,  they  took  care  to  make  their  position 
impregnable.  In  the  third  phase  of  the  history  of 
the  negro  franchise,  that  of  restored  white  domina- 
tion, it  was  found  that  equal  suffrage  for  both 
races  meant  in  practice  very  nearly  the  exclusion 
of  the  negro.  In  the  face  of  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment [see  U.S.A.:  1869-1870]  no  racial  or  color 
line  could  be  drawn.  Restrictions  must  apply,  at 
least  on  their  face,  to  all  voters.  But  by  the  con- 
stitutions recently  drafted  in  the  Southern  states, 
no  white  man  was  disfranchised;  whereas  it  was 
estimated  that  in  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi 
one  negro  in  every  one  hundred  voted  for  presi- 
dent in  1904  [see  Mississippi:  1890-1892;  South 
Carolina:  1896;  U.S.A.:  1869-1890],  and  that  in 
Alabama  only  five  per  cent  of  the  negroes  would 
keep  the  suffrage  under  the  new  constitution.  [See 
Alabama:  1866.]  Throughout  the  South  the 
number  of  negro  voters  is  hardly  more  than  five 
per  cent  of  the  adult  negro  population.  .  .  .  The 
simplest  method  of  throwing  out  the  negro  is  by  a 
tax-paying  or  literacy  qualification.  Most  of  the 
Southern  states  make  the  right  to  vote  conditional 
upon  the  payment  of  a  poll-tax.  Some  demand 
the  payment  of  back  taxes  for  a  term  of  years. 
The  poll-tax  is  apparently  levied  more  to  discour- 
age voting  than  for  revenue.  All  the  states  require 
its  payment  at  least  six  months  in  advance  of  the 
election.  The  careless  negro  is  apt  to  lose  the  re- 
ceipt, which  he  must  present  at  the  polls  in  order 
to  vote.  Even  after  payment  so  many  obstacles 
are  put  in  his  way,  that  Be  does  not  judge  the 
game  worth  the  candle.  The  great  difficulty  in 
a  literacy  test  to  exclude  the  negroes  is  that  it 
would  also  operate  on  more  than  a  million  ilHterate 
whites.  This  result  has  everywhere  been  evaded 
by  ingenious  phraseology.  In  Mississippi  the  voter 
must  give  a  'reasonable  interpretation'  of  the  state 
constitution,  and  it  would  seem  that  in  the  eyes 
of  election  officers  the  reasoning  powers  of  the 
white  man  are  much  superior.  .  .  .  Five  Southern 
states  allow  an  alternative  tax-quahfication,  which 
few  negroes  can  satisfy.  Five  have  a  'grandfather 
clause'  [see  Louisiana:  1898],  providing  that  sons 
and  grandsons  of  those  who  were  voters  in  1867 
(or,  in  Virginia,  Civil  War  veterans  and  their 
sons),  shall  vote,  although  they  may  lack  both 
the  educational  and  property  qualifications.  Such 
clauses  have  recently,  however,  been  declared  un- 
constitutional. .  .  .  Where  such  restrictions  did  not 
suffice  to  debar  the  negroes,  extra-legal  means  used 
to  be  found  to  keep  them  from  voting.  These 
varied  from  false  counting  and  ballot  stuffing  to 
actual  violence.  The  election  announcements  were 
made  so  misleading  as  to  prevent  the  colored  man 
from  getting  to  the  polls  at  the  right  place  and 
time.  On  one  occasion  a  traveling  circus  was  sub- 
sidized to  perform  on  the  day  and  hour  of  the 
election,  and  the  negroes'  poll-tax  receipts  were 
accepted  at  the  door  as  tickets.    In  South  Carolina 


the  law  provided  a  ballot-box  for  each  office  to 
be  filled,  and  counted  a  ballot  void,  if  placed  in 
the  wrong  box.  The  boxes  were  shifted  fre- 
quently, and  the  election  officers  were  apt  to  help 
only  the  whites  to  find  the  right  ones.  These 
practices  have  passed  away  with  the  passing  of 
the  strong-arm  age  of  American  politics.  As  a 
result  of  persistent  and  determined  opposition 
the  vast  majority  of  the  negroes  recognize  that  their 
votes  will  be  permitted  to  have  no  influence  and 
have  ceased  to  go  to  the  polls.  [See  Louisiana: 
1874-1877;  Maryland:  1868-1914;  New  York: 
1867-1882;  U.S.A.:  1865  (May-July);  1867  (Jan- 
uary).] .  .  .  The  constitutions  of  the  Western 
states,  formed  without  the  traditions  of  colonial 
limitations,  are  exceptionally  liberal.  The  most 
common  term  of  residence  in  the  state  is  one  year, 
required  by  twenty-nine  states.  Eleven  states  spe- 
cify six  months,  while  seven  Southern  states  and 
Rhode  Island  demand  two  years'  residence.  Nine 
states  require  the  payment  of  a  poll-tax,  as  a  sign 
of  the  voter's  interest  in  the  state;  but  Pennsyl- 
vania is  the  only  state  to  impose  an  outright  tax- 
paying  qualification  in  the  old  sense.  A  literacy 
test  occurs  in  seventeen  states,  the  general  cri- 
terion being  the  reading  and  writing  of  a  section 
of  the  state  constitution.  .  .  .  Causes  for  disfran- 
chisement are  an  interesting  feature  of  the  state 
constitutions.  New  York  thus  punishes  the  crime 
of  betting  on  an  election.  Paupers  are  generally 
deprived  of  the  vote,  as  being  of  an  inferior  moral 
and  mental  make-up.  Idaho  and  Mississippi  frown 
upon  bigamy  and  polygamy.  Virginia  discourages 
duelling  by  depriving  those  who  indulge  in  the 
pastime  of  the  right,  not  only  to  vote,  but  to  hold 
office,  although  no  state  specified  such  penalty  for 
shooting  on  sight." — C.  Seymour  and  D.  P.  Frary, 
How  the  world  votes,  v.  i,  pp.  23s,  239-243. — 
By  the  passage  of  the  Nineteenth  Federal  Amend- 
ment, in  1920,  disfranchisement  on  the  ground  of 
sex  was  forbidden,  and  women  in  all  states  voted 
In  the  November  elections  of  1920.  President 
Harding,  who  assumed  office  in  1921,  was,  there- 
fore, the  first  president  to  be  elected  by  equal  man- 
hood and  woman  suffrage. — See  also  Florida: 
1876-1884;  New  Jersey:  1911-1913;  New  York: 
1894;  1898;  North  Carolina:  1900;  Rhode 
Island:  1867-1887;  1887-1893;  U.S.A.:  1868- 
1870:  Process  of  reconstruction;  Primaries  in  the 
United  States;  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Qualifications  of  congressmen  and  senators;  Aus- 
tralian ballot:  1882-1916;  Proportional  repre- 
sentation: United  States;  Democracy;  Corrupt 
and  illegal  practices:  United  States;  Virginia: 
1901-1906. 

Also  in:  A.  B.  Hart,  Realities  of  negro  suffrage 
(Proceedings  of  the  American  Political  Science  As- 
sociation, 1906). — C.  C.  Catt  and  N.  R.  Schuler, 
Woman  suffrage  and  politics:  The  inner  story  of 
the  suffrage  movement. — W.  H.  Dunning,  History 
of  political  theories. — H.  Sidgwick,  Elements  of 
politics. — J.  S.  Mill,  Representative  government. — 
H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  Republican  tradition  in  Europe. 
— A.  L.  Lowell,  Governments  and  parties  in  Con- 
tinental Europe. — F.  A.  Ogg,  Governments  of  Eu- 
rope.— J.  W.  Garner,  Introduction  to  political  sci- 
ence.— F.  A.  Ogg  and  C.  A.  Beard,  National  gov- 
ernments and  the  World  War. — C.  G.  H.  Hayes, 
Political  and  social  history  of  modern  Europe.— 
E.  Lavissc,  General  view  of  the  political  history  of 
Europe. — C.  Seignobos,  Political  history  of  Europe. 
— T.  H.  Dyer,  History  of  modern  Europe. — F.  A. 
Ogg,  Economic  development  of  modern  Europe. — 
S.  P.  Orth,  Socialists  and  democracy  in  Europe. 
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Connection  with  feminism  and  manhood  suf- 
frage in  history  of  freedom. — The  question  of 
woman  suffrage  cannot  be  treated  adequately  with- 
out reference  to  the  whole  history  of  the  struggle 
for  universal  suffrage,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
the  development  of  the  whole  movement  for  greater 
economic,  educational,  and  personal  freedom  for 
women  on  the  other  hand.  In  the  majority  of  the 
civilized  countries  woman  suffrage  has  been  only 
part  of  the  whole  struggle  for  enfranchisement,  and 
in  the  general  reconstruction  of  European  consti- 
tutions following  the  World  War,  universal  man- 
hood suffrage  and  woman  suffrage  were  achieved 
simultaneously.  It  is  chiefly  in  countries  like  Eng- 
land and  America,  where  a  liberal  constitution  had 
already  become  somewhat  rigid  through  age  and 
custom  that  the  need  for  a  distinct  struggle  for  the 
enfranchisement  of  women  as  such,  apart  from 
the  general  movement  of  political  democracy  be- 
came necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  the  woman 
suffrage  movement  has  been  from  the  first  a  con- 
venient centre  for  all  feminist  aspirations;  and, 
even  where  it  has  seemed  for  some  time  to  be 
politically  ineffective,  it  has  been  extremely  useful  in 
the  liberalizing  of  public  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  general  rights  of  women  and  even  of  minors. 
Hence  any  account  of  the  woman  suffrage  move- 
ment per  se  must  be  read  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  universal  suffrage  and  the  history  of 
woman's  rights.— See  also  Wom.^n's  rights. 

AUSTRALIA 

1895-1910.— Federal  and  state  suffrage.— Reso- 
lutions of  approval. — "In  Australia  an  anomalous 
condition  existed  for  several  years  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  Federation  had  given  full  Parlia- 
mentary suffrage  to  women,  whereas  at  the  time 
the  measure  passed,  only  two  of  the  states  had 
granted  the  State  franchise.  The  six  states  united 
in  a  federation  in  1902.  Two,  South  and  West 
Australia,  had  already  given  votes  to  women- 
South  Australia  in  1895  and  West  Australia  in 
igoo— so  that  when  the  new  Federal  Parliament 
convened  for  the  first  time  it  already  contained  a 
contingent  favorable  to  the  extension  of  suffrage 
to  women,  and  a  measure  granting  women  the 
right  to  vote  for  members  of  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment went  through  at  the  first  session.  New 
South  Wales  immediately  extended  the  state  fran- 
chise [see  New  South  Wales:  1891-1903J,  and 
Tasmania  followed  in  the  next  year.  Queensland 
put  the  measure  through  in  1905,  and  Victoria  in 
1908.  ...  In  igio  both  Houses  of  the  Federal 
Parliament  passed  the  following  resolutions:  i. 
That  this  House  testifies  to  the  facts  that  after 
sixteen  years'  experience  of  woman  suffrage  in 
various  parts  of  Australia,  and  nine  years'  experi- 
ence in  the  Commonwealth,  the  reform  has  justified 
the  hopes  of  its  supporters  and  falsified  all  the 
fears  and  prophecies  of  disaster  voiced  by  its  op- 
ponents. 2.  That  as  foreseen  by  its  advocates,  its 
effects  had  been  (a)  to  gradually  educate  women 
to  a  sense  of  their  responsibility  in  public  affairs; 
(b)  to  give  more  prominence  to  social  and  do- 
mestic legislation.  3.  That  Australian  experience 
convinces  this  House  that  to  adopt  woman  suf- 
frage is  simply  to  apply  to  the  political  sphere  that 
principle  of  government  that  secures  the  best  re- 
sults in  the  domestic  sphere — the  mutual  co-opera- 
tion of  men   and  women  for  the  individual  and 


general  welfare." — F.  M.  Bjorkman  and  A.  G. 
Porritt,  ed.,  Woman  suffrage  (The  Blue  Book),  pp. 
93-94,  96-97. — See  also  Victoria:  1906-1908. 

AUSTRIA 

1862-1918. — Proxy  votes. — Organization  for- 
bidden.— Full  rights  under  republic— "In  1802, 
widows  and  spinsters  with  property  were  given  a 
vote  by  proxy  in  Austria,  an  apparent  survival 
of  their  ancient  feudal  rights.  In  1867  women  were 
forbidden  to  organize,  or  to  become  rrfembers  of 
political  associations.  ...  In  1912  the  Diet  of 
Lower  Austria  extended  to  the  women  voters  of 
Wiener-Neustadt  (60,000  inhabitants)  and  Waid- 
hofen  (20,000  inhabitants)  the  right  to  cast  direct 
votes  instead  of  voting  by  proxy  as  before,  and 
the  use  of  the  vote  was  made  compulsory." — C.  C. 
Catt,  World  review  oj  woman  suffrage  (S.  Math- 
ews, ed.,  Woman  Citizen's  Library,  v.  7:  Woman 
suffrage,  pt.  i,  pp.  1604-1605). — The  imperial  law 
forbidding  women  to  be  members  of  political  so- 
cieties applied  to  the  enfranchised  sections  of 
Austria  as  elsewhere,  and  so  there  was  presented 
the  curious  spectacle  of  women  forced  to  vote  but 
forbidden  to  join  any  organization  which  might 
help  them  to  vote  intelligently.  The  repubhc  of 
Austria  was  proclaimed  in  1918;  and  under  that 
new  government  every  Austrian  subject,  male  and 
female,  not  under  twenty  years  of  age,  has  a  vote. — 
See  also  Suffrage,  Manhood:  Austria. 

BALTIC  STATES  AND   POLAND 

1918-1921. — Granted  in  new  states  after  World 
War. — Equal  suffrage  prevails  throughout  the 
newer  Baltic  repubUcs,  which  emerged  from  the 
World  War,  including  Esthonia,  Latvia,  and  Lith- 
uania. Poland  also  gained  equal  suffrage  as  «a 
result  of  the  World  War. 

Also  in:  A.  B.  Ruhl,  New  Masters  oj  the  Baltic. 

BELGIUM 

1905-1920. — Napoleonic  code. — Vote  given  to 
widows  of  soldiers. — Gradual  gains. — "Belgium, 
like  France,  labours  under  the  pressure  of  the 
Napoleonic  code,  and  the  first  work  of  a  woman's 
party  would  necessarily  be  a  campaign  against  some 
of  its  most  unfair  provisions.  Work  of  this  kind 
was  undertaken  by  the  Ligtte  du  Droit  des  Femmes, 
whose  aim  is  the  improvement  in  the  legal  position 
of  women.  In  1905,  on  the  initiative  of  Mile. 
Marie  Popelin,  two  other  societies  were  affiliated 
to  it,  and  the  National  Council  of  Belgian  Women 
was  formed,  which  in  the  following  year  joined  the 
International  Council." — A.  Zimmern,  Woman's 
in    many    lands,    p.    132. — The    Electoral 


Reform  Bill  of  1919,  which  granted  manhood  suf- 
frage, also  extended  the  franchise  to  widows  who 
had  not  remarried  and  to  mothers  of  soldiers  killed 
in  battle  or  of  civilians  shot  by  Germans.  The 
following  year  an  unrestricted  woman  suffrage  bill 
was  defeated  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (see 
Belgium:  1919-1920;  1920-1921;  Belgium,  Con- 
stitution of),  but  soon  after  the  Chamber  voted 
to  amend  the  constitution  so  that  some  future 
parliament  may,  if  desired,  extend  the  suffrage 
without  constitutional  revision.  Thus  the  way 
has  been  made  clear.  By  the  law  of  Apr.  15,  1920, 
women  were  given  equal  rights  in  the  communal 
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electorate.  "Women  in  Belgium  can  be  elected 
to  Parliament  under  a  bill  adopted  bv  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  on  June  i8  [1920]  by  a  vote  of  142 
to  10,  but,  with  the  exception  of  widows  of  com- 
batants, do  not  yet  have  the  vote  in  national 
elections." — New  York  Times  Current  History, 
Aug.,  IQ20,  p:  789. 

CANADA 

1918-1921. — Equal  political  rights  following 
the  World  War. — Feminine  legislators. — In  the 
last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  began 
a  definite  movement  among  the  women  of  Canada 
for  organization.  Women  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
were  included  in  the  various  associations  which 
sprang  up,  such  as  temperance  unions,  institutes  for 
farmers'  wives,  etc.  Although  not  -originally 
formed  for  suffrage  work,  these  organizations  fur- 
thered the  equal  suffrage  sentiment.  Western  Can- 
ada became  the  pioneer  field  for  suffrage  leaders, 
and  equal  suffrage  was  granted  in  a  number  of  the 
territories  before  it  was  adopted  by  the  Dominion. 
As  in  the  case  of  many  other  nations,  equal  suf- 
frage finally  came  to  Canada  immediately  after 
the  World  War.  The  Dominion  government  first 
extended  the  vote  to  the  wives  and  near  relations 
of  soldiers;  and,  finally,  in  1918,  gave  all  women 
political  rights  equal  with  those  of  men.  [See 
Canada:  1918:  Woman  suffrage.]  The  election  of 
192 1  was  the  first  in  which  woman  suffrage  was 
fully  employed.  It  resulted  in  the  return  of  one 
woman  to  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons,  Miss 
Agnes  McPhaill,  a  Progressive,  from  Ontario.  At 
the  same  time  there  were  four  women  members 
in  the  legislature  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and 
British  Columbia,  and  in  the  last-named  province 
a  feminine  cabinet  minister,  Mrs.  Ralph  Smith, 
who  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  woman 
in  the  British  empire  to  hold  such  an  office. — See 
also  Canada:  1918;  1921-1922. 

CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 

1861-1920. — Traditional  rights. — Exclusion  by 
Vienna  government. — Complete  political  equal- 
ity.— "Since  the  war  ended  women  [in  Czecho- 
slovakia] have  been  placed  on  complete  equality 
of  rights  with  men,  all  differences  of  class  and 
standing  have  vanished  so  far  as  concerns  the 
political  rights  of  citizens  of  the  Republic.  A 
universal,  equal,  direct  and  secret  franchise,  active 
and  passive,  has  been  introduced.  The  Charter  of 
the  Czechoslovak  Constitution  adopted  on  Febru- 
ary 29,  T920,  by  the  National  Assembly — the  so- 
called  Revolutionary  Parliament — lays  down  in  its 
first  paragraph:  'The  people  is  the  one  and  only 
fountain  of  state  authority  in  the  Czechoslovak 
Republic'  Paragraph  106  states:  'Privileges  based  on 
sex,  birth,  or  profession  are  not  recognized.'  .  .  . 
There  are  few  places  in  the  whole  world  where 
such  a  radical  change  hag  taken  place  in  the  posi- 
tion of  women  with  regard  to  political  rights.  We 
have  to  remember  that  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  (Oct.  1918)  Bohemia  formed  a  part 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  By  the  laws  of 
the  Empire  it  was  expressly  prohibited  for  women 
to  be  members  of  political  associations  or  to 
form  such  asociations.  In  more  recent  times 
(1907)  the  franchise  laws  for  election  to  the 
Vienna  Parliament  were  amended  and  women 
were  expressly  excluded  from  the  suffrage  although, 
till  then,  women  who  were  landed  proprietors  had 
enjoyed  the  right  to  vote.  In  Bohemia  women 
enjoyed  to  a  limited  extent,  the  right  of  voting  at 
local   elections  and   at  elections   to   the    Bohemian 


Diet:  indeed  they  even  succeeded,  with  the  support 
of  some  just-loving  Bohemian  men,  in  getting 
women  elected  as  members  of  the  Diet  of  the  then 
Kingdom  of  Bohemia,  but  not  a  year  passed  in 
which  they  had  not  to  fight  in  defense  of  these 
rights,  for  the  Vienna  government  was  continually 
aiming  at  their  abolition.  .  .  .  Czech  women  can 
boast  of  the  oldest  rights  of  suffrage  in  the  whole 
world.  They  date  from  the  year  1861.  And  it  is 
the  conscious  effort  of  Czechoslovak  women  alone 
that  saved  these  rights  from  perishing.  Of  all 
Central,  Western  and  Eastern  Europe  (except  Fin- 
land) it  was  in  Bohemia  that  the  first  woman  was 
elected  to  Parliament.  ...  In  June  1919  the  first 
elections  [after  the  revolution]  took  place — the 
elections  to  local  and  municipal  bodies.  .  .  .  The 
number  of  women  voters  was  much  larger  than 
that  of  men  voters.  Of  the  total  number  of  voters 
2,746,641  or  S4%  were  women  and  only  2,302,916 
or  45.6%  men.  .  .  .  Out  of  302  members  elected 
to  the  House  of  Deputies  13 — that  is  4'/c — were 
women.  Out  of  150  to  the  Senate,  3 — that  is  2% — 
were  women." — F.  Plaminkova,  Political  rights  of 
uwm^n  in  the  Czechoslovak  republic,  pp.  5-6,  16, 
10-12. 

DENMARK 

1907-1915.— Full  suffrage  and  eligibility  to  of- 
fi.ce. — "Denmark  did  not  give  the  municipal  vote 
until  1908.  The  preceding  year,  1907,  it  took  its 
first  step  by  giving  women  the  right  to  vote  for  and 
to  serve  on  boards  of  public  charities.  Between 
1908  and  1914  Parliament  twice  entertained  a 
measure  to  extend  the  full  suffrage.  Both  times 
the  bill  passed  in  the  lower  house,  but  was  blocked 
in  the  upper.  In  1914  woman  suffrage  was  made 
part  of  a  general  electoral  reform  measure,  which 
became  law  June  s,  1915.  [See  Suffrage,  Man- 
hood: Denmark:  1849-1921.]  .  .  .  Women  were 
eligible  to  all  the  offices  for  which  they  vote,  and 
in  1909,  127  were  elected  to  town  councils,  seven 
to  the  Council  of  Copenhagen.  Women  have  been 
appointed  as  police  officers  and  municipal  treas- 
urers."— F.  M.  Bjorkman  and  A.  G.  Porritt,  ed., 
Woman  suffrage   {The  Blue  Book),  pp.  86-87. 

ENGLAND 

1819-1860. — Antiquarian  argument. — Reaction- 
ary effect  of  reform  of  1832. — Testing  of  Lord 
Brougham's  Act. — "The  modern  woman  suffrage 
movement  in  this  country  [England]  apparently 
dates  back  to  the  year  1867,  but  its  real  beginnings 
were  in  1819.  In  that  year  occurred  the  great 
event  of  the  campaign  for  the  extension  of  the 
franchise,  conducted  by  the  Radicals.  .\  meeting 
was  held  in  St.  Peter!s  Fields  in  Manchester  to 
demand  adult  suffrage.  .\  large  and  orderly  crowd 
collected  from  every  part  of  the  country  to  hear 
the  great  leader  of  the  people.  Orator  Hunt.  Those 
responsible  for  law  and  order,  fearing  riot,  had 
sent  down  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Yeomanry 
with  orders  to  stop  the  meeting  and  arrest  the 
speaker.  The  soldiers  lost  their  heads,  and  charged 
the  unresisting  people,  with  the  unhappy  result 
that  many  men  and  women  were  seriously  wounded 
by  the  soldiers'  bayonets,  or  trani|ileci  upon  by  the 
feet  of  the  crowd.  Six  or  seven  i)oople  were  actu- 
ally killed.  In  the  Manchester  Reform  Clul)  is  to 
be  seen  to-day  a  picture  of  the  scene  of  the 
massacre,  which  is  dedicated  to  'Henry  Hunt,  Esq., 
and  the  Female  Reformers  of  Manchester  and  the 
adjacent  towns. '  " — E.  Snowden,  Feminist  move- 
ment, p.  142. — The  antiquarian  traces  the  elements 
of   the   problem    in   the   feudal   law   of   the  earlier 
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middle  use.--,  when  tenure  and  service  rather  than 
piTbons  luriiished  the  basis  ot  organization,  and 
when  instances  occur  ol  women  tukinfj;  part  in  local 
alfairs  and  holding  oflice  and  jurisdiction.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  these  instances  are  valuable 
now  merely  as  the  slender  basis  for  legal  argument. 
In  the  seventeenth  century,  some  women  attempted 
to  influence  the  conduct  of  parliamentary  affairs. 
In  1(342  a  throng  of  gentlewomen  and  tradesmen's 
wives  came  to  the  house  of  commons  with  a  peti- 
tion against  papists  and  prelates.  .  .  .  Several  times 
London  women  assembled  with  petitions.  Once  they 
halted  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes,  and  even  the  mighty 
Oliver,  it  is  said.  These  actions,  slight  beside  what 
was  done  by  the  women  of  Paris  in  the  days  of 
terror,  led  to  nothing,  and  there  is  only  the  shadow 
of  them  now  in  the  ridicule  of  Hudibras  and  the 
yellowed  tomes  of  Rush  worth.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  days  of  revolu- 
tionists and  liberal  thinkers,  woman's  interest  in 
government  began  to  be  formally  urged.  In  17Q2 
Mary  Godwin  wrote  her  Vindication  oj  the  Rights 
of  Women.  'I  may  e.xcite  laughter,'  she  said,  'for 
I  really  think  that  women  ought  to  have  repre- 
sentatives, instead  of  being  arbitrarily  governed.' 
In  1797  Fox,  speaking  in  the  house  of  commons 
against  a  too  wide  extension  of  the  suffrage,  de- 
clared that  the  superior  class  of  women  were  tar 
better  qualified  to  vote  than  the  lower  class  ot 
men.  In  1847  appeared  the  first  woman's  suf- 
frage hand-bill  asserting  that  good  government  was 
impossible  unless  both  sexes  were  represented.  A 
year  later  Disraeli,  speaking  in  parliament,  declared 
that  in  a  country  governed  by  a  woman  and 
where  women  had  possessed  so  many  privileges  of 
property  and  jurisdiction,  T  do  not  see  ...  on 
what  reasons,  if  you  come  to  right,  she  has  not  a 
right  to  vote.'  In  1857  the  work  of  a  Quakeress, 
Anne  Kent,  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Sheffield 
Female  Political  Association,  the  first  suffragist 
organization.  A  few  years  later,  John  Stuart  Mill 
became  the  apostle  of  the  cause,  after  which  it 
attracted  ever  increasing  attention." — E.  R.  Turner, 
Women's  suffrage  m<ovement  in  England  {Ameri- 
can Political  Science  Review,  Nov.,  1913.  PP-  S88- 
589). — "It  was  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  which,  by 
the  introduction  of  the  word  'male"  before  the 
word  'person','  definitely  excluded  women  from  the 
privileges  which  that  Act  conferred.  .  .  .  The  first 
Parliament  elected  under  the  new  Act  lost  no  time 
in  introducing  the  same  restrictive  word  'male'  into 
the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  of  1835,  thereby 
depriving  women  of  the  Municipal  vote,  which 
at  that  time  they  were  entitled  to  exercise.  [A  few 
years  later  an  effort  was  made]  ...  to  establish 
the  right  of  women  householders  to  vote  for 
Members  of  Parliament,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
an  Act  of  Parliament  of  1850  [Lord  Brougham's 
Act]  had  provided  that  'in  all  Acts  words  import- 
ing the  masculine  gender  shall  be  deemed  and 
taken  to  include  females,  unless  the  contrary  be 
expressly  provided.'  As  no  such  express  provision 
was  to  be  found  in'  the  Act  of  1867,  it  was  con- 
tended that,  as  the  ratepaying  clauses  of  the  Act, 
which  used  the  masculine  pronoun  throughout,  ap- 
plied equally  to  women  ratepayers,  the  voting 
clauses  must  also  apply  to  them.  Accordingly,  a 
large  number  of  women  in  various  places  sent  in 
their  claim  to  be  placed  on  the  register  of  voters. 
These  claims  were  invariably  rejected  by  the  revis- 
ing barrister,  and  four  cases  for  appeal,  (the  best 
known  being  that  of  Chorlton  v.  Lings),  were 
argued  before  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in 
November,  1868.  The  Times,  in  an  article  of 
November  3,  made  the  remarkable  admission  that 


if  the  claim  were  refused,  the  nation  would  be 
'formally  and  in  the  light  of  day  committing  itself 
through  its  judicial  tribunal,  to  the  dangerous  doc- 
trine that  representation  need  nut  go  itlong  wAh 
ta.uition.'  Vet  that  is  ex  ctly  what  happened,  for 
in  each  case  the  Court  upheld  the  decision  of  the 
revising  barristers.  Similar  efforts  were  made  the 
same  year  in  Scotland,  and  an  apix;al  was  carried 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  with  like  ill-success."— 
A.  E.  Metcalfe,  Woman's  effort,  1865-1(^14,  pp. 
I,  5. — In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
a  number  of  influences  were  operating  to  encourage' 
political  activity  in  the  women  of  England.  The 
Crimean  War,  and  the  work  for  the  wounded  in- 
augurated by  Florence  Nightingale,  brought  na- 
tional appreciation  and  gratitude.  Stimulus  of  a 
very  different  sort  was  afforded  in  1857  by  the 
passage  of  a  Divorce  Act  which  legalized  different 
moral  standards  for  men  and  women.  The  natural 
indignation  aroused  by  this  law  gave  women  a 
keener   realization   of  their  need  to   vote. 

1860-1905. — Woman's  question  in  practical 
politics. — First  parliamentary  bills. — Municipal 
and  school  franchises. — Continual  blocking  of 
suffrage  bills  by  the  government. — Services  of 
women  in  elections. — By  i860,  the  woman  suffrage 
question  was  ready  to  enter  upon  the  new  era  of 
practical  politics.  "In  the  autumn  of  1865,  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill  was  elected  Member  for  West- 
minster. He  had  had  the  temerity  to  mention 
'Woman's  Suffrage'  in  his  election  address,  and 
heartened  by  this,  Suffragists  drafted  a  petition 
which  Mr.  Mill  was  asked  to  present  to  the  House, 
praying  for  the  representation  of  all  householders, 
irrespective  of  sex.  Signatures  to  the  number  of 
1,449  having  been  procured  to  this  petition,  it  was 
conveyed  to  the  House  in  a  cab  by  two  of  the 
signatories,  whose  hearts  apparently  failed  them 
on  arriving  at  their  destination,  for,  while  awaiting 
Mr.  Mill's  arrival,  they  hid  it  under  the  stall  of  a 
sympathetic  apple-woman.  It  was  presented  on 
June  7,  1866,  the  day  on  which  the  House  went 
into  Committee  on  the  Representation  of  the  People 
Bill,  usually  known  as  the  Household  Franchise 
Bill.  It  was  not  till  May  of  the  following  year, 
however,  that  Mr.  Mill  moved  his  Amendment  to 
that  Bill,  to  leave  out  the  word  'man,'  which 
had  been  substituted  for  the  'male  person'  of  the 
Act  of  1832,  and  to  insert  the  word  'person'  in- 
stead thereof.  This,  the  first  discussion  in  Pa-rlia- 
ment  of  the  question,  marked  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  movement,  Mr.  Mill's  presentation  of 
his  case — as,  indeed,  might  be  expected  of  the 
author  of  'The  Subjection  of  women' — being  mas- 
terly and  forcible.  The  motion  was  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  123.  Meanwhile,  early  in  the  same 
year,  through  the  energy  of  Dr.  Pankhurst  and 
others,  the  first  committee  for  the  promotion  of 
the  enfranchisement  of  women  had  been  formed 
in  Manchester.  Miss  Lydia  Becker  was  appointed 
secretary,  and  from  that  time  forward  until  her 
death  in  1890,  she  devoted  her  whole  time  and 
energies  to  the  cause.  A  committee  was  also 
formed  in  London,  and  the  first  indication  of  the 
activities  of  these  societies  is  to  be  found  in  the 
presentation  of  three  more  petitions  to  Parliament, 
one  of  which  was  signed  exclusively  by  women 
householders,  to  the  number  of  1,605.  Throughout 
the  year  1867,  the  work  of  organization  proceeded 
apace.  Committees  sprang  up  in  other  towns,  and 
in  1868  they  amalgamated  under  the  title  of  the 
National  Society  for  Woman's  suffrage.  .  .  .  The 
first  public  meeting  convened  in  support  of  the 
enfranchisement  of  women  also  took  place  in  Man- 
chester, at  the  Free  Trade  Hall  (April,  1868).  .  .  . 
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The  restoration  of  the  Municipal  franchise  was  the 
chief  event  of  the  year  1809,  and  it  was  due  to 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  who,  somewhat 
to  his  own  surprise,  found-  himself  supported  by 
the  Government  of  the  day.  His  Amendment 
therefore  passed-  without  a  dissentient  word.  The 
removal  of  women's  disabilities  with  regard  to  the 
Parliamentary  vote  was  at  the  time  regarded  as  a 
natural  sequence  to  this  event." — A.  E.  Metcalfe, 
Wofmn's  effort,  1865-1914,  pp.  3-6. — "From  1867 
to  1 9 13  the  suffrage  question  has  been  before  every 
parliament  that  has  sat  at  Westminster,  and  with 
one  exception  (1880)  there  has  been  a  determined 
effort  made  to  bring  a  vote  at  each  year's  session. 
.  .  .  The  year  1870  marks  the  introduction  of  the 
first  'women's  suffrage  bill.'  Drafted  by  Dr.  Pank- 
hurst  (later  to  become  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Emme- 
line  Pankhurst),  the  bill  reached  its  second  reading 
on  the  4th  of  May.  Gladstone,  who  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  whole  movement,  anticipated  no 
show  of  strength  in  its  favor  and  exerted  no  pres- 
sure against  it.  To  his  astonishment,  however,  the 
bill  was  carried  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
124  to  91.  The  government  at  once  asked  for 
a  delay  and  eight  days  later  it  came  up  before  the 
house  sitting  as  a  committee  of  the  whole.  Mean- 
while the  cabinet  had  brought  all  the  pressure  at 
its  command  to  bear  on  members  of  the  majority 
to  vote  against  it.  A  motion  was  at  once  made 
to  table  the  bill  indefinitely.  When  the  motion 
came  to  a  vote  it  was  carried  220  to  94.  In  those 
eight  days  approximately  99  members  who  did  not 
consider  it  worth  their  while  to  be  present  at  the 
'earlier'  second  reading  were  on  hand  to  vote  against 
the  bill,  and  30  members  thought  better  of  their 
position  and  voted  down  their  original  conviction. 
In  1871,  1872  and  1873  suffrage  bills  were  intro- 
duced. ...  In  the  Conservative  parliament  of 
1874  Disraeli  was  prime  minister.  Although  he 
had  in  1873  announced  himself  as  in  favor  of 
women's  suffrage,  he  failed  to  make  it  a  government 
measure.  Evidently  the  cabinet  was  too  much 
divided  on  the  matter  for  him  to  be  wilHng  to  risk 
his  ministry  by  forcing  an  introduction  in  that 
way.  At  all  events,  in  1874  the  pressure  of  govern- 
ment business  was  too  great  to  reserve  a  day,  in 
187s  the  bill  was  rejected  by  187  to  152;  and 
in  1876,  after  an  impassioned  speech  by  John 
Bright  against  its  adoption,  it  was  again  defeated, 
236  to  152;  in  1877  there  was  such  an  uproar  in 
opposition  as  to  drown  out  every  speaker  in  favor 
of  the  bill  and  it  was  not  allowed  to  come  to 
vote  before  the  end  of  the  time  allotted  for  its 
discussion;  in  1878  there  was  a  division  upon  in- 
troduction which  threw  it  out  by  220  to  140, 
after  a  systematic  canvass  by  a  committee  of  those 
opposed  to  the  measure;  and  in  1879  a  resoRition 
in  favor  was  proposed,  but  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
217  to  103.  By  the  close  of  the  session,  however, 
no  less  than  1273  petitions  with  415,622  signatures 
had  been  sent  up  in  favor  of  suffrage.  The  parlia- 
ment of  1880  was  Liberal,  and  Gladstone  became 
prime  minister  for  the  second  time.  In  1880,  for 
tactical  rea.sons  no  women's  suffrage  bill  was  intro- 
duced. The  following  year  the  day  on  which  a 
resolution  was  set  down  was  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment;  and  in  1S82  the  resolution  stood  first,  but 
the  committee  on  the  arrears  of  rent  bill  continued 
past  midnight  and  it  had  to  be  withdrawn.  In 
1883  Mr.  IIuKh  Mason,  sponsor  for  the  bill,  after 
prolonged  efforts,  secured  a  day  from  the  govern- 
ment for  a  debate  on  his  resolution,  and  a  division 
showed  130  against  and  114  for  the  measure. 
By  far  the  most  important  event  of  this  parliament, 
however,  was  the  reform  bill  of  1884,  aimed  to  en- 


franchise the  agricultural  laborers — a  measure 
sponsored  by  the  cabinet.  On  the  first  of  May 
the  bill,  having  passed  second  reading,  went  into 
the  committee  of  the  whole.  At  this  point  Mr. 
Woodall  gave  notice  to  add  an  amendment,  to  the 
effect  that  'the  words  in  the  representation  of  the 
people  act  importing  the  masculine  gender  include 
women.'  This  was  the  signal  for  the  'steam  roller.'  " 
— E.  Clark,  Woman  suffrage  in  Parliament  {Ameri- 
can Political  Science  Review,  May,  1917). — And 
thus  year  after  year,  the  suffrage  bills  were  ob- 
structed in  one  way  or  another.  The  bill  of  1892, 
which  lost  by  a  small  balance  only,  was  the  last 
suft'rage  bill  to  be  defeated  on  its  own  merits  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  From  that  time  on  the 
suffragists  claimed  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; but  their  bills  were  not  allowed  to  come 
to  a  division.  "Some  little  encouragement  was 
given  by  the  events  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  which, 
small  as  it  is,  enjoys  the  privilege  of  Home  Rule. 
In  1880  a  Bill  was  passed  here  giving  votes  to 
women,  and  thus  the  House  of  Keys,  as  it  is  called, 
became  the  first  legislative  body  in  Europe  elected 
by  both  sexes.  ...  In  1870  School  Boards  had 
been  created,  and  women  could  sit  on  these  as 
well  as  vote  for  the  members.  Since  1875  they 
had  been  elected  as  guardians  of  the  poor,  and 
a  large  field  of  useful  work  was  thus  opened.  In 
1888  county  and  borough  councils  were  created, 
and  women  were  entitled  to  vote,  though  they 
did  not  become  eligible  till  1907.  In  1894  they 
were  also  made  eligible  for  parish  and  district  coun- 
cils."— A.  Zimmern,  Women's  suffrage  in  many 
lands,  pp.  24,26. — Suffrage  associations  were  spring- 
ing up  on  all  sides  in  the  eighties.  "Five  important 
societies  came  into  existence  almost  simultaneously 
in  London,  Manchester,  Edinburgh,  Bristol,  and 
Birmingham,  and  as  they  almost  immediately  de- 
vised a  plan  for  combining  individual  responsi- 
bility with  united  action,  they  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  National  Union  of  Women's  Suffrage  So- 
cieties, which  ...  in  October  191 1  numbered  305 
societies.  .  .  .  [Prominent  suffrage  leaders  of  this 
period  included  Elizabeth  Garrett,  Emily  Davies, 
Lydia  Becker,  Flora  Stevenson,  Mrs.  Jacob  Bright, 
Mrs.  Wolstenholme  Elmy,  and  many  others.]  New 
political  forces  made  their  appearance  very  soon 
after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1884,  which 
have  had  an  almost  immeasurable  effect  in  pro- 
moting the  women's  suffrage  cause.  The  Reform 
Act  had  contained  a  provision  to  render  paid  can- 
vassing illegal,  and  in  1883  Sir  Henry  James  (after- 
wards Lord  James  of  Hereford)  had  introduced, 
on  behalf  of  the  Government,  and  carried  a  very 
stringent  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  Its  main  feature 
was  to  place  a  definite  limit,  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  electors  in  each  constituency,  upon  the 
authorised  expenditure  of  the  candidates.  ...  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  to  look  around  and  see 
how  and  by  whom  the  work  could  be  performed 
now  that  the  fertilising  shower  of  gold  was  with- 
drawn. The  brilliant  idea  occurred  to  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill,  Sir  Algernon  Borthwick,  and 
others  to  obtain  for  their  own  party  the  services 
of  ladies.  This  was  the  germ  of  the  organisation 
which  soon  became  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Primrose  League.  Ladies  were  encouraged  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  electoral  organisation;  they 
canvassed,  they  spoke,  they  looked  uj)  'removals,' 
and  'out  voters,'  and  did  all  kinds  of  important 
political  work  without  fee  or  reward  of  any  kind, 
and,  therefore,  without  adding  to  candidates'  ex- 
penses. The  ladies  were  highly  successful  from 
the  very  first.  They  showed  powers  of  work  and 
of  political  organisation  which  heretofore  had  been 
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unsuspected.  Their  political  friends  were  de- 
lighted. The  anger  of  their  political  opponents  was 
unmeasured.  It  was  then  that  the  e.xpression 
■filthy  witches'  was  used  in  relation  to  the  Dames 
of  the  Primrose  League  by  an  excited  member  of 
the  Liberal  party,  who  attributed  his  defeat  in 
a  contested  election  to  their  machinations.  But 
anger  quickly  gave  way  to  a  more  practical  frame 
of  mind.  If  the  Conservatives  could  make  good 
use  of  women  for  electoral  work,  Liberals  could 
do  so  also  and  would  not  be  left  behind.  The 
Women's  Liberal  Federation  was  formed  in  i886 
under  the  Presidency  of  Mrs.  Gladstone,  supported 
on  the  executive  committee  by  other  ladies,  mainly 
the  wives  of  the  Liberal  leaders.  ...  At  the  end 
of  1905  the  general  public  first  became  aware  of 
a  new  element  in  the  suffrage  movement.  The 
Women's  Social  and  Political  Union  had  been 
formed  by  Mrs.  and  Miss  Pankhurst  in  1003,  but 
the  'militant  movement,'  with  which  its  name  will 
always  be  associated,  had  not  attracted  any  public 
notice  till  the  end  of  1005.  Its  manifestations  and 
multifarious  activities  have  been  set  forth  in  detail 
by  Miss  Sylvia  Pankhurst  in  a  book,  and  are  also 
so  well  known  from  other  sources  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  dwell  upon  them  here.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  by  adopting  novel  and  startling  methods 
not  at  the  outset  associated  with  physical  violence 
or  attempts  at  violence,  they  succeeded  in  drawing 
a  far  larger  amount  of  public  attention  to  the 
claims  of  women  to  representation  than  ever  had 
been  given  to  the  subject  before." — M.  A.  Fawcett, 
Women's  suffrage,   pp.    21,    29-31,   60. 

1906-1914. — Militant  movement. — Suffragettes' 
demand  for  action. — Hunger  strikes. — Awkward 
position  of  government — Critics  and  defenders. 
— End  of  militancy  with  outbreak  of  World 
War. — "In  1892  some  of  the  suffrage  advocates  had 
been  stigmatized  as  'wild  women,'  but  the  new 
methods  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  em- 
ployed until  190S  when  Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  her 
daughters  raised  the  Women's  Social  and  Political 
Union  into  sudden  prominence.  The  members 
of  this  organization,  believing  that  constitutional 
methods  had  too  long  been  of  no  avail,  that  the 
house  of  commons  never  granted  what  it  was  not 
compelled  to  give,  flung  back  the  taunts  that 
women  would  not  fight  for  their  cause,  and  began 
to  apply  methods  of  force,  annoyance  and  coercion. 
In  October  of  that  year  Annie  Kenney  and  Chris- 
tabel  Pankhurst  at  a  meeting  in  Manchester  in- 
sisted that  Sir  Edward  Grey  declare  the  intentions 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  matter  of  women's 
enfranchisement.  In  the  midst  of  noise  and  dis- 
order they  were  ejected  from  the  hall.  In  April 
1906  during  a  suffrage  debate  in  the  commons, 
proceedings  were  interrupted  by  cries  and  cheers 
from  the  ladies'  gallery.  After  a  while  the  speakers 
were  silenced  under  shouts  of  'We  will  not  have 
this  talk  any  longer,'  'Divide,  divide,'  'Vote,  vote, 
vote,'  'Vote  for  Justice  for  women,'  'We  refused  to 
have  our  Bill  talked  out.'  Not  was  there  order 
until  the  gallery  had  been  cleared.  And  now 
appeared  tactics  as  startling  and  novel  as  they  were 
effective.  Everywhere  political  meetings  were  in- 
vaded by  women  who  bound  themselves  to  pillars 
or  chained  themselves  to  seats  and  then  interrupted 
and  shouted  and  screamed.  Government  officials 
high  and  low  were  sought  out  and  pestered  by 
determined  women  whom  only  the  police  could 
turn  away.  They  invaded  the  lobbies  of  parlia- 
ment and  the  homes  of  ministers,  and  nowhere 
were  men  safe  from  their  questions  or  their  missiles. 
In  a  short  time  the  government  was  undergoing  a 
mild  siege,,  and   the  'suffragettes,'  as  the   militant 


women  were  called,  had  made  pood  their  boast; 
they  had  brought  their  cause  into  prominence  at 
last.  ...  In  1910  a  'conciliation  committee'  was 
formed  in  the  house  of  commons  to  enable  the 
suffragist  advocates  in  both  parties  to  work 
effectively  and  prepare  a  measure  which  would 
be  acceptable  to  all  of  them.  A  bill  was  drafted 
to  enfranchise  women  householders  or  occupiers. 
It  was  displeasing  to  those  who  had  been  working 
for  the  simple  removal  of  sex  disqualification,  but 
was  received  with  considerable  satisfaction,  since 
it  would  give  the  franchise  to  about  1,000,000 
women.  This  bill  passed  second  reading  by  a  ma- 
jority of  109,  but  got  no  farther,  Mr.  Asquith 
refusing  the  facilities  necessary.  Meanwhile  the 
suffrage  societies  and  their  supporters  marched 
in  great  processions,  a  vast  number  of  petitions 
for  the  conciliation  bill  came  in,  and  a  gathering 
in  Hyde  Park  was  attended  by  half  a  million 
people.  Again  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  the 
suffragists  as  before  did  all  that  they  could  to  bring 
enfranchisement  before  the  country  as  an  issue. 
In  November  Mr.  Asquith  promised  explicitly  that 
if  his  party  dominated  the  next  parliament  he 
would  give  facilities  for  a  women's  suffrage  bill 
drawn  to  admit  of  free  amendment.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  cause  now  felt  that  they  had  two 
chances  of  success,  the  amendment  of  the  proposed 
reform  bill,  and  the  passage  of  a  bill  of  their  own. 
In  191 1  the  conciliation  committee  introduced  a 
bill  differing  slightly  from  what  they  had  proposed 
the  year  before,  and  designed  to  meet  the  ob- 
jections then  raised.  Substantially,  the  vote  would 
be  given  to  the  women  householders.  For  this  bill 
on  second  reading  there  was  a  majority  of  167. 
...  In  November,  191 1,  the  prime  minister  an- 
nounced that  he  was  about  to  introduce  a  manhood 
suffrage  bill.  Although  he  reiterated  his  promise 
of  facilities  for  the  conciliation  bill,  and  again 
undertook,  a  few  days  later,  to  allow  a  women's 
suffrage  amendment  to  be  brought  to  a  government 
measure,  the  suffragettes,  who  desired  that  the 
government  include  women  in  the  reform  bill, 
felt  that  they  had  been  betrayed.  'It  was  if  Mr. 
Asquith  had  spat  in  my  face  and  that  of  my 
whole  sex,'  one  of  them  declared.  At  once  the 
wild  women  broke  loose.  In  November,  191 1,  and 
again  in  March,  191 2,  they  descended  upon  Oxford 
Street,  Picadilly,  Cockspur  Street,  and  the  West 
End,  and  smashed  a  prodigious  number  of  windows 
with  hammers  and  with  stones.  Attempts  were 
made  to  set  fire  to  theatres  and  public  buildings, 
and  by  the  spring  of  1913  it  had  become  necessary 
to  maintain  constant  guard  over  all  the  historic 
buildings  of  England.  Meanwhile  letter-boxes  were 
filled  with  inflammable  liquid,  wires  were  cut, 
bombs  were  placed  in  doorways,  and  places  of 
amusement  were  burned  down.  In  the  years  from 
191 1  to  1913  there  was  a  veritable  rebeUion  of 
the  suffragettes  against  the  government  of  England. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  wisdom  of  the  mili- 
tants or  even  of  their  motives,  there  is  no  question 
that  they  acted  with  the  greatest  hardihood  and 
boldness,  reviving  for  modern  days  the  grandest 
traditions  of  the  warrior  women  of  the  past.  They 
stopped  at  nothing  to  accomplish  their  purpose, 
and  refused  all  compromise.  In  many  cases  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  their  motives  were  lofty  and 
pure,  and  that  they  were  willing  to  endure  martyr- 
dom for  their  sex  and  for  the  welfare  of  the 
world.  Even  in  prison  they  defied  their  enemies, 
and  baffled  their  jailers  with  the  hunger  strike, 
one  of  the  most  effective  weapons  which  rebels 
have  ever  employed.  And  finally,  some  of  them 
endured  the  horrors  of  forcible  feeding,  a  torture 
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not  much  exceeded  by  the  worst  done  in  Mexico 
or  Russia.  ...  In  March,  1912,  the  conciliation 
bill  was  defeated,  and  this  was  attributed  to  the 
smashing  of  the  windows." — E.  R.  Turner,  Women's 
suffrage  movement  in  England  {American  Political 
Science  Review,  Nov.,  1913,  pp.  603-607). — Na- 
turally, there  was  a  sharp  division  of  opinion 
on  the  methods  of  the  suffragettes.  Winston 
Churchill,  for  instance,  expressed  his  views  to  a 
deputation,  as  follows:  "I  am  quite  sure  that, 
while  these  tactics  of  silly  disorder  and  petty 
violence  continue,  there  is  not  the  sUghtest  chance 
of  any  Government  that  will  be  called  into  power, 
or  of  any  House  of  Commons  which  is  hkely  to 
be  elected,  giving  you  the  reform  which  you  seek. 
That  is  my  honest,  unprejudiced  view."  On  the 
other  hand  many  distinguished  men  of  liberal  sym- 
pathies openly  aided  and  abetted  the  women  in 
their  methods.  In  answer  to  the  charge  that  the 
methods  of  the  militants  were  unwomanly,  Israel 
Zangwill  replied:  "They  are  unwomanly — and 
therein  consists  the  martyrdom  of  the  pioneers. 
They  have  to  lower  themselves  to  the  manners 
of  men ;  they  have  to  be  unwomanly  in  order  to 
promote  the  cause  of  womanhood.  They  have 
to  do  the  dirty  work.  Let  those  lady  suffragists  who 
sit  by  their  cosy  firesides  at  least  give  them  admira- 
tion and  encouragement.  .  .  .  Important  as  may 
be  the  questions  which  divide  the  parties,  woman 
is  justified  in  thinking  that  there  is  none  so  im- 
portant as  her  own  exclusion  from  a  voice  in  any 
of  them." — I.  Zangwill,  One  and  one  are  two,  pp. 
5-6. — Many  dramatic,  serio-comic,  and  even  tragic 
events  marked  the  course  of  the  militant  campaign. 
Most  conspicuous  among  the  last  was  the  spectacu- 
lar suicide  of  Miss  Emily  Wilding  Davison,  who 
as  a  protest  against  the  unbending  attitude  of  the 
government,  threw  herself  before  the  king's  horse, 
in  the  presence  of  a  great  crowd  at  the  National 
Darby.  Lady  Constance  Lytton,  by  going  to  jail  in 
disguise  and  under  an  assumed  name,  effectively 
proved  that  England's  jails  had  different  treatments 
for  the  poor  and  for  the  nobility.  Miss  Wallace 
Dunlop,  who  in  1909  succeeded  in  stamping  with 
indelible  ink  on  the  walls  of  the  lobby  of  the 
House  of  Commons  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  votes 
for  women,  inaugurated  in  prison  the  hunger  strike 
which  became  the  most  effective  weapon  in  the 
warfare.  And  there  were  any  number  of  equally 
brave  women.  The  cause  never  lacked  for  numbers. 
Militancy  continued  with  an  ever-increasing  variety 
of  incident  until  the  summer  of  1914.  The  govern- 
ment had  been  placed  in  so  ridiculous  a  position 
by  the  suffragettes,  that  it  seemed  equally  undigni- 
fied to  grant  or  to  withhold  the  suffrage.  Into 
the  midst  of  this  unparallelel  situation  came  the 
announcement  that  England  was  at  war.  Mrs. 
Pankhurst  and  the  other  militant  leaders  declared 
a  truce,  and  threw  themselves,  with  ardor,  into 
the  business  of  assisting  the  government. 

1916-1918.  —  Women  granted  parliamentary 
vote. — High  age  limit. — With  the  fall  of  Mr. 
Asquith's  government,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  became 
prime  minister  in  the  latter  part  of  1916.  The 
suffragettes  had  been  winning  golden  opinions  for 
their  untiring  war  work;  and  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  claims  of  the  women  should  receive  con- 
sideration in  the  new  reform  bill.  There  was  some 
disappointment  in  that  a  higher  age  limit  was 
recommended  for  the  women  than  for  the  men. 
The  purpose  of  this  difference,  however,  was  to 
meet  the  objections  of  the  untisuffragists  who 
argued  that,  as  English  women  outnumbered  the 
men  by  about  one  and  a-half  million,  admitting 
them  to  the  suffrage  on  equal  terms  would  be  to 


put  the  government  in  their  hands.  "Under  the 
Representation  of  the  People's  Act,  1918,  ...  a 
woman  can  be  registered  as  an  elector  if  she  is 
thirty  years  of  age,  if  she  is  not  subject  to  any 
legal  incapacity,  and  if  she  is  entitled  to  be  regis- 
tered as  a  local  government  elector.  ...  A  woman 
is  also  entitled  to  be  registered  as  an  elector  for  a 
university  if  she  is  thirty  years  of  age  and  would 
be  entitled  to  be  so  registered  if  she  were  a  man." — 
E.  W.  Ridges,  Constitutional  law  of  England, 
p.  60. 

1919. — Sex  Disqualification  Act.  See  England: 
1919  (Dec.  23). 

Also  in:  S.  Smith,  Enfranchisement  of  women. — 
J.  S.  Mill,  Subjection  of  women. — H.  Blackburn, 
Record  of  women's  suffrage. — C.  C.  Stopes,  British 
fre'ewomen. — B.  Mason,  Story  of  the  women's  suf- 
frage movement. — E.  Pankhurst,  My  own  story. — 
S.  Pankhurst,  Suffragette. — W.  L.  Blease,  Emanci- 
pation of  English  women. — T.  Billington-Greig, 
Militant  suffrage  movement. — A.  S.  Blackwell, 
Militant  methods. — W.  L.  George,  Woman  and  to- 
morrow.—H.  M.  Swanwick,  Ftdure  of  the  women's 
movement. — F.  W.  Pethick  Lawrence,  Woman's 
fight  for  the  vote. 

FINLAND 

1884-1906i. — Relation  of  struggle  for  woman 
suffrage  to  nationalist  aspirations. — Women's 
organizations. — Approval  of  universal  suffrage 
by  the  tsar. — "The  great  victory  for  woman  suf- 
frage in  1906  was  won  in  Finland,  where  women 
were  enfranchised  on  exactly  the  same  terms  as 
men,  and  made  eHgible  to  all  offices,  including  seats 
in  ParUament.  This  gives  the  vote  at  once  to 
about  300,000  women.  Preceding  and  during  the 
revolution,  in  the  attempt  to  throw  off  the  Russian 
yoke,  the  women  shared  with  the  men  the  work, 
the  hardships  and  the  dangers;  and,  when  the  tri- 
umph came,  there  was  not  a  thought  on  the  part  of 
men  of  excluding  women  from  any  portion  of  the 
rewards,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the 
suffrage.  But  they  themselves  had  long  been  pre- 
paring the  ground.  The  Finnish  Women's  Asso- 
ciation to  work  for  equal  rights  was  founded  in 
1884  by  Baroness  Alexandria  Gripenberg  and  never 
ceased  its  efforts.  In  1892  the  Woman's  Alliance 
Union  was  organized,  more  democratic  and  aggres- 
sive in  its  character.  .  .  .  After  the  vast  national 
strike  in  the  autumn  of  1905,  while  a  body  of  lead- 
ing men  were  drawing  up  a  Declaration  of  Rights 
to  be  presented  to  the  Tsar,  Dr.  (Miss)  Tekla 
Hulsin,  a  member  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  made  an  eloquent  plea  in  behalf  of  the 
women,  and  they  were  included  in  its  demand  for 
universal  suffrage.  .  .  .  The  Tsar  signed  it  in  No- 
vember, giving  his  consent  to  the  proposed  re- 
forms. Immediately  the  women  set  to  work,  lec- 
turing, organizing,  getting  up  petitions,  and  finally 
held  another  huge  mass-meeting  in  Helsingfors,  de- 
manding that  the  Diet  carry  out  this  measure.  All 
of  the  political  parties  put  it  in  their  platforms. 
On  May  28th,  1906,  the  Diet  with  only  one  dis- 
senting vote  passed  the  bill  giving  the  suffrage  to 
all  men  and  women  twenty-four  years  old.  This 
was  signed  by  the  Tsar  on  July  20th." — I.  H.  Har- 
per, Woman  suffrage  throughout  the  world  {North 
American  Review,  Sept.,  1907). — Finland  was  the 
first  European  country  to  give  women  citizens  full 
suffrage  rights,  and  Finnish  women  made  a  quick 
response  to  the  new  opportunities.  They  first  voted 
in  national  elections  on  Mar.  15.  1007,  when  nine- 
teen women  were  elected  to  Parliament,  which 
numbered  200  in  all. 
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FRANCE 

1302-1918. — Early  political  rights. — First  great 
suffrage  book  by  Condorcet. — Women's  revolu- 
tionary clubs. — Napoleonic  Code. — Slow  growth 
of  modern  movement  and  persistence  of  old 
prejudices.— "France,  in  suffrage  as  in  everything 
else,  is  the  cradle — or,  when  not  the  cradle,  the 
mirror — of  all  the  revolutionary  thoughts  ever 
thought  in  the  world.  The  first  great  book  for 
suffrage  was  written   by   a   Frenchman,   Condorcet, 


declared,  men  alone  were  capable  of  possessing. 
Men,  therefore,  had  the  monopoly  of  political 
rights.  So  in  the  faces  of  the  women,  who  had 
loyally  helped  them  to  win  their  political  status, 
they  slammed  the  doors  of  citizenship,  soon  by 
the  Napoleonic  Code,  which  crystallised  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Revolution,  to  be  so  securely  bolted 
that  they  have  remained  closed  ever  since.  There 
never  was  a  more  irreconcilable  anti-feminist  than 
Napoleon.  .  .  .  After  the  Revolution  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  French  women  did  not  meddle  with  poli- 
a  great  mathematician  and  philosopher.     He  wrote     .tics.     Indeed,  they  took  httle  interest  in  them,  and 


his  suffrage  book  in  1787,  a  few  years  before  the 
F'rench  Revolution.  .And  nothing  new,  worth  say- 
ing, has  been  said  about  suffrage  since.  Into  one 
simple  sentence  Condorcet  put  the  whole  of  the 
only  real  argument — good  or  bad,  as  may  be— ^for 
suffrage.  He  said:  'Either  no  individual  member 
of  the  human  race  has  any  real  rights  or  else  all 
have  the  same.'  .\nd  just  as  France  produced 
the  first  great  suffrage  book,  so  it  also  produced 
the  first  political  women's  clubs.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  Revolution  these  clubs  were  so  large  that 
one  of  them  had  two  thousand  members  in  Bor- 
deaux alone,  .'^nd  they  were  exceedingly  numerous. 
And,  finally,  they  had  women  leaders  of  great 
political  prominence.  And  they  made  life  mis- 
erable for  the  members  of  the  revolutionary  Na- 
tional Assembly — a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years 
ago — deihanding  suffrage.  We  should  remember  the 
name  of  their  greatest  leader — Olympe  de  Gouges. 
And  a  saying  of  hers:  'If  woman  has  the  right  to 
mount  the  scaffold,  she  has  the  right  to  mount 
the  speaker's  platform  in  the  halls  of  legislation.' 
She  did  not  get  that  second  right.  She  got  the 
first."— W.  Hard  and  V.  D.  Jordan,  Suffrage: 
A  world  wave  {Everybody's  Magazine,  Jidy,  1915, 
p.  4)  • — "We  are  accustomed  to  regard  France  as 
being  among  the  most  advanced  of  democracies,  yet 
in  the  matter  of  women's  suffrage  she  lags  far 
behind  nations  which  in  other  respects  are  less 
democratic.  .  .  .  Abundant  evidence  proves  that 
under  the  old  regime,  from  PhiHppe  le  Bel's  con- 
vocation of  the  First  States  General,  in  1302,  down 
to  their  momentous  meeting  on  the  eve  of  the 
Revolution,  women  not  only  voted  for  local  and 
central  assemblies,  but  sometimes,  as  in  the  case 
of  Mme.  de  Sevigne,  sat  and  deliberated  in  pro- 
vincial estates.  It  was  the  Revolution  which, 
though  it  established  the  political  rights  of  men, 
destroyed  those  of  women.  Not  at  first,  however. 
...  In  the  early  months  of  the  Revolution  men 
welcomed  women  as  citoyennes.  They  put  them 
in  the  forefront  of  the  battle,  as  in  the  October 
march  to  Versailles.  They  recognised  the  services 
they  rendered  to  the  State  by  striking  medals  in 
their  honour,  by  investing  them  with  the  sword  of 
victory  and  publicly  declaring  that  they  had  de- 
served well  of  their  country.  Then  came  a  change 
Les  Citoyennes  fell  out  of  favour.  The  tide  of 
women's  political  influence  and  prestige  began  to 
ebb.  On  October  2gth,  1793,  the  Women's  Revo- 
lutionary Clubs  were  suppressed.  And  on  the  fol- 
lowing November  gth  the  National  Convention  met 
to  discuss  whether  women  were  capable  of  exercis- 


resigned  themselves  without  a  murmur  to  the  sub- 
ordinate position  in  which  the  Code  placed  women. 
Though  the  term  feminisme  is  said  to  have  been 
coined  by  a  Frenchman,  by  Fourier  in  his  book, 
1  heorie  des  Quatre  Mouvements  et  des  Destinies, 
which  appeared  in  1808,  the  Feminist  movement 
developed  more  slowly  in  France  than  in  England 
and  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The  modern  women's 
suffrage  movement  .  .  .  originated  when  a  few  ad- 
vanced reformers  included  women  in  the  demand 
for  so-called  universal  suffrage  which  began  to 
wax  loud  in  the  'thirties.'  But  these  masculine 
advocates  of  women's  suffrage  were  badly  sup- 
ported by  women  themselves,  even  by  such  revo- 
lutionary Feminists  as  George  Sand,  who,  though 
she  believed  manhood  suffrage  to  be  a  panacea 
for  all  men's  wrongs,  cared  little  about  votes  for 
women.  The  numerous  Feminist  journals,  which 
about  1823  came  into  being  as  the  result  of  a 
law  permitting  women  to  found,  though  not  to  edit, 
newspapers,  all  advocated  votes  for  women ;  but 
none  of  them  enjoyed  a  wide  circulation  and  they 
were  for  the  most  part  short-lived.  The  so-called 
'universal  suffrage'  established  by  the  1848  Revo- 
lution was  merely  manhood  suffrage.  This  was 
a  serious  blow  to  the  woman's  cause,  for  men, 
having  obtained  what  they  wanted,  were  not  in- 
clined to  agitate  for  any  further  franchise  reform. 
Consequently,  when,  in  185 1,  Pierre  Leroux,  the 
founder  of  French  Socialism,  or  at  least  the  in- 
ventor of  the  term  socialisme,  proposed  in  I'As- 
semblee  Nationale  Legislative  that  women  should 
be  granted  the  local  government  vote,  the  Assembly 
refused  even  to  discuss  the  project.  .  .  .  Nowhere 
more  than  in  France,  from  the  days  of  Moliere 
downwards,  has  the  ridicule  attached  to  every  fe- 
male who  diverges  in  the  slightest  from  the  mas- 
culine ideal  of  the  womanly  woman  more  effectually 
hindered  woman's  progress.  ...  In  1881  one  thou- 
sand women  petitioned  the  Chamber  for  the  right 
to  vote.  Four  years  later  La  Ligue  Fran^aise  pour 
la  Protection  des  Femmes  persuaded  two  Parisian 
ladies  to  come  forward  as  candidates  for  the 
Council  of  the  second  arrondissement.  And  it  was 
not  until  the  matter  had  been  made  a  test  case 
and  carried  from  court  to  court  that  their  candi- 
dature was  declared  illegal.  A  few  women,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  unrepresented,  even 
refused  to  pay  taxes.  In  1Q06  M.  Dussaussoy 
brought  forward  a  Bill  in  the  Chambre  des  Deputes, 
which  proposed  to  grant  women  votes  for  the  mu- 
nicipal councils,  district  councils  {conseils  arron- 
dissements),  and  conseils  generaux,  which   roughly 


ing  political  rights.    At  that  time  France  was  only  correspond     to     our     [English]     county     councils, 

just  emerging  from   the   'Terror.'     Many   of  these  About    this    time    the    Parliamentary    Commission 

gentlemen  of  the  Convention  had  but  a  short  time  appointed   to   consider   universal  suffrage   began  to 

before  perpetrated   acts  of   wild   political   hysteria.  occupy  itself  with  votes  for  women,  and  created  a 

Yet,  when  they   came  to  consider  woman's  rights  sub-committee  for  that  purpo.se,  nominating  as  its 

to  citizenship  they  did  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  chairman  the  distinguished  Radical,  then  Depute  de 

in  all  who  aspire  to  take  part  in   government  an  la  Seine,  M.  Ferdinand  Buisson.     In  igog  M.  Buis- 

essential   characteristic  is  precisely  that   quality   in  son  drew  up  a  comprehensive  report  of  the  woman's 

which    they    had   shown    themselves    conspicuously  suffrage   movement    in    all    lands,    which    was    dis- 

lacking,  viz.,  imperturbable  equanimity.    This,  they  cussed  in  the  Chamber.     By  that  time  numerous 
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suffrage  societies  had  been  formed.  Some  fifty 
existed  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War.  Many 
of  these,  however,  numbered  but  a  few  hundred 
members.  By  far  the  largest  and  the  most  im- 
portant was  L'Uriion  Frangaise  pour  le  Suffrage 
des  Femmes.  ...  In  August,  1Q14,  in  France  as  in 
England,  French  Women's  Suffrage  Societies  sus- 
pended their  propaganda  in  order  to  concentrate  on 
war  work.  But  gradually  even  anti's  began  to  real- 
ise how  their  'votelessness'  hampered  their  activities 
in  various  directions.  The  most  striking  instance 
of  this  occurred  when,  in  191S,  it  was  proposed 
to  appoint  State  guardians  for  children  whose  par- 
ents had  perished  in  the  war.  Women  were  nat- 
urally able  and  eager  to  undertake  this  patriotic 
work.  But  they  found  themselves  debarred  from 
engaging  in  it  by  the  clause  in  le  Code  Napoleon 
which  clisqualifies  a  woman  from  acting  as  guard- 
ian of  any  child,  a  clause  which  would  never  have 
been  allowed  to  stand  had  women  been  able  to 
vote.  Though  it  has  now  been  repealed,  many 
other  anomalies  equally  disastrous  to  the  State  are 
permitted  to  persist.  In  several  communes  during 
the  war,  at  the  invitation  of  the  townsmen,  women 
have  served  in  the  capacity  of  mayor,  though  they 
do  not  possess  a  vote  for  the  municipal  council. 
The  controversies  about  wages  that  have  arisen 
during  the  war  have  proved  how  difficult  it  is  for 
the  vast  multitudes  of  voteless  women  workers  to 
obtain  justice.  After  two  years'  suspension  such 
considerations  as  these  obliged  the  French  Suf- 
frage Union  to  resume  its  suffrage  propaganda  in 
the  third  year  of  the  war.  Suffragists  were  then 
encouraged  to  find  how  many  supporters  for  their 
cause  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  had  been  won 
by  the  admirable  war  work  of  French  women. 
When  in  January,  1918,  the  Houses  reassembled 
after  the  Christmas  recess,  both  le  doyen  of  the 
Chamber  and  of  the  Senate,  in  their  opening 
speeches,  advocated  the  complete  political  enfran- 
chisement of  women.  In  June,  M.  Louis  Martin,  in 
the  Senate,  brought  forward  a  Bill  to  give  votes 
for  local  and  central  governing  bodies  to  all  women 
over  twenty-five  and  to  render  them  ehgible  for 
local  assemblies.  The  bill  was  read  for  the  second 
time,  but  without  discussion,  in  the  following  No- 
vember."— W.  Stephens,  Women's  suffrage  in 
France  (Fortnightly  Review,  May  i,  1919). — The 
Parliamentary  Commission  on  Universal  Suffrage 
regarded  M.  Martin's  bill  as  too  radical.  Many 
eminent  Frenchmen  are  in  favor  of  granting  the 
municipal  but  not  the  parliamentan,'  vote  to 
women.  Their  fear  is  that  the  complete  enfran- 
chisement of  French  women  will  mean  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Catholic  church,  as  they  believe  that 
women  will  vote  as  their  priest  directs.  Many 
Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  oppose  the  reform 
on  the  ground  that  the  feminine  vote  will  precipi- 
tate revolution. 

GERMANY 

1870-1914. — Reasons  for  slow  development  of 
suffrage  movement. — Organization  in  Hamburg. 
— Influence  of  Ellen  Key  against  suffrage. — 
Growing  political  power  of  women. — The  woman 
suffrage  movement  in  Germany  was  for  manj'  years 
held  back  and  complicated  by  the  extremely  anti- 
quated condition  of  the  manhood  suffrage.  Par- 
ticularly before  1870,  when  German  unity  was 
practically  achieved,  there  was  the  greatest  con- 
fusion. Men  in  different  provinces,  even  up  to 
a  late  date,  could  claim  the  vote  on  several  dif- 
ferent grounds,  as  property,  taxation,  profes.sion, 
and  age.  Besides  all  the  other  qualifications,  there 
was,   too,   the   distinction    between   the   active   and 


the  passive  suffrage.  The  former  carried  with  it 
the  eligibility  to  office,  while  the  latter  meant 
merely  the  right  to  cast  the  ballot.  "So  much  for 
the  disintegrating  influences  which  played  upon 
the  women's  suffrage  movement  from  the  outside, 
that  is,  from  conditions  inherent  in  the  political 
state  which  they  were  striving  to  enter.  Within 
the  feminist  movement  itself,  there  was  another 
untoward  influence  which  hampered  the  suffrage 
agitation  in  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  required  several  years  to  be  lived  down. 
The  discouragement  was  all  the  greater  because  it 
came  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  In  1896,  Ellen 
Key  delivered  an  address  at  the  Woman's  Con- 
gress in  Copenhagen  in  which  she  attacked  the  rul- 
ing ideals  of  the  suffrage  movement  in  toto.  She 
declared  in  this  speech,  which  was  entitled  'The 
Abuse  of  Woman's  Strength,'  that  the  emancipators 
of  woman  were  making  a  mistake  in  seeking  new 
fields  of  work  and  power  instead  of  freeing  and 
enhancing  the  field  of  work  which  was  peculiarly 
hers.  The  suffragists,  especially,  were  accused  of 
forgetting,  in  their  race  for  political  rights,  the 
claims  of  the  woman  as  a  sex-being  (Geschlechts- 
wesen).  The  desire  for  economic  independence  was 
roundly  criticized  as  an  indiscriminating  rush  into 
men's  occupations  while  the  maternal  function  was 
exalted  as  the  sole  legitimate  work  for  women. 
The  echoes  of  bitter  dissensions  aroused  by  this 
speech  have  not  yet  wholly  died  out  of  German 
feminism.  The  aged  and  magnificent  Hedwig 
Dohm,  a  leader  of  the  movement  for  political 
freedom,  showered  her  most  brilliant  arrows  against 
the  misguided  feminist  who  had  'sworn  a  Hannibal 
oath'  to  destroy  the  woman  suffragists.  .  .  .  When 
Ellen  Key  visited  Berlin  in  1905,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  founding  of  the  Mutterschutz  organization, 
she  made  a  public  statement  of  her  allegiance  to 
woman  suffrage.  This  was,  however,  a  weak 
reparation  for  the  mischief  already  done.  She 
had  helped  to  retard  the  progress  of  woman's  en- 
franchisement in  Germany  and,  through  this,  the 
progress  of  the  entire  woman's  movement.  In  the 
history  of  German  and  Scandinavian  feminism, 
she  stands  in  the  forefront  as  the  messenger  of  a 
very  important  truth.  But  she  has  always  occupied 
an  isolated  position,  and  her  lack  of  associative 
discipline  is  reflected  in  the  impractical  quality 
of  many  of  her  ideas.  Her  genius  and  her  in- 
competence together  have  made  her  the  'wise  fool' 
of  the  woman  movement."— K.  S.  Anthony,  Fem- 
inism in  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  pp.  21 1-2 14. — 
"Until  May,  1908,  an  imperial  law  forbade  all 
German  women  to  take  part  in  political  meetings, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  free  cities.  A 
suffrage  organization  with  headquarters  in  the  free 
City  of  Hamburg  was  therefore  constituted  in 
igo2  with  individual  members  in  all  parts  of 
the  Empire.  Meetings  were  held  in  the  chief 
cities  with  little  restriction  beyond  the  necessity 
of  securing  police  consent  for  all  such  assemblies, 
and  the  presence  of  police  officers  who  kept  a  record 
of  each  meeting  for  police  reference.  With  the 
removal  of  the  taboo  in  1908,  the  German  Woman 
Suffrage  Association  was  normally  constituted  and 
now  has  branches  in  all  the  States.  The  Prussian 
Government  in  1910  instituted  an  official  investi- 
gation into  the  causes  which  produced  a  surplus 
of  female  population.  As  a  result  all  schools  for 
higher  education  were  thrown  open  to  women  in 
order  that  they  might  be  better  prepared  to  earn 
their  own  livelihood,  since  it  was  apparent  that 
the  surplus  was  a  permanent  factor." — C.  C.  Catt, 
World  review  of  woman  suffrage  (S.  Mathews, 
ed..   Woman  Citizen's  Library,  v.  7:    Woman  suf- 
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frage,  pt.  i,  pp.  1613-1614). — "The  elections  of 
1912  found  a  nuffiber  of  women  active  as  cam- 
paign speakers  artd  orRanizers  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  Their  presence  in  the  foreground 
of  the  campaign  helped,  at  least,  to  accustom  the 
public  to  the  idea  of  women's  being  there.  It 
demonstrated  their  readiness  to  exercise  their  po- 
litical rights  as  far  as  these  rights  extended,  and 
especially  did  it  show  the  preparedness  of  the 
women  for  entering  public  life.  .  .  .  The  whole 
amount  of  social  and  communal  work  carried  on 
by  women  in  Germany  long  ago  reached  impressive 
proportions.  The  discipline  thus  voluntarily  sought 
and  gained  by  the  women  proved  a  great  national 
asset  when  the  country  went  to  war  in  1Q14.  The 
organized  woman's  movement  represented  by  the 
Federation  of  women's  societies,  instantly  con- 
verted itself  into  a  national  Women's  Service  (Na- 
tionales  Frauendienst)  which  dedicated  its  ma- 
chinery and  its  members  to  the  communities'  needs. 
In  the  system  of  greater  housekeeping  which  now 
welded  the  whole  people  into  one  domestic  unit, 
the  converted  feminist  societies  played  an  im- 
portant part.  They  ran  employment  exchanges, 
day  nurseries,  and  food  dispensaries.  In  hundreds 
of  ways  they  helped  the  government  to  mitigate 
the  conditions  of  social  distress.  All  that  they  had 
learned  by  working  for  their  sex,  they  offered  un- 
reservedly to  the  fatherland." — K.  S.  Anthony, 
Feminism  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  pp.  216, 
219-220. 

1919. — Granting  of  woman  suffrage  in  the 
German  republic. — The  constitution  of  the  German 
republic  adopted  on  July  31,  iqiQ,  provided  for 
universal,  direct  and  secret  suffrage  for  both 
sexes.  As  in  the  other  new  European  republics 
formed  after  the  war,  there  was  a  single  direct 
leap  from  the  old  political  order  to  the  new,  with- 
out the  intermediary  processes  which  took  place  in 
the  older  democracies  of  England  and  the  United 
States.  Every  woman  twenty  years  old  or  more 
can  vote,  and  can  occupy  almost  any  public  office. 
In  1920,  there  were  about  1300  women  members  of 
city  councils  throughout   Germany. 

GREECE 

1921. — First  convention  of  women.  See  Greece: 
1920-1921. 

ICELAND 

1874-1915. — Woman  suffrage  with  high  age 
limit. — "As  was  the  case  in  Finland  and  Norway, 
public  sentiment  in  Iceland  was  rendered  particu- 
larly favorable  to  granting  suffrage  to  women  be- 
cause of  the  active  part  taken  by  women  in  a 
general  movement  for  national  independence.  In 
1874,  the  struggle  of  the  Icelandic  people  to 
achieve  at  least  a  measure  of  independence  of 
Danish  rule  ended  in  the  granting  of  a  separate 
Icelandic  Parliament;  and  in  1882  this  Parliament 
took  the  first  steps  toward  the  enfranchisement  of 
the  women  of  the  country  by  granting  the  munici- 
pal or  communal  franchise  to  tax-paying  widows 
and  spinsters.  In  1909,  this  was  widened  to  include 
all  women.  Tn  191 1,  a  measure  granting  universal 
suffrage — that  is,  removing  all  the  restrictions  from 
the  vote  for  both  men  and  women  of  voting  age 
— passed  both  Houses  in  Parliament.  As  the  Con- 
stitution provides  that  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution must  pass  two  sessions,  the  bill  was  rein- 
troduced in  1913,  passed  on  August  12,  1914,  and 
signed  by  the  King  of  Denmark  June  19,  1915. 
[See  Iceland:  1900-1915.]  It  fixes  the  voting  age 
for   women   at   forty   years,    to    be   gradually   de- 


creased until  it  is  the  same  as  that  of  men." — 
F.  M.  Bjorkman  and  A.  G.  Porritt,  ed.,  Woman 
suffrage   {The  Blue  Book),  pp.  81-82, 

ITALY 

1880-1920. — Women  patriots. — Leadership  of 
Countess  Martini. — Post-war  enfranchisement. 
— "The  movement  towards  suffrage  for  women  in 
Italy  is  not  new.  Anna  Maria  Mozzoni,  a  woman 
of  rare  intellect,  presented  a  woman  suffrage  peti- 
tion to  the  Italian  Parliament  about  1880.  Pa- 
triotic women  in  Italy,  as  always  greatly  aided 
the  revolution  which  established  a  constitutional 
government,  and  the  spirit  they  aroused  never  died. 
Unorganized  agitation  continued  the  education  they 
began  and  in  1908  a  National  Committee  was 
formed  in  Rome  to  work  definitely  for  the  suf- 
frage. This  committee  formed  branches  in  all 
the  chief  cities  of  Italy  and  under  the  direction 
of  Countess  Giacinta  Martini,  a  woman  remarkably 
endowed  with  feminine  grace,  strong  character, 
broad  intelligence  and  constancy  of  purpose,  began 
political  work  at  once,  laboring  to  elect  members 
of  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament  who  were 
favourable  to  woman  suffrage.  They  succeeded  in 
several  instances  in  carrying  their  purpose,  but  the 
only  definite  suffrage  legislation  .  .  .  attained  [be- 
fore the  World  War]  is  the  law  which  extends 
votes  for  women  in  trade  for  Boards  of  Trade 
upon  the  same  terms  as  men.  These  Boards 
form  a  sort  of  Court  for  the  adjustment  of  diffi- 
culties arising  between  employers  and  employees." 
— C.  C.  Catt,  World  review  of  woman  suffrage 
(S.  Mathews,  ed.,  Woman  Citizen's  Library,  v.  7: 
Woman  suffrage,  pt.  i,  pp.  1626-1627). — In  Decem- 
ber, 1920,  an  electoral  law  was  passed,  making  the 
suffrage  universal  for  men  and  women  not  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  See  Suffrage,  Manhood: 
Italy;    1919-1921. 

NETHERLANDS 

1883-1917. — Aletta  Jacobs  the  pioneer. — Asso- 
ciation formed. — Enfranchisement  of  women 
recommended. — Equal  suffrage  adopted. — "It  was 
Dr.  Aletta  Jacobs,  now  the  honoured  President 
of  Women's  Suffrage  Association  who  initiated  the 
Franchise  movement  in  the  Netherlands.  In  1883 
she  applied  in  the  character  of  a  ta.xpayer,  to  be 
placed  on  the  register  of  communal  voters,  and 
also  sent  a  petition  to  the  States-General  asking 
that  the  Parliamentary  Franchise  should  be  con- 
ferred on  women.  The  answer  was  that  always 
sent  to  first  demands,  a  decided  negative.  A  direct 
consequence  was  the  insertion  of  the  word  'male' 
in  the  new  State  Constitution  adopted  in  1887. 
Then,  in  1897,  200,000  men  were  added  to  the 
voters'  lists.  This  extension  of  the  Male  Suffrage, 
of  course,  made  the  position  of  the  women  more 
difficult  than  before.  StiTl,  interest  had  been 
aroused,  and  in  1894  a  Woman's  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion was  started,  which  drew  its  members  from 
all  over  the  country.  Much  propaganda  work  had 
to  be  done  before  the  Dutch  Suffrage  movement 
could  enter  the  field  of  practical  politics.  .  .  .  Early 
in  1907  the  State  Commission  appointed  to  revise 
the  Constitution  issued  its  report.  Six  out  of 
the  seven  members  recommended  the  eligibility  of 
women  to  all  governing  bodies.  But  Article  80  of 
the  Constitution,  which  deals  with  Parliamentary 
Suffrage,  was  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  re- 
port, and  left  to  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet.  On 
October  12th  the  Cabinet  published  the  draft  of 
the   proposed    changes.      Article   80    was   to    read: 
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'The  members  of  the  Second  Chamber  shall  be 
chosen  through  direct  election  by  the  voters  to  be 
appointed  by  law.'  The  Suffrage  Association  pro- 
posed that  'men  and  women'  should  be  substituted 
for  'voters,'  and  though  this  formula  was  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  Government,  they  introduced  into 
the  explanatory  remarks  strong  recommendations 
in  favour  of  the  enfranchisement  of  women." — 
A.  Zimmern,  Women's  suffrage  in  many  lands,  pp. 
72,  75. — In  1917,  an  electoral  reform  act  was 
passed,  by  the  terms  of  which  citizens  of  both 
se.xes  who  are  not  under  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  may  vote.     See  Netherlands:   1914-1918. 

NEW  ZEALAND 

1843-1894. — Germ  of  idea  of  woman  suffrage. 
— Slow  conversion  of  political  reformers. — En- 
franchisement of  women. — Anticipated  results. — 
Actual  results. — "It  is  a  mistake  to  represent  that 
women's  suffrage  was  brought  about  in  New  Zea- 
land suddenly  or,  as  it  were,  by  accident.  The 
women  of  New  Zealand  did  not,  as  has  sometimes 
been  said,  wake  up  one  fine  morning  in  1893  and 
find  themselves  enfranchised.  Sustained,  self- 
sacrificing,  painstaking,  and  well-organised  work 
for  women's  suffrage  had  been  going  on  in  the 
Colony  for  many  years.  The  germ  of  it  may  be 
traced  even  as  early  as  1843,  and  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  whose  names  are  con- 
nected with  New  Zealand  history  as  true  empire- 
builders  have  been  identified  with  the  movement, 
including  Mr.  John  Ballance,  Sir  Julias  Vogel,  Sir 
R.  Stout,  Sir  John  Hall,  and  Sir  George  Grey.  .  .  . 
Much  good  seed  had  been  sown  in  New  Zealand 
by  Mrs.  Miiller,  an  English  lady,  who  landed  in 
Nelson  in  1850.  .  .  .  An  American  lady,  Mrs.  Mary 
Clement  Leavitt,  visited  New  Zealand  in  1885  on 
behalf  of  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union.  Mrs.  Leavitt  was  a  great  organiser  and 
arranged  the  whole  of  the  work  of  the  Temperance 
Union  in  definite  'Departments,'  and  a  general 
superintendent  was  appointed  to  each.  There  was 
a  Franchise  Department,  the  general  superintendent 
of  which  was  Mrs.  Sheppard,  who,  from  1887,  be- 
came an  indefatigable  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
cautious  and  sensible  worker  for  the  extension  of 
the  Parliamentary  franchise  to  women.  She  was 
in  communication  with  Sir  John  Hall  and  other 
Parliamentary  leaders,  and  kept  in  close  touch  with 
the  whole  movement  until  it  was  successful.  .  .  . 
Differences  arose  among  New  Zealand  suffragists 
as  to  how  much  suffrage  women  ought  to  have, 
or  at  any  rate,  for  how  much  would  it  be  wise 
to  ask,  and  the  parties  were  called  the  'half  loafers' 
and  the  'whole  loafers.'  The  'no  bread'  party 
watched  these  differences  just  as  they  do  in  Eng- 
land, and  tried  unsuccessfully  to  profit  by  them. 
In  the  debate  on  Sir  John  Hall's  Women's  Suffrage 
resolution  in  1890,  Mr.  W.  P.  Reeves,  so  long 
known  in  England  as  the  Agent-General  for  New 
Zealand,  and  later  as  the  Director  of  the  London 
School  of  Economics,  and  also  as  an  excellent  friend 
of  women's  suffrage,  announced  himself  to  be  a 
'half  loafer';  indeed  he  advocated  the  restriction 
of  the  franchise  to  such  women,  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  who  had  passed  the  matriculation 
examination  of  the  university.  .  .  .  His  proposal 
for  a  high  educational  suffrage  test  for  women  did 
not  meet  with  support.  It  was  rejected  by  more 
robust  suffragists  as  'not  even  half  a  loaf,  only 
a  ginger  nut.'  .  .  .  After  the  Bill  (for  full  suffrage 
in  i8q3  (see  New  Zeai.ano:  1893))  had  passed 
both  Houses  a  solemn  petition  was  presented  by 
anti-suffragists,  who  were  members  of  the  Legisla- 


tive Council,  asking  the  Governor  to  withhold 
his  assent  on  the  ground  that  'it  would  seriously 
affect  the  rights  of  property  and  embarrass  the 
finances  of  the  colony,  thereby  injuriously  affecting 
the  public  creditor.'  .  .  .  New  Zealand  was  the 
first  British  Colony  to  enfranchise  her  women,  and 
was  also  the  first  British  Colony  to  send  her  sons 
to  stand  side  by  side  with  the  sons  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  battlefields  of  South  Africa ;  she  was  also 
the  first  British  Colony  to  cable  the  offer  of  a 
battleship  to  the  mother  country  in  the  spring  of 
1909.  She,  with  Australia,  was  the  first  part  of 
the  British  Empire  to  devise  and  carry  out  a. 
truly  national  system  of  defence,  seeking  the  ad- 
vice of  the  first  military  expert  of  the  mother 
country.  Lord  Kitchener,  to  help  them  to  do  it 
on  efficient  lines.  .  .  .  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
have,  since  they  adopted  women's  suffrage,  in- 
augurated many  important  social  and  economic 
reforms,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  wages 
boards — the  principle  of  the  minimum  wage  appHed 
to  women  as  well  as  to  men — -and  the  establish- 
ment of  children's  courts  for  juvenile  offenders. 
They  have  also  purged  their  laws  of  some  of  the 
worst  of  the  enactments  injurious  to  women." — 
M.  G.  Fawcett,  Women's  suffrage,  pp.  36-40. 

NORWAY 

1869-1907. — School  vote  for  mothers. — Mu- 
nicipal franchise. — Petition  for  full  suffrage. — 
Easy  victory. — "The  Suffrage  movement  [m  Nor- 
way] has  been  said  to  date  from  the  early  thirties, 
when  the  subject  first  began  to  be  discussed ;  but 
not  till  1869  was  a  public  meeting  held  to  advo- 
cate it.  In  1884  the  Society  of  Norwegian  Women 
was  started,  and  in  1885  Froken  Gina  Krog  founded 
a  society  at  Christiania,  whose  chief  aim  was  the 
granting  of  the  Municipal  Franchise  to  women. 
From  that  time  forward  there  was  a  steady  ad- 
vance, and  the  agitation  spread  over  the  country. 
Public  meetings  were  held,  lectures  delivered,  pe- 
titions signed,  and  everything  done  to  keep  the 
interest  aUve.  In  1889  women  with  children  re- 
ceived a  vote  for  School  Boards,  with  the  right 
to  stand  for  election.  In  1893  a  Suffrage  Bill 
actually  obtained  a  majority,  but  not  the  two- 
thirds  necessary  for  a  change  in  the  Constitution. 
Still,  this  was  very  encouraging  to  the  workers, 
and  in  1895  a  Women's  Suffrage  Association  was 
started,  which  was  reorganized  three  years  later 
as  the  National  Women's  Suffrage  Association.  In 
the  same  year  Universal  Suffrage  was  granted  to 
men.  In  1899  a  petition,  signed  by  12,000  women, 
was  printed,  and  a  copy  laid  on  the  place  of  every 
member  of  the  Storthing.  This  made  a  great  im- 
pression, and  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  future  consideiation.  When,  in  1901, 
a  proposal  to  extend  the  Municipal  Franchise  of 
men  was  brought  in,  the  Women's  Suffrage  .'\s- 
sociation  protested  against  any  further  increase 
in  the  number  of  male  voters  without  a  corre- 
sponding addition  to  the  Franchise  of  women. 
Their  demands  received  attention,  and  the  Mu- 
nicipal Suffrage  and  the  right  to  be  elected  were 
granted  to  women  taxpayers.  .  .  .  Then  came  1905, 
the  year  of  the  separation  from  Sweden.  When 
a  census  of  the  whole  male  population  was  taken 
on  the  question,  women  were  excluded  from  the 
inquiry,  as  though  the  question  of  nationality  were 
of  less  importance  to  women  than  men.  In  vain 
the  Women's  Suffrage  .\s5ociation  petitioned  the 
Storthing  to  admit  them  to  the  voting  of  the 
people,  which,  being  outside  the  scope  of  the  Con- 
.stitution,    might    easily    have    been    extended    to 
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them.  The  request  was  simply  disregarded.  Then 
the  women  resolved  to  taice  their  own  census. 
The  Suffrage  Association  collected  the  signatures 
of  300,000  women,  which  practically  included 
all  of  full  age,  expressing  their  adhesion  to  the 
resolution  of  June  7th.  This  was  presented 
to  the  Storthing,  accompanied  by  an  address. 
The  President  acknowledged  it  with  thanks,  and 
when,  at  the  afternoon  meeting,  he  reported  the 
matter  officially,  all  the  members  rose  and  listened 
standing  to  his  communication.  This  token  of 
respect  marked  the  recognition  of  women  as  citi- 
zens and  patriots.  .  .  .  From  January  to  June, 
1007,  they  were  kept  in  suspense.  At  last,  on 
June  14th,  the  Bill  was  reported  by  Mr.  Brygges- 
san,  who,  in  spite  of  serious  illness,  came  to  the 
House  to  speak  on  behalf  of  his  countrywomen. 
After  a  debate  of  only  two  hours  Women's  Suf- 
frage was  carried  by  06  to  23  votes.  It  is  con- 
ferred on  all  women,  married  or  single,  who  pay 
ta.xes  to  the  amount  of  400  kroner  (about  22/.)  in 
towns,  or  300  kroner  (about  16/.)  in  the  country, 
about  300,000  in  all." — A.  Zimmern,  Women's 
suffrage  in  many  lands,  pp.  43-45,  47. — See  also 
Norway:    1911-1913. 

ORIENTAL  LANDS 


1882-1913. — Municipal  vote  in  Burma. — Equal- 
ity in  cities  of  India. — Chinese  women  in  revo- 
lutionary assembly. — School  vote  in  Philip- 
pines.— Suffrage 'clubs  in  Japan. — "A  municipal 
government  was  granted  to  Rangoon,  the  Capital 
of  Burmah,  about  1882.  Women  were  given  a 
vote  upon  the  same  terms  with  men,  a  taxpaying 
qualification  being  required  of  both.  Buddhist, 
Mohammedan,  and  Confucian  women  not  only 
are  qualified  to  vote,  but  have  done  so  regularly 
for  many  years.  Several  cities  in  India,  including 
Bombay,  which  have  been  permitted  municipal 
self-government  by  the  British  Government,  have 
given  women  a  vote  upon  the  same  terms  as 
men.  Parsee,  Hindu,  and  Mohammedan  women 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  in  larsje 
numbers.  There  are  no  State  AssembHes  and  no 
National  Parliament,  so  that  a  municipal  vote 
is  all  the  self-government  accorded  to  men.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  reconstruction  after  the  Revo- 
lution, there  was  a  vigorous  demand  by  women 
of  Canton,  Shanghai,  Nanking,  Hankow,  and 
Peking,  for  a  vote  in  the  new  Republic.  The 
Revolutionists  of  Canton  Province  assigned  ten 
seats  to  women  in  the  Provincial  Assembly  (State 
Legislature)  and  decreed  that  these  places  should 
be  filled  by  the  votes  of  women.  All  women 
interested  were  permitted  to  vote  and  the  ten 
women  were  elected.  One  resigned  and  the  nine 
others  served.  They  were  all  educated  women, 
teachers,  or  wives  of  prominent  merchants.  They 
spoke  upon  all  measures  before  the  body  which 
interested  them  with  as  much  composure  as  any 
man  member  and  were  listened  to  with  dis- 
tinguished attention.  During  the  sittings  of  the 
provisional  constitutional  convention  at  Nanking 
about  thirty  women  demanded  a  hearing  and  pre- 
sented the  unusual  but  sound  plea  that  inasmuch 
as  they  had  been  members  of  the  Revolutionary 
Society  and  had  borne  all  the  burdens  it  im- 
posed, equally  with  men  members,  even  to  the 
risking  of  their  lives  in  the  war,  they  now  de- 
manded an  equal  share  in  the  privileges  resultant 
upon  that  war.  The  Convention  passed  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  its  belief  in  the  theory  of  woman 
suffrage  but  accompanied  it  by  the  further  be- 
lief   that    the   'time    was   not    ripe    for    it.'      The 
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Chinese  women  have  formed  a  National  Woma.i 
Suffrage  Association  which  was  admitted  to  mem- 
bership in  the  International  Woman  Suffrage 
Alliance  at  its  Congress  in  Budapest  in  June, 
1Q13,  forming  the  twenty-seventh  nation  repre- 
sented in  that  body.  Among  the  first  acts  of 
the  Philippine  Assembly  was  to  make  the  election 
of  women  on  school  boards  compulsory.  A  bill 
to  extend  suffrage  to  them  was  introduced  in  the 
Assembly,  but  was  not  pushed  as  it  was  believed 
that  the  American  Congress  would  veto  it." — 
C.  C.  Catt,  World  review  of  woman  suffrage 
(S.  Mathews,  ed..  Woman  Citizens  Library,  v.  7: 
Woman  suffrage,  pt.  i,  pp.  1638-1640). — • 
"Women's  political  enfranchisement  can  scarcely 
be  labelled  as  a  live  i.ssue  in  Japan*  it  is  a  ques- 
tion that  pulses  sluggishly.  The  level-headed  in 
the  ranks  of  new  women,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
quite  positively  assert  that  it  is  not  a  present 
question,  that  the  women  of  Japan  are  not  ready 
for  either  the  responsibility  the  right  would  bring 
nor  for  the  changes  resulting  from  the  greater 
freedom  that  would  fellow.  They  argue  that 
the  securing  of  the  ballot  now  might,  in  the 
reaction  that  would  follow,  retard  immeasurably 
woman's  advancement.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
suffrage  clubs  and  considerable  talk,  and  the  feel- 
ing is  apparent  that  at  some  future  day  not  so  far 
off  there  will  be  a  definite  deliberate  fight  for  the 
right  just  won  after  nearly  a  century's  siege  by 
her  VVestern  sisters." — E.  S.  Yule,  Japan's  new 
woman  (Scribner's  Magazine,  Sept.,  1921). — On 
the  other  hand,  Georgia,  the  new  soviet  republic 
of  the  Caucasus,  has  given  its  women  citizens 
equal  political  rights  with  the  men. — See  also 
Woman's  rights:    1900-1921. 


RUSSIA 

1905-1918. — Patriotic  services  of  women. — 
Woman's  congress. — Enfranchisement  by  Soviet 
republic. — "In  natural  response  to  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  action  allowed  at  the  time,  a  society 
called  the  Russian  Union  of  Defenders  of 
Women's  Rights,  was  .formed  in  1905.  It  joined 
its  demands  to  the  general  liberative  movement, 
emphasizing  its  claims  for  women.  Local  branches 
were  established  all  over  Russia  and  hope  beat 
high  in  the  hearts  of  Russian  men  and  women. 
.  .  .  For  many  years  women,  equally  with  men 
had  given  up  family  relations  and  domestic  peace 
that  they  might  preach  the  faith  of  'freedom  of 
conscience,  speech,  assembly,  and  associations'  for 
their  nation.  Hundreds  of  them  had  found  death 
upon  the  executioner's  block  and  thousands  more 
had  walked  the  trail  to  mysterious  and  dread 
Siberia.  Such  capacity  for  sacrifice  and  patriotic 
service  has  compelled  men  to  regard  women  as 
equal  comrades  in  the  struggle  for  the  common 
welfare.  ...  In  1909,  a  band  of  women,  some 
of  whom  were  connected  with  close  friends  of  the 
Government,  succeeded  in  securing  consent  to  hold 
a  Women's  Congress  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  con- 
cession was  made  with  the  provision  attached  that 
no  foreign  woman  should  be  permitted  to  attend 
the  Congress  and  that  the  program  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  Government  Censor.  Every  topic 
which  indicated  discussion  which  might  include 
criticism  of  the  established  order  was  carefully 
eliminated  by  the  Censor,  yet  for  one  entire  week 
hundreds  of  women  sat  together  in  a  convention 
and  the  press  of  St.  Petersburg,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Provinces  was  filled  with  the  news  of  that 
wonderful  phenomenon,  a  Woman's  Congress. 
When  women  went  home  to  their  own  Provinces, 
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inspired  by  new  hope  and  courage  and  asked  per- 
mission to  report  this  Congress  to  their  towns- 
women,  nearly  all  the  Governors  forbade  them  to 
do  it.  One  woman  returning  from  a  Congress  of 
the  International  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance,  gained 
permission  to  give  a  report  of  the  meeting,  but 
was  arrested  upon  the  charge  of  having  implied 
that  the  Russian  Government  was  'behind  the 
times'.  After  paying  a  fine  of  $50  and  giving 
a  promise  to  speak  no  more  upon  that  subject, 
she. was  given  her  freedom." — C.  C.  Catt,  World 
review  of  woman  suffrage  (S.  Mathews,  ed.. 
Woman  Citizen's  Library,  v.  7:  Woman  suffrage, 
pt.  I,  pp.  1633-1634). — By  the  constitution  of  the 
soviet  repubHc,  which  was  published  July  ig,  1918, 
the  franchise  is  granted  to  all  citizens  over  eighteen 
years  of  age,  who  are  earning  their  livelihood  by 
productive  labor,  irrespective  of  religion,  race, 
residence,  sex,  etc. — See  also  Russia,  Soviet  con- 
stitution  OF. 

Also  in:  L.  Wiener,  Interpretation  of  the  Rus- 
sian people. 

SWEDEN 

1845-1919. — Fredrika  Bremer,  and  her  initia- 
tion of  the  movement  for  enfranchisement  of 
women,  under  American  influence. — First  par- 
liamentary bills. — Municipal  suffrage. — Grant- 
ing of  full  suffrage. — "Fredrika  Bremer,  who  in 
1845  returned  from  a  journey  to  America,  where 
she  had  closely  studied  the  American  women's  fight 
for  suffrage,  began,  through  her  work  for  women's 
liberation,  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  harvest 
which  now  at  last  is  to  be  reaped.  In  1884  the 
first  bill  embodying  the  right  of  women  to  vote 
on  the  same  terms  as  men  was  introduced  into 
the  second  Chamber  by  the  liberal-minded  jour- 
nalist, F.  T.  Borg.  This  motion  was  dropped  and 
the  next  one  did  not  appear  until  1Q02,  when  C. 
A.  Lindhagen,  a  socialistic  mayor,  brought  forward 
a  new  motion  on  women's  suffrage.  Then  followed 
bill  upon  bill.  The  Social-Democratic  as  well 
as  the  Liberal  parties  introduced  in  their  programs 
'the  women's  political  suffrage.'  But  all  these 
various  bills  were  rejected,  the  reason  given  being 
that  the  women's  suffrage  question  could  not  be 
taken  with  the  men's,  as  the  latter  had  first  to  be 
cleared  up.  In  the  year  1912,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Liberal  Ministry,  with  Karl  Staaff  as 
Prime  Minister,  the  first  royal  proposition  as  to 
women's  suffrage  on  the  same  terms  as  men  was 
presented.  The  proposition  was  also  supported  by 
the  constitutional  committee  and  approved  by  the 
Second  Chamber  of  the  House.  But  the  Con- 
servative First  Chamber  rejected  it.  The  royal 
proposition  of  1Q18  met  with  the  same  fate.  (In 
Sweden  every  change  in  the  Constitution  has  to 
pass  two  sessions  of  Parliament  in  order  to  become 
law.)  During  all  these  years  the  women  of  Sweden 
did  not  lose  courage,  but  they  continued  to  work 
assiduously  for  their  cause.  In  February,  igo6, 
a  petition  containing  142,128  names  was  delivered 
and  in  1914  another  petition  was  raised  to  which 
351,454  women  attached  their  names.  Suddenly 
in  1Q18  the  situation  changed  in  the  extraordinary 
meeting  of  the  Riksdag,  when  the  resistance  of 
the  Conservative  Party  in  the  First  Chamber  was 
broken.  Through  the  pressure  of  the  great  events 
in  the  outer  world,  the  new  municipal  laws  went 
through,  which  bestowed  'universal  and  common 
suffrage'  on  all  citizens,  men  and  women  alike, 
from  the  age  of  23.  A  promise  was  given  that  in 
the  spring  the  Swedish  woman  should  reap  her 
reward  for  her  hard  and  patient  work  for  women's 
suffrage." — Christian    Science    Monitor,    July     25, 


1919. — On  May  24,  1919,  the  promise  that  women 
should  receive  national  suffrage  was  fulfilled. — See 
also  Suffrage,  Manhood:    Sweden. 

UNITED   STATES 

1647-1848. — Preliminaries  to  the  organized 
movement  for  women's  suffrage  in  the  United 
States. — Women's  suffrage  in  colonial  period. — 
Women's  suffrage  in  New  Jersey. — Early  suf- 
fragists.— "As  America  was  the  first  country  in 
which  was  made  the  experiment  of  a  representa- 
tive government  by  men,  it  is  natural  that  it 
should  be  the  first  in  which  women  asked  a  rep- 
resentation. The  very  first  woman  to  make  this 
demand,  so  far  as  known,  was  Mistress  Margaret 
Brent,  of  Maryland,  in  1647.  She  was  heir  of  Lord 
Calvert,  the  brother  of  Lord  Baltimore,  and  execu- 
tor of  the  estates  of  both  in  the  colony,  and  as 
representation  in  the  Legislature  was  based  on 
property,  she  demanded  'place  and  voyce' — two 
votes — in  that  body.  Her  petition  was  hotly  de- 
bated for  several  hours  and  finally  denied.  The 
precedent  was  then  established  which  Legislatures 
have  been  following  ever  since  when  women  have 
petitioned  for  'place  and  voyce.'  The  colonial 
records  of  Massachusetts  show  that  women  prop- 
erty holders  voted  under  the  Old  Province  Charter 
from  1691  to  1780  for  all  elective  officers.  When  a 
Constitution  was  adopted  they  were  excluded  from 
a  vote  for  Governor  and  Legislature,  but  retained 
it  for  other  officials.  Under  the  close  restrictions 
not  one-fourth  of  the  men  could  vote.  In  March, 
1776,  Mrs.  Abigail  Adams  wrote  to  her  husband, 
John  .^dams,  in  the  Continental  Congress:  'I  long 
to  hear  that  you  have  declared  an  independency, 
and,  by  the  way,  in  the  new  code  of  laws  which 
I  suppose  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  make,  I 
desire  you  would  remember  the  ladies  and  be  more 
generous  and  favorable  to  them  than  were  your 
ancestors.  Do  not  put  such  unlimited  power  into 
the  hands  of  husbands.  Remember  all  men  would 
be  tyrants  if  they  could.  If  particular  care  and 
attention  are  not  paid  to  the  ladies  we  are  deter- 
mined to  foment  a  rebelHon,  and  will  not  hold 
ourselves  bound  to  obey  any  laws  in  which  we 
have  no  voice  or  representation.'  As  Mrs.  Adams 
used  the  plural  'we'  she  undoubtedly  spoke  also 
for  Mrs.  Mercy  Otis  Warren,  Mrs.  Hannah  Lee 
Corbin  and  other  women  of  influence  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  leading  men  of  the  Revolution. 
In  1778,  Mrs.  Corbin,  sister  of  Richard  Henry  Lee, 
of  Virginia,  presented  her  own  petition  for  the 
right  to  vote.  The  Continental  Congress  left  the 
suffrage  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  States  in  their 
constitutions  and  New  Jersey  was  the  only  one 
which  conferred  it  on  women,  its  constitution  giving 
the  franchise  to  'all  inhabitants  worth  $250,  etc' 
In  1790  a  revision  of  the  election  law  used  the 
words  'he  or  she,'  thus  emphasizing  the  inclusion 
of  women  in  the  electorate.  Enough  women  voted 
to  gain  the  enmity  of  politicians,  and  in  1807 
the  Legislature  passed  an  arbitrary  act  limiting 
the  suffrage  to  'white  male  citizens.'  This  was 
clearly  a  usurpation  of  authority,  as  the  constitution 
could  be  legally  changed  only  by  action  of  the 
voters.  In  1826  Frances  Wright,  a  young  Scotch- 
woman of  beauty,  education  and  wealth,  came  to 
the  United  States  to  carry  out  ideas  similar  to 
those  put  into  practice  by  Robert  Dale  Owen  in 
his  colony  at  New  Harmony,  Ind.  She  joined 
Mr.  Owen  in  the  publication  of  a  paper  putting 
forth  many  advanced  theories  and  claiming  entire 
equality  of  rights  for  women.  For  several  years 
she    presented    these    from    the   platform    and    was 
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the  first  to  bring  the  question  of  woman  suffraRe 
thus  before  the  public,  where  it  met  with  almost 
universal  derision.  In  1836  Ernestine  L.  Rose, 
daughter  of  a  Rabbi  in  Poland,  banished  from  her 
native  country  because  of  her  progressive  ideas, 
came  to  this  one.  She  was  but  twenty-six  years  old, 
handsome  and  eloquent,  and  her  lectures  on  the 
Science  of  Government  drew  crowded  houses  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  She  advocated  the  full 
enfranchisement  of  women  and  was  the  first  to 
urge  them  to  secure  the  repeal  of  laws  which 
affected  their  interests.  In  the  winter  of  1836-7 
she  circulated  a  petition  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  a 
law  that  would  enable  a  married  woman  to  hold 
property,  and  could  get  only  five  signatures,  in- 
cluding men  and  women,  but  she  carried  these  to 
the  Legislature  and  addressed  that  body  in  behalf 
of  such  a  law.  She  kept  up  this  work  steadily, 
and  by  1840  she  had  associated  with  her  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton,  Paulina  Wright  Davis  and  Lydia 
Mott.  They  continued  their  petitions  and  addresses 
to  the  Legislature  until  1848,  when  for  the  first 
time  the  Common  Law  was  changed  to  give  prop- 
erty rights  to  married  women,  and  thereafter  they 
devoted  themselves  to  working  for  the  suffrage. 
While  these  individual  efforts  were  being  made  the 
great  Anti-Slavery  question  was  growing  more  mo- 
mentous. In  1828  Sarah  and  Angelina  Grimke,  of 
South  Carolina,  emancipated  their  slaves,  came 
North  and  by  their  impassioned  speeches  aroused 
public  sentiment.  Garrison  soon  entered  the  con- 
test, and  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  was 
formed.  From  the  beginning  women  were  promi- 
nently identified  with  this  movement,  and  the 
names  of  Lucretia  Mott,  Lydia  Maria  Child,  Maria 
Weston  Chapman,  Abby  Kelly,  Abby  Hopper  Gib- 
bons and  many  others  soon  became  widely  known. 
The  whole  question  of  human  rights  was  thoroughly 
canvassed  and  women  then  began  to  recognize 
their  own  and  to  take  part  in  the  business  meet- 
ings and  public  deba'tes  of  the  Society.  This 
aroused  violent  opposition  and  in  1839  the  So- 
ciety was  rent  in  twain  on  this  point.  The  half 
sustaining  the  rights  of  women  comprised  Garrison, 
Phillips,  Pierpont,  Pillsbury,  Thompson,  Foster, 
Stanton,  Gerrit  Smith — nearly  all  of  those  who 
carried  the  abolition  of  slavery  to  success.  Thence- 
forth these  men  became  the  champions  of  woman's 
rights,  including  that  of  the  ballot,  and  the  women 
added  to  their  appeals  for  the  slaves  others  for 
their  own  legal  and  political  library.  The  question 
of  woman's  rights  to  take  public  part  in  this  move- 
ment was  carried  to  the  World's  Anti-Slavery  Con- 
vention in  London,  in  June,  1840,  which  refused 
to  recognize  the  women  delegates  from  the  United 
States,  who  included  Lucretia  Mott  and  Mrs.  Wen- 
dell Phillips.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Mrs.  Mott 
and  Mrs.  Stanton,  a  bride,  decided  that  on  their 
return  to  the  United  States  they  would  organize 
a  movement  especially  for  the  rights  of  women. 
In  many  localities  there  began  to  be  signs  of  an 
awakening  on  the  part  of  women.  Margaret  Fuller, 
one  of  a  coterie  of  thinkers  in  Boston,  in  her 
writings  and  semi-public  addresses  in  1840  de- 
manded political  rights  for  women.  In  1845  the 
Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  a  leader  of  thought  in  New 
York  State,  preached  a  sermon  in  his  church  in 
Syracuse  declaring  that  the  wrongs  of  women  could 
not  be  redressed  until  they  had  political  power. 
In  1847  Lucy  Stone,  just  graduated  from  Oberlin 
College,  began  speaking  on  Women's  rights.  Soon 
afterwards  Lucretia  Mott  published  a  'discourse  on 
Woman,'  in  answer  to  a  lecture  which  Richard  H. 
Dana  was  giving  in  many  cities  ridiculing  the  idea 
of  political  eauality  for  women.     In  various  parts 


of  the  country  women  began  establishing  papers, 
wTiting  books  anrl  giving  lectures  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  rights  of  women.  The  thought 
was  slowly  working  like  a  leaven,  quickened  by 
the  interest  they  felt  in  the  questions  of  temper- 
ance and  slavery." — I.  H.  Harper,  Brief  history  of 
woman   suffrage,   pp.    1-5. 

1848-1851. — First  organized  agitation. — Seneca 
Falls  convention. — Declaration  of  woman's 
rights. — Reform  of  state  laws. — Beginning  of 
annual  suffrage  conventions. — Alliance  of  suf- 
fragists with  other  types  of  social  reformers. — 
"Lucretia  Mott,  Martha  C.  Wright,  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton,  and  Mary  Ann  McClintock  in  1848  issued 
a  call  in  the  Seneca  County  Courier  for  a  Woman's 
Rights  Convention  to  be  held  at  Seneca  Falls  in 
New  York.  The  gathering  was  somewhat  local; 
but  from  those  present  came  a  Declaration  of 
Sentiments,  fashioned  after  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  a  series  of  resolutions.  The  Decla- 
ration set  forth  that  man  had  monopolized  all 
profitable  employments,  had  shut  woman  from  all 
roads  to  wealth  and  distinction ;  had  denied  her 
a  higher  education  by  closing  the  colleges  against 
her;  had  made  her,  if  married,  civilly  dead,  and, 
if  single,  ta.xed  her  to  support  a  government  in 
which  she  had  no  share;  had  forced  her  to  submit 
to  laws  in  the  formation  of  which  she  had  no 
voice;  had  never  suffered  her  to  use  her  inalienable 
right  to  vote,  thereby  leaving  her  without  represen- 
tation in  the  halls  of  legislation;  had  taken  from 
her  all  right  in  property  even  to  the  wages  she 
earned,  had  assigned  her  in  the  church  a  sub- 
ordinate position,  claiming  apostolic  authority  for 
her  e.xclusion  from  the  ministry,  and  had  en- 
deavored by  every  way  he  could  to  destroy  her 
confidence  in  her  own  powers;  lessen  her  self- 
respect  and  make  her  willing  to  lead  a  dependent 
and  abject  life.  A  hundred  men  and  women 
signed  the  Declaration.  In  substance  the  resolutions 
were  that  woman  was  man's  equal,  that  all  laws 
which  put  her  in  a  position  inferior  to  that  of 
man  were  contrary  to  the  great  precept  of  nature 
and  of  no  force  or  authority;  that  women  ought 
to  be  enlightened  as  to  the  laws  under  which 
they  lived  that  they  might  no  longer  publish  their 
degradation  by  saying  they  were  satisfied  with 
their  position,  nor  show  their  ignorance  by  assert- 
ing they  had  all  the  rights  they  wanted;  that 
woman  had  too  long  rested  content  in  the  narrow 
limits  worked  out  for  her  by  corrupt  customs  and 
a  perverted  application  of  the  Scriptures,  that  it 
was  time  for  her  to  move  in  the  sphere  assigned 
to  her  by  the  Creator,  and  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  women  of  America  to  secure  their  sacred 
right  to  vote.  After  a  session  of  two  days  the 
convention  adjourned  to  meet  two  weeks  later  at 
Rochester,  where  it  was  resolved  to  petition  the 
legislature  to  grant  women  the  right  to  vote, 
and  to  petition  year  after  year  till  it  was  obtained; 
that  as  all  governments  derived  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  women  who 
were  not  represented  ought  not  to  be  taxed;  that 
the  assumption  of  the  law  to  settle  the  estates  of 
men  who  died  without  wills,  leaving  widows,  was 
an  insult  to  women ;  that  the  husband  had  no 
right  to  hire  out  the  wife,  collect  her  wages,  and 
appropriate  them  to  his  own  use ;  that  the  promise 
of  obedience  in  the  marriage  contract  was  a  hideous 
and  barbarous  custom  which  should  be  overthrown ; 
and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  woman  to  assume  as 
soon  as  possible  her  true  position  of  equality  in 
the  social  circle,  the  Church,  and  the  State.  To 
the  newspapers  of  that  day  the  proceedings  of  the 
two   conventions   were  a   source   of   much  amuse- 
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ment.    Under  such  headings  as  'The  Reign  of  Petti- 
coats,' 'Office-seeking  Women,'  'Bolting  among  the 
Ladies,'  'Insurrection  among  the  Women,'   journal 
after  journal  made  fun  of  'the  Amazons'  and  their 
claims.     But  the  movement  was  not  to  be  checked 
by   ridicule.     Indeed,   New   York,   by   act   of   1848 
and  1849,  put  married  women  on  an  equality  with 
their  husbands,  and  empowered  them   to  hold,   in 
their   own    name,    convey,   and   devise    real    estate 
and   personal   property.      In    1850    the    women    of 
Ohio  were  summoned  to  gather  at  Salem  to  take 
steps  to  secure  recognition  of  their  rights,  and  the 
extension    of    the   privileges    of    government    with- 
out regard  to  sex  or  color.     From  this  assemblage 
came  a  memorial  to  the  convention  which  met  soon 
after  to  revise  the  constitution  of  Ohio,  and  an  ap- 
peal to  the  women  of  the  State.     They   were  re- 
minded that  the  political  condition  of  women  was 
httle    better    than   that    of    the   slave.      They    had 
neither  part  nor  lot   in  the  formation   nor  in   the 
administration  of  government.    They  cast  no  votes, 
held  no  offices,  were  answerable  to  laws  they  had 
no   share   in   making,   and   were   taxed   to   support 
a   government  in  the  direction  of  which  they  had 
no  voice.     They   were   reminded  that  a   wife   was 
almost    at   the   mercy    of   her   husband.     If   debts 
were  due  her  he  could  collect  them.     If  she  earned 
money   it   was  his.     He   controlled   the   income   of 
her  real  estate  and  all  her  personal  property,  unless 
especially  secured  to  her,  became  his  at  the  altar, 
and   could   be   disposed    of   in    spite   of   her.     She 
could   make  no   contracts  binding   him   or  herself. 
In  no  instance  could  she  sue  or  be  sued  alone  in 
a   civil   action,   nor   could   she   in   any   State,  save 
Ohio,  make   a   will.     They   were  besought   to   rise 
from   the   lethargy   of   ages,   assert   their   rights   as 
human    beings,    and    demand    their    true    position 
as   co-workers    with    their   brethren    in    the    world 
of    action.      The    Salem    convention    had    scarcely 
adjourned  when   some   women   attending   an   anti- 
slavery   meeting   in    Boston   laid   plans   for   a   Na- 
tional   Woman's    Rights    Convention    to    meet    in 
Worcester  in   the  autumn   [1850].     Citizens  of  six 
States  signed  the  call,  and  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  representing  eleven   States,  came  to  the 
convention.     By  these  it   was  resolved  that  every 
human  being  required  to  obey  a  law  was  entitled 
to  a  voice  in  the  enactment  of  that  law ;  that  every 
human  being  whose  labor  or  property  was  taxed  to 
support  [the]  government   was  entitled   to  a  direct 
share   in   the   administration   of   that   government; 
that  political  rights  acknowledged  no  sex,  and  that 
the  word   'male'  ought  to  be  stricken  from  every 
State  constitution.     The  law  of  property  as  affect- 
ing  married   persons   ought    to   be   thoroughly   re- 
vised;    all     civil     and     professional     employments 
thrown   open   to   women,  and   the   wrongs  of   two 
million  slave  women  of  the  South,  'the  most  grossly 
wronged  and  foully  outraged  of  all  women,'  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten.   'Equality  before  the  law  with- 
out distinction  of  sex  or  color'  was  the  motto  to  be 
inscribed    dn    the    banner    of    every    party    which 
claimed  to  represent  the  humanity,  civilization,  and 
the  progres-s  of  the  age.    Woman's  Rights  Conven- 
tions  now   became   of   yearly   occurrence.     During 

185 1  they  were  held  at  Akron,  Ohio,  at  Dublin, 
Indiana,  and  at  Worcester.   Massachusetts;   during 

1852  at  Westchester,  Pennsylvania,  at  Syracuse, 
New  York,  and  at  Massillon,  Ohio.  By  that  time 
the  movement  had  reached  Kentucky,  which  em- 
powered any  widow  having  a  child  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years  to  vote  in  person 
or  by  letter,  at  any  election  for  trustees  of  a 
school  district.  [This  was  the  first  modern  recog- 
nition of  the  right  of  women  to  vote.]    A  petition 


to  the  New  York  Legislature  set  forth  that,  although 
[the]  act  of  1848  and  1849  had  placed  married 
women  on  an  equality  with  men,  and  given  them 
the  same  right  to  hold,  convey,  and  devise  real 
and  personal  property,  nevertheless  women,  married 
and  single,  still  suffered  under  grievous  legal  dis- 
abilities. Therefore,  they  asked  for  a  revision 
of  the  statutes,  and  absolute  equality  of  men  and 
women.  The  select  committee  which  reported  on 
the  petition  recommended  that  the  wife  have  the 
right  to  collect  and  control  the  earnings  of  herself 
and  children,  when  neglected  by  her  husband,  and 
a  voice  in  the  disposition  of  a  child  when  ap- 
prenticed or  put  under  a  guardian.  But  the  re- 
formers wanted  more  than  this,  and  stated  their 
demands  in  a  call  for  a  national  convention  to 
meet  at  Boston  in  June  [1851].  To  it  were  invited 
all  who  believed  in  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair 
day's  work;  in  the  equal  right  of  all  children  in 
the  community  to  all  public  provision  for  educa- 
tion; in  the  right  of  human  beings  to  determine 
their  own  sphere  of  action;  in  trial  by  a  jury 
of  their  peers;  all  who  believed  taxation  without 
representation  was  tyranny;  and  all  who  believed 
in  the  right  of  adult  Americans  to  have  a  voice  in 
directing  the  government  whose  laws  they  must 
obey.  The  crowds  which  came  to  the  Woman's 
Rights  Convention  were  composed  of  anti-slavery 
leaders,  male  and  female,  and  their  ardent  followers, 
temperance  agitators,  and  social  reformers  great 
and  small." — J.  B.  McMaster,  History  of  the  people 
oj  the  Ihiited  States,  v.  8,  pp.  118-121. 

1850-1900.  —  Development  of  great  leaders, 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton, 
Lucy  Stone  and  others. — Two  leading  associa- 
tions.— Prosecution  of  Miss  Anthony. — Efforts 
for  Federal  amendment. — "From  1850  to  i860,  a 
national  suffrage  convention  was  held  in  the  United 
States  each  year,  with  one  exception.  State  con- 
ventions, attended  by  some  of  the  leading  spirits, 
were  held  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  out  of  which  grew  State 
organizations  with  local  auxiliaries.  Indiana  boasts 
the  first  State  organization.  The  New  York  con- 
vention of  1853  was  afterwards  called  the  Mob 
Convention.  .  .  .  Lucy  Stone,  silver-voiced,  gentle 
to  look  upon  but  with  the  courage  of  a  lioness,  had 
graduated  from  Oberlin  in  1847,  and  started  forth 
single-handed  and  alone  to  conquer  the  world  for 
Woman's  Rights.  She  now  went  through  Massa- 
chusetts from  town  to  town  engaging  the  town 
hall,  nailing  up  her  own  advertising  and  conducting 
her  own  meetings.  Her  auditors  came  'to  scorn 
and  went  away  to  praise.'  ...  In  the  period  from 
August,  1854  to  1855,  Miss  [Susan  B.]  .\nthony 
had  held  meetings  in  54  of  the  61  counties  of  New- 
York,  and  conventions  at  Saratoga,  then  a  favorite 
summer  resort  of  the  leisurely  well-to-do,  had 
already  become  an  established  and  exceedingly 
popular  feature.  .  .  .  After  one  convention,  Grace 
Greenwood,  a  distinguished  writer,  said:  'Lucretia 
Mott  may  be  said  to  be  the  soul  of  this  movement, 
and  Mrs.  Stanton  the  mind,  the  swift,  keen  in- 
telligence. Miss  .\nthony  alert,  aggressive  and 
indefatigable,  is  its  nervous  energy,  its  propulsive 
force.'  All  three  were  at  work,  lecturing,  inspiring, 
organizing,  planning,  raising  money." — C.  C.  Catt 
and  N.  R.  Shuler,  Woman  suffrage  and  politics,  pp. 
26,  28-2Q.— "At  the  end  of  the  [Civil  War],  the 
suffrage  leaders  again  took  up  work  for  women. 
But  they  found  that  even  their  friends  were  not 
willing  to  do  anything  for  the  women  which  would 
embarrass  them  in  regard  to  their  work  for  the 
negroes.  When  the  XIV  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution was  drawn  up.  Miss  Anthony  and  Mrs. 
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Stanton  were  dismayed  to  find  that  in  the  second 
section  the  word  male  was  introduced,  the  first 
introduction  of  the  word  in  the  United  States 
Constitution,  thus  sanctioning  the  exclusion  of 
women  from  the  suffra^^e.  Tliis  was  in  1868.  In 
the  tollowinR  year  when  the  XV  Amendment  was 
before  Congress  a  strong  effort  was  made  by  the 
suffragists  to  obtain  the  insertion  of  the  word  sex, 
along  with  'race,  color  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude,'  in  order  that  the  women  might  be 
enfranchised  along  with  the  negroes.  All  their 
efforts  were  unavailing.  .  .  .  One  result  of  the 
preference  shown  to  the  negroes  was  the  formation 
of  the  two  great  national  woman  suffrage  associa- 
tions. Previous  to  1S69  there  had  been  an  Equal 
Rights  Association  which  had  for  its  object  to 
promote  the  interests  of  both  negroes  and  women. 
The  XIII,  XIV,  and  XV  Amendments  safeguarded 
the  rights  of  the  negroes,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  form  associations  which  had  as  their  sole  pur- 
pose to  obtain  the  suffrage  for  women.  The  Na- 
tional Woman  Suffrage  Association  was  formed  at 
a  convention  in  New  York  on  May  15,  1869,  and 
in  November  the  American  Woman  Suffrage  As- 
sociation was  organized  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Eliza- 
beth Cady  Stanton  and  Susan  B.  Anthony  were 
the  leaders  in  the  National  Association;  Lucy  Stone 
and  Julia  Ward  Howe  took  the  leadership  of  the 
American  Association.  The  two  associations  dif- 
fered chiefly  on  the  question  of  policy.  Miss  An- 
thony and  Mrs.  Cady  Stanton  considered  the 
Federal  Amendment  the  most  important  object  of 
work,  while  Mrs.  Howe  and  Lucy  Stone  thought 
it  wiser  to  work  for  suffrage  state  by  state.  The 
National  Association,  however,  gave  hearty  as- 
sistance in  state  campaigns,  notably  in  the  Kansas 
campaign  of  188 1.  .  .  .  For  several  years  .  .  .  some 
of  the  leading  suffragists  were  convinced  that 
women  were  enfranchised  under  the  XIV  Amend- 
ment— under  the  provision  that  'no  state  shall 
make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the 
privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States.'  In  1872  Miss  Anthony  determined  to 
make  a  test  and  with  ...  [a  number  of]  other 
women  she  registered  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  On 
November  sth  she  cast  her  vote.  For  this  crime 
she  was  prosecuted  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. She  was  fined  $100,  a  fine  which  she  at  once 
refused  to  pay  and  which  was  never  exacted.  An- 
other attempt  was  made  to  obtain  the  vote  for 
women  under  the  XIV  Amendment.  The  case 
this  time  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
decided  against  the  claim  made  by  Mrs.  Virginia 
L.  Minor,  that,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
the  registrar  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  had  no  right  to 
refuse  to  register  her  as  a  voter.  The  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  ended  attempts  to  obtain 
the  vote  under  the  XIV  Amendment,  and  Miss 
Anthony  then  turned  her  attention  to  securing 
the  passage  of  a  new  amendment — one  that  should 
do  for  women  what  the  XV  Amendment  had  done 
for  the  negroes.  .  .  .  During  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed, suffragists  directed  their  efforts  towards 
obtaining  the  vote  in  two  ways — through  the  states 
and  by  means  of  the  Federal  Amendment.  .  .  . 
The  first  introduction  of  the  amendment  in  Con- 
gress was  in  the  Senate  on  January  10,  1878,  by 
Senator  Sargent.  In  1878  it  was  reported  ad- 
versely to  the  Senate  from  committee;  but  in  the 
following  year  the  adverse  report  of  the  majority 
was  accompanied  by  a  favorable  report  from  the 
minority  of  the  committee.  Since  1878,  it  has 
been  introduced  by  the  National  Woman  Suffrage 
Association  in  each  succeeding  Congress — Miss 
Anthony    herself    undertaking    the    burden    of    the 


work  until  i^qo.  ...  In  the  meantime  the  two 
suffrage  associations  had  united  under  the  name 
National-American  Woman  Suffrage  Association. 
Mrs.  Stanton  was  elected  in  1890  president  of  the 
new  organization,  and  Miss  Anthony  and  Lucy 
Stone  were  both  associated  with  her  in  its  leader- 
ship. In  1892  Mi.ss  Anthony  became  president  and 
Rev.  Anna  H.  Shaw  vice-president.  Miss  Anthony 
remained  at  the  head  until  1900,  when  she  was 
succeeded  by  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt.  Four 
years  later,  Mrs.  Catt  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Shaw, 
who  remained  in  the  presidency  until  1915,  when 
Mrs.  Catt  returned  to  the  helm.  It  was  not  until 
1900  that  the  Association  had  regular  headquarters 
in  New  York  City.  During  its  earlier  years  its 
business  was  conducted  chiefly  from  Miss  An- 
thony's home  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  In  1895,  Mrs. 
Rachel  Foster  Avery,  who  for  twenty-one  years 
was  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Association, 
opened  office  headquarters  in  her  home  at  Phila- 
delphia. In  1903  the  Association  removed  its  head- 
quarters to  Warren,  Ohio,  where  they  were  under 
the  charge  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Taylor  Upton.  Six 
years  later  the  Association  again  made  its  home 
in  New  York." — F.  M.  Bjorkman  and  A.  G.  Porritt, 
ed.,  Woman  suffrage  (The  Blue  Book),  pp.  18-23. 
1851-1920.— State  by  state  gains.— Formation 
of  Woman's  party. — Fourth  generation  of  work- 
ers.— Political  trickery. — Confusion  with  liquor 
question. — Nineteenth  Amendment. — "Meanwhile 
the  statutory  discriminations  against  woman  were 
disappearing  and  she  was  even  obtaining  political 
rights.  In  1869  Wyoming  Territory  and  in  1870 
Utah  Territory  granted  the  suffrage  to  women.  Con- 
gress withdrew  the  right  in  Utah  in  1887,  but  equal 
suffrage  was  incorporated  into  the  constitutions  of 
both  Utah  and  Wyoming  when  they  attended 
statehood.  In  1893  Colorado  and  in  1896  Idaho 
[see  Idaho:  1883-1907]  entered  the  equal-suffrage 
column.  Many  other  States  also  permitted  women 
to  vote  in  school  and  other  special  elections.  .  .  . 
By  1916  seven  more  States — Oregon,  Washington, 
California,  Arizona,  Nevada,  Montana,  and  Kansas 
— had  conferred  full  suffrage  rights  on  women, 
while  Illinois  permitted  them  to  vote  for  presi- 
dential electors  and  for  certain  local  officers.  [See 
Illinois:  1913.]  In  1917  the  great  State  of  New 
York  joined  the  procession,  reversing  a  contrary 
verdict  rendered  two  years  before.  In  many  other 
States,  however,  suffrage  was  defeated  during  these 
years,  and  leaders  of  the  movement  sought  eagerly 
to  secure  nation-wide  suffrage  by  federal  action." — 
P.  L.  Haworth,  United  States  in  our  oivn  times, 
PP-  .517-518.— By  1912,  although  the  suffrage  agita- 
tion in  the  states  was  vigorous  and  progressive,  in 
Washington  the  efforts  for  the  Federal  amendment 
had  practically  lapsed.  The  National  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  maintained  a  Con- 
gressional Committee  in  the  capital,  and  amend- 
ments were  presented  yearly;  but  there  was  no 
Federal  campaign.  The  suffrage  movement  itself, 
which  was  now  engaging  the  energies  oi  the  fourth 
generation  of  women,  was  never  more  flourishing, 
although  confined  to  the  separate  states.  A  new 
impetus  which  turned  the  attention  of  suffragists 
to  the  national  field  is  largely  to  be  credited  to 
the  new  Woman's  party  which  sprang  up  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Alice  Paul.  As  chairman 
of  the  Congressionaf  Committee  of  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  Miss  Paul 
came  to  Washington  in  1912  bringing  fresh  en- 
thusiasm and  determination.  Under  her  leadership 
in  the  next  eight  years  a  new  political  party  of 
fifty  thousand  members  Ame  into  existence,  and 
a   headquarters  established  in   Washington   became 
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the  center  of  the  younger  and  more  radical  forces 
of  suffrage.    "Although  the  militant  movement  had 
divided  opinion,  ...  it  taught  many  suffragists  the 
world  around  that  spectacular  events  carried  suf- 
frage   messages    to    the    masses    of    the    people    as 
suffrage   appeals   to   reason    never   could,   and   im- 
mediately such  features,  shorn  of  mihtant  character, 
were  introduced  into  State  campaigns  in  America. 
.  .  When,    therefore,    after    the    annual    suffrage 
convention  of  November,  191 2,  Miss  Alice  Paul,  an 
American  who  had  done  prison  duty  in  the  English 
campaign,   approached   the    National   Suffrage   As- 
sociation,  of   which   Dr.   Shaw   was   the   president, 
with  the  suggestion  that  she  be  permitted  to   or- 
ganize  a   suffrage   parade    at    the   Presidential   in- 
augural in  March,   1913,  and  offered  to   raise   the 
necessary    funds,    the    Board    gladly    accepted    the 
offer.  ...  In    the    struggle    from    which    the    final 
woman  suffrage  victory  was  now  about  to  emerge 
four  groups  of  fighting  forces  were  engaged.    They 
were  the  Suffragists,  the  Liquor  Interests,  the  Anti- 
Suffragists  and  the  Prohibitionists.     In  the  suffrage 
army  there  were  over  two  million  women  enlisted. 
The  parent  body,  the  National  American   Woman 
Suffrage  Association,  directed  the  activities  of   the 
great  mass  of  them,  while  the  Woman's  Party  [the 
outgrowth  of  Miss   Paul's  activities]   projected  its 
entirely  separate  and  often  conflicting  program  for 
the    group    of     militants.      When     victory     finally 
perched   upon    the   banners   of   the   suffragists   the 
National  Suffrage  Association  had  direct  auxiliaries 
in  46  States  of  the  Union  and  these  far-reaching 
confederated  bodies  were  functioning  as  one  organ 
through  its  centrahzed  national  board.     Extensive 
headquarters  were  maintained  in  both  Washington 
and  New  York.  .  .  .  Not  only  was  the  battle  for 
woman  suffrage  fought  longer  in  the  United  States, 
it    was    fought    harder.      It    engaged    the    hfelong 
energies   of    a    longer    list    of    women,   called    into 
action  a  larger  organization  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation, and  involved  a  greater  cost  in  money,  per- 
sonal   sacrifice    and    ingenuity,    than    the    suffrage 
campaign  of  any  other  land.     And  when,  in   1920, 
the  final  victory  came  to  the  woman  suffrage  cause 
in   the   land   of   its  birth,   the   rejoicing   was   sadly 
tempered     by     the     humiliating     knowledge     that 
twenty-six     other     countries     had      out-distanced 
America  in  bestowing  political   liberty   upon   their 
women.      More,    American    suffragists    knew    that 
their  victory  had,  even  then,  been  virtually  wrung 
from  hesitant  and  often  resentful  political  leaders, 
while  the  vote  had  come  to  the  women  of  many 
other   lands  as  a   spontaneous   and   liberal   conces- 
sion to  the  common  appeal  for  justice;   and  that, 
too,   without   serious   effort   on   the   women's   part. 
The  delay  in  America  was  not  due  to  the  retarded 
growth  of   the  general  woman   movement,  for  the 
rate  of  progress  of  that  movement  had  been  more 
rapid  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try, as  a  brief  review  will  show.  ...  It  was,  not 
an  antagonistic   public  sentiment,  nor  yet   an   un- 
educated   or    indifferent    public    sentiment — it    was 
the  control  of  public  sentiment,  the  deflecting  and 
the    thwarting    of    public    sentiment,    through    the 
trading  and  the  trickery,  the  buying  and  the  sell- 
ing   of    American    politics.  ...  To    get    the    word 
male    in    effect    out    of    the    constitution    cost    the 
women  of  the  country  fifty-two  years  of  'pauseless 
campaign'  thereafter.     During  that  time  they  were 
forced  to  conduct  fifty-two  campaigns  of  referenda 
to  male  voters;  480  campaigns  to  get  Legislatures 
to  submit  suffrage  amendments  to  voters;  47  cam- 
paigns   to    get    State    constitutional    conventions   to 
write  woman  suffrage  into  State  constitutions;  277 
campaigns  to   get  State   party   conventions   to   in 


elude  women  suffrage  planks;  30  campaigns  to  get 
presidential    party    conventions    to    adopt    woman 
suffrage   planks   in  party   platforms,  and    19   cam- 
paigns with   19  successive  Congresses.     Millions  of 
dollars    were    raised,    mainly    in    small    sums,    and 
expended  with  economic  care.    Hundreds  of  women 
gave  the  accumulated  possibilities  of  an  entire  life- 
time,   thousands    gave    years    of    their   lives,    hun- 
dreds of  thousands  gave  constant  interest  and  such 
aid  as  they  could.     It  was  a  continuous,  seemingly 
endless,  chain  of  activity.     Young  suffragists  who 
helped  forge  the  last  links  of  that  chain  were  not 
born   when   it   began.     Old  suffragists   who   forged 
the  first  links  were  dead  when  it  ended.     During 
this   long   stretch   of   time,   the   dominant   political 
parties,  pitted  against  each  other  since   i860,  used 
their   enormous    organized   power    to    block    every 
move  on  behalf  of  woman  suffrage.     The  seeming 
exceptions    were    rare    and    invariably    caused    by 
breaks  or  threatened  breaks  in  party  ranks.    Strong 
men  in  both  parties  and  in  all  States  championed 
the  woman's  cause  in  Legislatures  and  in  political 
conventions,   and   eventually   the   number   of   these 
became  too  large  to   be  ignored.     But  it  was  not 
until  public  opinion,  far  in  advance  of  party  leaders, 
indicated    that    a    choice    between    woman   suffrage 
and  party  disruption  must  be  made  that  organized 
party  help  was  given,  and  even  then  it  was  neither 
united  nor  whole-hearted." — C.  C.  Catt  and  N.  R. 
Shuler,  Woman  suffrage  and  politics,  pp.   107-108, 
241,    266,    viii,    5. — From    1913    onward,    constant 
efforts    were   made    in    the   interests   of   a    Federal 
amendment.     "The   right   to   vote   in   full   equality 
with  men   won   for  the   women   of  all   the   United 
States   when   Tennessee,   the   last   of   the   thirty-six 
states  required  for  making  the  suffrage  amendment 
a  law,  voted  for  ratification  on  Aug.  18,  1920.    By 
this   action    9,500,000    women    were   added    to    the 
17,500,000  already   enfranchised   by   State   suffrage, 
and   approximately    27.000,000    women    were    given 
the  constitutional  right  to  vote  in  the  Presidential 
election    of    1Q20.  .  .  .  The    resolution    which    was 
destined  to  become  the  Nineteenth   Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  was  passed  by  Congress  on  June  4, 
1919.     Its  wording  was  identical  with  that  of  the 
original  amendment   drawn   up  by   the   pioneer   of 
woman  suffrage,  Susan  B.  Anthony  .  .  .  soon  after 
the    civil    war   had    enfranchised    the   negro.     The 
Anthony     resolution,    which    was    based    on     the 
Fifteenth   Amendment   in   its  phraseology,   read   as 
follows:      'The    rights    of    citizens    of    the    United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account   of 
sex.      Congress    shall    have    power    by    appropriate 
legislation    to    enforce    the   provisions    of    this    ar- 
ticle.' ...  Of  the   thirty-six   ratifying   States,  only 
ten    ratified    in    regular    session.      The    last    great 
obstacle   which   the   leaders  of   the   suffrage   move- 
ment had  to  overcome  was  the  fact  that  in  many 
of  the  States  no  regular  sessions  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature   were    to    be    convoked    in    1020,    making    it 
necessary   to  call  special   sessions  in   order  to  pass 
the    amendment   entitling    women    to    vote    in    the 
coming  Presidential  elections.    A  number  of  Gover- 
nors declined   to   call   such    special  sessions,   either 
on   the  ground   of  their  unconstitutionality   or   for 
other    reasons.      In    .some    cases    this    decision    was 
reversed;  in  others  it  was  confirmed.    The  problem 
of  those  Governors  who  hesitated  to  call  a  special 
session    on    the   ground    of    its    expense   was  solved 
by    Governor    Allen    of    Kansas,    who    announced 
that  the  members  of  the  Kansas  Legislature  would 
attend   such   a   session   at    their   own   expense.      In 
Oregon  the  special  session  called  for  January  12  was 
defrayed  by  a  special  fund   raised  by  the  women. 
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In  West  Virginia  the  anti-suffrage  opposition  was 
so  intense  that  the  suffrage  majority  predicted  did 
not  materialize,  and  a  tie  vote  was  avoided  only 
by  a  record  trip  made  across  the  continent  from 
California  by  Senator  Bloch.  ...  It  was  in  Ten- 
nessee that  the  crucial  battle  was  fought.  .  .  .  The 
triumph  of  the  suffragists  was  [there]  .  .  .  assured 
by  a  final  vote  of  50  to  48.  When  this  became  clear 
there  began  a  scene  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
any  legislative  body,  for  uproarious  demonstrations 
started  long  before  the  official  announcement,  for 
the  victory  was  obvious." — New  York  Times  Cur- 
rent History,  Oct.,  1920,  pp.  138-13Q. — Even  with 
ratification  assured,  the  anti-suffrage  forces  did  not 
give  up  without  a  struggle.  Legal  and  constitu- 
tional difficulties  were  raised.  These  were,  how- 
ever, effectually  disposed  of  by  the  best  legal 
opinion  of  the  country.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  for  in- 
stance, expressed  the  verdict  which  ultimately  pre- 
vailed, when  he  wrote,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Catt, 
"If  the  Suffrage  Amendment  is  duly  ratified  so  as 
to  become  a  part  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Amendment  will  be 
immediately  self-executing  and  will  render  invalid 
and  therefore  ineffective  any  existing  provision  in 
any  state  constitution  or  statute  establishing  a 
suffrage  disqualification  solely  upon  the  ground  of 
sex." — See  also  Rhode  Island:  1867-1887;  U.S.A.: 
iqi8  (November)  ;  Missouri:   iqiq. 

1920. — Effect  of  women's  vote  on  election.  See 
U.S.A.:   1920  (May-November). 

See  also  U.S.A.,  Constitution  of:  Amend- 
ments: Article  xix. 

Also  in:  E.  C.  Stanton,  S.  B.  Anthony,  M.  J. 
Gage  and  I.  H.  Harper,  History  of  woman  suffrage. 
— I.  H.  Harper,  Life  and  work  of  Susan  B.  An- 
thony.— H.  M.  Sumner,  Equal  suffrage. — E.  A. 
Hecker,  Short  history  of  women's  rights. — B.  Rem- 
baugh.  Political  status  of  women  in  the  United 
States. — B.  Squire,  Woman  movement  in  America. 
— G.  Creel,  Chivalry  versus  justice. — A.  H.  Shaw, 
Story  oj  a  pioneer. — J.  L.  Wilson,  Legal  status  of 
women  in  the  United  States. — K.  H.  Porter,  History 
of  suffrage  in  the  United  States. — P.  W.  Davis, 
History  of  the  national  woman's  rights'  movement 
for  twenty  years. — C.  Brown,  Acquaintances  old 
and  new  among  reformers. 

SUFFREN  SAINT  TROPEZ,  Pierre  Andr6 
de  (1729-1788),  French  admiral.  Protected  French 
interests  in  the  East  Indies,  1781;  fought  against 
the  British  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  under  Ad- 
miral Sir  Edward  Hughes,  1782-1783;  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  capable  of  French  naval  com- 
manders. 

SUFIS,  sect  of  Mohammedan  mystics.  "The 
final  object  of  the  Sufi  devotee  is  to  attain  to  the 
light  of  Heaven,  towards  which  he  must  press 
forward  till  perfect  knowledge  is  reached  in  his 
union  with  God,  to  be  consummated,  after  death, 
in  absorption  into  the  Divine  Being." — J.  W.  H. 
Stobart,  Islam  and  its  founder,  ch.   10. 

SUGAMBRI,  or  Sicambri,  German  tribe  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine.    See  Franks:  Origin;  253; 

UsiPETES. 

SUGAR:  Control  in  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  during  World  War.  See  Food  regula- 
tion: 1914-1918:  Legislative  enactments  in  Great 
Britain;  1917-1918:  Food  control  in  the  United 
States. 

SUGAR,  Beet.    See  Beet  sugar. 

SUGAR  ACT  (1763).     See  U.S.A.:   1763-1764. 

SUGAR  BOUNTIES.— An  extremely  compli- 
cated and  irrational  state  of  things,  connected  with 
the  production  and  consumption  of  sugar  through- 
out  the   world,   was   experienced   for   many   years. 


as  a  consequence  of  the  system  of  bounties  on 
exportation,  by  which  a  number  of  European 
countries  stimulated  the  production  of  beet-sugar, 
in  competition  with  the  sugar  produced  from  cane. 
The  system  was  carried  to  its  extreme  development 
in  1896-1897,  in  consequence  of  action  taken  in 
Germany.  The  legislation  in  other  countries  which 
followed  the  German  measure  of  1896  was  set  forth 
briefly  in  a  memorial  from  the  Belgian  beet-root 
sugar  makers,  in  February,  1897,  to  the  Belgian 
Chamber  of  Representatives,  a  translation  of  which 
was  transmitted  at  the  time  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  by  the  United  States  consul 
at  Ghent.  Said  that  memorial:  "The  fiscal  system 
applied  to  sugar  factories  in  force  [previously]  in 
the  various  countries  mentioned  [was]  chiefly 
established  by  the  following  laws:  Germany,  law 
of  May  31,  1891;  Austria,  law  of  May  20,  1888; 
France,  law  of  July  29,  1884;  Russia,  law  of  July 
13,  1891;  Belgium,  law  of  April  16,  1887;  Holland, 
law  of  April  15,  1891,  and  preceding  legislation. 
Since  the  dates  above  mentioned,  the  basis  es- 
tablished in  these  various  countries  had  undergone 
only  secondary  modifications,  rather  local  than 
international,  and,  generally,  of  a  nature  to  diminish 
the  fiscal  favors  instead  of  increasing  them.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  competition  among  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  a  sort  of  peaceful  stability  was 
thus  acquired,  resulting  in  a  corresponding  equili- 
brium in  the  interior  relations  of  each  country 
between  the  rural  and  industrial  systems,  as  well 
as  between  the  cultivator  and  owner.  This 
situation,  slowly  established,  has,  during  the  last 
year,  suffered  the  most  serious  disturbances.  Im- 
portant modifications  have  been  adopted  by  all 
our  competitors,  Russia  excepted;  the  latter,  en- 
joying a  special  system,  suffices  almost  entirely  for 
itself  without  having  much  to  export,  it  is,  there- 
fore, not  necessary  to  give  it  special  consideration. 

"The  modifications  to  which  we  allude  are  the 
following:  In  Germany,  the  law  of  May  27,  1896, 
increased  the  export  bounties  "in  the  following 
proportions:  (i)  For  raw  sugar,  from  30  cents 
to  60  cents  per  220  pounds;  (2)  for  white  sugar, 
from  41  cents  to  72  cents;  (3)  for  refined  sugar, 
from  48  cents  to  89  cents.  This  is  not  meant  to 
interfere  with  other  measures,  notably  the  im- 
position of  supplementary  taxes,  and  the  provision 
by  which  a  factory,  under  the  penalty  of  having  its 
proportion  of  export  bounties  reduced,  is,  so  to 
speak,  obliged  to  increase  its  output  or  at  least  to 
maintain  it  at  the  same  level,  even  under  the  most 
unfavorable  circumstances.  Immediately  after- 
wards, Austria,  by  the  law  of  July  7,  1896,  took 
corresponding  protective  and  defensive  measures, 
especially  increasing  from  about  .$2,000,000  to 
$3,600,000  the  amount  of  public  funds  destined  for 
export  bounties.  In  France,  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  has  just  [1897]  voted  export  bounties 
even  more  important  than  those  of  other  countries, 
amounting  to — (i)  raw  sugar,  68  cents  per  220 
pounds;  (2)  white  sugar,  77  cents;  (3)  refined 
sugar,  87  cents.  All  these  export  bounties  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  interior  advantages  accorded  in 
Germany  and  Austria,  in  various  forms  less  tangible, 
although  not  less  real,  and  in  France  in  the  form 
of  bonuses  upon  the  manufacture,  which,  in  the 
official  French  statistics,  appear  for  sums  varying 
from  $1.16  to  $1.54^  per  220  pounds,  and  which 
may  be  normally  fixed  at  $1.35  per  220  pounds. 
Holland,  in  turn,  has  just  revised  its  system,  giving 
from  the  beginning  to  its  producers  a  bounty  of 
$i.o6K'  per  220  pounds  on  raw  sugars.  It  is  an 
economic  war  to  the  finish  between  rival  nations, 
each  desiring  the  ruin  of  the  others,  which   these 
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measures  unchain  on  the  sugar  interests  of  Europe^ 
-United  States   Consular  Reports    June,   1897,  ^ 
,04— Repeated   attempts   were   made    by   England 
to   come   to   an   international   agreement   for   their 
abolition    or    modification.      A    general    conference 
on  the  subject  was  held  without  result  m  London 
18S7  •  and  another  was  undertaken  m  June,  1898,  at 
Brussels,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment     The   latter   made   manifest   a  strong   desire 
to  be  rid  of  the  bounty-paying  system,  on  the  part 
of    Germany,   Austria-Hungary,    Belgium    and    the 
Netherlands.     France  was  willing  to  withdraw  her 
direct   bounties  on   the   exportation   of   sugar    bu 
insisted  on  maintaining  an  mternal  system  of  taxes 
which  was  said  to  have  the  real  effect  of  a  bounty. 
Russia,  lilcewise,  would  adhere  to  a  domestic  system 
of  regulations  which  had  that  effect.    Great  Britain 
declined   to    engage   herself   to   impose   a   duty   on 
what  was  called  "bounty-fed"  sugar,  for  the  pur- 
pose   of   neutralizing    the   bounty,   and   so   placing 
that  commodity  on  a  footing  of  equahty  with  its 
rivals   in    her    markets.      Hence    no    agreement    of 
common  action  could  be  reached,  and  the  confer- 
ence adjourned   without   result.     Continental   con- 
sumers of  sugar  continue  to  pay  a  high  price  for 
the    prosperity    of    their    beet-growers    and    sugar- 
makers;    but    Englishmen,    who    have    reveled    in 
cheap  "jams"  at  foreign  expense,  are  probably  to 
lose    that    privilege,    since    the    exigencies    of    their 
Boer  war  expenditure  have  forced  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  at  last,  to  introduce  a  duty  of  4s.  2d. 
per  cwt.  on  refined  sugar  in  his  budget  for   1901. 
But  in  his  speech  on  introducing  the  budget,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  (Apr.  18,  1901),  the  chancellor 
expressed  hopefulness  that  the  foreign  sugar  bounty 
might  save  England  from  a  rise  in  price  for  sugar, 
notwithstanding  the  tax.     "The  geographical  poles 
of  the  sugar  trade  are  now  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  two  great  areas  of  produc- 
tion are  the  beet-sugar  countries  of  the  continent 
of   Europe  and  the  cane-growing   countries  of  the 
American  and  the  Asiatic  tropics.    These  two  areas 
of  production  have  been  in  active  rivalry  for  the 
past   thirty    years,    and    out    of   this    rivalry    have 
come  some  striking  results.     The  first  is,  that  beet 
sugar  controls  the  world's  sugar  market ;  for  of  the 
8,000,000  tons  that  constitute  the  commercial  sup- 
ply  of   sugar,   about  5,000,000   are   produced    from 
the  beet,  and  the  price  of  this  portion  of  the  supply 
practically    determines    the   price   of   the    3,000,000 
tons  of  cane  sugar  also.     Still  more  significant  re- 
sults are  the   removal   of   Great   Britain   from  her 
once  dominant  position  in  tropical  sugar  production 
and  the  elimination  of  France  and  Spain  from  the 
struggle   for  leadership  in  the  same   line  of  enter- 
prise,   as    economic    conditions    have    centered    the 
cane-sugar  trade  and  industry  in  America.    To-day 
the    continental    beet-sugar    countries    supply    the 
United  Kingdom  with  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  its 
annual  sugar  imports  (2,500,000  tons),  leaving  only 
one-quarter  to  come  from  the  tropics.     The  United 
States   on   the   other   hand,   has   become   the   chief 
market    for    tropical     sugar.  .  .  .  India     and     the 
United  States  exclude  bounty-fed  beet  sugar;   and 
the  reciprocity  treaties  with  the  United  States,  by 
favoring  tropical  sugar  with  a  minimum  duty,  put 
a   narrower  limit  to   beet-sugar  development,  now 
prospering    under    a    protective     tariff     and     state 
bounties.     The  general  effect  of  these  positive  aids 
to  trade,  as  well  as  of  the  negative  restraints,  has 
been    to    encourage    tropical    enterprise    in    which 
sugar   plays   a    leading    role.  ...  As    things   stand 
now    [1899],    Germany    continues    to    control    the 
world's   sugar   situation— not   because    of    any    su- 
periority over  the  tropics  in  machinery,  nor  because 
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of  the  advantages  of  fiscal  bounties  over  tropical 
resources  of  the  soil,  but  because  all  the  natural 
advantages  under  the  prevailing  slipshod  methods 
of  tropical  cane  cultivation  are  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  scientific  methods  of  European 
agriculture  applied  to  beet  farming.  When  the 
tropics  apply  to  the  cultivation  of  canes  (which 
covers  half  of  the  cost  of  producing  sugar)  the 
same  degree  of  scientific  attention  that  has  been 
given  to  the  methods  of  manufacturing  the  cane 
into  sugar,  then — and  not  until  then — need  the 
beet-sugar  interests  of  Europe  look  to  their  laurels, 
under  the  present  conditions  of  the  trade." — J.  F. 
Crowell,  Sugar  situation  in  the  tropics  (Political 
Science   Quarterly,   Dec,   1899). 

In  the  United  States,  the  Dingley  Tariff  law  of 
1897    required    the    secretary    of    the    treasury    to 
levy  a  special  countervailing  duty  on  all  bounty- 
fed    sugar    equal    to    the    benefit    derived    by    the 
manufacturers  of  it  from  the  bounty  systems  under 
which    it    was    produced.      German    and    French 
sugars  have  had  to  bear  such  cpuntervaihng  duty, 
and  it   was   exacted   on  Russian   sugar  for  a   time 
after   the    passage    of    the    Dingley    Act;    but    the 
Russian    government   succeeded   in   bringing    about 
a    suspension    of    it,    pending    negotiations    for    a 
commercial  treaty,  which  came  to  nothing.    It  was 
the  Russian  contention,  that  the  system  operating 
in  that   country*  for  the  benefit  of  the  sugar  pro- 
ducers, by  means  of  internal  taxes  which  are  not 
collected  on  exported  sugar,  and  by  paternal  regu- 
lations which  control  prices  in  the  domestic  market, 
is   not   a    bounty   system,   within    the    meaning    of 
the  American  law.     (The  full  text  of  the  Russian 
law  on  the  subject  may  be  found  translated  in  the 
"Congressional    Record,"    February    26,     1901,    p. 
3335).      By    these    arguments    and    by    protracted 
negotiations  the  Russians  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
door  of  the  American  market  open  to  their  sugar, 
with  no  extra  levy  of  duties,  until  February,  1901, 
when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  arrived  at  the  decision   that  he  is  required 
by   the   law   to   levy    and   collect   a   countervailing 
duty  or  tax  of  32  cents  on  each  pood   (about  36 
pounds)     of    Russian    sugar    imported    into    the 
United   States.     The    order    to    that    effect,    issued 
on    February    12,    gave    great    satisfaction    to    the 
American   sugar   trust,   and   more   than   equal   dis- 
satisfaction   to    other    important    interests    in    the 
country,  which  were  threatened  by  the  danger  of 
retaliatory  tariffs  on  the  Russian  side.     The  imme- 
diate consequence  of  the  order  of  the  United  States 
Treasury   Department  was  a   retaliatory   order   by 
Witte,  the  Russian  minister  of  finance,  issued  four 
days  later   (February   16),  directing  the  collection 
of   an   additional   tariff   of  30  per   cent,   net  upon 
American  hardware,  iron,  steel,  boilers,  pipes,  forg- 
ings,  castings,   tools,  gas  and  water  meters,  dyna- 
mos, sewing  machines,  when  such  articles  were  of 
American  manufacture.     This  included  motors  and 
machinery   of  all  kinds. 

SUGAR-BOUNTY  CONFERENCE,  and 
Convention.— As  the  result  of  a  conference  at 
Brussels,  in  which  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
Belgium,  France,  Spain,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  Sweden  and  Norway  were  represented, 
a  convention  was  framed  and  signed  Mar.  s.  1902, 
the  occasion  for  which  is  set  forth  in  these  words: 
"Desiring,  on  one  hand,  to  equalize  the  conditions 
of  competition  between  beet  and  cane  sugars  from 
different  sources,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  the  consumption  of 
.sugar;  considering  that  this  double  result  can  only 
be  attained  by  the  suppression  of  bounties  as  well 
as   by   limiting   the   surtax"— the   high    contracting 
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parties  concluded  a  convention,  the  first  article 
of  which  binds  them  as  follows:  "to  suppress  the 
direct  and  indirect  bounties  by  which  the  pro- 
duction or  export  of  sugar  may  benefit,  and  they 
agree  not  to  establish  bounties  of  this  kind  during 
the  whole  duration  of  the  said  convention.  In 
view  of  the  execution  of  this  provision,  sweetmeats, 
chocolates,  biscuits,  condensed  milk,  and  all  other 
analogous  products  which  contain  in  a  notable 
proportion  sugar  artificially  incorporated,  are  to 
be  classed  as  sugar.  The  above  paragraph  applies 
to  all  advantages  resulting  directly  or  indirectly, 
for  the  different  categories  of  producers,  from  the 
fiscal  legislation  of  the  States,  notably:  (a)  The 
direct  bounties  granted  to  exports,  {b)  The  di- 
rect bounties  granted  to  production,  (r)  The  total 
or  partial  exemptions  from  taxation  granted  for 
a  part  of  the  manufactured  output,  (d)  The  prof- 
its derived  from  surplusages  of  output,  (e)  The 
profits  derived  from  the  exaggeration  of  the  draw- 
back. (/)  The  advantages  derived  from  any  sur- 
tax in  excess  of  the  rate  fixed  [in  a  subsequent 
article.  Further  articles  elaborate  the  programme 
of  measures  for  carrying  out  this  agreement.  It 
was  to  come  into  force  from  September  i,  1903; 
to  remain  in  force  during  five  years  from  that  date, 
and  if  none  of  the  high  contracting  parties  should 
have  notified  the  Belgium  Government,  twelve 
months  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  period  of 
five  years,  of  its  intention  to  have  its  effects  cease, 
it  should  continue  for  one  year,  and  so  on  from 
year  to  year]." — Papers  relating  to  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States,  p.  80.— Under  this  con- 
vention, a  Permanent  Commission  was  established 
at  Brussels.  In  July,  1907,  this  commission  gave 
attention  to  a  suggestion  from  the  government 
of  Great  Britain,  "to  the  effect  that  if  Great 
Britain  could  be  relieved  from  the  obligation  to 
enforce  the  penal  provisions  of  the  Convention  they 
would  be  prepared  not  to  give  notice  on  the  first 
of  September  next  of  their  intention  to  withdraw 
on  the  ist  of  September,  1908,  a  notice  which  they 
would  otherwise  feel  bound  to  give  at  the  ap- 
pointed time."  The  ensuing  discussion  and  cor- 
respondence resulted  in  the  signing,  on  August  28, 

1907,  of  "An  Additional  Act  to  the  Sugar  Con- 
vention of  March  s,  1902,"  renewing  it  for  a  fresh 
period  of  five  years  from  September  i,  1908,  with 
the  privilege  to  any  one  of  the  contracting  parties 
to  withdraw  after  September  i,  191 1,  on  one 
year's  notice,  "if  the  Permanent  Commission,  at  the 
last  meeting  held  before  the  ist  September,  1910, 
have  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes  that  circum- 
stances warrant  such  power  being  granted  to  the 
contracting  States.  The  request  of  Great  Britain 
was  granted  in  the  following  article  of  the  Addi- 
tional Act:  "Notwithstanding  Article  I,  Great 
Britain   will  be   relieved,  after  the   ist   September, 

1908,  from  the  obligation  contained  in  Article  IV 
of  the  Convention.  After  the  same  date  the  Con- 
tracting States  may  demand  that,  in  order  to  en- 
joy the  benefit  of  the  Convention,  sugar  refined 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  thence  exported  to  their 
territories  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
stating  that  none  of  this  sugar  comes  from  a 
country  recognized  by  the  Permanent  Commis- 
sion as  granting  bounties  for  the  production  or 
exportation  of  sugar." — Parliamentary  Papers, 
1907,  Commercial,  no.  10  {Cd.  3780). — On  Dec. 
6,  1912,  the  British  delegate  was  instructed  to 
inform  the  Belgian  government  that  after  Sept. 
I,  1913,  Great  Britain  would  withdraw  from  the 
Brussels  Sugar  Convention,  and  would  no  longer 
require  that  sugar  refining  should  be  conducted 
in  bond. — Based  on   Great   Britain   Foreign   Office, 
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Commercial,  no.  3,  1913,  Correspondence  re  with- 
drawal from  Brussels  Sugar  Convention. 

SUGAR  COMMITTEE  (1917).  See  Food  reg- 
ulation:   1917-1918;    Food   control   in   the   United 

SUGAR  CONTROL  BILL.  See  U.'S.  A.:  1919 
(August-December). 

SUGAR  TRUST.  See  Trusts:  United  States: 
Sugar  trust;  1907:  Chief  existing  combinations; 
1907-1909:  Thievery  of  the  sugar  trust;  1909; 
Addvston  Pipk  case. 

SUGAR-HOUSE  PRISON.  See  U.S.A.:  1776- 
1777:   Prisoners  and  exchanges. 

SUGER  (c.  1081-1151),  French  ecclesiastic, 
statesman  and  historian,  Abbot  of  St.  Denis,  1122- 
II 51.     See  Abbot. 

SUIKO,  empress  of  Japan,  c.  593-c.  628.  See 
Japan:  550-708. 

SUIONES.— "Next  [on  the  Baltic]  occur  the 
communities  of  the  Suiones,  seated  in  the  very 
Ocean,  who,  besides  their  strength  in  men  and  arms, 
also  possess  a  naval  force.  .  .  .  These  people 
honour  wealth." — Tacitus,  Germany  (Oxford  tr.), 
ch.  44. — "The  Suiones  inhabited  Sweden  and  the 
Danish  isles  of  Funen,  Langland,  Zeeland,  Laland, 
etc.  From  them  and  the  Cimbri  were  derived  the 
Normans." — Ibid.,  note. 

SUJ-BULAK,  Battle  of.  See  World  War: 
1915:  VII.  Persia  and  Germany. 

SUJIN,  emperor  of  Japan,  98-30  B.C.  See 
Japan:   B.C.  7th-A.  D.  5th  century. 

SUKHOMLINOV,  Vladimir  (1848-  ),  Rus- 
sian general  and  statesman.  Minister  of  War,  1909- 
1916.  See  World  War:  Diplomatic  background: 
33. 

SULEIMAN,  Soliman  or  Solyman,  the  Mag- 
nifi.cent  (1494-1566),  sultan  of  Turkey,  1520-1566. 
Conquered  Syria  and  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Persia,  1520;  took  Belgrade,  1521;  expelled  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  from  Rhodes,  1522;  fought 
battle  at  Mohacs  against  Louis  II,  1526;  conquered 
Styria,  1532;  concluded  a  commercial  treaty  with 
Francis  I  of  France,  1535;  possessed  most  of  Hun- 
gary by  1541;  took  Tripoli,  1551 ;  defeated  the 
Knights  of  Malta  and  the  Spaniards,  1561.  See 
Austria:  1525-1527;  Bagdad:  1393-1638;  Hospi- 
tallers of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem:  1522;  1530- 
1565;  Hungary:  1487-1526;  1526-1567;  Turkey: 
1520-1566. 

Suleiman  II  (1641-1691),  sultan  of  Turkey.  See 
Turkey:   1684- 1696. 

SULGRAVE  INSTITUTION,  society  to  foster 
British  friendship  with  the  United  States.  See 
U.S.A.:  1 921:  American  friendship  with  England 
jeopardized. 

SULIOTES.— "The  heroic  struggle  of  the  little 
commonwealth  over  a  number  of  years  [1787-1804] 
against  all  the  resources  and  ingenuity  of  Ali 
Pacha  [vizir  of  Jannina]  is  very  stirring  and  full 
of  episode.  .  .  .  The  origin  of  the  Suliotes  is  lost 
in  obscurity.  .  .  .  The  chief  families  traced  their 
origin  to  different  villages  and  districts;  and, 
though  their  language  was  Greek,  they  appear  to 
have  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  Christian 
Albanians,  with  a  small  admixture  of  Greeks,  who, 
flying  from  the  oppression  of  the  invaders,  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  well-nigh  inaccessible  mountains 
of  Chamouri  (Chimari)  [in  Epirus],  and  had  there 
established  a  curious  patriarchal  community.  .  .  . 
At  the  time  when  they  became  conspicuous  in  his- 
tory the  Suliotes  were  possessed  of  four  villages 
in  the  great  ravine  of  Suli,  namely,  Kiapha,  Avari- 
ko,  Samoniva,  and  Kako-Suli,  composing  a  group 
known  as  the  Tetrachorion ;  and  seven  villages  in 
the    plains,    whose    inhabitants,    being    considered 
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genuine  Suliotes,  were  allowed  to  retire  into  the 
mountain  in  time  of  war They  also  con- 
trolled between  50  and  60  tributary  villages,  with 
a  mixed  population  of  Greeks  and  Albanians;  but 
these  were  abandoned  to  their  fate  in  war.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century  the  Suliotes  are 
said  not  to  have  had  more  than  200  fighting-men, 
although  they  were  almost  always  engaged  in  petty 
warfare  and  marauding  expeditions;  and  at  the 
period  of  their  extraordinary  successes  the  numbers 
of  the  Suliotes  proper  never  exceeded  S,ooo  souls, 
with  a  fighting  strength  of  1,500  men,  who  were, 
however,  reinforced  at  need  by  the  women.  Iheir 
government  was  purely  patriarchal;  they  had 
neither  written  laws  nor  law  courts,  and  the 
family  formed  the  pohtical  unit  of  the  State.  -— 
R.  Rodd,  Customs  and  lore  of  modern  Greece,  ch. 

SULLA,  Lucius  Cornelius  (138-78  B.C.), 
Roman  general  and  dictator.  Served  in  the  war 
against  Jugurtha,  107-106  B.  C;  fought  against 
the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  104-101,  B.  C;  praetor, 
93  B  C;  proprietor  in  Cilicia,  92  B.C.;  took  part 
in  the  Social  War,  90-89  B.  C;  captured  Bovianum, 
89  B  C;  consul,  88  B.  C;  engaged  in  civil  war 
against  Marius,  88  B.  C;  commander  in  Mithrada- 
tic  War,  87-84  B.C.;  defeated  Marians,  83-82  B.C.; 
dictator  82  B.C.;  consul,  80  B.C.  See  Rome: 
Republic:  B.  C.  118-99;  B.  C.  90-88;  B.  C.  88-78; 
Athens:   B.  C.  87-86;  Mithradatic  Wars. 

SULLIVAN,  Sir  Arthur  Seymour  (1842-1900), 
English  composer.  Famous  for  his  comic  .operas 
which  he  composed  in  collaboration  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam Gilbert.  See  Drama:  1843-1895;  Music: 
Modern-    1842-1921:   Modern  English  composers. 

SULLIVAN,  John  (1740-179S),  American  gen- 
eral and  political  leader.  Member  of  Continental 
Congress,  1774;  brigadier-general,  1775;  served  in 
siege  of  Boston,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Long  Island,  1776;  attacked  Staten  Island, 
1777;  commanded  in  Rhode  Island,  1778;  com- 
manded expedition  against  the  Six  Nations,  17  79; 
delegate  to  Congress,  1780;  president  of  New 
Hampshire,  1786-1789.  See  U.S.A.:  i774  (Sep- 
tember); 1775  (May-August);  i779  (August- 
September);  New  Hampshire:    1783-1816. 

SULLY,  Maximilien  de  Bethune,  Due  de 
(1560-1641),  French  statesman.  Served  in  civd 
wars;  minister  of  finance  under  Henry  IV,  iS97- 
1610;  made  duke,  1606;  marshal,  1634.  See 
France:   1509-1610. 

SULLY-PRUDHOMME,  Rene  Frangois  Ar- 
mand  Prudhorame  (1839-1907),  French  poet  and 
critic.  See  French  literature:  1800-1885;  Nobel 
prizes:   Literature:   igoi. 

SULTAN.— Gibbon  (ch.  57)  represents  that  the 
title  of  sultan  was  first  invented  for  Mahmud  the 
Gaznevide,  by  the  ambassador  of  the  caliph  of 
Bagdad,  "who  employed  an  Arabian  or  Chaldaic 
word  that  signitics  'lord'  and  'master.'  "  But  Dr. 
William  Smith  in  a  note  to  this  passage  in  Gibbon, 
citing  Weil,  says:  "It  is  uncertain  when  the  title 
of  Sultan  was  first  used,  but  it  seems  at  all  events 
to  have  been  older  than  the  time  of  Mahmud.  .  .  . 
According  to  Ibn  Chaldun  it  was  first  assumed  by 
the  Howides."— Sec  also  Turkey:  999-1183. 

SULU  ARCHIPELAGO,  island  and  archipel- 
ago of  the  rhilipiiincs,  southwest  of  the  island 
of  Mindanao.  (Sec  Piiilippine  islands:  Map.) 
In  1899,  following  the  settlement  of  terms  of  the 
Spanish-American  War,  by  a  treaty,  the  United 
Slates  acquired  sovereignly  over  the  island.  See 
Philippine  islands:  iSqg:  Beginnings  of  accept- 
ance of  American  sovereignty. 
SUMAROKOV,  Alexander  Petrovitch   (1718- 


SUMMERALL 

1777),   Russian    dramatist.     See    Russian   litera- 
ture:  1650-1800. 

SUMATRA.— Sumatra,  next  to  Borneo  the  larg- 
est  island  in   the   Malay   archipelago    (see  Pacific 
ocean:    Map   of   southeastern   Asia),   has   an   area, 
including  the  neighboring  islands,  of  about  178,338 
square  miles,  and  is  about    1,100  miles  in   length. 
Its   population   according   to   the   1920   census  was 
5,852,135.    Since  the  dissolution  of  the  Dutch  East 
India'  Company  in   1798,  it  has  been  governed  by 
Holland.    In  1918  compulsory  military  service  was 
introduced  among  all  Europeans  between  the  ages 
of  19  and  32  years.    The  Dutch  began  to  establish 
settlements^  on    the    eastern    coast    in    1618,    and 
have  gradually  become  masters  of  almost  the  entire 
island,  though  large  parts  of  it  are  still  undeveloped 
and   little   explored.     Until   lately,   an   independent 
sovereign,  the  sultan  of  Achin,  ruled  a  considerable 
dominion   in   the   northern   extremity   of   Sumatra, 
but   the   Achinese  have   been   subjugated,  after  an 
obstinate  war.     Generally  the  natives  are  Moham- 
medans, and  of   the  Malayan  race,  but  in  widely 
differing   tribes.     Among   the   most   barbarous   are 
the   Bataks,   of   the  interior,   who   are  pagans  and 
cannibals,  though  quite  advanced  in  several  arts.— 
See     also     Malay     archipelago:     Land;     Malay, 
Malaysian,  or  Brown,  race;  Sunda  islands. 

1824.— Yielded  to  Dutch  by  English.  See 
Straits  Settlements:  Conquest  and  settlement. 

1909  (June).— Shocks  and  tidal  wave  in  Upper 
Padang  district.— News  was  received  at  The  Hague 
in  June,  1909,  of  severe  shocks  of  earthquake, 
on  the  3rd  of  that  month,  at  Korinchi,  Upper 
Padang,  Sumatra.  The  shocks  were  accompanied 
by  an  enormous  tidal  wave.  Two  hundred  and 
thirty  people  were  killed  and  many  injured.  Much 
damage  was  done. 

1919. — Railway  development.  See  Railroads: 
1919:    Dutch   East   Indies. 

1921  —Failure  of  United  States  to  obtain  con- 
cessions in  oil  fields.    See  U.S.A.:   192 1   (Apnl- 

SUMBAWA,  island  in  the  Malay  archipelago 
which  is  usually  classed  with  the  Lesser  Sunda 
group.     See  Sunda  islands. 

SUMER,  the  Shinar  of  the  Bible,  held  by  some 
scholars  to  denote  the  Southern  part  of  ancient 
Babylonia,  but  by  a  later  school  to  mean  the  whole 
of  the  Babylonian  district.  The  Sumerian  culture 
is  believed  bv  some  to  have  been  the  work  of 
non-Semitic  inhabitants  of  the  region,  who  were 
the  originators  of  the  cuneiform  system  of  writing, 
and  were  possibly  a  conquering  people,  who  came 
from  a  land  farther  to  the  east,  but  were  them- 
selves overcome  later  by  Semites.  The  true  locahty 
of  Sumer  is  a  much  vexed  question,  the  one  cer- 
tainty being  that  the  region  of  the  Euphrates  was 
the  scene  of  a  pre-historic  civiUzation,  in  which 
was  originated  the  cuneiform  characters  from 
which  the  Semitic  forms  of  writing  have  probably 
sprung.— See  also  Akkad;  Babylonia:  First  Baby- 
lonian empire;  Historical  sources;  Earliest  in- 
habitants; Jews:  Early  Semitic  migrations; 
Semites:   Primitive  Babylonia. 

Also  in:  Radau,  Early  Babylonian  history.— T. 
G.  Pinches,  Lant^uaKC  of  early  inhabitants  of  Meso- 
potamia.—J.  V.  Prince,  Journal  of  American  Ori- 
ental Societv,  V.   25,  49-67. 

SUMISWALD,  Assembly  at  (1653).  See 
Switzf.ri.and:  1652-1789. 

SUMMERALL,  Charles  Pelot  (1867-  ), 
American  general.  Commanded  the  ist  Division 
in  France,  Julv  i7th-()ctober  11,  IQ18;  assigned  to 
command  theist  Division  at  Camp  Taylor,  Ken- 
tucky, September,  1919. 
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SUMNER,  Charles  (1811-1874),  American 
statesman.  United  States  senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, 1851-1871;  opposed  slavery ;  assaulted  in  the 
Senate  chamber  by  Preston  Brooks,  1856;  cham- 
pion of  civil  rights  for  negroes.  See  U.S.A.:  1856: 
Senator  Sumner's  speech,  etc.;  1865  (May-July); 
1869-1877;  Massachusetts:  1849-1850. 

SUMNER,  Edwin  Vose  (1797-1863),  American 
general.  Commanded  Army  of  the  Potomac  during 
the  Peninsular  campaign.  See  U.S.A.:  1862  (May: 
Virginia):   Peninsular  campaign:   Fair  Oaks. 

SUMTER,  Thomas  (1734-1832),  American 
revolutionary  general  and  statesman.  Fought  in 
the  Revolutionary  War,  1775-1780;  member  of 
Congress,  1789-1793;  senator,  1801-1809;  minister 
to  Brazil,  1809-1811.  See  U.S.A.:  1780  (February- 
August);   (August-December). 

SUMTER,  name  of  Confederate  cruiser.  See 
Alabama  Claims:   1861-1862. 

SUMTER,  Fort,  in  Charleston  harbor.  South 
Carolina.  It  was  the  scene  of  first  engagement  in 
the  United  States  Civil  War. 

1860. — Occupied  and  held  by  Major  Anderson 
for  the  United  States  government.  See  U.S.A.: 
i860  (December) :  Major  Anderson,  etc. 

1861  (April). — Bombardment  and  reduction  by 
the  rebel  batteries.  See  U.S.  A.:  1861  (February): 
Urgency  of  South  Carolina;  1861   (March- April) . 

1863. — Attack  and  repulse  of  the  Monitor.  See 
U.S.A.:  1863  (August-December:  South  Carolina). 

ia63. — Bombardment  and  unsuccessful  assault. 
See  U.S.A.:  1863  (August-December:  South  Caro- 
lina). 

1865  (February-April). — Recovery  by  the  na- 
tion.— Restoring  of  the  flag.  See  U.S.A.:  1865 
(February:   South   Carolina). 

SUN.    See  Astronomy. 

SUN,  City  of  the.     See  On. 

SUN  DIAL.  See  Inventions:  Ancient  and 
medieval:   Measurements. 

SUN  YAT  SEN  (1866-  ),  Chinese  states- 
man. Devoted  himself  for  years  to  preparation  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  and  the 
establishment  of  republican  institutions  in  China; 
attempted  revolt  in  Canton,  1895;  active  in  revolu- 
tion, 191 1 ;  provisional  president  of  Chinese  repub- 
lic, 1911-1912.  See  China:  1911  (April-Decem- 
ber); 1912:  First  provisional  republic;  1912:  Yuan 
Shi-kai,  etc.;   1920  (December). 

SUNDA  ISLANDS,  name  applied  differently 
by  different  geographers  to  islands  in  the  Malay 
archipelago.  Most  frequently,  Sumatra,  Java, 
Borneo,  Celebes,  and  some  contiguous  smaller 
islands,  are  called  the  Greater  Sunda  islands,  while 
the  Timor  group  (Bali,  Lombok,  Sumbawa,  Flores) 
are  styled  the  Lesser  Sunda. — See  also  Asia:  1500- 
1900;  Malay,  Malaysian,  or  Brown,  race;  Timor. 

SUNDAY  OBSERVANCE:  Legal  institu- 
tion of  a  weekly  rest  day. — Recent  legislation 
in  Europe. — Canadian  Lord's  Day. — A  British 
Parliamentary  paper,  published  in  the  spring  of 
1909,  gave  information,  gathered  by  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  the  government,  relative  to  legis- 
lation in  many  foreign  countries  bearing  on  the 
observance  of  Sunday,  or  otherwise  prescribing  a 
weekly  day  of  rest.  The  facts  presented  in  these 
reports  were  discussed  editorially  by  the  London 
Times  in  an  article  from  which  the  following  is 
quoted:  "Within  quite  recent  years  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  weekly  rest-day  has  been  enforced, 
with  various  practical  modifications,  in  most  of 
the  chief  Continental  countries.  It  forms,  indeed, 
a  striking  vindication  of  the  claim  for  the  observ- 
ance of  one  day's  rest  in  seven — which  was  recog- 
nized  among   Eastern   races  long   before   the   days 


of  Moses — that  while  Sunday  work  has  shown  a 
regrettable,  if  in  some  ways  scarcely  avoidable, 
tendency  to  increase  in  this  country,  steps  to  re- 
strict it  have  been  widely  taken  elsewhere.  While 
the  English  Sunday  has  been  becoming  in  some  re- 
.spects  more  'Continental,'  the  actual  Continental 
Sunday  has  shown  a  distinct  tendency  to  approxi- 
mate to  our  own.  ...  In  France  the  law  estab- 
lishing a  statutory  weekly  day  of  rest,  and  making 
that  day  Sunday,  was  passed  so  recently  as  in 
1906.  In  common  with  the  similar  legislation 
passed  in  other  countries,  it  allows  partial  and 
carefully  regulated  exceptions,  to  provide  for  the 
necessary  sale  of  food,  and  for  such  uninterrupted 
attention  as  is  required,  for  example,  by  foundries. 
But  the  application  of  the  law  is  both  thorough  and 
extensive,  while  supplementary  legislation  is  to 
be  introduced,  with  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  extend  its  benefits  to  all  servants  of  the 
State  and  to  all  other  workers  on  railways,  tram- 
lines, and  steamboat  services  who  do  not  already 
enjoy  it."  The  Canadian  "Lord's  Day  Act"  of 
1906  is  a  measure  of  much  stringency.  Making 
numerous  well-defined  and  carefully  guarded  ex- 
ceptions for  "works  of  necessity  and  mercy,"  and 
for  such  railway  service  as  is  subject  to  provincial 
regulation,  the  prohibitions  of  the  act  include  the 
following:  "To  sell  or  offer  for  sale  or  purchase 
any  goods,  chattels,  or  other  personal  property,  or 
any  real  estate,  or  to  carry  on  or  transact  any 
business  of  his  ordinary  calling,  or  in  connection 
with  such  calling,  or  for  gain  to  do,  or  employ 
any  other  person  to  do,  on  that  day,  any  work, 
business,  or  labour."  ^'To  require  any  employee 
engaged  in  any  work  of  receiving,  transmitting,  or 
delivering  telegraph  or  telephone  messages,  or  in 
the  work  of  any  industrial  process,  or  in  connection 
with  transportation,  to  do  on  the  Lord's  Day  the 
usual  work  of  his  ordinary  calling,  unless  such 
employee  is  allowed  during  the  next  six  days  of 
such  week  twenty-four  consecutive  hourt  without 
labour."  "To  engage  in  any  public  game  or  con- 
test for  gain,  or  for  any  prize  or  reward,  or  to 
be  present  thereat,  or  to  provide,  engage  in,  or 
be  present  at  any  performance  or  public  meeting, 
elsewhere  than  in  a  church,  at  which  any  fee  is 
charged,  directly  or  indirectly."  "To  run,  conduct, 
or  convey  by  any  mode  of  conveyance  any  excur- 
sion on  which  passengers  are  conveyed  for  hire,  and 
having  for  its  principal  or  only  object  the  carriage 
on  that  day  of  such  passengers  for  amusement  or 
pleasure."  "To  shoot  with  or  use  any  gun,  rifle 
or  other  similar  engine,  either  for  gain,, or  in  such 
a  manner  or  in  such  places  as  to  disturb  other  per- 
sons in  attendance  at  public  worship  or  in  the 
observance  of  that  day."  "To  bring  into  Canada 
for  sale  or  distribution,  or  to  sell  or  distribute 
within  Canada,  on  the  Lord's  Day,  any  foreign 
newspaper  or  publication  classified  as  a  newspaper." 
United  States. — "The  subject  is  one  that  is  al- 
most entirely  under  the  control  of  the  individual 
states;  Federal  statutes  on  the  subject  of  Sunday 
observance  merely  prohibit  the  opening  of  certain 
classes  of  Post  Offices  on  Sunday  for  the  delivery 
of  mail,  provide  for  compensatory  time  off  or 
extra  pay  for  certain  classes  of  Government  em- 
ployes when  required  to  work  on  Sundays,  forbid 
shipmasters  to  call  upon  their  crews  for  unneces- 
sary work  on  Sundays  when  their  ships  are  in  safe 
harbors,  and  provide  that  no  studies  shall  be  re- 
quired on  Sunday  in  the  military  and  naval 
academies.  There  Federal  legislation  on  the  subject 
ends.  In  Connecticut  today  it  is  illegal  for  a  rail- 
road company  to  operate  a  train  on  Sunday  with- 
out special  permission  of  the  Public  Service  Com- 
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mission,  which  can  be  granted  only  on  the  ground 
of  necessity;  no  excursion  trains  whatever  may  be 
legally  run  in  Connecticut  on  Sunday.  Georgia 
forbids  the  operation  of  freight  trains  on  Sunday 
except  live  stock  trains  running  behind  their  sched- 
ules, trains  carrying  fresh  vegetables  or  fruit  arriv- 
ing in  the  State  on  Sunday  morning  and  solid 
freight  trains  from  outside  the  State.  Massa- 
chusetts and  Vermont  require  special  permission 
from  the  PubHc  Service  Commission  before  any 
trains  may  be  operated.  The  New  Jersey  law, 
strictly  enforced,  would  prohibit  the  operation  of 
all  railroad  trains  on  Sunday  except  milk  trains, 
trains  carrying  the  United  States  mail  and  one  pas- 
senger train  each  way  on  each  railroad  in  the 
State.  No  other  State  forbids  the  Sunday  opera- 
tion of  passenger  trains,  but  North  CaroUna  and 
Virginia  prohibit  the  moving  of  freight  trains  ex- 
cept in  interstate  commerce.  .  .  .  The  laws  gov- 
erning Sunday  sport  range  all  the  way  from  the 
complete  freedom  permitted  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  which  alone  among. the  States  have  no 
Sunday  observance  statutes  of  any  sort,  to  the  rigid 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
which  forbids  'shooting,  fishing,  sporting,  hunting, 
gunning,  racing,  or  frequenting  of  tippling  houses, 
or  any  interludes,  or  plays,  dancing,  singing,  fid- 
dling or  other  music  for  the  sake  of  merriment,  nor 
any  playing  at  football,  fives,  nine-pins,  bowls,  long 
bullets  or  quoits,  nor  any  other  kind  of  playing, 
sports,  pastimes  or  diversions.'  .  .  .  Still  unre- 
pealed on  the  statute  books  of  many  States  are  Sun- 
day laws  of  equal  or  greater  antiquity.  That  of 
South  Carolina  contains  much  of  the  identical 
language  of  the  edict  of  James  I.,  who,  in  1618, 
granted  royal  authority  to  all  his  subjects  to  amuse 
themselves  after  evening  service  on  Sunday  in  danc- 
ing, archery,  leaping,  vaulting,  May  games,  &c., 
but  specifically  forbade  bull-baiting,  bear-baiting 
and  interludes  on  Sunday;  Charles  I.  in  1625  modi- 
fied this  by  forbidding  persons  to  go  outside  their 
own  parishes  to  engage  in  such  sports  on  Sunday, 
thus  establishing  a  distinction  which  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  laws  of  many  States  between  purely 
local  and  amateur  games  of  baseball,  golf,  &c.,  and 
games  of  a  public  or  professional  nature.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  Puritans  of  Cromwell's  Common- 
wealth is,  however,  the  dominant  one  in  the  Sun- 
day laws,  not  only  in  the  older  States,  but  in 
those  of  the  newer  States,  whose  populations  orig- 
inally came  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  It  is  still 
illegal  to  fish  on  Sunday  in  about  half  the  States; 
in  still  more  it  is  illegal  to  hunt  or  shoot  or  to 
carry  firearms  on  Sunday.  Virginia  forbids  carry- 
ing a  gun,  bowie-knife  or  pistol  to  church.  Con- 
necticut has  so  far  departed  from  the  Blue  Laws 
[see  Blue  laws]  as  to  permit,  by  specific  statute, 
amateur  baseball  and  other  amateur  sports,  includ- 
ing fishing,  after  2  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
California  prohibits  on  Sunday  only  boxing  ex- 
hibitions. Indiana  permits  Sunday  baseball,  by 
statute,  after  i  o'clock  and  not  within  1,000  feet 
of  any  place  of  worship.  Kansas,  Missouri,  Min- 
nesota and  Montana  have  similar  statutory  pro- 
visions, while  in  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Nebraska,  New  York  and  Rhode  Island  local  au- 
thorities, either  of  their  own  initiative  or  upon 
the  result  of  a  local  referendum,  are  authorized 
to  license  Sunday  baseball  and  other  sports;  Massa- 
chusetts, however,  has  a  proviso  that  only  games 
to  which  no  admission  fee  is  charged  may  be  so 
licensed.  .  .  .  The  Sunday  theatre  has  long  been 
an  institution  in  Louisiana,  in  the  States  lying  be- 
tween the  Alleghanies  and  the  Mississippi,  and 
in    the    Far    West    and    Southwest;    the    Sunday 


'concert'  is  an  institution  almost  everywhere.  But 
the  theatre's  appeal  was  to  the  classes,  the  'movie's' 
is  to  the  masses.  .  .  .  Idaho,  Michigan,  Ne- 
braska, New  York  and  Rhode  Island  have  such 
provisions  in  their  Sunday  theatre  laws.  In  Oregon 
the  matter  was  submitted  in  191 7  to  a  State-wide 
referendum,  which  resulted  in  the  repeal  of  the 
entire  Sunday  observance  law,  except  the  [nation 
wide]  prohibition  against  barber  shops  on  Sun- 
day. The  Maryland  Legislature  of  1920  enacted 
a  statute  permitting  picture  theatres  to  open  on 
Sunday,  provided  the  law  were  endorsed  by  a 
majority  of  the  voters  of  the  City  of  Baltimore 
at  the  general  election  on  Nov.  6,  1920.  This 
provision  was  attacked  in  the  courts  by  Josiah 
Levering,  representing  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance,  and 
the  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  the  Legislature  had 
no  power  to  enact  the  statute  in  such  form  and 
with  such  a  provision." — F.  P.  Stockbridge,  New 
York  Times  Current  History,  March,  192 1,  pp. 
374-376. — See  also  Blue  laws. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS,  originated  by  Robert 
Raikes,  at  Gloucester,  England,  in  1780.  See  Edu- 
cation:  Modern:    i8th  century:   England. 

SUNDGAU,  ancient  district  in  Germany.  In 
1648  it  was  ceded  to  France.  See  Germany:  1648: 
Peace  of  Westphalia. 

SUNDRY  CIVIL  APPROPRIATION  BILL. 
See  U.S.A.:   1902   (May-November). 

SUNG,  Chinese  dynasty.  It  ruled  from  960  to 
1279.  The  period  was  one  of  great  prosperity  and 
progress  in  civilization  and  culture.  See  China: 
Origin  of  the  people. 

SUNGA,  dynasty  in  India,  184-72  B.C.  See 
India:   B.C.  231-A.D.  480. 

SUNNAH,  law  based  on  sayings  of  Mohammed. 
See  Mohammedanism:   Moslem  orthodoxy. 

SUNNITES,  Mohammedan  sect.  "Although  the 
Koran  has  always  been  the  ultimate  authority  for 
all  Moslems,  a  saying  attributed  to  Mohammed, 
namely,  that  'whatever  has  been  well  said  I  have 
myself  said,'  made  it  easy  to  add  'tradition'  to 
the  generally  plain  and  quite  circumscribed  teach- 
ings of  the  Koran.  The  tradition,  as  to  the  Way 
of  Mohammed,  soon  included  that  of  his  close 
companions  and  what  they  taught  or  did  became 
authoritative  to  the  orthodox  (Sunni)  as  the  right 
Way  or  Sunna  and  was  accepted  as  Hadith  (au- 
thoritative tradition).  .  .  .  The  chief  points  held 
by  the  orthodox  Sunni  .  .  .  are  that  God's  world 
is  eternal  and  that  there  will  be  a  corporeal  resur- 
rection .  .  .  that  the  individual  is  not  wholly 
free  nor  absolutely  fated;  God  is  omnipotent.  They 
deny  the  MutaziHte  notion  of  a  place  hereafter 
between  heaven  and  hell." — E.  W.  Hopkins,  His- 
tory of  religions,  pp.  475-477. — See  also  Moham- 
medanism: Moslem  orthodoxy;  Persia:   1499- 1887. 

SUOVETAURILIA,  sacrifices  by  the  Romans 
at  the  end  of  a  lustrum  and  after  a  triumph. 

SUPERANNUATION  ACT  (19") •  See  New 
South  Wales:   1848-1918. 

SUPERIOR,  Lake,  one  of  the  five  Great  Lakes 
separating  north  central  United  States  from  Can- 
ada. It  was  discovered  by  Nicolet  between  1634 
and  1640.    Sec  Canada:   1634-1673. 

SUPERSTITIONS:  Sources.— "Superstitions 
are  religious  forms  surviving  the  loss  of  ideas. 
Some  truth  no  longer  known  or  a  truth  which  has 
changed  its  aspect  is  the  origin  and  explanation  of 
all.  Their  name,  from  the  Latin  superstes,  signifies 
that  which  survives;  they  are  the  dead  remnents 
of  old  knowledge  or  opinion." — E.  Levi,  History 
of  magic,  bk.  2,  p.  158. — "The  true  origin  of 
superstition  is  to  be  found  in  early  man's  effort  to 
explain  Nature  and  his  own  existence;  in  the  desire 
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to  propitiate  Fate  and  invite  Fortune;  in  the  wish 
to  avoid  evils  he  could  not  understand;  and  in  the 
unavoidable  attempt  to  pry  into  the  future.  .  .  . 
The  first  note,  in  all  superstitions  is  that  of 
ignorance.  ...  As  Trenchard  remarks  in  his 
Natural  history  of  superstitions.  'Man's  curiosity 
is  in  excess  of  his  capacity  to  interpret  Nature  and 
life.'  Thus  early  man  attributed  a  living  spirit  to 
everything — to  his  fellows,  to  the  lower  animals,  to 
the  trees,  the  mountains,  and  the  rivers.  Probably 
these  conclusions  were  as  good  as  his  intelligence 
would  allow,  but  they  became  the  mental  stock-in- 
trade  of  all  races,  and  were  handed  down  from  one 
generation  to  another,  constituting  a  barrier  to  be 
broken  down  before  newer  and  truer  ideas  of  life 
could  prevail.  .  .  .  Allied  with  ignorance  is  jear 
which  is  the  second  element  calling  for  notice. 
Rational  fear,  however,  is  the  offspring  of  a  rea- 
soned knowledge  of  danger.  It  is  irrational  jear 
which  forms  the  bogey  of  superstition." — T.  S. 
Knowlson,  Origins  of  popular  superstitions  and 
customs,   pp.   1-3. 

Survivals  of  pagan  superstitions. — "That  emi- 
nent EngHsh  anthropologist.  Dr.  J.  G.  Frazer, 
dealing  with  the  contributions  made  by  superstition 
to  the  development  of  four  great  institutions  which 
.  .  .  'people  commonly  imagine  to  be  bottomed 
on  nothing,  but  hard  common  sense  and  the  nature 
of  things'  .  .  .  [i.  e.]  government,  private  prop- 
erty, marriage,  and  respect  for  human  life  .  .  . 
had  no  difficulty  in  showing  [that  all  four]  owe  a 
great  deal  to  superstition.  Thus  the  origin  of  the 
salutary  principle  of  respect  for  government  can 
be  traced,  in  part  at  all  events,  to.  the  superstitious 
reverence  with  which  all  primitive  peoples  have  al- 
ways regarded  their  chiefs,  holding  them  in  awe  as 
persons  possessed  of  supernatural  powers.  .  .  . 
Similarly,  respect  for  private  property  was  vastly 
strengthened  by  that  form  of  superstition  known 
as  'taboo,'  by  which  the  supernatural  power  sup- 
posed to  reside  in  the  person  of  the  chieftain  was 
transmitted  to  his  movable  property:  his  clothes, 
tools,  weapons,  ornaments — in  fact,  to  everything 
he  touched.  Among  many  peoples  respect  for  mar- 
riage was  increased  by  superstitious  fears  that  im- 
morality would  cause  public  calamities,  more  par- 
ticularly failure  of  the  crops — a  belief  entertained  in 
ancient  times  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  still 
prevailing  among  primitive  peoples.  .  .  .  Finally, 
respect  for  human  life  has  been  promoted  by  a 
world-wide  belief  in  the  ability  of  the  'ghost' 
of  a  murdered  man  to  haunt  his  slayer." — H.  A. 
Bruce,  Otir  superstitions  {Outlook,  Aug.  26,  191 1, 
pp.  1003-1004). — "The  observation  of  numbers  and 
days  is  a  blind  reminiscence  of  primitive  magical 
dogma.  As  a  day  consecreted  to  Venus,  Friday 
was  always  considered  unlucky  because  it  signi- 
fied the  mysteries  of  birth  and  death.  No  enter- 
prise was  undertaken  on  Friday  by  the  Jews,  but 
they  completed  thereon  the  work  which  belonged 
to  the  week,  seeing  that  it  preceded  the  Sabbath, 
or  day  of  compulsory  rest.  The  number  13,  being 
that  which  follows  the  perfect  cycle  of  12,  also 
■represents  death,  succeeding  the  activities  of  life; 
and  in  the  Jewish  Symbolum  the  article  relating 
to  death  is  numbered  thirteen.  The  partition  of 
the  family  of  Joseph  into  two  tribes  brought 
thirteen  guests  to  the  first  Passover  of  Israel  in  the 
Promised  Land,  meaning  thirteen  tribes  to  share  the 
harvests  of  Canaan.  One  of  them  was  exterminated, 
being  that  of  Benjamin,  youngest  of  the  children  of 
Jacob." — E.  Levi,  History  of  magic,  bk.  2,  ch.  6, 
pp.  159-160. 

Also  in:  J.  Trenchard,  Natural  history  of  su- 
perstitions.— J.  G.  Frazer,  Influence  of  superstition 
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on  the  groii'th  of  institutions  (Royal  Instution  of 
Great  Britain,  Proceedings,  London,  iqii,  pp.  450- 
461). — Psyche's  task.—}.  M.  Wooisey,  Whims  of 
the  ages. — M.  Goldsmith,  Signs,  omens  and  super- 
stitions by  Astra  Cielo. 

SUPPLY  COMMITTEE.  See  U.S.A.:  1909 
(Mav):   Creation  of  senate  committee. 

SUPPLY  SERVICE:  World  War.  See  World 
War:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services:  VI.  Military 
and  naval  equipment:  a,  3;  V.  Moving  men  and 
material:  a. 

SUPREMACY,  Acts  of.— The  first  Act  of  Su- 
premacy, which  established  the  independence  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  broke  its  relations  with 
Rome,  was  passed  by  the  English  Parliament  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  in  1534.  It  enacted 
"that  the  King  should  be  taken  and  reputed  'the 
only  Supreme  Head  on  earth  of  the  Church  of 
England  called  Ecclesia  Anglicana,'  .  .  .  with  full 
power  to  visit,  reform,  and  correct  all  heresies, 
errors,  abuses,  offences,  contempts  and  enormities 
which,  by  any  manner,  of  spiritual  authority  or 
jurisdiction,  ought  to  be  reformed  or  corrected." — 
T.  P.  Taswell-Langmead,  English  constitutional 
history,  ch.  11. — The  Act  of  Supremacy  was  re- 
pealed in  the  reign  of  Mary  and  reenacted  with 
changes  in  that  of  Elizabeth,  1559.  See  England: 
1527-1534;   1559. 

SUPREME  COUNCIL.  See  Council  of  Four. 

SUPREME  COURT,  United  States:  1789- 
1835. — Origin. — "One  of  the  greatest  defects  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  was  its  failure  to  provide 
a  central  judiciary.  On  this  point  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton lays  stress.  Said  he,  'Laws  are  a  dead  letter 
without  courts  to  expound  and  define  their  true 
meaning  and  operation.  The  treaties  of  the  United 
States,  to  have  any  force  at  all,  must  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Their  true  import 
as  far  as  respects  individuals,  must  like  all  other 
laws  be  ascertained  by  judicial  determinations. 
To  produce  uniformity  in  these  determinations  they 
ought  to  be  submitted  in  the  last  resort  to  one 
Supreme  Tribunal.'  " — A.  Hamilton,  Federalist,  p. 
22. — "On  the  24th  day  of  September,  1789,  the  act 
organizing  the  Supreme  Court  was  passed.  The 
Court  was  constituted  with  a  Chief  Justice  and  five 
associates.  John  Jay  was  appointed  the  first  Chief 
Justice  by  Washington.  .  .  .  The  Court  first 
convened  in  February,  1790,  in  New  York.  It  does 
not  appear  from  the  reports  that  any  case  then 
came  before  it." — J.  S.  Landon,  Constitutional 
history  and  government  of  the  United  States, 
lecture  10. — The  Constitution  provided  in  Article 
III:  "Sect.  I  .  The  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and 
in  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may  from  time 
to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  judges,  both  of  the 
supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behavior,  and  shall,  at  stated  times,  re- 
ceive for  their  services,  a  compensation,  which  shall 
not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office. 
Sect.  II.  I.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend 
to  all  cases,  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  this 
Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
treaties  made  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their 
authority ; — to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers  and  consuls; — to  all  cases  of  ad- 
miralty and  maritime  jurisdiction  [see  Admiralty 
law]  ; — to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  party; — to  controversies  between  two  or 
more  States; — between  a  State  and  citizens  of 
another  State; — between  citizens  of  different  States; 
— between  citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  lands 
under  grants  of  different  States,  and  between  a 
State,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  States, 
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citizens  or  subjects.  2.  In  all  cases  affecting 
ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls, 
and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  a  party,  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction. 
In  all  the  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the  Su- 
preme Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both 
as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions,  and 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall  make." 
Among  the  amendments  of  the  Constitution,  Article 
XI  provides;  "The  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit 
in  equity  or  law,  commenced  or  prosecuted  against 
one  of  the  United  States  by  citizens  of  another 
State,  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  state."  "The 
United  States  Supreme  Court  at  present  [1922] 
is  composed  of  nine  judges.  The  number  originally 
was  six.  It  now  holds  its  sessions  at  the  Capitol  in 
Washington,  in  the  old  Senate  Chamber  which 
once  echoed  with  the  eloquence  of  the  Webster- 
Hayne  debate.  The  judges  are  nominated  by  the 
President,  and  their  appointment,  like  that  of  am- 
bassadors, must  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  .  .  . 
At  the  outset  .  .  .  precedents  .  .  .  were  lacking. 
Progress  was  tentative  and  groping.  Little  wonder 
therefore  that  at  first  the  business  of  the  Court 
was  meager  and  membership  in  its  body  seemed 
less  attractive  than  membership  in  the  judiciary 
of  a  state.  Robert  Hanson  Harrison,  one  of 
President  Washington's  original  appointees  to  the 
Supreme  bench,  declined  to  serve,  preferring  to 
accept  a  state  judicial  office.  John  Rutledge,  an- 
other of  the  original  appointees,  resigned  after  a 
few  months,  preferring  the  position  of  Chancellor 
of  his  native  state  to  which  he  had  been  chosen. 
John  Jay,  the  first  Chief  Justice,  resigned  to  be- 
come Governor  of  New  York,  and  later  declined 
a  reappointment  as  Chief  Justice  in  words  indicat- 
ing entire  lack  of  faith  in  the  powers  and  future  of 
the  Court.  Nevertheless,  the  first  period  of  the 
Court  was  by  no  means  barren  of  achievement.  A 
beginning  was  made.  The  supremacy  of  the  na- 
tional authority  under  the  new  Constitution  was 
asserted.  So  stoutly  indeed  was  it  maintained  in 
the  memorable  case  of  Chisholm  v.  Georgia 
[1793],  that  the  country  was  thrown  into  a 
ferment.  The  Court  had  entertained  a  suit  against 
a  sovereign  state  by  a  private  citizen  of  another 
state  and  rendered  a  decision  in  favor  of  the 
private  citizen.  The  legislature  of  the  sovereign 
state  concerned  (Georgia)  responded  by  a  statute 
denouncing  the  penalty  of  death  against  anyone 
who  should  presume  to  enforce  any  process  upon 
the  judgment  within  its  jurisdiction.  The  matter 
was  taken  up  in  Congress  and  resulted  in  the 
proposal,  and  subsequent  ratification  by  the 
states,  of  a  constitutional  amendment  [eleventh] 
designed  to  prevent  such  actions  in  future.  [See 
also  Chisholm  vs.  Georgia,  Case  of. J  It  has 
been  the  fashion  to  speak  of  this  incident  as  a 
striking  example  of  the  recall  of  judicial  decisions. 
Such  indeed  it  was.  The  decision  did  not  suit  the 
popular  frame  of  mind  and  was  promptly  over- 
ruled in  the  method  prescribed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  went  a  long  way,  however,  toward  estab- 
lishing the  Supreme  Court  as  a  power  to  be 
reckoned  with  on  the  side  of  national  supremacy 
and  authority.  Three  years  later  the  Court  again 
took  occasion  to  assert  the  national  supremacy  in 
no  uncertain  fashion.  The  case  was  Ware  v. 
Hyllon  [1796],  and  the  Court  laid  down  the 
proposition  that  a  treaty  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment (in  this  case  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain)  nullified  previous  state  laws  dealing  with 
the  subject  matter.  It  is  an  interesting  circum- 
stance that  one  of  the  counsel  on  the  losing  side 


in  this  case  was  John  Marshall  of  Virginia,  and 
that  this  was  the  only  case  he  ever  argued  before 
the  tribunal  through  which  he  was  destined  to 
play  so  momentous  a  part  in  history.  In  the 
annals  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  develop- 
ment of  American  constitutional  law  the  name 
of  John  Marshall  stands  preeminent.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Chief  Justice  by  President  John  Adams, 
and  took  his  seat  on  the  Bench  at  the  beginning 
of  the  new  century  (February  4,  1801).  [See 
also  U.S.A.:  1801:  Appointment  of  John 
Marshall.]  He  was  without  judicial  experience, 
but  his  record  in  other  fields  of  activity  and  his 
well-known  FederaUst  principles  pointed  him  out 
as  a  man  to  be  reckoned  with  and  explain  the 
aversion  with  which  he  was  viewed  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  the  incoming  President.  The  breach  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Chief  Justice  was 
widened  by  some  of  the  early  decisions  of  the 
latter   upholding   the    supremacy   of   the   National 
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Government  and  the  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
notably  the  famous  case  of  Mar  bury  v.  Madison 
[1803 J,  in  which  was  asserted  the  power  of  the 
Court  to  declare  an  act  of  Congress  void  as  in 
conflict  with  the  Constitution.  Some  years  elapsed, 
however,  before  a  case  was  decided  which  squarely 
involved  a  conflict  between  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  powers  of  a  state. 
The  issue  came  up  in  the  case  of  United  States 
V.  Judge  Peters  [1809].  This  case  involved  a  con- 
flict of  jurisdiction  between  the  federal  courts  and 
the  authorities  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  over 
the  distribution  of  some  prize  money.  Marshall's 
decision  was  a  strong  assertion  of  the  federal  juris- 
diction and  power.  The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
under  sanction  of  the  state  legislature,  called  out 
the  state  militia  to  resist  enforcement  of  the 
judgment  of  the  Court.  Matters  were  tense  for 
a  time  and  bloodshed  seemed  imminent  but  the 
state  finally  backed  down.  In  the  following  year 
(1810)  came  the  case  of  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  in  which 
for  the  first  time  a  statute  of  a  state  was  held 
by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  void  as  repugnant 
to  the  Federal  Constitution.     [Sec  also  Fletcher 
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vs.  Peck.]  The  State  of  Georgia  had  souRht 
by  statute  to  destroy  rij^hts  in  lands  acquired  under 
a  previous  act.  It  was  held  that  the  statute  was 
unconstitutional  as  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts  within  the  meaninji  of  the  Constitution. 
In  Martin  v.  Hunter's  Lessee  [1816I  was  asserted 
the  right  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  to  over- 
rule the  judgment  of  a  state  court  on  questions 
arising  under  the  F'ederal  Constitution.  The  State 
of  Virginia  had  denied  that  right  and  the  Supreme 
Court  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  Virginia  Court 
of  Appeals.  In  McCulloch  v.  State  of  Maryland 
[1819],  a  case  involving  an  attempt  by  the  State 
of  Maryland  to  tax  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  Marshall's  doctrine  of  implied  powers  was 
elaborated,  and  the  judgment  of  the  state  court 
upholding  the  ta.x  was  reversed.  In  the  Dart- 
mouth College  case  [1819]  the  doctrine  of  the 
inviolability  of  contracts  against  attack  by  state 
legislation  was  further  developed.  [See  Common 
L.\w:  1819;  Universities  and  colleges:  1754- 
1769.]  ...  In  the  great  case  of  Gibbons  v. 
Ogden  [1824]  the  Court  asserted  the  paramount 
jurisdiction     of    the     National     Government     over 


eral  encroachment  upon  the  powers  reserved  to 
the  states.  On  the  contrary,  he  rendered  decisions 
in  favor  of  state  rights  which  would  be  notable 
were  they  not  overshadowed  by  the  greater  fame 
of  the  decisions  which  went  to  the  building  of 
the  nation." — C.  W.  Fierson,  Our  changing  con- 
stitution, pp.  8,  70-76. 

1804-1805. — Impeachment  and  trial  of  Justice 
Samuel  Chase.  See  U.S.A.:  1804-1805:  Impeach- 
ment and  trial;  etc. 

1819-1829. — Decisions  arising  from  acquisition 
of  West  Florida.    See  Flokida:   181Q-1829. 

1821. — Decision  in  case  of  Cohens  vs.  Vir- 
ginia.   Sec  Cohens  vs.  Vikcinia. 

1835-1864.— Chief  Justice  Taney.— Dred  Scott 
Decision. — Interstate  commerce. — "With  the  pass- 
ing of  Marshall  and  the  accession  of  Taney  as 
Chief  Justice  [1835]  a  new  chapter  opened  in 
the  history  of  the  Court.  The  Federalists  had  be- 
come extinct.  Andrew  Jackson  had  come  into 
power  and  it  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  fill  a  majority 
of  the  seats  upon  the  bench  by  appointments  to 
vacancies.  The  result  was  at  once  apparent.  Two 
cases  involving  important   constitutional   questions, 
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interstate  commerce.  [See  also  Gibbons  vs.  Ogden  ; 
U.S.A.:  1801:  Appointment  of  John  Marshall.] 
This  was  one  of  the  most  important  and  far- 
reaching  of  ail  Marshall's  decisions.  An  injunction 
had  been  granted  by  Chancellor  Kent  and  unani- 
mously sustained  by  the  Court  of  Errors  of  New 
York,  restraining  Gibbons  from  navigating  the 
Hudson  River  by  steamboats  licensed  by  Congress 
for  the  coasting  trade  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
thereby  infringing  the  exclusive  right,  granted  by 
the  legislature  of  New  York,  to  Robert  R.  Living- 
ston and  Robert  Fulton  to  navigate  the  waters  of 
the  state  with  vessels  moved  by  steam.  The  Su- 
preme Court  reversed  the  state  courts  and  held  the 
New  York  legislation  void  as  an  interference  with 
the  right  of  Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  to 
regulate  interstate  commerce.  These  were  only  a 
few  of  that  series  of  great  decisions  which  stand 
out  like  mountain  peaks  on  the  horizon  of  our 
national  life.  Marshall's  judgments  transformed  a 
governmental  experiment  into  something  assured 
and  permanent.  They  confirmed  the  national  su- 
premacy and  made  the  Constitution  workable. 
Marshall  is  known  to  history  for  his  work  in  vin- 
dicating the  national  power  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. That  was  the  need  in  his  day  and  he  met  it 
with  superlative  wisdom  and  skill.  It  would  be  a 
mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  he  favored  fed- 


which  had  been  argued  during  .  .  .  Marshall's  life- 
time but  assigned  for  reargument  on  account  of 
a  division  in  the  Court,  were  now  decided  con- 
trary to  Marshall's  known  views  and  in  favor  of 
a  strict  construction  of  national  powers.  Justice 
Story,  Marshall's  longtime  associate  on  the  bench, 
dissented  strongly  in  both  cases,  lamenting  the  loss 
of  Marshall's  leadership  and  the  change  in  the 
viewpoint  of  the  Court.  It  would  serve  no  useful 
purpose  to  enter  upon  a  detailed  consideration  of 
the  various  decisions  upon  constitutional  questions 
made  during  the  twenty-eight  years  of  Taney's 
Chief  Justiceship.  They  were  marked  by  great 
diversity  of  views  among  the  members  of  the  Court 
[as  in]  .  .  .  the  famous  Passenger  cases  [1849]. 
.  .  .  The  scope  of  certain  of  Marshall's  decisions 
was  limited.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  struc- 
ture of  constitutional  law  which  Marshall  had 
reared  was  not  torn  down  or  greatly  impaired. 
The  national  supremacy  was  upheld.  Taney  and 
his  associates  were  for  the  most  part  patriotic 
men  and  eminent  lawyers,  proud  of  the  Court 
and  its  history  and  anxious  to  add  to  its  pres- 
tige. It  is  regrettable  that  the  merits  of  some  of 
them  have  been  so  obscured  and  their  memory  so 
clouded  by  a  well-meaning  but  unfortunate  excur- 
sion into  the  field  of  political  passions.  In  the 
Dred    Scott    case    [1857]    they    thought    to    quiet 
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agitation  and  contribute  to  the  peace  of  their 
country  [but]  ...  the  effort  was  a  failure." — 
C.  W.  Pierson,  Our  changing  constitution,  pp.  76- 
78. — See  also  U.S.A.:  1857. — "When  at  an  earher 
day  the  Supreme  Court  aroused  the  country  by 
holding,  in  Chisholm  v.  Georgia,  that  a  state  was 
suable  by  a  private  citizen,  the  matter  was  remedied 
by  the  Eleventh  Amendment.  So  in  due  time  the 
conclusion  reached  in  the  case  of  Dred  Scott  was 
reversed  by  the  Thirteenth  Amendment.  .  .  , 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution  evidently  ex- 
pected the  power  granted  to  the  Supreme  Court 
to  do  great  things  in  lessening  the  bitterness  of 
inter-state  disputes.  .  .  .  Since  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  twenty-six  distinct  inter-state 
controversies  have  come  before  the  Supreme  Court. 
Of  these,  only  six  came  before  the  Civil  War.  .  .  . 
The  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  settle  disputes 
between  States,  taken  up  reluctantly  and  with 
extreme  caution,  have  kept  pace  with  the  develop- 
ment of  national  power,  have  broadened  in  their 
scope  and  become  more  elastic  with  the  years, 
and  without  the  necessity  to  use  force  or  even  to 
hint  at  it  except  in  the  rarest  cases,  have  be- 
come an  example  to  the  nations  of  the  con- 
structive possibiUties  of  reason  in  a  world  of 
ever-recurring  controversies  and  disputes.  There 
are  few  more  significant  developments  in  the  his- 
tory of  modern  jurisprudence.  .  .  .  [The]  ques- 
tion of  the  right  of  a  State  to  sue  in  a  controversy 
over  lands  when  it  did  not  own  the  property  in- 
volved arose  in  the  earliest  cases.  Fowler  v. 
Miller  (1799),  3  Dallas  411,  was  the  first  case 
involving  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  interstate  disputes.  Fowler  claimed  land  under 
a  Connecticut  grant  in  a  region  also  claimed  by 
New  York.  New  York  tried  to  remove  the  case 
from  the  Circuit  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  virtually  a  suit  between  States 
subject  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  higher 
court,  and  because  she  said  that  a  fair  trial  could 
not  be  secured  in  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Connecticut.  This  application  was  de- 
nied, the  court  distinguishing  between  claims  of 
private  individuals  like  Fowler  and  the  claims  of 
States  to  the  territory  in  question.  ...  A  suit 
was  brought  at  the  next  term  of  the  court  by 
New  York  against  Connecticut,  in  which  the  plain- 
tiff State  sought  to  prevent  Connecticut  or  Fowler 
by  injunction  from  claiming  the  lands  in  question. 
The  Attorney  General  of  New  York  cited  Penn  v. 
Lord  Baltimore,  and  argued  very  convincingly  that 
this  was  precisely  the  kind  of  a  case  in  which  the 
Constitution  expected  the  Supreme  Court  to  as- 
sume jurisdiction.  .  .  .  The  court  was  evidently 
afraid  to  assume  the  necessary  jurisdiction,  and 
decided  that  New  York  was  not  a  party  to  the 
suit  since  she  did  not  directly  own  the  land  in 
question.  (New  York  v.  Connecticut,  4  Dallas  I.) 
The  result  of  this  early  failure  was  to  throw  the 
States  back  on  voluntary  agreements,  and  to  re- 
duce the  quasi-international  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  a  nullity.  More  than  thirty 
years  passed  before  it  first  assumed  jurisdiction  in 
a  boundary  dispute,  in  the  case  of  New  Jersey 
V.  New  York,  5  Peters  284.  It  was  left  to  the 
bold  genius  of  John  Marshall  to  assume  this  great 
constitutional  power,  as  he  had  earlier  in  his 
career  assumed  the  power  to  declare  the  laws  of 
Congress  unconstitutional.  Marshall  said  in  this 
case  that,  although  Congress  had  passed  no  act 
for  the  special  purpose  of  prescribing  the  mode  of 
procedure  in  suits  instituted  against  a  State,  the 
court  might  exercise  its  original  jurisdiction  'under 
the  authority  conferred  by  Congress  and  the  ex- 
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isting  Acts  of  Congress.'  New  Jersey  v.  New 
York  was  never  pushed  to  a  conclusion,  so  that 
the  case  of  Rhode  Island  v.  Massachusetts  (12 
Peters  657),  decided  in  183S,  is  the  first  in  which 
the  Supreme  Court  actually  settled  a  controversy 
between  two  States.  The  most  grave  objection 
against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  was  that  the 
question  of  boundary  was  z  political  question  in 
which  the  court  would  be  unable  to  enforce  its 
decree.  This  argument  was  urged  with  great 
force  by  Daniel  Webster  in  behalf  of  Massa- 
chusetts, but  did  not  convince  the  majority  of  the 
court,  which  assumed  full  jurisdiction,  in  spite 
of  the  dissent  of  Chief  Justice  Taney.  These 
two  cases  laid  at  rest  any  question  as  to  the 
abihty  of  the  court  to  settle  controversies  regarding 
boundaries,  even  when  State  property  is  not  di- 
rectly involved." — R.  G.  Caldwell,  Settlement  of 
inter-state  disputes,  pp.  58-69. 

1841. — Settlement  of  Massachusetts-Rhode 
Island  boundary  dispute.  See  Rhode  Island: 
1841. 

1851. — Decision  extending  admiralty  jurisdic- 
tion.   See  Admiralty  law:  1845. 

1866-1873. — Suspension  of  habeas  corpus. — 
Cummings  case. — Texas  vs.  White. — Slaughter 
House  cases. — The  political  crisis  following  the 
Civil  War,  and  culminating  in  the  impeachment  of 
President  Johnson  temporarily  forced  the  Supreme 
Court  into  the  position  of  arbiter  on  the  contro- 
versy that  was  dividing  the  government.  The 
so-called  "radicals"  were  determined  on  drastic 
military  government  in  the  South ;  the  "moderates" 
or  "liberals,"  with  whom  President  Johnson  was 
in  sympathy,  on  a  policy  of  reconcihation  and 
adjustment  that  did  not  wholly  preclude  the  coop- 
eration of  Southern  leaders.  In  a  series  of  cases, 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  federal  tribunal 
was  reluctantly  drawn  into  the  controversy.  The 
first  decisions  of  the  court  checked  the  disposition 
of  the  radicals  to  do  as  they  pleased  under  cover 
of  military  law.  "The  first  of  these  cases,  Ex 
parte  Milligan,  in  the  term  of  December,  1866,  gave 
the  desired  opportunity  to  reassert  the  right  of  the 
court  to  be  the  expounder  of  the  Constitution,  for 
it  traversed  the  authority  of  the  unpopular  mili- 
tary commissions  at  a  time  when  their  necessity 
was  past.  L.  P.  Milligan  was  arrested  in  Indiana 
in  October,  1864,  under  color  of  the  act  of  March 
3,  1863,  authorizing  the  suspension  of  Juibeas 
corpt4s,  an  act  which  had  already  been  held  void 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Gerder  v.  the 
U.S.  (1864-65)  so  far  as  appeals  from  the  Court 
of  Claims  were  concerned.  He  was  duly  tried  by 
a  military  commission,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 
Lincoln  approved  the  finding,  but  execution  was 
delayed,  and  hostilities  soon  after  ceased.  In  May, 
1865,  Milligan  appealed  to  the  Circuit  Court  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which  would  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  jurisdiction.  The  circuit  judges  disagreed 
and  referred  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court;  but 
the  case  was  long  held  under  advisement,  and  the 
decision  was  not  announced  till  December,  1866. 
.  .  .  In  the  decision  of  the  appeal  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  all  the  nine  justices  agreed  that  the  com- 
mission which  had  tried  Milligan  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion under  the  terms  of  the  statute,  and  therefore 
ordered  him  to  be  discharged  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  military  court  to  be  nullilied.  [See  also 
Milligan  case.]  .  .  .  The  point  in  the  Cummings 
Case  was  the  validity  of  a  retrospective  oath  of 
loyalty  imposed  by  the  radical  Missouri  Constitu- 
tion of  1864,  under  which  any  person,  who  had 
'by  act  or  word'  manifested  sympathy  with  those 
engaged    in    rebellion,    was    disfranchised    and    ex- 
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eluded  from  public  office,  from  office  in  any  cor- 
poration, and  from  the  practice  of  any  profession. 
This  enactment  was  applied  to  Cummings  to  pre- 
vent him  from  officiating  as  a  Catholic  priest.     It 
was    defended    as    the    act    of    a    State    possessing 
'attributes  of  sovereignty,'   and  it   was   a  problem 
to  tind  constitutional  limitations  which  would  annul 
this  disagreeable   clause  in   the   Missouri  Constitu- 
tion, and  yet  leave  no  loophole  of  escape  from  the 
philanthropic   articles   of    the   constitutions    of    the 
reconstructed  States.     Five   judges,    the    bare   ma- 
jority  of  the  court,  found  the  desired   limitations 
in  the  constitutional  prohibitions  of  ex  post  jacto 
laws  and  bills  of  attainder.     From  this  conclusion 
Chase  dissented,  together  with  Swayne,  Miller,  and 
Davis,  aJl  four  appointees  of  Lincoln ;  their  ground 
was  mainly   that  the  ex  post  jacto  clause  applied 
only  to  criminal  cases  and  not  to  civil  disabilities." 
— A.  B.  Hart,  Salmon  Portland  Chase,  pp.  344-347. 
— See  also   Ex  post  facto  law:    Classification. — 
"The  Supreme   Court,   moreover,   began   to   throw 
its  weight  of  authority  decisively  on  the  side  of  a 
conservative    construction     of    the    legal    changes 
wrought  by  war,  reconstruction,  and  constitutional 
amendment.     While  it   sustained   the   political   au- 
thority of  Congress,  in  the  matter  even  of  its  ex- 
treme policy  of  reconstruction,  in  Texas  vs.  White 
(1868),  holding  that  the  law-making  power  could 
mend  as  it  chose  the  broken  relations  of  the  south- 
ern States  to  the  Union,  it  maintained,  even  in  that 
case,  that  the  States  retained  their  statehood  intact ; 
and   when    it    came,    in    the    so-called    'Slaughter- 
House  Cases'    (1873),  to  interpret  the  Fourteenth 
and    Fifteenth    Amendments    to    the    Constitution, 
it  pronounced  the   powers  of   the   southern  States 
unimpaired,  declaring   that  their  control   over   the 
privileges  of  their  citizens  was  in  no  wise  changed 
by  the  constitutional  provisions  which  had  placed 
the  special  privileges  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
under   the    protection   of   the   federal   government. 
In  subsequent  cases  it  went  even  farther  in  recall- 
ing  Congress  to   the   field  of   the  Constitution." — 
W.  Wilson,  Division  and  reunion,  pp.  274-275. — See 
also  Slaughter  House  cases. — Chief  Justice  Chase 
deUvered   the   opinion    of    the   court   in   Texas  vs. 
White:    "'The  Constitution,  in  all  its  provisions, 
looks  to  an  indestructible  Union  composed  of  in- 
destructible   States.     When,    therefore,    Texas    be- 
came  one   of   the   United  States  she   entered  into 
an  indissoluble  relation.     There  was  no  place  for 
reconstruction,  or  revocation,  except  through  revo- 
lution, or  through  consent  of  the  States.'     Hence, 
he  argued,  the  acts  of  the  seceding  legislature  were 
null,   for   'Texas  continued   to   be   a   State   and   a 
State  of   the   Union.'     But  the   chief   justice   went 
on  to  show  that  although  the  obligations  of  Texas 
were  unimpaired,  its  federal  relations  were  affected, 
and  some  of  its  privileges  for  the  time  being  for- 
feited; and  that  under  the  power  to  guarantee  to 
every  State  a  repubhcan  form  of  government  Con- 
gress had  the  right  to  provide  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  a  State.     The  decision  not  only  admitted 
that  reconstruction  had  been  constitutionally  per- 
formed under  the  acts  of  Congress,  it  also  recog- 
nized, as  legitimate  and  as  representing  the  State, 
the  provisional  government  which  was  actually  in 
existence  before  Texas  was  readmitted  to  represen- 
tation in  Congress.     Grier,  Swayne,  and  Miller,  in 
dissenting   opinions,   denied   that   under  the  provi- 
sional government,  subject  as   it   was  to   military 
power  and  deprived  of  representation  in  Congress, 
Texas  could  be  considered  as  a  State  in  the  Union. 
.    .   .  Three   years   later,  in   the   case   of   White  v. 
Hart  (1872),  though  Chase  dissented  on  one  point, 
he  acquiesced  in  a  sweeping  approval  of  the  whole 


system   of   constitutional   reconstruction.    'The   ac- 
tion of  Congress  upon  the  subject,'  said  he,  'can- 
not be  inquired   into.     The  case  is   clearly  one  in 
which  the   judicial   is  bound  to   follow   the   action 
of  the  political  department  of  the  government,  and 
is  concluded  by  it.'     Congress  had  never  been  quite 
certain   of   the   constitutional   ground   upon    which 
it  reconstructed  the  Southern  States,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  ehminated  most  of  the  prevailing  the- 
ories.    [See  also  U.S.A.:   186Q-1872.J     The  theory 
of  state  suicide  is  denied  resolutely:    'At  no  time 
were  the  rebellious  States  out  of   the  pale  of  the 
Union.     Their   rights  under  the  Constitution  were 
suspended  but  not  destroyed.     Their  constitutional 
duties  and  obligations  were  unaffected  and  remained 
the   same.'     The   doctrine   of   conquered   provinces 
was    also    denied.      'The    Constitution,'    said    the 
court,    'assumed    that    the    government    and    the 
Union  which  it  created,  and  the  States  which  it 
incorporated  into  the  Union,  would  be  indestructi- 
ble and  perpetual.'  " — A.  B.  Hart,  Salmon  Portland 
Chase,  pp.  378-380. — "The  Slaughter  House  cases, 
an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  granting  to 
a    corporation    created    by    it    exclusive    rights    to 
maintain   slaughter   houses    for   the   City   of    New 
Orleans  and  other  territory,  was.  upheld,  as  a  valid 
exercise  of  state  police  power,  against  claims  that 
the    legislation    violated   rights   secured    under    the 
newly   adopted   amendments  to   the   Federal  Con- 
stitution    (Amendments    XHI,    XIV,    XV).     The 
opinion    of    the    Court    delivered    by    a   Northern 
judge   (Miller  of  Iowa)   stands  as  one  of  the  bul- 
warks   of   state   authority." — C.   W.   Pierson,   Our 
changing      constitution,      pp.       79-80. — See      also 
Slaughter    House    cases. — "Field,    Bradley,    and 
Swayne,  [together  with  Chief  Justice]   Chase  dis- 
sented  from  the  opinion  of  the  court;  but  .  .   . 
[Chase]  was  too  ill  to  prepare  a  statement  of  his 
reasons,   hence    it   can    only    be    inferred    that    he 
agreed  with  Field  that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
was  intended  not  only  to  protect  the  negro's  rights, 
but  to  remove  forever  from  the  States  the  power 
of  making  distinctions  between  different  classes  of 
persons." — A.  B.  Hart,  Salmon  Portland  Chase,  p. 
381. 

1867-1884. — Constitutionality  of  Legal  Tender 
Acts. — "The  Act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  issue 
of  legal  tender  notes  [during  the  Civil  War]  was 
a  partisan  measure,  no  Democrat  voting  for  it. 
The  act  providing  for  the  redemption  of  the  notes 
in  coin  was  framed  in  a  Republican  caucus,  and 
carried  through  both  Houses  by  force  of  party 
discipline.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  the  justices  have  divided  upon  the  subject 
whenever  it  has  been  brought  before  them,  accord- 
ing to  party  prejudice.  The  action  of  this  court 
on  the  legal  tender  question  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  chapters  in  the  history  of  that 
tribunal.  The  first  decision  pertaining  thereto  arose 
in  the  now  celebrated  case  of  Hepburn  v.  Griswold. 
...  In  that  court  the  case  was  first  argued  during 
the  December  term,  1867,  and  it  was  elaborately 
reargued  in  the  December  term,  1868,  espjecially 
with  reference  to  the  constitutional  power  of  Con- 
gress to  authorize  the  issue  of  such  legal  tender 
notes.  The  case  was  withheld  for  decision  until 
the  December  term,  1869,  when,  by  a  majority  of 
the  court,  the  act  was  declared  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, so  far  as  it  made  the  notes  a  legal  tender 
for  debts  existing  prior  to  the  date  of  the  authoriz- 
ing act  of  Feb.  25,  1862.  When  this  decision  was 
made  [Feb.  7,  1870]  the  court  consisted  of  eight 
justices,  there  being  one  vacancy.  The  five  jus- 
tices concurring  in  the  opinion  were  Chief  Justice 
Chase,    and    Associate    Justices    Nelson,    Clifford, 
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Field,  and  Greer.  Justice  Miller  read  the  dissent- 
ing opinion,  in  which  Justices  Swayne  and  Davis 
concurred.  .  .  .  The  judgment  of  the  court  was 
generally  approved,  but  there  was  a  considerable 
feeling  that  in  some  way  the  'greenbacks'  had 
helped  the  country  through  the  war,  and  that  a 
like  necessity  for  help  might  again  arise,  and  for 
the  country  to  deprive  itself  of  any  power  Hkely 
to  be  needed  in  such  an  emergency  would  be  politi- 
cal suicide.-  .  .  .  Mr.  Justice  Greer,  however,  re- 
signed,— his  resignation  to  take  effect  Feb.  i,  1870; 
and  Mr.  Strong  took  his  place  as  justice  on  the 
14th  of  March  following.  Mr.  Bradley  took  his 
seat  as  an  additional  justice  ten  days  later.  [It 
was  well-known  that  these  two  justices  agreed  with 
the  dissenting  opinion  in  the  legal  tender  case  just 
decided.]  .  .  .  The  court  had  not  long  to  wait  for 
an  opportunity  to  reverse  the  opinion,  as  had  been 
foreshadowed  in  the  December  term,  1870.  Several 
cases  came  up  similar  in  character,  the  controlling 
questions  of  which  were:  ist.  Are  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress known  as  the  legal  tender  acts  constitutional 
when  apphed  to  contracts  made  before  their  pas- 
sage? 2d.  Are  they  vahd  as  apphcable  to  debts 
contracted  since  their  enactment?  The  cases  were 
considered  in  the  full  bench,  and  by  a  vote  of  five 
to  four  the  court  held  such  acts  of  Congress  con- 
stitutional as  applied  to  contracts  made  either  be- 
fore or  after  the  passage  of  the  acts,  thus  overruling 
the  previous  decision  in  the  matter.  The  opinion 
was  rendered  [Jan.  15,  1872]  by  Justice  Strong, 
and  concurred  in  by  Justices  Bradley,  Miller,  Davis, 
and  Swayne;  Chief  Justice  Chase  delivered  a  dis- 
senting opinion,  as  did  also  Justices  Nelson,  Chf- 
ford,  and  Field,  the  court  being  again-  divided  in 
accordance  with  the  opposing  politics  of  the  justices 
composing  it.  .  .  .  The  power  of  Congress  to  issue 
Treasury  notes  at  any  time  and  in  any  amount, 
and  to  make  them  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of 
private  debts,  has  since  been  distinctly  affirmed  by 
the  court.  The  act  of  May  31,  1878,  prohibited 
the  further  retirement  of  United  States  notes, 
and  provided  that  when  any  of  the  notes  might 
be  redeemed  or  paid  into  the  Treasury,  they  should 
not  be  retired  or  cancelled,  but  should  be  reissued 
and  paid  out  again  and  kept  in  circulation.  The 
effect  of  this  act,  so  far  as  it  applied  to  the  reissue 
of  notes  that  had  been  redeemed,  was  to  author- 
ize the  issue  of  new  legal  tender  notes  in  time  of 
peace,  and  when  no  necessity  of  the  government 
required  such  an  emission.  A  case  testing  the 
power  of  Congress  to  thus  authorize  the  issue  of 
such  notes  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  a 
writ  of  error,  and  a  decision  therein  was  rendered 
by  the  court  in  March,  1884.  .  .  .  'The  court  holds, 
therefore,  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  issue  the 
obligations  of  the  United  States  in  such  form, 
and  to  impress  upon  them  such  qualities  as  cur- 
rency for  the  purchase  of  merchandise  and  the 
payment  of  debts  as  accord  with  the  usage  of 
sovereign  governments.  This  power  of  making 
the  notes  of  the  United  States  a  legal  tender  in 
payment  of  private  debts,  being  included  in  the 
power  to  borrow  money  and  to  provide  a  national 
currency,  is  not  defeated  nor  restricted  by  the  fact 
that  its  exercise  may  affc'ct  the  value  of  private 
contracts.  .  .  .  The  question  whether  at  any  par- 
ticular time,  in  war  or  in  peace,  the  exigency  is 
such,  by  reason  of  unusual  and  pressing  demands 
on  the  resources  of  the  government,  or  of  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  supply  of  gold  and  silver  coin  to 
furnish  the  currency  needed  for  the  uses  of  the 
government  and  of  the  people,  that  it  is,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  wise  and  expedient  to  resort  to  this 
means,  is  a  political  question,  to  be  determined  by 


Congress  when  the  question  of  exigency  arises,  and 
not  a  judicial  question  to  be  afterward  passed  upon 
by  the  courts.'  " — J.  K.  Upton,  Money  in  politics, 
PP-  157,  159-160,  164-168. — See  also  Legal  tender 

CASES. 

1869-1890. — Changes  in  attitude  towards  state 
and  Federal  sovereignty. — Increase  in  types  of 
cases. — Importance  of  the  "commerce  clause"  of 
the  constitution  recognized. — "With  .  .  .  changes 
in  its  composition,  the  Court  began  to  show  a  de- 
cided reaction  from  the  policy  which  it  had  main- 
tained from  1872  to  1880,  with  respect  to  the 
sovereign  powers  of  the  States.  A  marked  disposi- 
tion to  enhance  the  powers  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment by  a  liberal  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  to  widen  the  scope  of  the  jurisdiction  and 
powers  of  the  National  Judiciary  became  increas- 
ingly apparent;  and  this  distinctly  Nationalistic 
era  in  its  history  continued  for  the  next  ten  years. 
With  respect  to  one  class  of  cases,  however,  those 
involving  the  Commerce  Clause  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Court  had  shown  from  the  outset  a  tendency 
to  limit  strictly  the  sovereignty  of  the  States.  With 
the  immense  development  of  the  railroad  and  tele- 
graph systems  of  the  country,  the  increased  facility 
for  the  doing  of  interstate  business  and  the  multi- 
phcation  of  commercial  corporations  after  the 
Civil  War,  this  Clause  of  the  Constitution  began 
to  assume  an  importance  in  the  history  of  the  law 
which  it  had  never  before  attained.  Up  to  1840, 
the  number  of  cases  in  Court  requiring  its  con- 
struction had  only  been  five,  and  up  to  i860  only 
twenty,  while  the  subjects  of  legislation  involved 
had  been  practically  confined  to  navigation,  im- 
migration, slavery  and  the  sale  of  liquor.  By  1870, 
the  number  had  increased  to  thirty,  in  1880  to 
seventy-seven,  and  in  i8qo  to  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight,  involving  a  great  variety  of  topics — 
State  action  relative  to  peddlers,  liquor,  railroads, 
and  telegraphs  and  immigration  and  quarantine 
(both  seaboard  and  internal),  and  manifold  forms 
of  taxation.  Under  Chief  Justice  Chase,  only  a 
few  interstate  commerce  cases  had  been  considered, 
but  in  each  the  Court  had  taken  a  pronounced 
stand  in  favor  of  State  regulation ;  and  in  the 
case  which  had  the  most  important  effect  upon 
the  business  of  the  country,  the  Court  had  rele- 
gated to  the  States  complete  control  over  the 
great  insurance  companies  of  the  country,  by 
holding  in  Paid  v.  Virginia,  8  Wall.  168,  in  1869, 
that  the  negotiation  of  insurance  policies  and  con- 
tracts and  the  business  of  insurance  was  not  'com- 
merce' within  the  purview  of  the  Constitution. 
From  the  beginning  of  Chief  Justice  Waite's  term 
of  office,  however,  the  Court  reversed  its  policy 
and  upheld  the  National  authority  over  commerce 
in  practically  every  case  of  importance  coming 
before  it.  In  1873  the  Commerce  Clause  was  held 
to  impose  considerable  limitation  on  the  taxing 
powers  of  the  States.  In  Phiiadelphia  &  Reading 
R.R.  V.  Pennsylvania,  15  Wall.  232,  a  tonnage 
freight  tax  was  held  invalid  as  being  a  regulation 
of  interstate  commerce,  when  applied  to  freight 
originating  or  carried  outside  the  State:  'It  is  of 
National  importance,'  said  Judge  Strong,  'that  over 
that  subject  there  should  be  but  one  regulating 
power,  for  if  one  State  can  directly  tax  persons 
or  proj^crty  passing  through  it,  or  tax  them  indi- 
rectly by  levying  a  tax  upon  their  transportation, 
every  other  may;  and  thus  coniniercial  iiiteicourse 
between  Stales  remote  from  each  other  may  be 
destroyed.  The  produce  of  Western  States  may 
thus  be  effectually  excluded  from  Eastern  markets, 
for  though  it  might  hear  the  imiiosition  of  a  single 
tax,  it  would  be  crushed  under  the  load  of  many.' 
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The  effect  of  this  decision  upon  the  development 
of  the  grtdt  transcontinental  trade,  and  the  un- 
restricted movement  of  wheat,  ore  and  coal  in 
this  country  cannot  be  overestimated.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Court,  by  its  decision  in  the  second 
case  of  Philadelphia.  &  Reading  Railroad  v.  Penn- 
sylvania, 15  Wall.  232,  showed  that  it  was  not 
inclined  to  defeat  the  State's  power  to  tax,  any 
further  than  was  absolutely  necessary ;  and  it 
upheld  a  State  tax  on  the  gross  receipts  of  rail- 
roads, notwithstanding  that  such  receipts  were 
made  up  in  part  from  freights  transported  in  inter- 
state commerce.  'It  is  not  everything  that  affects 
commerce  that  amounts  to  a  regulation  of  it 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,'  said 
Judge  Strong." — C.  Warren,  Supreme  Court  in 
United  States  history  v.  3,  pp.  347-349. 

1874. — Morrison  R.  Waite,  chief  justice. — Upon 
the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Chase  in  1874,  President 
Grant  appointed  Morrison  R.  Waite  as  his  suc- 
cessor. 

1879-1883. — Decisions  affirming  constitutional- 
ity and  unconstitutionality  of  various  parts  of 
the  second  Civil  Rights  Act.     See  U.S.A.:   1875. 

1882-1898. — Application  of  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment to  prevent  anti-corporation  legislation  by 
the  states. — Minnesota  rate  case. — On  Dec.  ly, 
1882,  ex-senator  Roscoe  Conkling,  who  had  de- 
clined the  Chief  Justiceship  eight  years  before, 
was  arguing  before  the  court,  and  unfolded  from 
the  journal  of  the  committee  which  drafted  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  that  it  was  the  intention 
thereby  not  merely  to  protect  the  colored  race, 
but  also  to  relieve  oppression,  under  state  laws, 
of  white  persons  and  of  corporation  and  business 
interests,  which  among  others  were  seeking  reme- 
dial provisions  at  the  time  of  its  gestation  in 
committee.  This  inside  view  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  with  other  moulding  circumstances 
gradually  had  its  effect  in  finally  establishing  in 
the  mind  of  the  court  its  jurisdiction  over  many 
questions  involving  "due  process  of  law"  that  had 
been  once  remanded  to  legislative  relief.  "For 
protection  against  abuses  by  legislatures  the  people 
must  resort  to  the  polls,  not  to  the  courts,"  was 
the  dictum  of  Chief  Justice  Waite  in  Mimn  v. 
Illinois  (1876), — one  of  the  several  Granger  cases 
which  came  up  before  the  court  that  year  with  re- 
quest in  vain  for  a  judicial  review  of  rates.  (See 
also  MuNN  vs.  Illinois.)  The  state  legislature,  or 
its  railroad  commission,  was  well  within  its  power 
which  might  be  abused,  in  such  cases,  and  beyond 
the  power  of  interference  ordinarily  by  the  court. 
In  the  Minnesota  rate  case  (1889),  however,  the 
opinion  of  the  court  written  by  Justice  Blatchford 
said,  "The  question  of  reasonableness  of  a  rate  of 
charge  for  transportation  by  a  railroad  company, 
involving  as  it  does  the  element  of  reasonableness 
both  as  regards  the  company  and  as  regards  the 
public,  is  eminently  a  question  for  judicial  investi- 
gation requiring  due  process  of  law  for  its  deter- 
mination." The  dissenting  opinion  of  Justice 
Bradley  said,  "This  is  just  where  I  differ  from 
the  majority  of  the  court.  They  say,  in  effect, 
if  not  in  terms,  that  the  final  tribunal  of  arbitra- 
ment is  the  judic'ar>'.  I  say  it  is  the  legislature. 
I  hold  that  it  is  a  legislative  question,  not  a 
judicial  one,  unless  the  legislature  or  the  law 
(which  is  the  same  thing)  has  made  it  judicial  by 
prescribing  the  rule  that  the  charges  shall  be 
reasonable  and  leaving  it  there.  It  is  always  a 
delicate  thing  for  the  courts  to  make  an  issue  with 
*he  legislative  department  of  the  government,  and 
they  should  never  do  it  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid 
it."     In    1898,    Justice    Harlan,    speaking    for    the 


entire  court,  in  Sm-yth  v.  Ames,  set  forth  the  prin- 
ciples as  well  "settled"  that  property  affected  with 
a  public  interest  was  entitled  to  a  fair  return  on 
its  fair  valuation,  and  the  reasonableness  of  a  rate 
could  not  be  so  conclusively  determined  by  a 
legislature  as  to  escape  review  by  the  judiciary.  It 
may  be  added  the  Court  has  laid  down  no  precise 
rules  for  the  determination  of  what  constitutes  a 
fair  return ;  only  it  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
customary  return  in  private  enterprises  under  simi- 
lar conditions. 

1885. — Decision  upholding  law  against  polyg- 
amy.    See  Utah:    18S2-1893. 

1887-1914. — Anti-trust  laws. — In  1887  Justice 
Samuel  F.  Miller  was  the  orator  of  the  Centennial 
of  the  Constitution,  celebrated  at  Philadelphia,  his 
decisions  having  given  him  a  reputation  fully  as 
great  as  that  of  the  chief  justices  contemporary 
with  him  on  the  court.  This  year  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  a  series  of  court  decisions  in  connection 
with  trusts  and  great  combines.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  passed  in  1887  was  supplemented  by 
the  Elkins  Act  of  1903,  the  Hepburn  Act  of  1906 
and  the  Mann-Elkins  Act  of  1910. — See  also  Rail- 
roads: 18S7-1906. — "The  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act 
[i8qo]  .  .  .  was  framed  with  the  view  of  exer- 
cising only  those  powers  which  are  conferred  upon 
Congress  over  interstate  commerce,  .  .  .  yet  its 
application  was  invoked  in  behalf  of  interference 
with  manufactures  wholly  under  State  control.  [It 
was]  ...  a  difficult  problem  ...  to  draw  the  di- 
viding line  between  the  exclusive  control  which 
Congress  has  over  interstate  commerce  and  the 
pohce  powers  which  are  reserved  to  the  States." — 
D.  J.  Brewer,  Supreme  Court  {Scribner's  Magazine, 
Mar.,  1903). — Between  1891  and  1914,  "there  were 
two  radical  extensions  and  two  restrictions  of  the 
Court's  jurisdiction  through  Congressional  action. 
By  the  Act  of  March  2,  1907,  appeals  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  criminal  cases  were  authorized  on 
rulings  by  inferior  United  States  Courts  on  De- 
murrer, pleas  in  abatement  and  motion  to  quash. 
By  the  act  of  December  23,  1914,  the  Court  was 
authorized  to  review  on  certiorari,  cases  in  the 
State  Courts  in  which  the  decision  is  against  the 
validity  of  a  State  statute  claimed  to  violate  the 
Constitution.  This  was  the  first  important  change 
in  the  Twenty-Fifth  Section  of  the  Judiciary  Act 
of  1789;  and  it  had  long  been  advocated  by  the 
American  Bar  Association.  It  enabled  the  Court 
in  the  future  to  take  jurisdiction  in  such  cases  as 
the  Ives  Case,  in  which  the  New  York  Court  of 
.Appeals  had  held  the  Workmen's  Compensation  law 
of  that  state  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  and  in 
similar  cases  in  which  the  State  Courts  had  hitherto 
been  less  progressive  in  their  constitutional  doc- 
trines and  more  inclined  to  hold  State  laws  invahd. 
By  the  Act  of  1891  establishing  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  Congress  afforded  a  marked  relief  to 
the  Court  by  restricting  its  appellate  jurisdiction; 
and  by  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  Act  of 
1909,  the  Court  was  further  relieved  of  customs 
cases." — C.  Warren,  Supreme  Court  in  United 
States  history,  v.  3,  pp.  449-450. 

1888-1913.— Melville  W.  Fuller  and  Edward  D. 
White,  chief  justices.-^Cases  involving  great 
trusts. — Minnesota  rate  case. — New  Equity 
rules. — Chief  Justice  Morrison  R.  Waite  of  Ohio, 
died  in  1888,  Melville  W.  Fuller  was  then  ap- 
pointed by  President  Cleveland.  Chief  Justice 
Fuller  died  in  1910  and  President  Taft  named  as 
his  successor  Edward  D.  White  of  Louisiana.  In 
the  course  of  his  administration,  Taft  also  desig- 
nated five  associate  justices,  or  a  majority  of  the 
court    (1909-1913).     "Chief    Justice    White's    first 
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Term  was  signalized  by  the  decisions,  on  May  15, 
1911,  of  the  great  Standard  Oil  Co.  and  American 
Tobacco  Co.  Cases.  221  U.S.  i,  106,  under  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  which  produced  a  pro- 
found sensation  in  the  country  and  revived  the 
hopes,  somewhat  shaken  by  previous  decisions,  that 
the  National  Power  was  adequate  to  deal  with  the 
trusts.  In  1911,  the  Court  for  the  first  time  gave 
real  effect  to  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  prohibit- 
ing slavery  by  involuntary  servitude,  by  holding 
a  peonage  law  of  Alabama  to  be  in  conflict  with 
its  provisions,  Bailey  v.  Alabama,  219  U.  S.  219. 
In  1912,  it  was  clearly  shown  that  the  Court  was 
not  grasping  for  power,  when  in  Pacific  Staies 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  v.  Oregon,  223  U.S. 
118,  it  decided  that  the  right  of  the  State  to  adopt 


opened  up,  advantage  of  which  will  undoubtedly 
be  taken  in  the  future.  In  1913,  also,  the  National 
power  over  railroads  received  a  tremendous  im- 
petus through  the  opinion  rendered  in  the  Minne- 
sota Rate  Cases,  230  U.S.  352,  in  which  there  was 
asserted  more  clearly  than  hitherto  the  power  of 
Congress  to  legislate  as  to  intrastate  railroad  rates 
when  intimately  connected  with  interstate  rates. 
'The  execution  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  is  not  lim- 
ited by  the  fact  that  intrastate  transaction  may 
have  become  so  interwoven  therewith  that  the 
effective  government  of  the  former  incidentally 
controls  the  latter.'  [See  also  R.^ilro.ads :  1910- 
1916.]  .  .  .  The  next  year,  the  power  of  Congress 
to  regulate  long  and  short  hauls  was  upheld  in  the 
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the  initiative  and  referendum  was  a  political  and 
not  a  judicial  question,  and  therefore  non-justicia- 
ble by  the  Court.  'It  is  the  Government,  the 
political  entity,  which  is  called  to  the  bar  of  the 
Court,'  said  Chief  Justice  White,  'not  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  judicially  some  e.xercisc  of 
power  assailed  on  the  ground  that  its  exertion  has 
injuriously  affected  the  rights  of  an  individual 
because  of  repugnancy  to  some  Constitutional  limi- 
tation, but  to  demand  of  the  State  that  it  estab- 
lish its  right  to  exist  as  a  State,  republican  in 
form.'  Such  an  issue  was  held  not  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  judicial  power.  In  1913,  Congres- 
sional power  to  legislate  as  to  the  newspaper  press 
of  the  country  by  prescribing  publication  of  details 
of  ownership  was  upheld,  as  incidental  to  its  con- 
trol of  the  mails  and  postroads;  and  by  this  deri- 
sion in  Lrii'is  Publishing  Co.  v.  Morgan  (229  U.S. 
288),   a    fertile   field   for   National    legislation   was 


Intermotintain  Rate  Cases,  234  U.S.  476." — C. 
Warren,  Supreme  Court  in  United  States  history,  v. 
3,  pp.  444-446. — The  Federal  judiciary  was  reor- 
ganized in  191 1  by  Act  of  Congress.  "The  Act 
of  March  3,  191 1,  provides  that  there  shall  be  in 
each  judicial  circuit  a  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
which  shall  consist  of  three  judges,  two  of  whom 
shall  form  a  quorum:  the  Chief  Justice  and  the 
associate  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  a.'^signed 
to  each  circuit,  and  the  several  district  judges 
within  each  circuit,  shall  be  competent  to  sit  as 
judges  of  the  circuit  court  of  apjieals  within  their 
respective  circuits  in  addition  to  the  judizes  of  the 
Circuit  Courts  abolished  in  191 2." — American  Year 
Hook,  1917,  p.  158. — On  November  4,  1912,  the  Su- 
preme Court  "promulgated  its  new  equity  rules 
to  become  effective  Nov.  i,  1Q13.  The  most  sig- 
nificant changes  are  that  the  testimony,  as  a  rule, 
is  to  be  taken  in  open  court;  that  an  expert's  affi- 
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davit  may  be  taken  out  of  court  and  presented  to 
the  court  subject  to  the  defendant's  right  to  call 
him  for  cross-examination;  that  delays  are  made 
more  difficult;  and  that  in  case  of  an  appeal  bcinp 
taken  the  appellant  is  required  substantially  to 
digest  the  testimony,  the  trial  court  having  author- 
ity to  decide  what  shall  be  the  record.  This  rule 
as  to  making  up  the  record  has  prevailed  in  the 
courts  of  the  state  of  New  York  and  it  is  signiticant 
that  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  abrogated 
this  rule  to  take  effect  in  the  state  courts  the  day 
the  rule  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  became  effec- 
tive in  the  Federal  Courts.  Rule  73  of  the  new 
equity  rules  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  provides 
as  follows:  'No  preliminary  injunction  shall  be 
granted  without  notice  to  the  opposite  party.  Nor 
shall  any  temporary  restraining  order  be  granted 
without  notice  to  the  opposite  party,  unless  it  shall 
clearly  appear  from  specific  facts,  shown  by  affi- 
davit or  by  the  verified  bill,  that  immediate  and 
irreparable  loss  or  damage  will  result  to  the  appli- 
cant before  the  matter  can  be  heard  on  notice.'  " — 
Ibid.,  1Q13,  pp.  5,  43,  261. 

1893. — Criminal  jurisdiction. — Definition  of 
term  "high  seas."    See  Criminal  law:  1893. 

1895. — Sugar  trust  case.  See  Addyston  Pipe  case. 

1895. — Decision  against  the  constitutionality 
of  the  income  tax.    See  U.S. A.:    1895  (April-May). 

1897. — Decision  in  case  of  Trans-Missouri 
Freight  Association.    See  Railroads:  1890-1902. 

1899. — Decision  in  Addyston  Pipe  case.  See 
Addyston  Pipe  case. 

1900-1901. — Cases  involving  questions  con- 
cerning the  status  of  insular  possessions.  See 
U.S.A.:    1900-1901. 

1901. — Decision  as  to  independent  status  of 
Cuba. — Case  of  Neely  vs.  Henkel.  See  Cuba: 
1900-1901. 

1901-1906. — Decisions  touching  governmental 
regulation  of  corporations.  See  Trusts:  United 
States:    1901-1906. 

1904. — Decision  in  Northern  securities  case. 
See  Railro.ads:   1901-1905. 

1905. — Decisions  in  the  Beef  trust  cases.  See 
Trusts:   United  States:    1903-1906. 

1905. — Decision  in  the  Tobacco  trust  case  of 
Hale  vs.  Henkel.  See  Trusts:  United  States: 
1901-1905;    1905-190$. 

1906-1915. — Case  of  Virginia  vs.  West  Virginia. 
See  West  Virginia:    1906- 191 5. 

1907. — Decision  concerning  the  Isle  of  Pines. 
See  Cuba:   1907   (April). 

1908. — Decision  affecting  boycott.  See  Labor 
strikes  and  boycotts:    1881-1916. 

1909. — On  the  constitutionality  of  the  Com- 
modity Clause  of  the  Hepburn  Act.  See  Rail- 
roads: 1908-1909:  United  States. 

1909. — Concerning  invalidating  debts  to  an  il- 
legal combination.  See  Trusts:  United  States: 
1909. 

1910. — Decision  in  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission vs.  Illinois  Central  railroad.  See  Rail- 
roads: 1910-1916. 

1911. — Decision  in  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco 
trust  cases.  See  Trusts:  United  States:  1911: 
Supreme   Court   decisions. 

1911. — Decision  concerning  Alonzo  Bailey.  See 
Alabama:   191  i. 

1912. — Anthracite  coal  combination. — Govern- 
ment's contention  for  dissolution  not  allowed. 
See  Trusts:   United  States:   1907-1912. 

1912. — Bath-tub  Trust  dissolved.  See  Trusts: 
United  States:  1912-1914. 

1913. — National  Cash  Register  Company  con- 
victed.   See  Trusts:  United  States:   1912-1914. 


1913. — Union  Pacific-Southern  Pacific  rail- 
road merger  dissolved.  See  Trusts:  United 
States:    191  2- 191 4. 

1914. — Decision  on  the  Commodity  Clause  of 
the  Hepburn  Act.  See  Comm(;dity  Clause  of  the 
IIepuukn  Act. 

1914-1916. — Chief  cases. — "In  1914,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Granger  Cases  received  a  restatement,  and 
the  scope  of  the  State  police  power,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  regulation  of  corporate  rates,  was 
defined  in  exceedingly  broad  terms  in  German  Al- 
liance Insurance  Co.  v.  Kansas,  233  U.  S.  389.  In 
1915,  the  power  of  the  National  Executive  received 
a  notable  extension,  when,  in  United  States  v.  Mid- 
west Oil  Co.,  236  U.S.  459,  President  Taft's  action 
in  withdrawing  public  lands  from  settlement  with- 
out express  statutory  authority  was  upheld,  on  the 
ground  that  a  long-continued  practice,  known  to 
and  acquiesced  in  by  Congress,  implied  authority. 
In  the  same  year,  the  power  of  the  Court  to  de- 
termine controversies  between  States  and  to  enforce 
its  decree  against  a  State  was  finally  settled  in 
Virginia  v.  West  Virginia,  238  U.S.  202.  The  Fif- 
teenth Amendment  was  for  the  first  time  given  real 
effect  when  the  'Grandfather  Clause'  of  the  Okla- 
homa Constitution  was  held  to  violate  it,  in  Guinn 
V.  United  States,  238  U.S.  347.  The  right  of  Con- 
gress absolutely  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  any 
article  in  foreign  trade  was  upheld,  in  Weber  v. 
Freed,  239  U.S.  325,  and  Brolan  v.  United  States 
236  U.S.  216.  In  1916,  the  effect  of  the  Income 
Tax  Amendment  was  construed  in  Bruskaber  v. 
Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  240  U.  S.  i.  The  power  of  the 
States  to  obstruct  or  deny  removal  of  cases  into 
the  United  States  Courts  was  again  restricted  and 
redefined  in  Donald  v.  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  241  U.S.  329." — C.  Warren,  Su- 
preme Court  in  United  States  history,  v.  3,  pp. 
446-447. 

1915. — Decision  in  case  of  Coppage  vs.  Kan- 
sas.   See  Coppage  vs.  Kansas. 

1915. — Decision  in  case  of  Raich  vs.  Truax  in 
Arizona.    See  Arizona:   1915. 

1917. — Constitutionality  of  Workmen's  com- 
pensation laws. — Adamson  law. — "Not  for  several 
years  have  as  important  and  far-reaching  decisions 
on  protective  labor  legislation  been  handed  down 
as  in  1917;  the  courts  were  notably  favorable  to 
this  legislation.  By  three  decisions  handed  down 
on  the  same  day,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  affirmed 
the  constitutionality  of  the  chief  types  of  state 
workmen's-compensation  laws.  The  principal  con- 
stitional  question  in  a  case  involving  the  New 
York  law,  which  is  compulsory  for  'hazardous'  em- 
ployments, was  whether  the  statute  by  requiring 
the  employer  to  make  fixed  payments  tor  his  em- 
ployees' industrial  injuries  deprived  him  of  any 
rights  of  liberty  and  property  guaranteed  him  by 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  The  Court  ruled 
unanimously  that  the  enactment  of  laws  compen- 
sating for  industrial  accidents  tended  to  promote 
the  public  welfare  and  was  therefore  within  the 
police  power  of  the  state  (New  York  Central  Rail- 
road Co.  vs.  White,  37  Sup.  Ct.  247).  .  .  .  The 
Iowa  law,  which  was  elective,  was  Hkewise  sus- 
tained, several  references  being  made  to  the  New 
York  case  (Hawkins  vs.  Bleakly,  37  Sup.  Ct.  255, 
March  6,  1917).  The  .Washington  law,  which  was 
upheld  by  a  divided  court,  five  to  four,  created  a 
state  fund  into  which  employers  in  specified 
hazardous  occupations  were  required  to  pay  pre- 
miums. (Mountain  Timber  Co.  vs.  Washington, 
37  Sup.  Ct.  260,  March  6,  1917.)  .  .  .  Other  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  concerning  state  com- 
pensation laws  excluded  from  their  jurisdiction  em- 
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ployees  in  interstate  railroad  commerce,  and  in 
work  performed  in  loading  and  unloading  ships 
used  in  interstat-  maritinr.e  coramerc;  (New  York 
Central  Railroad  Co.  vs.  Winfield  244,  U.S.  147, 
May  21,  1917;  Southern  PacLnc  Co.  vs.  Jensen, 
244  U.S.  20s,  May  21,  191 7).  Congress  later 
amended  the  Federal  Judicial  code  so  as  to  con- 
fer on  longshoremen  the  protection  of  state  com- 
pensation laws.  .  .  .  More  favorable  to  labor  was 
the  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  the 
so-called  Paine  case  (Paine  Lumber  Co.  vs.  Neal, 
244  U.S.  459,  June  II,  1917).  Suit  was  brought 
against  the  Carpenters'  Union  of  New  York  by 
certain  non-union  manufacturers  of  doors,  sashes 
and  other  woodwork,  because  members  of  the 
union  refused  to  work-  upon  such  material.  The 
Court  ruled  that  unless  direct  malice  toward  the 
plaintiffs  was  showu,  which  was  not  the  fact  in 
this  instance,  only  government  officials  and  not 
private  persons  could  bring  suit  under  the  Anti- 
Trust  Act.  Been  use  of  the  clauses  which  have  for 
several  years  been  inserted  in  appropriation  bills 
to  the  effect  that  the  money  is  not  to  be  used  in 
prosecutions  of  trade  unions  under  the  Anti-Trust 
Act,  such  suits  are  not  likely  to  be  brovight.  .  .  .[In 
connection  with  interstate  commerce  tiie  most  im- 
portant decision  was  in  connection  with  the  Adam- 
son  law  in  the  case  of  Wilson  vs.  New  (243.  U.S. 
332,  37  Ct.  Rep.  289).]  "The  Adamson  law,  es- 
tablishing the  jight-hour  day.  was  supposed  to  go 
into  effect  on  Jan.  i,  1917,  but  when  it  was  de- 
clared unconstitutional  in  a  lest  case  in  a  lower 
court,  the  railroads  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Attorney-General  to  continue  on  a  lo-hour 
basis,  giving  the  men  the  back  pay  due  them  from 
January  i  if  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  law. 
The  case  was  argued  before  the  Court  on  Jan.  8. 
As  several  'decisions  days'  passed  without  a  verdict, 
the  men  became  increasingly  insistent  in  their  de- 
mand that  the  eight-hour  day  should  go  into 
effect  at  once  without  waiting  for  the  Court.  On 
March  15  the  officials  of  the  brotherhoods  called  a 
nation-wide  strike  to  begin  or.  March  17.  The 
Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Commerce  and  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Ad'  isorv  Conimirtcf  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  immediately  conferred  with 
railroad  officials  and  labor  leaders  in  an  effort  to 
avert  such  action.  The  labor  officials  agreed  to 
postpone  the  strike  until  March  19.  [On  that 
morning,  ■  hief  Justice  White  upheld  the  Adamson 
law.]" — American  Year  Book,  191 7,  pp.  421-423, 
42S.^-See  also  Adamson  law:  Question  of  constitu- 
tionality. 

1917. — Decision  in  case  of  Cusack  vs.  City  of 
Chicago.    See  Billboards:  Court  decisions. 

1917. — Charles  H.  Buchanan  vs.  William  War- 
ley  on  segregation  problem.  See  Kentucky: 
1917. 

1917. — Decision  declaxing  Owen-Keating  child 
labor  law  uncon.stitutionaL  See  U.S.A.:  1916- 
191 7:  Opposition  to  Owen-Keating  child  labor  law. 

1917. — Decisions  in  cases  of  Schenck  vs. 
United  States,  Frohwerk  vs.  United  States,  and 
Debs  vs.  United  States  relating  to  Espionage 
Act.     See  J:.^pionaue  Act:  Trials  under,  etc. 

1917. — Decision  of  Caldwell  vs.  Sioux  Falls 
Company  upholding  South  Dakota  Blue  Sky 
law.    See  Ca.uwlli,  v^.  Sioux  Falls  Co.mpanv. 

1917-1921. — World  War  and  reconstruction. — 
Problems  growing  out  of  World  War. — Death 
of  Chief  Justice  White. — "The  Espionage  Act 
brought  to  tin:  fore  the  issue  of  frci-dom  of  sixech. 
The  need  for  increased  revenue  prompted  .  .  . 
legislation  v/hich  raised  important  constitutional 
issues  of  the  limits  of  the  taxing  power.    The  war 


contributed  also  to  the  disputes  on  the  power  to 
amend  the  Constitution  and  on  federal  control  of 
the  liquor  traffic.  ...  In  three  cases  sustaining  con- 
victions under  the  Espionage  Law  there  was  dissent 
on  constitutional  grounds  by  Justices  Holmes  and 
Brandeis.  Most  of  their  discussion  is  directed  to 
the  contention  that  the  acts  charged  and  proved 
were  not  within  the  statute.  In  Abrams  v.'  United 
States  (250  U.S.  616,  40  Sup.  Ct.  17)  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  insisted  that  the  exhortation  to  curtail 
production  of  munitions  indulged  in  by  the  de- 
fendants was  with  the  intent  'to  help  Russia  and 
stop  American  intervention  there  against  the  popu- 
lar government — not  to  impede  the  United  States 
in  the  war  that  it  was  carrying  on.'  But  the  ma- 
jority held  that  intent  under  the  statute  and  under 
the  Constitution  is  something  that  the  jury  may 
infer  from  probable  consequences.  ...  In  the 
Abrams  case  the  defendants  produced  a  circular 
that  explicitly  urged  curtailment  in  the  production 
of  munitions.  In  Pierce  v.  United  States  (252  U.  S. 
— ,  40  Sup.  Ct.  205.)  the  offense  was  committed 
by  a  pamphlet  telling  of  the  horrors  of  war  and 
the  blessings  of  socialism.  It  was  very  far  from 
an  invitation  to  follow  in  the  train  of  those  who 
were  helping  to  fight  the  forces  of  those  against 
whom  war  had  been  officially  declared.  Schaefer 
V.  United  States  (251  U.S.  466,  40  Sup.  Ct.  259) 
was  the  weakest  case  for  the  government.  The 
defendants  had  reprinted  an  article  from  a  German 
newspaper  which  had  slurs  on  the  excellence  of 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  military  might  of  the 
United  States.  ...  As  a  result  of  these  decisions 
it  is  plain  that  no  exhortation  or  ridicule  at  all 
likely  to  promote  disaffection  in  war  time  is  im- 
mune from  punishment  by  reason  of  the  constitu- 
tional prohibition  that  'Congress  shall  make  no  law 
.  .  .  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the 
press.'  [See  Espion.^ge  Act:  Trials  under,  etc.J 
'The  right  of  the  people  to  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,'  says 
the  Fourth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Heed- 
less of  this  prescription,  federal  officers  ransacked 
the  office  of  a  manufacturing  company,  while  its 
officers  were  detained  under  arrest.  Various  papers 
were  taken  to  the  office  of  the  District  .Attorney 
and  photographed.  The  originals,  by  order  of  the 
District  Court,  were  then  returned  to  their  rightful 
owners.  After  a  new  indictment,  a  subpoena  was 
issued  against  the  company  and  its  president,  order- 
ing the  production  of  some  of  the  papers  so  re- 
turned. In  Silverthorne  Lumber  Co.  v.  United 
States,  (251  U.S.  385,  40  Sup.  Ct.  182.)  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Holmes  had  this  to  say  of  the  demand  of  the 
government:  'The  proposition  could  not  be  pre- 
sented more  nakedly.  It  is  that  although  of  course 
its  seizure  was  an  outrage  which  the  Government 
now  regrets,  it  may  study  the  papers  before  it 
returns  them,  copy  them,  and  then  may  use  the 
knowledge  that  it  has  gained  to  call  upon  the 
owners  in  a  more  regular  form  to  produce  them ; 
that  the  protection  of  the  Constitution  covers  the 
physical  possession  but  not  any  advantages  that 
the  Government  can  gain  over  the  object  of  its 
pursuit  by  doing  the  forbidden  act.'  Such  a  con- 
tention was  said  to  reduce  the  Fourth  Amendment 
to  a  form  of  words.  A  corporation  may  not  be 
privileged  from  producing  its  papers  on  a  proper 
demand,  but  its  rights  'against  unlawful  search 
and  seizure  are  to  be  protected  even  if  the  same 
result  might  have  been  achieved  in  a  lawful  way.' 
Contempt  proceedings  against  the  corporations  and 
its  officers  for  refusing  to  obey  the  subpoena  were 
therefore  ordered  dismissed.  .  .  .  Under  the  com- 
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merce  clause  the  most  important  decision  was 
Strathearn  S.  S.  Co.  v.  Dillon,  (252  U.  S.  — ,  40 
Sup.  Ct.  350.)  which  sustained  a  provision  in  the 
Seaman's  Act  allowing  foreign  sailors  on  foreign 
vessels  to  demand  in  any  American  port  half  the 
wages  earned  to  date,  notwithstanding  a  contract 
made  abroad  which  postponed  the  right  to  any 
wages  until  the  voyage  was  over.  If  the  demand 
for  wages  is  not  comphed  with,  the  seaman  is 
allowed  to  sue  in  the  federal  courts  for  all  back 
wages.  The  result  of  the  enforcement  of  such  a 
statute  is  of  course  to  deprive  foreign  owners  in 
foreign  ports  of  any  security  in  a  wage  contract 
valid  where  made.  The  United  States  makes  a  new 
contract  for  them  when  their  boats  touch  our 
ports.  The  constitutionality  of  such  action  was 
affirmed  on  the  authority  of  an  earlier  decision, 
(Patterson  v.  Bark  Eudora  (1Q03)  190  U.S.  169.) 
which  was  said  to  establish  'that  it  was  for  this 
government  to  determine  upon  what  terms  and 
conditions  vessels  of  other  countries  might  be 
permitted  to  enter  our  harbors,  and  to  impose  con- 
ditions upon  the  shipment  of  sailors  in  our  own 
ports  and  make  them  applicable  to  foreign  as  well 
as  to  domestic  vessels.'  " — T.  R.  Powell,  Supreme 
Court  and  the  constituticm  (Political  Science  Quar- 
terly, Sept.,  iq2o,  pp.  412,  418-419,429-432). — Chief 
Justice  White  died  in  192 1,  and  on  June  30,  William 
Howard  Taft  was  appointed  to  take  his  place. 

1920. — Decision  upholding  validity  of  Eigh- 
teenth Amendment.  See  Amendments  to  consti- 
tutions: United  States:  Court  decisions;  Liquor 
problem:  United  States:   1919-1920. 

1920. — Question  of  treaty-making  power.  See 
Treaties,  Making  and  termination  of:  Treaty- 
making  power. 

1920. — Dissolution  of  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
combines.  See  Trusts:  United  States:  1915-1920: 
Recent  anti-trust  decisions. 

1920-1921. — Decisions  in  regard  to  Porto  Rico. 
See  Porto  Rico:  191 9-1 921. 

1921. — Decision  in  Duplex  printers'  case.  See 
Boycott:  1921. 

1921. — Decision  in  case  of  taxation  in  relation 
to  due  process  of  law.  See  Due  process  of  law: 
Judicial  decisions. 

1921. — Housing  law  of  District  of  Columbia. — 
Newberry  case. — In  December,  1919,  the  housing 
question  in  Washington,  D.  C,  became  so  acute 
that  an  act  was  passed  preventing  summary  ejec- 
tion of  tenants.  In  1921,  this  led  to  the  case  of 
Block  vs.  Hirsch,  in  which  the  majority  of  the 
court  upheld  the  law.  Chief  Justice  Taft  dissented 
from  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  "Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court.  This 
is  a  proceeding  brought  by  the  defendant  in  error, 
Hirsch,  to  recover  possession  of  the  cellar  and 
first  floor  of  a  building  on  F  Street  in  Washington 
which  the  plaintiff  in  error,  Block,  holds  over  after 
the  expiration  of  a  lease  to  him.  .  .  .  Block  de- 
clined to  surrender  the  premises,  relying  upon  the 
Act  of  October  22,  1919,  c.  80,  Title  II — 'District 
of  Columbia  Rents';  especially  p.  109,  41  Stat. 
297,  298,  301.  That  is  also  the  ground  of  his 
defense  in  this  Court,  and  the  question  is  whether 
the  statute  is  constitutional,  or,  as  held  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  an  attempt  to  authorize  the 
taking  of  property  not  for  public  use  and  without 
due  process  of  law,  and  for  this  and  other  rea- 
sons void.  .  .  .  Congress  has  stated  the  unquestion- 
able embarrassment  of  Government  and  danger  to 
the  public  health  in  the  existing  condition  of 
things.  The  space  in  Washington  is  necessarily 
monopolized  in  comparatively  few  hands,  and  let- 
ting portions  of  it  is  as  much  a  business  as  any 
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other.  Housing  is  a  necessary  ol  life.  All  the 
elements  of  a  public  interest  justifying  some  degiee 
of  public  control  are  present.  The  mutter  that 
seems  to  us  open  to  debate  is  whether  the  statute 
goes  too  far.  .  .  .  The  statute  is  objected  to  on 
the  further  ground  that  landlords  and  tenants  are 
deprived  by  it  of  a  trial  by  jury  on  the  right  to 
possession  ol  the  land.  In  the  power  of  the  Com- 
mission established  by  the  statute  to  regulate  the 
relation  and  to  decide  the  facts  affecting  it  are 
hardly  separable.  While  the  act  is  in  force  there 
is  little  to  decide  except  whether  the  rent  allowed 
is  reasonable,  and  upon  that  question  the  courts 
are  given  the  last  word.  A  part  of  the  exigency  is 
to  secure  a  speedy  and  summary  administration  of 
the  law  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
suspension  of  ordinary  remedies  was  not  a  reason- 
able provision  of  a  statute  reasonable  in  its  aim 
and  intent.  The  plaintiff  obtained  a  judgment  on 
the  ground  that  the  statute  was  void,  root  and 
branch.  LThe  judgment  was  reversed.]" — E. 
Knaebel,  Reporter,  Block,  trading  under  the  name 
of  Whites  V.  Hirsch  {United  States  Reports,  v. 
256,  Cases  Adjudged  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Octo- 
ber Term,  igzo,  jrom  April  11,  1921,  to  June  6, 
1921,  pp.  153,  156,  158). — In  1921  the  case  of  New~ 
berry  v.  United  States  came  before  the  Court. 
Newberry  had  been  convicted  under  a  law  of  Michi- 
gan of  expending  more  money  on  a  primary  election 
than  the  state  permitted.  "The  indictment  charges: 
That  Truman  H.  Newberry  became  a' candidate  for 
the  Republican  nomination  for  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  at  the  primary  election  held 
August  27,  1 918;  that  by  reason  of  selection  and 
nomination  therein  he  became  a  candidate  at  the 
general  election,  November  5,  1918;  that  he  and 
134  others  (who  are  named)  at  divers  times  from 
December  i,  1917,  to  November  5,  1918,  unlawfully 
and  feloniously  did  conspire,  combine,  confederate, 
and  agree  together  to  commit  the  offense  on  his 
part  of  wilfully  violating  the  Act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved June  25,  1910,  as  amended,  by  giving,  con- 
tributing, expending,  ard  using  and  by  causing  to 
be  given,  contributed,  expended  and  used,  in  pro- 
curing his  nomination  nnd  election  at  said  primary 
and  general  electioi^.-,  a  greater  sum  than  the  laws 
of  Michigan  permitted  and  above  ten  thousand 
dollars,  to  wit,  $100,000.00,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
other  defendants  of  aiding,  counseling,  inducing, 
and  procuring  Newberry  as  such  candidate  to  give, 
contribute,  expend,  and  use  or  cause  to  be  given, 
contributed,  expended  and  used  said  large  and  ex- 
cessive sum  in  order  to  procure  his  nomination 
and  election.  .  .  .  Michigan  and  many  other  States 
undertake  to  control  these  primaries  by  statutes  and 
give  recognition  to  their  results.  And  the  ultimate 
question  for  solution  here  is  whether  under  the 
grant  of  power  to  regulate  'the  manner  of  holding 
elections'  Congress  may  fix  the  maximum  sum 
which  a  candidate  therein  may  spend,  or  advise  or 
cause  to  be  contributed  and  spent  by  others  to  pro- 
cure his  nomination.  [Justice  Reynolds  delivered 
the  opinion  of  the  court  that  the  judgment  was 
reversed.]" — Newberry  et  al.  v.  United  States 
(United  States  Reports,  v.  256,  Cases  Adjudged  in 
the  Supreme  Coiirt  at  October  Te  m,  1920  from 
April  II,  1921,  to  June  6,  1921,  pp.  245-247). 

1921. — Case  of  Texas. — Oklahoma  boundary. 
See  Texas:   1806-1923.       ( 

1921-1922.  —  Child  labor.  —  Cases  involving 
Fifth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments. — "The  cen- 
tral point  of  interest  in  the  work  of  the  court 
the  past  term  [1921-1922]  is  supplied  by  the  large 
attention  given  to  the  question  of  the  rights  and 
duties  of  labor  under  the  law.  .  .   .  The  most  in- 
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teresting  single  decision  of  the  term  for  students 
«f  constitutional  theory  and  of  government  was 
one  dealing  with  the  national  power  of  taxation. 
The  case  .  .  .  was  that  of  Drexel  Furniture  Co.  v. 
Bailey,  in  which  a  nearly  unanimous  court  held 
void  .the  special  tax  levied  by  the  Act  of  February 
24,  1919,  on  the  incomes  of  concerns  employing 
child  labor,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  intended 
to  raise  revenue  but  to  regulate  the  employment 
of  children,  a  matter  otherwise  reserved  to  the 
states.  .  .  .  The  decision  directly  collides  with 
Chief  Justice  Marshall's  dictum  in  McCuUoch  v. 
Maryland,  which  has  since  come  to  underlie  so 
much  constitutional  law,  that  'the  power  to  tax 
involves  the  power  to  destroy' — that,  in  other 
words,  the  power  to  tax  involves  the  power  to 
regulate  the  subject-matter  of  the  tax  by  ta.xing 
it  even  to  the  point  of  destroying  it.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  said  of  this  decision,  first,  that  it 
rests  upon  a  view  of  the  taxing  power  which  had 
not  hitherto  found  its  way  into  constitutional  law; 
and,  secondly,  that  it  infers  a  claim  which  the 
court  had  hitherto  repudiated,  of  power  on  its 
part  to  overturn  for  illegal  unconstitutional  purpose 
acts  of  Congress  otherwise  vahd.  For  the  nrst 
time  in  the  history  of  judicial  review  legislative 
motive  is  made  a  test  of  legislative  action,  and 
any  effort  by  Congress  to  bring  within  its  control 
matters  normally  falling  to  the  states  alone  raises 
the  question  of  valid  motive.  Much  the  most  im- 
portant case  [concerning  the  Fifth  Amendment] 
w'as  that  of  Nig.  Fung  Ho  v.  White,  where  the 
rule  is  laid  down  that  Chinese  residents  within 
the  United  States  who  assert  a  claim  of  citizenship 
supported  by  evidence  sufficient,  if  believed,  to  sus- 
tain it,  may  not  be  deported  by  executive  order, 
but  are  entitled  by  due  process  of  law  to  a  judicial 
trial  of  this  claim.  The  doctrine  of  the  Ju  Toy 
case  is  thus  confined  to  Chinese  who  are  in  legal 
contemplation  without  the  borders  of  the  United 
States  and  are  seeking  entry  therein  on  the  ground 
of  citizenship.  ...  A  decision  of  interest  not  only 
to  students  of  the  labor  problem  but  also  to  those 
who  have  pondered  the  question  of  the  nature  of 
corporations,  whether  they  are  'real'  or  only  fictions 
of  the  law,  is  that  in  United  Mines  Workers  of 
America  v.  Coronado  Coal  Co.,  which  yields  the 
novel,  not  to  say,  revolutionary  doctrine — so  far  as 
American  law  is  concerned — that  unincorporated 
labor  unions  are  suable  in  their  own  names  in  the 
federal  courts  for  their  acts,  and  that  their  funds 
are  subject  to  execution  in  actions  for  torts  com- 
mitted by  their  authorization  during  strikes.  The 
decision  is  based  both  on  the  language  of  section 
7  of  the  Sherman  Act  and  on  general  grounds. 
On  this  particular  occasion  the  national  organiza- 
tion of  miners  was  held  not  liable  because  it  was 
not  shown  to  have  authorized  the  acts  complained 
of  by  the  coal  company;  and  the  local  union  was 
held  to  be  exempt  from  suit  in  the  federal  courts 
because,  on  account  of  their  local  effect,  the  acts 
complained  of  did  not  interfere  with  interstate 
commerce;  but  it  is  inferred  that  if  the  strike  had 
been  called  by  the  national  organization  its  scope 
would  have  made  any  illegal  acts  connected  with 
it  violative  of  the  Sherman  Act,  and  further,  that 
if  the  coal  involved  had  been  considerable  enough 
in  quantity  to  affect  interstate  prices,  the  local 
union  could  have  been  held  under  the  act  for  any 
wrongful  deeds.  .  .  .  [Concerning  the  Fourte^th 
Amendment]  no  decision  of  the  term  has  attracted 
more  animadversion  than  that  in  Truax  v.  Corri- 
gan.  the  facts  in  which  were  as  follows:  Plaintiffs 
in  error,  restaurant  keepers  in  Bisbcc,  Arizona,  be- 
coming involved  in  a  di.spute  over  wages  with  dc 


fendants  in  error,  their  employees,  the  latter  went 
on  strike,  while  in  order  to  assist  them,  the  local 
union  to  which  they  belonged  pronounced  a  boy- 
cott on  plaintiffs'  place  of  business,  before  which 
agents  of  the  union  patrolled  continuously  during 
business  hours  with  banners  denouncing  plaintiffs, 
'made  insistent  and  loud  appeals  all  day  long'  to 
would-be  patrons,  and  circulated  libels,  epithets, 
and  threats  against  plaintiffs,  their  patrons  and 
employees — all  with  the  final  result  of  a  serious 
falling-off  in  plaintiffs'  business.  By  section  1464 
of  the  Arizona  Civil  Code,  which  is  couched  in 
almost  the  phraseology  of  section  20  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act,  the  state  courts  were  forbidden  to  issue 
injunctions  in  labor  disputes  except  to  'prevent 
irreparable  injury  to. property,'  or  to  enjoin  any 
person  'from  terminating  any  relation  of  employ- 
ment ...  or  persuading  others  by  peaceful  means 
so  to  do  .  .  .  or  from  ceasing  to  patronize  .  .  .  any 
party  to  such  dispute,  or  persuading  others  by 
peaceful  means  so  to  do.'  An  Arizona  court,  hav- 
ing been  apphed  to  by  plaintiffs  in  error  for  an  in- 
junction, held  that  it  was  inhibited  by  the  provi- 
sions just  quoted  from  granting  such  relief  and  the 
state  supreme  court  sustained  this  ruling.  In  the 
case  before  the  Supreme  Court  plaintiffs  in  error 
contended  that  thus  interpreted,  section  1464  de- 
prived them  of  property  without  due  process  of 
law  and  denied  them  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  contrary  to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment — a 
view  which  was  sustained  by  the  court,  though  by 
the  narrow  margin  of  five  judges  against  four.  The 
opening  section  of  Chief  Justice  Taft's  opinion 
for  the  majority  is  grounded  on  the  proposition 
that  due  process  of  law  implies  'a  required  mini- 
mum of  protection  for  everyone's  right  of  life, 
liberty  and  property'  which  neither  Congress  nor 
a  state  legislature  may  withhold.  ...  In  a  single 
term  of  court.  Chief  Justice  Taft  has  made  a 
notable  bid  for  fame  in  his  new  field  of  work. 
His  leadership  of  the  court  is  already  apparent; 
his  comprehension  of  its  characteristic  problems 
assured;  his  opinions  show  grasp,  with  all  of  clarity 
and  vigor  that  the  phrase  implies.  He  is  mani- 
festly determined  that  the  court  shall  remain  a 
real  factor  of  the  national  life;  and  that  is  well." 
— E.  S.  Corwin,  Constitutional  law  in  1921-1922 
{American  Political  Science  Review,  Nov.,  1922). 
1923. — Minimum  wage  law  for  women  de- 
clared unconstitutional.— "The  law  passed  by 
Congress  fixing  the  minimum  wage  for  women  and 
minor  girls  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  de- 
clared unconstitutional  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  [April  9th].  The  decision  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  important  the  court  has  ever 
rendered,  and  indeed  a  nation-wide  precedent,  for 
minimum  wage  laws  are  in  effect  in  more  than  a 
dozen  States,  six  of  which,  New  York,  Kansas, 
California,  Oregon,  Wisconsin  and  Washington,  got 
permission  to  intervene  in  the  case  as  friends  of 
the  court.  No  less  than  12,500  women  and  girls 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  are  directly  affected 
by  the  ruling.  Associate  Justice  Sutherland,  who 
delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  took  the  ground 
that  the  law  interfered  with  the  liberty  of  con- 
tract guaranteed  under  the  Constitution  and  was 
also  discriminatory  in  that  it  favored  women,  who. 
the  opinion  stated,  were  today  fully  as  able  to 
make  contracts  a.s  men.  Chief  Justice  Taft  sub- 
mitted a  dis.scnting  opinion  in  which  he  held  that 
it  was  not  the  function  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
hold  a  Congressional  act  invalid  merely  because 
the.se  statutes  carried  out  economic  views  which 
the  court  considered  unsound.  Associate  Justice 
Sanford  agreed  with  Mr.  Taft  in  this  dissent.    An- 
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other  dissenting  opinion  was  delivered  by  Associate 
Justice  Holmes.  Associate  Justice  Brandeis  took 
no  part   in  the  case.  .  .  . 

"The  opinion  by  Justice  Sutherland  held  that 
the  Minimum  Wage  law  of  the  District  did  not 
come  within  any  of  the  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  forbidding  legislative  interference  with  free- 
dom of  contract,  in  that  it  did  not  touch  on  con- 
tracts of  public  interest,  emergency  and  other  con- 
siderations of  a  similar  public  nature.  'It  is  sim- 
ply and  exclusively  a  prive-fixing  law,'  he  said, 
'conlmed  to  adult  women  who  are  legally  as  ca- 
pable of  contracting  for  themselves  as  men.  It 
forbids  two  parties  having  lawful  capacity — under 
penalties  to  the  employer — to  contract  freely  with 
one  another  in  respect  of  tHfe  price  for  which  one 


for  a  woman,  keep  her  in  health  and  preserve  her 

morals.  It  applies  to  any  and  every  occupation 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  without  regard  to  its 
nature  or  the  character  of  the  work.' 

"Turning  to  an  Oregon  statute  forbidding  the 
employment  of  women  in  certain  industries  for 
more  than  ten  hours,  Justice  Sutherland  read  that 
the  act  was  upheld  as  a  measure  of  protection  to 
the  health  of  women.  'But  the  ancient  inequality 
of  the  sexes,'  the  majority  opinion  continued, 
'otherwise  than  physical,  as  suggested  in  the  Muller 
vs.  Oregon  case  has  continued  without  "diminish- 
ing intensity"  in  view  of  the  great — not  to  say 
revolutionary — changes  which  have  taken  place 
since  that  utterance  in  the  contractural,  political 
and  civil  status  of  women  culminating  in  the  Nine- 
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Left  to  right,  seated:  Willis  Van  Devanter,  Joseph  McKenna,  William  H.  Taft,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  James  C.  McReynolds.  Standing:  Pierce  Butler,  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  George  Sutherland,  and 
Edward    Terry    Sanford. 


shall  render  service  to  the  other  in  a  purely  pri- 
vate employment  where  both  are  wilHng,  perhaps 
anxious,  to  agree,  even  though  the  consequence 
may  be  to  oblige  one  to  surrender  a  desirable 
engagement  and  the  other  to  dispense  with  the 
service  of  a  desirable  employe.  The  price  fixed 
by  the  board  need  have  no  relation  to  the  ca- 
pacity or  earning  power  of  the  employe,  the  num- 
ber of  hours  which  may  happen  to  constitute  the 
day's  work,  the  character  of  the  place  where  the 
work  is  done  or  the  circumstances  or  surroundings 
of  the  employment;  and  while  it  has  no  other 
basis  to  support  its  validity  than  the  assumed  neces- 
sities of  the  employe,  it  takes  no  account  of  any 
independent  resources  she  may  have.  It  is  based 
wholly  on  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the 
board  and  their  advisers — perhaps  an  average  of 
their  opinion  if  they  did  not  precisely  agree — as 
to  what  will  be  necessary  to  provide  a  living  wage 


teenth  Amendment.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  say 
that  these  differences  have  now  come  almost  if 
not  quite  to  the  vanishing  point.  In  this  aspect  of 
the  matter,  while  the  physical  differences  must  be 
recognized  in  appropriate  cases  and  legislation  fix- 
ing hours  or  conditions  of  work  may  properly  take 
them  into  account,  we  cannot  accept  the  doctrine 
that  women  of  mature  age  sui  juris  require  or 
may  be  subjected  to  restrictions  upon  their  liberty 
of  contract  which  could  not  be  lawfully  imposed 
in  the  case  of  men  under  similar  circumstances. 
To  do  so  would  be  to  ignore  all  the  implications 
to  be  drawn  from  the  present  day  trend  of  legis- 
lat^n  as  well  as  that  of  common  thought  and 
usage  by  which  woman  is  accorded  emancipation 
from  the  old  doctrine  that  she  must  be  given 
special  protection  or  be  subjected  to  special 
restraint  in  her  contractural  and  civil  relation- 
ships.'    The  wage  standards  furnished  by  the  stat- 
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ute  were  held  by  Justice  Sutherland  to  be  so 
vague  as  to  be  impossible  of  application  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy.  In  addition  he  held  that  earn- 
ings and  morals  could  not  be  standardized  in  as 
far  as  morahty  rests  on  other  considerations  than 
wages.  The  opinion  held  the  law  failed  to  con- 
sider whether  the  employe  was  capable  of  earning 
the  minimum  wage  specified  by  the  board  and 
that  no  equivalent  was  demanded  of  the  em- 
ploye. As  examples  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
statutory  standards  the  opinion  recited  that  the 
minimum  wage  for  a  woman  employed  in  a  place 
where  food  is  served  or  in  a  mercantile  establish- 
ment is  $16.50  a  week,  and  in  a  printing  estab- 
lishment $15.50  a  week,  while  in  a  laundry  it  was 
S15  a  week,  with  a  provision  reducing  it  to  $g  in 
the  case  of  a  beginner.  'The  feature  of  this  statute, 
which  perhaps  more  than  any  other,'  the  opinion 
continued,  'puts  upon  it  the  stamp  of  invalidity 
in  that  it  exacts  from  the  employer  an  arbitrary 
payment  for  a  purpose  and  upon  a  basis  having  no 
casual  connection  with  his  business  or  the  con- 
tract or  the  work  the  employe  engages  to  do. 
The  declared  basis  is  not  the  value  of  the  service 
rendered,  but  the  extraneous  circumstances  that 
the  employe  needs  to  get  a  prescribed  sum  of 
money  to  insure  her  subsistence,  health  and  morals. 
The  ethical  rights  of  every  worker,  man  or  woman, 
to  a  living  wage  may  be  conceded.  One  of  the 
declared  and  important  purposes  of  trade  organi- 
zations is  to  secure  it,  and  with  that  principle 
and  with  every  legitimate  effort  to  realize  it  in  fact, 
no  one  can  quarrel,  but  the  fallacy  of  the  pro- 
posed method  of  obtaining  it  is  that  it  assumes 
that  every  employer  is  bound  to  furnish  it.' 

"Justice  Sutherland  argued  that  the  minimum 
wage  law  ignored  the  moral  requirement  implicit 
in  every  contract  that  the  amount  paid  and  the 
service  rendered  shall  be  equal.  In  principle,  he 
contended  there  can  be  no  difference  between  the 
case  of  selling  labor  and  the  case  of  selling  goods. 
'Finally,  it  may  be  said,'  the  Court  continued, 
'that  if  in  the  interest  of  public  welfare  the  police 
power  may  be  invoked  to  justify  the  fixing  of  a 
minimum  wage,  it  may,  when  the  public  wel- 
fare is  thought  to  require  it,  be  invoked  to  justify 
a  maximum  wage.  The  power  to  fix  wages  con- 
notes by  like  course  of  reasoning  the  power  to 
fix  low  wages.  If  in  the  face  of  the  guarantee  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment  this  form  of  legislation 
shall  be  legally  justified,  the  field  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  police  power  will  have  been  widened 
to  a  great  and  dangerous  degree.  To  sustain  the 
individual  freedom  of  action  contemplated  by  the 
Constitution  is  not  to  strike  down  the  common 
good  but  to  exalt  it;  for  surely  the  good  of  society 
as  a  whole  cannot  be  better  served  than  by 
the  preservation  against  arbitrary  restraint  of  lib- 
erties of  its  constituent  members.'  In  a  long  dis- 
cussion of  the  validity  of  the  law,  Justice  Suther- 
land considered  the  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  declaring  laws  unconstitutional.  'This  is  not 
the  exercise  of  a  substantive  power  to  review  and 
nullify  acts  of  Congress,'  he  said,  'for  no  such 
substantive  power  exists.  It  is  simply  a  necessary 
concomitant  of  a  power  to  hear  and  dispose  of  a 
controversy  properly  before  the  court  to  the  de- 
termination of  which  must  be  brought  the  test 
and  measure  of  the  law  .  .  .  but  if  by  clear  and 
indubitable  demonstration  a  statute  be  opposed  to 
the  Constitution  we  have  no  choice  but  to  say 
so.'  The  majority  opinion  said  a  long  line  of 
decisions  from  John  Marshall  down  protected  the 
liberty  of  individuals  to  contract  on  their  private 
affairs.    Such    restrictions   which   had   been  placed 


on    this    right,    it    was    held,    covered    exceptional 
cases. 

"The  dissenting  opinion  by  Chief  Justice  Taft, 
in  which  Justice  Sanford  concurred,  stated:  'Leg- 
islatures in  limiting  freedom  of  contract  between 
employer  and  employe  by  a  minimum  wage  pro- 
ceed on  the  assumption  that  employes,  in  the  class 
receiving  less  pay,  are  not  upon  a  full  level  of 
equality  of  choice  with  their  employers  and  by 
necessitous  circumstances  are  prone  to  accept  pretty 
much  anything  that  is  offered.  They  are  pecu- 
liarly subject  to  the  overreaching  of  the  harsh  and 
greedy  employer.  The  evils  of  the  sweating  sys- 
tem and  long  hours  and  low  wages  which  are 
characteristic  of  it  are  well  known.  Now,  I  agree 
it  is  a  disputable  question  in  the  field  of  political 
economy  how  far  a  statutory  requirement  of 
maximum  hours  or  minimum  wages  may  be  a  use- 
ful remedy  for  these  evils  and  whether  it  may 
not  make  the  case  of  the  oppressed  employe  worse 
than  it  was  before.  But  it  is  not  the  function  of 
this  Court  to  hold  Congressional  acts  invalid  simply 
because  they  are  passed  to  carry  out  economic 
views  which  the  Court  believes  to  be  unwise  or 
unsound.  The  right  of  the  Legislature  under  the 
Fifth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  to  limit  the 
hours  of  employment  on  the  score  of  health  of  the 
employe,  it  seems  to  me,  has  been  firmly  estab- 
hshed.'  Chief  Justice  Taft  then  referred  to  deci- 
sions in  other  cases  relating  to  maximum  hours  of 
employment.  He  continued:  'However,  the 
opinion  herein  does  not  override  the  Bunting  case 
in  express  terms  and  therefore  I  assume  the  con- 
clusion in  this  case  rests  on  limiting  of  liberty 
to  contract.  I  regret  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
Court  as  to  the  substance  of  this  distinction.  In 
absolute  freedom  of  contract  the  one  term  is  as 
important  as  the  other,  for  both  enter  equally 
into  the  consideration  given  and  received.  A  re- 
striction as  to  one  is  not  any  greater  in  essence 
than  the  other  and  is  of  the  same  kind.'  Con- 
gress,' said  Mr.  Taft,  'had  taken  the  view  that  low 
wages  and  long  hours  are  equally  harmful  upon 
the  health  of  the  employe.'  He  continued:  'With 
deference  to  the  very  able  opinion  of  the  Court 
and  my  brethren  who  concur  in  it,  it  appears  to 
me  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  wage  term 
of  the  contract  of  employment  as  more  inviolate 
than  its  other  terms.  Its  conclusion  seems  in- 
fluenced by  the  fear  that  the  concession  of  power 
to  impose  a  minimum  wage  must  carry  with  it 
a  concession  of  the  power  to  fix  a  maximum  wage. 
This,  I  submit,  is  a  non-sequitur.  Certainly  the 
wide  difference  between  prescribing  a  minimum 
wage  and  a  maximum  wage  could  as  a  matter  of 
degree  and  experience  be  easily  affirmed.  I  am 
not  sure  from  reading  the  opinion  whether  the 
Court  thinks  the  authority  of  Muller  vs.  Oregon 
is  shaken  by  the  adoption  of  the  Nineteenth 
Amendment.  The  Nineteenth  .Amendment  did  not 
change  the  physical  strength  or  limitations  of 
women  upon  which  the  decision  in  this  case  rests. 
The  amendment  did  give  women  political  power 
and  makes  more  certain  that  the  Legislative  pro- 
visions for  their  protection  will  be  in  accordance 
with  their  interests  as  they  see  them,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  are  warranted  in  varying  constitutional 
construction  based  on  physical  differences  between 
men  and  women  because  of  the  amendment.'  " — 
New  York  Tinifs,  Apr.  11,  IQ23. 

See  also  Courts:  United  States:  Organization  of 
Federal  courts;  U.S.A.,  CoNSTiTiT-noN  of. 

Also  in:  S.  Tyler,  Memoir  of  R.  B.  Taney. — 
A.  J.  Beveridge,  Life  of  John  Marshall. — H.  P. 
Johnson,  Correspondence  and  papers  of  John  Jay. 
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— C.  Colton,  Works  of  Henry  Clay.—E.  S.  Corvvin, 
John  Marshall  and  the  constitution. — H.  L.  Car- 
son, History  of  the  Supreme  Court. — S.  F.  Miller, 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. — R.  E.  Buell, 
Supreme  Court  in  American  history  {\ew  York 
Times  Current  History,  Nov.,  1Q22). — VV.  H.  Mul- 
ler.  Early  history  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court. — 
R.  E.  Cushman,  Constitutional  decisions  by  a  bare 
majority  of  the  court  (Michigan  Law  Review, 
June,  1921). — A.  S.  Lanier,  Congress  and  the  judi- 
cial power  of  the  Supreme  Court. — O.  R.  McGuire, 
Supreme  Cottrt  and  contracts  with  the  United 
States. — R.  W.  Joslyn.  When  is  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  final? — C.  Warren,  Supreme  Court  in 
United  States  historv. 

SUPREME  COURT  OF  BRITISH  EM- 
PIRE. See  British  empire:  Colonial  federation: 
Privv  council  as  supreme  court. 

SUPREME  COURT  OF  JUDICATURE 
ACT  (1873).  See  Courts:  England:  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  Act. 

SUPREME  SECRET  COUNCIL  OF  RUS- 
SIA. See  Russi.a:  1725-1739:  .Attempt  at  a  con- 
stitution. 

SURA,  Battle  of  (530).    See  Persia:  226-627. 

SURABAYA,  city  in  Java,  on  the  eastern  part 
of  the  north  coast.  It  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  in 
the  seventeenth  centurv.  See  ].\\.\:   1623-1811. 

SURAJ-UD-DAULA,  or  Dowlah  (d.  1757), 
ruler  of  Bengal.  Responsible  for  the  outrage  of 
the  Black  Hole  in  Calcutta;  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Plassey,  1757,  and  later  put  to  death  by  the  son 
of   Mir  Jafar,   the   new    ruler.     See    Indi.\:    1755- 

1757;   1757- 

SURAT,  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name, 
Bombay,  British  India.  (See  India:  Map).  Un- 
der the  Mogul  empire,  it  was  the  chief  commercial 
city  of  India.  The  population,  in  1921,  was  about 
117,434  people. — See  also  India:    1600-1702;   1665- 

1743- 

SURENA,  title  of  the  commander-in-chief  or 
field-marshal  of  the  Parthian  armies,  whose  rank 
was  second  only  to  that  of  the  king.  This  title 
was  sometimes  mistaken  by  Greek  writers  for  an 
individual  name,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Parthian  gen- 
eral who  defeated  Crassus. — Based  on  G.  Rawlin- 
son,  Sixth  great   oriental  monarchv,  p.   23. 

SURGERY:  Ancient  Greek.'  See  Medical 
science:  Ancient:   Greek. 

Ancient  Hindu.  See  Medical  science:  Ancient: 
Hindu. 

Ancient  Saracenic.  See  Medical  science:  An- 
cient:   7th-iith  centuries. 

Middle  Ages.  See  Medical  science:  Ancient: 
loth  century. 

Separation  from  barbers.  See  Medical 
science:  Modern:  i6th-i7th  centuries. 

18th  century. — Advances  of  John  Hunter.  See 
Medical  science:  Modern:  i8th  century:  Work  of 
John  Hunter,  etc. 

19th  century. — Antiseptic  surgery.  See  Med- 
ical science:  Modern:  19th  century:  Antiseptic 
surgery  and  obstetrics. 

19th  century. — Use  of  anaesthetics.  See  Med- 
ical science:  Modern:  19th  century:  Discovery  of 
anaesthetics. 

20th  century. — Surgery  in  warfare.  See  Med- 
ical science:  Modern:  i9th-2oth  centuries:  Surg- 
ery in  warfare;   1914-1918. 

20th  century. — Use  in  cure  of  cancer.  See 
Medical  science:  Modern:  20th  century:  Study 
and  modern   treatment   of  cancer. 

20th  century. — Advances  in  surgery.  See  Med- 
ical science:  Modern:  20th  century:  Advance  in 
surgical  methods. 


SURINAM,  or   Dutch   Guiana.     See  Guiana: 

1580-1814. 

SURPLUS,  Distribution  of.  See  U.S.A.:  1835- 
1837. 

SURRATT,  Mary  E.  (c.  1817-1865),  American 
woman  involved  in  the  Lincoln  assassination  con- 
spiracy.    See   U.S.A.:    1805    (April   14th). 

SURREY,  Earl  of.     See  Wakenne,  John  de. 

SURREY,  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  (c.  1518- 
1547),  English  soldier  and  poet.  See  English  lit- 
erature:   1530-1660. 

SURVIVAL  OF  THE  FITTEST.  See  Evo- 
lution; Classification  of  theories;  Darwin's  theory 
of  natural  selection ;  Historical  development  of  the 
idea. 

SUSA,  SUSIANA,  SHUSHAN.— Originally 
the  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Elam,  Shus- 
han,  or  Susiana,  or  Susa,  as  it  has  been  variously 
called,  was  in  later  times  made  the  principal  capi- 
tal of  the  Persian  empire,  and  became  the  scene 
of  the  Biblical  story  of  Esther.  A  French  expedi- 
tion, directed  by  M.  Dieulafoy  and  his  wife,  under- 
took an  exploration  of  the  ruins  of  Susa  in  1885 
and  has  brought  to  light  some  remarkably  inter- 
esting and  important  remains  of  ancient  art.  The 
name  Susiana  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
country  of  Elam,  as  well  as  to  the  capital  city,  and 
it  is  sometimes  still  used  in  that  sense. — Based  on 
Z.  A.  Ragozin,  Story  of  Media,  Babylon  and  Persia, 
appendix  to  ch.  10. — In  the  Sassanian  period,  the 
city  was  razed,  but  rebuilt  by  Shapur.  The  walls 
were  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  Mohammedan 
conquest.  The  site  is  now  deserted. — ^See  also 
Elajvi;  Macedonia:  B.C.  334-330;  Persia:  B.C. 
549-521;  Babylon:  Map. 

SUSAK,  or  Sussak,  city  separated  from  Fiume 
by  a  narrow  river.  See  Fiume:  191 9:  Claims  of 
Italians  and  Jugo-Slavs;  1919:  Attitude  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY  AMENDMENT.  See 
Missouri:    1919. 

SUSDAL.    See  Suzdal. 

SUSIAN  GATES,  pass  in  the  mountains  which 
surrounded  the  plain  of  Persepolis,  the  center  of 
ancient  Persia  proper.  Alexander  had  difficulty  in 
forcing  the  Gates. — Based  on  G.  Grote,  History  of 
Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  93. 

SUSIANA.    See  Susa. 

SUSMARSHAUSEN,  Battle  of  (1648).  See 
Germany:   1646- 1648. 

SUSQUEHANNA  COMPANY,  formed  in 
1754  to  settle  Wyoming  county,  Pennsylvania,  by 
residents  from  Connecticut  who  claimed  it  as  part 
of  their  western  reserve.  See  Pennsy^lvania  :  i7S3- 
1799. 

SUSQUEHANNAS,  Andastes,  or  Conestogas. 
— "Dutch  and  Swedish  writers  speak  of  a  tribe 
called  Minquas;  ...  the  French  in  Canada  .  .  . 
make  frequent  allusions  to  the  Gandastogues  (more 
briefly  Andastes),  a  tribe  friendly  to  their  allies, 
the  Hurons,  and  sturdy  enemies  of  the  Iroquois; 
later  still  Pennsylvania  writers  speak  of  the  Cones- 
togas,  the  tribe  to  which  Logan  belonged,  and  the 
tribe  which  perished  at  the  hands  of  the  Paxton 
boys.  Although  Gallatin  in  his  map,  followed  by 
Bancroft,  placed  the  Andastes  near  Lake  Erie, 
my  researches  led  me  to  correct  this,  and  identify 
the  Susquehannas,  Minqua,  Andastes  or  Gandas- 
togues, and  Conestogas  as  being  all  the  same  tribe, 
the  first  name  being  apparently  an  appellation 
given  them  by  the  Virginia  tribes;  the  second  that 
given  them  by  the  Algonquins  on  the  Delaware; 
while  Gandastogue  as  the  French,  or  Conestoga 
as  the  English  wrote  it,  was  their  own  tribal  name, 
meaning  cabin-pole   men,   Natio   Perticarum,   from 
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'Andasta,'  a  cabin-pole.  .  .  .  Prior  to  1600  the 
Susquehannas  and  the  Mohawks  .  .  .  came  into 
coUision,  and  the  Susquehannas  nearly  exterminated 
the  Mohawks  in  a  war  which  lasted  ten  years." 
In  1647  they  offered  their  aid  to  the  Hurons 
against  the  Iroquois,  having  1,300  warriors  trained 
to  the  use  of  fire-arms  by  three  Swedish  soldiers; 
but  the  proposed  alliance  failed.  During  the  third 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  centur>'  they  seem  to 
have  been  in  almost  continuous  war  with  the 
Five  Nations,  until,  in  1675,  they  were  completely 
overthrown.  A  party  of  about  100  retreated  into 
Maryland  and  became  involved  there  in  a  war  with 
the  colonists  and  were  destroyed.  (See  also  Mary- 
land: 1675-1691.)  "The  rest  of  the  tribe,  after 
making  overtures  to  Lord  Baltimore,  submitted 
to  the  Five  Nations,  and  were  allowed  to  retain 
their  ancient  grounds.  When  Pennsylvania  was 
settled,  they  became  known  as  Conestogas,  and 
were  always  friendly  to  the  colonists  of  Penn, 
as  they  had  been  to  the  Dutch  and  Swedes.  In 
1 701  Canoodagtoh,  their  king,  made  a  treaty  with 
Penn,  and  in  the  document  they  are  styled  Min- 
quas,  Conestogas,  or  Susquehannas.  They  appear 
as  a  tribe  in  a  treaty  in  1742,  but  were  dwindling 
away.  In  1763  the  feeble  remnant  of  the  tribe 
became  involved  in  the  general  suspicion  enter- 
tained by  the  colonists  against  the  red  men,  arising 
out  of  massacres  on  the  borders.  To  escape  danger 
the  poor  creatures  took  refuge  in  Lancaster  jail, 
and  here  they  were  all  butchered  by  the  Paxton 
boys,  who  burst  into  the  place.  Parkman,  in  his 
Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  p.  414,  details  the  sad  story. 
The  last  interest  of  this  unfortunate  tribe  centres 
in  Logan,  the  friend  of  the  white  man,  whose 
speech  is  so  familiar  to  all,  that  we  must  regret 
that  it  has  not  sustained  tlie  historical  scrutiny  of 
Brantz  Mayer  {Tahgahjute ;  or  Logan  and  Capt. 
Michael  Cresap,  Maryland  Historical  Society,  May, 
1851;  and  Svo.  Albany,  1867).  Logan  was  a 
Conestoga,  in  other  words  a  Susquehanna." — J. 
G.  Shea,  Note  46  to  George  Alsop's  Character  of 
the  Province  of  Maryland  {Gowan's  Bibliotheca 
Americana,  5). — See  also  Iroquois  confederacy: 
Iroquoian   family. 

SUSSAK.     See  Susak. 

SUSSEX,  originally  the  kingdom  formed  by 
that  body  of  the  Saxon  conquerors  of  Britain  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  which  acquired  the 
name  of  the  South  Saxons.  It  is  nearly  repre- 
sented in  size  of  territory  by  the  present  coun- 
ties  of   Sussex   and   Surrey.     See   England:    477- 

527- 

SUSSEX,  English  channel  steamer.  It  was  tor- 
pedoed Mar.  24,  1916,  by  a  German  submarine. 
As  two  of  the  Americans  on  board  were  injured, 
the  incident  led  to  a  diplomatic  protest  by  the 
United  States  government.  See  U.S.A.:  1916 
(March-May). 

SUSSEX,  Rapes  of.    See  Rapes  of  Sussex. 

SUSUHUNAN,  name  for  ruler  in  Java.  See 
Java:   1623-1811. 

SUTRI,  Council  of  (1046).  See  Papacy:  887- 
1046. 

SUTRIUM,  Battle  of,  victory  of  the  Romans 
over  the  Etruscans,  among  the  exploits  ascribed  to 
the  veteran  Q.  Fabius  Maximus. — Based  on  W. 
Ihne,  History  of  Rome,  bk.  3,  ch.  10. 

SUTTEE,  Indian  custom  according  to  which  the 
widow  burns  herself  on  her  husband's  funeral  pyre. 
The  practice  was  abolished  by  the  British,  1829. 
See  India:   1823-1833. 

SUTTER,  John  Augustus  (1803-1880),  Amer- 
ican pioneer,  born  in  Baden.  Governor  of  northern 
California  under  Mexican  rule;   gold  was  discov- 


ered on  his  estate,  1848.  See  California:  1848- 
1849. 

SUTTER'S  FORT,  California,  on  the  site  of 
Sacramento,  when  gold  was  discovered  in  1848. 
See  California:  1848-1849. 

SUTTNER,  Bertha,  Baroness  von  (1843- 
1914),  Austrian  novehst  and  i>eace  advocate.  See 
Nobel  prizes:  Peace:   1905. 

SUVAROV,  Alexander  Vasilievich,  Count 
Suvarov  Rimniksky,  Prince  Italyski  (1729-1800), 
Russian  field  marshal.  Fought  against  Swedes, 
Poles  and  Turks;  suppressed  the  Pugachev  revolt, 
1774-1775;  defeated  the  Turks,  1787-1789;  took 
Ismail  in  Bessarabia,  1790;  defeated  the  French 
in  Italy,  1799;  army  destroyed  in  Italy  in  Zurich 
campaign,  1799.  See  France:  1799  (April-Sep- 
tember) ;  (August-December)  ;  Turkey:  1776-1792. 

SUVLA  BAY,  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Galli- 
poli,  the  peninsula  north  of  the  Dardanelles.  In 
191 5  of  the  World  War,  it  was  one  of  the  landing 
points  of  the  Allied  expedition  which  attempted  to 
open  the  straits.  See  World  War:  1915:  VI.  Tur- 
key: a,  4,  XX ;  a,  4,  xxxiii;  a,  4,  xxxvi;  a,  4, 
xxxvii;  a,  5;  a,  6. 

SUWAROFF.     See  Suvarov. 

SUZDAL,  city  in  the  government  of  Vladimir, 
Russia,  115  miles  northeast  of  Moscow.  It  was  the 
seat  of  a  medieval  principality.    See  Russia:  1054- 

1237- 

SVEDBERG,   Emanuel.     See  Swedenborg. 

SVIATOPOLK-MIRSKI,  Prince,  Russian 
statesman.  Minister  of  interior,  1904-1905.  See 
Russia:  1904-1905:  Growth  of  political  parties; 
1904-1905:  Outline  of  leading  events  in  the  revo- 
lution. 

SVINHUFVUD,  Pehr  Evind,  president  of  Fin- 
land, 1918.     See  Finland:    1918. 

SWABIA,  or  Suevia,  duchy  of  medieval  Ger- 
many. The  name  is  taken  from  that  of  the  Suevi, 
a  tribe  inhabiting  the  region,  which  was  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  Danube  and  Rhine  rivers.  See 
Suevi;  Alemanni:    213. 

460. — Formation  of  duchy.  See  Suevi:  460- 
500. 

circa  504. — Overrun  by  Franks.  See*  Alemanni: 
496-504. 

547. — Conquest  by  Franks.     See  Bavaria:   547. 

1500. — Formation  of  the  circle.  See  Germany: 
1493-1519- 

1524-1525. — Peasants'  War.  See  Germany: 
1524-1525. 

1686. — In  the  League  of  Augsburg.  See  Ger- 
many:  1686. 

SWABIA,  House  of.  See  Hohenstaufen  fam- 
ily. 

SWABIAN  BUND  or  LEAGUE.  See  Aus- 
tria: 1477-1495;  Cities,  Imperial  and  free,  of 
Gerj^iany;  Federal  government:  Medieval  leagues 
in   Germany ;   Landfriede. 

SWABIAN  WAR  (1496-1499).  See  Switzer- 
land:  1396-1499. 

SWADESHI,  Hindu  word  meaning  the  promo- 
tion of  home  industries  by  the  boycott  of  British 
manufactures.    See  India:   1005-1010. 

SWAHILI  LANGUAGE.    Sec  Philology:  24. 

SWAKOPMUND,  seaport  of  the  British  pro- 
tectorate of  Southwest  Africa,  formerly  a  German 
colony.  On  Jan.  14,  1015,  of  the  World  War 
it  was  captured  by  the  British  and  used  as  a  base 
by  General  Botha  in  his  conquest  of  the  colony. 
In  1910,  the  colony  passed  under  the  control  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  as  "mandatory."  See 
Southwest  Africa:    1914. 

SWAMP  ANGEL,  name  given  by  federal  troops 
to   a   Parrot   gun   used  in  the  siege  of  Charleston, 
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1863.  See  U.S.A.:  1863  (August-December:  South 
Carolina). 

SWAN,  Sir  Joseph  Wilson  (1828-1Q14),  Eng- 
lish physicist  and  electrician.  See  Electrical  dis- 
covEKv:   Electric  lighting:    1841-1Q21. 

SWAN,  Order  of  the,  Prussian  order  of  knight- 
hood, instituted  in  the  fifteenth  century,  which  dis- 
appeared in  the  century  following,  and  was  revived 
in   184^. 

SWAN  RIVER  COLONY,  or  Western  Aus- 
tralia.   Sec  Austr.ali.a:  i 787-1840;  Western  Aus- 

TRAI.I.A. 

SWARAJ,  Hindu  term  for  self-government.  See 
India:   iqc^-iqio. 

SWASTIKA.     See  Tri-skelion. 

SWAT,  frontier  province  of  India.  It  consists 
of  a  long  valley,  occupied  by  Mohammedan  tribes, 
which  have  at  times  given  the  British  government 
considerable  trouble.  From  1847  until  1877  the 
Akhund  of  Swat,  a  religious  leader,  was  absolute 
ruler  of  the  people. — See  also  India:  1895  (March- 
September). 


SWAZILAND,  British  protectorate  in  South 
Africa,  in  southeastern  Transvaal.  In  1890  the 
administration  was  taken  over  by  the  Transvaal 
government.  It  is  now  under  direct  imperial  con- 
trol. British  headquarters  are  at  Mbabane.  The 
population  in  1921  was  133,563.  The  area  is  6,678 
square  miles.  See  Africa:  Modern  European  occu- 
pation: 1884- 1899;  Chronology:  1895;  British 
empire:  Extent;  South  Africa,  Union  of:  1899 
(October-December):   Map  of  Boer  republics. 

SWEATING  SICKNESS.— The  "Sudor  An- 
glicus,"  or  Sweating  Sickness,  was  a  strange  and 
fearful  epidemic  which  appeared  in  England  in 
1485  or  i486,  and  again  in  1507,  1518,  1529,  and 
1551.  In  the  last  three  instances  it  passed  to  the 
continent.  Its  first  appearance  was  always  in 
England,  from  which  fact  it  took  one  of  its  names. 
Its  peculiar  characteristic  was  the  profuse  sweating 
which  accompanied  the  disease.  The  mortality  from 
it  was  very  great. — Based  on  J.  H.  Baas,  Outlines 
of  the  history  of  medicine,  pp.  318-319. — See  also 
Plague:   1485-1593. 
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